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The Xumleinn Pectures 


ON 


SOME CIRRHGSES OF THE LIVER. 


Delivered before the Royal College of Physicians of London 
on March 29th and April 8rd and 5th, 1900, 


By W. B. CHEADLE, M.D. CANTAB., 
F. R. C. P. Lonp., 


SENIOR PHYSICIAN AND LECTURER ON CLINICAL MEDICINE AT ST. MARY'S 
HOSPITAL ; CONSULTING PHYSICLAN TO THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK 
CHILDREN, GREAT ORMOND STREET. 


LECTURE II. 
Delivered on April Srd. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS WITH REGARD TO THE 
FORMS OF CIRRHOSIS. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—There are certain 
paints connected with the pathology of the different forms 
of cirrhosis discussed in the first lecture which deserve a 
passing consideration. 

DEGENERATION OF HEART MUSCLE. 

The first of these, and perhaps the most important, is the 
association of marked degeneration of heart tissue with 
cirrhosis. Degeneration of cardiac muscle and cardiac 
failure are, of course, acknowledged results of chronic 
alcoholism, and their importance in that relation has 
been emphasised by Dr. Graham Steell,? but the frequency 
of such degeneration and failure in connexion with cir- 


rhosis, its pathological significance, and its bearing upon 
prognosis, have, I think, been insufficiently appreciated. 
Of the 53 fatal cases mentioned the condition of the 
heart was especially noted in 36. In six of these fatty 
degeneration, in some instances extreme, was verified by 
microscopic examination, active myocarditis was observed in 
one, and in eight others the muscle was found to be pale, soft, 
and presumably fatty; in nine more there was atheroma of 
one or other of the cardiac valves. There was, therefore, 
marked degeneration of heart muscle in eight and in less 
degree in nine more—or 17 in all—out of 36, without count- 
ing the cases (nine more) in which atheroma of the valves 
only was recorded. Of the 17 cases of fatty degeneration 
the liver was enlarged in 11 instances; in six it was small 
and contracted. So that the tendency to degeneration is not 
limited either to the large or the small liver. In 13 the 
cirrhosis was distinctly traced to alcohol. 

My attention was first drawn to the frequency of these 
changes by my friend Dr. Poynton and I am indebted to him 
for the following account of the condition of the heart 
muscle and for the microscopic preparations from which the 
sketches before you have been taken. The descriptions and 

are based upon an examination of six fatal cases of 
cirrhosis—all traced to alcoholism. In three the liver was 
enlarged and in three it was contracted. The naked-eye 
appearance was one of undue softness and pallor and the 
texture was abnormally friable. The changes were similar 
in all, bat most extreme in one in which there was also peri- 
pheral neuritis. Microscopically these were seen to affect 
the muscular fibres rather than the interstitial tissues. 
Numerous dark granules (‘brown atrophy’) were always 
found in the muscle fibres, especially spreading from the 
poles of the nuclei. In addition to this, in several cases the 
nuclei had undergone this dark granular change wholly or in 
part. Striation was often lost and the fibres had a ‘ ground- 
lass a ce. In other cases the striation was more evi- 
ent than natural, giving a wirework appearance to the fibres. 
There was fragmentation of many fibres; fatty change was 
t in many cases, the fat globules being asa rule minute 

and finely scattered. The fibres were irregular in shape and 
size and in the worst cases had lost all contour. The chief 
interstitial change was a fatty infiltration separating the 
fibres, and in some instances this condition was well marked. 
That these morbid changes were not dependent upon failure 
of general health as a result of the cirrhosis seems clear 
from the fact that a similar appearance was found in the 


1 Lecture I. was published in Tax Lancet of March 3lst, 1900. 
2 Medical Chronicle, vol. xviii, 1893. 
No. 3097 


it was extremely slight. 


few of the recent cases—viz., in 14. 


cardiac muscle of a drunkard who died from pneumonia and 
delirium tremens, in whom the liver was not cirrhotio.” 
(See Figs. 5 and 6.) 

The frequent occurrence of serious degeneration. of the 
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tion of these cases end suddenly in death by synécpe—-many.° . 


more by rapid, if not sudden, heart failure. In the 53 fatal 
cases mentioned the patient died suddefilt tron sync 
(not the result of hæmorrhage) in six instarces às. I shail 
endeavour to show later, it is probable that the enfeebled 
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Extreme degeneration of the heart wall in a case of alcoholic 

cirrhosis of the liver. Many of the muscle fibres are un- 
The protoplasm of the muscle has lost striation. 
There is scattered fatty change. Many of the muscle nuclei 
are circular in outline. 4, Muscle fibres. B, Muecle nucleus 
circular in outline. c, Degenerated muscle protoplasm. Osmic 
preparation. 


determines the advent of ascites in alcoholic cirrhosis, and 
also be concerned in the development of the fibrotic change 


recognisable. 


and influence its character. 


CONCURRENT INTERSTITIAL FIBROSIS OF OTHER ORGANS. 
Another important feature of the morbid state in cases 

of cirrhosis—or at all events of alcoholic cirrhosis—is that 

the interstitial fibrosis is not confined to the liver, although 


its most extreme development may be found there and very 


largely rule the pathological situation ; it also affects other 
organs. The kidneys suffer next to the liver in order. They 


were found to be distinctly affected in 26 of the 53 cases. 


In five instances the kidneys were granular; ‘‘ moderately 


cirrhosed or ‘‘ fibrosed'’ in 13; in five they are described 
as ‘‘fibrosed” simply; and in three there was parenchymatous. 


nephritis. Again, in 12 of these cases, in which the liver 


was markedly atrophic and small, there was fibrotic change 
in the kidney in every instance, but in five only was 


the interstitial change advanced. In the remaining seven 
The spleen was enlarged in 23 
instances, 11 of these being in atrophic and 12 in hyper- 
trophic cases, and its condition was noted as fibrosed in six. 
The pancreas has only been systematically examined in a 
It is described as 
cirrhosed in three instances and extremely hard or firmer 
than natural in 10; in the remaining case, which was one in 
which neither alcohol nor syphilis could be traced, the organ 
was large and soft. In seven of the 14 cases alcoholism was 
established, in two syphilis, and in the remaining five the 
cause was not stated. 

This association of cirrhosis of the pancreas with cirrhosis 
of the liver is of interest in connexion with Hanot’s® observa- 
tion that hypertrophic cirrhosis was an occasional complica- 
tion of diabetes, and also on account of the association of 


8 Hanot and Ohaufford: Revue de Médecine, 1882. 
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fibrosis and atrophy of the pancreas with diabetes inde- 
pendently. In the St. Mary's cases the fibrosis of the 

creas was not limited to those cirrhoses of the liver in 
which that organ was enlarged, although these were in the 


“majorit¥—viz., nine as compared with five of the atrophic 
„ + orm. “Int no‘case did diabetes occur, nor did sugar appear in 
tue trihe, hut it is obvious that such a condition of pancreatic 

„ degeneration must: seriously affect nutrition and be a factor 
„: in the-wasting which attends hepatic cirrhosis. Alcoholic 


‘cirrhosis is, indeed, only one phase of chronic alcoholism, 


„ Fet.we are apt to look upon it as if it were the single and 


FIG 6. 
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Muscle fibres from the left ventricle. Alcoholic cirrhosis of the 


liver. Sudden death. 1, Transverse section of some of the 
fibres. a, Nucleus. B, Dark granules. 2, A single fibre mag- 
nified about 1000 times to show granular change in the nucleus 
as well as in the fibre. a, Granules in the nucleus. B, Granules 
in the fibre. 3, Some fibres in longitudinal section. a, Fatty 
change. B, Granular change. Osmic preparations: 1 and 2, 
Stained with safranin. 3, Stained with methyl green. 


only result—as if all the evil effect of the poison were con 
centrated upon the liver alone. The heart, the kidneys, the 
spleen, the pancreas, the blood-vessels. and the nervous 
system all suffer, but usually in Jess degree. The great 
stress most commonly falls upon the organ which receives 
the poison first in full flood, but the implication of the others 
constantly influences the course of the liver affection upon 
which attention is mainly directed. 


LIABILITY TO ERYSIPELAS. 

These records also seem to show that persons suffering 
from cirrhosis, vulnerable in so many respects, suffer 
from a special liability to erysipelas beyond that common to 
all chronic exhaustive diseases. Dr. J. Dreschfeld remarked 
that erysipelas was not uncommon in Hanot’s disease, 
but there is no exclusive association with biliary cirrhosis 


or, indeed, with hypertrophic cirrhosis as compared with 
the atrophic kind. In the 53 fatal cases of the last ten 
years death occurred from facial erysipelas in three. In two 
other instances of a previous period the fatal issue was due to 
the same cause—or five cases in all. 
enlarged in three, two of which were syphilitic and one 
alcoholic. In the remaining two the liver was contracted 
and hobnailed and the affection was of alcoholic origin. 


LIABILITY TO TUBERCULOSIS. 

The close association of tuberculosis with cirrhosis of the 
liver is well known and acknowledged and it is unnecessary 
for me to do more than allude to it here. It marks again the 
vulnerability of these subjects of degenerated tissues and 
is due chiefly, I imagine, to the proved influence of alcohol 
in favouring tuberculous infection.“ 


LINES OF DEMARCATION BETWEEN DIFFERENT FORMS 
Too RIGIr. 

The evidence which I adduced in the first lecture supports, 
1 think, the opinion which I ventured to express at the 
outset—viz., that the lines of demarcation between some of 
the different forms have been too rigidly drawn. They hold 
good with regard to typical examples only. Take, for 
instance, the mere question of size and weight. No strict 
line can be drawn between bypertrophic and atrophic 
forms, at any rate so far as alcoholic cirrhosis is 
concerned. The conclusion arrived at by Dr. A. Foxwell 
that all sizes, from 100 ounces to 30 ounces, are met with 
is more than borne out by my series of cases, in which 
all sizes, from 152 ounces to 18 ounces, are found. And thus 
with regard to other symptoms there are many cases in 
which the symptoms agree in some respects with those 
attributed to one form, in other respects with those 
attributed to another form. It is convenient to divide 
people morally into the two classes of sheep and goats; but, 
as a matter of fact, as I think we should all acknowledge, 
the majority of persons are neither the one nor the other, 
but something of each; there are many hybrids. And 
so it is with regard to our conceptions of disease. 
We look for a strict separation into classes, and the 
expectation of close conformity to given types is apt 
to warp our intelligence. It is thus with reference to 
cirrhoses ; they are met with in typical forms, but occur 
also in various degrees of modification between them. 
We assume one factor to be alone engaged and expect each 
case to correspond to the authorised description. Yet the 
acknowledged causes—alcohol, syphilis, and malaria—are 
just those which, although they may usually act alone and 
produce simple results, are, from the very nature of things, 
liable to be associated, to act together in varying degree 
upon the same subjects and produce results more or less 
complex. In these instances the effect of the relative 
influences at work is not easily estimated. And then there 
is the fallacy of negative classification. If no alcoholic 
history is traced the case is called non-alcoholic; if no 
history of syphilis, non-syphilitic. The fallacy of this with 
regard to syphilis I have shown, and that it exists largely 
with regard to alcohol we all know well. Occasionally, as 
in certain cases of cirrhosis in children, no adequate 
cause can be discovered. And there are others, again, 
which differ from all recognised forms and from any com- 
bination of the characters of the acknowledged varieties 
and cannot be traced to the recognised causes. Thus in a 
case recently under the care of my colleague, Dr. Sidney 
Phillips—a young man, aged 37 years,“ with enlarged liver 
and extreme ascites and no jaundice—the history appeared 
absolutely to exclude alcoholism and syphilis. He died at 
the end of a year—from hematemesis—having been tapped 
35 times. The post-mortem examination disclosed a large 
hobnailed liver with small patches of peribepatitis. 
scopically, there were multilobular and fine monolobular 
fibrosis of active cell proliferation, no gross portal obstruc- 
tion, and no sign of syphilis or of general alcoholic degenera- 
tion ; there was some fibrosis of the kidney, but this was not 
extreme, and the heart muscle was firm and healthy. The 
source of cirrhosis remained undetermined. 


PROGNOSIS. 
The prognosis in cirrhosis varies according to the 
particular form in which it appears and the conditions 
a a a a a 


4 Dickinson: Transactions of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, vol. lvi., 1873. 
5 Case 2, 1898. 


Of these, the liver was 
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associated with it; yet as set forth by authority in books of 
medicine it is almost universally and absolutely unfavour- 
able. Its fatality is regarded as inevitable and the end 
speedy. Thierfelder, speaking of cirrhosis generally, says: 
“Iin the cases which have been accurately diagnosticated 
the termination is without exception death.” Frerichs, 
Niemeyer, and Murchison spoke in like fashion, and more 
recent authorities are almost equally pessimistic. This 
unfavourable verdict, more positive than the actual facts 
sem to me to warrant, has, I think, arisen partly from the 
we of the generic term cirrhosis when the condition really 
intended to be indicated is one form of the disease only— 
viz., the atrophic contracted liver of Laennec. Thus the 
occurrence of ascites, so significant of evil in that condition, 
has been assumed to be equally serious in hypertrophic or 
1 rear cirrhosis, where ite import is less grave. 

irrhosis is of course incurable. Fibrous tissue is a 
permanent formation, but it is in itself harmless, it 
injares only by pressure and it may exist within certain 
limits for long without fatal issue. In some degrees of it 
the glandular structure of the liver is not so extensively 
injared as to render life impossible, and if the obstruction 
to the direct portal flow is eased by compensatory channels 
fair health may be maintained for a season. 

Cirrhosis is not a disease of rapid development but of 
slow and gradual progress. It may advance silently and 
steadily for years before its presence is discovered. The 
liver is frequently found indurated to an extreme degree and 
usually enlarged in persona who have died from other 
causes without the patient having been known to suffer from 
any marked symptoms of such affection during life. Dr. 

ton Fagge’ noted that the average age of such person 

_thus found accidentally to have been suffering from cirrhosis 
without discovery was on an average five years in excess of 
the average age of those who died directly from the disease. 
This would seem to show that the disease is often quiescent 
before reaching its final stage. The elaborate statistics of 
Dr. Rolleston and Dr. Fenton give, however, somewhat 
different results and make the patients with latent cirrhosis 
slightly younger than those who die from the disease. 

F as the existence of cirrhosis is commonly betrayed 
by the supervention of ascites, the estimation of its future 
course is only made towards the extreme end of it. If the 
disease could be recognised earlier the prognosis would be in 
corresponding degree less immediately unfavourable. I 
have now under my care a gentleman of upwards of 50 
years of age, an inveterate spirit drioker, whom I have 
known for 20 years, who has a greatly enlarged liver, reach- 
ing four fingers breadths below the ensiform cartilage, and 
as hard as wood. He came under my care for intluenza, and 
although I knew his habits of life I knew nothing of any 
hepatic disorder. He has no ascites, no special symptoms of 
cirrhosis beyond a passing jaundice, some loss of flesh, venous 
3 on the face, and the large hard liver. 

another instance an old country gentleman of my 

acquaintance, of alcoholic habits, had to my knowledge a 

indurated liver for many years. He enjoyed fair 

health up to 70 years of age and then died from bæmat- 

emesis supervening upon an attack of pneumonia. He never 

had ascites or any special signs of cirrhosis except the 
liver and a certain alcoholic aspect. 

As I write this I have under observation a young man, 
3 29 years, of extreme alcoholic habits, taking a bottle 
of spirits a day, who has already a hard enlarged liver 
extending 1 inches below the edge of the ribs. He has 
no other symptoms except some dyspepsia and itation 
and a slightly dilated heart. There can, I 1 be no 
doubt that he has early cirrhosis. He is fat and well - 
nourished and the prognosis depends upon the future 


n. 

The prognosis in cirrhosis is, however, almost invariably 
made with regard to the advent of ascites and turns upon 
this symptom. The observation of Dr. Bristowe in 1892? 
that most medical men of that time regarded the develop- 
ment of ascites in connexion with liver disease as of fatal 
omen or, at any rate, as ‘‘the beginning of the end” still, 
I believe, holds true. Yet some masters in medicine have 
expressed more hopeful views. Dr. Frederick Roberts ° and 
De. Austin Flint e have shown that the supervention of ascites 
a ⁵⁵⁰m es 


€ Principles and Practice of Medicine. third edition. vol. it., p. 370. 
{ 1 Birmingham Medical Review. October, 189€. 
8 Brit. Med. Jour., April 23rd, 1892. 
9 Practitioner, 1872. 
30 Brit. Med. Jour., 1823. 


is not necessarily a sentence of immediate death, and have 
adduced a series of cases in proof of it. 

It is not disputed, I think, that occasionally the course of 
cirrhosis—even after ascites has supervened—is in some cases 
prolonged for months, and in a few rare instances for a con- 
siderable number of years. Hitherto, however, as far as 1 
know, no satisfactory discrimination of the conditions in 
which a favourable issue may be regarded as possible has 
been established. 


PROGNOSIS IN ATROPHIC OIRRHOSIS. 


The first point to lay down is that when the cirrhosis 
is of the atrophic contracted kind traceable to alcoholic 
excess the prognosis is the least favourable. If ascites 
has supervened—as is usually the case when the diagnosis 
is made—it probably indicates that the disease has reached 
its. final stage. Much, however, depends upon the condition 
of general nutrition. In proportion as this is satisfactory 
the prognosis is more hopefal of respite. If emaciation 
and cachexia have advanced the condition is one of proximate 
gravity. 

EXAMPLES OF MORE FAVOURABLE COURSE OF ATROPHIC 
CIRRHOSIS. 

The course of some of the more favourable cases of 
atrophic cirrhosis which survive for a time is exemplified by 
that of the woman previously mentioned who died from inter- 
current bronchitis before the liver was so extensively injured 
as seriously to impair general nutrition. She was a small, 
tolerably plump, slightly anæmic woman, aged 53 years,'* 
admitted into hospital for ascites and hematemesis. She 
had long been a steady drinker, with her husband ae 
a boon companion. He was a carpenter employed in 
the medical school, whose alcoholic excesses became well 
known to me when I was brought into contact with 
him there during my term of office as Dean. The 
woman admitted that she took half a pat of gin every 
day in addition to stout, and had done so for the 
Jast 30 years. She was tapped twice, about 600 ounces 
being drawn off. The fluid did not return, her general 
condition rapidly improved, and she went out at the end 
of two months in fair health and nutrition. Nine months 
later she was readmitted. The ascites had returned and 
the hard edge of the liver could be felt two inches below 
the costal margin. She was tapped ten days after admission 
and 198 ounces were withdrawn. There was no return of the 
effusion, but a sharp attack of acute pleuro-pneumonia 
developed, probably influenzal, with extensive consolidation, 
pleuritic and rusty sputum, high temperature, and delirium. 
Her case was judged to be hopeless, but under the free use 


of digitalis in doses of 15 drops every four hours given by 


my earnest house physician at the time and a temporary 
dispensation of an allowance of wine sbe bad a crisis and 
to our extreme surprise recovered. A month later she went 
out of hospital for the second time in a state of com tive 
health. A month later still she was admitted for the third 
time, on this occasion with an acute bronchitis of great 
severity contracted by exposure in the extremely bitter 
weather which prevailed at the time. 

The post-mortem examination disclosed a contracted 
typically hobnailed, cirrhotic liver, weighing 38 ounces, with 
thickened capsule, but no general perihepatitis or peritonitis, 
and no thickening of, or adhesions to, neighbouring 
structures. It was calculated from general appearances, 
aided by microscopic examination, that about half of the 
liver tissue was efficient, the cells being normal and active. 
The kidneys showed commencing granulation but were not 
much contracted, weighing four and a half ounces and five 
and a half ounces respectively. The heart showed advanced 
fatty changes with so-called tabby-cat striation in a marked 
degree. 

is case is of importance since the patient was not in 2 
condition of emaciation and regained fair general health 
although 54 years of age. The fact that she recovered from 
a severe attack of pleuro-pneumonia showed that the liver 

e was not so extreme as to be incompatible with a state- 
of nutrition and vigour equal to the strain of acute inter- 
current disease and restoration to the previous degree of 
health afterwards. 

The following is another example of more favourable course 
in atrophic cirrhosis. 

A man, aged 43 years, a cabman (formerly a pot-boy), of 
intemperate habits, was admitted to St. Mary’s Hospital on 


11 Case 53, 1891-92. 
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April 4th, 1894, suffering from ascites. The man was plump, 
soft of skin, and flabby of flesh. The abdomen was much 
distended with fluid measuring 404 inches in circumference. 
The hard edge of the liver could just be felt below the 
margin of the ribs, the heart sounds gave a slight apex bruit, 
and the apex was pushed up to the fourth space. There was 
no hypertrophy. A few medium moist riiles were audible at 
the base of the lungs. The urine had a specific gravity of 
1037 and was free from albumin. He was tapped 19 times 
between April and August, nearly 3000 ounces being 
removed. On August 9th he was tapped for the last time. 
The edge of the liver was not to be felt. The fluid did not 
return and he was discharged on Sept. 20th apparently well. 
On June 18th of the following year he called to report him- 
self. He complained of loss of appetite, but he was still plump, 
with a fair amount of subcutaneous fat, and was moderately 
well nourished ; there was no return of ascites. The liver could 
be felt just below the costal margin, extremely hard. In 
the following August he was readmitted for hæmatemesis ; 
the liver could just be felt. There was no ascites. The 
urine was of specific gravity 1020, with a trace of albumin, 
and there was a systolic bruit in the aortic area. Hæmatem- 
esis recurred and he died the following day, one and a 
half years after coming under treatment for ascites. At the 
post-mortem examination the liver was found to be con- 
tracted, weighing 484 ounces, was markedly hobnailed and 
tough, and was covered by thick false membrane ; the spleen 
was enlarged ; the kidneys were enlarged slightly, but other- 
wise were normal. The valves of the heart were athero- 
matous, otherwise the heart was normal. There was no 
general peritonitis. 

A woman, an acknowledged spirit drinker, was admitted 
into St. Mary’s Hospital tor jaundice and ascites in Jaly, 
1893. She was tapped twice and the ascites not returning 
she went out apparently well, to be re-admitted in January, 
1894, six months later, with a return of ascites. She was 
again tapped, once only, and remained without much return 
of fluid until January, 1895, when she was again admitted 
and tapped a fourth time. By some mischance which could 
not be traced suppurative peritonitis supervened and the 
patient died—one and a half years after first coming under 
treatment for ascites. The post-mortem examination was 
most instractive on account of the extremely small size of 
the liver, which weighed only 18 ounces instead of 50 ounces, 
and was typically hobnailed, with abundant adhesions 
between the liver and neighbouring organs, great thickening 
and shortening of the large intestine, the ascending colon 
being only two inches in length, and the fact that no morbid 
changes were found in the kidneys. 

Take, again, another case, that of a man who came under 
the care of my colleague, Sir William Broadbent. 

The patient was a florid bat fairly healthy looking man, 
aged 33 years, with a history of alcoholism but none of 
syphilis. He was tapped 11 times between 1893 and 1896, 
coming into hospital eight times for the purpose. The liver 
was small, only just felt at first, and at the last visit, in 
June, 1896, its size could not be made out. The man left 
hospital at that time apparently well and was lost sight of 
afterwards. 

Let me give another in illustration. The patient, a man, 
aged 35 years, under the care of Sir William Broadbent, 
was tapped 11 times. Ascites was first noted in July, 
1892. It being found impossible to remove all the fluid a 
localised collection was suspected and for this laparotomy 
was performed in December, 1893, nearly one and a half 
years after the first appearance of ascites. The diagnosis of 
a localised collection was verified; chronic peritoneal 
adhesions were found shutting in fluid between the stomach 
and diaphragm. The operation, however, proved fatal. 
Post mortem, advanced atrophic cirrhosis, peri-hepatitis, 
peri-splenitis, and peri-enteritis were found; the kidneys 
were unaffected. 

In this case peri-hepatitis may have played a part in the 
production of the abdominal dropsy. It seems to me 
immaterial, except in so far as it might affect the possibility 
of a favourable issue, whether the fluid was poured out as the 
direct result of portal obstruction or because of a local 
peritonitis due to the engorgement of the hepatic peritoneum 
from this same obstruction, or to alcoholic irritation. The 
case was one of advanced cirrhosis and ascites. The peri- 
toneal inflammations were not due to Bright’s disease for the 
kidneys were healthy. = 

In my notes I find a number of other cases of atrophic 
cirrhosis in which life has been prolonged for considerable 


periods after the first appearance of ascites. Apart, how- 
ever, from these observations of mine, there is evidence 
from other sources as to the occasional prolongation of life 
in atrophic cirrhosis for a considerable period after the 
betrayal of its existence by tbe occurrence of dropsy. One 
such is recorded by Dr. J. S. Bristowe'? in which the patient 
remained well for six years. The man was a drinker, had 
alcoholic neuritis, and the liver was not enlarged. 

The most notable case is one quoted by Dr. H. P. Hawkins 
in Allbutt’s System of Mecicine. The patient, a free drinker, 
came under the care of Dr. Murchison for alcoholic cirrhosis 
and ascites. From that time he became a total abstainer, 
and for 12 years enjoyed fair health. At the end of that 
time he came into St. Thomas’s Hospital with granular 
kidney and peritonitis, from which he died. The post-mortem 
examination showed a hobnailed liver with multilobular 
fibrosis and thickened capsule adherent to the diaphragm. 


PROGNOSIS IN THE HYPERTROPHIC FORM. 


In the hypertrophic form, however, the prognosis is less 
gloomy. In the majority of cases the disease progresses to a 
fatal ending, but far less certainly and, as I have seen it, 
less rapidly than in the contracted form. As I pointed out 
in 189218 it is the large liver which gives promise of recovery. 
Curiously enough. however, according to Dr. Rolleston and 
Dr. Fenton's statistics!“ and those, of Dr. Pitt,“ patients 
with enlarged livers who die are younger than patients who 
die with contracted livers. There is, however, no incom- 
patibility between the two statements. The patients with 
enlarged livers are younger than those with contracted 
liver ; if they die they die younger probably. This does not, 
however, affect the question whether more of these recover 
or prove that although they die younger on the average some 
do not run a protracted course. 

Again, the cirrhosis of the enlarged liver is said to be 
more acute, and this I believe is so, as I shall show later ; 
but this is only in its development; its after course may be 
prolonged. In some instances, no doubt, the estimation of 
the size of the liver during life is liable to error. A con- 
tracted liver displaced downwards may be mistaken for 
actual enlargement, especially in the case of women, and 
when ascites is present; and, on the contrary, a large liver 
may be mistaken during life for a small contracted one, 
when it is bound by adhesions to the diaphragm and tucked 
under it. Each of these cases has happened once within my 
knowledge, and once only, I think. In all other cases which 
have ended fatally and the condition of the liver has been 
verified by post-mortem examination, the diagnosis of enlarge- 
ment or contraction bas proved to be correct. Be this how 
it may, however, to put it broadly, the cases which do well 
are those in which the liver, apparently large, exposes a 
flat, hard surface to the abdominal front extending far 
below the edge of the ribs and sometimes down to the 
umbilicus. - 

In speaking of recovery in cirrhosis I may repeat it is not 
suggested that the impossible feat of removing the fibrosis 
is accomplished, but that changes are effected in the general 
condition, so that the disease does not progress. The effects 
of ascitic pressure, for instance, are removed. In alcoholic 
disease the stimulation of interstitial tissue is arrested; in 
syphilis gummata are reduced and the formation of fibrous 
tissue from them cut short; the peri-hepatitis and peritonitis 
subdued. In this way a condition of stable equilibrium 
is established compatible with the maintenance of life. 
In three cases of recovery from alcoholic cirrhosis with 
ascites recorded by Murchison the liver was enlarged. In 
another attributed to mitral disease of the heart the liver 
was enlarged. In one of the four cases observed by Dr. 
Bristowe the liver was greatly enlarged. In two cases 
recorded by Dr. Dickinson’? in which recovery took place 
after extreme ascites developed, and in one of which the 
diagnosis was verified on death from cerebral abscess two 
years afterwards, the liver was described as hypertrophic. 
In 11 other cases which I have culled from various authori- 
ties in which recovery is stated to have taken place and the 
patient to have regained apparent health for periods varying 
from one year to 18 years the liver was stated to be enlarged 
in six, contracted in one, and the condition not stated in 
four. 


12 Brit. Med. Jour.. April. 1892. 
13 Ibid., Nov. 10th, 1892. 
14 Birmingham Medical Review, October, 1896. 
16 Transactions of the Pathol: gical Society, v.. xl. 
16 Allbutt's System of Medicine, vol. v., p. 662. 
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First FAVOURABLE CONDITION Is THE LIVER BEING 
ENLARGED. 

This fact of the more favourable prognosis in cirrhosis 
when the liver is ed was recognised by Hanot and 
Gilbert,!“ who, writing of alcoholic cirrhosis, affirmed that 
the hypertrophic form was the most curable and that all the 
most successful cases they had seen were of this t In 
my address in 1892 I enumerated eight cases of hepatic 
ascites in which relief of the ascites and restoration of 
general health took place. To these cases of recovery, 
tem or prolonged, I may add three more, making 11 
in all. These are exclusive of those instances in which there 
was mere relief of symptoms sufficient to gs of discharge 
from hospital and of private cases which were not traced 
afuarwarde: Of these 11 cases the liver was greatly enlarged 
in seven, considerably in one, slightly enlarged in 
two, and in one the condition of the liver was not ascertained. 
If I add to these cases 24 others in which relief was such 
as to warrant discharge from hospital, or in private cases 
cessation of attendance, there are 30 in which recovery, 
either temporary or prolonged, resulted. I may remark with 
regard to the St. Mary’s cases that they were not merely 
tapped and discharged at once, but were kept in for consider- 
able 3 until recovery appeared stable and maintained. 
Of 80 the liver was markedly enlarged in 19 cases, 
normal or slightly enlarged in 3 cases, smaller than normal 
in 5 cases, and in the remaining 3 cases the condition was 
not ascertained. So that here, again, in nearly two-thirds of 
the cases in which good was effected by treatment the liver 
was enlarged. One salient feature of the cases which are 
capable of relief or recovery then is that the liver is 
enlarged. | 


FAVOURABLE OASES, BOTH SYPHILITIC AND ALCOHOLIO. 


yielding to anti-syphilitic treatment—as, for example, a 
recorded by Me 4 


syphilitic or mixed syphilitic and alcoholic hypertrophic 
cirrhosis there are, as has been already shown, instances 
in which the disease is 1 alcoholic in origin. These 
also are to be included amongst the cases of hyper- 
trophic cirrhosis which now and again recover. Syphilitic 
cases, it is generally allowed, occasionally recover. A 
certain proportion of cases of hypertrophic cirrhosis, also, in 
which no cause except alcoholic stimulation can be traced, in 
which syphilitic remedies are useless and even harmful, from 
time to time recover sufficiently to enjoy apparent health for 
years. Three cases recorded by Murchison were alcoholic in 
origin. In six cases of hypertrophic cirrhosis under my care 
which recovered for long periods four were judged to be 
purely alcoholic, one alcoholic and probably syphilitic also, 
and one syphilitic and probably also alcoholic. 
Goop NUTRITION THE SECOND FAVOURABLE CONDITION. 
Another condition, in addition to the hypertrophic enlarge- 
ment which marks the cases promising recovery, is the state 
of general nutrition. The patients who recover are, as a 
rule, comparatively healthy in appearance, not emaciated 
and not cachectic. The significance of this lies, of course, 
in the evidence it affords of the efficiency of the vital func- 
tions of the liver. It shows that sufficient gland structure 
intact to serve the of nutrition. In some 
cases of syphilitic affection which get well the cachectic 
state may be marked. In the pure alcoholic case, however, 
all the patients who have recovered within my personal know- 
pps Sl been in fair condition generally, not notably 
or greatly emaciated. 


17 Archives Générales de Médecine, 1890, vol. clxvi., p. 250, 


YOUTH A THIRD FAVOURABLE CONDITION. 


Another feature of the cases which are of more favourable 
prognosis is that they are as a rule younger than those 
which end fatally. Of the 11 cases of recovery which I 
adduced I omit five in which the further history was less 
perfectly traced. In the six others the later career was 
ascertained for periods ranging from six months to 
111 years. The average age is just over 39 years 
(39 years and five months). In 31 cases of recovery 
recorded by others the average age is, curiously 
enough, almost exactly the same, just under 39 years. 
Further, in the enlarged liver we find a texture tough and 
hard, but not that leathery hardness and toughness of the 
contracted form; there is nowhere any tendency to con- 
traction unless it be a little drawing in of the surface at 
interlobular points, giving the appearance of slight granula- 
tion. Microscopically, the connective tissue development is 
as a rule in a more active stage than in the atrophic form, 
the fibrosis is more diffuse and finer and one in which cell 
proliferation is conspicuous. Thus in the case?’ of extreme 
alcoholism in which the liver weighed 114 ounces the liver 
was smooth without thickening of the capsule or any 
peritonitis, and the cellular connective tissue elements 
were greatly increased, but the fibrous tissue was 
im ectly formed.. In another,“ not traced to alcohol, 
in which the liver weighed 72 ounces, the same active 
cell proliferation was observed. In the case of the 
boy * with enormously enlarged liver, previously described 
as probably a cirrhosis of congenital syphilis, this 
appearance of active cell proliferation and imperfectly 
developed fibrosis was most conspicuous. In a case of 
hypertrophic alcoholic cirrhosis recorded by Murchison, 
in which the liver weighed 80 ounces, the nuclear element 
was observed to be extremely abundant. This sign of 
an active process appears to prevail chiefly in hypertrophied 
forms and suggests a more acute condition than the mature 
fibrosis of the contracted form which bears evidence of a 
more chronic and advanced development. Possibly in some 
instances of early atrophic cirrhosis nuclear growth may 
be present; in cases, however, which pees to a final 
stage and death comes directly from the liver affection 
the contrast between the two conditions of fibrous change 
is generally distinctly marked. Dr. Price, as the result of 
his investigation of 143 cases of cirrhosis, came to the 
same conclusion—viz., that the large cirrhotic livers repre- 
sent a more acute form of the disease than do the small. If 
these conclusions are confirmed I think that some of 
these cases of hypertrophic alcoholic cirrhosis in younger 
subjects might be termed acute cirrhosis, set up by more 
acute and extreme drinking of more copious and more 
diluted solutions, as contrasted with the cirrhosis of older 
persons whose steady and protracted but less intense drinking 
of more concentrated solutions spread over many years 

roduces a more dense and mature fibrosis, with greater 
8 of secreting tissue. 

The characteristics, then, of these cases of cirrhosis which 
are more amenable to treatment and run a more favourable 
course to arrest or recovery—viz., an enlarged liver, the earlier 
age of the subjects, and the fact that they are generally in a 
condition of good nutrition and not emaciated, cachectic, 
alcoholic wrecks—are, I think, important. They all point to 
the conclusion that the morbid change is of a more active 
character than in the less favourable contracted form of 
cirrhosis, when the invading tissue is of a more gradual 
and slower growth and in a more advanced state of 
formation. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE FAVOURABLE CASES. 


To sum up. The distinctive features of the favourable 
cases are: 1. The liver is large and the cirrhosis is probably 
more acute. 2. The subjects are, on the average, younger 
than in the less favourable cases of contracted liver. 3. 
They are in a condition of fairly good nutrition. 
Lastly, they are, as a rule, either exceptionally hard 
drinkers, acute drinkers, or they are syphilitic. It 
may be asked with regard to these cases of apparent 
reco in itic and alcoholic cirrhosis, as shown by 
subsidence of ascites and reoovery of general health, how far 
this remained permanent. There is nothing more difficult, 
as every hospital physician knows, than to trace out cases to 


18 Case 8, 1898. 19 Case 2, 1899, 
20 Case-book, 1883. 
21 Quy’s Hospital Reports, series iii., vol. xxvil, 
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their conclusion. Leaving aside all which have been lost 
sight of quickly I have been able to follow out the history 
with some completeness in six instances—viz., for consider- 
able periods varying from one to 12 years, two to my 
knowledge surviving to this day; others I have observed for 
less, although for considerable, periods, at the close of which 
the recovery remained unimpaired. To show more com- 
pletely the course and character of these cases I shall state 
some of their salient features when I come to speak of 
Treatment in the next lecture. 


ERRatTUM.—In Dr. W. B. Cheadle's first Lumleian Lecture 
(THE LANCET, March 31st, p 995) the heading Ascites in 
Atrophic Cirrhosis—its Significant Viability in Atrophic 
Cirrhosis,” should read thus: ‘' Ascites in Atrophic 
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LECTURE III. 
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THE PARASITIC AND INFECTIVE VIEWS OF CANCER. . 


MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMBN,—It would be out of 
place here to enter into a detailed history of the early 
searchings after truth in this matter, for, however praise- 
worthy, nothing definite came of them. The first notable 
step in advance was made by Dr. W. Russell of Edinburgh 
in 1890. In the British Medical Journal for December of 
that year will be found a paper by him modestly entitled 
The Characteristic Organisms of Cancer.” Seeing that 
they were well displayed by staining with fuchsin he termed 
them ‘‘fuchsin bodies.” The attaching of men’s names 
to all sorts of silly little discoveries and operations is 
much to be deprecated, but so important a move in 
the right direction might well be commemorated by 
designating them Russell's Bodies.” He described 
them both as _ intra-cellular and extra- cellular, and, 
what is of much importance, he held them to be 
blastomycetes, a variety of the saccharo-mycetes of yeasts. 
The general opinion was distinctly against him, but in 1892 
appeared a paper by Professor Soudakewitch? of Kieff 
describing and figuring bodies obviously very similar to 
Rassell’s Bodies, and in the same year there appeared a very 
important contribution by Armand and Raffer® containing 
confirmatory evidence. Preparations illustrating both these 
papers were shown to Metchnikoff and that distinguished 
pathologist gave it as his opinion that the bodies were 
‘* parasitic protozoa.” This at once altered the venue from the 
vegetable kingdom to the animal kingdom. In this country 
the fuller investigation of the parasite has been very ably 
carried on by Mr. H. G. Plimmer of St. Mary's Hospital. In 
the so-called Cancer Number of the Practitioner, already 
referred to, will be found a review by him of the whole 
question up to April, 1899. It is a model of clear and 
unbiassed writing and the descriptions of the general 
structure of cancer and methods of examination are most 
admirable. For a considerable time my friend and old 
pupil, Dr. R. J. M. Bachanan, formerly assistant demon- 
strator of physiology in University College, Liverpool, and now 
physician to the Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of 
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1 Lectures I. and II. were published in Tax LANCET of March 10th 
and 24th, 1900, respectively. 


2 Parasitisme Intracellulaire des Néoplasies Oancereuses: Annales de 
l'Institut Pasteur, 1892. 


3 Journal of Pathology, 1892. 


the Chest at Liverpool, has been investigating these parasites, 
and in January, 1900, he contributed a upon them to 
the Pathological Section of the Liverpool Medical Institution. 
I have had the pleasure of going over all bis work with him 
and I cannot help coming to the conclusion that the bodies 
described as parasites are bodies sui gencris—special 
5 are not degenerations of cell protoplasm or 
of non- 
daily increasing evidence is now too strong to permit of our 
simply listening to those soeptical persons who merely deny 
their existence without having ever hunted for them or even 
seen them. Where these bodies come from, where they go. 
or what they do, is nothing to the point for the moment. 
The question is, Do they exist? I have been convinced that 
they do exist. 

A very reasonable qvestion on the part of the doubter 
is this: Cannot these said parasites be found in structures 
other than carcinomata and sarcomata? After Russell’s 
eee. many investigators said that this was so, 

ut, as time has gone on, they have failed so far to 
prove their case. On the other hand, Mr. Plimmer’s most 
extensive inquiries have gone all the other way. During the 
six years preceding 1899 he had examined microscopically 
1278 cancers taken as they came from many parts and organs 
and of all possible varieties. Out of tbis number he has 
found the parasite in 1130 instances. Of the cases in which 
he failed to find them 63 were densely fibrous and atrophic, 
actually in process of spontaneous cure, and 23 were so 
degenerate that they would not stain. He has examined by 
his method gummata, typical histoid tumours of all kinds, 
tuberculous growths, glanders, actinomycotic growths, epi- 
thelium which had been artificially irritated, and normal 
tissues, and never in man in any instance has he seen any 
intra-cellular or extra-cellular bodies like the parasitic bodies 
he describes or any which had their reactions. 

The opinion of Metchnikoff that the parasitic bodies were 
protozoa was for a while the dominant one with probably all 
investigators. But Dr. W. Russell's view that they were 
blastomycetes has been revived by two eminent Italian 
savants, whose names are at present in the mouths of all who 
are interested in the question. One of these is Professor 
Sanfelice, director of the Institute of Hygiene in the Royal 
University of Cagliari, and the other is Professor Roncali of 
Rome—the former working largely from the experimental 
point of view and the latter from the histological. Their 
opinion is distinctly that the parasites are blastomycetes. 
Mr. Plimmer, however, still holds to the protozoal view, as 
the better for provisional acceptance until more is known. 
It is clear that the question is not a vital one, and that, at 
all events, it does not in any way hinder the experimental 
work now going on and having for its object to prove that 
these bodies, when separated from the other constituents of 
a cancerous growth, when cultivated and the cultivated 
products implanted in animals, will be reproduced in these 
animals and originate cancer in them. 

What, then, is the appearance of these parasites? As I 
have seen them in Dr. Buchanan’s sections they are round 
cells possessing what would correspond to a central nucleus, 
a surrounding mass of indefinite protoplasm, and an envelop- 
ing cell-wall or enclosing capsule of some kind. These 
general features have been brought out by different investi- 
gators in different ways, but the plates published by them 
show a great uniformity in the general appearance of the 
parasite. The method of display pursued by Dr. Bucbanan 
is this. As fixing reagents he used (1) a saturated solution 
of perchloride of mercury in 0 75 salt solution in which the 
specimen was placed for 24 hours and then transferred to 
methylated spirit to which bad been added a few drops of 
saturated solution of iodine in alcohol; (2) bicbromate of 
ammonia; and (3) Fleming’s solution. As regards staining 
processes he found the Ebrlich-Biondi triple stain very 
good but apt to fade too quickly. Another method is 
to stain with Ehrlich's acid hematoxylin, wash in distilled 
water, and then blue in distilled water rendered faintly 
alkaline with lithium carbonate. Again, another method 
is, stain with saturated aqueous solution of fuchsin 8. 
or carbol-fuchsin 8., then dehydrate in absolute alcohol 
strongly tinged with aurantia, clear in clove oil tinged 
with aurantia, and mount in xylo-balsam. The size of 
the cells is very various. Mr. Plimmer reckons them at 
from 0:004 millimetre to 0:04 millimetre or even more. I 
have seen some which bave a circumferential row of fine 
dots disposed just within the capsule and others in which the 
nucleus has an appearance of being split up and the portions 
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somewhat twisted. Again, there are some which have most 
delicate lines radiating from the centre to the circum- 
ference. Some writers have described and figured quite an 
array of different forms of the parasite, but personally, 
possibly owing to my want of skill, I have not been able 
to make sure to myself of more than the varieties men- 
tioned above. As far as regards their mode of reproduction, 
Mr. Plimmer is of opinion that it is by division into two by 
the process of budding, or that the nucleus divides into two 
while the capsule throws in septa which meet between these 
two halves and so divide the parasite into two. Dr. Buchanan 
believes that reproduction is effected by sporing, although 
in his specimens I bave not been able to make sure of 
anything definite as regards this point. In a recent inter- 
view which I had with Mr. Plimmer he most kindly showed 
me his specimens and gave me the very beautiful one which 
I show you to-night. Those of you who may care to turn 
back to his article in the Practitioner will see that Fig. 1 in 
Plate 1 represents this in the most faithful manner. I also 
saw specimens identical with Fig. 8 in Plate 2, where the 
nucleus, becoming somewhat oval, had then divided into two. 

I would like here to quote some of Dr. Buchanan's con- 
clusions. He says: By careful comparison I found in 
these bodies a constant recurrence of definite structure, a 
beauty and regularity of design marked by stages of 
enlargement and growth with many evidences of a truly 
developmental process. Degenerative processes are essentially 
irregular with no definite recurrence of form and with no 
beauty of design. I entertained two ideas. 1. That if these 
bodies were traly parasitic from without two conditions were 
necessary for their entrance into cells: (a) either they must 
be capable of movement constituting change of locality ; or 
(b) the (epithelial) cancer cell must be capable of movement 
sufficient for it to enclose the parasite—or a combination of 
both conditions at onetime. 2. ‘That as a cancer is progressive 
in growth the parasite must develop in situ ; if it does not, then, 
if it be an exciting cause, the growth must eventually cease.” 
He then goes on to express his opinion that the parasite is 
capable of movement and that its appearance in many cases is 
due to definite change of shape (such as is generally recognised 
in amceboid cells) ; that in its young state it enters a cell and 
there develops, dividing and re-dividing into a number of 
spore-like bodies which may eventually fill and swell the 
capsule into a cyst in which the spore bodies lie like a 
mulberry mass and the cyst resembles a sporocyst; that 
these spores eventually find exit from the capsule, probably 
through a special aperture, whence they infect other cells; 
that the parasites are oe fertilised to ensure reproduc- 
tion, although the me has not yet been demonstrated ; 
and that they are living entities introduced from without to 
whom the cancer cell occuples the position of a host. 

It has been matter for wonder why, if the parasites are 
such well-defined bodies, they have not been noticed long 
ago. Bat the fact is that on any average tumour they are 
com vely few in number and have to be searched for; 
and—a most important point—they are not to be found in 
the hard centre of a scirrhous mass at ali, but only at the 
growing edges of a tumour. The centre is largely com- 

of fibrous tissue and cells in course of degeneration. 
t is the inactive part of the tumour, where nature is making 
an effort at cure. All the vigorous proliferating epithelium 
is at the margin and it is only inside active cells that the 
parasite is found. Then the processes of staining required 
to display the parasites are very delicate and complicated 
and are really only the product of the last few years. 

Ignoring, then, the question of whether the parasites are 
to be considered as yeasts and to be named blasto- 
mycetes,” or whether they are protozoa or coccidia, has 
anything experimental been done with them? I will begin 
with some recent observations made by my friend Mr. Keith 
W. Monsarrat, assistant surgeon to the Liverpool Infirmary 
for Children, in order, if possible, to confirm the observations 
of Sanfelice, Roncali, and others. Having obtained a fresh 
cancerous tamour he made into its outlying parts a series of 
some 20 or 30 incisions with a sterilised knife. Scrapings 
were taken from the edges of these incisions and inoculated 
on glucose agar. From this culture subcultures grown on 
wort 1 and wort bouillon were employed and were 
plen after 2} hours’ incabation at 37°C. From this, 
5 guinea-pigs were inoculated by intra-peritoneal injec- 

of 1 cubic centimetre of a culture 48 bours old. 
They showed no symptoms of illness and were killed at 
periods of from two to six weeks after the injec- 
tion. On opening the abdomen the omentum and general 
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peritoneal surface were found to be studded with nodules 
from the size of a pea to that of a pin’s head. To the naked 
eye nodales were visible in the lungs, liver, spleen, and 
kidneys. The parasites were found reproduced in the culti- 
vations and in the inoculation growths. Mr. Monsarrat 
employed the following staining process for them, which he 
believes very accurately differentiates them and picks them 
out from surrounding structures. Fix with saturated 
solution of perchloride of mercury and harden in alcohol; 
place in acetic carmine for half an hour and then wash in 
water, followed by two minutes in methyl violet 1 per cent., 
and two minutes in picric acid 25 per cent., and then 
transfer to clove oil until no more methyl violet will come off. 
The primary growths on the peritoneum are composed of 
proliferated endothelial cells. The organisms are present in 
considerable numbers, some within the cells but most outside 
them. This is contrary to what occurs in primary cancers in 
the human body where the extra-cellular parasites are few 
in number compared with the intra-cellular. In many of the 
nodules there is some attempt at the formation of a con- 
nective tissue capsule and in others the central parts are 
broken down. In the lungs the nodules are made up of 
endothelial cells; in each nodule there are organisms 
present and usually centrally situated. In the liver and 
spleen the nodules are very similar in appearance to the 
primary omental growths. The origin of the cells composing 
them is doubtful. In the kidney, where, again, the nodules 
are of endothelial origin, the cells are derived from those 
lining the Malpighian corpuscles and tubules. In no case 
was there any alveolar arrangement of the cells or any 
appearance resembling the endotheliomata of man. With 
regard to the cultures, the appearances agreed in the main 
with those described by Professor Sanfelice and Mr. 
Plimmer. Fresh specimens from them are spherical, they are 
from four to 10 micro-millimetres in diameter, and in most 
instances they take an aniline chromatin stain diffusely. 

I think we may regard Mr. Monsarrat’s work as quite con- 
firmative of what Mr. Plimmer has detailed with such 
admirable clearness and precision in the Cancer Number of 
the Practitioner. There his own experiments on the same 
lines are to be found and also the fullest directions for stain- 
ing according to the methods which he has found the best 
and which produce specimens at once beautiful and con- 
vincing. To anyone who wishes to know about the parasites 
of cancer this article is invaluable. But what has been 
briefly toached upon in this description regarding the results 
of the inoculation of animals with the parasite has been far 
outdone by Sanfelice, who began his researches in 1894, and 
whose last conclusions were published in 1899. Dr. W. Russel} 
has written a most admirable summary of Sanfelice’s last 
experiments.‘ If you will allow me I will give you the 
barest outline of them. Sanfelice was investigating the 
characters of blastomycetes when he found that some of 
them were pathogenic to animals and caused the growth of 
tumours in them. He selected a special organism for 
purposes of experiment, which he denominated the ‘‘ sac- 
charomyces neoformans.” Inoculations of guinea-pigs 
with it produced a general infection of the animal 
with the formation of tumours, consisting partly of 
masses of the parasite and partly of proliferation of 
the cells of the part. The general microscopic appear- 
ance of the new growths seems to have been pretty 
much what Mr. Plimmer has recorded as the result of 
his experiments and what Mr. Monsarrat has described as 
produced in his, as we have just noted. . Bodies were per- 
ceived having the appearance of what the earlier invest 
gators described as coccidia (protozoa), and what Dr. 
Rassell had described and regarded as blastomycetes. These 
bodies as found in the tumours differed somewhat from those 
in the cultures as regards appearance. He inoculated with 
pure cultures of the saccharomyces neoformans certain cate 
and found typical forms of Russell’s bodies in the tissues. 
To make sure of the matter he investigated the tissues of 
normal cats but no parasites were found in them, although 
this occurred invariably after the injection of the special 
blastomyces. The cats, in short, were very susceptible. 
(Cats, by the way, are liable to cancer, although not nearly 
in the same proportion as geldings.) Next the experi- 
menter proceeded to pass the blastomyces with which he was 
experimenting through a number of dogs, that is from dog 
to dog. In two instances something very specially tending 
towards malignancy was produced. In one case the dog was 
22ͤͤ SEA er ae en ee ee 
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inoculated in the two posterior nipples with the blastomyces 
which had been passed through several dogs. The animal 
died 10 months later with tumoura in both teats, showing 
retraction of the nipples and tacking down of the skin with 
secondary growths in the inguinal and abdominal glands. 
All these showed the type of adeno-carcinoma. In the other 
case a dog which was inoculated in both testicles died with 
adeno-carcinema of these organs with secondary growths in 
the neighbourhood of the penis and glans. If all this be 
trae it will constitute a remarkable advance in the history of 
the parasitic view of cancer, more especially when it is con- 
sidered that these experiments were conducted with cultures 
made from an organism obtained from a fruit juice. These 
he found much more active than the cultures made from 
cancer. I have seen a microscopic section of a tumour 
produced after passing a blastomyces through many animals, 
but I confess I could not recognise in it a typical carci- 
noma, although it assuredly tended in that direction and had 
a certain amount of connective tissue in its composition. 

If I were now asked what was the impression produced on 
my mind by what I have seen and read about the so-called 
% Russell’s bodies” or cancer parasites” I would put it 
briefly thus: 1. There is plainly a structure of a definite 
nature which is found in man at the marginal or growing 
edges of carcinomata. It is not found in any healthy tissue 
or in any other neoplasm except sarcoma. It used to be 
regarded as a protozoon or coccidium, but most in- 
vestigators seem now to regard it (as Dr. Russell did at 
first) as a blastomyces, which is a form of saccharomyces, 
reckoned to be a development stage of certain fungi. Most 
parasites are inside the epithelial cancer cells, but some are 
outside. There is a strong probability that they spread by 
sporing, although much mere knowledge on this point 
is wanted. How they get into or originate in the 
human body is not known, and what action, if any, 
they have upon the epithelial cells has not yet been 
demonstrated. But, admitting an action, it is doubt- 
less that of an irritant to them, which causes them 
to proliferate. 2. There is no doubt that from these 
parasites cultivations in certain media can be made, 
and that when such are injected into animals growths 
are produced in them, mostly of a fatal character, which 
contain these parasites. 3. Sanfelice asserts that he can 
produce the same results in animals by the injection of 
a blastomyces obtained from a fruit juice; furthermore, 
that by passing the parasites through a series of animals a 
tumour is at length produced which is an adeno-carcinoma. 
On these points I cannot say anything of my own knowledge 
beyond what I have said a few sentences back regarding a 
section of such a tumour which I have seen. 4. That as yet 
there is no clear and indisputable proof of the infectivity of 
cancer; that consequently any strong assertions to that 
effect or any statements that surgeons infect wounds by dis- 
seminating cancer products through them during operations 
are not justified ; that, on the other hand, the possibility of 
this infeotivity must not be sneered at or treated lightly in 
view of the remarkable information which has been obtained 
during the last few years concerning the cancer parasite and 
certain of its attributes. This is not the time for positive 
assertion ; this is the time for patient experiment and the 
collection of facts. 


OPERATIVE PROCEDURES IN MAMMARY CANCER. 


When I left my medical school in 1862 my recollection of 
operations for cancer of the breast was that they consisted 
of local removals of the tumour of the most imperfect 
description. If any glands were affected, not merely in the 
case of breast cancer but in all instances, ipso facto that was 
a sufficient bar to any operation. In 1867 Mr. C. H. Moore of 
the Middlesex Hospital, whose experience of cancer in that 
institution was great, wrote what is now an almost historic 
paper on ‘‘ Inadequate Operations in Cancer,” which set a 
great many minds thinking, inasmuch as it was a revolt 
against constituted authority. It made me think, too, so 
that I became deeply interested in the question. I hope that 
in what I am about to say I may not appear to be too self- 
satisfied with what little share I have been enabled to take 
in it, but this does seem an opportune occasion for present- 
ing to the medical public a review of the history of 
the operations for mammary cancer, seeing that the 
changes that have occurred in a very brief period have 
been of profound moment, and what has been done only 
a few years ago seems wonderfully soon forgotten. Well, 
then, during the 10 years following Mr. Moore’s protest 


t progress was made by the persevering and bold manner 
in which Lister and Bryant and Annandale and Heath and 
other able surgeons attacked secondary glandular growths 
and demonstrated that all that was required for their safe 
removal was careful patient dissection. Among English- 
speaking surgeons Samuel Gross of Philadelphia was the 
next who made a notable move in favour of the free removal 
of breast cancers,’ and to him much is due for the earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm with which he pushed his case—as will 
be remembered by all those who, like myself, had the 
privilege of being his friend. 

My first paper on the subject was read to the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Branch of the British Medical Association in 
1877. and was termed ‘'A Plea for the More Free Removal of 
Cancerous Growths.” In it I said: I can point to several 
cases of hard scirrhus of the breast in which the whole 
mamma has been removed which have now remained well 
for years. There is no mystery about this, ali that 
is required is to take the precaution to cut freely 
through sound textures. But this is exactly what surgeons 
will not do. I bave over and over again watched a 
surgeon remove a breast and have seen him make his 
incisions so as to include a little elliptical bit of skin 
containing the nipple, after which be would proceed to 
scoop out the breast so as to get nice flaps, which fell 
easily together and covered in the wound. He never con- 
sidered that in the brawny dotted skin over the tumour 
were already implanted the germs of the disease and that 
the most dangerous thing he could do was to leave plenty 
of skin—skin, one of the tissues above all others 
along which cancer cells love to make their way. I can 
safely affirm that in the great majority of operations 
for cancer which I have seen, and they are not a few, the 
cancer has not been removed root and branch. When the 
tumour has been carefully looked at after the excitement 
of the operation has been over there has generally been 
found some spot where everyone wished that a bit more had 
been taken away. Not long ago I was looking over some 
old illuminated manuscripts. Among other pictures of the 
tortures inflicted upon the faithful there was one in which 
a horrid wretch was represented with a great crooked knife 
mangling the body of a devout female. He had slashed 
off one breast, the former site of which was represented 
by a great bleeding chasm, while with one hand he was 
clutching the remaining organ and with the other was pre- 

ing with one sweep to lop it off also. I could not 
elp wishing that I had this picture to hang up in the 
students’ room in our school, not in terrorem, but as my 
idea of what most amputations of the breast ought to 
be; not a niggling, half-and-half digging out of the tumour 
but a radical sweeping away of the whole,mamma, skin 
and all. ...... I have a very strong notion that it would not 
be a bad plan when removing a breast always to clear out 
the axillary glands whether we can feel anything wrong with 
them or not; and I mean to try it. At present we only 
remove the glands when we can distinctly feel them 
enlarged, and that frequently through a great deal of 
fat and a thick skin. How do we know they are not 
already affected? And then the patient disappears and 
doesn’t return till the axilla is full and the great vessels 
are so mixed up with the disease that we despair about 
being able to clear everything out and so leave her alone. 
8 By disabusing the lay mind of the unreasonable 
dread of operation the public will come to regard an 
operation for cancer in the same light as they do an 
operation for stone or for cataract; a bad job at the 
best, they will say, but still with a prospect of ultimate 
cure. They will come to us when their cancers are small 
and request us to remove them, and, if we could only 
extirpate them freely, what might we not expect? Have 
you ever imagined what the results would be if all cancers 
were thoroughly excised when they were no bigger than 
peas?” 23 years have elapsed since I said the above words 
and I have very little more to say now. 

In 1880—three years after the above—appeared Mr. 
Samuel W. Gross’s admirable work on ‘‘ Tumours of the 
Mammary Gland.” In it occur the following sentences :— 
„This point demonstrates that the wiser course is to explore 
the axilla, even if its glands cannot be detected from 
without. By clearing out that cavity in all operations we 
may naturally expect to diminish, if not prevent, further 
local dissemination and remove foci of general infection.” 


6 Tumours of the Breast, 1880. 
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My next papers, on Free Removal of Mammary Cancer 
with Extirpation of the Axillary Glands as a Necessary 
Accompaniment,” were read before the meeting of the 
British Medical Association in Worcester in August, 1882, 
and to the Medical Society of Liverpool in the same year. 
They are in purport the same paper. The results of 46 
cases were given. May I quote a paragraph or two from 
this paper? I said, referring to my paper written in 1877: 
In this paper it was asserted that surgeons do not remove 
cancers of the breast. After an interval of five years I feel 
obliged to re-assert the statement. Surgeons, as a rule, do 
not remove cancers of the breast. They persuade their 
paa that they do and they almost persuade themselves. 

ut there is always that little bit which they leave behind 
and which they fondly hope will not 


w because it is such 
a little bit. ts 


Alas! that so little leaven should leaven the 
In the present paper a principal object is 
to advocate the removal of the axillary glands as well as the 
breast in all cases, whether we can feel them enlarged 
or not; in fact, to make a clearing out of the 
part of the operation for removal 
I have been quietly practising this 
for three or four years, having been driven to the 
conclusion that it was the right thing to do by dis- 
covering that, even in those cases where certain glands 
could distinctly be felt enlarged when the axilla was opened, 
small ones were discovered which although most palpably 
affected were quite incapable of being affected from the 
outside. From this it follows that the usual fumbling in the 
axilla which is commonly practised is all nonsense. When 
the glands are as big as walnuts any first-year student can 
tell that they are affected. But what I wish with all earnest- 
ness to insist upon is that there is a stage—the earliest 
stage—when they are certainly infected, although to the 
touch, through layers of fat and skin, nothing amiss can be 
felt. When a dresser at the end of his report upon a case of 
mammary scirrhus winds up with the stock phrase, ‘Glands 
in the axilla not affected,’ I immediately stop him with 
‘How do you know? All that you should say is that you 
can’t feel them, which is a totally different matter.“ 

In 1887 I read a paper to the Harveian Society of London, 
entitled Extirpation of the Axillary Glands a Necessary 
Accompaniment of Removal of the Breast for Cancer,” with 
details of 82 cases. I there reiterated the points which I have 
just alluded to, and added some others which had struck me. 
“Having cleared out the breast I do not cut it adrift, but 
leave it suspended by its upper and outer end. I next open 
the axilla and in so doing carry away a continuous mass of 
tissue upwards from the mamma with the object of including 
in it all the lymphatic vessels going from the breast to the 
glands. This is an important step and should never be 
neglected. I have tied the axillary vein at least half 
a times, and there was not the slightest difference 
afterwards between these cases and others, so that it seems 
certain that careful ligature thereof is not in the least a 
dangerous proceeding. Is it necessary to divide the 
pectoralis major? Very seldom, I think. I imagine that 
out of my 82 recorded cases it was not done more than two 
or three times. If the floor of the axilla has been widely 
opened and if the arm is properly drawn up you can feel 
with your finger quite well up to the clavicle and pinch or 
pull down glands from the very top of the cavity. Dividing 
the pectoral muscle adds somewhat to the tediousness of the 
operation, but that is all.” 

Seeing that my paper, although urging the employment of 
a much more extended operation than that usually per- 
formed, did nevertheless seem to prove that greater immunity 
from recurrent disease was obtained thereby, I had hoped 
to have received some Jittle encouragement from the London 
surgeons present at the meeting. Exactly the reverse was 
the case. In the International Journal of the Medical 
Sciences (1888) is a most important paper by Mr. Samuel 
Gross in which he said: In the remarks on Banks’s paper 
at the Harveian Society in the spring of 1887, in which that 

n reported 82 cases of extirpation of the breast along 
with the axillary contents, Bryant and Butlin questioned 
whether the complete operation afforded better results than 
the incomplete, and Butlin, Pick, and Cripps held that 
clearing out the axilla in every case was neither neces- 
sary nor judicious, although Pick asserted that the skin 
should be freely removed. Owen was the only member 
who gave cordial support to the procedure urged by 
Banks, the opinion being that the operation 
was with an excessive mortality and did not 


lessen the risk of recurrence.” Mr. Thomas Smith, by the 
way, thought that the patients lived longest who had never 
been operated upon and that it was a question for considera- 
tion whether a local excretion of cancer did not render 
patients less liable to constitutional disease. I returned to 
Liverpool very much downcast after this meeting, but I am 
glad to think that after 13 years Mr. Edmund Owen and I 
are here to-night to rejoice in the complete triumph of the 
pea for which we contended on the night of March 3rd, 
887. | 
Mr. BUTLIN’S VIEWS. 

Before I enter on the discussion of this question let me 
say that no personal feeling exists between myself and those 
who hold the doctrine of extensive operation, and that if I 
speak at any time warmly on the points under discussion it 
is because the subject is one in which I take the warmest 
interest and on which I hold very decided opinions. I 
entertain a great respect for both Dr. Gross and Mr. Banks, 
and only mention their names as the distinguished leaders of 
a school of surgery from which I venture to disagree.” 
Mr. Butlin was good enough to make these very kind 
remarks in 1887 and I would like here entirely to reciprocate 
them. After this very generous introduction, however, he 
made some criticisms which I am sure he will forgive me 
reproducing here, along with some remarks made in 1881 
and 1898. 

1881. From the Transactions of the International Medicat 
Congress.—Mr. Butlin said that he quite agreed with 
Dr. Gross that in the case of any tumour of suspicious 
character the sooner it was removed and the more freely it 
was removed the greater were the prospects of complete 
recovery; and farther, he agreed thoroughly with Dr. Gross 
that in the case of carcinomatous tumours it was highly 
desirable to extend the operation so as to examine the axilla, 
if there were any doubtful fulness, even though no definite 
enlargement of the glands could be detected. 

1887. From the Operative Surgery of Malignant Disease.— 
Mr. Butlin wrote that no prolonged search need be made for 
the lymphatic vessels lying between the breast and the 
axillary glands. If there were not any distinct cords to be 
felt running up into the axilla it was not necessary to search 
for the lines of lymphatic vessels or to remove a large 
quantity of the fat and other tissues in order to insure their 
removal. Referring to Gross and Banks, these surgeons 
were in the habit of cutting off the mamma with all the skin 
which covers it, dissecting off the fascia from the pectoral 
muscle, searching for outlying lobules of the gland in the 
surrounding tissues, carrying the incision into the axilla, 
whether enlarged glands were previously felt there or not, 
and clearing out the glands and all easily removeable 
structures. Both surgeons were impressed with the abso- 
lute necessity of very extensive operations if the patient 
was to be afforded a reasonable chance of complete 
recovery from the disease. Both surgeons had pushed 
this teaching so far that it had already gained many 
adherents, although he believed rather among foreign 
than among English surgeons. Indeed, he was sur- 
prised to find how strong an opinion was expressed against 
it by some of the English operating surgeons at a recent 
meeting of the Harveian Society in the discussion of a paper 
by Mr. Banks. As he entirely disapproved of this wholesale 
way of treating cancers of the breast and believed it to be 
unscientific and needlessly cruel to many women he would 
venture to criticise it as thoroughly as he could. The opera- 
tion recommended by Banks was not such an operation as 
that which was frequently practised in London and provincial 
hospitals, but was much more sweeping, for it included the 
whole of the skin over the breast and not merely over the 
tumour. In fact, the breast was, so to speak, lopped off as if 
the operation had been performed with a sword or a 
knife. Now, he quite admitted that if the entire breast was 
to be removed in every instance of cancer the operation 
should be of this sweeping character. But he was strongly 
of opinion that the practice of removing the whole of the 
breast in every case was theoretically and practically wrong. 
Probably a long time and much false reasoning were required 
to induce the acceptance of the doctrine of the necessity of 
the removal of the mamma for cancers of small size limited 
to a part of it; and he was afraid a still longer time and 
much good reasoning would be required to convince surgeons 
that the practice was radically wrong. So far as the removal 
of the glands was concerned, by all means let them be 
removed when they can be felt enlarged and appear to be 
within reach of removal, and in cases in which there was a 
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doubtful fulness which was not apparent on the other side. 
Bat let no theoretical considerations lead them further than 
this, and on no account let the axilla be opened in search of 
diseased glands of the existence of which there was not the 
least outward or palpable sign. In reply to all the arguments 
he had brought forward Mr. Banks had at his command a 
very strong answer—viz., his results. He quite admitted, 
aud with very great pleasure admitted, that, so far as his 
later results were concerned, they were the best he had 
ever seen from operations performed with the knife. The 
superiority of these statistics may be accounted for, not 
by the fact that the entire breast was removed in every 
instance, but because Mr. Banks was in the habit of 
sweeping away the disease itself and the surrounding 
textures in a fashion at which most operators would be 
horrified. 

1898.—In the number of the British Medical Journal 
for Nov. 26th, 1898, Mr. Butlin wrote that he had read 
Professor Halsted’s paper on the Results of Operations for 
the Oure of Cancer of the Breast (1894), and his results 
appeared to him to justify a thorough reconsideration of 
the subject of the operative surgery of cancer of the breast. 
This operation was suggested by a paper in Langenbeck's 
Archiv (1889) on the Causes of Local Recurrence of Cancer 
after Amputation by Dr. Heidenhain and he studied it along 
with a paper on the Sargical Anatomy of the Breast and 
Lymphatic Glands, reprinted from the Edinburgh Medical 
Journal (1892), which the author, Mr. Harold Stiles, had 
been so kind as to send him. Both authors had come to 
the conclusion, from a general and microscopical examina- 
tion of a number of breasts which had been removed, that 
cancer of the breast rapidly extends back towards and then 
into the p3ctoral fascia, even when there appears to the 
naked eye to be a considerable interval between the pos- 
terior border of the tumour, and that the pectoral fascia 
is often very difficult to separate satisfactorily from the 
surface of the mascle. Looking back on his own clinical 
ex perience in order to see how far it seemed to be consistent 
with the investigations of Heidenhain and Stiles he could 
quickly remember several cases in which recurrence had 
taken place in the substance of the pectoral muscle after the 
removal of a cancer which appeared to be quite separate from 
the pectoral fascia and even after the fascia had been roughly 
dissected off. (Then followed a long description of Halsted's 
operation with Mr. Butlin’s expressions of belief in its 
value.) 

Now if any gentleman will take the trouble to turn up 
Mr. Butlin's work on The Operative Surgery of Malignant 
Disease he will find that the last chapter is devoted very 
largely to three things: (1) a subdued admiration of a 
certain Dr. Bougard of Brussels who used caustic paste for 
the destruction of cancerous mammz as well as of the 
axillary glands down to the vicinity of the main vessels and 
nerves ; (2) an advocacy of the mere removal of malignant 
tumours of the breast and nothing more, seeing that the 
evidence for the removal of the entire breast was only very 
partially true; and (3) a very sharp attack upon the doctrines 
then being promulgated by Dr. Gross and myself. Dr. Gross 
presently wrote these words: ‘‘ Had so good a pathologist as 
Batlin been in possession of the facts derived from my 
practice and that of Kuester he would scarcely have given 
utterance to so pernicious a doctrine—a doctrine which, we 
fear, will so influence English surgeons as to counteract in 
great measure the recent advances that have been made in 
the treatment of carcinoma of the breast.” 

For myself I offer no criticism. I have merely quoted the 
tpsissima verba of Mr. Butlin in 1881, 1887, and 1898, and 
leave them to the consideration of the surgical profession. 


HALSTED'S AND OTHER OPERATIONS. 


In the British Medical Journal of Dec. 5th, 1898, is a very 
full description of Halsted’s operation. It contains 15 para- 
graphs with very minute details down to the grasping of the 
tumour with the left hand and the scrapulous dissection of 
the axilla with ‘‘the sharpest possible knife.” The only 
points of any fundamental importance in which it differs 
from the operation ascribed by Mr. Butlin to myself (just 
quoted) consist in the removal of the sternal portion of 
the pectoralis major and the division of the pectoralis 
minor with reflection of that muscle. This is described 
as necessary for the complete removal of the glands 
in the axilla. I desire entirely to dissent from this 
view. I do not believe it necessary; still less that 
the entire pectoralis major need be removed, as is 
now Dr. Halsted's present contention. If the arm be 


properly manipulated and the great pectoral well dragged 
upwards and inwards the very topmost point of the axilla 
can be cleaned out. Moreover, if there is any doubt at all, 
the great pE are muscle can be cut across with very little 
trouble and then stitched togetber with catgut sutures, as 
I have every now and then done. In tbe Transactions of the 
American Surgical Association Dr. Halsted relates that he 
almost invariably cleans out the supra-clavicular region 
and that our rule ought to be, ‘‘ Operate on the neck in 
every case.” For this purpose, however, he does not divide 
the clavicle as he did five or six years ago, but, if it 
were very desirable to remove the supra-clavicular contents 
in one piece with the axillary contents and breast, one 
need not hesitate to excise, if mecessary, even the 
entire clavicle. He considers the neck involvement is no 
more serious than the axillary and that the neck can be 
cleared out just as thoroughly as the axillary region. He 
believes that in the near future we shall remove the medias- 
tinal contents at some of our primary operations. 

With every wish to defer to the opinions of those from 
whom I differ I feel sure that they will permit me to state 
my views as plainly as many of tbem bave stated theirs. 
Some little apology I may plead—viz., that I have removed 
the breast and cleared out the axilla over 250 timer. 
It is a locality with which I am necessarily fairly familiar. 
Well, I have stated that I do not consider that carry- 
ing away the entire great pectoral muscle and dividing 
the small one are at all necessary for the satisfactory 
removal of the axillary contents. Moreover, I have given up 
attempting to get any good out of clearing out the supra- 
clavicular region. In former days when 1 thought I could 
remove any cancer I did a good many cases, but never one 
survived long. Ido not say I will not do it again if an appa- 
rently suitable case occurs. I did it 12 months ago on a 
lady who had a small cancer situated about an inch below 
the clavicle which had directly affected the cervical glands, 
but it was a failure, as usual. Dr. Coley in the article 
„Cancer in ‘Twentieth Century Practice of Medicine 
says: The only positive evidence Halsted's statistics afford 
us as to the value of this operation of cleaning out 
the supra-clavicular fossa rests upon two cases in which 
the operation was done secondarily and in which the 
patients remained well three and three and a half years 
after the operation. In view of what I have already 
said regarding the failure of a three-year limit as establish- 
ing a cure of the disease we cannot consider the question as 
settled with much stronger evidence.” Natürlich! My 
notion is this, that when cancer has laid hold of the supra- 
clavicular glands it has got such a grip as to be past extirpa- 
tion. It is like a burning house. When the fire is beginning 
even some buckets of water will put it out, when it has got 
to a certain pitch a whole fire brigade will not quench it. 
Moreover, an experienced fireman will tell you the minute 
he sees the fire whether he can put it out or not. 
Bennett May in his Ingleby Lectures for 1897 says that 
he thinks it very doubtful whether some of these modern 
extensive operative procedures confer any additional im- 
munity from recurrence at all commensurate with their 
severity. It is clear that in both classes of operation 
the majority of fatal cases die from internal metastases 
without external recurrence, and against these no operation 
can protect. Dr. Matas of New Orieans at a meeting of the 
American Surgical Association in 1898 said, speaking of 
Halsted and Meyer's operations. that he firmly believed that 
surgery had there nearly reached, if it bad not already 
attained, its maximum expression of effectiveness, beyond 
which it is absolutely impossible to advance without great 
risk to life or with any further expectation of increasing the 
chances of permanent recovery. I entirely agree with Mr. 
Marmaduke Sheild when he says that the swing of the pen- 
dulum of surgical opinion is generally too extreme and has 
now turned from too slight to too extensive operating. 

One word more in reference to removing the great 
pectoral muscle. Do cancerous recurrences take place in the 
substance of that muscle? Are they found in the interval 
between the great and small pectoral muscles? Taking the 
latter query first, I have never seen such an occurrence. 
Referring to the first I believe that when the great pectoral 
muscle is the site of recurrent growths they creep into it 
from the subcutaneous tissues and pectoral fascia. They do 
not primarily originate in the muscle. There is, therefore, 
no need for its removal on that ground. No man in this 
country has had more experience of the pathology of cancer 
than Mr. H. G. Plimmer from his connexion as pathologist 
to the Cancer Hospital. In a conversation with him the 
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other day he perfectly concurred in this view, and, more- 
over, stated that he had never known anybody live long 
after distinct invasion of the supra-clavicular glands. 

I think I need say very little concerning the operation of 
Berger which means removing the upper limb along with the 
scapula. It may be dismissed with the remark I once heard 
made by my friend Mr. Owen about another matter slightly 
altered from the French marshal’s observation about 
Balaclava : “ C'est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la chirurgie.” 
steed there are hypodermic syringes and morphia still in the 
lan 


In the operations, the statistics of which I am about to 
present to you, my plan has been this. I never make 
angular, triangular, or multi-angular incisions, for they are a 
farce. I draw a circular ring fence” with a knife outside 
the apparent limits of the mamma if the tumour is central, 
and if it is lateral the ring fence” should bulge well 
bsyond the tumour. I then slip the blade on the flat beneath 
the skin for about two inches and undercut it all round. 
This skin is then well pulled back at successive points by 
an assistant, and where the undercutting stops there the 
removal ns. 80 one gets a long way beyond the 
rough limits of the mamma proper. Then the tumour is 
removed and the fascia is dissected off the great pectoral 
mule. The great advantage of the undercutting is that 
one can get the fascia off the muscle as far inwards as the 
sternum down to the ribs and up almost to the clavicle. 
As Mr. Butlin mentions, the removal of the fascia was one 
of the points dwelt upon by Dr. Gross and myself very many 
years ago. The axilla should then be opened by an incision 
jast under the edge of the great pectoral and the upper end 
of the gland, and the whole contents of this cavity, as far 
as they can be held together, carried away in one mass. 
The importance of this lies in the fact that recurrence in 
the axilla takes place for the most part, not in glands that 
are left behind, but in fragments of lymphatic vessels. I 
feel convinced of that. A good plan is to get hold soon 
of the axillary vein and then there is nothing else to 
trouble about. One must take the matter very patiently, 
getting everything out of the cavity that can.be got and 
cleaning up the digitations of the serratus magnus. On no 
acount do I introduce the ‘sharpest possible knife” into 
the armpit or any knife at all. I use a dissecting tool, two 
very long strong pairs of dissecting forceps, and curved probe- 
pointed scissors. But everybody according to his taste 
except beginners, who ought not to use knives here. A drain 
hole should now be made jast above the edge of the 
latissimus dorsi. Concerning the covering in of the great 
wound it is remarkable what can be done towards pulling it 
together by very strong wire and by the help of lead battons. 
The very top of the axillary incision should be kept 
open. I put a little bit of gauze into this aperture and 
into the in hole below. I wash my hands well with hot 
water and soap before operating. I pour hot water con- 
stantly over the wound during the operation and see that it 
is dry from blood at the end. I use no disinfectant fluids 
and I dress the wound with a piece of perchloride gauze and 
a pad of absorbent wo2l over it. I have used this plan of 
operating for over 20 years and have only altered it slightly 
in the following points. After reading my paper to the 
Harveian Society in 1887, so soon as I had recovered from 
my first discouragement I proceeded to remove more skin 
than ever, for I became more and more convinced that skin 
is the really dangerous tissue in this matter of cancer of the 
beast. Thiersch grafting was not then invented and so I 
had great difficulty in covering the big wounds. It was then 
that I the practice of undercutting which I have 
demonstrated and taught ever since. If a wound of great 
size is left uncovered nowadays we have Thiersching to fall 
back upon. I have ‘used it both at the time of operation 
and afterwards when granulation was going on, and I prefer 
the latter plan. 

The accompanying reproduction of a photograph shows the 
result of the operation just described. The patient was a 
small woman, the carcinoma was of about the size of a 
walnut, and the affected glands were few in number and not 
big. It was, therefore, a proceeding of quite moderate 
dimensions. Just as I finished a sudden thought struck me 
to have it photographed. My house surgeon, Dr. Arkle, ran 
to his room for his camera and took a rapid picture. If it is 
not very successful the flurry of doing it in so much haste 
must account for that; nevertheless, it will give an idea of 
what I regard as the complete operation in opposition to 
the ‘‘ redundant” variety. (See Fig. 7.) This lady was u 
sud walking about on the twelfth day with the woul 


entirely healed, without a drop of suppuration, and without 
a degree of rise in tem ture. 

A view is being now taught that there is great danger of 
infecting the wound with the knife that has made the 
exploratory incision through the tumour. I have seen no 
evidence whatever to this effect and the extreme difficulty of 
getting the strongest cancer jaice to reproduce anything in 
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The illustration shows the “complete” as opposed to the 
“ redundant” operation. a 


any cultivation medium is not in favour of it. Besides, let 
the operator wash bis knife if he is afraid of this accident. 

Before leaving this subject I wish to make a few remarks 
and I find great difficulty in making them, so much do I fear 
lest what I may say should be regarded in any way as deroga- 
tory to the talents of two gentlemen for whom I have a very 
great admiration—Dr. Heidenhain and Mr. Stiles. In 1887 
Mr. Butlin said with reference to mammary operations: ‘‘ It 
was only during the writing of this book that I became 
impressed with the necessity for reconsideration of the 
subject.” In 1898, in consequence of having read Dr. 
Halsted’s paper, the results ‘‘appeared to me to justify 
a thorough reconsideration of the surgery of cancer 
of the breast.” In this he was fortified by the work 
of Heidenhain and Stiles. Now the researches of these 
gentlemen on the minute lymphatics of the breast and neigh- 
bouring tissues and the way cancer creeps into them are of 
the greatest interest from an anatomical point of view. But I 
do not see that they have done anything very specially to 
inflaence the views of men who are occupied practically 
in endeavouring to eradicate mammary cancer. Dr. Coley 
says: Still later in 1889 Heidenhain by his very careful 
and scientific investigations as to the manner in which cancer 
cells extended from the original focus of the disease into the 
neighbouring parts demonstrated the facts, many of which 
Moore and Gross had already from clinical observations pre- 
viously assumed as true. The gist of Heidenbain’s results 
may be summed up in a few words. A cancerous tumour 
that has become sufficiently large to be recognised clinically 
has already scattered its infective cells throughout the entire 
breast, the neighbouring chain of glands and in many cases 
the fascia overlying the pectoral muscle.” Quite so; but 
there was no surgeon in 1889 who did not know this asa 
matter of fact, although the matter had not been demon- 
strated by the microscope. It was not that surgeons did not 
know this, it was that they were not bold enough to act on 
their knowledge. In justice to myself and to the memory of 
my late friend Gross [ think it rather hard that a certain 
group of surgeons should date the origin of the modern opera- 
tive treatment of cancer from the microscopic investigations 
of Heidenhain and Stiles and the labours of Halsted and 
themselves. 
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TABLE OF STATISTICS. 
Cases in which the Disease proved Fatal by Local Recurrence. 
SE 1.— (a) Cases which lived between One and Three 


Years. 

No. | Age. Duration of life. Age.| Duration of life. 
1 ? 5 months, 40 1 year 4 months. 
2 | 50 6 4 45 l e» 6 p 
3 | 5 68 „ 40 ln 
4 6l 6 ow 48 1, 6 ” 

5 50 8 45 52 1, 6 * 
6 46 9 5 7 1 „ 8 15 
7 47 9 5 46 E 2° 3% 
8 54 10 i 46 l œœ 8 * 
9 35 10 „ 44 1, 9 i 

10 ? 10 „ 58 2 years. 

11 41 l ë a 45 2 „ 

12 3 1 year. 34 2 „ 

13 39 * 39 2 „, 

14 41 1 „ 53 2 „ 

15 7 1 62 2 i 

16 58 l „ 56 2 „, 

17 67 l ow 36 2 years 2 months. 

18 46 l s 42 2 * | j 

19 60 1 year 1 month. 54 2 „ 3 ra 

20 41 l osl Ge 49 2 „ 4 8 

21 35 1 LAJ 2 90 38 2 oe 6 99 

22 45 l s3 y» 54 2 „ 6 + 

23 | 55 lin 2 „. 40 2 „ 6 ii 

24 55 l „ 2 „ 50 2 „ 6 » 

25 42 1 „ eee 

(5) Cases which lived between Three and 14 Years. 

50 40 3 years. 59 46 4 years 2 montha, 

51 | 52 3 years 2 months. 60 57 „ 8. y» 

52 43 3 „ 3 „ 61 [50 4 „ 6 „. 

58 48 3, 5 „ 62 | 48 | years. 

54 50 S» 8 ws 63 34 5 years 7 months, 

5 48 3 „ 3 „ 64 67 5 w 7 „ 

56 ? 4 years. 65 36 Tae 3 p 

57 43 4 „ 66 60 | 12 years. 

58 47 4 „ 67 40 14 „ 


U 


SERIES 2.— Cases alive and remaining free from Disease. 
(a) From One to Three Years. 


No. | Age. | Duration of life. No. | Age. Duration of life. 
1 40 | 1 year 5 months. 56 2 years. 
2 49 1 5 6 „ 58 2 years 4 months. 
3 39 1 99 8 97 57 2 99 5 os 
4 (?) 1 „„ 10 i 53 2- ji 8 
5 54 l „120 y 56 2, 6 „ 
(6) From Three to 21 Years. 
11 56 3 years. ` 30 50 7 years 2 months. 
12 45 3 j 31 55 „ 6 a» 
13 24 8 is 32 51 8 years. 
14 46 | 3 „ 8 6) 8 „, 
15 45 3 years 1 month. 34 63 8 years 2 months. 
16 | 4/3, 3 „ 35 64 8 „ 5 „ 
17 38 3 ia] 6 99 36 39 8 ve 6 $9 
18 4 3 5 43 31 69 | 10 years. 
19 60 4 „ 4 p 38 62 |10 ,, 
20 | 50 | 4 „ 10 „, 39 | 40 10 years 3 months. 
21 62 4 „ 3 “3 40 55 | 11 years. 
22 54 | 5 years. 41 41 | 12 years 7 months. 
23 31 S years 5 months. 42 46 | 14 years. 
2 50 5 „ 6 n 43 | 62 | 14 years 3 months, 
25 52 6 years. 44 53 14 „ 8 5 
26 45 | 6 years 4 months. 45 50 14 „ 10 „ 
e æ 4 16 2 , 
28 | 47 7 years. 47 42 17 „, 10 „ 
29 43 7 „ 48 49 | 21 years. 


SERIES 3.—Cuses where the Patient Died without Local or 
General Return as far as Known. 


No. | Age. 
1 48 
2 56 
3 37 
4 38 
5 43 
6 41 
7 49 
8 45 
9 62 

10 32 
11 46 
12 67 
13 ? 
14 56 
15 48 
16 54 
17 38 
18 50 
19 ? 
20 42 
21 63 
22 61 
23 55 
24 43 
25 ? 
26 49 
27 56 
28 48 
29 | 50 
30 53 


— - 


SERIES 4.—Cases with no Local but General Reourrence. 


Duration of life. 


2 months. 


1 year 4 months. 
1 year. 

1 os 

1 „ 

1 year 6 months. 
1 97 8 70 

l „l0 ay 

1 50 9 oe 

2 years. 

2 years 6 months. 
2 oy 11 10 

2 oe 6 os 

2 „ 8 „, 

2 : LAJ 7 os 

3 years. 

3 years 8 months. 
3 9» 9 LAJ 

3 oe 8 99 

4 years. 

4 „ 

5 years 6 months. 
5 99 6 99 

6 yoars. 

8 „ 


8 years 2 months. 
9 years. 

9 years 3 months. 
16 years. 

18 „ 


— — 


Cause of death. 


Died in asylum—mania (?). 
Acute pleurisy. 
Heart disease. 
Childbirth. 
Acute meningitis. 
Some nerve disease. 
Acute pneumonia. 
Sudden coma and collapse. 
? 
? 
Bronchitis and heart disease. 
Pneumonia. 


Acute tuberculous phthisis 
(doctor's rep.). 


Liver elrrhosis. 
Phthisis and hemoptysis. 
2 
Diabetes. 

Acute bronchitis. 

Do. 

Some cerebral disease. 
Renal and general debility. 


“No secondary cancer (doctor’s 
rep.). 


M ? 
Pneumonia, 
Apoplexy. 

? 

Heart disease. 
Apoplexy. 
Influenza. 

t Weak heart at 71 years. 


— —— — 


No. Age. 
1 49 
2 26 
3 42 
4 50 
5 42 
6 40 
7 53 
8 42 
9 61 

10 35 
11 40 
12 49 
13 51 
14 (?) 
15 56 
16 (?) 
17 40 
18 (?) 
19 33 
20 62 
21 52 
22 52 
23 | (?) 
24 48 
25 67 
26 49 
27 (?) 
28 46 
29 88 
30 38 


Duration of life. 
3 months. 
8 „ 
1 year 
1 year 2 months. 
1 „ 2 „, 
1 79 4 57 
1 * 6 9 
2 years. 
2 years 1 month. 
2 „ 6 months 
3 years. 
3 o9 


3 years 1 month. 
3 „ 10 months. 


3 99 10 os 

4 years, 

4 „ 

4 oe 

4 oe 

4 years 10 months. 
5 years. 

5 „ 

5 years 6 months. 
8 99 2 9e 

7 years. 

7 years 2 months. 
7 oe 4 97 

10 „„ 6 „ 

10 oo 6 98 

14 years. 


Sites and causes of internal 
recurrence. i 


Liver. 

Lung. a 
Cancerous pleurisy 
Pelvic organs. 
Humerus, 

Liver. 

Lung. 
Stomach—probably cancer. 
Spinal column. 
Lung. 
Lung—probably cancer. 
Stomach. 
Rectum. 

Uterus. 
Lung. 

Uterus and rectum. 
Lung—probably cancer. 
Lung. 
Rectum. 
Cecum. 
Rectum. 
(Esophageal disease (?). 
on Relapse.” 

Lung. 

Lung. 
Stomach and Pleura. 
Liver and rectum. 
Ovary. 

Liver. 
Stomach— probably cancer. 
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SERIES 5.— Imperfect Cases in which it was found impossible 
to remove the whole Disease at the time of Operation. 


Na. | Age. Duration of life. No. | Age. Duration of life. 
1 | 82 1 year 6 months. 
[2] 6 4 months. 
i 381 2 years. 
4, 42 — 


SERIES 6. Cases done under one year and about which 
nothing can as yet be said.—16 cases have been operated upon 
during the past twelve months successfully. 

SERIES 7. Cases which recovered from operation but cannot 
be traced.—These numbered 15, of whom one was alive after 
two years 10 months, another after two years six months, 
and a third after eight months. 

SERIES 8.—Cases Operated upon during 1896, 1897, 1898, 

Tas 1899, and Three Months of 1900. 


March. 


| 
1 21 | January. 42 December. 
2 January. 22 February. 43 April. 
3 November. 23 November. 44 March. 
4 October. 24 September. 45 October. 
5 November. 25 November, 46 Marob. 
6 August. 26 January. 47 January. 
7 April. 27 | May. 48 October. 
8 February. 28 March. 49 January. 
9 October. 29 June. 50 November. 
10 August. 30 | November. | 51 August. 
11 October. 1898. 52 April.. 
12 December 31 | June. 53 April. 
13 March. 32 | November. 54 June. 
14 December 33 November. July. 
34 June. June. 
N 35 | Jane. 57 | April. 
15 April. 36 March. i 
16 December 37 April. l ° 
17 March. 38 September, | © ' March. 
18 April. 39 October. 59 March. 
19 May. 40 December. 60 January. 
2 October. 41 March. 


Among these 60 cases there was no fatal one. 


The above table of statistics speaks for itself. I am sorry 
that during the removal from our old Liverpool Infirmary to 
the t one the histories óf many cases were lost. But 
what I have laid before you have been collected with as 
much care and accuracy as I could give to the matter. 
Mistakes there may be, but I am certain that they cannot 
be sufficiently numerous to invalidate in any way any general 
conclusions that may be drawn from the table. ‘the cases 
number 213, of which 175 are available for statistical com- 
In Series 1 it is noteworthy that of the 67 persons 
who died from local recurrence 17 lived for periods between 
three and 13 years. Series 2 shows 38 persons alive and well 
between three and 21 years after operation. To Series 3 it 
may be objected that I cannot prove that some of the 
patients did not die from internal recurrence. It is a fair 

t and all I can reply is that I have taken all the 
pains I could to make sure of the causes of death and have 
pat any doubtful ones into Series 4. But, after all, if a 
canoer of the breast seems a fit subject for removal we do not 
speculate on internal recurrence, for our business as surgeons 
is to find out whether we can eradicate the disease locally 
so that we may be able to give patients who apply 
early for relief a good prospect. of future immunity. 
Now, the first four seriea comprise 175 patients and of these 
106 have remained free from local recurrence. Of the 108 
there have lived 73 over three years as follows: cases that 
lived between three and six years after operation, 40; cases 
tbat lived between seven and 14. years after operation, 28 ; 

_and cases that lived between 16 and 21 years after operation, 
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5. Take from these 73 cases half a dozen in case of errors, 
and still it follows that for every one of my 67 failures I can 
pit against ita case where the patient remained free from 
three to 21 years. With. regard to tables of statistics in 
general the plan of taking percentages of small numbers of 
cases ought to be abolished. The figures in a surgical article 
nowadays make it look like an extract from an accountant’s 
report on a bankruptcy case. As for the Three Years’ Cure 
System it, too, must be abolished if people are to be instructed 
fairly. Let no woman be reckoned cured of cancer of the 
breast till she is dead. 
And now, gentlemen, I have only to thank you for the 
-patient courtesy with which you have listened to my poor 
attempts in a line of surgery to which I have devoted the 
best efforts of my life during the past quarter of a century. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS.—PARASITES IN MAMMARY 
CARCINOMA. 

Fria. 1.—Parasltes in a mammary carcinoma; two in centre wel 
defined. » 375. Reichert vr oil immersion. Dr. R. J. M. Buchanan: 

Fie. 2.—Parasites in an axillary gland secondary to mammary car- 
cinoma. x 375. Reichert y; oil immersion. Dr. R. J. M. Buchanan. 

Fic. 3.—A single well-defined parasite from infiltrated skin over a 
mammary carcinoma. x 375. Reichert M oll immersion. Dr. R. J. M. 
Buchanan. . 

Fig. 4.—Group of parasites in a mammary carcinoma. x 350. Mr. 
Keith W. Monsarrat. 

Fig. 5.—Coverslip preparation of parasites cultivated on artificial 
media from a Mammary noma. x 75. Low power. Mr. Keith W. 
Moonsarrat. 

Fig. 6.—Lung of guinea-pig showing parasites the result of the 
inoculation of cultivation, Fig. 5. x 350. Mr. Keith W. Monsarrat. 
1 specimens were prepared by Dr. R. J. M. Buchanan and Mr. K. W. 

onsarrat. ; 


REMARKS ON THE PHYSICAL SIGNS OF 
PULMONARY DISEASE.' 


By P. H. PYE-SMITH, M.D. Lonp., F. R. S., 
CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


THE great step made by Laennec in scientific medicine 


| was not the invention of an instrument, like the ophthalmo- 


scope or the laryngoscope, for we can do without the 
stethoscope in auscultation ; and Auenbrugger’s discovery 
of percussion, made 50 years before, had been almost 
forgotten until Corvisart translated it in 1908. Mediate 
auscultation was the great discovery it was because Laennec 
was a morbid anatomist as well as a clinical physician and 
was thus able to compare intelligently his observations at 
the bedside with the anatomical facts of the dead-house. 
The same is true of Bright and albuminous nephritis and of 
the application of electricity to diagnosis by Duchenne and 
Erb. If diagnosis is to advance it must still go hand-in- 
hand with post-mortem inspections. 

In forming a diagnosis we depend partly on symptoms and 
partly on physical signs. The distinction is neither logical 
nor important. We call dropsy a symptom of heart disease, 
put why not a sign? and why is ascites a physical sign 
rather than a symptom of cirrhosis of the liver? The real 
distinction would seem to be rather between symptoms which 
are subjective conditions of the patient's consciousness, such 
as pain of all kinds and degree, pruritus, inability to move, 
nausea, dyspnœa, amaurosis, diplopia, anorexia, and sym- 
ptoms which are objective, recognised by the physician 
independently of the patient’s consciousness, such as 
pallor, cyanosis, convulsions, mydriasis, albuminuria, and 
hemoptysis. The former set can be simulated, the latter 
cannot. 

Among objective symptoms the so-called physical signs 
form a separate group. The most important thing to notice 
of this group is that physical signs tell us only of physical 
conditions. The Argyll-Roberteon pupil, the absence of a 
knee-jerk, the presence of Jacksonian convulsions, icterus, 
or p are all objective symptoms; but they are physio- 
logical conditions and point to physiological causes ; whereas 
dulness of the chest on percussion means solid lung, fluctua- 
tion of the abdomen means water in the peritoneum, a 
cardiac murmur infers the presence of a fluid vein, and a 
rile or rattle the formation of bubbles. Unlike other 
objective symptoms physical signs tell us nothing of 
— . — —ũ— — — 


1 Part of this paper was read before the Medical Society of Torquay 
in October, 1899, and part before the South London Branch of th 
British Medical Association in February, 1900. f 
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the physiology of disease, the perversion of functions; 
they do not even tell us the nature of the solidifica- 
tion of a pulmonary Jobe or that of the liquid which 
causes bubbles in a bronchus. Tbe former may be due 
to hepatisation, compression by pleural effusion, or infiltra- 
tion by cancer ; the latter to the mixture of moving air with 
mucus or blood or pus, or beef-tea. Physical signs point 
only to pbysical conditions, not to pathological processes— 
hence it is undesirable to speak of ‘‘ pneumonic”’ crepitation, 
of ‘‘bronchitic” râles, or ‘‘cavernous” breathing. This 
may be thought bypercritical, but I feel sure that I am right 
in 55 loose descriptive way of reporting the 
physical sounds of the chest by which each writer makes 
some new comparison or coins some new term. Nothing is 
more repellent to students and nothing makes reports of cases 
of pulmonary disease so tedious to read and so difficult to 
understand. 

The essentials of auscultation of the lungs are, I venture 
to think, neither very numerous nor very difficult, and they 
admit of being stated in precise, definite, and recognised 
language. For instance, the difference between dulness and 
resonance is easy fur even an untrained ear to appreciate, 
though the slight degrees of dulness need attention and 
experience to recognise. But a ‘‘boxy” note, skodaic 
resonance, ‘‘tympanitic dulness,” a flat or empty 
(leer as Bkoda called it) percussion sound—these terms are 
either indefinable or contradictory or tautological. A 
resonant sound is louder by amplitude of vibrations, 
longer by duration of vibrations, lower pitched by frequency 
of vibrations, and it possesses more tone—i.e., a greater 
proportion of regular overtones. A dull note is much less 
sonorous, much shorter in duration, higher in pitch, and 
above all is a mere toneless noise without any musical 
quality. Between the absolute dulness on percussion of a 
chest full of fluid or of the muscles of the thigh and the 
resonance of healthy lung there is doubtless every grada- 
tion; as, again, there is between healthy pulmonary resonance 
and the over-resonant note given out by the larynx on per- 
cussion, the ‘‘amphoric”’ note of pneumothorax, and the 
dram-like note of tympanites. But the whole difference is of 
degree, and there is no special quality of tone or timbre, 
as Piorry imagined, peculiar to the liver, the spleen, tbe 
muscles, the heart, or the solidified lung. One only of his 
delusive distinctions must, I think, be admitted—the kind of 
resonance which is produced on percussing a subcutaneous 
osteal surface, a solid but very elastic tissue. When three 
of the four characters of dulness above given are present, 
shortness, weakness, and high pitch, combined with one 
element of resonance—namely, the presence of tone — there 
resulta the so-called ‘‘tympanitic dulness” which may be 
easily imitated by tightening up a drumbead. The sound is 
then high-pitched, faint, and short, but it still has the 
musical quality due to regular overtones, and we instinc- 
tively infer that air is present in a tight cavity. 

The practice of auscultation of the breathing bas snffered 
even more than has that of percussion from needless refine- 
ments, inaccurate language, and vaguely descriptive or fanci- 
fully metaphoric terms. The healthy pulmonary murmur 
(wrongly called vesicular,” for whatever its mechanism its 
seat is certainly not in the alveoli) is, I am convinced, liable 
to considerable variation in healthy persons. It is loud when 
the chest is thin and faint when the walls are well clothed with 
fat and muscle. It is loud in children, and this puerile” 
character is often mistaken for a morbid sign. Much of 
what is called ‘‘harsh” breathing is nothing but loud 
breathing, for a mere noise like the pulmonary murmur of 
health is apt to become harsh—i.e., unpleasant to the ear— 
when its loudness is much increased; and I would fain 
_exclude the former epithet altogether. The distinction 
between a pulmonary breath-sound, however loud or barsh or 
‘ coarse” (another undesirable adjective) it may be, and 
bronchial, tubular, or tracheal breathing is one apparently 
difficult to catch. At least, most learners call puerile, 
exaggerated, or supplementary breathing ‘‘ bronchial” and 
true bronchial breathing ‘‘ amphoric.” 

I do not deny that there are gradations between vesicular 
and tubular which may if we please be recognised as 
t“ broncho-vesicular,” obscured,“ ‘‘ veiled,” or transi- 
tional,” but I am sure that they are rarely met with and that 
the less often such ambiguous terms are employed the better. 
Bronchial or tubular breath-sounds are almost always marked 
by prolonged expiration, but their distinctive character is 
what is called blowing or ‘‘ puffing ” or ‘‘ whiffing ”—i.e., 
the inspiratory and expiratory murmurs are more continuous, 


more equal in character as well as in duration, and bave more 
tone than bave those of vesicular breathing. Though often 
loud, tubular breath-sounds are often very weak. In fact, 
the loudness of the sounds heard over the larynx or trachea 
makes them somewhat misleading as an example of tubular 
breathing. In teaching this part of the subject I have always 
regarded the healthy ‘‘vesicular murmur” as the laryngeal 
murmur due to a fluid vein in the glottis mcdified by spongy 
lung, and not tubular respiration as the sound in the 
bronchial tubes transmitted by solid lung; and the same 
theory applies to bronchophony and vocal resonance, and 
also to tactile fremitus. 

The adventitious pulmonary sounds were all described by 
Laennec as rales (in English, rattles) and the term is still 
used in this comprehensive sense by, I believe, all French, 
most German, and some American writers. But in England 
we have for balf a century been accustomed to confine the 
word räles to ‘‘ moist sounds like the rdle muqueuzr, and 
to use the term rhonchus for all dry sounds,” including 
the rile sonore or rhonchus of Laennec and his rdle sibilant. 
„ Moist” and dry are not happy descriptions of the rale 
and the rhonchus, for the mucous membrane of the trachea 
and bronchi are never dry, and it seems absurd to associate 
„dry sounds with free expectoration. ‘‘Rdle” and 
‘rhonchus ” as we use them are arbitrarily assigned, and 
the original meaning of the latter a snore - would 
exclude sibilant rhonchus. Still the difference between the 
two kinds of adventitious breath-sounds is important and 
admits of exact definition, both as an auditory perception 
and as a physical phenomenon. Räles or moist sounds are 
interrupted, rhonchi or dry sounds are continuous; tåles are 
caused by successive explosions of bubbles, rhonchi by a 
fluid vein. The loudness and the low pitch of a 
1file or a rhonchas are indicative of the larger size 
of tube, the trachea, or larger bronchi; faintness 
and sbriller pitch lead one to refer them to the 
smaller bronchi. Moreover, in the case of rdles a 
very few explosions give the impression of large bubbles in 
a large tube like the trachea, while a great number of them 
suggest to the listening ear small bubbles in a small bron- 
chus. A much more important character and one which bas 
been misapprehended by many writers is that between con- 
sonating and non-consonating rales. The former bave a 
musical quality or at least some degree of tone, the latter 
are mere noises. The distinction is that felt by Laennec 
when he distinguished rales crépitants from rales à grosses 
bulles. The late Dr. George Barlow called the former 
“crackles” and the latter rattles.“ Most writers speak of 
the former as bright.“ clear,“ musical, or metallic“ 
rales, and the latter as ‘‘ bubbling” ales. But all rales are 
bubbling, and the word crepitant' does not in itself denote 
anything more definite than Laennec's comparison with the 
sound made by burning salt. No one who has auscultated 
with care can overlook the difference referred to, but it does 
not seem to be generally recognised that tbe difference 
between a clear or crackling räle and a bubbling 1âle 
is really that between more or less musical sounds with 
regular overtones, and mere noises without tone. More- 
over, the distinction is of great practical importance, which 
has not, I think, been clearly recognised by most writers on 
auscultation. The first kind, ‘‘non-consonating” or tone- 
less 1åâles, always imply a spongy condition of the lung, 
whereas riles with tone (consonating or crepitant) always 
point to solidification of the lung ; the only exception being 
when they are rendered musical by the bubbles bursting in 
a ae cavity filled with air, as in cases of a very large vomica 
or of pneumothorax. The peculiar and characteristic dis- 
tinctions of true pneumonic crepitation are the large number— 
i.e., small size—of the detonations which compose it, and 
their eminently consonating and therefore wonderfully clear 
and distinct character. 

Is a rile a sign of pulmonary cdema? I think not. 
Œdema of the lung is effasion of serum into the interstitia) 
tissue between the air-passages. (dematous lung does not 
sink in water and therefore it still contains air, and it does 
not cause dulness during life. The räles sometimes heard in 
cases of cedema from Bright’s disease are, I believe, due to 
inflammatory effusion of mucus into the bronchioles. They 
are small but toneless. When I bave heard consonating 
riles during life 1 have found lobular pneumonia after 
death. 

What is the nature of so-called capillary bronchitis in the 
aged? The term capillary dates from a period when the 
anatomy of the lung was not understood, for there are no 
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capillary bronchioles or air-passages; but is there a form of 
bronchitis which spreads as far as the pulmonary lobules and 
no farther? I doubt it, and if I am right in the doubt does 
it not follow that capillary bronchitis of the aged is 
anatomically identical with lobular or catarrhal pneumonia 
(pulmonary catarrb) of children? The opportunities of seeing 
the lungs in the former case are much fewer than in the 
latter, bat where I have had an opportunity I have seen 
some of the lobules hepatised in cases of suffocative bron- 
chitis in old people. It is exceedingly rare for death to 
occur from bronchitis in early and middle adult life—twice 
only have I met withit. May we not say that (with similar 
rare exceptions) fatal acute bronchitis in children is lobular 
pneumonia with more or less collapse; that in aged patients 
also it is lobular pneumonia; and that in the periods 
between it is a secondary complication of acute miliary 
taberculosis, of lobar pneumonia, or of phthisis? In cases 
of life assurance I have scarcely ever known a death 

as due to bronchitis between puberty and 60 years 
of age which did not on inquiry turn out to be phthisis or 
pneumonia, often disguised under the meaningless term of 
“ congestion of the lungs.” 

With regard to the physical signs of phthisis, are we not 
too apt to look for the striking and interesting sounds which 
belong to its later stages, such as absolute subclavicular 
dulness, amphoric breathing, consonating rAles, and the per- 
cussion note of the cracked pot? In early cases of the 
disease, when we are most concerned to detect and to treat 
it, do we often find decided dulness? I think not, and if we 
check our auscultation by our knowledge of anatomy we 
cannot expect it; for at this early period the tubercles and 

eumonic patches affect only separate lobules or alveoli or 

ter-alveolar passages, and such an affected area (only 
observed after death when there are more advanced changes 
in other parts) does not sink in water. 
in chronic cases we often find so much vesicular emphy- 
sema at the necropsy that it is no wonder that small 
patches of consolidation fail to deaden the percussion 
note. For resonance spreads, but dulness does not. From 
observation on the lobular pneumonia (pulmonary catarrh) 
of children I am convinced that isolated lobules in 
a hepatised state do not appreciably affect the per- 
cussion note of the chest; it is only when three or four 
contiguous lobules are solidified that we recognise the 
dulness which they produce. Even in the later stages of 
phthisis I am convinced from post-mortem experience that 
the subclavicular dulness is often due to pleuritic thickening 
and adhesions--no doubt tuberculous in origin—and not to 
extensive consolidation of the apex. This would explain why 
we not infrequently find a flattening under the clavicle with 
deficient resonance, and yet the breath-sounds are not 
bronchial in character nor is the vocal resonance altered. 
Another cause of complete dulness at one apex is the 
presence of a large cavity. This never, I believe, gives a 
resonant note. Such large cavities are always surrounded 
by a dense thick capsule of fibrous tissue and are adherent 
to the chest wall. They can only form slowly and 
therefore they belong to the most chronic cases—i.e., to 
the most resistant and the most hopeful; whereas when 
there are very slight dulness and no other striking signs, 
only non-consonating rales and prolonged expiration, if 
there are fever, wasting, and diarrhoea, we have to deal with 
a rapid and almost hopeless form of the disease. 

Brook-street, W. 
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THE following are the principal causes of dilatation of 
the stomach : (1) cicatricial contraction of the pylorus, due 
asually to old gastric ulcer; (2) malignant disease of the 
pylorus ; (3) adhesions outside the pylorus; (4) gastroptosis ; 
(5) spasm of the pylorus from ulcer or from excess of free 
hydrochloric acid; (6) atony ()); (7) various neuroses; and 


1 A paper read before the West London Medico-Obirurgical Society 
on Jan. 5th, 1900. 


Moreover, even: 


(8) floating kidney on the right side. It is only to the first 
three of these causes that I can refer in this paper. 

With regard to diagnosis, the following are the principal 
methods of examining the stomach : (1) inspection ; (2) pal- 
pation; (3) percussion; (4) auscultation ; (5) intubation ; 
(6) artificial distension of the stomach with gas; and 
(7) the chemical examination of the stomach contents. It 
would take too long to refer to these methods in detail, but 
I would point out that on inspection of a case of pyloric 
stenosis one often sees, not only a rounded tumour caused by 
the dilated stomach, but waves of peristalsis passing across 
the abdomen from left to right. The methods of palpation 
and percussion are so well known that nothing need be said 
on them. I might, however, mention that by auscultation 
we may hear splashing sounds within the stomach 
and bubbling of gas in the region of the pylorus. 
Intubation is a most valuable method, and its use should 
never be omitted in the examination of a case of 
dilated stomach, except whero active ulceration is strongly 
suspected. A soft rubber tube is swallowed by the patient 
with practically no ‘discomfort, the stomach contents can 
then be evacuated by expression of the stomach or by the 
attachment of a syphon tube. It is usual, half an hour 
before using the tube, to give Ewald’s test breakfast, which 
consists of a plain roll and balf a pint of warm water or 
weak tea; the fluid obtained after extraction is available 
for the application of chemical tests. To cause artificial 
distension of the stomach the two constituent parts of a 
seidlitz powder may be given separately in a little water. 
The carbonic acid gas thus generated causes dilatation 
of the stomach and enables one to define its limits with 
precision. This method, however, causes considerable dis- 
comfort to the patient, since carbonic acid gas produces 
spasm of the pylorus; less discomfort is experienced if 
the stomach be distended by air pumped into the stomach 
by means of the stomach tube. The chemical examination 
of the stomach contents is undertaken to determine whether 
there is an excess or absence of free hydrochloric acid and of 
lactic acid or acid lactates. The simplest test for hydro- 
chloric acid is a solution of phloroglucin and vanillin in 
absolute alcohol. A few drops of this are placed in a china 
plate and a drop of the stomach filtrate is placed close to it, 
so that the edges of the two drops coalesce. The plate is 
then warmed, and if any free hydrochloric acid is present a 
red tinge appears; the amount can be estimated by making a 
control test with a 1 per cent. solution of the acid. The 
easiest test for lactic acid or acid lactates is to place a few 
drops of neutral ferric chloride solution in three drachms of 
1 in 20 carbolic acid, and then add water until an amethyst- 
blue colour results ; a few drops of the stomach filtrate added 
to this will produce a yellow colouration if lactic acid or acid 
lactates be present. 

These tests are of importance in distinguishing between 
the various forms of dilated stomach; thus in malignant 
disease we usually get an excess of lactic acid and an entire 
absence of hydrochloric, and in gastric ulcer or cicatricial 
contraction due to this we find an excess of free hydro- 
chloric acid, and in dilatation due to gastroptosis or to 
neuroses we find the amount of free hydrochloric acid 
fairly normal. The foregoing, however, is not absolutely 
correct, and I have obtained false information in two 
of my series of cases. In No. 13, which was advanced 
malignant disease, an excess of free hydrochloric acid was 
demonstrated, and in No. 12 there was an entire absence 
of free hydrochloric acid, although the dilatation was 
due to cicatricial contraction. The presence or absence 
of a tumour is not of much value in the diagnosis 
of a case, although in some cases one can be felt in 
the region of the pylorus; and when the stomach has been 
much dilated this tumour may be freely moveable and may 
be found even as low as the iliac fossa. Asa general rule, 
however, in malignant disease, if a tumour can be felt, the 
case will prove to be too far advanced for radical treatment, 
and its absence is certainly no evidence against the exist- 
ence of this disease; on the other hand, a distinct nodule 
can sometimes be felt in cicatricial stenosis, and a small 
moveable tumour was felt before operation in No. 10 and 
No. 11. Another well-recognised symptom of malignant 
disease—viz., coffee-ground vomit—is often not present 
till late in the case, and so its absence is of no clinical 
importance. 

Briefly, then, the symptoms of malignant disease of the 
pylorus which would indicate surgical interference are: 
(1) pain, usually localised to 12 pyloric region and felt in 
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OPERATIONS FOR DILATED STOMACH. 


| 0 i 23 
x | 2 
No. Date. 85 E Place. ‘Disease. Operation. a Remarks. 
| 0 
1 August 8th, 1893. | M. ! 69 Private. Careinoma of pylorus. Gastro enterostomy. C. | — 
2 Dec. 10th, 1894. ` F. 31 West London Hospital. 8 i D. Death on the tenth day 
| | from broncho-pneumonia. ` 
3 July 7th, 1899. M. | 56 + 35 * O. . later, vide 
| , No. 15. 
4 | July 26th, 1899. M. 34 s a C. Pylorectomy later, vide 
| No. 16, 
5 | August 21st, 1899. | F. | 63 Private. ” Gastro-enterostomy for D. Death on the seventh day 
| gastric fistula. | from exhaustion. 
6 | Nov. llth, 1899. F. ! 50 ations Cottage Hos- a Gastro-enterostomy. C. — 
pital. 
7 Dec. 16th, 1899. | F. 58. West London Hospital. 2 M 'D. Death on the ninth day 
| | | from peritonitis. 
8! Jan. 3rd, 1897, F. 39 m > | Cleatricial stenosis of 8 R vide No. 12. 
| | pylorus. 
9 June 5th, 1897. F. 40 | 50 Adhesions round Separation of adhesion. C. — 
pylorus after gastric ae 
| ulcer. | 
10 Feb. 7th, 1895. M. 54 18 Cicatriclal sten sis of Loreta s operation. C. — 
pylorus. i 
11 May 19th, 1899. F. | 62 Private. Cicatricial stenosis of Pyloroplasty. C. — 
pylorus. | | | 
12 | Nov. 15th, 1899. | F. 42 West London Hospital. ees stenosis of ‘a C. Same patient as No. 8. 
i ' pylorus. 
13 June 28th, 1899. | F. | 44 | ii | Carcinoma of pylorus, T D. Death on the sixth day. 
| from exhaustion. 
14, May 20th, 1899. |M. T | 5 Pvlorectomy by D. Death on the sixth day 
| Kocher's method. | from kink of jejunum. 
15 | July 25th, 1899. M. | 56 , 10 * Pylorectom y. C. Same patient as No. 3. 
16 August 8th, 1899. M. 4 ae 7 + O. Same patient as No. 4. 


16 cases—5 deaths 11 malignant 


the back; (2) signs of dilatation of the stomach; (3) retching 
and vomiting, usually only after solids ; (4) peristaltic waves 
seen over the stomach area; (5) absence of free hydrochloric 
acid from the fluid obtained on passage of the stomach-tube 
or from the vomited matter; (6) progressive emaciation ; 
(7) obstinate constipation; and (8) progressive anemia. 
The age of the patient has also to be considered, for as a 
rule dilatation in patients under 40 years of age is due to 
cicatricial contraction, since malignant disease is uncommon 
under that age. However, in two of my cases, No. 2 and 
No. 4, malignant disease was present at the ages of 31 and 
34 years respectively. 

The surgical procedures which are undertaken for the 
relief of dilated stomach vary with the cause. In malignant 
disease they are either pylorectomy or gastro-enterostomy ; in 
non-malignant stenosis they are either pyloroplasty, gastro- 
enterostomy, Loreta’s operation, pylorectomy, or division of 
adhesions. In gastroptosis and neurotic cases lavage and 
massage will usually suffice, but in obstinate or long-standing 
cases, where the dilatation does not yield to these means, the 
following operations may be undertaken. In gastroptosis the 
stomach may be stitched to the parietal peritoneum (gastro- 
pexy), and in simple dilatation the capacity of the stomach 
can be diminished by folding in and suturing a portion of 
the anterior wall of the organ (gastroplication). I think 
that I can best illustrate some of these methods of treat- 
ment by a brief review of the 16 operations on the stomach 
which I have performed and which are set out in tabular 
form. Eleven of these were for malignant disease and five of 
the patients died within a fortnight, the remainder living 
some months, and five were operations for cicatricial stenosis, 
all of which were successful. Of the malignant cases seven 
operations were gastro-enterostomies with three deaths, three 
were pylorectomies with one death, and one was a fatal 
pyloroplasty. The causes of death were as follows: one 
patient (gastro-enterostomy) died from broncho-pneumonia 
on the tenth day; the second patient died from exhaustion 
from a gastric fistula, for which the operation had been done; 
and in the third case the patient died on the ninth day, 
the necropsy showing that, although all the stitches held 
firmly and no place could be found from which extravasation 
had occurred, a collection of pus existed behind the stomach. 
In the case of pylorectomy life was lost by an accident, 


5 non-malignant .. 


S5 deaths. 
no death. 


Mortality = 454 per cent. 


jejunum produced by the adhesion of a coil of gut to the 
surface of the stomach; both intestinal and stomach wounds 
were water-tight and no extravasation had taken place. In 
the case of pyloroplasty the patient died from exhaustion 
on the sixth day and although the stomach wall had been 
sutured close to the growth the stitches had held perfectly 
and there had not been any extravasation. 

The mortality of these cases appears large, but I must 
point out that the whole series of cases, with the exception 
of two, were suffering from advanced malignant disease with 
evident tumour, and were worn out by long-standing and 
frequent vomiting. In such cases the peptic glands seem to 
lose their power of secretion, and the long absence of food 
from the intestinal tract appears to destroy the patient’s 
power of assimilating nourishment when it is given after a 
gastro-enterostomy. Finally, I would mention that I have 
made no selection of cases and have quite disregarded the 
effect on my statistics in considering the question whether an 
operation gave any hope of relief or comfort to the patient. 

Of the patients who recovered one died two months later, 
but the patients in the other cases are still alive. All the 
gastro-enterostomies were performed by Halsted’s method 
for lateral anastomosis, by sutures alone without any appa- 
ratus, and in all but one the jejunum was attached to the 
posterior surface of the stomach so as to prevent regurgita- 
tion of bile and intestinal contents into the stomach. In 
the successful cases of pylorectomy a posterior gastro- 
enterostomy was performed a fortnight before the removal of 
the growth, the patient receiving plenty of nourishment by 
the mouth between the two operations. In the fatal case 
the operation was performed by Kocher’s method and would 
have been successful but for the occurrence of a kink in the 
jejunum. I would like to refer in fuller detail to one of the 
successful cases of pylorectomy (No. 3 and No. 15 in the 
table). 

A ppealthy looking man was admitted into the West 
London Hospital, under the care of Dr. J. B. Ball, in July, 
1899. He had been suffering for some months from indi- 
gestion and vomiting and on examination a dilated 
stomach was found. The vomiting became less frequent 
when the patient was kept in bed on a limited diet, 
but the dilatation of the stomach remained, the lower 
limit of the organ being two inches below the umbilicus; 


death occurring on the sixth day from kinking of the waves of peristaltic contraction also could be seen passing 
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over the swelling from left to right. The vomit was examined 
and was found to contain no free hydrochloric acid and 
excess of lactic acid. The stomach having been washed 
out previously to the operation the abdomen was opened 
in the middle line above the umbilicus and a small 
growth was found involving the pylorus, which, how- 
ever, was freely moveable and no glands were affected. 
It was clearly a suitable case for pylorectomy, but 
as the risk of this operation is lessened when the opera- 
tion is performed in two stages it was decided to do 
gastro-enterostomy only in the first instance; accordingly 
a hole was torn through the gastro-colic omentum and the 
posterior surface of the stomach exposed ; a piece of jejunum 
was then picked up and turned round on its axis and held to 
the posterior surface of the stomach by an assistant; the 
two pieces of gut were then united by a row of quilt sutures 
passing through the peritoneal, muscular, and submucous 
coats. A lateral anastomosis was then effected, all the 
sutares being passed before the opening in the stomach and 
jejunum were made; this opening was about two and a half 
inches in length. The abdominal wound was closed in 
layers. The patient made an uneventful recovery, and took 
plenty of nourishment by the mouth. 18 days later the scar 
was re-opened and the pyloric tumour was brought out of the 
wound ; an elastic ligature was placed round the duodenum 
and the stomach was compressed between the fingers of an 
assistant. The gastro-colic and gastro-hepatic omenta were 
then divided after the application of ligatures along the 
portion to be removed, and after the application of clamps 
on each side of the tumour, the whole mass was cut away 
with scissors. The cut end of the stomach was invaginated 
upon itself and secured by a continuous suture going through 
all the coats, and then with another suture going through 
the peritoneal and muscular coats only. The end of the 
duodenum was treated in a similar way. The patient had 
no discomfort after the second operation, and commenced 
feeding by the mouth on the following day; he made an 
uneventful recovery and left for a convalescent home a 
month later. 

Turning now to the non-malignant cases we have a series 
of five operations on four cases. 

The first case (No. 8 and No. 12 in the table) was that of a 
woman, aged 39 years, whose stomach was enormously dis- 
tended and extended down to the iliac fossa; she was not 
emaciated, and gave a vague history of previous gastric 
ulcer. On opening the abdomen a small hard mass was 
found at the pylorus and enlarged glands were felt extend- 
ing up to the hilus of the liver. Under the impression that 
the disease was malignant and incapable of removal, a 
posterior gastro-enterostomy was performed. This was done 
in January, 1897. The stomach regained its normal size and 
the patient becoming quite well and plump. A couple of 
years later the stomach again began to dilate and as it was 
evident that the anastomotic opening was contracting 
another o tion was advised. On re-opening the abdomen 
the gro at the pylorus was found to be smaller and the 
enlarged glands could no longer be felt: As the obstruction 
was evidently cicatricial in origin it was decided to perform 
a pyloroplasty. This was done and the patient made a 
perfect recovery. 

The next case (No. 10 in the table) was that of a man, 
aged 54 years, who had very severe pain in the pyloric 
region, together with some dilatation of the stomach. Peri- 
staltic waves could be seen ing over the stomach and a 
small moveable tumour could be felt in the pyloric region on 
deep palpation. On opening the abdomen a small hard 
tamour was found involving the pylorus, but as the evidence 
was against cy an incision was made into the 
anterior surface of the stomach and the pylorus was dilated 
with the fingers according to Loreta’s method. The patient 
has remained in good health ever since. 

The next case (No. 11 in the table) is, I think, of sufficient 
interest to justify a more detailed account, and I will take 
this opportunity of describing the operation of pyloroplasty. 
A woman, aged 62 years, came under my care in May, 
1899, with the following history. She had had good health 
till 15 years before, when she suddenly vomited a quantity of 
blood ; she had no indigestion and had no further trouble for 
about 10 years. She then had several attacks of so-called 
influenza, which left her very weak. She had lost weight 
(about three stone) during the last 14 months, and had 
suffered from gastric , flatulence, vomiting, and con- 

stipation. She regained one stone under diet and treatment, 
bat continued to vomit an enormous quantity about once a 


week ; although she continued on a special diet and rested 
in bed, she had been vomiting about twice a week till 14 
days before, since when she had been vomiting daily; she 
had iost seven pounds in weight during the past month. 
On examination the stomach was found to be dilated, 
its lower border extending a hand's breadth below the 
umbilicus ; a very moveable tumour of the size of a hen’s egg 
could be felt about midway between the umbilicus and the 
right anterior superior iliac spine. The vomit was tested 
and found to contain an excess of free hydrochloric acid. ' 
The patient was anzsthetised by Mr. Stormont Murray on 
May 19th, 1899, and I operated with the assistance of my 
colleague, Mr. G. L. Cheatle. The abdomen was opened in 
the middle line above the umbilicus, and an enormously 
dilated stomach was found. The small moveable tumour 
felt before the operation proved to be the pylorus, and 
although a small gland could be felt in the gastro-hepatic 
omentum, the tumour appeared to be cicatricial in nature, 
and the chemical examination of the stomach contents 
bore out this view. It was, therefore, decided to per- 
form a pyloroplasty. An incision about two and a half 
inches long was made over the long axis of the tumour 
extending for one inch on each side into the stomach and 
duodenum beyond the stricture. The stomach was emptied 
by means of a large drainage-tube, and had to be emptied 
again before the close of the operation on account of the 
amount of mucus secreted. The pylorus was then completely 
divided with scissors in the line of the horizontal incision, 
and the extremity of the incision in the stomach was brought 
opposite to and united to the extremity of the incision in the 
duodenum, so as to convert the horizontal incision into a 
vertical one; the wound was sewn up first with a continuous 
suture, uniting all the coats, and then with two continuous 
quilt, sutures involving the peritoneal, muscular, and sub- 
mucous coats only. On completion of the operation the new 
pyloric opening admitted three fingers readily. The patient 
did not suffer from any shock and only vomited during the 
first 24 hours after the operation, during which time she 
had nothing but hot water by the mouth; on the following 
day she had half-ounce doses of barley-water or Valentine’s 
meat-juice and water, together with nutrient enemata and 
suppositories. On May 2lst the amount of nourishment 
was increased to two ounces at a time, and the nutrient 
enemata were discontinued ; on the 22od the nutriment 
was increased to five ounces and eggs and jelly were added; 
on the 23rd custard pudding was allowed and the nutrient 
suppositories were stopped. She was kept on slop diet till 
the 29th, when a sole was given, and a day later she had 
chicken. Her recovery was perfect, and I saw her three 
months ago, when she informed me that she was in perfect 
health. 

The last case (No. 9 in the table) was that of a woman, 
aged 40 years, who had been admitted into the West London 
Hospital with a severe attack of hematemesis and pain. She 
was kept on a rigid diet and in bed, but at the end of a 
month she still complained of violent pain and there were 
signs of dilatation of the stomach. The abdomen was opened 
in the middle line above the umbilicus, and it was found that 
the omentum was adherent to the stomach in the region of 
the pylorus. The omentum was divided after ligature with- 
out disturbing the adhesions, with the result that the 
dilatation was relieved. 

This series of cases, I think, shows that operations for 
non-malignant stenosis of the pylorus are very successful, the 
mortality in my cases being nil, and unless the case be left 
too late and the patient become exhausted, with frequent 
vomiting, &c., there is no reason why the operation should 
not be absolutely successful. As an illustration of the 
safety of gastro-enterostomy in non-malignant disease I 
would mention a series of 21 cases without a death reported 
by Doyen of Paris. The most desirable operation in non- 
malignant stricture is, I think, pyloroplasty, since the open- 
ing in gastro-enterostomy seems to have a great tendency to 
contract. The same remark applies to Loreta’s operation. 
The mortality of pyloroplasty is uncertain—it is stated by 
Mickulicz to be 11 per cent., but I am inclined to think 
this too high in non-malignant cases. 

In malignant cases there is absolutely no question that the 
fatal issue in nearly all the cases was due to the delay in 
seeking operative relief, and I am inclined to think that an 
operation undertaken in the early stages of malignant stric- 
ture will not be followed by a much higher mortality than 
a similar procedure in a cicatricial stenosis. The important 
point, then, is to make an early diagnosis. Unfortunately this 
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is a great difficulty, and so an exploratory operation is to be 
recommended in doubtful cases. With regard to the nature of 
the operation, in cases where no tumour can be felt by palpa- 
tion and only a small one is found on opening the abdomen, 
Wan should be performed, but I believe that the risk 
of this operation is greatly lessened by performing it in two 
stages—viz., first do a gastro-enterostomy, and then, when 
the patient has been fed by the mouth for about 14 days so 
as to build up the strength, the abdomen should be reopened 
and the pyloric growth removed in the manner already 
described. In cases of advanced malignant diseases, where 
a large tumour can be felt beforehand, and when on opening 
the abdomen adhesions and glands are found, a gastro- 
enterostomy will give considerable temporary relief; the 
pain and vomiting being lessened and the dilatation of the 
stomach subsiding. I might mention that I should not do 
pyloroplasty in another case of carcinoma as it is most 
important to have a perfectly healthy stomach for the inser- 
tion of the sutures. 

Finally, I would point out that after all these operations 
on the stomach the patients were fed by the mouth on the 
day following the operation, and the amount of nourishment 
was gradually increased till about the twelfth day, when 
ordinary diet was given; no bad result was traceable to early 
feeding. 

Wimpole-street, W. 

„. 


A PARASITIC CRUSTACEAN AS A FOREIGN 
BODY ON THE CORNEA. 


By RAYNER D. BATTEN, M.D., B.S. LOND., 


SURGEON TO THE WESTERN OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL. 


THE patient, a fishmonger, came to me at the Western 
Ophthalmic Hospital, having had some irritation in his left 
eye, for which he had been under treatment for some days 
without improvement. He had been told that he had an 
ulcer on the cornea. He had no recollection of having got 
anything into his eye. 

On examination I found a small oval vesicle about two 
millimetres in diameter situated at the upper margin of the 
cornea. The condition of the cornea, I may say, completely 
puzzled me. I was unable to make any diagnosis beyond a 
growth on the cornea.” I give the description of the appear- 
ance as I noted it at the time, although it is obviously 
wrong in some points: At the upper margin of the cornea 
there is a small clear vesicle; its central portion is slightly 
prominent, forming a low round-topped ‘kopje’ surrounded 
by a shallow trench. The mass appears to contain small 
white flakes enclosed in a capsule.” I thought that there 
was no loss of corneal surface, but, rather to my surprise, on 
applying fluorescin, the whole vesicle appeared to stain 
green. The appearance of a trench or depression round the 
vesicle was, I suppose, caused by the light-reflex from the 
edge of the suctorial disc of the animal. The staining with 
fluorescin may have been due either to the animal itself 
staining, or to the roughened surface of the cornea below 
the animal accepting the stain. 

I prescribed some perchloride lotion and other treatment, 
but without any effect. A week later, thinking that it might 


The upper edge of the disc is represented as being turned 
down, though, as the whole animal is transparent, the 
edge there was not actually discernible. In all other 
respects the drawing is accurate. 


be a vesicle containing lymph, I decided to scrape it, but on 
applying a spud for this purpose the whole mass lifted off 
the cornea, leaving only a slightly roughened surface. The 


tient had no further trouble. I sent the specimen to Mr. 
. F. Harmer, D.Sc., F.R.8., of Cambridge, who very kindly 

examined it and reported as follows: The ite is a 
very obvious crustacean, belonging to the order copepoda, 
which includes many fish parasites. It certainly comes 
within the family caligide, and I think in the genus caligus. 
It is most probably caligus curtus.' The case is a very 
interesting one. The animal is certainly a fish te and 
I think it almost incredible that it should have got on to 
the eye in any other way than the one you „ 
by the man rubbing bis eye after handling a fish, or in some 
similar manner. The species I think it belongs to is common 
on turbot, various species of cod, and so on. Did you notice 
if it was dead when you removed it? You have, of course, 
noticed that it has strong hooks for attachment to its host. 
These might have got fixed in the cornea and remained so 
after the death of the parasite. I hardly think a marine 
crustacean could really live on a man’s eye.” 

I was unable to determine whether the animal was alive, 
as at the time I removed it I had not got a microscope by 
me; bat I thought it had slightly shif its position during 
the week I had it under observation. 

Harley-street, W. 


THE USES OF OXYGEN INHALATION. 
By PERCY G. LODGE, L.8.A. Lonp. 


Or late I have frequently tried this plan of treatment. 
The few cases enumerated will give a fair idea of the 
practical side of the question. Perhaps some of those 
gentlemen whose experiences are greater than my own may 
be persuaded to record them from the perusal of this short 
article. In health we can get all the oxygen we require 
from the air, bat with 5 changes the supply is 
obviously interfered with. The respiratory quotient will 
generally be altered and theoretically the increased percent- 
age of oxygen which can be brought into the chest by 
inhalation ought to be often of great value. The observa- 
tions of changes in pulse, temperature, and respiration have 
been carefully noted. The table inserted will graphically 
show the method employed. The figures are from a case of 
empyema not completed and still under treatment. 


Changes in Pulse, Respiration, and Temperature in a Case of 


Empyema, 
Before the administration of oxygen. 
8 N 
Pulse-beats | Respirations 
Nov. 11th, 1899. per minute. par inate: Temperature. 
5 AM 88 24 
8 AM 80 30 
1.30 P.M. 84 28 
8 P.M. 88 24 
9 PN. 84 28 


Just after the administration of oxygen. 


: Pulse-beats; Respira- 


Nov. llth, | r tions per | Temperature. 
1899. minute. minute. 
5 A. X. 88 22 1000 F. 
8 AM. 76 24 98°8° F. 
1.30 P. x. 80 24 98˙60 F. 
8 P.M. 80 23 99 6° F. 
9 P.M. 80 24 : 99°2° F. 


CASE 1.—The patient, a man, aged 67 years, was first seer 
on Jan. 10th, 1899. He was a rheumatic patient and was 
subject to bronchitis. The temperature was normal. When: 
seen he was suffering from a very bad cold with rales and 
rhonchi. There were pains in the back and limbs and the 
lips and finger-tips were slightly blue. Stimulants and other 
remedies were ordered. Oxygen inhalation was recommended 
on the third day. As the expectoration was very slight 


1 See Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 1899, p. 447. 
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apomorphine (ur gr.) was injected under the skin. This 
improved the expectoration slightly and enabled the patient 
tosleep on that night. The effect of the oxygen was very 
marked. The pulse, the temperature, and the breathing 
were all improved and better rest was obtained. Dr. A. Gray 
verified the figures and expressed himself as being much 
struck with the alteration produced by the gas. The tem- 
perature dropped from 102°5°F. to 101° and the pulse from 98 
to 80; the irations ranged from 30 to 24. The patient 
was discharged at the end of February. 

CASE 2.—I was suddenly called on April 1st, 1899, to see 
a child, aged three years, who was in a fit, suffering from 
double pneumonia. The temperature was 104°F. and the 
pulse and respiration were very rapid. The patient was 
totally unconscious. No ordinary remedies were of any 
avail. Oxygen inhalation appeared to do much good for a 
time, but the case proved fatal on the fourth day. 

CAS 3.—On the evening of April 9th, 1899, I was sent for 
to see a patient whom I found in bed with livid face and 
who was breathing rapidly (25 respirations per minute). 
The pulse was 100 per minute and the temperature was 
102° F. The eo wore an anxious expression of 
countenance and suffered from pains about the chest. He 
complained of shivering attacks and of headache. The 
chest signs were medium-sized râles and a few rhonchi. 
The 5 which was thick and white, was scanty. 
He some bronchial breathing at the base of the left 
lung. Oxygen inhalation was commenced on the third day of 
treatment for two minutes every three hours. He was so 
much improved after three days’ treatment that it was dis- 
continued. He remained under ordinary treatment until 
August 13th. 

CasE 4.—The patient was a man, aged 57 years. I was 
called in on March 14th, 1899, during an influenza epidemic. 
The patient complained of pains in the head, the back, and 
the limbs. The pulse was 70, the respiration was 23, and 
the temperature was 99° F. He had nasal catarrh and slight 
coryza with pains in the chest. Oxygen inhalation was com- 
menced on the fifth day of treatment. The patient said that 
he felt warmer and more natural after each inhalation and 
his appearance was improved at the time. (The notes of this 
case are very similar to those of Case 1.) His further pro- 

was very slow and there was considerable nervous 
3 He remained under my care until April 22nd, 


CASE 5.—The patient, a female, aged 22 years, came under 
my care on Jan. 18th, 1899. She suffered from severe anemia. 
An examination of the blood was made. It contained 2,000,000 
red cells and 3000 leucocytes to the cubic millimetre; and 
hæmoglobin only 30 per cent. of normal. The red cells 
exhibited microcytes, macrocytes, and slight poikilocytosis. 
The patient’s complexion was of a lemon tinge. She was fat 
and well nourished, but terribly weak. She often fainted 
after sitting up for half an hour. All the latest preparations 
of iron had been tried unsuccessfully and arsenic seemed of 
little use. Oxygen inhalation was commenced in February. 
The first result was very peculiar. The stream of oxygen was 
kept flowing for five minutes. I was called up at midnight 
and was told that she was dying. On arriving she was ina 
paroxysm of respiratory activity. I controlled this by the 
use of chloroform vapour. On the next day she was much 
better but still somewhat excitable in her breathing. 
Oxygen was only used now for one or two minutes at a time, 
twice daily. The milk and other cool drinks: which the 
patient took were oxygenated by the passage of a stream of 
the gas through them. From this time onwards she steadily 

to improve. At the beginning of June the blood con- 
tained 4,000,000 red cells to the cubic millimetre. The 
hæmoglobin and leucocytes were now nearly normal. She 
still complained much of her attacks of nervous breathing. 
Dr. Wells of Leeds saw her about this time. He agreed with 
me that this was probably functional. In July she could sit 
up, and from this time she improved rapidly. She was sent 
to Harrogate and returned well after a few weeks. ` 

Casg 6.—The patient in this case had four years ago a 
very narrow escape from capillary bronchitis. He had 
suffered continually from chronic bronchitis for years. On 
Oct. 21st, 1899, I found him suffering from an unusually 
severe attack. His features were bloated and cyanosed. His 
extremities were cold and livid, respiration was laboured, 

and the temperature was 97°F., the pulse soft and full, 
about 70 per minute. I ascertained that the patient had 
been taking appropriate remedies and that he was in the 
habit of taking a proper quantity of stimulants. I ordered 


oxygen inhalation, three or four minutes at a time, to be 
administered every hour. Under its influence the cyanosis 
became less marked, the pulse stronger, and the breathing 
somewhat quieter. Even up to the fourth day good results 
were obtained by ita use. It became, however, increasingly 
difficult for him to expectorate. His strength failed him and 
he died on Oct. 25th. 

In Case 2 and Oase 6 the patients were already in extremiz, 
the beneficial effects were transient, and the treatment was 
of no ultimate avail. In Case 5 it is very difficult to say 
whether the oxygen was or was not a powerful factor in the 
recovery of the patient. I think it shortened the duration 
of the illness. In Case 1, Case 3, and Case 4, which were 
all serious, I saw from the first that every means available 
must be employed. The oxygen appeared to give moments 
of respiratory rest, very beneficial to the patients and very 
saving to their bodily strength. They were all over 50 years 
of age and each had marked nervous depression. None of 
these had any marked chest obstruction and in all these 
special treatment was begun early. The question arises ag 
to whether this last consideration had anything to do with 
warding off further complications. 

The beneficial action of the gas on the nervous centres and 
in the lungs can only serve us by improving the purity of the 
air breathed or by increasing the oxygen obtainable where 
this is interfered with by processes of disease in the lungs or 
tubes; neither must one lose sight of the antiseptic action of 
the gas on anaerobic microbes. My reason for using the 
oxygen in an intermittent manner is so as not to set up a 
dangerously protracted state of apnoea. A very nice apparatus 
for this purpose is similar to the one used for nitrous-oxide 
gas, failing it a piece of rubber tubing with vulcanite mouth- 
piece can be used but is very wasteful, having no bag or face- 
piece. I would like to suggest tothe makers of cylinders 
that smaller ones which could be carried about with ease 
containing about three cubic feet of the liquefied gas would. 
be a boon in cases of emergency to general practitioners. 

Bradford. 


Clinical Hotes : 
MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL, AND 
THERAPEUTICAL. 
—— 


CONCURRENT PNEUMONIA, DIPHTHERIA, AND 
TYPHOID FEVER. 


By Davip HARRIS, M. R. O. S. ENG., L. R. C. P. IREL., J.P., 


ASSISTANT SURGBON, TRANSPORT ‘‘ UMBRIA”; FORMERLY MEDICAL. 
OFFICER OF HEALTH, DIAMOND FIELDS, SOUTH AFRICA, 


THE following case, which was under my care on the 
homeward journey of the transport Umbria, which arrived at 
Southampton on March 13th, may be of sume interest. 

The patient was a sergeant in the Northumberland 
Fusiliers. On Feb. 22nd he complained of shivering and 
general malaise, and owing to the prevalence of influenza in 
Cape Town he was promptly isolated. His temperature was. 
102 4°F. in the morning and 104° in the evening. Upon 
examining the chest I found crepitation over the left base 
posteriorly and double pneumonia developed next day. On 
Feb. 23rd his temperature was 102 6° in the morning and 
104° in the evening. Two days later he complained of sore- 
throat and upon examination diphtheritic ulceration with 
membranous exudation was discovered beginning over the 
left anterior pillar of the fauces and subsequently attack- 
ing both pillars of both sides, the uvula, and the. 
back of the pharynx, but not spreading beyond. On- 
Feb. 25th his temperature was 104° in the morning 
and 101°4° in the evening. On the 26th it was 103° in. 
the morning and 105° in the evening. It remained high 
for five or six days with morning remissions and as he now: 
complained of abdominal tenderness examination revealed: 
two rose-coloured spots. There was pain in the right iliac 
fossa (not very marked, however), together with distinct 
enlargement of the spleen. There was also some relaxation 
of the bowels with hemorrhagic stools. The patient con- 
valesced gradually, the first normal morning temperature 
occurring on March 7th. The treatment was at first 
carbonate of ammonium (two and a half grains) every three 
hours, with a powder consisting of 10 grains of sodium 
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salicylate and five grains of antipyrin whenever the tempera- 
ture rose to 103°. The throat was painted four times with 
peroxide of hydrogen at the suggestion of my colleague, Dr. 
Charles Burland, a chlorate of potassium mouth wash being 
used also. On the diagnosis of typhoid fever being estab- 
lished liquor sodse chlorinatæ (for which hint I am indebted 
to my brother, Dr. F. Harris, Cape Town) was given 
in 10-minim doses every three hours.. Brandy was given 
throughout the whole course of the illness, half an ounce 
every two hours at first and subsequently half that quantity. 
A very interesting feature of the disease was the excellent 
pulee maintained throughout which I attribute to a stimu- 
lating treatment having been adopted from the first. It rose 
to 96 once, but for the most part it remained little above 
normal. Other circumstances of scientific interest were the 
non-antagonism of the various bacilli to each other and the 
rapidity with which the spleen resumed its normal size. 
Typhoid fever was doubtless present from the beginning, but 
was masked at first by the more prominent symptoms of the 
other affections. 
Birchington-road, West Hampstead. 


TYPHOID FEVER OF PROLONGED DURATION. 


By HENRY EDWARD BELCHER, L.R.C.P. LOND., 
M. R. O. S. ENG. 


THE patient was a joiner and was perfectly well on 
July 25th, 1899. On the 26th he was seized with vomiting 
and diarrhoea, but he kept at work until the 3lst, when I saw 
him sitting up at home. He had then (at 6 P.M.) a tempera- 
ture of 104:2° F. and all the signs of typhoid fever. 
During the next week he had a very copious rash, mild 
delirium, about six stools daily, a temperature ranging 
between 103° in the morning and 104° at night, and a pulse 
of 108, only occasionally dicrotic. For the next fortnight 
his temperature stood most regularly at 102° in the morning 
and 103° at night until August 18th (the twenty-fourth day 
of the disease), when he passed about half a pint of dark 
blood-clot, and the temperature fell to 100°. For the next 
four days he passed abundant offensive flatus and tarry 
motions. He talked incessantly, and though his temperature 
touched 98°8° on August 22nd it quickly rose to 103° by 
6 P.M. of August 27th (the thirty-third day of the disease) 
and 102° in the morning. At these points it kept until 
Sept. 11th (the forty-eighth day of the disease), when more 
clots and offensive flatus passed, with a recurrence of the 
incessant talking and shouting and tympanites, and followed 
on the 13th by the passage of a chamber-potful of blood-clot 
and fæces. In two days the morning temperature was normal 
and the high evening temperature subsided gradually, reach- 
ing the normal on Oct. lst. At this point it kept during 
cautious increase of diet until Oct. 16th, on which date it 
again began to climb up, reaching 103° on the 21st, being 
accompanied with a return of rash, delirium, and all 
the other signs of typhoid fever. I then determined, 
at all hazards, to remove the patient to a more healthy house 
some distance off. The attack ran an ordinary course, but 
no bxmorrhage occurred, and the temperature reached 
normal for the third time on Nov. 5th (the one hundred and 
fifth day of the disease). 

I cannot say that the case teaches much except, perhaps, 
the marvellous resistance to disease possessed by some 
patients. The medical treatment was nil; the patient had 
neither brandy, nor cold baths, nor skilled nursing; he lived 
almost entirely on eggs and milk which he took well 
throughout. He had a most copious rash over the chest, the 
abdomen, the back, and the thighs, but otherwise his 
symptoms and signs were not of extreme gravity. Neither 
he nor I at any time despaired of ultimate recovery. To any 
who would criticise the absence of active treatment I can at 
least say, Si monumentum requiris, circumæpice.“ 

West Bridgford, Notts. 


A RAPID RESULT OF REVACOINATION. 
By WILLIAM GRADDON MORTIMER, M.B. LOND. 


A MAN, 23 years of age, came to me last November to be 
revaccinated and this was done successfully with calf 
lymph in two places on the left arm, He had been vacci- 
nated only once before—namely, as an infant. Eight months 


s 


the side edges of the nail. 


previously I had treated him for a curious warty condition 
of the skin around the edges and base of the nails of the 
index finger and middle finger of the right hand and of the 
thumb as well. It was only on the right band; the left 
hand and the feet were free. This condition had existed for 
six years and had been steadily getting worse. All treat- 
ment employed by myself and others was of no use whatever. 
The warty condition always commenced underneath one of 
The growths caked up under- 
neath and slowly destroyed the edges of the nail. The nails 
were eventually left hard, uneven, cracked, and discoloured. 
For quite one-eighth of an inch the skin surrounding them 
was nothing but a large (J-shaped wart. The discomfort 
and disfigurement were great. There were also three 
pedunculated warts beneath the chin. Among the remedies 
tried were ointment of tar, ichthyol, oleate of tin, 
acetic acid, and silver nitrate externally and sulphate of 
magnesia, arsenic, iodide of potassium, and solution of 
perchloride of mercury internally. Four days after the 
revaccination the warty condition began to diminish ; within 
a week it had entirely disappeared and the warts beneath 
the chin disappeared as well. The man is now quite well. 


Thorne, Doncaster. 
A Mirror 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


Nulla autem est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi quamplurimas et 
morborum et dissectionum historias, tum aliorum tum proprias 
collectas habere, et inter se comparare.—More@aenit De Sed. et Case. 
Morb., lib. iv. Prowmium, 


ST, MARY’S HOSPITAL. 
TWO CASES OF RESECTION FOR HIGH RECTAL CARCINOMA, 
(Under the care of Mr. PAGE.) 


THE results of the various forms of the trans-sacral opera- 
tion for the radical cure of carcinoma of the rectum vary to 
no small extent in different sets of statistics. In 1897 
Kraske! gave the results of his 80 cases; of these 15 died, a 
mortality of 18:7 per cent., but the mortality was diminishing, 
for in the first 29 cases it was over 34 per cent., but in the 
last 51 cases it had fallen to less than 10 per cent. This 
latter figure may be considered to represent the average 
mortality of the operation at the present day. Opinions 
vary greatly as to the advisability of a preliminary colotomy ; 
if it is performed, it is better that it should be done a few 
days before the proctectomy, so that the colon has time to 
empty itself fully of the accumulated fæces. It is certainly 
unnecessary in some cases, but it is always useful, though 
the increase to the risk of the operation is well worthy of 
being considered. 

CasE 1.—A married woman, aged 34 years, was admitted 
into St. Mary’s Hospital on June 8th, 1899. She had enjoyed 
good health until the previous November when after a mis- 
carriage she began to suffer pain in the back, and especially 
during defecation, with occasional traces of blood from the 
bowel. She also lost flesh. Dr. W. S. Whitcombe of 
Aldermaston, under whose care she came in April, 1899, 
detected a lump by rectal examination, and after some objec- 
tions he ultimately persuaded her to go to St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital for operation. No doubt was felt as to the correctness 
of his diagnosis of carcinoma, for having anesthetised the 
patient it was possible to feel that just within reach of the 
finger there was a hard mass encircling the lumen of the 
bowel, being freely moveable and, although the finger could 
not get beyond it, seemingly most favourable for excision. 
Accordingly, on June 13th, with the invaluable help of 
Mr. H. S. Collier, the pelvis was opened by Mr. Page by 
the following method. The sphincter having been 
widely stretched, an incision was made eight inches 
in length along the left margin of the sacrum, diverg- 
ing across the upper part of the coccyx and ending 
an inch beyond the coccyx on the right side. The coccyx 
itself was then removed, and by incision through the 


2 Brit. Med. Jour., Oct. 16th, 1897, p. 1069. 
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several structures attached to the sacrum the site of the 
growth was freely exposed and there was ample room for 
the subsequent manipulations. The peritoneum having been 
opened, the tumour was found to be of the size of a small 
Tangerine orange and completely to surround the gut. At 
its posterior part it was not covered by peritoneum. There 
was much puckering, but at no point had the external coats 
of the bowel been invaded. The resection of the bowel and 
the end-to-end union by Czerny-Lembert sutures. presented 
no particular difficulties, but there was some little trouble 
in the arrest of haemorrhage. Examination of the growth 
showed it to be an epithelioma involving the mucous coat of 
the whole circumference for one and a half inches in a 
longitudinal direction. The lumen was pervious to the 
tip of the little finger. There was no ulceration. The 
patient bore the operation well. In the course of 
the evening the house surgeon found it necessary to 
change the dressings because of hemorrhage, and failing 
to find any bleeding points he had to plug the wound, 
in the lower part of which a drainage-tube had been inserted. 
There was no further trouble from bleeding, but on the 15th 
a wholly unexpected and copious evacuation of the bowels 
did not tend to make things more comfortable, and there- 
after followed much trouble, for the bowels took upon them- 
selves to discharge the accumulated collection of previous 
weeks in lumps of ancient faces commingled with diarrhoea. 
Nothing could have been more inopportune, and there was 
no surprise when on June 19th fecal matter was found 
escaping from the wound. The intestinal suture, at one 
point at any rate, had given way—at some plase outside the 
peritoneum it was hoped. This fecal flow continued 
unabated for several days, and on July lst enemata had to 
be given to remove impacted lumps of hard fæces. Fora 
day or two the patient was better but on the 8th Mr. Page 
thought it well to give her an anzsthetic and to wash out the 
lower bowel more effectually. Quantities of fæces were 
removed and it was then found that the fistula involved a 
very small part of the posterior wall of the bowel where, in 
fact, it was free of peritoneum, and that in all other parts 
the suturing held sound. Hopes, therefore, were entertained 
that the fistula might close spontaneously, and so, happily, it 
tarned out, for as the flow of faces lessened so also did the 
escape by the fistulous route, and by the end of July the 
bowels were acting naturally, the fistula was closed, and the 
wound was perfectly healed. The wound had indeed caused 
no trouble and save at the site of the drainage-tube had 
united by first intention. The patient left the hospital on 
Sept. Ist, her long stay having been due to the fact that 
in addition to the bowel trouble there had been phlebitis and 
plugging of the iliac veins, no slight complication in such 
a severe case. She continues to be in good health as reported 
by Dr. Whitcombe in the middle of February. 

CASE 2.—A married woman, aged 43 years, was admitted 
to St. Mary's Hospital on Oct. 31st, 1899. She related no 
facts of importance in her previous history. Eight days 
before admission she had been seized with abdominal cramp; 
after two days she vomited ; the vomiting continued off and 
on, there was no action of the bowels, and the passage of 
flatus even had ceased. The abdomen was much distended, 
bat nothing was to be felt by abdominal palpation and rectal 
examination was also negative. The patient was singularly 
free from constitutional disturbance considering that she had 
bad complete obstruction for a week and had been frequently 
vomiting. Operation was clearly indicated immediately, 
and the peritoneum having been opened in the middle line 
a hard lump of the size of a large chestnut was found at the 
lower part of the sigmoid loop. It was freely moveable and 
there was no difficulty in bringing it out of the wound, 
and resection with end-to-end anastomosis by the Czerny- 
Lembert method was undertaken forthwith. The growth 
was precisely the same as was found in the first case, but 
its longitudinal extent was not so great. Contraction, on the 
other hand, was much more marked and the lumen of the 
bowel would not admit even a small probe. The ultimate 
occlusion had been brought about by a small pellet of 


hardened fæces which was found lying immediately above 
Recovery was uneventful and the patient 


the stricture. 


left the hospital early in December. When seen in the 


middie of March she was in perfect health and free from 


all suspicion of bowel discomfort. 


Remarks by Mr. PAGE.— These two cases afforded good 
illustrations of the different ways in which a stricture of the 
bowel due to epithelioma may first manifest itself. In the 
one there had for some time been premonitory symptoms of 


bowel disease and in the other complete obstruction of 


eight days’ duration was the first evidence of wrong. Both 
were successfully dealt with by resection and end-to-end 
suture, the disease being reached in the one case by a modified 


Kraske’s operation, while in the other a median laparotomy 
was necessary to discover the cause of the obstruction. It 
would be anatomically more correct, perhaps, to speak of the 
second case as one of carcinoma of the lower end of the 
sigmoid loop, for the term ‘‘ rectum” ought to be limited to 
that part of the bowel which is below the level of the third 
segment of the sacrum and which is free of any meso-colon. 

There is good reason to hope that both patients may be 
free from recurrence, for the malignant disease was of 
limited extent and had been discovered early. From causes 
given in the history recovery in the first case was protracted 
and troublesome, and it occurred to me at the time that it 
might haye been well had a preliminary colotomy been the 
means of getting rid of the accumulated fæces, the passage 
of which over the recently sutured gut so nearly led to 
disaster. Every preparation for the resection had been made 
by enemata to evacuate the bowel, but it is quite clear that 
in this instance, at any rate, there had been so much obstruc- 
tion before the patient attended at the hospital that no 
treatment of this kind could have put the bowels into a 
condition of quietude so essential for perfect success. 
Colotomy would have effected this, and had removal of the 
growth been found impossible the value of tbis procedure 
would have been enhanced. The need for colotomy is, of 
course, lessened if the surgeon intends or finds it possible 
to suture the proximal end of the bowel at the site of resec- 
tion to the anal margin, for after this ideal operation the 
passage of fæces can do little harm; but it is far 
otherwise when fæces in large volume, especially if old and 
bard, have to pass the seat of recent resection and union. 
The colotomy wound, moreover, enables the surgeon to 
examine the growth from above as well as from below and 
may afford him valuable information as to the propriety and 
chances of removal of the sigmoid growth. For these 
reasons I have performed inguinal colotomy on a patient at 
this moment in tbe hospital and have thereby been able to 
determine that a high rectal growth apparently suitable for 
removal on rectal examination had much better be left alone. 
There is, therefore, a good deal to be said in favour of pre- 
liminary colotomy, but no hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down, and the record of the second case is enough to show 
that recovery need not necessarily be interfered with by 
undue action of the bowels, for the after-course of the case 
was free from all trouble of the kind. 

I am indebted to Mr. H. O. Wilson and Mr. Huelin for 
the notes of these cases. 


GOVERNMENT CIVIL HOSPITAL, 
HONG-KONG. 


TWO CASES OF MALIGNANT PUSTULE; RECOVERT. 
(Under the care of Mr. J. BELL.) 

THE methods of treatment which have been adopted in 
malignant anthrax vary greatly. The best results probably 
follow early and free excision with the application of a strong 
antiseptic to the surface of the wound. In warmer climates 
the death-rate appears to be much less than in this country, 
for Woolmer! has only met with two deaths in 500 cases, a 
mortality of only 0°4 per cent. The mortality in this 
country is said to be under 20 per cent. However certain 
the diagnosis may be from clinical signs it is always advisable 
to make a bacteriological examination, especially as the 
bacilli are so very easily recognised. The Factory Depart- 
ment of the Home Office are now giving every facility to 
medical practitioners for such bacteriological examinations. 

CASE 1.—A Chinese youth, aged 16 years, was admitted 
into the Government Civil Hospital, Hong-Kong, on Jan. 1st. 
There was an indurated mass in the upper lip with a central 
black scab. The right side of the face was much swollen 
and both eyes were closed. The temperature was 101°F. 
The patient looked and felt very ill. The pustule was 
incised with a long tenotomy knife and bled freely. 
Perchloride fomentations were applied. Carbolic acid 
(eight grains) was given every four hours. The inflamma- 
tion slowly subsided though the temperature kept between 
99° and 105° (105° twice on the same day) till the tenth day, 
when a large abscess on the cheek was opened. The 
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temperature then fell and kept normal throughout. On the 
fourth day the right knee-joint was very painful and full of 
fluid. Lead and opium fomentations were applied, the knee 
was put at rest on a splint and quinine was given internally, 
alternately with iodide of potassium and tonics. As the 
general health improved the piin and fiuid disappeared, but 
the joint still remained puffy and much swollen when the 
patient left the hospital against advice on the fifty-second 
day. 
CASE 2.—A Chinese girl, aged 17 years, was admitted into 
the hospital on Jan. 16th with a temperature of 104:8° F. and 
a bard brawny swelling in the upper lip with several small 
pustular spots. The inflammation extended to both sides of 
the face and both eyes were closed. The urine was normal. 
The swelling was freely incised and fomented with 
perchloride of mercury and the patient was given carbolic 
acid (six grains every four hours). She slowly improved 
and the temperature fell to normal on the thirteenth day 
after an abscess was opened under the left eyelid. Under 
tonics and diet the general condition improved and she was 
discharged cured on the fiftieth day. 

Remarks by Mr. BELL.—In view of the report of a series 
of cases of this disease, which appeared in THE LANCET of 
Jan. 20th, 1900 (p. 164), traceable to skins from Ohina I 
thought that these cases might be of interest. The pyæmic 
infection of the knee-joint in the first case was interesting and 
is, I believe, rare. I may mention that no other cause was 
present to account for it. The carbolic acid did not produce 
any symptoms though continued for over a week in both 
cases, but it did not seem to affect the disease to any 
extent. No history was obtainable of contact with skins in 
either case. 


Medical Societies, 


PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


The Changes of the Blood in Disease. 


A MEETING of this society was held on April 3rd, Mr. 
A. PEARCE GOULD, the acting President, being in the chair. 

Dr. SIDNEY MARTIN opened the discussion with a paper 
on the Ohanges of the Blood in Disease. The subject would 
be considered, he said, under three headings: (1) changes in 
coagulability ; (2) changes in corpuscles, red and white; and 
(3) the presence in the blood of various toxic substances and 
the relation of the blood to infection. In regard to the first 
of these, Schmidt’s simple statement that the formation of 
fibrin was due to the interaction of fibrin ferment on fibrin- 
ogen did not explain the whole matter, for it did not take 
into account the closer relation between the formation of 
fibrin and the presence of lime salts. By simply adding 
sodium oxalate (1 to 1000) to the blood as it was shed 
clotting was slowed considerably. On the other hand, by 
the addition of calcium chloride clotting was accelerated. 
These and other experiments went to show that coagu- 
lation could be ascribed to the interaction of lime 
salts with one another and the proteids of the blood. 
Their knowledge had been advanced by the study of late 
years of the nucleo-proteids, bodies containing phosphorus, 
and fibrin ferment was considered by some as a lime com- 

und of a nucleo-proteid. Referring to the experiments of 

ooldridge on intra-vascular clotting, this phenomenon had 
been produced without any injury to the vessel-wall by the 
intra-vascular injection of tissue fibrinogens which were in 
reality nucleo-proteids. Intra-vascular clotting frequently 
occurred without damage to the vessel-wall in infective dis- 
orders, and it was suggested that it might be due to the 
liberation of nucleo-proteids in the blood by the infective 
agents themselves. The fluidity of the blood was increased 
by the injection of albumoses, malt diastase, emulsin, and 
other bodies. Turning next to the changes of corpuscles in 
disease, the number as well as the character of both red and 
white varied between only small limitsin health. The red cells 
were mesoblastic in origin and during the growing period of 
adult life were constantly being formed mainly from the 
marrow. The changes which the developing red corpuscles 
underwent were of importance in relation to the changes found 
in disease, and it was suggested that the alterations observed 
might be due to an arrest of development from the erythro- 
blasts—i.e., the nucleated red marrow cells. This might 


account for the changes in shape and size observed in some 
forms of anemia. Some were too small (microcytes) and 
some were too large (macrocytes), but Dr. Martin deprecated 
the use of Greek names for these simple changes. The chief 
alteration in structure consisted in nucleation. Vacuolation 
was sometimes observed in profound anæmias. The 
pale watery blood of chlorosis coagulated rapidly, but 
that of pernicious anæmia very slowly. In the latter the 
corpuscles showed no rouleaux formation, exhibited great 
variations in sizə and shape, and nuclei were frequently 
observed. Such a condition of blood could not arise spon- 
taneously and appeared most likely to be induced by an 
intoxication of the body. There was some evidence to 
show that this intoxication might result from bacteria in 
the alimentary tract. As regards the white corpuscles normal 
variations in their number were greater than in those of the 
red. Their number was increased in some infective dis- 
orders, by gas poisoning, and under quinine and salicylates. 
There was no leucocytosis in typhoid fever, malaria, and tuber- 
culosis. Leukemia presented a very great increase and 
here myelocytes appeared in the blood derived from the 
marrow. A marked leucocytosis also occurred in connexion 
with a definite infective process which appeared to arise in 
the mouth. Turning in conclusion to the effect of certain 
toxic substances in the bleod it was impossible to study some 
of the conditions just mentioned without feeling that their 
explanation lay in an ‘auto-intoxication. All toxic sub- 
stances had both a general action which might lead to death 
of the body and a specific action selecting certain tissues 
for their effects. In small repeated doses they led to the 
formation of two kinds of substances, one which was inimical 
to the life of the bacterium (anti-microbic), and another 
which counteracted the effects of the poison (antitoxic). 
Professor O. 8. SHERRINGTON (Liverpool) also read a 
paper on the same subject. He commenced by referring to 
the histology of the red corpuscle. The monotonous uniformity 
of these bodies was one of their leading features, a remark- 
able fact when it was remembered how active were the 
processes both of destruction and reproduction of these 
important little structures. Hamburger had used the red 
corpuscle as an index for the osmotic tension of various 
fluids. It was found that the different corpuscles were 
destroyed by different degrees of dilution. Probably 
nucleated corpuscles had a greater resistent power than the 
non-nucleated, and probably the newer or younger corpuscles 
had a greater resistance. The origin of red corpuscles was 
still a mystery. In malaria the corpuscles were broken up, 
but there was no evidence of excretion of hemoglobin. The 
study of the resistance of the red corpuscles might 
be fruitful. A good method for estimating the 
alkalinity of the blood was still wanting. The leucocytes 
ad been more thoroughly investigated especially during 
the last 15 years by the late Professor Kanthack. One 
of the outcomes of this was a more natural classification of 
leucocytes. There were two kinds. The finely granular or 
polynuclear variety was the most characteristic and most 
common; the coarsely granular, oxyphil, and eosinophilous 
corpuscle was the other, and these latter only formed 4 per 
cent. of all the leucocytes in normal blood. In regard to 
the first variety there was no definite evidence of excretion. 
The second kind had indubitable powérs of excretion, 
though their function of phagocytosis was still in dis- 
pute. He had never observed an undoubted instance, 
though Durham and others had observed the pheno- 
menon. Passing to the oxyphil corpuscles, among 
these was the large hyaline cell which undoubtedly 
possessed the power of phagocytosis, though it had not 
very active amceboid movements. For the pu of dia- 
gnosis of the different forms of leukæmia these data did not 
advance their knowledge very much. There were still many 
questions to answer. Where did the leucocytes come from? 
Were they different cells—i.e., of different origin—or only 
phases in the life-history of the same cell? What were their 
uses in the body? He would also like to know more about 
the nature of the granulation, especially the oxyphil granu- 
lation. The coarser granular cells were rich in phosphorus 
and iron, but beyond this but little was known. The leuco- 
cytes had been regarded as carriers of glycogen, but he 
was not satisfied on this point. One aspect of the function 
of leucocytes related to inflammation. The hemic leucocytes 
might be looked upon as a mobilised force which could be 
drafted off to some focus where their power of phagocytosis 
was brought into play, and they then became valuable defen- 
sive agents. These bæmic leucocytes did not themselves 
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share in the reparatory process and did not remain as part 
In regard to methods Professor 
Sherrington thought it was very important to be able to 
count the white and the red corpuscles in one specimen. The 
differentiation of all the various kinds of white cells could 
be seen quite well without staining. Blood films could be 


of the tissues involved. 


by an oil seal in a cool room for 24 hours. 
ting them with methyl blue was a great advantage. 


As to the nature of the blood platelets much difference of 
opinion extsted. He rather inclined to the view that they 
were not living elements of the blood at all. They were, he 
believed, of the nature of a precipitate containing proteids 
shed from the corpuscles or the plasma. The various clinical 
methods of examining blood were increasing and were ahead 
of physiological methods. The ‘‘drop-methods” were a great 
advance, especially the method of taking double measure— 
that is, the specific gravity of blood corpuscles and plasma 
A routine practice 
of carrying out such observations would be useful. As 
an instance he had shown how large were the variations 
An extensive operation, especially on 
inflammation was 

accompanied by very rapid alterations in the volume of the 
blood and these alterations fell on the plasma. Roy and 
Cobbett had found that the volume of the blood was ae 
e 
(Professor Sherrington) had seen the density increased 20 per 
cent. in a few hours, and this must be a very great strain on 
the heart; 99 per cent. of the force of the heart was used in 
overcoming the friction of the walls and this was regulated 
It must influence the 
performed. In cholera it was the 


together and then of the plasma alone. 


in short periods. 


the abdominal cavity, or severe local 


times reduced by one-third in the course of a short time. 


mainly by the viscidity of the blood. 
work which had to be 
inspissated blood which overtaxed the heart. 

The discussion was adjourned to the meeting on May Ist. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE IN 
IRELAND. 


SECTION OF MEDICINE. 


Congenital Bullous Eruption.—Simulated Gastric Ulcer.— 
Exhibition of Cases. 

A MEETING of this section was held on March 9th, Dr. 
J. W. Moors, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. R. H. KENNAN read a paper on a Fatal Case of Con- 
genital Bullous Eruption. He discussed the two great classes 
of cases in which bullæ appeared on the infant—the so-called 
pemphigus neonatorum and the pemphigoid eruption of 
hereditary syphilis. He also referred to Dr. Wallace 
Beatty’s paper on Epidermolysis Bullosa.“ The principal 
points of interest in his case were the fatal termination, the 
remarkable localisation of the bullæ, the complete absence 
of history or sign of syphilis in either parent or surviving 
child, and of evidence of this taint post mortem, though the 
organs, epiphyses, and skin were carefully examined micro- 
scopically. What etiological factor produced the disease he 
was obliged to leave an open question. 

Dr. W. J. THOMPSON read notes on a case Simulating a 
Perforating Gastric Ulcer. The patient, a female, aged 23 
years, bad a distinctly tuberculous family history, but had 
never herself been seriously ill until five or six weeks pre- 
viously when she commenced to suffer from stomach trouble. 
In the beginning of the attack she had discomfort and 
flatulency after food with a tendency to nausea and a failing 
appetite. Later she complained of pain, at first Jocalised 
to the pit of the stomach and afterwards extending to 
the back; it commenced shortly after food, lasted a couple of 
hours, and was frequently followed by vomiting. She never 
suffered from constipation. About one hour after having 
bread-and-milk for supper, which was followed by the usual 
paia and discomfort, the pain in the epigastrium suddenly 
became agonising and was followed by vomiting. The 
vomited matter was said to be dark and reddish in colour, 
otherwise there was no evidence of hemorrhage. The pain 
was worse during the night and became more diffuse. The 
patient 5 and 5 143 seemed pats suffering 
great pain. e epigastrium and upper portion of the 
abdomen extending towards the left J distended, rigid, 
and tender on percussion. The liver dulness was not 
affected. She was admitted to the Jervis-street Hospital 


1 British Journal of Dermatology, vol ix., p. 321, August, 1897. 


and it was decided to operate. Just before operation and 
about 14 hours after the supposed perforation all the 
abdominal symptoms became aggravated, the temperature 
was 102° F., the pulse was feeble and 140 per minute, the 
respiration was shallow and thoracic, and 34 per minute.— Mr. 
Ooxnway DWYER described the operation. The abdomen 
was opened by an incision extending from the ensiform 
cartilage to a point slightly to the left of the umbilicus. 
Owing to the great rigidity of the left rectus muscle, which 
persisted even under deep ether narcosis, it was found neces- 
sary to enlarge the incision transversely before sufficiently 
free access could be obtained for exploration. The anterior 
wall of the stomach was then examined and presented 
nothing abnormal. Before examining the posterior wall it 
was deemed advisable to explore the abdominal cavity lower 
down. The incision was accordingly enlarged in a downward 
direction and a coil of jejunum was brought into view in an 
intensely congested condition and having on its surface two 
grenous patches situated closely together and involving a 
third of the calibre of the bowel. No perforation had as yet 
taken place, but such a result was inevitable had the operation 
been delayed. The coil was drawn out and isolated by gauze 
(ijodoform) strips, the contents of the loop were gently 
reased downward, a clamp was applied, and the portion of 
bowel was resected ; the junction of the divided intestine 
was effected with a Murphy’s button and the abdominal 
cavity was flushed with sterile saline solution. The wound 
was closed all but the lower angle, through which was 
carried a gauze drain and placed close to the sutured bowel. 
The subsequent ‘history was uneventful. The bowels moved 
five days after the operation and the button came away on 
the eighteenth. The case was of interest as exhibiting 
the liability to error in interpreting the precise conditions 
that produce severe abdominal symptoms. The previous 
history, the sudden nature of the attack, the localisation of 
the pain, all pointed to a perforating gastric ulcer—in fact, 
the physical signs and symptoms of this condition were 
present in their due sequence and severity, with the single 
exception of unaltered area of liver dulness ; the absence of 
this last has, however, frequently been noticed. The lesion 
present was presumably due to infarction, but unfortunately 
the portion of intestine removed was mislaid.—Dr. R. 
TRAVERS SMITH, Dr. CRAIG, and others discussed the case. 
Mr. CoNOLLY NORMAN showed some cases illustrating the 
Relations of Insanity to Tabes Dorsalis. 


Lrrps AND WEST Ripina MeEpico-CHIRuRGICAL 
SOCIETY.—A clinical meeting of this society was held on 
March 23rd, Professor C. J. Wright, the President, being in the 
chair.—Mr. Mayo Robson showed a case of Extra-peritoneal 
Rupture of the Bladder.—Dr. A. G. Barrs showed: 1. A case 
of Chylous Pleural Effusion in a woman. The case began as 
one of ordinary pleurisy and the effusion was clear in the 
first instance. There was no obvious cause to explain the 
chylous character of the effusion. 2. A case of Congenital 
Oardiac Defect.—Mr. H. Littlewood showed: 1. Pyloroplasty 
for Simple Pyloric Stenosis. The patient was a man, aged 
49 years. The operation was performed in January, 1899. 
The patient had for three years suffered from frequent vomit- 
ings and had experienced great loss of weight. He was now 
quite well. 2. A case of Dilated Stomach due to bands ex- 
tending from the under surface of the Liver to the Colon. An 
operation was performed in November, 1898, the bands being 
divided. The patient bad been ailing for three years. The 
chief symptoms in the case were wasting, vomiting, and 
palpitation. He was now quite well. 3. Excision of the 
Rectum for Columnar Epithelioma in a man, aged 43 years. 
About four inches of the rectum were removed. The divided 
ends of the gut were sutured and primary union was obtained. 
No colotomy was done. The operation was performed in 
October, 1898. There was norecurrence. 4. Laminectomy 
for Spinal Caries with Paraplegia. The patient, a girl, aged 
19 years, was operated upon in November, 1898. An 
abscess was found to be pressing on the spinal cord. 
There were no signs of improvement for six months. 
The patient could now walk without any support.—Dr. 
T. Wardrop Griffith showed: 1. A case of Cyanosis with 
Signs of Pulmonary Stenosis in a lad, aged nine years. The 
aspect was strongly suggestive of congenital malformation, 
but the history pointed to the stenosis having come on at 
the age of three years. 2. A well-marked example of 
general Ichthyosis Hystrix in a woman. Much comfort could 
be obtained by alkaline baths. 3. Two cases of General 
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Paralysis of the Insane in one of which arrest lasting about 
12 months occurred. 4. Cases of Exophthalmic Goitre. In 
these cases Dr. Griffith had upon the whole got the most 
satisfactory results by using the old and somewhat dis- 
credited treatment by iron and digitalis —Mr. B. G. A. 
Moynihan exhibited (1) a series of cases illustrating the 
Surgery of Simple Ulcer of the Stomach and Duodenum; 
and (2) a case of Achondroplasia, with photographs of 
several other cases.—Dr. A. L. Whitehead showed (1) a 
case in which a Plastic Operation had been performed after 
the Removal of a Rodent Ulcer of the Inner Oanthus; (2) a 
case in which Epithelial Grafts had been used to Line 
the Cavity remaining after an Operation for Extensive 
Mastoid Disease; and (3) a case of Microphthalmos.— 
Dr. T. Churton showed: 1. A boy, apparently about 13 years 
of age, but who was really 19 years old, the sole survivor of 
a family of nine congenitally syphilitic children, with slow 
scanning speed, tremors, &c. He had improved under 
mercurial treatment, rest, xc. 2. A boy witha loud rough 
presystolic bruit with thrill, apropos of the present dispute 
as to the time of the sound, whether it occurred during the 
auricular or the ventricular systole. It was regarded by all 
who examined the case as pre-ventricular—i.e., auricular- 
systolic. 3. A child, aged six months, with Excessive 
Retraction of the Head, without other signs, except some varied 
oculo-motor movements, of meningitis. The retraction had 
existed for five weeks; it could now be completely overcome 
without much force and without pain and did not recur for 
some minutes. The fingers were flexed and one thumb was 
in the palm, but these were readily straightened.— 
Mr. Secker Walker showed: 1. A case of Ohronic Mastoid 
Disease in a child, aged three years. There had been facial 
paralysis for some weeks before the operation with great 
wasting. On opening the mastoid its posterior wall was 
found to be absorbed, the dura mater was ulcerated, and the 
sigmoid sinus was obliterated. The complete post-aural 
operation was performed and subsequently epithelial grafts 
were employed. The facial paralysis passed off and the 
wound had entirely healed. 2. A case of Chronic Otorrhcea 
of the Right Side in a youth aged 18 years. Four years ago 
the left lobe of the cerebellum was trephined for abscess 
secondary to left mastoid disease, the mastoid being operated 
upon at the same time. Complete recovery followed. A 
month ago the right mastoid was opened and extensive caries 
was found. The complete post-aural operation was performed, 
the incision was closed, and the dressing was applied through 
the enlarged meatus. The patient was recovering well. 3. A 
case of Entropion of the Outer Half of each Upper Eyelid treated 
by a modification of Spencer Watson’s operation with good 
result.—Mr. Lawford Knaggs showed a case of Tuberculous 
Disease of both Hip-joints and of the Upper Epiphysis of one 
Humerus.— Dr. E. F. Trevelyan exhibited :—1. Five cases of 
Infantile Paralysis—one of the upper arm type, three of 

araplegia, and one with a long-standing monoplegia. 

. Two cases of Athetosis in a boy aged six years and a 
man aged 21 years respectively. The infantile hemiplegia 
came on in both cases at the end of the first year of life and 
affected the right side. There was no affection of speech in 
either case but the intelligence was defective in the adult. 
3. A case of Incodrdinate Movements in the Right Arm and 
Hand in a woman, aged 59 years, suggesting Senile Chorea. 
4. A case of Tabes Dorsalis with some Exaggeration of the 
Knee-jerks. The symptoms present were myosis, loss of the 
light reflex, bladder symptoms, and the usual pains. There 
was a history of syphilis. 5. A case of Ataxic Paraplegia in 
a man aged 35 years. 6. A boy, aged 10 years, with some 
Weakness in the Arm of Unexplained Origin. When he was 


told to extend the hand on the arm the flexors of the 


forearm were often put into marked action. 7. A girl, aged 
22 years, who had attacks of Sweating of the Right Hand 
and Forearm. The attacks came on at irregular intervals 
and lasted for an hour or even for the whole day. The 
longest interval between the attacks had been three months 
and the affection had existed for four or five years. One 
such attack was actually seen. 8. A child the subject of 
Aortic Disease. 9. A woman with Recurrent and Multiple 
Papilloma of the Larynx.—Mr. W. H. Brown showed :— 
1. A case of Resection of Part of the Olavicle. Some time 
after the injury the patient was unable to raise his elbow to 
a higher level than his shoulder. The outer end of the 
clavicle was sawn through and removed. 2. A case of 
Compound Depressed Fracture of the Frontal Bone. The 
depressed piece of bone was of the size of a crown-piece. A 
part of the depressed bone was elevated and a part was 


removed. 3. A case of Amputation of the Leg for Diabetic 
Gangrene three years after the operation. 


NortH oF ENGLAND OBSTETRICAL AND GyYNzE- 
COLOGICAL SOCIETY.—An ordinary meeting of this society 
was held in the library of the Medical School, Thoresby- 
place, Leeds, on Friday, March 16th, the President, Dr. 
J. B. Hellier, being in the chair. The meeting was 
devoted to a discussion,on the Treatment of Fibro-myoma 
of the Uterus. The special points selected for discussion 
were: (1) operative route; (2) myomectomy ; (3) total versus 
supra-vaginal hysterectomy; (4) treatment of the appen- 
dages; (5) technique; (6) drainage; and (7) after-results 
of operations. A large number of specimens and drawings 
were exhibited by Mr. Stanmore Bishop, Dr. H. Briggs, and 
the President. Dr. T. B. Grimsdale (Liverpool), in opening 
the discussion, referred to the recent paper of Dr. Champ- 
neys on the Natural and Operative Mortality of Fibroi 
and considered that though the figures quoted by him 
were misleading in some respects still the mortali zy from 
fibroids which were left to themselves was low, and it behoved 
practitioners to be watchful that their methods of treat- 
ment did not become more dangerous than the disease. 
The indications for operative interference might be divided 
into relative and absolute. The relative indications com- 
prised all the various well-known symptoms of these 
tumours, including the mere presence of a tumour. The 
absolute indications covered all the possible accidents which 
might happen calling for immediate operation. Of these Dr. 
Grimsdale had met with tumours obstructing delivery of a 
child, torsion of the pedicle of a sub-peritoneal tumour 
causing acute peritonitis, suppurating fibroid tumours, which 
might result sometimes from thrombosis of the vessels, and 
ascites from chronic peritonitis, especially in calcifying 
tumours. The relative indications might be divided into 
vaginal and abdominal. Amongst these might be: (1) 
rapid growth of the tumour, due sometimes to cystic degene- 
ration ; (2) pain due to pressure and often to accompanying 
disease of the appendages; (3) size and weight, incapaci- 
tating a patient; (4) pressure symptoms, especially on the 
bladder, the rectum, or the uterus; (5) severe hemorrhage ; 
and (6) foœtid vaginal discharge which usually indi- 
cated a tumour protruding into the vagina. As to 
choice of route, generally speaking vaginal symptoms 
required the vaginal route, while abdominal symptoms 
indicated the selection of the abdominal route. The com- 
bined method, Dr. Grimsdale considered, was often a 
confession of failure to complete the operation undertaken 
in the first place. In the choice of route various questions 
must be considered. The mortality after either abdominal 
or vaginal operation was mainly due to sepsis, and experience 
had seemed to show that it is easier to avoid infection from 
without by operating per vaginam, but now the results of 
abdominal operation are so good that it may be considered 
as safe as the vaginal route. The avoidance of hernia and 
the absence of a scar in vaginal operations are not factors of 
great importance. Against the vaginal route were these 
drawbacks: (1) difficulty of diagnosis in some cases; (2) the 
tediousness of the operation ; and (3) the fact that myomec- 
tomy could rarely be carried out efficiently. Dr. Grimsdale 
preferred the method of Baer for abdominal hysterectomy, 
and did not use any drain. Myomectomy, which could be 
performed either through the mucosa of the uterus or 
through the peritoneum, bad enormous possibilities of 
usefulness. In conclusion Dr. Grimsdale referred to the 
value of odphorectomy and ligature of the uterine arteries 
in certain cases.— Mr. Stanmore Bishop (Manchester) 
considered that the combined method of operation was 
of great value in certain cases and that it might be 
adopted as a method of choice. It was easy to separate 
the vaginal mucosa and to ligature the uterine arteries 
from below. This made the abdominal section and re- 
moval from above a much simpler proceeding. He attached 
great importance to careful suturing of the peritoneal sur- 
faces to avoid any possibility of a coil of bowel becoming 
adherent, and to avoidance of drainage after the operation.— 
Dr. H. Briggs (Liverpool) exhibited a series of Water- 
colour Drawings selected from 133 cases of Uterine Fibroids 
treated by him. By the vaginal route he had operated on 
45 cases with uniform success. By the abdominal route the 
mortality had only exceeded 5 per cent. in old-standing 
broad ligament tumours placed deeply in the pelvis and often 
very adherent. Errors in diagnosis also (ovarian tumours, 
&c.) occurred and increased much the sufferings of patients 
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by operations often being delayed far too long.—Dr. J. 
Braithwaite (Leeds) pointed out that most operations for 
fibroids were mutilating procedures and he strongly recom- 
mended an extension of myomectomy in these cases.— 
Dr. A. Donald (Manchester) referred to the bad effects of 
long-continued hzemorrhage on the heart muscle which often 
indirectly led to a fatal termination in fibroid tumours. In 
some cases he had operated on account of marked cedema of 
the lower limbs due to pressure. He thought that asepeis 
was of more importance than the choice of method of opera- 
tion. He considered that in certain cases odphorectomy, 
which was distinctly safer than abdominal hysterectomy, 
gave excellent results. — Dr. J. E. Gemmell (Liverpool) 
endeavoured whenever possible to perform myomectomy.— 
Dr. Lloyd Roberts (Liverpool) considered that in young 
women myomectomy should always be performed if possible. 
Frequently, however, complete removal would be required, 
and he believed that the abdominal method was preferable 
in the great majority of cases. The combined method cer- 
tainly shortened the duration of the operation and allowed 
for good drainage vaginam. Broad ligament tumours 
were extremely formidable to remove; in many instances the 
ureters were in great danger of injury.—Dr. Arnold Lea 
(Manchester) referred to the similarity between thick-walled 
broad ligament cysts and inter-ligamentous fibroids. In any 
doubtful cases abdominal section should be performed. He 
also showed a Modification of the Corkscrew Tenaculum and 
a Carved Knife which were of value in vaginal enucleation of 
fibroids.—The President showed a Uterus removed by Pan- 
hysterectomy illustrating some of the points under discussion. 
He strongly advocated vaginal drainage after these opera- 
tions since there was often a considerable amount of effusion 
into the pelvis. 


MIDLAND Mepicat Socrety.— The eighth 
ordinary meeting of this society was held on March 7th 
at the Medical Institute, Birmingham, the President, Dr. E. 
Rickards, being in the chair.—Mr. T. F. Chavasse showed a 
man, aged 42 years, upon whom in July, 1899, he had per- 
formed Pyloroplasty. The man had suffered from symptoms of 
pyloric obstruction for more than two years and his stomach 
was much dilated. At the operation the stricture was found 
to be of a fibrous nature and since its division his health and 
digestion had been excellent and he had gained a stone in 

ht.—Dr. Stacey Wilson showed a series of Casts of the 

Heart with Dilatation of the Right Ventricle illustrating his 
views on the origin and conduction of the pulmonary systolic 
murmur.— Dr. A. Foxwell read a paper on tbe Function of 
the Pericardiam.—At the ninth meeting of the society, 
held on March 21st, the President, Dr. Rickards, being 
in the chair, the officers for the ensuing year were 
nominated.—Dr. Duncan Lawrie showed two photographs 
illustrating Osteitis Deformans—a front and side view. 
The bones that were chiefly affected were those of the 
legs, but the bones of the forearm were also much thickened 
and curved and there was marked exaggeration of the dorsal 
curve of the spine. The head apparently had not increased 
in size. The patient was 43 years of age and the disease had 
existed four years. Up to the time of his being incapacitated 
by the disease he had been a clog-dancer. Dr. Lawrie 
referred to over-exertion as a factor in the etiology. He also 
referred to the tendency of cases of osteitis deformans 
to develope malignant disease and suggested that the 
same physical degenerative condition which led to osteitis 
deformans was equally conducive to malignant growth. 
The patient in this case was badly nourished and 
had a pulmonary systolic murmur due to anemia, but 
there was no sign of malignant disease. The treat- 
ment which had been adopted consisted of rest and 
the administration of iodide of potassium, iron, and cod- 
liver oil.—Dr. Billington showed a case of Hysterical 
Mutism. The patient, a woman, aged 31 years, had for nine 
years been unable to understand spoken language and had 
suffered from mutism. The onset of the condition was 
ascribed to a chill caught ata dance. After this she was for 
some weeks unable to see, hear, or speak, and she lay in a 
lethargic state. Subsequently she recovered her sight, but 
during the past nine years she had been unable to speak 
properly or to understand what was said to her. At the 
present time the patient could hear noises and voices 
speaking, but was unable to make out the meaning of the 
words, and all questions had to be put down in writing. Her 
speech was syllabic, each syllable being repeated quickly 
several times. -but there was no true aphasia and no aphonia, 


though it was practically impossible to make out what she 
said. Her vision was fairly good and she could read and under- 
stand what she read. The fields of vision were very much 
contracted, that for colour vision being also very much con- 
tracted but about proportionally with the general contrac- 
tion. Mentally the patient was intelligent and rather 
emotional. In theeight weeks during which she had been 
under close observation she had been quiet and had had no 
hysterical attacks. Her speech during that time had never 
changed and she had never given evidence of understanding 
spoken words. Her general health was very good and there 
was no evidence of any organic disease, nervous or otherwise. 
Powerful faradaism had been applied persistently both to the 
outside and to the inside of the larynx without any appreci- 
able results.—Dr. Stacey Wilson read a paper on Some Dia- 
gnostic Difficulties which were apt to arise in Dilatation of the 
Right Ventricle. 


WINTSOR AND District MEDICAL Society.—A. 
meeting of this society was held at the Guildball, Windsor, 
on March 28th, the President, Mr. W. B. Holderness, being 
in the chair, when 21 members attended. Microscopical - 
Preparations were shown by Dr. G. Leslie Eastes (a. 
guest of the society), Dr. C. R. Elgood, and Mr. J. H. 
Tomlinson. In addition Spectroscopic Demonstrations were 
given by Dr. Eastes and Dr. Elgood, and Mr. Tom- 
linson showed an interesting case of Locomotor Ataxia. 
Seven gentlemen were elected, bringing the membership of 
the society to 96, and five candidates. were nominated for 
election in April. Mr. J. H. Tomlinson (Egham) read a. 
paper on Eye Symptoms in Tabes Dorsalis. He said 
that the present-day view of the pathology of tabes 
furnished an explanation of the occurrence of affections of 
the cerebral nerves in what was primarily a spinal disease. 
Not only did the downwardly extending axons of the spinal 
ganglia cells suffer degeneration, but also the upwardly 
extending axons which terminated in the bulb. Changes 
were seen in some of the nuclei of the cerebral nerves, 
especially in those of the second, third, and sixth. One of 
the earliest symptoms was the contracted immobile a 
This gave rise to night blindness, which sometimes led 
patients to seek advice. Ocular paralyses were of common 
occurrence and were frequently fugitive. | Recurrent 
ocular paralyses were almost diagnostic of tabés. During 
the course of optic atrophy disturbances of colour 
vision were occasionally experienced. Three cases of 
this condition were mentioned, one of them exhibiting a 
hitherto unrecorded phenomenon—i.e., that of alternation of 
complementary colours on alternate days.—The President 
and Mr. H. E. Bruce Porter spoke and Mr. Tomlinson 
replied.— Dr. C. R. Elgood (Windsor) read an interesting 
paper on Two Cases of Poisoning by Carbon Monoxide 
which led to a discussion, the President and Dr. M. 
Seymour Pembrey taking part. Dr. Pembrey said that 
he had been associated with Dr. Holden in twe 
Commissions dealing with the subjects of explosions in coal-. 
mines and water-gas. The breathing of carbon monoxide 
gave rise neither to pain nor to discomfort ; it merely pro- 
duced insensibility. As to tne effect of exertion he did 
not think that it brought about extreme cardiac weakness ; 
he rather thought the unfavourable effect was due to the 
greater amplitude of the inspiratory movements resulting in 
increased absorption of the gas. He commended electrical 
treatment of the heart. Animals in laboratories were 
now-a-days killed by coal-gas in preference to chloroform, 
Having referred to some fatal cases in the human subject he. 
insisted that a certain proportion of ‘‘ anæmics” owed their 
condition to the continued inhalation of modern coal-gas. 
He also pointed out that there may be leakage from a 
burner during the night, even though in the daytime no 
escape could be detected, this being due to variations in the 
gas-pressure. Hearty votes of thanks for their papers were 
accorded to Dr. Elgood and Mr. Tomlinson on the motion of 
Mr. J. Startin seconded by Mr. W. H. Beresford. 14 members 
and guests subsequently dined together at the Castle Hotel, 
Windsor, where a very pleasant evening was spent. 


BRADFORD MEDIco-CHIRURGICAL. Socrety.—A 
meeting of this society. was held on March 20th, Mr. 
Horrocks, the President, being in the chair.—Dr. Bronner 
showed four cases of Mastoid Disease, demonstrating the 
different methods of operation.—Dr. Kerr showed a case of 
Chronic Adenitis of the Lacrymal, Parotid, and Sub- 
maxillary Glands, occurring in a girl, aged 11 years. The 
trouble had commenced with enlargement of both lacrymal 
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glands which was followed by swellings of both parotid 
and submaxillary glands, the enlargements being nodular 
and of almost cartilaginous hardness. There was a slight 
tenderness on deep pressure over the enlarged glands. 
There was some dulness on percussion over the sternum 
suggesting enlargement of the thymus. The temperature 
was from 100° F. to 101° for three weeks and there was very 
slow remission of symptoms. The case had now been going 
on for two months; the temperature was normal, but the 
pulse was 120. Dr. Kerr suggested that the condition might 
be chronic mumps.— Dr. Campbell showed a marked case of 
Hodgkin’s disease which was steadily getting worse. Adminis- 
tration of arsenic had been followed on each occasion by a 
sudden rise of temperature, the temperature falling when the 
arsenic was discontinued.—Dr. Lankester showed the heart 
from a case of Ulcerative Endocarditis affecting the 
aortic valve only. The patient, a lad aged 18 years, had 
been in good health till the receipt of a blow on the chest, 
after which he developed symptoms of heart disease. 
Post mortem the heart showed hypertrophy and dilatation of 
the left ventricle, together with ulceration and agglutination 
of the cusps of the aortic valve. The mitral valve was 
healthy.—Dr. Jason Wood showed a specimen of Cancerous 
Peritonitis secondary to disease of the ovary.—Dr. J. 
Metcalfe read notes of a case of Appendicitis. The fever 
showed intermissions several times. During the fourth week 
of the illness and when the temperature had been normal for 
some days the patient had a sudden attack of pleurisy on the 
right side; signs of fluid were present, but none was 
obtained by exploratory aspiration. The patient was quite 
well at the end of seven weeks. Dr. Metcalfe con- 
sidered that surgical interference was only advisable 
in cases of recurrent appendicitis or in cases where 
there was direct evidence of pus being present.— Mr. 
Althorp read notes of a case of Arterio-venous Aneurysm 
of the Cavernous Sinus and showed the patient. The trouble 
had supervened on an injury causing a fracture of the base 
of the skull. Marked proptosis came on with rapidly 
increasing defect of vision in the only remaining eye. 
Ligature of the common carotid artery was performed with 
a very satisfactory result.—Dr. Angus showed a specimen 
of Embolism of the Left Common Iliac, Left External Iliac, 
and Left Femoral and Right External Iliac Arteries from a 
patient who had suffered from double mitral disease. He had 
a sudden attack of paraplegia affecting the left leg more 
extensively than the right. Palsation was at first absent in 
both femoral arteries, but returned in the artery on the right 
side on the day following the attack. The patient died 
ten weeks later from heart failure. The heart weighed 
26 ounces. The left auricle was dilated and the mitral 
orifice was contracted. A firm clot extended from the bifur- 
cation of the aorta to beyond the origin of the deep femoral 
artery on the left side, and another occluded the right 
internal iliac artery. Efficient collateral circulation appeared 
to have been established, as there was only a small superficial 
patch of necrosis on the left heel.—Dr. Eurich read notes of 
a case of Disseminated Sclerosis. 


IrswICRH CLINICAL Society.—A meeting of this 
society was held on March 15th, Mr. Branford Edwards being 
in the chair.—Mr. A. W. Paterson read notes of a case of 
Hyperpyrexia occurring in a man suffering from acute 
rheumatism with endo- and peri-carditis. On June 6th the 
evening temperature was 103°F. At 4 a.m. Mr. Paterson 
found him comatose with a temperature of 109 4°. Towels 
wrung out of cold water were applied and in an hour the 
temperature had fallen to 1084. A cold pack was then 
applied and the temperature fell to 106°. The chest and 
arms were rubbed with pieces of ice and an ice-water enema 
was given, and by 8 304.M. the temperature had fallen to 
99:2°. injections of ether and strychnine were given 
repeatedly, but the profound coma persisted. During the 
two following days the oondition of the patient improved. 
The conjunctival reflex and the pupil reflex to light, 
which had been absent, returned. The patient’s con- 
dition improved so that there seemed to be some hope 
of recovery, but on the fourth day from the hyperpyrexia he 
became worse, a considerable quantity of blood came from 
the bladder, and at 11 p.m. hedied. The temperature had 
‘been kept down to from 99° to 101° by repeated ice-rubbing. 
The case was interesting from the failure to recover con- 
eciousness after the temperature was reduced, and from 
the considerable interval with partial improvement which 
elapsed between the hyperpyrexia and the fatal ending.— 


Mr. Paterson also read notes on a case of Hysteria in which 
the patient, a woman, produced a number of small pebbles 
daily from the vulva and urethra.—Mr. J. F. O. Hossack 
showed a case of Malignant Cystic Disease of the Breast. 
There was great enlargement of the breast and on aspirating 
two and a half pints of clear amber-coloured fluid were drawn 
off. Adenoma-like nodules could be felt. The patient 
refused operation. The cyst filléd up rapidly after being 
5 W. W. Sinclair read a paper on Sympathetic 
isease. 


DERMATOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND.—A meeting of this society was held at 20, 
Hanover-square, W., on March 28th, Dr. H. Radcliffe Crocker 
being in the chair.—Dr. Crocker showed a girl suffering from 
a second attack of Dermatitis Herpetiformis. He was treatin 
her with salicin.—Dr. C. F. Marshall showed two cases o 
Pemphigus, a brother and sister. The woman was aged 19 
years and the man 39 years. The disease dated from birth in 
both cases. The nails in both patients were uplifted from 
their beds. There were six other brothers and sisters in the 
family, all of whom were free from either skin or nail 
disease.—Dr. D. Walsh showed a case of Acne with 
Varioliform Characters.—Dr. A. Eddowes showed a 
case of Lupus of the Nose in a girl, the disease 
baving started from within the nose cavity. He also showed 
a girl with Bazin’s Disease. There was no ulceration. She 
had a good family history so far as tubercle was concerned.— 
Dr. J. H. Stowers remarked upon the good effects produced 
by the local application of bisulphuret of mercury ointment, 
six grains to the ounce.—Dr. T. D. Savill showed a peculiar 
case of Acne of the Face in a girl.—Dr. Orocker considered 
it to be a sweat follicular eruption, what he had termed 
sweat acne rosacea. He treated such cases with ichthyol 
internally and remarked upon the possible disfiguring effects 
if lead applications were used locally during the treatment.— 
Mr. G. Pernet read notes of a case of Multiple Oancer of the 
Skin by Dr. Allworthy of Belfast. Mr. Pernet specially 
pointed out that on section occasional melanotic patches 
were visible. No melanosis was observable on the surface of 
the skin or tumours.— Dr. D. Walsh read notes of the pro- 
gress and end of a case of Mycosis Fungoides previously 
shown to the society. 
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Report of the Malaria Expedition 'of the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine and Medical Parasitology. Memoir II. 
By Major RonALpD Ross, I. M. S., Lecturer in Tropical 
Medicine, University College, Liverpool; Dr. H. E 
ANNETT, Demonstrator in Tropical Pathology; and Mr. 
E. E. AUSTEN, of the Zoological Department of the 
British Museum. With Supplementary Reports by Major 
G. M. GILEs, I.M.8., and Dr. R. FIELDING-OULD. 
Illustrated with Maps and Plates. Liverpool: University 
Press. 1900. Pp. 58. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

THE introductory remarks of the above report deal with the 
discovery of the hemameebidz, a group of unicellular para- 
sites of the red blood corpuscle found in man and in certain 
kinds of monkeys, bats, birds, and frogs, a description 
of which was given in Memoir I. which was published 
in THE LANCET of Feb. 3rd. Some alterations have been 
made in the terminology of Memoir II. For instance, the 
word ‘' mosquito” has been discarded for its English 
equivalent, ‘‘ gnat,” which is looked upon as a synonymous 
term. The terms ‘‘ malaria” and ‘‘ malarial fever” are also 
stated to be unsound, while ‘‘paludism” is inexact. The 
authors venture to suggest the appellations ‘‘hsmamcebiasis ” 
or gnat-fever for the disease which is the subject of the 
report, which, they consider, will at least serve to popularise 
more correct notions of the malady than are implied in the 
word ‘‘malaria.” Chapter II. includes a description of 
Freetown, the capital of the British colony of Sierra Leone, 
which contains a population of upwards of 30,000 persons 
and has an excellent water-supply which is brought from the 
adjacent hills in pipes. There is neither sewage drainage 
nor removal system for night-soil. Deep pits, or rather 
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wells, covered by a privy and seat, are employed. Man- 

swamps occur in some of the bays and creeks 
of the shore. Oollections of water suitable for the larvæ 
of gnats abounded in the town at the time of the visit 
of the expedition, it being the rainy reason. Statistics of 
the average monthly rates of admission to hospital of troops 
suffering from malarial fever and also of the average monthly 
rainfall, humidity, and temperature in Sierra Leone during 
seven years are given in this chapter. The report further 
deals in an elaborate manner with the method of diffusion of 
malaria by inoculation through the proboscis of the anopheles, 


and affirms that the fact that malarial fever is oommuni- 


cated from sick to healthy persons by the anopheles seems 
sufficient to explain all the well-established laws regarding 
the prevalence and diffusion of disease. Oaution must 
always be used before accepting popular theories regarding 
the diffasion of disease ; but it is remarkable that many such 
ideas respecting malaria are explained and justified by the 
discovery that the disease is carried by anopheles. The 
principal points are briefly indicated by the following facts. 
1. Malaria is endemic. Anopheles are more numerous at 
some spots than at others and are entirely absent from many 
places. 2. Swampy ground favours malaria. Anopheles breed 
in surface puddles. 3. Level ground favours malaria. 
Pools suitable for anopheles must be more common on 
level than on sloping ground—e.g., on plains and in 
valleys—than on mountain sides. 4. Rain favours malaria. 
Anopheles pools largely depend on rainfall. 5. Malaria 
is connected with decaying rock. Anopheles may breed 
in hollows in rocks. 6. Malaria often occurs when 
the soil is disturbed. Digging must often result in the 
formation of puddles suitable for anopheles. 7. Embank- 
ments favour malaria; they also favour the formation of 
surface puddles. 8. Towns are inimical to malaria. 
Stagnant surface puddles are not likely to be as numerous in 
crowded, well-drained, cities, as in rural areas. 9. Cultiva- 
tion and surface drainage tend to remove malaria; they 
a'so tend to remove waste water suitable for anopheles 
when lying on the ground. 10. Malaria is not particularly 
connected with large bodies of water. Gnats do not 
often breed in such. 11. Malaria occurs on ships. 
Goats, including anopheles, visit ships. 12. It is 
particularly dangerous to sleep in malarious places, 
especially at night. Gnats easily bite sleeping persons and 
usually feed at night. 13. Ground floors are most 
dangerous. Gnats seem to remain near the ground. 14. 
Moequito-nets protect from malaria; they also protect from 
gnats. 15. Warmth favours malaria; it also favours gnats 
and the hemamebide within them. The report enters 
more minutely than did Memoir I. into the life-history of 
the hmmamebids. Measures are further indicated for the 
prevention of malaria which may be resolved into two 
classes—namely, precautions against the bites of gnats and 
measures for reducing their numbers. The report has been 
compiled with much labour and care and will prove a 
valuable contribution to the literature of malaria. It is 
dedicated to Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 


Dificult Digestion due to Displacements. 
ECCLES, M.B. Aberd. London: Baillière, Tindall, and 
Oox. 1899. Pp. 138. Illustrated. Price 4s. 

THE author explains in his introduction that the contents 
of this book are a collection of notes of some cases of 
difficult digestion due to displacements of certain abdominal 
viscera. The work is not intended to assume the character 
of an exhaustive treatise on the subject of enteroptosis, but 
Dr. Eccles wishes that it may be regarded as a contribution 
to the clinical study of conditions which are not altogether 
without importance. 


The subjects considered are gastroptosis, moveable kidney, 
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general enteroptosis, and prolapse of the sigmoid flexure. 
The general plan of the book does not lend itself to ready 
reference and a large proportion of its pages are occupied 
with a detailed account of cases which have come under the 
author’s notice and which form rather tedious reading. It 
would have been better if these accounts had been curtailed 
and Dr. Eccles’s conclusions from them amplified. The term 
‘‘ gastroptosis ” is applied to a condition in which the upper 
border of the fundus does not appear to fall below the level 
of the seventh costal cartilage at its most dependent point, 
or, in other words, below an imaginary horizontal line 
drawn round the left chest from the tenth dorsal spinous 
process. 

Minute directions are given as to the methods of clinical 
examinations, and amongst the instruments employed are 
the phonendoscope, the phonometer, and the tuning-fork. 
We must admit that we are not favourably impressed by 
Dr. Eccles’s remarks, and the value of the tuning-fork as an 
aid to diagnosis is certainly open to doubt. Moreover, the 
author does not state whether he has corroborated his 
clinical observations by experiments in the post-mortem 
room, and, therefore, whether it is possible to define the 
lower limits of the stomach when the transverse colon overlies 
it by the difference between the quality of the note of the 
tuning-fork. 

The chapter on Prolapse of the Sigmoid Flexure is about 
the best in the book, although it is needlessly prolonged by 
the lengthy description of cases. 


On Granular Kidney and Physiological Albuminuria. Being 
the Lettsomian Lectures delivered before the Medical 
Society of London. By SAMUEL WEST, M.A., M.D. 
Oxon., F. R. C. P. Lond., Assistant Physician, St. Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital, Senior Physician, Royal Free Hospital, 
&c. London: Henry J. Glaisher. 1900. Pp. 198. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

THE title of this work would seem to imply that it is 
simply a reprint of the Lettsomian Lectures, which 
were published in THE LANCET at the time when Dr. 
West delivered them. As a matter of fact, however, 
the book contains a great deal more matter than this; 
half of it is quite new, and the clinical part has been 
remodelled, expanded, and illustrated freely with cases, so 
that the author now presents us with a complete monograph 
on granular kidney and physiological albuminuria. Granular 
kidney is a disease of great importance on account of its 
frequency which is by no means adequately recognised. It 
is often discovered post mortem when not suspected. It is 
often in itself the cause of death, and often explains why 
death has happened in other diseases which otherwise might 
not have proved fatal. During life it is often discovered 
unexpectedly if looked for; it is often overlooked if not 
suspected ; and it often explains a case which has been a 
puzzle until the recognition of granular kidney gave the key 
to its solution. Dr. West, therefore, wisely chose for his 
Lettsomian Lectures a subject of considerable practical 
importance and general interest, and one upon which, at 
the same time, he could speak with the voice of authority, 
having given to the condition special study. 

In discussing the pathology and etiology of granular 
kidney reference is made to the relation of the disease to 
acute nephritis; without expressing any dogmatic opinion 
on the point, Dr. West says that although he has been on 
the watch for years for cases proving that acute parenchy- 
matous nephritis might end in a granular kidney, he himself 
bas never seen one. He has seen many in which the former 
disease has gone so far as to produce a somewhat diminished 
white kidney, but he has never been able to trace a single 
case beyond this. On the other hand, be is careful not to 
say that it can never be so traced; on the contrary, he 
thinks it may. We believe that this point—the eticlogy of 
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granular kidney—still remains undecided, many authorities 
maintaining that an acute parenchymatous nephritis never 
actually passes beyond the contracting white stage, whilst 
others believe that the process may be traced further until 
the contracted red kidney is produced. 

The relation of granular kidney to arterial disease is dis- 
cussed at some length and the following conclusion is 
arrived at—that, ‘‘ whether primarily arterial or primarily 
renal, granular kidney is a disease sui generis, and ought 
on that account to be treated, in writing upon the subject, 
under a separate heading and not split up, as it generally is, 
between diseases of the arteries, on the one hand, and 
diseases of the kidneys on the other.” The author speaks 
quite as definitely on the relation of gout to granular kidney ; 
he admits the frequent co-existence of the two conditions 
but maintains that this does not establish the relation 
between them, for in the one case an elderly person who has 
long suffered from gout may, as a consequence, develop 
atheromatous changes in his vessels, which may lead to 
interstitial changes in the kidney; while a younger person 
with granular kidney develops gout in consequence of the 
renal disease.” In other words, it is stated that gouty 
kidneys and granular kidneys are not necessarily identical. 
If Dr. West’s contention receives general recognition the 
synonymous employment of these expressions, which appears 
in most text-books, will need alteration. 

The remarks on Thickening of the Arteries and on 
High Tension will well repay perusal. Dr. West believes 
that there is presumptive evidence in favour of regarding 
certain cases of high pulse-tension or thickened arteries in 
the young as the initial stages of granular kidney. 

An important section of the book is the one dealing with 
albuminuria. There has been much discussion during recent 
years regarding ‘‘ physiological albuminuria,” especially in 
relationship with life assurance. Dr. West considers no 
albuminuria as being, strictly speaking, physiological; ‘it 
is always pathological, though not necessarily renal.” A 
great deal of interest lies in trying to ascertain the 
courses which these cases run in after life, and for 
details of the discussion we refer our readers to the work 
now under notice. Considerable stress is naturally laid 
on the age of the patient yielding the phenomenon of 
albuminuria. All cases must be carefully watched for a 
long time before nephritis can be positively excluded ; the 
more constant and persistent the albuminuria the greater is 
the probability of renal disease, and the longer it continues 
the more serious is the outlook. Before 25 years of age many 
cases may be curable, after 25 years of age the chances of 
the albuminuria being due to renal disease increase rapidly 
and these facts have to be especially borne in mind in 
relation to life assurance. 

Dr. West enters very fully into the description and con- 
sideration of albuminuric retinitis and draws a sharp 
distinction between the two forms, the degenerative and the 
exudative. 

The clinical description of the symptoms of granular 
kidney is excellently portrayed. Two groups are described: 
the cardio-vascular and the toxæmic, and the introduction of 
numerous illustrative cases adds to the interest of the 
descriptions. 

The chapter on Treatment should prove most helpful to all 


practitioners; a more hopeful tone is adopted than is 


generally the case with authors discussing the subject. Dr. 
West maintains that the great difficulty to be contended with 
is the belief that granular kidney is an incurable disease 
and that nothing can be done for the patient. When the 
disease is properly recognised and treated it ‘‘is compatible 
with a fairly long life and with a fairly comfortable life too.” 
The earlier the diagnosis is made the better is the pro- 
gnosis. The dangers that threaten the patient can then be 
guarded against and so life can be greatly prolonged. 


The whole book is written in a style that is very readable. 
At the end of each section or sub-section the subject-matter 
is summed up under the head of ‘‘Conclusions.” This 
renders reference more easy and also enables the reader to 
refresh his memory with regard to what he has already read. 
Dr. West may be congratulated on having produced a 
valuable and instructive book on a disease which is very 
common and yet very imperfectly understood. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by BIDNEY LER, 
Vol. LX. Watson—Whewell. London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 1899. Pp. 469. Price 15s. 

THE most important figure in this volume, from the 
general reader's point of view, is the first Duke of Wellington. 
The biography of him is by Colonel E. M. Lloyd, R.E., 
extends to 35 pages, and concludes with an extract from 
Lord Roberts's Rise of Wellington,” in which his military 
talents and those of Napoleon are compared as follows: It 
may be conceded that the schemes of the French emperor 
were more comprehensive, his genius more dazzling, and his 
imagination more vivid than Wellington’s. On the other 
hand, the latter excelled in that coolness of judgment which 
Napoleon himself described as ‘the foremost quality in a 
general,’” 

The biographies of medical men are 26 in number. Of 
the individuals thus commemorated one was a president of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London, one a president 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and one a 
president of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow; of the whole number only six were born during 
the present century (i.e., later than 1800). Thomas Watson 
was born in Devonshire in 1792, entered at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1811, graduated B.A. as tenth 
wrangler in 1815, and was elected a Fellow in 1816. 
After studying medicine at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
and in Edinburgh he again resided at Cambridge, 
where he was junior proctor in 1823-24 and graduated 
M.D. in 1825. In 1826 he was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London and 
in 1827 physician to the Middlesex Hospital which was 
then connected with University College. He was professor 
of clinical medicine and lectured from 1828 to 1831. In 
1831 he became lecturer on forensic medicine at King’s 
College, London, and in 1835 professor of medicine, an office 
which he held till 1840. He continued to be physician to 
the Middlesex Hospital till 1843. In that year he published 
his Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic,” 
which had first been printed in the Medical Timesand Gazette, 
and continued to be for 30 years the chief English text- 
book of medicine. It contains no discoveries, but is based 
upon sound clinical observations, gives a complete view of 
English medicine of its period, and is remarkable for its 
good literary style.” In 1859 he was appointed physician 
extraordinary to the Queen and in 1870 physician in 
ordinary. He was one of the physicians who attended 
the Prince Consort in his last illness. In 1862 he 
was elected president of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London and was re-elected for five successive years. 
He was created a baronet in 1866, retired from practice 
soon after 1870, and died in 1882. Thomas Spencer 
Wells was born in Hertfordshire in 1818 and after 
being a pupil to practitioners in Barnsley and Leeds pro- 
ceeded to Trinity College, Dublin, in 1836. In 1839 he 
entered as a student at St. Thomas’s Hospital in London, in 
1841 became qualified as M. R. C. S. Eng., and in 1844 was 
admitted a Fellow. After six years’ service in the navy, 
passed at a hospital in Malta, followed by a visit to Paris 
and Egypt, he settled in London in 1853 and in 1854 was 
elected surgeon to the Samaritan Free Hospital for 
Women and Children, then situated in Orchard-street, 
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Portman-square. At the same time he was editor 
of the Medical Times and Gazette and in 1857 he 
became lecturer upon surgery at the Grosvenor-place 
School of Medicine which eight years later was merged in 
the medical school of St. George’s Hospital. Spencer Wells 
completed his first successful ovariotomy in February, 1858, 
and in 1880 he performed his thousandth ovariotomy. For 
exactly 20 years he operated at the Samaritan Free Hospital 
where he resigned his position as surgeon in 1878. Wells 
was the originator of modern abdominal surgery. He found 
ovariotomy a discredited operation, but even before the 
introduction of antiseptics his success was sufficient to render 
its performance justifiable.” He filled all the principal offices 
at the Royal College of Surgeons of England, being president 
in 1883 and receiving a baronetcy in the same year. 
Spencer Wells was an ardent advocate of cremation and on 
his death in 1897 his remains were cremated at Woking, 
the ashes being interred in the Brompton cemetery. 
William Watson was born in London in 1715, followed 
the profession of an apothecary, and was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Society in 1741, between which date and his 
death in 1787 he contributed to the Philosophical Trans- 
actions ” more than 58 papers on natural history, electricity, 
and medicine. In 1759 he was admitted L.R.C.P. Lond., 
and in 1762 was chosen physician to the Foundling Hospital. 
In 1784 he was elected F.R.C.P. Lond., was censor of the 
Oollege in 1785 and 1786, and was knighted in the latter 
year. Jobn Webb, born in Dablin in 1772, was appointed 
an assistant surgeon in the army in 1794, and rose to be 
inspector-general in 1809 and Director-General in 1813. 
It is stated that he had the degree of M.D., but 
of what university is not known.. He received the 
diploma of M. R. O. S. Eng. in 1817, and was made a Fellow 
in December, 1843, being one of the first batch of 300 
Fellows created at that date. He was knighted in 1821, 
retired on full pay in 1850, and died in 1852. John 
Wedderburn was born at Dundee in 1599, graduated at 
St. Andrews University in 1618, was appointed physician 
to the King, was knighted, and obtained a pension from 
Charles I. He was incorporated M.D. of Oxford University 
in 1646 and died in 1679. John Forbes Watson was born in 
Scotland in 1827, studied medicine at the university of 
Aberdeen, and graduated there as M.D. in 1847. Appointed 
assistant surgeon in the Bombay army in 1850 he after- 
warcs became lecturer on physiology at the Grant 
Medical College, where for a time he also acted as pro- 
fessor of medicine and lectured on clinical medicine. He 
returned to England in 1853, and in 1858 was nominated by 
the Secretary of State reporter on the products of India 
and director of the India Museum, appointments which he 
held till the transference to South Kensington of the India 
Museum in 1879. He was the author of several works 
on subjects relating to India. He retired from the India 
Office in 1880 and died in 1892. Robert Watt was 
born in Ayrshire in 1774, studied medicine in Glasgow, 
and in 1799 received the diploma of L.F.P.8.Glasg., to 
which was added the degree of M.D. from King’s 
College, Aberdeen, in 1810. In 1814 he was elected 
president of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
and physician to the Royal Infirmary of Glasgow. He 
was also a founder and the first president of the 
Glasgow Medical Society. He was the author of several 
works, but the one on which his reputation rests 
is the Bibliotheca Britannica,” which began to appear 
shortly before the author died in 1819, and finally left the 
press in 1824. The writer of the notice says of this work 
that it ‘‘is still one of the handiest tools of the librarian 
and bibliographer.” Francis Cornelius Webb was born in 
London in 1826, studied medicine at University College, 
received the diploma of M. R. C. S. Eng. in 1847, and 
Graduated as M.D. at Edinburgh University in 1850. In 


1857 he was nominated to the chair of medical jurispru- 
dence in the Grosvenor-place School of Medicine, and 
subsequently he was lecturer on natural history at the 
Metropolitan School of Dental Science. He published 
several original works, and contributed notes to 
John Hunter’s treatise on the teeth. Hunter’s Natural 
History of the Human Teeth,” with notes by Webb and 
R. T. Hulme, appeared in 1865. A few years later Webb 
became one of the editors of the Medical Times and Gazette, 
and for the last years of his life he was editor-in-chief. He 
died in 1873. William Charles Wells was born of Scottish 
parents in Charlestown, South Carolina, in 1757, studied 
medicine in Edinburgh and graduated there as M. D. in 1780. 
About 1785 he settled in London. In 1795 he was elected 
assistant physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital and in 1800 
physician, which office he held till his death in 1817. In 
1814 he published ‘‘An Essay on Dew” which has made 
his name familiar to meteorologists. For this, the 
first exact explanation of the phenomena of dew, he was 
awarded the Rumford medal of the Royal Society. 
Friedrich Martin Josef Welwitsch, born in Austria in 
1807, and M.D. of the University of Vienna, was a distin- 
guished botanist, most of whose work was done in Portugal 
and tropical Africa. He lived in England, studying and 
arranging his collections, from 1863 till his death in London 
in 1872. Thomas Wendy, a member of a Suffolk family, was 
born in 1499 or 1500, studied medicine abroad, graduated as 
M.D. at Ferrara, and was incorporated in this degree at 
Cambridge in 1527. He was physician successively to 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Queen Mary. He died in 
1560. Charles West was born in London in 1816, studied 
medicine in London and on the continent, and graduated 
M.D. of Berlin University in 1837. In 1845 he became 
lecturer on midwifery to the Middlesex Hospital; in 
1848 he was appointed lecturer on the same subject to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and held office for 12 years. In 
1852, largely owing to his exertions, the Hospital for Sick 
Children was opened in Dr. Richard Mead's house in Great 
Ormond-street, London, and he became its senior physician, 
an office which ‘he held for 23 years. He died in Paris in 
1898. Nathaniel Thomas Wetherell was born in 1800, 
studied medicine at the Middlesex Hospital, and after passing 
the examinations of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England settled at Highgate. He formed important geo- 
logical collections which were ultimately acquired by the 
British Museum and the Jermyn-street Museum. He died 
at Highgate in 1875. Henry Thornton Wharton was born 
at Mitcham in 1846 and studied medicine at Oxford and 
at University College, London. He took the degrees of B.A. 
and M.A. at Oxford in 1871 and 1874 respectively, and the 
diploma of M. R. C. S. Eng. in 1875. He practised for some 
years at South Hampstead and died there in 1895. He is 
best known for an admirable book on Sappho, which has 
passed through four editions. He was also one of the joint 
compilers of the official list of British birds issued by the 
British Ornithologists’ Union (1883). 

Among the non-medical biographies, reference may be 
made to that of James Watson (1799-1874), radical 
publisher,” of whom it is said that Thomas Wakley, the 
Founder of THE LANCET, was among his comrades in the 
most active period of his life.” The present volume also 
contains a biographical notice of Benjamin Robert Wheatley 
(1819-1884), bibliographer, well known as a compiler of 
catalogues and indices. In 1855 he was appointed resident 
librarian of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 


LIBRARY TABLE. 
Medical Indoor Gymnastics. By D. G. M. SCHREIBER, 
M.D. London and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 
1899. Pp. 98. Price 3s. net.—This work gives simple 
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instruction for the practice of gymnastic exercises without 
the aid of any apparatus other than a stick or light dumb- 
bells. Dr. Schreiber’s instructions show plainly bow very 
simple exercises may be easily within the reach of all. We 
are glad to see a warning against the use of heavy dumb- 
bells. 

The Private Nurse. By JESSIE HOLMES, M.R.B.N.A. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1899. Pp. 113. Price 3s. 6¢.— 
This is a brightly-written book by one who is evidently an 
intelligent and observant woman. Like Sam Weller’s know- 
ledge of London Miss Holmes’s experiences of nursing are 
extensive and peculiar.” Her field of duty has varied from 
large private houses, universities, and public schools to the 
slams of Whitechapel and little country villages suffering 
from an epidemic of typhoid fever. It would be an 
excellent book to give to any young woman thinking of 
taking up nursing as a calling. 


The Health Resorts of Europe. By THOMAS LINN, M.D., 
of Nice and Aix-les-Bains. Seventh year of publication. 
London: Henry Kimpton and Hirschfeld Brothers. Pp. 266 
and Index.—This will be found a useful little guide-book to 
the chief British and continental health-resorts. By useful 
we mean that it gives clear details of how to get to various 
places, but in many ways the book seems to be somewhat 
carelessly written. The ‘‘Therapeutical Index” should either 
be enlarged or done away with. For instance, under the head 
of ‘‘Hematemesis” we find Vichy and Homburg put down as 
places to go to. Apart from the fact that hematemesis is a 
symptom and not a disease, one of its most common causes 
is morbus cordis. Yet under the heading of Heart Disease 
neither Vichy nor Homburg is mentioned, though it is true 
that Dr.-Linn adds to his list ‘‘a number of German health 
resorts.” Again, we find on page 298 in the section on 
Spain, the following statement: ‘‘the springs containing 
nitrogen gas not found elsewhere in Europe,” while on page 
155 in the section on Buxton it is stated that the waters 
“contain a considerable surcharge of pure nitrogen gas.” 
We may mention that the Bath waters also contain large 
quantities of nitrogen together with argon and helion. 


Home Nursing of Sick Children, By J. D. E. MORTIMER, 
M.B. London: The Scientific Press. 1899. Pp. 71. 
Price 1s.—This is an excellent set of notes upon a subject 
too often imperfectly understood. The ignorance of many 
persons in dealing with children is astonishing and Dr. 
Mortimer’s hints will be of great use not only to those for 
whom they are specially written—namely, hospital-trained 
nurses—but also to parents. In the section upon Infantile 
Paralysis we are rather surprised to see that Dr. Mortimer 
omits any reference to the value of electricity as an aid to 
restoring the nutrition and function of the muscles. We 
have seen the persevering application of an interrupted 
current work wonders, but treatment must be continued for 
months or even years—a point which Dr. Mortimer rightly 
insists upon in his mention of other methods of treatment. 


Heo Inbentions. 


A NEW INCUBATOR. 

Dr. C. Tonzic, senior assistant to the Istituto d’Igiene of 
the University of Padua, has sent us a photograph and 
description of a new incubator for gelatin cultures which is 
said to be very satisfactory in its action. It consists of a 
wooden case of which the horizontal measurements are 22 
inches by 15 inches, and the height 28 inches. A tube of 
sheet zinc three inches in diameter passes vertically through 
the middle of the wooden case and projects both above and 


flat-bottomed cone, beneath which a gas flame is placed. At 
the upper end there is a thermometer and a thermo-regulator 
for the gas supply. The zinc tube is filled with water which 
is heated 10° O. above the temperature required in the incu- 
bator. Observations made in the bacteriological laboratories 
of the Is'ituto d’Igiene showed that the temperature thus 
produced in the incubator was constant and uniform, and 
that when regulated to 20 O. it did not rise over 22° O., so. 
that there was no melting of the gelatin even when the tem- 
perature of the room rose to 19°C. (66°F.). These observa- 
tions were made with sevcral thermometers placed at 
different levels in the incubator, and also with a Richards 
registering thermometer. 


THE VERIFICATION OF DOUBTFUL CASES 
OF ANTHRAX: ACTION OF THE 
HOME OFFICE. 


INTERNAL anthrax can hardly be diagnosed with 
certainty during life. This can best be done after 
death by means of bacteriological examination. The 
symptoms of external anthrax (malignant pustule) are, 
during life, in most instances sufficiently characteristic 
to admit of hardly any doubt. In some cases, however, they 
may differ but slightly from those produced by erysipelas or 
other inflammatory processes. For complete proof it is 
desirable that in every case of anthrax the presence of the 
bacillus should be demonstrated under the microscope. In 
many cases, and especially in those reported from general 
hospitals, this is already done, but there remain a certain 
namber of doubtful cases among persons employed in 
factories and workshops in which the medical practitioner 
may desire to obtain such confirmatory evidence or in which 
his own examination has failed to satisfy him that the case 
is one of anthrax. In such instances the Home Office 
now desires to afford facilities for verification of the 
dia gnosis. 

Arrangements have therefore been made in order to give 
facilities to medical practitioners for bacteriological exa- 
mination in cases of suspected anthrax in which the infec- 
tion is believed to have been contracted in a factory or 
workshop. The conditions are that the approval of the 
medical inspector of factories (Dr. T. M. Legge, Home 
Office) be obtained in each instance, that upon receipt of 
such approval the material be taken and packed by the 
practitioner without delay in accordance with certain direc- 
tions appended and sent forthwith to the bacteriologist 
appointed for the purpose by the Home Office with a full 
statement of particulars in the prescribed form, of which a 
copy is appended. Where the practitioner considers this 
course advisable he should report the case (under s. 29, 1896, 
in the ordinary way) as probably due to anthrax contracted 
in a factory or workshop, adding that the diagnosis is 
doubtful and is not being followed up by bacteriologi- 
cal examination and that he is prepared to forward 
samples. 

The following directions are laid down in the Memorandum 
from the Factory Department of the Home Office to be 
observed in the collection and despatch of material :— 

External anthraz.—lf excised the pustule is to be placed untreated, 
wrapped in a little cotton-wool or lint that has been boiled, in a small 
2 the paaie is not excised lymph from a vesicle or from the. 
exudation, should be collected in sterile capillary vaccine tubes, the 
ends of which should then be sealed in a flame in the usual way. 

Cover glass preparations, made by smearing with a small uke 
of exudation and then dried without staining, may also be sent wit 
advantage. 

Internal or fatal external anthraz.—Portions of the lungs and spleen 
and the pustule itself (if the case be one of external avthrax) and 
samples of pleuritic, pericardial, or peritoneal fluid collected iu tubes, as 
already described, should be sent. 

The regulations of the General Post Office concerning the 
forwarding by post of deleterious liquids for medical 
examination or analysis must be observed. They will be 
found on p. 28 of the current Post Office Guide. 

The approval of the medical inspector, whether in the form 
of letter or telegram, should be icrwarded to the bacterio- 
logist named therein (as his authority for proceeding with 
the examination), with the samples and the particulars of 
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WE have good reason for believing that the further 
stages of the Midwives Bill will not be taken till after 
Whitsuntide. The circumstance may encourage the oppo- 
nents of the Bill to hope that their turn has come, and 
that as the chapter of accidents has so far favoured the 
Bill it may in the future have an opposite effect. There is 
little foundation for the view, but if they wish to use every 
advantage which it suggests to them it behoves them to 
take good note of all the facts of the situation. They must 
realise the undoubted existence of a large Parliamentary 
feeling in favour of some such measure being passed. If 
they are of opinion that the faults of this Bill are gross 
and incapable of amendment it is their duty even 
after a triumphant second reading to place every 
obstacle in the way of its passing. Above all things 
they should define exactly their objections, and this we 
are glad to know is beginning to be done. Sheer opposition 
to the Bill simply because it is a Midwives Bill will 
ensure no attention, but opposition on grounds which 
can be clearly defined and justified will always command 
respect even if it is unsuccessful. 

A considerable responsibility rests upon the General 
Medical Council and the probable delay in the further 
progress of the Bill should be satisfactory to that body, in- 
asmuch as it may give them an opportunity of considering 
in session the changes in the Bill since its passage through 
the Standing Committee on Law. They will be able to 
jadge how far the promoters of the Bill have conformed to 
the demand of the Privy Oouncil that certain points should 
be conceded by them in deference to the strong views of 
the General Medical Council. The chief of these views may 
be summarised as follows :— 

The unlicensed practice of midwifery for gain as well as 
the false use of titles should be made illegal. 

The functions of the Midwives Board should include the 
framing of the regulations for the conduct and practice of 
midwives, especially for restricting such practice to normal 
Cases. 

The rules of the Midwives Board should be subject to the 
approval of the General Medical Council. 

Provision should be made by Act of Parliament for 
reimbursing the General Medical Council for any expenditure 
which they may inour in performing their duties under the Act. 


The conditions under which licences to midwives are 
granted should include satisfactory evidence of character 
as well as of training and experience in the conduct of 
natural labour and in the after-care of lying-in women and 
newly-born infants. 


Provision should be made securing that the midwife in 
cases of abnormality shall seek qualified medical assistance. 
Such are the main points insisted upon by the General 
Medical Council, and they have stated themselves opposed 
to the passing of any Bill which does not contain them. It is 


for the Council to say how far these points are safeguarded 
in the Bill now emerging from the Standing Committee on 
Law. We believe that the Midwives Committee of the 
General Medical Council are closely watching the progress of 
the measure with a view to obtaining the insertion 
of provisions in accordance with their views. But it 
will be a question for them and for the President 
of the General Medical Council to consider whether 
it would not be justifiable to antedate the meeting of 
the Council, so that the Government may have the benefit 
of the opinion of the entire Council before giving its 
last decision on the measure. We recognise that at several 
critical points Mr. HRTWOOD JOHNSTONE, representing the 
promoters of the Bill, has complied with the requirements 
of the General Medical Council. But there is necessity fcr 
care on the part of the Counoil, if not excuse for suspicion. 
One alteration of the Bill by the Standing Committee on Law 
is most unsatisfactory. We refer to the definition of the 
word midwife.” According to the definition the word mid- 
wife ‘‘means a woman who undertakes for reward to attend 
women in childbirth where no registered medical practi- 
tioner is engaged or employed.” Where is the superiority 
of this definition over that of the General Medical 
Council defining the term ‘ midwife” as meaning a 
woman who undertakes for gain to attend cases 
of natural labour and who is not registered under 
the Medical Acts? The new definition, proposed by 
Mr. HEYWooD JOHNSTONE himself, seems to make the 
midwife’s practice cover all cases of childbirth, normal 
or abnormal. It comes, too, at the end of the Bill 
instead of at the beginning, where it should be placed sc 
as to dominate and guide the interpretation of the Bill. 
We miss, also, in the Bill in its present form any enact- 
ment — thought imperative by the General Medical 
Council—that the midwife on the occurrence of any irregu- 
larity shall seek medical assistance. The very essence of 
the conditions on which a medical body can consent to 
legislation licensing the midwife is that as far as possible 
in abnormal cases the attendance of the medical man shall 
be secured in addition to that of the midwife. The point 
that evidence of character shall be forthcoming in regard to 
all applicants for a licence, whether on the score of being in 
practice or on that of training, has been slurred. The Bill 
only requires such evidence in the case of those claiming to 
be licensed on the ground of being in practice at the time of 
the passing of the Act. 

One other conspicuous omission from the Bill which 
should have the attention of the General Medical 
Council is that of any allusion to an important part 
of the midwife’s duty—the after-care of the lying-in 
woman and child. Is this function now to cease and is 
the lying-in woman to be at the mercy of any untrained 
and dirty nurse? The General Medical Council did 
not think so in their communication to the Privy Council 
on the subject. The divorce of nursing duties from those 
of attendance at childbirth tends to revolutionise the whole 
conception of the midwife and also to complicate the 
financial problems of the working man. We have said 
enough to show that the General Medical Council should 
take steps to amend the Bill in several directions, and they 
might well insist somewhat upon deference being paid to 
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their views. For Parliament has been explicitly assured 
that the existing Bill has their approbation, while it appears 
that in many directions this is not the case. And if the 
Midwives Committee does not feel strong enough to act, it 
would be advisable to call the Council together. 


ee — 


THE council and members of the Chelsea Clinical Society 
are to be congratulated on the success of their recent annual 
clinical debate. The subject selected was The Treat- 
ment of Rheumatism, with special reference to Prophy- 
laxis and Cardiac Complications.” We have published in 
THE LANCET fall reports of three of the principal speeches 
and also lengthy abstracts of the others, so that our readers 
will be able to follow in detail the remarks of the speakers 
who took part in the debate. 

It was unavoidable that in discussing the treatment of 
acute rheumatism some allusion should be made to the 
pathogeny of the disease. In the most modern text-books 
on medicine acute rheumatism is removed from the section 
on general diseases and placed amongst the specific 
fevers, Professor OSLER, for example, defining rheumatic 
fever as an acute non-contagious fever, dependent upon 
an unknown infective agent and characterised by multiple 
arthritis and a marked tendency to inflammation of the 
fibrous tissues.” Amongst the various definitions proposed 
y speakers at the Chelsea Clinical Society perhaps the most 
apt was the one suggested by Dr. ARCHIBALD GARROD: “a 

-systemic disease with arthritic and cardiac manifestations.” 
Dr. D. B. LEEs's contention that it is a cardiac disease 
with arthritic complications did not meet with such general 
acceptance. The microbic origin of the disease was fre- 
‘quently referred to although it was admitted that a patho- 
genic organism had not at present been demonstrated ; yet 
the supposition that such exists forms a working hypothesis 
as was granted by some of the speakers, or, as Sir RICHARD 
DoUGLAS POWELL pithily expressed it, the profession are 
certainly prepared to accept, if not to welcome, the arrival 
of a microbe as representative of the rheumatic disease 
provided that it be duly accredited to us by scientific 
investigation.” 

The main interest of the debate centred in the treat- 
ment of acute rheumatism by the salicylates. Dr. W. 
EWART, who opened the discussion, remarked that this 
form of treatment is now a routine, hardly questioned from 
a critical standpoint by the prescriber.” Such is probably the 
case amongst the vast majority of practitioners, but the re- 
marks of Dr. DONALD Hoop and Dr. BURNEY YEO showed 
that doubt still existed in their minds. Both these speakers 
advocated a larger use of the ‘alkaline treatment,” and 
probably a remark of Sir R. DoUGLAS POWELL may prove 
correct: The effect of the discussion will be to rehabili 
tate alkalies in our good graces”; but concerning the 
opinions generally held as to the good effects of the 
salicylates there could be no doubt. Dr. ISAMBARD OWEN 
said that his observations had led him to believe in the 
truth of the hypothesis which Dr. T. J. MACLAGAN had put 
forward for a score of years that rheumatic fever was a 
specific disease produced by a specific germ and that the 
action of the salicyl compounds was specific. Dr. C. C. 
GIBBES maintained that sufficient importance had not 
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been given to the nature of the salicylate compound 
prescribed, and he advocated that the natural form 
should be used instead of the artificial which was 
the British Pharmacopœia form; larger doses of the 
former could be given with less ill effects. This 
point is worthy of further investigation. The general 
opinion expressed was that the salicylates should be given 
in large and repeated doses at first, any indications of 
idiosyncrasies on the part of the patient being watched for, 
and after the pain and temperature had subsided the dose 
should be gradually decreased, but that the use of the drug 
should be maintained for some time. This is the method of 
practice usually adopted and with great success, but one 
reason why the salicylates have fallen somewhat into dis- 
repute is owing to the relapses which not infrequently 
manifest themselves. It is very difficult to convince patients 
that when the active symptoms have abated the disease 
is not yet at an end. Consequently the patients get up 
and about too quickly and suffer the penalty of a relapse. 
It should be insisted that there should be absolate and 
prolonged rest after the subsidence of the symptoms. This 
method of treatment relieves the pain and lowers the 
temperature, but does not cure the rheumatic illness and it 
does not shorten the duration of that illness. Therefore 
a period of from four to six weeks is required before 
convalescence can be established, and should complications 
arise this time may be greatly prolonged. The statistics 
quoted by Sir R. DOUGLAS POWELL and procured from 
the records of the Middlesex Hospital supported the favour- 
able claims made for salicylates. 

The effects of the salicyl compounds on the heart were, 
as might be expected, discussed by nearly all the speakers. 
Dr. A. E. SANSOM laid especial stress on the slow evolution 
of the morbid process involved; remarking that what- 
ever the nature of the primary agenoy, the resulting toxic 
effects must be very subtle in their early manifestations 
and very protracted in their course. More especially is this 
the case in the earlier years of life when diseases, undoubtedly 
of rheumatic form, occur unnoticed and unrecorded, and 
endocarditis with resulting valvulitis causing persistent and 
increasing lesions of the cardiac structures may ensue. 
He pointed out that there were so many difficulties in 
estimating the occurrence of heart lesions that this part 
of the subject was taken out of the range of statistical 
inquiry. Dr. T. J. MACLAGAN, who was the first 
in England to substitute salicin for the salicylates, 
doubted whether cardiac complications were more fre- 
quent with this form of treatment than before, but 
Dr. EWART and other speakers maintained that statistics 
proved that, at any rate, cardiac disease following on 
rheumatic fever has not been lessened by the intro- 
duction of the salicylates. It was evident that opinion 
in this matter was undecided and that further statistics 
are necessary before a definite conclusion can be arrived 
at. With regard to the treatment of rheumatic endo- 
carditis it was agreed that digitalis did no good and 
na rest and continuance of the salicylates were the main 
points to be observed, although, as Dr. Sansom pointed out, 
the imposition of complete rest may be overdone, and in 
some of the more chronic cases valuable help may be 
obtained from gradual muscular exercises and baths, but 
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considerable judgment and experience are necessary in 
thelr employment. Dr. R. Caton’s remarks on the applica- 
tion of small blisters along the course of the first, second, 
third, and fourth dorsal nerves excited considerable interest. 
He maintained that this treatment materially lessened the 
cardiac complications and he adduced remarkable evidence 
in favour of his views; doubtless other physicians will make 
a trial of his methods. 

The members of the Chelsea Clinical Society have per- 
formed a good service in bringing about this discussion, 
for as one speaker observed it is of a distinct value that 
we should at certain periods—the intervals being not too 
short—take stock of our therapeutic resources.” The 
salicylates have now been in use for many years, and other 
methods of treating acute rheumatism have perhaps fallen 
somewhat into abeyance; therefore the opportunity afforded 
by the Chelsea Clinical Society of ‘‘ taking stock of our 
therapeutical resources” with regard to rheumatism was 
very timely. The result on the whole has been to justify 
the confidence with which the salicylates have been so 


largely used. | 
— 


Ix an action that was tried last week a gentleman named 
SMITH and his wife recovered damages from the Inns of 
Court Hotel Company for injuries suffered by them from 
negligence of the hotel proprietors in supplying to them at 
the hotel poisonous and deleterious food on June 17th, 
1899, in consequence whereof they became seriously ill. 
This case arose out of an incident which attracted consider- 
able attention during last summer, a large number of persons, 
two of whom died, becoming ill after having partaken of the 
table d’héte dinner provided by the hotel in question. 
The evidence on behalf of the plaintiffs at the trial was that 
of themselves and of medical men who had attended them 
or other patients, or to whom the viscera of the persons 
deceased had been submitted. It pointed to the presence of 
some irritant poison and proved the presence of ptomaines, 
but for obvious reasons the plaintiffs were unable to put in 
the witness-box anyone to prove that the hotel cooks were 
careless in examining and preparing the food provided. At 
the conclusion of the plaintiffs’ case Sir EDWARD CLARKE, 
Q. O., pressed the judge to say that there was no evidence 
of negligence to go to the jary, submitting that the 
principle involved in the Latin phrase, res ipsa 
loquitur,” did not apply. Mr. Justice GRANTHAM did 
not accede to this view, basing his ruling apparently 
on the fact that a very large number of guests, about 40 out 
of 90, became ill, and holding that the jury might lawfully 
infer from this that the food must have been affected to 
such an extent that its condition should have been dis- 
covered. The question whether there was evidence before 
the jury may be raised again on appeal, but it is a purely 
legal one and will not be affected by anything that we may 
say here. It was, in any case, not surprising that as the 
case was allowed to go on the jury should have found a 
verdict for the plaintiffs. Members of the public naturally 
sympathise with their fellow-men who are, to a large extent, 
at the mercy of those who make a profit by catering 
for them in hotels and restaurants, while their customers 
have no means of inspecting and judging for themselves 
the precautions taken in order that the food provided may 


be wholesome. The jury, moreover, in considering the case 
of the Inns of Court Hotel had before them evidence 
adduced on behalf of the defendants as well as that of the 
plaintiffs, Sir EDWARD CLARKE having called witnesses 
on the judge refusing to stop the case after the plaintiff's 
witnesses only had been heard. The head cook of the 
hotel, while testifying to the general care exercised by him 
in supervising the preparing of the meals of the hotel, 
had been obliged to admit that on the date in ques- 
tion there were used for the dinner preserved apricots 
from tins which had been opened on the previous day. 
It is always safer to remove at once all food from 
tins that have been opened, and some prudent housewives. 
in the case of tinned fruits throw away the liquid 
found with tbem and make a fresh syrup in which 
to serve them. The medical evidence went to show that 


the persons affected at the Inns of Court Hotel suffered 


from eating animal food in an improper condition rather 
than from metallic poisoning, but the jury may have 
thought this evidence inconclusive or may have considered 
that if in the matter of tinned fruits the care exercised 
was not of the highest order a similar state of affairs 
might have existed with regard to other comestibles as. 
well. They bad before them evidence that it was possible 


for. ptomaines to be present to some extent and for their pre- 


sence to be undetected even by those exercising considerable 
care. On the other hand, they also probably had before their 
minds the fact that it may be possible to discover that meat 
is inan improper condition while it is in the cooks’ hands, and 
that it may yet reach the table in the form of soups or made 
dishes so disguised that the most careful consumer will 
detect nothing wrong. In short, if there was from a legal 
point of view evidence on which the jury might base their 
verdict their verdict was not surprising, and if it tends to 
cause extra care to be taken in hotels and restaurants ite 
result may be beneficial. At the same time it cannot be said 
that conclusive proof was adduced as to what was wrong 
with the dinner in question or with what individual the 
responsibility lay, nor is it likely that such proof will often 
be forthcoming in such cases. 


Inndtations. 


Ne quid nimis. 


THE ATTEMPT UPON THE LIFE OF THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


ON Wednesday last, the day when Her Majesty the Queen 
was receiving in Ireland the most significant demonstration 
of personal affection that even she has received in the course 
of her extended and beneficent reign, the Heir Apparent to 
her throne was made the subject of a crazy attack which 
came near to cost him his life. Pauvre fou!” the Prince 
of Wales is reported to have said of the unhappy lad who 
fired at him in the Brussels railway station, and poor 
madman of course the boy is; but the power for mischief 
of such maniacs is well-nigh immeasurable—a terrible fact 
that must be looked by all governments squarely in 
the face. Providence has willed that Sipido should 
not secure for himself the lasting infamy of Santo Caserio 
and Luccheni, but the escape of the Prince of Wales was an 
exceedingly narrow one and Europe must seek a remedy for 
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a state of things which makes such crimes feasible. For 
the possibility that they can take place is an insult to 
modern sociology. How can the resources of civilisation 
more conspicuously be found wanting than when, as in the 
sad deaths of President Carnot and the Empress of Austria, 
the measures taken for the protection of the meanest citizens 
from the pettiest acts of oppression fail to protect the ruling 
head from the assassin? The direction, however, in which to 
look for a remedy is rendered obscure because where a crime 
is apparently motiveless it is difficult to legislate for the 
removal of motive. Where the criminals are willing to 
lay down their lives in the accomplishment of their crimes 
it will always be difficult to check their furious designs. 
A more intelligent and better informed international detec- 
tive system would do something—and we trust, in view 
of the congregation of notable persons who will shortly 
assemble in Paris, that measures to this end have already 
been arranged—but no police espionage can take cognis- 
ance of the vapourings of every crazy lad and prevent his 
crimes by a premature treatment of him asacriminal. One 
thing can certainly be done—drastic punishment can 
and should be meted out to the authors and pub- 
lishers of seditious and inflammatory prints. Sipido 
was obviously inspired to kill the Prince of Wales by 
reading the vile personal attacks upon our Royal Family 
made by certain continental prints subsidised to misrepre- 
sent British foreign policy. The providers and purveyors of 
such poison as is contained in these journals, and in the 
printed propaganda of anarchistic rabble, should be treated 
with something of the severity that they desire to mete out 
to the makers of law and even to all law-abiding folk. Such 
penal measures are particularly indicated because it must 
be noted that most of the recent criminal anarchists 
have been quite young—many, like Sipido, mere boys. 
Bred in misery ana nurtured in hopelessness they have their 
eyes persistently fixed upon their own sad plight to the 
exclusion of all softening or enlightening sentiment. To 
their unbalanced imaginations the wicked railings of the 
anarchist orator and writer against authority of what- 
ever kind come as revelations of a future where they 
may play a larger part on the world’s stage, and 
they plunge into crime, not by conviction, but drunk 
with maniacal vanity. We do not acquit these paurres 
fous as irresponsible or take any mawkish view of their 
villanies ; but it is the lying propagandist who is the head 
and front of the evil, and if his sinister business is made an 
impossible one the juvenile political desperado will cease to 
exist. — 
FOOD ADULTERATION AND THE MEANS TO 
PREVENT IT. 


MucH has been done to prevent as far as possible food 
adulteration and the selling of food stuffs “not of the 
nature, substance, and quality demanded,” and several 
Acts have been passed to enable authorities to put down 
such frauds on the public. But the old adage that a coach 
and four can be driven through any Act of Parliament seems 
still to be applicable to the various enactments referred to. 
In many towns in Lancashire—such as Wigan, Bolton, 
Oldham, St. Helens, and Blackburn—there are numerous 
shops carrying on business under various styles signifying 
that they are limited liability concerns which are 
well known to the official inspectors as selling regularly 
and constantly to the public margarine for butter. All 
sorts of devices are adopted to prevent a conviction 
being obtained and the apathy of the magistracy 
in respect of the importance of preventing such imposition 
being practised on the public is in some cases lamentable. 
Every obstacle appears to be thrown in the inspector's way, 
every technical objection that can be found is allowed to 


influence the magistrates, although it is proved beyond 
doubt that a fraud has been perpetrated.. A device 
adopted by these fraudulent dealers to prevent the penalties 
being imposed is frequently to change the name of the 
tenant of the shop. The inspector may be successful through 
his agent in getting a sample of butter which turns out to be 
margarine, and he has a name given to him as that of the. 
tradesman. A few weeks later perhaps he does the same 
thing and then issues a summons against the tradesman, but 
only to find that although the same persons are in the shop 
the ownership is said to have changed. The proprietor of 
yesterday is only the manager of to-day, and the greatest 
technical difficulty arises in bringing home the guilt to the 
guilty, the magistrates being averse to fine more than one 
person for the same offence. The Wigan sanitary inspector 
has been conducting of late a series of prosecutions of 
tradesmen for selling margarine for butter, and although 
there has been no doubt about the analysis he has not 
obtained the amount of penalties which would help to stop 
the nefarious practice. What are fines of £10 and costs, 
£5 and costs, and 40s. and costs worth as deterrents con- 
sidering the enormous profits realised? The defence has 
been that the salesman is not a responsible owner, but only 
a manager. Why a manager is not a dealer under the 
Margarine Act it is difficult to conceive, for there is no doubt 
that he knows of the fraud and lends himself thereto. 
The Food and Drugs Act of 1899, which was the result of a 
long sitting of a Select Committee and was intended to 
protect agricultural products, apparently does not help 
inspectors, and until the shop or place of business 
and the manager and servants are included as dealers there 
is little hope of fraud being stopped. To one more point we 
must make reference: it is very important. Any officer 
interfered with in the discharge of his duties should be 
protected and an assault upon him, although no grievous 
bodily harm may have been done or intended, should be 
so punished that the offence will not be repeated by others. 
A payment of costs is not an adequate penalty and does not 
afford encouragement to a public officer to discharge his 
duties, especially when it is remembered that if he takes the 
law into his own hands he runs the risk of severe censure 
both from the magistrate and from the authority employing 
him. It is strange that despite our great advance in sanitary 
matters we as a nation should be so far behind when 
it comes to protecting the food-supply of the people. 
In Denmark offences of this description are punished by 
imprisonment, and such a fraud as selling margarine for 
butter is seldom heard of. The offence is practically a 
robbery, and in Denmark is treated as such. 


THE MIDWIVES PROBLEM IN NEW YORK. 


Ir is a coincidence that the problem of legislating 
for midwives should press for solution in the United States 
as it does here. Needless to say, it gives rise to almost 
exactly the same differences of opinion. In the Medical 
Record of March 3rd there is an editorial account of a Bill 
for the Regulation of the Practice of Midwifery and Pro- 
vision for the Licensing of Midwives in New York City that 
will repay reading just now. The editor says that many phy- 
sicians think that the licensing of midwives would be by no 
means a step in the right direction, but that a parturient 
woman is likely to receive more beneficial treatment from a 
skilled medical practitioner than from a midwife. He takes 
objection to the Bill that he is discussing for some 
very good reasons. The Board that is to examine mid- 
wives is to be appointed by the Mayor of New York. It 
would be as reasonable to ask his worship to preach a 
sermon or to take the first violin in an orchestra! concert. 
Then the examiners are to serve without remuneration. 
Surel it is the climax of demoralisation in regard to 
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gratuitous work to create an inferior order of prac- 
titioners and to give them a start by requiring the medical 
profession whose work they are in a measure to take away 
to put an ‘imprimatur upon them. We trust that the 
medical profession in the United States will give early 
notice that its coöperation is not to be obtained 80 
cheaply. A third objection found to the Bill by the editor 
is ite limited application. It is only to affect the city of New 
York, whereas the Medical Society of the State of New York 
has always strongly opposed Bills to create examining boards 
for midwives in separate cities and counties and has insisted 
that if midwives are to be licensed the practice should include 
the whole State. Our contemporary goes on to repeat that 
the general tendency of medical opinion is against such 
Bills. There has been but little convincing testimony that 
the Midwives Bill is called for.” While admitting that the 
services of a midwife who has undergone an examination 
testifying that she possesses some knowledge and experience 
would be preferable to those of one who has been put to no 
euch test, the writer observes that it must be obvious that 
even a licensed midwife cannot be expected to grapple with 
all the complications which may occur. On these grounds 
he argues that the public should be educated to realise the 
advantage of medical attendance as distinguished from that 
of ignorant midwives who would in the natural course of 
things pass away. If all this be so perhaps the Medical 
Record is a little inoonsistent in regretting that the Bill 
does not include the State, as well as the city, of New York, 
for surely, if such Bills are wrong, the more limited their 
scope the better. 


SANITARY WORK IN THE PORT OF LONDON. 


THE recently published report of Dr. William Colling- 
ridge, medical officer of health of the Port of London, shows 
that during the half year ended Deo. 31st, 1899, a total 
number of 16,384 vessels were inspected by the sanitary 
officers in the docks and in the river. The majority of these 
vessels were of British nationality—namely, 81:52 per cent., 
Swedish and Norwegian coming next as usual with 8-6 per 
cent.; according to the table which gives these particulars 
only one American vessel was inspected during the half 
year. There were 34 sick seamen referred to hospital over 
and above the cases of infectious disease dealt with under 
the Pablic Health Act. In the course of the medical 
inspection of arrivals at the port, 5236 vessels were visited 
by the medical officers stationed at Gravesend, this involving 
the medical examination of 5412 passengers and crews 
to the number of 19,916. At Sheerness 135 vessels 
from foreign porte were visited by the medical officer. 
The result of such medical inspection was the discovery 
and removal to hospital of two cases of plague, six of small- 
pox, one of scarlet fever, 15 of enteric fever, two of erysipelas, 
Za of measles, and two of other diseases. The two cases 
of plague were reported on board the s.s. Eastbourne from 
Alexandria on Jaly 25th; they were isolated in the port 
sanitary hospital, all the usual precautions being taken with 
regard to the vessel. The patients recovered, but no further 
details are given regarding them. The system of medical 
inspection at Gravesend and Sheerness obviates the necessity 
for any extraordinary measures being taken with respect to 
plague. All the passengers and crews of all vessels arriving 
from any port either known or suspected to be infected are 
mustered for inspection, and the addresses to which they are 
about to proceed are given. The owners of such vessels are 
also asked to arrange for the capture and destruction, so far 
as possible, of all rats found on board. Dr. Collingridge 
devotes a paragraph to the space allottel to Lascars on 
board ship, and in referring to the great difference between 
the requirements of the Indian and the British Merchant 
Sipping Acts he mentions that it has already been strongly 


contended by the Port of London sanitary authority that the 
present legal minimum of 72 cubic feet is insufficient. At 
the infectious hospital of the authority 22 cases were 
admitted during the half year and the same number were 
discharged recovered, the patients being detained for an 
average period of 18 days. Mention is made of a case in 
which rags forming a cargo arrived from Egypt were found 
to be in a filthy condition, containing fecal matter, blood, 
and swarming with animal life.“ These rags were dis- 
infected by superheated steam before being landed. 


WISE BENEVOLENCE. 


A FREE convalescent home has lately been built at Oastle 
Hill, Bletchingley, by Mr. Partridge to the memory of his 
daughter. It is intended for the benefit of patients of both 
sexes of the better class but in poor circumstances, primarily 
for those recovering from acute rheumatism; but other 
cases are occasionally admitted. The Home is absolutely 
free and is under the charge of a trained nurse. The house, 
which is on sandy soil, faces south and looks across the 
Weald of Sussex away to the Isle of Wight. It is an 
exceedingly favourable site—high, breezy, dry, and warm— 
and is admirably suited for the kind of patients whom it is 
intended to benefit. The appointments are hygienic and yet 
artistic; there are a good piano, a nice collection of books, 
games, and every home comfort. Patients are admitted from 
hospitals, or direct from the physician in charge of the case. 
All applications should be made to the Matron, Convalescent 
Home, Oastle Hill, Bletchingley, Surrey. 


THERAPEUTIC USES OF OREXIN. 


Dr. J. W. SMITHWICK' found orexin tannate of special 
benefit in the dyspepsias of functional character or in those 
occurring during convalescence from the acute specific 
fevers. In his own individual case, the trouble being 
functional dyspepsia with a disagreeable saline taste in the 
mouth in the morning and with a tendency to constipation, 
orexia proved more effivacious than bitter tonics or the 
combination of pepsin with hydrochloric acid. In 18 cases 
it was found very effective as a curative agent, and these 
cases were as follows: functional gastric atony, five cases; 
anemia, three; tuberculosis, four; dyspepsia of con- 
valescence, six. In all cases the body-weight increased, 
and this was especially noticeable in phthisical patients.” 
The length of time required was variable, being three weeks 
or longer for simple atonic dyspepsia, from four to six weeks 
for anæmic dyspepsia, and six weeks or more for phthisical 
patients. The following illustrative clinical cases bear out 
various interesting features in the treatment. Case 1. A 
man, aged 34 years, had been subject to atonic dyspepsia 
for one and a half years. His epigastrium was sore and tender 
to pressure and the bowels were inclined to constipation. 
During this period he lost 33 pounds in weight. After un- 
successful treatment with nux vomica and bydrochlorio acid 
he was put on orexin tannate in doses of six grains 
taken one hour before meals. In two days there was 
improvement of appetite and of digestive power. The bowels 
became regular, the assimilative powers were much improved, 
and his weight began to increase. He progressed satis- 
factorily and was cured, his weight having increased by 
18 pounds. Case 2 was that of a young woman, aged 
17 years, who was anemic and was subject to malaria. 
Appetite and digestion were exceedingly poor and she had 
lost during the three months of her present illness about 
30 pounds in weight. She was pale, weak, and had a sallow 
complexion. Orexin tannate was given in six-grain doses 
one hour before meals and two drops of Fowler’s solution were 
given half an hour after meals. Within a week she began 
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visibly to improve and at the end of the fourth week she had 
considerably regained her lost weight and was feeling quite 
well. The otber cases recorded also show the beneficial 
effects of the drug in a tuberculous patient and in one con- 
valescing from typhoid fever, and the results obtained in the 
total of cases are highly encouraging. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


On April Ist the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children entered the twelfth year of its exist- 
ence. Since the date of its birth the area covered by its 
useful activity has greatly increased. The number of cases 
investigated annually has risen in proportion from. 737 to 
28,165. Its inspectors, originally 10, are now 150 in number, 
a total far from excessive in relation to the work which 
they have to do. 25 ‘‘centres” occupied in its first year have 
been augmented by 750. Its annual income of £3000 
has become £50,000. These facts in themselves are 
instructive of the necessity which called the society 
into being; enforced as they are by well-authenti- 
cated reports from all parts of the country of cases in 
which the law has been called upon to secure the most 
elemental rights of humanity for unhappy children they 
cannot fail to convince the judgment of every candid person. 
We are aware that there are those in every district who hold 
that a parent is the natural and supreme authority in his 
own household. We admit that this is the right arrange- 
ment under natural and wholesome conditions. We deny 
it entirely in the too frequent cases where sloth, vice, or 
self-indulgence has transformed the parents into despots and 
the children’ into helpless victims. The society, we under- 
stand, is desirous of considerably extending its operations 
during the coming year. For this purpose it is estimated 
that a special fund of £5000 will be required, and this in the 
face of a deficit during the past year of not less than £6000. 
The costly emergencies created by the South African war 
and the Indian famine have already imposed a heavy tax 
upon public generosity and will entail yet further expendi- 
ture. Notwithstanding those more distant but freely re- 
cognised obligations we are not without hope that charity 
will be equal to the claims which are made upon her at home. 
Heavy though our national expense has been we cannot 
overlook the fact so clearly proved by the Exchequer returns 
that the past financial year has been one of unexampled com- 
mercial prosperity. 


THE CONTRACTOR AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


QUESTIONS and answers in the House of Commons have 
recently shown the country that the army contractor of the 
type associated with so many hideous scandals in the past 
is dying hard and that if his race is to some extent dis- 
appearing it is at all events not yet extinct. Some of 
these questions have referred to boots supplied to the lst 
Volunteer Battalion of the Worcestershire Regiment. The 
inspection of feet and of foot-gear is not practised in our 
army in times of peace with the method and with the same 
sense of its importance as is the case in continental armies 
such as that of Germany, but in times of war it is at 
least recognised by everyone that it is useless to expect 
men to march on stony ground in any boots that 
are not of good quality, and that if the contract specifies 
boots of good quality and allows a fair price for them such 
boots should be supplied. In the case of the Worcestershire 
Volunteers the boots seem to have been ordered by those 
connected with the corps itself and not by the contract 
department of the War Office, which was not even con- 
sulted, and in the result the boots, or a large number of 
them, had to be condemned as unfit for their purpose. A 
statement to this effect having been made by Mr. Powell 


Williams in the House of Oommons the firm of con- 
tractors named, Messrs. Samuel Brothers, of Ludgate-hill, 
have addressed to the Times a letter of, as it seems 
to us, inefficient excuses. They state that not being 
manufacturers of army boots they had to purchase what they 
required and that they stipulated for good boots. They 


also suggest that their shortcomings were due to want of 


technical knowledge, and state that the War Office, with all 
its technical knowledge and resources, appears to have fallen 
into similar difficulties. This obviously does not absolve the 
firm in question from their responsibility or from any part of 
it. If a man undertakes to supply sound food or clothing to 
his fellow-man for an adequate price, or even for an in- 
adequate one, he is bound by his contract to do so and 
cannot shelter himself behind the plea that he had to buy 
the goods from a third party and was not sufficiently skilful 
to be able to judge of their quality. His purchaser might have 
believed himself to be dealing with the manufacturer, or he 
might have employed a middleman for the express purpose 
of availing himself of his skill and experience. In any case 
a volunteer colonel dealing with large contractors may be 
excused if he trusts to their judgment, where their reputa- 
tion and trade are at stake, although it may be thought 
that but for the haste with which many volunteer com- 
panies have been equipped for active service a system more 
likely to ensure good results might have been employed. 


THE MEDICAL FOLK LORE OF SHAMROCK. 


THE order of the Queen that her Irish regiments shall 
wear the green on St. Patrick’s Day in recognition of their 
bravery in the South African war has made the botany of 
the shamrock a topical question. There is some difference of 
opinion as to what really was the plant by the aid of which 
St. Patrick demonstrated the doctrine of the Trinity, and an 
ingenious correspondent suggests to us that medical folk lore 
might come to the aid of accurate science, as a plant with 
such a sacred history would certainly be endowed by the 
Celts with high therapeutic virtues. Medical folk lore, alas, 
bas nothing conclusive to say.. Two botanical tribes claim 
the honour of possessing the true shamrock—viz., the 
oxalideæ and the trefoils—and to both are ascribed by 
popular superstition medicinal properties. The Ovzalis 
acetosella, which is said by one school of observers 
to be the actual plant with which St. Patrick's name is so 
intimately associated, was at one time used in the making 
of a cooling drink for use in fevers, and had a reputation 
as a cardiac sedative. On the other band, clover, which 
most English people believe to be the sub-order of legumi- 
nose including shamrock, is credited with the power of 
curing ‘‘scrofulous” sores and whooping-cough. The name 
“shamrock ” is said to be derived from seamrog, the 
diminutive of seamar, which means a trefoil, and Gerarde 
in his Herbal says that the Irish call the common 
meadow trefoil ‘‘shamrocks.” But George Bentham, although 
admitting that Trifolium repens and shamrock in the popular 
mind are identical, says tbat shamrock was originally 
believed to be the Ozalis acetosella. 


PATHOLOGY AT THE SCOTTISH ASYLUMS. 


THE third annual report of the pathologist for the 
Scottish asylums covers the year 1899 and has been just. 
issued. It points out that the Pathological Laboratory in 
Edinburgh has been utilised for giving a course of instruc- 
tion to nine gentlemen (six being medical officers of 
asylums and three being medical men unconnected with 
the asylum service) on the methods of pathological tech- 
nique. All the more important home and foreign neuro- 
logical journals are accessible at the library of this insti- 
tution, which also concerns itself with the preparation and 
sale (or loan) of demonstration sets of microscopic 
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preparations” which have been largely in request. Dr. 
W. Ford Robertson, the pathologist, states that it 
has been provisionally arranged that the pathology 
of the acute insanities shall be made the subject of 
special investigation in the laboratory and this 
will necessitate researches of a histological, bacterio- 
logical, and chemical nature, and will have to extend over 
several years Recent discoveries in the domain of the 
physiology and pathology of the nervous system have opened 
up for further research a vast and highly promising field 
which now only awaits the coming of workers to survey 
it. Such researches are exceedingly laborious and 
require for their successful prosecution, not only costly 
apparatus and materials, but also a special training which 
the ordinary medical curriculum does not and cannot be 
expected to provide.” This deficiency it is proposed to 
supply at the laboratory. It is pointed out that Scotland 
stands a long way behind at least five other countries— 
England, the United States, France, Germany, and Italy—in 
the provision for such work and investigation. Of the 
24 Scottish asylums 17 have thus far united in support of 
the present institution which is one that deserves all aid and 
encouragement, 


THE WATER BILLS OF THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE rejection of the Bill introduced by the London 
County Council for the purchase of the metropolitan water 
companies’ undertakings was a foregone conclusion. Every 
anprejudiced person who studied the evidence given before 
Lord Llandaff's Commission must, even if unwillingly, have 
been led to see that a severance of the present undertakings 
between the county of London and the outlying districts 
must necessarily have led to an enormous outlay and to 
practical inconveniences for which no theoretical idea 
of the beatitude of a ‘municipalised” supply oould have 
compensated. Mr. Chaplin by opposing the Bill which was 
drawn up after careful consideration by the advisers of the 
London County Council has made himself and the Cabinet of 
which he is a member responsible for the introduction of a 
Government Bill to deal with the difficult problem presented 
by the water-supply of London and the surrounding 
districts. A measure of such importance can only properly 
be introduced by a responsible Government and in this con- 
nexion the only matter for regret is that it has been so long 
delayed. The London County Council Bill for the provision 
of water from Wales was withdrawn and we oommend the 
advisers of the Council for having at length taken this course. 
A scheme for bringing an ample supply of pure water from 
Wales has much to commend it. It is, however, one which 
could not be rightly entrusted to such a body as the London 
County Council. But the merits of the scheme itself are 
not lessened because it has received the commendation of 
that body, and pure water from uncontaminated sources is 
a thing which is desired by all sensible people. 


VERIFICATION OF DOUBTFUL CASES OF 
ANTHRAX. 


In another column we print a memorandum from the 
Factory Department of the Home Office detailing the 
arrangements that have been made in order to give facilities 
to medical practitioners for bacteriological examination 
in cases of suspected anthrax in which the infection 
is believed to have been contracted in a factory or 
workshop. The conditions to which these arrangements 
are subject cannot be said to be severe and are 
not likely to check the desire on the part of the 
practitioner that the doubtful cases should be fally investi- 
gated. Approval has first to be obtained in each instance 
from the Medical Inspector of Factories (Dr. T. M. Legge, 


Home Office). As the bacteriological examination will only 
be made in cases which are believed to have been con- 
tracted in a factory or workshop it is only just that the 
medical officer in charge of that department should be fully 
cognisant of each case as it arises, and it is a good provision 
that a certificate must first be obtained from him before the 
material is sent to the laboratories. Increasing facilities 
are being given to practitioners to obtain bacteriological 
examinations in cases in which the diagnosis of infectious 
and contagious disease is in doubt. In spite of the outcries 
of misinformed and over-zealous individuals a well-equipped 
bacteriological laboratory is now attached to every hospital 
the managing board of which has the welfare of the patients 
and of the community at large as its first duty. Many of 
the infectious diseases can often only be definitely diagnosed 
by means of a bacteriological examination, and to give way 
on this point owing to the activity of a certain section of 
the public—an activity founded on ignorance and mis- 
placed sentimentality—would indeed be deplorable. A 
positive diagnosis is essential in such diseases and the 
memorandum now under consideration is a farther proof 
of the desire of the Home Office to aid in medical matters 
which especially affect the working-classes. 


GASEOUS ABSCESSES FOLLOWING HYPODERMIC 
INJECTIONS. 

AT the meeting of the Société Médicale des Hôpitaux of 
Paris on Feb. 23rd MM. Soupault and Guillemot related two 
cases of a very rare condition—gaseous abscesses following 
hypodermic injections and running a benign course. In the 
first case the patient was a very emaciated man suffering from 
advanced phthisis. Into the postero-external part of the left 
thigh 40 cubic centimetres of a 5 per cent. solution of chloride 
of sodium were injected. Atthe time of injection the patient 
complained of acute pain which gradually increased. On the 
following day the whole thigh was painful and tender and 
active movements were much impeded. The skin was 
diffusely red and slightly cdematous. At the position 
of the prick the tint was darker and there was a painful 
nodosity of the size of a franc. Under water dress- 
ings the pain declined. On the ninth day the whole 
limb was found to be enlarged. In the lower third of the 
thigh, over an area of the sizeof the palm, the skin was tense 
as if inflated, smooth and glossy, and of normal colour 
except in the position of the prick, where there was diffuse 
redness. The swelling was tympanitic and everywhere 
yielded a gurgling sound. The general condition of the 
patient did not appear to be affected. Exploratory puncture 
gave exit to a reddish, fcetid, purulent liquid, and gas with 
the odour of sulphuretted hydrogen escaped. On the nine- 
teenth day 300 cubic centimetres of thick chocolate-coloured 
pus were removed with Potain’s aspirator. It separated into 
two layers—a lower formed of discrete particles and an upper 
consisting of an oily liquid of the consistence of syrup. A 
large quantity of gas escaped from the abscess cavity 
smelling strongly of sulphuretted hydrogen. A free incision 
had to be made before healing could be obtained, and that 
took place slowly. Stained preparations of the pus showed 
always only one form of microbe—a large bacillus which 
had all the characters of that found by Veillon and Zuber in 
various foetid and gangrenous abscesses and termed by them 
“bacillus perfringens.“ Aerobic cultures remained abso- 
lutely sterile; anaerobic, on the contrary, gave rise to 
numerous colonies of a gas-producing bacillus. An inocu- 
lated guinea-pig died in 36 hours with an extensive detach- 
ment of the subcutaneous tissue and a cavity filled witha 
sanguineous serum mixed with gas. The second case occurred 
in a child who had severe typhoid fever. Following a sub- 
cutaneous injection of saline solution into the skin of the 
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abdomen a red, painful, crepitating, gaseous abscess appeared. 
It contained viscid, inodorous pus and the bacillus perfringens. 
In the standard works MM. Soupault and Guillemot cculd 
not find any similar cases, but they have collected from 
different sources the following observations. After the intra- 
muscular injection of ether a huge gaseous abscess formed. 
Two other cases in which ether was injected are recorded 
by Lautaret.? Frankel has published two cases.‘ In one ether 
and camphorated oil were injected successively and in the 
other morphine. He found a microbe in both cases which he 
termed the ‘‘ bacillus phlegmones emphyematosus and which 
seems to be identical with the bacillus perfringens described 
above. Numerous other microbes produce gas in living 
tissues. The bacillus perfringens has been found frequently 
in the pus of appendicitis. It has also been found in cases of 
fostid otorrhœa, foetid pleurisy, and pulmonary gangrene. 
In almost all the cases of gaseous abscesses the patients were 
affected with grave disease—phthisis, typhoid fever, pyloric 
cancer, cholera, &. Cachexia seems therefore to be a predis- 
posing cause. The liquids injected have almost all been 
irritant : possibly this property also plays a part, favouring 
the development of the bacillus in injured tissues. Whether 
the bacillus is inoculated by the hypodermic needle in 
consequence of neglect of antiseptic precautions or whether 
it reaches the skin by the circulation from some intestinal or 
other lesion has not been determined. 


THE EYESIGHT OF BOARD SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


AT the annual general meeting of the supporters of the 
Royal Eye Hospital, Southwark, held on March 28th, an 
energetic protest was made against a line of policy recently 
pursued by the London School Board. Mr. Malcolm McHardy, 
the senior surgeon, who occapied the chair, complained that 
the system in question had threatened to disorganise the entire 
out-patient work of the hospital. It was very important that 
the eyes of children subjected to the strain of compulsory 
education should be systematically examined as to their 
powers of vision, and he considered that the London School 
Board ought to have from the first arranged to ascertain the 
fitness of the children’s eyes and eyesight for the tasks 
imposed upon them. Compulsory education of the young 
carried on without regard to the fitness of the children’s 
eyesight must cause deterioration of the eyesight and 
of the eyes of the young in a ratio increasing with 
both the advancing age and the educational standard 
of the pupils. The truth of this proposition was 
so obvious that last year the board directed that the 
eyesight of the pupils should be examined by the teachers, 
who, when tte visual power appeared to be below a 
given standard, should report on the subject to the child’s 
parents on a printed form, recommending that skilled advice 
concerning the child’s eyes should be secured immediately, 
and suggesting that for the purpose the child should be taken 
to an ophthalmic hospital or to the ophthalmic department of 
a general hospital, and the addresses and hours for attend- 
ance thereat were tabulated on the paper. The con- 
sequence of this was that during the Christmas holidays, 
without notice to the ophthalmic surgeons concerned, 
thousands of children with radically defective eyesight 
were brought to the various ophthalmic out-patient 
charities of the metropolis. The out-patient machinery 
and staff, thus inundated, were overwhelmed, and the 
difficulties of the position were increased by the sbort- 
ness of the daylight at that season of the year. At the 
Royal Eye Hospital alone, in one week, upwards of 800 such 
children with defective sight thus referred from the board 
schools were counted among ne new attendances. By 
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prolonging the hours for the attendance of the staff until as 
late as 7 P.M., 8 P.M., and even 9 P.M., and by abstaining 
from all attempts at clinical instruction, it was possible to 
see every new case, but Mr. McHardy maintained that 
tais very important work should be done systematically by 
specially trained examiners, not at the expense of charity 
but at the cost of the London School Board, and that the 
ophthalmic out-patient departments of the hospitals should 
offer the consultation advantages which might be desirable 
for a selected minority of cases. 


PLAGUE IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


LETTERS received from Buenos Ayres show that since the 
end of January the plague has made but feeble progress in 
that city and in Rosario and has not manifested itself in 
any fresh place. The extreme measures taken by the 
Government, which included the isolation of an important 
city like Rosario and many vexatious limitations of railway 
and river traffic, have been and are still being severely 
criticised. The contention is that while the few cases which 
have occurred are undoubtedly of the nature of bubonic 
plague, inasmuch as the specific bacillus has been identified 
in them, in no way can these few sporadic cases be 
described as *‘ epidemic,” enough time having now elapsed 
to prove that the bacilli have not found favourable soil for 
development. Official circles now tacitly admit that they 
were too ‘ precipitate” in proclaiming a state of true 
Oriental epidemic plague.” 


TEMPERAMENT AND TENDENCY TO CRIME. 


IN a recent issue of the Archives d' Anthropologie Criminelle 
Dr. J. Marty publishes an important communication on the 
above subject which, based as it is on extensive and careful 
observations and supplemented by statistical tables, throws 
an interesting light on the subject of temperament and the 
tendency to crime and moral delinquency. The diagnosis of 
temperaments is a difficult and delicate affair. Dr. Marty 
has brought together, after long observation, the records 
of several delinquents whom he classifies as belonging 
to the sanguine temperament, of an equal number of the 
lymphatic temperament, of 119 of the nervous and 20 
of the bilious temperament, of 200 of the lymphatio- 
sanguine, 171 of the lymphatio-nervous, and 200 of the 
nervous temperaments. The conclusions which he arrives at 
are as follows. As regards precocity in crime the ‘‘lym- 
phatics” belong to the first rank, while far behind 
and in the last rank are the lymphatic-nervous.“ The 
‘‘lymphbatics” occupy the first rank in the crime of 
vagrancy, while for crimes and assaults against persons 
those of the sanguine temperament take first place. For 
crimes without violence against morals and propriety the 
‘**]ymphatic-nervous” slightly surpass those of sanguine 
temperament. For habits and vices of idleness the pure 
lymphatics take the palm. Apart from crimes due to violent 
impulses such as characterise the sanguine other sub- 
divisions of crime are hard to correlate with the other 
temperaments. ‘‘ Police crimes against the safety of railways 
were all met with among lymphatics, but, as Dr. Marty 
points out, it is not legitimate to press such coincidences toe 
far, as the various factors are highly complex and the nexus 
of the association between temperament and the especific 
nature of crime is not always demonstrable. Among soldiers 
Dr. Marty has found that the sanguine are the least criminal 
and that the nervous are the most given to ‘crimes of 
violence against persons or property” and to drunkenness. 
All these distinctions are fairly consistent and constant and 
imply correlations between temperament and tendency to 
crime. 


— 
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SoME interest attaches to a Government notice recently 
published at the office of the chief secretary to the British 
South Africa Company at Salisbury. It runs as follows: 
„His Honour the Administrator has, with the consent of his 
Excellency the High Commissioner, approved of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Lionel Smith as Justice of the Peace for the 
district of Baluwayo.” The case of Mr. Lionel Smith will 
be remembered by all readers of THE LANCET, as we had 
occasion several times to narrate it at some length.“ We 
congratulate him upon the success that has attended him in 
his new career. 


— 


WE are requested by the secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission for the Paris Exhibition to state that a Congress on 
Dermatology and Syphilography will be held in Paris from 
August 2nd to 9th. The secretary of the Congress is Dr. 
Thibierge, 7, rue de Suréne. 


A GOVERNOR of St. Thomas’s Hospital, who remains 


anonymous, has contributed £1000 towards the expenditure 
incurred in re-organising the hospital to meet the wants of 


an increasing number of patients. 


A NEW infirmary was opened at Hendon by Mr. Thomas 
Prescott, M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., chairman of the 
board of managers of the Central London Sick Asylum 


District, on March 29th. 


Ox Saturday morning last, March 3lst, H.R.H. the 
Her Royal Highness 
and the infant Prince are both doing well according to the 


Duchess of York gave birth to a son. 


daily bulletins. 


AT a court of governors of the Seamen’s Hospital Society 


(Dreadnought Hospital) Dr. Robert Barnes, consulting 
physician, was unanimously elected a Vice-President of the 
corporation. 


A TELEGRAM sent by the Governor of Mauritius to the 
Colonial Office states that during the week ending March 29th 


there were six fresh cases of bubonic plague with five deaths. 


THE Times announces, through Reuter’s Agency, that 70 
cases of plague have occurred at Sydney and 20 deaths. 
The quarantine area has been extended. 


LORD MANSFIELD has accepted the office of chairman of 
the committee of the City Orthopzedic Hospital in the place 
of the Earl of Aberdeen, resigned. 

Dr. ST. GEORGE MIVART, F.R.S., Ph.D., the well-known 
zoologist, died somewhat suddenly at his London residence 
on Sunday last, April Ist. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR- 
GENERAL. 


I. 

THE sixty-first annual report of the Registrar-General has 
just been issued. Like its many recent predecessors the 
report for 1898 is a well-arranged and carefully written 
document z it is full of accurate statistical information which 
is of interest, not to the official sanitarian alone, but to every 
practising member of our profession. The general mortality 
of England and Wales in 1898 was 17:6 per 1000 of the 

population at all ages, and only exceeded by a few tenths per 
1000 the lowest rate hitherto recorded. At ages between five 
e ee ee 
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years and 20 years the death-rates of both sexes were lower 


than in any previous year since registration began, whilst 


amongst children under five years of age and amongst 
adults above 20 years of age the rates were rather higher 


than the average. 

If the average mortality in the last three years be com- 
pared with the rates in previous years it will be found that 
from the year 1871 onwards there has been a continuous 
reduction among both males and females at the earlier 
ages—namely, the most valuable period of life—any increase 
that has occurred in recent years being limited mainly to the 
higher ages. Both in 1898 and in the preceding year there 
was a decided increase in zymotic mortality as compared with 
the average. This appears to have been due mainly to in- 
creased fatality from influenza and diarrhoea, especially the 
latter disease, the hot and dry summers of these two years 
having been exceptionally fatal to infants, who succumbed 
to diarrhoea in large numbers. The mortality from scarlet 
fever in 1888 was the lowest hitherto experienced in 
England, being below the average rate by as much as 42 per 
cent. It must not, however, be inferred from this that 
scarlet fever has been less prevalent than usual, for the 
returns of the Asylums Board show that scarlet fever has 
presented an exceptionally mild type for the last few years ; 
the fall in the scarlet fever death-rate is thus readily 
accounted for. Enteric fever was more fatal than usual in 
1898. Prior to the year 1888 the mortality from this disease 
had only once fallen below 180 per 1,000,000 living. During 
the 10 years ending with 1897 it only once exceeded this 
figure, but in the year 1898 the rate was equal to 182, or 
10 per 1,000,000 above the average. The three Yorkshire 
Ridings, together with Lancashire and Norfolk, appear to 
have suffered more severely than other English counties from 
this disease. The excessive mortality in Norfolk was due to 
local prevalence in the districts of Norwich, Yarmouth, and 
King’s Lynn. This had also been the case in 1897 and in 
several previous years. In Yorkshire a large and continuous 
area was notably affected during 1898; it consisted of the 
cities of Sheffield, Leeds, and Bradford, together with the 
registration districts of Rotherham, Doncaster, Barnsley, 
Wakefield, Dewsbury, North Brierley, Halifax, Todmorden, 
and Keighley. The subject of diphtheria prevalence has 
become an engrossing one in recent years, especially in rela- 
tion to school attendance. In a recent article we dealt at 
some length with Mr. Shirley Murphy's report on diphtheria © 
in London, giving special prominence to his views with 
respect to the effect of antitoxin in reducing the fatality of 
the disease. In the report before us there is contained in 
addition a carefully prepared essay on the Distribution of 
Diphtheria in Extra-metropolitan England, in which the 
increase of mortality in various localities is traced from the 
year 1861 down to the present time. The deaths from 
diphtheria in the year 1898 amounted to 7€60, more than 
nine-tenths of these occurring among children below the age 
of five years. The mortality among males was equal to 245 
per 1,000,000 and among females to 243 per 1,000,000. There 
were 17 counties which showed excessive diphtheria 
mortality in the year under notice, as compared with 
the average in the country generally, the counties with the 
highest rates being South Wales, Kent, Rutland, Essex, and 
London. In South Wales there were five registration districts 
in which diphtheria mortality averaged 900 per 1,000,000, 
as compared with 240, the mean rate in England 
and Wales. The high average death-rate in Kent 
was largely due to excessive diphtheria prevalence in 
the three contiguous districts of Dartford, Strood, and 
Medway, and in the district of Tunbridge. These four 
districts contain only one-third of the population of the 
entire country, but they contributed almost two-thirds of the 
total number of deaths and experienced a mortality from 
diphtheria which was almost four times as high as that of 
England and Wales generally. In other parts of Kent, 
8 ing generally, diphtheria was less fatal in the Eastern 

n in the Western districts. In addition to the deaths 
definitely ascribed to diphtheria in 1898 more than 2500 
deaths were referred either to croup or to laryngitis. Itis 
safe to assume that the greater part of the deaths referred 
to croup, as well as some of those referred to laryngitis or to 
ill-defined sore throat, were really due to diphtheria. At the 
present day the order of distribution of fatal diphtheria in 
various localities is nearly the same, whether diphtheria alone 
or that disease and croup together be taken as the criterion. 
This is especially the case in London where the mortality 
from croup barely exceeds 3 per cent. of that from diphtheria, 
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but when the present fatality from diphtheria is compared 
with that of earlier years considerable correction is required. 
In the 20 years 1861-80 the deaths ascribed to croup were 
more numerous by one-third part than those ascribed to 
diphtheria, but from 1881 onwards the proportion has grown 
less and less until in 1898 the deaths referred to croup did 
not exceed one-ninth part of those referred to diphtheria. 

In the year under notice the mortality from diarrbceal 
diseases was unusually high—in fact, higher than it had been 
since the year 1884. In addition to the deaths specifically 
ascribed to diarrhœa in 1898 a very large number were 
referred to enteritis. There are good grounds for the 
opinion that many of the latter would have been more 
correctly returned as from epidemic diarrhcea, and the fact 
that the age distribution of the two diseases closely 
corresponds seems to support this view. In certifying deaths 
of this nature the habit of discarding the commonplace term 
„ diarrhcea”’ in favour of less familiar synonyms has become 
very general amongst medical men in recent years. The 
terms '‘ gastro-enteritis” and gastric catarrh,” for example, 
are now used very commonly in place of diarrhoea, and inas- 
much as deaths so certified are classed among affections 
of the digestive system they do not appear amongst zymotics 
at all. Oonsequently, as has recently been urged in these 
columns, the statistics concerning a large and fatal 
group of epidemic diseases, which are exceptionally 
important to medical officers of health, are in danger 
of becoming vitiated to such an extent as to be worthless 
for preventive purposes. In certain parts of England the 
deaths of infants attributed to enteritis and gastro-enteritis 
are, in the aggregate, more numerous than those attributed 
to diarrhea. In view of the foregoing considerations the 
recent pronouncement of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London on this subject may be regarded as particularly 
opportune. In a recent number of THE LANCET we men- 
tioned that the Incorporated Society of Medical Officers of 
Health had appealed to the Royal College of Physicians of 
London for their guidance concerning the certification of 
deaths from diarrhoeal diseases, and the College has now 
expressed an opinion which, if loyally adopted by medical 
men generally, will greatly improve the national records of 
mortality from this ailment. The College has agreed to 
authorise the use of the term ‘' epidemic enteritis” (or, if 
preferred by the practitioner ‘‘zymotic enteritis”) as a 
synonym for epidemic diarrhoea. The College has further 
decided to urge upon practitioners the complete disuse of such 
terms as ‘‘gastro-enteritis,” ‘‘muco-enteritis,” or ‘‘ gastric 
catarrh ” as synonyms of epidemic diarrhoea. Passing now 
from the zymotic to the constitutional class of diseases we 
note that the decrease in mortality from tuberculous diseases 
and the concomitant increase in that from cancer, to which 
we have referred in previous years, has been steadily main- 
tained in the year under present notice. In that year alone 
more than 25,000 deaths, or. 802 in each 1,000,000 of the popu- 
lation, have been caused by malignant disease in one or other 
of its forme. A special feature in the last two reports has 
been the insertion of a table showing the various kinds of 
malignant disease which have proved fatal during these 
years respectively. In that table the various organs or parts 
of the body attacked by the disease are shown, as well as the 
relative frequency of fatal cases among males and females. 
The table shows, what is matter of common knowledge 
among medical men, that cancer is in the aggregate more 
prevalent among women than among men, but it would 
appear that the excess is entirely due to the fact that the 
female generative and mammary organs are exceptionally 
liable to attack. For when the deaths from malignant 
affections of the ovaries, womb, and breast are subtracted 
from the total deaths of females from malignant disease the 
remaining deaths give a mortality for females considerably 
lower than the rate for males. 

(To be continued.) 


GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1901.— 
It is officially notified that all applications for space at the 
Glasgow International Exhibition which is to be opened in 
May, 1901, must be lodged not later than June Ist with the 
general manager, Mr. H. A. Hedley. There are in all eight 
classes, embracing agriculture, mining, industrial design and 
manufactures, machinery and labour-saving appliances in 
motion, locomotion and transport, marine engineering and 
shipbuilding, lighting and heating, science, education, 
music, and sports and sporting appliances. Separate sections 
will be devoted to women’s exhibits, archæology, and fine art. 


“A HOSPITAL SHOULD BE GOVERNED BY 
THOSE WHO SUPPORT IT.” 


Mr. O. B. KEETLEY, surgeon to the West London Hospital, 
read a paper with this title at the Hotel Victoria, at a 
meeting of the Council of the Charity Organisation Society, 
on April 2nd, when Lord STAMFORD presided. 

Mr. KEETLEY said that the money difficulties of hospitals, 
as well as the abuse of out-patient departments, were to a 
great extent due to want of direct public interest in them. 
Their management drifted into the hands of cliques or of 
individuals often uninformed and lukewarm and always 
practically irresponsible. No London general hospital with 
which he was acquainted was governed by the people who 
found the money, the time, and the skill which carried 
it on. He described a typical annual general meeting 
of governors of a typical London general hospital. Year 
after year this meeting was summoned only by advertise- 
ments in the newspapers—advertisements which did not catch 
the eyes of the governors, who, therefore, never attended. 
Could any more effective way of injuring the finances of a 
hospital be devised than that of keeping its subscribers at 
arm's length? It was the interest of the hospital to use 
every means that ingenuity could devise to get subscribers to 
take a personal interest in the place. But even inside the 
board of a hospital a clique could almost disfranchise and 
quite disgust all zealous members outside the clique. 
Among the methods of doing this were: (1) meeting at an 
hour or on a day inconvenient to independent members ; 
(2) discussing questions privately beforehand and then voting 
solid at the meeting as if impervious to, and indifferent to, 
argument; (3) re-opening questions which had apparently 
been settled at former meetings when the decision had been 
contrary to the wishes of the wire-pullers; and (4) button- 
holing members who seldom attended and bringing them up 
pledged to vote for one side of a question of which they had 
never heard the other side. 

Every act of generosity or of goodwill to a hos- 
pital should be welcomed with warmth. He had too 
frequently seen such acts received with apparent coldness 
and even with suspicion, Evidence of this was the asking 
of £2000 for the endowment of a bed in perpetuity. 
There should be no bargaining about such matters. When 
a benefactor gave £1000 a bed should be named after him ; 
that was the way to encourage him to give £2000 and to leave 
£10,000 to the hospital. He knew an institution to which 
working men contributed more than all the committee of 
management put together. In return they receive a few life- 
governorships and were left to find out when the annual 
meeting of governors took place. They ought to have a seat 
or two on the board. Another influential class of persons 
who were sometimes kept at a distance by hospital boards 
were Nonconformist ministers. The base of support of a 
hospital depending on voluntary contributions could not be 
made too wide; it certainly should not be narrowed for 
sectarian reasons. By the stereotyped form of board which 
he was deploring the same man was generally elected 
chairman year after year. In time he lost his original 
zeal. Would the City of London be as active as it 
was in benevolence if the same man were Lord Mayor 
year after year for a quarter of a century? A chair- 
man should not be re-elected unless his preceding year of 
office had been signalised by some special act of generosity, 
initiative, or energy for the benefit of the hospital. 

Hospitals were carried on by money, skill, and time. The 
gratuitous time and skill were mostly given by the medical 
staff. He did not undervalue the services of lay committee men, 
with their knowledge of finance and of business, but an 
hour or two given monthly, or even weekly, could not 
compare with the 10 hours a week given by a zealous surgical 
officer. He knew of a hospital where most valuable services 
were given by the medical staff which until recently bad 
only two members of the active staff on a committee of 50. 
And this committee sat at 11 A.M. on a Monday, when, of 
course, no physician or consulting surgeon could attend. 
Why were the medical staff thus treated? It might be 
thought that they were liable to be swayed by selfish 
interests and that the lay committee man was not—a base- 
less and, he might add, a base explanation. All alike, lay 
and medical, had occasionally axes to grind, friends to push, 
and fads to support; but the physician or surgeon to a 
hospital acquired an affection for it like that of a sailor for 
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his ship and was loath to spoil it. Medical electors had 
certainly more knowledge and they as certainly had not less 
impartiality than lay members. As an example of medical 
impartiality he said that as a youth he went to Birmingham 
to canvass for a house surgeoncy. The senior physician (the 
late Dr. Heslop) said: ‘‘ My [Sa who is also the nephew 
of the chairman, is a candidate.” ‘‘Then I had better go 
back,” Mr. Keetley replied. ‘‘Not at all,” said Dr. Heslop ; 
«I glory in voting against my friends and relations.” 
It was not, however, the great body of laymen who ruled the 
hospital ; it was a select few of the senior ones, sometimes a 
single individual. Nearly all the others had been nominated 
by the ‘‘inner cabinet” and were their personal friends. 
The sham ‘‘annual general meeting” made the board self- 
elective. He had said that the present managing bodies of 
our London hospitals were practically irresponsible. When 
had they been removed from office? Why, whenever, a lay 
committee and a staff, or an important section of a staff, 
fell out it was always the medical men who had to go. 
The crael thing about this was that at a certain time 
of life resignation of a hospital appointment might 
mean ruin to a medical man, while to the lay com- 
mittee man it would mean simply parting with a hobby 
the place of which he could easily supply. It was 
no wonder, therefore, that our London hospitals had 
not that broad basis of support which they deserved and that 
they did not excite that universal and warm personal interest 
among well-to-do Londoners which they ought. He believed 
that a reform in these respects alone might suffice to sweep 
away the money difficulties of their hospitals. That reform 
would mainly consist in placing the government of each 
hospital in the hands, in fairly adjusted proportions, of all 
living persons who supported them by gifts of money, time, 
or skill. It would involve the substitution of real for sham 
annual general meetings for the election of officers, eager and 
grateful official acknowledgement of every kind of benefit, 
and a chairman only re-elected after a year of office signalised 
by special service and never re-elected for many consecutive 
years. It would involve also the recognition of the fact that 
a member of the acting medical staff on the board of a hos- 
pital differed from his lay colleagues, not in being less trust- 
worthy, but in being better informed. 

A discussion followed. 

Mr. HOLMES said that he had listened to the paper 
with the greatest possible interest and he agreed most 
heartily with nearly every one of Mr. Keetley’s conclusions. 
The paper seemed to him to be a sort of panegyric on the 
management of St. George’s Hospital. In that hospital with 
which he was connected each governor was entitled to take 
the same share in its management as any other governor. 
There was no elected chairman. Failing the President or 
Vice-Presidents the senior governor present took the chair 
and no person in the hospital was excluded from the manage- 
ment because he was a medical officer so far as he was aware. 
The same arrangements had prevailed during the 170 years 
that the institution had existed and they had worked quite 
satisfactorily. He agreed that annual general meetings were 
usually shams and that they only met to register the decisions 
of an inner committee. At St. George’s Hospital they had a 
quarterly court which met for the purpose of altering the 
rules of the hospital if necessary, but that court was usually 
attended by those who were present at the board meetings. 
The working of his own hospital showed that the scheme 
suggested by Mr. Keetley was not only practicable, but had 
actually been in practice for more than a century and a 
half with most perfect success. 

Mr. C. W. THIES (Royal Free Hospital) was afraid that 
Mr. Keetley’s paper would have the effect of leading people 
to suppose that there was a great reluctance to have medical 
men on the committees of hospitals. At his hospital there 
was a special medical committee, before which were laid all 
medical matters, and the lay committee always sought the 
advice of medical men in everything that concerned the 
medical staff or the patients. The annual meeting was not a 
useless institution, but, on the contrary, an exceedingly use- 
ful one. The work of a hospital was very largely the work 
of women and he found that women governors were most 
desirable. Where a number of nurses were concerned and 
where a great number of women were patients the advice of 
intelligent women was invaluable. With respect to the 
endowment of beds a fixed sum was necessary. He also 
differed from Mr. Keetley with respect to the annual appoint- 
ment of a chairman. If there was one thing necessary in 
the carrying on of the work of a hospital it was continuity. 
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A chairman, provided the right man was found, improved 
in his value to the hospital each year of his office. 

Otber speakers followed, who expressed varied opinions 
with regard to the points raised by Mr. Keetley, and the 
meeting terminated. 


THE LONDON AND COUNTIES MEDICAL 
PROTECTION SOCIETY. 


Dr. G. A. HERON (treasurer and chairman of council) pre- 
sided on April 3rd at the annual general meeting of the 
London and Counties Medical Protection Society which took 
place at 12, New-court, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Dr. HERON moved the adoption of the annual report 
and balance-sheet and in the course of his remarks 
said that the point in the report on which he 
would like to lay most stress was in reference to the 
cases of alleged infamous conduct” on the part of 
professional men which the council had reported to 
the General Medical Council after careful inquiry into the 
justice and validity of the complaints which had been sub- 
mitted.' Of these cases some did not go beyond the Penal 
Cases Committee, and the grounds on which these cases were 
refused a hearing by the General Medical Council was 
not known to the Council of the London and Counties 
Medical Protection Society. He thought that the General 
Medical Council, to put it quite plainly, was wanting in 
common courtesy in that matter. No reasons were given 
for ignoring the cases which had been sent up to them. 
The General Medical Council must have known perfectly 
well that if they had communicated with the council 
of the society what they said would be kept 
private and there was not the slightest chance of any- 
thing becoming the subject of gossip. He did not under- 
stand such conduct on the part of a body like the 
General Medical Council towards a society which took 
the trouble to do work that should be done by the 
General Medical Council itself. The society would still 
continue to do its work, but until the constitution of the 
General Medical Council was materially altered it would not 
be possible to do much in the direction which he indicated. In 
regard to amalgamation with the Medical Defence Union the 
society had suggested the appointment of an impartial arbi- 
trator, but this was not accepted, why he did not know. The 
council had done as much as could be reasonably expected 
of them towards amalgamation, and it was as much as 
they intended to do. He, however, personally still held 
the opinion that it was a pity for two organisations to do the 
work which one could do just as well. 

Mr. F. GREAVES formally seconded the motion which was 
carried. 

Dr. H. F. LAWRENSON (Highgate) proposed and Mr. 
J. O. P. Muir (Notting Hill) seconded the re-election of 
the council and the Vice-Presidents, which was passed, 
Dr. T. Colcott Fox and Mr. J. 8. E. Cotman joining 
the council in place of Sir Hugh R. Beevor, Bart., and Dr. 
G. W. Potter, who had resigned. To the list of Vice-Presi- 
dents were added the names of Dr. C. E. Hoar (Maidstone) 
and Mr. T. Vincent Jackson (Wolverhampton). The treasurer, 
the honorary secretaries, and the auditors were re-elected on 
the motion of Dr. Lorimer Hart, seconded by Mr. Muir. 


THE MIDWIVES BILL: A 
OF PROTEST. 


AT Cannon-street Hotel on Wednesday, April 4th, a meet- 
ing of the medical and lay constituents of the boroughs of 
South-East London and adjacent parts of Kent and Surrey 
was held to consider and adopt measures to resist the Regis- 
tration of Midwives and particularly the Bill now before 
Parliament. Two Members of Parliament out of the 17 
invited were present, and a small number of medical men. 


Mr. GEORGE 'BROWN, who presided, in opening the 
proceedings said that the Bill now before Parliament 
would not have the effect that its promoters claimed. 


MEETING 


1 Vide THE Lancer, March 31st, 1900, p. 949. 
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He contended that every person who was not able to pay for 
midwifery services should able to command the services 
of a medical man at the expense of the State. With 
regard to the way in which the present Bill had 
been rushed through Parliament he complained that 
while the Privy Council had received deputations from 
interested persons they had refused to hear deputations of 
the opponents of the Bill. 

Letters and telegrams of regret for absence were read 
from Members of Parliament, Mr. Victor Horsley, and 
Mr. Campbell Boyd. A letter was also read from the 
General Practitioners’ Union, expressing their approval of 
the meeting. Dr. Glover sent a letter in which he asked to 
be excused from attending the meeting and expressed the 
opinion that ‘‘the Direct Representatives should have been 
consulted before they were committed by public notice to 
such an attitude as your circular of invitation suggests.” A 
letter from Dr. F. 8. Toogood, who has acted as secretary to 
the meeting, was read denying that the circular in any way 
committed the Direct Representatives. 

Mr. O. J. PARKE submitted the first motion, which was 
subsequently amended on the suggestion of Dr. WATT to the 
following effect :— 

That this meeting of medical constituents of the boroughs and divi- 

sions of South-East London and adjacent parts of Kent and Surrey 
condemns the registration of midwives, and especially the Bill now 
before Parliament for that purpose, as a retrogressive measure, a 
reversal of the humane and enlightened policy of the Medical Acts, a 
violation of the statutory rights of medical practitioners, and a breach 
of public faith; and as mischievous and degrading class legislation 
endangering the health and lives of poor women and infants by pro- 
viding attendance in midwifery of less efficiency than that now 
required under the Poor Law Acts and Orders. 
Mr. Parke said that the women who would become mid- 
wives under the Bill would be drawn from the better class of 
servants, who would thus be raised to the position of 
qualified practitioners. 

Dr. TooGoop, in seconding the motion, contended that 
the Bill was unnecessary, harmful, and would not meet or 
obviate the dangers for which it was ostensibly promoted. 
At the same time it was a betrayal and an infringement 
of the statutory rights and privileges of medical men. 

Mr. H. W. Forster, M.P., said that he had attended this 
meeting with the object of gaining information on an 
admittedly difficult question. When the Bill again came 
before the House he should give the most careful considera- 
tion to all that he had heard, but he could not help thinking 
that some of the objections taken to the Bill were precisely 
of a class that tbe Bill would overcome. He instanced the 
objection to the limited amount of training which the 
licensed midwives would receive, and pointed out that the 
circumstances of the training lay with the discretion of the 
Board appointed for that purpose, so that the amount of 
training which the midwife would receive rested with the 
medical profession. 

Mr. JOHN PENN, M.P., said that he, too, like Mr. Forster, 
had come to learn, and he wished particularly to get 
information on one point. In the second reading of the Bill 
a Member of Parliament said that the Bill had the approval 
of the General Medical Council and of the Royal colleges of 
Surgeons and Physicians. That statement carried weight in 
the House of Commons. 

Dr. MYRTLE (Mayor of Harrogate) said that the General 
Medival Council had not given its consent to the Bill. With 
regard to the two other bodies they had given their consent 
by their councils which were the supreme courts of these two 
bodies, but which did not take into consideration the wants 
of the general practitioner. 

Dr. MACNAUGHTON-JONES said that he did not oppose the 
registration of obstetric nurses, but he opposed this Bill. 

The motion was then carried, as were also the two following 
motions— 


That Members of Parliament for the boroughs and divisions repre- 
sented by this meeting, and the Direct Representatives on the General 
Medical Council, are earnestly invited to unite with their constituents 
in resisting such registration, and particularly the Midwives Registra- 
tion Bill now before Parliament. 


That this meeting resolve itself into a Committee to cooperate with 
the socicties which have organised this meeting and other medical 
societies for the purposes of giving effect to the foregoing resolutions ; 
and particularly of arranging for a deputation to the Lord President of 
the Privy Council. 

Mr. BROWN then left the chair, Dr. TooGoop taking his 
place, when Dr. LORIMER HART proposed a motion calling 
on Dr. Glover to resign in view of his attitude towards the 
Midwives Bill. 

Mr. JOSEPH SMITH seconded. 


Mr. FRANK STURGES, rising to a point of order, said tbat- 
it was not right to put forward such a motion as no public 
notice had been given of it, and, moreover, four-fifths of 
those who had composed the meeting had left the room. 

The CHAIRMAN ruled the motion not out of order, and 
Dr. HART said that he had obtained the permission of the 
Chairman (Mr. Brown) to propose it at this time. 


Mr. STURGES moved the previous question, but there was. 


no seconder, and the following was carried as a resolution, 
there being only 17 members present :— 


That whereas the General Medical Council and others who support 
the registration of midwives onthe mistaken expectation of influenc- 
ing important details“ have signally failed to amend the worst pro- 
visions of the Bill before Parliament, it istime that honestly mistaken 
supporters of such regictration should cease to trifle with a public 
danger. and in view of the plébiscite recently taken by THE Lancer 
indicating the sense of a great proportion of his electors this meeting, 
regretting Dr. Glover's attitude of indifference to these considerations, 
invites him by resigning his seat and seeking re-election to afford to 
heen a just opportunity of reconsidering their relations to- 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THERE is not very much to be chronicled this week 
connected with the medical history of the campaign in South 
Africa. From a military point of view, however, the course 
of this war has been attended with a number of surprises, 
some of which, it must be confessed, have been the reverse 


of flattering to the military sagacity and foresight of our 
leaders or exhilarating for the British public to read. The 
bad news of the latest ambush into which our un- 
suspecting troops fell and by which seven guns were lost and 
200 men were missing, to say nothing of the killed and 
wounded on that occasion, has, like most things in the 
world, some compensations, for it bas revealed the 
presence of a large Boer force in the immediate 
vicinity of Lord Roberts's headquarters. It is very 
difficult to believe that the scouting could have been 
of an efficient kind or of a searching character when 
no indications of the presence of the Boers were discovered ; 
but there remains the further difficulty of understanding how 
there was no knowledge apparently of the existence of so 
large a force as is reported in such close proximity to the 
Commander-in-Chief’s main body. The discovery of that 
fact at the present time has a most important bearing, for 
presumably Lord Roberts’s column cannot advance against 
Kroonstadt and onwards to Pretoria before the Boers massed 
and hanging about its rear and right flank have been pre- 
viously disposed of. There was at any rate some mean- 
ing, after all, in Mr. Kruger’s boast that the Boers would 
retake Bloemfontein, and it is clear that they have never 
altogether relinquished the idea of making the attempt to do 
so. We have heard too often of our troops having been 
entrapped or caught in an ambush, but we never hear of 
this in connexion with the Boers. People in this country are 
beginning to get tired of being afterwards assured about that 
of which they have no need of assurance—namely, that our 
soldiers behaved with indomitable courage and coolness ; the 
fact only adds to the national regret at the needless loss of 
ife among such brave men. In the list of those killed in the 
late lamentable affair we notice the name, we regret to say, 
of Lieutenant Francis Stephen Irvine, a young officer of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, who was temporarily attached to 
the Royal Horse Artillery. Lieutenant Irvine only entered 
the service on Nov. 17th last and was immediately sent out 
to South Africa. A correspondent visiting Koorn Spruit 
soon after the occurrence found that the wounded were 
being attended to by Major Worth, R. A. M. O. A field hospital 
was established at the station buildings a few miles from the 
Waterworks whither the wounded, about 90 in number, were 
conveyed from the field and treated. 

There has been a severe outbreak of fever—most probably 
enteric fever—among the Boer prisoners and the occurrence 
has given rise to a good deal of active and anxious work 
among the Officials at Cape Town and Simons Town. The 
outbreak has proved to be of a severe and fatal character; 
quite a number of deaths have already occurred and some 
are still taking place. It is needless to say that the 
military authorities are doing all they can for the relief 
of the sufferers (who are sent off the transports to the hos- 
pitals on shore for treatment). Colonel Supple, R. A. M. C. 
is about to report officially on the subject. Meanwhile 1000 
of the Boer prisoners are being sent to St. Helena. At 
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Simons Town deaths were occurring daily and there were, 
according to the latest account, 20 dangerously ill and 40 
seriously ill. The diseases from which the Boer prisoners are 
suffering were contracted whilst serving us in the 
field and are attributable to the terribly insanitary conditions 
under which they had been living and the hardships which 
they had undergone. 

Statements having been made that the Simons Town water 
and the overcrowding of the transports were responsible for 
the outbreak of typhoid fever among the Boer prisoners, the 
admiral and the principal medical officer inspected the trans- 
porta with the result that such cases as could be removed 
were sent ashore to a s hospital. Arrangements have 
also been made to prevent overcrowding. The typhoid fever 
and measles from which some of the prisoners are suffering 
were contracted in the trenches at Paardeberg. Many of 
General Cronje’s men were so worn out after their hardships 
that they had little strength left to fight disease. The 

ers have made no complaint as to their treatment or 

. The water which they drink is from the Simons Town 

reservoir and is the same as that supplied to the whole of 

the fleet. The departure of the transports with the Boer 

prisoners for St. Helena had been delayed for a time owing 
to the increase of sickness among the prisoners. 

Enteric fever, that scourge of modern armies, is unfortu- 
nately largely prevalent among our troops in South Africa, 
as may be seen from the number of fatal cases recorded in 
the Army sick returns, and we are afraid that it is bound to 
go on increasing until the cold season establishes itself and 
the troops are on the march and daily taking up new ground. 
Old camping grounds are almost invariably unhealthy from 
soil-soakage and fouling under even fairly good sanitary 
management, but where this has been altogether set at 
nought and dirt and surface pollution of all kinds have been 
allowed to take place and accumulate, as has been the case 
with sites occupied by the Boer troops, these are especially 
unhealthy and a plentiful crop of disease, in the shape of 
enteric fever, dysentery, diarrhoea, and a septic form of 
pneumonia may be expected to follow their occupation. 

A number of oopa and horses are arriving weekly at the 
Oape from this and other oountries. A complete hospital, 
‘ The Princess Ohristian’s Hospital,” the gift of Mr. Alfred 
Moseley, has arrived at Durban. It is to be erected at once 
near Pinetown. Major Mathias, R.A.M.C., is in charge. It 
is to be used as a relief base hospital to the hospital at 
Pietermaritzburg. 

A return recently issued from the War Office shows that 
up to the end of last week the total casualties reported since 
the beginning of the war are as follows: Killed, wounded, 
missing, and prisoners: officers, 1007; non-commissioned 
officers and men, 14,634. Of these the officers killed 
numbered 202 and non-commissioned officers and men 1945; 
wounded officers 655, non-commissioned officers and men 
9324 ; missing and prisoners: officers 150, non-commissioned 
officers and men 3365. The total losses (exclusive of sick and 
wounded men now in British hospitals in South Africa) are 
returned as 12,200. 


Public Health and Poor Tab. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT. 


REPORTS OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 


St. Marylebone Sanitary District.—Mr. Wynter Blyth, 
referring in his current monthly report to the stot da 
mortality during the month of January, observes that 
influenza, which was in the main responsible for the 
increase, has never been more prevalent. At least 75 per 
cent. of the tion have been, he affirms, more 
or less affected. This is a large proportion, and it 
would have been instructive if Mr. Blyth could have 
furnished the data or impressions upon which he founds 
his conclusion. The decision of the Lord Chief Justice 
as to the classing of Salvation Army shelters as common 
lodging-houses is warmly welcomed by Mr. Blyth, who 
evidently looks forward to the time when, under the pro- 
visions of the Local Government Act, 1899, the Borough 
Council of St. Marylebone will take steps under Section 5 for 
the transfer of the county council’s power in this particular 
to the borough council. He thinks that the control of these ! 


institutions cannot be conveniently carried out by the central 
authority. 

Poole Urban and Port District —The general death-rate 
of Poole during 1899 was 17:47 and the zymotic death-rate 
0°16 per 1000 in each instance, while the infantile mortality 
amounted to as much as 173 per 1000 births. In a popula- 
tion estimated at 18,603 there were during 1899 74 cases of 
scarlet fever, but out of this number no death took place, 
the disease, it appears, being of a very mild type. We do not 
gather from Dr. H. A. Lawton’s report whether the sewerage 
system for Poole is complete, or 1f complete whether it is 
in all respects satisfactory, but as we note that the removal 
of night soil has been regularly and satisfactorily carried out 
we conclude that the water-carriage system is not yet general 
in Poole. The health of the port has been, we are told, 
satisfactory, there being but one case of infectious disease— 
enteric fever—which came to the notice of the sanitary 
authority. 

Carlisle Urban District.—A system of voluntary notifica- 
tion of pulmonary phthisis, tabes mesenterica, and tuberculous 
meningitis is in force in this district in so far as parochial 
medical officers and the house surgeons at public institutions 
are concerned, and between Nov. lst and Dec. 31st eight cases 
of phthisis and one each of tabes mesenterica and tuberculous 
meningitis were notified. We are not told what action was 
taken in these cases, but it may be assumed that good use 
was made of the information, though we are curious to know 
what method was adopted for dealing with the case of 
tuberculous meningitis. Carlisle is well tothe front in that 
it has appointed a veterinary inspector to examine the 
cows in the district. There were diagnosed by this officer 
during 1899 eight cases of inflammation of the udder, 
seven of gastric derangement, three of tuberculosis, two 
of pneumonia and pleurisy, two of septic inflammation of the 
womb, two of septicæmia, and one each of milk fever, con- 
gestion of the lungs, and paralysis. The milk in each instance 
was directed to be destroyed. 177 newly-purchased cows 
were found to be free from tuberculosis of the udder and nine 
showed signs of having suffered from previous inflammation 
of the udder; of these nine seven were tested with tuberculin 
and two reacted, the two which were not tested being re-sold. 
Mr. Craig Robinson, the veterinary inspector, reports that 
altogether 3775 examinations were made to ascertain the 
presence of disease likely to be prejudicial to milk. Weare 
not told in this report what action is taken when a cow is 
found to react to the tuberculin test or whether any com- 
pensation is allowed. Perhaps Mr. Robinson will kindly 
intimate this in his next annual report. 

Chesterfield Urban District.—There appears to be a hitch 
in the provision of an isolation hospital for the use of this 
district and certain portions of North Derbyshire. The pro- 
vision was to have been made under the Isolation Hospitals 
Act, 1893, but the pe aoa inquiry as to the loan has not 
yet been held and there is apparently some difference of 
opinion as to the constitution of the hospital committee. 
Perhaps the matter is being held over pending consideration. 
by Parliament of the Isolation Hospitals (Amendment) Bill, 
which provides for the borrowing of money by the county 
councils for the assistance of local authorities anxious to 
provide hospital accommodation. The housing of the work- 
ing classes has been to the fore in Chesterfield during 1899. 
Dr. Meredith Richards hesitates to close certain houses 
which he has reported as “unfit for haman habitation” as 
there are no houses in existence suitable for quite the 
poorest classes. For this residuum of the population private 
enterprise cannot, Dr. Richards thinks, cater, and the 
town should, he urges, erect some artisans’ dwellings. He 
condemns the practice of buying up insanitary areas since 
so much of the money which might otherwise be spent on 
building is swallowed up by compensating the rack-renting 
owners of insanitary property. But with decent houses pro- 
vided by the sanitary authority the insanitary houses might 
be gradually closed without compensation. Experiments 
were continued during 1899 as to the precise effect upon 
the Chesterfield sewage of biological treatment by anaerobic 
and aerobic filters, previous investigations having shown 
that double filtration of the tank eflluent is essential to the 
production of a satisfactory effluent. The average results as 
regards albuminoid ammonia, expressed in parts per 100,000, 
of a series of experiments are shown thus: 


Tank effluent. Anaerobic filter. Aerobic. 
0:72 0°38 ... 0:086 


It is not quite clear from the report what treatment—if any— 
is adopted in the tank. 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 


In 33 of the largest English towns 7090 births and 
4753 deaths were registered during the week ending 
March 3lst. The annual rate of mortality in these towns, 
which had been 20:3 and 21:6 per 1000 in the two preced- 
ing weeks, declined again to 21:4 last week. In London 
the rate was 20°3 per 1000, while it averaged 22:5 in 
the 32 provincial towns. The lowest rates in these towns 
were 11°9 in Croydon, 13 5 in Huddersfield, 13°8 in Burnley, 
and 14:3 in Brighton; the highest rates were 27:2 in 
Manchester, 294 in Preston, 31:33 in Liverpool, and 
33:8 in Wolverhampton. The 4753 deaths in these 
towns included 497 which were referred to the principal 
symotic diseases, against 422 and 471 in the two pre- 
ceding weeks; of these 168 resulted from measles, 146 
from whooping-cough, 80 from diphtheria, 38 from 
diarrhoea, 34 from ‘‘ fever” (principally enteric), 29 
from scarlet fever, and two from small-pox. The 
lowest zymotic death-rates last week occurred in 
Croydon, Brighton, Swansea, and Birkenhead; and the 
highest rates in Bristol, Wolverhampton, Salford, Black- 
burn, and Preston. The highest proportional mortality 
from measles occurred in Plymouth, Bristol, Cardiff, 
Wolverhampton, and Preston ; from scarlet fever in Burnley 
and Blackburn; from whooping-cough in Portsmouth, 
Wolverhampton, Liverpool, and Bolton ; and from ‘‘ fever ” in 
Derby and Huddersfield. The 80 deaths from diphtheria 
included 31 in London, nine in Leeds, nine in Sheffield, five 
in Leicester, four in West Ham, and fourin Salford. One 
fatal case of small-pox was registered last week in Liverpool 
and one in Hall, but not one in any other of 
the 33 towns. Three small-pox patients were under 
treatment in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals on Saturday 
last, March 3lst, against five at the end of each of the 
two preceding weeks; no new case was admitted during 
the week. The number of scarlet fever patients in these hos- 
pitals and in the London Fever Hospital at the end of the 
week was 1696, against numbers declining from 3578 to 
1715 on the 19 preceding Saturdays ; 172 new cases were 
admitted during the week, against 147, 181, and 170 in 
the three preceding weeks. Influenza was certified as the 
primary cause of 26 deaths in London. The deaths 
referred to diseases of the respiratory organs in London, 
which had been 378, 391, and 456 in the three preceding 
weeks, further rose last week to 469, and were 39 above 
the corrected average. The causes of 68, or 1°4 per cent., 
of the deaths in the 33 towns were not certified either by 
a registered medical practitioner or by a coroner. All the 
causes of death were duly certified in West Ham, Ports- 
mouth, Bristol, Cardiff, Leicester, and in 11 other smaller 
towns; the greatest "proportions of uncertified deaths were 
registered in Birmingham, Liverpool, Huddersfield, and 
Sheffield. 


HEALTH OF SCOTCH TOWNS. 


The annual rate of mortality in the eight Scotch towns, 
which had declined from 31:7 to 22:2 per 1000 in the five 
preceding weeks, rose again to 22°8 during the week 
ending March 3lst, and exceeded by 1:4 per 1000 the 
mean rate during the same period in the 33 large English 
towns. The rates in the eight Scotch towns ranged from 
11:3 in Leith and 16:9 in Perth to 25:2 in Glasgow and 
25:3 in Edinburgh. The 705 deaths in these towns included 
24 which were referred to whooping-cough, 14 to measles, 
14 to diphtheria, 14 to diarrhcea, five to fever,“ and four 
to ‘scarlet fever. In all 75 deaths resulted from these 
principal zymotic diseases, against 63 and 68 in the 
two preceding weeks. These 75 deaths were equal to an 
annual rate of 2'4 per 1000, which was 0'2 per 1000 above 
the mean rate last week from the same diseases in the 
33 large English towns. The fatal cases of whooping-cough, 
which had been 15 and 17 in the two preceding weeks, 
further rose to 24 last week, and included 13 in Glasgow, six 
in Aberdeen, three in Edinburgh, and two in Paisley. The 
deaths from measles, which had been 17 and 19 in the two 
preceding weeks, declined again last week to 14, of which 
nine occurred in Glasgow, three in Paisley, and two in 
Dundee. The fatal cases of diphtheria, which had been 
four and six in the two preceding weeks, further rose to 14 
last week, and included seven in Glasgow, three in Edinburgh, 
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and three in Greenock. The deaths from diarrhœa, which had 
been 18 in each of the two preceding weeks, declined last 
week to 14, of which six were registered in Glasgow and four 
in Edinburgh. The fatal cases of fever, which had 
decreased from nine to four in the three preceding weeks, 
rose again to five last week, and included two in Glasgow 
and two in Dundee. The four deaths from scarlet fever 
corresponded with the number in the preceding week, and 
were all recorded in Glasgow. 
diseases of the respiratory organs in these towns, which 
had declined from 362 to 170 in the five preceding weeks, 
rose again last week to 172, and were 12 above the number 
in the corresponding period of last year. The causes 
of 37, or.more than 5 per cent., of the deaths in these 
eight towns last week were not certified. 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 

The death-rate in Dublin, which had been 31:2 and 
35:2 per 1000 in the two preceding weeks, further rose 
to 36°4 during the week ending March 24th. During the 
13 weeks of the quarter ending on Saturday last, the 
death-rate in the city averaged 39°6 per 1000, the 
rate during the same period being 234 in London 
and 23°8 in Edinburgh. The 244 deaths registered in 
Dublin during the week under notice were eight in 
excess of the number in the preceding week, and 
included. two which were referred to the principal 
zymotic diseases, against numbers decreasing from 12 to six 
in the four preceding weeks; of these one resulted from 
diphtheria and one from fever.“ These two deaths were 
equal to an annual rate of 03 per 1000, the 
zymotic death-rate during the same period being 1:8 
in London and 1:7 in Edinburgh. The mortality from 
the principal zymotic diseases recorded in Dublin last week 
was lower than it had been during any week since February, 
1896. The 244 deaths in the city during the week under 
notice included 37 of infants under one year of age and 78 
of persons aged upwards of 60 years; the deaths of 
infants showed a decline, while those of elderly persons 
exceeded the number in the preceding week. Nine inquest 
cases and six deaths from violence were registered, and 
96, or nearly two-fifths, of the deaths occurred in public 
institutions. The causes of 12, or nearly 5 cent., of the 
deaths in the city last week were not certified. ! 
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THE SERVICES. 


ROYAL Navy MEDICAL SERVICE. | 5 

THE following appointments are notified: — Staff Surgeon’ 

W. A. Whitelegge to the Pheniz on promotion. Surgeons: 

O. Rees to Royal Marine Depot, Deal; H. Newsome to the 
Excellent; and E. A. Shaw to the Resolution. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 

Surgeon- Lieutenant James P. G. Macnab, Ist Fife Volun- 
teer Artillery, is granted the temporary rank of Lieutenant 
whilst serving in South Africa. Major H. W. Austin has 
embarked for St. Helena. 


INDIA AND THB INDIAN MEDICAL BERVIOES. 


Deputy Surgeon-General H. Cayley, retired, is granted 
the temporary rank of Colonel whilst employed with the 
Scottish National Red Cross Hospital. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


Rifle: The undermentioned officers are borne as super- 
numerary whilst serving with the Royal Army Medical Oorps 
in South Africa :— 

Memorandum.—2nd Volunteer Battalion the Northumber- 
land Fusiliers: Surgeon-Lieutenant J. Clay. 1st Volunteer 
Battalion the Royal Warwickshire Regiment: Surgeon-Major 
E. L. Freer; A. H. McDougall. 

Rifle: 7th Volunteer Battalion the Royal Scots (Lothian 
Regiment): Angus John Grant to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 
Ist Sutherland (the Sutherland Highland): Surgeon-Captain 
James Bertie Simpson resigns his commission and is 
appointed Lieutenant. 


MILITIA MEDICAL STAFF CORPS. 


Surgeon-Captain L. W. A. Keiffenheim-Trubridge resigns 
his commission. 


The deaths referred to. 


— — 
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MENTIONED IN DESPATCHES. 


Despatches have been received from Rear-Admiral Sir 
Robert H. Harris, K.C.M.G., Commander-in-Ohief on the 
Cape of Good Hope and West Coast of Africa, reporting the 
3 of the Naval Brigade from the time of reaching 

Methuen's headquarters to the Battle of Graspan. The 
following are extracts: 

From Captain A. E. Marchant, R.M.L.I., Commanding 
the Royal Naval Brigade: ‘‘ Fleet Surgeon James Porter, 
who was with the firing line, and Surgeon Beadnell with 
the did gallant and most excellent service under trying 
conditions, under fire nearly the whole time.” 

From Lieutenant F. W. Dean, R. N.: I found Surgeon 
Beadnell at Belmont Station; he had been invalided by.a 
medical board that day and was waiting for the hospital 
train. Though in bad health he gladly accepted my order 
to remain with the guns in view of a pending engagement, 
and on Saturday he rendered invaluable aid to our wounded, 
working close up to the guns where shrapnel balls were 
showering every other minute.” 

From Rear-Admiral R. H. Harris: ‘‘Captain Prothero 

to me verbally that Fleet Surgeon Porter on the 
field of Graspan was well up to the front with his bearers 
and did very fine service for the wounded.” 

From Lieutenant F. C. A. Ogilvie: ‘‘Surgeon Macmillan, 
R.N., and Lieutenant Palmer, R. A. M. O., were conspicuous 
in their attendanoe to the wounded.” 


TRANSVAAL WAR NOTES. 


The Queen has sent a framed portrait of herself to the 

Golder’s Hill Convalescent Home for Wounded Soldiers, 
Hampstead. 
Major Hassard, R.A.M.C., is to go to South Africa in 
charge of a draft of 160 men of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, composed of specially enlisted 8t. John Ambulance 
men 


The Princess of Wales has contributed 80 mattresses 
towards the equipment of the Welsh Military Hospital for 
South Africa. The staff of the hospital was inspected by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Marlborough House on 
Monday, April 2nd. 

The office of the Royal Army Medical Corps South Africa 
Fund has been removed from 100, Victoria-street, to 
T1, George- street, Portman-square,W. Subscriptions will still 
be received by the honorary treasurer, Mrs. Charters Symonds, 
58, Portland-place, W. | 


TRANSVAAL WAR CASUALTIES. 


Lieutenant F. 8. Irvine, R.A.M.C., attached to the Royal 
Horse Artillery, was killed in the action near Bloemfontein 
Waterworks on March 31st. 


LORD WANTAGE ON MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


AMONG the points which the present war in South Africa 
has prominently brought to light in connexion with the 
Boer tactics is their remarkable mobility and the advantages 
which they have derived from their superiority in this respect 
over ourselves. We have received a copy of a little pamphlet 
embodying extracts taken from Hansard” of a debate 
which took place in the House of Commons on August 4th, 
1881. Although the subject scarcely comes within the 
purview of a medical journal we may nevertheless be per- 
mitted to say that Lord Wantage has done well to remind 
the public of what was said on that occasion, as it was pro- 
phetic of what has since taken place in South Africa. 
The pamphlet is both interesting and instructive and well 
worthy of being read and considered now and we can only 
hope with him that some practical result may follow his 
having called attention to the subject. 


The following gentlemen have been nominated by the 
Secretary of State for War as Surgeons-on-Probation for the 
Royal Army Medical Corps: — Mr. T. E. Fielding. M. B., 
B. Oh. B. A. O., B. A., Trinity College, Dublin; Mr. A. C. 
Adderley, L. R. C. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg.; Mr. J. Tobin, 
5 L. R. O. P. Edin., Cork Medical School. 

the following civil surgeons having arrived at the Royal 
Geil Surg . duty are posted as follows is 

eon Roch e i ; Civil S 
Fides tan ena Ri Sica Division ; Civil Surgeon 

The troopship Dilwarra arrived on March 26th. She 

carried between 300 and 400 invalids, most of whom were 


sent to the Herbert Ho f 
shot Hospital. spital at Woolwich and to the Alder 


Correspondence, 


„Audi alteram partem.” 


SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 
Sirs,—In the admirable Croonian Lecture delivered by 


Professor Ehrlich at the Royal Society he commenced with 
a eulogy of Jenner as the first who obtained immunity in 
a specific di 
modified form. Professor Ehrlich said: It was shown by 
the use of an attenuated virus, which of itself was non- 
injurious, that it was possible to ward off the disease caused 
by the virulent virus. 
most important from the practical point of view—that by the 
inoculation of the weakened virus there was produced not 
only an immediate but also an enduring protection.” 
statement contains the doctrine usually taught but it is only 
correct in a limited sense and is not true according to the 
usual interpretation put upon it. 
introduction of the virus of small-pox into the system would 
produce a most violent set of symptoms which the modified 
virus, as in vaccinia, would not. 
when small-pox is taken in the ordinary way, for if it be 


disease by the introduction of the virus in a 


Jenner also established—what is 
This 
It seems to imply that the 


This, however, is true only 


given to the patient after the manner of vaccination by 


inoculation a very different result is produced; indeed, the 
effects of variolous and vaccine inoculation are not much 


unlike as regards symptoms or fatality, whilst the course of 
the two maladies is the same. 

During all my teaching of many years I was accustomed 
to allude to the different character of the symptoms in many 
specific diseases according to the mode in which they were 
taken, for this seemed to influence the time of incubation. 
This was observed in small-pox, syphilis, and in some other 
diseases, and of late it has appeared to me that the course 
of the symptoms after the introduction of diphtheritic 
toxin is very different from that seen in ordinary diphtheria. 
I have sometimes heard an organic virus spoken of as if it 
were as simple in its composition as oxalic acid or arsenic 
and productive always of the same effects in whatever way 
it finds its way into the body, forgetful of the word incuba- 
tion or breeding time, which implies that some vital or 
chemical process is going on for some days before the whole 
system is set in flames. 

Let us look for a moment at a case of small-pox contracted 
in the usual way by infection through the air; after twelve 
days, which is the usual incubative period, fever symptoms 
appear and on the third day afterwards a papular rash is 
seen covering the body which then becomes vesicular and 
maturates on the eighth day. The rash is sometimes con- 
fluent, occasionally hemorrhagic and accompanied by other 
symptoms so violent that a considerable portion of those 
attacked succumb. Now if we look at the case of inocula- 
tion by variola we see a very different course of symptoms. 
According to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu who introduced the 
method from Turkey and whose words I quote, the small- 
pox so general and so fatal amongst us is entirely harmless 
by the insertion or ingrafting which is the term they give it. 
Every year thousands undergo this operation; they take 
the small-pox by way of diversion as they take the waters in 
other countries.” The system was introduced into England 
and largely practised. Various accounts of this may now be 
read by Dr. Jurin, the first physician to Guy’s Hospital, and 
others. I will quote from Dr. Gregory. He says that after 
the inoculation a red spot appeared, followed by a papule 
and then a vesicle, which maturated or became fully 
developed on the eighth day. Then followed febrile 
symptoms with the appearance of a papular rash over the 
body; this did not develop but quickly dried up and the 
average number of papules might be said to be a hundred. 
In the case of inoculation, so largely practised in the East, 
it might of course be a question whether the virus had 
undergone some alteration, but as practised in England 
it seems as if an ordinary case of small-pox supplied the 
virus, for we read of mild cases having resulted from the 
insertion of matter from patients having the confluent form. 

It will be seen from this description how the two forms 
of small-pox varied. When the virus was inoculated the 
local manifestations at once appeared and the vesicle was 
developed in a week's time. This may be regarded as the 
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period of incubation. Then constitutional symptoms showed 
themselves attended by a general rash of a slight character 
which soon disappeared. It will be seen that this is the course 
also of vaccinia and resembling it also in the anatomical 
structure of the vesicle. In small-pox obtained in the 
ordinary way the incubation period is sometimes double that 
of the inoculated form, the average time being twelve 
days; then febrile symptoms appear and after two more days 
a universal rash which takes another week to maturate. I 
might remark that the practice of inoculation was dis- 
continued because the form produced by it was more or less 
contagious and therefore an important disease was being 
kept alive in our midst; also because occasionally death 
followed, which was a fearful thing to contemplate when the 
disease had been deliberately given to a healthy person, but 
more especially did the practice cease when the safer method 
of vaccination was coming into vogue. I will remark once 
more that the inoculated small-pox and vaccinia resemble 
one another very closely in their course as well as in their 
mildness and results. These two should be made subjects 
of comparison and not vaccinia and the small-pox as now 
ordinarily seen. The two latter are put side by side and the 
contrast is enormous. 

I cannot think that those who are working at bacteriology 

and the subject of specific disease can have fully considered 
this question of inoculation and how the time of incubation 
and its consequences may vary according to the mode in 
which the virus is introduced. In writing these few lines I 
am intending to do no more than comment on the statement 
of Professor Ehrlich that the difference between the effects 
of small-pox and vaccinia were due to the dilution or attenua- 
tion of the virus. This may be true but it does not contain 
the whole truth. I should say that Professor Ehrlich con- 
tinually alludes to the fact of some animals not being sus- 
ceptible to particular kinds of virus and also that the system 
may be affected more markedly through some tissues than 
others. 
The remarkable circumstance of the different character 
of small-pox according to the mode in which it was taken 
struck Dr. Gregory, and he says: Why the inoculated 
should prove so much milder than the casual small-pox, why 
so much difference of effect should result from the morbid 
germs being received into the system through the medium 
of the cutaneous absorbents I do not know. The circum- 
stance is truly inexplicable but it must not blind us as to 
the facts.” I suggest that modern workers should find the 
answer. I am, Sirs, your obedient servant, 

Grosvenor-street, March 31st, 1900. SAMUEL WILKS. 


THE STATISTICS OF THE ANTITOXIN 
TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRS.— The Hon. Stephen Coleridge, in a pamphlet he has 
recently issued, quotes the death-rates from diphtheria before 
and since the introduction of the antitoxin treatment and 
calls them the ‘‘informing though melancholy figures,” and 
adds: If these figures fill Mr. Paget with confidence in it 
as a cure it would seem that his prejudices are stronger than 
his arithmetic.” It is really astounding that a man should 
come forward to instruct the public who has not grasped the 
elementary principles of medioal statistics. The antitoxin 
treatment can only very indirectly diminish the number of 
cases of diphtheria, but what it can do is to diminish the 
proportion of deaths to cases. According to Dr. E. W. Goodall 
the systematic introduction of the treatment into hospitals 
has reduced the case-mortality of diphtheria by nearly one- 
half,” and Mr. J. L. Hague has shown that the mortality of 
post-scarlatinal diphtheria, formerly considered a most 
virulent form of the disease, has since the use of anti- 
toxin become very slight. There has, unfortunately, been 
a steady increase in the number of cases of diph- 
theria and a consequent increase in the deaths, but to 
prove that antitoxin is a useless remedy Mr. Coleridge 
should supply us with the number of cases treated with anti- 
toxin and those treated without and the number of deaths 
in the two sets of cases. The figures he brings forward have 
no bearing on the point in dispute and it may seem hardly 
necessary to draw attention to the fallacy involved in them, 
but if no answer be forthcoming it might be said that no 
answer could be given. My personal experience of antitoxin 
in hospital and private practice has been so satisfactory that 
whereas I formerly regarded diphtheria with the greatest 
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apprehension I am now confident that if I see the case at an 
early period of the disease and if antitoxin be used the 
patient will almost certainly recover. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Wimpole-street, March 26th, 1900. F. DE HAVILLAND HALL. 


THE JENNER SOCIETY. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRS,—I should like to draw the attention of public 
vaccinators to the advantages of becoming members of the 
Jenner Society, of which Dr. F. T. Bond of Gloucester is the 
honorary secretary. The literature of this society is most 
useful and I have vaccinated the children of several anti- 
vaccinationists who were converted after reading A 
Plea for the Children.” Surely it is about time that there 
was some definite law upon the subject of efficient vaccina- 
tion. In my district, for the sum of 1s. each, hundreds of 
children are vaccinated annually in one small place and a 
certificate of successful vaccination is given. The advice of 
the Direct Representatives of the profession upon the matter 
would be interesting. Should public vaccinators vaccinate 
in less than three places? It seems to me that in cases of 
children who have reached the age of three years and 
upwards and whose parents will only allow them to be 
vaccinated in two places that we might be allowed to do 
80, especially as the parents in several instances have been 
already fined or have had conscientious objections granted to 
them. - Tam, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

J. DIBRLE STAPLE, M. R. O. B. Eng.. L.S.A. Lond., 
Public Vaccinator for the Ashley District Bristol Union. 


LARGE DOSES OF CARBOLIC ACID. 
To the Editors of THE LANOBT. 


Sırs,—Having read with much interest the articles in 
THE LANCET of last year on the treatment of bubonic plague 
and influenza by large doses of carbolic acid I deter- 
mined to try it in the latter disease. Although I did not 
find it necessary to use such large doses as those 
recommended by Mr. A. Wiglesworth it more than answered 
my expectations. I am not writing, however, merely to echo 
what has been said before in praise of this treatment, but to 
record a case in which an extremely large dose was 
accidentally administered without injury. The patient was 
a robust man, aged about 30 years. He was complaining of 
the ordinary symptoms of a mild attack of influenza and I 
ordered a mixture containing seven and a half grains of pure 
carbolic acid to two teaspoonfuls of water, flavoured with 
syrup of orange, to be taken, freely diluted, every two hours. 
When I called the next day the patient was about his 
business and it was not till three days later that his wife told 
me that she had at first misread the label and had given him 
two tablespoonfuls of the medicine at 8 P. u. and repeated it 
at 10. This means that he had taken a drachm of pure 
carbolic acid in two hours. Questioned afterwards he said 
he had felt no ill effects beyond a moderate feeling of heat in 
the pit of the stomach. The dose of carbolic acid which is 
to be looked on as poisonous apart from the action of the 
concentrated acid as a corrosive seems at present not to be 
determined. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

EDWARD Gooppy, F. R. O. S. Eng. 

Llandudno, March 28th, 1900. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL BENEVOLENT 
FUND. 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Srrs,—Will you kindly intimate in THE LANCET my change 
of address in connexion with the Wardrobe Branch of the 
British Medical Benevolent Fund ? 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
26, Linden-gardens, W., April 4th, 1900. EDWARD EAST. 


“THE SURGERY OF THE STOMACH.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 
Sins, —In the table of statistics of gastroplication pub- 
lished in THE LANCET of March 24th, p. 831, a case operated 


on by mə is referred to. The writer of the table is incorrect 
in his statement that ‘‘ stricture of the] pylorus was noticed 
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bat not treated.” There was no stricture of the pylorus and 
therefore it was not treated. Knowing Mr. Mayo Robson's 
desire to publish accurate tables I shalt be glad if you will 
publish this correction. I may add that I have recently seen 
the patient, who has increased four stones in weight and is 
now working as a domestic servant. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM Horrocks, F.R.C.8. Eng. 
Bradford, April Ist, 1900. 


“LEAD POISONING IN THE POTTERY 
DISTRICTS.” 


To the Editors of Tam LANOBT. 


8irs,—Dr. C. M. Allan writes under the above heading 
in THE LANCET of March 3lst, p. 966, to express his 
disapproval of my paper read at Trentham recently. 
He complains that the bulk of the paper was taken 
up by what anyone acquainted with the rudiments 
of electricity could learn for himself by reading a 
good work on medical electricity. May I add another 
sentence, also in the conditional mood? If the medical men 
of the district would learn what Dr. Allan says they could, 
and if they would also act upon it, they would be spared the 
mortification of seeing their cases of lead poisoning sent to 
other parte of the kingdom, at the expense of private 
charity, to obtain treatment which they cannot find at home. 

I am, Sirs, faithfully yours, 
Wimpole-street, W. H. LEwis JONES. 


NOTES FROM INDIA. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Increase in the Plague Epidemic.—Its Development in the 
Cities of Bombay and Calcutta. 


BENGAL is now experiencing the ravages of plague. Of the 
total deaths from plague in India last week 2383 occurred 
in the Presidency of Bengal and only 1363 were recorded 
for the Presidency of Bombay. There were 1581 deaths 
in the Patna district and 601 deaths in Calcutta. For the 
whole of India 3957 deaths were returned. Correcting the 
figures given for the two cities of Bombay and Calcutta I 
may say that there are daily occurring 200 deaths from plague 
in the city of Bombay and 100 deaths in Calcutta. The 
death-rate in the city of Bombay is still enormously high— 
viz., 170 per 1000 per annum—while in Calcutta it is at 
present oniy half that amount. A feature in the returns of 
the latter city is that the plague deaths recorded account 
for the excess on the average mortality. Not so in Bombay, 
where the system adopted is such that the official returns 
only show about a of the deaths really due to plague. 

The small-pox outbreak still continues high in the city of 
Bombay, and there is rather more small-pox than usual in 
Calcutta. 

The numbers under ‘‘ famine relief continue to increase 
and many of the plague officials have been transferred 
for these duties. I understand that many of the sisters 
and several of the medical men will not be retained 
for further plague duty. The change of policy adopted 
by the Government of India and the local Governments 
has rendered their services useless. The ‘‘do-little” policy 
which has characterised the Bengal Government seems to 
have been taken up, or rather gradually slided into, by the 
other authorities. The people fall sick and die in their 
bomes. They prefer it, and after all there is little evidence 
to show that it is a worse system than active interference. 
Disinfection of houses after deaths is not so much objected 
to, but compulsion to go into hospital or to evacuate their 
houses meets with every possible form of concealment. The 
5 of inoculation continues to be carried on actively 

the city of Bombay and a few minor places. It is at a 
standstill in Calcutta. 

March 15th. 


Hosrrral. Suxpay IN BRISTOL.—At the meeting 
ofthe committee of the Bristol Hospital Sunday Fund held 
recently it was stated that the total collections received 
amounted to £1362. There were 200 collections in churches 
and chapels, being 49 in excess of last year. 


THE BATTLE OF THE CLUBS. 
COWES. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER.) 


THE conditions of medical contract work at Cowes are 
anything but satisfactory, and there has been a good deal of 
friction notably between the Foresters and their former 
principal medical officer. This gentleman in 1886 bought a 
practice at Cowes, which included some 1200 Foresters 
who paid 4s. a year for adults, and 3s. for juveniles of 
from six years to 18 years of age. Such contract work makes 
the purchase of a practice a very risky affair. The new- 
comer may lose some of the private patients; but, if the 
practice depends in the main on clabs, the loss may be, not 
of a few, but of several hundred patients. Nor is such loss 
gradual and perhaps compensated by an increase of 
practice in other directions. It is sweeping and sudden. In 
1888 Mr. Bernard Hoffmeister joined his father at Cowes 
and was naturally anxious to build up a practice. This 
coincided with a growing desire on the part of the Foresters 
to employ another medical officer. As they had many 
members this was quite natural and legitimate; but the deter- 
mination which was come to in 1891 to establish a separate 
medical aid society was very much opposed to the general 
interests of the profession. The new society was to consist of 
the wives, the children, the relatives, and the friends of the 
Foresters, and they would not be called upon to pay for any 
other form of insurance except medical aid. The medical 
officer of the Foresters objected strongly to this scheme. He 
pointed out that there was already too much contract work 
and that it was not beneficial either to the patiént or to the 
medical officer unless it was strictly limited to the poorest 
sections of the population, and that even for this class there 
was a dispensary supported partly by charitable donations 
and partly by subscriptions collected on tbe provident 
system. Cowes has only a population of 10,620 inhabitants, 
and nearly 1000 are members of this dispensary. In 1888 
the actual figures were 987 members. With the 1200 Foresters 
on the books in that year and the many other clubs which 
existed, it will be seen that very little scope remained for 
private practice, and now it was proposed to include 
the wives and relatives of the Foresters. Their medical 
officer refused to accede to the scheme, and the Foresters 
advertised for another medical officer, and received in 
response 14 applications. The result was that the Foresters 
brought a gentleman into the town and also appointed the 
two brothers, Dr. William Hoffmeister and Mr. Bernard 
Hoffmeister, as medical officers. They were to attend on 
the Foresters and on the members of the Medical Aid 
Society. The rules of this society (the Court Foresters Isle 
Medical Society) stated that the object of the society was 
the relief of the wives, the children, the widows, and the 
orphans of Foresters. All moneys received—subscriptions, 
entrance fees, fines—were to be employed only for the 
objects of the society. The medical officers were to be pro- 
vided with the list of members quarterly, and members who 
needed to be attended in their own homes were to send 
notice to that effect before nine in the morning of the day on 
which they wished to be visited. The medical officers 
were to be selected by the Foresters and were to provide, 
not only medicine, but leeches, dressings, bandages, splints, 
and whatever else might be required for the proper 
treatment of the patients. There was, however, a con- 
siderate stipulation that the patients should return the 
splints when they were no longer required. In exchange 
for these extensive—and expensive—services adult members 
were to pay 4s. per annum, juvenile members from 12 years 
to 18 years 3s. per annum, and children from one year old to 
12 years old 2s. per annum. Adults were to pay also dd. 
annually asa management fee. One child was charged 4d. 
annually but two or more children only paid 6d. annually 
to cover the cost of management. The entrance fee for 
adults was ls. and for members under 18 years of age 6d. 
The Medical Aid Society had not been long in existence when 
Mr. Bernard Hoffmeister died and his brother, Mr. John 
Hoffmeister, was appointed in bis stead. Some resistance, 
however, had been made to this extension of club practice. 
The medical cfficers of the Foresters had succeeded in retain- 
ing tbe old Foresters—that is, the adult males—and in per- 
suading one of the oldest practitioners in the town not to 
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have anything to do with the new Medical Aid Society. 
Mr. Bernard Hoffmeister, however, would not give up the 
appointment, for he maintained that it was impossible to get 
into practice unless such appointments were accepted. 

In 1896 the Foresters held a meeting at which it was 
urged that their medical officer must either be called upon 
to resign his post or to accept the post of medical officer to 
the Medical Aid Society. The members even went so far 
after this meeting as to assert that a resolution to that effect 
had been passed. By this statement they hoped to break 
down the resistance of the medical officer, but that gentleman 
declared that he preferred to resign rather than be connected 
with the Medical Aid Society. The following year the 
gentleman who had been brought into the town suddenly 
disappeared and was said to have died. A short time 
previously the Foresters had started a lodge for females, 
and he with Mr. Hoffmeister, jan., had been appointed as its 
medical officers. These female Foresters paid 5s. per 
annum, and when the former vanished from the scene 
the male Foresters again asked their medical officer 
to take the women members, but again he refused. 
By this time Mr. Hoffmeister, jun., was tired of the female 
Foresters, for they not only gave a great deal of trouble but 
several of them were in good circumstances and had no right 
to belong to such an organisation. Mr. John Hoffmeister 
therefore called a meeting at his house, at which there were 
present Mr. John Hoffmeister, Dr. William Hoffmeister, Dr. 
Edgar Hoffmeister, Mr. H. W. Ewen (from East Cowes), Mr. 
P. Gibson, and Mr. W. S. Nockolds. Mr. P. Gibson argued some- 
what in favour of the clubs even as to their inclusion of female 
members, but all the other medical gentleman present agreed 
that they would have nothing more to do with the Medical 
Aid Society which the Foresters had established. In 
March, 1897, Dr. Hoffmeister and Mr. Gibson wrote to the 
medical officer of the Foresters’ lodge for males stating 
that the Medical Aid Society had offered new terms—viz., 
63. a year for adult women and 4s. a year for children, 
and extras to be paid according to the Poor-law tariff. A 
wage-limit was also to be imposed and fixed at £2 per week 
or a rental of £20 a year. They, however, ended by accept- 
ing lower terms, as shown by the following handbill which 
was printed and widely circulated :— N 

Count 1822.—MEDICAL SOCIETY FoR WIVES AND FAMILIES OF 
EM BERS. as 

Mapam,—The committee of the above society have pleasure in 
informing you that they have secured the services of the following 
gentlemen as medical officers: Drs. Hoffmeister, J. B. Hoffmeister, 
and Edgar Hoffmeister, also Dr. Percy Gibson. Their duties will com- 
mence July Ist, 1897. 

Scale of charges.—Adults above the age of 18, 5a. 4d. per year; 
children from one to 18 years, 4". 4d. per year. Entrance fees: adults 
over 18, 1s.; children, one to 18, 6d. each. Midwifery, £1 1s.; first 
cases, £1 5s.; over one mile 58. extra, if over two miles 10a, extra. 

Entrance fees will not be demanded of the present members. 

Re-admission by examination of present members. All wishing to 
join must walt on the secretary before seeing the medical officers. 

Wage Limit.—An average of £2 per week and a house rental of £20. 

Foresters’ Hall, Cowes. Bro. J. JOLLIFFE, Secretary. 

Though it is something to have secured the recognition of 
the principle of a wage-limit, this limit is very high and, 
of course, it only applies to the Medical Aid Society which 
was started by the Foresters and not to the Foresters them- 
selves. A very good house can be obtained at Cowes for 
£20 a year and there is no security whatsoever that even the 
wage-limit will be applied in practice. Nor is it easy to 
estimate correctly the income of members. For instance, 
many of the inhabitants are connected with yachts and 
ships. As a ship’s steward a man may receive less’ than 
£2 a week regular salary, but the tips given to him 
by the passengers may more than double his income. 
Many persons in such positions are able to purchase free- 
hold houses and should therefore be able to pay their 
medical attendants properly. Then, as the wayge-limit, 
such as it is, applies only to the Medical Aid Society, if 
it debars any member of that society it is only neces- 
sary for him to become a full Forester to escape this 
restraint. Thus it is that many tradespeople belong to the 
Foresters and can therefore enroll their wives in the Foresters’ 
lodge for females instead of the Medical Aid Society and 
then when they are ill they receive sick allowance as well 
as medical aid. A great many freehold houses at Cowes 
belong to the working class. The owners of these houses 
are skilled mechanics and artisans engaged in yacht- 
building, or mechanical engineers, or skippers on board 
yachts. One of the largest yacht-builders and one of the 
principal yacht-painters in the town are both members of 
the Oddfellows Benefit Society. There are entire rows of 
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houses belonging to Oddfellows or Foresters. As some of 
these members live at a distance of three and four miles 
from the centre of the town the medical officer must 
keep a horse and carriage so as to be able to attend 
to them, and it requires a great many subscriptions at 
4s. a year each to cover this outlay. Then the medical 
officer of the Foresters has to examine all candidates 
for membership and, whether accepted or rejected, he 
receives no pay whatever for this responsible duty.. Many 
Foresters are on the Oowes .list because the courts in that 
town are more than usually prosperous, and for this reason 
men who live at some distance seek to join them. This 
means a great loss of time for the medical officer, though it 
helps to ensure prosperity for the benefit society which he 
serves. At Cowes the Foresters allow 14s. a week during the 
first six months of illness, whereas courts in otber places 
generally pay only 12s. During the second six months the 
allowance is 7s.a week and after that, and during the rest of 
the illness, 5s. a week is given. Lately, however, the last- 
named figure has been reduced to 3s. 6d., though this does 
not apply to the old members. Altogether there are now 
some 1600 Foresters in Cowes and from 200 to 300 Odd- 
fellows. Then there are the Wesleyan Benefit Society, the 
Rechabites, and the Boilermakers’ Society, all the members 
of which pay 4s. a year for medical aid. 
In 1898 the male Foresters made a final appeal to their 
medical officer. This time they definitely decided that he 
could not be allowed to retain only the male Foresters, 
but that he must also attend to the female members 
of their Medical Aid Society or withdraw altogether 
from their service. This, however, the medical officer 
with commendable consistency and courage refused to do. 
The Foresters therefore advertised for another medical 
officer ; but by that time the battle of the clubs” had 
spread throughout the country and the medical journals 
refused to insert their advertisement. Consequently only one 
application for the vacant post was made. The Foresters 
accepted his services, for they had not only lost the 
medical officer of their male lodge but the Hoff- 
meister family had also joined in the o ition and 
resigned. Had the members of the profession at that time 
practising at Cowes held closely together victory was within 
reach, for with but one imported medical officer to do their 
work the clubs must have broken down. But this, 
unfortunately, was not the case. The medical officer of 
the male Foresters by surrendering his post gave up an 
appointment which was worth about £250 per annum. at 
he was right in complaining of the prevalence of abuse 


‘is proved by the fact that many Foresters on finding that 


they could no longer obtain his advice on club terms very 
readily paid him his usual fees. From one of these patients 
he obtained £21 in the course of a year and from two others 
£28 each. Had he remained their club medical officer he 
would have had to attend these persons as members of the 
club and would have received from them only 12s. instead of 
£77. When this gentleman bought the practice from the 
widow of his predecessor it was agreed that if be was not 
appointed medical officer by the Foresters he should pay 
£200 less. He was appointed and therefore paid the £200, 
nevertheless two years later the Foresters, as related above, 
wanted to increase their staff of medical officers and divide 
his practice with others. Thus the purchaser of such a 
practice has no control over it. He is at the mercy of the 
committees which manage the clubs and they may by a 
simple alteration of their rules destroy the value of a 
practice for which a heavy price has been paid perhaps only 
a short time previously. 

There have also been difficulties with the Rechabites. They 
used to pay their medical officers by fees for attend- 
ance and not by a weekly sum, but when one of the 
gentlemen brought in went to Cowes he took them for a 
weekly sum and thus a good system was destroyed. He also 
allowed the introduction of women and children as members 
which his predecessor bad refused to sanction. Some seven 
years: ago an insurance company attempted to establish 
themselves at Cowes. After seme refusals they succedéd 
in obtaining the services of Mr. Hoffmeister, jun., but 
when this gentleman. found that they canvassed in his name 
he at once resigned. At East Cowes when the gentleman 
employed found that they canvassed in his name he likewise 
refused to have anything more to do with them. The can- 
vasser of this company was more pusbing than discreet. He 
called on a lady at East Cowes and inquired who was her 
usual medical attendant. On being told be said that this 
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practitioner was very exorbitant in his charges and urged 
that she had better join his insurance company. Sub- 
sequently the Cowes branch of this insurance company was 
left without any medical officer at all and it collapsed. Thus 
in one case at least the struggle against contract work 
has proved successful. 

I have found at Cowes some Foresters who sympathised 
with the grievances of the medical practitioners. Indeed, 
at one time, a court of Foresters proposed to do away 
altogether with their medical aid organisation. They 
would reduce their subscription by 4s. per annum and not 
employ any medical officers and thus leave their members to 
pay tbe usual fees to any practitioner whom they might select. 
This was certainly a most radical and most satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty. On considering their registered 
rules, however, they found that they were bound to pay the 
subscriptions in full and the only exception in these rules 
which was sanctioned was in regard to members who lived 
three miles from the town. They, and they only, could be 
exempted from the payment of the 4s. and consequently 
would not be entitled to medical aid. Thus the Foresters 
are obliged to continue the system whether they like it or 
not. Nor can they im a wage limit, though many of 
them recognise that such a limit is fair and just. lt has 
been seen that for the society which the Foresters of Cowes 
have created outside their own organisation they have 
established a wage limit, though the rules of their Order 
debar them from applying such a limit to themselves. The 
same difficulty exists with the Oddfellows. They cannot 
refuse the admission of a candidate for membership because 
of his financial position. A local branch or lodge has not 
the power to alter the terms of admission ; this reform must 
emanate from the central governing body. This applies not 
only to England but to foreign countries. Thus some time 
ago in the United States of America a number of emarci- 
pated slaves and black men wanted to join different courts 
of Foresters. It is well known that strong race prejudices 
prevail in America, and the white Foresters accordingly 
refased to admit black men as Foresters. The law and the 
constitution of Foresters, however, recognise no differences 
of creed or coloar, and it was absolutely unconstitutional to 
refuse the black men. They were therefore admitted, with 
the result that secessions on a large scale took place and 
many courts were broken up. It is now argued that a court 
of Foresters can no more impose a wage limit than it can 
refuse to admit a negro. The Oddfellows are in the same 
position. A wage limit implies a constitutional change and 
to bring this about the High Court or the central adminis- 
trative body must take the initiative. The supreme 
authorities of the ‘great benefit societies, however, are 
not com of the rank and file of their members. 
Members of the better or more prosperous classes—such 
as, for instance, ‘schoolmasters—are delegated to these 
high functions, and they are not likely to vote a reform 
which would involve their own exclusion from the benefits of 
the system of medical aid, and even if sufficient pressure 
could be put on them to ensure the adoption of such a reform 
it would not be possible to give it retrospective action. If 
this were not done the existing abuses would continue, but 
as the men died out they would become less and less pre- 
valent. In any case, this is a question eminently suited for 
discussion at the meetings of a conciliation board composed 
of representatives of the medical profession and of the great 
friendly societies. In the meanwhile the best that the local 
branches can do is to persuade such of their members as 
possess ample means to become honorary members, 
and when a well-to-do candidate offers to join he also 
should be offered honorary membership. He can then 
take in the meetings of the society where he 
ay 05 1 8 tgs 5 1 8 105 will help the 

efit socie e joins paying 10s. 6d. per year, 
which, however, will not entitle him to medical aid or 
sick allowance. Such honorary members are a credit to 
their societies and they honour themselves. They help 
their poorer brethren and they do not create any abuse 
by availing themselves of semi-charity intended only for the 
benefit of the poor. At Yarmouth I found that this 
was actually the practice at a small benefit society. 
Nevertheless, should a rich man refuse to join as an 
honorary member and insist on joining as an ordinary 
member the secretary has not the legal power to refuse 
to receive him. Another source of mischief is the great 
rivalry that exists between the different courts of Foresters, 
all courts strive to get the largest possible number of men 


to join their ranks, and therefore they are very lax as to 
whom they admit. Thus though they have the right to 
exclude a person who bas been in prison it is very rare that 
any objection is made to the admission of a candidate even 
though there be such a slur on his name. ' 

Returning to the situation of Cowes, it may be asked, What 
is best to be done? The answer is obviously that the first 
step to be taken is the formation of a Medical Union, and as 
Cowes is a very small place there should be a general union 
for the entire Isle of Wight, with, probably, the town 
of Newport as its centre. At Cowes there are several 
medical appointments which are practically in the gift of 
medical men. Thus the Trinity House appoints a medical 
officer for the members of the coastguard, and there are 
medical officers for the post-oftice servants and a Poor-law 
medical officer. If there were a strong medical union when- 
ever vacancies occurred representations could be made so 
that those candidates who had acted in opposition to the 
interests of the profession should not be recommended by the 
medical advisers of the authorities who make these appoint- 
ments. For medical men to recommend persons who by 
their selfish conduct have helped to injure and degrade their 
profession seems most inconsistent and wrong, but this max 
be done in ignorance if there is not a well-organised local 
medical union to take note of these matters and give timely 
warning. Men who do not study the interests of the pro- 
fession as a whole, but who simply snatch at apy appoint- 
ment which is available without any consideration for the 
interests of their colleagues must expect that a dead set will 
be made against them. It is only a question of time and 
organisation. At Cowes the battle of the clubs” has been 
fought bravely but almost single-handed by the former medical 
officer of the, men’s court ot Foresters. Tbe fact that he 
has lost a large portion of his income only further 
empbasises the absolute necessity for union amongst the 
medical men of the town An effort in this direction 
should now be made. A general meeting of all the medical 
practitioners in the island should meet at Newport or some 
other convenient place, and the basis of a Medical Union 
should be established. The success which I have recently 
described! of a similar effort at Yarmouth should be taken 
as an inspiring example for an analogous attempt in the 
Isleof Wight. The abortive struggle at Cowes demonstrates 
the need of such an endeavour. 

Cowes. 
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The General Hospital. 

THE 120th annual. meeting of the supporters of this 
hospital was held on March 2lst, the President, Viscount 
Curzon, M.P., being in the chair. The exhaustive report 
contained many interesting details in connexion with the 
new building. It showed that the income for 1899 
from ordi and extraordinary sources was £17,233. 
The expenditure reached a total of £22,772. A def- 
ciency of £6401 10s. 2d. was shown upon the year’s work- 
ing, which with the adverse balance on the Jaffray Branch 
of £192 lls 11d. and the deficit in 1898 of £1185 13s. 5d. 
makes a total adverse balance of £7779 16s. 6d. to bring 
forward. It is thus shown that a considerable amount 18 
needed from subscriptions and other sources to maintain the 
efficiency of the hospital. A welcome gift of £1250 was 
made by Mr. J. H. Pearson to dedicate a bed to com- 
memorate his period of office as chairman of the board of 
management. A suggestion was made that ladies should be 
admitted on the board of management and another tbat the 
number of beds should be curtailed in order to lessen the 
expenses. Both these were referred for consideration and 
the usual votes of thanks were passed. 


The Medical Institute. 

The report of the Medical Institute for the year 1899 has 
been issued for the annual meeting. An improved financial 
position is exhibited in the gratifying announcement of 
excess of income over expenditure to the amount of £20 17s. 
During the past year 199 volumes have been added to the 
library, making a total number of 12,755. The rule per- 
mitting a composition fee to be paid for life membership was 
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found to have some disadvantages, and it has been abolished. 
The various officers were elected at this meeting. 


The Health Committee and Typhoid Ferer. 


Efforts have from time to time been made to relieve the 
pressure on the various hospitals caused by the prevalence 
of typhoid fever. The committee have received the option 
of asite of four acres outside the town and they recommend 
that an administrative block and a pavilion capable of hold- 
iog 10 patients should be erected on the land. This is a step 
in the right direction, as it will give the committee a hospital 
to be held in reserve for cases of small-pox, and will thus 
liberate the larger hospital for typhoid fever cases. 

April 3rd. 


MANCHESTER. 


(FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT.) 


Notification of Phthisis. 

AN attempt to bring about the notification of phthisis has 
been made in Manchester with results that may be con- 
sidered satisfactory. On Sept. 6th, 1899, the medical men 
connected with public institutions were invited to notify 
cases of phthisis, and notifications were received from them. 
On Feb. 3rd, 1900, the private practitioners of Manchester 
also were invited to notify cases of phthisis under their care. 
The visitors of the Ladies’ Health Society also notified any 
cases met with ia their daily visits to the houses of the poor. 
The total number of cases notified from Sept. 11th, 1899, to 
March 17th of the present year was 826, and of these 533 
were reported before tbe private practitioners were asked to 
notify. The Poor-law medical officers reported 256 cases, 
327 were reported from hospitals and institutions, 63 by 
female health visitors, 159 by general practitioners, and 
21 from other sources. Since Feb. 5th more than half the 
cases have been notified by medical men in private practice. 
Patients and their relatives have readily given Dr. Harold 
Coates, who was appointed by the City Council in con- 
nexion with the notification scheme, all tbe information they 
could, and satisfactioff has been expressed that active 
measures are being taken by the corporation to combat the 
disease. Owners and agents of property have readily 
consented to the disinfection of houses. The corporation 
has disinfected 149 houses in which patients lived, 235 have 
been cleansed and disinfected by the tenants, while 233 
were reported clean, and the needful precautions are said 
to have been taken by tenants. There are still at least 146 
cases to be visited. Thorough cleansing and disinfection are 
continually going on, and in several cases the landlords have 
“ beautified ” houses throughout—as the phrase goes—when 
a death has taken place. This is good as a beginning, and 
the corporation deserves credit for what has been done, but 
it must not be forgotten that behind the Sanitary Committee 
there is the distinct individuality of the medical officer of 
health as the initial force. It speaks well, too, for the kindly 
tact of Dr. Harold Coates and all concerned in this effort 
that so much has been done without friction or jar. The 
sanitary committee has resolved to invite applications 
for tbe position of medical assistant in connexion 
with the notification of phthisis at a salary of £200 a 
year. The control of the milk-supply has of course a 
close bearing on the prodaction of tuberculosis, and it is 
interesting to note what is being done in this direction. The 
veterinary surgeon to tbe corporation, Mr. J. 8. Lloyd, 
reports that between Jan. 26th and March 15th he visited 
14 farms in the city and 49 outside and inspected 118 cow- 
sheds. He examined 199 cows in the city and 741 outside. 
Five cows in the city and 58 outside had affected udders. 
24 samples of milk -from special cows were sent to 
Professor Delépine. Five were at once pronounced 
tuberculous, two gave negative evidence, and the rest 
were still in process of examination. As might have 
been anticipated the drainage of the cowsheds and farms 
is bad, and the majority of the cowsheds are ‘‘ stuffy 
and overcrowded.” It is curious to learn that there are three 
zones of cleanliness or the reverse. The cleanest sheds are 
in the city, the next in the surrounding district, and the 
worst in the country. 


Professor Thomas Jones. 


At the last meeting of the Manchester Royal Infirmary 
Board on the proposition of Mr. E. S. Heywood, the chairman, 
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seconded by Sir F. F. Adam, a resolution was carried granting 
Professor Thomas Jones, honorary surgeon, six months’ leave 
of absence on his proceeding to South Africa in charge of the 
Welsh hospital and wishing him every success and a happy 
return, in which hope the medical profession of Manchester 
heartily joins. 

Manchester Royal Infirmary. 


It was suggested some little time since by the Hospital 
Sunday and Saturday Fund Committee that a horse ambu- 
lance should be provided for Manchester, and a sub- 
committee of the Manchester Royal Infirmary Board, having 
ascertained the practice prevailing in Belfast, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, and Leeds, reported at the meeting 
on March 26th in favour of a proper system of horse 
ambulances for the removal of accident and urgent cases, 
but submitted that the duty of providing these rested on the 
city authorities.” The sub-committee suggested that a 
deputation appointed by the committee of the Hospital 
Sanday and Saturday Fund and the boards of the Ancoats 
Hospital and the Infirmary should be requested to wait 
cn the city authorities in order to urge upon them the 
‘necessity of providing for the establishment of suitably 
equipped horse ambulances and of their efficient adminis- 
tration in connexion with tbe various hospitals of the 
city.” A resolution was also adopted authorising the 
special committee appointed to deal with the resolution of 
the trustees on the question of rebuilding the infirmary to 
expend any money required for carrying out the terms of 
the resolution. If tbe city authorities therefore go no 
further than they have already gone in the attempt to. 
obtain the infirmary site, the rebuilding—not the alteration 
or patching of the present one—will block the scheme for a 
few generations. 

Manchester Students for the Front. 


Yesterday afternoon three medical students from Owens 
College—Messrs. Jenkins, Stephens, and Eames—left Man- 
chester for Soath Africa. They have volunteered for service 
as dressers and will be attached to the medical corps of the 
Welsh regiments at the front. They bad a hearty send 
off at the station from a large number of their fellow 
students. 

April 3rd. 


SCOTLAND. 
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The Glasgow Southern Medical Society: a Complimentary 
Dinner and the Presentation of an Address to Mr, 
Edward McMillan. 


On Thursday evening, March 29th, in the 8t. Enoch 
Station Hotel the Glasgow southern Medical Society 
entertained Mr. Edward McMillan of Pollokshields to dinner 
and presented him with an illuminated address on his 
retiring from practice. A large and representative number of 
the medical profession of Glasgow gathered in celebration 
of the event. Dr. Hugh Kelly, president of the society, 
occupied the chair, and among others present were 
Professor Sir W. T. Gairdner, Professor T. McOall 
Anderson, and Professor John Glaister. At the con- 
clusion of an excellent repast and after the loyal and 
patriotic toasts bad been duly honoured Sir W. Gairdner 
proposed the toast of Our Guest.” In doing so 
he expressed the pleasure it gave him to see so many 
medical brethren present to give bonour to the guest 
of the evening. He had known Mr. McMillan for a long 
period—longer, indeed, than anyone in that assembly. He 
had seen him as a general practitioner in some trying con- 
ditions of family life and he had always regarded him as the 
ideal type of the family physician. At all times a thorough 
sympathiser with every medical organisation Mr. McMillan 
bore a particular regard for the Southern Medical Society. 
Quiet and unassuming in manner be bad won for himeelf, 
during his long career, the love and respect of everyone. 
Speaking as a retiring man himself to a retiring man he 
expressed the hope that Mr. McMillan wouli enjoy 
many happy days in the remaining evening of his 
life. Dr. Robert Pollok then formally presented Mr. 
McMillan with the illuminated address and made reference 
to the spontaneous manner in which the movement of 
appreciation had been initiated and to the hearty way in 
which it had been carried to a successful issue. Joining the 
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society in the year 1858, the various offices held by Mr. 
McMillan were referred to, as well as his term of six 
years as representative on the board of the Victoria 
Infirmary. Dr. Pollok assured him that in his retire- 
ment he carried with him the best wishes of the 
members of the society.—Mr. McMillan, in replying, 
returned thanks for the very kind words that had been said 
regarding him and cordially thanked the society for the 
illuminated address. Proceeding, he entertained the com- 
pany with some very interesting reminiscences of the early 
days of the society and of the original members. In con- 
clasion, he again thanked the member for the high honour 
which they had conferred upon him. The other toasts which 
followed included The University,” proposed by Dr. T. W. 
Jenkins and replied to by Professor McCall Anderson and 
Professor Glaister ; ‘‘The Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 
geons,” by Councillor Dr. James Erskine and responded to by 
Dr. Ebenezer Duncan; and Kindred Societies, proposed 
by Dr. C. E. Robertson and replied to by Dr. John McVail. 


University of Aberdeen. 

In connexion with the graduation on April 4th it may be 
mentioned that on this occasion 36 candidates have passed 
the final examination in medicine—five as M.B., O.M., under 
the old ordinances and 31 as M.B., Ch.B., under the new 
ordinances. On March 31st the Rev. Dr. Marshall Lang was 
inducted as principal and thus became qualified to preside 
at the graduation ceremony. He was welcomed by the 
Senatus, to whom was also read his nomination as vice- 
chancellor of the University. Asa Latin inscription on the 
chapel testifies, the building of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
was commenced on April 2nd, 1500. Last Monday was 
therefore the 400th anniversary of this interesting event. 

April ord. ? 


IRELAND. 
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The Registrar- General's Office. 

THE new position, that of medical superintendent in the 
General Registry Office, has recently been created in order 
to filla want caused by the fact that the Registrar-General 
is no longer a medical man. The duties of the new officer 
will lie chiefly in connexion with the Statistical Department, 
and he will receive a salary of £350, rising to £500 a year. 
Dr. Ninian Falkiner, formerly Lecturer on Chemistry in the 
Carmichael College, and Secretary to the Section of State 
Medicine of the Royal Academy of Medicine, has been 
appointed to the post. 

Dublin Sanitary Association. 

The annual general meeting of the Dublin Sanitary Asso- 
ciation took place in the council room of the Royal Dublin 
Society on March 29th. The report described the work of 
tbe council during the past years and alluded amongst 
other matters to the Hopper Barge at Butt Bridge, which on 
account of its position was stated to be a nuisance and a 
danger to the public health. Dr. John W. Moore, President 
of the Royal Uollege of Physicians of Ireland, stated that he 
had recently seen the barge which existed in Liverpool, but 
it was in an isolated position where it was not a nuisance as 
in Dublin. Sir Charles Cameron, after alluding to the very 
important work of the association, remarked that a sug- 
gestion made by the association with reference to the 
examination of dairy cows was now being carried out by 
the corporation; a veterinary surgeon had been employed 
aod his time was fully occupied. Dr. Obarles Frederick 
Moore was elected P.esident for. the ensuing year and 

after taking the chair drew attention to the danger to 
public health which was caused by the lighting gas now 
supplied to the city, containing as it did a greatly increased 
amount of carbonic oxide gas. Sir Oharles Cameron said 
that the gas company had agreed not to exceed the addition 
of 20 per cent. of water-gas. 

Queen Victoria Cots in the Dublin Hospitals. 

The High Sheriff of Limerick, Mr. Henry Oleeve, has 
forwarded to Lady Arnott, Dublin, a donation of £500 
towards a fand which he ho will be started with the 
object of founding beds, to be called the Queen Victoria 
Cots, in a number of the Irish hospitals to commemorate the 
visit of Her Majesty. An influential committee is being 
formed for the purpose of carrying out the project. 


Belfast Royal Hospital. 

At the annual meeting of the subscribers of the above 
charity held on March 29th it was reported that during the 
16 months ending December, 1899, 3090 new cases were 
received into the wards, of which 1236 were medical and 1854 
were surgical. There were 176 deaths during the 16 months. 
34,390 new cases were treated in the out-patient rooms, and of 
these 30,772 were surgical and 3618 were medical. The total 
number of iatern and extern cases was 37,645. 155 students 
attended daring the winter session and 114 in the summer ses- 
sion. The gross receipts from all sources were £13,304 5s. 9d., 
which with a balance of £1667 19s. withdrawn from in- 
vested funds, made a total of £14.972 4s. gd. The gross 
expenditure was £15,233 0s. 8d., so that there was a balance 
against the, hospital of £260 15s. 114. Special reference was 
made to the loss sustained by the hospital in the death 
of the late Professor Cuming. A sum of £3381 16s. 7d. 
had been received from the working classes. There can be 
no doubt that considering the amount of work done the 
expenditure of the hospital—about 7s. a case—is most 
economical, but the regular revenue has not kept pace. What 
is needed is either to make an effort to increase the 
number of regular subscribers (at present they are too few), 
or, as one of the speakers suggested, to support the hospital 
by a town rate. A 2d. rate on the present assessment of the 
city of Belfast would produce £ , and would about cover 
the present regular expenditure of the hospital. The great 
mistake which is made in Belfast is that the same people 
are invariably asked to subscribe to all the various charities, 
while an effort has not been put forth to enlist new friends 
whose names have not so far appeared on the lists of 
subscribers to charities. 


Heaith of Belfast. 


Between Feb. 18th and March 24th 316 cases of zymotic 
disease have been notified as occurring in Belfast—viz., 
typhoid fever 84, scarlet fever 71, erysipelas 56, simple con- 
tinued fever 49, diphtheria 39, membranous croup 12, puer- 
peral fever three, and typhus fever and small-pox one each. 
There were 59 deaths from zymotic disease, 129 from phthisis, 
and 283 from diseases of the respiratory organs—that is, a 
total of 412 from chest affections. The annual death-rate from 
all causes was 26 4 (that for children under one year old being 
4:9, and that for those of 60 years and upwards being 6-0) per 
1000 of the population. The cases of typhoid fever and scarlet 
fever as well as the mortality therefrom have materially 
increased, as has also the death-rate from chest diseases, but 
notwithstanding the mortality from all causes remains almost 
unchanged and is lower than that of the other large towns 
of Ireland. 


The Proposed Infectious Diseases Horpital, Belfast. 


A deputation from the governors of Pardysburn Asylum, 
protesting against placing the Infectious Diseases Hospital 
in the vicinity of that institution, was to have appeared 
before the City Council of Belfast on April 2nd, but through 
some misunderstanding the members were not present, so it 
has been decided to call a special meeting of the corporation 
to consider the whole question. At a meeting of the corpora- 
tion Councillor Williamson, M.D. R.U.I., strongly objected 
to any part of Pardysburn being taken up for the develop- 
ment of an infectious diseases hospital as it was too far out 
from the centre of the city, and he said that at the head of 
the Grosvenor-road they had a large building (the old asylum) 
which, with jadicious expenditure, could be converted into 
a hospital for infectious diseases which would meet the 
requirements of Belfast. Councillor O'Connell, M. D. R. U. I., 
was in favour of the Purdysburn site. 


Belfast Ophthalmic Institution. 


At the annual meeting of the supporters of the Belfast 
Ophthalmic Institution, Eye and Ear Hospital, it was 
reported that 1242 cases of eye disease, 375 cases of ear 
disease, and 275 cases of throat affections had been treated 
daring the past year. There were 106 intern cases, which 
made the total number of cases treated 1998. An enlarge- 
ment of the extern department—say, to cost £300—is much 
required. A legacy of £100 bas been bequeathed to the 
hospital by the late Countess of Shaftesbury. Great satis- 
faction was expressed by all those taking part in the meeting 
that Dr. Walton Browne has now quite recovered after his 
long and serious illness. Financially there is a balance of 
£105 to the credit of the fands of the hospital. 

April 4th, 
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The Legal Rights of a Woman in Child-bed. 

Has a pregnant woman the right to refuse operative aid 
proffered with a view of saving the life of her child? Such 
is the problem which has a lively interest for the whole 
medical profession and which formed the subject of Pro- 
fessor Pinard’s first clinical lecture. His answer is in the 
negative, for the woman is not competent to discuss the nature 
of the proposed intervention. To leave the right of debating 
the matter to her is to sanction the legality of abortion, for 
it would be a fallacy to allow that a woman is culpable for 
having brought about the death of a fœtus only 
a few months old but tbat she ís innocent if she 
practise foetioide at term. Neither has the husband the 
right to demand the death of the child in order to save 
the life of the mother. As regards this M. Pinard 
remarked that the famous jus vite et necis on which rests 
the argument that the father has the power of life or death 
over his child, arises from a wrong interpretation of Roman 
law. The Roman jurist gave the father the power of life 
and death over his children and also over his wife, but this 
only in case of some fault; now it is obvious that a fcetus 
cannot be capable of a fault. The practitioner in attendance 
has no right either moral or legal to practise embryotomy 
upon a living child. The right of this last to ite life is a right 
so incontestable (imprescriptible) and sacred that no human 
power has the right to take it away. The need for sacrificing 
the life of the child to preserve that of the mother is a mere 
fable, for the operator never finds himself in such a 
dilemma. As an absolutely decisive argument it may be 
remembered that symphysiotomy which preserves the life of 
both mother and child gives a maternal mortality of 12 per 
cent., while craniotomy which kills the child gives a maternal 
mortality of 11:5 per cent. 

Open Lectures by Women Doctors at the Faculty of Medicine. 

Mile. Bonsignorio, who is a Doctor of Medicine, applied for 
leave to give a free course of lectures upon Ophthalmology at 
the Faculty of Medicine, but the Conseil de l'Université has 
refused the application. She has therefore appealed to the 
Conseil d’Etat, maintaining that as a Frenchwoman of full 
age, and as having obtained honourable mention at the 
Faculty, she should have her application granted; more 
especially as women can already hold such courses at 
the Natural History Museum and at the Sorbonne. 
By the decree of July 2lst, 1897, it is the Conseil de 
Université which makes regulations for free courses of 
lectures and the Conseil d’Etat has come to the conclusion 
that by this decree the Conseil de l’Université has the right 
of deciding whether or not such a course shall be allowed to 
be opened. The Conseil d'Etat has therefore dismissed the 
appeal and it follows that the Conseil d'Etat does not claim 
to have power to exercise a veto over any similar proceedings 
which the Oonseil de l’Université may take. The decisions 
of the latter cannot be upset save in the case of some 
irregularity or violation of the forms prescribed by law. 


Criminal Insanity. 


Last year! I mentioned the case of a notorious murderer 
who after having assassinated and violated some dozen or so 
young persons whom he caught in lonely country places, was 
condemned to death and executed. This man, Vacher by 
name, feigned madness and a medico-legal expert inquiry 
was therefore constituted to examine into his case. The 
appointed experts Dr. Lacassagne of Lyons, the well- 
known authority upon legal medicine, and Dr. Pierret, the 
neuropathologist — came to the conclusion that Vacher 
was quite responsible and he was executed accordingly, 
despite the protestations of certain medical men who 
saw proof of madness in the very enormity of his crimes. 
Among these was M. Laborde who made a minute examina- 
tion of Vacher’s brain. His conclusions which he recently 
communicated to the Academy of Medicine were as follows. 
He recalled the various points in the history of Vacher and 
laid stress as a pathologist upon the integrity of the brain, 
upon the regularity of the convolutions, upon the remarkable 
development of the third frontal convolution and upon the 
size of the ascending frontal and parietal convolutions 
especially at their bases. Vacher, it is well known, both 

ke and wrote very well and his muscular powers were 
considerable. Thus the brain was anatomically normal but 
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functionally abnormal. Vacher was therefore a criminal 
lunatic who might have been sent to an asylum, one 
specially for criminals if desired but certainly to an 
asylum, in preference to the guillotine. M. Otet reminded 
the Academy of the care with which Dr. Lacassagne 
and Dr. Pierret had carried out their examination. 
Vacher was very intelligent and was fully accountable both 
for his actions and for the consequences to himself whicb 
arose out of such actions. He was no lunatic, but a criminal. 
For himself he had no doubt whatever and he thoroughly 
believed in both the value and the absolute honesty of the 
conclusions of the experts. M. Laborde quite agreed as to 
the worth and the honesty of the experts’ conclusions, but all 
the same he adhered to his own. Professor Fournier then 
intervened in the debate with the remark that such a dis- 
cussion had elements of danger in it when corducted before 
a society so public and so much talked of as the Academy. 
He asked, therefore, that the debate should be held with 
closed doors, or at least that should the Academy desire 
it to be conducted publicly the experts whose conclusions 
were attacked should be invited to be present to take 
part in the debate and to defend themselves. It was 
most imprudent to have the populace as witnesses of such 
discussions, but some conclusion must certainly be arrived 
at. The Academy decided that Dr. Lacassagne and Dr. 
Pierret should be invited to answer the remarks of M. 
Laborde. 7 
Methodical Percussion of the Cranium. 

Professor Lannelongue recently communicated to the 
Academy of Medicine a remarkable paper by M. Gilles de la 
Tourette and M. Chipault with reference to a method of 
examining the cranium. In surgical operations on the 
cranium it is desirable to know as far as possible, before 
operation, the exact thickness of the walls of the skull. 
Anatomical researches have made us acquainted with the 
thickness of the walls in various regions, but these only 
apply to normal crania and give no information as to whether 
in any given pathological case the walls are thinner or 
thicker than the normal. M. Gilles de la Tourette and 
M. Chipault believe that they have found, in part at least, a 
way of solving this problem by means of methodical percus- 
sion of the skull. A little hammer may be used or prefer- 
ably the finger. The best finger to use is the middle one of 
the right d striking absolutely vertically. The hair 
should be parted or the head shaved. By the sound so pro- 
duced the elasticity or resistance of the tissues can be 
estimated. The subject should always keep his moutb 
shut for variations in the sound produced depend in great 
measure upon whether the mouth be shut or open in varying 
degrees. If the mouth be sbut, however, the tonality of the 
sound obtained varies directly with the thickness of the 
skull. The note is relatively clear in children and dull in 
adults, being more dull in men than in women, less dull in 
old persons, and clearer in the frontal and parietal regions 
than in the occipital region. These observations have been 
confirmed by operation. M. Gilles de la Tourette and M. 
Chipault have also established the fact that the continuity 
or the reverse of the walls of the skull exercises a marked 
influence upon the percussion note. In patients who have 
been trephined the note is clearer upon the trephined side. 
In two cases of old fracture where there had been slight loss 
of substance a regular cracked-pot note was obtained. If 
this observation was correct it will be possible to obtain a 
regular series of shades of tone to ascertain exactly the 
condition of the soft extra-cranial tissues, as to whether 
there be a gap or cicatrisation and the course and extent of 
the injury. In idiots or backward children, especially in 
those who suffer from hereditary syphilis, percussion also 
permits of the diagnosis of premature synostosis preventing 
the development of the brain. It thus gives indications 
for the operation of craniectomy recommended by M. 
Lannelongue in some of these cases. 

April 2nd. 
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Italian Hygiene at the Paris Exhibition. 

ITALY is seizing the opportunity which is afforded by the 
Paris Exhibition to put in evidence the progress which she 
has made in public health, and all, or nearly all, her great 
cities are contributing to that world’s show the statistics 
and other data by which the said progress is illustrated. 
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Rome, to with, has through her‘‘Uffici d’Igiene e 
di Statistica Municipali” prepared a series of tavole 
grafiche ” embodying the data in question, and these, 
eight in number and most accurately drawn up, have 
just been exposed to view in the Capitol proparaioiy ‘e 
their being sent to their ultimate destination. T 
of the *'tavole” describe the rate of mortality—one 
for diphtheria, typhoid fever, and small-pox, one for 
malaria, and one for tuberculosis. Of the others one has 
reference to the ‘‘ movimento di mortalita” in general; one 
to that ‘‘movement” in relation to meteorological and 
it a a conditions ; another to the mortality of children 
from up to one month and from one month up to five 
years. Of the last two “tavole” one gives the plan of the meat- 
shambles (mattatoio) which, it is well known, are among 
the most perfect in the world; the other gives the hygienic 
and economico-commercial report for 1899, from which it 
may be gathered that the daily quota of meat sag ees Pre 
in Rome averages 0:109 kilogramme per each inhabitant 
and the annual quota 39:925 kilogrammes. Other figures 
confirm the induction arrived at in other capitals 
that meat consumption is not proportioned to the in- 
crease in the population but to the material prosperity of 
the individual. The ‘‘tavole” exhibiting the mortality due 
to diphtheria, typhoid fever, and small-pox from 1871 to 
1009 show a very great improvement. Diphtheria, which 
in the first years from 1871 onwards figures heavily, in 1893 
is in sensible diminution; typhoid fever, from a mean of 
90 1000, sinks for a series of years to a much smaller 
total, and, what is important, sinks uniformly and steadily 
in that direction; small-pox, again, which in the years 
immediately following 1871 reached enormous proportions, 
is proved, after obligatory vaccination, practically to have 
disa . Once more, the tavola denoting the 
death-rate from malaria, not only in the city but in 
the province of Rome, indicates for some years an 
preciable decline, due certainly to the wider ex- 
hibition of quinine of a superior quality, while it. also 
shows how the mortality is greatest among those not 
residing in the city. As much cannot be said for tuber- 
culosis which maintains a high and steady death-rate. This 
malady, indeed, is the most formidable of those to which 
Italian flesh is heir, the ‘‘linea graphica” holding the 
hest and most constant position in the series and deolar- 
iteelf (as yet) impregnable to the attacks which have 
uced, if not exterminated, the others. As to the 
death-rate and birth-rate of Rome from 1702 to 1899, 
it is made manifest that in the later years the former 
has notably decreased while the latter has augmented. 
The tavola referring to the mortality in relation to 
meteorological and demographic conditions supplies a 
most instructive object lesson in the ‘‘ ventennio” 
from 1880 to 1899. It is supplemented with an album 
containing 20 plates summing up the notifications day by 
day for every year. Most accurately compiled they enforce 
the consolatory truth that apart from tuberculosis, as already 
stated, the ‘‘movimento”’ of all other maladies affords irre- 
fatable proof that the climatic and hygienic conditions of 
Rome are distinctly good—that, in short, ‘‘Roma non è 
malsana città.” A concluding word is due to the authors of 
these splendid and most instructive ‘‘tavole.” Their drafts- 
man is Signor Beni acting under the direction of Dr. 
Gualdi, the Commendatore Cocchi, and the Oavaliere Turchi, 
and with the codperation of Signori Fracassini, Pellegrini, 
Montelli, and Giulio Prosperi. 
Cacodylate of Soda. 

Before the Royal Medical Academy of Turin a memoir has 
jast been read and discussed on the use of cacodylate of soda 
in cases of chlorosis. The author (Dr. Bormans) concludes, 
from the studies he made in the San Giovanni Hos- 
pital, that the cacodylate is a remedy which may be 
tolerated in much larger doses than those usually given, and 
that therefore it will be found serviceable in all those cases 
in which large doses of arsenic are indicated. Moreover, 
in anemia and chlorosis it may advantageously be substi- 
tuted for iron when there is intolerance of the latter where 
there is no such intolerance, however, he finds that iron, 
hypodermically injected, yields the best results. Dr. 
Battistini dwelt on the untoward consequences occasionally 
found after the use of the cacodylate—pyrexia, for instance, 
and restlessness due to disturbance of the neryous system. 
Admitting the general conclusiveness and value of Dr. Bor- 
mans’s findings, he would yet advise a certain caution in the 
ee of the remedy. 


Obituary. 


EDWARD DALZEL DICKSON, M.D. MALTA, 
M. R. O. P. Lonp. 

EDWARD DALZEL DICKSON, physician to the British 
Embassy at Constantinople, spent 60 years of his life in the 
Turkish capital and died there on March 29th at a great 
age. He was the elder son of Dr. John Dickson, R.N., 
a naval surgeon who served with Lord Nelson in the Baltic 
campaign and who afterwards received a political appoint- 
ment at Tripoli. His mother was a daughter of Archibald 
Dalzel, a Governor of Cape Coast Castle, and was famous 
for her exertions to obtain the freedom of the Ohristian 
slaves in northern Africa, or Barbary as it was then called. 
Edward Dalzel Dickson was born at Tripoli in 1816 and was 
educated for the medical profession at the University of Malta. 
Immediately upon graduating—i.e., in the year 1837—he was 
appointed physician and cancellier to the British Consulate 
at Erzeroum. He held this post for three years and then 
was employed at Constantinople on the recovery of British 
claims on the Regency of Tunis, and in 1846 accompanied 
the late Mr. Alison on special service to Mikalitch. He 
was appointed physician to Her Majesty's Embassy at Oon- 
stantinople on Dec. 30th, 1856, and held the post until his 
death, that is, for 44 years, during which time he made the 
personal acquaintance and gained the esteem of all his country- 
men whose duties called them to Turkey. Dr. Dickson was 
British delegate to the Central Board of Health in 1861 and 
in 1866 was chosen third commissioner at the International 
Conference held in Constantinople to inquire into the best 
means of preventing the spread of cholera from Asia into 
Europe. A year later he was named British delegate to the 
Mixed Commission for revising the Ottoman Quarantine 
Tariff, an appointment which acknowledged his intimate 
acquaintance with Oriental life and character; and in 1874 he 
attended the Sanitary Congress at Vienna as a British dele- 

te. At the time of the suicide of the ex-Sultan Abdul Aziz 

r. Dickson came into prominent notice, as his evidence 
helped largely to disprove the widely spread rumour that the 
deposed monarch had been murdered, but otherwise his 
work was done in so unassuming a manner that his name 
was bat little known to his professional brethren in this 
country. He was a Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, a member of the Epidemiological 
Society and of the Obstetrical Society of Edinburgh, and was 
an occasional contributor of papers to the Transactions of 
these bodies. 

Dr. Dickson was buried on March 29th. The funeral 
service was performed at the Embassy chapel and the body 
was interred at the British cemetery at Scutari before a large 
number of persons anxious to show their appreciation of his 
faithful services, both official and private, to British interests 
in a foreign land extending over 60 years. 


HADLEY CHARLES JAOKSON, L. R. C. P. LOND., =’ 
M. R. O. S. ENG. 

By the death of Mr. Hadley O. Jackson in Uganda in his 
thirtieth year the Protectorate Service loses one of its most 
promising medical officers. Fourth son of the late Charles 
Hamilton Jackson, Administrator-General and Island Secre- 
tary of Jamaica, he was born at Spanish Town on Oct. 4th, 
1871. He gained the Jamaica Scholarship at the High 
School, and on coming to England, matriculated at Univer- 
sity College, afterwards receiving his medical education at 
University College Hospital. His original intention was to 
enter the Army Medical Service, but an opportunity offerin 
itself of taking medical charge of an exploring expedi- 
tion in Northern Rhodesia he embraced it, and there 
earned the golden opinions of his comrades and followers 
by his indomitable courage and devotion to duty through- 
out a most perilous and adventurous journey. In 
August last, having accepted a post in the Uganda 
Protectorate Service, he started upon his ill-fated journey, 
and after greatly distinguishing himself in command of one 
of the columns sent on a punitive expedition ta 
hostile tribe, fell a victim to fever—to which he succumbed 
on Feb. 16th. In a letter directed to be sent to his family 
by Lord Salisbury the following passage occurs in reference 
to the news of his death: Lord Salisbury has received the 
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intelligence with very great regret, as Dr. Jackson had every 
qualification for success in his new career, and was one of 
the best men who have lately been sent out. I am to express 
to you his lordship’s sincere condolence.” A clever, brave 
man, true as steel, and a genial and courteous gentleman, 
r Hadley Jackson leaves behind him a host of sorrowing 
riends to mourn his premature death. 


Medital Hels. 


EXAMINING BOARD IN ENGLAND BY THE ROYAL 
COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS.—The following 
gentlemen passed the Second Examination of the Board in 
the subjects indicated :— 


Monday, April 2nd: 


Anatomy and Physiology. Arth ur Edwin Fiddian, Robert Vachell de 
Acton Redwood, and Alfred Cuthbert Story, Students of University 
College of South Wales, Cardiff; John D'Ewart and Harry 
Bentley. Owens College, Manchester; Hoyland Smith and Charles 
Ernest Wheatley Lyth. University College, Sheffield ; Fred Yates, 
St. Mungo's College, Glasgow; Thomas St. John Barry, Lawrence 
Twemlow Booth, University College, Liverpool: Mervyn Turberville 
Whitehouse, Mason University College, Birmingham; Alexander 
Moxon Webber, Guv's Hospital: William Gillitt, Middlesex Hos- 
pital ; Charles Frederick Hardie, Cambridge University and Univer- 
sity College, London; Charles William Tuthill Woods, Cambridge 
University and St. Georges Hospital; George Cuthbert Adeney, 
St. Thomas's Hospital; William Lawrence Hawkins, King's Colleges 
London; William Emerson Lee, Cambridge University and St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital: Christian Cathcart Robinson and Arthur 
Hamilton, St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; George Henry Rodolph, 
London Hospital: Louis Leopold Thomson, St. Mary's Hospital. 

Physiology only.—Mr. Ernest William Toulmin, St. Marv’s Hospital. 

12 gentlemen were referred in both subjects and one in physiology 

only for three months. 


Tuesday, April 3rd : 


Anatomy and Physiology.—Walter Henderson Scott, St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital; Neville Ivens Spriggs, Edwin Henry Britton 
Milsom, William Frederick Box, Geoffrey Carlisle, Sidnev Clement 
Bowle, and Harold Charles Winckworth, Guy’s Hospital; Francis 
Broughton Shettle and Charles John Hope Gunning, St. George’s 
Hospital; Robert Jones, Edinburgh University and St. Mary's 
Hoepital; Alfred Lancelot Jones, St. Mary's Hospital: Henry 
Richmond Minkley, St. Marv's Hospital and Mr. Cooke's School of 
Anatomy and Physiology; Henry Strawson Turner, King’s College, 
London ; James Armstrong Kilpatrick, University College of South 
Wales, Cardiff, and King's College, London; Henry Stagg Bennett, 
Lionel Swinton Hooper, Frederick Willlam Weeks smith, and 
Kdward Lawton Moss, St. Thomas’s Hospital; Geoffrey seccombe 
Hett and Frederick Hugh Alexander, University College, London!; 
Robert Archibald Slater Sunderland, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; 
Archibald Gates Payne and Frederick James Pierce, Charing Cross 
Hospital; William Bain and Ivor Davenport Jones, Middlesex Hos- 
pital ; and James Alexander Milne, London Hospital. 

Ten gentlemen were referred in both subjects for three months. 


VICTORIA Universiry.—At the degree ceremony 
held on March 30th the following candidates were pre- 
sented :— 


Bachelor of Medicine and of Surgery.— First-class Honours : Charles 
Joha Nepean Longridge, St. George’s Hospital. Second-class 
Honours: Albert Ernest Finnev. Owens.—Thomas Percy Allen and 
William Edward Bamber, M.Sc., Owens; William Henry Broad, 

e Universitv; Harry Howard Bywater, Owens; Sidney Smalbroke 
Depree, University; William Alexander Helm, Edward Falkner 
Hill, John Frederick Hodgson, Henry Holt, and Samuel King 
Fratton. Owens; Frederic Thomas Alexander Lovegrove, Univer- 
sity; Frederick Alexander Morrison, Owens ; liiam Harold 
Morrison, Yorkshire ; and Harry Scholefield, Owens. 


At examinations held in March in the Faculty of Medicine 
the following candidates were successful :— 


FINAL EXAMINATION. 

Part J.—Granville Ainsworth, Owens; E. W. Anderton, Yorkshire; 
M. B. Arnold, Owens; J. L. Beddoes and J. H. Billing, University ; 
George Binns, Owens; J. W. H. Brown, Yorkshire; Fred 
Bullough, Owens; R. T. Forster, Yorkshire ; J. P. Good, Walter 
Hickey and James Mellraith, Owens; A. F. Martin and Edwin 
Saville, Yorkshire; Harry Slater, Owens; J. H. Sutcliffe, York- 
shire; George Taylor, Herbert Terry, Thomas Tierney, W. H. 
Tomlinson, J. W. Watson, and H. M. Williamson, Owens; F. P. 
Wilson, University; and W. J. Woodyatt, Owens. 


SECOND EXAMINATION 


A.—Anatomy and Physioloqgy.— Alexander Anderson. Yorkshire; 
J. W. Anderton, Owens; Roy Appleton, Yorkshire; J. B. Barnes, 
Owens; H. M. Berry and J. P. Bligh, University; *L. R. 
Braithwaite, Yorkshire; Walter Briggs, G. H. Brown, and G. G. 
Buckley, Owens; Alexander Burkhard, Yorkshire ; A. G. Christian, 
E. H. Cox, A. J. Edmonds, R. B. Fletcher, A. H. Gregson, 
and P. T. Harding, Owens; J. L. Hawkes, University; 
F. W. Hayer, Yorkshire; H. E. Heapy, University; Alexander 
Hodgkinson, Owens; A. 8. Hopper, University; Arthur Howard, 
J. R. Hutchinaon. and A. E. Johnson, Owens; J. A. Jobnson and 
C. O. Jones, University ; J. A. Jones, Owens; G. W. N. Joseph, 
University; W. G. Kinton, Owens; R. B. Knowler, University ; 
R. G. M. ell, Lorkshire; A. W. Latham, Owens: J. A. Longley, 


Yorkshire; Joseph Longworth, Owens; Harry Maffin, M. B. Potte, 
and A. H. Radcliffe, Yorkshire; W. E. Rothwell and F. W. 
Schofield, Owens; P. K. Steele, Frank Sugden, and Bertram 
Suggit, Yorkshire; 8. W. Swindells and A. F. Thompson, Owene - 
A. B. S. Todd, Yorkshire; A. E. Townley, F. E. Tylecote, David 
Walker, and T. B. Wolstenholme, Owens; H. F. Woolfenden, 
University; W. 8. Wrigley, Owens; and F. W. B. Young, 
Yorkshire. 

B.— Materia Medica and Pharmiucy. John Brunskill, Owens; L. T. 
Chadwick, Yorkshire; Alexander Cran, Robert Haslam, and E. W. 
Henstock, Owens; A. G. Jackson, University; C. P. Lapage, H. F. 
Lee, J. Longworth, J. H. Nichol, G. G. Parkin, an „. 
Ramsden, Owens; J. O. a ee and Frank Sugden, Yorksbire ; 
A. B. Sykes, University; A. B. S. Todd, Yorkshire; A. E. Townley, 
Owens; G. F. O. Walker, University; and 8. 


A. Winstanley, 
Owens. 
* Awarded University Scholarship. 

Arx the annual meeting of the subscribers and 
friends of the Leicester and District People’s Dispensary last 
week Mr. C. F. Bryan was re-elected Vice-President. The 
report for the past year was of an eminently satisfactory 
character, the receipts, including members’ payments, 
amounting to £1373 5s. 8d.; medical fees and druggists” 
charges absorbed £1148 10s. 9d. of the amount. 


CHELTENHAM GENERAL Hospitat.—The annua) 
meeting of the subscribers and friends of this institution was 
held on March 21st, under the presidency of Colonel Croker- 
King. The medical report stated that 804 in-patients and 
4771 out-patients had been treated during the year, and 
at the branch dispensary 3835 patients had been attended. 
The financial statement was satisfactory, but showed thas 
although subscriptions bad increased donations and legacies 
had fallen off. A new mir had recently been added to the 
hospital and a room fitted up for Roentgen ray work and 
an ophthalmic room provided. The average cost of each in- 
patient was £4 14s. 2d. and of each out-patient 3s. 54¢. 
Colonel Croker-King was re-elected president. 


BrisroL RoyvaL INFIRMARY. — The annual 
meeting of the subscribers and friends of this institution 
was held on March 27th under the presidency of Sir O. 
D. Cave. The report stated that 3087 in-patients and 
39,883 out-patients had been treated during 1899, 
the numbers for 1898 being 2969 and 40,504 respec- 
tively. The financial statement showed that the tota? 
ordinary income amounted to £11,479, against £9913 
in 1898, and the total ordinary expenditure to £14,393, 
against £14,218 in 1898. The committee state that the 
total deficit of the infirmary is now £12,926 and add that 
unless more subscriptions are received they may be 
‘compelled to close some of the wards. Sir C. D. Cave was 
re-elected president. 


Wark Picrures.—The London public will nos 
bave to wait long to hear an account of Lord Roberts’s 
successful march through the Orange Free State, the 
relieving of Kimberley, the pursuit of Cronje and his 
surrender, and the occupation of Bloemfontein. Taking 
advantage of the lull in the operations some of the corre- 
spondents are returning to England for a short time. Mr. 
Frederic Villiers, the well-known war artist, whose excellent 
sketches have been appearing in the /llustrated London 
Nes, is among these. During his brief stay Mr. Villiers 
will give an account of his experiences in the St. James’s 
Hall on April 19th. In tbe course of the lecture be will 
show a large number of slides mostly from hitherto un- 
published ‘* snapshots.” 


Royat Institution. — Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson delivered the Friday evening discourse at the 
Royal Institution on March 30th, the subject being The 
Facts of Inheritance.” The physical basis of inheritance, 
he eaid, was the interaction of the sperm-cell and the ovule, 
resulting in the fertilisation of the latter. According to the 
theory of pangenesis representative gemmules given off by 
the cells of the body were poose. to find their way to tbe 
reproductive elements and thus to make the offspring like 
the parent. The theory of germinal continuity, to which 
preference was now generally given, was to the effect that a 
part of the germ plasm contained in the germinal cells 
entered into the formation of the germ-cells of the following 
generation. The different degrees of hereditary resemblance 
and Galton’s Jaw of ancestral inheritance were discussed, 
and in conclusion attention was drawn to the advantages of 
the careful mating of parents and the benefits that might be 
obtained by proper nurture of the offspring. 
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RoyaL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS IN IRELAND.— 
Fellowship Examination: Mr. Thomas Joseph O’Donnell, 
L. R. C. S. Irel., Ooregum, Mysore State, India, having passed 
the necessary examination, has been admitted a Fellow of the 
College. 


Tae MILTrA RW Hosprrat, Dsvonport.—The 
work of erecting the new buildings of the Military Hospital, 
Stoke, is already well advanced ; one of them is ready 
for occupation and the remainder will soon be finished. 
The new buildings, or huts, of which there will be 
nine, are being erected in portable sections, so that they 
can be removed to another site if required. Notwith- 
standing this feature of their construction they are of a 
substantial character and internally resemble in every respect 
an ordinary hospital ward. Each hut will be 70 feet long 
with a breadth of 20 feet 7 inches, and will accommodate 
16 patients, with separate rooms for attendants and other 
purposes. The system of ventilation adopted is that by 
WEER a . ventilating-tube will run the whole length 

the roof. 


VOLUNTEER MEDICAL OrGANIsATION.—Surgeon- 
General Evatt gave an interesting address at the Gaildhall, 
Exeter, on March 26th, upon the medical organisations with 
the forces whilst on active warfare. He stated that although 
there were 230,000 Volunteers in England there was not a 
corps that had a proper transport or medical service. In 
several towns volunteer medical staff corps had been 
and he hoped to see the system extended. 
Sargeon-Lieutenant-Colonel J. R. Thomas, in proposing a vote 
ef thanks to the lecturer, said that the Volunteers ought to 
have in readiness that aly of their organisation which would 
have the duty of dealing with the wounded. There were 
two alternatives before them—one to form a branch of the 
Medical Staff Corps, and the other to form a bearer compan 
en the stren the regiment to be effectively organised. 
He favoured the latter, as it was a task more easily to be 
compassed, but they required the assistance of the Govern- 
ment in the matter and the public must compel the Govern- 
ment to do what was necessary. 


Tae HosrrraL Saturpay Funp.—The Hos- 
tal Satarday Fund, of which Sir Savile Crossley, Bart., 
recently been elected chairman, has issued its twenty- 
sixth annual report. It states that the year 1899 was 
one of steady progress. Notwitbstanding the fact that it 
was only the second year since the abolition of the annual 


street collection and that in the last quarter the many A 


claims of the sufferers by the war in South Africa might 
bave accounted for some considerable diversion of income, 
the total amount received was £20,013, being £951 in. excess 
of the income for 1898 and only £125 less than the 
amount collected in 1897, the last year of the street collection. 
The total sum raised through the influence of the local com- 
mittees in 1899 was £1473. as against £1117 in 1898. The 
total sum distributed for 1899 was £17,013, leaving a balance 
at tbe bank of £1013. 36 general hospitals received 
£6547, 60 special hospitals received £4989, and 78 miscel- 
laneous institutions received £5477. The expenses of 
management amounted to £2191, or rather less than 11 per 
cent. of the gross receipts. This percentage is lower than 
in any previous year. 


Tar MEDICAL GOLT TouRNAMENT.—The Tourna- 
ment for 1900 will not be decided by match play as in 
previous years, but to meet the wishes of many players it will 
be held under medal play regulations at a one-day meeting, 
competitors being divided into two classes: Senior, with 
handicaps of 12 and under; Junior, with handicaps of over 
12. The date is fixed for Thursday, May 10th, and by the 
kind permission of the Wembley Golf Club the tournament 
will be played on their links at Wembley, to which frequent 
trains run Baker-street Station. The following regula- 
tions have been arranged by the committee. Competitors 
may play over the course before playing their medal round 
which must be started by 3 p.m. Members of the home green 
must deduct two from this handicap. There will be a first 
and second prize and a prize for the best score over the last 
nine holes in each class. The entrance fee, 5s., to be sent, 
with name and statement of the competitor’s lowest handicap, 
mot later than May 7th, to the honorary secretary Mr. Rolf 
Creasy, Windlesham, Surrey. Foursomes will be arranged in 
the afternoon—Consultants v. Practitioners—and gentlemen 
wishing to play in these should notify the same to the hono 
rary secretary when sending their entrance fee. 
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Parliamentary Intelligente. 


HOUSB OF COMMONS. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 297TH. 


The Proposed Lunacy Laboratories. 


Mr. JOSEPH A. PRASE asked the Home Seoretary what class of 
research it was intended should be carried out in the laboratories which 
it was proposed might be provided and maintained in connexion with 
lunacy in Clause 22 of the Lunacy Bill; what was the character of 
the certificates it was intended to grant to licensees at such labora- 
tories; and whether the number of such laboratories were to be 
limited in number.—Sir MaTTHEW WHITE RIDLEY replied: I have no 
information leading me to believe that the research for which the 
laboratories may be established will involve any necessity for either 
licences or certificates; but I am in communication with the Lunacy 
Commissioners on the subject. 


Prison Dietary. 

Mr. SeaLe-HarvneE asked the Home Secretary whether the recom- 
mendations of the Dietary Committee in regard to the diet of prisoners 
in Dartmoor and other convict prisons had been carried out, and, if 
not, would he give this matter an early and favourable consideration ?— 
Sir MaTTHEW WBHITE RIDLEY replied : I have postponed the introduc- 
tion of a new permanent dietary for convict and local prisons pending 
careful obser vation which has been continued during the past year upon 
the effect of the changes already introduced in the dietaries of local 
prisons I hope shortly to be in a position to lay on the table of the 

ouse new scales of dietary for both convict and local prisons based 
upon the suggestions contained in the report of the recent Dietary 


Committee. 
The Conduct of Private Lunatic Asylums. 


Sir MancHERJEE BHOWNAGGREE asked the President of the Local 
Government Board whether any cases had been recently brought to his 
notice of the proprietors of some private lunatic asylums having 
offered commissions to relieving officers; and, if so, would he state 
particulars regarding such cases, and what steps he intended 98 
regarding the same? — Mr. CHAPLIN feplied: The attention of the Loca 
Government Board has been drawn to cases of the kind referred to in 
the question. They are in communication with the Lunacy Com- 
missioners with regard to the precise course which should be adopted 


in the matter. 
The Royal Army Medical Corps. 


Dr. FaRQuHARSON asked the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether lieutenant-colonels of the Royal Army Medical Corps who 
were doing colonel’s work could receive the rank and pay of the nigher 
grade in which they were temporarily serving. — Mr. WYNDHAM re- 
plied: The regulations do not provide for the case of these officers and 
it is being specially considered. 


The London Water Question. 

After a debate of considerable length the House rejected by 234 to 
151 votes the Bill of the London County Counsil for acquiring the 
water undertakings in the metropolis. T. CHAPLIN, speaking for the 
Government, opposed the Bill on the ground that it was inoonsistegt 
with the report of the Royal Commission, which, while recommending 
urchase, said the London County Council should not be the water 
authority. The other Bill of the London County Council—that for the 
sanctioh of the scheme for bringing a supply of water to the metro- 
polis from Wales—was also discu but in view of the decision on 
the Purchase Bill it was not pressed to a division.—Mr. SYDNEY Buxton 
pointed out that the whole responsibility of dealing with the water- 
supply of London now rests upon the shoulders of the Government. 


The Employment of Children tn Coal Mines. 


On the motion of Sir OHARLEKS DILEB a Bill was read a second time 
to prohibit the employment of child labour underground in coal mines. 


FRIDAY, MARCH IOTH. 


The Vaccination Question. 
On the motion of Mr. PICKERS@ILL a Bill was introduced to declare 
the law that no vaccination prosecution shall be commenced without 
the authority of the guardians. 


Physical Drill in Schools. 


Sir James FERGUSSON at this sitting of the House raised the ques- 
tion of the importance of instituting physical and military drill 
for boys in all stateaided and rateaided schools.—Mr. YOXALL, 
speaking from practical knowledge of the system, said that 
physical drill was carried on as far as was necessary for the 
welfare of the children and expressed the opinion that if it were 
pressed further and made compulsory there would be danger of 
a revulsion against it.—Sir Jo Gorst said there were two questions 
to be considered. One was the question of physical training ard the 
other was how far that pbysical training should havea military character. 
The Education Department had practically made physical training 
compulsory upon all schools, because it was a condition, without 
which the higher grant could not be obtained, that suitable physical 
exercise was to be taught in every school. 


There was nothing what- 
ever in the new code to alter the practice which bad prevailed for a 
great many years. Of course, the very best kind of physical exercise 
for children was to be found in games, but where the conditions were 
not lavourable for games the ucation Code required that there 
should be Swedish drill, gymnastics, military drill, or some otber form 
of physical training. The code of the present year, more than the 
codes of previous years, left everything to the local managers of 
schools. The principle of the block grant was that the Department at 
Whitehall allowed local managers of schools to decide what was the 
best course of instruction to adopt. It was not only military and 
physical drill that had disappeared from the code, but everything else 
had disappeared which was calculated to dictate to the local managers 
the particular course of instruction which they were to observe. But 
the instructions to Inspectors were not altered. The curriculum prac- 
tised in the schools must be one which the inspectors approved cf. 
Those instructions would practically compel every schoo! to bave such 
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physical exercises as were aguitable to the conditions of the school and 
were practicable under the circumstances. Then there was the ques- 
tion whether they could give to that drill a military character. He 
thought in that matter the Education Department had left, and were 
anxious to leave, the local managers to their own discretion. Inthe 
firat place, military drill was absolutely impossible in a great number 
of schools. How could they possibly, in a village school where there 
were 30 or 40 children under one woman teacher with a girl monitress, 
have military drill unless the lady were an Ainazon? In Portsmouth, 
in London, and in the great towns military drill was very common, 
but it was quite clear that it would be impossible for the Educa- 
tion Department to make the system compulsory. It would 
probably defeat its own end, because when they tried to compel teachers 
to take a course which they had been accustomed to adopt on their 
own discretion they rather resented it and were less inclined tu have 
military drill. If he thought there was anything more that could be 
done to show the strong feeling which the Education Department had 
in favour of physical exercises as an absolutely essential part of the 
training of the child, quite as beneficial to them as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and quite as necessary for them, he should be most 
happy to do it. But he thought the system as established was satis- 

He believed that every school and every set of school 
managers were quite alive to the importance of this matter, but as far 
as the military character of the drill was concerned that must be left, 
and could only be left, to the discretion of the local managers. 


MONDAY, APRIL 2mp. 
The Medical Professton and the War. 


Mr. WEIR asked the Under Secretary of State for War if he would 
state the highest and lowest remuneration to be paid to army medical 
officers engaged in the war in South Africa out of the £15,000 provided in 
the Supplementary Estimates for pay of Army Medical Service and the 
highest and lowest remuneration to be paid to civilian medical prac- 
titioners engaged in tbe war in South Africa out of the £50,000 pro- 
vided in the Supplementary Mstimates for pay of civilian medical prao- 
titioners ; and would he also state how many civilian medical prac- 
titioners offered their services gratuitously, and if so, were any accepted. 
—Mr. WynpHam : The highest rate of pay and allowances drawn by 
officers of the Army Medical Staff in South Africa is £1752 per annum, 
and the lowest rate is £356 17s. 6d. The remuneration of all civil 
medical practitioners in South Africa, except consulting surgeons, is 
2428 176. 6d. a vear ; consulting surgeons are paid at the rate of £5000 
a year. Considerably over 3000 applications have been received from 
medical men for employment in South Africa, but no record has been 
kept to show how many offered their services gratuitously. The 
gratuitous services of Sir Thomas Fitz-Gerald and of the late Dr. Grigg 
were offered and accepted. 


The Lunacy Board in Scotland. 


At this sitting the House debated the motion for the second reading 
of the Lunacy Board (Scotland) (Salaries, &c.) Bill. The LORD 
ApvocaTE in a long speech explained how the work of the Lunacy 

in Scotland has increased from year to year, and how it has 
become necessary that the two paid medical commissioners shall devote 
more time to the medical part of their duties, and how in this Bill 
it ia proposed that a sum not exceeding £500 a year shall be set aside 
far remuneration to be divided among the three at present unpaid 
Commissioners—namely, the Chairman of the Board and the two legal 
members. The Lord Advocate stated that while in 1858 there were 
in lunatic asylums tn Scotland 4020 patiente and in private dwellings 
1804. the numbers la t risen in 1878 to 7604 and 1493 respectively. and 
in 1898 to 12,139 and 2767, and that the patients in the asylums are 
visited individually twice a vear by the medical Commissioners, those in 
private dwellings being visited by the deputy Commissioners.— Several 
Members of the House objected to the proposed method of securing 
extra assistance and paying for it and at the close of the debate the 
LorD ApvocaTK undertook to see whether a better method could not be 
devised. On this understanding the Bill was read a second time. 


TUESDAY, APRIL SRD. 
The Nursing Staf in South Africa. 


Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM, replying to Mr. Weir, said that the total 
number of nurses employed in South Africa was 514 at rates of pay 
varying from £30 a year with allowances in the case of the Army 
Nursing Service, to two guineas a week in the case of those employed 
locally or accompanying invalids home. About 2000 applications for 
such employment were received, but no record had been kept to show 
how mapy offered their services free of charge. 


Appointments, 


Successful applicants for Vacancies, Secretaries of Publie Institutions, 


and others possessing information suitable for this column, are 
invited to forward to THE LanogT Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 


week, Jor publication in the next number. 


ALLEN, MABEL E. DEXTER, M.B. Lond., has been appointed House 
Surgeon to the Oxford Eye Hospital. 
ANDERSON, J., M.D. Aberd., been appointed Health Officer for the 
Shire of Heytesbury, Victoria, Australia. 
ASHFORD, WILLIAM, L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., Assistant House Bur- 
eon to the Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital, has been accepted 
or service with the South African Field Force, and sailed this 


week. 

BALDWIN, ASLHTT, F. R. C. S. Eng., has been appointed Acting Assistant 
Surgeon to the West London Hospital. 

Banks, WILLIAX. M. B. Lond.. M. R. C. S., Sas been re-appointed 
Honorary Surgeon to the Falmouth Hospital. 


Barrett, W. A. H., L. R. C. P. Lond., L. R. C. S. Edin., has been appointed 
Public Vaccinator at Portarlington, Victoria, Australis. 

Bonn, Fraxcis THomas, M.D. Lond., M. R. O. 5., F.R.S. Edin., has been 
re-appointed Medical Officer of Health by the Chipping Sodbury 
Board of Guardians and District Council. 

BuLLXORI, Cuas. ORCIL, L. R C. P. & S. Edin.. LF.P.S.Glasg., has 
been re-appointed Honorary Surgeon to the Falmouth Hospital. 


OHALMERS, D. A., L. R. C. P., L. R. O. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., has been 
appointed Military Surgeon at Castlehill Barracks, Aberdeen, vice 
Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel Macartney. 

Darsy, W. J., L. B. O. S. Irel., has been appointed Surgeon of 
H. M. Prison at Auckland, New Zealand. l 

Fis HER. T. C., M.D. Dub., has been appointed Government Medical 
Officer and Vaccinator at Bowral, New South Wales. 

Gow, W. B., M.B., Ch.M. Edin., has been re-appointed Medical 
Buperintendent of the Lunatic Asylum, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Harr, F. W. B., M.D. Durh., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Inspector 
of Oharitable Institutions in Queensland. 

Harris, ARTHUR B., M. D. St. And., M. R. O. S., L. S. A.. L. R. C. P. Edin., 
J. P., has been re-appointed Honorary Surgeon to the Falmouth 
Hospital. 

HoLuES, L. 8., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin.. L. F. P. S. Glasg., has been 
appointed Consulting Surgeon to the General Hospital, Launceston, 
Tasmania. 

Hunt, J. S., L. R. O. P. Edin., M. R. O. S., has been appointed Acting 
Assistant Health Officer at Brisbane; Acting Medical Super- 
intendent of the Dunwich Benevolent Asylum; Acting Medical 
Officer for the Supervision of Lepers in the Lazaret, Stradbroke 
Island ; and Acting Superintendent of the Inebriates Institution at 
Dunwich, Queensland. 

JouNSON, HENRY SANDFORD, M. R. C. P. Irel., L. F. P. S. Glasg., bas been 
ee Medical Offi cer of Health for the Totnes Rural District 

ou 


Jones, J., M. D., B. S. Lond., has been appointed Civil Surgeon to 
H. M. Forces in South Africa. 

JOHNSTONE, JAMES PIERCE, L. R. O. P., L. R. O. S., L. M. Edin., has been 
. Deputy Medical Officer of Health for Langport 
(Somerset). 

Jup, F. J., M.B., C.M. Edin., has been appointed a Public Vaccinator 
for South Australia, 

KzısaLı, H. T., M.D. Lond., L. R. O. P., M. R. O. S., has been appointed 
Honorary Consulting Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Education 
Department, West Australia. 

LAxdpox, J. A., L. R. C. P. Bdin., L.F.P.8. Glasg., has been appointed 
District Medical Officer at Wagin, West Australia, and Public 
Vaccinator for the District. 

Lanyon, GEORGE EDWARD. M.B., O.M. Edin., has been re- appointed 
Honorary Surgeon to the Falmouth Hospital. 

LONGFORD, J. M., L. R. O. P., L. R. O. S. Irel., has been appointed Resident, 
Assistant Medical Officer to the Workhouse and Assistant Medical 
Officer to the Cottage Homes by the Ashton Board of Guardians. 

Lord, S. T., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Medical 
Officer by the District Council of Castleton, 

MuacDornELL, E. R. A., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., has 
been re-appointed Medical Officer for the Litcham Sanitary District. 
of the Milford and Launditch Union. 

MacKay, H. J., M.D. Edin., has been appointed Certifying Surgeon 
5 the Factory Acts for the Borough and Rural District of 

evizes. 

McKEaGuE, JOHN, L. R. C. P. & S. Edin. bbe th Surgeon) has been 
appointed by the War Office to the Station Hospital, Fulwood 
Barracks, Preston. 

MAcMILLIN. J. G., M.B., Ch. M. Edin., has been appointed Officer of 
Health for the Shfre of Wimmera, Victoria, Australia. 

MILLIGAN, W. ANSTRUTHER, M.A., M.B., C.M. Aberd., F. R. C. S. Edin., 
has been appointed Assistant Anæsthetist to the Great Northern 
Oentral Hospital, Holloway- road, London. 

O’DouertTy, E. H., L. K. Q. C. P. Irel., M. R. O. S., has been appointed 
Acting Medical Superintendent of the Quarantine Station, Peel 
Island; Acting Public Vaccinator; Acting Official Visitor to the 
Hospital for the Insane at Goodna; and Acting Official Visitor to 
the ption House at Brisbane, Queensland. 

ORR, Vivian B., M.B., B.S. Melb., M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P. Lond., has 
2 5 appointed Senior House Surgeon to the Westminster Hospital, 


OwEn, James F. H., L. R. O. P. Edin., M. R. O. S., has been re-appointed 
Honorary Surgeon to the Falmouth Hospital. 

Papp EXT, J. M., M.B., Ch. B. Melb., bas been appointed Honorary 
. Surgeon to the General Hospital, Launceston, 


ma 
PARKER, O., M.B., Ch. M. Edin., has been appointed Honorary Con- 
asmania. 


sul Surgeon to the General Hospital, Launceston, T 
PIER, C. J., M.B. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Honorary Con- 
sul Surgeon to the General Hospital, Launceston, Tasmania. 
RITCHIE, „ M.B., Ch. B. Melb., has been appointed Public 


Vaccinator at Horsham, Victoria, Australia. 

Rogers, R. 8., M.D. Edin., has been appointed a Member of the State 
Children’s Council, Adelaide, South Australia. 

ScuHuiink, R. H., M. D. Berl., has been appointed Officer of Health for 
the Shire of Wodonga, Victoria, Australia. 

Simons, C. N., L. R. C. S. Irel., L. S. A. Lond., has been appointed Govern- 
ment Medical Officer and Vaccinator at Campbelltown, New 
South Wales. 

SoUTRET, A. J., M. R. C. S., has been re-appointed Medical Officer of 
Health by the Eton Urban District Council 

Warson, A E., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Certify- 
ing Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Borough of Torquay. 
the Urban Districts of Cockington and St. Mary Church, and the 
0 Parish of Stoke -in-Teignhead, in Newton Abbot Rural 

istrict. 

West, W. A., L. K. Q. O. P., L. R. C. S. Irel, has been appointed Resident 
Medical Officer to the Sydney Hospital. New South Wales. 

WOLFHAGEN, J. B., M. B., Ch. M. Edin., has been appointed Honorary 
Medical Officer to the Hobart General Hospital, Tasmania. 
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Wenn. E. M.. L. R. O. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been a pointed Certify- 
ing Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Olvil Parishes of 
Haddenbam, Wilburton. Stretham, Grunty Fen, Wentworth, 
Sutton, Mepal, and Witcham. 


Y ucuncies. 


For further Information regarding each vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (see Index). 


Bara Royat UxrrEDp HOSPITAL - Resident Medical Officer for three 
years. Salary £100 per annum, with board, lodging and washing. 

BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND BAR Au D THROAT Hospital, Birmingbam.— 
House Surgeon, tenable to Oct. 3lst next. Salary at the rate of £60 
per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

BImMINGHAM GENERAL DISPENSARY.—Resident Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £150 per annum, with an allowance of a year for cab 
hire, and furnished rooms, fire, lights, and attendance. 

BoorLE BoroveH Hos prral, Liverpool. — Junior Resident 
Surgeon. Salary £60, with board, washing, and lodging. 

CARDIFF INFIRMARY.—Assistant House Physician for six months. 
Selary at the rate of £50 per annum, with board, washing, and 

apartments. 

Conwmen Uxrox.—Medical Officer and Public Vaccinator for the 
Western District of the Union. Salary, as Medical Officer, at the 
rate of £20 per annum, with oertain extra fees. Subject to 
statutory deductions. Apply to the Clerk, Union Offices, Corwen. 

Covusry BorouGH or WEST Ham LUNATIC AsyLuM.—Superintendent. 
. now in course of erection at Ohadwell Heath, Essex. 
Salary £600 per annum, with unfurnished house, Nght, wasbing, 
and garden produce. Apply to the Town Clerk, Town-hal), West 


House 


Ham, E. 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ASYLUM, Garlands, Carlisle.— 
Junior Assistant Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £100 a year, 


with board and residence. 
DestaL Hospitat oF LON DOW Ap Lonpon ScHooL or DENTAL 
BURGERY, Leicester-square.—Demonstrator. Honorarium £50 per 


annum. 

Down (County) District As Lu. Downpatrick.—Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £100 per anoum, with furnished apart- 
ments, board, washing, and attendance. 

DUMFRIES AND GaLLoway ROYAL INFIRMARY, Dumfries.—House 
Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum, with board and washing. Also 
Assistant House Surgeon. Board and washing provided. 

GESERAL AND EYE Hospitat, Swansea.—House Surgeon for twelve 
months. Salary £50 per annum, with board, apartments, washing, 
and attendance. 

GENERAL INFIRMARY at Leeds.—Resident Medical Officer. Salary £100 
per annum, with board, residence, and washing. 

Great YaRwoutTs HospiraL.—House Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum, 
with board, lodging, and washing. 

HEREFORD GENERAL, INFIRMaRY.—Junior House Surgeou for six 
months, unmarried. Salary £17 10s., with furnished rooms, board, 
washing, gas, and attendance. 

HosPitTaL AND DISPENSARY, NEWARK-UPON-TRENT.—House Surgeon, 
oar Salary £80 per annum, with board and lodging in the 

ospital. 

Hospital FoR Women, Soho-square (The London School of Gyne 
cology).—Clinical Assistantships. | 

HospiraL FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN at Leeds.—Non-resident House 
Surgeon for slx months. Salary at the rate of £125 per annum. 

INFIRMARY FOR CONSUMPTION, Margaret-street, London.— Pathologist.’ 
No salary. 

KIDDERMINSTER INFIRMARY AND CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. — House 
Surgeon, unmarried. Salary £140, increasing annually by £10 to 
£170, with rooms in the Intirmary and attendance. Option of 
board at £40 per annum. 

KixG’s COLLEGE, London.—Ohstetric Registrar and Tutor at King’s 
College Hospital. Also Professorship of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacology. 

Lxeps Puscic Disrensaky.—Junior Resident Medical Officer. Salary 
£25 per annum. 

LEICESTER INFIRMARY.—Assistant House Surgeon for 12 months. 
Salary £8) per annum, with board, apartments, and washing. 

LiscoLN Hosritat FoR THE INSANE, Lincoln.—Assistant Medical Officer. 
Salary £1C0. 

LiycoLN UNION. — Medieal Officer for the Workhouse at Lincoln. 
Salary £70 per annum, with certain perquisites. Applications to the 
Clerk, Lincoln. 

MANCHESTER SOUTHERN AND MATERNITY HospitTat.—Resident House 
Surgeon. Honorarium at the rate of E50 per annum, and board. 

MORPETH DispaNsary.—House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary £106 per 
annum. with furnished rooms, coals, gas, and attendance. 

NOBTHAMPTON GENKRaL [NFIRMARY.—Assistant to the House Surgeon 
for six months. Board, lodging, and washing provided, and an 
honorarium of £25 given for that term. 

Xorta RrDING Courty Asytust. Clifton, York.—Senior Assistant 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £150, rising to £200, with 
board, apartments, washing, and attendance. 

Parisa Counciy OF Utg, Island of Lewis.—Medical Officer and Publio 
Vaceinator. Salary £200, exclusive of certain fees. Applications 
to the Chairman of the Parish Council. 

PARISH or LIVERPOO!.—Assistant Medical Officer for the Workhouse, 
Brownlow Hill. Salary £80 per annum with rations. An additional 
sum of £20 being allowed for examining applicants for out-door 
relief. Subject to superannuation deductions. Apply tothe Vestry 
Clerk, Parish Offices, Brownlow Hill, Liverpool. 

Panisn oF Sr. GILES, Camberwell, London.—Assistant Medical 
Officer for the Workhouse, at Gordon-road, Peckham. Salary £120 
per annum, with furnished apartments outside the workhouse, and 
an allowance of EI 18. weekly in lieu of board and washing. Apply 
to the Clerk to the Guardians, Offices, 29, Peckham-road, Su. 


PxcRHAM HoUsE ASYLUM, Peckham, S.E.— Junior Assistant Medical 
Officer. Salary £130 per annum, with board and lodging. 

PRESTON Royal INFIRMARY.—Assistant House Surgeon. Salary £60 
per annum, with board, lodging, and washing, &c. 

QuEEN’s HospitTaL, Birmingham.—Assistant Ophthalmic Surgeon. 
Honorarium £50 per annum. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND.— Examiners. 

RoyaL Drvon Axpo Exeter HospitaL, Exeter.—Assistant House 
Surgeon. Salary £40 rer annum, with board, lodging, and 
washiog. Also Junior Assistant House Surgeon for six months. 
Board, lodging, and washing provided. 

ROYAL FRRE HOSPITAL, Gray's Inn-road, London.—House Fhyslolan, 
House Surgeon, and a Casualty House Surgeon for six months each. 
Board, &c , provided. 

RoraL HALIFAX IN¥FIRMARY.—Thbird House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £50 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

RorAL HOSPITAL FOR OHILDREN AND WoMES, Waterloo-bridge-road, 
London.—Two Assistant Physicians, 

Royal HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE OxHEST, City-road, London.— 
House Physician for six months. Selary at the rate of £40 per 
annum, with furnished apartments, board, and washing. 

RoyaL SURREY COUNTY OSPITAL, Guildford. — Assistant House 
Surgeon. Salary £50 a year, with board, residence, and laundry. 

SALOP INFIRMARY, Shrewsbury.—Assistant House Surgeon for six 
monine Salary at the rate of £40 per annum, with board and 
washi 

SEAMEN’S 
Physician for Dreadnought Hospital, Greenwich. 
annum, with board and residence. 

SoutH Divon anp East ConNWaLL Hospital, Plymouth.—Arsistant 
House Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £50 per 
annum, with board and residence. 

ST. GEORGK'’S AND ST. James's Dispensary, 60, King-street, Regent- 
street, London.—Honorary Physician. 

ST. Saviour’s Unton, Surrey.—Second Assistant Medical Officer at the 
Infirmary, East Dulwich-grove, S. B. Salary at the rate of £100 
per annum, with residential allowances, subject to statutory deduc- 
tions. Apply to the Clerk, Offices, John-street West, Blackfriars- 


ng. 
hariti Socrety (Dreadnought), Greenwich, S. B. House 
Salary £/5 per 


STAMFORD HILL AND STOKE NEwINeTON Dispensary, Stoke Newing- 
ton.—Assistant Resident Medical Officer. Salary £100 per annum, 
with board and residence. 

STOCKPORT INFIRMARY.—Assistant House and Visiting Surgeon. 
Salary £70 per annum, with board, washing, and residence. 
SUNDERLAND INFIRMARY.—House Surgeon. Salary £80, rising £10 

annually to £100, with board and residence. 

TAUNTON AND SOMERSET Hospital, Taunton.—Assistant House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £30 per annum, 
with board, lodging, and laundry. 

THe CHIRF INSPECTOR OF FACTORIRS gives notice of vacancies for 
Certifying Surgeons under the Factory Acts at Nantyglo, in the 
County of Monmoutb, at Dungarvan ia the County of Waterford, 
and at Ilkley in the County of York. 

UwcHaLED RURAL District Councit.—Medical Officer of Health for 
above district. Salary £20 per annum. Apply to the Clerk tothe 
Council, Union Offices, Corwen. 

VICTORIA WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT DISPENSARY, Netherfield-road, North, 
Liverpool.—Resident Lady Medical Officer. 

West RIDING AsyLuM, Wakefield.—Assistant Medical Officer as Locum 
Tenens. Salary £3 3s. per week, with apartments and board, 

WESTON-SUPER-Makk HospiTaL.—House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary 
£100 per annum, with board and residence in the hospital. 

WOLVERHAMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE GENERAL Hospital, Wolver- 
hampton.—Assistant House Physician for six months. Honorarium 
at the rate of £50 per annum, and board, lodging, and washing. 

Worksop Victorta HospitaL.— Honorary Surgeons. 

York County Hospirat.—House Surgeon. Salary £:0 per annum, 
with board, residence, and washing. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


CuRRIE.—On March 10th, at 18, Longmarket-street, Maritzburg, Natal, 
the wife of O. J. Currie, M.B., M.R.C.S., of a daughter. 

Goontsson-Boon.—On March 30th, at Broseley, Shropshire, the wife of 
J. Goodisson-Boon, L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Irel., of a son. 

GOWRINJ q. — On March 30th, at The Knowle, Newport, Mon., the wife of 
B. W. N. Gowring. M. R. C. S., of a son. 

GUAOMW.— On March 29th, at Bosmere, Northfield, Birmingham, the 
wife of James Freeman Gummow, M. R. C. S., L. R. O. P. Lond., of u 
daughter. 

ROGERS - TILLSTONE.— On March 30th, at Wilburv-avenue, Hove, 
Sussex, the wife of Hermann Rogers-Tillstone, M.D., of a son. 

Sankey.—On April Ist, at Portobello, Brenchley, Kent, the wife of J. 
Ivor Sankey, M. R. C. S., of a son. 


DEATHS. 


OaMERON.—On April 2nd, at Great Portland-street, W., George Fenton 
Cameron, M.D., J.P., aged 75 years. 


MacponaLtp.—On March 16th, suddenly, at Selina Cruz, Mexico, 
Archibald Macnicol Gillies Macdonald, M.B., C.M., late of London. 


N.B.—A fee of 58. is charged for the insertion of Notices of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, 
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PERNICIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE Wimbledon Independent of March 3lst publishes the following 
advertisement :— 


APIOL and STEEL PILLS for females.—A French remedy for 

all irregularities and obstructions, superseding bitter apple, 
pil cochal, Pennyroyal, &c. Price 4s. 6d., post free.—Obtainable 
only from Martin, Foreign Chemist, Soutbampton. 


The Southampton Times and Hampshire Express of March 24th 
publishes the following advertisement :— 


THE WELL-KNOWN TALENTED MEDIOAL 
BOTANIST, 
MISS BELLAIR, 
VICTORIA VILLAS, 103, UPPER CLOVELLY- 
ROAD (OFF ST. MARy's-ROAD), 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


Business Hours—From 11 to 2 p.m.; 6 till 9 P.M. 
Attends to all Diseases of Females, Impediments to Marriage ; also 
all Obstructions. 

Pills for all Dieeases. 
Hours of Consultation till 9 P.M., 
Thursdays excepted. 


The proprietors and editors of these papers ought to be well aware of 
the terrible harm that has been done by the publication of advertise- 
ments of medicines for females which remove obetructions, and they 
ought also to know the risk that they run in continuing to make 
money by this method. It seems to us not a little curious that 
men and women should be found willing to rua the risks 
that are incurred by this filthy traffic. ‘‘Medicines to remove 
obstructions,” when designed for female use, must mean aborti- 
facienta, for there is no other common cause of cessation 
of the menstrual flow save pregnancy. Whether the usual 
remedies for female obstructions” do or do not act as ecbolics 
is a question which we have dealt with at length in our columns ; 
we here only desire to emphasise the opinion of all decent 
persons that sych advertisements should not be published. Young 
women should not have inducements held out to them to place them- 
selves in the hands of mischievous quacks and to dose themselves 
with costly rubbish, nor should they be encouraged in attempts to 
procure abortion upon themselves whether the agents placed in their 
hands be perniciously efficacious or fraudulently inept. 

We refer the editor of the Wimbledon Independent to THE LANCET 
of Deo. 3lst, 1898, wherein, on page 1808, he will find an account of 
Martin's Apiol and Steel Pills for Ladies. Our transaction with Martin 
satisfied us that he believed himself to be supplying his remedy for 
all irregularities” to an unchaste female, and what an unchaste 
female wants such remedies for is surely not open to doubt. The 
name of the ‘‘well-known talented medical botanist” who figures 
in the Southampton Times and Hampshire Express is new to us, but 
the wording of her claim to public attention shou!d have ensured the 
refusal of her advertisement. 


A SPLINT FOR BUNIONS. 


In aggravated conditions of bunion a toe-spring sold by Mr. James 
Pond, of 23, Castle Meadow, Norwich, price 3s. 9d., of which a 
specimen has been submitted to us, is likely to be of tervice. It 
practically consists of a spring splint running along the outer side of 
the great toe, which latter is encircled by a washleather-covered metal 
loop attached to the splint. The next toe is encircled by an elastic 
band attached to a side projection from the metal loop which goes 
under the toe. The instrument can be worn at night to keep the 
great toe in a normal position during the hours of sleep. 


GELATIN ENVELOPES FOR SURGICAL DRESSINGS. 


Mussns. REYNOLDS AND BRANSON of Leeds have sent us a sample of 
their new gelatin envelopes for surgical dressings for which they 
claim that a small quantity—say a yard or less—of gauze, &c., can be 
carried in a surgeon's bag and be kept perfectly clean. These 
envelopes, which are of ordinary shape, allow the dressings to be 
visible and at the same time can be hermetically sealed. Provided 
the gelatin does not crack the little invention should be found useful. 


“NOT A REAL DOCTOR.” 


AN action was recently tried before Mr. Justice Grantham and a special 
jury in which a medical man claimed damages for slander. The 
plaintiff, a Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians of London, 
was described by the defendant as No doctor,” the words of the 
slander as given in uncontradicted evidence being. He is no 
doctor; he has not passed his examination and is no class of 
dcetor at all.” The defendant was landlord to two other medical 
men in the town and seems to have considered it his duty to his 
tenants to decry the medical position of their rival. Weare glad to 
say that the medical men in question behaved throughout with 


complete professional courtesy to the victim of their landlord's ill- 
judged zeal in their behalf. The defendant was very properly fined 
£100 with costs for his libellous remarks. The foundation of these 
libels—for this is not the first example of the sort that has come before 
us—is the double use of the word Doctor which is always causing 
irritation in the medical profession. Possibly the offender in this 
case was really to some extent misled by the fact that the plaintiff 
possessed no degree as Doctor of Medicine. 


GLOUCESTER INFIRMARY: THE WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION ACT. 


AT the annual general meeting of the supporters of the Gloucester 
General Infirmary held on March 15th the chairman (Colonel Curtis 
Hayward) said that the committee had had before them the question 
of giving certificates for use under the Workmen's Compensation 
Act to patients treated at the Infirmary. It was felt that it was 
undesirable that the institution should be brought into cases 
taken before the law courts, and, on the other hand, it was clearly 
a bardship to refuse to give any certificate at all. Under these 
circumstances it had been decided to empower the house surgeon to 
give a certificate simply stating that such-and-such a patient had 
been treated at the infirmary for such-and-such a time suffering from 
such-and-such injuries. Any special cases would be brought before 
the committee for consideration. In ore er to obtain the services 
of a qualified assistant house surgeon it Lai been found necessary to 
offer a salary which had been fixed at 230 per annum. 


THE AUTOCRATIO DOCTOR. 


THE following witty verses we extract from the Bristol Medico- 
Chtrurgical Journal for March. The editor says that they are from 
the pen of a well-known actor :— 


(With acknowledgments to Rudyard Kipling.) 
I. 


When you've swallowed Scott’s Emulsion by the gallon or the jug. 
When you've finished Jodinin’ of your back, 
Will you kindly drop your sputum in my little china mug 
Ana send it to a party at Nordrach ? 
He's an Autocratic Doctor with a rough and ready tongue, 
But Tubercular Bacilli can’t abide him, 
And the patient finds him busy wiping something off bis lung 
By cramming lots of little things inside him. 


Raw meat, cooked meat, meat of a hundred kinds, 
Fifty chronics at table, striving to eat their lunch, 

Each of em doing his ievel best to swallow the skins and rinds. 
Pass your plate for credit’s sake and munch, munch, munch: 


II. 
There are some who “ pouch ” in secret, asking no permission to, 
For they know they wouldn’t get it if they did. 
Scraps of cheese, and bits of lobster, lumps of meat they couldn’t chew, 
And a rather more than gamey piece of kid. 
And havin’ been so casual, they feel sorry when they're gone 
(For the Autocratic Doctor's sure to out em). 
When their lungs are going dicky with the winter coming on 
They'll miss the bloke who understood about em. 


Cooked food, raw food, plenty of milk and rest, 
Quarter o' pound o butter Schwarzbrod by the hunch. 
Each of 'em trying to raise his weight and widen his girth and 
chest. 
Pass your plate for your credit’s sake and munch, munch, 
munch! 


“THE REGISTERED QUACK.” 


WITH reference to an article bearing this heading last week we are 
informed that the name of Harman Tarrant was erased from the 
list of Fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh at the 
last meeting of the College held in February. We trust that the two 
other corporations from which Mr. Harman Tarrant obtained qualit- 
cations will follow suit. 


eS 


M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P. E.— Nothing would be gained by printing the adver- 
tisements in THE LANCET. Their style and even their wording is 
perfectly well known to all our readers. The only persons who can put 
a stop to their publication are the proprictors and editors of the 
papers. 

An Old Guy's Man.—Dr. William Duncan of 6, Harley-street, W., has 
received a subscription from a gentleman with this nom-de-plume 
who failed to send his address. Will he kindly communicate with 
Dr. Duncan ? 

Ravelston.— We presume that the best openings will be obtained by 
those on the spot. We cannot say anything definite about the 
prospect. 

C. H. R.—Such books cannot be read to any advantage without a 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology. 

M.B. Edin.—Fees sbould be paid in respect of both coroner's orders. 

Indo- Briton.—The fee should certainly have been paid. 


ComMMUNICATIONS not noticed in our present issue will receive attentic n 
in our next. 
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METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 
(Taken daily at 8.30 a.m. by Steward’s Instruments.) 
Tum Lancer Office, April 5th, 1900. 


49 | 34 | 36 

50 | 37 | 38 

47 | & | 39 

61 33 | 34 

54 36 | 40 

98 58 41 46 

62 49 | 43 | 44 

+ 9 + 

Medical Diary for the ensuing Teck. 
OPERATIONS. 

TATROTOLITAN HOSPITALS. 
MONDA —London (2 P. n.), 8 53555 (1.30 P. M.), St. 
Thomasi GAT; St. eee @ Pa 8 B (2.30 P.M.), 
= renee by Ph iG Fat) ean Bebe. unre 
en . M. i Royal d K pw), C City Ortho; do 6 Pie. ). 
P. M.), West London (2.30 P. .), London 


TUESDAY d W e den 2 Pp. x.), St. e a oru Guys 

(1.30 9 — oe t. J, West 30 71 rent 
P.M.) West oe 

(2 55 St. Geo 5 r P. M.), 5 
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Ga ies È Loudon ebakia Hospitals operations are performed daily. 


SOOIETIES. 


MONDAY (9th).—Mexpicat Soctery or Lorpon.—8.30P.m. Clinical 
Cases :— Mr. M. Little: Late Rickets (with N .- Dr. T. D. 
Savill: Macular Leprosy er Treatment by Choulmongra Oil.— 
Dr. A. Eddowes : General Ichthyosis.— Dr. H. A. Caley: Abdominal 


meget kan 5 


3 —Dr. L. Guthrie: Myotoma Congenita (Thomsen's 
Disease ? 
TUESDAY (16th).—Sociery FOR THE STUDY of INEBRIETY (Medical 


Society’s Rooms, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, W.). — 
330 F. x. Council Meeting. 4 p.m. Aonual Meeting. Dr. M. 
EAD E : Dipsomania and its Treatment by Suggestion. 

WEDNESDAY (1ith).—ĦHUNTERLAN Society (London Institution, 
Pim bury-circus).—8.30 P. 1. Oases will be shown. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 


MONDAY (9th)—MepicaL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIO 
(22, Uhenies street, W.C.).— 2-3.30 P. 1. Mr. Hayward Pinch: Class. 
linical y. Demonstration XI. 4 p. 1. Dr. J. Galloway: 
Consultation. (Skin.) 
TUESDAY e GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 
Uhenies W.0.).—4 p.m. Dr. O. T. Williams: Oonsulta- 
tion. (Medical) 


WEDNESDAY Oleh), Mentor GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYOLINIC 
(22, Uhenies-street, W.0.).—5 p.m. Dr. W. M. Ord: The Clinical 
Characters of Arthr itis. 


(Clinical 5 
THURSDAY (i2th).— hear GRADUATES’ UOLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 


(22, is ra -O.).—4 p.m. Mr. J. Hutchinson: Consultation. 
(Surgical) 


During the week marked copies of the folowing newspapers 
have been received: Southampton Times and Hampshire Express, 
Brighton Gazette, Sheffield Daily Telegraph, Gazette (Middlesborough), 
Topical Times (London), Manchester Guardian, Lancashire Daily 
Post, Birmingham Daily Post, York Daily Herald, Norfolk Daily 
Standard, South Wales News, Westminster Budget, Bath Daily 
Chronicle, Times of I. did, Pioneer Mail, Sussex Daily News, Surveyor 


(London), Stroud News, Derbyshire Courier. Glasgow Herald, Builder, 
Scotsman, Bradford Observer, Western Mail, Arehtiect, Citizen, 
Liverpool Daily Post, Chard News, Leeds Mercury, The Mirror 
(Trinidad), Bristol Mercury, Cambria Daily Leader, Sanitary Record, 
Reading Mercury, Local Government Chrontcle, Public Health 
Engineer, Hertfordshire Mercury, City Press, Royal Cora wall Gazette, 
South Eastern Gazette, Mining Journal, Cape Argus, Local Govern- 
ment Journal, Surrey Advertiser, Guy's Hospital Gazette, Austral- 
asian Medical Gazette, Universal Provider, Alliance News, Indian 
Review, Meat Trades Journal, Weet Australian, Macclesfield Courier, 
Salisbury Times, Lincolnshire Echo, Le Temps (Paris), Colchester 
Telecraph, Bournemouth Guardian, Cromer Post, Land and Water, 
Datily News, Yorkshire Post, £c., &c. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of TEB LANCET should be addressed 
exclusively ‘‘TO THE EDITORS,” and not in any case to any 

entleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
torial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention be 
given to this notice. 


It is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest, or which it is desirable to bring 
under the notice of the profession, may be sent direct to 
this Office. 

Lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only, AND WHEN ACCOMPANIED 
BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE, OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI- 
PICATION. 

Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informa- 
tion, must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed To the Sub- Editor.” 

Letters relating to the publication, sale, and advertising de- 
partments of THB LANCET should be addressed 2 the 
Manager.” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS, not used. 


MANAGERS NOTICES. 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

WILL Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of THE LANCET 
at their Offices, 423, Strand, W.O., are dealt with by them ? 
Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents (with 
none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what- 
ever) do not reach THE LANCET Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not to 
THE LANCET Offices. 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
THE LANCET Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority 
of Agents are able to effect. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free, either from 
THE LANCET Offices or from Agents. are :— 

For THE UNITED 12 To THE COLONIES AND ABROAD. 


One Year e s one 12 6 One ear £114 8. 
Six Months... ... . 016 3 Six Months ... ses cee 017 4 
Three Months. 0 8 2 Three Months. s. 08 8 


Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. 


SUBSCRIBERS ABROAD ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED 
TO NOTE THE RATES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS GIVEN ABOVE. It 
bas come to the knowledge of the Manager that in some 
cases higher rates are being charged, on the plea that the 
heavy weight of THE LANCET necessitates additional 
postage above the ordinary rate allowed for in the terms of 
subscriptions. Any demand for increased rates, on this or 
on any other ground, should be resisted. The Proprietors of 
THE LANCET have for many years paid, and continue to pay, 
the whole of the heavy cost of postage on overweight foreign 
issues; and agents are authorised to collect, and do so 
collect, from the Proprietors the cost of such extra postage. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward copies direct from 
the Offices to places abroad at the above rates, whatever be 
the weight of any of the copies so supplied, Address— 
THE MANAGER, THB LANCET OFFICES, 423, STRAND, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF LETTERS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


[APRIL 7, 1900. 


Communications, Letters, &c., have been 
received from— 


A- Dr. O. M. Allan, Longton; 
Messra. Arnold and Sons, Lond.: 
Dr. G. Ashton, Durban: Mons. 
J. Astier, Asnitres; Aberdeen 
Royal Asylum, Treasurer of; 
Association for the Supply 
of Pure Vaccine Lymph, Lond; 
Dr. F. R. B. Atkinson, Radcliffe ; 
Mr. Weaver Adams, Slough ; Mr. 
M. O. A'abone, Lond.; A. H.; 
Anderson's Oollege Medical 
School, Glasgow, Secretary of. 

B. — Herr J. T. Barth, Leipeig: 
Mr. C. Birchall, Liverpool; Mr. 
H. Butterfield, Northampton; 
Dr. C. Broy er. Carlton, Australia; 
T. B. Browne, Ltd., Lond.; Dr. 
R. D. Batten, Lond.: Messrs. J. 
Breck and Sons, Boston, U. S. A.; 
Birmingham and Midland Kar 
Hospital, Secretary of; Messrs. 
Burroughs Welloome and Co., 
Lond.; Mr. J. Bell, Hong-Kong ; 


Messrs. Bolas and Co., Lond.; 


Sir W. M. Banks, Liverpool; Mr. 
J. Brown, York; Mr. W. G. 
Burcombe, Lincoln ; Birmingham 
Daily Post, Manager of: Pro- 
fessor Boyce, Liverpool; Mr. H. 
Brown, Leeds; Mr. G. F. Blake, 
Lond. 

C.—Dr. Cardenel, Barcelona; Dr. 
J. L. Campbell, Atlanta, U.S.A; 
Messrs. Cassell and COo., Lond.; 
Chelsea Infirmary, Olerk of; 
Messra. Cuxson, Gerrard, and 

Oo., Oldbury; Corwen Union, 
Clerk of; Professor Mitchell 
Clarke, Olifton; Dr. . . 
Cheadie, Lond.; Charity Organi- 
sation Society, Secretary of; 
Mr. R. Creasy, Windlesham ; 
Messrs. S. Clark and Oo., Lond.; 
Inapector-General M. W. Cowan, 
R. N., Leigh; Dr. Crochley 
Clapham, Rotherham; Mr. A. II. 
Cheatle, Lond. 

D.— Dr. D. Durran. Thurso; 
District Medical Officer; Dr. 
A. C. Dutt, Hull; Mr. Duerdin 
Dutton, Lond. 

E—Mr. E. Easton, Lond.; Mr. W. 
Escombe, Great Grimsby; Dr. 
A. -Ebrenfeld, Grosswardein, 
Hungary; E. O. 8.; Examina- 
tion Hall, Lond., Secretary of; 
Dr. W. Elder, Leith. 

F.—Messrs. Ferris and Co., Bristol; 
Factory Department, Home 
Office, Lond.; F. C.; Mr. C. H. 
Fagge Lond; Fernley Observa- 
tory, Southport. 

G.—Mr. E. Gooddy, Llandudno; 
Messrs. Glaisyer and Kemp, 
Brighton; Me. J. Gledhill, 
Poole: Great Yarmouth Hospital, 
8 of; Mr. H. J. Glaisher, 


nd. 

H. — Dr. L. N. Harding, Yarmouth; 
Messrs. Hirschfeld Bros., Lond.; 
Professor Halliburton, Lond.; 
Messrs. Haasenstein and Vogler, 
Geneva; Hospital Saturday 
Fund, Secretary of; Mr. F. W. 
Harker, Lond.; Hospital for 
Women and Children, Leeds, 
Secretary of ; Hulme Dispensary, 
Manchester, Secretary of; Dr. 
W. E. Harker, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Dr. Horton-Smith, Lond. 


I.—Messrs. I. Isaacs and Co., Lond. 

J.—Justice, Lond. 

K—Dr. H. R. Kenwood, Lond.; 
Kidderminster Infirmary, Secre- 
tary of; Messrs. Kiihner, Hen- 
derson, and Co., Lond. 

L—Dr. R. H. Lucy, Plymouth; 
Dr. T. M. Legge, Lond.; Lecture 
Agency. Lond.; London and 
Counties’ Medical Protection 
Society. Hon. General Secreta 
of ; Messrs. Lee and Nightingale, 
Liverpool: Leicester Advertiser ; 
Leeds Public Dispensary, 
tary of ; Leeds Genera) Infirmary, 
Manager of: Lowestoft, Deputy 
Medical Officer of: Messrs. Lee 
and! Martin, Birmingham: Mr. 
H. K. Lewis, Lond.; Sir Henry 
Littlejohn, Edinburgh. 

M.—Dr. J. M. MacCormac, Belfast; 
Messrs. C. Mitchell and Co., 
Lond.; Mr. S. H. Modi, Lond.; 
Dr. E. W. S. Martin, Ogmore 
Vale; Mr. A. B. S. O. Morrogh, 
Ebchester; Medical Reriev, 
Lond.; Maltine Manufacturing 
Co., Lond.; Messrs. Macmillan 
and Oo.. Lond.; Messrs. F. A. 
and A. W. Mellersh, Godalming ; 
Medical Graduates’ Oollege, 
Lond.; Morpeth Dispensary, Hon. 
Secretary of; M., Bath; Or. W. 
McMath. Cork; Dr. Moutier, 
Paris: Mr. W. Marriott, Lond.; 
Mr. S. W. Macllwaine, Redhill; 

University, Montreal, 
Librarian uf; Rev. E. Marshall, 
Hedenham ; Dr. R. W. Marsden, 
Manchester; Dr. W. G. Mortimer, 
Thorne. 

N.— Dr. J. Neal, Birmingbam; 
Nops Electroty pe Agency, Lond.: 
Dr. B. K. Nariman, Bhavnagar, 
Para, India; Nottingham General 
Hospital, Seoretary of; Mr. H. 
Needes, Lond.; Messrs. Nicolay 
and Co., Lond. 

O. Dr. E. Lloyd Owen, Mostyn. 

P.— Mr. R. Page, Lond; Messrs. 
Potter and Sacker, Lond.; Parish 
of St. Giles, Camberwell, Olerk of ; 
Mr. Y. J. Pentland, Edinburgh ; 
Peckham House Asylum, Lond., 
Proprietor of; Preston Royal 
Infirmary, Secretary of; Messrs. 
G. Pulman and Sons, Lond. 

Q.—Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, 
Secretary of. 

R.—Mr. J. D. Ryan, Rathdrum ; 
Royal Surrey County Hospital, 
Guildford, Secretary of; R. S. D.; 
Mr. N. Rust, Glasgow; Messrs. 
Reynolds and Branson, Lond.; 


Messrs. Richter Bros., Mil- 
waukee, U. S. A.; Mr. Georg 
Reimer, Berlin; Mr. W. V. 
Robinson, Hersham; Mr. C. D. 
Rossiter, Lond.; Mr. C. H. 
Ratcliffe, Egremont; Royal 


Devon and xeter Hospital, 
Excter, Secretary of; Miss A. 
Rowley, Lond. 
8.—Captain H. Smith, I. M. S., 
Jullundur City, India; South 
Devon and East Cornwall Hos- 
pital, F ca ee Sanitas Co., 
Lond.: r. H. Snow, Lond.; 
Messrs. Street and Co., Lond.; 


Mr. J. Sonnenschein, Brisbane: 
Stockport Infirmary, Secretary 
of; Sunderland Infirmary, Secre- 
tary of ; Society for Suppression 
of Opium Trade, of; 
Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, 
Manchester; Smith's Advertising 
Agency; Mr. C. N. Saldanha, 
Lond.; Sir James Sawyer, Bir- 
mingham. 

T.—Mr. Pugin Thornton, Oanter- 
burv; T., Bewdley; T. H.; Mr. 
J. H. Targett, Lond.; Dr. J. O. 
Thresh, Chelmsford. 

U.— University Oollege, Sheffield, 
Dean of. 


W.—Dr. A. Wauchope, Glasgow; 
Dr. R T. Willismson, — 
chester; Sir Samuel Wilks, 
Lond.; Worksop Victoria Hoe- 
pital, Secretary of; West Riding 
Asylum, Wakefield, Olerk ot; 
Messrs. J. Wright and Co., 
Bristol; Mr. G. J. Widdowson, 
Sherburn-in-Elmet; Mrs. T. 
Wysard, Lond.; Messrs. J. S. 
Wherly and Co., Lond.; Weston- 
super-Mare Hospital, Secretary 
of: Mr. J. Wilson, Lond. 

Y.—York County Hospital, Seore- 
tary ot; Dr. Brett Young, Hales- 
owen. : 


Letters, each with enclosure, are also 
acknowledged from— 


A.—Mr. F. C. Angear, Chatham; 
Mr. A. Anderson, York; A. G.; 
A. O. L.: A. D. H.; A F. W.; 
A. C.; Dr. A. Armer, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. Allen and Hanburys, 
Lond.; A. B. P.; A. W.; Mr. J. V. 
Arkle, Chichester. 

B.— Mr. F. W. Barton, Marton; 
Messrs. F. B. Henger 

S. Beal 


Lond.; Mr. G. W. Beville, Lond.; 
Mr. A. Bulleid, Bristol; Messrs. 
Bennett, Boycott, and Co., 
Burton ; Dr. J. Bride, Wilmslow ; 
Dr. J. T. Balmford, Broad bot tom; 
Mr. E. Baker, Birmingham; 
Mr 5 A. G. Browne, Lond.; B., 
IId. 


C.— Mr. J. B. Cameron, Lond.; 
Dr. E. K. Campbell, Margate; 
City Hospital, Sheffield ; Mesara. 
T. D. Charlesworth and Oa., 
Lond.: C. E. G. B.: C. G. B.; 
Drs. Chasaaiguac and Dyer, New 
Orleans, U.S.A.; O. J.; Mr. J. J. 
Culmer, Nassau, Babamas ; 
C. B. R.: C. J. S.; C. J.; Mr. 
J. G. Christian, Pateley Bridge; 
Messrs. Crossley and Oo., Lond.: 
County Asylum, Shrewsbury, 
Clerk of; Mr. H. W. Carson, 
Lond.; Messrs. A. Cohen and Oo., 
Lond. 

D.—Mr. H. Davies, Pontypridd; 
Dr. D. Durran, Thurso; Messrs. 
Dixon and Hunting. Lond.; 
Deutscher Inserenten Verband, 
Cologne; Doctor, Miltown Mal- 
bay; D. C.: D. H. A.: Devon 
County Asylum, Exminster, 
Olerk of; Dr. T. Dewar, Hetton- 
le-Hole; Dr. W. Duncan, Clay 
Cross. 

E.—K. E. 

P.—F. W. G., Lond.; F. G. 

G.—G. de V. B. 

H.— Mr. H. E. Haynes, Evesham ; 
Messrs. Holt, Risque, aud Robson, 
Manchester; H. A.; Mre. Hitch, 
Hollington ; Mr. J. H. Harding, 
Whittlesea: Mr. R. F. Hiley, 
Newark; Miss Harding, Lond.; 
Messrs. Hooper and Oo., Lond.; 
Haydock Lodge Newton-le- 
Willows ; Mr. F. C. W. Hounsell, 
Bugbrooke. 

I.—Iīnten Pupils’ Association, 
Dublin, Secretary of; IU uatrated 
London News and Sketch, Lond. 

J.—Mr. P. M. Jones, Norwich; 
J. F. H.; J. H. D.: J. R. A.; 
J. E. S.; J. K. G.; J. C. P.; J. S.; 


Mr. E. O. Jones, Amlych; Dr. J. 

K.— Kangaroo, Lond. 

L.— Mr. H. Lloyd, St. Aeapb. 

M.—Mr. W. A. Mushé, Lond.; 

. P.; Medicus. Trow- 
bridge; Medicus, Colchester; 
M., Blackpool; Dr. H. Mac- 
naughton-Jones, Lond.: Medicus, 
Leeds; Mr. E. P. Marett, St. 
Lawrence, Jersey; Medſoue, 
West Smethwick; Mr. R. D. 
Macgregor, Lond.; Macclesfield 
General Infirmary, Secretary of ; 
Mr. R. de Martini, Clophill; 
Messrs. J. Martin and Oo., 
Leith. 

N.—Dr. E. S. Nutting, Flitwiék ; 
Newton-placa (23) Glasgow; 
Northern Medical Association, 
e N., Putney; Nicholls, 


O.— Ocean Accident Oorporation, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. j 

P.—Mr. W. W. Peet, Constanti- 
nople; Paddington Green Chil- 
ðren’s Hospital, Matron of; 
Practitioner, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

R.—Mr. W. M. Riley, Hereford ; 
Ricbardson, Leicester; Major 
P. Roe, I. M. S., Amraoti 
. R. V. B. S. Rams 
gate, &c., Dispensary, Secretary 
of; Rochdale Infirmarv, Secre- 
tary of; Dr. T. H. Redwood, 
Rhymney; Mr. R. W. Roberts, 
Cwm Avon; Dr. F. Rennie, 
Lymington. 

8.—Mr. E. 8. Sanderson, St. Just: 
Stamford Hill Dispensary, Secre- 
tary of: Mr. H. W. Scriven, 
Lond.; Dr. J. Smyth, Naas; Mr. 
G. Scholpp, Lond.: 8. B.; Mr. 
J. R. Sutherland, West Rainton; 
Statim, Neath; St. George's and 
St. James’ Diapensary, Lond., 
Seoretarv of; S. A. G.; Messrs. 
H. C. Scales and Oo., Lond.; 
Lady P. Stewart, East Grinstead. 

T.—Dr. Taylor. Omagh; 
Mr. J. Thin, Edinburgh; T. S., 
Tower House Retreat, Westgate- 
ou ea Mrs. Tickell, Cheiten- 


m. 

U.— Mr. J. K V. 
Richmond. 

V. Victoria Women's Settlement, 
n Hon. Secretary of; 


W. — Mr. R. L. Woolcombe. Dublin; 
Mr. J. Ward, Lond.; Wills, Lto., 
Lond.; Dr. F. R. Wainwright, 
Cheltenham ; W. M. M.; Mrs. W.; 
Messrs. H. Wilson and ĵon, 
Lond.; W. E. T. 


Usher-Somers, 
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THE LANCET, Aprit 14, 1900. 


The Kumleian Atttures 
SOME CIRRHOSES OF THE LIVER. 


Delivered b fore the Royal College of Physicians of London 
on March Se and April 8rd and 5th, 1900, 


Br W. B. CHEADLE, M.D. Cantas, 
F. R. C. P. Lonp., 


SENIOR PHYSICIAN AND LECTURER ON CLINICAL MEDICINE AT 8T. MARY'S 


HOSPITAL; CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK 
CHILDREN, GREAT ORMOND STREET. 


LECTURE III.! 
Delivered on Aprtl 5th. 


TREATMENT. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—The treatment of 
cirrhosis resolves itself chiefly into an attempt to preserve 
the status quv as far as the liver is concerned, to prevent the 
disease advancing, and to relieve any difficulties or imper- 
fections which may arise in the bodily condition as the 
result of the hepatic inefficiency. No remedy will remove 
No drug 
The only condition in 
which the invading agent can be removed to some extent by 


treatment is in the early stage of syphilitic cirrhosis, when the 
gummata are not yet organised and the arteritis and peri- 
For the 
rest all that can be done is to attempt to relieve the injured 


the fibrous tissue which has choked the liver cells. 
will restore the cells thus destroyed. 


bepatic inflammation are comparatively recent. 


machinery and supplement its powers so that the crippled 
organism may survive. When the injury is not extreme this 
can be done and the cirrhotic patient hold on to life in fair 
health and comfort, sometimes for years. 

With regard to the first great canon of treatment, the 


prevention of increase of fibrosis and the destruction of liver 


tissue, absolute abstention from alcohol and all stimulating 
iagesta is of course the prime necessity. It is as essential in 
the syphilitic, malarial, and nephritic cases as in those of 
direct alcoholic origin. There is, however, one reservation to 
be made. When the last stage of emaciation and exhaustion 
has been reached the total privation of alcohol, as we often 
eee in hospital wards, hastens the final collapse. And in the 
rame way all foods which tax especially the physiological 
fanction of the liver and therefore tend to embarrass and 
engorge it, such as those rich in fats and sugar, should also 
be given in reduced quantity or altogether prohibited, 
The diet should be restricted to milk, eggs, the simpler 
proteids, bread, and fresh fruit and vegetables. It is to be 
remembered that not only is the passage of nutriment which 
has been prepared by gastric and intestinal digestion for dis- 
tribution by the systemic vessels interfered with by the portal 
obstruction, but that the glandular structure of the liver is 
partly destroyed and its physiological function necessarily 
impaired also. We are too apt, I think, to look upon the 
question of nutrition in cirrhosis as one of mere difficulty of 
transport, whereas it is largely one of preparation for 
absorption and assimilation, and of elimination. The secre- 
tion of bile, the glycogenic conversion of the carbonaceous 
elements of food, the curious part played by the liver in 
the metabolism of nitrogenous waste, are all interfered with, 
and the general nutrition of the body suffers in like degree. 
Ia all cases, therefore, where signs of defective nutrition 
appear, such as N anemia, and debility, it is well to 
supplement the work of the digestive machinery by artificial 
means. Predigested foods, especially pancreatised prepara- 
tions or pancreatin in keratin capsules given with food, are 
useful aids to the defective liver function. Farther, taking 
into consideration the embarrassment of the portal circula- 
tion and the consequent engorgement of all the viscera 
which drain into the portal system, this condition should 
be relieved by mild laxatives, such as salts of soda 
and magnesia. Rhubarb or cascara or other unirritating 
drug of the kind may be added to quicken the action 
of the salines if necessary, but anything like hard purging 
should be avoided. To these laxatives iron also or the 
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bitter tonics, as quinine or nux vumica, may be added on 
occasion. In the flatulent dyspepsia which so often troubles 
the cirrhotic patient, full doses of bicarbonate of soda with 
aromatics, or hyposulphite of soda, or creasote, or carbolic 
acid, may be given to arrest fermentation. 

There are, however, three drugs which more than all others 
are capable of signal service in appropriate cases; they are 
mercury, iodide of potassium, and digitalis. Mercury and the 
iodides, especially the latter. sometimes effect a marvellous 
change in syphilitic cirrhosis in virtue of their power in 
arresting gummatous formation, endarteritis, perihepatitis, 
and their consequences. The usual rule laid down is that if 
there is any reason to suppose the affection to be syphilitic 
iodide of potassium should be given. I would, however, 
urge that these remedies should be given, not only when 
there is reason to suppose the cause to be syphilitic, bat 
also given steadily in all cases where by any remote possi- 
bility the syphilitic factor may be concerned, even when 
the patient is convicted of alcoholism. As I have pointed out, 
the social connexion between sypbilisation and alcoholism 
is naturally a close one: moreover, the syphilitic liver fre- 
quently closely imitates the alcoholic liver and a mistake 
may be fatal. In a case recently under my care the liver 
was studded with gummata, bound down by abundant peri- 
hepatitis, and tucked away under the diaphragm, so as to 
present all the physical signs of a small contracted liver. 
As to the patient, there was no history of syphilis to 
be made out on minute inquiry. He was a married man 
with a family of healthy children. Antisyphilitics were 
given at first, and then, unfortunately, under the strong pre- 
sumption of alcoholism they were abandoned and the chance 
of recovery was lost. 

Digitalis, again, is of material service in thcee numerous 
cases in which there is weakness and dilatation of the heart. 
The enfeebled dilated state of the heart so commonly present 
in cirrhosis, and the condition of the cardiac muscle found 
after death explain the often beneficial influence of digitalis 
and other cardiac tonics. 


THE TREATMENT OF ASCITES. 

The main interest in the treatment of cirrhosis, however, 
centres in the ascites. In the majority of cases it is this 
symptom which betrays the existence of the disease. Itisa 
sign that tension in the portal vein and its tributaries in 
the peritoneam has been raised to the oozing point or has 
set up inflammatory effusion; that the flow of nutriment 
from the alimentary canal into the general circulation is 
gravely impeded ; ard that the liver function is seriously 
impaired. It is not, however, from this point of view 
alone that the advent of ascites becomes so important. 
It is rather the mechanical effect of the distension of the 
abdomen with fluid which is so serious. The diapbragm is 
pushed upwards so that abdominal respiration almost ceases 
and the lungs are imperfectly inflated. Congestion, collapse, 
and basal bronchitis follow and not infrequently effusion into 
the pleura in addition. The heart is pressed upwards and 
embarrassed and the impediment to the circulation already 
existing in the pulmonary and systemic vessels is thereby 
greatly (creased, The movements of the stomach are 
hampered and the circulation in that organ, so vital to 
nutrition, already interfered with by the portal blockage, 
is made still more difficult. In the same way the spleen, 
tbe pancreas, the intestines, and the liver itself all suffer 
from the pressure of fluid upon them and upon the vessels 
of the portal system, and the vicarious flow through the 
vente communicantes is interfered with in like manner. 
The kidneys, indeed, which do not discharge into the portal 
system, are not directly affected by the venous block 
there. The renal veins are, however, affected by the 
pressure of the effusion into the abdominal cavity, 
and the congestion of the kidneys which arises in ex- 
treme ascites affords significant evidence of the disastrons 
effect of this simple mechanical pressure. The urine 
becomes scanty, high-coloured, albuminous, and sometimes 
contains casts. There ensues, in fact, a nephritis; disturb- 
ance of the renal function; and a uremia adding systemic 
poisoning to the other disorders. 

Although there may be difference of opinion as to the 
course to be pursued in order to remove tbe fluid and to 
relieve this general oppression of the vital organs, there 
can be none, I think, as to the necessity for doing so by 
some means or other. The only question is when and how 
it should be done. 

There is no more painful clinical picture of hopeless 
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disease and helpless therapeutics than these cases of ascite 
left unrelieved in their increasing exhaustion and distress. 
The question is not one of mere relief of distress, however ; 
it is one of releasing the embarrassed vita] organs from fatal 
pressure—of improving the general pathological condition and 
making temporary recovery possible. For, as I have shown, 
ascites does not arise in the last hopeless stages of atrophic 
cirrhosis only, but now and again appears earlier, when more 
than were temporary relief may be hoped for. The practice 
adopted for this purpose of old was to attempt to carry 
off the fluid by bydragogue purgatives and by diuretics. 
Now with regard to the former it may be affirmed without 
hesitation that hard purging is in these cases a - 
nicious and fatal practice. It is in most instances abso- 
lutely ineffectual as a means of reducing the dropsy ; it is 
most effectual in reducing the strength and nutrition of 
the cirrhotic patient already enfeebled by the difficulty 
of drawing a minimum of aliment through the obstructed 
vessels. This difficulty is increased by purgation; the 
nutrient flaid is hurried through the alimentary canal too 
rapidly for absorption. The flow is set outwards instead of 
inwards. The plan of giving the purgative in the early 
morning before food is taken mitigates, but does not 
neutralise, the ill-effects; a large amount of nutrient 
material remaining from previous meals is drained away. 
Further, this favours the onset of diarrhoea, which is only 
too apt to set in spontaneously, is most difficult to control, 
and is of evila The expression '' purged to death is 
not infrequently sadly appropriate to the records of cirrhotic 
ascites. Therefore although a few sharp purges may be 
usefal at the outset when the patient is comparatively 
robust, free purging is a fatal device when the patient is 
enfeebled, and in any case is to be deprecated as a continued 
treatment. 

With regard to diuretics, it may be said that where the 
kidneys are sound they are harmless and that where diseased 
they are injurious. They are, however, constantly futile. 
Cases are, indeed, recorded where the action of diuretics is 
credited with the cure of abdominal dropsy. I have 
tried them all, and as a means of removing the copious 
effasions of hepatic ascites with entire want of success. 
As a matter of fact, in this condition, as Murchison 
pointed out, ‘‘diuretics are of little avail.” The pressure 
on the renal veins so interferes with the circulation 
through the kidneys that diuresis becomes impossible. It 
has been found that whilst the most powerful diuretics have 
failed to excite the flow of urine in ascites the removal of 
tinid by paracentesis is often followed by a copious flow even 
without the aid of diuretics. 

In a paper published in THE LANCET more than 20 years 
ago? I discussed the treatment of dropsy of various forms on 
the plan of restricting the inflow of fluid by restricting the 
drink of the patient, compelling the body by limiting the 
intake to reappropriate some of the outflow and thus favouring 
absorption of effusions. I found that in cases of renal dropsy 
it was unquestionably injurious, lessening the flow of urinary 
excretion ; in cases of cardiac dropsy of doubtful service; but 
in hepatic ascites usually well borne and of some value as 
an adjunct to other treatment. In a recent article on 
dropsy Dr. W. H. Dickinson“ cites two cases of hepatic 
ascites in which this method proved successful. 


PARACENTESIS. 


Tbe only reliable plan of removing the abdominal 
fluid, however, is to draw it off by mechanical means. 
The postponement of the operation until the vital machinery 
is seriously embarrassed is, I am convinced, a fatal 
error. Why should we persist in exhausting our debili- 
tated patient in the vain attempt to remove fluid by 
drugs through the roundabout channel of bowel and kidney 
and, whilst we waste time in these futile endeavours, allow 
the vital organs to become more and more engorged and 
injared when it can be withdrawn directly and more 
effectually by the simple agency of a Southey’s trocar? 
The good effected is great—the risk in these days of anti- 
septic surgery of the smallest. I presume that the main 
reason for the tardy adoption of earlier paracentesis lies in 
the fear of septic peritonitis and the fact that the weight 
of authority has been overwhelmingly against it except as a 
last resource. Sir Thomas Watson, Niemeyer, Thierfelder. 
Aitken, Bristowe—chiefly on the ground that it was useful 
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only for the relief of suffering—and Frerichs objected to it 
on the ground that the counter-pressure of the ascitic fluid 
upon the peritoneal vessels lessened the rapidity of effusion. 
Murchison objected on account of the loss of albumin 
involved. Murchison and Bristowe, however, modified their 
views at a later period and sanctioned paracentesis 
before an extreme stage was reached. I have known 
only four instances in which tesis proved fatal 
from resultant peritonitis. Two were in the period 
before antiseptic precautions were observed; the third 
was due to accidental displacement and infection of the 
drainage-tube by the patient during the process; the remain. 
ing one was unexplained. It is true that when the opera- 
tion is postponed until the patient is in the last stage of 
cachexia and exhaustion tapping sometimes hastens the final 
failure; but I have never seen this in the earlier stages 
before the general health has been gravely im . Asa 
matter of curious interest I may say that I bave recently 
had under my care at St. Mary’s Hospital a man, aged 
49 years, who when a boy was tapped for ascites in 
St. George's Hospital, I think by Mr. Cæsar Hawkins, 
40 years ago. 

The first physician to insist upon the advisability of 
tapping aT was, I think, Dr. Austin Flint, in America, as 
long ago as 1863. Writing in 1883“ he says: In conclud- 
ing my clinical report on ascites 20 years ago I used the 
following language: ‘ Unpromising as are the majority of 
cases of ascites I cannot but believe that, as regards pro- 
longation of life and as much improvement as is compatible 
with existing structural disease, the success of medical 
practice would be enhanced by employing less than bas been 
the custom diuretics, hydragogue cathartics, and depressing 
remedies and by resorting earlier than is usually done to 
tapping. After the added experience of 20 years I hold to 
the same belief with a strong conviction of its correctness as 
based on reason and clinical facts,” and he gives 10 cases 
showing favourable results in support of this opinion. In 
1872 Dr. Frederick Roberts ê advocated repeated tapping and 
also gave a series of cases as evidence of its success. In 1873 
Dr. McCrew* and in 1881 Dr. Duncan’ expressed similar 
eonclusions. 

When I ventured to urge the employment of early and 
repeated paracentesis in hepatic ascites in a discussion on 
the subject at the meeting of the British Medical Association 
in Nottingham eight years ago, opinion upon the subject 
proved to be still much divided. At that time all the text- 
books of medicine, with a solitary exception as far as I know, 
agreed in repeating, without question, the old stereotyped 
rule that the operation should be postponed as late as 
possible. Now, however, this view has been modified in so 
far that paracentesis is sanctioned by most authorities when 
the pressure of the finid is obviously causing embarrassment 
of the viscera. As a matter of my personal experience, 
in every instance of well-marked hepatic ascites which 
has done well early and repeated paracentesis has formed 
an essential part of treatment. Before this was adopted 
the results, in my practice at all events, presented 
one long, uniform list of melancholy failures; and in 
the vast majority of cases of hepatic ascites recorded, 
where the condition has been successfully treated by others, 
repeated paracentesis has also formed a main feature of 
treatment. In the least favourable form of atrophic 
cirrhesis even, where the good effected is only transitory 
and nothing can reasonably be hoped for beyond a respite 
of a few months, paracentesis is beneficial if not left too 
late. The early removal of the ascitic fluid enables the 
patient to live longer in comparative comfort instead 
of suffering a shortened life in hopeless unmitigated 
distress. 

In discussing the question of viability and prognosis in 
the preceding lecture I instanced a number of cases whicb 
support this view. In most of the fatal cases the correct- 
ness of diagnosis was proved by post-mortem examination 
afterwards. The only explanation of the less favourable 
results obtained by some others which I can offer is that 
possibly the operation was postponed to too advanced 
a stage of the disease, or that it was not systematically 
repeated at proper intervale, and the case retained under 
close observation and treatment throughout. Tapping in 
the very last stage of cirrhosis frequently hastens death ; 
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and a single paracentesis without repetition, or repeated 
only too late when symptoms again become urgent, is of 
little service. In the successful cases which I have to 
record the patients were retained in hospital, or under 
constant medical care in private, until fluid ceased to 
return and health was fairly restored. Tap and turn out 
is a most unsatisfactory practice, futile and delusive. The 
removal of fluid by continuous drainage has been practised 
with partial success by Dr. Cuillé and Dr. Elliot in America 
and by Dr. Ursoin Italy. In some cases of mine where the 
puncture of paracentesis has remained open the results have 
been satisfactory except for the manifest discomfort involved. 
A more drastic plan of promoting adhesions of the liver and 
spleen to the parietes by surgical operation has been advocated 
with the idea of aiding the development of new vascular 
channels. It seems at first sight somewhat like the partial 
closure of a safety valve, preventing, for a time at least, 
automatic easing of the portal vascular stress. Nature's 
operations in this direction of adhesions in cirrhosis are, 
however, not apparently very favourable and associated 
with the most intractable cases. They do not suggest an 
imitation of her methods. 

The course of these cases of cirrhosis which have resulted 
in restoration of health for lengthened periods, cases in which 
the return to health has been such as to warrant the term 
recovery.“ is most satisfactorily illustrated, perhaps, by a 
brief description of some of the most remarkable and repre- 
eentative amongst them. 

The first was that of a patient sent into St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital in October, 1883, as suffering from Bright's disease. 
He was a man, aged 30 years, of great stature and find build, 
slightly jaundiced, and he had lost a good deal of flesh. The 
ascites was extreme, the legs below the knees were c dematous, 
bat there was no general dropsy. The liver was greatly 
enlarged and hard, reaching half way to the umbilicus; the 
heart was displaced upwards, but the sounds were normal ; 
the lungs were clear. The urine contained one-sixth albumin 
and both hyaline and granular casts, but no blood. The 
patient confessed to taking from seven to eight pints of 
beer a day, with half-a-quartern of rum before brèakfast; 
and he suffered from morning diarrhoea. The case was at 
once set down as one of alcoholic cirrhosis and treated 
in orthodox fashion by cathartics and diuretics and tonics, 
paracentesis being postponed until urgent symptoms 
might arise. The man got steadily worse; the lungs 
became engorged, distension was extreme, and dyspnoea 
and distress were great. Then, secundum artem, para- 
centesis was performed as a mere matter of relief, 
400 ounces being drawn off. The patient slept well that 
night for the first time for many weeks. At this 
jancture the patient complained of sore-throat and 
a small ulcer was observed on the soft palate. It was then 
remembered that the patient had d both testicles 
removed, one for ‘‘strumous disease” five years before, and 
the second 18 months ago for ‘tuberculous affection.” On 
further inquiry it was ascertained that he had suffered from 
venereal disease 15 years ago and chancre scars were visible. 
Although the condition of the liver itself was not suggestive 
of syphilis it was recognised that surgeons were human 
and might be fallible and that possibly the affection of the 
testicles was syphilitic, not tuberculous. Iodide of potassium 
was accordingly.given in doses of 10 grains three times a 
day. This was not followed by any improvement, and 
in three weeks the man had fallen back into his former 
condition of extreme distension and urgent distress. Para- 
centesis was again performed and the iodide was continued. 
From this time improvement set in and was continuous. Albu- 
min disappeared from the urine. The appetite returned. Tap- 
ping was repeated four times more. The intervals between 
the tappings grew longer, the amount of fluid withdrawn 
was less, and after the sixth operation returned no more. 
The patient was finally discharged seven months after 
admission, to all appearance strong and hale, without a 
trace of renal or cardiac disease. The liver, however, 
remained large and hard as before. The man came to hos- 
pital for examination one and a half years afterwards; he 
had remained well and robust and had walked 10 miles with 
his horses the day previously. The liver was enlarged and 
hard as before. 

This case was especially interesting to me because 
up to this time I had never seen recovery from hepatic 
ascites when the dropsy, emaciation, and exhaustion had 
progressed to such extent as in this instance. In all 
previous cases, in spite of treatment, and I am afraid 


too often in consequence of treatment, the patients invari- 
ably went from bad to worse. In one or two cases I had 
seen ascites disappear but never the patient get well. The 
relief afforded to the oppressed organs by the removal of the 
ascitic fluid, the absence of any material progress under 
iodide of potassium until the general deadlock was relieved 
by a second tapping, followed by frequent repetition before 
serious visceral engorgement recurred, compelled the 
opinion that blind following of the routine practice of post- 
poning mechanical relief as late as possible was a mistake, 
and that not only were the patients’ sufferings thus needlessly 
aggravated but their chance of life was seriously endangered 
or destroyed. Subsequent experience has amply confirmed 
this judgment. The absence of improvement under icdide 
at first and the favourable effect of tapping leave it uncer- 
tain how far alcohol and how far syphilis were factors in the 
case; probably both played a part. 

The next case is adduced as probably an example of 
that masked syphilis of which I have spoken. It is 
that of a woman, aged 40 years, with enormous ascites, 
the abdomen measuring 433 inches. She was thin and 
emaciated, but was not cachectic and not jaundiced. 
The liver was just felt below the margin of the ribs 
after tapping. The body had begun to swell nearly two 
years before and she had already been tapped five times. 
She had had much pain in the back and side and subsequently 
her legs began to swell. There was no sign of heart or 
renal disease. There was no history of alcoholism and the 
woman had not the appearance of a drinker. There was no 
history of syphilis or sign of it. The patient was a married 
woman with one healthy child and had had no miscarriages. 
Physical examination showed that the dropsy was not ovarian 
and that there was no matting of intestines or omentum sug- 
gestive of tuberculosis. Alcoholism, heart disease, peritonitis 
due to kidney disease, and tuberculosis seemed all precluded, 
and it was judged to be most probable that the affection was 
syphilitic cirrhosis with perihepatitis, a condition so often 
neither indicated by history nor betrayed by physical 
evidence. This diagnosis was strongly confirmed by the 
subsequent progress of the case. Pleurisy, pericardial 
friction, and slight hemoptysis suggested the presence of 
gummata in the lung—a condition found to exist in another 
case of syphilitic cirrhosis. She was treated by iodide of 
potassium and tapped three times more; she was discharged 
four months after admission plump and well, free from all 
signs of cardiac, pulmonary, or renal disease; the specific 
gravity of the urine was 1022, free from albumin or casts. 
Five months later she came back for examination ard was 
found to all appearance to be in robust health, without sign 
of any dropsy, kidney disease, or heart disease, the liver 
being felt, as before, just below the ribs. 

The next case is an example of a syphilitic cirrhosis 
corresponding closely in course and ending with the 
ordinary atrophic form. A woman, aged 46 years, was 
admitted to St. Mary’s Hospital in 1885 for malignant 
disease of the liver, great ascites, and marked jaundice, 
which had lasted for six months, and rapid loss of flesh. The 
liver was greatly enlarged, hard, and somewhat uneven of 
surface, and it was tender. She was tapped and given 
iodide of potassium and went out apparently well. She 
came in again in the following year, was treated in like 
manner, and again went out in good general health. Two 
years later she was admitted for the third time, was again 
treated by paracentesis and iodide, and went out well. She 
remained under observation and free from ascites for five 
years more, when she had an attack of hæmatemesis ; a year 
later the hxmatemesis returned, from which and inter- 
current erysipelas she died. No post-mortem examination 
could be obtained but the liver remained greatly enlarged 
and hard to the last. 

The next case which I have to bring forward is one 
in which the affection was purely alcoholic in origin. 
The patient, a publican, whom saw in consultation 
on Nov. 5th, 1890, was a tall, powerfully built man; he 
had lost flesh, but was still somewhat stout and nct 
cachectic in appearance. His abdomen was distended with 
fluid, measuring 40 inches in circumference at the umbilicus. 
The superficial veins were full and conspicuous. The liver 
was greatly enlarged, the edge reaching to within three 
inches of the umbilicus; its surface was smooth, very hard, 
and slightly tender; the legs were cedematous. The heart 
was not appreciably enlarged ; the sounds were regular and 
free from murmur. The lungs were normal except for some 
bubbling räles at both bases, The urine was scanty, 
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high-coloured, and contained one-fourth albumin. No casts 
or blood could be found on microscopic examination. The 
account given by the patient was that he had noticed his 
abdomen steadily increasing in size for about six months; his 
legs had only begun to swell during the last fortnight. He 
had never had rheumatic fever or any other serious illness. He 
had never had syphilis nor was there anything suggestive of 
it. He attribu his illness to working in a damp cellar, 
and the cellar was no doubt a factor. He acknowledged to 
drinking enormous quantities of beer daily, spirits only on 
occasion. It was agreed that paracentesis should be per- 
formed and repeated as required. This plan was duly 
carried out. The distension usually returned again so as to 
cause discomfort in from two to three weeks. Paracentesis 
was performed 19 times between November and the following 
July, a period of upwards of eight months, amounts of fluid 
varying from 580 to 220 ounces being withdrawn. Iodide 
of potassium was given for some weeks as a measure of 
precaution, but without good effect, and it was abandoned 
and grey powder was substituted for a time. No drastic 
purges were given, the bowels being simply regulated by 
a mineral water. The albumin rapidly disappeared from the 
urine after the first tapping, returning fitfully from time 
to time for short periods with the increased pressure of 
reaccumulating fluid. The urine remained scanty, about 
20 ounces only. Shortly after the eighteenth tapping, how- 
ever, the patient, who had previously been lying on his back 
on bed and couch, got up and took a short drive and walk to 
record his vote at an election. On his return home—gost 
hoe or propter hoc—diuresis set in and continued for some 
days to the amount of from 100 to 120 ounces in the 24 hours. 
The fluid in the abdomen did not altogether disappear and a 
nineteenth and last tapping was performed, after which there 
was no return of the ascites. The man’s health continued to 
improve and when he called upon me a 3 after my first 
visit to him he was apparently hearty and well except that 
the liver was large and hard as before. There was no sign 
of heart disease and the urine was normal. He was able to 
resume an active life and had remained a rigid abstainer. 
From that time I lost sight of him, but his regular medical 
attendant, to whom I am indebted for most of the details of 
the case, tells me that the patient remained well, leading 
an active life until about two years ago, a period of eight 
years in all, when he fell a victim to influenza pneumonia.” 
From the commencement of the first illness until his death 
he had entirely abstained from alcohol. 

The next example of hypertrophic cirrhosis of purely 
alcoholic origin, with extreme ascites, is perhaps the most 
satisfactory of all, since the subject survives to this day, 
nearly 12 years after first coming under treatment. In this 
instance the patient was a married woman, aged 32 years, 
who was admitted into St. Mary’s Hospital for jaundice and 
ascites in May, 1888. She acknowledged to being a heavy 
drinker—of spirits chiefly—and on one occasion gave material 
evidence of it by coming to the hospital in a state of riotous 
intoxication. There was no history of syphilis or suspicion of 
it. The woman was fairly nourished, not thin or cachectic, 
although she stated that she had lost much flesh. Her face was 
covered with acne rosacea and venous stigmata and she was 
jaundiced. The abdomen was greatly distended. The 
superficial veins were full and tortuous; the liver was 
enlarged, reaching four inches below the ribs; it was 
extremely hard, smooth, or slightly granular. The heart 
sounds were normal; the urine was free from albumin. 
There was some cedema of the ankles. The patient was 
tapped seven times in the course of the five months for which 
she remained in hospital, large quantities of fluid being 
drawn off. Iodide of potassium was given for a few weeks, 
but discontinued since no improvement followed, and iron 
and digitalis were substituted. After the seventh tapping 
the dropsy did not return and the woman went out 
at the end of five months apparently well, and so 
remained for five years. She, however, took to drink 
again and was admitted for the second time in October, 
1893, in a condition of enormous ascites. The abdomen 
measured 504 inches, the liver was large and hard as 
before, was distinctly felt seven and a half inches below the 
costal margin as far as the umbilicus, the hepatic dulness 
commencing above the sixth rib. The heart was normal. 
The urine was free from albumin. She was tapped twice— 
386 ounces—and treated by iodide of potassium for a short 
time and then by diuretics. The latter failed to promote 
diuresis even after tapping. The ascites did not return and 
she went out well in January, 1894, three months after 


admission. She was admitted for the third time in 1895, 
tapped several times, and then discharged well. She was 
admitted for a fourth time in December, 1896, and again 
went out relieved by tapping. She was admitted for the 
fifth time in December, 1897, was tapped and relieved, but 
on account of the enormously extended flaccid abdomen 
all the fluid could not be removed. She was supplied 
with an abdominal belt and directed to return. She 
failed to reappear, but was sought out and induced 
to come into hospital again in December last (1899) to 
complete the cure of her ascites, and this further tapping 
has since been successfully done.- She bad remained in 
good health since her last visit two years ago. The follow- 
ing is her condition as ascertained before the last tapping 
two months ago. The patient looks fat and well except for 
some marking of the skin of the face from dilated vessels. 
The abdomen is very large, flaccid, and pendulous from 
previous distension, measuring 43 inches. It contains a 
considerable amount of fluid, which the patient says has 
remained since the last incomplete tapping, two years ago. 
The liver is large and very hard, with a sharp edge six 
inches below the ribs; it is therefore somewhat smaller than 
it was two years ago. The spleen is not enlarged; 
the superficial veins of the abdomen are conspicuous but 
not distended. There is no œdema of the ankles ; the heart 
is not enlarged, there are no bruits, and the sounds and 
action are normal. The urine is acid, lithatic, of specific 
gravity 1027, and free from albumin and casts. The fæces are 
normal in appearance and show a good amount of biliary 
colouring. ‘The permanence of the liver enlargement, the 
preservation of nutrition, and the absence of all signs of 
renal disease or of heart disease are notable. The case 
remains as an example of hypertrophic cirrbosis due to 
alcohol, uncomplicated by any other disorder, the patient 
surviving in fair health up to the present time, 12 years 
since cirrhosis and ascites first appeared. 

I may quote another example of alcoholic hypertrophic 
cirrhosis with ascites which has for two years past followed 
a favourable course. 

The patient, a gentleman aged 47 years, was referred 
to me as suffering from Bright’s disease and ascites. He 
was a broad-set, burly man, full fleshed; his face 
was turgid and he bad some dyspnea. The abdomen 
was highly distended with fluid, the veins of the surface 
being swollen and conspicuous. The liver was of great 
size, with flat, hard, woodlike surface, and sharp unyielding 
edge, extending four inches below the margin of the ribs ; 
the legs and thighs were cedematous but there was no genera) 
anasarca, cedema of the loins, or puffiness of the face. The 
heart was somewhat enlarged; the apex beat was just 
outside the nipple line and the area of deep cardiac dulness 
increased laterally to the right margin of the sternum. 
Its action was quiet and regular, the first sound was some- 
what short, and the impulse was not increased. A mitral 
bruit could be heard just over the apex. The pulse was 80, 
soft, regular, and of rather low tension. The lungs were clear 
except for slight basic catarrh. The urine was diminished 
in quantity, high-coloured and very acid, of specific gravity 
1024, and contained albumin estimated at one-fiftieth. 
Careful microscopic examination revealed neither blood nor 
casts. The patient had indulged in alcohol habitually to great 
excess up to the commencement of bis illness, having, as he 
told me, taken sometimes as many as 24 glasses of whisky- 
and-soda or more in a day. For the last 18 months, how- 
ever, he had been a total abstainer. There was no history 
or sign of syphilis. The condition was clearly hepatic 
ascites due to alcoholic cirrhosis, with some dilatation of 
the heart and renal congestion dependent upon the cardiac 
and hepatic lesions. In view of the great abdominal 
pressure and distress I advised that paracentesis should 
be performed without delay. This was carried out by 
the patient’s medical attendant in the country, and 300 
ounces of fluid were drawn off. The leakage continued 
for some time afterwards. Saline laxatives and digitalis 
were given internally. The effect of the removal of the 
fluid was remarkable. When next I saw the patient 
four weeks afterwards the abdomen was lax but still 
contained some fluid, the liver was bard and large 
as before, reaching to within oneinch of the umbilicus. The 
cedema of the legs had almost gone. The area of heart 
dulness reached to the mid-sternum. The urine was free 
from albumin and was of specific gravity 1021. He was 
already so active and free from dyspnœa and so well that he 
had been walking about the streets and had paid a visit to 
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one of the public offices on business. His appetite was 
excellent—indeei, exceptional—and he expressed himself as 
feeling perfectly well bat for his remaining ascites. To sum 
up, he was subsequently tapped four times more, the last time 
in August, 1899 Since then the ascites has not returned 
and the medical man under whose care he has been 
reports in January of this year that he remains well in all 
respects, the enlargement of the liver and the slight local 
mitral bruit being the only marks of disorder. Such is the 
course of the case since it came under my personal 
observation. 

The previous history, for which I am indebted to the 
kindness of the medical men under whose care the patient 
came earlier, is of great interest since it throws light upon the 
relation of the cardiac, hepatic, and renal disorders to the 
present condition of a more simple, hepatic ascites. In 
November, 1897, a little more than a year before I first saw 
him, the patient came under the care of his medical adviser 
in the country in a critical condition; there were great 
ascites, anasarca, albuminous urine, irregular pulse, and 
feeble failing heart. He was tapped and given digitalis and 
he shortly recovered sufficiently to resume his duties away. 
He quickly broke down again, however, and in August, 1898, 
came under the care of an eminent practitioner who has 
Kindly sent me the following account of his condition at 
that juncture. There was a history of kidney disease, 
enormous anasarca, and ascites. The heart was greatly 
dilated with a mitral bruit, irregularity of action, reduplica- 
tion of first sound, and venous pulsation; there were marked 
symptoms of uremia. The urine had a specific gravity of 
1024, was highly albuminous, containing oily and epithelial 
casts. The liver was greatly enlarged. He was tapped nine 
times to the extent of 18 gallons and three pints, between 
August, 1898, and January, 1899. Various drugs were given ; 
digitalis was ill borne, but strophanthus, strychnia, and 
salines were distinctly beneficial.” 


Fic. 7. 


Cardiac cirrhosis. ri ashy or cirrhosis of the liver due to long 
venous congestion from tricuspid incompetence. 4, Coarse 
fibrosis. B, Commencing fibrosis. c. Pseudo-ducts. D, Blood. 
E, Liver substance showing fatty change. 


It seems clear that in the first instance there was great 
cardiac dilatation, and a congestive nephritis in addition to 
the cirrhosis and engorgement of the liver, the cardiac dilata- 
tion being due to the enfeeblement of the cardiac wall from 
alcoholism. The enlargement of the liver was due partly to 


alcoholic fibrosis and partly to engorgement from the heart 
state, whilst alcoholic irritation, cardiac inability, and ascitic 
pressure were probably factors all engaged in the production 
of the congestive nephritis. With rest, abstention from 
alcohol, cardiac tonics, and the removal of fluid pressure all 
the disorders dependent solely upon temporary and removeable 


conditions subsided, the heart contracted, the nephritis ceased, 


FIG. 8. 


Cirrhosis of the liver due to prolonged venous con- 
ed 
ne 


Cardiac cirrhosis. 
gestion, the result of tricuspid incompetence. From a boy 
nine years. Explanation of plate: — A, Coarse cirrbosis. P, 
fibrosis. C, Pseudo-ducts. D, Liver substance. E, Blood, 


and the general dropsy disappeared. The condition of the 
liver, however, depending, not only upon venous engorge- 
ment, but upon fibrosis also, could not be so remedied. ‘The 
cirrhosis remained, and the ascites returned from time to 
time until the development of vicarious circulation and the 
increased cardiac vigour eased the portal circulation. That 
the course of events ran yey much on these lines is shown, 
I think, by the immediate and great relief afforded by 
paracentesis, evidenced by the cessation of dyspnea, rapid 
subsidence of cedema of the legs, disappearance of albumin 
from the urine, and all signs of renal disorder. The dropsy 
in the last stage was not a general dropsy due to cardiac and 
renal disease, but an hepatic ascites. 

The course of the disease in the preceding case suggests 
that cardiac inefficiency is sometimes an important agent in 
determining the occurrence of portal dropsy in cirrhosis. I 
have now under my care at St. Mary’s Hospital a man 
with extensive mitral disease, secondary tricuspid disease, 
and an enormously enlarged pulsating liver who has very 
extensive ascites but hardly any general dropsy. 

In speaking of the intercurrent ascites of mitral disease of 
the heart in the first lecture I suggested that it might be 
due to the engorged condition of the Jiver plus the moderate 
cirrhosis which follows on prolonged venous byperemia 
as shown in Fig. 7 and Fig. 8. The addition of 
systemic obstruction to that of the fibrosis and capillary 
dilatation, causing greater intra-vascular pressure in the 
portal veins than in the systemic, determines trans- 
udation in the portal area—a portal dropsy only, not 
a general systemic dropsy. Evidence was adduced from 
morbid anatomy proving how gravely the muscular 
structure of the heart is often affected by degenera- 
tive changes in cirrhosis. It is, I think, probable that 
in these cases of bypertrophic affection, when ascites 
supervenes earlier than the fibrosis of the liver alone seems 
to warrant, the increased portal stagnation induced by 
heart dilatation and inefficiency added to the cirrhotic 
obstruction may be the last straw—the determining factor of 
p2ritoneal effusion. 
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Two other cases which have come under my observation 
lend support to this view. In 1894 I was asked to see a 
young fellow, aged 32 years, a man in wealthy circum- 
stances, said to be suffering from Bright's disease, with 
the statement from his medical attendant in the country 
that he had been a confirmed and excessive spirit drinker 
since he was 12 years old. He told me, indeed, himself, 
with great pride in his own acuteness, that the waiters 
at the club where he stayed in London had orders to 
make all his glasses of brandy double ones. When I 
saw him he was breathless on movement, in great distress 
from dyspnoea, and had extreme anasarca of the lower half 
of his body, with marked ascites. The heart was greatly 
dilated ; there were mitral and pulmonary murmurs—moist 
sounds at the base of both lungs. The liver was greatly 
enlarged and bard, its edge reaching three fingers’ breadth 
below the ribs in the nipple line. The urine was high- 
coloured and of specific gravity 1032, loaded with albumin, 
and contained abundant granular and hyaline epithelial casts. 
Under absolute rest, digitalis, abstention from alcohol, and 
the care of a medical man and two nurses he quickly re- 
covered and two months later astonished me by walking 
briskly into my room expressing himself as well and look- 
ing well. The dropsy had gone and the cardiac murmurs 
had gone, although there was still evidence of dilatation. 
The casts had disappeared from the urine, which was of 
specific gravity 1022, a mere trace of albumin alone remain- 
ing. The liver remained enlarged as before. The alcoholic 
habits were renewed after a time and a year later 
the liver had enlarged still further and become enormous, 
reaching half-way to the umbilicus, the heart was 
larger than normal, with short sound but no murmurs. 
There was no return of dropsy. The next stage which I 
anticipated would speedily ensue—viz., ascites—did not 
follow. The patient died suddenly from syncope a few 
months later. Here the same series of events followed as 
in the preceding case with one exception: cardiac degenera- 
tion, general dropsy with disproportionate ascites, and pro- 
gressive fibrosis ; the final stage of cirrhotic ascites alone was 
wanting. 

The 8 case is one which I have already mentioned as 
an instance of alcoholic enlargement of the liver in a young 
fellow aged twenty-nine years. He has some dilatation 
of the heart, palpitation, dyspncea, considerable enlarge- 
ment of the liver, but no dropsy. This exhibits the earliest 
stage of hepatic engorgement and commencing fibrosis. 
Can there be much doubt that if the exciting cause 
continues in operation the stages observed in the other more 
advanced conditions will follow in due course? 

If cardiac debility and dilatation play an important part in 
the production of an early ascites in certain cases of hyper- 
trophic cirrhosis it will help to explain why these cases run 
a more favourable course than others. It is a condition 
which can be materially influenced by treatment—a con- 
dition capable of great relief if not of cure—and its removal 
makes more easy and possible the removal of the ascites, 
which may finally disappear, as it does in the analogous 
condition of the ascites of mitral dropsy. 

There is another point connected with this relation of 
cardiac inability and hepatic stagnation which deserves 
consideration. Is it not possible that this may explain, in 
some degree at all events, not only why in these cases 
of hypertrophic cirrhosis the liver remains large, but also 
why the fibrosis affects partly the finer branches of 
the interstitial tree instead of the large trunks only, as 
usual in atrophic cirrhosis? The character of the fibrosis 
is certainly not determined by the nature of the alcoholic 
stimulant. as has been suggested, according as it is beer or 
spirits. In three of the four cases related the patients were 
spirit drinkers; one patient only was a beer drinker. The 
enlargement, moreover, is not due to fatty deposit. My 
observations agree with those of Dr. Foxwell that fatty 
infiltration is no more common in the large than in the small 
livers. The enlargement is probably due in part to chronic 
venous engorgement and dilatation of hepatic venules and 
capillaries auch as are found in the nutmeg liver of cardiac 
cirrhosis. If the specimens of pure cardiac cirrhosis 
shown in oe 7 and Fig. 8 are examined and compared 
with that of hypertrophic cirrhosis shown in Fig. 1 in 
the first lecture it will be seen that the two con- 
ditions are almost identical. There are the same mixed 
coarse and fine fibrosis, the same appearance of fresh 


8 Enlarged Cirrhotie Liver, Birmingham Medical Review, vol. i., 1895. 


formation of biliary ducts—the same enlargement. More- 
over, it might well be that in alcoholic cirrhosis with early 
enfeebled heart the effect of the alcoholic poison would 
be felt where the blood stream is most delayed, as the 
region of the hepatic vein within the lobule is approached. 
In this way a fine intralobular fibrosis would be produced 
there, while this same region would escape in an alcoholic 
cirrhosis where the heart factor did not come in, and a 
simple, coarse cirrhosis only with atrophy would in that 
case result. Be this how it may, however, I believe that 
cardiac inefficiency, even when not advanced enough to 
disclose itself by the usual physical signs of heart disease or 
a general dropsy, is a factor in the causation of the more 
acute cirrhosis of the enlarged alcoholic liver and of the 
ascites which may accompany it. 
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LECTURE III. 
Delivered on March 27th. 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—In my previous 
lectures I have discussed the various manifestations of 
disease which the typhoid bacillus is able to evoke. To-day 
I desire to consider certain of the changes which occur in 
the blood during and after an attack of typhoid fever and 
in conclusion to refer to one point in connexion with the 
treatment of the disease. 

The alterations which may be noted in the blood as the 
result of an attack of typhoid fever, as indeed of any specific 
infectious disease, are of two kinds. In the first place, we 
find gross and visible changes—changes, that is to say, 
relating to the number of the red and white corpuscles and 
to the amount of the hemoglobin. Of these I do not propose 
to treat. In the second place, delicate and invisible changes 
alterations which do not force themselves upon our notice 
but which nevertheless are of the highest importance to the 
organism in combating the disease. and which manifest 
themselves by conferring upon the blood bactericidal, lyso- 
genic, agglutinative, and other properties. The most striking 
of these in typhoid fever, and the one which has most 
recently become known to us is the agglutinating power, and 
to it I propose chietly to confine myself. 


THE AGGLUTINATING POWER. 


History of its discovery.—As is well known, this property 
was first demonstrated in the blood of patients sufferioy 
from typhoid fever by Widal in Jane, 1896, and the reaction. 
used so frequently as a means of diagnosis, has since been 
known by his name. It would be wrong, however, to 
suppose that his discovery was in all senses a new one. He. 
indeed, would be the last to claimit so. The great advance 
which Widal effected was the application to the bedside, for 
the diagnosis of disease, of those methods which had been 

rfected by other observers and notably by Gruber and 
Durham, but used hitherto exclusively for the identification 
of micro-organisms. In doing homage, therefore, to the 
services rendered by Widal we must not forget the werk 
of previous observers, to which as it were he placed the 
keystone of the arch. The first step in the direction of this 
great discovery was made in 1889 by Charrin and Roger.“ 


1 Lectures I. and II. were published in THE Lanogt of March 24th 
and 3lst, 1900. respectively. 
3 Coarrio and Roger: Comptes Rendus, 1889, p. 710. 
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These observers, working with bacillus pyocyaneus, the 
micro-organism of blue pus, showed that if a culture were 
made in the serum of an animal immunised against the 
bacillus the growth resulting presented an unusual appear- 
ance. Instead of rendering the serum uniformly turbid, as 
would have been the case had a normal serum been used, 
the liquid remained quite clear while the growth formed a 
mass at the bottom of the tube. The bacilli had, in fact, 
become agglutinated even during their growth, though at 
this early date the true interpretation of the fact was not 
appreciated. In 1891 these facts were confirmed by 
Metchnikoff,* who also showed that similar phenomena were 
manifested under corresponding circumstances by the pneu- 
mococcus and the vibrio Metchnikovi. In 1894 Issaeff and 
Ivanoff extended the law to the vibrio named after the 


latter. 

The culture method, however, had it alone been proceeded 
with, would never have revealed the true importance of the 
phenomenon, for tested in this way it is by no means 
uncommon for the sera of non-immunised animals to produce 
similar modifications of growth. It was therefore a great 
step in advance when in 1895 M. Bordet,’ one of the Prépara- 
teurs at the Pasteur Institute, showed that the caltivation 
method was unnecessary and that the agglutination ocourred 
equally well, and indeed immediately, if the serum from an 
immunised animal be added to the already developed culture. 
It was not, however, until the following year that the full 
importance of the reaction became evident, when Mr. H. E. 
Durham“ demonstrated that by highly diluting the serum 
before adding it to the culture its action was restricted to 
the mi ism previously used for the immunisation ‘of 
the animal. It followed, therefore, that the reaction, if 
properly used, was of the highest importance, for it presented 
us with one of our most effective means of distinguishing 
these micro-organisms from their numerous allies. To 
Grober and Durham, then, must be given the full credit of 
first thoroughly appreciating the value of the reaction and 
working out carefully the conditions under which alone it 
could be used for bacteriological diagnosis. 

The work of these observers had been done witb the sera 
of animals already thoroughly immunised, and though 
Gruber was prepared to find the agglutinating properties 
present in the blood after an attack of typhoid fever it 
did not at first occur to him that the blood during the 
attack itself might also show the phenomenon. Here, then, 
was the opportunity of Widal.7 who on June 26th, 1896, 
announced his discovery that even during the disease itself 
the agglutinative power was present in the blood and that 
therefore the reaction could be used as a means of clinical as 
opposed to bacteriological diagnosis. It should be noticed, 
however, that Widal’s observation was no chance discovery. 
It was, indeed, directly the result of his earlier work. Four 
years previously he bad shown in conjunction with Chante- 
messe that the blood of typhoid fever patients even during 
the attack acquired considerable ‘‘ preventive power,” or, in 
other words, if injected into a guinea-pig together with an 
otherwise fatal dose of typhoid bacilli it was often able to 
prevent the death of the animai. It was natural, therefore, 
for him to inquire whether the agglutinative power which 
Graber regarded as a sign of immunity was not also present 
during the disease itself. His search was successful and 
from ie directly sprang our present method of serum 


Such, then, is the history of this great discovery and it is 
pleasant to think that the credit of it bslongs exclusively to 
no one country alone, bat that it is an honour in which 
5 Germans, and Englishmen may alike claim a 
share. | 

TECHNIQUE. 


In considering the reaction the technique to be employed 
is of the first importance, and in this connexion several pointe 
have to be considered relating to the dilution of the serum 
used, the time-limit, and the typhoid culture employed. 

The dilution to be used.—As originally proposed by Widal 
for the ‘‘extemporaneous” or microscopical method, which 
is the one generally in use at the present time and to which 
the following remarks apply, a dilution of the serum 1.10 


3 Metchnikoff: Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, 1891, p. 473. 

4 Issaeff and Ivanoff: Zeitschrift für Hygiene, vol. xvii., 1894, p. 122. 
§ Bordet: Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, 1895, p. 456. 
Durham: Proceedings of the Royal Society, January, 1896. 

7 Widal: Bulletins et Mémoires de la Société des Hôpitaux de Paris, 
June 26th, 1886. 
è Chantemesse and Widal: Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, 1892, p. 788. 


was adopted, one drop of the serum being, that is to say, 
diluted in 10 drops of culture. It was soon seen, however, 
that this was somewhat too low, a considerable number of 
cases being recorded in which a positive reaction was 
obtained although the patients were not suffering from, and 
had never had, typhoid fever. The dilution has therefore 
been generally raised, and the only question at issue is 
the exact dilution which should be decided upon. At 
ent there is no unanimity in this matter. In Paris 
10 is still in use, at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 1.20 
is employed, Fischer (Dantzig) recommends 1.25, Neufeld in 
Berlin 1.30, Schumacher (Halle) 1.50, while Durham suggests 
1.100 or preferably higher. It should be noted that the ques- 
tion is not merely an academic one. If we raise the dilution 
considerably—to 1.100, for example—we ipso facto diminish 
the value of the test, for some 20 per cent. of cases never 
show a clumping power as marked as this, while others, 
again, only reach this height late in the disease, when the 
reaction is as a rule no longer needed. If, on the contrary, 
we choose too low a dilution we run a risk of error, of 
diagnosing as typhoid fever cases which are not really so. 
The problem before us, then, is to choose a dilution which, 
while reducing error to a minimum, will still enable us 
to diagnose nearly all cases of the disease. Without 
pursuing the subject further at thie moment it may be said 
that on the whole a 1.20 dilution would seem from a 
practical point of view to attain these results in the most 
satisfactory manner. 

The time-limit.—Another extremely important point, and 
one which cannot really be separated from the question of 
dilution, is the time-limit which should be employed. How 
long in doubtful cases should the serum be allowed to act 
on the culture before a negative or positive reaction be 
finally determined upon? Some authorities recommend half 
an hour, some one hour, some two hours, some four, or even 
longer. It would seem, however, that without doubt a 
short time-limit should be employed, one hour, perhaps, being 
the most suitable. It is, of course, possible that slight 
delayed reactions may be due to the presence of small 
amounts of the typhoid agglutinin, but it is equally true 
that they may also result from the agglutinins of otber 
micro-organisms, such as Gürtner's bacillus enteritidis, which 
in small amounts would only produce an effect after some 
considerable time. In any case, then, a long time-limit, 
in addition to being inconvenient, introduces a source of 
danger, and therefore a limit of one bour at most may be 
taken as a working and safe basis. 

The typhoid culture.—Lastly, with regard to the typhoid 
culture used, it is extremely important to select one which 
is agglutinated readily by appropriate typhoid serum. As I 
pointed out in my first lecture, if broth cultures are used 
most marked differences in clumping power between various 
typhoid bacilli can be demonstrated. The difference seems 
to be in some way connected with the culture media and 
does not mark, as a rule, any inherent difference in clumping 
power between various typhoid stocks, for often an agar 
culture from the same bacillus will clamp admirably in 
high dilutions with the very serum which produces no effect 
on the broth culture. Since, however, the latter from their 
convenience are always now used in performing the reaction 
it behoves us to select a culture the clumping power of 
which in this medium is not diminished. 

The use of dead bacilli.—It was early shown by Bordet 
that the reaction was by no means concerned with the life 
of the bacillus and that dead bacilli might be used equally 
well. This point was confirmed by Widal and Sicard’ as 
regards the typhoid bacillus, and they showed that perbaps 
formalin was the best reagent for killing the bacillus, while 
yet leaving its sensibility towards the agglutinating serum 
absolutely intact. It is easy. if Widal’s directions as to the 
amount of formalin required be followed exactly. to confirm 
this observation, and it is undoubtedly correct. It might be 
thought, therefore, that it would be best after having found 
a typhoid bacillus, the 24 boars’ broth cultures of which are 
very sensitive, to prepare a considerable quantity of such a 
culture and, after killing the bacilli, preserve it for general 
use in the laboratory. From a practical point of view, how- 
ever, it may be said that while dead cultures act admirably 
if the agglutinating power of the serum be marked they are 
less satisfactory in doubtful cases, which would be returned 
merely as ‘‘ suspicious,” for owing to the bacilli being dead 


9 Widal and Sicard: Comptes Rendus de la Societe de Biologie, 
Jan. 20th, 1897, p. 116, 
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(a) The typhoid bacillus x 250. (b) ürtner's bacillus x <00, 


Photographs showtng agglutination of the typhotd ge and per o) Gdrtner’s bacilus, produced by a 1.20 dilution of the same 
p serum. i 
The typhoid bacillus in this case gave a complete reaction up to a dilution of 1.€C0, while Girtner’s bacillus did not react above 1.100. 


OASE I. 


[$0 


The unbroken line is the typhoid agglutination curve. The broken line is the Gärtner agglutination curve. 


Case II. CASE III. 


The unbroken line is the typhoid agglutination curve. The broken line is the Gärtner agglutination curve. 
Tue figures in each case represent the maximum dilution capable of causing complete agglutination of the bacilli within one hour 
Sera charts from three cases of typhoid fever illustrating the independence of the Gärtner and typhoid agglutinattny 
power manifested by the sera in question. 
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we no longer see those characteristic movements made by 
the bacilli in their efforts, as it were, to free themselves, 
which so often attract attention and lead us to examine the 
blood again a day or two later. The routine use, therefore, 
of dead cultures would thus seem to be hardly advisable, 
though for emergency use they are of great value. 

What reliance to be placed on the test if performed as 

We may now ask ourselves, what reliance may 
be upon the test if it be performed in the manner 
suggested, that is to say, using a very sensitive 18-hour broth 
culture, a dilution of 1.20, and a time-limit of one hour, a 
‘positive reaction” only being returned, when the clumping 
it marked and general and when the few bacilli not clumped 
are rendered motionless? In the first place it may be stated 
that tested by experience at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, even 
thoogh here as a rule a time-limit of two hours has been 
allowed, this low dilution does not seem to have failed. 
During the last three years, 1897 to 1899, the reaction has 
been tested and the result noted on 546 occasions. Of the 
cases 80 examined over 200 proved themselves later by their 
clinical course, verified not uncommonly by post-mortem 
examination, to be not typhoid, and yet in only a single one 
of these non-typhoidal cases was a positive reaction obtained. 
The one exoeption was a case of great interest. It was that 
of a woman who while in the hospital had symptoms 
reembling those of typhoid fever. The Widal reaction was 
returned as just positive.” At her death, however. a few 
days later the case proved to be one of septicmmia. No 
typhoid lesions were found at all nor was the typhoid bacillus 
found in her spleen. This organ, bowever, contained the 

ylococcus pyogenes aureus in enormous quantities. It 
seemed at first sight as though the reaction was here at 
fault. Inquiries, however, were made by Dr. Drysdale and 
it was found that foar months before ber death the patient 
bad been treated at home for typhoid fever. An easy ex- 
planation was thus afforded for the presence of the agglu- 
tinating reaction daring her stay in the hospital. 

Objections urged to a low dilution.—So far, then, these 
facts would show that a 1.20 dilution, with a time-limit of 
one hour, is one which may be relied upon. In January, 
1898, however, it was shown by Mr. H. E. Durham” in a very 
interesting paper that the serum of typhoid fever patients 
not uncommonly reacted strongly to the bacillus enteritidis 
(Gartner) as well as to the- typhoid bacillus, producing 
admirable clumping in both cases up to a dilution of 
1.100. In higher dilutions, however, bacillus enteritidis as 
a rule no lon reacted, while the typhoid bacillus in 
general did. two accompanying photographs (Fig. 1 and 
Fig. 2) illustrate this clearly. An inference which has been 
very commonly drawn from these facts is that in performing 
Widal's reaction a dilution over 1.100 should always be used, 
since with any lower dilution it would be impossible to be 
certain in any case that the agglutination of the typhoid 
bacillus was due to the presence of the typhoid agglutinins 
and not to those of Girtner’s bacillus only. 

The agglutinins of bacillus enteritidis present in the blood 
in many oases of typhoid fever.—Of the presence of the 
Gartner agglutinins in the blood in many, though by 
no means all, cases of typhoid fever there cannot be 
any doubt. The following observations made in the 
early part of 1898 show this clearly. In the first 
place, if Gärtner's bacillus were clumped only by the 
typhoid agglutinins present in the blood, the degree 
of agglutination manifested by the former should vary 
directly with the amount of agglutination shown by the 
typhoid bacillus—that is to say, whenever the typhoid 

bacillus is clumped in a high degree by a given serum, then 
the maximum dilution capable of clumping Gärtner's bacillus 
should rise also, though, of course, always remaining far 
below that of the former. Similarly the reverse should 
obtain with a weak typhoid serum. The two curves should, 
in fact, follow each other closely, though of course at a con- 
siderable distance. This, however, is not the case. The 
typhoid bacillus may with a given serum be clamped in 
a high dilution and the bacillus enteritidis only in 
a low dilation, while with another serum the typhoid 
clumping power may be less marked and that of 
bacillas enteritidis more marked, facts brought out clearly 
by the three accompanying sera charts (Case I., Case II., 
and Case III.). Moreover, if cases are followed into con- 
valescence it is not an uncommon occurrence to note 
that after a time the serum ceases to clump the typhoid 


— . ͤ—ꝛññ̃ —— —— 
10 Durham: T Lancer, Jan. 15th, 1898, p. 154. 


bacillus, while continuing to agglutinate Giirtner’s bacillus. 
The two curves, in fact, become transposed, as the sera 
charts from Case IV. and Case V. show, a condition 
of affairs which it is impossible to explain upon any other 
hypothesis except that of a double infection. It should be 
noticed, also, that the secondary infection in cases of 
typhoid fever is not limited to the bacillus enteritidis. Thus 
Lorrain Smith,'! from observations made during the Belfast 
epidemic, showed that often evidence of infection by other 
varieties of bacillus coli could be obtained. The importance 
of these facts in connexion with the etiology of the disease, 
and especially their relation to relapses, has already been 
dwelt upon. 

It may be accepted, then, that in many cases of typhoid 
fever Gärtner- as well as typhoid-agglutinins are both 
present in the blood. But is this any reason against using a 
1.20 dilution in performing the test as has been urged? It 
would seem not, for, as the following experiment shows, tbe 
serum of an animal artificially immunised against Gärtner's 
bacillus does not completely clump the typhoid bacillus ina 
1.20 dilution (microscopical method, time-Jimit one bour) 
until the serum is capable of sgglutinating Gärtner's bacillus 
itself, at least in a dilution of 1.1000. Now such a condition 
of affairs rarely if ever occurs in human typhoid fever or in 
cases resembling it clinically. If, then, the serum of a case 
which suggests typhoid fever produces complete clumping of 
the typhoid bacillus within one bour in a dilution of 1.20 then 
only in the rarest cases can this be due to the presence of 
Gartner and not true ty phoid agglutinins. 

Ezperiment.—A guinea-pig was immunised against bacillus 
enteritidis and its serum was tested as regards its clumping 
power from time to time against both this bacillus and 
5 the typhoid bacillus. The following results were 
obtained :— 


Table showing the Agglutinating Effect upon the Typhoid 
Bacillus of Gartner Sera of Varying Strengths. 


v. Gärtner's bacillur. | v. Typboid bacillus. 


a. June 28th. 1898, after | 1.20 = + 1.20 =0 
three injections. 1.100 = + 
1.200 S 0 
d. July 14tb, after four 1.200 = + 1.20 = faint trace 
injections. 1.500 = + 
1.1000 = trace. 
1.2000 = 0 
1.5000 = 0 
; 1.10,000 = 0 
c. Dec. 22nd, after five 1.20 = + 120 = + (just). 
injections. 1.200 = + 1.100 = 0 
1.100 = + 1.200 = 0 
1.2000 = partial re 
action 


+ equals a complete reaction within one bour. 


So far, then, as typhoid fever is concerned it would seem 
that the objections raised on the above grounds against the 
routine use of a 1.20 dilution, with a time-limit of one hour, 
are more theoretical than real—a conclusion which is sup- 
ported the results of the numerous serum observations 
made at St. Bartholomew's Hospital to which I have already 
alluded. 

Rare cases in which the reaction is at fauit.—It should be 
noticed, however, that a positive reaction obtained with a 
1.20, or even a 1.40 or 1.50 dilation and a one-hour time- 
limit is not an absolute proof that the patient is suffering 
from typhoid fever. A certain number of cases bave un- 
doubtedly been recorded in which such reactions have been 
obtained in cases which afterwards proved themselves to 
be not typhoid fever. Tbey are, however, rare, and 
not a few of them may have been possibly due to 
anterior attacks of typhoid fever, or in the earlier days to 
faulty technique, too long a time-limit, for example, having 
been allowed. Including all, however, Bens aude in 1867 was 
only able to collect seven in which in apparently non- 
typhoidal cases the reaction was stated to be given in a 
dilution of 1.20, which, considering the thousands of cases 
examined, is a very small percentage of error, even if we 
accept them all as authentic. Since then a few other cases 
have been reported but they remain rare. With a dilution 
of 1.40, again, the reaction has proved at fault. Thus Van 


11 Lorrain Smith: Brit. Med. Jour., Jan. 28th, 1899. 
18 Beosaude : These de Paris, p. 90. 
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Tee- 
Oordt '3 reported the case of a man, 50 years of age, who had | these cases is doubtful. But the fact that not uncommonly 
never bad typhoid fever but whose blood reacted positively | such abnormal reactions are very evanescent, being present 
in dilutions of 1.30 and 1.40 both macroscopically and | one day and gone the next, suggests that we are really 
microscopically (the exact time-limit, however, is not dealing with some chemical substance which happens 
mentioned). At the post-mortem examination the case to be temporarily present in the blood. Oertain bodies, 
proved to be not one of typhoid fever but of malignant such as safranin and vesuvin, possess, as Malvoz' has 
endocarditis produced by the pneumococcus. Cultivation | shown, a remarkable capacity for agglutinating the 
ved the absence of the typhoid bacillus. Again, using a | typhoid bacillus, and it may be that some analogous 
ilution of 1.50 Kasel and Mann! have twice obtained the bcdy is in these cases present in the blood. 
As yet, so far as I know, no case with- 
Oase IV. out a history of former typhoid fever has 
been recorded in which with a higher dilution 
than 1.50 the reaction has been positive, 
and yet the typhoid bacillus has been proved 
absent by a bacteriological examination. If, 
then, we sum up the considerations which have 
been brought forward it would seem that the 
following conclusion is justified. 
Conclusion.—¥For all practical purposes a 1.20 
dilution with a shurt time-limit (one hour) gives 
admirable results. A positive reaction so 
obtained has a diagnostic value about equal 
to that of the eruption—that is to say, that in 
very rare cases both may be observed in cases 
which are not typhoid fever. If, however, in 
any given case we require from the test absolute 
infallibility then we must use in addition 
greater dilutions, such as 1.100 (or even higher), 
employing of course the same time-limit as 
before—namely, one hour. Bat to use such 
dilutions as a matter of routine would be an 
error, since we should thereby wiifully diminish 
the value of the test by excluding many cases of 


looo 


SD 
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4 Cae: typhoid fever (nearly 20 per cent.) which never 
o }—1__ ii — reach even the 1.100 limit during any part of 
their course. 
i ; i : ; ; ; 
Enen noron F E Proportion of cases in which the reaction 
The tigures represent the maximum dilution capable of causing complete occurs.—Supposing, then, the test be applied in 


agglutination of the bacilli within one bour. this way, in what proportion of cases may we 
Serum chart from a case of typiwid fever, showing the persiatence of the y, propo y 


S A Oe expect a positive result? Dr. J. H. Churchill, 
& ae i after the serum had ceased to have any in a paper in the St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
Reports for 1898, analysed the cases which he 

CASE V. had observed in the hospital during that year. 

. He found that out of 71 cases 69 gave a positive 

` l reaction at some period of their course, giving 
Š 
IS 


also, that Widal’s cases in which the blood 
was examined quantitatively gave an almost 
exactly similar result. Out of 34 cases examined 
33 of them reacted positively to a dilation of 
1.20, making a total percentage of 97:0. It 
is probable, therefore, that these numbers 
represent fairly accurately the true state of 
the case and show that in 97 per cent. of all 
typhoid fever cases the reaction can be 
obtained in a dilution of 1.20 at some 
period of the disease. If, however, a 1.100 
dilution be used as a routine then the 
percentage falls very greatly. Widal’s cases 
show that under these circumstances out 


1 — a total percentage of 97.1. It is noticeable, 


L 
800. 


400 


1e0 of every 100 cases 17 would never show the 
reaction, while Lorrain Smith’s cases would 
place the percentage of negative results even 

o higher. 
Date of appearance of reaction.—At what 
| 71 date the reaction first appears is a matter 


very difficult to settle owing to the insidious 
onset of the disease. Dr. Churchill was, how- 


The unbroken line is the typhoid agglutination curve: the broken line is the ever, able to analyse 40 of the positive cases 
Z dilution capable of causing complete ab St. Bartolomew a Hospital in. which. the 
agglutination of the bacilli within one hour. commencement of the illness could be fixed, 
Serum chart from a case of typhoid ferer, showing the persiatence of the and he found that the average date of the first 
Gurtner anglutinating power after the serunt had ceased to have any effect on appearance was not later than the thirteenth 


the typhoid bacillus. day, though nine of the 40 cases gave 


a positive reaction between the fifth and 
reaction in cases of pneumonia, and in both cases the | eighth days. e may say, then, that while the reaction 
reaction was ‘‘strougly positive well within an hour. In may occur before the end of the first week, this is 
neither case could the reaction be ascribed to a former | unusual. It is more common for it to make its first 
attack of typhoid fever. How the reaction is produced in | appearance during the second week, but not rarely it may 

be delayed until the third or fourth week or even beyond 
this period. 


pele Oordt: Münchener Meticinische Wochenschrift, 1897, No. 13, 
P. 1. 


11 Kasel and Mann: Ibid., 1899, No. 18. p. 581. | 15 Malvcz: Annales de l Institut Pasteur, 1897, p. 585. 
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Complete absence of the reaction throughout the disease.—It 
has been stated that the reaction is not to be obtained in 
roughly 3 per cent. of all typhoid fever cases. Possibly even 
this namber may be too high, for conceivably some of the 
negative cases may not have been really typhoid fever. There 
is no doubt, however, that cases proved bacteriologically to be 
typhoid fever do exist, in which throughout the whole course 
of the disease no reaction can be obtained. A case of this 

kind was recorded by Widal in 1897 in which the reaction 
totally failed though the parion, had typhoid fever followed 
by a relapse and in which puncture of the spleen demon- 
strated the presence of typhoid bacilli in this organ on two 
occasions. Similar cases bave also since been published by 
Fischer 17 and Schumacher.'® Carefully cases are, 
however, very rare and from a theoretical point of view are 
so important and interesting tbat the following cases may be 
shortly mentioned. j 

Case 1 (Rabere Ward; Sir T. Lauder Brunton).—The 
patient, a male, aged 18 years, was admitted with typhoid 
fever. He died on the seventeenth day with perforation and 
general peritonitis. The serum was tested in a 1.20 dilu- 
tion on the eleventh and fifteenth days by Dr. Drysdale, but 
with a negative result. The heart's blood obtained post 
mortem two days later showed only a partial and incomplete 
reaction. At the necropsy the lesions of typhoid fever were 
found and the spleen and mesenteric glands contained a pure 
culture of typhoid bacilli, which themselves were agglu- 
tinated strongly pe a arr typhoid serum. It may be 
argued, however, that this was merely a case of delayed 
appearance of the reaction. Such an objection, however, is 
not applicable to the next case. 

CASE 2 (Mark Ward; Dr. Church).—The patient was a 
male, aged 16 years. His illness began on Jan. 4th, 
1898. On Jan. 12th he was admitted into the hospital with 
typhoid fever. The attack was prolonged, the temperature 
reaching normal on the thirty-fourth day. A mild attack 
of phlebitis, possibly combined with a relapse, followed, 
after which the patient made a complete recovery. Spots 
were never present, but in every other respect clinically 
the case was a typical one of typhoid fever. On the 
seventeenth day typhoid bacilli were found in the stools; 
they reacted positively to all the morphological and cultural 
tests and on being tested against the serum of a bighly 
immunised guinea-pig they gave a complete and immediate 
reaction in a dilution of 1.1000. The serum reaction was 
performed (dilution 1.20, time-limit one hour) on the 18th 
and 19th, the fourteenth and fifteenth days respectively, 
with a negative result. On the twenty-fifth da (Jan. 29th) 
an incomplete reaction was obtained at the end of an hour, 
and in this case the preparation was again examined 
several hours later, but showed no further change. On 
Feb. 21st, during the second access of fever, the reaction 
was again negative and on March 16th and 30th, when the 
temperature had been normal for 16 and 30 days respectively, 
similar resulte were obtained. In this case, then, though 
tested on six occasions at periods of the disease when the 
reaction is usually marked, on five it was found to be com- 
pletely absent to a dilution of 1.20, while on the sixth 
occasion, though there was some clumping, the reaction 
could only be called indefinite. There can be no doubt, 
then, that in some cases proved bacteriologically to be 
typhoid fever it may be quite impossible ever to obtain a 
positive reaction, even though numerous attempts be made 
and at suitable periods of the disease. 

Duration of reaction.—Another point of great importance 
to consider in connexion with the serum reaction is 
the length of time during which it may persist after 
the patient’s recovery. In other words, how soon may we 
expect the reaction to disappear after an attack of typhoid 
fever? A oertain number of observations have been made 
at varying intervals on suitable patients and the results have 
been sometimes negative and sometimes positive, the latter 

sometimes at very long intervals, many years after the 

primary attack. Such isolated observations, however, are 
always open to criticism. The only way, indeed, of settling 

the question how long the reaction may last is to follow a 

series of cases month by month until the final disappearance 

of the clamping power be noticed. The following cases were 

examined in this way. The numbers represent the highest 

dilution in which a complete reaction could be obtained, 

de ne 
in Widal: Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, 1897, p. 424. 


Fischer: Zeitschrift fur Hygi 
giene, 1899, xxxii., p. 421. 
18 Schumacher: Ibid? 1899, xxx., p. 364. j 


while the zero means that in a dilution of 1.20 no agglutina- 
tion was observed. The time-limit in all cases was one hour. 


TABLE VIII. 
Cask 1.—A male, aged 16 ears. Cask 8—(continued). 
14th day . . eee sss 28 r eee eee ene 28 1.300 
15th 98 see eee ase sea 0 3 months ete aoe t.. doo 1.50 
25th „ partial reaction (1.20) 5 i em ides he ee i 80 
48th 95 eee t. — eee 0 64 X] foe ese 1.20 
After the fever. N trace (1.20) 
18 days.. 0 Result.— Reaction disappeared 
I month 0 witbin eight months, 
6 months. 0 


CASE 9.—A male, aged 18 years. 
After the fever. 


Result. — Reaction never observed. 


CASE 2.—A female, aged 18 years. | 2 days ... . (1.20)* 
15th day ve eee eee ß. 1.20 24 months . . 1.50 
25th „ ... Slight trace (1.20) 4a „ r 1.20 

After the fever. De ot F 

5 days sii aes O 641 „ sa “dais, wae 0 
14 „ 0 8 months partial (1.20) 

1 month 0 9è ve eee eee 0 

24 months 0 Result.—Reaction disappeared 

19 wider. ‘eae? ke 0 within nine months. 


Result.—Reaction never observed 


after defervescence. Casx 10.—A male, aged £6 years. 


After tbe fever. 


Cas 3.—A femaie, aged 17 years, | 1 month (1.20)* 
Sth day tee ese e 8 months (1.20)* 
Alter the fever. 887 * 0 
14 months. trace (1.20) l year as, ses es eee es 0 
” vee see . trace (1.20) fesult.—Reaction disappeared 
tis: ase: eas “ee O within 10 months. 


Result. — Reaction disappeared 


withia one and a balf months. Case 11.—A male, aged 22 ycare. 


Sth day... .. 1.400 
CASE 4.— 4 male, aged 20 years. 12th „„ %%% boo sos sso 1.300 
After the attack. 19th 99 soo bes eoo oso ese 1.100 
Lday se ne se . 1.500 | Ist day after the attack .. 1.50 
14 days 1.160 | 8th n i . 1.40 
lmonth .. ... ... 1.50 4th day of relapre ... ... 1.150 
24 months ... ss. 0 After the fever. 
Result.— Reaction disappeared 2 days 1.460 
within two and a half months. 9 „ cee . 1.400 
99 eee ee aoe 1 150 
17 da 8 eee ene t.. oon eee e 
CASE 5.— 4 male, aged nine years. 5 sae ce ee 1.100 
After the fever. 3 months. 1. 300 
3 weeks Q . 1.50 4 n : 1.150 
(Had scarlet fever.) 5 92 „ 0 
5 months. 0 614 „ oak, “Gee: Aes 1.80 
6 99 eee see oes eee 0 9 [K] eee Gee een eee 1.50 
Result.—Reaction disappeared |11} » woe . . Partial (1.20) 


within five months. 1 yearand 2 mont be.. trace (1.20) 


Result. — Reaction dieappeared 


Cask 6.—A male, aged 52 years. within a year. 


Beginning of relapse 1.100 
After the fever. Casz 12.—A male, aged 15 years. 
10 days. here 1.300 During the attack ... .. (1.20)* 
a Weeks. 1.500 | Temperature down 9 days 1.80 
BS ge. wuss he wee. ate gee 800 A relapse followed. 
2 months.. . 1.100 After the ſever. 
3 n 5 days ios 1.400 
4 „ . eo partial (1.20) 11 „ 1.500 
Oo gy. a trace (1.20) 34 weeks 1.1000 
74 * gen ee e e i ese at, Se 1005 
.— ion disa r 7 » : 
1 = 2 months 1.300 
4 „ % „ Cask: wes, 2200 
CasE 7.—A male, aged 42 years. 6 „ cee cee wee 1.150 
During the relapse ... ... (1.20)* Th „ oe . 1.100 
After the fever. 9 „ sees Guide vast eae L000 
10 day es cee soo (1.20)* 111153 ae e .. „ 1.20 
3 months 1.50 1 year and 1 month., partial (1.20) 
31 » ese . .. 1.40 Rexult.—Reaction disappeared 
43 „ .. Partial (1.20) within 1 year and 1 month. 
ob „ Pee ee, ee 0 CASE 13.— A male, aged £¢ years. 
62 Gi Ren 10 3 a During the fever . (1.20)* 
ER within five 9 8 After the fever. 
12 days saa ide, ees eed 
CasE 8.— 4A male, aged 14 years. 1 month 1.100 
l0th day ess ove 1.400 6 weeks 1.300 
lith „ we 1.300 3 months . 1.800 
24th „ „ Soe 1100 5 8 . . 1.500 
After the fever. 71 „ . 1.80 
2 days sier woo: c GO 9 a» 1.80 
s cnet A EE LOUD 1 year 1.80 
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TABLE VIII.—(continued). 


Cast 13—(continued), Case 14—(continued). 

1 year 2 months 1.80 34 months ... ... .. 1.50 
E T 1 5 ce eae wee 1.30 
1 90 6 98 see eee ooo 1.30 64 op ... ‘se eoe ace 1.30 

Result.—Reaction still present 8 „ ese ove see oe 1.40 
after 1 year and 6 months. 10 46 Se duns eer ada. 2280 
Case 14.—A male, aged 16 years. i S lm sath „ 1 
{Sth day... ... . partial (1.20) 1 year 24 arene 5 i. 1.150 
Bod m o ae aee 4% SO a a 180 
ve . oe eee oes . 1 ws 5 i 1.80 
After the fever. l a 7? „ 1.40 

3 days ..... ͥ . 1.1000 1 „ 911% cue ee 1.20 

11 to — oss oro ows eee 1.1500 2 years e ace 1.20 
l month. cs 1.1500 
6 weeks = 1.500 Result.—Reaction still present 
T = 1.500 at the end of two years. 


„Higher dilutions not examined. 


From these results it will be seen that while in the 
majority of the cases (12 out of 14) the reaction had dis- 
appeared by the end of a year, yet in two cases it was still 
present after one year and six months and two years respec- 
tively. Farther, the individual cases themselves show the most 


two years. Farther continuous observations on inoculated 
cases are, however, much wanted. In apy case in the light 
of these facts there would seem to be no reason at all 
to doubt that in certain cases the reaction may still be pre- 
sent even years after the attack, as in a case observed by 
Widal!“ in which after 26 years it was still present in a 
dilution of 1.30. 


Serum prognosis.—It has been suggested by some observers 
that it is possible to base our prognosis in a case of typhoid 
fever on the seram reaction—to use the reaction, in fact, 
both as a means of prognosis as well as of diagnosis. This 
Opinion naturally suggested itself at onoe to those who 
regarded its presence as a proof of immunity and of this 
school M. Courmont * has especially investigated the matter. 
In a lengthy treatise devoted to this subject he comes to the 
conclusion that if observations be taken frequently enough 
during ‘the course of the fever, so that an agglutinating 
chart comparable to a temperature chart be made, then 
the reaction may give valuable indications for prognosis. 
It is evident, however, that, even if thought desirable, 
such a practice would be very difficult to out 
as a matter of routine in our best-appointed hospitals, 
while in private practice it would be even less feasible. 
Moreover, a careful perusal of Courmont's work itself cannot 


DIAGRAM 6, 


The figures in each care represent tre maximum dilution capable of causing complete agglutination of the tvphoid bacilli within one hour. 
The markedly different sera charts from two casee of typhoid fever which were clinically almost identical, illustrating the very slight 
prognostic value which can be placed on the reaction. 


marked variations in the persistence of the reaction. Thus, 
of the 14 cases examined in two it was never obtained after 
defervescence, in five others it disappeared within six 
months, in four more within one year, while in two it was 
still present at periods of one year and six months and of 
two years after the attack. How are we to explain these 
extraordinary differences? In great part, doubtless, owing 
to the fact that the cells of each individual organism 
react in a different manner to a given stimulus. We 
shall see that in all probability the agglutinins are 
produced directly by the body cells, and just as in 
different animals of the same species, after an injection 
of an equal quantity of viras, the amount of agglutinin 
present in the blood at the end of a given time is by no 
meaus equal, so it is not difficult to believe that the length of 
time during which the formation of agglutinins may continue 
will also vary much. But may there not be sometimes also 
another explanation? May not the long duration of the 
reaction be connected in some cases with the persistence in 
the body of the bacilli themselves, which, as we have seen, is 
by no means uncommon. Without doubt this is the 
explanation in some cases, but it is doubtful as yet how far 
the mere persistence of the reaction proves the point. At all 
events it has recently been shown that after typboid 
inoculations in man, the dead bacilli only having been 
injected, the reaction may still be present for at least 


bat leave one very sceptical as to the truth of his proposi- 
tions. Certainly, too, so far as my own observations extend, 
I have seen nothing which lends support to his views. The 
two following cases, indeed, seem to demonstrate clearly 
that if we were to rely much in giving a prognosis on the 
amount of the agglutinating power acquired by the serum 
we should not uncommonly go astray. The two cases are 
of interest because the patients were both of the same age 
(16 years), and both were in-patients of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital at the same time suffering from typhoid fever. 
Their cases could therefore be well compared. Clinically 
the two cases were almost exactly similar. In both 
the attack was long continued, lasting in the one case 35 
days and in the other 31 days. In both there was also an 
absence of delirium and the so-called ‘‘ typhoid state and 
in both there was constipation. In neither case was the 
attack followed by a relapse, but on the contrary uninter- 
rupted recovery took place. The cases, then, clinically were 
exactly similar, but, as the reproductions show, the most 
marked differences were exhibited by the sera charts, 
for while in the one case the reaction reached a height of 
1.1500 in the other it was never present in dilutions greater 
than 1.20, and was for the most part totally absent. 


19 Widal: Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, 1897, p. 424. 
% Cuurmont: Thèse de Lyon, 1897. 
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It is evident, then, that a very weak serum reaction even 
ia a severe case is no bar to a complete recovery and 
should not therefore indicate a bad prognosis. Again, it 
has been thought that a low serum reaction at the end 
of the attack may suggest the probability of a relapse. 
None, however, occurred in the case which has just 
been quoted, in which the reaction was absent at this 
period of the disease. Also if the reaction in Oases 8 and 11 
(Table VIII.) be compared it will be seen that while in both 
cases immediately after the attack the reaction fell to 
1.60, in the latter only a relapse followed, the former pro- 
weeding at once to recovery. The only conclusion, then, 
which can be drawn from these facts is that no certain 
prognosis should be based on the intensity or the reverse of 
the serum reaciion, and that consequently quantitative 
55 except for diagnostic purposes, are of but 

ae. 


THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF THE AGGLUTINATING 
SUBSTANCE. 


We bave thus far studied the agglutinating reaction from 
the practical point of view. Let us now turn and examine 
it from its theoretical aspect and consider what is the nature 
and the mode of origin of the agglutinating substance, and, 
ren 80 D ie E of the reaction. On some of 

$ m e as yet to speak with certain 
thoagh our knowledge is steadily widening. 7 

Ne agglutinin a ferment.—In the first place, as to the 
nature of the agglutinating substance. The evidence as yet 
available points strongly to the conclusion that we are here 
dealing with a body of the nature of an enzyme or ferment. 
Thus minute quantities are often sufficient to produce their 
efect over enormous quantities of culture. Mr. Durham, 
lot example, was able to prepare a serum which reacted in 
dilations of 1 2,000,000, or, in other words, one drop of the 
rnm was sufficient to agglutinate over 100 litres of culture. 
Ide fact that such sera are not commonly met with would 
simply mean that the amount of ferment present is, as a 
rue, really infinitesimal. Moreover, the chemical reactions of 
the agglutinin associate it strongly with the ferment group of 
bodies. Thus the typhoid agglutinin is, like all the enzymes, 
extremely sensitive to the action of heat. Raising the solu- 
tion to the boiling point immediately and totally destroys its 
action, while more prolonged exposure to temperatures higher 
than 65°C. produces a similar though more gradual result. 
Evaporation to dryness also leaves the agglutinating power 
intact. Again, like all enzymes, the typhoid agglutinins are 
completely precipitated by alcohol in excess. Ammoniam 
sulphate also in saturation possesses a similar power, pre- 
cipitating the agglutinins completely (Winterberg), just as 
Kühne and others have shown to be the case with the 
majority of soluble ferments. So, too, as regards their 
behaviour towards dialysis, a similarity exists, for just as 

enzymes are incapable of proie Sebel the membrane 
20, too, is the typhoid agglutinin. For these reasons, then, 
it seems most probable that the typhoid agglutinin is really 
of the nature of a ferment—a view, moreover, which agrees 
well with the fact that neither putrefaction nor the prolonged 
action of digestive ferments, such as pepsin an trypsin, 
hss upon it any effect. 


METHOD or FORMATION OF THE AGGLUTININS. 

The next question which presents itself is this, How is the 
ferment produced? 

The view which originally suggested itself, and which 
probably is indeed the correct one, is that the agglu- 
tinins are secreted by the body cells, much in the 
same way as are the antitoxines, both bodies being 
produced under the stimulus afforded by the invading 
micro-organism. It should be noted, however, that 
recently a totally different theory has been put forward, 
ue 9 the 5 a direct secretion 

bacilli the ves, the cells taking absolutel 
share in their formation. z A ei 

The evidence upon which this view is based is interesting. 
In the first place it is a well-known fact, as Emmerich and 
Low™ remind us, that a certain agglutination of micro- 
organisms does take place naturally in the cultures of not a 
few microbes after a certain lapse of time. In a feeble 
degree it is not uncommonly present even in 24-hour-old 
cultures, hence the necessity of examining the culture itself 
in performing a Widal reaction, but it becomes much more 
7... ñß?tTdß . 


2t Winterberg : Zeitschrift für H giene, 1399, xxxii 375 
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marked at a later period. Thus, for example, if a typhoid 
broth culture de examined at the end of three or four weeks 
it will be noticed that the majority of the bacilli have sunk 
to the bottom and that if the culture be now shaken the 
micro-organisms do not re-distribute themselves through the 
fluid bat remain stuck together in large ropy masses. It 
might be thought that this was possibly due to the bacilli 
having remained so long in contact that their flagella had 
become entangled, but this is not so, for if a broth culture 
24 hours old be taken and the bacilli be killed by the 
addition of four drops of formalin the culture may be kept 
for weeks and months and yet whenever sbaken the bacilli 
show no tendency to cohere but are at once redistributed 
through the flaid and we have the appearance of a normal 
broth culture. The seeming agglutination can then 
only be due to the fact that during their growth the 
bacilli have been acted upon by some body which 
they themselves have produced and which has so 
altered them that they now cohere together. But are we 
justified in assuming that the active body in this case is 
really the specific agglutinin? According to M. Malvoz * 
we are, but his experiments, confined only to anthrax, are 
very inconclusive, and it would seem more probable that this 

udo-agglutination is rather the result of the action on the 

illi themselves of the digestive ferment which they 
5 secrete, and which as their vitality diminishes 
gradually alters and destroys them. 

Another point relied upon by the supporters of the theory 
is that the effect of repeated bleedings on the agglutinins 
is said to be different from that noticed in the case 
of the antitoxines. As is well known, an animal 
whose serum has been rendered strongly antitoxic by 
repeated injections may be bled repeatedly in small doses 
to such an extent that in a short time an amount of blood 
equal to the total quantity in the body may be removed. If 
a few days later the antitoxic power of the new blood 
formed to take the place of the old be examined it will be 
found to be appreciably the same as that of the original 
blood, even though no further injection of toxine has been 
made. This fact was demonstrated first by Roux and 
Vaillard?* in the case of the tetanus antitoxine, and 
recently Salomonsen and Madsen have confirmed it for the 
antitoxine of diphtheria. It can only point to fresh formation 
of the antitoxine from the cells of the body. Gengou,““ 
however, has recently stated that as regards anthrax at 
least the facts are different in the case of the agglu- 
tinins, and that if an animal be bied the aggluti- 
nating power falls very rapidly and does not rise again. 
His statement is, however, based on very slender evidence 
and it is obvious that in a matter of such importance no 
such dictum could be accepted unless most fully proved. 

At the present moment, then, it may be said that the 
positive evidence in favour of the view that the agglutinins 
are direct secretions of the bacilli, the organism merely 
paying a passive rôle during their formation, is insufficient. 

oreover, various strong objections may be brought against 
it. In the first place, if the agglutinins are formed directly 
by the typhoid bacilli how can cases of typhoid fever occur 
in which the reaction is never present throughout the whole 
course of the disease? It may be argued that in these cases 
the agglutinin is excreted as fast as it is formed. But this 
explanation seems hardly sufficient when we remember that 
the urine, as indeed also the bile, very often shows no 
clumping power at all and never contains more than traces 
of the agglutinin even when the blood is very active. Thus 
in a patient at St. Bartbolomew’s Hospital whose blood 
reacted in a dilution of 1.2000 the urine showed no agglu- 
tinating power even when equal quantities were added to the 
typhoid culture. In another case, too, in which the blood 
gave a complete reaction in a 1 5000 dilution (and a trace in 
1.10000) the urine agglutinated in a dilution of 1.10 but not 
higher. If, then, in these favourable cases the agglutinins 
are only excreted to so slight an extent it is difficult to 
believe that there are others in which the cells of the 
kidney excrete at once every trace of the agglutinin as soon 
as it makes its appearance in the blood. The occurrence 
then of cases of typboid fever in which the agglutinating 
reaction remains totally absent constitutes a most serious 
objection to this theory of the formation of the agglutinins. 

Again, certain facts in connexion with the agglutinating 


2 Malvoz: Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, 1899, p. 630. 
34 Roux and Vaillard: Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, 1893, p. 82. 
3 Salomonsen and Madsen: Ibid., 1898, p. 763. 
2 Gengou: Ibia., 1899, p. 642. 
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reaction itself are extremely difficult to explain on this view. 
For instance, it is not uncommon to find that the agglu- 
tinating reaction reaches its maximum at some considerable 
time after the patient is convalescent. Perhaps tbe best 
example of this is given in Case 13 (Table VIII.). In this case 
12 days after the temperature had reached normal for good 
the maximum agglutinating reaction was obtained with a 1.20 
dilution. The agglutinating power then gradually rose until 
three months later it had reached 1.800, after which it again 
began to fall. Such a fact, which is not an isolated one, can 
hardly be explained except by believing that the agglutinins 
are secretions of the body cells. Forif at a time when the 
micro-organisms can only have been still present in very 
small numbers (twelfth day of convalescence) the reaction only 
reached a height of 1.20, how could it later have reached a 
maximum dilution of 1.800 through the agency of the bacilli, 
since the latter, even if still present at this advanced stage, 
could not have increased in number? Lately, too, Foulerton *’ 
has shown that after preventive typhoid inoculations, dead 
cultures only being used, the agglutinating reaction may still 
be present in some cases for as long as two years afterwards. 
It is very difficult to believe that if the reaction depended on 
a ferment present in the liquid and directly injected at the 
time of the inoculation it could remain present in the aad 
for so long a period of time, since on this view no fres 
formation could take place. How, too, can we explain on this 
theory the fact that certain normal sera manifest sometimes 
a low degree of clumping power towards the typhoid bacillus? 
It may, of course, be assumed that such ‘‘normal” agglutinat- 
ing capacity is not brought about by means of the trae 
specific agglutinins and that bodies, perhaps analogous to 
safranin and vesuvin, which even in very dilute solutions 
can agglutinate the typhoid bacillus (Malvoz™) just as chry- 
soidin acts on the cholera vibrio (Blackstein*’), may be 
present in the blood in these cases. But of this we have no 
evidence and the fact that the normal serum of the horse can 
always agglutinate both the cholera vibrio and also the 
typhoid bacillus and that, as Bordet“ shows, the bodies 
acting on the two micro-organisms in this case are separate, 
distinct, and seemingly specific, points very strongly to the 
view that even in normal sera we are dealing with the 
presence of traces of the true agglutinins and that therefore 
they can only be formed by the body cells. 

The evidence, then, at present in our possession points 
strongly to the view that the agglutinins are ferments not 
directly secreted by the bacilli themselves but praduced by 
the cells of the body and especially those of the spleen, the 
lymph glands, and the bone marrow (Deutsch)! under the 
influence of the stimulus produced by the invading micro- 
Organism. 

THE MECHANISM OF AGGLUTINATION. 


Concerning the mode of action of the agglutinins—tbe 
mechanism of agglutination, in fact—we have yet much 
to learn. According to the view which was first put forward. 
the agglutinins were thought to cause the outside sheath of 
the bacillus to swell up and become viscoid, so that whenever 
tbe bacilli in their movements touched each other they at 
once cohered. This is, however, inadequate. Without doubt 
the bacilli are altered in some slight degree by the action of 
the agglutinins, though whether in the manner imagined by 
Gruber may well be doubted, for no swelling of the sheath 
can be demonstrated even by patient search in the case of 
the typhoid bacillus, while Roger’s experiments on oidium 
albicans, on which alone the theory rests experimentally, 
are open to criticism, since his serum in all probability con- 
tained lysines as well as agglutinins. But the mere fact 
that dead bacilli can be agglutinated as easily as living ones 
shows clearly that the clumping of the bacilli does not 
depend fundamentally on any increased adhesiveness of the 
sheath (even if this be present), but must be brought about 
rather by variations in the intermolecular forces, which 
result from the delicate alterations produced in the bacilli 
by the action of the agglutinins. 


THe RELATION OF AGGLUTININS TO LYSINES AND THE 
CONNEXION OF THE FORMER WITH IMMUNITY. 


Let us now consider what is the meaning of the reaction. 
As it occurs in typhoid fever the agglutinating reaction is 


27 Foulerton: Middlesex Hospital Journal, October, 1899. 
28 Malvoz: Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, 1897, b. 582. 
29 Blackstein: Münchener Medicinische Wochenschrift, 1596, Nos. 44 
and 45, pp. 1067 and 1100. 
30 Bordet: Annales de l'Institut Pasteur. 1899, p. 225. 
31 Deutsch: Ibid., September, 1889. 


obviously, as Widal has long maintained, a reaction of in- 
fection, for it is produced as a direct result of the invasion 
of the typhoid bacillus. But mayit be more? May it also 
have a connexion with immanity, as Gruber has from the first 
believed, and may we thus reconcile to some extent the two 
diverging views? Emmerich and Löw? are of this opinion, 
and they believe that it has the most intimate connexion 
with the development of the bactericidal power, on which 
acquired immunity and recovery from the disease so closely 
depend. In short, agglutination, according to them, is 
nothing more than the first stage in the destruction of the 
bacilli. Under the influence of a single enzyme the sheath, 
they affirm, first swells up and later the bacilli are gradually 
destroyed. 

This view is delightful from its very simplicity, but never- 
theless it presents the very gravest difficulties. In the first 
place, if agglutination is but the first stage in the destruc- 
tion of the bacilli, and if, as seems certain, recovery in a 
case of typhoid fever really occurs through the development 
of bacteriolytic properties, then it seems difficult to under- 
stand how cases can and do recover without the blood ever 
acquiring agglutinating power. Further, Neufeld “ in a case 
of this kind was able definitely to prove that though the 
serum possessed no agglutinating capacity, yet it did possess 
very considerable preventive or bacteriolytic power, a 
minute quantity of the patient’s serum protecting a guinea- 
pig from an otherwise fatal peritoneal injection of typhoid 
culture, while four times the amount of normal serum had no 
effect on a control animal. An exactly similar result was also 
obtained by Pfeiffer and Kolle?“ with an anti-cholera serum. 
The serum in this case possessed no agglutinating pro- 

ies whatever, but bacteriolytic qualities to a remarkable 
egree. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a serom may be strongly 
bactericidal without being agglutinative at all. The reverse 
also may occur. It may agglutinate strongly but possess no 
bacteriolytic properties. This was first shown by Fränkel 
and Otto,“ who by feeding guinea-pigs on large quantities of 
typhoid cultures were able to render their blood agglutinative 
in dilutions of 1.200 and upwards, and yet out of 15 
animals examined only three showed any bactericidal pro- 
perties whatever. Similarly Widal and Sicard,** experimenting 
on frogs, were able to show that after an injection of typhoid 
bacilli the latter remained in the tissues for long periods and 
could 35 and 40 days later be recovered in the lymph sac 
alive and with their virulence unimpaired at a time when the 
lymph itself showed an agglutinating power of 1.1000. Lastly, 
the lack of correspondence between the agglutinative and 
preventive powers in animals inoculated with the typhoid 
bacillus has been clearly brought out by Deutsch“ in bis 
careful observations. To take but oneexample. If we com- 
pare the five sera in his table which had the bighest pre- 
ventive value (0°05) we notice that the agglutinating capacity 
of the same sera varied between 140 and 1.1500 instead 
of being identical in each, as on Emmerich and Löw’s theory 
it must have been. From a consideration of these facts one 
result stands out clearly—namely, that agglutinins and lysines 
are absolutely distinct. Consequently Emmerich and Léw’s 
theory in its original form cannot be maintained. It is true 
that as a rule both bodies are most often present together, so 
that a serum which is highly agglutinative is generally also 
highly bacteriolytic ; but this does not by any means always 
occur; and to say therefore that because a patient's serum 
agglutinates therefore it ipso facto also contains bacteriolytic 
properties and that consequently the patient is protected 
against typhoid fever is clearly an error. 

Agglutination, then, is a reaction of infection. But at 
present we have no direct evidence proving that it takes a 
share in the production of immunity, probable though this is. 
It may be, as Bordet* states, that agglutinated bacilli are 
more sensitive than others to the action of the alexines, or 
bactericidal bodies, and that the object of agglutination 
is therefore really to prepare the way for the action of the 
latter. This, however, is not yet proved, and meanwhile we 
must remember that a patient or an animal may be rendered 
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absolutely immune to typhoid fever or cholera without the 
dlood ever acquiring definite agglutinative properties at all, 
so that agglutination in the ordinary sense cannot be essen - 
tial to the production of immunity. Possibly, however, even 
in these cases traces of the agglutinins may by slightly 
affecting the bacilli further the action of the lysines, and 
thus assist in bringing immunity about. 

Bacteriolytic er.—We have seen, then, that in cases 
of typhoid fever the blood of the patient in the great 
majority of cases develops agglutinative properties. Bacterio- 
= or bactericidal power is also actuaily acquired, as 

onstrated by the observations of Chantemesse and 
Widal,?* and Pfeiffer and Kolle,“ and others. Indeed, on 
the acquisition of this power recovery chiefly depends. It 
should be noticed also that while the mode of origin of the 
agglutinins is open to discussion, our knowledge concerning 
the lysines is much more explicit. Thanks to the discoveries 
ot Bordet,*! Pfeiffer,‘? and Ehrlich,“ it is now certain that 
for a serum to possess bacterlolytic properties two bodies 
must be present in it: first, a body of the nature of a 
digestive ferment, in no wise specific but present in 
minate quantities in normal serum, and to which Ehrlich 
hu given the name ‘‘complement” or ‘‘addiment” ; and 
secondly, the specific ‘‘ immune bodies,” side chains secreted 
directly from the cells of the body, and formed especially in 
the spleen, lymph glands, and bone marrow (Wassermann), 
asthe result of the stimulus afforded by the presence of the 
specific micro-organism. The function of these latter bodies 
isto bring the addiment or digestive ferment, present only in 
minute traces, into direct connexion with the micro-organisms, 
a process effected, as Ehrlich has shown, by their esing 
two different haptophoric groupings, the one impelling them 
strongly to unite with the bacteria (or red corpuscles in the 
case of hæmolysis) and the other joining them to the 
addiment. In this way the ferment which of itself would 
have but the feeblest power of acting on the bacilli, since 
only traces of it are present, is brought into immediate 
contact with the micro-organisms and its digestive action 
becomes at once apparent. 


Antitozic power.—Lastly, with regard to antitoxine. Ia 
there a formation of this also and does the blood 
acquire antitoxic as well as agglutinative and bacteriolytic 
properties? At present we have no evidence whatever that 
such formation takes place. Sanarelli,“ Pfeiffer and Kolle,“ 
and Funck,“ are all agreed on this point, and the result of 
their observations both on typhoid patients as well as on 
immunised animals shows that, just as in cholera, so also in 
typhoid fever, antitoxines if developed are formed only in 
such small quantities that their presence cannot be demon- 
strated. From analogy we should expect that some forma- 
tion would take place and it may be that, though the 
cells secrete even to neutralise the typhoid toxine, yet no 
hyper-secretion of these side chains takes place. At any 
rate, the fact remains that in typhoid fever the blood never 
acquires active antitoxic power. 

Résumé.—If, then, we picture to ourselves the delicate 
changes which occur in the blood of a patient during the 
course of typhoid fever we should say that very early in the 

i , as a rule during the commencement of the second 
week, agglutinative properties are in general acquired. But 
the date at which the agglutinins appear, the amount in 
which they may be present, and the length of time during 
which they may persist are subject to extraordinary varia- 
tions. The reaction is undoubtedly one of infection, and its 
connexion with immunity, though probable, has not as yet 
been proved. A little later in the disease bacteriolytic pro- 
ara make their appearance, and with the gradual increase 

their amount the further growth of the bacilli in the body 
is checked, and finally the latter are gradually digested and 
destroyed. But even now the disease is not quite at an end, 
for the toxines set free by the destruction of the bacilli have 
first to be dealt with. In part they may be neutralised by 
antitoxines, but of this as yet we have no direct evidence, in 
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part they are probably excreted by the usual channels and 
thus eliminated from the body. i 
TREATMENT. 

Daring the last few years, then, our knowledge concerning 

the pathology of typnoid fever has materially increased. 
We know now that the disease consists in a general infection 
of the body by the specific micro-organism, instead of being 
a merely local disease as was once imagined. In addition 
to this we are beginning to gain a definite insight into 
the changes which take place in the blood and tissues 
as the result of the presence of the bacillus, and which 
eventually lead to the destruction of the micro-organism and 
recovery from the disease. Unfortunately, so far a similar 
advance has not as yet been made in the domain of treat- 
ment. The anti-typhoid serum, from which at first much 
was hoped, has not answered to its expectations, possibly 
because the serum so produced has only possessed bacterio- 
lytic qualities and not antitoxic properties as well. 
. Preventive inoculation.—The method of preventive inocu- 
lation, indeed, worked out by Professor A. E. Wright offers 
more immediate prospects of success. By means of similar 
injections of deaa cultures animals may be rendered immune 
against an otherwise fatal dose of the living virus through 
their blood having acquired the bacteriolytic and other 
properties which are normally present in the human organism 
after an attack of typhoid fever. If, therefore, the virus be 
properly standardised, and a sufficient dose be injected, 
there is every reason to believe that immunity against the 
disease can be regularly acquired in man, though how long 
this immunity may last we cannot as yet say, a mere exami- 
nation of the agglutinating power of the blood being in no 
wise sufficient to determine the point. The results of the 
method so far published are at least encouraging, the per- 
centage incidence of the disease in nearly 3000 cases having 
been reduced from 2:5 per cent. among the uninoculated to 
0-95 per cent. among the inoculated. The mortality also was 
somewhat less. 


THE VALUE OF UROTROPIN IN TYPHOID FIVER. 


In one other direction also progress has been made. Our 
knowledge concerning the intectious character of the urine 
has led almost at once to the introduction of a drug which 
eliminates this danger altogether. I allude to urotropin, and 
I desire, in conclusion, to bring before you the marvellous 
effects which are produced by its administration in cases of 
typhoid bacilluria and cystitis, though I may say at once 
that my own observations do but confirm the results already 
obtained in this field by Richardson. Urotropin is formed by 
the action of formalin on ammonia and was introduced six 
years ago into medical practice by Dr. Arthur Nicolaier* as a 
urinary antiseptic. It was soon found to have considerable 
value in checking the decomposition of the urine in cases of 
ammoniacal cystitis, the effect being due. as Dr. Nicolaier 
has shown, to the liberation of free formalin from the drug 
after its passage into the urine. It is true that in the acid 
cystitis produced by bacillus coli it is almost without effect, 
so that it cannot be regarded, as some too bastily have 
thought, as a specific for all forms of urinary infection. So 
far, however, as one variety is concerned it does deserve the 
name. I allude to its effect on the true typhoidal affections 
of the urinary tract. Attention was called to this matter 
last year by Richardson.“ who in nine cases found that the 
typhoid bacilli rapidly disappeared from the urine after its 
use, and from my own observations I can now most strongly 
support his results. 

It would be unbecoming on this occasion, even if time 
permitted, to describe in detail my observations—these I 
have placed in an appendix—but I think that the following 
reproductions of photographs represent more clearly than any 
figures can do the valuable action of the drug. 

Photograph 1 (Fig. 3) (Appendix. Case I.) shows two 
tubes of gelatine. Tube A, that on the left, was inoculated 
on the twenty-fourth day of the illness with two drops of 
the patiemt’s urine. A pure cultivation of what proved to 
be typhoid bacilli developed (the opaque atypical appear- 
ance of the colonies being due to their having sunk 
a little from the surface into the gelatine owing to the 
very bot weather). The patient was then put on uro- 
tropin, 10 grains three times a day, and on the twenty- 
sixth day of his illness, after 30 grains of the drug had been 
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: taken, cultures were again made. The photograph on the 

nage 3 APEE DIX CARE E right shows such a one made with 18 drops 10 urine. 

3 Nothing, however, grew. The typhoid bacilli bad all been 

destroyed and eliminated, and though the drug was stopped 

after 60 grains had been given, cultures made on four 

subsequent occasions never showed any return of the micro- 
organisms. — 

Photograph 2 (Fig. 4) (Appendix, Case VI.) shows a some- 
what similar result. The photograph on the left represents a 
gelatine tube inoculated with a ¿race of the urine of Sept. 16th 
(the fifty-firat day); a pure culture of typical typhoid colonies 
is seen. The patient was then put on urotropin (30 grains 
ter die) and the photograph on the right represents a gelatine 
tube over the surface of which three large drops of urine 
were spread, the urine having been obtained after 30 grains of 
the drug bad been taken. The cultivation bas proved sterile. 
The typhoid bacilli bad been eliminated and destroyed. 
The drug was, however, continued until 120 grains had been 
given (four days in all), but the typhoid bacilli did not 
return, as proved by subsequent cultivation of the urine. 

Photograph 3 (Fig. 5) (A) and (B) (Appendix, Oare V.) 


Fic. 5 (APPENDIX, CASE V.). 


. 


— 


4 oO 


The tube on the left (Tube A) represents a gelatine tube over the 
surface of which two drops of urine were spread. Many typhoid 
colonies have developed. (The opaque atypical appearance of the 
colonies is due to their having sunk a little into the gelatine, owing to 
the very hot weather.) 

On the right Tube B shows a second tube over which two dropa of 
urine from the same pitiert were spread, but after 30 graius of 
urotropin had beentaken. Nothing has grown. 


Fic. 4 (APPENDIX, OASE VI.). 


The tuhe on the left (Tube A) shows a gelatine tube over which a 8 
trace of urine was spread. Very many pie! typhoid colonies are Photograph a shows a drop of the urine dried and stained before 
seen. the administration of the drug. Innumerable typhoid bacilli are seen. 
On the right Tube B shows a second tube over which three large | Photograph b shows a drop of the urine passed after the administra- 
drops of urine from the same patient were spread, after 30 grains of | tion of 30 grains. dried and stained as before. No ‘bacilli are seen and 
urotropin bad been taken. Nothing has grown. cultures proved their absence. 


it was with bacilli. 
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represents the same result, but in a somewhat different way 
this case a drop of the urine itself was stained before and 
after the administration of 30 grains of the drug. In the one 
case enormous numbers of typhoid bacilli are seen, in the 
other none are visible. Cultures also showed their absence. 
The drug was continued until 120 grains had been given and 
was then stopped ; the bacilli, however, did not return. 
Photograph 4 (Fig. 6) (Appendix, Case III.) shows the mar- 


Fia. 6 (APPENDIX, CASE III.). 


On the right a test-tube full of turbid bacilluric urine is seen, on the 
left the clear urine passed about 18 hours later, after only 20 grains of 
the drug had been taken. The absence of the bacilli was confirmed by 
culture (The reproduction does not do justice to the contrast, which 
was well exhibited by the photograph.— Bp. L.) 


vellous naked-eye change which is produced in the urine by 
the administration of the drug. The photograph on the right 
represents the urine itself, on the eighteenth day, turbid as 
That on the left shows the test-tube 
full of urine passed on the following day after 20 grains only 
of the drug had been taken. It was now quite clear to the 
naked eye. Onultures also made with three drops of the urine 
showed no growth. Farther examination, however, proved 
that in this case a few bacilli were really present, even after 
60 grains had been taken, and that, therefore, to be quite 
certain of curing the condition, it would always be wise to 
continue the use of the drug for a week. 

The photographs which I have shown happen to deal with 
cases of bacilluria, but in, cases of typhoid cystitis, as the 
detailed record of the cases shows, the effect of the drug is 
almost as instantaneous, the pus as well as the bacilli dis- 
appearing within one, or at most two, days. 

If, then, we sum up the effect of the drug on cases of 
typhoid bacilluria and cystitis we may say that the imme- 
diate effect of the drug is extraordinary. If the urine has 
been turbid before with bacilli, at the end of 24 hours—that 
is to say, after 30 grains have been given—the urine will now 
be found quite clear. Possibly cultures may reveal a few 
bacilli, but this is not always the case. So marked and 
immediate, indeed, is the effect of the drug that, if the 
urine is not clear at the end of 24 hours, we may at once 
suspect most strongly that the bacillus present is not the 
typhoid bacillus bat one of the varieties of bacillus coli. If 
the drug be continued a permanent cure will be effected 
(unless possibly in the event of reinfection from the blood). 
Sach a . cure may sometimes be effected by 60 
grains of urotropin, but to make certain it would be well 
always to continue the drug for at least one week. 

Under what circumstances, then, should the drug be given 
in cases of typhoid fever? Evidently whenever a urinary 
complication due to the typhoid bacillus has occurred. But 
seeing that at the present time the bacilluria and even the 


cystitis most often passes unnoticed from the patient com- 
plaining of no symptoms, and seeing that they are always a 
source of danger; the question arises whether the drug should 
not be given (30 grains daily) in all cases of typhoid fever, 
throughout its whole course and during the first three weeks 
of convalescence, as was first suggested by Richardson, with 
the intention of preventing these complications. It should 
be added that, taken in such doses, and during such a pro- 
longed period, the drug produces no ill effect beyond occa- 
sionally some urethral pain if the urine is allowed to 
become concentrated. It may be combined, too, with any 
ordinary medicine, and therefore interferes in no way with 
the usual treatment of the disease. The routine use of the 
drug, therefore, would seem to be strongly indicated, for 
no nursing, however good, no care taken with the urine, can 
possibly prevent some soiling of the linen and the possible 
spread of infection if the case be one of typhoid bacilluria. 
In hospital practice, however, with good nursing the matter 
is of less importance. In private practice the case is very 
different. I do not here refer to cases treated in the houses 
of the rich but rather to those occurring in the squalid 
dwellings of the or, to those sad cases where whole 
families live in single rooms, and where the spread of 
infection from the sick to the healthy is no fiction 
but an actual fact, and one, too, which is becoming more 
generally recognised. Since in all probability in such 
cases, as I have elsewhere pointed out, the urine rather than 
the fæces is chiefly at fault, it is oan to hope that by 
eliminating the former source of danger altogether a very 
sensible diminution in the spread of the disease may in time 
be brought about. 

I have now brought to a conclusion the task with 
which I have been entrusted. In expressing my deep sense 
of the honour thereby conferred upon me by the College I 
desire also to record my gratitude to the Physicians and 
Pathologists of St. Bartholomew's Hospital for the help 
which they have at all times given to mein my work. If I 
have succeeded in any way in carrying out the wishes of 
the founder of these lectures it is to their unvarying kindness 
that I must attribute my good fortune. 


APPENDIX. 


The following cases of typhoid bacilluria and cystitis 
treated with urotropin demonstrate clearly that in this drug 
we possess, as Richardson first stated, an almost specific 
remedy. To be certain of effecting a cure the drug should 
be given for a week (10 grains three times a day) though 
often very much smaller amounts are in reality sufficient. 
The urine in the following cases, the patients with one 
exception all being males, was pas directly into a 
sterilised vessel, and cultures were then made on gelatine or 
agar. One tube received one drop of urine and a second 
three, or more. 

Case I. (Luke Ward; Dr. Gee).—The patient was a male, 
aged 21 years. He had an attack of typhoid fever of 
medium severity. On Sept. 5th, 1899 (the twenty-fourth day), 
the urine was obtained and was found to be clear, acid, and 
to contain no albumin, but cultures made from two drops of 
the urine revealed a pure culture of typhoid bacilli (Fig. 3). 
On Sept. 6th the patient was put on urotropin, 10 grains ter 
die, the drug being .stopped on the 8th, after 60 grains 
had been given. On the 7th (the twenty-sixth day of the 
disease) three drops of the urine proved sterile on 
cultivation. On the 8th (the twenty-seventh day) the same 
result was obtained with eight drops. The temperature 
reached normal on the 9th and the urine though tested by 
cultivation on four subsequent occasions (Sept. 16th and 
23rd and Oct. 5th and 16th) never showed any return of the 
typhoid organisms. In this case, then, not a very severe 
one, the bacilli were entirely eliminated after 30 grains of 
urotropin and they never returned, though only 60 grains 
were given in all. The following case is also somewhat 
similar, though unfortunately it was not followed up after 
the cessation of the drug. 

Case II. (Hope Ward; Dr. Gee).—(In this case, the only 
female case recorded, the urine was drawn off by catheter.) 
The patient had an extremely severe attack of fever followed 
by a relapse. The temperature was, however, coming down, 
when on Oct. 4th, 1899 (the fiftieth day of the disease), 


50 Dr. A. Hill, the medical officer of health of Birmingham, in his 
report for 1898 computed that in that city during the year at least 86 
cases of typhoid fever. or one-seventh of the total number, were 
directly due to infection from another case.” 
have expressed a somewhat similar opinion, 
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she experienced some pain and difficulty in micturition. 


The urine also was found to contain pus and typhoid bacilli’ 


were present in it in enormous numbers. On Oct. 6th the 
condition of the patient’s urine was the same. She was put 
on urotropin—eight grains night and morning—and four 
days later, on Oct. 10th, on which day the temperature 
reached normal for good, the urine was found to be quite 
natural in every way; cultures also proved it to be sterile. 
72 grains of urotropin had in this case eliminated the micro- 
organisms. 

It seemed probable from these cases that small quantities 
of urotropin—60 grains, for example—would be sufficient to 
free the urine permanently from typhoid bacilli. As a 
matter of fact, though this is sometimes the case it is not 
always true. If the urotropin be given only for a couple of 
days it may happen that after an apparent total disappear- 
ance from the urine the bacilli may return after the drug has 
been stopped and even become as numerous as before. The 
explanation doubtless is that a few isolated bacilli, having 
become lodged among the cells of the bladder wall, are 
thereby protected from the action of the drug and so escape 
destruction. As soon, however, as the urine ceases to 
contain formalin they begin to germinate again and the 
bacilluria returns. The following case is a good example of 
this class. 

CASE III. (Matthew Ward; Sir Dyce Duckworth).— The 
patient was a male, aged 24 years. He had a very 
severe attack of typhoid fever. The temperature reached 
normal for good on the twenty-seventh day (Nov. 17th, 1899) 
and did not rise again. The urine was examined on the 
eighteenth day (Nov. 8th) and was found to be turbid 
from the presence of myriads of typhoid bacilli. It was acid 
and had a faint cloud of albumin. On the same day the 
patient was put on urotropin, 10 grains ter die. The 
drug was continued until 60 grains had been given and 
was then stopped. The urine was examined after 20 grains 
of the drug had been taken and the most marked change was 
noticed init (Fig. 6). Instead of being turbid from bacilli it 
was now quite clear and cultures (three drops of urine) 
showed no growth. Similar results were obtained from the 
urine after 40 and 60 grains had been taken. It seemed, there- 
fore, that the patient was cured. This, however, was not 
so, for a week later, though the urine was clear, acid, 
and contained no albumin, cultures revealed the presence 
of many typhoid bacilli. Three days later, on the 20th, 
the condition was worse, the urine was now turbid with 
bacilli and contained pus. The upper layers of the urine 
after the pus had settled showed no albumin. On this 
day, therefore, the patient was again put on urotropin 
for two days, the drug being stopped after 60 grains had been 
administered. The result is instructive. After 20 grains 
had been taken the urine had again changed most mar- 
vellously. Instead of being turbid it was clear and contained 
no albumin or pus. Under the microscope, however, a few 
typhoid bacilli were seen and culture revealed the presence 
of many. After 30 grains cultures from three drops of 
the urine showed only 30 colonies of typhoid bacilli, after 
40 grains only six colonies, while after 60 grains (Nov. 23rd) 
one colony only was obtained. The bacilli evidently bad not 
been entirely eliminated and, as might have been expected, 
they at once returned when the urotropin was stopped 
(Nov. 23rd). Thus four days later (Nov. 27th) the urine was 
again turbid and typhoid bacilli were found; it contained 
a little pus but no albumin. Urotropin was again 
ordered in the same dose but for a longer period of time. 
It was given from Nov. 27th to Dec. 4th, 210 grains 
being given in all. This proved completely successful. 
After 20 grains the urine again became clear and cultures 
revealed no typhoid bacilli. So also after 110 grains had 
been given. On Dec. 4th the urotropin was stopped, but 
the urine, though examined on Dec. 6th and 16th, never 
showed any return of the bacilluria. The case is of interest, 
then, as showing that sometimes the drug must be given for 
longer periods in order to effect a cure, and accordingly in 
the following case this was dore. 

OASE IV. (Luke Ward; Dr. Gee).—The patient was a 
male, aged 36 years. He had an attack of medium severity, 
though the fever was prolonged, the temperature reaching 
normal only on the fifty-third day. The urine was examined 
bacteriologically three times during the attack, but it was 
always natural; typhoid bacilli were never present. Five 
days after defervescence, however (Nov. 24th, 1899), the 
urinae was found to be turbid with typhoid bacilli and to 
show a deposit of pus. There was no pain or frequency of 


‘also the same result was obtained. 


micturition ; there was a cloud of albumin. On the following 
day (the 25th), the condition of the urine being the same, 
the patient was put on urotropin, 10 grains ter die. It 
was given for three days (Nov. 25th to 28th) and then 
stopped, 90 grains being given in all. After 20 grains had 
been taken the urine again showed the same marvellous 
change observed in other cases. Instead of being turbid 
with bacilli not a single bacillus could be seen under the 
microscope, though 24 colonies grew on a tube inoculated 
with three drops of urine. After 50 grains the urine was 
sterile and again after 80 grains (Nov. 28th). On this day 
(the 28th) the urotropin was stopped, but the urine, though 
tested on Dec. lst, 6th, and 12th, never showed any return 
of the bacilli or pus; the cure was complete. 

The three following cases are very similar. They 
all show the total disappearance of the bacilli after 30 
grains of the drug, but to make sure of its permanence the 
administration was continued for a few days longer. 

CASE V. (Elizabeth Ward; Sir T. Lauder Brunton).—The 
patient was a male, aged six years. He had a severe attack 
of fever. The temperature reached normal for good on the 
thirtieth day (August 19th, 1899). Nothing abnormal had 
up to that time been noticed with regard to the urine. On 
the following day, however (the 20th), hematuria suddenly 
occurred. On the 22nd the bæmaturia was still present. 
Under the microscope, in addition to red corpuscles, pus 
cells and many bacilli were seen, which latter proved on 
cultivation to be typhoid bacilli. The hæmaturia then 
ceased, but the baci!luria continuing the patient was put on 
urotropin, 10 grains three times a day, for four days 
(August 25th to the 29th), 120 grains being given in all. 
On the following day (the 26th) after 30 grains of the 
drug had been given the bacilli were found to have 
entirely disappeared. None could be seen under the micro- 
scope and none demonstrated by culture (Fig. 5). The same 
result was obtained on the 28th after 70 grains of the drug 
had been given. On the 29th the urotropin was stopped (120 
grains having been given in all) and two days later 
(the 31st) cultures still showed the absence of typhoid 
bacilli. 

CASE VI. (Mark Ward; Dr. Church).—The patient was a 
male, aged 20 years. He had avery severe attack followed by 
a relapse. The temperature reached normal for good on the 
fifty-first day. On Sept. 9th (the forty-fourth day, or fourth . 
day of the relapse) the urine was natural in every way. It 
was clear, acid, and contained no albumin; cultures showed 
the absence of typhoid bacilli. On Sept. 11th a marked 
change occurred. The urine was now turbid and contained 
innumerable typhoid bacilli; it was acid and showed a very 
faint cloud of albumin. Five days later, on the 16th, a 
similar result was obtained. On this day the temperature 
reached normal for good. The patient was put on urotropin, 
10 grains three times a day. On the following day, the 17th, , 
after 30 grains of the drug the same marvellous change that 
has been noticed so often before was here again seen. The 
urine instead of being turbid with myriads of typhoid bacilli 
was now clear. No bacilli were seen under the microscope 
and none were revealed by culture. (Fig. d.) After 60 grains 
The urotropin was con- 
tinued for four days (Sept. 16th to 20th), 120 grains being 
given in all. The urine was examined again on the 28th, 
but with a negative result, the cure being complete. 

OASE VII. (Colston Ward; Dr. Hensley).—The patient was 
a man, aged 42 years. He suffered from an extremely severe 
attack of the fever, followed by arelapse. The temperature 
reached normal for good on the fifty-second day. The urine 
was examined on four occasions (the fourteenth, twenty-first, 
thirty-third, and forty-sixth days) during the attack. But 
though on the fourteenth day it contained one-fifth of 
albumin no typhoid bacilli were ever found. Nine days 
after defervescence, however (on Dec. 22nd, 1899), it was 
found to be turbid with typhoid bacilli. A week later (on 
the 29th) the bacilli were fewer in number but could still 
be seen under the microscope. The urine was acid and 
contained no albumin. The patient was now put on 
urotropin, 10 grains ter die, and on the following day, after 
30 grains had been taken, the bacilli were found by culture 
(four drops) to have entirely disappeared. A similar result 
was obtained on Jan. 2nd, 1900, after 160 grains had been 
administered. On the 4th the drug was stopped, 180 grains 
having been given in all. The urine was again examined on 
Jan. 8th but was still sterile. 

Lastly, I may quote the following two cases in which after 
50 and 60 grains respectively the bacilli were present, but 
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in which they disappeared finally after a few more doses of 
the drug. 

Case VIII.—The patient was a male, aged 13 years. He 
was admitted late in the disease. The temperature reached 
normal on the twenty-seventh day. Two days later 
(Nov. 29th, 1899)—that is to say, when the temperature had 
been normal for two days—the urine was found to be bacilluric 
to the naked eye. It was acid and contained the faintest 
trace of albumin but no pus. The bacilli proved to be 
typhoid bacilli. On Dec. lst and 2nd the condition remained 
unchanged. On the latter date urotropin, 10 grains three 
times a day, was ordered. On the following day (Dec. 3rd) 
a marked change had occurred after 20 grains only had been 
taken. The urine was found to be quite natural to the 
naked eye and to the microscope. It was clear, acid, and 
contained no albumin. No bacilli could be seen and culture 
(four drops) revealed none. A few, however, were still 
lurking in the bladder, for on Dec. 4th, the patient then 
having taken 50 grains of urotropin, one single colony did 
develop on the culture media. The drug was continued and 
the urine was again tested on Dec. 6th, when 140 grains 
had been administered. The urine now proved sterile. The 
urotropin was stopped, 140 grains having been given in all, 
bat the urine tes by culture on subsequent occasions (on 
Dec. 9th and 16th) showed no return of the bacilli. 

Case IX.—The patient was a male, aged 31 years. The 
temperature reached normal on the thirty-first day for good. 
On Nov. 25th, 1899 (the twenty-third day), I first saw the 
urine. lt was immediately seen by the naked eye to be 
tarbid with micro-organisms which on culture proved to be 
typhoid bacilli. It was acid and contained no albumin, but 
showed a sediment of pus. There was no pain or frequency 
of micturition. On Nov. 29th the condition of the urine was 
the same ; 1 was prescribed in the same doses as 
before. On the following day (the 30th), after 30 grains had 
been taken, there was a marked improvement. The urine, 
however, still contained a little pus and under the microscope 
a few bacilli could be seen. Oultures showed many colonies. 
Oa Dec. 1st, after 60 grains had been taken, the urine was 
clear, contained no pus, and no bacilli could be seen; 21 
colonies, however, developed on the cultures (four drops of 
urine). On Dec. 4th, 110 grains having been now given, the 
urine proved sterile. Two days later (Dec. 6th) the drug 
was stopped. In all 200 had been administered. 
Cultivations proved that the urine on this day contained no 
typhoid bacilli and similar results were obtained on Dec. 9th 
and Dec. 16th. The bacilli in this case, then, disappeared 
after 110 grains of the drug had been given. To make 
oa however, of a permanent cure 200 grains were given 


In conclusion, the following case may be briefly men- 
tioned because if shows so clearly the long duration of 
the bacilluria if left untreated and the immediate and per- 
manent effect of the drug in arresting it. 

Case X. (Oolston Ward; Dr. Hensley).—The patient 
was a man, aged 22 years. On admission, on the thirteenth 
day of his illness, he was found to be suffering from typhoid 
fever and nephritis. aaa? case is referred to in Lecture II.) 
The urine was tarbid with typhoid bacilli, and this con- 
dition continued unaltered throughout his illness, being 
confirmed by bacteriological examinations made on the 
sixteenth, twenty-fifth, thirty-second, and thirty-fourth 
days. On the latter day (Jan. 24th, 1900) the tempera- 
ture reached normal, the urine still containing myriads of 
4 at bacilli. Urotropin, 10 three times a day, was 

ered and was given from Jan. 24th to 3lst, 210 grains 
being taken inall. On Jan. 25th, after 20 grains had been 
taken, colonies of typhoid bacilli still ap in the 
culture tubes. But on the 26th, 27th, 20th, and 3lst the 
urine was sterile. The drug vas now sto , but the cure 
had been permanent, for further bacteriological examina- 
tions made on Feb. 3rd, 5th, 9th, 14th, 19th, 26th, and 
March 7th showed no return of the micro-organisms. 


PROSECUTIONS UNDER THE Foop AND Dkrvas 
AcT.—At Calne, Wiltshire, on April 5th a grocer was fined 
ls. with 7s. costs for selling baking powder which contained 
38 per cent. of alum; another grocer was ordered to pay 
costs for selling carbonate of magnesia for magnesia, and a 
confectioner was fined 1s. with 7s. costs for selling as quinine 
wine a liqaid which consisted of orange wine containing 
10 grains of quinine hydrochlorate per pint, whereas the 
quinine wine the British Pharmacopcia contains 
20 grains to the pint, 
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PANDEMIC PLAGUE AND ENDEMIC CENTRES. 

Six years ago plague was regarded as a disease only of 
historical interest. Its presence in one or two centres in 
Persia, India, Arabia, and China was not considered to be of 
much importance, its continuance there being attributed in 
the main to the filthy condition ander which the inhabitants 
dwelt, which prevented the disease from being completely 
stamped out. This view took no cognisance of the natural 
history of plagye, or of the rarity of an epidemic disease 


completely disappearing from every part of the world, or of 
the existence of other factors besides ordinary sanitary con- 
ditions which periodically in the ages give to epidemic 
diseases a fresh impetus that brings them to the front as 
active agents. If we are to be guided by historical records 
it is clear that plague has always been characterised by 
periods of activity and of quiescence, often disa 
completely from the countries in which it has prevailed for 
years and not re-appearing for long intervals and then re- 
appearing in a pandemic form. The last pandemic of plague 
was in full activity in the seventeenth century and covered a 
large portion of Asia, Africa, and Europe. Towards the end of 
the seventeenth century it began to retire and continued in 
a state of retrocession for 150 years, until in 1845 it dis- 
appeared from Egypt which had for many years been an 
endemic centre. Its cessation in such a centre was considered 
by some to be a triumph for sanitary science as understood 
50 years ago; but it is now known from Arabian sources that 
similar disappearances have taken place before and that in 
one of these intervals Egypt was free from plague for at least 
300 years. Since 1850 the tendency of plague to fall still 
lower in the pandemic or epidemic scale has been arrested, 
and there has been a visible recrudescence, as manifested in 
the local outbreaks a little over 20 years ago in Asia Minor 
and on the Volga, and in the extension of plague from 
Yunnan to Pakhoi about the same time. It is due to these 
smaller recrudescences that we have become familiar with 
the old and new endemic centres in Arabia, in Mesopotamia, 
in Benghasi in Northern Africa, in Ghurwal and Kumaon in 
India, and in Yunnan in China. It is a remarkable fact, how- 
ever, that the more the records of plague are studied the 
more these endemic centres recede and the more certain it 
becomes that endemic centre” is only a relative term. 
There are, so far as can be made out, no permanent homes of 
plague. Even in Irak in Mesopotamia, the oldest and most 
permanent home we are acquainted with, plague disappeared 
for 75 years during the Abbasidic dynasty, and later for 
100 years. There are no restricted localities where it can be 
said that plague has always and perennially existed. The 
endemic centres shift from one locality to another. Some- 
times they are in the highlands and at others in the 
lowlands. On the strength of plague being endemic in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia for so many centuries the theory 
was held that plague took its origin in the low-lying marshes 
and inundated lands of these countries and that these were 
the conditions necessary for its annual reproduction. To-day 
this can be no longer exclusively held, for the present 
endemic centres of plague are in the highlands of Arabia, 
India, and China. 

The Chinese endemic centre in Yunnan, from which the 
present pandemic is derived, is between 5000 and 7000 feet 
high. It has been known as an endemic centre of plague 
since 1870, but there are Chinese records which seem to 
indicate that the disease probably existed there over 100 
years ago, for mention is made in the last years of last 
century of a strange and fatal rat disease occurring which 
also affected the inhabitants. There are no records dis- 
covered which make the endemic centre older than this, 
and there is no evidence to show that the Black Death of 
1348 arose from Yunnan. M. Rocher, who first drew 
attention to Yunnan as an endemic centre of plague, is of 
opinion that it was first introduced before 1840 by Moham- 
medan pilgrims returning by Burmah from the Hedjaz, and 
2! (TTT... 

1 An address dellvered before the South-West London Medical Society 
on March 14th, 1900. 
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that it has continued to be endemic in that province since. 
A notable fact connected with this centre is that notwith- 
standing the backward condition of sanitation in China the 
tendency of plague to spread from Yunnan has been so 
slight, even in the presence of a large rebellion in the pro- 
vince, that it has taken more than 50 years to pass 
from Yannan to Canton, a distance of not more than 
1000 miles. For several years previously to its arrival 
in Canton it had spread to smaller towns but had 
never assumed any large epidemic proportions. In 1894, 
however, the disease obtained a thorough hold of Canton 
and destroyed in a short time 80,000 of its inhabitants out of 
1,000,000. Since 1894 plague has prevailed more or less in 
Northern and Southern China, Formosa, Japan, India. the 
Philippines, Honolulu, the Mauritius, Jeddah, Alexandria, 
and Oporto, and has made its appearance in Southern and 
Central America, on the eastern coast of South Africa, and 
in Australia. True, it is only in India, China, Formosa, and 
the Mauritius that plague has assumed an epidemic form of 
any dimensions, but its expansion over different parts of 
the world is a fact the significance of which has to be care- 
fully considered and the importance of which is not to be 
minimised by its apparent powerlessness to cause a destruc- 
tive epidemic. The general mildness and circumscribed 
limitations of the indigenous cases which have sprung up 
outside Asia in those places into which plague has been 
imported tend to give rise to the impression that the plague 
no longer possesses, except among Asiatic races, its power of 
mischief, but against this is to be pointed out the fact that, 
with the exception of the Black Death in the fourteenth 
century the ordinary behaviour of plague in new localities 
is slow and insidious, and that its hold on a locality is not 
necessarily to be measured by the effect produced on its first 
arrival or even on its second or third manifestation. We have 
a good illustration of this in Calcutta, in which plague cases 
have existed on and off since 1896, and it is only now in 
1900 that the cases are beginning to assume higher propor- 
tions. The Great Plague of London, again, was but the 
culininating stage of several previous epidemics occurring at 
various intervals of time over some 70 years, none of which 
were free from a few cases of plague. As in a localised 
epidemic, even when severe, the disease is noticed to confine 
its energy in the early stages to a small portion of a city and 
bat slightly to affect districts distant from this centre until a 
considerable time has elapsed or perhaps not until the 
plague has disappeared altogether from the locality first 
affected, so also plague in its epidemic or pandemic form 
sometimes advances in a similarly halting fashion, acquiring 
slowly and gradually a sure foundation for its future progress 
wherever conditions exist favourable to its development. 


SOME CAUSES OF OBSCURITY AS REGARDS MODE OF 
EXTENSION. 


Modera systems of rapid communication by which intelli- 
gence of events occurring in different parts of the world 
become quickly known, combined with a more accurate 
knowledge of the disease, place us to-day in a much more 
advantageous position for watching the broadcast sowing of 
the seed preparatory to its ripening than was possible in 
the olden days, and probably it is to the absence of 
this means of intelligence in past times that so much con- 
fusion arose regarding the sources and origin of epidemics. 
But even with the advantages named it is a curious fact that 
the manner in which a locality becomes infected can seldom 
be determined, and in the investigations which have been 
carried oat to decide this question the cases which were 
supposed to be the first are almost invariably found to be 
preceded by other cases until the record goes back to a time 
when nothing can be definitely settled. Bombay, Alex- 
andria, and Oporto are examples. There can be no doubt 
that the disease was imported into these towns, but when 
and in what way are unknown. Conjecture has always to 
fill up the gap unless in those exceptional cases in which the 
imported disease catches on immediately. Investigation on 
systematic lines will alone clear up satisfactorily these 
obscurities. In the meantime the mystery attaching to the 
origin of plague in many localities may be partly explained 
by the fact that until recently the various types of plague 
were not clearly defined and consequently easily escaped 
recognition, and partly to the fact that the disease is 
disserninated by animals, especially rats. These are factors 
which certainly play an important ròle in the spread of this 
insidious disease. 

Of the varieties of plague the ambulant, the fulminating, 


and the pneumonic are the most difficult to diagnose. The 
ambulant is apt to be overlooked because of the mildness of 
the symptoms. There are slight fever, malaise, headache, 
congested eyes, and a glandular swelling, but the sickness is 
often short in duration and does not attract any particular 
attention. The fulminating type and the pneumonic type are 
severe and fatal forms of plague, often without buboes, and 
are specially likely to be taken for other diseases, the latter 
being mistaken for some severe affection of the lungs. An 
acquaintance with the fact that there are different types of 
plague does not assist to any great extent unless these types 
are diagnosed when met with and it must be confessed that 
owing to the deceptive characters which they assume there 
is great risk of them being not recognised. 

The importance of the dissemination of plague by rats is 
only gradually being appreciated. It is a well-attested fact 
and has in numerous localities been the precursor of an 
extensive outbreak. The rat plague is also slow in its pro- 
gress and it must not be imagined that it is just previously to 
the rats dying in their hundreds and thousands that plague 
is imported into the locality; the origin has to be sought 
at a much earlier period when mortality occurs only among 
one or more rats in groups. It was a well-known fact among 
the ancient Hindoos that when rats began to die in a house 
it was time for the inmates to Jeave their abode. Rats when 
they sicken with plague leave their holes and come out into the 
open. They look ill and are in a dazed condition, their eyes 
are watery and bleary, their coats are partially deprived of 
bair, and they hobble about with difficulty and stagger and fall. 
They make very little attempt to escape when approached 
and their bebaviour is so extraordinarily different from what 
is usual that the illness from which they are suffering may be 
at once suspected. The glands of plague-infected rats are 
enlarged and these, together with the internal organs and 
blood, contain plague bacilli. It is not safe to handle rate 
which are either suffering, or bave recently died, from 
plague. 

It has been a decided advance in our knowledge to learn 
that there are varieties of plague, that they are not easily reco- 
gnised, and that rats are susceptible to plague and are dis- 
seminators of it, and the want of that knowledge accounts 
in no small measure for the frequent failure to determine 
precisely either the means by which, or the time at which, 
plague is introduced into a locality. Plague bas ofte& been 
connected with the corn ships of an infected country reach- 
ing a healthy port. When not brought by infected men 
or their personal effects there can be but little doubt that 
the infection was not in the corn but in the rats amongst 
the corn. 


SPECIAL DANGER TO OTHER COUNTRIES DURING THE 
EARLY AND LATE STAGES OF AN EPIDEMIC. 


Great importance has always been attached to the danger. 
of the extension of plague when a town is in the throes of an 
epidemic, but probably there is more danger to countries 
communicating by sea with an infected port at the begin- 
ning or decline of an epidemic than when it is at its height 
and everyone is in a state of alarm and strict precautions are 
taken both at the infected port and the healthy port. In 
the early stages, while there is no suspicion of the disease 
existing, the infection may readily be transported to other 
countries, and it depends on whether the imported cases are 
at once recognised or not as to the disease having a 
chance of being disseminated. In September, 1896, two 
cases of plague occurred at the London Docks in ships 
that left India before plague was even suspected to exist in 
that country. Early recognition prevented extension. Let 
us suppose for a moment that the disease had not been 
recognised and, having found a favourable soil, bad spread ; 
then the simultaneous or almost simultaneous appearance of: 
plague in London and Bombay would have perplexed every-: 
one. In 1899 three cases of plague occurred in Asuncion in. 
Paraguay among Portuguese sailors who arrived from Oporto 
nearly two months before the disease was suspected to exist 
in Portugal. The disease was not recognised as plague, and 
if suspicion had not been aroused that one of the cases was 
yellow fever, for which the authorities were at that time on 
the watch as it was present in Buenos Ayres, the two deaths 
would have passed unnoticed and the clue to subsequent 
events would have been lost. As these cases are interesting 
from a diagnostic point of view and illustrate the ease with 
which a centre of infection can be established, I shall give a 
short account of them. 

The first case at Asuncion showed a glandular enlarge- 
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ment and some obscure lung affection, death being attri- 
buted to disease of the lungs. The second case 
showed symptoms believed by one medical man to be 
those of acute gastritis and by another to be those of 
a general infection, possibly yellow fever. It was because 
of this latter opinion that several distinguished physicians 
were sent to attend the post-mortem examination in order to 
decide the question, as it was of importance that if the 
disease were yellow fever precautionary measures to prevent 
its spread should be immediately adopted. The necropsy 
revealed general congestion of the internal organs, 
hemorrhagic swellings in the spleen, an enlarged liver, 
and an acute gastro-enteritis. The conclusion arrived at 
was that it was not a case of yellow fever. No one, however, 
suspected plague, which was unknown in America and 
which was not known to be nearer than Egypt. The third 
case, which came off the same ship, was that of a sailor who 
went to a small village at some distance from Asuncion. 
He was taken ill there and five months afterwards, on his 
return to Asuncion, he was found on examination to have 
the signs still upon him of buboes characteristic of plague. 
The three cases are excellent examples of the uncertainty of 
the diagnosis of plague when no suspicion of plague is in 
the mind of the medical man. The true significance of 
these cases in Asuncion was not realised until five months 
afterwards and then only when a new disease, distin- 
guished by symptoms resembling typhus fever, mening- 
itis, and pneumonia, and frequently accompanied by 
glandular enlargements in the groin, axilla, or neck, 
had ap and prevailed, first of all in a sporadic 
form in the town for about two months, and Jater in an 
epidemic form in the barracks. Only gradually was the 
suspicion aroused that the disease ee be plague, and once 
that suspicion became general, the discovery, isolation, and 
culture of the plague bacillus, the classical symptoms of 
plague which many of the cases presented, and the no less 
characteristic anatomical features which were observed at 
the mortem examination cleared away every possible 
doubt. In an investigation which followed this discovery 
no difficulty was experienced in tracing the new disease back 
to its commencement; nor was there any difficulty in reco- 
gnising the symptoms and post-mortem appearances which 
had perplexed the medical men six months previously as 
belonging to true cases of plague though the cases appeared 
at a time when plague in Oporto, where they came from, was 
not even suspected to exist. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ASUNGION OUTBREAK. 


Even when plague has acquired a firm hold on a locality it 
is almost impossible to prognosticate its course. Local out- 
breaks vary exceedingly in their intensity and extent. They 
may be rapidly spreading and fatal, or they may be 
exceedingly slow in their extension, and they may be deadly 
or benign in their character. In Canton the disease rapidly 
spread, destroyed a large number of the inhabitants in 
about seven months, and then declined, not to re-appear in 
the following years. In Bombay it has continued year 
after year in a less intense form than in Canton, but has 
managed to destroy nearly as many inhabitants. In Calcutta 
it has been comparatively mild but is slowly becoming more 
intense. In Jeddah, Alexandria, and Oporto the first outbreak 
has been extremely limited in its nature. In Asuncion 
plague never assumed the dimensions of a large epidemic. 
300 deaths in all would probably cover the extent of the out- 
break, and it has been of a mild nature, many of the cases 
being of the ambulant form, with simple glandular enlarge- 
ment and no serious illness. Even the severe cases did not 
present a higher mortality than 50 per cent., which contrasts 
favourably with the mortality in. India and China of 80 per 


cent. The importance of the outbreak of plague at Asuncion’ 


does not consist in the small mortality and comparative 
insignificance of the numbers attacked, but in the fact that 
plague has acquired in this locality a centre for its diffusion 
to other parts of the American continent. The disease has 
spread without hindrance to Buenos Ayres, to Santos, to 
Rosario, and to Central America, and the outlook is serious 
because a continent never known to have been visited by 
plague is now infected in several localities. Nor is it likely 
that the infection will be limited even to America, for the 
infected ports in that country are now a fresh source of 
danger to other parts of the world, as evidenced by the 
recent occurrence of plague at Cape Town on board of a 
vessel recently arrived from Rosario. 


THE DIAGNOSIS OF PLAGUE. 


As previously stated the difficulty of diagnosis of plague 
arises from the several s and forms which it assumes, and 
unless the medical man is on the alert for plague and is fully 
conversant with the types the disease may easily at the 
commencement escape attention. In Bombay some of the 
earlier cases, with swoilen cervical glands and throat sym- 
ptoms, were mistaken for diphtheria. In Jeddah, where 
lung symptoms predominated, the earlier cases were taken 
for influenza; and in Calcutta, where the ambulant or mild 
form with buboes occurred, some of them were attributed to 
syphilis, others to non-venereal buboes or malaria, and others 
to injury due to a strain or accident. It will thus be evident 
that a disease which may be mistaken for yellow fever, 
gastro-enteritis, typhus fever, diphtheria, influenza, syphilis, 
malaria, and parotitis is one in which diagnosis from clinica} 
symptoms alone is by no means easy. 

The two most perplexing forms of plague are the ambulant 
and the pneumonic. The ordinary bubonic form bas, as a rule, 
very characteristic symptoms. There are certain symptoms 
which are common to all severe forms of plague. These 
are the peculiar expression of the face, the halting speech, 
the appearance of the tongue, and the staggering gait. 
The countenance in the early stages depicts anxiety and 
distress, in the later stages resignation and apathy. When 
delirium is present the expression may be one of terror. 
The eyes are red and congested, the conjunctive being 
injected, but there is no photophobia. The patient has the 
appearance of being under the influence of a hypnotic, yet 
be is awake with eyes wide open. The speech is stuttering, 
thick, lisping, and indistinct, often like that of a drunken 
man. When spoken to the patient often begins a sentence 
and forgets to finish it. The tongue is early coated with a 
whitish fur except at the tip and the edges, which are irritable 
and red. The gait is staggering, sometimes like that of a 
drunken man, and owing to giddiness there is a great 
tendency for the patient to fall. From this description it 
will not be surprising to hear that on occasions an individua} 
with plague has been mistaken for a drunkard and has fallen 
into the hands of the police. In many plague patients there 
is a desire to wander and there is great difficulty in keeping 
them in bed. This desire to wander is attended with great 
danger to the patient owing to the conditicn of the heart 
causing a faint which may never be recovered from. 

When fever and the peculiar pbysiognomy, hesitating 
speech, staggering gait, and condition of the tongue are 
met with an examination should be made for the presence 
of buboes or of lang disease and these should be supple- 
mented by an examination of buboes, blood, and sputum for 
bacilli. The ordinary bubonic plague is unlikely to be con- 
fused with other diseases, the symptoms being well defined. 
There may or may not be any premonitory symptoms such as 
malaise and rigors. It most usually begins with sudden fever, 
rising to 103° F., to 104°, or even to 105°, with nausea, 
vomiting, and severe and intense headache, mostly fronta} 
or occipital in its seat. The eyes are suffused and congested, 
there is great giddiness, and the tongue is furred, except at 
the tip and at the edges. None of these symptoms dis- 
tinguish it specially from the onset of some other acute 
infections, but contemporaneously with the fever, or 
soon after its ap ce, intense pain is felt ein the 
groin, the armpit, or tbe neck, and at the seat of 
the pain one or more of the glands will be noticed 
to be swollen and to be particularly painful on pressure. 
In the course of 12 hours or even in a shorter time 
the swelling rapidly increases in size, caused by a peri- 
glandular effusion which may be very profuse or only 
moderate in extent, and the bubo which is thus formed is 
somewhat doughy to the touch on the surface and of a hard 
consistence in the deeper tissues. This bubo, with the 
other signs, is pathognomonic of plague. It is filled with 
plague bacilli. The bubo varies in size and consists of 
one or more inflamed lymphatic glands from which exudes 
a sero-sanguinolent effusion which mats together the neigh- 
bouring glands into a bard mass and infiltrates the tissues’ 
around, rendering them firm and edematous. The «edema 
may be scanty or profuse and in the cervical region it may be 
so great as to be a serious danger to the patient, and by 
pressure produce stridulant reepiration. In the groin the 
bubo may reach the size of a man’s fist and may extend 
into the iliac region, affecting the chain of glands in the 
abdominal cavity and forming a hard tumour to be felt. 
through the abdominal wall. In the azilla the bubo often 
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occludes the axillary space, and the infiltration may become 
so extensive and organised as to form a hard mass which may 
interfere with the respiratory movements or become 3 
dangerous slough. The position in bed is always one wbich 
tends to relieve as much as possible any tension on the bubo. 
Ordinarily consciousness is retained, but even apparently with 
the most perfect consciousness the intellect seems slow in 
answering questions, the words or sentences being articulated 
in a hesitating manner, each syllable being pronounced slowly 
or the speech is staccato in character and uttered in a hurried 
and irritable tone. The temperature is not characteristic. 
It may reach its maximum in a day or two or not 
until the fourth day. It is of a remittent nature 
and in favourable cases begins to decline on the sixth and 
seventh day and reaches the normal on the tenth day. The 
symptoms usually attain their height on the fourth day. 
Restlessness, with desire to get out of bed and wander, is 
often a prominent symptom. Dyspncea and delirium of a 
quiet or a noisy nature set in, followed in unfavourable cases 
by coma and gradual or sudden failure of the heart’s action. 
The pulse, which is soft and easily compressible at the out- 
set, becomes intermittent and dicrotic and often difficult to 
count, and the patient’s extremities become cold and 
clammy. Recovery usually sets in about the six or seventh 
day, bat no prognosis is safe in the early days of illness. 
The bubo resolves or more frequently suppurates. By puno- 
turing the bubo even at its earliest stage a small quantity of 
the gelatinous contents can be sucked out with a sterilised 
glass pipette guarded at the mouth end by sterilised cotton- 
wool. If the contents so obtained are then spread out on a 
glass slide or cover-glass, gently heated as in the ordinary pre- 
paration of a microscopical specimen, coloured with carbol 
fuchsin or gentian violet, and then examined by a th oil 
immersion lens, the field will be seen to be covered 
with cocco-bacilli or diplo-bacteria, large numbers of them 
being more deeply stained at the ends than in the 
centre. No other disease with swollen lymphatic glands 
presents microbes such as these. Their presence is 
sufficient to arouse the greatest suspicion at any time, and 
the material ought at once to be taken to a laboratory where 
the bacilli can be cultivated and the confirmatory tests 
applied. When plague is known to prevail in a country the 
discovery of bacilli by microscopical examination, combined 
with the clinical features, is sufficient to make the diagnosis 
of plague a certainty. 

In the fulminating, septic, and pneumonic types of the 
disease in which no buboes may be found, an examination of 
the blood and sputum for the characteristic bacilli is the 
chief diagnostic test. In the septic type the bacilli early 
invade the blood and the patient is prostrated with the 
intensity and amount of the poison which has penetrated into 
the system. Besides the common symptoms belonging to all 
forms of plague this type is characterised by a pallid and 
apathetic expression and a rapid setting in of extreme nervous 
prostration, delirium, coma, and death, the patient often 
suffering from hemorrhages from the nose, kidneys, or 
bowels. In the pneamonic type the bacilli are to be detected 
in the sputum, the disease localising itself at first in the 
lungs. The symptoms are those of a broncho-pneumonia with 
much greater prostration. Dyspnœa, cough, and expectora- 
tion of a watery fluid tinged with blood are the chief clinical 
features. The physical signs are moist sounds at the base 
of the lungs, and the pulse and respiration are rapid, but 
there is not the same disproportion in their ratios as is 
observed in acute pneumonia. The patient usually dies on 
the fourth or fifth day. This type is the most infectious, the 
sputum teeming with the bacilli; it corresponds with the 
Black Death of 1348. 

The post-mortem characters of all varieties of plague are 
distinguished by congestions and by small and large hemor- 
rhages of the internal organs and venous system, and by 
the oe of plague bacilli in the enlarged lymphatic 
glands and the serous or sanguinolent exudation around them, 
in the blood, spleen, liver, bile, urine, peritoneal fluid, and 
fluid of the brain. It is this universality of the plague 
bacillus which causes the corpses of persons who have died 


from this disease to be dangerous and renders it imperative’ 


that special precautions shall be taken immediately death 
takes place to prevent the spread of the infection. A sheet 
dipped in corrosive sublimate of the strength of 1 in 500 
should be wrapped round the body. 


THE TREATMENT OF PLAGUE. 
A plague epidemic soon dispels any faith in the old 


methods of curative treatment. Good nursing and stimulants 
will do much for the patient, but the struggle is between the 
natural powers of the patient and the weakness or virulence 
of the microbe. Neutralisation of the toxin and destruction 
of the plague bacillus without harm to the patient are 
the rational objects to be aimed at in treating a plague 
patient and these are not attained by any of the ordinary 
pharmacopeeial drugs. The only known method attempting 
to deal with the problem is serum-therapy and though 
Yersin’s serum has fallen into disrepute since its failure, or 
comparative failure, in Bombay yet it appears to me that it 
is on that system, or some allied system, that we may hope 
to make any advance in the treatment of plague. An 
explanation of the success of Yersin’s serum in the few cases 
in China, where in 21 cases it gave a mortality of 7 per cent., 
and its failure in Bombay may possibly be due to the 
different methods employed in the preparation of the Chinese 
serum and the Bombay serum. At least that is the view of 
the Pasteur Institute and until it is otherwise proven may, I 
think, be accepted. The Chinese serum was obtained from 
the horse by injecting it with living and virulent cultures of 
the plague microbes, but owing to the dangers attendant 
on this method the Bombay serum was prepared by injecting 
dead cultures. Of late a return in part to the original 
method of preparation has been made and the seram as now 
supplied from the Pasteur laboratory is obtained by inject- 
ing horses, first of all with dead cultures and then with living 
and virulent cultures. This is the serum that was used in 
the recent outbreak of plague at Oporto. Dr. Calmette 


and Dr. Salimbeni have published the result of their investi- 
gation into the efficacy of this serum as ascertained by them 
in the treatment of patients at Oporto, and tbere can be no 
doubt, as the statistics stand, that the results are highly in 
favour of the value of the serum. This statement, however, 
requires qualification, owing to the fact that the comparison 
is not made between patients treated in hospital with serum 
and patients not treated with seram, but between patients 
treated in hospital with serum and patients treated at home 
without serum. The experiment is accordingly not under the 
same conditions, but the results are so dissimilar that it is 
impossible not to give the serum considerable credit for the 
contrast. It ap 
serum in hospital 21 of the patients died, which is equal to 
a mortality of 14:78 per cent., while out of 72 cases treated 
at home without serum 46 of the patients died, which is 
equal to a mortality of 68 72 per cent.—i. e., the mortality in 


pears that out of 142 cases treated with the 


hospital was five times less than the mortality at home. 
Success seems to have been more certain when the serum 


was used in large doses and when employed intravenously ; 
thus the best results were obtained when, at the beginning of 


the illness or as soon as the patient came under observation, 


an intravenous injection of 20 cubic centimetres of the 


serum was given followed by two subcutaneous injections of 


40 cubic centimetres each in the first 24 hours and by sub- 


cutaneous injection of from 10 to 20 cubic centimetres, or 40 


cubic centimetres on the next and subsequent days until the 


temperature fell to normal, and even for two days after- 
wards. No ill results ensued from these injections further 
than an occasional erythema and articular pains which were 
no more intense after the intravenous than after the sub- 
cutaneous injections. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 


Of preventive measures for the medical attendant, the 
nurse, and the relatives who may have close association with 
plague patients the most important is Haffkine's plague 
prophylactic. Of preventive measures for a country, in 
addition to those recommmended by the Venice Convention 
and the destruction of rats, the most important is that its 
medical men, especially its port health officers and medical 
officers of health, should be able to recognise plague when 
they see it, and for this purpose I would recommend that 
the same methods be adopted in England as in Germany— 
viz., that under the auspices of the Government there should 
be instituted a course of instruction on plague to be 
attended in batches by the medical officials of the country. 

Gloucester-place, W. 


BristoL EYE DispENsaRy.—The annual meet- 
ing of the subscribers and friends of the Bristol Eye 
Dispensary was held on April 3rd under the presidency of 
Mr. P. J. Worsley. The medical report showed that 1762 
patients had been treated during 1899, against 1710 in 1898. 
The financial statement showed a favourable balance of £8. 


\\ so 
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A CASE OF SPONTANEOUS RUPTURE OF 
THE HEART AND H/MORRHAGE 
INTO THE PONS VAROLII. 


By PEROY T. GOODMAN, L. S. A. Lonp. 


ALTHOUGH cases of rupture of the heart have on various 
occasions been recorded, this lesion is yet sufficiently rare to 
render apology unnecessary for another account of its occur- 
rence. In the following case the concomitant hæmorrbage 
into the pons Varolii adds greatly to its interest, such a 
coincidence being extremely unusual, if, indeed, it has ever 
been previously chronicled. 


On the afternoon of March 21st, 1900, a woman, who had 
appeared to be quite well in the morning, went out in 
company with another woman. The day was the anniversary 
of her first husband’s death and also of her second wedding, 
so in order to celebrate the double event they entered a 
public-house and had some brandy. She had not been in 
the habit of drinking spirits and was said to have been 
always a sober woman. On returning home she complained 
of feeling unwell and of having lost the use of the right side 
of her body. I was called to see her at 5 P.M. and found her 
in a state of profound coma. Her breathing was stertorous, 
her face was flushed, and her pupils were strongly contracted 
and insensible to light. The conjunctival retlex was quite 
abolished. The right side of the face seemed flattened, but 
there was no means of testing the limbs for paralysis. A 
strong smell of alcohol emanated from the mouth. The 
pulse was full and of very high tension. On auscultation, 
owing to the loudness of the breathing, the heart could only 
be listened to with difficulty, but there seemed to be a 
modification of the first sound resembling a faint murmur. 
Every available means of rousing ber was tried without 
success, and in view of the possibility of narcotic poisoning 
a hypodermic injection of one-fifteenth of a grain of 
apomorphine was administered, producing immediate vomit- 
ing, the vomited material consisting of partially digested 
food and smelling strongly of spirits. Death occurred at 
10 P. u., and the pupils were then seen to be moderately 
dilated. The woman had suffered from rheumatic fever 
some years before and had for several months complained of 
acough. She had had no children, and there was no history 
of miscarriages or anything to lead to a suspicion of syphilis. 
At the post-mortem examination a hemorrhage was found 
in the substance of the pons Varolii chiefly on the left side, 
where it was as large as a walnut and was beginning to 
extend into the cerebellum. The arteries of the brain 
appeared to be quite normal to the naked eye and there 
was nothing to denote injury to the cranium. Early tuber- 
culosis was found at the apices of both lungs. On opening 
the pericardium, which was not greatly distended, about 
six ounces of blood were seen within the sac, and on the 
anterior surface of the left ventricle a rupture was discovered 
two and quarter inches in length, terminating below over the 
septum near the apex. 
its upper two inches, where it involved the outer part of the 
ventricular wall only, and might be more accurately 
described as a series of short rents in a line with one 
another running obliquely downwards from left to right 
parallel to the muscular fibres. The edges of these 
rents were ecchymosed. In the lowest quarter inch the 
rupture was complete, opening into the left ventricle and 
through the septum into the right ventricle, being suffi- 
ciently large to allow of the passage of a probe into those 
cavities. The coronary arteries were apparently normal and 
there was no evidence of embolism or abscess. The heart 
was quite empty and the valves were all perfectly healthy. 
On section the heart muscle was somewhat paler than usual, 
bat there was no macroscopic sign of fatty degeneration. 
Along the rent the section presented an appearance strongly 
resembling the musculi pectinati of the auricular appen- 
dages. There was a good deal of congestion in the other 
Organs, which were otherwise normal. 

Spontaneous rupture of the heart is described as being an 
affection almost exclusively of advanced age, generally 
immediately traceable to some muscular effort or mental 
disturbance, and men are said to be more liable to it than 
women. In this case the patient was a woman of middle 
age, and there appears to have been no extraordinary mani- 
festation of muscalar activity which could have resulted in 


This rupture was incomplete along 


the lesions described. I do not think that the strain of 
vomiting was great enough to produce a rupture even in a 
very much softened heart. People who saw the patient 
before the attack state that she did not seem to be at all 
excited; but it is possible that the conflicting emotions 
aroused by the recollection of her second wedding day 
and of her first husband, together with the unaccus- 
tomed beverage of which she partook, gave rise to a 
state of mental perturbation great enough to be the 
originating factor of the lesions which caused her death. 
That there were no symptoms such as precordial pain may 
be accounted for by the supposition that the hemorrhage 
into the pons Varolii was the first thing to occur, resulting 
rapidly in complete unconsciousness, although, on the other 
hand, the alteration in the first heart-sound (the valves being 
healthy) would suggest that some change had already taken 
place in the cardiac muscle. It would seem in this instance 
that some degenerative process not obvious to the naked eye 
had been going on both in the heart muscle and in the 
arteries—possibly as a result of the previous acute rheu- 
matism—which led to their almost simultaneous rupture on 
the blood-pressure becoming suddenly raised. The position 
of the rent is of great interest, opening as it did into both 
ventricular cavities and involving a small portion of the 
septum. Another point worthy of note is that the EA 
of the symptoms of bæmorrhage into the pons Varolii wit 

those of opium poisoning was heightened by the dilatation of 
the ‘‘pin-point” pupils at death, showing that this may 
occur equally in the one case as in the other. 

Brick-lane, E. 


EXPERIMENTS ON INTESTINAL SUTURE. 
BT WALTER EDMUNDS, F. R. C. S. ENG., 
AND 
EWEN C. STABB, F. R. C. S. Ena. 
(From the Brown Institution.) 


THE following experiments were made to help in deter- 
mining the best method of circular suture of intestine. 

The methods contrasted were by use of (1) Halsted’s 
inflated rubber cylinders; (2) Murphy’s button; and (3) 
Laplace’s intestinal forceps. Seven experiments, by each 
method were made on dogs, with tae result that all the 
seven dogs in which the intestine after complete division 
was re-united circularly by the aid of Halsted’s cylinders 
recovered ; of the seven experiments with Murphy’s button 
only five were successful; and of the seven with Laplace’s 
forceps only four were successful. The failures were all due 
to non-union. 

As far, then, as our actual results go the verdict is 
entirely in favour of Halsted’s inflated rubber cylinders. 
This coincides with the opinions which we formed while 
making the experiments. The effect of the inflated cylinder 
is to push back the mucous membrane which otherwise always 
everts itself so much as to interfere materially with the 
suturing of the outer coats and the adaptation of the peri- 
toneal surfaces. The cylinder also prevents the escape of 
the intestinal contents, thus dispensing with clamps of any 
kind. 

Murpby’s button does not appear to us to be trustworthy 
unless external sutures are applied, and this in our experi- 
ments we did not do; if this is done the time of the opera- 
tion is lengthened and the instrument is in some degree 
reduced to an apparatus for facilitating the application of 
sutures. It may here be mentioned that the animals did 
not recover so quickly after the use of Murphy’s button as 
after Halsted’s operation. After the latter they passed 
formed stools on the next day, whereas with Murphy’s button 
only liquid stools were passed for two or three days, and 
danger cannot be considered to be over till the button is 
passed, which occurred on the third or fourth day. 

With respect to Laplace’s forceps we must say that we do 
not like the instrument. It certainly afforded us no aid in 
suturing and as above stated three out of the seven junctions 
made with its use failed. 

The first of the seven experiments with Halsted's cylinders 
was made not by us but by Mr. C. A. Ballance, who kindly 
allows us to include it in our series. 
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Some of the specimens obtained may be seen in the 
museums of the Royal College of Surgeons of England and 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital. When fresh they showed that the 
adhesions present in the earlier days after operation to a 
great extent disappear later. i 

With respect to human surgery we may here express our 
opinion that the difference in the thickness of tbe muscular 
coats in the intestines of dogs and men does not invalidate 
the conclusions above suggested. In man we recall three 
operations for the excision of malignant growth of the great 
intestine. In one case re-union was attempted (by one of 
us) by simple suturing and failed; in another re-union was 
attempted (by one of us) with Halsted’s cylinders and suc- 
ceeded; and in a third re-union attempted by Murphy’s 
button with an external ring of sutures was followed by 
failure, but as a gauze plug had been carried down to the 
seat of junction only a fecal fistula resulted which in a 
short time closed spontaneously. 

Re ſerences.—Halsted: Inflate) Rubber Cylinders for Circular Suture 


of Intestiae, Philadelphia Medical Journal. 1898. Laplace: A New 
Forcep3 for Intestinal Aaustomosis, Annals of Surgery, March, 1899. 


GUNSHOT WOUND OF THE HEAD; PER- 
FORATION OF THE BRAIN; 
RECOVERY. 

By DAVID DURRAN, M.R., C.M. GLASG , 


SURGEON-CAPTAIN, 1ST CAITHNESS VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY, 


On March 2nd, 1897, I was called to the gun-room of the 
drill hall, where practice with the Morris tube was going on, 
to see a lad who was supposed to have been shot in the head. 
I was told that this lad, who had been incautiously bending 
forward to see the result of the shot and. had thus got his 
head into the line of fire, had suddenly fallen down and 
was lying helpless. Oa arrival at the hall I found him 
on his right side, unconscious and breathing heavily. 
There was blood oozing from a wound on the head over the 
left parietal eminence. Brain matter was also observed 
on the edges of the wound. Examination with a probe 
revealed a small opening through the skull about three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, the bony side being slightly 
irregular. The patient was conveyed on a stretcher to bis 
house. By this time there was complete insensibility. The 
pupils were widely dilated and did not react to any stimulus. 
The pulse was 50 and the breathing was laboured. There 
was also an effusion under the occipito-frontalis. No exit 
wound could be discovered. About 36 hours after Dr. A. 
Asher, who was associated with me in the treatment of this 
case, discovered a small, hard object slightly moveable under 
the scalp about two inches above the right ear. It was cut 
down upon and when extracted was found to be the bullet 
crushed out of shape. There was a small opening through 
the skull of a triangular shape and situated about half an 
inch further up than the spot where the bullet lay. 
The bullet had penetrated the skull through the left parietal 
bone and passing through the brain had pierced the right 
parietal bone about two inches above and slightly behind the 
external auditory meatus, where, its force being almost 
spent, it was unable to make its exit through the scalp but 
lodged itself between the pericranium and the bone in the 
manner which I have described. 

The history of the case is a history of gradually returning 
consciousness and complete recovery in two months. The 
symptom which persisted longest was blindness of both eyes 
with widely dilated pupils. There was very little rise in 
temperature, seldom over 100 F. The pulse was slow, rang- 
ing from 50 to 54 for the first fortnight when it rose to 60 
and about a week after it reached 64. There were restlessness 
and sleeplessness for the first 10 days. The blindness per- 
sisted for three weeks with dilatation of the pupils. Light 
had so little effect on them that ophthalmoscopic examina- 
tion could easily be carried out at all times. Little change 
was noticed in the retinal vessels. After the patient was 
able to move about it was remarked that in passing an object 
on the right hand he kept away over two feet from it, but if 
the object were on the left hand he invariably brushed 
against it in passing. The effusion under the occipite- 
frontalis which was very large became gradually absorbed. 
This efusion, which was slight at first, increased greatly 


within 24 hours and no doubt lessened the pressure in the 
brain-vessels. The bullet had evidently passed through the 
ascending parietal convolution on the left side and through 
the angular gyrus on the right side. 

At the present time, three years after the injury, the exit 
wound through the skull can easily be made out by a well- 
marked depression above the right ear but the entrance 
wound is not so easily found. The sight is as good as it was 
before the accident and there does not seem to be any per- 
manent injury to the brain. 

Thurso, N.B. 


INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION CAUSED BY 
MECKEL’S DIVERTICULUM AND 
RELIEVED BY OPERATION. 

By HENRY JOHN MACKAY, M. D. EDIN., 


SURGEON TO THE DEVIZES COTTAGE HOSPITAL. 


A YOUNG woman of tuberculous family and with some 
consolidation of one apex was admitted into Devizes Hospital 
on Oct. 27th, 1897, complaining of severe abdominal pain 
and vomiting. The pain had commenced two days before, 
half an hour after dinner, and had continued with slight 
remissions up to the time of her reception. The pain was 
tollowed six hours later by vomiting, first of food, then of 
bile, and later and at the time of admission of a dark 
greenish-brown fluid, offensive in odour, but in which no 
actual fæcal matter could be detected. She had suffered 
from occasional bouts of pain for some months previously to 
the present attack and had attributed this to indigestion. 
There bad been no epigastric tenderness and she had never 
brought up blood. 

On admission the patient’s temperature was 98:8° F.; the 
pulse was soft and regular and 126 in frequency; the 
breathing was 20, chiefly costal. The skin was warm and 
slightly moist. No collapse was present. There was no 
tenesmus and no blood was passed. Rectal examination was 
negative. The patient lay on her right side with the Jimbs 
semi-flexed. The pain was severe, but not absolutely 
constant, there being occasional remissions of 20 minutes’ 
duration. Vomiting of the character already described was 
frequent and afforded her no relief. An enema brought 
away a few hard masses. The urine was diminished in 
quantity. It was found on examining the abdomen that 
there was some fulness in the umbilical region. below and to 
the right of the navel. The flanks were relatively flat 
and there was no distension in the region of the colon. 
Vermicular movement could be seen passing across the lower 
part of the abdomen, and observation of this led to the 
opinion that it concerned a coil of small intestine. Palpa- 
tion revealed deep tenderness in a spot to the right of 
the navel. The distended area was felt to consist of 
tense coils of small intestine. A diagnosis of com- 
plete obstruction of the smal] intestine was arrived at. 
Of the nature of the stoppage no opinion could be formed 
except that the physical signs of intussusception were 
absent. As to the locality of the obstacle, from the slight 
degree of shock present, the appearance of the abdomen, and 
the character of the vomit, the opinion was hazarded that the 
obstruction was probably in the lower half of the ileum. On 
making an exploratory incision on the following day 
several tense coils of small intestine presented. The caput 
cecum coli was sought for and was found to be empty. So, 
too, was the adjoining lower end of the ileum. Tracing the 
latter upwards the gut led to a tight constriction. A cord- 
like structure lying deeply at the floor of the abdominal 
cavity bound down beneath it a knuckle of small intestine. 
The latter was situated roughly about 20 inches from the 
caput cecum. The cord was followed upwards and was 
found to pass deeply and to the left to an attachment on the 
transverse meso-colon at a short distance from its spinal 
origin. This attachment was divided between ligatures 
and the bowel was released. The cord was then traced 
downwards and was found to originate from the wall 
of the ileum, a short distance above the ileo-cæcal 
valve. No appearance of patency could be made out 
in the diverticulum at a distance of an inch from 
its origin and accordingly it was divided here between 
ligatures. The cross-section of the removed portion showed 
no trace of a central tube. The distended coils of bowel 
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quickly subsided after division of the constriction and the 
abdominal wound was therefore sutured and the patient was 
placed in bed. Recovery took place without further 
symptoms. The vomiting ceased, the bowels were moved on 
the following day, and the sutures were removed on the 
eighth day. On examining the patient two years later the 
cicatrix was found to be firm and linear without any 
stretching or hernia. : 

As to the method of strangulation in this case no difficulty 
can arise. It illustrates strangulation of a loop of bowel 
beneath a tightly adherent diverticulum, a condition of 
things which, according to Mr. Treves, is frequently met 
with. Whatis not so clear is whether the detention of the 
knuckle of gut had been of some duration—chronic partial 
obstruction, i.e., becoming suddenly complete and acute—or 
whether the incarceration was recent and the obstruction 
acute and complete from the first. 


Devizes. 
A Mirror 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


Nulla autem est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi quamplurimas et 
morborum et dissectionum historias, tum allorum tum proprias 
collectas habere, et inter se comparare.—Moreaeni De Sed. et Caus. 
Mord., lib. iv. Procemium. 


BRADFORD ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


TWO CASES OF MEDIASTINAL GROWTHS WITH SECONDARY 
DEPOSITS IN THE SPINAL CANAL CAUSING PARAPLEGIA. 


(Under the care of Dr. H. J. CAMPBELL and 
Dr. H. C. MAJOR.) 


Casg 1.—A man, aged 23 years, was admitted into the 
Bradford Royal Infirmary on March 29th, 1898, under tbe 
care of Dr. H. Johnstone Campbell. The symptoms began 
nine weeks before and consisted almost entirely of pains 
until March 25th. The pains he described as occurring in 
the left side of the chest, in the loins on the right side, 
in the back between the shoulders, in the head, and, indeed, 
all over the body. The pain in the chest was made worse 
by stooping and by drawing a deep breath, but not by 
taking food ; it was very violent and took all the strength 


out of bhim. and induced him to keep in bed most of the 
time ; still he was quite able to get up and to walk about 
when necessary. Four days before admission he became 
unable to do so owing to weakness in the legs, which, he 
said, would no longer support him. Cough bad been a 
symptom all the time but not hæmoptysis; he had not 
noticed any loss of flesh. The case, therefore, had been a 
very obscure one all along ; the pains were so widely scattered 
without objective signs to account for them ; the weakness 
in the legs alleged by the patient was therefore looked upon 
as fictitious, and he was sent into the infirmary as a case 
of hysteria. The family history was as follows. His father 
and mother lived to over 70 years of age. He was the 
youngest of 14 children ; the eldest was an albino, the sixth 
died lately from “enlargement of the liver, consumption, 
9 5 dropsy.” There were four children living besides 


On examination on March 30th (the sixth day countin 
from the onset of weakness in the legs) the limbs were found 
to be wasted, but the face was not thin and the patient had 
not a particularly anxious expression. He could not move 
himself or sit up in bed owing to loss of power in the ilic- 
psoas muscles, he could draw up his legs feebly, and he 
needed a good deal of help from the nurses. Knee-jerks 
were exaggerated ; there was double ankle clonus; plantar, 
cremasteric, abdominal, and epigastric reflexes were all 
absent; the pharyngeal reflex was present. Incontinence 
of fæces occurred on March 30th. The leg muscles reacted 
unduly to weak faradaic currents; galvanic reactions were 
not ascertained. Sensibility to touch was normal every- 
where ; atrong faradaic currents, however, failed to cause 
pain. His chief pain was in the third left intercostal space. 
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The spinal column was regular, freely mobile, and had no 
tender spots. The arms, cranial nerves, and cerebral and 
mental functions were unaffected. On examining the chest it 
was unexpectedly discovered that there were distinot physical 
signs of intra-thoracic growth. On the right side anteriorly 
there was dulness from the apex to the third rib, and there 
was complete absence of breath sounds there; behind no 
definite abnormal signs were to be discovered at this apex. 


.The manubrium was somewhat dull to percussion and was 


seen to rise slightly at each heart beat. The lower part of 
the neck looked full and the superficial veins over the neck, 
thorax, and abdomen were a little dilated. The heart apex 
was in the nipple line and, except for uncovering of the conus 
arteriosus, the condition was normal. The pulse was 120. 

On April lst (the eighth day) the knee-jerks were very 
feeble and ankle clonus had disappeared. On the 2nd (the 
ninth day) the patient complained of his legs being numb 
and stiff. Examination showed complete cutaneous tactile 
anesthesia in the legs and in the trunk up to the seventh 
intercostal space; hard pinching of the calf muscles pro- 
duced a sensation but no pain. Over a corresponding area 
motor power was completely lost and all reflexes were 
abolished. The bladder was distended and retention of 
urine had set in. There was incontinence of fæces, digital 
examination a few days later proving that there was com- 
plete paralysis of the sphincter ani. For the next week he 
suffered from extreme thirst and there was an exces- 
sive secretion of urine, about 100 ounces being drawn off 
daily. There were soon signs of cystitis but under local 
treatment the urine became clear and acid and kept so. 
In the chest dulness increased at the right apex anteriorly 
and distant bronchial breathing appeared; the superficial 
veins became more dilated. Tenderness in the spine made 
its appearance on April 3rd (the tenth day) and was found 
over the fourth, fifth, and sixth dorsal spines and greatest 
over the middle one of these; movements of the back were 
now attended with great pain here. Girdle sensation was 
occasionally felt in the sixth intercostal space. He had no 
bedsore. The temperature ranged between 99° and 100° F. 
1 was usually rapid, often 140 to the minute. On 
April 9th the patient sank and died from exhaustion—that 
is, 16 days from the earliest signs of paralysis or a week from 
complete loss of sensation and motion in the legs. 

Necropsy.—At the post-mortem examination the body was 
found to be wasted. On making the posterior median 
incision masses of soft white tumour appeared growing up 
around the vertebral spines in two places: (1) around the 
third dorsal spinous process and leading to spontaneous 
fracture of the sixth; and (2) around the eleventh and 
twelfth dorsal spines. On removing the laminz the cana) 
was found to be choked with growth at both situations, 
the spinal cord was compressed and the bodies of the 
vertebre were so soft as to be easily cut with a knife. 
On opening the chest there was a large mass of growth in 
the anterior mediastinum, around the great vessels, and 
extending into the apex of the right lung for about three 
inches downwards; it had not quite reached the pleura on 
the posterior surface. In addition, a mass of the size of a 
walnut was found in the tail of the pancreas, ard the lumbar 
glands were largely converted into soft milky growth. Each 
of the two masses in the spinal canal was not obviously 
continuous with that in the body cavity in front cf it. The 
mucous membrane of the bladder was sloughing extensively 
and at one place a perforation had occurred with adhesion 
to the bowel, in others the peritoneal coat only was intact. 
There was much congestion of the vessels in the pelves of 
the kidneys. The growth was white in colour and soft; 
microscopically it proved to be a lymphbo- sarcoma. 

Cass 2.—A man, aged 32 years. was admitted into the 
Bradford Royal Infirmary on July 15th, 1898, under the care 
of Dr. H. O. Major, then senior physician to the hospital. 
The patient was sent in by his private medical man as a case 
of ‘‘phthisis and paraplegia.” Having the other case in 
mind, this combination at once suggested the idea that 
perhaps it was really a growth giving rise to the spinal and 

ulmonary conditione. The physical examination ang 
history of the case soon confirmed this view. The illness 
had lasted seven months, pains in the chest and cough 
having been until recently the chief complaints. This pain 
had been situated between the shoulders, more on the left 
side, going into the clavicle and down the left arm; was 
extremely sharp, like a knife. stabbing and throbbing, and 
was worst at night for the first hour after going to bed. 
When he held his breath the pain did not lessen, bnt 
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At first the pain came 


the first and second was occupied by the growth. There was 


coughing made it excessively severe. 
on every two or three days, but it had been almost constant 
for the last three weeks. He had been away from work for 
a month. Two weeks previously (on July 2nd) the legs had 
felt weak and numb and he had staggered in walking. He 
now lost power of holding his urine, which continually 
dribbled away; there was also numbness in the 
left arm. The weakness gradually increased and on 
July 8th, six days later, paralysis of motion and loss 
of sensation were complete below the waist. The urine had 
to be drawn off regularly by catheter and there was incon- 
tinence of faces. A week later (July 15th) he was admitted 
to hospital. From the beginning of 1898 the patient had 
had a cough with yellow, frothy expectoration which never 
contained blood; the appetite had not failed. He had 
sweated at night during the month previous to admission and 
had evidently lost flesh. Three or four years ago he had 
acquired a chancre, which was followed by a sore-throat. 

On examination, on July 16th, the patient looked extremely 
ill. He was very thin, pale, and had an anxious expression, 
and the perspiration stood in beads on his brow. Power was 
completely lost in both legs and in the muscles of the trunk 
up to the fourth rib. There were retention of urine and 
incontinence of feces. The knee-jerks were absent and 
there was no ankle-clonus. The plantar reflexes were present 
and were somewhat excessive, especially on the right side; 
they were accompanied by active cremasteric contraction, 
although stimulation of the inner side of the thigh would 
only produce a feeble cremasteric reflex. Abdominal and 
epigastric reflexes were not elicited. 

Tactile and thermal sensations ceased abruptly at the 
level of the fourth rib. The sensation of pain could be 
elicited much further down—i.e., on the right side to the 
lower border of the eleventh root zone, on the left side to 
that of the twelfth, clearly defining the limits of these 
cutaneous areas. Pain and numbness were experienced in 
the left arm. The spinal column was tender to percussion 
from the second to the fifth dorsal spines, but there was no 
undue prominence to be seen. The cranial nerves and 
cerebral and mental functions were unaffected. On the left 
side of the chest anteriorly expansion was defective, the 
percussion note was high-pitched, and breath sounds were 
very faint ; posteriorly, at this apex, the breath-sounds and 
vocal resonance were diminished. At the base dulness, 
complete silence, and absence of vocal fremitus and 
resonance were to be found. Exploration for fluid here gave 
a negative result. At the right apex the vesicular murmur 
was very loud, contrasting with the other side, but there 
were no abnormal signs in this lang. The manubrium sterni 
was rather dull to percussion. The heart was normal in its 
sounds and position. The tongue was furred, there was no 
special thirst, the temperature was raised, and a bed-sore 
threatened to form over the sacrum. 

Three weeks after admission (on August 10th) the signs in 
the left side of the chest had increased; there was dulness 
now at the apex in front and bronchial breathing was heard 
in the first and second spaces; whilst behind there were 
general dulness and loss of breath sounds. On August 19th 
bronchial breathing could be beard down as far as the third 
intercostal space; below this there was pleuritic friction. 
Great enlargement of the liver was present and large nodules 
could be felt over its surface and edge. The abdominal 
veins were distended and the legs were cedematous, but there 
was no ascites. On August 23rd the left pupil was contracted 
and the right was dilated. The patient had pain in the left 
arm and this limb was found to be weak. Before this he had 
suffered little actual pain, but rather great discomfort and 
weariness. There had been hectic fever and rapid loss of 
flesh. His cough had been very troublesome but he had had no 
bæmoptysis. Retention of urine lasted two weeks and then 
gave place to paralytic incontinence; towards the end it 
collected in the bladder again, needing the passage of a 
catheter occasionally. Incontinence of faces was constant. 
The left cremasteric reflex disappeared but otherwise the 
reflexes remained as at first. He had continual diarrhoea 
and a large bedsore formed over the sacrum and extended to 
the bone. Ono August 26th severe pain in the neck was 
complained of, and on the 30th he sank and died from 
exhaustion six and a half weeks from the day of admission. 

Necropsy.—At the post-mortem examination the body was 
found to be extremely wasted. On making the posterior 
median incision masses of soft white growth appeared, 
growing up around the spines at the top of the dorsal region. 
The second spine was surrounded and the interval between 


no other deposit in the spine but this. Further dissection 
and removal of the laminæ showed that the tumour could be 
traced into the left side of the thoracic cavity, passing 
between the transverse processes of the first and second dorsal 
vertebræe, which processes had become soft and decalcified. 
It had passed through the intervertebral foramen on the left 
side and invaded the spinal canal compressing the cord. 
Dr. F. W. Eurich, who kindly examined the specimen, 
reported that the cord was softened at the level of 
the second dorsal vertebra and its internal markings 
were lost there; an inch lower down a greyish trans- 
lucency was seen in the right pyramidal tract but not 
in the left; the lumbar cord seemed normal. Microscopically 
the lumbar enlargement showed a normal condition 
although the loss of knee-jerks and paralytic incontinence 
had suggested some affection of the lumbar centres as in 
Case 1. On opening the chest a growth was found in the 
mediastinum at the root of the left lung, surrounding but 
not occluding the left bronchus. The left lung was solid 
and universally adherent to the chest wall, most firmly so 
above. On section the upper two thirds were found to be 
converted into a mass of growth, while the lung tissue at the 
base was solid, airless, and slate-grey in colour. Behind 
this lung, in the first intercostal space, close to the spine, 
was the secondary deposit, the extension of which has been 
already described in the examination from the dorsal 
surface. The liver was extremely large and full of big 
round masses of growth which could be cleanly shelled out 
from the substance of the organ; its weight was six pounds 
two and a half ounces. The spleen was enlarged and the 
heart was small and flabby. The bladder mucous membrane 
was a little injected, but otherwise it was in good condition. 
The lumbar glands were not affected. The tumour was white 
in colour and soft; on microscopic examination it presented 
the characters of a lympho-sarcoma. 

Remarks by Dr. HOWARD GLADSTONE.—Thase cases of 
neoplasms growing both in the spinal canal and mediastinum 
came under observation during the time I was house phy- 
sician to the Bradford Royal Infirmary, and I am indebted 
to the kindness of Dr. Major and Dr. Campbell for per- 
mission to publish their cases. 

Mediastinal growths being not uncommon in the district 
I was able to observe 11 cases among in-patients in 18 months 
and became much interested in their diagnosis. Correctness 
in this, although leading te no beneficial treatment, is really 
important. It is a serious mistake to diagnose a case as 
fibroid phthisis, chronic bronchitis, or pleurisy with effusion 
when it is really one of intra-thoracic tumour, shortly to 
prove fatal; and it is such chronic pulmonary diseases that 
are most likely to be mistaken for it. Aneurysm of the aorta 
must of course be excluded by careful examination of the 
circulatory system. The resemblance, however, is not very 
close, and the above cases, and, indeed, ‘nearly all those 
which I saw, did not in the least simulate the clinical picture 
of a case of aneurysm. 

Persistent pain in the chest, often situated between the 
shoulders, stabbing and throbbing and preventing sleep, is 
often the earliest symptom: pain, with such characters; 
occurring in a person at a comparatively early age and not 
proceeding from the stomach, is suggestive of some serious 
deep-seated disease in the thorax. Defective air entry into a 
portion of the lungs from pressure is usually the earliest 
physical sign ; the percussion note in the same spot may be 
at first high pitched and later may be dull. For example, 
at one base there may be loss of breath sounds—total 
silence—and byper-resonance of tbe percussion note, almost 
suggesting pneumothorax; a few weeks later there will be 
dulness at that base, but yet no fluid may be found on 
exploration. Post-mortem examination here will prove that 
pressure on the root of the lung by a growth first obstructed 
the bronchus and led to a relaxed condition of the lung 
tissue at the base; and, secondly, chronic venous conges- 
tion, bronchiectasis, and perbaps invasion by processes of the 
tumour led to consolidation. In such a case the inter- 
scapular regions should be carefully percussed in the early 
stages for signs of consolidation at the root of the lung 
and the presence of slight friction should be watched for 
there. 

Again, pressure on the upper bronchus gives signs that 
must be distinguished from early phthisis. At the affected 
apex anteriorly expansion is defective, the percussion note 
is shallow, and the breath sounds are almost absent or feebly 
bronchial; but crepitations do not appear after coughing, 
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there are no tubercle bacilli in the sputum, and pain in the 
chest may be a prominent symptom. Other signs of 
mediastinal tumour should then be looked for, such as 
some dulness over the manubrium sterni and localised 
edema and enlargement of veins in the arms, neck, or 
surface of the trunk. 


Medical Societies. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


° Exhibition of Cases. 

A MEETING of this society was held on April 9th, Dr. F. T. 
ROBERTS, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. LEONARD GUTHRIE exhibited a case of Myotoma Con- 
genita (Thomsen’s Disease). The patient was a boy, aged ten 
and a half years, and he had been brought to the hospital on 
account of the awkwardness of his movements. The hands 
exhibited a peculiar condition of tonic spasm somewhat 
resembling tetany.: The wrists also were flexed towards the 
ulnar side and the elbows were semi-flexed. When asked to 
grasp the observer's hand he did so with apparent effort and 
could not let go easily. Sometimes he could not take hold of 
an object without first pulling his adducted thumb outwards 
with the fingers of his other hand. For this reason he had a 
difficulty in feeding himself at times. All the muscles of the 
upper extremities were in some degree affected. Similar 
transient spasticity affected the lower extremities. His 
gait when starting was jerky and he had a difficulty in 
getting upstairs. This condition of tonic spasm varied 
greatly. It was always more marked after rest and lessened 
after exercise and when his attention was distracted from 
himself. The spasm persisted during sleep. He complained 
that his legs and arms always felt stiff but he had no pain. 
The case seemed to be an early stage of Thomsen’s disease 
although the family history of the complaint was wanting.— 
Dr. J. A. ORMEROD did not think the case was quite a 
typical one of Thomsen’s disease. There was no enlargement 
of the muscles nor were the electrical alterations present, 
though the spasm was worse after rest. He referred to a 
somewhat similar case which like this had not manifested 
itself quite early in life. He was rather inclined to regard 
the case as one of cerebral diplegia or Little’s disease.— Dr. 
T. D. SAVILL asked what was the effect of cold on the spasm. 
He referred to a somewhat similar case which had been 
brought before the Clinical Society of London some years 
back in which the spasm was brought on by exposure to cold 
and could be relaxed by warmth.—Dr. ROBERT MAGUIRE 
hesitated to regard the case as one of Thomsen's disease, 
nor did he think it was Little’s disease. It was difficult to 
name such cases but he believed the explanation of them to 
be a lack of higher cerebral control which left the spinal 
centres unrestrained. There was certainly no organic 
disease and the patient would probably get better after 
poberty. when his cerebral control became more developed.— 

r. GUTHRIE, in reply, did not wish to speak positively about 
the diagnosis, nor could he speak definitely about the 
electrical reactions. The spasm was a little more marked 
after cold. In support of the suggestion that it was in some 
way connected with deficient cerebral control the spasm 
seemed to be a trifle more marked when the boy’s attention 
was taken away from the contracting muscles. 

Dr. T. D. SAVILL showed a case which presented a curious 
Pigmented Skin Lesion which went on to Vesiculation, not 
belonging to any known type of disease, occurring in a 
woman, aged 24 years. She had come under his care for 
severe headache associated with marked visual error. One 
lung was also the seat of tuberculosis. For eight or nine 
years the skin lesions in question had appeared in suc- 
cession on different parts of the limbs and trunk. 
Each lesion was preceded by a smarting pain followed 
by the appearance of an ecchymosis which subsequently 
swelled up and became an erythematous area varying 
in size from a bean to a half-crown. One or two days later 
a vesicle or bulla containing dark-brown serum would 
appear on the top of the swelling. These lesions appeared 
in succession at irregular intervals of a few days. One or 
more generally came after a severe attack of headache. She 
had never more than two or three at one time, but at the 
present moment she had some 10 or 12 in different parts of the 


body showing different stages of the eruption. The patient 
was also the subject of leucodermia and in one or two 
instances the bullous lesion appeared in the centre of a patch 
of leucodermia. The condition resembled hemorrhagic pem- 
phigus in some respects, but it was probably a neurosis.— 
Dr. ALFRED EDDOWES suggested that the case was one in 
which there was a tendency to bruise too readily, and he 
referred to a case which he had seen some years ago of a 
woman who bruised so readily that she had a ring of bruises 
round the waist where her petticoats were tied. A week or so 
later she died suddenly, and as she was found to be covered 
with bruises it was thought that she had been beaten 
but this was not so.—Dr. SEYMOUR TAYLOR suggested 
examining the skin lesion for bacilli. He would like to know 
whether it contained tubercle or other bacilli. If so the case 
might be an aberrant tuberculosis of the skin.—The PRE- 
SIDENT remarked that although he had had a large ri- 
ence of tuberculous skin lesions he had never seen anything 
tuberculous like this. They ought to avoid attributing too 
many things to tubercle. 
Mr. E. MUIRHEAD LITTLE exhibited a case of Late Rickets. 
The patient was a girl, aged 17 years. She was well until 
she was five years of age, when knock-knee appeared. When 
seven years old she had to take to crutches. She was said 
to have broken both thigh-bones, the one six and the other 
five years ago. When first seen, in October, 1899, her length 
in the recumbent position was 44 inches. The head and ribs 
showed signs of rickets. The lower end of the radii and 
ulnæ were much enlarged. There was cross-legged pro- 
gression because the shafts of the femora were very much 
curved forward and outwards; the tibiz were normally 
straight. On one knee Macewen’s operation had been per- 
formed and the bone, instead of being very hard, had proved 
to be so soft that a mallet was scarcely necessary. Skiagrams 
showed the bones to be unusually pervious to x rays, as 
compared with those of normal bones. The quantity of 
calcium present in the urine was less than half the normal, 
otherwise the urine was normal. Similar cases recorded 
by Dr. F. G. D. Drewitt and Mr. H. H. Clutton were referred 
to. The marked enlargement of the epiphyses in these cases 
distinguished them from so-called rachitis adolescentium.— 
Mr. T. H. KELLOCK thought that this case differed altogether 
from rickets as met with in childhood. Possibly it might be 
an example of the condition which had been described under 
the term late rickets,” but personally he would prefer to 
look for some disease affecting the whole skeleton to explain 
all the symptoms in this case. Here it was the shafts and not 
the epiphyses of the long bones which were so much affected 
that they were markedly curved and distorted. In his 
belief only mollities ossium or fragilitas ossium, or a com- 
bination of the two, could explain the fracture of both 
femora. Rickets did not give a history like that. 
Moreover, at the operation the bones were so soft 
that they could be easily cut through by a chisel. 
He referred to a case resembling tnis in which an 
attempt to treat a fracture by putting it upon splints for five 
or six months had not resulted in anion. Shortly after the 
patient had broken both femora by turning in bed. The 
mother and sisters of the same patient had both broken their 
bones. Those cases, like the one before them, ought to be 
regarded as one of the two diseases he had mentioned.—The 
PRESIDENT remarked that the case in some respects - 
certainly resembled rickets and the bone ends were certainly 
enlarged. The changes in the chest were not such as were 
present in early rickets, but these were usually absent in the 
disease known by the term late rickets.”—Mr. LITTLE, in 
reply, remarked that the idea of rickets only affecting the 
epiphyses was a new one; the whole bone was really 
involved. Fracture also was common enough, though it was 
of the greenstick kind in rickets. This patient had never 
had any pain. He- had only used the name late rickets” 
because the case resembled that more than anything else. 
Dr. H. A. CALEY exhibited a case of Abdominal Aneurysm 
occurring in a man who had had syphilis 16 years ago. He 
came under observation owing to a varicose condition of 
the veins of the left leg and thigh. There was a tumour 
with marked expansile pulsation in the umbilical region and 
extending along the course of the right common iliac artery. 
The sac appeared to have originated in tbe abdominal aorta 
near the bifurcation and to have involved both common iliacs, 
the right more than the left. No pulse could be felt in the 
right external iliac and femoral arteries, but there was 
exaggerated pulsation along the course of the left external 
iliac which suggested some associated dilatation of the vessel. 
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The left femoral pulse was unaffected. With absolute rest, 
restricted diet, and large doses of potassium jodide the 
pulsation had much dimisished, the tumour was more solid, 
aad the distension of the veins of the left leg had almost dis- 
appeared. The chief points of interest were the absence of 
pain, the considerable vertical extent of the arterial lesion, 
and the marked improvement under appropriate treatment 
and strict diet. 

Dr. ALFRED EDDOWES showed a case of Psoriasis and 
Osteo-arthritis occurring in the same patient, a married 
woman, aged 31 years. There was no history of rheumatism 
or gout in the family. The outbreak of psoriasis commenced 
17 years ago simultaneously with the appearance of 
menstruation, a coincidence not uncommon. Five years ago 
she suffered a good deal of worry and mental strain, and 
four years ago the enlargement of the joints had commenced. 
He showed photographs illustrating a similar combination of 
disease ina male patient, aged 33 years. He believed there 
was an undoubted connexion between the rheumatic 
diathesis and psoriasis—Dr. EDDOWES also exhibited 
a youth suffering from ‘Simple General Ichthyosis in 
which he intended to try the effect of thyroid gland.— 
Dr. ERNEST KINGSCOTE referred to a case of ichthyosis, 
universal excepting the face and hands, and of a more severe 
degree than that before the society. The patient was placed 
in a continuous bath and one and a half grains of thyroid 
extract were given per diem, and in three weeks the skin had 
become quite normal. It was kept healthy by Turkish baths 
and when last seen the patient had had no mape 

Dr. ROBERT MAGUIRE showed a man, aged 45 years, the 
subject of Diver's Paralysis. Eight weeks ago he was diving 
in 160 feet of water when his air-tube became entangled, and 
on severing this he had come to the surface of the water so 
rapidly that he had shot four feet above the surface. The 
pressure of the depth when he was working was 90 lb. to the 
square inch or six times that of the atmosphere; and con- 
sequently the sudden relaxation of pressure was very great. 
Gradual relaxation did not produce the disease, but this 
sudden change acted chiefly on the lumbar enlargement, 
producing paraplegia as in this man, or sometimes on the 
cervical enlargement. The latter produced wrist-drop and 
this patient had previously been so affected.—Dr. A. M. 
GossaGE mentioned that this same patient had been under 
his care and then he had had loss of sensation. This was 
altogether the seventh attack of paraplegia. The former 
attacks had been associated with a good deal of alcohol.— 
Dr. WILLIAM PASTEUR referred to cases of diver’s 
paralysis in St. Bartholomew's Hospital. He would like to 
ask if there had been any bleeding from the nose or ears.— 
To this Dr. MAGUIRE replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. F. O. WALLIS showed a case of Repeated Fracture of 
the Patella occurring in a man, aged 69 years, who 35 years 
ago had fractured his left patella. Since the inguinal 
injary, which was treated by rest, the patient bad refractured 
the patella twice, the last time about five months ago. The 
patient was a carpenter by trade and had until the last few 
weeks been quite able to do his work. The patient’s present 
condition showed that the main p of the patella was 
widely separated from the tibia and the intervening gap was 
filled up bya large translucent flactuating swelling which 
had gradually appeared since the last accident. 


OBSTETRICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Incarcerated Retro-displaced Gravid Uterus.—Exhibition of 
Apecimens, 


A MEETING of this society was held on April 4th, Mr. 
ALBAN DORAN, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. J.MuNRO KERR (Glasgow) read a paper on Incarcerated 
Retro-displaced Gravid Uterus. He pointed out that three 
varieties of backward displacement of the gravid uterus 
might be met with—viz., retroflexion, ‘‘ retroversion,” 
and partial or incomplete retroversion, and that each form 
Was illustrated by one of the cases. Case 1.—An incarcerated, 
retroflexed, gravid uterus, which after several fruitless 
attempts at replacement righted itself. This occurrence 
was pointed out to be not very uncommon. Case 2.—This 
case was reported in full by Professor Murdoch Cameron 
in the British Medical Journal of Oct. 3lst, 1896. It was 
one of incarceration of the retroverted gravid uterus in 
which the uterus could not be replaced until Professor 


Cameron opened the abdomen, then performed cystotomy 
and emptied the bladder of a large quantity of blood-clot. 
He then stitched up the bladder and abdomen. The 
pregnancy continued to full time. The treatment adopted 
in tbis case was discussed. Case 3.—Partial retroversion 
(sacculation) of the gravid uterus caused by a myoma in 
the anterior wall. Reduction of the displacement; con- 
tinuance of pregnancy. The causes of this form of retro- 
displacement were described. Case 4. — Extra-uterine 
pregnancy simulating and mistaken for a retroflexed 
gravid uterus. Some reported cases were referred to and 
the differential diagnosis of the two conditions was discussed. 

The PRESIDENT had seen a case of retroverted gravid 
uterus, where the cervix was to the right and the elastic 
fundus to the left, exactly simulating extra-uterine preg- 
nancy, but a few days’ delay cleared up the diagnosis. When 
examining such a doubtful case under anæsthesia care should 
be taken lest a gravid tube be palpated roughly. He referred 
to Unterberger’s case where a gravid uterus, displaced by a 
fall in the first month, caused distension of the bladder 
which forced open the urachus and allowed the urine to flow 
from the umbilicus. Rupture of an ovarian cyst through the 
umbilicas was diagnosed, bat Unterberger empti the 
suspected cyst by passing a catheter through the umbilical 
opening and another through the urethra. The uterus, retro- 
verted and retroflexed, sacculated and partially incarcerated, 
righted itself and delivery occurred at the fifth month. 

Dr. ARTHUR GILES had reported to the society two cases 
where extra-uterine gestation had been mistaken for retro- 
version of the gravid uterus, and he now narrated a case 
which be had seen with Dr. Martin of Olapham where a 
retroverted uterus simulated ectopic gestation. The mass in 
Douglas’s pouch was reduced under anzsthesia and was then 
found to be distinctly bi-lobed, the left lobe feeling like a 
gravid tube. In a fortnight's time, however, the uterus had 
recovered its normal shape and abortion ensued two months 
later. 

Dr. A. H. N. LEWERs criticised the treatment of Dr. Kerr's 
second case. He did not consider that abdominal section 
sbould be recognised as a method of treatment. He had seen 
many cases at tbe London Hospital where the retention of 
urine had been extreme, over five pints of urine having been 
drawn off, and in at least two of these there was hematuria, 
but in none had abdominal section been suggested. His 
treatment was after emptying the bladder to replace the 
uterus, preferably under anzsthesia, or to encourage the 
uterus to rise spontaneously by rest in bed and regular 
evacuation of the bladder. Such spontaneous reposition was 
not unusual. In Professor Cameron’s case (Case 2) he 
suggested that the urethra might have been dilated and the 
clots removed by forceps and irrigation, and if the bladder 
had been kept empty for a few days and the patient kept in 
bed he believed the uterus would have been spontaneously 
replaced. 

Dr. R. BoxAL emphasised the advantage of rest and 
specially of anesthesia in reducing the impacted uterus. As 
an instance of spontaneous reduction occurring after rest in 
bed he narrated a case of retroverted gravid uterus with a 
fibroid in the posterior uterine wall which had been 
mistaken for an extra-uterine pregnancy. He failed to reduce 
the uterus by gentle manipulation, but a few days in bed, 
followed by an anzsthetic, allowed the uterus to spon- 
taneously regain its position. This at once reVealed the true 
nature of the case. 

Dr. CHARLES A. Morris referred to a case which he had 
seen in the late Dr. Matthews Dancan’s ward in which there 
was an extreme retention of the urine with hzmaturia. 
An entire cast of the bladder was subsequently passed per 
urethram and complete recovery ensued. He thought few 
cases would call for abdominal section, the possible 
exception being where the uterus was bound down by firm 
adhesions, but in such cases abortion would probably take 
place at an earlier period than an operation would be 
contemplated. 

Dr. HUBERT ROBERTS asked if Case 4, where an extra- 
uterine gestation had been diagnosed as a retroverted gravid 
uterus, was one of intra-peritoneal hæmatocele following a 
rupture. He thought the best way to differentiate between 
these two conditions was, as Dr. Cullingworth has insisted, 
to examine bimanually under anzsthenia, when in the case 
of hzematocele the body of the uterus would be felt to be 
lying above the pubes in front of the swelling. Dr. Roberts 
did not believe that abdominal section could ever be 
necessary to eifect reduction of a retroverted gravid uterus 
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and could find no evidence that such a course had ever been 
adopted at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Dr. AMAND RouTH had seen a case of impacted 
retroverted gravid uterus diagnosed as hæmatocele, but an 
examination under anesthesia would always clear up the 
diagnosis. Every case he had seen had been capable of 
reposition without abdominal section. He had now in his 
ward at Charing Cross Hospital a case where retention of 
urine with this condition had persisted with overflow for 
the 14 days before admission and where 154 ounces of urine 
had been drawn off. It had taken three weeks for the 
bladder nearly to recover its muscular tone and even now 
there was about an ounce of residaal urine, and pus was still 
present in the deposit. 

Mr. A. C. BOTLER-SMYTHE asked how long efforts at reduc- 
tion had been ted in previously to the operation in 
Oase 2. He thought that abdominal section in such cases 
was uncalled for as it increased the risk to the patient. 

Dr. HERBERT SPENCER had not yet seen a case of retro- 
version of the gravid uterus in which it had not been possible 
to replace the organ. Sometimes the replacement had not 
been effected at the first attempt and sometimes the organ 
had righted itself after ineffectual attempts at replacement 
had been made. In some cases the replacement had at first 
not been complete (possibly owing to slight adhesions), but 
by rest and keeping the bladder empty the uterus had been 
enabled to return to its normal position. He considered 
that the only cases requiring abdominal section were those 
in which the retroverted organ was fixed by strong 
adhesions. 

Dr. MUNRO KERR, in reply, admitted that cases requiring 
abdominal section were very rare, but there was absolutely 
no doubt that in some cases the uterus could not be replaced 
by the ordinary measures. As evidence of this he quoted 
Dr. W. Hunter's classical case, where at the post-mortem 
examination the fundus could only be raised after the sym- 
physis had been divided Olshausen and others in such 
irreducible cases had advised extirpation of the organ, 
and Jacobs, after opening the abdomen, had only succeeded 
in raising the uterus after separating the dense adhesions 
which fixed it to the pouch of Douglas. He thought in 
these difficult cases that abdominal section was preferable to 
either extirpation or incision of the uterus. 

The following specimens were shown :— 

Dr. C. J. CULLINGWORTH : Incarcerated Fibro-myoma in 
an Unusually Young Subject. 

Dr. A. F. SrABB: Myxo-myoma (? Sarcoma) of the Uterus. 

The PRESIDENT: Tabal Mole with }-inch Foetus in Perfect 
Preservation. 

Dr. W. DuncAN : Tabo-ovarian Mole. 

Dr. A. W. ADDINSELL: Fibroma of the Ovary. 

Dr. MACNAUGHTON-JONES : Ovarian Cystoma 
plicating Pregnancy. 

Dr. ARNOLD LEA: Sarcoma Vagins in a Child, aged three 
years, with Microscopical Section. 


Com- 
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Discussion on the Diagnosis and Treatment of Chronic 
Purulent Nasal Discharges. 


A MEETING of this society was held on April 5th, 
Dr. W. H. LAMB, President, being in the chair. 

Mr. EDMUND ROUGHTON, in introducing the discussion. 
said that a diagnosis should be sought for by means of 
(1) questions, (2) rhinoscopy, and (3) certain special 
methods of examination. 1. Questions.—By questioning they 
ascertained the nature of the discharge, whether it was 
unilateral or bilateral, continuous or intermittent, affected or 
not by change of posture, offensive to the patient or to 
others, and whether it was accompanied by pain or headache. 
2. By rhinoscopy, aided with the nasal probe they endeavoured 
to localise the situation of the pus, at the same time direct- 
ing attention to the occurrence of polypi or granulations, 
atrophy of the mucous membrane, crusts, ulcerations, 
necrosis, adenoid growths, nasal obstruction, and the 
possible presence of a foreign body. 3. Special methods 
of examination were employed when the information 
gained by questions and by rhinoscopy led to a sus- 
picion of disease of the accessory sinuses. Mr. Roughton 
limited his remarks on treatment to diseases of the accessory 
sinuses. In antral empyema the indications for treatment 


were: (a) the removal of cause; (b) the evacuation and 
drainage of pus; (o) antiseptic irrigation; and (d) the removal 
of morbid material when present. These indications should be 
carefully borne in mind. Thus it would be futile to irrigate 
the antrum through the nose whilst it was allowed to be con- 
tinually re-infected by carious teeth; nor could it be expected 
to cure by drainage when the mucous membrane of the cavity 
was polypoid or when the bony walls were carious. On the 
other hand, needless damage would be inflicted by scraping 
out an antrum which was simply acting as pus receiver to a 
diseased frontal sinus. In most cases the treatment should 
be commenced by alveolar drainage, using a good-sized tube. 
When this method failed after a fair trial the radical opera- 
tion through the canine fossa must be resorted to. The 
treatment of empyema of the frontal sinus was divided into 
intra- and extra-nasal. The former comprised removal of 
the anterior part of the middle turbinate and i tion 
of the cavity through the infundibulum. These methods 
should have a fair trial and should always precede extra- 
nasal treatment. The external or radial operation was 
recommended as being free from danger and offering a very 
good prospect of cure at the expense of a scarcely visible 
scar. Theo tion should be urged when there was 

or other evidence of imperfect drainage. The treatment of 
ethmoidal suppuration consisted in removing the middle 
turbinate and scraping out the affected cells, taking care 
not to transgress the anatomical limits of the lateral mass of 
the ethmoid. Any direct operative attack upon the 
sphenoid should only be undertaken after most careful 
consideration. 

Dr. HERBERT TILLEY agreed with Mr. Roughton that the 
pain of chronic suppuration of the accessory centres was due 
to accumulation of pus under pressure and not to inflam- 
mation of the nerves in the walls of the sinuses as had 
recently been suggested by Mr. J. G. Turner. In support of 
this opinion cases of antral and frontal sinus suppuration 
were cited in which the pain disappeared immediately free 
drainage had been secured by the removal of a tooth, irrigation 
of the antrum from the nose, or the removal of the anterior balf 
of the mid-turbinal and of obstructing polypi and granalation 
from the region of the mid-meatus. The mucous membrane 
cushion between the mid-turbinal and the outer wall of the 
nose was not pathognomonic of antral suppuration; it 
occurred most frequently in this disease but was sometimes 
preeent in chronic inflammatory conditions which were 
specially localised in the mid-mental region. In testing for 
pus in the antram by transillumination the patient’s com- 
parison of the subjective sensation of light in the eyes 
was sometimes of more value than the surgeon’s comparison 
of the facial illumination. Dr. Tilley strongly supported 
alveolar drainage as at any rate a preliminary measure in all 
cases of antral suppuration. It was a simple mode of treat- 
ment and often cured cases; furthermore, it afforded the 
patient the easiest means of treating himself in the intervals 
between his visits to the surgeon. Puncture in the canine 
fossa he had relinquished because of the inflammatory 
swelling of the soft parts produced by the traumatism and in 
which the head of the drainage-tube was apt to be lost, and 
because the method did not provide drainage from the lowest 
point. Intra-nasal drainage was advisable where alveolar 
puncture would necessitate the removal of a sound tooth— 
an uncommon contingency. It necessitated à more serious 
surgical procedure and many patients had great difficulty 
in finding aud catheterising the naso-antral opening. To 
obviate the difficulty the anterior end of the inferior turhinal 
might be removed. If the alveolar method failed after a 
fair trial, as a general rule the radical operation described 
by Mr. Roughton might be advised. Failure to cure 
by this means was sometimes due to insufficient curettage of 
the upper and inner region of the antrum which was cellular 
io structure and closely associated with the anterior 
ethmoidal cells which were often diseased. Dr. Tilley 
had tried irrigation of the frontal sinuses in a few cases 
of empyema, but they were only benefited, never cured. 
The solutions included boric and carbolic lotions, 
peroxide of hydrogen solution, and iodoform emulsion. 
There were undoubted risks in the radical operation 
and at least six fatal cases of septic osteomyelitis 
had been recorded, but the present methods of treatment 
reduced such risks to a minimum. He advised (1) pre- 
liminary intra-nasal treatment involving removal of the 
mid-turbinal and all chronic inflammatory products from the 
mid-mental region; (2) providing free drainage into the nose 
at the radical operation; (3) the removal of all degenerate 
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mucous membrane from the sinus by curettage and then 
frequently packing it until a healthy mucous membrane was 
produced. The external wound was then allowed to close 
and remarkably little scarring was produced. If the 
sinus were small the whole anterior wall was removed and 
the cavity was obliterated. If it was a large one only a 
portion of the anterior wall was removed and the cavity 
was treated as already stated. In dealing with suppurat- 
ing ethmoiditis thorough intra-nasal treatment should be 
exhausted before resorting to external operation. By the 
adoption of the former method a cure might sometimes be 
brought about, but even failing this the improvement was 
sometimes so marked that the patient would consider the 
symptoms practically cured. 

Dr. SCANES SPICER, Dr. WM. HILL, Dr. DUNDAS GRANT, 
Dr. STCLAIR THOMSON, and Dr. H. L. Lack also took part 
in the discussion. 

Mr. ROUGHTON, in reply, agreed with Dr. Dundas Grant 
that dulness on transillumination was caused more by 
thickening of the antral lining than by pus in its cavity, and 
consequently that absence of shadow should be regarded 
rather as a favourable prognostic than as a negative diagnostic 
sign. The fatal results following operations on the frontal 
sinus referred to by Dr. Tilley and Dr. Lack were more often 
due to the disease than to the operation; when really due to 
the operation they were attributable to two causes acting in 
combination—viz., sepsis and absence of efficient drainage. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE IN 
IRELAND. 


SECTION OF OBSTETRICS. 
Rotunda Hospital Report.—Atmo-kausis and Zesto-kausis. 


A MEETING of this section was held on March 16th, Dr. 
A. V. MACAN, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. PUREFOY, replying to criticisms made on the Rotunda 
Hospital Report by members of the section.! said that it was 
surprising to him that a teacher of Professor Smith’s 
attainments should not be familiar with the term mixed“ 
applied to accidental hemorrhage. The term had some 
advantages, but Dr. Purefoy was not prepared to defend it. 
He did not think that there was any good ground for 
Professor Smith’s suggestion that some of the cases described 
as accidental hemorrhage were more probably cases of low 
insertion of the placenta. It was true that when dealing witk 
hemorrhage in the sixth month of pregnancy it might be quite 
impossible to determine whether the placenta was low down or 
not. Observation in the hospital for some years past had each 
year furnished accumulating proof that the use of the 
vaginal tampon in severe accidental hemorrhage was a wise 
and judicious proceeding; but Dr. Parefoy took care in 
speaking to the students to point out that many cases 
met with could still be treated by assisting the uterus to 
contract and then rupturing the membranes. He adhered 
to the opinion that the position of the twins was correctly 
described and that they were correctly described as a 
case of locked twins, the nature of the complication 
being in no way altered by the fact that one head was 
collapsed. The method of performing Porro’s operation was 
no doubt old-fashioned, but Professor Smith’s disapproval did 
not make him dissatisfied with it. Dr. Smyly formulated 
the very serious charge against the hospital staff of intro- 
ducing a new and unwise treatment of puerperal eclampsia, 
but Dr. Purefoy failed to see how he deduced from the 
narration of the case any grounds for suggesting that a new 
mode of treatment had been adopted. The patient, a 
primipara, was admitted to hospital in a bad condition, with 
marked cedema and scanty, albuminous urine. Dr. Purefoy 
still thought that the emptying of the uterus by the safest 
method was the proper proceeding. It was true that eight 
hours afterwards an eclamptic fit occurred, which Dr. 
Smyly attributed to the operation, but Dr. Purefoy did not 
agree with him. Dr. Purefoy then went on to reply to the 
criticisms of Dr. Kidd, Dr. Jellett, Mr. Hastings Tweedy, and 
the President. 

The PRESIDENT read a paper on Atmo-kausis and Zesto- 
kausis.—Mr. HASTINGS TWEEDY thought that the instrument 
had a great future beforeit. If even a part of what was claimed 
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for it was realised it would almost revolutionise the treat- 
ment of endometritis. When used for septic endometritis, 
where the germs had penetrated to a considerable degree, he 
feared if the cauterisation could destroy these germs it 
would destroy the whole endometrium.—Dr. JELLETT said 
that, judging from the effect of steam on the hand, a ten- 
second or 15-second application would not give in any 
ordinary case a very deep amount of cauterisation of the 
uterus. The instrument would be an adjunct to the curette 
but he could see no ground for supposing that it would take its 
place.—The PRESIDENT, replying, said that he had given the 
results of some 800 cases from the reports of the most 
eminent gynecologists in America and Germany. In a very 
short time the instrument had met with an extraordinary 
reception abroad and was looked upon as one of the best 
additions to our therapeutics. The depth of cauterisation 
was regulated by the time the instrument was allowed to act. 
If it were desired to close the cavity altogether it would 
probably require two operations. As to sterilisation of the 
mucous membrane Dr. O'Sullivan had told him that he had 
used superheated steam and found it did not kill streptococci. 


LivERPooL MepicaL_ Institution. — The 
thirteenth ordinary meeting of this society was held on 
April 5th, the President, Mr. Edgar Browne, being in the 
chair.—Dr. Stopford Taylor exhibited a case of Dermatitis 
Repens involving the back of the hand and fingers. The 
disease had been arrested and was proceeding rapidly 
towards recovery under a dressing of powdered iodoform 
forcibly rubbed in with the finger.—Dr. Taylor also exbibited 
a case of Tuberculous Ulceration of the Skin on the Right 
Side of the Neck corresponding to the shirt-collar band. The 
ulcer was six inches in length and two inches in width 
and had spread rapidly, having been in existence but four 
months.— Dr. W. J. Allen related a case of Embolism of the 
Mesenteric Artery occurring in a patient after a normal 
labour and associated with mitral stenosis. Symptoms of 
collapse came on some time after delivery. There were 
no signs of hemorrhage or rupture of the uterus to account 
for such collapse, and the condition was discovered on 
examination after death.—Dr. T. R. Bradshaw showed a 
woman, aged 30 years, the subject of Diffuse Scleroderma. 
The condition was almost universal, but affected the hands 
and forearms to an extreme degree, the fingers being hide- 
bound and almost fixed in a position of slight flexion. ‘The 
affection seemed to involve the sheaths of the flexor tendons, 
as was shown by the existence of creaking on passive move- 
ment. The onset was acute a year ago and was marked by 
pain, redness, and swelling in the fingers.—Dr. F. H. Barendt 
considered this case to be typical of the disease; the 
pathological process involved brought scleroderma and 
Dupuytren's contraction of the palmar fascia—sclerodactyly 
—and those rheumatic nodules known sometimes as 
Heberden’s nodes into the same category. He suggested 
the administration of thyroid extract rapidly pushed till 
physiological reaction occurred. The prognosis was not 
always unfavourable—in fact, cases were recorded where the 
disease not only was arrested but a certain degree of 
involution took place.—Mr. R. W. Murray showed a man, 
aged 40 years, upon whom he had operated for Aneurysm 
of the Femoral Artery in Hunter’s Canal. The aneurysm 
was of recent date and was increasing; it was as 
large a swelling as would be caused by a substance 
of the size of the closed fist buried in the thigh 
muscles. The general health was good and there was no 
sign of disease of the vascular system. The operation 
consisted in excising the sac as far as possible after 
ligature of the artery above and below. The excision was 
only partial owing to extensive gummatous infiltration 
of the adjacent structures. The man had resumed his 
work.—Mr. K. W. Monsarrat remarked that the unusual 
site of the aneurysm was probably to be explained by 
the affection of the arterial walls having been secondary to 
the tertiary syphilis of the muscles in the vicinity and a 
direct extension from the latter.—Dr. T. R. Glynn exhibited 
a man, aged 39 years, with Bulbar Paralysis ; the duration of 
the disease was 16 months. The family history was good; 
there was a history of ague, but not of syphilis. The affection 
commenced with speech trouble, followed in three months 
by difficnity in deglutition. The tongue was completely para- 
lysed, the seat of fibrillary tremors, and atrophied. Speech 
was lost; he emitted a laryngeal sound of nasal quality in 
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answer to questions. The lips were partially separated and 
saliva escaped ; the mouth was elongated laterally owing to 
the action of the muscles of expression. The palate reflex 
was absent, the pterygoids were paralysed, and the temporal 
and masseter muscles were normal. The vocal cords were 
normal. The case was one of amyotrophic muscular 
atrophy, there being atrophy of some of the intrinsic 
muscles of the hands, presence of the masseteric reflex, and 
over-extension of the great toes, exaggerated on producing 
the plantar reflex.— Mr. George G. Hamilton showed a 
patient upon whom he performed the operation of Colec- 
tomy for Oarcinoma of the Sigmoid Flexure, and advo- 
cated the use of Murphy's button in such cases, with 
special reference to the correct application of the button.— 
Dr. Glynn read a note on the Use of Thyroid Extract as an 
Emmenagogue. He had met with many cases of young 
girls who, through some slight developmental changes, had 
a temporary amenorrhea or a delay in menstruation, 
and in such cases the administration of thyroid 
extract in doses of half a grain once a day, generally 
given at bedtime, proved sufficient to re-establish or 
start the function of menstruation. — Dr. William 
Carter observed that the cases mentioned by Dr. Glynn 
were those of young people, and from the well-reco- 
gnised influence of the thyroid secretion on develop- 
mental changes he thought that its effect in such might be 
different from those in people of mature age, as it had been 
established by Chéron, and his results had been copied into 
the most recent books on therapeutics that a marked effect 
of thyroid extract was to diminish and even check all forms 
of uterine hæmorrhage.— Dr. J. E. Buchanan, Dr. Barr, Dr. 
Gemmell, and Dr. A. O. Wilson also took part in the dis- 
cussion which followed, and Dr. Glynn replied. 


SHEFFIELD Mepico-CargurcicaL Socrety.—A 
meeting of this society was held on March 29th, the Pre- 
sident, Dr. D. Burgess, being in the chair.—Dr. Sinclair 
White showed: 1. A Sarcomatous Scapula removed from a 
man, aged 42 years. The tumour occupied the supraspinous 
fossa and had a history of four months’ duration. There 
was no special difficulty encountered during the operation 
and the patient made an uneventful recovery. 2. A Sarco- 
matous Left Upper Jaw removed from a girl, aged eight 
years. Although practically the whole of the superior 
marilla was excised there was very little deformity. 3. A 
Cancerous Rectum excised after the method of Kraske from 
a man, aged 42 years. The fæces were diverted by a pre- 
liminary colotomy and the artificial anus was subsequently 
closed by a plastic operation. The patient was rapidly regain- 
ing flesh and strength.—The President showed (1) a Malignant 
Growth of the Spinal Colamn; (2) a case of Cerebral Diplegia 
in a child and read notes of another case of the disease in an 
adult aged 29 years; and (3) a case of Locomotor Ataxy with 
Aortic Aneurysm.—Dr. W. 8. Porter showed (1) a Melanotic 
Sarcoma of the Spinal Column and (2) a case of Aortic 
Aneurysm.—Mr. H. Hallam showed (1) a case of Sporadio 
Cretinism in a woman, aged 48 years; the thyroid was 
atrophied and supra-clavicular lipomatous swellings were 
present. 2. A girl, aged 14 years, niece of the above, with 
an Enlarged Thyroid. Her parents were cousins, her father 
, being brother of the first patient. No definite symptoms of 
cretinism were present but there was a suggestion of coarse- 
ness of and feature. 3. A case of Sporadic 
Cretinism in a boy, aged 11 years, who had markedly 
improved under three months’ treatment with thyroid 
extract. — Dr. Godfrey Carter read a paper on Electric 
Heat and Light Baths. He pointed out that the hot bath 
flourished in England in the first three centuries of the 
Christian era. The Turkish bath was introduced -into 
England about 50 years ago; its great disadvantage 
was that the patient breathed the hot air of from 
125° to 240°F. Few people could, however, inhale hot 
air at a temperature of from 150° to 200 F. without 
incurring great risks. The human body is capable of 
supporting with impunity exposure to an atmosphere of a 
temperature far above that of boiling water provided that the 
air be dry and not inhaled. 


AESCULAPIAN Society or Lonpon.—A meeting 
of this society was held on April 6th, Mr. A. W. Galloway, 
the President, being in the chair.—Dr. Risien Russell read 
a paper on the Part Played by Micro-organisms in the 
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Causation of Certain Diseases of the Nervous System. In 
some instances microbes had been definitely proved to be 
responsible for the production of these maladies, while in 
others the mode of origin of such diseases was largely a 
matter of surmise. After relating the ways in which micro- 
organisms were supposed to bring about morbid changes in 
the nerve elements he discussed the diseases of the nervous 


system proved or supposed to be due to microbic infection, as 


they fell into one or other of the following groups, though 
he admitted that it was not always possible to draw 
a hard-and-fast line between certain affections placed 
in one class as opposed to those placed in 
another: (1) cases in which definite morbid changes were 
found in the nervous system, which were ascribed to the 
action of micro-organisms and in which the microbe was 
proved to exist in the affected parts; (2) morbid changes 
present, but the micro-organism only found in some other 
parts of the body and not in the affected parts of the nervous 
system; (3) morbid changes met with in the nerve elements 
and ascribed to the action of mivrobes or their toxins, but in 
which the micro-organisms had not as yet been proved to 
exist at all, much less in the nervous system; (4) no gross 
morbid changes present in the nervous system, yet the mode 
of onset of the malady and its subsequent course were best 
explained by assuming that it was due to microbic infection, 
and a micro-organism was known to exist in the body, though 
it had not been isolated from the nervous system; and 
(5) cases similar to those included in the last group, but in 
which no micro-organism had been proved to exist either in 
the nervous system or in any other part of the body. 


Norrrx HAM MeEpico-CHIRURGICAL SociEty.— 
A meeting of this society was held on April 4th, Dr. Michie, 
the President, being in the chair.—The following motion, 
proposed by Dr. Ransom and seconded by Dr. Hunter, was 
carried unanimously: ‘‘That the Nottingham Medico- 
Chirurgical Society desires to call the attention of the 
medical profession to the frequency with which diachylon is 
now bought for internal use and to the great dangers 
attending such use, and suggests the advisability of measures 
to restrict its indiscriminate sale.“ — Dr. Hunter read a 
note on Gastralgia in which he considered that many 
of the so-called cases of dyspepsia in young women 
were true neuroses and were benefited by quinine and 
ordinary diet rather than by bismuth and milk. — Dr. 
Handford read notes on a case of Posterior Basic Menin- 
gitis in a girl, aged five years, who died after an illness 
of 14 weeks — The following cases and specimens were shown 
by Mr. Anderson : (1) A patient, aged 61 years, after Prostatec- 
tomy of the Middle and Lateral Lobes by the Suprapubic 
Operation ; 10 ounces of gland tissue were removed with com- 
plete relief of all former symptoms; (2) a Large Pedunculated 
Cylindroma of the Bladder removed by operation; (3) 
Primary Carcinoma of the Bladder; (4) with Mr. Chicken, 
Gall-stones, those from the gall-bladder being laminated, 
while one which was encysted in the duct was formed by 
agglomeration ; and (5) Portion of Bowel removed by opera- 
tion for intussusception in a child, aged five months. 


— 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICIES FOR CHILDREN.—In 
the last annual report of the Clerical, Medical, and General 
Life Assurance Society the directors state that they have 
often had occasion to discourage proposals upon the lives of . 
children, because no pecuniary interest existed such as would 
make an ordinary assurance policy valid inlaw. This was 
to be regretted in the cases where the desire of the parents 
was to set aside money in such a form as would stimulate a 
child’s interest in thrift, and the directors have now found 
that they can grant assurances to children, however young, 
on a principle which, while meeting the thrifty aim of the. 
parent, will also render them an essentially sound and 
legitimate class of business. By this method the society 
grants a policy under which the full sum assured will be 
payable on death occurring only after the age of 21 years. 
Should death occur earlier all the premiums paid will be 
returned, while if the premiums themselves be discontinued 
earlier any surrender value will be held for the assured. The 
premium payable on such assurances at very young ages is 
much less than on those effected at or after the age of 21 
years. For instance, the annual payment upon a policy of 
£1000 opened before the child is three years of age is only 
£7 13s. 4d., or less than half of the amount that would be 
payable if the proposal for insurance were delayed until the 
age of 21 years. 
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Bebiews and Notices of Books. 


Bubonic Plague: its Curse and Symptoms and Means of Pre- 
rention and Treatment, according to the Latest Scientific 
Discoveries, including Notes of Cases in Oporto. With an 
Appendix specially written by the Author for the English 
Edition. By Dr. JosE VERDES MONTENEGRO, ex-Interne 
of the Central University of Medicine, Associate Physician 
of the Hospital de la Princesa, and Professor at the 
Municipal Micrographical Laboratory, Madrid. Antho- 
rised Translation by W. Munro, M.D. Edin., Author of 
“ Leprosy,” late Medical Officer of St. Kitts, W. I., &c. 
London: Bailliere, Tindall, and Cox. 1900. Price 3s. 6d. 
net. 

THIS work gives a very good and interesting account of 
plague. Not only has the very voluminous literature bearing 
on this subject been traversed in search of information in 
order to bring the volume up to date, but the results of the 
author’s reflections thereon are set forth, with the addition of 
numerous observations drawn from his own large field of 


experience. Dr. Montenegro’s work has been translated 


by Dr. Munro, and the author has specially written 
an appendix for the English edition in which he has 
been enabled to add details of later investigations and 
results than were possible when the original book was 
first published in the Spanish language. As we have said, 
the literature about plague is already very voluminous and 
the reader views the accumulation of books, reviews, and 
reports—official and otherwise—with an embarrassed feeling 
akin to that which we may suppose a mouse to feel when 
suddenly encountering a large mass of provender; he does 
not know where to begin. 

Plague is an acute infectious fever caused by the bacillus 
pestis of Kitasato and Yersin and it is the only known disease 
of the class which attacks epidemically and simultaneously 
man and certain of the lower animals. It differs from some 
other infectious maladies in not being a water-borne disease, 
but the results of investigation point to the probability of its 
being rat-borne—at any rate as one of the vehicles for its 
spread. The factors for the dissemination and prevalence of 
the disease are the presence of the bacillus, susceptible 
material for it to work upon, and a suitable environment. 

The knowledge of plague which we have acquired of late 
years has modified very much the ideas which were derived 
from reading about its terrible epidemics in the past; but it 
must be confessed that notwithstanding the enormous amount 
of labour—scientific, clinical, and hygienic—that has been 
devoted to the subject and the prophylactic methods for 
fortifying the system against the attacks, of which those 
living centuries ago had not the faintest conception, there 
still remain many points which require to be cleared up, 
especially as to the life-history of its bacillus discovered 
almost simultaneously by Kitasato and Yersin in 1894. 

The subject does not manifestly lend itself to any brief 
discussion. One of the briefest and best précis of the informa- 
tion acquired in India and elsewhere in regard to plague that 
we have met with is contained in the official Report of the 
Sanitary Measures in India, 1897-98, Vol. XX XI, published 
in 1899. 

As Dr. Montenegro remarks, energetic action can only arise 
from clear ideas derived from a correct interpretation of the 
phenomena of the disease, and it has been his aim and object 
in the present work to set forth what his ideas on the subject 
are. He does not claim that his conclusions will be final, 
for scientific men of our time live in a constant state of 
mental instability as to their opinions throwing aside some 
ideas and replacing them by others. In his brief appendix 
from Madrid, dated Feb. Ist, 1900, he discusses the subject 
(as he tells us, with his notes and commentaries before him) 
of al] that has been done up to the very date of publication. 


This enables him to comment on the latest observations 
under such headings as Bacteriology,” Means of Infec- 
tion,” ‘* Contagion,” Clinique, and ‘‘ Sero-therapeutics,” 
and what he has to say is both pertinent to the subject and 
well worth reading—as, indeed, is the whole work. 


Le Systeme Nerveuz Central. (The Central Nervous System). 
Par JULES Soury. Paris: Georger Carré et C. Naud. 
Vols. I. and II. 1899. 4to, pp. 1865. 

THIS elaborate work, dealing with the structure and 
functions of the central nervous system and including a 
critical history of theories and doctrines, is divided 
into the following parts: (1) antiquity, (2) modern 
times, and (3) the contemporary period. M. Soury displays 
wide learning and remarkably painstaking efforts in his 
account of the ideas of the ancients with regard 
to the nervous system including the mind. The sub- 
ject matter is arranged in chronological order under the 
great teachers and schools of those times. The names of 
Aristotle, Galen, and Plato stand out naturally in great 
prominence. The second period brings the narrative down 
to, and includes the discovery of, cerebral localisation. The 
teachings and writings of many remarkable men are des- 
cribed in this part of the work, commencing with Varolius. 
Anatomists and physiologists, such as Willis, Malpighius, 
Vieussens, Haller, Vic d’Azyr, Bichat, Rolando, Flourens, 
Broca, as well as philosophers such as Descartes, Spinoza 
Hobbes, Kant, all belong to this period. The remark- 
able advances in our knowledge of the functions of the 
nervous system brought about by the researches of Fritech 
and Hitzig (1870), Ferrier, and many other experimenta- 
lists are noted at the end of this epoch. The clinical 
observations of Broca and Hughlings Jackson had done more 
than suggest the fact that certain functions of the brain 
were limited to definite areas of the cortex before the 
important experimental researches of the above-named 
investigators were made. Subsequently it was pointed out 
that sensory functions also had their seat in the motor 
cortex. Under the heading of The Contemporary Period” 
the advances in our knowledge are largely chronicled in an 
anatomical order. After describing the various motor and 
sensory paths the author deals with functions of the cerebral 
cortex, the crebra] lobes, and the sensory motor centres. 
Having given some account of the emotions, including pain, 
M. Soury passes on to the consideration of the centres for 
sight, hearing, and smell. The modern theory of neurons is 
fully discussed in connexion with the researches of Golgi, 
Ramon y Cajal, van Gehuchten, and Lenhossek. A very com- 
plete index, both as regards the subject matter and the names 
of authors, is appended. The index of the subject matter is 
really, more strictly speaking, an elaborate summary of the 
contents of the book. It is impossible to close these volumes 
without being impressed by the amount of labour which their 
compilation must have involved. They constitute a most 
valuable work of reference which not only sketches out our 
present knowledge of the anatomy and pbysiology of the 
nervous rystem, but also shows the laborious steps by 
which this knowledge has been built up. 


LIBRARY TABLE. 


Life and Happiness. By AUGUSTE MARROT. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co., Limited. Paris: 
Librairie Tischbacher. Pp. 82. Price 2s. 6d. net.—This little 
book consists in the main of plain and simple directions for 
living a healthy, honest life. Though the author is not a 
medical man his directions as to food, washing, clothing, 
ventilation, and light are very sensible. Especially are we 
glad to see his objection to making children eat too much, 
or to making them eat what they do not want, on condition 
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of afterwards having something that they wish for. We do 
not for an instant mean to say that a child should be allowed 
to eat anything he likes, but he should never be forced to eat 
anything obviously distasteful. The author gives us the 
impression that he considers happiness a matter entirely 
within every man’s power to attain. This is true in part, but 
there are forms of unhappiness which are unavoidable. 


A Plea for a Simple Life and Fads of an Old Physician. 
By G. S. KEITH, M.D., F.R.C.P. Edin. London: Adam and 
Charles Black. 1900. Pp. 149 and 173. Price 3s. 6¢4.— 
The two essays here bound up in one volume were formerly 
published separately in 1896 and 1897. As we said before 
when speaking of them, they are well worth reading, if at 
times they inculcate counsels of perfection. Few of us, in 
London at any rate, can always get vegetables fresh from 
the garden. But that most people eat too much is certain 
and Dr. Keith's insistence upon the virtues of abstinence is 
quite justified. | 


The Nursing Profession: How and Where to Train. By 
Sir HENRY BURDETT, K.C.B. London: The Scientific 
Press. 1900. Pp. 355. Price 2s.—This is the second year of 
publication of Sir Henry Burdett’s useful list of hospitals 
and other tratning establishments for nurses. The table of 
institutions is prefaced by some information as to the 
general requirements of the schools and by a very succinct 
abstract of the various laws affecting nurses so far as 
regards their daties. This abstract deals with such ques- 
tions as the notification of infectious diseases, the registra- 
tion of births and deaths, and the burial of stillborn 
children. The book is well compiled and should prove of 
value to those for whom it is intended. 


JOURNALS... ž 

Treatment.—The principal article in the March number 
has for its subject the Medical Side of War, and is by Dr. J. 
Edward Squire, surgeon-lieutenant-colonel commanding the 
London Companies, Volunteer Medical Staff Corps, and senior 
medical officer to the Red Cross Society in the Suakin cam- 
paign, 1885. In. drawing attention to the necessity for 
considering sanitation in connexion with military move- 
ments, he says that the chief scourge of armies in the field 
has always been diarrhoea, and though such sanitary pre- 
cautions as the circumstances of a campaign will allow may 
be practised, enteric fever and affections of the intestinal 
tract will figure as the chief causes of sickness on service. 
Treatment has hitherto made its appearance weekly, but the 
publishers, Messrs. Rebman, Limited, now announce that in 
future it will be issued as a monthly journal in the second 
week of each month. It will contain 64 pages of reading 
matter, and the Periscope in each issue will comprise all the 
“specialities” which formerly were distributed over four dis- 
tinctive parts. Dr. L. Freyberger has consented to act as 
editor. The price of subscription will remain the same. 


The Veterinarian for March contains much interesting 
matter. It commences with a paper on Septic Pleurisy 
read by Professor Dewar before the North of England 
Veterjnary Medical Association, the writer particularly 
relating in detail the symptoms shown by two cases 
which he had under close observation and discussing: the 
general lines of treatment usually adopted. Mr. Wallis 
Hoare contributes some remarks on soundness in’ horses; 
lengthy extracte are taken from various sources bearing 
upon the subjects of glanders, sheep-scab, louping-ill and 


its conveyance by the medium of the grass tick. Some 


canine notes are added by Mr. B. P. Godfray, one on some 
Cases of Santonine Poisoning and another on a Severe Com- 
pound Fracture of the Lower Jaw being of particular interest. 
In the latter case the dog was anzsthetised by the adminis- 
tration of chloral per rectum and the fractured jawbone 


united by wire, the patient making a good recovery. Con- 
tributions from foreign periodicals, scientific notes culled 
from various sources, and reviews of new books complete 
the number. 


In the Veterinarian for April there is a continuation of the 
translation by Mr. Jobn A. W. Dollar of Professor Cadiot’s 
class lectures, the subject chosen this time being Mitral 
Insufficiency in the Horse. The treatment of this disease in 
animals, as pointed out by tbe lecturer, can only be palliative 
when they have to be made use of for purposes of work. 
Whatever drugs are administered rest, moderate and gentle 
exercise, and good hygienic surroundings are absolute 
essentials if success is to be obtained, and these conditions 
are not obtainable in the majority of working animals. 
Professor Mettam relates the details of an interesting 
Hernia of the Cæcum into the Muscles of the Right Flank of 
an aged dissection subject. The same gentleman also gives 
an interesting paper on Embryology, this having been read 
before the Midland Counties Veterinary Medical Association. 
The papers on Louping-ill and the Grass Tick, by Mr. E. E. 
Wheeler, and the summaries of the work done on Sheep Scab 
by the American Bureau of Animal Industry, are continued, 
as are also the Remarks on Soundness in Horses, by Mr. 
Wallis Hoare. The Month’s Progress and Science Notes 
contain abstracts from scientific reviews and from foreign 
veterinary journals. 


etn Inbentions. 


THE LUPA HUMANISER ” 

ON account of its richness in casein cow's milk is 
generally diluted before being given to infants, and by the 
use of the simple apparatus shown in the illustration this can 
be accomplished without the disadvantage of a corresponding 
reduction in the proportion of cream and milk sugar. 
The apparatus consists of two graduated jars, one to 
contain the milk and the other for measuring the sugar. 
There are also a glass cover, a piece of bent glass tube, 
and a perforated indiarubber stopper. The bent 
tube being in the upright position, the large jar is 
filled with fresh cow’s milk up to the top mark, 
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and after all the cream has risen to the surface the bent 
tube is turned downwards so that the requisite portion of 
the milk from which the cream has risen may flow out. The 
graduations of the sugar measure correspond to the sugar 
contained in the known quantity of milk thus withdrawn 
from the graduated milk jar, and the proper amount of sugar 
having been measured off and added to the milk the whole 
is made up to the original volume with boiled water, or 
preferably with cold fresh barley water. The milk is now 
prepared and may be sterilised in bulk orin bottles. The 
price of the apparatus is 10s. 6d. It may be obtained 
through any druggist or on application to Mr. William 
Toogood, Wholesale Druggists’ Sundryman, Heddon-street 
Regent-street, W. : 
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IN THE LANCET of Jan. 13th of this year Dr. JOHN 
PHILLIPS of Southsca recounted the particulars of an 
interesting case of protracted gestation where he had 
taken considerable pains to ascertain the material dates 
beyond doubt. His patient, a primipara, declared that 
intercourse had taken place on one occasion only, 
Sept. 6th, 1898, her last period had been proved by evidence 
additional to her own to have ended by August 24th, 
and her child was born on July 14th, 1899, 324 days after 
the cessation of her last period and 311 days after the 
alleged date of coitus. Dr. PHILLIPS, in remarking on the 
case, called attention to its importance from the medico- 
legal point of view, and as a matter of fact it illustrates 
appositely the difficulty that may arise in proving legitimacy 
or illegitimacy by reference to the possible date of concep- 
tion or to the accepted views as to the period of gesta- 
tion. 

This very difficulty was recently experienced at a trial 
in the Queen’s Bench Division where it proved too much for 
the jary who were unable to arrive at a verdict. The issue 
has now been finally decided before Mr. Justice LAWRANCE 
and a special jury and the case is well worth medical atten- 
tion. A couple named SOMERS, who had been married for 
anore than a year but were childless, separated on or about 
August 12th, 1876, and paid visits in different houses, never 
apparently meeting again. On Sept. 11th the wife wrote 
to her husband to state that she had eloped with a man 
named MILWARD, but in the divorce petition which ensued 
the date of adultery was fixed as Sept. 7th, and the decree 
was granted without apparently that date being questioned. 
On June 18th, 1877, after the decree nisi had been granted, 
but before it had been made absolute, a child was born. This 
child, now a young man of full age, was registered on 
baptism as the child of MILWARD and was, it would seem, 
treated as such by all those connected with him until ques- 
tions arose as to dealing with certain funds held in trust 
under the marriage settlement of Mr. and Mr. Somers. To 
a share in these trust funds the child was prima facie entitled 
as a son born during the continuance of the marriage— 
i.e., before the making absolute of the decree of divorce ; 
and a suit in the Chancery Division to compel the trustees 
to deal with the funds led to an action in the Queen’s 
Bench Division, the question for the jury being whether 
there was or was not issue of the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. 
BOMERS. A child born in wedlock is by law presumed to 
be the child of the husband until it is proved that 
it is impossible that this can be the case. Now the dates 
show that the child of Mrs. SOMERS was born 281 days 
after her admitted elopement with the co-respondent 
and 285 days after the date named in the petition as 
that upon which the adultery took place, while August 12th, 


the date given as the last proved opportunity of access to 
Mrs. SOMERS by her husband, would make the period of 
gestation of a child born to him 311 days—precisely the 
period named in the case of protracted gestation recorded in 
our columns by Dr. PHILLIPS. Had Dr. PHILLIPS been 
called as a witness to prove his experience he would prob- 
ably have been asked to admit in cross-examination that 
the date of coition given by him rested on the evidence of 
the patient in question, who would be likely as a single 
woman and a child in years to minimise her fault by assert- 
ing a single act of unchastity to have occurred, and thus 
would fix the date of her first fall rather than the date of 
any subsequent lapse as the only possible date of her 
impregnation. Dr. PHILLIPS’S testimony was, perhaps, not 
invited because of the weakness which we have indicated, 
but it would have undoubtedly weighed heavily with those 
members of the first jury who saw that the evidence of the 
numerous medical witnesses called before them was incon- 
clusive. For if this evidence went to prove that it was 
exceedingly unlikely that the child was the child of Mr. 
SoMERS, it did not, and could not, prove that the protracted 
gestation was impossible, while Dr. PHILLIPs’s case would 
have been a well-authenticated example of the abnormality 
the existence of which was under dispute. | 

At the trial before Mr. Justice LAWRANCE and a 
special jary the difficulty of establishing more than 
extreme improbability was no doubt felt by the learned 
counsel who sought to disprove the legitimacy of the 
child, and .he consequently strengthened his case by 
dwelling at length on circumstances extraneous to the 
medical evidence, and these undoubtedly aided him con- 
siderably in his contention. The question to be decided 
was not whether it was or was not possible that under 
certain conditions a child could be born at so long an 
interval from impregnation as 311 days, but whether there 
was or was not issue to a particular marriage. As relevant 
to this specific point evidence was given that at the trial 
of the divorce petition the wife sought to establish a counter 
charge of impotency against her husband. This she did not 
succeed in maintaining, but the evidence of the husband, 
which was read in court before Mr. Justice LAWRANCE, 
showed that the sexual relations between the pair were 
unhappy and not such as pointed to a_ probability 
of issue of the marriage. Moreover, the wife appears to 
have complained to her family in respect of this very 
matter before she decided to leave her husband. Other 


evidence of fact was given on both sides with regard to the 


possibility and impossibility of access during the weeks 
which were alleged to have been spent by husband and wife 
paying visits apart from one another; but the jury, who 
declared themselves satisfied that there was no issue to the 
marriage without waiting to hear the concluding addresses 
of counsel or the summing up of the judge, must be taken 
to have accepted this interval in conjugal life as proved. 
Beyond this they no doubt considered that the normal 
period of about 275 days assigned by the medical 
witnesses before them pointed very strongly to the 
child being that of the co-respondent, while the prob- 
ability of the abnormal gestation of 311 days having 
occurred was minimised by the relations proved to 
have existed between husband and wife. It will be noted 
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that neither husband nor wife gave evidence, obvious con- 
siderations of decency precluding two persons from being 
allowed to contradict one another on oath in open court 
on questions of the greatest privacy, involving the 
bastardising of the child of one or both of them. When 
all the circumstances and probabilities of an adulterous 
connexion are considered it will be felt that the finding 
of the jury in the SOMERS case was reasonable and in all 
probability correct, although such questions must always 
involve doubt and difficulty on the part of those called on 
to determine them. 
a 

In 1632 Dr. GOULSTON, a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, left a sum of money for the main- 
tenance of a lecture to be delivered annually within the 
College, the lecture to be read from time to time by one of 
the four youngest doctors in physic of the said College, upon 
two or three or mbre diseases.” It was further enacted 
that this lecture ‘‘should be read” between Michaelmas 
and Easter, on three days together, both forenoon and 
afternoon, on some dead body if possibly it can be 
procured, which shall then and there be dissected for 
the diseases treated of, and shall afterwards be 
buried. With the passage of time the original details 
of the Goulstonian Trust have necessarily undergone 
some modifications, but the lecturer’ is still appointed from 
one of the four junior Fellows elected each year, and the 
subject chosen is generally of a scientific rather than of 
a purely clinical character, inasmuch as the lecturer has 
presumably had less clinical experience than his hearers. 
The words of Sir WILLIAM JENNER in delivering the 
Goulstonian Lectures nearly half a century ago expressed 
in appropriate language the feelings which should guide the 
Goulstonian lecturer in the choice of his subject. It is 
fitting, he said, that on this occasion the junior Fellow 
of the College should treat only of matters concerning 
which he has reason to hope that his knowledge is 
inferior to that of his hearers in a less degree than 
on any other.” In accordance with this spirit most 
of the Goulstonian lecturers of recent years had taken 
the opportunity of bringing before the College the results of 
original researches in which they have been engaged, and 
this was done by Dr. P. HORTON-SMITH whose excellent 
dissertation upon the bacteriology of typhoid fever is com- 
pleted in THE LANCET this week. 

Dr. HortTON-SMITH'S Goulstonian Lectures exhibit in their 
author marked powers of original observation, and in them 
he has presented us with a monograph on the bacteriology 
of typhoid fever of great scientific value and interest—an 
opinion which we are sure our readers will endorse. He 
cleared the ground by referring to the controversies 
which have arisen as to the identification of the 
typhoid bacillus. In the first place he pointed out that 
there is not the smallest difficulty in distinguishing this 
bacillus from what may be called the classical bacillus coli 
communis. They resemble each other superficially but 
differ essentially in that the typhoid bacillus does not, for 
example, form gas bubbles in dextrose gelatin and does not 
clot milk or form indol—points by which the two can readily 
be distinguished. The real difficulty in diagnosing the 
typhoid bacillus arises from the fact that the typical bacillus 


coli communis is by no means the sole representative of 
this great group. The fact has to be recognised that 
the term ‘bacillus coli” does not refer to a single 
bacillus but to a great group of microbes, some of 
which are identical with the classical bacillus coli com- 
munis, while others very closely resemble the typhoid 
bacillus. Dr. HOoRTON-SMITH discusses the various 
forms of such microbes as have been described and the 
different tests which have been proposed to distinguish them 
from the true typhoid bacillus, and this part of his work will 
be of practical ability to many bacteriologists. He detailed 
10 tests which may be applied, but considered two of them 
of considerably more importance than the others—namely, 
the agglutination test carried out in high dilutions (1 in 1000) 
and Pfeiffer's test. The agglutinating power of the blood in 
typhoid fever has also been taken advantage of in clinica} 
work under the term the Widal test,” and Dr. HORTON- 
SMITH considers that for this purpose a 1 in 20 dilution 
with a short time limit (one hour) gives admirable results. He 
states that a positive reaction so obtained has a diagnostic 
value about equal to that of the eruption—that is to 
say, that in extremely rare cases both may be observed 
in cases which are not cases of typhoid fever. Pfeiffer’s 
test, we may remind our readers, consists in injecting 
into the peritoneum of a guinea-pig a ten times fatal dose of 
the bacillus in question together with a very small quantity 
(0:001 cubic centimetre may be quite sufficient) of typhoid 
serum from a highly immunised animal. If the bacillus in 
question be the typhoid bacillus, then while a control animal 
injected only with the bacillus will die the other animal 
will recover, the bacilli being converted first into granular 
masses—a process known as Pfeiffer's phenomenon—and then 
gradually disappearing under the influence of the lysogenic 
properties of the serum. The practical utility of the test 
from a clinical point of view is impaired by the fact that 
it can only be applied in a properly appointed laboratory, 
but the value of such proceedings for prophylactic purposes 
such as the examination of soil and water cannot be 
overrated. N 7 

In one place in his lectures—that where he discusses the 
distribution of the bacillus of typhoid fever in the body—Dr. 
HORTON-SMITH betrays a desire to reform our present 
classification of the disease. The typhoid bacillus can 
always be found in the stools in the early periods of the 
disease. It can also be always demonstrated in the Peyer's 
patches and the mesenteric glands. It does not, however, 
remain limited to these situations, but very soon, and in all 
cases, passes into the blood—from which it can very often be 
isolated—and thus is distributed to the most diverse organs. 
Thus it can always be found in the spleen and in the liver. 
It gives rise in the skin to the typical eruption. It is in 
most cases present in the marrow of the bone and in the 
bile. It is frequently present in the urine, not uncommonly 
in the kidneys, and occasionally it may be detected in the 
lungs. Dr. Horton-SMITH, therefore, logically contends 
that the conception of the disease which regards it merely 
as affecting the alimentary canal can no longer be main- 
tained. So far from considering typhoid fever as an intes- 
tinal disease pure and simple, we should, he thinks, rather 
look upon it as a modified form of septicemia in that 
always and in all cases the bacilli pass into the blood and 
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then into the various organs, while the symptoms, excepting 
as far as they are intestinal, are referable to the poisons 
there produced. True, in nearly all cases there is a definite 
local and primary disease whence the secondary dissemi- 
nation of the micro-organisms takes place, but the fever, 
with this limitation, is septicemia. We do not quite hold 
with the Goulstonian lecturer here. Though scientific ideas 
as to the specific fevers have had to be considerably altered 
since the foundation of the science of bacteriology, and 
though in all probability many new discoveries will be made 
which will require further alteration, we think a new 
classification of typhoid fever is at present premature and 
prefer to regard the disease as a specific fever having its 
main local manifestations in the intestines rather than to 
include it under the head of septicemia. If we join issue 
with Dr. HORTON-SMITH in this matter we none the less 
congratulate him on the success of his labours. His 
Goulstonian Lectures display him as an original observer 


and a sound reasoner. 
a ee eS 


THE twenty-fourth section of the Lunacy Act of 1890, in 
dealing with the examination of pauper lunatics, provides 
for the remuneration of the medical man called in for this 
purpose in its fifth sub-section, which runs as follows: 
„The guardians of the union to which the workhouse 
belongs shall pay such reasonable remuneration as they 
think fit to the medical practitioner who, not being an 
officer of the workhouse, examines persons for the purpose 
of certifying under this section.” The construction of the 
words such reasonable remuneration as they think fit” 
was the point at issue in an action brought against 
the Chertsey Board of Guardians by Mr. J. L. A. 
Horg, a medical man in practice at Addlestone, who 
sued the guardians in somewhat unusual circumstances of 
considerable interest to his brother practitioners. 

His claim was for £7 7s. for certifying seven paupers as 
lunatics at the rate of one guinea for each examination. 
The guardians did not deny that they were in the habit 
of paying a guinea for such examinations, but they had 
decided that a fee of half a guinea in each case, or 
£3 13s. 6d. in all, would be a reasonable remuneration, 
because the seven paupers in question were examined, as 
their counsel phrased it, en bloc.“ With regard to this 
expression counsel afterwards explained that they were 
not examined on bloc, but were brought into the room 
en bloc for the purpose of examination—a process which 
he appeared to consider facilitated the work of the 
medical man in dealing with them. The principle 
to be acted on, in the opinion of the Chertsey 
guardians when they fixed the fee that they were 
willing to pay, is, no doubt, one well known in the circles 
of retail commerce—it is summed up in the words ‘‘a 
reduction on taking a quantity”; but the very proper result 
of the case will convince the guardians, and other persons 
who need the information, that commercial precepts 
do not necessarily spell good law. The contention of the 
guardians in refusing to pay more than half the habitual 
fee for such certifications was based upon an idea that the 
Act gave them absolute discretion in the matter, and that 
their estimate of what was reasonable and fit must be 
accepted without discussion. But his Honour Judge 
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LUSHINGTON considered that the reasonableness of.the sum 
offered was a fit subject for his consideration, and he pro- 
ceeded to hear evidence as to the custom observed by boards 
of guardians and medical men in other districts on similar 
occasions. From his subsequent observations, when he came 
to give judgment for the plaintiff for the seven guineas 
claimed, it is plain that he attached considerable weight 
to this evidence of custom, so that the plaintiff was 
fortunate in being able to put competent witnesses, both lay 
and medical, into the box to depose to a guinea being the 
usual minimum fee paid to a medical man for examining 
and certifying paupers as lunatics. The testimony of Mr. 
ENGALL, clerk to the Staines Board of Guardians with 25 
years’ experience, who spoke to the full fee being 
paid by the board that employed him when so many 
as four lunatics were examined upon a single occasion, 
was particularly to the point and valuable. In the 
course of the action a fact came to light which served 
to put the guardians of Chertsey in an unfortunate 
position. The need to examine so many as seven paupers 
at a time with a view to their possible certification as 
lunatics arose in a manner not creditable to the methods 
of those responsible. It appeared that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had had their attention called to the fact that 
the guardians were dealing with a person as a lunatic for 
whom they had no certificate, and that the Board had 
made a representation in the matter. Whereon the 
workhouse authorities thought that they ought to pro- 
tect themselves in respect of otber persons in a similar 
plight. Counsel for the guardians said that the workhouse 
authorities probably had certificates with these persons 
originally, but as the documents could not be found they 
took steps to obtain fresh ones. It is conceivable that if the 
learned county court judge had not upheld Mr. Hope's 
claim we might have heard of other guardians being actuated 
by a similar spirit of economy and saving up their lunatics 
with the idea of having them examined when enough had 
accumulated to justify a 50 per cent. reduction. 

In considering the matter of custom Judge LUSHINGTON 
was no doubt also influenced by the fact that no single 
witness was called by the defendants to prove any precedent 
for their view or to show that any other board of guardians 
had ever adopted the principle upon which they claimed to 
act. With the responsibility cast upon the medical man in 
making such an examination his Honour was fully impressed. 
It should be carried out, he said, in the most patient and 
thoughtfal manner, and he expressed surprise at the use 
of the term en bloc in such a context. His views in the 
matter we entirely endorse. One of the most anxious 
duties of the medical man is the examination of his 
fellow citizens with a view to deciding if they shall 
be deprived, for their own good, of their personal freedom; 
and we are proud to think that the same scrupulous care is 
taken to arrive at the exact mental condition of the pauper 
and the duke. Mr. HOPE is to be congratulated on his 
success in upholding the dignity of his profession, and we 
trust that the Chertsey Board of Guardians and all other 
authorities who need the lesson will learn that however wide 
the discretion allowed by an Act of Parliament to those on 
whom it confers duties may seem to be, it is a recognised 
principle, whether stated in so many words in the Act or 
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not, that powers thus given should be reasonably employed 
with reference to all the circumstances. And reasonable- 
ness, outside the phraseology of the shop-window, does not 
necessarily mean cheapness. 


Annotations, 


“Ne quid nimis.” 


THE PLAGUE IN AUSTRALIA. 


THE cases of plague which have occurred in Sydney so 
far are five in number: a lorry driver, who was attacked 
on Jan. 19th and who recovered; a sailmaker, who was 
attacked on Feb. 15th and died on Feb. 22nd (the report of 
the case and diagnosis were made after death) ; a labourer, 
who was attacked at midnight on Feb. 26th, in isolation; 
a publican, who became definitely ill on March lst at 
midday, in isolation; and a labourer, the date of whose 
illness is not precisely given. In the official report upon 
the first case it was intimated to all acquainted with 
the subject that infection had been communicated by 
a flea and it was mentioned that an advertisement had 
been inserted in the daily press requesting informa- 
tion as to the occurrence of sickness among, or the dis- 
appearance of, rats. The inference thus drawn from the 
first case has turned out to be perfectly correct. On 
Feb. 14th a landing-waiter reported in response to the 
advertisement that a greater number of dead rats than 
usual were to be seen and for about five days past 
had been seen at a certain wharf. Search was at once 
directed and during the afternoon seven dead rats were 
delivered at the laboratory. At least two exhibited lesions 
which were consistent with death from plague, but it was 
considered necessary to proceed systematically in order to 
ascertain the form of septicæmic disease exhibited. This 
business was not so quickly concluded as might be expected, 
for the material was usually putrid, and no person was 
available who had ever seen the disease in rats. Several 
days were thus consumed, during which time a rat-catcher, 
who was hired for the purpose, delivered fresh specimens, 
both alive and dead, many of which had nothing the matter 
with them. The disease was first quite certainly identified 
with plague on Feb. 24th, that being the day on whicb 
glands from the patient in the second case were first sub- 
mitted and examined. Down to the beginning of March no 
evidence that the rats were dying in large numbers had been 
obtained, but they were steadily dying day by day in larger 
numbers than usual. ,The epidemic among them was most 
probably entirely confined to a long row of wharves in the 
heart of the city. Now, the first cage of plague occurred 
in a lorry driver who was constantly obliged to visit this 
very row of wharves; the second in a sailmaker who 
occupied premises which overlook one of these wharves (and 
be had removed five dead rats from his water-closet shortly 
before he was attacked); the third in a wharf labourer who 
was employed at the wharf from which the earliest specimen 
rate were obtained ; and the fourth in a publican who dwelt 
in the street where that wharf lies, and opposite to it. The 
äfth case was discovered in a suburb three or four miles away, 
and occurred in a man who had not been into any part of 
the city for at least a fortnight, but who worked for a produce 
dealer who got supplies of hay, corn, &c., from the im- 
plicated wharves. No suspicious illness existed, however, in 
the house of his employer. Every possible care has been 
taken by Dr. Ashbarton Thompson and his staff to prevent 
the spread of the disease. The practice hitherto followed 
has been the removal of cases and all members of the 
household to isolation, with subsequent disinfection of the 


premises. Persons who have been in contact with the 
disease are detained for 10 days. As at Alexandria no 
illness of any kind has occurred among these, and under 
the described circumstances it seems probable that the 
removat of the patient, and perhaps his immediate atten- 
dant, would be a more reasonable and a sufficient step 
if combined with surveillance of the remainder of the 
household at home. A moderate (and now rot quite 
sufficient) stock of Haffkine’s prophylactic is at command. 
Some weeks ago steps were taken towards replenishing it. 
Every effort has been made by the Department of Public 
Health to avoid exciting panic; but whether from success 
in this endeavour or from implicit confidence in the 
efficiency of the central health authority (a flattering 
but in this case an embarrassing supposition for this 
authority), not merely the public but all municipal 
authorities regard the situation with equanimity and even 
with indifference. The fact is that an essentially bad 
system of local government has persisted for so long that 
the people have learned to await everything which is 
necessary or desired at the hands of the central government 
and have lost much of their initiative in local affairs. Their 
efforts rarely go beyond a deputation to a Minister. It is 
possible that an awakening is preparing in connexion with 
plague, and then scapegoats will of course be easily found. 
Since the above was written we learn from a Reuter's tele- 
gram in the Times of April 10th that altogether 93 cases of 
plague and 29 deaths from the disease have occurred at 
Sydney and one death at Fremantle, W.A. 


RELATION OF ALCOHOLISM TO SUICIDE. 


Dr. W. C. SULLIVAN, Deputy Medical Officer of H.M. 
Prison, Pentonville, contributes an interesting article on the 
above subject to the current number of the Journal of 
Mental Sciences (April, 1900). The aim of the paper is to 
determine the rôle which alcoholism plays in the increase 
of suicide in England and to establish the distinctive | 
characters which constitute the type of alcoholic suicide. 
Dr. Magnus Hauss, in his classical work on Chronic 
Alcoholism (1852), stated ‘‘that the suicidal impulse is a 
more frequent accompaniment of the melancholia of 
Grankards than of melancholia from other causes, and, 
further, that amongst the uneducated classes suicide fre- 
quently follows on the disordered emotional tone, which 
sooner or later results from the abuse of alcoholic liquors.” 
The majority of observers—Morselli, Westcott, Ferri—argue 
that the two phenomena of alcoholism and suicide show 
an approximate correspondence in the relations of geo- 
graphical distribution and of time to justify the inference 
of their relationship as cause and effect. On the other 
hand, Colojanni in Italy, and, to a certain extent, Strahan 
in England, question whether this relationship is potent or 
considerable enough to influence the statistical movement of 
suicide. After quoting the Registrar-General's returns of the 
deaths attributed to intemperance (1867-1897) and the figures 
in Mr. Whittaker’s memorandum published with the report 
of the Licensing Commission which give the consumption 
of beer and spirits in the United Kingdom for the years 
1842-1898, Dr. Sullivan shows from a careful discussion of the 
facts and figures that they represent really a decided increase 
of alcoholisn in this country of late years. The statistical 
returns of actual and of attempted suicide are next discussed 
and curves are plotted from which it appears that suicidal 
tendencies have grown in a degree entirely out of pro- 
portion to the increase in population,” and that this growth 
has been much more considerable in the category of suicidal 
attempts than in that of actual suicides. It also appears 
that abortive suicidal attempts differ widely from actual 
suicides in that their predominant cause tends to operate at a 
relatively early age (the period 21 to 30 years in females 
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and 30 to 40 years in males being the maxima). Now the 
tendency to occur at a relatively early age, which is the 
chief distinctive feature of abortive suicidal attempts, is 
also a character of a special group of actual suicides—viz., 
those dependent on alcoholism. In the occupational groups 
dealt with in the Registrar-General’s returns there are several 
which present a very high rate of alcoholism and a corre- 
sponding frequency of suicide. These are more particularly 
the groups related to the liquor traffic, or those where social 
conditions lead directly to alcoholic excess—e.g., publicans, 
butchers, coach and cab service, commercial] travellers, and 
musicians. Per contra the agricultural occupations furnish 
a low rate both of alcoholism and of suicide. The explana- 
tion of this is that the visceral and organic depression, and 
consequent melancholic tendency resulting from alcoholism 
are powerless to overcome suicidal impulses arising during 
intoxication, whereas in healthy subjects such impulses 
speedily vanish and come to nought. 


BERI-BERI ON A FISHING VESSEL. 


IN a short pamphlet! M. René Cruchet, Interne des 
Hopitauz, gives an account of an outbreak of disease which 
was diagnosed by Dr. Rondot of Bordeaux as an epidemic 
clinically resembling beri-beri.” The circumstances were 
as follows. A vessel of 300 tons burthen, which for many 
years had traded in logwood between Central America and 
Europe, was sent as a fishing vessel to Newfoundland in 
1898. The voyage was uneventful and in March, 1899, she 
again visited the fishing ground and remained cruising 
about without touching land until the end of the season 
when she returned to Bordeaux. Up to the middle of 
August all went well. The crew of 28 men lived 
aft in a dark, ill-ventilated, but dry cabin, where 
they were greatly overcrowded, the captain and chief officer 
having separate rooms in the fore part of the ship. For 
food all hands depended chiefly on fresh codfish, grilled or 
made into soup, and steeped biscuit, with the addition of a 
little butter, lard, and ham several times a week and an 
occasional allowance of preserved peas, beans, or cabbage. 
Once every month a box of corned beef” was issued, but M. 
Cruchet does not mention the quantity. The water-supply, 
which was stored in wooden casks, was of good quality, and 
besides cider (which turned sour in September) each man 
received about one-third of a pint of spirit (eau-de-vie) daily. 
On August 19th a sailor named O—— sprained his ankle so 
badly that be had to lay up in his bunk. At first the local affec- 
tion was all that troubled him, but in about a fortnight’s time 
a general malaise set in accompanied by swelling of the legs, 
and soon the man’s whole body became cedematous. Towards 
the middle of September another sailor began to complain 
of excessive lassitude with thoracic oppression. About this 
time a most nauseous smell was noticed emanating from the 
hold and was ascribed by the sailors to the débris of the 
logwood that was formerly carried. On Oct. lst the vessel 
left for home carrying a cargo of 160,000 codfish, and before 
she reached Bordeaux on Oct. 3lst the great majority of the 
crew, including the chief officer, who lived apart, were more 
or less affected with weakness, especially in the lower limbs, 
loss of appetite, constrictive pains in the thorax and abdo- 
men, also giddiness, formication, and œdema, which for the 
most part was localised in the legs but sometimes 
also in the face. Out of the whole number only six 
or seven escaped, and in no case did any serious 
gastric or intestinal symptoms present themselves. 
Three deaths occurred during the homeward voyage. 
On landing at Bordeaux O—— and another sailor were 
admitted into the Saint André Hospital under Dr. Rondot, 


l Bordeaux: Imprimerie du Midi; reprinted from the Gazette 
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and a few days later five more of the crew joined them. 
The symptoms of all were alike, and included an erythema- 
tous cuticular eruption with its sequele. By a process of 
exclusion, which M. Cruchet describes at length, Dr. 
Rondot finally arrived at the diagnosis already quoted, 
but for some time he naturally hesitated to commit 
himself to a definite opinion. O—— was eventually found 
dead in his bed, having expired during the night. 
(Edema from head to foot and consolidation of the lower 
part of left lung were the sole signs observable. No 
post-mortem examination was permitted. The other six 
patients recovered. M. Cruchet discusses the etiology of 
beri-beri, referring inter alia to 10 published accounts of 
outbreaks of the disease on board ship. The view recently 
advocated by Brémaud and Laurent that beri-beri was due to 
the want of fatty matter in the patient’s diet does not 
find favour in his eyes, all his cases having bad a sufficiency 
of butter, fat bacon, and ham. 


THE GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL AND THE 
MIDWIVES BILL. 


OUR suggestion of last week that the General Medica} 
Council should have a chance of seeing the Midwives Bill as 
it emerges from the Standing Committee on Law with a view 
to ascertaining how far it meets the views of the Council 
is likely to be realised. We are informed that the Council 
will meet on May 22nd. This is a fortnight before the 
Whitsuntide holidays, till after which, we have been 
informed, the further stage of the Bill will probably 
be delayed. In any case the time of the meeting, which 
is earlier than usual, is likely to give the Oouncil its 
opportunity before the Bill is discussed in the House of 
Lords, where the influence of the Lord President of the 
Privy Council, who has shown consideration for the views of 
the General Medical Council, is likely to be felt. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN THE ITALIAN ARMY. 


SURGEON-COLONEL G. DE RENZI of the Italian Army 
Medical Service has compiled an interesting article under the 
above heading for the journal published by his department,' 
the data upon which his observations are based being derived 
from the records of the civil population as well as from those 
more immediately within his own province. According to 
the statistical tables furnished it would seem that in respect 
of tuberculous affections the health of the Italian Army has 
improved considerably of late years. During the decade 
ending 1887 phthisis pulmonalis with its allies gave rise to a 
mortality of 1:90 per 1000 of strength, being responsible 
for 19:61 deaths out of each 100 from all causes; whereas 
during the decennary period 1887-96 the corresponding 
mortality fell to 1:22 per 1000, and the percentage 
of fatal cases was -only 14:99. In two carefully pre- 
pared tables the writer exhibits the incidence of tuber- 
culosis according to (a) the station and (b) the birthplace 
(or place of residence prior to incorporation) of the patients 
who succumbed, hoping in this way to be able to establish 
the medico-topography of the disease throughout Italy with 
especial reference to the selection of sites suitable for ite 
treatment and cure. Surgeon-Colonel De Renzi’s examina- 
tion of the vital statistics published by the Ministries of 
Agriculture, Home Industry, and Commerce have led him to 
the conclusion that the death-rate from tuberculosis in all ite 
forms amongst the civil population of Italy does not 
exceed 1-86 per 1000. This, he thinks, tends to show the 
excellence of the climate, the mortality in other countries 
being so much greater. In France, for instance, the 
latest authorities have rated the loss from tubercu- 
losis at 3:91 per 1000 per annum, while in Vienna, 
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according to Schriitter, it is no less than 74 per 1000. 


Unfortunately, however, the writer goes on to observe, 
although nature has been so generous to Italy, man as yet 
bas done little or nothing to help in the great war of 
extermination which is being waged against tuberculosis. 
The authorities in Belgium, Norway, England, America, 
Germany, even France, have put their shoulders to the wheel, 
but in spite of the counsels of Professor Cardarelli, Pro- 
fessor de Giovanni, and Professor Foå the Italian Government 
remains passive. In a campaign of this description the medical 
officers of the army should not act merely as idle spectators. 
Every year 300 tuberculous invalids are relegated to their 
homes to spread contagion among their relatives and yet no 
steps are taken to warn the local health officials and 
enable them to adopt precautionary measures. Unquestion- 
ably sanatoria for the reception of military invalids 
should be established; and nothing could be easier 
than to find suitable sites for them in Southern Italy 
and all along the Ligurian coast. The Italian Army 
Medical Department has worked hard to improve the hygiene 
of barracks, the food of the soldiers, and their health in 
general whilst with the colours; let them now display the 
same zeal in bringing about the total suppression of the most 
terrible of modern maladies. Already the results of their 
efforts are indirectly perceptible. Between the ages of 20 
years and 40 years in civil life 35:71 per cent. of the total 
mortality is due to tuberculosis, while among the troops the 
proportion is only 18°21 per cent., or as nearly as possible 
half. The difference is striking, but, as the writer is careful 
to point out, it must not be forgotten that soldiers are picked 
men or that the civil death-rate is largely swollen by military 
invalids. 


APOMORPHINE AS A HYPNOTIC. 


THOUGH apomorphine differs little in composition from 
morphine, being formed simply by privation of a molecule 
of H,O, its action has always been regarded as only emetic 
and expectorant and not as in any degree narcotic. The 
observations of Dr. C. J. Douglas published in the New York 
Medical Journal of March 17th seem to show that it has 
distinct narcotic properties. According to him it will pro- 
duce sleep in a few minutes even when the patient is suffer- 
ing from the wildest delirium. Though its value has remained 
so long unrecognised there is no hypnotic so prompt, so safe, 
and so sure.” He finds that it is useful in all forms of 
insomnia regardless of the cause. The average dose is one- 
thirtieth of a grain administered hypodermically—about one- 
third of the usual emetic dose. The object is to give a dose 
on the one hand sufficient to produce sleep, and on the other, 
so small that nausea and vomiting will not result. As a 
patient occasionally is found who is very susceptible to the 
emetic action it is well to give at first the minimum hypnotic 
dose—viz., one-fiftieth of a grain. In delirium a little nausea 
does not matter and such caution is unnecessary. The 
patient falls into a sound sleep in from five to 25 minutes 
without nausea or other disagreeable sensations. If no 
result is obtained within half an hour the dose is too small. 
Vomiting indicates too large a dose. Dr. Douglas has had 
two or three cases in which large doses were required to 
produce sleep. In these patients emesis could not be pro- 
duced however large the dose. The direct hypnotic action 
of apomorphine lasts apparently from one to two hours, but 
in insomnia patients will often sleep all night if once put 
asleep. Such patients often require enormous doses of 
ordinary narcotics, sleep too heavily and too long, and 
awake with very disagreeable sensations. These never 
follow the use of apomorphine: patients say that they feel 
refreshed as after normal sleep. Apomorphine has also other 
advantages: it is not cumulative and consequently may 
be repeated at short intervals, and there is no possibility 
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of a drug habit” being acquired, for it becomes a vigorous 


emetic when the dose is increased to one-tenth of a grain. 
The aqueous solution does not long retain its strength, there- 
fore the drug should be used freshly dissolved. The follow- 
ing cases illustrate its value. A business man who worried 
over his affairs had attacks of excessive nervousness, when 
sleep was impossible and even lying in bed was intolerable. 
One-thirtieth of a grain of apomorphine administered hypo- 
dermically in a few minutes put him to sleep for the night. 
The same treatment succeeded when all other means had 
failed in the case of a physician who had suffered for 
several weeks from insomnia. An epileptic, aged 38 years, 
had violent post-epileptic delirium which ordinary narcotics 
did not influence. After apomorphine was given he went 
to sleep in 10 minutes. When he awoke, after two 
hours, he was free from delirium. In a case of delirium 
tremens the patient was held on the floor with difficulty by 
three men. A little over one-thirtieth of a grain of apomor- 
phine was injected and apparently caused some nausea. 
In less than 10 minutes he was sleeping soundly. When be 
awoke after an hour the delirium had disappeared. In 
hysteria and in the persistent insomnia that follows the 
disuse of morphia Dr. Douglas has also obtained excellent 
results. In the latter he finds that it is the only reliable 
hypnotic. Whether his claim that apomorphine is the most 
valuable of all the hypnotics be confirmed or not, his exceed- 
ingly definite results show that it is worthy of a trial. 


AMERICAN CONGRESS OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


AN entirely new element has been introduced into the 
discussions on tuberculosis which have recently taken place 
in America by the codperation with the Congress of the 
Medico-Legal Society. The February meeting of the Medico- 
Legal Society was held in joint session with the Congress of 
Tuberculosis, acting under the authorisation of a Com- 
mittee of Arrangements which had been formed by 
the society at the November meeting, 1899. The 
success of the gathering exceeded all anticipations, and 
consequently the Medico-Legal Society decided to devote 
the March meeting to a further consideration of tuberculosis. 
The various schemes which have been proposed in the 
crusade against tuberculosis in different parts of the world 
certainly have their legal aspects, and valuable help 
might be derived from a joint meeting of representatives 
of medicine and the law. The purely medical points and the 
purely legal points would, of course, be left in the hands of 
the physicians and lawyers respectively, but there are 
certain considerations where the two meet, such as questions 
concerning the rights of corporations to insist on certain 
precautions being taken to further prophylactic measures. 
Here an interchange of views between members of the two 
professions might lead to valuable conclusions as to what 
steps might be taken to attain the results which both have in 
view. 


FRESH AIR FOR THE CHILDREN. 


THE Children's Fresh Air -Mission will hold the annual 
meeting of its friends and supporters at the Holborn 
Town Hall, Clerkenwell-road, E.O., on Thursday, April 26th, 
when the Hon. Sir Gainsford Bruce will, it is announced, 
preside. This society, whose object is to provide a yearly 
change of air for the children of the poorer classes of 
London and particularly in the crowded districts of 
Holborn, Clerkenwell, and St. Luke's, is deserving of 
the widest support; for not only do the children of 
the present generation benefit by its aid, but, indirectly, 
the children of a generation yet unborn must neces- 
sarily be the better for the improved physical con- 
dition of their parents. Primarily the fortnight's holiday 
in the country which the society is able to provide at a 
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cost of 10s. per head is intended to re-invigorate the 
health of the children which is too often impaired by 
dwelling in crowded alleys and close streets or in the 
limited space of model dwellings; but apart from physical 
benefits derivable from fresh air and good food it is easy to 
conceive that there must be an equally important moral 
benefit arising from the new conditions of life, not the least 
important factor of which is cleanlinéss. We wish the 
society success in its efforts. When the mission was 
founded 18 years ago 269 children were dealt with. In the 
year under notice 3171 children enjoyed a country holiday. 
The income in the first year was about £250 from all 
sources; last year it amounted to £2075. If more money 
had been given, especially early in each year, many more 
poor ailing children could have been sent away; but 
sufficient has been received year by year to admit of all 
those being sent whose need was urgent. It is worthy of 
note that every effort is made to obtain a portion of the cost 
of the holiday from the parents who invariably pay the 
railway fare. 


INTESTINAL ABSORPTION. 


THE process by which the absorption of the materials 
ingested into the stomach and intestinal canal is accom- 
plished has been at different times very variously explained 
by physiologists. Bostock, writing in 1844, remarks that it 
has been generally supposed that the fluids of the intestine 
enter the villi upon the principle of capillary attraction, 
though he admits that this view is not without its difficulties ; 
and in a note he adds that Boerhaave supposed that the 
peristaltic motion of the intestines had a considerable 
influence in propelling the chyle into the mouths of the 
lacteals. It was thought in Bostock’s time that the lacteals 
had open mouths and many pbysiologists admitted in 
addition the existence of a certain kind of elective 
attraction. A few years previously the experiments of 
Dutrochet, which were subsequently greatly extended 
by Graham, brought the doctrine of osmosis into prominence 
and an explanation founded on the difference in the density 
of the fluids within and without the vessels was supposed to be 
afforded of the process of intestinal absorption. But whilst 
some support was given to it by various skilled observers 
numerous facts were observed which militated against it and 
even if it were in some measure true it is certain that osmotic 
phenomena could not afford an explanation of the absorption 
of oil globules or of minute particles of foreign substances 
and that hence some other agency must be involved. A 
memoir by Professor E. Waymouth Reid in which the 
subject of intestinal absorption is considered at consider- 
able length appears in the Philosophical Transactions pub- 
lished in February in the present year. His experiments 
were performed on anesthetised dogs. Two loops of intes- 
tine of equal length were withdrawn from the abdomen and 
covered during the whole duration of the experiment with 
cloths wrung out of warm water. The loops of gut were 
provided with glass cannule at each end. The materials 
injected were solutions of serum, peptone, and sugar at the 
temperature of the body. The main results of his inquiries 
are contained in the following propositions—that a physio- 
logical activity of the intestinal epithelium in the act 
of absorption is demonstrated, first, by the absorption 
capable of being effected by an animal of its own 
serum or even plasma under conditions in which 
filtration into blood capillaries or lacteals, osmosis, 
and adsorption are excluded; and, secondly, by the 
cessation or diminution of the absorption of serum when the 
_ epithelium is removed, injured, or poisoned in spite of the 

fact that removal at any rate must increase the facilities 
for osmosis and filtration. It may be remarked that by the 
term ‘‘adsorp‘ion” Proessor Reid signifies ‘'a simple scakage 


with some degree of assimilation, a sort of dyeing of the gut 
membrane” with the solutions. It may be taken for granted 
that the state of nutrition of the cells is the main factor in 
their activity and this is intimately associated with the blood- 
supply. The activity of the cells is characterised by a slower 
uptake of the organic solids of the serum than of the water 
and a rather quicker uptake of the salts than of the water, 
the relations varying in different regions of the alimentary 
canal. No evidence was obtained of the existence of specific 
absorptive fibres in the mesenteric nerves. The bile has nota 
stimulant action on the cells. Weak alcohol acts as a 
stimulant without evidence of concomitant increase of blood- 
supply. The cells exhibit an orienting action upon salts in 
solution and especially upon common salt. It can be shown 
that in a loop of gut with injured cells sodium chloride enters 
the lumen from the blood at a time when it is being actively 
absorbed from a normal control loop in the same animal. 
It was shown in the course of Professor Reid’s experiments 
that distilled water acts very deleteriously on protoplasm, the 
epithelial cells being detached by simple washing out with 
it. In experiments made with peptone and glucose it was 
shown that the chief factor in the absorption of peptone is 
an assimilation (or adsorption) by the cells, whilst in the 
absorption of glucose, diffusion variable in accordance witb 
the permeability of the cells, and consequently in all prob- 
ability related to their physiological condition, is the main 
factor. 


THE COAL SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY: SILENT 
WITNESSES. 


THERE were two summonses at the West London Police- 
court recently against each of the following firms— 
namely, Messrs. Fuller, Smith, and Turner, of the Griffin 
Brewery; Messrs. Thornycroft and Co.; Chiswick Soap 
Company; and Messrs. J. T. Duggins and Co., Dye 
Works, British-grove, in respect of their smoky chimneys 
causing a nuisance. Mr. Collins, clerk of the Chiswick 
Council, supported the summonses. Mr. John H. Clarke, 
sanitary inspector for the district of Chiswick, stated 
that acting upon the instructions of the district council 
he kept special observations upon the chimneys com- 
plained of and produced his notebook with certain dates 
and times when black smoke was emitted. He reported 
thereon to the council and produced their minates 
as bis authority for these proceedings. He also pro- 
duced photographs showing the position of the different 
chimneys and the smoke issuing from them. Inspector 
George Petty of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society gave 
corroborative evidence. In the case of the Griffin Brewery 
the magistrate looked at the photograph and remarked 
that the chimney had been caught in the very act.” A 
representative of the firm stated that steam fuel had been 
used in consequence of the high price of Welsh coal, 
but arrangements had been made for the supply 
of the latter. Three photographs were produced of 
the premises of Messrs. Thornycroft and the magis- 
trate inquired of the works manager, who attended, 
what he bad to say to those silent witnesses. The 
works manager in answer said it was a serious matter to 
their business, as a special kind of coal was required for the 
furnace, the chimney of which was the chief offender. In the 
third case two photographs were produced and the defendant 
stated that the smoke had been stopped. Mr. Rose remarked 
that it appeared unjust to convict in cases of factory 
chimneys when the domestic chimney was permitted to go 
on creating a nuisance, but he was bound to enforce the Act. 
In the three cases he imposed a penalty of £5 in each of the 
two summonses, with 10s. costs, to include the expenses of 
the photographs, the magistrate stating that they were 
necessary witnesses. In the fourth case two photographs 
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were produced showing a chimney and a large quantity of 
smoke issuing from it. Mr. A. B. Watson, who defended, 
suggested that a mistake had been made in photographing a 
chimney which was not on his client’s premises. He took a 
technical objection to the summons and said it was for the 
abolition of a nuisance for which notice to abate bad not 
been served. Mr. Rose overruled the objection and said 
it was the same smoky chimney against which a notice had 
been served. However, the magistrate, acting on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Watson, adjourned the summons for a month 
for farther observations of the chimney and to await the 
action of the council with respect to other chimneys in the 
locality. These cases are interesting for two reasons. 
Firstly, we understand that the Chiswick District Council 
did not act spontaneously but only when the powers of the 
Local Government Board had been exercised against it. 
The Coal Smoke Abatement Society which supplied the 
evidence instigated the Local Government Board to put 
pressure upon the Chiswick District Council with results 
that should be of value to all communities where the local 
authorities will not act. Secondly, the value of the silent 
witness is demonstrated and no evidence against an offensive 
chimney will be complete for the fature unless supplemented 


by photograpby. 


APPENDICITIS IN A HERNIAL SAC. 


Ix the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of Jan. 4th 
Dr. B. Tenney has published a case of appendicitis in a 
hernial sac. An old woman, aged 79 years, complained of 
severe abdominal pain and pain in the right groin. For some 
days she had been more constipated than usual and had 
attempted to vomit several times. Below Poupart’s ligament 
was a tender, doughy swelling which gave no impulse on 
coughing. She had first noticed the swelling six years pre- 
viously after unusual exertion. Strangulated omental hernia 
was diagnosed. Taxis had to be abandoned because it was 
painful. On the following day the symptoms were worse and 
the swelling was larger. Under local anesthesia by Schleich’s 
method the swelling was opened and a teaspoonful of pus 
and scybala were evacuated by incision. In a mass of 
fat with a pedicle leading to the femoral ring the vermiform 
appendix was found. It was tied and cut off close to the 
ring, to which it was adherent. Hernia of the vermiform 
appendix only is rare. According to Bajardi 57 cases of 
inguinal, 40 of femoral, and one of obturator hernia 
had been recorded in 1895. The crises in hernia of the 
appendix present the same symptoms as in appendicitis 
within the abdomen, but the local tenderness is a prominent 


symptom. 


THE SALE OF INTOXICANTS TO CHILDREN. 


THE country and the House of Commons may be equally 
congratulated on the progress made by the Bill for prohibit- 
ing the ale of intoxicating liquors to children. The Com- 
mittee stage has still to be gone through, but the second read- 
ing passed without a division—an encouraging evidence of 
healthy public opinion on the snbject. Habit at any age, and 
no matter of what kind, is masterful, and youth is for several 
reasons especially open to the attractions of alcohol. Sense 
is then keener, impulse more natural, education, and its later 
growths conviction and experience, are still only in the 
making. Furthermore, there can be no question that con- 
trol of childhood and youth where it is exercised si commonly 
administered from without. The parent or teacher provides 
in most cases a great part of the moral energy required for 
good conduct. This arrangement is natural. We cannot 
but feel that it is a consequence of social evolution rather 
than the effect of an artificial system. If it be such, how 
are we to regard the acticn of a force of intelligent national 
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opinion on the external influences which surround the social 
life of childhood. Surely, this is also a natural, and not, as 
some contend that it is, an artificial and superfluous form of 
control. We cannot agree with those who regard the measure 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors to children as an 
uncalled for interference with parental rights and responsi- 
bilities. It facilitates the exercise of these domestic powers, 
but it does not clash with them. Neither does it supersede 
them, for its field of operation lies outside the home. To the 
child who may be liable to temptation and perhaps tainted 
by hurtful tendencies not infrequently inherited, it provides 
one more effectual safeguard on the way through life. There 
are not too many such safeguards, and we therefore hope 
that whatever changes a Parliamentary Committee may intro- 
duce into the measure it will not do anything to weaken its 
great moral and sanitary value. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ QUALIFICATION. 


THE Sanitary Committee of the Manchester Corporation 
have just passed a resolution declaring that the provision 
made by the Victoria University for granting certificates of 
competence to sanitary inspectors and the preparatory course 
of instruction arranged in conjunction therewith by the 
Technical Instruction Committee of the corporation are ample 
and satisfactory. The proof of this is that the inspectors 
have shown themselves most efficiently trained and have 
discharged their duties in a highly satisfactory manner. 
The committee are therefore opposed to the Public Health 
(Sanitary Inspectors’ Qualification) Bill now before Parlia- 
ment, because it is feared that the Victoria University quali- 
fication will not be accepted. In the opinion of the com- 
mittee and of a great many more it would be injurious to 
the public interest and a great injustice to candidates for 
inspectorships in the north to compel them to make a 
journey to London to obtain a diploma, for these men belong 
to the artisan class and can ill afford either the time or the 
money that would be required. 


THE ETIOLOGY OF CANCER. 


THERE is in medicine no greater questio vexata at the 
present time than that of the etiology of malignant disease, 
and never before have such determined efforts been made to 
solve this difficult problem. The Middlesex Hospital has 
recently organised a special department with skilled patho- 
logists and with registrars to investigate the pathology of 
malignant disease, and the material obtainable from the 
special wards at that hospital is so plentiful that we may 
hope for important results. In 1899 the Cancer Society of 
London sent a special commissioner to the United States to 
examine and to report on the work being done in that 
country in this subject, and from his report we gather the 
following particulars. The New York State Legislature 
has founded a laboratory where scientific research work is 
conducted for the investigation of the cause of cancer. 
Similar research work is also being carried on at 
Boston in the Medical School of the Harvard University. 
The New York State Laboratory is under the supervision of 
the medical department of the University of Buffalo. The 
pathologist is Dr. Harvey Gaylord, the bacteriological 
department is under the charge of Dr. R. D. Pease, and an 
able physiological chemist, Dr. Clews, has been appointed to 
investigate the chemistry of the disease. A great deal of 
work has been done in attempting to obtain cultivations 
from malignant tumours, and the procedure adopted in the 
laboratory is as follows: full precautions are taken against 
contamination and many inoculations are made from each 
specimen, several culture media being used. Anaerobic 
cultures have also been tried and inoculation experiments 
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are also made on animals. A complete microscopic examina- 
tion is also made, both when the tissues are fresh and when 
they are hardened. Elaborate records are kept of each 
investigation in a card catalogue, which renders reference 
very simple. It is too early yet to base any conclusions on 
what has been done, but the investigations are so careful and 
thorough that the results should be thoroughly trustworthy. 
Many of the opponents of the parasitic theory of the origin 
of cancer have so fully satisfied themselves that cancer is 
not a parasitic disease that all these elaborate investigations 
may appear useless, but it is essential that the question 
should be thoroughly investigated, for the acquisition of a 
full knowledge of the etiology of the disease will go far in 
indicating to us the best methods both of prevention and 
treatment. 


FOREIGN PRACTITIONERS IN ITALY. 


WE directed attention a few weeks ago to the anxiety of 
some of our compatriots in Italy as to the probability of 
legislation there to their disadvantage. The case of Italy 
raises the whole question of the rights of foreign practi- 
tioners in an acute and pressing form ; and it is certain that 
it will have to be faced at the approaching meeting of the 
General Medical Council. It is to be hoped that those who 
are opposed to the recognition of foreigners belonging to 
countries where medical education is fairly equal to our 
own and to which English people repair in great numbers 
will prepare themselves for the discussion. The question is 
pretty sure to be raised in Parliament and if such proposals 
are to be resisted it should be on forcible grounds. 


Dr. F. S. Toogood, as chairman, and Mr. S. R. Russell 
Matthews and Mr. R. B. Anderson, as honorary secretaries 
respectively of a Provisional Joint Committee of Societies 
against Midwives’ Registration,” wish to invite through our 
columns subscriptions to a voluntary fund for resistance to 
Midwives Registration. Their letter is dated from Lewisham 
Infirmary, where, we presume, subscriptions may be sent. 


THE Corporate and Medical Reform Association, Limited, 
earnestly invite donations to a Continued Special Fund” to 
be used in resistance to the Midwives Bill. Cheques and 
postal orders may be sent to the Honorary Secretaries of the 
Association at 2, Southampton-street, Strand. 


Ax a meeting of the President and Fellows of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Ireland, held on April 9th, the 
President admitted Sir James Reid, M.D. Aberd., Resident 
Physician and Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen, to the 
honorary Fellowship of the Oollege. 


THE Colonial Office received a telegram on April 6th from 
Sir Charles Bruce, the Governor of Mauritius, stating that 
for the week ending April 5th only one fresh case of bubonic 
plague had occurred and one death. 


Mr. George Brown will take the chair at a meeting con- 
demning the registration of midwives to be held to-day 
(Thursday, April 12th), at 4.30 P.M., at the Charing-cross 
Hotel. 


Mr. B. Moore, late Assistant Professor of Physiology, 
University College, London, has been appointed Lecturer on 
Physiology at the Charing Cross Hospital Medical School. 


Dr. W. S. Church was re-elected on Monday last Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Physicians of London by a 
practically unanimous vote. 


THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


THOUGH the Exhibition is not complete, there will be 
more than enough to see when the doors are opened to the 
public on April 15th. Many hostile criticisms have been 
published, and a few days ago M. Chapuis introduced a 
motion in the Chamber of Deputies demanding that the 
opening should be postponed till May lst. He received but 


scant support and his motion was thrown out by 399 votes 
against 27. The fact is, that no great Universal Exhibition 
has ever been completely ready on the opening day, and 
some adversaries of the present Government have en- 
deavoured to make political capital out of the delays and 
miscalculations which have occurred on this as on all previous 
and similar occasions. In England, these political con- 
siderations should not be allowed to obscure the main facts 
of the case. These were succinctly brought forward in the 
Chamber by the responsible Minister, M. Millerand, Minister 
of Commerce. It was on Nov. 2lst, 1895, that a project of 
law in favour of holding the Exhibition was introduced in 
the Ohamber, and on Feb. 3rd, 1896, an amendment opposed 
to the scheme was presented. It was not before June, 1896, 
that the amendment was rejected and the law sanctioning 
the Exhibition approved by both the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate. But the Palace of Industry, in the Champs 
Elysće, which had served for the first Universal Exhibition 
ever held in Paris and which dates as far back as the year 
1855, could not at once be appropriated because in 1897 an 
exhibition of paintings and a horse show were to be held 
in that building. The removal of the greater part of 
this vast structure and the construction on its site 
of the magnificent Palace of the Fine Arts could 
not be commenced till the year 1898. Also the vast 
alterations of the gigantic gallery for machinery on the 
Champs de Mars, which was so much admired at the 
Exhibition of 1889, could not be commenced before last year. 
The same delay occurred with regard to the Army and Navy 
Palace, and this was due in a measure to the critical 
condition of the great iron industries which were not able 
to meet the orders received. Nevertheless the great palaces 
will be ready by April 13th and the art collections 
which they contain will constitute one of the most marvellous 
sights the world has ever seen. The Trocadéro with its 
varied colonial buildings and exhibits is likewise ready. On 
the Champs de Mars the great hall for festivals where the 
inauguration ceremony is to take place will be finished in 
time. It is the exhibits of the metal trades and of electricity 
that are the most backward. In 1889 it was not till 
June lst that an official féte was held to celebrate the 
completion of the Exhibition. Three weeks after the 
inauguration of the Exhibition of 1889, some 17,000 tons 
of goods had been introduced on the grounds. But this 
year, on April 1lst—that is, two weeks before the inauguration 
of the Exhibition—the goods introduced by the exhibitors 
amounted to 20,000 tons. As a matter of fact the present 
Exhibition is more advanced than the previous Exhibitions 
at the time of opening; yet it has been a much greater 
undertaking. In 1889 the site covered by the Exhibition 
measured 960,000 square metres and the buildings 
thereon occupied 290,000 square metres. To-day the site 
measures 1,080,000 square metres, but the increase is much 
greater in regard to the size and importance of the build- 
ings, for these extend over 460,000 square metres of ground. 
Taking all these facts into consideration there is every 
reason to believe that those who visit the Exhibition, even 
during the first days, will not be disappointed. Many things 
will not be in their place, remnants of scaffolding may be 
seen here and there, but more than enough will be ready to 
engage the attention and to occupy many days of close and 
instructive investigation. 

Already the festivals in connexion with the Exhibition 
have commenced. The first was held on Saturday last in 
Old Paris which is one of the most attractive features of 
the Exhibition. This mediæval street is built on the banks 
of the Seine, so that its picturesque aspect may be seen to 
great advantage from a distance, from the bridges or from 
the other side of the river. The fĉte was organised by tke 
Society of Authors and of Journalists and M. Loubet, 
President of the Republic, several members of the Govern- 
ment, and many cther distinguished persons were present. 
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Thus at least this part of the Exhibition is ready. On 
April Zist there is to be a big banquet at the Hotel de Ville 
to celebrate the opening of the Exhibition. The President 
and Madame Loubet will be entertained by the town. After 
the dinner there will be a ball to which, to avoid too greata 
crowd, not more than 4000 persons will be invited. Thus 
there can be no doubt that the Exhibition season really opens 
this month. 

Unfortunately, however advanced the preparations may 
be at the Exhibition the town itself is far from ready. 
For a year or so the traffic in the streets of Paris 
has been greatly impeded by all manner of under- 

„ the most notable being the construction of an 
underground railway. The inhabitants pat up with the 
inconvenience under the impression that it was all for 
the Exhibition and would be terminated before the opening 
day. In this they are bitterly disappointed. The under- 
ground railway is not yet completed and there are many sup- 
plementary tramway lines that are still in course of con- 
struction. The Rue de Londres and the Rue d’Amsterdam 
are blocked for the laying down of wood pavement and 
by the construction of an electric tramway line. It is 
not possible to get through the Rue de la Boétie, while 
the Rue du Qdatre-Septembre, the Rue Richelieu, and 
eren the Place de la Bourse are in a deplorable con- 
dition. The Pont de l’Alma, which crosses the Seine 
in, one of the busiest parts of the Exhibition, is under- 
going repairs jast at the moment when the traffic is 
most heavy. The planks and poles of the scaffoldings that 
are being carted away, the trees, shrubs, and flowers that 
are being brought to deck the extemporised gardens, 
together with the goods of the exhibitors block this bridge at 
all hours of the day. Even near the Arc de Triomphe some 
of the streets are still in the hands of the labourers and the 
quat from the Chamber of Deputies to the new Orleans 
railway station is ‘‘up.” It was thought that the moment 
the Exhibition was opened there would be no more public 
works continuing in Paris and that a serious, perhaps a 

rous, labour crisis would ensue. This evidently will 
not be the case. 

Many thousands of labourers and other workers flocked 
from the provinces and from abroad to Paris so as to be 
employed either at the Exhibition or on the embellishments 
of the town. This migration was fraught with some peril. 
It caused overcrowding in the poorer quarters, and there 
was danger of epidemic diseases being imported; indeed, 
eome cases of small-pox ocourred. It was thought that 
many of these provincials would acquire a taste for 
Paris life and refuse to go back to their own parts of the 
country when the public works were completed, and 
that if they remained they would overcrowd the labour 
market and thus tend to reduce wages all round. As 
at the same time the cost of living would increase 
considerably in consequence of the Exhibition there might, 
it was feared, be much verty. This would mean 
overcrowding and insufficient food, and therefore a greater 
susceptibility to disease. To make matters worse, the 
weather has been most unpropitious and so cold for the 
season that most of the workers connected with the clothing 
trades have been thrown out of employment, for ladies 
especially have hesitated to order spring dresses. Under 
these circumstances it is perhaps fortunate that the public 
works are not all finished, and that the cessation of the 
supplementary work caused by the preparations for the 
Exhibition will not be so sudden as was anticipated. Thus 
the labour crisis will not be so acute, and this is an 
advantage not only from the political and economical, but 
also from the public health, point of view. 

economic conditions show that the sani re- 
former in visiting Paris during the Exhibition will find 
interesting problems to study apart from the exhibits them- 
selves. In the Exhibition Class 3, which is devoted to 
hygiene, will be very interesting, and all the classes from 101 
to 112 are connected with matters affecting the public 
health. Then there are Class 16 devoted to medicine and 
surgery and Class 15 to instruments of precision. Group V., 
with its five classes, is devoted to electricity, and here also 
are matters of interest from the medical and sanitary 
point of view. Indeed, it is difficult to find a group 
that does not oontain something of special interest to the 
medical practitioner and the sanitary reformer. For instance, 
Group VI. is reserved for civil engineering and transport, 
drainage, ventilation of railway-carriages, &c., while Group 

VII. is appropriated to agriculture, and how much does 


the health of the people depend on agricultural products? 
Then Groups VIII. and IX. take in horticulture, forestry, 
and botany, in which are included medical plants. The effect 
of forests on climate also needs very careful study. 
Group X. comprises all that relates to wines, &c., 
and alimentary substances. Group XI., mines and 
metallurgy, involves the problem of the ventilation of 
mines, safety from accidents, &c. Group XII., includes 
the ‘dwelling, its decoration, its furniture, its warming 
and ventilating. Class 74 is devoted especially to the last 
two important sanitary problems. Group XIII, textile and 
clothing industries, raises the question of sanitary clothing. 
The importance of Group XIV., embracing all chemical 
industries, need not be insisted upon, while Group XV., mis- 
cellaneous industries, will include many things utilised by 
medical men. Group XVI. comprises hygiene, social 
economy, poor relief, factory legislation, and many other 
social problems on which public health depends. Grou 
XVII. in treating of colonies also deals with the healt 
of the colonists. Finally, Group XVIII., the armies and 
navies of the world, includes the military and naval 
medical and the sanitary services. It will be seen therefore 
that the medical man and the hygienist will have much to 
see and to learn at the great Exhibition which will so soon 
open its doors to visitors from all parts of the world. 
Paris, April 8th. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR- 
GENERAL FOR 1898. 


II. 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the Registrar-General's 
Report for 1898 is devoted to a discussion of the question of 
death certification. Of the half million or so of deaths 
recorded in England and Wales during this year, 92 per 
cent. were certified by medical practitioners and 6 per 
cent. by coroners after inquest, whilst nearly 2 per cent. 
were altogether uncertified. These proportions, however, 
require correction on account of the cases in which inquests 


were held on the bodies of persons who had been under 
medical, care at the time of death. Such cases, although 
actually occurring under medical care, are placed in 
the column headed ‘‘inquests,” and consequently do not 
appear in the medically certified list. In England and 
Wales more than 34,000 inquests were held during the 
year under notice. There is no doubt that in a large 
proportion of these cases medical evidence as to 
cause of death (with or without a necropsy) was 
taken at the inquest; bat except in cases where 
a post-mortem examination is stated in the coroner's 
certificate to have been made it is impossible to ascertain 
whether or not medical evidence was given at the inquest, 
and, if given, what was the purport of that evidence. Out 
of more than 8000 inquests recently held in England and 
Wales it appears that the coroner’s certificates contained 
information of post-mortem examinations having been made 
regarding 14 per cent. only of that number. The Registrar- 
General complains that the verdicts of coroners’ juries are 
frequently so worded as to obscure the medical evidence 
given at the inquest concerning the cause of death, and he 
justly deplores the fact that the reliability of the national 
system of death registration should thus be seriously im- 
paired, inasmuch as a large portion of his staff is occupied 
in the endeavour to maintain the efficiency of that system. 
It appears that the attention of the Home Office has recently 
been drawn to this question in the course of an investiga- 
tion into the alleged danger of poisoning by water-gas ; the 
Registrar-General accordingly inserts an extract from the 
report of a committee of that office which deals somewhat 
ominously with the difficulty referred to. The extract runs 
thus: ‘‘ Lastly, we are so much impressed by the insufficiency 
and untrustworthiness of the statistics relating to particular 
causes of mortality which can be gathered from returns of 
coroner’s verdicts that we venture, though the matter is out- 
side the terms of reference to us, to recommend strongly that 
some steps should be taken to secure that these verdicts 
should lend themselves more readily to clear classification by 
the Registrar- General; and in particular we suggest that 
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in every case where the coroner is in possession of a medical 
certificate of death, or where medical evidence has been 
taken at the inquest, a copy of that certificate or an abstract 
of that evidence should be appended to the coroner’s certifi- 
- cate when sent to the Registrar-General.” 

We fully endorse the Registrar-General’s opinion that if 
effect were given to this reasonable suggestion of the com- 
mittee it is certain that a marked improvement would 
speedily appear in the national records of causes of death. 

In this connexion we cannot ignore the fact that medical 
certificates of death, which were originally furnished as an 
act of grace by members of our profession, are now in all 
cases demanded by statute under penalty in case of default. 
It therefore seems to us unjust that the State, after exacting 
this service without payment from the medical profession, 
should suffer their own officers to confiscate a portion of the 
certificates thus obtained and so render them unavailable for 
the chief purpose which they were primarily designed to 
serve. 

The extent to which medical aid is administered to the 
dying varies considerably at different ages as well as in 
different parts of the country. The minimum amount of 
such protection is expressed by the percentages of total 
deaths that have been medically certified at the several ages. 
Bat these figures by no means represent the actual pro- 
portions of the community that are cared for in their last 
illness, for, as has already been explained, we have at present 
no means of determining how many of the persons on whose 
bodies inquests are held had actually been under medical care 
at the time of death. 

In the course of last year coroners’ inquests were held in 
respect of rather more than 6 per cent. of the total deaths. 
The proportion varied considerably in different localities. In 
North Wales the percentage was 3 7 and in Herefordshire 
4-1, whilst it ranged upwards to 6:6 in Cheshire, 7:4 in 
Southern London, 7:9 in Gloucestershire, and 101 in Northern 
London. In the present report a special classification of 
coroners’ verdicts has been attempted for the purpose of 
showing the extent to which the finding of the juries can be 
utilised for statistical purposes. In a considerable propor- 
tion of the cases the causes of death are so specified in the 
coroners’ certificates as to admit of some kind of classifica- 
tion, although there is, of course, no guarantee that the 
causes stated represent anything more than lay opinion, for 
there appears to be no means of ascertaining in how many of 
the cases medical evidence is given at the inquests. In 4873 
instances—i.e., 14 per cent. of the total inquest cases—the 
returns of cause of death were so indefinite as to be worthless 
for scientific purpose. 

Of the total deaths from natural causes on which inquests 
were held last year, the causes of 2345 deaths, or 15 per 
cent., were attributed by coroners’ jaries to ‘‘ heart failure,” 
“syncope,” or ‘‘ convulsions,” without statement of definite 
disease, and the cause of 1516 other deaths, or 10 per cent., 
were so returned that they could be relegated only to the 
indefinite class. In some counties, among which may be 
mentioned London, Wiltshire, Devonshire, Somersetshire, 
Gloucestershire, and the East Riding of Yorkshire, the ill- 
defined cases formed but a small proportion of the inquests 
on deaths from natural causes”; but in other counties, for 
example, in Berkshire, Norfolk, Cornwall, Lancashire, 
Cumberland, and North Wales, they ranged from 23 
to 44 per cent. As might have been expected the 
statistical value of the verdicts of coroners’ juries 
varies greatly in different parts of the country. Thus, 
in Kent and in some other counties bordering on 
the sea there is a large excess of open verdicts on persons 
found drowned, the juries being apparently unable to deter- 
mine whether the drowning was accidental or otherwise. In 
London and a few other counties satisfactory information as 
to the causes of violent deaths is generally given in coroners’ 
certificates, but in most of the south midland counties, 
as well as in Staffordshire, Yorkshire, and Northumberland, 
large numbers of the violent deaths are returned as 
“ accidental” merely, no indication as to the cause or 
nature of the accident being derivable from the certifi- 
cates. Reviewing the whole question, the Registrar- 
General concludes with the remark that inasmuch as the 
verdicts of juries are the only available source of information 
concerning deaths which are the subject of inquest, defects 
such as those above referred to are of serious importance in 
relation to the national registration of cause of death. In 
the year 1898 the deaths of 10,441 persons, or nearly 2 per 
cent. of the total deaths, were altogether uncertified. The 


roportion of uncertified deaths varies greatly in different 
ocalities. The lowest proportions were 0:1 per cent. in 
North London, 0°8 in Monmouthshire, and 0:9 in Wiltshire, 
the highest proportions being 42 in North Wales and 
6:1 in Herefor e. About three-fourths of the uncertified 
deaths in the year under notice were registered as such, 
after reference to coroners, but without inquest; the re- 
maining deaths which had neither been certified nor referred 
to coroners include the following: (a) cases attended by 
qualified though unregistered medical practitioners ; (b) cases 
informally attested; (c) cases attended by midwives; and 
(d) cases that had received no skilled attendance whatever in 
their last illness. A high proportion of uncertified deaths 
in a given locality does not necessarily indicate official laxity 
in regard to the registration of deaths, for the highest 
percentages of deaths neither medically certified nor 
reported to coroners occurred in Cornwall, the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, Durham. Bedfordshire, Herefordshire, Hunting- 
donshire, and North and South Wales ; but this list includes 
only three (viz., Oornwall, Herefordshire, and North Wales) 
of the seven counties with the highest proportions of 
uncertified deaths. Uncertified deaths are commonly most 
numerous among infants and least numerous among persons 
at ages from 15 to 25 years, the proportion again increasing 
steadily as ages advances. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THERE is a lull in the news from the theatre of war at the 
present time. Meanwhile the intelligence that has been 
received of late, although it has no real significance and can 
have little or no influence on the future results of the 
campaign, is not calculated to exhilarate us but is admirably 
adapted to give rise to a sharp recrudescence of adverse 
criticism and inimical comment on the part of the foreign 
press. A little success or failure on one side or the other is 
the barometer which surely indicates the tone that will be 
adopted. Our conduct of the war and our motives in having 
undertaken it will not be judged by any moral standard as 
to whether these were right or wrong but will materially 
depend upon the character of the latest news. Briefly stated 
the situation in South Africa appears to be at the present 
time that Lord Roberts is not ready to make any move- 
ment owing to the want of horses to supply the place 
of the large number of those lost during the campaign 
and to the want of adequate supplies of warm clothing 
for the army under his command. It is absolutely 
essential, moreover, to secure his lines of communication 
before an advance is made into the Transvaal. General 
Baller's force after the relief of Ladysmith was, we may 
suppose, too much exhausted and depleted of stores 
and transport to undertake a passage over the Drakensberg, 
and it remains at Ladysmith till ready for the next move. 
The Boers have most skilfully taken advantage of this state 
of unpreparedness by successful movements of an offensive 
kind, in which they have shown a remarkable combination 
of enterprise and caution. Whether the Boers will care to 
incur the risk of being attacked by the Basutos by making a 
movement into their country in order to ontflank General 
Brabant’s column remains to be seen. The news from 
Mafeking is, to say the least, as good as could be expected. 
The splendid way in which that garrison has held out makes 
the desire for its speedy relief a more or less personal concern 
on the part of everybody in this country. 

Sach appears to be the present state of affairs at the 
theatre of war. Troops, stores, and remounts are still 
arriving in the country and the difficulty is their dis- 
tribution where they are needed along the lines of railway. 
and other means of transport at our disposal. 

As regards the medical history of the campaign the 
strain on tbe medical service in the field must be very 
great with the number of sick and wounded still on 
their hands notwithstanding the large number of those who 
have already arrived in this country or are on their homeward 
voyage. As regards Ladysmith the information contained in 
a communication from the special correspondent of the 
Standard and published in that journal on April 7th is 
worthy of record. On Nov. 2nd, 1899, the investment of 
Ladysmith began. The garrison consisted of 572 officers 
and 12,924 men. On March Ist, 1900, when the siege was 
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raised, the n was reduced to 403 officers and 9761 
men, leaving 169 officers and 3163 men to be accounted for by 
death and sickness. When General] Buller entered the town 
there were in hospital 1996 officers and men, of whom 708 were 
suffering from enteric fever, 341 from dysentery, and 189 from 
wounds. During the four months from Nov. 2nd to March Ist 
no fewer than 10,668 soldiers, or nearly 70 per cent. of the 
garrison, had been admitted into hospital, to say nothing of 
civilians and others who had slight attacks of what the doctors 
called ‘‘ filth fever,” or incipient enteric fever. The admis- 
tions for enteric fever were 1776, for dysentery 1857. The 
number of deaths from enteric fever up to March lst was 393, 
or more than 20 per cent., from dysentery 117, or 6 per cent., 
and from wounds 59. To this array of figures must be 
added those of officers and men killed in action, in assaults, 
sorties, and storming parties, and by casual bombardment. 
Lord Roberts is quite right not to move his force until it 
is well supplied with warm clothing. The winter will soon be 
g there and the cold is great in the morning and even- 
ing, while the weather is hot during the day ; consequently 
the climate is treacherous. Diseases of the respiratory system 
and dysentery may consequently be expected to prevail unless 
the troops be protected by warm clothing. There is, un- 
happily, a large amount in the aggregate of enteric fever in 
the army in South Africa at the present time, and dysentery 
seems also to be prevalent to some extent. 
We hope that amid the multitude of cases of enteric 
fever which have occurred during the present war the 
ity has not been lost sight of for keeping a 
record of those soldiers who have and those who have not 
been inoculated against that disease, with the view of 
instituting a comparison between them. Asa large number 
of the troops were, we understand, inoculated either before 
embarking or during the voyage out to the Cape there should 
be the requisite amount of material in that country for 
instituting a comparison of the kind and of arriving at some 
conclusion as to the prophylactic influence or otherwise of 


the experiment. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF 
ENGLAND. 


THE Council held a quarterly meeting on April 5th, the 
Senior Vice-President, Mr. H. G. HOWSE, being in the 


chair. 
The thanks of the Council were given to Mr. N. C. 
Macnamara for his presentation to the museum of casts of 
portions of the skeleton of prehistoric man. 

The Jacksonian prize for the year 1899, on The Pathology, 
Diagnosis, and Treatment of Inflammatory Affections of the 
Nasal Foss and the Associated Sinuses and Air-cells, was 
awarded to Dr. Lambert Lack, whose dissertation bore the 
motto Labor ipee voluptas.” 

The recommendation of the Jacksonian Committee that 
the subject for the Prize for 1901 should be The Diagnosis 
and Treatment of Bullet Wounds of the Chest and Abdomen ” 
was adopted. 

The John Tomes prize, given for original and other 
scientific work done either partially or wholly within the 
three years ending Dec. 3lst, 1899, by Licentiates in 
Dental Surgery of the licensing bodies of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” was awarded to Mr. J. H.Mummery. 

The Council approved certain alterations in the regula- 
tions for the examinations for the diploma of Fellowship, 
by which candidates who do not possess the diplomas of 
the two Colleges may enter for the Fellowship. These 
alterations will have again to'be submitted for the 
approval of the Council and then forwarded to the Crown 
for sanction and ratification. l 

A letter was read from Mr. Davies-Colley resigning his 
seat on the Council. It was resolved— 

That Mr. Davies-Colley's resignation be accepted and that the 
Council hereby express their deep regret that illness should be the 
cause of such resignation, and their sincere appreciation of Mr. Davies- 

Colley’s services w the College asa member of the Council and Court 
of Examiners. 


The Senior VICE-PRESIDENT stated that the vacancy on 


the Council thus occasioned would be filled by the Fellows at 
the annual meeting for the election of members of Council 
on Jaly Sth next. 

The Council proceeded to elect to the Felluwship two 


Members of the College of 20 years’ standing, and Brigade- 
Surgeon-Lieut.-Colonel W. R. Hooper, C. S. I., I. M. S., and 
Dr. Frederick Page of Newcastle were elected. 

A telegram was sent to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
expressing the sincere and loyal congratulations of „the 
assembled Council on his happy escape. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE CANNON-STREET 
HOTEL IN REGARD TO THE 
MIDWIVES BILL. 


THE following letter addressed to Dr. Glover and covering 
copies of the resolutions which we published in our last issue 
has been sent to us for publication :— 

| The Infirmary, Lewisham, S. E., April 5th, 1900. 


DEAR §1R,—Your letter of April 2nd to Drs. Toogood and 
Henry was read, yesterday, as you desired, to the meetin 
convened by a Committee of Societies of S.E. London, an 
adjacent parts of Kent and Surrey, to consider measures 
to resist the registration of midwives. The meeting, after 
passing the two preceding resolutions, and the third, by 
which it resolved itself into a Committee for the purpose of 
giving effect to those resolutions, in reply to your letter 
adopted the fourth of those, copies of which we furnish 
herewith. 

We very earnestly assure you that this fourth motion was 
proposed and resolution adopted, in no spirit of personal un- 
triendliness ; but because it was the conviction of all present 
that the profession can never be united and organised for 
its common interests, until it can secure as its representatives, 
on all its corporations, men in harmony with its legitimate 
aspirations, and working together for those aspirations, 
instead: of disregarding them, and opposing and paralysing 
each other.—We are, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

(Signed) F. S. TooGoop. 
J. P. HENRY. 
To Dr. J. Grey Glover, 


A Direct Representative for Bngland on the General 
Medical Council. 


Dr. Glover has sent us his reply also for publication :— 


Highbury-place, N. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have received from you a letter covering 
the following resolution moved by Dr. Lorimer Hart and 
seconded by Mr. Joseph Smith at a meeting presided over by 
Mr. George Brown and in its later and attenuated stage by 
Dr. Toogood. 

That whereas the General Medical Council and others who support 
the registration of midwives on the mistaken expectation of “ influenc- 
ing important details” have signally failed to amend the worst pro- 
visions of the Bill before Parliament, it istime that honestly mistaken 
supporters of such registration should cease to trifle with a public 
danger, and in view of the plébiscite recently taken by THE LANCET 
indicating the sense of a great proportion of his electors this meeting, 
regretting Dr. Glover's attitude of indifference to tbese considerations, 
invites him by resigning his seat and seeking re-election to afford to 
TA constituents a just opportunity of reconsidering their relations to 

It is pleasant to have the assurance conveyed in your 
covering letter that no personal unfriendliness is meant by 
such a resolution. I accept the assurance, though it is very 
difficult to construe the procedure of the gentlemen con- 
cerned in this matter as either reasonable or courteous. The 
impression produced on others affected by your views and 
methods may perhaps be gathered from the fact that two 
only of a large number of Members of Parliament whom you 
invited attended, and that the great profession to which we 
belong was, in the end, with its 23,000 members, represented 
by 17 persons, who thought it seemly to ask a Direct Repre- 
sentative to resign because of a disagreement with him as to 
the best means of dealing with the question of midwives. 

Iam sure nothing would more effectually surprise you or 
lower me in the esteem of the great body of the profession 
than that I should treat sucha resolution seriously. I shall 
only remind my constituents generally that as a matter of 
fact my vote in THE LANCET ballot was given against this 
Bill and will still be given so until I am satisfied that the 
midwives to be licensed shall be required in all unusual 
cases to appeal for help to the medical profession. 

It is only fair to the General Medical Council to say that 
it bas in most important ways influenced the details of this 
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Bill. Even as the Bill stands at present the Council has 
secured a control over licensed midwives which would prob- 
ably not have been conceded if Parliament had thought 
that the profession was represented by the 17 modest gentle- 
men who ask me to resign a trust which was given me for 
the third time by thousands of registered practitioners on 
the most explicit understanding that I would support such 
legislation under certain conditions. 
Believe me, Gentlemen, yours very truly, 
J. G. GLOVER. 
F. 8. Toogood, Esq., M.D. Lond., &c., 
John P. Henry, Esq., M.D. Dub. 


Public Health and Poor Lak. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT. 


REPORTS OF INSPECTORS OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


Reports to the Local Government Board upon Epidemic 
Enteric Fever in the Borough of Falmouth, by Dr. G. 8. 
BUCHANAN.'—Many of those who have been accustomed 
to think of Falmouth solely as a ‘health resort” 
will, after reading Dr. Buchanan's report, have certain 
misgivings as to whether, in seeking the health which, 
in so far as nature is concerned, they may reasonably 
expect to find there, they may not be unfortunate enough to 
fall victims to one or another of the sanitary defects 
revealed in the report before us. The inqury here in 
question was apparantly set on foot through the instrumen- 
tality of 59 ratepayers of the borough who complained to 
the Local Government Board as to diverse insanitary 
conditions ” as well as of the quantity and quality of the 
water supplied to the inhabitants. We have here, indeed, an 
excellent example of a central authority coming to the 
assistance not only of certain ratepayers, who are unable 
to awaken their own town council to vigorous action, but 
also of the public at large. 

The population of Falmouth is about 12,000 and the place 
is still an important port of call,” though in this sense 
it compares unfavourably with its notoriety in the old 
sailing days. Like many old Cornish towns Falmouth is not 
well-arranged from the view-point of space about houses, 
and doubtless there are many dwellings therein without the 
damp-proof course of modern days. We must, however, 
confess to no little astonishment at learning from Dr. 
Buchanan that even at the present time the by-laws in 
force in this district do not provide for these elementary 
precautions in new buildings. The sewers could not in the 
cases which the inspector examined be regarded as 
water-tight, and at times the joints were found to be quite 
open, and although parts of the sewage are subjected 
to what is known locally as ‘‘treatment,” the state 
of the foreshore on to which the sewage discharges 
is, according to the report, ‘‘an intolerable nuisance.” 
Certain house drains connected with good private dwellings 
were being exposed at the time of the inspection, and Dr. 
Buchanan, taking ‘advantage of the circumstance, found 
them ‘‘seriously defective,” faulty construction of house 
drains in Falmouth being, it appears, by no means a 
thing of the past. The water-supply, which is obtained 
from a gathering ground liable to suffer pollution, is in 
the hands of the Falmouth Water Company which supplies 
both Falmouth and Penrhyn with water. Certain filtering 
arrangements have within recent years been provided, 
but they are apparently somewhat crude, and there 
would be a difticulty, we gather, in carrying out Koch’s 
maxims with regard to the filter-beds. Intermissions in 
connexion with a certain high level supply are frequent, and 
on every Friday there is a general pipe-mending which 
involves a turning off of the supply from both the high and 
low levels. The mains and service-pipes are often defective, 
and this fact, coupled with the unsound condition of the 
sewers and drains and with the frequent intermissions of 
supply, affords opportunities for the insuction of polluted 
matter which should be anything but reassuring to the 
inhabitants of Falmouth. 
nnn e N ee, 


1 Eyre and Spottiswoode., Price 18. 6d. 


During 1899 up to Sept. 30th there were 112 cases, yielding 
12 deaths, of enteric fever, and these cases Dr. Buchanan 
divides into two groups, one of 38, the units of which were 
distributed fairly evenly over the first seven months of the 
year, and the other of 74, all of which were confined to 
August and September alone. In both groups the cases were 
almost exclusively restricted to a certain area of the town 
which is spoken of in the report as the central area and 
to this point reference will again be shortly made. 

In seeking for the cause of the outbreak Dr. Buchanan 
passed in detailed review occupation, milk- supply, sewers, 
soil-pollution, and shell-fish, but after considering all the 
facts, as well as the possibility of the pollution of the public 
water-supply at its source, he is not inclined to accept 
any of these possible agencies as having had chief con- 
cern in the distribution of enteric fever in Falmouth during 
1899. The confinement of the cases to the central area 
suggested some factor common to that area which was not 
shared in by the district outside such area. A theory of the 
local pollution of the water mains seemed to Dr. Buchanan 
to afford a key to the peculiar distribution of the disease, 
and he was able to demonstrate by an ingenious experiment 
that under certain conditions the existence of which are 
probable in Falmouth a direct insuction of water from 
polluted soil or from a leaking drain might well take place. 
It appears that when the water is turned off to allow of the 
usual weekly repairs a connexion is purposely established 
between the high and the low level supplies, and this weekly 
connexion furnished Dr. Bucbanan with a clue which goes 
far to explain the local prevalence of the disease, more 
particularly the outbreak which occurred in August and 
September. Under the heading ok Measures Adopted in 
Repression of the Epidemic” Dr. Buchanan tells us 
“there is not much to chronicle.” The cases in the 
earlier part of the year passed almost unnoticed ” 
by the Town Council, and when the disease became 
epidemic in August’ the presence of the visitors’ 
season conduced rather to suppression of the facts 
than to efforts to combat the march of the outbreak. 
The alarm, however, led to certain measures being taken, 
notably perhaps to a gratuitous supply of Jeyes' fluid and 
the remedy, often in a slipshod fashion,” of defective 
drainage. The council have no isolation accommodation 
and no disinfecting apparatus, and no attempts were appa- 
rently made to procure the use of either. In 1898, we are 
told, the Town Council conceived the righteous idea of pro- 
moting a Bill in Parliament to purchase the undertaking of 
the Falmouth Waterworks Company, bat the ratepayers 
refused to sanction the proposal, and it was whispered in 
Falmouth to Dr. Buchanan that the reason for this refusal 
was a mistrust on the part of the ratepayers ‘‘of the 
capacity of their own representatives for carrying out so 
large an undertaking.” It is needless to mention in detail 
the excellent advice with which the admirable report we are 
noticing concludes, but we may perhaps express a wish 
that Falmouth may now recognise the responsibility which 
rests upon her, not only in regard to her own people, but 
to the greater public, the members of which are attracted 
to her shores. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF LONDON DURING Marcu, 1900. 


IN the accompanying table will be found summarised 
complete statistics relating to sickness and mortality in 
each of the 43 sanitary areas of London. With regard 
to the notified cases of infectious diseases in the metro- 
polis, it appears that the number of persons reported to be 
suffering from one or other of the nine diseases specified 
in the table was equal to an annual rate of 6:6 per 1000 of the 
population, estimated at 4,589,129 persons in the middle of 
this year. In the three preceding months the rates 
had been 8:8, 8:0, and 7:0 per 1000 respectively. The rates 
were considerably below the average in Paddington, Mary- 
lebone, St. Giles, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Strand, and 
Clerkenwell sanitary areas; while they showed the largest 
excess in St. Olave Southwark, Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, 
Lewisham (excluding Penge), Lee, and Plumstead. Three 
cases of small-pox were notified during March, of which 
two belonged to Hackney, and one to Poplar sanitary 
areas; three small-pox patients were admitted into the 
Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals during the month, and 
three remained under treatment on March 3ist. The 
prevalence of scarlet fever showed a slight increase upon 
that recorded in the preceding month; among the various 
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sanitary areas this disease was proportionally most prevalent 
in Stoke Newington, Whitechapel, St. Olave Southwark, 
Lewisham, Woolwich, and Plumstead. The Metropolitan 
Asylums Hospitals contained 1654 scarlet fever patients at 
the end of March, against 2797, 2126, and 1827 at the end 
of the three preceding months; the weekly admissions 
averaged 162, against 197, 180, and 152 in the three 
preceding months. The prevalence of diphtheria showed 
a further considerable decrease from that recorded in recent 
months; the proportional prevalence of this disease was 
highest in Fulham, St. Saviour Southwark, St. George South- 
wark, Bermondsey, Lee, and Plumstead sanitary areas. There 
were 1236 diphtheria patients under treatment in the Metro- 
politan Asylums Hospitals at the end of March, against 1679, 
1572, and 1402 at the end of the three preceding months; the 
weekly admissions averaged 148, against 184, 189, and 165 
in the three preceding months. The prevalence of enteric 
fever in London showed a continued decrease from that 
recorded in recent months; among the various sanitary 
areas this disease was proportionally most prevalent in 
Fulham, City of London, Poplar, St. George Southwark, 
Rotherhithe, and Battersea. The Metropolitan Asylums 
Hospitals contained 263 enteric fever patients at the end 
of March, against 406, 289, and 274 at the end of the three 
preceding months; the weekly admissions averaged 35, 
against 40 in each of the two preceding months. Erysipelas 
was proportionally most prevalent in Westminster, Maryle- 
bone, St. Luke, St. George-in-the-East, Poplar, and Rother- 
hithe sanitary areas. The 12 cases of puerperal fever 
included three in Camberwell, two in Wandsworth, and one 
each in Chelsea, Hampstead, Hackney, Shoreditch, Poplar, 
Greenwich, and Plumpstead sanitary areas. 

The mortality statistics in the table relate to the deaths of 
persons actually belonging to the various sanitary areas of 
the metropolis, the deaths occurring in the public institu- 
tions of London having been distributed among the 
sanitary areas in which the patients had previously resided. 
Daring the four weeks ending March 31st the deaths of 6726 
persons belonging to London were registered, equal to an 
annual rate of 19 1 per 1000, against 27:3, 27:3, and 20°4 in 
the three preceding months. The lowest death-rates last 
month in the various sanitary areas were 11:6 in Hampstead, 
13:1 in Stoke Newington, 14:4 in Lee, 146 in Kensington, 
15:3 in Plumstead, and 15:6 in Woolwich ; the highest rates 
were 23:9 in Limehouse, 24:0 in Rotherhithe, 27:6 in City of 
London, 31:8 in St. George Southwark, 33 7 in St. Luke, and 
34 6 in St. Olave Southwark. During the four weeks of March 

613 deaths were referred to the principal zymotic diseases 
in London; of these, 205 resulted from measles, 24 
from scarlet fever, 142 from diphtheria, 166 from 
whooping-cough, 37 from enteric fever, 39 from diarrhea, 
and not one either from small-pox, from typhus, or from 
any ill-defined form of continued fever. These 613 deaths 
were equal to an annual rate of 1:7 per 1000, against 2 1, 
19, and 18 in the three preceding months. The lowest 
death-rates from these diseases last month were recorded in 
Paddington, St. George Hanover Square, Westminster, 
Hampstead, Stoke Newington, and Holborn sanitary areas; 
and the highest rates in St. Luke, Bethnal Green, Limehouse, 
St. George Southwark, St. Olave Southwark, and Rother- 
hithe. The 205 deaths referred to measles were 49 below the 
average number in the corresponding periods of the ten pre- 
ceding years; this disease was proportionally most fatal in 
Hammersmith, Fulham, St. Pancras, Limehouse, St. Saviour 
Southwark, and Rotherhithe sanitary areas. The 24 fatal 
cases of scarlet fever were less than one-half of the corrected 
average number; the greatest proportional fatality from 
this disease occurred in Hackney, Clerkenwell, St. George 
Southwark, Camberwell, and Greenwich sani areas. 
The 142 deaths resulting from diphtheria showed a slight 
decline from the average number in the corresponding periods 
of the ten preceding years; among the various sanitary areas 
this disease was proportionally most fatal in Hammersmith, 
City of London, Bethnal Green, Poplar, St. George South- 
wark, Lewisham, and Lee. The 166 fatal cases of whooping- 
cough were 113 below the corrected average number; 
this disease showed the highest proportional fatality 
in Hackney, St. Luke, Bethnal Green, Limehouse, 
Poplar, St. Olave Southwark, and Bermondsey. The 
37 deaths referred to enteric fever were slightly in 
excess of the average number in the corresponding 
periods of the ten preceding years; among the various 
sanitary areas this disease was proportionally most 
fatal in St. Pancras, Hackney, St. George Southwark, 


Rotherhithe, Battersea, and Wandsworth. The 39 fatal cases 
of diarrhœa were 12 below the corrected average number; 
this disease showed the highest proportional fatality in 
Kensington, Marylebone, St. Pancras, Bethnal Green, St. 
George Southwark, and Lewisham sanitary areas. In con- 
clusion, it may be stated that the aggregate mortality 
from these principal zymotic diseases in London during 
March was nearly 16 per cent. below the average. 

Infant mortality in London last month, measured by the 
proportion of deaths of children under one year of age to 
registered births, was equal to 138 per 1000. The lowest 
rates of infant mortality were recorded in Fulham, St. 
George Hanover Square, Hampstead, Mile End Old Town, 
Battersea, Lewisham (excluding Penge), and Plumstead ; 
and the highest rates in St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Strand, 
St. Luke, St. Saviour Southwark, St. George Southwark, 
and Bermondsey sanitary areas. 


THE SERVICES. 


Ror AL Navy MEDICAL SERVICE. 


THE undermentioned staff surgeons have been promoted to 
be Fleet Surgeons in Her Majesty's Fleet :—William Manley 
Lory and William Spencer Lightfoot. 

Surgeon E. J. Finch to the Denance, 


IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 
Herbert Whyte to be Medical Officer with the temporary 
rank of Captain. 
Scots GUARDS. 
Surgeon-Major George S. Robinson to be Surgeon-Liet- 
tenant-Colonel. | 
RoYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. 8. Macadam (r p.), A.M.S., is 
posted to Portsmouth for general duty in the Southern 
District, and Surgeon-Major E. T. Crouch, A.M.R., bas been 
appointed to the medical charge of Fort Grange and Fort 
Gomer and Browndown Camp. l 

The undermentioned Majors to be Lieutenant-Colonels :— 
Frederick R. Barker, Alfred Keogh, Charles B. Hil, 
Henry J. Michael, Arthur W. P. Inman. Thomas M. Corker, 
Thomas B. Moftitt, Charles A. Webb, Henry Martin, Arthur 
E. J. Croly, Robert O. Cusack, William D. A. Cowen, 
Robert H. Forman, Samuel J. Flood, John Watson, Octavius 
Todd, James D. Day, John G. Harwood, Robert D. Donald- 
son, Henry L. E. White, Arthur H. Burlton, Edward North, 
George F. Poynder, George F. A. Smythe, Henry L. 
Battersby, Augustus Hewett, Peter Mulvany, Thomas F. 
MacNeece, Arthur P. O'Connor, Douglas Wardrop, George 
T. Goggin, John M. Jones, Alfred Asbury, Fitzroy B. 
Maclean, Raglan W. Barnes, and John Lees Hall. 


MILITIA MEDICAL STAFF CORPS. 


Surgeon-Lieutenant Jobn Henry Porteus Graham, from 
4th Volunteer Battalion Liverpool Regiment, to be Surgeon- 
Lieutenant. 

VOLUNTEER CORPS. 

Artillery: Ist Ayrshire and Galloway: Robert Currie 
Robertson to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. lst Cumberland: 
Surgeon-Major J. Little resigns his commission, with per- 
mission to retain his rank and to wear the uniform of the 
corps on his retirement. Royal Engineers: 1st Gloucester- 
shire: Charles Ewbank Lansdown to be Surgeon-Lieu- 
tenant. Rife: 3rd Volunteer Battalion the Queen's (Royal 
West Surrey Regiment): Second Lieutenant Josiah Field 
Hall resigns his commission and is re-appointed Surgeon- 
Lieutenant. lst Volunteer Battalion the Royal Fusiliers 
(City of London Regiment): John Russell Ryan to be Sur- 
geon-Lieutenant. 2nd Volunteer Battalion the Prince of 
Wales's Own (West Yorkshire Regiment): Surgeon-Major 
S. Johnston to be Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel. 3rd (Dum- 
fries) Volunteer Battalion the King’s Own Scottish Bor- 
derers: George Duncan Logan to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 
3rd (Dundee Highland) Volunteer Battalion the Black Watch 
(Royal Highlanders): William Stevenson Malcolm to be 
Surgeon- Lieutenant. 2nd (South) Middlesex: The under- 
mentioned gentlemen to be Surgeon-Lieutenants: Edmund 
Percival Isaacs and Samuel Frederick Holloway. Ist (Hal- 
lamshire) Volunteer Battalion the York and caster Regi- 
ment: Surgeon-Lieutenant D. G. Newton to be Surgeon- 
Captain; Sidney Frederick Barber to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 
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2nd Voluoteer Battalion the York and Lancaster Regiment: 
Francis Joseph Sadler to be Sargeon-Lieutenant. 2nd Volan- 
ter Battalion the Durham Light Infantry: Surgeon-Lieu- 
tenant J. O. Potter resigns his commission. 


VOLUNTEER MEDICAL STAFF OORPS. 


The Manchester Companies: George Arthur Wright to be 
Surgeon- Lieutenant. 


TRANSVAAL WAR NOTES. 


Tbe General of Communications, Cape Town, reports that 
the following officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
were discharged from hospitali during the week ending 
March 25th :—Lieutenant H. Hime, Major Nicholson, Major 
F. A. Harris, Lieutenant G. Goddard, and Lieutenant G. 
Delap. Civil Surgeons: H. More and Skerrington. 

Mies Dutton of Conway has collected £65 towarde the 
establishment of a ‘‘ Conway ” bed in the Welsh Hospital. 


TRANSVAAL WAR CASUALTIES. 


It is c fficially stated that the initials of Lieutenant Irvine, 
reported killed at the action near Bloemfontein Waterworks 
on March 3list, sbould have been G. H.” and not F. S.“ 
Lieutenant G. H. Irvine, R. A. M. O., attached to the Royal 
Horse Artillery, vas killed at Sanna's Post. Such mistakes 
are, we fear, sometimes unavoidable, and sympathy will 
be extemded to the friends of both officers. 


THE NAVAL MEDICAL SUPPLEMBNTAL FUND. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Directors of the Naval 
Medical Supplemental Fand, held on April 10th, Inspector- 
General W. H. Lloyd in the chair, the sum of £72 was 
distribated among the several applicants. 


DEATHS IN THE SERVICES. 


Surgeon Arthur William Nourse, R.N., aged 26 years, at 
the Naval Hospital, Chatham, on April 8th. He was ap- 
pointed surgeon to the General Depot ship Pembroke on 
Oct. 28th, 1899. 


Mr. G. E. Leary, MH. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., who was educated f 


at Mason’s College, Birmingham, has been nominated as a 
Sargeon-on-Probation for the Royal Army Medical Corps by 
the Secretary of State for War and has joined the Army 
Medical School at Netley, 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. T. Lewtas, I. M. S., who has been 
doing duty in the medical division of the Royal Victoria 
aia ee Netley, bas received orders to proceed to Woolwich 
or duty. 

The s.s. Majestic came into the Southampton Docks on 
April 9th, bringing 350 invalids, most of the patients being 
men who formerly garrisoned Ladysmith. They were all 
admitted to the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley. 

On April 6th the s.s. Shannon arrived at Southampton 
from Bombay. Sbe brought 360 invalids for the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Netley. 

On April 8th the s.s. Greek arrived at Southampton ; she 
Howpital 176 invalids who were sent on to the Herbert 

os : 


Oxrorp Untveestry.—Mr. R. W. Payne, M.B., 
Christ Charch, has been elected to a Radcliffe Travelling 
Scholarship of the value of £200 a year, tenable for three 


| 


RoYAL IĪNSTITUTION.— Solid hydrogen was the 
subject of the Friday evening discourse delivered by 
Professor James Dewar before a crowded audience at tbe 
Royal Institution on April 6th. At the outset be remarked 
that his experiments disproved the opinions hazarded 
long ago many eminent chemists to the effect that 
hydrogen, if it ever were solidified, would be found to 
possess metallic es. Among the namerous experi- 
ments shown was one in which liquid hydrogen was used to 
solidify liquid air in an apparatus on the principle of 
Wollaston’s cry . The liquefaction of hydrogen in a 
glass tube was also exhibited, an experiment which was of 

portance in connexion with the determination of its 
density. The solidification of hydrogen was then shown, 
liquid hydrogen under reduced pressure suddenly assuming 
the ap ce of a white mass of solidified foam, the tem- 
veratare of which was found to be - 258°C., or 15°C. above 
the temperature of absolute zero.’ 


Correspondence. 


Audi alteram partem.” 


“THE STATISTICS OF THE ANTITOXIN 
TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA.” 


To the Editors of THE LANORT. 


SIRS.— I am glad to see that in THE LANCET of April 7th, 
(p. 1030) Dr. de Havilland Hall bas drawn attention to the 
Hon. Stephen Ooleridge’s criticism of Mr. Paget's remarks 
with regard to diphtheria antitoxin (“Some Accidental 
Omissions in (sic) Mr. Paget’s Book on Experiments on 
Animals,” p. 4). Mr. Coleridge in this widely disseminated 
pamphlet states that whereas Mr. Paget alludes to a whole 
mass of evidence from foreign sources, be accidentally 
forgets all about Somerset House, where he could have found 
the following informing though melancholy figures ” :— 


Total deaths from dipbtheria, 182ùd?:eu . . 3992 
9? ve $e 98 ee 4443 
” n 55 s 1892 sss ssa sas See 65892 
17 57 90 90 1897 een eee ose eee oe 1654 

Death-rate per 1,000,000 living from diphtheria, 1882... ... 152 

es 97 99 v9 95 LAJ 1887 eos sos 160 
ae 99 n 99 1 ee 1892 ... ees 222 
ve 98 99 99 998 °e 1897 ase = te 246 


In the next issue of Treatment I deal fully with the 
statistical side of the question and I need only point out 
here that although Mr. Coleridge's figures are correct and 
the quinquennial periods which be has chosen seem quite 
fair, if the figures for the years between 1892 and 1897 be 
inserted they show the rer. reverse of what Mr. Coleridge 
would have people believe. The following table is taken from 
the Registrar. General’s report for 1897 :— 


TABLE G.—Diphtheria and Croup: Deaths per 1,600,000 
Persons Living (p. iii.). 


Year. Diphtheria, Croup. apr and 
1882 152 175 327 
1877 —•éäẽ4ẽ—C 160 143 303 
1892 222 76 298 
18999 Sie oes 518 n 389 
18844 sky nus 292 58 350 
1895 260 54 314 
1896 292 51 343 
S 246 25 281 
1898 ˙ 244 27 | 271 


eee tel 
* The figures for 1898 are =< 1 the Registrar General's report 
or ; 


1 cannot oc:upy your space in an inquiry as to the relation- 
ship between diphtheria and croup, especially as the question 
is discussed in the last Registrar-General’s report (1898, 
p. xxii.) which states: It is safe to assume that the greater 
part of the deaths referred in the certificates to croup, as well 
as some of those referred to Jaryngitis and to ill-defined sore- 
throat, were really due to diphtheria.” The above table 
shows, therefore, that the death-rates from diphtheria and from 
diphtheria and croup together reached their highest point in 
1893, befure the introduction of antitowin treatment, which in 
England was commenced in the latter part of 1894. Since 
then, with the exception of the slight irregularity of 1896, 
the death-rates from dipbtheria aud from diphtheria and 
croup have steadily declined, the figures for 1898 being most 
striking. 

For London the statistics show the same reduction , and the 
case mortality, which is the only true test of the value of 
treatment, has fallen from 23:6 per cent. in 1894 to 14:8 per 
cent. in 1898. In spite of the increase of population, too, 
it is noteworthy that the total deaths from diphtheria in 
England and Wales have actually decreased from 9466 in 
1893 to 7661 in 1898. The figures of Somerset House on 
which Mr. Coleridge relies, so far from supporting his state- 
ments, prove, if they prove anything, the very reverse. By 
cleverly choosing his years and by ignoring the admitted 
identity of croup and diphtheria Mr. Coleridge has managed 
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to adduce figures in support of his views which are quite 
unwarranted by the statistics. But there is a more serious 
aspect to this matter. It is inconceivable that the figures 
I have quoted were not before Mr. Coleridge when he was 
compiling his tables. The inference is therefore that he 
has suppressed them. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


RICHARD T. HEWLETT. 
Jenner Institute, S.W., April 9tb, 1900. 


To the Editors of THB LANCET. 


SIRS.— Dr. F. de Havilland Hall in THE LANCET of April 7th 
affects to be ‘‘astounded”’ that I should ‘‘instruct the 
public“ on the inefticacy of antitoxin as a cure for diphtheria 
by telling them that the Registrar-General’s statistics show 
that the death-rate per 1,000,000 living has gone up instead 
of down since the treatment was introduced. He mentions 
the names of Dr. E. W. Goodall and Mr. J. L. Hague as 
holding opinions of a certain nature on the subject and he 
seems to think that the citation of individual opinions is a 
more scientific method of induction than reference to Govern- 
ment statistics. With the modern serum-injector if Govern- 
ment statistics do not endorse his hypothesis so much the 
worse for the statistics. A serum is invented, its value as a 
preventive of a disease is asserted, and forthwith the in- 
credulous are called upon to prove its failure or accept the 
nostrum with a choras of applause. 

But surely if it is understood that the usual laws of evidence 
are to be inverted when the value of serums are discussed it 
is high time that some stern reprimand were administered to 
the officials at Somerset House who continue to ‘‘ astound” 
the serum-injectors by thoughtlessly recording the fact that 
the death-rate per 1,000,000 living from the diseases pre- 
vented by serums ascends steadily contemporaneously 
with their employment. For if this new system of 
induction is to be maintained what condemnation can 
be too strong for a public department which has the 
effrontery to publish figares showing that daring 1897 
more people were killed by vaccination than died from 
small-pox, and that ia 1898, which is the last recorded year. 
only 59 unvaccinated persons died from small-pox, while 107 
vaccinated persons died from it, and 26 more were killed by 
vaccination itself. Fortunately, the general public never read 
the returns, and as long as they accept the statements of 
serum-injectors as facts and the serum injectors base their 
statements on their own sanguine opinions, the Registrar- 
General and his absurd figures may safely be disregarded. 
If, however, the public should ever develop an unwarrantable 
curiosity about the Somerset House figures, it will no doubt 
have to be explained that the rise in the death-rate in 
diphtheria that has synchronised with the introduction of 
antitoxia is most assuring, and that nobody but a fool would 
hesitate to accept it as a proof of the efficacy of the 
treatment. I am, Sirs, your obedient servant, 

STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 

National Anti-Vivisection Society, 92, Victorla-street, London, S.W., 

April 9tb, 1900. 

„ Dr. Hewlett’s letter puts a proper value upon Mr. 

Coleridge's figures and deductions.—Eb. L. 


“THE TREATMENT OF ACUTE 
RHEUMATISM.” 
To the Editors of THB LANCET. 


Srrs,—In the course of your editorial remarks on the 
above subject in THE LANCET of April 7th, p. 1069, you say 
that Dr. T. J. Maclagan was the first in England to substitute 
salicin for the salicylates,” thereby implying that the salicy- 
lates were in use before I used salicin. This is not accurate. 
If you will refer to my original paper published in THE 
LANCET of March 4th and 11th, 1876, you will see that 
I began to use salicin in the treatment of acute rheuma · 
tism in November, 1874, more than a year before any- 
thing was known of its treatment by salicylate of soda. My 
observations on the treatment of acute rheumatism by salicin 
and the German observations on ite treatment by salicylate 
of soda were independent and contemporaneous. If there is 
priority I claim it for my 1874 cases, which were undoubtedly 
the first cases of acute rheumatism treated by any of the 
salicyl compounds. Your editorial remarks on April 29th, 
1876, are more just to me than your recent ones on April 7th, 
1900. You then said that Dr. Maclagan explained in 


THE Lancet of March 11th how he came quite indepen- 
dently of, and prior to, any other physician to treat 
rheumatic fever with salicin.” 

The question of priority is not one of general interest or 
great importance. What is of importance is that the pro- 
fession should recognise tbat salicin and salicylate of 
soda, though having a like destractive action on the 
rheumatic poison, have quite different actions on the 
system. Salicin is a bitter principle derived from the bark 
of the willow. It is a bitter tonic resembling quinine 
in taste and ap oe and may usefully be prescribed 
as a bitter tonic in suitable doses quite apart from its 
anti-rheumatic action. It bas none of the depressing action 
on the heart and on the nervous system which are so 
frequently found to follow the administration of salicylate of 
soda. On account of this depressing effect I, like every 
other observer, have frequently had to stop the use of the 
salicylates; I have never bad to give up salicin. There may 
of course be some people who are intolerant of salicin as 
there are some who are intolerant of quinine, of opium, of 
ipecacuanha, or of any other drag, only I have never met 
with one. Whether or not the deleterious effects of the 
salicylates are due to impurities in the drug it is not 
easy to determine. Of this I am sure, that the natural 
salicylate as prescribed by chemists is as potent for evil as 
the artificial. 

As anti-rheumatics, all the salicyl compounds, salicin, 
salicylic acid. saliretin, saligenin, oil of winter green, 
salicylous acid, populin, &c., are pretty much on a 
Probably the true anti-rleumatic agency is the radicle 
salicyl which is the basis of all. The question as to which 
compound we shall use is simply one of therapeutic con- 
venience. The two most convenient are salicin and salicylate 
of soda. The point in favour of salicylate of soda is its 
solubility. The points in favour of salicin are that it is 
freed from suspicion of impurity and that it does not tend to 
depress the cardiac and nerve centres. 

To get their full beneficial effects in acute rheumatism each 
should be given in large and frequent doses—from 20 to 30 
grains every hour till fever and acute symptoms disappear ; 
after that every two, then every four, and after a few days 
every six hours. This dose should be continued for a fort- 
night. It takes about an ounce of salicin or salicylate of 
soda to abate tke acute symptoms. The more quickly that 
ounce is passed through the system the better. I generally 
do it within 24 hours. 

l am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


April 9tb, 1800. T. J. MACLAGAN. 


SIR WILLIAM BANKS ON CANCER. 
To the Editors of THB LANCET. 


Strs —In his lecture on Cancer Sir William Banks said: 
‘There have been attempts made on certain abstruse 
developmental grounds to overthrow the possibility of the 
hereditability of acquired diseased variations [modifica- 
tions !] but nothing has come of them.” It would 
be interesting to learn what Sir William Banks thinks 
should come of them. What actually has resulted is that 
nearly everyone who bas devoted serious attention to the 
subject is convinced that acquired modifications are not in 
the least heritable. The lecturer added: A great deal of 
philosophical froth has been beaten up and much learned 
verbiage has been poured about, but I have never seen 
abstract philosopby do much in disease.” Neither have I; 
but this is not a question of abstract philosophy, but of 
science founded on common sense and evidence. The 
school to which Sir William Banks belongs holds tbat 
acquirements are heritable. His own contribution to 
the question is that certain hypothetical modifica- 
tions produced by cancer are heritable. The onus of 
proof rests with him and his school. His opponents cannot 
prove that acquirements are not transmissible, since it is 
logically impossible to prove a universal negative. But they 
say on developmental grounds tbat such transmission is 
wildly improbable. For twenty years they have called for 
evidence and have shattered all evidence hitherto produced. 
Sir William Banks has long studied the modifications pro- 
duced by disease and the surgeon's knife; no man is better 
fitted to deal with the question; if, drawing on his vast 
experience, he can prove the transmission of even a single 
acquirement, he will confer immense benefit on science and 
will succeed where many famous thinkers and workers have 
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failed. His illustration of tuberculosis is decidedly not happy. | to the second of these he makes this important remark : 


He says, ‘‘If you were to take a fine, wholesome, clean- 
blooded man, the descendant of a race who had for genera- 
tions been free from all morbid diathesis, and put tubercle 
into him, you could not make it spread. It would 
die out locally. It requires a distempered constitution, like 
a sour, impoverished soil, to give the appropriate pabulum 
for pathological weeds which seed and spread through it and 
rain it. We know how the tubercle weed gets sown.” Well, 
bat the simple fact is that races that have longest been 
tainted with tubercle, the English for example, are precisely 
the most resistant to it, whereas races, wholesome, clean- 
blooded, the descendants of races which had for generations 
been free from all morbid diathesis, perish if you put tubercle 
into them. For example, tbe native races of America, 
Australasia, and Polynesia, to whom tubercle was unknown 


before we introduced it to them, become extinct if placed 
under conditions so favourable to the spread of the disease 
as those which normally obtain among Englishmen. Were 


acquirements transmissible the English should be the 
weakest t tubercle and the Polynesians the strongest. 
The contrary being the case, it is plain, in this instance at 
least, that acquirements have not been transmitted, but that 
there has been a considerable survival of the fittest. I 
greatly admire Sir William Banks’s eloquence, but under the 
circumstances I do not think he should bring the charge of 
abstract philosophical froth and learned verbiage against his 
opponents. They at any rate insist on concrete evidence. 
Will Sir William Banks supply it? 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
G. ARCHDALL REID, M.B., F.R.S. Edin. 
Southsea, March 16th, 1900. 


“A PARASITIC CRUSTACEAN 
FOREIGN BODY ON THE 
CORNEA.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


8irs,—In connexion with Dr. Rayner Batten’s unusual 
case of a parasitic crustacean occurring on the cornea of a 
fishmonger (THE LANCET, April 7tb, 1900, p. 1002), it may be 
of interest to say that early in 1899 I noticed that one of the 
pikes im the fish-house at the Zoological Gardens had what 
appeared to me to be a fresh-water crustacean on the front of 
the eye. If I remember aright, for I have not been to the 
Zoological Gardens since, the parasite was attached to the 
front of the right eye and exhWited lively movements of the 
limbs. Such cases are possibly well known to naturalists. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
GEORGE PERN ET. 
Upper Glouoester- place, N. W., April 2th, 1900. 


AS A 


% SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sirs,—The letter from Sir Samuel Wilks in THE LANCET 
of April 7th will be read with interest and will lead, let 
us hope, to some attention being given by the profession to 
the removal of tbe prejudices which have developed, particu- 
larly among the working classes, against vaccination. 
Whether those prejadices had any reasonable foundation 
appeared to me to deserve inquiry, and as the out-patient 
department of a children’s hospital supplies one with the 
means to study such a question as this as well as others con- 
nected with the evils of overcrowding and poverty I thought 
the vaccination question worth attention. I came to the 
conclusion that the whole system of public vaccination was 
being entrusted to those who really could not observe the 
care and devote the time and trouble required to secure the 
poor children upon whom they operate from some troubles, 
which no one appreciated more fully than Edward Jenner 
himself. 1 came to the conclusion from seeing between 2000 
and 3000 children a year for 15 years that there were some 
reasons for the poor having to complain of the bad effects of 
vaccination. 

It is just a century ago since Jenner published in 1800 in 
one volume. An Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of the 
Variole Vaccine,” &c., and this contained the whole of his 
First Treatise on the Variolæ Vaccinæ ” published in 1798, 
bis Further Observations” (1799). and his ‘‘ Continuation 

of Facts and Observations, &c.” (1800). In his introduction 


Jo guard the public mind from prejudice and to enforce 
the necessity of the scrupulous precaution in the conduct of 
inoculation with vaccine matter I was induced to offer to 
tbe world ‘Further Observations, &c.“ These three treatises 
are well worth reading, for they contain evidence that 
Jenner saw where troubles might arise and how to deal with 
them. On p. 135 we find the following: Perhaps the 
difference we perceive in the state of the arms may be 
owing to some variety in the mode of action of the virus 
upon the skin of those who breathe the air of London and 
those who live in the country. That the erysipelas assumes 
a different form in London from what we see it put on in the 
country is, in fact, very generally acknowledged. In call- 
ing the inflammation that is excited by the cow-pox virus 
erysipelatous perhaps I may not be critically exact, but it 
certainly approaches near to it.” 

The chief cause of complaint that came under my personal 
observation at the hospital was the occurrence of some form 
of erysipelas which had been followed by various troubles. 
Those remedies which Jenner suggested for them would 
probably have been used if the children had remained under 
the care of the vaccinator, but as it is usual for no relations 
to exist after the second visit, that is, a week after vaccina- 
tion between the child and the vaccinator, and nothing was 
done till some weeks later when the child was brought to the 
hospital, I could not but regret that our system of public 
vaccination has certain disadvantages which could easily be 
remedied and which are the cause of the prejudice against. 
which Jenner was anxious ‘'to guard the public mind.” Let 
us hope that this will be done before long, and let the pro- 
fession show that they appreciate the work of such a man as 
Edward Jenner and the interest taken by Sir Samuel Wilks 
in this very important and interesting subject. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
ROBERT J. LEE. 
Gunterstone- road, West Kensington, W., April 7th, 1900. 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE CANNON-STREET 
HOTEL IN REGARD TO THE 
MIDWIVES BILL. 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRS, — Your report of the meeting held at the Cannon- 
street Hotel on April 4th to protest against the Midwives 
Bill states that Dr. Lorimer Hart alleged that as chairman 
I gave him permission before leaving the meeting to propose 
a motion calling upon Dr. Glover to resign his seat as a 
Direct Representative on the General Medical Council. This 
is not accurate. After Dr. Glover's letter was read Dr. Lorimer 
Hart rose and said he wished to move a resolution arising out 
of Dr. Glover’s letter, but that he might not interfere with 
the regular order of business he would ask my permission to 
postpone the motion until after the other business had been 
disposed of. I replied that as chairman I had no power to 
give permission; the matter rested with the meeting. I 
then asked for a show of hands as to whether Dr. Hart’s 
request should be complied with and the vote was unani- 
mously in favour of granting permission. Having another 
important engagement I was compelled to leave the meeting 
before Dr. Hart’s motion could be brought forward, but in 
any case I should not have remained in the chair whilst a 
resolution reflecting upon Dr. Glover was being discussed. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfally, 
GEORGE BROWN. 


THE MIDWIVES BILL. 
To the Editors of THB LANCET, 


Sirs,—If a licensed midwife under the Bill has an 
abnormal case—say one requiring forceps or version and the 
administration of chloroform—and if her patient is unable to 
pay a medical man, how will the difficulty be got over ? 

Confinements that have not been booked are not readily 
undertaken by medical men unless the fee is assured before- 
band. Will there now be a greater inducement to the 
medical man to attend on receiving a notice from the 
licensed midwife that his services are required to an 
abnormal case and when he feels that bis time, trouble, and 
anxiety may bring in no fee—nothing but weariness of body ? 
Unless the Bill before it becomes law makes adequate 
arrangements we shall have distressed relatives ringing up 
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all the medical men of a neighbourhood to obtain assistance 
which will only be given out of humanity and which will 
often, and rightly, be refused. 

Licensed midwives attending cases from an institution will 
be able to obtain help if required, but I am referring to the 
mid wife's private case where medical aid is required by the 


circumstances. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
FAIR PLAY. 
. “DIFFICULT DIGESTION DUE TO DIS- 


PLACEMENTS.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCBT. 

Srrs,—Your reviewer having found the record of cases 
tedious and the plan of the book not convenient for ready 
reference, no doubt was not able to spare enough valuable 
time to correctly quote the only passage cited, making the 
author write just what he does not. On page 16 of my little 
work I say : ‘‘ For this reason let me premise my remarks on 
gastroptosis by stating at once that, for myself, the term is 
not fairly applied to a stomach in which the upper border of 
the fundus does not appear to fall below the level of the 
seventh costal cartilage at its most dependent point,” &c. 
The remainder of the remarks made by your reviewer are so 
disparaging that I must ask you of your courtesy to publish 
this letter in order to correct the false impression which the 
mis-statement of my views would otherwire leave on your 
readers, some of whom are doubtless aware that a phonometer 
is a tuning-fork and so will be able to gauge the value of 
criticism by one who evidently displays less familiarity 
with the subjects discussed in the book than 

Yours faithfully, 
THE AUTHOR OF *' DIFFICULT DIGESTION DUE TO 
DISPLACEMENTS.” 

April 7th, 1900. 

„“ Our reviewer regrets if he has misunderstood the 
author's definition ok gastroptosis,“ but the words in the 
review are not a quotation. The word phonometer means, 
according to Gould's Medical Dictionary, an instrument for 
measuring the intensity of tbe voice or current of air 
nspired during phonation.” Dunglison's Dictionary of 
Medical Science” and the Standard Dictionary say the same. 
We do not know any authority for making the word mean 
something else.—Ep. L. 


NOTES FROM INDIA. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL OORRESPONDENT.) 


The Natural History of Anopheles.—The Famine.—The 
Plague in Calcutta and Bombay. 


SoME recent observations with reference to tbe anopheles 
species of mosquito show that the original statements about 
their habitat will require modification. Their larvz are to 
be found in ponds which never dry up and which contain 
small fish in abundance. Certain open ponds subject to 
considerable rippling from the wind have been found swarm- 
ing with tbem, although it is true that in sheltered 
areas around floating obstacles they were still more 
numerous. As the Jarve hatch out day after day it has 
been found that kerosene oi] only kills a certain number, 
that the effect is consequently only temporary, and that after 
a short period the pond can be found swarming with them 
again. These facts would seem to imply that the wholesale 
destruction of the breeding places of the anopheles is not so 
simple a matter as was supposed, and that after all drying 
up of every pond known to be their habitat is the only 
practical solution of the difficulty. 

The numbers under famine relief continue to mount up— 
the total now being considerably over 5.000 000—otherwise 
‘little change has taken place in the situation in the dis- 
tressed tracts since last week. There is some reason to fear 
that charitable relief has been in many instances much 
abused. There are said to be mills asking for labourers, but 
the labourers prefer to receive food and do nothing. Although 
labour is enforced in some districts before relief is bestowed, 
this is a point to which sufficient attention bas not been 
given. Able-bodied men should be compelled to work. For 
example, it is reported that in the Bombay Presidency the 
numbers relieved were 932,524 workers and 269,62 1 depen- 
dents, and 92.303 gratuitously relieved in villages and poor- 
houses. Several relief works have been started during the 


week on tanks, roads, canals, and railroads. Expenditure bas 
been incurred for the supply of fodder to affected districts 
and large loans have been sanctioned to certain affected 
native States amounting to something like £200,000 The 
high temperature now prevailing throughout western India is 
expected to favour an early burst in the south-west Monsoon. 
As usual the Bengal Presidency is free from this recurrent 
disaster and is blessed with abundant harvests. 

Like the famine there has also been a great increase in 
plague. The total deaths throughout India last week from 
plague amounted to 4725. er 3000 deaths occurred 
in Bengal. The Patna district reports 2044 deaths and 
Calcutta 744 deaths. In Aden there were 19 deaths. 
In Calcutta the death-rate has now reached 1045 per 
1000 per annum. In Bombay it still remains at the enormous 
rate of 170 per 1000 per annum. There are rather 
less cholera and small-pox than usual in Calcutta, but 
these diseases continue prevalent in Bombay. The plague 
deaths in Calcutta wholly account for the excess mortality. 
In Bombay, however, the excess mortality of over 2000 is 
hardly explained by the return of 780 deaths from plague, 
and the other epidemic diseases do not account for the 
difference. As 1 have repeatedly pointed out, these weekly 
returns of plague deaths in Bombay city are absolutely 
worthless, and it is time that some other system of recording 
should be adopted to bring the returns into harmony with 
existing facts. A much larger proportion of plague deaths 
was brought to light last year. 

Since Jan. Ist there have been 2720 deaths from plague in 
Calcutta. In Bombay, allowing a very free estimate for 
deaths from other causes, there have probably been 18,000 
deaths from plague, but the official figures are short of this 
number by at least 10,000. Rats are not nearly so numerous 
in Calcutta asin Bombay. It is reported that large numbers 
of dead and dying rats have been seen coincidently with the 
outbreak of plague in Sydney. 

March 22nd. 


LIVERPOOL. 


(FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT.) 


Sterilised Milk Depo's. 

THE City Council have sanctioned the recommendation of 
the health committee to establish a depot or depots in suit- 
able parts of the city for the preparation and sale of sterilised 
milk for infants and that £1000 should be placed at the 
disposal of the committee for that p The idea was 
to endeavour to interest mothers in the better feeding of their 
children, with the view of counteracting the injury which is 
often caused by improper nourishment. The bottles which 
would be provided at the depots would be properly cleansed 
before they were filled with sterilised milk, and would be 
again cleansed when brought back for refilling. It appeared 
that in those places where the experiment had been tried the 
best results had followed. The new departure is a step in 
the right direction and any honest attempt to grapple with 
the question of infant mortality in large cities will be 


welcomed. 
The Liverpool Ladies’ Charity. 


At the annual meeting of the friends and subscribers of 
the Ladies’ Charity and Lying-in Hospital the Lord Mayor 
deplored the Jack of interest which was taken in this most 
deserving charity. The debit balance bad now reached £800, 
or £100 in excess of the loss on the previous year. Last 
year 1489 out-patients had received medical attention, and 
in consideration of the advantages which they received in 
the matter of clothing, &c., an extended grant from the 
Hospital Saturday and Sunday Fund was strongly appealed 
for by the treasurer of the institution. 


The Home for Epileptics at Maghull. 

In response to the appeal made by the committee for funds 
in aid of the extension of the work of the home, allusion to 
which was made in a former issue of THE LANCET, donations 
amounting to £2500 have been already acknowledged by 
the honorary treasurer. Oontributions amounting to 
£182 2s. have also been guaranteed annually for five 
years by Mr. William Rathbone, Dr. W. Alexander, and other 
friends in support of the institution. 


Small-poz at the Liverpool Workhouse. 
Several cases of small-pox have occurred at the Liverpool 
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Workhouse within the last fortnight. One of the ward- 
mistresses has been removed to Parkhill Hospital suffering 
from the disease. 

Queen Victoria District Nursing Association. 

The annual report for 1899 stated that the association 
employs 32 trained nurses who are located in different parts 
of the city. 131,009 visits had been paid last year, involving 
the nursing of 5939 poor patients. The expenses for the year 
had reached £2800, which was equivalent to 10s. for each 
case. It is pleasing to find that the association is in a 
prosperous condition. The homes for the nurses, of which 
there are four, are in every respect comfortable and healthily 
situated. The central home in Prince’s-road contains the 
administrative department and is the gift of the David 
Lewis trustees. A substantial addition to the latter building 
is in course of construction. Much credit is due to Mr. 
Herbert J. Rathbone, the indefatigable honorary secretary, 
for his efforts in furthering the success of the association. 

April Sth. 


SCOTLAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


The Death of Sir Douglas Maclagan. 

By the death of Sir Andrew Douglas Maclagan the medical 
profession in Scotland have sustained a great loss and none 
the less because it is in a sense sentimental. Sir Douglas 
Maclagan's days of active work had been over for several 
years before death took him at the ripe age of 88 years ; but 
his presence amongst us was a possession that we valued. He 
was a link with past men whose names are medical history, 
and was himself a remarkable type of a great physician of 
the old school. The funeral took place on Monday after- 
noon, April 9th, in the Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh. The 
Senatus of the university, representatives of the Royal 
College of Sargeons of Edinburgh, the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh (of both of which corporations 
the deceased had been president), and of other public 
bodies were present. The pall-bearers were Dr. R. C. 
Maclagan (son); the Archbishop of York (brother); Mr. 
P. 8. Maclagan, Mr. O. P. D. Maclagan, Mr. D. D. 
Maclagan, and Mr. C. P. Maclagan (nephews); Mr. D. P. 
Maclagan (grandson) ; and Mr. T. T. Maclagan. 


Sanitary Work on Deeside, Aberdeenshire. 
Contracts have now been entered into for the erection 
of a district hospital at Braemar. A contract has also been 
entered into for the extension of the water and drainage 
works at Aboyne village and another for the extension of the 
iar ae a the village of sy hea rs O'Neil. For all these 
wor e plans were prepare essrs. Jenki 
cE A 1 88 prepar y enkins and Marr, 
Epidemic in Aberdeen. 

Whooping-cough has assumed an epidemic form in 
Aberdeen. The number of fresh cases reported to the 
medical officer of health last week was 99. 

April th. 


IRELAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


An Honorary Degree for Sir James Reid. 

THE Senate of the Royal University of Ireland met on 
April Sth, and after adoptiog an address of welcome to Her 
Majesty agreed that the degree of M.D. hon. causa 
ehould be conferred on Sir James Reid, Bart , physician to 
the Qaeen. At a meeting of the President and Fellows of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Ireland held on 
April 6th the degree of honorary Fellow of the College 
was conferred on the same gentleman. 


The Irish Hospital at the Seat of War. 

Lord Iveagh received a telegram (April 2nd) from the Hon. 
Rapert Guinness, his eldest son, referring to the work of the 
Irish Hospital. Just after the hospital camp was fixed at 
De Aar a message came from Lord Kitchener requesting that 
five ambulances should be despatched to accompany his 
expedition against the rebels in the West. Mr. Stoker, Dr. 
Friel, Dr. Connihan, and Mr. Ilwaine, with 15 men and the 
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necessary stores, were sent on without delay. This party 
has now returned to Naauwport after the completion of Lord 
Kitchener’s operations. It is understood that the Irish 
Hospital will go forward to Bloemfontein as soon as the 
railway line is open for through traffic. 


A New Nursing Home in Connexion with the City of 
Dublin Hospital, 

Princess Christian performed the ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone of a new nursing home in connexion with 
the city of Dublin on April 9th. The Countess Oadogan 
and a brilliant assembly witnessed the proceedings. 


Death of Major James Minniece, R. A. H. C. 

It is with very sincere regret that I have to announce the 
death of the above officer of the Army Medical Corps in South 
Africa, who was an old student of the Belfast Medical School. 
Major James Minniece died on St. Patrick's Day, March 7th, 
from typhoid fever, at Ladysmith. Major Minniece was the 
youngest son of a Londonderry gentleman, Mr. J. A. 
Minniece, J.P., and after studying at Foyle College he 
went to Queen’s College, Belfast, and in 1881 he graduated 
M.D., M. Ch. and L.M. of the Queen's University. For a short 
time he had charge of a dispensary in co. Donegal, but he 
went to Netley in 1886 and became in the next year a 
surgeon-captain. He was first stationed at Aldershot but 
afterwards spent a considerable time in Egypt. He was 
subsequently sent to India, being stationed at Rawal Pindi, 
but at the beginning of the present war he went with the 
5th Dragoon Guards to South Africa and with them was 
besieged in Ladysmitb, where, as stated above, he died. He 
received his promotion as major early in 1899. He was a 
great favourite when a student in Belfast and during his 
subsequent career in the Royal Army Medical Corps he did 
excellent work. 

Important to Irish Dispensary Medical Officers. 

At the Listowel Quarter Sessions, before Judge Shaw, a 
test case of considerable importance to dispensary medical 
officers, involving the question as to whether medical officers 
are bound to attend on red ticket casuals coming into 
their districts, was heard. Dr. J. T. Dillon, medical officer 
of the Listowel Dispensary District, sued Mr. Richard Walsh, 
for the recovery of a professional fee of £1 1s. for 
attendance at the request ot the defendant on a man named 
Jobn Reane, who was not a resident of his district. It 
appeared in evidence that Reane, who wasa resident of the 
Larbert dispensary district, was beaten when returning from 
Listowel and came back to report the matter to the Listowel 
police. The constabulary had a fund at their disposal out 
of which they had frequently paid the plaintiff a fee for 
medical attendance on ‘' casuals,” but in this case, instead of 
drawing on the fund, the police went to the relieving officer, 
who issued a red ticket which led to the present action. 
Counsel for the plaintiff held that the relieving officer had no 
power to issue a red ticket to require the medical officer to 
attend a person not resident in his district. The solicitor 
for the defendant said that he could not resist the 
decree in this case, but he wished to call attention to the 
practice that bad been carried on, so that in future relieving 
officers instead of issuing a ticket for relief under such 
circumstances should say to the police, I know nothing 
about this man and you will have to get him relief out of 
your own fund.” His Honour gave a decree with costs, 
including counsel's fee. 

Rainfall in March in Belfast. 

1:20 inches of rain fell on 13 days of March, while in the 
same month of last year there were only ten wet days, but 
with a total rainfall of 1°53 inches. Up to March 31st the 
rainfall has been almost three inches less than in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


Memorial to Professor J. F. Hodges, H. D. R. U. J. 


A number of the colleagues and friends of the late Pro- 
fessor Hodges met in the council room of Queen’s College on 
March 29th, when it was decided to perpetuate his memory 
by placing his portrait in the examination hall of Qdeen's 
College. Professor John Purser and Dr. Joseph Nelson were 
appointed secretaries and subscriptions are not to exceed one 
guinea. 

Pharmacy Prosecutions. 

At tbe Fintona (co. Tyrone) Quarter Sessions, held. on 
March 28:h, the Belfast inspector of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Ireland charged two individuals (master and 
employé) with keeping open shop for retailing poison—to 
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wit, strychnine—while they were not persons properly 
qualified to do so according to Jaw. The bench fined each 
of the parties £5, one-third to go to the complainant and 
two-thirds to the society. It is probable from what was 
stated that owing to the fact that both parties had been 
punished for the same offence some part of the fine will be 
returned. 

April 9th. 


PARIS. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Cystine in Water-supplies. 

AT tbe meeting of the Academy of Sciences held on 
March 19th M. Armand Gautier presented a memoir by 
M. Causse of Lyons pointing out the significance of the 
occurrence of cystine in drinking-water as an indication of 
the presence of germs of typhoid fever, and describing a 
method of determining ite presence by a reagent which 
produces with it an orange-yellow colour proportionate in its 
intensity to the amount of cystine contained in the water. 
By means of this reaction M. Causse has succeeded in 
estimating cystine quantitatively and in following out the 
varying proportions in which it exists in water. All the 
samples of water collected in houses where undoubted cases 
of typhoid fever bad occurred, at La Guillotière, at Les 
Brotteaux, or in the central parts of Lyons, acquired an 
orange tint throughout the whole mass of liquid. The depth 
of colour, which was in a direct ratio to the proportion of 
cystine, seemed also to have a relation to the severity of 
the disease. The colouration of the water from the well of 
a house in the Avenue des Ponts, where three fatal cases 
of typhoid fever had occurred, was the deepest which M. 
Causse had obtained; the proportion of cystine was the 
highest which he had met with, the average being three 
centigrammes per litre during the warm weather. The pro- 
portion of cystine varied very distinctly with the season of 
the year. Frequently repeated experiments showed tbat 
the intensity of the colouration, and therefore the amount of 
cystine contained in the contaminated water, was greatest in 
September and October; from October onwards it diminished 
gradually, falling to the lowest point in February and March ; 
it then increased, returning to its maximum at the end of 
the hot weather. The same remarks were applicable to the 
water of the Rhone as distributed by the water company. 
Compared with the wells at La Guillotière and Les Brotteaux, 
the amount of cystine in the water of the Rhone was esti- 
mated at about one-tenth part, but when the river over- 
flowed its banks the proportion of cystine increased and in 
time of flood it became equal to, or sometimes even greater 
than, that contained in the worst well at La Guillotiére ; 
these flactuations correspond with the fluctuations exhibited 
by typhoid fever, as is shown by statistics. Cystine in water 
was not only variable in amount, but it might almost com- 
pletely disappear from certain waters, leaving only ammonia, 
sulpburetted hydrogen, and organic compounds to show that 
it had been there. 


Paris Association of Female Students. 


The number of female students, Frenchwomen and 
foreigners, in the Paris Faculties, including the Faculties of 
Science and Medicine, has increased so much during the last 
five years that some young Frenchwomen, Russians, and 
Roumanians have proposed to form themselves into the 
nucleus of a female association analogous to the General 
Association of the male students. The object of this new 
association will be to make the female students better 
acquainted with one another, to give assistance to those who 
are in need of it, and to provide something of the nature of 
a family circle, especially for those who having come from 
far and not possessing the means of frequently returning 
home lead a solitary existence in Paris during the long weeks 
of the vacations when study is necessarily interrupted. 
Only one of the female students of medicine in Paris is 
English. 

Faulty Prescriptions. 

Two cases which have just come before the courts, both in 
the same week, prove once more the danger of indistinctly 
written prescriptions and raise the often-debated question 


as to the apportionment of the responsibility between the 
medical man whose handwriting was bad and the druggist 
who has dispensed a prescription which was obviously 


incorrect. 


One of these cases was decided in Paris. The 
circumstances were that a draught contained an excessive 
dose of atropine and nearly caused the death of the patient. 
The druggist’s assistant (ele re pharmacien) was fined 50 
francs (£2). The medical man not supposing that the 
serious effects were due to the draught was imprudent 
enough to taste it and almost lost his eyesight. For 
the injury thus sustained he brought an action against 
the drogyist for 5000 francs (£200) damages but was 
awarded only 500 francs (£20). The Tribunal of the 
Seine held that the medical man was in fault—first, in 
having tasted the draught after having been made aware of 
its effect on his patient; and, secondly, for having written 
his prescription indistinctly and with a penci). The other 
case was worse, for the patient died immediately after taking 
medicine which was intended to be purgative, but which in 
reality consisted of 20 grammes (three-quarters of an ounce) 
of tincture of nux vomica dispensed in conformity with a 
prescription written by a medical man. The authcrities 
prosecuted both the medical man and the druggist and also 
the druggist's assistant by whom the medicine was dispensed. 
Judgment was given against all three. The medical man 
was fined 500 francs (£20) and ordered to pay 7500 francs 
(£300) damages; the druggist was fined 400 francs (£16) 
and ordered to pay 6000 francs (£240) damages; and the 
druggist’s assistant was ordered to pay 100 francs (£4). 


Inspection of Schools. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has just ee a 
commission for the consideration of questions of health and 
sanitation in schools (lycées). This commission will 
advise on all matters relating to the care of the pupils, 
especially in boarding-schools, as well as to the sanitary 
condition of the school premises. The commission 
will inspect the lyceés of the Department of the Seine at 
least once a year, and will hold special inspections 
whenever circumstances require them. The members of the 
commission may also be sent to inspect other schools. After 
each inspection, at which the medical attendant of the 
school has to be present, the Commissioners will submit their 
observations to the Minister in a written report and will 
specify the improvements which they consider necessary. 

April Sth. 


BERLIN. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Foreign Medical Men in Italy. 

Dr. SAXTINI, the author of the famous Bill by whicb 
foreign medical men not possessing an Italian qualification 
will be debarred from practising in Italy, was interviewed 
recently by a correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt. He 
said that his Bill would probably become law this summer, so 
that at the beginning of winter there will be hardly any 
foreign medical men practising in Italy. The Italian Govern- 
ment hesitated a long time before approving of the Bill, but 
finally decided to do so because the proposition to allow 
Italian medical men to settle abroad under the same con- 
ditions has been declined by all the governments of 
Europe, Germany included. According to Dr. Santini it 
was a question of national honour to maintain that 
Italian medical men were not inferior to those of other 
countries. Foreign medical men would not be excluded 
from the soil of Italy; they were only invited to pass the 
same examinations as the native practitioners. The system 
was the same as that adopted by England. Dr. Santini 
then remarked that some foreign consultants in Italy had 
not become qualified even in their own country. He alluded 
to a well-known foreigner who had no degree at all and 
was nevertheless consulted by the wealthiest part of the 
foreign colony in Rome. His income was estimated at 
150,000 francs (£6000). It was an objectionable circumstance 
that the practice of these foreigners could be transferred to 
successors for a money payment. Foreign visitors to Italy 
need have no fear that they would be deprived of adequate 
medical advice, for nearly all the younger Italian medical men 
knew the English and German languages perfectly. Dr. 
Santini then declared his intention of applying similar con- 
ditions to foreign dentists and druggists. His opinion, 
although of great interest from a psychological standpoint, 
will scarcely persuade anybody of the necersity for his Bill. 
The German press, both medical and non-medical, have 
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not hitherto taken much notice of the matter. This is 
the more regrettable as the German practitioners in Italy 
are scarcely inferior in number to the English and American. 
There are German medical men in nearly every one of the 

towns, from Venice and Milan in the north to Palermo 
in Sicily, and in the health resorts of the Riviera there is 

a superabundance of them. San Remo, for instance, 
has not less than nine medical consultants of German 
nationality, not to speak of those who come from other 
countries where German is spoken, such as Austria and 
Switzerland, and in Rome their number is still ter. 
It is therefore very desirable that favourable consideration 
should be shown to a number of professional brethren, 
eme of them in the fulness of years, and naturally 
anwilling to present themselves before an examining com- 
mission which would certainly do everything to prevent them 


from passing. 
The War in South Africa. 

The German medical attachés, Dr. Schmidt and Dr. 
Krummacher, who were mentioned in my last letter as 
having returned home from the war in South Africa, have 
been speaking at a meeting of the Vaterländischer Frauen- 
Verein (the ladies’ branch of the Red Cross Society). I was 
present at the meeting, which was attended by a great 
aumber of members and medical men, especially army 
medical officers. Princess Hohenlohe, daughter of the Chan- 
cellor, was in the chair. Both gentlemen spoke in very eulo- 
gistic terms of the British officers and soldiers generally and 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps specially. They said that 
they were treated with great courtesy by the British 
authorities, civil and military. On their arrival at Cape 
Town they were received at once by Sir Alfred Milner and 
had luncheon. They were then sent to the Modder River, 
where they were attached to an ambulance of Lord 
Methuen's division. On their arrival at the camp cheers 
were given for the German Emperor and complete cordiality 
prevailed between the British and the German officers during 
their stay with the British forces. Dr. Schmidt was 
astonished to see the soldiers going into action in high 
spirits and in as good humour as if they were on their way 
to a wedding. At the battle of Magersfontein, of which 
he was a spectator, the soldiers attacked the Boer lines with 
the greatest heroism. The members of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps exposed themselves to the shower of shell, 
20 that several were wounded or killed. Dr. Schmidt saw 
about 250 wounded soldiers and helped the British sur- 
geons in their work. He was much surprised to find 
that the British wounded could endure intense pain 
without complaining. Their self-control was really won- 
derful. After the unfortunate issue of the battle 
there was some depression, but no trace of the 
demoralisation which some continental newspapers bad 

There was no animosity against Lord Methuen 
who when he rode through the camp was greeted with the 
eame enthusiasm as before. Dr. Schmidt then described the 
impressive spectacle of the burial of General Wauchope, the 
commander of the Highland Brigade, and the words spoken 
by Lord Methuen on this occasion. Dr. Krummacher, the 
other attaché, described the details of the British medical 
eervice, the field hospitals, and the great military hospitals 
at Wynberg, near Cape Town. The system of organisation 
very much resembled that of Germany. The mark 
“made in Germany” was often to be seen on the 
eurgical dressings and, as the British officers jocularly 
observed, even the Boer shells were made in Germany.” 
Dr. Krammacher then drew attention to the army nurses, an 
institution unknown in Germany, where an organised corps 
of nurses belonging to the army does not exist, the nurses 
being supplied in time of war by the religious communities 
and by the Red Cross Association. When the attachés had 
finished their inspection of the medical arrangements at the 
base they desired to return again to the scene of war, but 
Lord Ro and Lord Kitchener having meanwhile taken 
the command they were not allowed to do so and therefore 
returned home, 

April 9th. 

a eR 


AUSTRALIA. 


(FROM OUR ows CORRESPONDENT.) 


, The Bubonic Plague. 
Tug bubonic plague still continues in Sydney and is 
5 the health authorities much anxlety. The first case 
iscovered proved to be mild and recovered, but no sooner 
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was the patient released from quarantine than another 
case was reported. This patient has since died. The 
real nature of the case was beyond dispute, most careful 
investigations by the expert bacteriologists of the Board 
of Health having proved that it was unquestionably one 
of true bubonic plague. The victim was a sailmaker 
living near the wharves and the infection is attributed 
to rats. Three cases have since developed in persons 
having business relation in Sussex-street, where the first 
case occurred. One of the patients, an employé of 
a steamship company, has died. All the people, to the 
number of 48, residing in the premises occupied by 
the infected persons have been placed in quarantine, 
and the houses have been isolated and disinfected. The 
authorities have issued circulars to householders with 
regard to the prevention of the plague, especially 
advising the extermination of rats and personal and house- 
hold cleanliness. The other Australian colonies are 
subjecting all passengers from Sydney to rigid medical 
examination and are inaugurating a crusade agairst rats, 
and attempts are made to prevent rats escaping to land from 
vessels arriving from Sydney. The Board of Health in Mel- 
bourne is prepared to inoculate persons who desire it with 
Haffkine's prophylactic serum of which a full supply has 
been obtained. In Sydney the Government bacteriologist, 
Dr. F. Tidswell, applied for permission from the Government 
to import the bacilli of bubonic plague, cholera, and glanders 
and to propagate them and manufacture prophylactic serums, 
and after some consideration the application was granted. 
The supposed plague patient quarantined at Adelaide is now 
officially reported to have been suffering from typhoid fever 
with enlarged glands. It will be remembered that the pro- 
fession in Adelaide from the first doubted the diagnosis 
of plague and that the local branch of the British Medical 
Association asked for an independent inquiry. 


Adelaide Hospital. 


The long-standing feud between the Government and the 
medical professional over the Adelaide Hospital seems likely 
to be settled at last. Negotiations have been in progress for 
some time past between a sub-committee of the Board of 
Management of the hospital and a sub-committee of the 
council of the Adelaide University with the object of arriving 
at some settlement of the despute. As a result of conferences 
it was decided to recommend to the board and council 
respectively the adoption of the following resolution :— 

On the nomination of the University the following offices be filled on 
the staff of the Adelaide Hospital: Two physicians, two surgeons, one 
gynrcologist, one ophthalmologist, two assistant physicians, two 
assistant surgeons, one of the four assistant officers being appointed 
joint pathologist. 

Further, every member of the senior staff, present or future, at the 
Adelaide Hospital shall be styled a clinical teacher, and his name shall 
appear in the University Calendar as such. 

The recommendation has now been adopted by both the 
University council and the hospital board, and the way is 
now open for the re-admission to the staff of the profession, 
the resumption of clinical teaching, and the restoration of 
Adelaide Medical School to its former position. , 
Prince Alfred Hospital, Sydney. | 

The annual report of the Prince Alfred Hospital, Sydney, 
read at the seventeenth annual meeting of the governors and 
subscribers, showed that despite all the efforts of the 
directors to reduce expenditure, the deficit had increased 
during 1899 by £1149, and now stood at £2102. The income 
for the year was £15,704, of which the Government contri- 
buted £9536. The number of patients under treatment 
during the year was 3517. Of these 1854 were cured, 743 
were relieved, 361 were unrelieved, 340 died, and 219 remained 
in the hospital on Dec. 31st last. The number of beds in the 
hospital was 236, the average number resident daily was 221 ; 
the mean residence of patients in days was 26, the average 
rate of mortality per cent. (deducting the 50 deaths which 
occurred in patients within 24 hours of admission) was 8 24; 
the rate of mortality per cent. over total cases ander treat- 
ment was 9:66, the namber of attendances in out-patients and 
casualty departments was 43,789 ; and the number of indivi- 
daal patients in these departments was approximately 11.000. 
The number of typhoid fever cases admitted was 146, as 
against 150 during the previous year. The mortality was 
8:97 per cent. A tabulated illustration, showing the growth 
of the operative work of the hospital since its opening in 
1883 was given in the report. In the year 1883 the number 
of operations performed was 147, or 13°75 per cent. of the 
number of admissions. Last year the number of operations 
was 1634, or 49:3 per cent. of the number of admissions, 
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The work of the operative department had during the year 
been greatly facilitated by the opening of a new operating 
theatre, in order to secure which, without immediate con- 
struction of new premises, the clinical lecture theatre had 
been sacrificed. The provision of an alternative operating- 
room could, in the directors’ opinion, be no longer delayed, 
and they were reluctantly obliged to take the only means at 
their disposal for the provision of the needed accommoda- 
tion by transforming the lecture theatre into a second 
operating theatre. i 


Obituary. 


SIR ANDREW DOUGLAS MACLAGAN, M.D., 
LL.D. EDIN., LL.D. Guasc., F.R C.P., 
F. R. O. S., F. R. S. EDIN., 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF JURISPRUDENCE AND PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

By the death of Sir Andrew Douglas Maclagan, which 
occurred at his residence in Heriot- row, Edinburgh, on 
Thursday, April 5th, the medical profession of the United 
Kingdom has lost one of its best known and most dis- 
tinguished representatives. 

Andrew Douglas Maclagan was born in Ayr in April, 1812, 
and had therefore reached the ripe age of 83 years at the 
time of his death. He was born ot medical stock. His 
father, Dr. David Maclagan, surgeon-in-ordinary to the 
Queen in Scotland and Physician to the Forces, who served 
with distinction in the Peninsular War, was President both 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Ejinburgh 
and of the Royal College of Sargeons of Edinburgh, 
and it is a singular thing that the fatber's extraordinary dis- 
tinction of having filled the double presidency has only oace 
been repeated, and tben it was repeated by the son whose 
death bas jast occurred. Douglas Maclagan was the eldest 
of seven sons, one of the younger ones being the present 
Archbishop of York, and adds one more to the long list of 
distinguished men who have been educated at the Edinburgh 
High School and the Edinburgh University. When 
19 years of age he obtained his diploma as a Licentiate 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh and 
shortly afterwards graduated in Medicine at the Uai- 
versity. He then followed a practice adopted by many 
young men at that day who were determined to 
use their opportunities for the best, and made a tour of 
certain continental medical schools. 60 or 70 years ago 
there was not the same interchange of scientific knowledge 
and thought that now prevails under the influences of ready 
and cheap metbods of travelling and a voluminous medical 
press, and a continental tour was the object of the hopes of 
those fortunate students whose careers gave sufficient promise 
of excellence to obtain for them the necessary funds from 
their parents or guardians. Young Maclagan was ambitions 
and had shown that he was bound to make his mark. He 
pursued bis studies in Berlin, London, and Paris for several 
years, and upon his return to Edinburgh was elected 
assistant surgeon to the Royal Infirmary. Making, however, 
@ particular study of therapeutics with a strong bias in 
favour of analytical chemistry and toxicology, he became 
a few jears later—i.e., in 1845—lecturer on materia 
medica in the Edinburgh Extra-Academical School. Here 
his lectures attracted much attention by their lucidity, 
for he knew how to be exhaustive without being wearisome 
and how to impart information in a form in which it could 
be readily assimilated and easily recalled. In 1857 a cawe 
célèbre, which is still remembered on account of its many 
sensational features, was tried in Glasgow, and Douglas 
Maclagan was retained for the defendant, Madeleine Smith, 
who was being tried for her life on a charge of poison- 
ing ber paramour. A verdict of non- proven resclted and 
Maclagan’s method of giving his evidence marked him as an 
original observer, for he boldly traversed the opinion of Sir 
Robert Christison, the greatest living authority on poisons at 
the time, with regard to the consequences of using weak solu- 
tions of arsenic as a face-wash. Sir Robert Christison, who was 
then Professor of Materia Medica in the University, became 
Maclagan's great friend, constantly called him in to give 
assistance in forensic matters, and when, in 1862, the Univer- 
sity cbair of Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health 
became vs cant through the death of Professor Trail used, 
and used successfully, bis great influence to secaie the 


appointment of Maclagan. During Maclagan's long tenure 
of the chair of Medical Jurisprudence he was the adviser 
of the Crown in many cases of the highest importance 
and as a witness his evidence was always marked by its 
extreme clearness and fairnese. One of the most terrible- 
cases in which he was concerned—the Prichard case 
occurred shortly after he was elected to tbe chair of Juris- 
prudence, In this atrocious case a medical man murdered 
bis wife and mother-in-law with different solutions of 
antimony and aconite, and Maclagan’s report upon the 
organs of the deceased was of the firat assistance in putting 
the rope round a cruel murderer's neck. From this time- 
forward he was considered a leading British authority in 
toxicology, and every case in Scotland which required for 
its elacidation the employment of high chemical attainments 
combined with experience and great common sense was sure 
to be placed in his hands. Although he became as a conse- 
quence more widely known as a chemist than as a sanitarian, 
Maclagan carried out the duties implied by his professorship 
of Public Health every whit as conscientiously. He was am 
excellent teacher of his subject and a progressive authority, 
and on resigning the active duties of his chair in 1896 he 
received the special thanks of the University for the great 
stimulus which he had given to the teaching of bygiene 
in the University. His lectures on this subject- 
were full and lucid, and scme 16 years ago he- 
opened a bygienic laboratory, now under the care 
ot Dr. Hunter Stewart, which gave to the Edinburgh 
student those practical facilities for learning the technique 
of public health work which are now essential to the educa- 
tion of all aspiring to hold public appointments. We have 
said enough to show that during Sir Douglas Maclagan’s long 
tenure of the chair of Medical Jurisprudence and Pablic 
Health in Edinburgh University, which extended over 
34 years, he fulfilled the double duties of his office in an 
admirable manner. 

His position in the two great medical corporations of 
his city was no less honourable. As has been pointed out 
he shared with his fatter, and with him alone,, the 
distinction of being elected to the Presidency of both the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh and the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgb. He was President of 
the Royal College of Physicians in 1864 and 20 years. 
later, in 1884, of the Royal College of Surgeons. He 
also served a term as President of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, to which body he was elected when quite a young 
man. He received the honour of Knighthood for his public 
services in 1886. But Sir Douglas Maclagan was not only 
a highly honoured pbysician and surgeon and a great. 
medical jurist: be was a fine writer and a good musician, 
a poet, and a sportsman, so that it can readily be under- 
stood that a man with such wide interests, show- 
ing himself so excellent in such varied walks of life, 
should have a large number of friends and admirers. And 
this was the case. In all his public capacities he was highly 
appreciated and in private life his qualities and attainments 
won him a lasting place in the regard of all sorts and con- 
ditions of personal friends. His verser, which were first 
published half a century ago, under the title. Nagæ 
Canore Medice,’ were for the most part playful 
dissertations in verse upon medical themes, but often. 
he displayed imagination of a high order as well as 
an accurate ear for phrasing. Among the poems is the 
„ Alma Mater” whicb, in Sit Herbert Oakeley's setting, is 
known to all Edinburgh students, and tbe Battle o Glen 
Tilt,” which was inspired by the attempt of the Duke of 
Argyll to deprive the public of a right of way along a 
beautiful Perthshire glen. He was a sourd classic. His 
knowledge of music was turned to account as President 
of the Musical Society of the University. He was one of 
the earliest to join the Volanteer movement and was a 
Sargeon-General of the Queen’s Bodyguard for Scotland. 
He was, in sbort, a brilliant, many-sided mar, whose death 
leaves a gap that cannot be filled. 

He was buried on Monday, April 9th, at tbe Dean Cemetery. 
Edinburgh, among the pall-bearers being his son, Dr. R. C. 
Maclagan, and his brother the Archbishop of York. 


Sr. GEORGE MIVART, Pu.D., F.R.S., F L. S., F. Z. B., 
M.D. LOUVAIN (HONORIS CAUSA). 
As we briefly announced last week, St. George Mivart, the 
well-known zoologist, died at his London residence some- 
what suddenly on April Ist. He was born 72 years ago and 
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was educated at Harrow and King's Oollege, London. It 
had been intended that he should go to Oxford, bat having 
become a Roman Catholic while still a lad he was sent to 
complete his education at St. Mary's College, Oacott. In 
1851 he was called to the Bar at Liucoln's Inn, but he never 
practised, and ten years later, having taken up scientific 
study as his life-work, he was appointed lecturer on Com- 
parative Anatomy at St. Mary’s Hospital. In 1867, in 
trecogaition of his excellent work in structural anatomy, 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and from 
_ this time forward he continued to add to exact scientific 
knowledge by carefal observations. 

Ia such obituary notices as we happen to have seen of St. 
George Mivart most stress has been laid upon those of his 
works which appeal to the reading public generally. It is 
natural that this should be so. But the true reputation of 
the deceased anatomist and philosopher really rests upon a 
jong series of careful anatomical researches into the 


structure of vertebrated animals. In the long run it will | 


be found that actual contributions to exact knowledge are 
the most lasting claims to remembrance and that theoretical 
gugges ions — leaving popularisations of science, of course, 
entirely out of consideration as merely of passing interest— 
are sometimes apt to blur a reputation. It may be that 
Mivart will be, at least for a time, chiefly remembered as an 
opponent of the hypothesis of natural selection and as an 
exponent of other philosophical views ; but this reputation 
will be by no means so enduring as that which can be 
jastly based upon his detailed memoirs on the structure 
of men and apes and of many other groups of mammals, 
birds, reptiles, and amphibians. It is to us a matter of 
regret that so few men of science are adequately appreciated 
by the writers into whose hands the duty of reminding the 
public of tbeir principal works falls. An article upon a 
Durning popular question or a lecture given to a large 
audience upon some important occasion is apt to produce an 
impression upon the unscientific mind far beyond the 
intrinsic valae of the occasion, and the biographer falls 
ander such influences. The Lay Sermons” of the late 
Professor Huxley, for example, created a reputation for 
their autbor which it will take time to efface and to replace 
by that dae to his solid contributions to zoological fact. 
80 far as the greatness of men of science is concerned it 
cannot be too clearly stated that their position ought to 
rest upor their contributions to their subject and not 
upon their casual utterances upon disputed topics of tem- 
porary interest. In saying this it is unnecessary to observe 
that absolutely no criticism is iatended upon the late St. 
George Mivart's writings upon theological questions, upon 
bis numerous articles in magazines, or upon his admir- 
able public lectures. All that is intended is to 
convey our regret that the solid work of Mivart's life- 
time has been somewhat belittled by the great importance 
that has been attached to his controversial attitude with 
regard to other matters. For Mivart, the popular contro- 
versialist, was above all things the exceedingly accurate 
observer when dealing with his own subject. He was deeply 
impressed with the necessity for omitting no detail, and the 
careful study of such papers as those upon the skeleton of 
the struthious birds and the pelican family, published in the 
Transactions of the Zoological Society of London, show 
admirably the surprisiog amount of new facts available 
for comparative purposes that he was able to extract 
from types which, it might have been thought, were 
so well known as to be scientifically exhausted. Minute 
differences and miaute resemblances were clearer to 
his extremely accurate observing powers than to many 
anatomists of distinction. Very little in the way of 
recording new fact is left to succeeding naturalists in the 
animals with which he dealt. He did not begin his work of 
this kind until the ‘‘stxties.” At that comparatively late 
period a vast amount of facts had been recorded and he had 
before him such skilled and enormously industrious inves- 
eigators as Cuvier, Meckel, Müller, Owen and many others. 
The anatomist of 30 and more years ago had a huge and 
unexplored territory before him if he turned to the inver- 
tebrates, but those whose studies led them to prefer the 
vertebrates had to add to the volumes of fact accumulated by 
the illustrious observers just mentioned as well as a crowd of 
less-known persons. This must be borne in mind in reflect- 
ing that at the beginning of the century Cuvier was able to 
say that he made a discovery before breakfast every day. St. 
George Mivart could not say this and he wrote comparatively 
few memoirs, something like 60 in all. It is, however, a 
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harder thing to add to what is known about familiar animals 
than to explore for the first time an entirely new creature. 
And this is precisely what Mivart did and did frequently. 
He added to our knowledge of the apes, particularly of the 
anthropoids; of the insectivora in a longish series of elaborate 
memoirs ; of all the groups of carnivorous animals; of many 
rodents such as the Canadian urson, the agouti, and others ; 
and of the lemurs and some other mammals. Ia birds we have 
to thank him for much work upon the skeleton of the ostrich 
tribe, which has already been referred to, as well as of the 

licans and cormorants, and finally numerous types of the 
ower vertebrates were subj-cted to careful analysis by him. 
In the medical profession the value of his admirable work 
was always fully recognised and our readers will join with 
us in regretting that death has put a term to his labours. 


JOSEPH EDWARD KENNY, L R. C. P., L.R.C.S. EDIN., 
L.A.H. DUB. 


Me JosepPH E. Kenny, who added to the labours of his 
calling the duties of a public man in Ireland, died in Dublin 
on April 9th. Born in 1845, he received his medical 
education in Dublin and in Edinburgh. Some two years 
after qualifying, and while he was medical officer at the North 


Dublin Fever Hospital, he distinguished himself by taking 
an energetic part in the endeavour to stamp out a small- 
x epidemic which was then raging in the city. 

e became prominently connected with the Irish Nationalist 
party and at different times he held the office of treasurer to 
the Land League, the National League, and the Tenants’ 
Defence Association, as well as to the Mansion House Evicted 
Tenante’ Committee. In 1881 he was arrested as a “ sus- 

t” and was in consequence dismissed from his post as 
medical officer of the North Dablin Union. Subsequently, 
however, be was reinstated and at the general election 
of 1885 be was returned as a Member of Parliament for 
South Cork, which constituency be continued to represent 
for seven years. He was one of Mr. Pernell's most intimate 
friends, and when the split in the Irish party came he 
remained his follower. In 1892 he successfully contested 
the seat for College Green, Dublin, but retired from Parlia- 
ment in 1896. 

Mr. Kenny was a Fellow of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine in Ireland, and among the appointments which he 
held were those of Examiner in Medical Jurisprudence to 
the Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland, consulting physician to 
Maynooth Oollege, visiting physician and medical officer of 
health to No. 2 North City Dispensary, visiting medical 
officer to North Dublin Union Hospital, and physician to 
the North Dublin Union Small-pox Hospital. He was also 
coroner for the city of Dublin. Although so much occupied 
as a politician he took the greatest interest in works of 
charity and benevolence in the city, and discharged his 
duties as coroner with great ability and success, winning the 
regard of all members of the medical profession. He had 
been for a long time in a delicate state of health ; his death, 
however, was quite unexpected, and occurred after a brief 
illness of a septicemic nature following upon the extraction 


Medical Helos. 


SOCIETY oF APOTHECARIES OT LON DON.— At 
the primary examination held in April the following 
candidates passed in the subjects indicated :— 


Part I. 

Biolon.— E. Renouf, Royal Free Hospital; and J. A. Renshaw, 
Manchester. 
at F F. Board, Royal Free Hospital: L. V. Hill, Sheffield ; 
R. L. Jones, Charing Cross Hospital; C. Kellgren and D. Mann, 
Royal Free Hospital; J. E. Mondon, Glasgow ; E. Renouf, Royal 
Free Hospital; J. A. Renshaw, Manchester; C. A. Sampson; and 

J. M. Worswick, Manchester. 

Materia Medica und Pharmacy.—T. M. Burton, Royal Free Hospital; 
W. H. Cotton, Dublin; A. T. Harvey, London Hospital; F. B. 
Joscelyne, Leeds; J. A. Renshaw, Manchester; and U. M. Scott, 
Royal Free Hospital. f 


Part II. 


Anatomy.—C. B. Adams and O. M. L. Cowper, Guy's Hospital; L. 
Denny, Roval Free Hospital; B. M. de Wilton, St. Mary's Hos- 
pitas W. Garton, Westminster Hospital; W. Hunter, Durham ; 

. Jacques, London Hospital; F. H. Maberly. Birmingham ; H. J. 
May, London Hospital; F. Murray, Royal Free Hospital; A. R. 
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Phelps, Cambridge and St. Thomas's Hospital; C. H. Pring, 
5 and Westminster Hospital; and W. P. Taylor, Sheffield and 
ris ol. 

Phystclocy.—C. E. Adams and W. H. Bush, Guy's Hospital; P. 8. 
Cooke, Charing Cross Hospital: C. M. L. Cowper. Guys Hospital ; 
L. Denny. Royal Free Hospital; A. W. Ellis, Edinburgh; H. R. 
Grellet, Guv's Hospital; H. Jacques, London Hospital; 8. A. 
Mahmood, University College Hospital: H. P. Margetts, St. Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital; S. Newmark, Edinburgh; H. A. Parker, 
St. Toomas’s Hospital; A. R. Phelps, Cambridge and St. Thomas's 
Hospital; and C. H. Pring, Bristol and Westmiuster Hospital. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.—At the graduation 
on April 4th the following degrees and diploma were 
conferred :— 


Denree of Doctor of Medicine (M.D.).—Frank Beaton, M.B., Hirst, 
Morpeth; Hugh Gordon Cowie, M.A., M.B., Turriff; *Arthur 
Burness Dalgetty. M.B., Madabpure, Adampur, B. Sylhet, India; 
George Brebner Scott, M.B., London; and David Simpson, M. A., 
M.B., Major I. M. S., Cumitatore, Madras Presidency, India, 

* Thesis considered worthy of Commendation.“ 

Degrees of Bachelor of Medicine (AH. B.) and Buchelor of Surgery 
(Ch. B.) (New Ordinances).— With Firet- class Honours: Henry 
Fraser, Aberdeen. With Second-ciase Hononre: Henry Peterkin, 
M.A., Aberdeen; Herbert Bell Tawse, Aberdeen; and Artbur 
Westerman, Aberdeen. William Jobn Ironside Bruce, Dingwall ; 
William James Caie, M.A, Aberdeen; Robert Carnegie, Peterhead ; 
John Catto, Fintray, Aberdeenshire; Arthur Robertson Davidson, 
Kirkhill, Ellon, Aberdeenshire; Hugh Allan Davidson, Dunnydeer, 
Insch, Aberdeenshire; John Watt Duncan, M.A., Aberdeen; 
Sylvester Davidson Fairweather, M A., Mintiaw, Aberdeenshire ; 
George Greig Faranhar, Aberdeen: John Forbes, Mains of Fyvie, 
Fyvle, Aberdeenshi-e; John McCalman Fraser. M A., Aberdeen; 
Kenneth Fraser, Inverness ; William Nusum Hougbton, London; 
Wilfrid Ernest Lawson, Aberdeen; David Mitedell Macdonald, 
Aberdeen; John Mckenzie, M.A., Dunmail, Cults, near Aberdeen; 
Brnest Hunt Nash, Holmleigh. Stafford; tWm. Douglas Pringle, 
Alexandria, Egypt; John Richarason, West Maren, Monitieth, 
Forfarshire; James Andrew Simpson, Alford. Aberdeenshire ; 
Harold Traill Skae, Kirkwall, Orkney; tRobert Alex. Slessor, M.A, 
Aberdeen: Charles Lawson Smith, Aberdeen; Harry Emslie Smith, 
Summerhill, Stocket, Aberdeen; Arthur Leslie SutherJand, M.A.. 
Aberdeen; James Taylor, M.A, Toux, Mintlaw, Aberdeen; and 
James Miller Swanson Wood, Torry, Aberdeen. 

t Passed Final Examination ‘ with distinction.” 

Degrees of Bachelor of Medicine (M. B.) and Master in Surgery (C. M.) 

(Old Ordinances).—Joseph Hadfield, Hadfield, near Manchester; 
y Francis Walker Moir, Cults, near Aberdeen ; Douglas Whnimster 

Keiller Moody, Montrose; Willlam Mitchell Smith, Strichen, 

Aberdeenshire: and William Peters Young, Aberdeen. 

Diploa in Public Health.—James McRae Cowie, M.B., Turriff; 
James Dawson, M.A., M.B., Rathen ; Alfred James Hynd, M.B., 
Aberdeen; James A ex. Stephen. M.A., M.B., Elgin; and Alexander 
Urquhart, M. A., M. B., Old Meldrum. 

1 With credit.” 


Tae Woop GREEN anD Dis rarer MEDICAL 
SociETY.—At a special general meeting of this society held 
on April 4th the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted. 


1. That the Wood Green and District Medical Society, having care- 
fully considered the present and proposed new rules of the National 
Deposit Friendly Society, Limited, consider that, to make that society 
one which it can recommend to the profession it shall alter its rules as 
regards medical pay as follows. (“:) That each intermediate visit in 
dangerous cases shall be paid for at 28. 6d. per visit. (b) That the 
removal of cancerous or other tumours of magnitude be paid for at the 
rate of £5 instead of £3. (c) That there shall be a minimum fee for 
attendance in midwifery cases as followe— (I) for patients drawing up 
to 3e. per day sick pay, ordinary labour £1 le. iustrumental labour or 
cases of version, EI lls. 6d., major operations excepted (where 
aesthetic is used 10s. 6d. extra on above fees); (2) for patients drawing 
from 3s. to 5a. per day, 10s. 6d. extra shall be charged on above fees ; 
(3) for patients drawing over 58. per day, £1 1s. extra on above fees. 
Also that such fees shall be paid by the society direct to the medical 
attendant and deducted from patients’ sick pay” or deposit if 
nick pay be insufficient. (d) That the fee to be paid by all candidates 
for admission shall be at least 2s. 6d. for their medical examination 
ior entry. ; 

2. That there is no reason why medical officers” should be 
appointed for districts, inasmuch as all registered medical practi- 
tioners are eligible to attend members and sign all certiticates and that 
by appointing a particular medical man as ‘‘medical officer” he is 
given an undue preference over other practitioners as evidenoed by the 
proposed new rules, iv., sec. 6, xvi., sec. 14. 

3. That the certificate of health of candidates for admission shall 
he sent direct to the District Secretary and not returned to the 
candidate. 

4. That the patient may obtain the advice of a consulting surgeon 
upon the same terms as proposed in new rule (xvi., sec. 14, sub-sec. 5) 
re "consulting physician.” 

5. That no member be eligible for medical pay at above rates (rule 
xvi., sec. 14, sub-secs., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5) whose average income exceeds £5 
per week. 

6. That copies of the above resolutions be sent to the medical press, 
the Ilford Medical Society, and the East Suburban Medical Protection 
and Medico-Ethical Society, Limited. 


CENTENARIANS.— Mrs. Wells of Kingsmead- 
terrace. Bath, who has just died, had only a few weeks 
ago celebrated her one hundred and third birthday. She 
was born in 1797 at East Knoyle, Wiltshire. Bath still 
possesses a centenarian in Mrs. Priest, who was 103 years of 
age last August. 


MEDICO-Ps8YCHOLOGICAL AsgsOCcIATION.—A meet- 
ing of the Northern and Midland Division will be held at 
the County Asylum, Whittingham, near Preston, Lancashire, 
on April 18th. Tickets should be taken for Grimsargh station, 
from which a private train runs right into the asylum 
grounds. Mr. F. Perceval will provide lunch at 1 P.M., after 
which members will be shown round the asylum by the 
medical staff. The business meeting will be held at 4 P. u. 
Mr. G. W. Mould (Cheadle) will open a discussion on the new 
Lunacy Bill. Papers will also be read by Mr. Francis O. 
Simpson of Rainhill Asylum and by Miss Catherine M. 
Blackwood, L.R C.P. Edin., of Wadsley Asylum. Members 
will dine at the Park Hotel, Preston, at 7.20 P. Mu. 


East Lonpon Nursina Society. - The annual 
meeting of the friends and supporters of this society will 
be held at the Mansion House on Tuesday, April 24th. 
at 3 P.M., when it is expected that the Lord Mayor will 
preside. The society, the object of which is to provide 
nurses for the sick poor in their own homes in the East- 
end of London, has nursed during the year 5306 cases, 
each necessitating repeated assiduous visits. Among the 
5306 cases nearly 900 were those of men who have thus 
been helped to regain strength and with it the power of main- 
taining themselves and their families. The income from 
annual subscriptions has increased, but there has been a con- 
siderable falling off in donations. But for an unexpected 
gift there would have been a deficit on the year's working. 


BRIGHTON, Hove, AND District BRANCH oF 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO CHILDEREN.—The financial statement of this branch for 
the past year shows receipts amounting to £325 10s. 11d. 
(including subscriptions, donations, Children’s League of 
Pity, &c., £322 4s. 11d.) and expenditure, £202 12s. dd. 
£122 18s. 7d. have been remitted to the parent society, as 
against £231 in the previous year. During the past 12 
months more work has been done by the society in Brighton 
and Hove than ever before and it is satisfactory to know that 
700 children have been made happier during the year 
through the exertions of the local branch of the society. Out 
of 300 cases affecting 700 children there have been only 12 

rosecutions. In all other cases warnings and supervision 
ve brought about the desired results. 


Briston. Eye Hosritat.—The eighty-ninth 
annual meeting of the governors of this institution was held 
on March 28th, under the presidency of Mr. Richardson 
Cross. The medical report stated that 363 in-patients and 
4975 out-patients had been treated during the year. The 
financial statement showed that the ord income 
amounted to £1022 and there was now an adverse balance of 
£499. The committee reported that a new storey was being 
added which would provide better sleeping accommodation 
for nurses and servants, some small wards for patients, and a 
good operating theatre. A new wing was also being built 
which would contain a sitting-room for nurses and a new 
operating theatre for out-patient cases. The approximate 
cost of the alterations will be about £6000, towards which 
£2500 have been received from private collections, and the 
committee appeal to the public for further subscriptions. 


PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS.—The annual 
meeting of members of the Devon and Cornwall branch of 
the Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis will be 
held at the Gaildhall, Plymouth, on April 19th. The Earl 
of Mount-Edgcumbe is announced to preside. The report of 
the executive committee will be presented and a motion 
in favour of the provision of a sanatorium for the treatment 
of pulmonary taberculosis amongst the poorer classes will be 
discussed. A deputation of the Executive Committee have 
waited upon the tary Committee of the Plymouth Town 
Council and urged the adoption of a scheme for the volun- 
tary notification of consumption.“ The scheme met with 
the full approval of the Health Committee and the medical 
officer of health, and was recommended for adoption to the 
town council. 


PRESENTATION TO A NURSING SISTER BY MEDICAL 
MEN.—A testimonial, engrossed and illuminated on parch- 
ment, has been made to Miss May Anderson, the sister- 
in-charge of nursing at the Government Hospital in Fiji, 
by the medical officers of that colony. Miss Anderson, 
who began her training at the same hospital in 1894, has 
risen through successive steps of promotion to be practically 
the matron of the institution, though the position is not s0 
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styled, and after a trying season of heat and rain and a 
namber of anxious cases from the naval squadron at Samoa 
to nurse through wounds and typhoid fever she was granted 
vacation leave to visit Australia for rest and health. The 
opportunity was taken by the medical staff to express their 
appreciation of Miss Anderson’s high qualities as a nurse and 
fellow-official, and the parchment was accompanied by the 
gift of a free passage to Australia and back by mail steamer, 
together with a purse of sovereigns. 


MeprcaL Magistrates.— At the Somerset 
Quarter Session on April 4th Mr. J. G. Douglas Kerr, M.B., 
C.M. Glasg., took the oath of office and qualified as a county 
justice.—The Lord Chancellor has placed the name of Mr. 
8. Stretton of Kidderminster upon the list as a Justice of 
the Peace for the county of Worceater. 


Vaccination Law.— At Liskeard County 
Sessions held recently two parents were summoned for 
neglecting to have their children vaccinated. The solicitor 
who appeared for the prosecution stated that the children 
were born in 1893 and 1896 respectively. Mr. H. S. 
Schultess Young, who appeared for the defence, took the 
technical objection that the summons was issued under the 
wrong section, since Section 2 of the Vaccination Act of 
1871 stated that complaint could be laid at any tims within 
12 months of the matter of complaint having arisen and not 
eubsequently. In these cases the causes of complaints arose 
when the children were three or six months old, and there- 
fore the summonses were several years out of date. The 
bench of magistrates upheld Mr. Young's objection and 
dismissed both cases. 


Parliamentary Intelligence. 


NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 


The Midwives Biu. 

Ar the sitting of the House of Commons on Friday, April 6th, a state 
of things arose not unlike that which led to the unexpected second 
reading of the Midwives Bill, which almost resulted ina further advance 
of the measure. When the House met at 3 o'clock in the afternoon 
it was confronted with a heavy programme of Government business, 
comprising the motion for the Easter adjournment and seven Govern- 
ment orders. This programme, to the surprise of all concerned, was got 
through by 11 o’clock—that is to say, one hour before the conclu- 
sion of the time set aside by the rules of the House for the 
discussion of contested business. Next on the notice payer stood four 
Bills promoted by private Members—the first a small Bill amending the 
Scottish Local Government Act ot 1894, the second the Midwives Bill 
as amended by the Standing Committee on Law, the third the Bill for 
raising the flash point of petroleum oll, and the last a measure dealing 
with liquor licences in Ireland. Alert to the opportunity promised 
them, the promoters of the Midwives Bill—Mr. Heywood Johnstone, 
Mr. Schwann, and others—were in their places, prepared apparently to 
go on with their Bill if it were reached. Sir Walter Foster, Mr. 
Lloyd George, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor were also present. In due 
course the first Bill was discussed. Its chief promoter moved the 
second reading and the Lord Advocate intimated opposition on 
\Vehalf of the Government. Then a curious thing happened—curious 
to those unfamiliar with Parliamentary methods. In the space of a 
few minutes a comparatively well-filled House became an empty one, 
an honourable member called the attention of the Speaker to the fact 
that less than 40 members were present, and Mr. Speaker after the usual 
interval counted the attendance and finding it less than a quorum 
declared that this House stands adjourned.” In Parliamentary phrase 
the House had been counted out. 


Medical Officers of Health and Sanitary Inspectora. 

De. Farquharson has given notice that he will introduce into the 
House of Commons a Bill to amend the Law relating to medical 
officers of health, inspectors of nuisances, and sanitary inspectors, and 
to provide for superannuation allowances to such officers and in- 
spectora, and for contribution towards such allowances by such officers 
ani inspectors, and make other relative provisions.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 5TH. 


Preservatives in Cream. 


Mr. LAMBERT asked the President of the Board of e 
whether his attention had been called to recent prosecutions or adding 
preservatives to cream resulting in conflicting decisions, and whether, 
seeing that two departmental committees were investigating thie 
question, he could take any steps to prevent any further prosecutions 

nding the decision of these committees. Mr. WALTER Lona replied: I 

ve seem the reports of the cases to which the hon. member refers, but 


I have no power to interfere with the exercise of the discretion of the 
local authorities by which proceedings under the Sale of Fond and 
Drugs Acts are initiated. I do not doubt, however, that those 
authorities will bear in mind the fact to which the hon. member calis 
attention, viz., that a departmental committee is now mukiog a full 
inquiry into the subject of the use of preservatives in food. The matter 
is not one which falls within the purview of Lord Wenlock’s Committee 
8 Milk Standards to which I understand the hon. member also to 
refer. 
Medica! Examination of Army Oficera. 

Mr. WILLIaM REDMOND asked the Under Secretary of State for War 
whether officers appointed to command brigades of troops at home and 
in the colonies abroad were, prior to being gazetted, subjected to any 
medical examination as to their entire physical fitness tor teld service, 
and whether their power of horsemausbip and general activity were 
specially reported on by the officer who recommended them for the com- 
mand of brigades.—Mr. WYNDHAM replied: All colonels ara examinet 
as to their physical fitness before being „ to major - general. 
After this they are not examined unless there is some reason to doubt 
their fitness. There is no ‘officer who recommends for the comman:t 
of brigades.” Selections for these appointments are made by the 
Army Board under the presidency of the Commander-iu-Chief and 


subject to the approval of the Secretary of State tor War, and this Board 


is fully acquainted with the horsemanship and other qualifications of 
the officer whom it recommends. 


The Education Departinent and Vaccination. 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR asked the Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education if he would explain on what grounds the 
Kducation Department had insisted, in answer to the Linden- road 
School Board of Gloucester, on F. Ciifford being vaccinated as a condi- 
tion precedent to his being articled as pupil teacher, although he had 
already had the small-pox, though by the iC & 31 Vic., c. 83, a. 31, bo 
could not be ordered by justices to be vaccinated, aud under whut. 
statute the department entorced the operation as a condition precedent 
to employment as teacher.—Sir JOHN GorsT replied: Clifford seems ta» 
have been rejected by mistake. Satisfactory proof that a candidate has 
already had small-pox would be a sufficient ground for dispensing with 
vaccination. The Board of Education does not enforce vaccination ; but 
in choosing teachers it requires those to be taken who are protectet 
against small-pox in the iuterest of the children in the schools.—Mr. 
ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Am 1 to understand that the objection to this 
particular man will be withdrawn ?—Sir JuHN Gorst: It is already 
withdrawn. 


Medical Officers and the Certification of Lunatics. 


Sir MancHERJER BHOWNAGGREE asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, whether he received, as long ago as on Oct. 8th 
last, from the Bethnal Green Board of Guardiaus a communicativu 
containing evidence taken by a committee of that board tending to show 
that gratuities had been paid on a large scale to relieving officers 
by medical officers in respect of the certification of lunatics, as 
well as by certain metropolitan licensed houses; and whether he had 
made any inquiries regarding these allegations; aud whether, in 
case of his being satisfied that they were true, he iatended taking 
any steps to prevent a repetition of such practices.—Mr. CHAPLIN 
replied: The tacts are as stated in the question. I have commuui- 
cated with the Lunacy Commissioners on the subject and I find that 
they have cautioned the proprietors of metropolitan licensed houses 
that wherever the practice of giving relieving ofticers gratuities of the 
kind referred to has obtained it must be at once discoutiuued, and the 
Commissioners have no reason to doubt that their requirement will ne 
respected. They have slso communicated their views to the Wiltshire 
justices, as one of the licensed houses affected was licensed by those 
justices. As regards the officers of the guardians, I have directed that 
an inquiry shall be held by an inspector of the Local Government 
Board. The inquiry will take place as soon as possible, and on receipt 
of his report 1 shall have to decide what further steps, if any, it 
will be necessary for me to take in the matter. —Sir Ma\NcHERJEK 
BoownaGGREE: In view of the facts now disclosed, will the Home 
Secretary insert adequate provisions in the Luaacy Bill so as 
effectually to check this practice of paying commissions ’—Mr, 
CHAPLIN: I will consult the Home Secretary ou the matter. 


The Commission on Sewage Dizposa’. 

Mr. J. W. WILSON asked the President of the Local Government 
Board whether, having regard to the difficult position of many local 
authorities who were being pressed to erect or reconstruct sewerage 
works, he could take "P to hasten the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Sewage Disposal or give the House any idea of the provable 
date of the said report.—Mr. T. W. Russ r. I. L. who replied for Mr. 
CHartin, said; The questions submitted to the Commissioa involve 
detailed and prolonged scientific research and I cannot say when their 
report is likely to be made. With a view to hastening their conclusions 
they have recently obtained the sanction of the Treasury to an increase 
of their scientific staff and they are anxious to report at the earlicst 


possible date. 
Railways (Prevention of Acci lents) Bill. 
This Bill, which is mainly designed to get rid of the practice of railway 
men passing between wagons when engaged in coupling and uncoupling 
them was read a second time. 


Monpay, APRIL TE. 
Phthisia in the Post Office Service. 


Sir WALTER Foster asked the Secretary to the Treasury, as repres 
senting the Postmaster-General, whether his attention had been called 
to the omission trom the forty-eighth report of the Post Ottice of the 
tables referring to deaths from phthisis“ and “superannuation from 

hthisis”; whether he could state the reason for the omission of tLis 

formation ; and whether he would direct that they be inserted in the 
next report.—Mr. ANSTRUTHER, on behalf of Mr. Hanbury, replied: 
Tables referring to deaths and superannuation from phthisis among the 
Post Office staff were omitted from the last report in order to increase 
the space available for particulars of more general interest and because 
there seemed to be no sufficient reason for bringing phthisis into special 
prominence. The numbers of deaths and superannuations during the 
year from this disease as well as from otliers were given in Appendix F 
to the report, and the Postmaster-General is disposed to think that the 
information there is sufficient, 
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A ppomtments. 


Buocesaful applicants for Vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
and others possessing information suitable for this column, are 
invited to forward it to THe Lancer Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, for publication in the next number. 


Ayres, WILLIAM, M.D., B. Ch. Dub., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for the Second Kingswinford Sanitary District, Stourbridge 
Union, vice A. Conway, sa Serle 

Beatson, G. T., M. D. Edin., C.M., L. R. C. 8, has been appointed 
Visiting Surgeon, Western Infirmary, Glasgow. 

BIENRMANMN. A. J.. M.B., C. M. Edin., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for the Farnham Royal District, Eton Union, vice S. Dibba, 
resigned. 

Babes A J.. M.R C.S., has been re-appointed District Medical Officer 
of the Ware Union. 

BLamey, J., M. R. C S., bas been re-ap; ointed Medical Officer for the 
Penrbvn Sanitary District. 

Bow es, Beatrics, M.B., C.M. Lond.. bas been appointed Assistant 
Medical Officer for the Workbouse, Parish of St. Matthew, Bethnal 
Green, London. 

Brown, W., M.D., C.M. Glarg., has been appointed District Medical 
Officer by the Bristol Board of Guardians. 

Bucoanan, G., M. D. St. And., L.R.C.S Edin.. F.F.P.S.Glasg., has 
been appointed Honorary Consulting Surgeon, Western Infirmary, 
Glasgow. 

Gaick. R. O., F. R C. S. Eng.. L. R. C. P. Lond., has been appointed a 
Medical Referee under the Work men's Compensation Act, 1897, and 
to act for the Worksop and Mane field Districts of the County-court 
Circuit No. 18. 

Cockxcnorr. H. M, L. A. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., has been 
appointed Medical Officer for the Masham Sanitary District, 
Leyburn Union, vice R. E. T. Ewart, resigned. 

Coox, H., M.B., C. M. Aberd.. bas been appointed District Medical 
Officer by the Bristol Board of Guardians. 

Ensor, Henry CoLLEN, M. R. C. S.. L.S.A. Lond., bas been re-appointed 
Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Ely Schools by the Cardill Board of 
Guardians. 

Fal cox, H. B.. L.S.A Lond., has been appointed District Medical 
Officer by the Bristol Board of Guardians. 

Fioop, P., L. R C. P. & S. Irel., has been appointed District Medical 
Officer by the Bristol Board of Guardians. 

FLOWER, FREDERICK I., M. R. C. S.. L.S.A. Lond., has been re-appointed 
Medical Officer of Health for Warminster. 

Forrest, J. S., L. R. O. P. Edin.. L. F. P. S. Glasg., has been appointed 
Medical Officer for the Sanitary District of Warkworth, Alnwick 
Union. vice W. Smytb, resigned. 

Foster, M. B., L R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., D.P.H., bas been appointed 
Medical Officer for the First Sanitary District, Ware Union, vice 
H. F. Elland, resigned. 

Gent, W. O., L R. C. P. & S. Edin., has been appointed District Medical 
Officer by the Bristol Board of Guardians. 

Grant, J. W., M.B.. C.M. Edin., has been appointed Medical Officer 
for the Woburn Sanitary District, Woburn Union. 

Hawkins, W. R. T.. M. R. C. S.. L. R. C. P. Edin., bas been appointed 
District Medical Officer by the Bristol Board of Guardians. 

Hay, GEORGE G., M.B., Ch. B. Edin., has been appointed House 
Surgeon and Dispenser to the Northern Infirmary, Invernees. 

HIx DR, F. R. B., M.D. Edin., M. R. C. S., bas been re-appointed 
District Medical Officer of the Ware Union. 

Jongs, J., L. R. O. P. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for the Dolgelly Sanitary District of the Dolgelly Union, 
vice E. Jones, deceased. 

MARTIN. J. M., M.B., B.C. Cantab., D.P.H., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for the Rural Sanitary District by the Stroud Rural District 
Council, vice T. Partridge, resigned. 

Mason, G. B., L. R. C. P. Lond., M R. C. S., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for the Sixth Sanitary District, Lutterworth Union, vice 
R. N. Barron, resigned. 

McKesxzik, W.. M.A., M.B.. C. M. Aberd., has been appointed District 
Medical Officer by the Bristol Board of Guardians. 

Moore, B., late Assistant Professor of Physiology, University College, 
London, has been appointed Lecturer on Pbysiology at the 
Charing-cross Hospital Medical School, London. 

Moraan, A. T.. M. D. Brux., L.S.A. Lond., has been appointed District 
Medical Officer by the Bristol Board of Guardians. 

Murr, J. C., M.B., B.C. Camb., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C S., has been 
appointed Senior Assistant Medical Officer for the Crumpsall 
Workhouse, Township of Manchester, vice H. J. Crossley, resigned. 

Pace G. S., L. R. C. P. & S. Edin., has been appointed District Medical 
Officer by the Bristol Board of Guardians. 

Patron, J., M. B., C. M. Edin., has been appointed Medical Officer for 
the Stamford Bridge Sanitary District of the Pocklington Union, 
vice F. Wright, resigned. 

SEDDON, A., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glag, has been 

appolnted Medical Officer for the Frome Sanitary District of the 
Froms Union, vice F. E. Pearse, deceased. 

SHEPPARD, E. J., L R. C. P. & S. Edin., has been appointed District 
Medical Officer by the Bristol Board of Guardians. 

Sissons, A. T. M B., B. Ch. Vict., has been appointed Second Resident 
Assistant Medical Officer for the Crumpsall Workhouse, Township 
of Manchester, vice J. C. Muir. 

SMITH, F. J.. M.D. Oxon., F. R. C. S. Eng., has been appointed Physician 
the National Orthopedic Hospital, Great Portland-street, 

ndon. 

STAPLE, J. DInnLE. M. R. C. S., L. S. A., bas been appointed District 
Medical Officer by the Bristol Board of Guardians. 

Warner, E II., M. D., C. M. Edin., has been appointed District Medical 
Officer by the Bristol Board of Guardians. 

Wiaa, J., L R. C. P. Lond., has been appointed Medical Officer for the 
Second District, Parish of St. Pancras, London. 


WILLIAMS, PENROSE Lanyon Watkin, L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. O. S., has 


been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Cannington Dis- 
ue py ene Bridgwater Board of Guardians, vice J. L. Ker Pringle, 
resigned. 

Woon, M. A., F. R. C. S. Bng., L. R. O. P. Lond., has heen re-appointed 
Medical Officer by the Ledbury Urban District Council. 

Youna, J., M.D., C. M. Glasg., has been appointed District Medical 
Officer by the Bristol Board of Guardians. 

YounG, MEREDITH, M.D., M.S., D.P.H., has been appointed Medica? 
Officer of Health for the County Borough cf Stockport, vice 
Charles Porter. ; é 


Bacancics. 


For further Information regarding each vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (sce Index). 


BIRKENHEAD AND WIRRAL CHO DREN'S Hospital, WOdchureb- road. 
Birkenhead.—House Surgeon. ety £75, with board, residence, 
spd N Apply to the Hon. Secretary, 20, Chapel- street, 

iverpool. 

BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND BaR any THROAT HosriTaL, Birmingham — 
House Surgeon, tenable to Oct. 3lst next. Salary at the rate of £60 
per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

Botton [INFIRMARY AND DIsrENSakY.—Junior House Surgeou for 
months. Salary ££0 per annum, witb apartments, board, and 
attendance. 

CARDIFF INFIRMARY.—Assistant House Physician for six mont hs. 
Salary at the rate of £50 per annum, with board, washing, ane 
apartments. 

City DISPENSARY, 29 and 30, College-street, Dowgate-hil), London.— 
Visiting Medical Officer. Honorarium 50 guineas a year. 

City oF LIVERPOOL IN¥gcrious Disgasgs HOSPITALS.— Assistant 
Resident Medical Officer to the above hospitals, unmarried. Salary 
#80 per annum (subject to a contribution of £3 per cent. per 
annum to tbe Corporation Superannuation Fund), together with 
board, washing, and lodging at the hospital. Applications to the 
Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, Liverpool. 

CORPORATION OF MANCHESTER.—Junior Assistant to the Medical 
Officer of Health. Salary £200 per annum. Applications to the 
Town Clerk, Public Health Office, Town-ball, Manchester. 

County ASYLUM, Shrewsbury.—Junior Assistant Medical Officer. 
Balary to commence at £130 per annum, rising £10 a year to £150; 
with board, lodging, and washing. No liquors provided. 

County BorouGH oF WEST Ham LUNATIC ASYLUM.-—Superintendent. 
Asylum now in course of erection at Chadwell Heath, Essex. 
Salary £600 per annum, with unfurnished house, light, wasbing. 
and garden produce, Apply to the Town Clerk, Town-hal!, West 

am, E. 

CUMBERLAND 4XD WESTMORLAND ASYLUM, Garlands, Carlisle. — 
Junior Assistant Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £100 a year, 
with board and residence. 

DUMFRIES AND GaLLoway ROYAL INFIRMARY, Dumfries.—House 
Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum, with board and wasbing. Also 
Assistant House Surgeon. Board and washing provided. 

GENKRAL INFIRMARY at Leeds.—Resident Medical Officer. Salary £100 
per annum, with board, residence, and washing. 

GREAT YARMOUTH HOSPITAL. — House Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum, 
with board, lodging, and washing. 

HALIIAX Union WORKHOUSE, ST. Luxa’s HOSPITAL.— Assistant 
Medical Officer for this hospital and workbouse, unmarried. 
Salary £160 per annum, mid-day meal provided, subject to super- 
annuation deduction, Apply to the Clerk to the Guardians, Union 
Office, Halifax. 

HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY, NEWARK-UPON-TRENT.—House Surgeon, 
W Salary £80 per annum, with board and lodging in the 

ospital. 

HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN at Leeds —Non-resident House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £125 per annum. 
KIDDERMINSTER INFIRMARY AND CHILDREN’S HosriTtaL. — House 
Surgeon, unmarried. Salary £140, increasing annually by £10 to 
£170, with rooms in the Infirmary and attendance. Option of 

board at £40 per annum. 

Kina's COLLEGE, London.—Obstetric Registrar and Tutor at King’s 
College Hospital. Also Professorship of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacology. 

LEEDS Pusiic Disrensaky.—Junior Resident Medical Officer. Salary 

per annum. 

LEICESTER INFIRMARY.—Assistant House Surgeon for 12 months. 

Salary £80 per annum, with board, apartments, and washing. 

LINCOLN UNION.— Medical Officer for the Workbouse at Lincoln. 
Salary £70 per annum, with certain perquisites. Applications to the 
Clerk, Lincoln. 

Loxpon TRHROAT HOSPITAL, 204, Great Portland-street.—Surgeon and 
Assistant Surgeon. 

MILLER HOSPITAL AND ROYAL KENT Dispensary, Greenwich-road.— 
Junior Resident Medical Officer for six months. Salary at the 
rate of £40 per annum, with board, attendance, and washing. 

MORPETH Dispensaky.—House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary Five per 
annum, with furnished rooms, coals, gas, and attendance, 

NORTHAMPTON GENERAL INFIRMARY.— Assistant to the House Surgeon 
for six months. Board, lodging, and washing provided, and an 
honorarium of £25 given for that term. 

Norta Ripixda County ASyLuM, Clifton, York.—Senior Assistant 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £150, rising to £200, with 
board, apartmenta, washing, and attendance. 

PADDINGTON GREEN CHILDREN’S HosPiITaL, London.—House Surgeon 
for six months. Salary at the rate of 50 guineas a year, with board 
and residence. 

PARIS CouxciL oF Ui, Island of Lewis.—Medical Officer and Publie. 
Vaccinator. Salary £200. exclusive of certain fees. Applications. 
to the Chairman of tbe Parish Council. 

PakIsSH OF BIRMINGHAM WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY.—Assistant Resident 
Medical Officer at the Workhouse Infirmary, for one year only. 
Salary £100 per annum, with furnished apartments, rations (no 
alcoholic liquors), coal, gas, laundry, and attendance. Apply tothe 
Clerk to the Guardians, Parish Offices, Edmaund-stree:. 
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Pama or LIVIRrOOI.— Assistant Medical Officer for the Workhouse, 
Brownlow Hill, unmarried. Salary (subject to su nnuation 
deductions, £80 per annum, with rations, an additional sum of £20 
bei: allowed for examining e gy for out-door relief. 

y to the Vestry Clerk, h Offices, Brownlow Hill, 
LiverpooL 

Parisa oF Sr. LzonaRD, Shoreditch, London.—Second Assistant 
Medical Officer for the Infirmary, Hoxton-street, N., for six months. 
Salary £80 per annum, with ratione, 1 and furnished apart- 
ment in the infirmary. app enone to the Clerk to the Guardians, 
Office, 213, Kingsland-road, N.B. 

Preston ROYAL InFIRMARY.—Assistant House Surgeon. Salary £60 
per annum, with board, lodging, and washing, &c. 

Quaze’s Hospirat, Birmingbam.— Assistant Ophthalmic Surgeon. 
Honorarium per annum. 

Boral. HALIFAX INFIRMARY.—Third House Surgeon, unmarried. 

£50 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

RoraL HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN AND WOMEN, Waterloo-bridge-road, 
London.—Two Assistant Physicians. 

RoyaL HOSPITAL yon DISEASES OF THE OBEST, City-road, London.— 
House Ph an for six months. Selary at the rate of £40 per 
annum, with furnished apartments, board, and washing. 

RoyaL LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL (MoORFIELDS ETR HOSPITAL), 
City-road, RB. O.— Three Assistant Surgeons. 


Sarop INFIRMARY, Shrewsbury.—Assistant House Surgeon for six 
months. Salary at the rate of £40 per annum, with board and 
washing. 

SCARBOROUGH HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY.—Senior House Surgeon for 
twelve months. Salary £80, with residence, board, and washing. 
Stam¥FoRD HILL AND STOKE NEWINGTON Dispensary, Stoke Newing- 
ton. —Assistant Resident Medical Officer. Salary £100 per annum, 

with board and residence. 

STOCKPORT INFIRMARY.—Assistant House and Visiting Surgeon. 
Salary £70 per annum, with board, washing, and residence. 

SUTYDERLAND INFIRMARY.—House Surgeon. Salary £80, rising £10 
annually to £100, with board and residence. 

TAUNTON AND SoMERSET HospiTaL, Taunton.—Assistant House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £30 per annum, 
with board, lodging, and laundry. 

TacywoUuTH Hospital, South Devon.—House Surgeon. Salary £50 
per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 46 per annum 
allowed in lieu of stimulante. 

Ter CHIEF INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES gives notice of vacancies as 
Certif Surgeons under the Factory Acts at Shah in the 
County of Westmorland, at Pollokahaws in the County of Renfrew, 
at Ballynahinch in the County of Down, at Roos in the County of 
York, and at New Southgate in the County of Middlesex. 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT gives notice 
of the following vacancy :—Medical Referee under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1897, for Taunton Division, including Taunton, 
Bridgwater, Chard, Langport, Wellington, and Williton Districts of 
County-court Circuit No. 57. 

Universiry COLLEGE, London.—Professorship of Medical Juris- 
pene: Also Surgical Registrar. Also Resident Medical 

Oer. 


WESTON-SUPER-MarE HosrrraI.— House Su unmarried. Salary 
£100 per annum, with board and residence in the hospital. 

WOLVERHAMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE GENERAL Hos PTTAI.— House 
Physician for two years. Salary £100 a year, with board, lodging. 
and washing. 

WREXHAM INFIRMARY.—House Surgeon. Salary £60 and washing. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


Bowrr.—On March 3lst, the wife of Harry E. Bower, M.B. Edin., of 
Viewfield, Stretton, near Warrington, of a daughter. 
How.—On April 4th, at Parkhurst, Claygate, the wife of Arthur B. 
How, M. R.O.S., of a son. 
Muasox.—On April 6th, at 45, George-street, Portman-square, the wife 
G. A. Mason, M.A., M.B., B.C. Cantab., of a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


BOYLe-TaavERS.—On April 6th, at Farsid, Rostellan, co. Cork, Robert 
Boyle-Travers, F.R.C.8., aged 77 years. 
JsCKMAN.—On Apn 6th, Arthur Croome, third son of Thomas S. H. 
Jackman, L. R. C. P., of 11, Stoke Newington-road, N. 
ax.—On April Sth, at Heriot-row, Kdinburgb, Andrew Douglas 
Maclagan, M.D., LL.D., Knight Bachelor, recently Professor of 
Peaca E and Public Health in the University of 
ur 
Kovrse.—On April 8th, at the Naval Hospital, Chatham, Surgeon 
Arthur William Nourse, Royal Navy, eldest son of Colonel Nourse, 


mia On Ap 
OLpHam.—On April 4th, at Hazelmere, Thornton-avenue, Streatham- 
bill, . W. the residence of his mother, after a long illness, George 
St. John Oldham. L. R. C. S., L. R. C. P.., late of Clapham, eldest son 
3 ore late George St. John Oldham, M. D., of Castleknock, co. 
n. 


F. B. — 4 fes of 58. ta charged for the tnsertion of Notices of Birthe, 
Marriages, and Deathe. 


Hotes, Short Comments, und Anshoers 
to Correspondents. 


THE DOCTOR'S DREAM. 


Tas following are the verses which we recently quoted from. They 
appeared in Puneh many years ago, but we are unable to tell our 
correspondents—several of whom have asked us—the name of their 
author: 


I. 


I am sitting alone by the surgery fire, with my pipe alight now the 
day is done; 

The village is quiet, the wife's asleep, the child is hushed, and the clock 
strikes One! 

And I think to myself as I read the newe, and bless my life for the 
peace upstairs, 

That the burden’s sore for the best of men, but few can dream what the 
Doctor bears ; 

For here I sit at the close of day, while others bave counted their profit 
and gain, 

And I’ve tried as much as a man can do, in my humble manner to 
soften pain : l 

I've warned them all, in a learned way, of careful diet, and talked of 
tone,“ 

And wben I have preached of regular meals I've scarcely had time to 
swallow my own. 

I was waked last night in my first long sleep, when I crawled to bed 
from my rounds dead beat— 

“Ah! the Doctor’s called,” and they turned and snored as my trap 
went rattling down the street. 


II. 


I sowed my oats, pretty wild they were, in the regular manner when 
life was free, 

For a Medical Student isn’t a saint any more than your orthodox 
Pharisee ; 

I suppose I did what others have done since the whirligig round of 
folly began, 

And the ignorant pleasures I loved as a boy I have pretty wel 
cursed since I came to be man. 

But still I recall through the mist of years, and through the portals of 
memory steal, 

The kindly voice of a dear old man who talked to us lads of the man 
who heals ; 

Of the splendid mission in life for those who study the Science that 
comes from God, 

Who buckle the armour of Nature on, who bare their breasts and who 
kiss the rod. 

So the boy disappeared in the faith of the man, and the oats were sowed ; 
but I never forgot 

There were few better things in the world to do than to lose all self in 
the Doctor’s lot. 


III. 

So I left the life that had seemed so dear to earn a crust that isn’t so 
cheap; 

And I bought a share of a practice here, to win my way—and to lose 
my sleep ; 

To be day and night at the beck and call of men who ail and of women 
who lie; 

To know how often the rascals live, and see with sorrow the dear ones 
die ; 


To be laughed to scorn as a man who fails when Nature pays her terrible 
debt ; 

To give a mother her first-born’s smile and leave the eyes of the 
husband wet; 

To face and brave the gossip and stuff that travels about through a 

country town ; 

To be thrown in the way of hysterical girls and live all the terrible 
scandals down; 

To study at night in the papers here of new disease and human ills ; 

To work like a slave for a weary year and then be cursed when I send 
my bills. 

IV. 


Upon my honour we're not too hard upon those who cannot afford 
to pay, 

For nothing I’ve cured the widow and child; for nothing I've watched 
till the night turned day. 

I’ve earned the prayers of the poor, thank God, and I’ve borne the 
sneers of the pampered beast ; 

I’ve heard confessions and kept them safe as a sacred trust like a 
righteous priest. 

To do my duty I never have sworn as others must do in this world 
of woe, 

But I’ve driven away to the bed of pain through days of rain ard 
through nights of snow. 
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As bere I sit aud smoke my pipe, when the day Is done and the wife's atmosphere became so oppressive that “ Fanny,” who slept at the 
asleep, foot of Vincenzo'a bed, got up and, suspecting that all was not right, 


And think of that brother-in-arms who's gone, and utter—well, some- 
thing loud and deep! 

And I read the news and I fling it down, and I fancy I hear in the 
night that scream 

Of a woman who's crying for vengeance; Hark: no, the house is 
still—it’s a Doctor's dream. 


PARISH NURSING. 
To the Editors of THe Lancet. 


Siks, — May I cali attention to the system of parochial nursing 
which appears to me to be developing at the present day? During the 
12 years [ have acted as a general practitioner in the south-east of 
London I have necessarily been brought in contact with many of the 
humble class. A nurse happens to have resided in the district for a 
greater or less period appointed by a Church association. It apparently 
happens, however, that her semi-official position inspires the 
less-educated classes with a confidence in the discharge of 
duties for which she has undergone no training beyond tbat 
of a nurse, and in consequence of this she is called into 
houses to render advice, and this she renders in cases which she 
regards as simple, treating them on her own responsibility. In con- 
sequence of this I wrote to the vicar of the parish, pointing out to him 
that the General Medical Council had recently issued an edict 
prohibiting what is known as covering“ unqualified practice, and 
that I declined to codperate further with any parish nursing on the 
ground that I might be held responsible, believing, as I do, that this 
practice is against the spirit of the law. As the association in question 
is evidently philanthropic I should be pleased to know whether my 
refusal to be involved could be regarded as harsh treatment towards 
the poor. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

April 7th, 1900. Q. P. 


MANCHURIAN PARTRIDGES. 
To the Editors of TuE LANCET. 


Sirs, —What may prove to be a useful addition to the dietary of the 
invalid has recently been made by the importation ef Manchurian 
partridges, and moreover it is one that will be constantly available, the 
birds being killed when in prime condition and kept frozen. They are 
a little smaller than the English variety and may be distinguiahed by 
this and by the absence of the russet feathers which form such 
a marked feature on the breast of our male bird. In place of 
these russet featbers there are a quantity of yellowish-fawn coloured 
feathers upon the underside of the neck which terminate upon the 
breast in a black horse-shoe. It appears that these birds, though of the 
Manchurian variety, are really imported from the neighbourhood of 
Western Siberia, where they are found in immense numbers upon the 
mountains. In this cold region they become frozen directly after they are 
killed. Conveyed in sleighs to Omsk they are sent on by rail to Libau, a 
port in the Baltic, from which place they are shipped to London. The 
birds as a whole seem to be in capital condition and are remarkably tender 
and delicate eating. I do not remember to have seen any definite pro- 
nouncement of opinion with regard to the relative nutrient value and 
digestibility of fresh and frozen meat. Perhaps some of the many 
readers of THE LANCET can enlighten my ignorance on this point. It 
is a point nowadays of no little importance, and if the question 
can be answered in a sense favourable to the claims of frozen flesh 
these partridges may prove a useful addition to the invalid’s dietary, 
especially as the price at which they are sold—viz., 2s. and 23. 3d. per 
hrace—will bring them within the reach of persons of comparatively 
slender means. 1 am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

April 9th, 1900. PERDIX. 


A NEW FORM OF INFECTION. 


THE Phonographic Record is responsible for the following story which 
is commended to the consideration of Professor Schenck and his 
enthusiastic followera:—“ A clergyman walking on the outskirts of 
his parish one day found one of his parishoners whitewashing his 
cottage. Pleased at this novel manifestation of the virtue that is 
next to godliness he complimented the man on his desire for 
neatness. With a mysterious air the worker descended from the 
ladder and approaching the fence said, ‘That's not exactly the reason 
why I'm a doin’ of this ere job, your worship. The last two couples 
as lived here had twins, so I ses to my missus, I'll take and white- 
wash the place so's there mayn't be no infection.” You see, sir, as 
how we've got ten of em already.“ 


„A FAOT FOR DARWIN.” 


On no link in the ascending chain of animal evolution can you lay 
your finger and say, Here intelligence begins.“ Darwin, indeed, 
goes further, and in the higher mammalia at least would recognise 
not only intelligence but the germs of a moral sense. The following 
anecdote, communicated from a Marseilles correspondent to the 
Stampa of Turin, reinforces the well-known argument which closes 
the Descent of Man.” One Vincenzo Princesvalle, recently arrived 
from the Transvaal at the French port, started a restaurant in the 
Rue Michelet, where he settled down with his wife, four children, 
und a singularly intelligent ape which bore the name of Fanny.” 
In one of the cold nights lately prevalent the whole family had lain 
down to sleep in the largest room, and their aggregation not 
sufficing to make them warm enough, Vincenzo lit a brazier con- 
taining a certain quantity of charcoal. In an hour or two the 


* 
— 


tried to rouse ber master, but in vain. His sleep, like that of 
his wife and their four cbildren, had become stertorous and 
comatose. ‘‘Fanny” thereupon gave vent to piteous cries which 
brought in the waiter from the adjoining room. The instant he 
opened the door she darted out, and while he was doing his best for 
the semi-asphyxiated family she made for the house of one Marquet 
30 yards off, with the inmate of which she was a special 
favourite. Her cries drew the man to the window and these she 
followed up with gestures so significant that he soon convinced him- 
self that something was wrong. Continuing ber eloquent grimaces” 
(or “smorfie,” as the Italian reporter phrases it) Fanny” got him to 
accompany her to the restaurant, where he lost no time in rein- 
forcing the waiter's first aid” with professional assistance. Not 
without difficulty the family were rescued from a fate unintelligently 
invited by a man and moet intelligently—nay, philanthropically— 
averted by a monkey! 


CONGBNITAL ABSENCE OF THE EARS. 
To the Editors of TuE LANCET. 


Strs,—During my residence at Mandvi, while I was going to the sea- 
shore a few days back I was shown a Mahomedan boy, about six years 
old, with congenital absence of ears, playing with other boys and enjoy- 
ing the play as freely as his companions did. He looked quite healthy 
and intelligent and all other parts of the body were normally developed. 
He had no difficulty in hearing from a distance from which others 
could hear us speaking. When questioned he answered promptly with 
distinct articulation of voice. On examining him I saw no trace 
of external auricle or of external auditory meatus except a small, thin 
vertical fold of skin (one inch in length) just in front of the mastoid 
process, representing perhaps the auricle (its helix?) On the rest of 
the temporal bone the skin on feeling seemed of the same colour and 
thickness as on the surrounding partof the skull. On pressing against 
the temporal bone in front of the mastoid process on both sides I could 
feel a slight depression, but it did not feel so deep as to suggest the 
patency of the external auditory canul and meatus behind the skin 
covering the bone. No other abnormality was found either in the 
mouth or in the adjacent parts. I wonder how the power of hearing 
was preserved notwithstanding the entire absence of the external 
auditory openings.—I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

KESHAVLAL J. DHOLAKIA. 

Mandri, Kutch, Western India, March 14th, 1900. 


“THE ROYAL NAVY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


81rs,—Sir Dyce Duckworth, in his attempt in THe LANCET of 
March Ilst, p. 982, to defend the Admiralty in making a dis- 
tinction in their lists of medical officers holding certain diplomas 
makes matters worse. He contends that since 1892 the examina- 
tion for the M.B. of certain universities is ‘‘sufficient.”. What 
about the M.B. degree previously to 1892? My argument is that the 
examinations of the Conjoint Examining Boards of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland are more practical and searching than the majority of 
the universities. To prove my assertion I refer your readers to the 
minutes of the General Medical Council for the past year, the 
“entries,” “passes,” and “rejections” can be there compared. The 
General Medical Council have done their utmost to quash the Pre- 
liminary Examination of the College of Preceptors by casting asper- 
sions on the examinations, whereas it is a well-known fact that the 
candidates who fail at these examinations have no difficulty in finding 
“an open door" at certain universities and getting through” an 
examination entitling them to become registered medical students, 
If the universities want to swagger about their degrees the standard 
of the Arts course must be raised; as it now stands it isa farce. The 
General Medical Council compel the College of Preceptors and others 
to adopt a certain course—that is, to pass all the subjects at one 
examination. This is not so in the universities; the registration of 
medical students in some of the universities is done without even the 
production of any Arts certificate at all. As long as the Arts and 
Medical courses in universities are allowed to run concurrently the 
university medical graduate has nothing to boast of. 

l am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


April 7th, 1900. JUSTICE. 


—— ——— 


X. F. Z.— Our correspondent does not mention the strength of the 
solution of eucaine 8 which he employed. A 2 per cent. solution is 
the most convenient for ophthalmological work, two drops being 
applied every three minutes until 10 drops have been usei. This 
will give efficient local anwsthesia. One great excellence in this drug 
is to be found in the fact that it is not destroyed by boiling, and so ita 
solutions are readily sterilised. 


Disqusated.—We cannot express any opinion in the matter. These 
things are clearly for private arrangement between employer and 
employed, and we know that many employed hold a different view to 
that of our correspondent. 


ERRATUM.—The poem entitled The Autocratic Doctor,” quoted in 
THE Lancer of April 7th (p. 1042), was extracted from the March 
number of the Pract:tioner, and not from the source which was by 
an inadvertence mentioned in OUr issue of the above date. 
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METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 
(Taken daily at 8.30 a.m. by Steward’s Instruments.) 
Tus Laxo? Office, April llth, 1900. 


tioa Ban- as 
Date. of fall. a. 
Wind. 

April 5 N.B. | 0-05 Cloud 
85 6 N.W. | 0°09 Fine 
„7 S. B. 005 Overcast 
» 8 N.B. | ... Cloudy 
ú 9 S. B. Hazy 
a 10 N. W. 0-02 Fine 
„ 11 S. W. 009 1 Overcast 


Medical Piarg for the ensuing Week. 


OPERATIONS. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 

—London (2 P.M.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 P. x.), St. 
PN) a 's (2 P. M.), St. Mary's (2.30 P. .), 
mster (2 P. M.), Cherise (2 P. u.), 


Ro 
eons e (2.30 


sel A X.). London 
TUESDAY Y (7th) London P. 
Thomas 


St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. M.), Guy’s 


030 P. N.), St. 8 ( p. M. praean (1.30 P.m.), West- 
(2 P.M.) West London (220 P M.) University College 
e's By P. M.), St. Mary's Q Mark's 


2 Pp. u.). Ro P.M.) ng-cross 
P. u.), St. Thomas’s (2 P. M.), London (2 P. 7 j King boles (2 P. M.), 

t. George's (Ophthalmic 1 P..), St. p. M.), National Ort 
5 Peter's (2 P. M.), N (2.30 Se 

ond-etreet (9.30 4.M.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 P. .), 
lne (E P.M), Metropolitan (2.30 P. M.), London Throat (2 P. a y 
Cancer (2 P.M.) 

AY \.—8t. Bartholomew's (1.30 P. u.), St. Thomas's 
(3.30 p. x.) University College (2 P. x.), -cross (3 P.M.), St. 


ng 
George’s (1 P.M.) London 2 P. x.), King’s College (2P.m.), Middlesex 
(1.30 P. x.), St. 8 (2.30 Pp. x.), Soho-equare (2 P. u.), oe et 
London (2 p. x.), C s (2 P. x.), Gt. Northern Central (G 

logical, 2.30 P. . rat Metropolitan (2.30 P. u.), London Throat (2 P 10 


St. Mark's (2 P 
AY (26th), London (2 P. u.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p. M.), St. 
Thomas's (3.30 P. M.), Guy's v..), Middlesex (l. 30 P. u.) ): Charing 
cross (3 P.M.), St. rit e's ( P. u.), Kin 8 College (2 P. M.). St. Mary 
2 P.M., Ophthalmic 10 A. M.), Cancer P: helsea 2 f. N.) Ot. 
Kontor Central 455 P. M.), West ndon (2.30 Pp. u.), London 
roat (2 P. 1. and 6 P. M.). 
UTURDAY (Zist).— Royal Free (9 a.m. and 2 v. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. .). 
St. Thomas' s (2 p. u.), London (2 P.w.), University College (9.15 A. M. ), 
Charing-cross (2 P. M.), St. Geurge'’s (1 P. M.), St. Mary's (10 P. .), 
London Throat (2 P. M.). 


At the Royal Bye ee ee p. M.), the Ro London Ophthalmic 
(10 A. M.), the Howl Westm hthalmic (1.30 P.M.) and the 
Central London Ophthalmic Hospitals operations are performed daily. 


SOCIETIES. 


WEDNESDAY (Sth). Rotar Microscopical Socrrrr (20, Hanover- 
square, W.).—8 P. 1x. Mr. W. Carruthers (President): Demonstra- 
tion on the Strueture of some Paleozoic Plants (with sections of the 
plants thrown on the screen). 

NoRrHERN AND MIDLAND DIVISION OF THE MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AssoctaTiON (County Asylum, Whittingham, near Preston. Lan- 
eashire).— Business M . 4 p. M. Discussion on the new Lunacy 
Bil ili (Dr. D Mould Ten y Mr. F. O. Simpson and Catherine M. 


AY (19th).— —HARVELAN SocreTy or Lorpon (Stafford Rooms, 
are-road).—8.30 p.m. Clinical Evening. 

FRIDAY (20th).— EPIDEMIOLOGICAL SOCIETY or LoxNDoN (Il. Chandos- 

street, „ W.).— 7.45 p.m. Council Meeting. 8.30 P. . 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 
TUESDAY . GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND PoLYCLINIO 
D Cheniee-street, W.0.).—4 p.m. Dr. W. Ewart. : Consultation. 


WEDNESDAY Spel OR iy ged GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLIMIO 
C .- 4 p.m. Mr. J. Smith: Consultation. 


AY n pmr GRADUATES’ OOLLEGE AND Polr CHIC 
a Ubenice-ctreet, W O.).—4 p.m. Mr. J. Hutchinson: Consultation. 


FRIDA) (20th). — Maupicat GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND PoLYCLINIO 
(2, W.0.).—4 P. 4. Dr. StClair Thomson: Con- 
sultation. (Nose and Throat.) 


During the week marked copies of the following newspapers 
have been received: Scarborough Post, Morning Herald, Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph, Scotsman, Liverpool Daily Post, Morniny Leader, 
Dundee Advertiser, Bath Daily Chrontcle, Norfolk Daily Standard, 
Kent Measenger, Tunbridge Wells Advertiser, Leicceter Daily Post, 


East Daily Press (Norwich), Lancaster Standard Leeds Mercury, 
Huddersteld Examiner, News of the West (Londen), Times of India, 
Pioneer Mail, Weekly Dispatch, Bristol Mercury, Builder, Citizen, 
Architect, Yorkshire- Post, Yarmouth Independent, Stalybridge 
Herald, Brighton Gazette, Santtary Record, Local Government 
Chronicle, Reading Mercury, Crewe Chronicle, The Malthusian, 
Hertfordshire Mercury, City Press, Mining Journal, Chelsea Mail, 
Bradford Observer, Birmingham Daily Post, Literary Digest, Lough- 
borough Examiner, Manchester Courter, Llanyollcn Advertiser, Local 
Government Journal, Surrey Advertiser, Surrey Times, Oban 
Times, Aldershot Newa, Lincolnshire Chronicle, Rushden Echo, 
Herte Advertiser, Lincoln Mercury, Isle of Wight County Press, 
c., &c. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


It is most im t that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of THE LANCET should be addressed 
exclusively TO THE EDITORS,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be su to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention be 
given to this notice. 


It is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest, or which it is desirable to bring 
under the notice of the aad may be sent direct to 
this Office. 

Lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only, AND WHEN ACCOMPANIED 
BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE, OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI- 
FICATION. 

Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informa- 
tion, must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or new agraphs should be 
marked and addressed “ To the Sub- Eaiton. 

Letters relating to the publication, sale, and adve rtising de- 
partments of THE LANCET should be addressed *' To the 
Manager.” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 


MANAGERS NOTICES. 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

WILL Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of THE LANCET 
at their Offices, 423, Strand, W.O., are dealt with by them ? 
Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents (with 
none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what- 
ever) do not reach THE LANCET Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not to 
THE LANCET Offices. 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
THE LANCET Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority 
of Agents are able to effect. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free, 
THE LANCET Offices or from Agents, are :— 

FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM. To THE COLONIES AND or ROAD. 


either from 


One Teer 112 6 One Leatt 114 8 
Six Months we 016 Six Months... ... . 017 4 
Three Months 08 2 Three Months 08 8 


Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. 


SUBSCRIBERS ABROAD ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED 
TO NOTE THB RATES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS GIVEN ABOVE. It 
has come to the knowledge of the Manager that in some 
cases higher rates are being charged, on the plea that the 
heavy weight of THE LANCET necessitates additional 
postage above the ordinary rate allowed for in the terms of 
subscriptions. Any demand for increased rates, on this or 
on any other ground, should be resisted. The Proprietors of 
THE LANCET have for many years paid, and continue to pay, 
the whole of the heavy cost of postage on overweight foreign 
issues; and agents are authorised to collect, and do so 
collect, from the Proprietors the cost of such extra postage. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward copies direct from 
the Offices to places abroad at the above rates, whatever be 
the weight of any of the copies so supplied, Address— 
THE MANAGER, THE LANOBT OFFICES, 423, STRAND, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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A.— Messrs. Armour and Co., Lond.: 
Messrs. Arnold and Sons, Lond; 
A. P.; Dr. A. Armer, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. Allen and Hanburys, 
Lond; Mr. W. Armstrong. 
Buxton; A. H. S.: Messrs. P. R. 
Arrowsmith and Oo., Liverpool ; 
Anglo Amarican Exchange. 
Lond., Manager of. 

B.- Mr. F. W. Bowater, Land.; Mr. 
W. G. Beoge, Sampford Peverell ; 
Messrs. Bedford and Oo., Lond.; 
Measrs. Boulton and Paul, Nor- 
wich; Dr. D. H. Baria D ran- 
gidbra, Iadia; Mr. L'Heure 
Bienkarne, Worthing; Dr. S. 8. 
Burt, New York City; Dr. A. B. 
B'air, Baowell; Mr. C. Birchall, 
Lond.; Mr. E. J. Blackett, 
Lond.; Bolton Infirmary and 
Dispensary, Seoretary of; Mr. 
J. Barker, Lond.; Birmingham 
Daily Gazette, Proprietors of ; Dr. 
Byrom Bramwell, Edinburgh; 
Mr. Braine-Hartnell, Stroud; 
Mr. W. H. Brown, Lee’s. 

C.—Mr. F. G. H. Oooke, Lond.; 
Messrs. J. and A. Churchill, 
Lond.; City of London Lying-ia 
Hospital, Secretary of; Dr. B. G. 
Corney, Sura, Fiji; Condal 
Water, Secretary of; Cortland 
Wagon Co., Lond.; Dr. Chavasse, 
Birmingham; Cantab, Lond.; 
Messrs. Callard and Oo., Lond.; 
Messrs. Carnrick and Oo., Lond.; 
Cardiff Infirmary, Secretary of; 
Miss Canning, Hove; Corpora- 
tion of Manchester, Town Olerk 
of; Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Asylum, Carlisle, Secre- 
tary of; Mr. P. R. Cresswell, 
Dowlais ; Dr. N. Cullinan, Ponty- 
minster. 

D.— Dr. C. V. Dingle, Middles- 
borough; Mr. K. J. Dbolah ia, 
Maudvi; Mr. A. Duke, Chelten- 
bam; Deutsche Medicintische 
Wochenschrtft, Berlia; Mr. T. 
Dixon, Lond.; Messrs. Wm. 
Dawson and Bors, Lond.; Dis- 


guested. 
E.— Dr. F. W. Edridge-Green, 
Hendon; Dr. W. Edmunds, 


Lond.; Dr. Eicholz, Creuznach. 
G@.—Dr. J. Gledhill, Poole; Mr. R. 
Graham, Pitlair; Glasgow Uni- 
versity, Assistant Olerk of; 
Gresham College, Lond.; Dr. 


Communications, Letters, &c., have been 
received from— 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF LETTERS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


of; Dr. J. F. J. Sykes, Lond.: 
Mr. C. H. Sera, Lond.; Dr. W. 
Seymour, Troy, U.S A.; Mesar. 
Smith, Blder and Oo., Lond.; 


H. B. Gladstone, Lond.; General 


Hospital. Wolverhampton, Secre- Mr. H. W. Soriven, Lond.; 
tary of; Guy's Hospital Gazette, ; Sca:borough ‘Hospital, Hon. 
Editor of. Secretary of; Dr. Stott, Lond.; 
H.—Mr. B. G. Hawkings, Ply-- Meere. Spiers and Pond, Lond; 


Messrs. Squire and Sons, Lond.; 
Mr. F. B. Smith, Port Talbot; 


mouth; Mr. B. Hopkins, L'an- 
Ailo; Halifax Union Workhouses, 


Town Clerk of; Dr. Hunt, Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, 
Oxford. Liverpool; Shrewsbury Oounty 
[.—Institut d'Anatomie Topo- Asylum, Secretary of; Messrs. 


graphique Bucarest, Director of. 

J.—Dr. W. W. Jones, Bath. 

L.—Mr. P. G. Lodge, Bradford; 
London Throat Hospital, Hon. 
Secretary of; Messrs. Larcom 
aad Veysey, Portsmouth; Leeds . 
Public Dispensary, Secretary of; 
London Press Exchange ; Messrs. | 
Lee and Nightingale, Liverpool; 
Leeds General Infirmary, Secre- 
tary of; Dr. Glover Lyon, Lond. 

M.—Mr. W. Martindale, Lond.; 
Messrs. C. Mitchell and Co., 
Lond.; Lieutenant-Colonel C. B. Sunbury Common; Mr. G. F. 
Maitland, I. M. S. Poonah; Mrs. Burd, Dobcross. 

J. H. Mallam, Lond.; Messrs. C.—Dr. C. Cochrane, Sheffield ; 
Matthews Bros., Lond.; Mr. F., Messrs. W. P. and W. Cox, 
Macara, Glasgow; Messrs. Mac- Leicester; C. B. M. 

naughtan Bros., Glasgow; H. D.—Dr. A. S. Diok, Guernsey; 


A.—Mr. F. O. Angear, Onatham ; 
Mr. E. L. Archer, Worthiog; 
A. G.; Messrs. Arbuthoot and 
Co., Madras; A W.; A B. G.; 
A. C.;: A. L. 

B.— Hr. W. H. Best, Ilford; 
T. B. Browne. Ltd., Lond.: Mr. 
H. Butterfield, Northampton: 
Messrs. J. Beal and Son, 
Brighton; Mr. W. L. Byham, 


Markley. Cheater; Dr. T. K. Dumfries Royal Infirmary, Secre- 
Munro, Glasgow; Medical tary of; Dowlais Iron Co., South 
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3. Clinical Lecture 
THE MODERN TREATMENT OF UTERINE 
FIBROIDS, WITH TABLE OF 68 CON- 
SECUTIVE CASES OF HYSTER- 
ECTOMY. 


Delivered at the Middlesex Hospital on March 13th, 1900, 


By WILLIAM DUNCAN, M.D. Bavx., 
F. R. C. S. Enca., M. R. C. P. Lonp., 


OBSTETRIC PHYSICIAN TO THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL; SENIOR 
PHYSICIAN TO THE CHELSEA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, 


GENTLEMEN,—We have in the Prudhoe Ward at the 
present time two cases of uterine fibroids. One patient is 
convalescing after the operation of abdominal bysterectomy 
in which I removed this tumour (Fig. 1); the other patient 
is in such an unhealthy cachectic condition that we are 
endeavouring to improve her general health before subjecting 
ber to operation. I propose to-day to discuss the proper 
treatment of uterine fibroids and also to make some remarka 
generally on these tumours. | 


Tam FREQUENCY AND DANGERS OF UTERINE FIBROIDS. 


Everyone is agreed as to uterine fibroids being often met 
with ; indeed, it bas been calculated that from 20 per cent. 
to 40 per cent. of women over 35 years of age are the 

rs of uterine fibroids. They are rare before the age 

of 30 years, or, at all events, they do not often give rise to 
symptoms calling for treatment—in two cases only of my 68 
were the patients under 30 years of age. But whilst there 
is unanimity of opinion as to their frequency it is far other- 
wise as regards the risks to life. On the one hand, Dr. F. H. 
Champneys,' basing his statistics on the post-mortem notes 
of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, says that the mortality apart 
from operation is three in 2, 160, 112 (or 0:000138 per cent.), 
and he adds: It seems undeniable that deaths from fibroids 
apart from operation are excessively rare.” On the other 
hand, Mr. Stanmore Bishop,” in an article on the Risks of 
Unoperated Uterine Fibro-myomata, quotes 18 cases reported 
by various medical men in which death was directly due to 
the condition. It must always be remembered that the 
presence of uterine fibroids has often a very deleterious 
effect on the general bealth, and this, too, when the tamour 
has not caused hæmorrhage. The patient in Prudhoe Ward 
is an example of this. She is pale and cachectic-looking ; 
her tissues are fatty and I have grave fears that her heart is 
fatty also. This fatty condition of the heart is one of the 
great dangers after hysterectomy. I shall lay stress upon 
this later. At the Berlin Congress of Gynsecologists in 1899 
Gottschalk insisted on the degeneration of the myocardium 
frequently associated with fibro-myomata and Freund said 
thas diseases of the heart and blood-vessels are very com- 
monly associated with them and that they are on that 
account far less innocent than is generally supposed. 
Kelly says that ‘‘hyaline degeneration of the heart 
muscle and arterial sclerosis are sometimes seen in old 
cases.” Hoffmeier speaks of the frequency of heart 
disease in cases of fibro-myomata; he collected 18 cases 
in which sudden death occurred from heart failure— 
three of fatty disease and 15 of brown atropby. You must 
ever bear in mind, gentlemen, the grave risks which a 
woman who has uterine fibroids runs in the event of her 
t. Abortion is liable to occur and the 

prognosis is grave. Lefour collected 39 cases of abortion 
with 14 deaths—a mortality of 36 per cent. Parturition in 
cases of fibroid tumour is usually a matter of difficulty, 
often of grave danger. Of 147 cases collected by Sasserott 3 
the forceps were required in 20, with a loss of eight mothers 
and 13 children. In 21 cases the pacar required 
manual removal and of these 13 women died. Collectively 
the maternal mortality was 53 per cent. and the infantile mor- 
tality was 66 per cent. Tarnier out of six cases delivered by 


1 Taw Lancet, Jan 20th, 1900, p. 147. 
Medical Press and Cireular, Feb. Lich, 1900. 
Ko 3 Jessott, British Gynecological Journal, August, 1898. 


forceps lost four mothers and four children, and five women 
with fibroids died before delivery. Some cases are not 


: | capable of delivery by the natural route. Sanger collected 


43 cases where Cœsarean section became necessary, and in 
these the maternal mortality was 83°7 per cent., and Pozzi 
collected 28 cases with a materoal mortality of 86 per cent. 
Jobnston estimates that during pregnancy or labour one- 
third of the mothers and more than half of the children die, 
and he recommends celibacy where the tumour cannot be 
removed. Taking all these facts into consideration and 
forming an unbiased opinion I ask, Is anyone justified in 
saying that ‘‘deaths from fibroids apart from operation are 
excessively rare | 
THE SYMPTOMS OF UTERINE FIBROIDS. 


Hamorrhage.—The most frequent symptom is hemorrhage. 
This is especially severe in the submucous fibroids and at 
first, at all events, it takes the form of menorrhagia, while 
later there may be excessive loss between the periods 
(metrorrhagia). The endometriam in cases of fibroids usually 
becomes greatly hypertrophied and vascular and not infre- 
quently polypoid in character ; this latter condition accounts 
for the irregular losses of blood. The amount of the loas 
bears no relation to the size of the tumour; for instance, 
the patient from whom this uterus was removed (Fig. 2) was . 
exceesively blanched from bæœmorrhage. 

Pressure symptoms.—These are especially noticeable when 
the tumour (or part of it) occupies the pouch of Douglas; 
there is either pain and difficulty in micturition or complete 
retention. Again, obstinate constipation with hæmorrhoids, 
or even total obstruction of the bowels calling for immediate 
operation, may be noticed. Various nerve pains due to 
pressure are complained of, and if the tumour be very large 
it causes dyspeptic symptoms and also palpitation of the 
heart and faintness. 

Besides the pains due to pressure the tumour itself 18 
often painful, and especially is this the case during the 
periods. It is due to spasmodic contraction of the uterus 
and is sometimes so severe that the patient cannot bear the 
uterus to be palpated. In some cases, however, when the 
pain is very severe, it is probably due to localised peritonitis, 
us all who are in the habit of operating on uterine fibroids 
know how frequently adhesions of the omentum and intes- 
tines to the tumour are met with and how seriously they 
complicate the operation. It is probable that in at least 50 
per cent. of the cases of fibroids there is disease of the 
ovaries and tubes, on one or both sides, met with. The 
tubes may contain pus and the ovaries be the subjects of 
ovaritis, thus, besides giving rise to severe abdominal pains, 
seriously or even fatally affecting the result of an operation. 


INDICATIONS FOR OPERATION. 

It must always be remembered that all uterine fibroids 
do not require interference. To tell a patient she should 
have her uterus removed jast because she possesses a fibroid 
(of the existence of which she was possibly unaware and 
which is causing no symptoms) is, in my opinion, absolutely 
unjustifiable. We cannot argue the case in the same way as 
if it were an ovarian tumour, as this latter tumour usually 
destroys life in a few years if left alone, whereas many 
fibroids never destroy life and may get smaller after the 
menopause sets in. Nor do I think it jastifiable to recommend 
removal of a fibroid without symptoms in order to prevent 
the oocurrenoe later of increased growth with symptoms and 
internal oomplications (such as adhesions) which would 
necessarily considerably increase the risk of operation. This 
I assert notwithstanding that I feel confident that the danger 
to life from an uncomplicated abdominal hysterectomy is not 
more than 2 cent. On the other hand, it would, in 
my opinion, equally wrong to argue that because 
in only a small .proportion of oases of uterine fibroids 
not operated upon death is directly due to the tumour 
most cases of fibroid should be left alone. Diseases 
of the uterus and its appendages should be looked 
at in precisely the same light as diseases of any 
other organ of the body, whether male or female. Person- 
ally, I never orm hysterectomy unless there is some 
weil-marked indication for the operation and when my con- 
science tells me that my treatment would be thé same if the 
patient were my nearest and dearest relative. I 
most medical men have patiente with fibroid tumours which 
are giving no trouble and which call for no interference. I 
myself have at least seven such whom I see occasionally to 
note whether there be any cbange or not. It is necessary in 
determining the question of operation or no operation to 
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take into consideration the social position of the patient. 
For instance, a woman whose status is such that she can 
keep in the recumbent tion whilst hæmorrhage is going 
on may possibly, with the help of drugs, avoid the necessity 
of o tion, whereas a poor woman who has to attend 
to her household duties or is the bread-winner of the 
family camnot possibly lie up several days each month, 
and precisely the same holds good with regard to weight and 
ure symptoms. The following conditions, then, call 
ai hygiene 1. 5 55 2. 
pressure gym ‘ . Increasing of the 
tamour. This is especially called tor if the increase starts 
near or after the menopause, as then the tumour is taking 
on a cystic condition and requires removal without delay. 
Having determined in any given case that treatment is 
necessary let us now consider the different methods that 
may be adopted. 


ADMINISTRATION OF DRUGS. 


If a woman consults you for moderate menorrhagia due 
to fibroids you may try the effect of a mixture containing 
half a drachm of liquid extract of ergot and half a drachm 
of fluid extract of hydrastis three times a day. The patient 
should maintain the recumbent position during the periods 
and you might inject three of ergotin into the glutsus 
muscle onoe or twice daily whilst the loss continues. A 
point to remember is that probably the patient will say that 
the loss is worse in bed (possibly due to the warmth), so I 
always advise the use of a couch during the daytime. 


ELECTRICITY. 


The intra-uterine application of a continuous current 
ing from 15 to milliampéres was some years 
back ushered in with a fiourish of trumpets as a remedy 
which would do away with the necessity for operations on 
fibroids; but, alas, it has not stood the test of experienoe, 
and almost all observers who have tried it, whilst admitting 
that by its cauterising action on the endometrium it may 
ve temporary relief, agree that it very rarely cures nor does 
t cause the fibroid to dwindle away. According to Vine- 
burg, who collected cases from Keith, Engelmann, Gautier, 
and others particularly skilled in the treatment, out of 372 
cases treated nine were cured and five died. The treatment 
of fibroids by galvano-puncture is unsurgical and dangerous 
and should never be attempted. 


SURGICAL MEASURES. 

Supposing, however, that a few months’ trial of ergot and 
rest has not the desired effect on the hemorrhage. The next 
treatment is 

Curettage of the endometrium.—The cervical canal must 
be thoroughly dilated with the strictest aseptic precautions 
until it will admit the finger. The uterine cavity is then 

for polypi or small submucous myomata, and if 
neither be found the whole endometrium is thoroughly 
scraped away, whilst at the same time the uterine cavity is 
washed out with a 1 in 2000 hot solution of perchloride of 
mercury by means of a sharp flushing curette and after- 
wards the vagina is plugged with iodoform gauze. This 
curettage not infrequently gives great, if only temporary, 
relief. At the present moment I have under my care a patient 
who consulted me for an almost continuous loss of blood, 
which had been going on for nearly 18 months, during which 
time the only treatment adopted was drugs and rest. I 
found a fibroid uterus reaching balf-way up to the 
umbilicus and on dilating the cervix and passing my fore- 
finger in it met a precisely similar condition to that shown 
in Fig.1. Having scraped away an exceedingly hypertrophied 
and vascular endometrium the result bas been that all bæmor- 
rhage ceased forthwith and the patient, to her intense 
delight, has had two perfectly normal periods. It remains 
to be seen how long before it will be necessary to adopt 
further measures. It is a wise procedure always to explore 
the uterine cavity before recommending hysterectomy or 
other severe operations for uterine hemorrhage, as some- 
times polypi or small submucous myomata may be found 
and readily removed with complete relief, even though 
a large tumour still remains in the uterine wall. 
About 16 years ago I had two cases in my ward 
at the same time which taught me a lesson. Both 
patients were suf ering from excessive menorrhagia and each 
had a fibroid ute: us reaching half-way up to the umbilicus, 
I removed the ovaries and tubes in each case with a view of 
bringing on an artificial menopause and the patients left the 


hospital. In neither case did the hem cease and 
the women were re-admitted. Before performing hysterec- 
tomy I decided to explore the uterine cavity and on deine 10 
found in one patient a fibroid polypus of the size of a small 
. This was easily removed and all hæmorrhage ceased 

m that time. On exploring the uterine cavity of the 
other patient there was nothing whatever abnormal found, 


Fic. 1. 


Myomatous uterus laid open from behind. a, Cut surface of the 

wall. b, Myoma occupying the whole of the anterior 

wall and pushing inwards into the uterine cavity. c Cut 

peritoneal edges from which flaps were reflected down. d, Pyo- 
salpinx of the left Falloplan tube. One-third natural size. 


so this was an example of failure of removal of the 
appendages Si stop hemorrhage, and hysterectomy had to 
be ormed. 

We must now proceed to consider the graver surgical 
procedures that may be adopted in cases of uterine fibroids 
where the simple measures already mentioned are either 
inapplicable (as, for instance, when the tumours are causing 
pressure symptoms) or ineffectual. 

Removal of the ovaries and tubes.—This operation, which 
was frequently practised some years back, has now rightly 
fallen into desuetude, because not only was it found some- 
times impossible to remove the appendages owing to their 
being firmly adherent to the uterus, but the mortality was 
not insignificant and (most sae hah of all) the operation 
sometimes failed either to stop the growth of the tumour or 
to check the bæmorrhage, as in the case which I have just 
mentioned to you. 

Vaginal enucleation or morcellement.—Here the os uteri is 
well dilated so as to admit two fingers and then by means 
forceps and scissors even large submucous myomata i 
been cut away piecemeal and the uterine cavity stuffed yor 
iodoform gauze to prevent hsmorrbage. Now, although 
operation has some advocates at the present day it is to sd 
mind a most unsurgical and dangerous method of treating £U 
mucous fibroids, unless these be quite small, and in proce 
of becoming polypoid. Just imagine, for instance, attempt: 
ing to enucleate the tumours in these cases (Fig. 1 ap 
Fig. 2). It might have been ible to remove the 
in Fig. 2, but notice how thin the uterine wall is over Lig 
of the mass and how very likely the operator would pe 
penetrate the peritoneal cavity. Quite recently I was 
sulted by a patient for severe losses of blood at 5 
times. On examination a fibroid of the size of a large rere 
was detected in the posterior uterine wall, and on d 125 if 
the cervical canal I found a submucous myoma of the 3 Cont 
an unshelled walnut projecting into the uterine cavity, 17 
not polypoid); after breaking down the capsule un f 
finger-nail I was able to twist out the fibroid by ager ent 
volsellum forceps and with complete relief to the p3 
symptoms. At the present moment I have a very in admi 
case under my care. A woman, aged 42 years, Was is very 
for repeated and excessive losses of blood. She ' op 
emaciated and quite blanched from bemorrbage- — 
examination the uterus felt enlarged to the size of 8 + tbe 
cocoa-nut ; the os uteri was dilated sufficiently to t the 08 
finger-tip and a red mass could be seen and ee 
and apparently involving the anterior lip of the 0 that 
Examination with tbe finger caused free bleeding, — 
the growth was feared to be malignant. Under ante 
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however, and after dividing the cervix I found a submucous 
fibroid of the size of a large orange embedded in the posterior 
uterine wall but the greater portion of it projecting into the 
uterine cavity, to the walls of which it was universally 
adherent. After breaking down the adhesions I cut the 
mas away piecemeal, then twisted the part in the uterine 
wall out of its bed, leaving a cavity of the size of a Tangerine 
orange. The uterine cavity was stuffed with iodoform 
gauze and the patient is doing well. These two cases illus- 
wate not only the kind of case in whicb vaginal enucleation 
is preferable to hysterectomy, but also the valae of exploring 
the uterine cavity. Enucleation, I feel confident, has in the 
vast majority of cases a far higher mortality than hyster- 
ectomy and no compensating advantages. It may be said 
that it saves the uteras, but surely this is a disadvantage and 
source of possible future danger, for not only is the uterine 
wall unduly thin after enucleation bat it must be remembered 
that in cases of uterine fibroids the uterine muscle itself is 
in a state of degeneration. There is small-celled infiltra- 
tion in and around both the muscular fibres and the vessels, 
so that one could not but contemplate with dread the possi- 
bility of a woman becoming pregnant who had had a myoma 
mucſeated from her uterus. Apart from the inherent 
difficulties of enucleation death may take place from sepsis, 
peritonitis, or hsemorrhage. Cases have occurred where it 
has been necessary to perform hysterectomy a few hours 
after enucleation in order to stop bæmorrhage. 

Myomectomy is indicated where the tumour is sub- peri- 
toneal and attached to the uterus by a pedicle. The pedicle 
is transfixed and tied with stout silk and then a wedge- 
shaped piece is cat out of the raw surface of the stump and 
the flaps are brought accurately together by a continuous 
fine silk suture. Martin of Berlin opens the abdomen and 
then makes an incision over the fibroid and shells it out and 
carefully sutures the wall together so as to prevent bleeding. 
This, however, is an operation, in my opinion, not so safe as 
hysterectomy and my remarks just made as to leaving a 
damaged uterus after enucleation equally apply here. 

Hysterectomy .—Lastly we come to the consideration of the 
di€erent 5 by which the whole or greater part of 
the uterus is removed. These operations may be classified as 
follows: (A) Vaginal hysterectomy; and (B) abdominal 
hysterectomy, (1) total (pan-hysterectomy), and (2) partial 
(a) extra-peritoneal, and (5) intra-peritoneal. I shall make 


FIG. 2. 


Uterus with interstitial aud submucous myoma of the size of a fist. 
a, Uterine cavitv. b, Myoma laid open from behind. c, Capsule 
ab ata d, Uterine wall. e, Cut edge of cervix. One-third 

ural size. 


bat few remarks about any of these except as regards the 
intra-peritoneal variety of abdominal hysterectomy, as I am 
firmly convinced that that is tbe best operation of all. 
Where the uterine fibroid is no bigger than a man’s fist 
it is recommended by some to remove the uterus per 
vaginam just the same as for cancer of that organ, 
but as the mortality from uncomplicated intra-peritoneal 
hysterectomy is not, in my opinion, more than 1 per cent. 
or 2 per cent., this operation is preferable in all cases to 
vaginal hysterectomy, not only because the risk is less but 
also because the operator can better deal with any co-existing 


disease of the ovaries or tubes. Some operators advise 
removing the whole uterus through the abdomen (pan- 
hysterectomy) in preference to leaving a small stump con- 
sisting of a bit of the cervix, but I fail to see any advantage 
(rather the reverse) in opening the vaginal canal which one 
cannot feel positive is in an aseptic state. Of course, where 
the fibroid involves the cervix and dips into the vagina (as 
in a case reported by me in THE LANCET‘) nothing but total 
abdominal hysterectomy is possible. 

With regard to extra-peritoneal hysterectomy in which the 
stump of the uterus is clamped by a serre-nceud brougkt out- 
side the abdomen and fixed at the lower extremity of the 
external incision it is only necessary to say that this method 
is—or ought to be—now a relic of barbarism, jast as much 
as the extra-peritoneal treatment of the pedicle of an ovarian 
tumour, and any surgeon who practices it fails in his duty to 
his patients by not keeping abreast of the advance of 
surgical science, 

Lastly, there is intra-peritoneal hysterectomy and I will 
briefly give you the details of this. The abdomen is opened 
by an incision extending from the pubes to the umbilicus (or 
further, if necessary), a large flat sponge is passed in to 
protect the intestines from injury and to absorb any blood, 
the uterus is drawn outside the abdominal cavity, and part of 
the sponge is pressed well down into the pelvis. As it is 
important to leave the ovary and tube on one side at least, 
the appendages are examined and if either side appears 
unhealthy that is removed. The broad ligament is transfixed 
by a pedicle needle armed with a double silk ligature and the 
ligament is tied in two places and divided between, leaving 
the ovary attached to the outer side of the broad 
ligament, if healthy (or to the uterus if the reverse). 
Next, by separating with the finger the two layers of cut 

toneum at the side of the uterus one can usually get 
right down to the uterine vessels lying in loose cellular tissue 
by the side of the cervix. By means of a small semicircular 
sharp needle the vessels are surrounded with silk, and when 
this is tied the ovarian and uterine vessels will have been 
secured on one side. By a similar 5 on the opposite 
side all the circulation is arrested in the tumour and the 
next step can be taken without any loss of blood to tbe 
patient—and this is very important, owing to her usually 
exsanguined condition. By ranning a scalpel across the 
uterus, back and front, on a level with the cut stumps of 
the broad ligaments, anterior and posterior peritoneal 
flaps are mapped out and these are dissected down 
to a level with the ligatures round the uterine vessels. 
Care must be taken not to buttonhole the posterior 
flap, which strips down with some difficulty. The 
cervix uteri is now cut across just above the liga- 
tures on the uterine vessels and the tumour is removed. 
If the vessels have been properly secured the stump 
will be bloodless, but if there be oozing it may be 
necessary to re-tie them on one or both sides. The next step 
is an important one, as it consists in completely shutting off 
the cut stamp from the peritoneal cavity by bringing the 
two flaps of peritoneum together by a continuous Lembert 
suture commencing at the ligatured broad ligament on one 
side and ending at the opposite side. The flat sponge is now 
removed from the abdominal cavity and the abdominal 
wound is sewn up in three layers: (1) continuous fine silk for 
the peritoneum ; (2) rather thicker continuous silk for the 
cut edges of the rectal sheaths ; and (3) ditto for the skin. 
The entire operation is often performed without the loss of an 
ounce of blood. 

Since my early cases of this operation there are a few 
improvements which I have adopted. The first is to leave 
the ovary and tube on one side if possible. By doing £o 
the patient’s convalescence is much easier; she is spared all 
those disagreeable symptoms attaching to the onset of the 
menopause, besides which her sexual feelings are the same 
as before the operation. Of course in some instances both 
ovaries and tubes are diseased and then there is no alterna- 
tive but to remove them. The next improvement is, when- 
ever possible, to tie the uterine vessels as well as the ovarian 
before cutting the peritoneal flaps, as it saves the patient the 
loss of some blood. When, however, the uterus is very much 
expanded at its lower end by the growth (and especially 
when this extends into one or both broad ligaments), it will 
not be possible to get at the uterine arteries until the flaps 
are reflected down. Formerly I used to cut out a wedge- 
shaped piece of the stump and sew the flaps together by a 
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Date of 
operation. 


1896. 
May lst. 


June 23rd. 
Oct. 22nd. 
Oct. 23rd. 
Oct. 27th. 
Dec. 3lst. 
1897. 
Jan. 8th. 


Jan. 22nd. 


Feb. 12th. 


Feb. 19th. 


March 12th. 


March 15th. 


March 18th. 


March 19th. 


March 19th. 


March 22nd. 


April lst. 
April Ist. 
April 11th. 
April 28th. 
May 23rd. 
May 27th. 


July 2nd. 


Oct. 14th. 
Oct. 20th. 
Oct. 21st. 


Nov. llth. 


Dec. 10th. 
Dec. 12th. 
Dec. 16th. 


1898. 
Jan. 23rd. 


Feb. 20d. 
Feb. 10th. 


Feb. 11th. 


Feb. 26th. 
Feb. 26th. 
March 6th. 


April lst. 


Where 


performed. 


Chelsea 
Hospital. 
In private 
practice. 
Middlesex 
Hospital. 
Chelsea 
Hospital. 


In private 
practice. 


Middlesex 
Hospital. 
Chelsea 
Hospital. 
Middlesex 
Hospital. 
Middlesex 
Hospital. 
Chelsea 
Hospital. 


Chelsea 
Hospital. 


Middlesex 
Hospital. 


Middlesex 
Hospital. 


Chelsea 
Hospital. 


Chelsea 
Hospital. 


In private 
practice. 
Middlesex 
Hospital. 
Middlesex 
Hospital. 
In private 
practice. 
In private 
Practice. 


In private 
practice. 


Middlesex 
Hospital. 


Middlesex 
Hospital. 


Middlesex 
Hospital. 
In private 
practice. 
Middlesex 
Hospital. 


Chelsea 
Hospital. 


Middlesex 
Hospital. 
In private 
practice. 


Middlesex 
Hospital. 


In private 
practice. 
In private 
practice. 
In private 
practice, 


Chelsea 
Hospital. 


Chelsea 
Hospital. 
Chelsea 
Hospital. 
In private 
practice. 


Chelsea 
Hospital. 


— ĩͤ — — — 


Nature of tumour. 


— — e 


Multiple myomata reaching up 
to the umbilicus. 


Multiple myomata reaching 
above the umbilicus. 
Multiple myomata reaching 


above the umbilicus. 

Soft myoma of the size of a pine- 
apple. 

Multiple myomata filling the 


pelvis and reaching above the 
umbilicus. 


Multiple SSPE up to the 
umbilicus. 


Multiple ERA up ‘to the 
umbilicus. 


Cystic myoma of the size 
foetal head. 


Multiple myomata up to 
umbilicus. 


Multiple myomata up to 
umbilicus, 


Multiple myomata up to 
umbilicus. 


of a 


the 


the 
the 


Multiple myomata filling 
abdomen and reaching to 
xiphoid cartilage. 


Myomata filling the pelvis, ex- 
panding the cervix, and reaching 
up to the umbilicus. 


Myomata of the size of a fatal 
head. 


Myomata filling the right broad 
ligament and extending up to 
the umbilicus, 


Single myoma reaching one inch 
above the umbilicus. 


Myomata extending up to the 
umbilicus. 


Myoma filling the pelvis and 
expanding both broad ligaments. 


Multiple myomata of the size of 
a head. 


Myomata extending above the 
umbilicus. 


Myomata extending above the 
umbilicus. 


Myomata filling the pelvis and 
reaching up to the umbilicus. 


Large myoma filling the abdomen. 


Myoma of the size of a cocoanut. 


Myoma reaching above the 


umbilicus, 
Myoma of the size of a cocoanut. 


x 
Myoma impacted in the pelvis, 
also reaching above the um- 
bilicus. 


Myoma of the size of two fists. 
Pelvic and abdominal myomata. 


Pregnancy with interstitial and 
sub-serous myomata. 


Myoma reaching two inches above 
the umbilicus. 


Myoma of the size of a cocoa- 
nut. 


Myomata reaching above the 
umbilicus. 


Myoma 
umbilicus, 


reaching to the 


Myoma of the size of a fist. 


Myomata reaching up to the 
costal margin. 


Enormous tumour; the abdomen 
of the size of pregnancy at term, 


Pelvic myoma. 


68 CONSECUTIVE CASES OF ABDOMINAL HYSTERECTOMY FOR UTERINE FIBROIDS. 


—— ͤ ͤ ee 


Indications for operation. 


Profuse metrorrhagia. 


Increasing growth; no bæmor- 
rhage. 


Increasing growth; profuse 
metrorrhagia. 
Increasing rather rapidly. 


Retention of urine. 


Progressive growth ; no hemor- 
rhage. 
Profuse met rorrhagla. 
Prof use metrorrhagia. 
Profuse met rorrhagia. 
Prof use metrorrhagia. 


Increasing in size and causing 
difficult defecation and numb- 
ness in the lett leg. 


Increasing growth ; 
rhagia. 


metror- 
Frequent retention of urine. 


Metrorrhagia and retention of 
urine. 


Progressive growth and metror- 
rhagia. 

Metrorrhagia. 
Metrorrhagia. 
Retention of urine. 

Pain and increasing growth. 
Severe hemorrhage and in- 

creasing growth. 
Excessive menorrhagia. 
Excessive menorrhagia with 
retention of urine. 
Increasing growth. 
Severe menorrhagia. 
Severe menorrhagia. 


Severe menorrhagia. 


(Edema and phlebitis of the left 
leg; menorrhagia. 


Hxcesslve metrorrhagia. 
Pain and retention of urine. 


Pain and increasing growth. 


Severe hemorrhage. 
Severe hemorrhage. 
Severe hemorrhage. 


Metrorrhagia and retention of 
urine. 


Menorrhagia and metrorrhagia. 
Rapid growth. 
Rapid growth. 
Dysuria ; menorrhagia. 


— — . 


Result. Remarks. 
Cured. Ether bronchitis after 
operation. 
ü Recovery uninterrupted. 
T 75 " 
” ” 1 
T i 55 
T 10 1 
5 ” 10 
T ” 10 
57 ~ u 
5 ” ” 
” 15 55 
Death. Pulmonary embolism on 
the eighteenth day.“ 
Cured. | Recovery uninterrupted. 
” n 9 
s3 Secondary hæmorrhage 


97 


9 


on the fourteenth day. 


Recovery uninterrupted. 


Death. | Very collapsed after the 


operation; died from 


cardiac failure. 


Cured. | Recovery uninterrupted. 


9 


57 


97 


Death. 


Cured. 


93 


LAJ 


LAJ 


Great tympanites; car- 
diac failure on the fourth 
day ; no peritonitis. 


Recovery uninterrupted. 


Convalescence retarded 
by ill-defined pneumonia 
on the twenty-sixth day. 


Recovery uninterrupted. 
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* 
68 CONSECUTIVE CASES OF ABDOMINAL HYSTERECTOMY FOR UTERINE FIBROIDS—(continued). 


| Date of Where 
No “age | operation. | performed. Nature of tumour. 


| Hospital. the umbilicus. 
U  % | April 22nd. N Myoma filling the pelvis. Menorrhagia and metrorrhagia. 
i or ital. l 
4. 3 | JuneSth. | In pr.. e | Myoma reaching above the Pain and metrorrhagia. 
! practice. umbilicus. 
2 | {1 June 2ith. Chelsea | Myoma reaching above the | Severe menorrhagia and 
i | Hospital. | umbilicus. metrorrhagia. 
3 7 July lst. In private | Myoma of the size of a cocoanut. Severe menorrhagia and 
practice. metrorrhagia. 
AIR | July 15th Chelsea | Pelvic and abdominal myomata. | Retention of urine; menor- 
Hospital. rhagia. 
§ | 42 Sept. 30th. Chelsea Myoma 5 the pelvis and Pain and hemorrhage. 
| Hospital. sing two inches above the 
umbilicus, 
5 | 44 Oct. 6th. | Middlesex | Myomata of the size of a cocoa- Excessive hemorrhage. 
Hospital. nut. 
nj 3 | Oct. 15th. In private | Myomata reaching up to the Severe metrorrhagla. 
practice. umbilicus. 
8) 50 | Oct. 31st. Chelsea | Myomata filling the pelvis and | Abdominal pain; frequent and 
| HospitaL | reaching up to the umbilicus. painful micturition. 
9) 47 | Oct. Zlst. Chelsea | Myoma reaching halfway up to Profuse menorrhagia. 
Hospital. | the umbilicus. 
50 Dec. 17th. | Middlesex | Myoma reaching to the umbili- | Retention of urine and in- 
Hospital. | cus. creasing growth. 
5l | 48 | Dec. 17th. | Middlesex | Myoma reaching up to the ensi- Severe metrorrhagla. 
1899. Hospital. | form cartilage. 
22 Š | April 28th. Chelsea Myom rising above the pubis, Dysuria and abdominal pain. 
Hospital. | also pressing down the bladder. 
S| 32 | April 28th. Chelsea | Myoma rising above the pubis, Dysuria and abdominal pain. 
Hospital. | also pressing down the bladder. 
4 | 42 April th. | Middlesex | Myomata reaching to the um- | Abdominal pain; increasing 
| Hospital. bilicus. growth. The patient cannot 
work. 
5, 3 | May9th. | In piliata Pelvic and abdominal myomata. Pain and retention of urine. 
practice. 
6 26 May IITth. In N Myoma of the size of two fists. Severe menorrhagia. 
practice. k 
7 | 42 June 8th. | Chelsea | Myoma reaching to the umbilicus Continual hemorrhage. 
| Hospital. | and filling the pelvis. 
8 4&3 June 9th. f Middlesex Myoma of the size of a cocoanut. ‘Repeated floodings.“ 
ospital. 
5 | 48 | June 22nd. | Middlesex | Pregnancy with fibroids of the Irregular floodings. 
| Hospital. | cervix. 
© | 29 | July 27th. | Middlesex | Myoma of the size of a fetal Severe menorrhagis. 
| Hospital. head. 
5l 42 | July 30th. In private Myoma filling Douglas's pouch. Pain and hemorrhage. 
practice. 
& | 31 | Sept. 2lst. In private| Myoma reaching up to the Severe menorrhagia. 
A practice. umbilicus. 
65 35 | Sept 30th. | In private| Myoma of the size of a cocoa- Severe menorrhagia. 
l practice. nut. 
63 | 45 | Oct. Stb. Middlesex | Myoma filling the pelvis. Pain and difficulty in micturi- 
Hospital. tion. 
© 47 , Oct. 12th. | Middlesex | Myomata reaching the umbilicus. Severe menorrhagia. 
i | : | Hospital. 
6 40 | Nov. 5th. i In private | Large mvoma reaching nearly to | Increasing growth and pain. 
| practice. | the ensiform cartilage. | 
57 | 44 | Nov. lth. Chelsea | Myoma reaching half way to the Menorrhagia and dysmenorrhea. 
| 1900. Hospital. umbilicus. 
63 | 2 | Feb. 15th, | Middlesex | Myoma reaching up to the um- Increasing sizs and severe men- 
i | Hospital. | bilicus. | orrhagia. 


——— 


18488. 
| 43 | April lith. Middlesex 


Indications for operation. 


Mvoma extending half way up Menorrhagia. 


i 


| 


Result. Remarks. 


Cured. | Recovery uninterrupted. 


99 


Death. Death on the fourth day 
from cardiac failure; 
no peritonitis; œdema 
of the lungs; 36 calculi 
in the gall-bladder. 


Cured. | Recovery uninterrupted. 


se LAJ oe 
os 
99 
99 LAJ 
on 


oe 99 


Thrombosis first of the 
left femoral vein and 
then of the right. 7 


Recovery uninterrupted. 


ve LAJ 
vse 
ee 


Tals patient had not a single bad symptom for 18 days and was, in 
eL avout to leave the hospital. An hour after a hearty dinner, whilst 
15 the bed pen, she suddenly fell back dead. A post- mortem ex- 
He nation revealed a large pulmonary embolus which had its origin in 
: left internal iliac vein. The uterine stump was healthy and the 
5 flaps were firmly united. There was no trace of peri- 
‘i This patlent was very pale and unhealthy looking. 14 days after 
i Operation she had rather a profuse hæmorrhage from the vagina 
ie a tumour formed in the left side of the abdomen reaching up to a 
evel with the umbilicus. The woman was somewhat collapsed. She 
55 etherised. I then transfused her with four pints of saline fluid, 
75 which I opened the abdomen. cleared out the blood and clots from 
: ween the layers of the left broad ligament, and secured the b eeding 
eseis by putting on three large clamp forceps. Iodoform gauze was 
anes round the forceps and the abdominal incision was closed. The 
pales and gauze were removed after 48 hours. An indiarubher 
hl a was inserted and the patient made an uninterrupted 
i This case was Very difficult as the o 
peration was complicated bv a 
re AIDE cyst in each broad ligament ; both cysts ruptured during 
ue and filled the pelvis with pus; notwithstanding this the 
gy made an uneventful recovery. 
3 The operation was uncomplicated. The abdominal wound was 
beslel and the stitches were removed on the eighth day, strips of 


| 


adhesive plaster being put on to support the abdominal wall. Next 
day the patient had a violent fit of retching : the whole length of the 
abdominal wound re-opened and a large quantity of intestine was 
forced out between the strapping. I was hurriedly sent for and on 
arrival at the Nursing Home found the intestines covered with plaster 
and blue wool. I cleansed them as well as I could, replaced them, and 
sewed up the abdominal wound anew. The patient (to my astonish- 
ment) recovered without a single bad symptom. 

This patient (who was sent to me by Dr. Henry Holberton of 
Hampton Court) had the largest myoma I have operated upon. When 
the abdomen was opened I found that the left broad ligament con- 
tained a large amount of the mass and after its removal a huge cavit, 
remained between the layers of the broad ligament. This cavit 
completely closed by whipping the sides securely together from below 
upwards by a continuous silk suture, and thus obviated the necessit 
for the use of a drainagetube. Recovery was complete an 
uninterrupted. 

€ This patient was sent to me by Mr. A. S. Cooke of Stroud. She was 
a single woman and was very anæmic from loss of blood. The operation 
was uncomplicated, but during convalescence sbe first developed 
thrombosis of the left femoral vein. And as this was getting better a 
similar condition developed on the right side; she had no other 
unfavourable symptom; no abdominal pain or tenderness; the 
thrombosis was evidently due to her very anemic condition. She 
recovered perfectly. 
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continuous silk suture, but now I omit this as it is unneces- 
sary to close the upper end of the cervical canal; indeed, 
there is a possible advantage in leaving it open, as 
if there were any oozing from the stump the blood 
might escape through the cervical canal into the vagina. 
Up to the present date I have performed intra-peritoneal 
hysterectomy 68 times with four deaths (see Table), but 
one of these occurred when the patient was convalescent and 
about to leave the hospital, so that my mortality is 44 per 
cent., and this percentage seems to me a fair one for 
cases of this operation, but, as I have already stated, wnere 
the operation is an uncomplicated one, the mortality »nould 
not be more than 1 per cent. or 2 per cent. 

This operation of intra-peritoneal hysterectomy is, in 
uncomplicated cases and when the tumour (or tumours) does 
not involve the cervix, a by no means difficult one, but when 
the growth fills the pelvic cavity and also burrows between the 
layers of the b ligament and when there are adhesions 
between it and the intestines, &c., I i e that there is no 
operation that taxes the skill and resources of a surgeon 
more. In the cases in which the tumour grows between the 
layers of the broad ligament (as in Fig. 3) after it has been 


FIG. 


ounce of turpentine in a pint of hot water to be thrown high 
up the bowel. As a rule one injection is sufficient, but if not 
it is repeated three or four times a day. To these injections 
of tine and to the bypodermic injections of strychnine 
I pin my faith. I do not believe in saline aperients by the 
mouth ; indeed, unless flatus be freely passed per anum, the less 
put into the stomach the better. After operation my patients 
have nothing to drink for the first 24 hours, except a teaspoon- 
ful of hot water every hour if they suffer much from thirst. 
Ik there be much retching or ness a feeder of hot water in 
which 20 grains of bicarber.tte of soda have been dissolved 
will often give great reliei. As to food, it is a good plan to 
begin on the next day with three ounces of tea and milk (they 
usually beg for a cup of tea), then one ounce of milk with 
half an ounce of hot water every hour afterwards (unless 
sickness should set in, when everything by mouth must be 
stopped and the strength be maintained by nutrient enemata). 
After a day or two the quantity of nourishment can be in- 
creased and it need not be given as frequently as every hour. 
Beef-tea or chicken-broth may alternate with the milk. 
Everything taken by mouth should be hot, as cold things— 
such as ice, soda-water, &c.—are liable to cause flatulent 


3. 


Multiple myomata of uterus. a, Bristle passed through cut cervical canal. b, Portion of large tumour which grew between the layers 
of the left broad ligament. c, Cut edge of peritoneum. One-third natural size. - 


shelled out a raw cavity is left. This cavity is best treated 
by whipping the walls securely together from below upwards 
(after hæmorrhage has been stopped) by means of a con- 
tinuous silk suture, and thus the necessity for drainage either 
by a tube or by iodoform gauze is obviated. i 

I will bring this lecture to a close by a few hints on the 
treatment of the patient both before and after operation. 
If a woman be very weak and pale from loss of blood she 
should be put on a generous diet and given an iron mixture 
for a few weeks prior to operation. There are two chief 
causes of death after hysterectomy—viz., heart failure and 
intestinal paralysis. The best way to prevent the first is to 
let the patient have a hypodermic injection of three minims 
of solution of strychnia three times a day for a week before 
the operation and three or four days after it. A beef- 
tea enema, with half an ounce of brandy if necessary, 
should be given a few hours after the operation and 
repeated every six hours until the patient is taking 
plenty of nourishment by the mouth. Always be on 
your guard lest intestinal paralysis with dangerous tym- 
panites should set in. Hysterectomy ap to cause much 
shock to the sympathetic system and if you allow marked 
tympanites to occur your patient will probably succumb to it 
no matter what you do. Prevention is far better than cure 
and my plan is as follows: a rectal tube is passed well up 
the bowel every four hours after the operation, and if flatus 
is not passing after 24 hours have elapsed I order an 


distension. Morphia (or opium in any form) should never be 
administered unless the patient be in great pain (which she 
seldom is) or is very restless. The bowels are moved bya 
soap-and-water enema on the sixth or seventh day, after 
which the superficial suture in the abdominal wall is removed 
and the patient is given solid food. 

Remember, gentlemen, that at the present day peritonitis 
ought never to be met with after abdominal section, unless, 
of course, some condition existing at the time of operation, 
such as the rupture of an ovary or a Fallopian tube contain- 
ing pus, gives rise to it. Apart from such unavoidable com- 
plication if peritonitis sets in you may be sure that there is 
something faulty in the details of the operation. The hands 
and arms of the operator, of his assistant, or of the nurses 
may not be aseptic or the instruments or sponges have not 
been perfectly prepared. It is a sacred duty, then, which 
devolves on everyone taking any part in an abdominal 
section to see to it that he or she has left nothing undone 
that could possibly help to save the patient’s life. 


PLYMOUTH BorovueH AsyLuM.—At the meeting 
of the Plymouth Borough Council held on April 9th it was 
decided to enlarge the Plymouth Borough Lunatic Asylum at 
Blackadown by erecting buildings to accommodate 250 
additional patients. The estimated cost, including furnish- 
ing, was £32,500. 
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COXA VARA.! 
Br C. B. KEETLEY, F. R. O. S. ENG., 


SEXIOR SURGEON TO THE WEST LONDON HOSPITAL. 


(ola VARA may be defined as a deformity of the upper 
epiphyseal region of the femur in which the head of the bone 
nicks to s lower level than normal, in extreme cases almost 
waching the lesser trochanter. Coxa vara has also been 
mmed ‘curvature of the neck of the femur,” but it is not 
likely that so short and handy a name will be displaced by a 
prase including seven words and not less open to criticism. 


The upper epiphyseal region of the femur. I., II., III., 
epiphyses. (From a specimen in the Museum of the 


Royal College of Surgeons of England.) 


In coxa vara the upper border of the neck of the femur is 
kager than normal and the lower border shorter than 
normal (see Figs. 2 and 3). Tbe upper border may be as 
mach as three times the normal length. A necessary result 
is that the neck is more horizontal than normal or it may 
descend instead of ascending in the usual way. The 
articular surface of the head may thus come to look down- 
wards. There is another remarkable and practically im- 
portant change. The neck is bent in a horizontal as well as 
in a perpendicular plane, with the convexity forwards 
(Figs. 4 and 5). 

Cora vara does not consist of a mere diminution of the 
angle formed by the long axis of the neck with the long axis 
of the shaft of the femur. Indeed, the changes are not 
confined to the neck. They always involve the head and 
sometimes extend some distance down the shaft, just as in 
genu valgum the deforming influence often affects and 
carves the lower third or half of the shaft. The horizontal 
change is perhaps not constant. It manifests itself 
clinically by producing eversion and diminished range of 
laversion of the limb. Hofmeister arranged a collection of 
53 cases of coxa vara into three groups: (1) with no outward 
rotation; (2) with outward rotation; and (3) with inward 
rotation (rare, only three cases). No one but Hofmeister him- 
a had met with examples of this third group. In one of 

cases one limb belonged to Group 1 and the other to Group 
55 hen a perpendicular section is made, the strongest and 

a compact part of the bone is seen to be not the lowest 

Part of the neck but the upper part, near the epiphyseal 
8 on both the distal and proximal side of that 


ie: articular cartilage is sometimes thinned towards the 

of the head. Usually there are no osteophytic 
ecol and, with the exception of my own first case, no 
erana of rickets have been seen on microscopic 
though * Perhaps because the rachitic process was over, 
canine oe the deformity behind. A microscopic 
was mad on of the wedge of bone removed from my case 

e by Dr. W. S. Colman, then house physician at 


14 
1900. Per read before the Medical Society of London on March 12th, 


FIG. 2. 


ARTICULAR 
SURFACE j 


Fic. 3. 


Fig. 2 and Fig. 3 respectively. Fosterior and anterior 

iagrammatic views of the neck, &c., of a femur affected 
with coxa vara. (After Kocher, Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir 
Chirurgie, 1894, Band xxxviii., p. 536.) Note the articular 
surface looking backwards and downwards instead of in- 
wards and upwards. 


FIG. 4. 


Similar specimen to that sketched in Fig. 2 and Fig. 3, but 
viewed respectively from above and from below. (Pen-and- 
ink sketch after Kocher’s engravings, showing the horizontal 
curvature of the femoral neck, which limits the range of 


inversion.) 


Ld 
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the West London Hospital. It showed exactly such 
changes as are seen ia bones known to be affected with 
rickets.” Very frequently other, pfobably rachitic, deformi- 
ties co-exist. The co-existence of scoliosis and genu valgum 
suggested to me the correct diagnosis in my first case. 

Writers who do not believe in the relation of rachitis 
adolescentium to coxa vara seem to have curious ideas of 
what are the usual symptoms of the former affection. For 
instance, one author says of a case: ‘‘No evidence of 
rickets ; genu valgum present on both sides”! Surely the 
conjunction of coxa vara and genu valgum is itself evidence 
of rickets, though, of course, not conclusive. 

Adolescents attacked with rickets do not present the same 
clinical picture as infants. They are not visibly rachitic in 
every limb. They are not pot-bellied, bow-legged, bead- 
ribbed, &c., any more than they are unable to walk and 
collapse in the spine when they sit down. The older a 

rson is when attacked with rickets the more limited and 
ocalised are his resultant deformities likely to be. 

Deformity of the upper end of the femur, including 
increased angularity of the neck, has been recognised for 
many years as a common symptom of general rickets in 
young children. Jenner referred to it in his lectures. What 
has attracted so much attention in the last 11 years is the 
deformity when observed in adolescents. 

I believe that in many, if not in most, cases of genu 
valgum the knee deformity is a compensatory curve to a 
certain degree of coxa vara. It would take too long a 
digression to give reasons, but I would invite anyone inter- 
ested in the question to examine the rachitic skeletons pre- 
served in our museums. 

Another thing which I have twice distinctly noticed in 
cases of my own, and which I believe I can trace in the 
portrait given by Kocher of one of his cases, is an altera- 
tion in shape of the bones of the face and forehead. I 
do not like to call it a deformity. It is not necessarily 
unpleasing. It is most marked in one case (Fig. 8). The 
facial bones seem thin and expanded, especially in the 
orbital and nasal regions. I do not say that they are thin, 
only their appearance of expansion suggests it. The orbits 
are shallow and the eyeballs are inclined to be prominent. 
The ridge of the nose does not rise sharply. In fact, there 
is a lowness of relief about some of the features but some- 
thing essentially different from the ordinary flat face.“ 

Symptoms.—Pain in the hip, brought on or increased 
by walking, is almost always the first symptom noticed. 
This pain may extend down to the knee, which is perhaps 
one reason why these cases have been so often confounded 
with hip disease. Soon afterwards the patient begins to 
limp and soon tires on walking. In bilateral cases the 
second hip is generally attacked soon after the first—e.g., 
at an interval of three or four months. The usual age at 
commencement is from 12 to 18 years, especially about 15 
years of age. Eventually the objective signs ap The 
trochanter rises above its proper level, usually with 
shortening of the limb as a result. Abduction becomes 
limited or abolished at the hip, flexion also, as well as 
fhternal rotation. The foot is generally more or less everted. 
Genu valgum appears. It is probably a compensatory 
curvature. Flat-foot and lateral curvature of the spine are 
occasionally seen. In severe cases the movements of the hip 
become extremely limited, so that it may easily be supposed 
by mistake to be the seat of fibrous ankylosis. In a small 
proportion of cases external rather than internal rotation is 
reported to have been limited. Sometimes flexion is com- 
paratively free. The range of flexion can sometimes be 
increased by everting the limb. Passive mobility generally 
seems to be greater than active mobility. As is apt to be 
the case with ordinary flat-foot the venous circulation is 
often not good and the extremities tend to be rather cold 
and blue when allowed to hang down. When the thigh is 
much adducted the knees are thereby brought one in front of 
the other. It is then especially that genu valgum is likely 
to co-exist. A single-hip case limps, but when both hips 
are affected the sufferer waddles, shuffling one knee round 
the other as he walks. When the hips and knees are flexed 
in such a case the thighs cross. 

Diagnvosis.—My first case, the subject of which had visited 
various surgeons and hospitals. had been diagnosed as 
respectively periostitis of the femur (the trochanter was 
broader as well as higher than normal), sarcoma of the 
femur, and dislocation of the femur on the dorsum ilii. 
Other cases have been diagnosed as ‘‘arthritis adhesiva.” 
Iam afraid I do not know the meaning of this term, unless 


it means ankylosis secondary to inflammation of the joint. 
According to Frazer, it was the diagnosis made by Kocher 
of his first case before he had éxcised the joint and had 
seen the nature of the case explained by the 5 1 
have seen a case exhibited at a society as one of separation 
of epiphysis, and when I asked for the points which dis- 
tinguished it from coxa vara the distinguishing symptoms 
pointed out to me were exactly those of coxa vara. i 
case, or rather the skiagrams of it, are published as a case of 
separation of epiphysis. I have tried, but unsuccesefally, to 
see the patient. The waddling gait of congenital dislocation 
may suggest coxa vara. But the loosehess cf the joint in most 
cases of congenital dislocation contrasts with the stiffness 
of coxa vara. Coxa vara contrasts with hip disease in the 
following points. Gentle passive movements and pressing 

the head into the acetabulum are not painful. There 

are no startings at night. As a rule, wasting of the 

thigh is much less marked, though not absent. The 

head can be felt in the acetabulum, however high 

the trochanter may be, and it is not tender to direct 

pressure. Pain is easily relieved by rest without fixa- 

tion. Roentgen rays are of the greatest value in finally 

settling the diagnosis. The skiagram should be studied in 

connexion with the general clinical picture presented by the 

case. Nothing is more misleading than a skiagram studied 

by itself. l 

Prognosis.—The disease is progressive at first, but it tends 
ultimately to come to a stop. The deformity remains. In 
the worst cases not only is there great shortening but the 
joint is so stiff that the patient has difficulty in lacing bis 
boots and in sitting down comfortably, especially on a low 
chair, and is easily fatigued by walking. The general health 
does not suffer, except indirectly through pain and want of 
exercise. 

Treatment.—An obvious indication is to restore as far as 
possible the natural shape of the bone by osteotomy. 
Another is to relieve the pain by rest. A third is to increase 
the range of movements by passive exercises and even by 
forcible movements under anesthesia. One of my patients 
said that he was thus benefited by a bone-setter, who, I need 
not add, was quite mistaken as to the nature of the case he 
had to deal with. Palliative measures are rest in bed, with 
or without extension. Two or three weeks generally suffice 
to remove the pain and some of the stiffness. In old- 
standing cases iodide of potassium and salicylate of soda, as 
well as the systematic use of purgatives and maseage, might 
be also tried. I am referring to middle-aged patients or at 
least to cases of, say, ten years’ standing in which there 
is sometimes a suspicion of complication by gout or 
rheumatism. Bicycling was of great benefit to one of 
these cases (a unilateral coxa vara of 25 years’ duration). 
In the early years of the case sea-air, Parrish’s food, and 
other anti-rachitic remedies should be tried. It is im- 
possible to say when such treatment ceases to be useful. 
Although I think that the influence of weight pressure is a 
factor that has been greatly exaggerated in explaining 
this deformity, carrying weights to the extent of causing 
fatigue should be avoided, and if the patient’s occupation 
necessitates this he had better change it. None of my 
own patients followed occupations requiring them to carry 
weights. The relief of pain and stiffness by rest is apt to 
prove of only temporary value. Both are liable to recur after 
exposure to fatigue or on the occurrence of damp weather. 
Massage is frequently recommended. It can at best only 
relieve aching and lessen stiffness. It cannot affect the 
deformity. 

Operative treatment.—Io some of the earlier cases 8 
mistaken diagnosis led to the excision of the head and neck 
of the femur and part of the trochanters. As the joint is 
practically healthy excision is now pretty generally con- 
demned. The original excisions served a useful purpose, 
however, because they furnished the specimens from which 
first Miiller and afterwards Kocher gave accurate accounts of 
the anatomy of the disease. What is to be thought of reports 
like the following (a reference to one of Schneider's cases)? 
Patient limps. but has no pain. Treatment: resection of 
the hip-joint The patient was discharged cured.” Cored! 
What of? Not of the limp, we may be sure; not of tke 
adduction either, unless bony ankylosis ensued, nor of the 
shortening. Increased mobility may have been obtained, 
but at the expense of increased weakness and diminished 
length. 

The practical question at present is how and where to 
perform osteotomy. ‘' Kocher, Hofmeister, and others have 
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fee siwd a subtrochanteric osteotomy,” writes Frazer. He | osteotomy, except where, as in Macewen’s operation for genu 
a slender and the 


brig, might have added that subtrochanteric osteotomy had been 


a primed for coxa vara some years before by myself. It has 
ay recently been done and strongly recommended by Watson 
1 Iremoved a wedge. The patient herself was much 
iu pawiwit the result, mainly because it greatly diminished 
"pak the shortening. Watson Cheyne directed his attention 
may 

Fic. 6. 


From the case described by me in the Illustrated Medical 
N for September, 1888. Note the adduction at the left 
P, the 1 valgum, the eversion and the shortening. 
. The prominence at the hip is not the great trochanter, but 
2 is due to a curve in the shaft below. The great trochanter 
could be felt much higher and considerably above the level 
— need of the femur, which could be felt in the normal 
nen on. I performed a sub-trochanteric wedge-osteotomy 
in th is case in 1888, A skiagram of this case demonstrates 
€ hip the characteristic changes of coxa vara. 


— = 
>. 


2 — to remedying the eversion and effected great 
l to ae He used a silver plate and steel pins 
the ents in the corrected position. The 


f fragm 
: 18 pres deformity being mainly above the trochanter 
f ous indication would be for supra-trochanteric 
ny but for the comparative depth and difficulty of 
> and pat cr upper fragment, consisting only of the head 
l recommend the neck, after that operation. {It bas been 
< removal 1 by Kraske, whose operation consists of the 
. through an a wedge from the neck, with the base upwards, 
linear su anterior longitudinal incision. Budinger says that 
limb be key woc teric osteotomy does just as well if the 
ment. M pt well abducted and everted during the after treat- 
operator 4 ence of osteotomy in general is that if the 
generally be 4 practised osteotomist a better result can 
obtained from a wedge than from a linear 


valgum, the bone is comparatively deep an 
correction desired very simple. The neck of the femur is 
deep and slender, but the correction desired is not simple. 
The abnormally great lengtb of the upper border of the neck 
of the femur invites strongly to a wedge osteotomy. But it 
must be remembered that the lower border of the femoral 
neck is also abnormally short. No operation hitherto 


Fig. 7. 


From a youth, aged 18 years, the head of whose right femur 
was about on a level with his great trochanter. The 
shortening of the limb was almost completely compensated 
for by increased length of the leg below the knee. There 
13 well-marked symptoms of coxa vara from the age of 

years, 


performed would cure the shortness, which constitutes 
a part of the deformity which is of great practical 
importance. If the problem were merely one of 
joinery such a procedure as the following might be 


FIG. 8. 


Shows the face of the patient in one of my cases of coxa vara. 
The changes are exceptional, but I have seen similar, 
though less marked, features in another case. They prob- 
ably only occur when the rachitis has begun at an earlier 
age than adolescence. 
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adopted. The femur would be divided obliquely, from with- | original the others (viz., the papers of Hoffa, Lauenstein, 


Out inwards and downwards, just above the lesser trochanter. 
‘The outer surface of the upper fragment (D, Fig. 9) 
‘would be cut off and turned upwards with the muscles, 
which would be left attached to it. Then the surface AB 
(Fig. 9) would be brought down into the original position of 
B O and fixed there with pins. The result as shown in 
Fig. 10 would be to bring back the articular surface of the 


Fic. 10. 


Vide text. 


Illustrations or a suggested operation. 


femoral head almost into its normal position. To make the 
articular surface look sufficiently forward—i.e., to remove 
the evil effect of the horizontal curve in the femoral neck— 
a wedge with the convexity forward would also have to be 
removed from either the lower fragment at BC (Fig. 9) or 
the upper at A B (Fig. 9). Otherwise the external rotation 
ok the limb would have to be corrected by a separate simple 
osteotomy, done after the first osteotomy was recovered 
from. Mere rotation inwards of the limb would disturb the 
fit of the fragments if done as a part of the first osteotomy. 
But surgery is not mere joinery, and such an operation 
as I have sketched out would never be popular with 
practical surgeons. If carelessly or awkwardly done there 
would be risk of imperfect fixation and even of splitting 
‘the bone in fixing the pins. Nevertheless, the opera- 
tion is a practicable one and properly executed would 
almost certainly give a first-class result, better than 
any got from simple osteotomy. Bold division of soft 
parts, especially joint-capsule, would be required. Pins 
Are extremely useful in fixing bony fragments after 
either fracture or osteotomy, but they should never be 
trusted to alone. They should be properly supported by 
splints, bandages, and extension apparatus, and the action 
-of these should be carefully superintended. The pins should 
be of thickly silver-plated steel. The holes for them should 
be bored by sufficiently large gimlets or American bits, as 
‘the insertion by force of pins into small holes will result in 
splitting the bone. Of course, when the bone is soft and 
tough and the pin small in diameter a bradawl suitices for 
boring. 

Historical.—My chief object in adding a few words under 
this head is to make a small claim for priority. The position 
as regards this point was clearly and concisely put by Ernst 
Miiller of Stuttgart in the Centralblatt fiir Chirurgie of 
‘Sept. Ist, 1894. His first work on the subject appeared in 
Bruns's Beiträge zur Klinischen Chirurgie,” published in 
November, 1888. He reported therein two cases in which 
the head, neck, and part of the trochanteric region of the 
femur had been excised. He gave a very good description of 
the clinical histories and of the specimens and expressed the 
opinion that the affection was of rachitic origin. After- 
wards von Lauenstein, Hoffa, Rotter, all in 1890, and 
later Hofmeister and others, published additional cases 
and described fresh specimens. Then Kocher in 1894 
published a paper—“ Ueber Coxa Vara eine Berufs- 
krankheit der Wachstumperiode —of the highest intrinsic 
walue, but doing scant justice to Miiller and others. Miiller 
wrote in the Centralhlatt fiir Chirurgie of Sept. Ist, 1894, 
p. 818: Even if Kocher had not read my work in the 
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&c.), which all referred to mine, could not have escaped his ce 
observation.” And further: Kocher had therefore no night 
to assert that he published his cases without knowing any. 7 
thing about my work, since otherwise be Jays himself open 
to the reproach of not inspecting (surgical) literature, which? 
is the first thing which an author should do before he 2 
describes a new disease.” Kocher defended himself with «~~ 
his usual ability, but not, I think, with complete success. 
He persuaded himself (I think erroneously) that his cases 1; 
differed essentially from Miiller’s and that because they pre. 
sented at the hip certain analogies with the changes at,and -. 
near, the ankle in talipes varus only cases precisely like his 
ought to be called coxa vara.” 

I must now point out that Müller himself could ecarcely -: 72 
have exhaustively ‘‘inspected surgical literature” before z= ' 
publishing, because what, to him at least, should have been c.. 
obviously a case of coxa vara was published by me inthe . _. 
first number of the Illustrated Medical News (of date 
Sept. 29th, 1888). Müller's first publication appeared in the ~” 
following November. My paper was entitled, A Case of >: 
Rachitis Adolescentium, in which the Disease was for Several ‘= i::- 
Years Localised in the Trochanteric and Infra-trochanterie 
Region of the Right Femur and afterwards attacked te. 
Spine; Wedge Osteotomy for the Femoral Deformity and ~~ 
Plaster-of-Paris Jacket for the Spinal.” In the text I wrote * Ex 
of the case that it was one of rachitis adolescentium, attack- -€ := 
ing first the upper epiphyseal region of the femur (see® = 
Fig. 1), and secondly, after some years, the epipbyseal - 
regions of the vertebral bodies.” A photograph attached 
shows very plainly the adduction of the hip, the eversion of : 
the foot, the shortening, and the compensatory koock-knee : 
(Fig. 6). My case was the first, therefore, in which tbe =+. 
nature and seat of the disease were diagnosed correctly =. 
during life and before operation. 1 

There are several reasons why I have not hitherto received 
credit for this: 1. The next observations were made in 
Germany ; indeed, for some years the literature of the subject 
was purely German. 2. 1 did not make the mistake of. 
diagnosing the affection to be one of the hip-joint and then, 
by excising the upper end of the femur, put myself in a posi- 
tion to give an anatomical description of the specimen. 
3. I omitted to give any clinical account of the objective 
symptoms and left the photographs to speak for themselves. 
4. The art editor of the journal added a misleading diagram 
“to explain the nature of the operation.” I pointed out its 
erroneous nature in the last paragraph of my paper, but in 
terms rather too mild. Lastly, the journal in question only , 
lived two years; its production was found to be too expen- . 
sive. It was the largest and most copiously illustrated 
medical journal of its time. Various continental and 
American surgeons have written to me asking for the loan of 
the journal, but the bound volume in my possession was too 
cumbrous to send abroad. 1 

Previously to the date of my case Dr. Monks had given an, 
excellent clinical description of a case which was most likely 
one of coxa vara, and he had, moreover, distinctly recognised 
that the trochanters had risen above their normal level with 
regard to the heads of the femora. He had, however, | 
believed that the femoral heads were also dislocated and 
that the cause of the changes was rheumatoid arthritis. 
Assuming the case to be one of true coxa vara I think Dr. 
Monks must have been mistaken on these points. Various 
pathological specimens had also from time to time been 
preserved or described but had been supposed to be 
due to rheumatoid or to inflammatory changes or to 
traumatism. 8 

Lastly, the existence of coxa vara in rachitic children 
had been long known indeed, it could be seen in almost 
every pathological museum of importance. Jenner referred 
in his lectures to the great frequency with which the upper 
extremity of the femur is deformed in the rickets of child- 
hood. It was, however, reserved for Ernst Miiller to give 
the first complete description of coxa vara; and Kocher: 
paper is so valuable from the exactness and fulness of its 
anatomical descriptions that, with or without priority, 1 
must also remain a classic. The fullest account in the 
English language is probably Frazer's in the Annals of Surgqeri 
for June, 1899, and the most elaborate in any language 
is Hofmeister’s (op. cit.). Whitman, Bayer, Kirmisson, and 
others have made valuable contributions and, as wel 
as Frazer, they give references to the literature of th 
subject. 

Grosvenor street, W. 
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„ EPILEPTIC ATTACKS PRECEDED BY SUB- 
:, SECTIVE AUDITORY AND TASTE SEN- 
5 SATIONS, PROBABLY DUE TO A 

s TUMOUR OF THE LEFT TEM- 

5 PORO-SPHENOIDAL LOBE. 


: By J. MICHELL CLARKE, M.A., M.D. CANTAB., 
55 F. R. O. P. LOND., ; 


re PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL; PHYSICIAN 
TO THE BRISTOL GENERAL HOSPITAL. 


bı THE patient, a woman, aged 40 years, was seen by me 
a frst in November, 1898, with Dr. E. H. Warner of Bristol, 
-i md again in January, 1899. The chief symptoms had then 
5 deen present for about a twelvemonth, and consisted of 
-, beadache, giddiness, occasional attacks of sickness, and 
1 pans in the eyes, in the above order. She walked with 
= wine difficulty and staggered a little on turning. There was 


t 


= vell-marked but moderate optic neuritis in the left eye and 
' tight optic nearitis in the right eye. Micturition and defeca- 
da were normal. At both of my visits the patient appeared 
d be in a dull and heavy mental state, and she answered 
questions slowly. Left hemianæsthesia, not complete, was 
- present in November, affecting the face, the trunk, and the 
limbs, but this had disappeared in January, at which time 
there was twitching of the right side of the mouth. There 
was no evidence of syphilis, but as the headaches showed 
nocturnal exacerbations she was put on anti-syphilitic treat- 
ment and afterwards went away for a change. She improved 
very much for a time and lost the headaches, but as she 
relapsed Dr. Warner sent her into the Bristol General 
Hospital on July 5th, 1899. 
The patient stated that her father had been insane, but 
recovered, and that her mother had suffered from 
tearalgia and angina pectoris. She had had two healthy 
children and had had no miscarriages ; with the exception of 
two attacks of rheumatism she had always been healthy and 
tad never had any blow or fall on the head. She said that 
the illness began two and a half years ago with pains in the 
dead and in the eyes, which felt as if they were being 
dragged from the sockets. The headache was very variable, 
sonetines going away for weeks at a time. At the onset 
she had diplopia, which lasted for a few weeks and never 
Tetamed again. In November, 1897, she went to the Bristol 
Eye Hospital and was given dark glasses ; after this she was 
better and had no headaches for six months, when they 
returned and became persistent. In October, 1898, she 
had a sudden attack of excruciating headache followed 
by vomiting, after which ahbe became unconscious, re- 
maining so for two days and three nighte, only regaining 
Consciousness on the third day.” Since then she had had 
frequent attacks of headache and vomiting aud intense pains 
around the right eye and orbit, with tingling in this region 
and in the upper lip. Three months before admission she 
had a fall owing to the right leg giving way without any 
ieee reason. She had noticed that her memory was 
es On admission she did not mention the peculiar fits, 
her an account was obtained a fortnight later. Whilst 
talking to her then about the fits she mentioned that they 
as preceded by an unpleasant taste. On farther questioning 
er she said that during her illness she had noticed that she 
5 heard a sound like a band playing at a distance; 
a tane was always the same and reemed familiar and yet 
A a never recall it at otber times. Directly the sound 
ae 1 the patient had an unpleasant taste in her mouth, 
Ai p p same time sbe felt confused and her own voice 
S ral, voices of other persons sounded peculiar and un- 
7 5 85 although she could understand what was said. She 
Goos aks symptoms, always in the above order, at intervals 
We first began to be ill, except for six weeks, during 
en me she was free from them. In appearance the 
5 bealthy and well nourished. She was slow and 
nden 1247 her movements and intelligent; her memory 
hee ment J good though she described it as failing, but 
riala ua was rather dull and apathetic. The 
tie erie abdominal organs were found to be healthy and 
Ag normal. In walking there was a slight 
right side asia right leg. The mouth deviated to the 
was a slight weakness of the right arm 
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and leg, bat all movements could be well performed and 
there was no ataxy. The dynamometer showed right hand 
15 and left hand 17. She was right-handed. There was 
no muscular wasting. The muscles of tbe right leg 
were very slightly rigid, otherwise there was no muscular 
rigidity. The right knee-jerk was exaggerated and 
the left was normal. The superficial reflexes were present 
although the plantar reflexes were difficult to obtain. 
It was doubtful whetber there was not slight loss of 
sensation over the right cheek, otherwise sensation was 
everywhere normal to touch, pain, and temperature,, 
and no evidence of special defect in the power of localisation 
was found. Romberg’s symptom was not pres ent. Hearing, 
taste, and smell were normal to the ordinary tests, but with: 
Galton’s whistle the sound was heard with the scale at. 
5% left ear, 84 right ear. With the exception of the devia- 
tion of the mouth to the right no paralysis of any cranial 
nerve was detected. The organic reflexes were normal. The- 
movements of the eyes were natural ; the left pupil was a little 
larger than the right and both pupils reacted well to light, 
accommodation, and pain, and consensually. There was a 
moderate degree of optic neuritis on the left side and slight 
filling of the disc on the right. The vision was unimpaired 
and the visual fields were normal. The chief symptoms on 
admission were (1) peculiar ‘‘ attacks,” (2) headache, chiefly 
nocturnal, (3) giddiness, (d) occasional sickness, (5) pains. 
in the eyes, (6) a moderate degree of optic neuritis by far 
most marked on the left side, (7) a dull mental state, (8) slight- 
weakness of the right leg in walking and in less degree of 
the right arm, (9) slight deafness to high notes of Galton’s. 
whistle in the right ear, and (10) some months previously, 
slight left hemianzesthesia and tendency to stagger in walk- 
ing. The patient was given iodide of potassium in gradually 
increasing doses with solution of perchloride of mercury. 
She suffered occasionally from intense headache, but om 
the whole she improved during the first fortnight after 
admission. 

On July 22nd the woman in the next bed, who was 
fortunately an intelligent and observant person, saw the 
patient in a fit, of which she gave the following description: 
In the afternoon she was just dropping off to sleep when 
she heard the patient talking and spluttering to herself. 
Saliva was running from her mouth and she looked strange, 
as if she had just awakened from sleep. Her teeth were 
clenched and her eyes were open. She was talking in a. 
laboured way through her closed teeth, her head was 
hanging down and shaking, but her arms and legs did not 
move. She said, ‘Same kind of tune as I always hear, only 
it is gone.’ The attack lasted for some minutes, during 
which she repeated this sentence six times and she then 
gradually came to herself.” On the 27th the patient bad 
whilst at lunch a peculiar metallic taste in her mouth, but 
she heard no sounds and had no subjective smell. She turned 
pale, bat did not lose consciousness and understood what was. 
said to her. During the early part of August she suffered 
much from headache and occasionally from nausea and 
during most of the time she was very drowsy and dull 
mentally. She had two or three attacks, always at 
meal-times, in which she turned pale, had a rancid 
and disagreeable taste in the mouth, which she remembered 
afterwards, and a flow of saliva, and during the attack 
she muttered some incoherent words. She seemed never 
pow to have the musical sounds of previous attacks, but she 
complained of a feeling of horror as if something dreadful 
was going to happen.” There was now slight but distinct 
deafness in the right ear, otherwise there was no change in 
the symptoms. On August 17th she had an attack whilst } 
was talking to her. asked her an ordinary question, to 
which she did not reply and looked confused as if she did 
not understand what I said ; then her face turned pale; in a 
few seconds smacking movements of the lips came on, which 
were repeated a few times, together with a movement of the 
tongue as in licking the lips, and then the angle of the 
mouth was drawn to the right. After a few seconds the face 
flushed, she gave a short cough like that due to pharyngea} 
irritation, and there was a copious flow of saliva (about an 
ounce) from the mouth. She sat quite still during the fit 
and the limbs were not moved, nor was there twitching of 
any muscles in the face or limbs. The pupils dilated 
slightly. She did not appear to lose consciousness. Imme- 
diately after the attack she was obviously unable to speak, 
and she gave me the impression that she heard what was 
said to her but did not comprehend the words—that sbe 
heard them merely as sounds. She appeared confused after 
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the attack, and it was about from three to five minutes 
before she could speak, and for some time longer her speech 
was very indistinct from slurring of the words and she used 
wrong words. The mouth was very decidedly drawn to the 
right for some time. When she recovered the first thing she 
told us was that in the attacks a queer sensation of horror 
came over her and that she felt, Oh, dear, something 
dreadful is going to happen.” 

On August 18th, as I was going away for my holiday she 
wished to go home, and on Sept. 23rd she was re-admitted. 
On first going home she had suffered much from headache 
and had several fits, beginning with the sound of a band 
playing and followed by a disagreeable rancid taste. 
Latterly she had been much better, had had no headache, 
and the attacks had been less frequent and milder, with the 
sensation of taste only. On admission she was in much the 
same condition. Her speech was indistinct, the right knee- 
jerk was exaggerated, there was no ankle-clonus or muscular 
rigidity, and the right elbow-jerk was normal. There was 
no paralysis, but the right arm and leg were a little weaker 
than the left, and the right foot moved awkwardly in 
walking. Both pupils were now small, the left being 
larger than the right. There was no defect of sensation 
or of the special senses. The visual fields were normal 
and the optic neuritis remained stationary in the 
condition above described. The dull mental state and 
drowsiness continued. The fits were still very frequent, 
occurring two or three times a week, and in one of them she 
passed urinein the bed. The fits had now rather changed 
in character; they were never initiated by the musical 
sounds and she only rarely had the nasty taste. She now felt 
faint or confused, and sat down; she turned pale, she could 
not speak, and she looked anxious, and then followed a flow of 
saliva from the mouth and she came round again. Two or 
three of these fits were preceded by intense pain and tingling 
below the right orbit and in the right cheek. On Oct. 7th 
the patient said that she was pregnant and wished to go 
home, and on investigation it was found that she was in the 
sixth month of pregnancy. She remained in the hospital 
until Nov. 23rd and during this month began to suffer again 
from headache and vomiting, and the attacks were again 
attended with the peculiar taste and sense of horror, but not 
with any auditory sensation. Otherwise her condition was 
unchanged and she insisted upon going home at this date. 
I learnt from Dr. Warner that she remained much the same 
until the end of December when she became more drowsy and 
passed rather rapidly into coma which lasted for two days 
and ended in death. No post-mortem examination could be 
obtained. 

The case is remarkable for the highly complex character 
of the fits, which belong to what have been called by Dr. 
Hughlings Jackson the uncinate groups of fits,“ and which 
have been elucidated by his writings.? It was most unfortunate 
that no post-mortem examination could be obtained, but I 
think that the general course and termination of the illness 
and the character of the symptoms point almost certainly, 
when the case is compared with the others published, to a 
tamour in the left temporo-sphenoidal lobe. In the early fits 
the presence of an auditory sensation (band-playing) is 
interesting and I have found no mention of a similar 
phenomenon in other cases of the same kind. Pos- 
sibly the tumour may have been more extensive in 
this case and may have involved directly, or indirectly 
through interference with the blood-supply, the cortex of the 
first temporal convolution. It is noteworthy that in later 
attacks these sounds were not heard, and then there was 
slight deafness in the opposite (the right) ear. The other 
features of tlie attacks correspond fairly with those of pre- 
viously published cases in the ‘‘ crude sensation of taste, in 
the confused or dreamy state, in the sensation of dread 
(in the patient's words, as if something dreadful was going 
to happen ). in the smacking movements of the lips, to which 
was added licking of the lips by the tongue, and in the 
profuse flow of saliva. In a few of the attacks the right 
side of the mouth also twitched and was drawn to the 
right, but there was no twitching of any other muscle. 
It seems to me possible that the movements of the lips 
and tongue and the flow of saliva might be simply reflex, 
supposing that the ‘‘ nasty taste was excited by a 
cortical discharge in the centre for taste,” and would 


1 “Neurological Fragments THE Lancet, Jan. 14th, 1899, p. 79. 
? Dr. Hughlings Jackson and Dr. Purves Stewart: Brain, Winter 


Number, 1899, p. 534, et seq. In this paper references are given to 
other cases. 


follow just as they do more or less automatically 
when a strong taste is tasted in the mouth under 
ordinary circumstances. It is also interesting to note that 
the attacks occurred very frequently st meal-times, as if 
excited by the ordinary physiological stimulus to the centre. 
In this instance there were no elaborate actions after the 
attack, there was no ‘‘ crude sensation” of smell in the fits, 
and the sense of taste was not lost between and after them. 
On the other hand, the affection of speech during and just 
after the fits was most marked, the patient appeared partly 
conscious but unable to. comprehend anything said to her 
and equally unable to say anything, and for a little time 
afterwards speech was slurred and indistinct in utterance 
and wrong words were substituted for the correct words, of 
which she seemed quite unaware. It may be added that the 
patient was a quiet, ordinarily intelligent woman, that she 
was dull during the period in which she was under observa- 
tion, that she was not at all imaginative, and that great care 
was taken not to suggest any symptoms to her. The pre- 


sence of the above-described subjective sensations was only , 
found out by accident from a casual remark which he 


made after she had been for two weeks in the hospital about 
a nasty taste which she occasionally suffered from. The other 
symptoms were elicited gradually ; she said that she had not 
thought them of sufficient importance to mention them. At 
first the only symptoms which could aid in the localiration of 
the lesion to one or other side of the brain were the marked 
predominance of optic neuritis in the left eye, the exaggera- 


tion of the right knee-jerk, and the clumsy movement of the ‘“: 


right leg and foot in walking. Later the twitching of the 
right side of the mouth observed during the fit was a further 
help. 
on Fine disturbance of speech as indicating the side 
of the lesion; in the only fit I saw, and which is 
described above, the speech disturbance was out of pro- 
portion to the momentary, and far from complete, affection 
of consciousness, and persisted for some time afterwards, 20 
as to form to the observer one of the most prominent features 
of the attack. The patient lost all power of speaking, and s0 


far as could be made out, though conscious of the presence ` 


> 


of myself and those who were with me in the ward, she failed 
to comprehend for some minutes after the attack what was 


yours 


C is 


I do not know how far stress could be placed .. 


aaae WS 


at 
ti 


said to her, and then the power of comprehension seemed to 


return before that of speaking, and when she spoke she did ` 


so extremely indistinctly at first, and used wrong words, of 
which she again was at first unconscious, but shortly after- 
wards recognised her mistakes and looked annoyed. It 
occurred to me that these features might indicate affection 
of the auditory speech centre, but on the other hand it would 
be difficult to say that they were not merely a part of a post- 
epileptic state of partial consciousness. That such states 
did occur in this case was shown on one occasion by her 
remaining standing in chapel after everyone else had sat 
down, an attack having come on whilst she was standing up. 
Bristol. 


Donations TO Hospitats.—Mrs. Neate has 
made a donation of £500 to the building fund of the school 
of the London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for 
Women, Hunter-street, W.C.—The committee of the North- 
eastern Hospital for Ohildren, Hackney-road, London, has 
received a donation of £315 from the Central Hackney 
Musical and Benevolent Society.—At the annual meeting, on 
April 5th, of the North Riding Infirmary, at Middlesbrough, 
the secretary announced that £1000 had been granted to the 
institution by the trustees of the Marriott bequest.—Mr. 
R. C. Poulter has contributed £100 to the New Hospital for 
Women, Euston-road, London. 


RoyvaL DEVON AND EETER HosPTTAL.— The 
committee of this hospital have issued a statement as to the 
financial position of the institution, reporting that for the 
past 20 years there has been an annual deficit of about £400. 
The cost for each bed in the hospital during 1899 was £58, 
whereas the average cost of each bed in provincial hospitals 
of the same size was £61 5s. The committee add that the 
management is economical and efficient. but the hospital is 
accorded a want of annual support which is without parallel 
in England. To save money, by emptying 15 beds perma- 
nently, would exclude 135 sick patients in the year, and this 
they consider quite unjustifiable. It is to be hoped that 


some means may be found for increasing the subscription 
list. 
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I. INT ROD UC TORL. 


THE symptoms denoting an affection of one or other part 
of the nervous system which may develop during or after an 
attack of typhoid fever are numerous and of various kind. 
Professor Hare! has given an excellent account of the 
clinical aspect of such symptoms, dealing with them accord- 
ing to the stage of the disease at which they severally 
become manifest. The various types of symptoms are 
enumerated by Professor Hare as follows. With the onset 
of the disease there may be delusions or aberration of mind, 
acute maniacal symptoms, and symptoms of meningitis in 
cases in which actual meningitis is rarely present. During 


the developed stage of the disease there may be dreamful 
sleep and restlessness, apathy, delirium in sleep or 
delirium in the waking condition, the various symptoms 
which may be ‘due to meningitis and to embolism or. 
thrombosis of the cerebral vessels, and hysteria and 
ig ae In a far advanced stage of the disease 
or convalescence paralysis may occur.. Sach 
paralysis “may occur as a local paralysis or mono- 


ia, as a general paralysis, as a paraplegia, or as a 
and it may be due in the first three instances 
to peripheral neuritis, in the second instance to a myelitis or 
& neuritis, and in the case of hemiplegia to cerebral lesions, 
nch as thrombosis, embolism, bæmorrhage, and meningo- 
mcephalitis. Sometimes the monoplegia or partial para- 
pegia may be due to a poliomyelitis.” To complete the 
of the more obvious of the symptoms implying 
some disturbance of the central nervous system we must 
mention the mental disorders of various kind and degree 
may supervene during convalescence. It is scarcely 
to say that the symptoms enumerated constitute 
merely some of the more obvious or more striking of the 
indications of an affection of the nervous system which may 
occur in typhoid fever, and are not by any means the only 
phenomena due to a disturbance of nerve function met 
with in the disease. 
In considering the origin of symptoms generally in typhoid 
fever a twofold method of causation must be taken into 
account. On the one hand there are the symptoms due 
directly to the action of the Haas bacillus, and on the 
other there are those due to the action of other bacteria 
which find in the lesions of the mucous membrane of the 
intestines an opportunity for the exercise of a pathogenic 
influence. If we roughly divide the course of an attack of 
typhoid fever into three periods—the period of onset, the 
Period of declared infection, and the period of decline and 
Convalescence—it is clear that it is only during the first 
period and in the earliest part of the second that we can 
study clinically the results of a pure infection by the bacillus 
noens, The facilities afforded by tbe primary intestinal 
sions for the absorption of toxic substances produced in the 
contents of the digestive tract by bacteria normally or 
1 ly present there, the secondary infection of the 
lesions by some of these same bacteria, and the 
55 infection also by such bacteria of parts remote 
det e intestine, all render it difficult or impossible to 
e by clinical observation alone the exact share which 
specific bacillus bears in the causation of the complex 
en which denote an attack of typhoid fever. 
en making this statement we are not forgetful of the 
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increasing number of cases recorded in which tbe occurrence 
of typhoid infection without the characteristic intestinal 
lesions has been verified during life by the specific seram 
reaction and after death by the result of bacteriological 
examination. But the number of such cases observed is not 
yet sufficient to throw much light on the subject now under 
discussion. With regard to the causation of nervous 
symptoms in particular the following general statements 
may be made. The symptoms developing with the onset 
of the disease will in the main be the result of a blood- 
poisoning, a toxemia, caused by the absorption of toxic 
substances elaborated by the specific bacilli in the primary 
lesions of the intestinal mucous membrane, in the mesenteric 
glands, and in the spleen. To these will be added in some 
cases the results of a general blood infection—such as a 
toxemia due to toxins elaborated in the circulating blood by 
the specific bacilli there present or an actual meningitis due 


to the local action of the bacilli on the tissues concerned. 


In the period of declared infection these factors are still 
present, but the secondary ones referred to above now also 
come into play. Thus there may be symptoms due to a 
toxemia resulting either from the absorption of toxic sub- 
stances from the contents of the digestive tract, or from the 
primary intestinal lesions themselves after these have become 
secondarily infected by bacteria other than the specific 
bacillus, or from the presence of toxins formed in the blood 
by such bacteria after they have gained access to the general 
circulation. And as an additional sequence to the blood 
infection there may again be the symptoms due to an 
infective meningitis. i 

The nervous symptoms, such as motor paralyses, of the 
period of decline and convalescence may be regarded in the 
main as due to the effects of after-degenerations following on 
the more acute morbid conditions produced in one way or 
another during the earlier stages of the disease. In this 
paper we propose to deal more icularly with the question 
of the action of the specific typhoid toxin upon the central 
nervous system. 


II.—THE CAUSATION OF SYMPTOMS OF CEREBRAL 
IRRITATION. 


The symptoms of cerebral irritation in typboid fever may 
be of such a nature as to either suggest or clearly indicate 
the occurrence of meningitis. When this has been so 
either positive evidence of meningitis may be found after 
death or, on the other hand, there may be no obvious change 
of any sort to account for the particular symptoms observed. 
If an actual meningitis is found a bacteriological examination 
will demonstrate the presence in the exudation of either the 
specific bacillus or of one of the bacteria usually associated 
with it—and in these cases bacillus coli communis, strepto- 
coccus pyogenes, and diplococcus pneumoniz have been found. 
If, on the contrary, no obvious morbid changes are found after 
death we must assume that the symptoms of cerebral irrita- 
tion resulted from a toxemia arising in one of the ways already 
referred to; and from the fact that very marked symptoms 
of cerebral irritation, unaccompanied by gross morbid 
changes, not infrequently occur at quite an early period of the 
disease and before the time for secondary complications has 
come, we may infer that the toxins of the specific bacillus 
are by themselves capable of causing such symptoms. 
Clinically the diagnosis between these conditions of cerebral 
irritation due to toxemia alone and of cerebral irritation 
due to actual meningitis must wait on the development of 
positive signs of the latter, such as motor paralysis or optic 
neuritis. The following two cases are typical examples of 
cerebral irritation due to these causes. 

OASE 1.—A girl, aged nine years, was admitted into the 
Middlesex Hospital under the care of Dr. W. E. Wynter. 
The previous history of the case given was as follows. On 
August 12th the patient complained of pains in the 
head and about the body. On the 15th she took to her bed 
on the 16th and 17th she had severe attacks of epistaxis, 
and on the 19th she became delirious. No spots on the skin 
had been observed and the bowels had been constipated 
from the beginning of the illness. The patient when 
admitted into hospital on the 23rd was still delirious. The 
tongue was dry and brown, the abdomen was retracted, the 
abdominal muscles being somewhat rigid, and the spleen 
was distinctly enlarged. There was no skin eruption. The 
temperature was 102°6°F. The patient was usually noisy 
and restless ; when quiet she Jay on her side with her thighs 
and legs strongly flexed. The head was not retracted. The 
pupils were of equal size. The urine did not give Ehrlich’s 
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reaction. On the 24th the patient was still noisy and rest- 
less and it was necessary to draw off the urine by 
a catheter. The blood, tested in a dilution of 1 in 
50, gave a good agglutinative reaction with bacillus 
typhosus. On the 25th the patient was very noisy, screaming 
from time to time. In spite of enemata the bowels had not 
acted since admission. On the 26th the general condition of 
things remained much the same. The urine was passed into 
the bed and the bowels were still inactive after the adminis- 
‘tration of castor oil enemata. The patient when awake kept 
screaming at short intervals. The temperature in the 
evening rose to 104.6“ F., but was then lowered by cold 
sponging. On the 27th the patient was still very noisy and 
the bowels acted once after a small dose of calomel. On the 
28th the patient was again noisy, but very weak, and the 
bowels acted three times. The temperature during the day 
ranged between 99:4° and 103°4°. On the 29th the patient 
kept lying still, uttering a low moaning cry now and again. 
She died in the evening, the temperature shortly before death 
being 103-4’. 

The post-mortem examination was made during warm 
weather 18 hours after death. The principal changes found 
were extensive ulceration of Peyer’s patches in the lowest 
part of the jejunum and in the ileum, with enlargement 
of the mesenteric glands; there was no ulceration of the 
large intestine. There was also found some pneumonic con- 
solidation of the upper lobe of the right lung. To the 
naked eye the brain and its membranes appeared to be quite 
normal. Culture tubes were inoculated from the surface of 
the brain and from the cavity of the lateral ventricles. No 
growth occurred on any of the culture tubes except a few 
colonies of a gelatin-liquefying bacillus, the presence of 
which was evidently accidental. 

Casg 2.—Our second case was that of a boy, aged 12 
years, who was admitted into the Middlesex Hospital under 
Dr. W. Cayley. In this case the following history of 
previous illness was obtained. On Sept. 19th the patient, 
who had already been suffering from a slight cough 
for four or five days, complained of headache; on the 
following day he seemed to be feverish, complained of 
pain in the lower part of the abdomen, and was rather 
incoherent in his speech. On the next day he seemed very 
feverish and incoherence in speech was again noticed; he 
vomited once. On the 22nd he partly lost consciousness and 
passed his urine into the bed. On this day and on the 
previous one some difficulty in swallowing had been apparent. 
The bowels had up to now acted regularly once on each day 
of the illness, the stools having been of natural appearance. 
No skin eruption had been seen. The patient was admitted 
into the hospital on the 23rd in the following condition. 
He was almost unconscious and did not appear to take any 
notice of his surroundings; he once said No” in reply to 
an inquiry as to whether he had any pain in his head, but 
otherwise did not take the slightest notice of any questions. 
His facial expression was that of frowning; his eyes were 
kept open and rolled from side to side occasionally, but no 
oscillatory movements of the globes were noticed. The 
pupils were of equal size, they were slightly dilated, and 
they reacted quickly to light. There was neither retraction 
of the head nor rigidity of the neck. The abdomen was 
meither undaly retracted nor unduly distended, and no 
enlargement of the spleen could be felt. The patient 
seemed to resent any examination and flinched slightly 
when the abdomen was palpated. There was no cutaneous 
eruption to be seen, nor was the tache cérébrale obtain- 
able. The plantar and patellar reflexes were in abeyance, 
the epigastric reflex was feeble, and the cremasteric 
reflex was obtainable but was sluggish. The tempera- 
ture was 103° F. The pulse-rate was 140, and it was 
‘irregular in force and rhythm ; the volume of the pulse was 
small, and the arterial tension was low. The respiration 
rate was 32, and the rhythm was rather irregular. The 
tongue was dry and brownish. The urine was passed into 
the bed. On the 24th the patient was in much the same 
condition, lying in a lethargic state and moaning from time 
to time. Food was taken fairly well, but part of it was 
allowed to run out of the mouth. In the afternoon con- 
vulsive twitchings of the arms occurred, the head was 
strongly retracted from time to time, and some paralysis of 
the right side of the face was noted, the mouth being drawn 
to the left side when the patient uttered any cry. The eyes 
were kept closed, but when the lids of the right eye were 
separated there was a long delay before they closed again. 
‘There was no evidence of any paralysis of the proper ocular 


muscles. The urine gave a definite Ehrlich's reaction. On 
the 25th the mental condition remained very much the same; 
the patient moaned frequently and kept tossing his arms 
about. The facial paralysis was well marked, there were 
slight oscillatory movements of the eyes, and the pupils 
were moderately dilated and reacted to light. Ophthalmo- 
scopic examination showed a normal fundus. The bowels * 
were opened three times after a small dose of calomel. The ~ 
blood in a dilution of 1 in 50 gave a good agglutinative — 
reaction with a culture of bacillas typhosus. On the 26th ` 
and 27th there was no alteration to be noted. A slight ~- 
appearance of the tache cérébrale was now obtained. The 
temperature ranged between 100°8° and 102:4°. No further 
action of the bowels took place. The patient died rather - 
suddenly on Sept. 28th, the temperature shortly before death 2 
being 101:8° F. , 
The post-mortem examination was made nine hours after 
death. The principal changes found were extensive ulcera- ~: 
tion of Peyer’s patches and an intense general folliculitis of ~ 
the mucous membrane of the digestive tract. A few follicles « 
at the cardiac end of the stomach were enlarged, there was <: 
universal enlargement of the follicles of the small intestine, 1 
and a similar condition of things in the large intestine. .. 
There was also a rather remarkable amount of enlargement 
of the mesenteric glands which studded the mesentery wit 
nodular masses of the size of large marbles. The spleen 
was enlarged and weighed 13 ounces. There was pneumonia 
of the upper lobe of the right lang, which was in the stage 
of red consolidation. On opening the brain no excess of 
fluid was found in the meningeal cavity, but there were well- ~ 
marked injection of the pia mater and a considerable excess "7: 
of a turbid and reddish-brown fluid in the lateral ventricles. =. 
Bacteriological examination was made of jaice from the =. 
mesenteric glands, from the spleen, from the liver, and from 
the fluid in the lateral ventricles, and cultures were also 


Taken from the surface of the meninges. Cultures of isolated 


colonies were obtained by making zigzag streaks on gelatin. ~: 
Bacillus coli communis and bacillus typhosus were obtained : - 
from one mesenteric gland and a pure culture of bacillus = - 
typhosus from another; a pure culture of bacillus -: 
typhosus was also obtained from the spleen. The liver juice 
proved to be sterile of bacteria. The cultures from the >.. 
surface of the meninges and from the fluid in the lateral ~. 
ventricles showed two kinds of colonies, the one rather 
opaque and the other very thin and translucent. The latter 
colonies, which proved to be those of bacillus ty phosus, were 
largely in excess of the former, which proved to be those f 
bacillus coli communis. The proportion in which the colonies ., 
of these bacteria were present on different tubes varied | 
between 1 to 10 and 1 to 28. The identity of the cultures of. 
bacillus typhosus was absolutely established by all the usual - 
culture tests. The bacillus gave a good agglutinative reaction 
with the blood of a rabbit immunised against typhoid infec- . 
tion, a serum dilation of 1 in 1000 being used. The 
cultures were also tested in the ordinary clinical way against 
the blood of patients with typhoid fever, the dilution in- 
auch cases varying from 1 in 40 to 1 in 100. Sections 
from the frontal con volutions and motor area of the cerebral 
cortex from both these cases were examined after staining by 
Nissl’s methcd ; the results of this part of the examination 
will be given later. We have to thank Dr. Cayley and Dr. 
Wynter for their kind permission to make use of the clinical 
notes of these cases. . 
As to Case 1 there is but little to add in the way of 
comment. We regard the symptoms of cerebral irritation as 
having been a result of typhoid toxemia, for they were 
evidently independent of any gross anatomical change. In 
this case, as in the other, constipation of the bowels prevailed 
throughout the illness. In connexion with the second case 
several points present themselves for consideration. Clinically _ 
a diagnosis of meningitis was readily arrived at, and before ` 
Widal's test had been applied the infection was considered to 
be probably tuberculous. The facial paralysis which subse- 
quently appeared was, as the clinical evidence showed, of 
central origin. A rather striking feature of the post-mortem 
examination was the universal and well-developed folliculitis 
of the intestinal mucous membrane, which, tog ether with the 
unusually extensive enlargement of the mesenteric glands, 
presented an appearance rarely seen in the post-mortem 
room. Taking into consideration the numerical superiority 
of the specific bacillus in the cerebral lesion, together with 
the fact that the clinical history indicated a meningitis of 
some duration, there will probably be little difficulty in 
regarding the meningitis as primarily due to a pure typhoid 
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infection. The presence of bacillus coli communis in rela- 
tively small numbers probably represented a casual secondary 
infection which occurred shortly before death. 

The total number of cases recorded in which a meningitis 
has been proved to be due to bacillus typhosus is very small. 
Professor Hare > was able to collect only 16 cases in which 
satisfactory proof of the nature of the meningeal infection 
was forthcoming. Since then we have been able to find 
records of two additional cases. Thus, Hugot* has recorded 
a case of typhoid fever in a child in which the cerebro-spinal 
fuid was turbid and yielded a purulent sediment on 
standing; a pure culture of bacillus typhosus was obtaired 
from the fuid. Fisher“ has also recorded a case of typhoid 
fever in a man, aged 25 years, who died in the third week 
of his illness. Ap ces indicative of meningitis were 
found after death and cultures of bacillus typhosus were 
obtained from beneath the meninges over the cerebellum. 
Thus including our own case we are able to refer to 
only 19 cases of typhoid meningitis in which the specific 
local infection has been proved by the ordinary bacterio- 
logical methods. 


III.— Tu CONDITION OF THE GANGLION CELLS OF THE 
CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM IN CASES OF TyPHOID 
INFECTION IN MAN. . 


In view of the occurrence of paralyses, which clinically 
appear tobe of central origin, during the later period of the 
infection and during convalescence after typhoid fever it 
becomes of importance to ascertain whether the specific 
toxins exert any action on the ganglion cells of sucha nature 
that the structure of these is in any way altered. The 
results of examining these cells in cases of typhoid fever 
have been recorded by Marinesco, Babes, Ewing, Nichols, and 
J. Taraer. In every case the method of examination 
employed was some modification of that originally proposed 
dy Nissl. Marinesco® examined two cases, and found that 

the changes observed were slight or unimportant. Babes ° 

found definite changes, such as chromatolysis, vacuolation, 

and disappearance of the nuclei and nucleoli in the ganglion 
cells of the spinal cord. Ewing’ examined the cells of the 
ceatral nervous system in two cases. In one case there were 
found chromatolysis of the ganglion celis of the medulla and 
cord and uniform diminution in size, and sometimes in 
namber, of the chromatic bodies in Purkinje's cells. The 
condition of the ganglion cells of the cerebral cortex is not 
mentioned. In the second case there was loss of chromatic 
bodies in the cells of the medulla and on Purkinje's cells; 
the cells of the cerebral cortex showed a partial bleaching 
with irregular distribution of the chromatic bodies. In both 
of Ewing’s cases delirium and high temperature had been 
present during life. Nichols“ has recorded the results of his 
examination in three cases of human infection, in addition to 
his observations in experimental infection of rabbits which will 
be referred to further on. The first human case was one of 
rather severe infection of an ordinary character, termina- 
ting 11 days after the date of onset. The second case was 
also one of severe infection, death occurring with perfora- 
tion of the ileum on the tenth day after admission into tbe 
hospital. The third case was of special interest in that 
it was one of typhoid infection without intestinal lesions. 
A man, aged 67 years, was admitted into the hospital ina 
dull, listless condition, which soon passed into one of un- 
Consciousness. The temperature was 1040 F., and physical 
examination revealed signs of pneumonia of the right lowest 
lobe. The patient died two days after admission, and at 
the post-mortem examination consolidation of the lowest 
lobe of the right lung, with gangrene and perforation of the 
y l pleura, was found, and there was a recent thrombus 
ìn the branch of the pulmonary artery supplying this lobe. 
spleen was enlarged and soft. There were no intestinal 

- A bacteriological examination demonstrated the 
5 of bacillus typhosus in the consolidated area of the 
ght lung, in the spleen, and in other organs. Nichols 
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toa thesis, delivered at Nanoy in Jul 
ent a ' D y in July. 1897, by C. Voinet, 
hice. Recherches anstomo-pathologiques sur Ja moelle épinière,” in 
e md tn 5 describes the resulta of the examination of the spinal 
with result, of typhoid fever by Nissl's method in five cases ‘evidently 
Nichols), aich as above,” (i.e, with the results obtained by 


examined by Nissl's method portions from the cervical, 
thoracic, and lumbar regions of the spinal cord in each of 
the three cases, and examined the corresponding dorsal root- 
ganglia in the first two. In the third case it was found that 
the ganglion cells of the cord were in an advanced stage of 
alteration. ‘‘ The cells were swollen and distorted in varying 
degrees. The central portion of the cell was a mass of 
ill-defined, extremely pale, flocculent-looking material, 
studded everywhere with small round refractive bodies, 
probably representing remains of the normal achromatic net- 
work. Scattered along the periphery are a few small and large 
clamps of pale, washed-out-looking granules, undergoing 
the later stages of degeneration and solution.” The nuclei 
were large and swollen, displaced from their central position, 
and bulging out from the periphery of the cell. They also 
showed changes from the normal in their staining pro- 
perties. The nucleoli were pale and vacuolated, and fre- 
quently were seen protruding from the nuclei. Marked 
changes, but of a less advanced character than those found 
in this case, characterised the other two. Changes were 
also found in the cells of the dorsal root ganglia of the first 
two cases. The changes consisted mainly in a ‘‘ rarefaction 
ofethe chromatic substance and extremely eccentric position 
and even bulging of the nuclei.” J. Turner’ mentions the 
case of an imbecile patient who died in an asylum from 
typhoid fever with high temperature, in whom changes in 
the nerve cells were found. 

We have examined portions of the cerebral cortex from 
the frontal convolutions and from the motor area of both of 
the cases described in the last section, and also in a thirds 
case of a child who died in the third week of the illness from 
an ordinary severe attack of typhoid fever during which no 
special symptoms of cerebral irritation had been observed. 
The method of hardening and staining the tissues employed 
was that described by us in detail in a former paper,“ and 
briefly consisted in hardening the tissues in formalin, cutting 
with a freezing microtome, and staining with methylene 
blue. In Case 1 the ganglion cells of the cerebral cortex 
were of perfectly normal appearance. In Case 2 the outline 
of many of tbe cell bodies appeared rather indistinct, and 
in a few instances the cells were considerably swollen. The 
Nissl bodies were in the majority of the cells well defined 
and normal in their distribution; in a few cells they bad 
disappeared in places, leaving small unstained areas. But 
this last appearance was not at all a marked feature of the 
sections. There was no dark, patchy staining of the cell 
bodies, and the nuclei and nucleoli appeared to be absolutely 
normal in their staining reaction and in their position in the 
cell. In the third case the child had not presented any 
special cerebrd] symptoms during her illness and the cell 
bodies, nuclei, and nucleoli appeared in every way normal. 

The total number of cases recorded which have been 
examined by the method of Nissl is not yet sufficient to 
allow the drawing of any absolute conclusions as to the 
action of typhoid toxin on the nerve cells in human infec- 
tion. But our own cases would tend to show that in spite of 
the occurrence of typhoid infection of a severe type, accom- 
panied by high temperature and very marked cerebral dis- 
order, the ganglion cells of the cerebral cortex remain un- 
altered in structure, or at most—and with meningitis as a 
complication—may show only slight, ill-defined, and infre- 
quent departure from the normal type of ganglion cells. In 
Case 2 we think that such changes as were found in the 
ganglion cells must be looked upon as being probably due to 
the meningitis present rather than as being an effect of a 
general toxzmia. 


IV.—THE CONDITION OF THE GANGLION CELLS OF THE 
CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM IN EXPERIMENTAL 
TYPHOID INFECTION IN LOWER ANIMALS. 


The only investigation of the condition of the ganglion cells 
in experimental typhoid infection of which we can find any 
record is that carried out by Nichols,'! who has published 
his results in the paper from which we have already quoted. 
Nichols found that the inoculation of rabbits with living 
cultures of bacillus typhosus was followed by marked 
changes in the appearance of the ganglion cells of the 
cord and of the dorsal root-ganglia when stained by Nissl’s 
method ; and these changes he looks upon as being con- 
firmatory of the results of his examination of the same 


9 Brain, Spring Number, 1899. 
10 Transactions of the Royal M pane Ohirurgical Society, 1899. 
oc. cit. 
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structures in cases of human infections. It seemed advis- 
able, therefore, for us to investigate the ap ces 
resulting after experimental typboid infection in lower 
animals, in the hope of being able thus to settle one way or 
another the question as to the occurrence of these alleged 
changes. In the result we have not been able to confirm 
Nichols’s statements as to the changes occurring in experi- 
mental infection, for neither after the production of an 
artificial typhoid toxemia nor after an actual bacillary 
infection could we find, eitber in rabbits or in guinea-pigs, 
changes of the sort which he describes as occurring in the 
ganglion cells of the cord in rabbits. Table I. is an exact 
transcript of the details of the experiments on which Nichols 
founded his conclusions. The inoculations were made into 
the ear vein. 


TABLE I.—Showing the History of Inoculated Animals 


(Nichols ). 

. 

O3 

$u 

E Dose. Remarks. 

= > 

1. 2 c. c. 80-hour | Very intense reaction; the animal died in two 

culture. hours. 

2. | 2c.c. 70-hour | Ordinary reaction; the animal was killed in 

culture. seven hours. 

3.20 0. 96-hour | Ordinary reaction; tbe animal was killed in 

culture. hours. 

4. Firat day. 2 c. 60, Ordinary reaction after the first dose. After 

ay cul- | thesecond dose the animal rapidly succumbed 
ture: third | in a few hours, i.e., 52 hours after the first 
day, 2c.c., 5 | inoculation. 
day culture. 

5. First day, | Ordinary reaction after the first dose. After the 
2 C. c., 2-day | second dose the wimal was extremely weak, 
culture;| and Jost weight for several days. Atthe end of 
third day, the first week it seemed very feeble in its 
2 c. c., 5-day | hind legs. As symptoms of convalescence 
culture. began to appear the animal was killed nine 

days after the first inoculation. 

6. | First five The anims! was very resistant. Blood 
days, 1 c.c.; | agglutinated rapidly at the end of the seventh 
sixth and | day. On the eighth day 15 cubic ceatimetres 
seventh | were iojected into the peritoneal cavity without 
days, 2 c. c.; effect. On the twenty-third day paralysis of 
eighth day, tbe hind legs was firat noted. The animal was 
15 C.. into | killed and a necropsy was made on the twenty- 
peritoneum. fourth day after the first inoculation. 

7. 20. e., 72-hour | The animal passed through the first effects 

culture. and was allowed to live. About the twenty- 
fourth day paraplegia of the hind legs was 
first noted aod great emaciation of the rump 


and legs. As symptoms of recovery set in the 
animal was killed on the twenty-fourth day 
after the first inoculation. 


Whilst this table is copied exactly from Nichols’s paper 
want of space compels us to abstract his description of the 
changes found in the rabbits which were experimented upon. 
Thus in No. 1, which died two hours after inoculation, a 
swelling of the Niss] bodies and a tendency to disintegration 
and disturbance of their orderly arrangement is described. 
In No. 2, which was killed seven hours after inoculation, 
these changes had already become marked, especially in the 
lumbar region of the cord. In No. 3, which was killed 33 
hours after inoculation, the number of normal cells was 
greatly reduced, and very marked changes corresponding 
with those found in Nichols’s first two human cases were 
present. In No. 4, which died 52 hours after inoculation, 
nearly all the cells were affected and practically no normal 
cells could be found. In No. 5, which was killed nine days 
after the first inoculation, the ventral horn cells in the lambar 
region showed very few cells with changes similar to those 
already described in the previous animals. Slight changes 
were, however, found in some of the cells situated just above 
the level of the entrance of the sciatic nerve. Nichols thinks 


that the facts in this case strongly suggest the idea that the 


cells were undergoing a process of restitution after previous 
change. In No. 6, which was killed after 24 days, the 
appearance of the cells varied from that of health to that 
of an extreme degeneration similar to the condition described 
by Nichols in the human cases. In No. 7, which was killed 
at the end of 64 days, changes were found which Nichols 
again considers were in the main indicative of process of 
restitution in progress in injured cells. 


Injection 


In our own experiments we used both dead broth cultures 
of bacillus typhosus in order to observe as far as possible 
the results of a pure typhoid toxemia without bacill 
infection and we also used living cultures of the bacillus. 
In the latter case the cultures were grown in ordinary peptone 
beef broth and were used after 48 hours’ incubation at 37°C. 
The broth culture, sterilised by heat, which we used in the 
first series of experiments, was prepared in the following way 
in order to ensure a satisfactory degree of toxicity. Flasks 
of peptone beef broth were inoculated with a culture of the 
bacillus fresh from the spleen of a patient who had died from 
typhoid fever. The flasks were incubated at 37°C. for four 
weeks. At the end of that time the purity of the culture 
was tested. The flask and its contents were then heated in 
a water bath at 65°C. for four or five hours each day during 
a fortnight. The dead bacillary emulsion thus prepared was 
injected into the peritoneal cavity. In the cases of No.1 
and No. 2 the third inoculation was carried out with an 
emulsion prepared from the same culture stock in exactly 
the same way. The essential details of our experiments are 
given in the following table :— 


TABLE II.—Xaperiments with Typhoid Toxins and Living 
Cultures (Foulerton and Thomson). 


Nature of 


Duration of the 
inoculation. Animal. Dosage. disease. 
Guinea-pig 1, 8 c. e. Died 15 hours 
(| 150 grammes. after the inocu- 
lation. 
Guinea-pig 2, 6 c. c.; 48 hours | Died during the 
165 grammes. | afterwards an | night between 
additional dose | 50 and 60 hours 
of 10cc. after the second 
i inoculation. 
Rabbit 1, 11 c.c. ; 48 hours | Killed under 
Series I 1275 grammes. | afterwards an | chloroform 11 
i additional dose | days after tbe 
Intra-peritoneal of 15 cc, and last inoculation. 
injection of, thea a dose of 
dead broth l0ce 39 days 
culture. | after the latter 
dose. 
! Rabbit 2, 11 c.c. ; 48 hours | Died during the 
| 1063 grammes. | afterwards an | night of the 
additional dose | tenth day after 
of 10 e. c., and the last inocula- 
then a dose of tion. 
10 c.c. 39 days 
\ after the latter 
dose. 
Guinea-pig 3, Died 20 hours 
337 grammes. after the inocu- 
lation. 
Guinea-pig 4, Died five days 18 
Series IT. 280 grammes. hours after the 
Intra-peritoneal inoculatiog. 
injection of. Rabbit 3, Died during the 
878 grammes. night between 
six and 18 hours 
after the inocu- 
lation. 
Rabbit 4, Died 20 hours 


907 grammes. after the inocu- 


lation. 


Rabbit 5, 
grammes. 


Died during the 
night about 
three and a half 
days after the 
inoculation. 


Killed under 
chloroform four 
days and three 
hours after tbe 
inoculation. 


Killed under 
chloroform five 
days and one 
hour after the 
inoculation. 


Killea under 
ehloroform 144 
hours after the 
inoculation. , 


Rabbit 6, 

Sertes ITT. 992 grammes. 
into 
the subcuta- 
neous tissue of 
48-hours old 
living broth 
culture. 


Rabbit 7, 
865 grammes. 


Rabbit 8, 


45-hours old 
living broth 
culture. 

| 907 grarımes. 


CLINICAL HISTORY, &c. 
SERIES I. 
Guinea-pig 1.—The brain and cord were removed immediately after 


death. The post-mortem examination showed hemorrhages into the 


„ e ee 
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mocous membrane of the stomach and intestines, the latter of which 
contained a large 8 15 of mucoid fluid. 
Guiaca-pig 4.—The animal was apparently recovering from the effect 
of the first inoculation when the second inoculation was given. Its 
ht on the evening before its death was 737 grammes. It died 
during the night in cold weather (December). The brain and cord were 
removed a, next morning. The post-mortem appearances were as 
in Guines- ` 
Rabbit . the first inoculation the temperature rose to 40.5% C. 
on the next day and to 41 OC. on the second day, when the second 
inoculation was per formed. On the day after the second inoculation the 
temperature was still 41° C. and it gradually fell to the normal on the 
fifth day, on which date the weight of the animal was 1220 grammes. 
On the date of the third inoculation the temperature was normal 
and the weight was 1337 grammes. After the third inoculation the 
ture rose to 40°C, but was down .again to normal within 48 
hours. The weight fell away rapidly, being only 1091 mmes on the 
tith day. The animal was chloroformed on the eleventh day and the 
brain and cord were removed. 1 TORE 
Rabbit 2.—After the first inoculation the temperature rose to just 
over 40 C., and was a little higher when the second inoculation was 
performed ; it began to fall on the second day after the second inocula- 
tion, and was a little above the normal on the fifth day. The weight 
on the fifth day had fallento 1006 grammes. On the date of the third 
inoculation the temperature was normal and the weight was 1067 
pana The temperature rose to 39°4° C. after the third inoculation. 
e weight fell away as in Rabbit 1, being 949 grammes on the fifth dav 
after the third inoculation. The animal died during a cold night, and 
the brainand cord were removed early the next morning. 


SERIES II. . . 

Guinea-pig 3.—The temperature was 38° C. at tne time of the inocula- 
tion; it rose to 38 5° C. three hours after inoculation, and was 37° C. on 
the following morning just before death. The brain and cord were 
removed immediately after death. The post-mortem examination 
showed intense congestion of the peritoneal surface of the viscera; the 
peritoneal sac contained an excess of serous fluid and a few flakes of 
lymph. The brain and cord were removed immediately after death. 

Guinea · i 4.—The temperature was 38° O. at the time of the inocula- 
tion, and was the same three hours after inoculation ; it was 38 9°C. 
on the following morning, and it ranged between that and 38 20 C. up 
to the fifth day. On tae morning of the sixth day it had fallen tu 
7 C., and death occurred soon afterwards. The weight fell 
gradually each day and was 191 grammes just before death. The post- 
mortem examination showed some little congestiou of the peritoneal 
surface of the abdominal viscera, and an excess of fluid in both pleural 
sacs. The brain and cord were removed immediately after death. 

Rai.it 3.—Thbe temperature at the time of the inoculation was 38°4° C. 
The animal died during a cold night. The brain and cord were removed 
early next morning. The post-mortem examination showed some 
injection of the peritoneal membrane, with an excess of fluid in the 


tac. 

Rabbit . — The temperature at the time of the inoculation was 
V. C.; 18 hours afterwards it had fallen to 36°7°, and the animal was 
dying. The post-mortem appearances were as in Rabbit 3. The brain 
and cord were removed immediately after death. 


SERIES III. 


Rabbit 5.—The temperature rose to 39°8° C. on the second day after 
the inoculation aud had tallen to 39°C. on the evening of the third 
day. The weight of the animal on the morning of the third day was 
3] grammes, The animal died during a cold night and the brain and 
cord were removed early the next morning. 

it 6.—The temperature rose to 39 4° C. on the second day after 
the inoculation; on the third day it fell to 38 40 C.; and on the fifth 
day it rose to 39°4°C. just before the chloroform was administered. 
The weight of the animal fell to 973 grammes. The brain and cord 
were removed immediately after death. 

Endhit 7.—The temperature rose to 39°C. on the second day after the 
inoculation ; it fell to 38°4° C. on the third day ; it rose again to 39°4° C. 
on the fourth day; and it was 40°C. on the fifth day just before 
chloroform was administered. The weight fell gradually each day 
it was 722 grammes just before death. The brain and cord were removed 
immediately after death. 

Rabbit 8.—The temperature rose to 39° C. on the second dav after the 
inoculation, it fell to 38°5°C. on the third day, it was 39-2°C. on the 
fourth day, and it was 39:4° C. on the fifth and sixth days. The weight 
of the animal had fallen on the fifth day to 878 grammes. The brain 
aml cord were removed immediately after death. 


_ With regard to the course of the experiments there is but 
little to add to what is contained in the table. Rabbit 2 
succumbed after inoculation with a dose of toxin no larger 
than either of the two previously given, and thus affords an 
example of that hyper-sensitiveness to the action of a toxin 
which sometimes follows the administration of immunising 
doses of the same toxin. Rabbit 1 also showed a marked 
reaction after the third inoculation, and was killed in order 
that the condition of the ganglion cells in the two animals 
might be compared. The blood of Rabbit 1 was tested for 
specific agglutinative properties, and using a dilution of 1 in 
1000 of the serum a good sedimentation occurred within 
15 hours in a broth culture of the bacillus, whilst with a 
dilution of 1 in 200 immediate agglutination and immobilisa- 
tion of the bacilli occurred in a hanging drop preparation. 
In Series II. the usual results of the intra-peritoneal injec- 
tion of a culture of average virulence were obtained. The 
specific infection was proved in each animal by subcultures 

Various parts after death. In Series III. the attempt 
was made to cause a rather less acute infection than had 
occurred in the animals of Series II. The first rabbit of this 
series having died on the fourth day the remaining three were 


killed, one on each of the three succeeding days, in order to 
observe the progress of any changes which might be occurring 
in the ganglion cells. Rabbit 7 was already dying when the 
chloroform was administered, whilst Rabbit 6 and Rabbit 8 
had apparently suffered less severely from the inoculation 
and possibly might have survived. There was no indication 
of the occurrence of motor paralysis in any of our experi- 
mental animals. The brain and cord were removed from 
each animal as soon as possible—in most cases immediately 
after death—and were at once placed in formalin solution. 
The method of staining employed was exactly as with the 
material from our human cases. The examination of por- ° 
tions of the cerebral cortex from the frontal convolutions 
and from the motor area and of the grey matter of the cord 
‘at various levels showed that in all the cases the majority 
of the ganglion cells of these regions were of perfectly 
normal appearance. In a few cells here and there some 
alteration might be seen—either the outline of the cell-body 
appeared swollen, or in others the Nissl bodies seemed rather 
blurred, or in others, again, the outline of the nucleus was 
not very definite. But beyond such slight alterations cs 
these nothing abnormal was observed in the sections, and, as 
already stated, the majority of the cells were quite normal in 
their appearance. 

It will be seen, therefore, that our observations both in 
human disease and in the experimental infection of animals 
do not warrant the conclusion that typhoid toxin causes in 
the ganglion cells of the central nervous system changes of 
such a nature that constant and definite structural altera- 
tion can be demonstrated by Nissl’s method of staining. It 
obvionsly, however, does not follow from this that certain 
nervous symptoms are not produced by the pure toxin, for 
the action of this may be of a bio-chemical nature un- 
accompanied by any definite histological changes, or it may 
be that the toxin acts upon some part of the neuron other 
than the cell body. We have not at present completed any 
detailed examination of the peripheral nerves in this disease, 
but from the comparative infrequency of symptoms of neuritis 
it would appear that this change when it does occur is not 
usually due to the uncomplicated action of typhoid toxin. 


THE PRODUCTION OF LOCAL ANÆS- 
THESIA IN THE EAR. 


By ALBERT A. GRAY. M. D. GLASG., F.R.S. EDIN., 


AURAL SURGEON TO THE GLASGOW CENTRAL DISPENSARY. 


THE introduction of cocaine as a local anæsthetic had a 
most important influence upon surgery in general, and upon 
ophthalmology and laryngology more particularly. It was 
hoped that the drug might also be valuable in the field of 
aural surgery, but such hopes were to a large extent doomed 
to disappointment. The aqueous solution appears to have no 
anesthetic influence upon the uninjured tympanic membrane, 
and in the cases in which the membrane is perforated the 
effect is only slight, though it is sometimes sufficient to 
allow of extraction of the ossicles; even under the most 
favourable conditions, however, the pain of this operation is 
by no means completely annulled by this means. A rather 
more satisfactory way of inducing local anzsthesia in cases 
where there are perforation and suppuration is by the use of 
cocaine in the pure dry powder. For the extraction of polypi 
and granulations this method gives a degree of anwsthesia 
which is sometimes sufficient for the purpose, but obviously 
it cannot be satisfactorily used in such operations as 
extraction of the ossicles, and it has of course no influence 
upon the uninjared membrane. 

In acute inflammation of the middle ear no local 
anesthetic has as yet been found which is at all satisfactory, 
and the pain, which is often severe in this affection, has 
frequently to be relieved by incision either under a general 
anesthetic or if without it by subjecting the patient 
to indescribable agony though it be only of short duration. 
The use of an aqueous solution of eucaine, as suggested by 
Horne and Yearsley,! is subject to the same limitations as is 
the use of similar solutions of cocaine, because there is no 
doubt that the inefficiency is due to the vehicle used for 


1 Brit. Med. Jour., Jan. 16th, 1897. 
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dissolving the drug. The superiority of eucaine lies, not in 
its greater power of producing anæsthesia, but in the fact 
that the anesthesia is of longer duration and toxic effects 
are not so liable to supervene, as was pointed out by the two 
writers referred to. The difficulty of bringing about a local 
anzesthesia in the tympanic membrane and middle ear 
appears to be due to the fact that the nerve terminations are 
protected by tissues which are able to resist the penetration 
of water through their substance. Thus the nerves of the 
tympanic membrane terminate in the inner layer of the 
membrane and the drug must be made to penetrate through 
‘the epithethial and dense fibrous layers before it comes into 
contact with the nerve terminations. If there is already a 
perforation the difficulty is not so great, but even in these 
cases there is usually a collection of pus and débris which 
hinders penetration. Granulations and polypi are too large 
to allow of penetration by water sufficiently rapid to obtain 
the effects of the drug satisfactorily. 

With a view to finding. some vehicle which would dissolve 
cocaine (or eucaine as suggested by the writers above 
referred to) and at the same time penetrate the tissues 
rapidly without destroying them I tried various solvents. 
The first which suggested itself was alcohol in the form of 
rectified spirits, but this, I found, was absorbed too rapidly, 
and, morever, it caused in some cases rather severe burning 
pain before the cocaine took effect. Various combinations 
of the volatile oils with rectified spirit were next tried, but 
as these solutions were only to a slight extent miscible with 
water they proved unsatisfactory. Finally, I tried a mixture 
of anilin oil and rectified spirit, and this, I found, met the 
requirements of the case admirably. It penetrates rapidly, 
is miscible to a considerable extent with water, and does not 
destroy the tissues. For experimental purposes I made up 
the following solution: five parts of cocaine hydrochlorate, 
50 parts of dilute alcohol, and 50 parts of anilin oil. This 
gives a strength of a little less than 5 per cent. of cocaine. 
I placed a small quantity upon my own tongue, where it 
caused a sensation of warmth followed by a feeling of numb- 
ness and temporary loss of taste in the part with which it 
came in contact. The same solution was then applied to the 
normal tympanic membrane. The subject laid one side of 
his head upon a table and about 10 drops of the 
preparation were dropped into the meatus of the upper- 
most ear and allowed to run down on to the tympanic 
membrane. There was no pain following the instillation of 
the golution but only a slight sensation of cold in the ear. 
The head was held in the same position for a period of from 
three to five minutes and at the end of that time the excess 
of solution was mopped out on pledgets of cotton-wool 
wrapped round the end of a probe. On examination with 
the speculum the membrane appeared to be a little more 
transparent than before and the normal reflex was dulled. 
A blood-vessel along the posterior margin of the handle of 
the hammer appeared to be more distended than before the 
application of the solution, a condition which would not be 
expected from the use of cocaine, at least so soon af ter its 
contact with the tissues. On passing a fine blunt probe 
down to the membrane the latter was found to be perfectly 
anzsthetic in all its parts. The instrument might be drawn 
across its surface or pushed inwards against it, but the 
sensations of pain and of touch were quite in abeyance, the 
subject only being able to hear the rubbing noise of the 

be against the membrane. The membrana flaccida, the 

die, and the short process of the hammer were also 
involved in the complete anæsthesia. It is of interest to 
observe that the individual on whom the observation was 
made was the subject of a severe reflex aural cough, 
so that it was often difficult to examine the ear care- 
fully under ordinary circumstances, as the cough began 
as sbon as the speculum entered the meatus. Now, on 
this occasion there was no cough at all as the result of 
examination, so that it is clear that the solution must have 
anzsthetised, at any rate to a certain extent, the skin lining 
the meatus. Having thus found that the solution produced 
complete anesthesia and that its application was not followed 
by unpleasant after-effects I determined to try its effect 
upon patients suffering from aural affections which were 
either painful in themselves or which necessitated some 
painful procedure. 

The first patient on whom the preparation was tried was a 
girl, aged seven years. She had been brought to the Glasgow 
Central Dispensary on account of deafness in the right ear. 
The tympanum was half filled with exudation and as the 
condition had only improved slowly in spite of treatment I 


decided to evacuate the fluid cavity by incirion of the 
membrane. A few drops of the 5 per cent. solution were 
allowed to run down into the meatus and then to remain in 
contact with the membrane for five minutes. The excess 
wag then mopped out, an incision was made behind and 
below the handle of the hammer, and the contents were 
evacuated. There was‘no pain whatever during the opera- 
tion nor were there any unpleasant after-effects. 

The next case was of particular interest. A boy, aged 
14 years, came to the dispensary suffering from a suppura- 
ting left ear. The meatus was found to be full of granula- 
tions. After drying the meatus a few drops of the 5 per cent. 
solution were instilled as before and the outermost granula- 
tion was removed without pain. On the next occasion the 
same solution was applied, but although the pain in extract- 
ing this granulation was slight it was not quite annulled. 
On the third occasion a 10 per cent. solution was instilled, 
but with no better result than at the second sitting. This 
time, however, I observed that after the application of the 
solution to the granulations there was a thick white deposit 
over the surface of the granulations and on the floor of the 
meatus which was certainly not present before the drops 
were instilled. After some consideration I came to the con- 
clusion that this white deposit was due to tbe precipitation 
of the albuminous constituents of the discharge, associated 
possibly with the precipitation of the anilin oil, owing to an 
excess of water in the ts with which the solution came 
in contact. Whether the explanation was right or not I 
took measures to prevent, as far as possible, the same con- 
tingency the next time on the assumption that this deposit 
prevented the proper penetration of the fluid. On the fourth 
occasion therefore the ear was syringed out very thoroughly 
with warm water which did not contain any antiseptic as 
this might precipitate albumin. The parts were then 
thoroughly dried, the process being completed through the 
speculum, so that all traces of the discharge and the water 
syringed into the ear were removed. A few drops of the 
10 per cent. solution were then allowed to run down into the 
meatus. In five minutes’ time the excess of the fluid was 
mopped out, when it was found that a little of the white 
deposit had again appeared but was much less in amount 
tban on the preceding occasion. It was mopped out and 
the granulation was removed with a snare, this time without 
any pain at all. After the removal the patient felt a little 
giddy for a few minutes, bat this condition rapidly passed 
away and he returned directly to his work. There was no 
palpitation or nausea. 

Another interesting case was that of an acute middle ear 
catarrh. The patient was a man in middle life who came 
suffering from deafness and pain in bis right ear, the result, 
as he thought, and probably correctly, of a severe cold or 
possibly of a mild attack of influenza. The membrane was 
red and bulging and the handle of the hammer was hardly 
distinguishable. The 10 per cent. solution was dropped in in 
the usual way with the side of the head resting on a table 
and the affected ear uppermost and he remained in this 
position for six or seven minutes. At firet there was a slight 
burning sensation, but this passed away as the drug took 
effect and the membrane was incised without any pain at all. 
This was, in a sense, a good test case, for although the 
caused by the acute inflammation was not of that extreme 
description which is often associated with acute middle ear 
catarrh such as may occur in the course of scarlet fever, yet 
the drum membrane was acutely inflamed. In spite of this, 
however, the solution penetrated the membrane and both 
abolished the pain of the disease and prevented that 
which occurs when the membrane is incised and which it is 
to be remembered is little short of agony when the are 
in a state of acute inflammation. Now such a condition of 
anesthesia is never obtained by the aqueous solution of 
cocaine, and the operation, if it is to be painless, must be 
done under a general anesthetic. The importance of the 
matter is manifest when we remember that patients suffering 
from acute infectious fevers are not in the best condition 
for general anesthesia, and it is just in these infectious 
diseases that painful acute catarrh of the middle ear is so 
apt to occur. 

Another class of cases in which I have found this means 
of producing anesthesia useful is that in which there are a 
number of granulations springing from the mucous lining 
of the tympanum and having broad pedicles which do not 
permit of their removal by the snare. In these cases it is 
of great importance to cleanse and dry the parts very 
thoroughly before putting in the solution. The drops are 
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then instilled and allowed to remain for a period of from 
five to 15 minutes, after which the granulations may be 
removed painlessly in most cases by scraping with the sharp 

n. If the granulations are tougher than usual there may 
be a little pain, but it is insignificant and far less than that 
which occurs after using the aqueous solution of cocaine or 
even the drug in its pure dry form. 

There are, however, certain cases in which it has not been 
possible to obtain complete anesthesia by the means above 
described. I have only had two such cases out of the large 
number in which the method has been used. In both these 
cases the tympanic membrane was thickened, white, and 
dense, the result of sclerotic processes in the middle ear 
which had been in progress for 15 years in one case and for 
1l years in the other. The 10 per cent. solution was employed 
in the way described as being successful in all the other 
cases, but on incising the membrane the pain, though not so 
severe as it would have been witbout an anesthetic, was still 
considerable. Thus it would seem that the extremely dense 
thickened membranes which so often are the result of 
sclerotic processes in the middle ear offered great resistance 
to the penetration of fluids even of such a diffusible nature 
as the solution of anilin oil and rectified spirit. This diffi- 
culty has to a certain extent been overcome by using a 
solvent composed of anilin oil and absolute alcohol, as in the 
following formula: 10 parts of cocaine, 30 parts of absolute 
alcohol, and 70 parts of anilin oil (pure). This solution 
penetrates a dense membrane better than does the one con- 
taining rectified spirit, but it is obviously not so suitable for 
general use on account of the burning pain which it 
may cause in cases in which there is a perforation of the 
membrane. 

While carrying out this investigation I was struck by the 
beneficial effect which the solutions seemed to exercise in 
cases of suppurating catarrh of the middle ear. So much 
was this the case that I tried the effect of treating some of 
the more obstinate cases with a solution consisting of equal 
parts of rectified spirit and anilin oil without the cocaine. 
The patients were instructed to cleanse and dry the ear 
thoroughly and then to instil half a drachm of the solution 
into the affected ear in the usual way without subsequent 
syringing. This was done once, and sometimes twice, daily, 
and I found that a cessation of the suppuration was brought 
about in several cases which had discharged for a long time 
inspite of the use of boric acid and insufflation and treatment 
by pure rectified spirit. I do not wish to be understood as 
advising the employment of this in preference to the older 
methods of treating suppurating middle ear disease by boric 
acid powder and rectified spirit. All treatment of these 
affections is largely tentative, however, and I can strongly 
advise a trial of the line of treatment just described when 
the older methods have failed. 

An interesting effect which the anilin oil produced on the 
membrane was the peculiar transparency which it gave to the 
latter. Thus, in a healthy ear the long process of the incus, 
the head of the stapes, and the round window were very 
faintly outlined before the solution was instilled. But when 
the ear was examined after the instillation these parts stood 
out with much greater clearness. This effect is best brought 
about by using a solution containing a large proportion of 
anilin oil and a small proportion of spirit; indeed, the pure 
oil produces the effect very well, but it requires a long time. 
Unfortunately, this clearing effect can only occur in mem- 
branes of normal thickness or less, at least within any 
reasonable time. Membranes which have undergone 
thickening and condensation cannot be rendered properly 
transparent. Now it is just in such cases that valuable 
information might be gained concerning the condition of the 
tympanic mucous membrane, the fenestra rotunda, and the 
parts adjacent to the stapes. Investigations are still being 
carried on in regard to this subject, and I hope to find 
before long some agent which will fulfil the purpose some- 
what better than anilin oil. 

In conclusion, it might be well to indicate shortly the 
theoretical considerations which led to the results described 
above. This is important because if they are kept in mind 
the surgeon may be able by various artifices, which a little 
Imagination and a knowledge of elementary physical laws 
will suggest, to obtain the result he desires when a blind 
rule-of-thumb method of procedure has not been able to 
bring about this result. 

To effect penetration through the outer layers of the 
tympanic membrane dehydrating agents are the most suit- 
able. By abstracting the water from the tissues the latter 


contract and the fluid passes through the interstices pro- 
duced by this contraction into the deeper layers until it 
reaches the nerve-terminations in the innermost layer. 
Both alcohol and anilin oil are agents of this description, 
and for general purposes a solution composed as follows is 
best suited for the production of anæsthesia : five ur 10 

of cocaine hydrochlorate, 50 parts of dilute alcohol, and 50 
parts of anilin oil. This solution is equally suitable for 
operations on the tympanic membrane, on granulations, or 
for the removal of ossicles. In the few cases in which we 
desire to operate upon a dense thickened membrane the 
penetrating power of the solvent must be increased. This is 
best done by using absolute alcohol in place of rectified 
spirit and increasing the proportion of anilin oi] as shown in 
the formula above. 

‘Farther, the laws of osmosis must be kept in mind. 
Therefore in order to effect penetration a large proportion of 
the solution should be used. If this be not done osmotic 
equilibrium is soon established and penetration will cease. 
In practice I always fill the external meatus with the fluid 
and I have never seen any serious effects of cocaine poison- 
iog by so doing. The worst that bas occurred has been a 
trifling giddiness that passed off in the course of not more 
than five minutes. Nausea was noted in one case but it did 
not occur until more than two hours after the patient had 
left tbe dispensary, and as she was subject to such attacks it 
is very doubtful if the cocaine was to blame. Palpitation 
has not occurred in any of the cases. 

Tbe rendering of the membrane transparent depends, of 
course, upon the laws governing the refraction and reflection 
of light. In ordinary circumstances the indices of refrac- 
tion of the various constituents of the membrane are of very 
different magnitudes and as these different constituents are 
in close juxtaposition there is great reflection and dispersion 
of the light. By infiltrating the tissues with the anilin oil 
they all come to possess the same index of refraction, or 
approximately so, and light penetrates the membrane much 
more easily. To effect this purpose the oil should be mixed 
with as little alcohol as possible, though of course the process 
of penetration takes a longer time. Other substances might 
be tried for this purpose, such as clove oil and glycerine, but 
I have not carried out investigations in this direction very 
far and cannot speak with any degree of certainty in the 
matter. 

The beneficial effect which anilin oil seems to exercise 
upon suppurative affections of the middle ear is probably 
due to its power of extracting water from the tissues, the 
same principle in fact, as that to which rectified epirit owes 
its value. Anilin oil dehydrates more slowly, however, and 
is also more slowly absorbed ; further it is not so volatile and 
its effect is less violent, but lasts longer. In practice it will 
be found that the mixture of equal parts of anilin oil and 
spirit is very suitable. 10 or 15 minims may be dropped 
into the ear and left there in the usual way once or twice 
daily. Various antiseptics may be dissolved in the solutions, 
but they do not seem to do much good and some of the more 
powerful ones may do harm. Anilin oil seems especially 
indicated in cases where there are cholesteatomatous masses 
and much débris. It softens these masses and aids in 
breaking them down probably by its great power of dis- 
solving fats and oils. 

The method of producing local anæsthesia described in 
this paper is of course applicable to other mucous surfaces. 
I have used it for throat work, and although there is at first 
a slight burning sensation the subsequent anesthesia is more 
complete than with the aqueous solution. A 5 per cent. 
solution is quite strong enough for throat work and owing to 
the large surface for absorption I never use it stronger. 
Another useful solution in throat work isa 5 per cent. solution 
in equal parts of glycerine and rectified spirit. 

I am indebted to Professor Stockman for some interesting 
facts concerning the pharmacology of anilin oil. Of these 
the most important is that the medicinal dose is 7 minims. 
Care, therefore, should be taken that not more than this 
amount may be absorbed, though in the ear such a con- 
tingency is very unlikely. 

Glasyow. 


TIVERTON SEWERAGE SCHEME.—At the meeting 
of the Tiverton Town Council held on April 9th it was stated 
that the sanction of the Local Government Board had been 
obtained to borrow £5500 for sewerage and sewage disposal 
works. 
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ON BACKACHE AS A SYMPTOM OF 
RECTAL DISORDER.! 


By E. HARDING FREELAND, F. R. C. S. ENG., 


SURGEON TO THE ST. GEORGE'S AND Sr. JAMES'S DISPENSARY, LONDON. 


WHEN my friend Mr. Alfred Kirby honoured me with an in- 
vitation to read a paper before your society it occurred to me 
that it would be more profitable if I were to address you on 
some topic of general interest rather than on some obscure 
disease or unique operation, the only possible interest in 
which would centre in the fact that it was a rarity. This, 
then, must be my excuse for venturing to introduce to your 
notice such a common-place ailment as backache with the 
hope, moreover, that I may be able to show to some of you 
at any rate an old friend in a new guise, and possibly to 
excite fresh interest in a symptom, the constant reitera- 
tion of which must have become to many of you exceedingly 
wearisome. 


The word ‘‘ backache,” when used in a general sense, 
would naturally include any and every ache or pain referred 
to the posterior surface of the trank. But in medical 
parlance, I take it, this word has come to be used in a 
somewhat technical sense and to be restricted to pain 
occurring at or below the level of the loin. For my present 
purpose I propose to limit its meaning still further and to 
define it as any morbid sensation referred to that portion of 
the back which corresponds to the posterior surface of the 
sacrum. With this symptom you must all be perfectly 
familiar. Indeed, so common is it that in all probability 
hardly anyone here present completes his daily round with- 
out having heard it made the cause of complaint by one or 
other of his patients. And yet I have good reason to believe 
that the importance of this symptom is frequently under- 
estimated and that its true significance is often overlooked. 
Were it not for the fact that this symptom gives rise to 
immeasurable distress its very commonness should render it 
worthy of our careful consideration and investigation, for it 
is superfluous on my part to remark that the more common 
the ailment the greater will be the number of sufferers 
seeking relief, and that in reality more good is attained by 
the relief of a score of people suffering from some trivial but 
troublesome complaint than by the relief of one suffering 
from some obscure yet serious disease. 

In considering the cause of pain referred to any part of 
the body it is first of all necessary to consider the nerve- 
supply of the part affected and then to ask oneself the 
question how a stimulus, directly or indirectly applied 
to the nerve terminals of the part, can act as a 
source of irritation and a cause of pain? Now it is 
quite clear that the stimulus which evokes response in 
the peripheral nerves of any part may be either central— 
i.e., having its origin in the brain or spinal cord—or 
peripheral. In the latter case the stimulus may be direct 
or indirect—i.e., it may be applied to the terminal fibrils 
of the nerves implicated or it may be transferred to these 
through neighbouring nerves by reflex action from a 
distance. For the present I do not propose to take into 
consideration either central or direct peripheral causes, but 
to confine my remarks to reflex causes; and in order the 
better to appreciate these I would ask you for a moment to 
allow me to refresh your memory with regard to the nervous 
anatomy of the parts under consideration. 

According to Kocher and other well-known authorities 
on cutaneous nerve distribution the parts covering the 
back of the sacrum are supplied with sensibility by 
the terminal filaments of the posterior primary divisions 
of the fourth sacral nerves. You will doubtless remember 
that the anterior primary divisions of these nerves 
divide into two branches, the larger of which again 
splits up into branches which course forward through 
the pelvis towards the base of the bladder, mingling 
as they go with branches of the pelvic sympathetic plexus. 
Some of these pass upwards on the walls of the bladder; 
others pursue a similar course on the walls of the vagina, a 
few reaching the uterus; others, again, to which I wish 
especially to direct your attention, are distributed to the 
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lower part of the rectum. Pass ing through the space between 
the two sphincters they break up into filaments, some of 
which pass downwards to be distributed to the skin of the 
anus, while others pass upwards to be distributed to the 
mucous membrane of the anal canal and rectal am : 
Theoretically, then, one would expect to find b he 
frequently associated with derangement of the pelvic organs, 
and such indeed turns out to be practically the case. 

In the minds of most of us there is no doubt a tendency 
to associate together backache and uterine disorder, and 
when a woman comes to us complaining of backache we 
instinctively think of the uterus as the organ most probably 
at fault. But, although it is true that uterine derangement 
and backache are frequently associated we should always be 
on our guard against rashly assuming that their relation- 
ship is one of cause and effect. My own experience is that 
these two conditions are not nearly so frequently inter- 
dependent as is usually supposed. Indeed, my conviction 
on this point is so strong that whenever a case presents 
itself in which these two conditions co-exist I make it a 
rule, while admitting their possible inter-dependence, to be 
sceptical about this relationship. The same remarks apply 
with equal force to backache associated with functional 
derangement of the bladder. This brings me to the point 
which I wish especially to emphasise this evening—viz., 
that backache is frequently due to reflex irritation having its 
origin in the rectum, and that even when it is associated 
with symptoms referable to the other pelvic organs, the 
bladder or the uterus, the rectum will not infrequently be 
found to be the organ primarily at fault. The following 
brief résumé of an actual case well exemplifies the condition 
to which I particularly wish to direct your attention. 

OASE 1.—A man, aged 39 years, came to me complaining 
of a dull aching pain at the bottom of the back (over the 
sacrum) which came on usually after his lunch and persisted 
for the rest of the day, materially interfering with his 
capacity for work. He presented features of a type which 
I shall presently endeavour to describe, and had for the 
past month been sitting day by day, week in and week out, 
at his desk, attending to urgent and anxious business. He 
stated that his bowels were regular, for although of late 
there had been a tendency to constipation he had managed 
to keep his bowels acting daily by purgatives. On passing my 
finger into the rectum I found it empty except for a hard 
fecal nodule which was just within reach of the finger tip 
anteriorly. This and two others, all of which bore evidence 
of prolonged residence within the bowel, were removed by 
an enema, and under the influence of a saline purge each 
morning coupled with two-grain doses of quinine twice daily 
the pain rapidly vanished. 

Cases of this type I could multiply indefinitely ; and no 
doubt many of you will have observed, in common with my- 
self, that backache is not infrequently a cause of complaint 
among men. In such cases of course the question of the 
uterus as a causative factor can at once be put out of court. 
In my experience, as I have just hinted, the man who comes 
complaining of backache usually conforms to a certain 
type, which it is important to recognise, for it is 
often the recognition of this type which is instrumental 
in directing attention to the true state of affairs. Usually 
endowed with considerable mental activity and conscientious 
often to the last degree, his mental capacity far outstrips 
his physical strength. He is capable, nevertheless, if put to 
it, of getting through a considerable amount of hard work 
and of enduring a considerable amount of mental overstrain. 
He is in a word wiry. But let such a one become 
overworked and overworried, let him, in other words, draw 
largely on his reserves of nervous energy, and he soon 
becomes nervous, irritable, morose, and generally out of 
sorts. This change in his condition is more noticeable to 
his friends than to himself. His digestion becomes 
deranged, but although he is cognisant of the fact he pays 
little heed thereto, for it is not his great trouble. His 
bowels, he will tell one, are regular, or, if not, that there is 
a tendency to constipation which he relieves perfectly by a 
judicious use of purgatives. Ifthe stools be examined they 
will be found to contain scybalous masses with an admixture 
of gelatinous tenacious mucus of which in all probability 
he has no knowledge. But his chief, cause of complaint, 
the ailment which worries him to the exclusion of all 
others and on which for the time being bis whole 
mental energy is concentrated is a dull weary aching 
pain over the sacrum, sometimes continuous, sometimes 
intermittent, which prevents him concentrating his mind on 
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his work at a time when it is important that he should 
give it his best and undivided attention. If the trouble be 
taken to analyse the group of symptoms which I have just 
endearoured to portray it will be found that the only traly 
objective sign in the whole lot is the passage of scybalous 
stools and viscid mucus. This sign is the keystone of the 
whole situation, and to my mind it is of no doubtful 
significance—its presence points unmistakeably to chronic 
rectal catarrh. Having arrived so far, it is probably safe to 
conclude that the dyspeptic symptoms are due to catarrh of 
the stomach and that there exists, in fact, a chronic 
catarrhal condition of the whole gastro-intestinal tract. The 
next question which arises is, How is this catarrh bronght 
about? I believe that it is mainly in the following way. 
Nervous depression causes diminution of fanctional activity 
generally, in which the cardio-vascular system shares, 
causing a tendency to general venous congestion, and 
especially in the great venous system connected with the 
liver—the portal vein and its tributaries. This, in turn, 
working backwards causes congestion of the whole gastro- 
intestinal tract, and in process of time a catarrhal condition 
is set up with a tendency to the secretion of viscid tenacious 
mucus and the formation of hard scybalous fæces. These 
masses, passed on from the colon, sometimes get lodged in 
one of the rectal folds or just within the rectal ampulla and 
there act as irritants to the nerve terminals which are dis- 
tributed to the lower end of the rectum. This source of 
irritation often manifests iteelf by reflex action in the form 
of pain or some other morbid sensation referred to the 
posterior surface of the sacram. The presence of these 
teybalous masses can easily be confirmed by anyone who 
will take the trouble to pass his finger into the rectum. 

At one end of the line then there is worry, which may be 
considered the prime factor, and at the other end worry—on 
account of the pain—as the ultimate factor in the case. As 
intervening factors there is the chronic catarrh, which 
prevents the patient from absorbing and assimilating a sufti- 
cient amount of nutriment to recoup his already jaded nervous 
system, and the formation of scybalous masses which, by 
the irritation which they cause, tend still farther to jade the 
already wearied nerves. Thus a vicious circle is created 
which, unless the true condition of affairs is recognised, it is 
very difficult to break. Once the condition of affairs is 

osed, however, the indications for treatment are self- 
evident. These obviously are: (1) to remove the scybalæ; 
(2) to secure an efficient and regular action of the bowels ; 
1 relieve the catarrh; and (4) to improve the general 


For the relief of the catarrh I know of no more satisfac- 

tory remedy than ichthyol in doses of from five to ten grains 
or more night and morning. It relieves the congestion, 
improves the appetite, and stimulates peristalsis. Quinine 
in two-grain doses will also in some cases be found beneficial. 
Theoretically, no doubt, bearing in mind the prime cause, a 
complete cessation from work and a change of scene and air 
would be indicated; but usually the necessity for sticking to 
business which was the prime factor in the case still exists, 
and it is very seldom that the patient can be induced to 
relinquish his calling. Even if he could be persuaded so to 
do, it is a great question whether the anxiety over business 
neglected would not be a greater evil than the mental strain 
caused by a moderate amount of business done. Practically, 
therefore, I think that it is wise to steer a middle course, 
advising the patient to curtail his hours of work, to spend 
as much time as possible in the open air, to indulge in a 
moderate amount of exercise, to partake of as much good 
plain food as he can 9 and, in short, to adopt regular 
habits of living generally. 
Let it not be thought, however, that I wish to convey the 
idea that such cases occur exclusively among men; on the 
contrary, they occur with equal, if not greater, frequency 
among women who, allowing for differences in habits, mode 
of life, and environment, conform mainly to the same type. 
My only reason for laying special stress on the occurrence of 
such cases among men has been that I was anxious to 
eliminate all idea of the uterus as a causative factor. But 
the aspect of such cases is not always quite so simple, and 
the pain or discomfort is not always due to what may be 
termed functional causes, but in many cases may be traced 
to more or less serious organic disease—e.g., piles, ulcer, and 
cancer —as exemplified by the following cases. 

Case 2.—Some time ago I was consulted by a young 
married woman whose only cause of complaint was a severe 


aching pain at the bottom of the back which tormented her 


continuously. This pain she had borne patiently for many 
months until about two months previously to my first seeing 
her so bad had it become that, other remedies having failed, 
she had submitted to excision of the coccyx but without 
relief. On digital examination of the rectum a circular ulcer 
of about the size of a sixpenny-piece was felt just within the 
rectal ampulla posteriorly. To make a long story short, 
pari passu with the healing of the ulcer the pain diminished 
and finally disappeared. 

In this case a simple investigation in the first instance 
would have revealed the true cause, would have saved the 
patient months of suffering, and would have prevented a 
needlees operation. 

CASE 3.—About two years ago I saw a woman, aged 55 
years, who had unmistakeable signs of rectal cancer which 
was inoperable. A colotomy prolonged her life for some 18 
months. This patient told me that for some six months 
before her symptoms definitely directed attention to the 
bowel her only cause of complaint was a continuous dull 
wearing pain at the bottom of the back. l 

Thig I believe to be quite a common occurrence in the 
early history of rectal cancer. The only symptom for some 
time is backache. What the ultimate result of this case 
would have been had it been diagnosed in its early stages it 
is, of course, impossible to say, but when we reflect on the 
brilliantly suoceasful resulte of prompt surgical treatment in 
the early stages of rectal cancer and compare these with 
the hopelessly miserable condition of the patient when the 
disease has been allowed to drift on into the later and 
inoperable stages it is reasonable to suppose that things 
might have been different. The lesson I think we should all 
learn from such cases is that when a patient comes to us 
complaining of backache we should not treat the symptom 
in a careless or perfunctory manner, putting it down to 
weaknees, rheumatism, and so forth; that we should not 
rest content until every possible cause of the pain has been 
carefully investigated ; and that no investigation should be 
considered complete until the state of the rectum has been 
ascertained. , 

So much then for cases of rectal disorder where backache 
is practically the only symptom and where we have little 
else to guide us to the true state of affairs. I should like 
now to refer very briefly to a class of case where backache 
is associated with other direct symptoms which, unless 
properly understood, are likely to prove very misleading. 
It is not uncommon to find patients complaining of backache - 
complicated by bladder disorder, as evidenced by frequency 
of urination or retention of urine; or by (?) uterine derange- 
ment, as evidenced by vaginal discharge. These cases, 
unless he is warily on his guard, form veritable pitfalls to 
the practitioner, as the following cases bear witness. 

CASE 4.—A man, aged 39 years, who was otherwise in the 
best of health, came to me complaining of a sense of weak- 
ness at the bottom of the back and irritability of the bladder 
of about three weeks’ duration. .He assured me that the 
bowels were acting regularly, yet under the influence of an 
efficient purge he passed a large watery stool containing 
several scybalous masses the oolour and consistence of which 
betokened prolonged residence within the bowel. The highly 
satisfactory result of this method of treatment was effec- 
tually to relieve his symptoms. 

OASE 5.—I was sent for in hot haste to see a woman, aged 
45 years, who was suffering from inability to pass urine and 
who in consequence was in much distress. She told me that 
she had suffered more or less from difficult urination for 
about a month and had been treated for this disability but 
without success. She further told me that this symptom 
had been accompanied by backache. So far from sufferin 
from constipation she informed me that recently there had 
been a tendency to diarrhea. Thinking that the urinary 
retention might be caused by a retroverted uterus I made a 
vaginal examination, and to my surprise found that cavity 
rendered almost impenetrable by what turned out to be an 
accumulation of fæces in the rectum. The removal of this 
by copious injections of soap and water completely relieved 
the symptoms. 

In either of the above cases it would have been very easy 
to have misinterpreted the true state of affairs and to have 
fallen into the trap of treating the bladder instead of the. 
rectum, thus leaving the main cause untouched and the 
patient consequently unrelieved. This error, as I have 
incidentally remarked, actually occurred in one of the cases. 
It is always well, therefore, in endeavouring to unravel cases 
similar to those which I have just very briefly narrated, to 
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bear in mind the fact that any source cf irritation having its 
origin in the lower end of the rectum is liable to cause 
functional derangement of the bladder. If this fact be borne 
in mind the practitioner will seldom go astray. 

Before concluding I should like to say a few words on 
that very common class of case where backache and 
leucorrhœa are associated together as prominent symptoms, a 
good example of which is the following. 

CASE 6.—A young unmarried woman, aged 28 years, 
consulted me for backache associated with leucorrhœa of 
some six months’ duration. On making a vaginal examina- 
tion I noticed two external piles at the margin of the anus, 
and finding the uterus normal I forthwith directed my 
attention to the rectum, an examination of which revealed 
internal as well as external piles. When informed of the 
true state of affairs the patient vouchsafed the informa- 
tion that she had suffered from constipation and pain on 
defecation for some time past—a valuable piece of evidence 
which she evidently intended in the first instance to keep to 
herself. The upshot of the case was that the piles were 
removed with a speedy cessation of the symptoms. 

In connexion with this case I would like to point out that 
in any case of leucorrhcea it is always well to bear in mind 
the fact that reflex irritation having its origin in the rectum 
may be, and often is, a determining factor and that the 
source of this irritation will frequently be found to be a 
crop of piles. I have repeatedly met with such cases and it 
is abundantly clear that no amount of tonics and astringent 
injections will cure them so long as the main cause remains 
untouched. 

To sum up, the chief points which I have endeavoured to 
substantiate this evening are the following: (1) that back- 
ache is not only a common but also a very important 
symptom; (2) that whether it be practically the only 
symptom present or whether it be associated with other 
more or less definite symptoms it is well worthy of a careful 
and searching investigation; and (3) that no investigation 
should be considered complete until the condition of the 
rectum has been ascertained. 

In conclusion, I have to thank you for your kind atten- 
tion and to express the hope that I have not wearied you by 
what of necessity has been a somewhat fragmentary dis- 
course. If so my excuse must be that when one has paid 
special attention to any particular subject one is apt to 
think that others also will take an equal interest therein. 

Beaumont-street, W. , 
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ge 
NOTE ON THE INFLUENOE OF THE TEMPERATURE 
OF LIQUID AIR ON BACTERIA.! 
By ALLAN MACFADYEN, M.D. EDIN., 
AND 


S. ROWLAND, M.A. 


IN a previous communication to the Royal Society ? it was 
shown that no appreciable influence was exerted upon the 
vital properties of bacteria when exposed for 20 hours to the 
temperature of liquid air ( 183°C. to - 192°C.). Further 
experiments have since been made in which the organisms 
were again exposed to the temperature of liquid air for a 
much longer period—viz., seven days. 

The organisms employed were bacillus typhosus, bacillus 
coli communis, bacillus diphtheriæ, bacillus proteus vulgaris, 
bacillus acidi lactici, bacillus anthracis (sporing culture), 
spirillum choleræ Asiatic, staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, 
bacillus phosphorescens, a sarcina, a saccharomyces, and 
unsterilised milk. Instead of being exposed as formerly 
on the actual media in which they were growing the 
organisms were submitted to the cooling process in the 
form of a broth emulsion in hermetically sealed fine quill 


1 A paper read before the Royal Society on April 5th, 1900. Com- 
municated by Lord Lister. P.R.S. 


2 Tur Lancer, March 24th, 1900, p. 849. 
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tubing. This allows of complete immersion and effects a con- 
siderable economy in the amount of liquid air used, besides 
greatly facilitating manipulation. The liquid air was kindly 
furnished by Professor Dewar and the experiment was con- 
ducted in his laboratory. In the course of the experiment 
the loss by evaporation of the liquid air was made up by 
adding fresh portions from time to time. In this way the 
temperature of about — 190°C. was maintained uninter- 
ruptedly through the whole period of the experiment. At 
the same time considerable care had to be taken in conduct- 
ing the first cooling in order to avoid fracture of the quill 
tubes. A preliminary cooling was therefore effected by 
means of solid CO,. After the expiration of a week the 
tubes were removed with cork-tipped forceps and placed ina 
strong glass vessel till thawing was complete. The tubes 
were then opened and the contents transferred to suitable 
culture media. In each case a direct microscopical examina- 
tion was made to detect any possible structural changes. 

It is a remarkable fact that, notwithstanding the enormous 
mechanical strain to which the organisms must have been 
exposed, a strain far exceeding in amount any capable of 
being produced hitherto by direct mechanical means, not the 
slightest structural alteration could be detected. The sub- 
cultures made at the conclusion of the experiment grew well 
and in no instance could any impairment in the vitality of 
the organisms be detected. In one or two instances only 
growth was slightly delayed, an effect which might have 
been due to other causes. The photogenic bacteria grew 
and emitted light, and the samples of milk became 
curdled. 

The above experiments show that bacteria can be cooled 
down to — 190°C. for a period of seven days without any 
appreciable impairment of their vitality. It bas not yet been 
possible to undertake the experiments with liquid hydrogen. 


A NEW METHOD OF TREATING FEMORAL 
FRACTURES IN THE INFANT. 


By JOHN D. RICE. M.B., B. CH. R. U. I. 


On August 24th, 1899, I saw a newly-born infant with a 
fracture in the upper third of the right femur, all the classical 
symptoms being present. As the mother did not intend to 
nurse the child — and under the circumstances this would 
have been well-nigh impossible 1 had the child removed 
to the Eltham Cottage Hospital, where I proceeded to deal 
with the injury. For several days I persisted with the ordi- 
nary methods for placing the fragments at rest, but found 
none of them gave the desired result. It then occurred to me 
that if a child could live in utero with its thighs flexed on the 
abdomen it might equally well do so ex utero; accordingly I 
flexed the injured limb on the abdomen, turning the foot 
over the shoulder of the same side (having previously placed 
boric acid and wool between the opposed surfaces). I then 
bandaged the limb with a washed flannelette bandage firmly 
to the abdomen and thorax, extension being kept on the 
foot. I raised the head of the cot six inches, and carried, as 
counter-extension, a loop of soft bandage round the ankle 
and fastened the end to the rail of the cot; a sandbeg 
wrapped in flannel placed on each side of the child prevented 
lateral motion. The progress of the case was uneventful. 
The child ceased crying, fed and slept well, and was dis- 
charged in three weeks with perfect movement in the limb 
and no shortening, nor is there any now (April 6th). 

In a child a little older it might be advisable to aid the 
body-weight extension by using a small weight attached to 
the sides of the buttocks by a large loop of adhesive plaster 
and a stirrup sufficiently large to avoid being soiled by the 
evacuations. 

New Eltham, S. E. 


DISLOCATION OF THE EPIPHYSIS OF A 
METACARPAL BONE. 


By E. KEN HERRING, M. R. C. S. ENG., L. R. C. P. LOND., 


HONORARY SURGEON, MOOROOPUA HOSPITAL; LATE SENIOR RESIDENT 
SURGEON, BALLARAT DISTRICT HOSPITAL 


THE skiagram which I send with this, showing the 
extremely rare condition of dislocation of the epiphysis of a 
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metacarpal bone, will no doubt be of interest to the readers 
of THE LANCET. The history of the case was as follows. 


A boy, aged 10 years, was brought to the Ballarat District 
Hospital as an out-patient on Jan. lst, 1897, on account of a 
lamp on his hand. The lad had fallen out of a tree six or 
seven weeks before and he said that he fell on his out- 
stretched right hand. The next morning he complained of 
pain in the hand and the mother says that the lump was 
there at that time. On examination there was found on the 


palmar surface of the right hand over the neck of the first 
metacarpal bone a small, rounded, hard nodule of about the 
size of a pea. This was not moveable from the metacarpal 
bone, which appeared to be normal. The finger could be 
flexed and extended freely and there was no pain on pres- 
sure, but on closing the fist the knuckle was not quite so 
e as were the others. The treatment consisted in an 
on by a tenotome, in separation by a stronger instru- 
ment (as the tenotome could not cut, through the hard adhe- 
), and in replacement by manipulation, and in the use 
ofa pad and splint. The nodule, however, could not be 
Kept in place and had finally to be removed. As a paren- 
thesis I may add that the case was diagnosed as one of 
exostosis, and this was done by several medical men who 
swit. The rays diagnosed it for us. The skiagram was 
taken by Mr. J. Treloar, the skiagraphist to the Ballarat 
District Hospital. 
Ballarat. 


Tae AFTER-CARE AssccIATION.—The report of 
the council for the After-care Association for Poor Persons 
Recovered from Asylums for the Insane has just 
been issued and shows that the work of the association has 
again greatly increased during the past year and in the last 
five years has nearly doubled. The proportion of cases satis- 
factorily started in life has also largely increased and the 
reports received from time to time of many helped in past 
years are highly satisfactory. During the past 12 months 
there were 222 cases before the council, as compared with 
188 in the same period in 1898. This is by far the largest 
number ever brought under the notice of the council in one 
year. Of these 145 were women and 77 were men. The 
total subgcriptions, donations, and contributions for main- 
tenance in 1899 amounted to £549 8s. 1d., as compared with 
£652 12s. 3d. in 1898. During the past year Sir Samuel 
Wilks, Bart., M.D. Lond, has been elected one of the vice- 
presidents of the society. 


A Mirror 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


Nulla autem est alia pro certo nosoendi via, nisi quamplurimas et 
morborum et dissectionum historias, tum aliorum tum propras 
. 


| collectas habere, et inter se oomparare.— Mok Aem De Sed. 


Nord., lib. iv. Proomium. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
WOMEN, WAT ERLOO- ROAD. 


A CASE OF PYONEPHROSIS WITH IMPERFORATE RIGBY | 
URETER (CONGENITAL). 


(Under the care of Mr. A. MARMADUKB SHEILD.) 


THE pathological condition of the right ureter in the 
following interesting case is certainly suggestive of a 
congenital origin, but it is a little difficult to explain the 
presence of pus in the corresponding kidney. A bacterio- 
logical examination of the pus might have afforded some 
clue as to its origin. If the ureter were congenitally im- 


pervious the pyogenic organisms must have been brought 
to the kidney by the blood stream, and cannot have entered 
by the usual channel through the urethra and bladder. For 
the notes of the case we are indebted to Dr. F. A. H. 
Michéd, resident medical officer. 

A male infant, aged seven months, was admitted into the 
Royal Hospital for Children and Women, Waterloo-road, 
under the care of Mr. Sheild. The child had been ill for 
the previous three weeks, the illness having commenced with 
diarrhcea and vomiting ; during the week before admission 
he had had absolute constipation. The child had been 
„delicate all his life but had not been definitely ill unti? 
the present illness. The family history was unimportant. 

On admission the boy appeared to be fairly well nourished ; 
the complexion was somewhat sallow, there were no teeth, 
and the tongue was dry but not furred. He did not ap 
to be in pain. The abdomen was considerably distended ; — 
there was no vomiting or collapse. On the right side of the 
abdomen, extending from the crest of the ilium to the costa} 
margin and extending about one finger’s breadth across the 
middle line, there was a large, hard, irregularly sbaped mass, 
firmly fixed, and apparently solid; the bladder could not 
be thoroughly made out owing to the abdominal distension. 
From the left and lower portion of the tumour there were 
some irregularly shaped masses extending down into the 
pelvis ; the tumour was dull all over on percussion and above ; 
the dulness merged into the liver dulness. There was some 
changing dulness in the left fiank. Per rectum a mass 
could be felt high up in front diminishing the size of the 
lumen. 

While the child was in the hospital his bowels were 
freely opened by enemata and laxatives; he took his 
food well. Suddenly, three days after admission, he had 
a convulsion and died. The urine was acid and contained a 
trace of albumin. 

Necropsy.—On opening the abdomen some ascitic fluid was 
discharged and the large mass was found to be the right 
kidney enlarged to the size of a cocoa-nut. The right ureter 
ended in a fibrous band, the upper t of the ureter being 
greatly enlarged (from one and a half inches to two inches 
in circumference). It was found to coil downwards into 
the pelvis which it almost completely filled, pressing on the 
rectum and the left ureter, which, with the left kidney, 
were also enlarged and hypersmic. The right kidney and 
ureter were found to be filled with thick yellow pus, the 
kidney being absolutely disorganised. The bladder was 
high up but otherwise normal, and no opening for the right 
ureter could be found, though the right vesical orifice was 
marked by a dimple. There were no bands or matting of 
the intestines and no enlarged glands were found. The 
other organs were normal and there was no sign of tubercle 
anywhere. 

Remarks by Dr. MicHép.—The point of interest in this case 
is its rarity and the fact that the kidney and ureter were 
filled with pus, the cause of which was not evident. On 
examining the literature on the subject I cannot find a 
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similar case. Mr. Hurry Fenwick! reports a case of atresia 
of the vesical oritice of the left ureter (? congenital), 
removed from a body of a man, aged 60 years. Right 
kidney was enlarged but showed no sign of disease; left 
was the size of a goose’s egg surrounded with fat, and a 
section was seen to be completely transformed into a stiff, 
multiloculated sac, containing a white Opaque fluid, glisten- 
ing with cholesterine crystals. Both the walls and the 
septa were partially calcified and the inner surfaces coated 
with phosphate of lime. The corresponding ureter was 
transformed into an impervious fibrous card, and on examin- 
ing a bladder the left ureteral orifice was found to be 
absent.” 


I am enabled to record the above case by the kind per- 
mission of Mr. Sheild. 


_ SOUTH DEVON AND EAST CORNWALL 
HOSPITAL, PLYMOUTH. 


A CASE OF OVARIAN CYST COMMUNICATING WITH 
THICKENED GALL-BLADDER CONTAINING A 
SOLITARY CALCULUS. 

(Under the care of Mr. R. H. Lucy.) 

IN the case recorded below the connexion between the 
cyst of the ovary and the gall-bladder was in all probability 
due to a localised peritonitis set up by the gall-stone. These 
adhesions are rarely met with, especially at the present time, 
when most ovarian cysts are operated on long before they 
become so large as to reach the gall-bladder. Farther, for 
the production of a communication between this cyst and 
the gall-bladder it is necessary that a gall-stone should be 
present capable of giving rise to an adhesive peritonitis. 
From a consideration of the unlikelihood of these conditions 
co-existing the rarity of the following case is very obvious. 

A widow, aged 60 years, was seen by Mr. R. H. Lucy with 
Mr. J. P. Stephens Ward on March 2nd, 1899. The patient 
was extremely ill, with a temperature of 102°F. She was 
vomiting bile, the abdomen was distended and tympanitic, 
and there was a history pointing to inflammatory trouble in 
the neighbodrhood of the gall-bladder suggestive of ulcera- 
tion of a biliary calculus into the peritoneal cavity or bowel. 
The stools were examined without finding a calculus nor 
was there any jaundice. Under belladonna, rest, and diet- 
ing the acute symptoms subsided. It was then ascertained 
that she had felt pain in the hepatic region for six or seven 
years and that she had had prolapse of the uterus for the 
previous two years. The present attack began in the middle 
of February with pain across the bowels, followed by vomit- 
ing of dark-green offensive fluid and profuse sweating ; the 
bowels were only relieved by enema after three days’ 
constipation. 

The patient was admitted into the South Devon and East 
Cornwall Hospital under the oare of Mr. Lucy on April 12th, 
1899, and was found to have a cystic swelling occupying the 
centre of the abdomen. This evidently had a hepatic as well 
as a pelvic connexion, though a corona of tympany separated 
the tumour from the liver edge and the right kidney. Pain 
was complained of in the region of the pylorus and a hard 
nodular swelling could be felt there; the uterus was drawn 
up and the cervix was tilted, pointing to the right side of 
the pelvis. 

On May 4th, 1899, under Tait's mixture, 
were confirmed. The abdomen was opened in the mid-line 
just below the umbilicus and a grey cyst was exposed which 
on tapping yielded several pints of turbid bile-stained fluid, 
containing buttery lymph, flakes, and curds. The smooth 
lining looked like peritoneum, as if the fluid was extra- 
peritoneal, but it proved to be the anterior wall of a second 
smaller cyst. The collapsed cysts were peeled off the 
parietal peritoneum, thus entering the abdominal cavity, 
and further adhesions to the omentum and descending 
colon were dealt with until a long thin pedicle, con- 
sisting of the Fallopian tube and ovarian ligament, was 
traced down to the right cornu of a small uterus. 
After tying off this pedicle the cyst was stripped upwards 
and found to taper off into a thick grey cord just below the 
liver edge. On cutting this across a few drops of muco-pus 
escaped from a channel about one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter ; the proximal part was clamped, and on turning 


the above signs 


1 Transactions of 


the Pathological Soclety of London 1885-86, 
vol, xxxviii., p. 30. 
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it up was found to be the fundus of the gall-bladder tied 
down by vascular adhesions both to the under surfaco 
of the diaphragm and to the great omentum. It was now 
decided to divide the operation into two stages. The 
gall-bladder was therefore freed from omentum and bent 
upwards in the upper angle of the wound and there 
excluded“ by uniting the lower portion of the wound 
by mass sutures of silkworm-gut. The opening into the 
bladder was ligatured and iodoform gauze ribbon was 
wound round its base. On examining the cyst it was 
found to be fasiform and bilocular; the anterior 
larger portion alone communicated with the gall-bladder, 
the posterior and smaller cyst containing clear mucoid fluid : 
both had smooth linings. No trace of an ovary other than 
these cysts could be found on the right side. The left ovary 
and tube were shrunken, but were returned into the abdo- 
minal cavity. Convalescence was delayed by a troublesome 
cough and she left the hospital for the Pearn Home on 
June 22nd (the forty-ninth day). The patient was re- 
admitted on July 17th for removal of what was thought to 
be merely a useless mucus-secreting sac, for beyond a trace 
of bile seen on the dressings subsequently to the first opera- 
tion only clear mucus exuded, and nothing could be felt by 
probing. 


On July 22nd the second stage of the operation was done ; 


the peritoneal cavity was entered tbrough an elliptical 
incision surrounding the fistula and the gall-bladder was 
separated from the under surface of the liver with the 
intention of excising it. When drawn well up into the 
wound a hard, rounded body could be felt deep down and on 
cutting off about an inch of the much-thickened viscus a 
rounded, dark-brown calculus, an inch in diameter, was 
squeezed forward and removed, followed by a gush of bile. 
The lower half of the wound was then closed in two layers, 
while the cut edges of the gall-bladder were attached by a 
purse-string suture of fine silk to the transversalis fascia 
and peritoneum ; a stout drain-tube was placed into the gall- 
bladder and water poured in was found to sink rapidly away. 
The tube was removed on the seventh day, all the sutures 
were removed by the fourteenth day, and the patient left the 
hospital on the sixtieth day after the second operation and 
has since been in good health. 

The calculus had evidently acted as a ball-valve, for the 
patient gave a definite history of fluctuation in the size of 
ber abdomen previously to the beginning of May, 1899. The 
ovarian fluid used to drain away wid the gall-bladder, cystic 
and common ducte, giving rise to what was regarded as an 
attack of diarrhoea.” Then the abdominal swelling would 
increase in bulk, from bile flowing into the ovarian cyst, but 
never at any time (while under observation) was there 
absence of bile from the stools, nor was there anything more 
than slight jaundice. On one occasion, when first in hospital, 
the abdomen was nearly flat, but it rapidly increased in size 
before the first operation. 

Remarks by Mr. Lucy.—The above condition seems to be 
rare judging from the absence of any record that I can trace. 
Mr. Cripps, I believe, has seen such a connexion, when the 
tapping of ovarian cysts was in vogue, and the late Mr. 
Lawson Tait operated on a supposed parovarian cyst to find 
it was a hugely distended gall-bladder. 


1 Edinburgh Medical Journal, October, 1889, p. 315. 


SOCIETY FOR RELIEF oF WIDOWS AND ORPHANS 
OF MEDICAL MEN.—A quarterly court of the directors of this 
society was held on April 11th, Dr. Church, the treasurer, 
being in the chair. Three new members were elected and the 
deaths of six were reported. Applications for grants were 
read from 48 widows, eight orphans, and six recipients from 
the Copeland Fund, and it was resolved to distribute 
£1173 10s. among them at the next court. A first applica- 
tion for a grant was made from a widow and a grant at the 
rate of £50 per annum was given to her .A special grant of 
50 guineas was made to a widow under By-law 70. Granta 
were made to two orphans of £25 each towards their self- 
maintenance. The report of 1899 was read. The following 
gentlemen were nominated for election at the annual general 
meeting to fill the vacancies among the officers of the 
society: President, Mr. Christopher Heath ; vice-presidents, 
Mr. W. H. Bennett and Mr. Manley Sims; directors, Mr. 
Borlase Hicks, Mr. Simmonds, Mr. L. Read, Mr. Willis, Mr. 
Milburn, Dr. Buzzard, and Dr. Morison. It was decided to 
hold the annual general meeting on Wednesday, May 30th, 
at 5 P.M. 


et. 
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Medical Societies. 


HUNTERIAN SOCIETY. 


Some Points in the Therapeutics of Gout. 

A MEETING of this society was held on March 28th, Dr. 
DuxpaS GBANT, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. Davip Ross read a paper on Some Points in the Thera- 
pentics of Gout. He contended that, despite extensive 
research, the pathology of gout remained enveloped in a 
cloud of theories, deduced or implied from a mass of con- 
ficting experimental facts. Uric acid had been searched for 
so keenly that observers might have overlooked other quite 
as important causal factors. Even the late Sir William 
Roberts declared that he himself was getting more and more 
in doubt whether uric acid covered the whole field of gout. 
From an extensive experience with both media he denied 
that uric acid and its compounds behaved in exactly the 
same way with the so-called standard solvent as with blood 
zerum, as asserted by Roberts. He was also opposed 
to the quadriurate theory and believed that the uric 
acid compound existed as a mixture of biurate and 
uric acid in loose combination and in varying propor- 
tion of the molecules. He believed that goutiness was 
induced by abnormal albuminous disintegration chiefly 
caused by deranged hepatic metabolism, and that the 
initial difficulty was a digestive one. He considered that uric 
acid war a normal constituent of the blood, hence they had 
to look elsewhere for the materies morbi of gout. While 
diferent opinions were entertained as to whether the original 
deposition of biurate was the cause, the accompaniment, or 
the result of the local affection, they still required an 
explanation of the gouty paroxysm. He reviewed the theories 
of Klemperer, Berkart, Schmoll, Kolisch, and others, and 
concluded that they did not possess such knowledge of the 
pathology of gout as would be required to formulate a 
scientific course of treatment. At present they had to treat 
the man rather than the ailment, and to adapt the diet and 
general regimen in every individual case. A pill of colchi- 
cam and mercury given over night and followed by a saline 
aperient in the morning not only improved the general con- 
dition in goutiness but very often warded off declared gout. 
Differing from Sir William Roberts and Dr. Luff he con- 
sidered sodium salts very useful in the gouty state and could 
not believe that they were capable of inducing paroxysmal 
gout. Although they could give no adequate scientific 
explanation of the nature of its action colchicum was the 
remedy par excellence in acute gout. Its action was probably 
that of a powerful cholagogue and of a cardio-vascular 
depressant. While the evidence as to the efficacy of sodium 
salicylate was contradictory he saw no necessity for calling 
those cases rheumatic in which it had succeeded when 
colchicum had failed. Dr. Ross then described in detail the 
result of his experiments with piperidine, piperazine, 
lysidine, and urotropin as solvents for uratic deposits and 
concluded that piperidine was found to be the best solvent. 

Dr. A. P. Lurr stated that although the composition 
of sodium quadriurate might be found on analysis to 
vary in different samples it did not destroy his faith in 
the existence of that body. It was a very difficult substance 
to prepare owing to its extreme instability. The presence 
or absence of pain in different cases of gout depended, he 
believed, upon the rapidity of deposition. It was the 
suddenness of the deposition which caused the pain. In 
his opinion the gout-producing or inducing properties of 
some wines and beers were due to the presence of ethereal 
salts which in all probability powerfully affected the 
metabolism of the liver and possibly of other organs. His 
own experience was that although salicylate of soda was of 
great use in rheumatic conditions it was not of use in true 
gouty conditions. 

Dr. FoRTEScUE Fox held that whilst the chemistry was 
still in doubt gout might accurately be called a disorder of 
metabolism. It was often hereditary, often brought out by 
changes and phases in the individual, such as the changes 
incident to the epoch of middle age, and often also un- 
accompanied by articular manifestations. He believed that 
alcohol in all forms tended to provoke and increase this 
disorder. In some cases a very minute quantity of wine 
aggravated all the symptoms. Elimination was the secret of 
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successful treatment and waters and baths were only opera- 
tive as they effected a gradual restoration of normal elimina- 
tion. Setting aside the internal use of waters very much 
could be done by baths alone, as at Aix-le-Bains, in 
encouraging elimination by the skin. Such treatment in his 
experience usually produced a recrudescence of acute sym- 
ptoms, a more active phase of disorder replacing the chronic 
phase; but this if not excessive was, he believed, of favour- 
able augury. He anticipated tbat in time it would be 
recognised that all cases of gout should be treated by 
balneological methods. 

Dr. GLOVER LYON pointed out the impossibility of framing 
a chemical method of treatment founded upon the 
present imperfect knowledge of the chemistry of gout. He 
thought that too much stress was laid on mere solvents in 
the removal of urates from the cartilages which, after all, 
were living tissues and capable of taking an active part in 
expelling deposits. He advocated mixed and varied diets as 
being the most easily assimilated. 

Dr. HINGSTON Fox said that the cases of gout which 
came before him were mostly connected with sedentary 
habits and over-eating and drinking. He*thought that much 
of the benefit of spa treatment was due to the insistance on 
early rising, walking in the fresh air, and regulated diet. 
Sydenham sent a patient to Inverness ostensibly to consult a 
medical man who had no existence, and on the patient’s 
return, indignant from the long and toilsome journey, the 
gout had disappeared. 

Dr. A. DAviks said, as bearing on the importance of 
exercise quoted by Dr. Hingston Fox in his anecdote of 
Sydenham, it might be worthy of remark that Sir Dyce Duck- 
worth had recently stated at a discussion respecting alcoholic 
insurers before the Life Assurance Medical Officers’ Associa- 
tion, that he had yet to learn of a Highland gillie suffering 
from gout. 

Dr. BUTLER HARRIS drew attention to the mitigating 
effect of collodion painted on an inflamed gouty joint. 
The pain was speedily relieved and the inflammation 
was lessened by such treatment. He had first learned 
the method from Dr. Vivian Poore. He remarked on 
the influence of other diseases in producing acute attacks 
of gout and instanced a case in which after several 
attacks of influenza the patient invariably was laid up 
with acute articular gout, each time in a different joint. 
As regards the etiology of gout he mentioned that clinically 
the evidence was as obscure as it was experimental. Two 
cases recently had come under his notice: an attack was 
evidently brought on by worry in the case of the first 
patient who was lean and ill-nourished ; in the case of the 
second, a plethoric woman, by insufficient exercise during a 
long and trying winter. Both patients, it was interesting 
to note, were teetotalers. All one could say clinically was 
that the attacks were the accumulated effects of insufficient 
metabolism, effects of widely different origin. 

The PRESIDENT was surprised to hear Dr. Luff’s deprecia- 
tion of the value of salicylate of soda; he prescribed it with 
great frequency in combination with bromide of potassium 
in cases of gouty cachexia or irregular gout, and found it to 
be of immense value in such manifestations as were apt to 
come under his notice. He was often guided in his 
diagnosis by the existence of nervous irritability, increased 
pulse tension, and the history of typical gouty attacks in the 
patient or his predecessors, especially when arthritic disturb- 
ances were excited by dietetic rather than meteorological 
conditions. His friend Dr. Ogier Ward had related to him 
a very striking instance of freedom from gout following the 
habitual use of cider instead of malt liquors. He thought 
that the vegetable acids might be more used, both dietetically 
and therapeutically, than at present. In Germany the acid 
of the apple was used in the preparation of malates and 


pomates. 
Dr. DAVID Ross briefly replied. 
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% Return” Cases of Scarlet Fever and the Length of Infec- 
tivity of the Disease.—Simulation of Gastric Perforation. 
— Exhibition of Cases and Specimens. 
A MEETING of this society was held on April 6th, Professor 
C. J. WRIGHT, the President, being in the chair. 
Mr. A. E. PEARSON introduced a paper on the Infectivity of 
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Scarlet Fever for discussion. Asan aid to diagnosis of scarlet 
fever and kindred diseases he urged a more frequent resort 
to bacteriological examination, and drew attention to Dr. 
Klein’s reports to the Local Government Board on the micro- 
organism of scarlet fever. He urged that by systematic 
bacteriological examination in private and in hospital 
practice errors of diagnosis and the so-called ‘‘return case 
might in a measure be prevented. The length of infectious- 
ness of cases of scarlet fever might also be more accurately 
determined. Many discharged scarlet-fever patients, though 
having passed through a fairly long isolation period and though 
apparently quite well, appeared in some cases to be the cause 
of further dissemination of the disease. A bacteriological 
examination of supposed scarlet-fever throats would, in 
many cases, be the means of excluding diphtheria from the 
diagnosis. Mr. Pearson mentioned a case presenting all the 
signs of scarlet fever of an anginous type from which he was 
able to cultivate diphtheria organisms. He read extracts from 
Dr. Klein’s reports on the subject of the scarlet-fever micro- 
organisms and showed several specimens of the strepto- 
coccus conglomeratus or streptococcus scarlatinæ (Klein). 
Mr. Pearson had made 100 consecutive cultivations for 
this organism and was able to demonstrate its presence in 
38 cases. He was inclined to urge from a somewhat cursory 
investigation that this streptococcus was the specific 
organism of scarlet fever. Mr. Pearson then dealt with 
hospital return cases of scarlet fever. In defining a 
return case” he thought a specific limit of the ‘‘ interval” 
{or incubation period) elapsing between the infecting and 
infected case should be insisted on. This should not exceed 
a week. If longer some other cause of infection was 
probable. He suggested that in some cases infection re- 
mained latent in houses from which scarlet-fever patients had 
been removed. Several second cases admitted from the same 
house occurring before the return home of the first case and 
with a seven or eight weeks’ interval had come from time to 
time under his notice. The percentage of return“ cases were 
about 1:5 per cent. to total cases admitted. The possible length 
of infectiousness of scarlet fever patients was next discussed. 
Mr. Pearson thought it unfortunate that a six weeks’ isolation 
had become so fixed in the minds of the public as a sufficient 
limit. Often from his own experience (and he would draw 
attention again to the result of Dr. Klein's investigations) it 
was several months. He thought that most often the cause 
of infection in long cases lay in the nasal and aural cavities. 
Mr. Pearson drew attention to the greater persistency and 
more frequent occurrence of otitis and rhinitis in the winter 
and spring months. He thought that perhaps a chill during 
‘disinfection and, occasionally, altered conditions of life after 
leaving hospital tended to re-start otorrhœa and rhinorrhœa. 
He would increase the minimum isolation limit to eight 
weeks in winter and seven weeks in summer. Mr. Pearson 
thought that in some cases the cause might be traced to in- 
efficient or incomplete disinfecting methods. Steam, used 
for clothing or bedding, when allowed to pass from a 
saturated to a superheated state became ineffectual. It was 
necessary to urge this on workmen using steam disinfectors. 
Again, chemical disinfectants were often wrongly used, neg- 
iecting their strengths as germicides and the relation of ger- 
micidal strength to bulk of infected matter. He suggested two 
exposures of infected clothing to saturated steam. Another 
possible cause of reinfection in previously infected houses was 
the disposition of householders to withhold articles from a 
disinfecting process which they thought might damage them. 
These were often brought out on the return of the patient.— 
Dr. SPOTTISWOODE CAMERON regarded the duration of the 
period of infectivity as an unknown quantity. Mr. 
Wheelhouse, he believed, used to speak of the period of 
isolation for scarlet fever as three months. There were prob- 
ably cases in which there was comparatively little risk of the 
patient himself conveying infection at so short a period as 
three weeks from the commencement of the illness. There 
were, however, strong grounds for supposing that infection 
bad been conveyed by patients themselves even after three 
months. For his own part, when asked, he was inclined to 
measure the duration of the infective period by months 
rather than by weeks. It seemed to him likely that the 
patient remained infective until he was well. The scarlet 
fever germ was probably present and capable of being con- 
veyed in an active form until tbe tissues had so far recovered 
as to be able to destroy it. As long as there was catarrhal 
discharge from the nose, throat, ears, and possibly the 
kidneys, it was probable that that stage had not been 
reached. Whether the scarlet-fever germ was Klein's 
streptococcus, again described by Kurth as streptococcus 


conglomeratus, or not, did not appear to have been 
decided. It did seem, however, as if patients kept in 
the ordinary wards were liable to get their discharges 
reinfected. In any case he thought the proper courte 
was to place convalescents, after a proper disinfection 
of nose, mouth, and pharynx as well as clothes, in 
an uninfected ward. He should prefer after a time to 
transfer them again, after a second disinfection, to another 
ward before finally sending them home. The practical 
difticulty, however, was one of accommodation. Although 
it was right to canvass very carefully the causes of any 
return“ cases, fortunately, after all, these were not very 
numerous in proportion to those isolated in hospital; and 
while a few cases of scarlet fever might thus occur, they 
were very few indeed compared with the large number that 
were prevented by an early isolation of patients.—Dr. W. H. 
CHEETHAM, Dr. SANDERSON LONG, Dr. J. B. HRLLIER, 
Dr. J. E. EDDISON, and the PRESIDENT also joined in the 
discussion, and Mr. PEARSON replied. 

Dr. J. STEWART read notes of a case presenting Sym- 
ptoms simulating Perforation of the Stomach. A woman, 
aged 25 years, had had double odphorectomy performed for 
severe pelvic pain two years ago. After this attacks of 
hematemesis which had been present before did not recur, 
but signs of an ulcer of the stomach remained. One day 
she was seized with acute pain over the stomach, a rapid 
pulse, and signs of collapse, from which she rallied. A 
dull area in the region of the stomach developed and at a con- 
sultation with Mr. B. G. A. Moynihan chronic gastric per- 
foration was diagnosed. Several attacks of a similar nature 
followed, so the abdomen was opened. The stomach was 
found to be quite healthy and nothing abnormal was seen. 
The patient made a good recovery, was free from pain, ate 
good meals, and attended to her household duties.— Mr. 
B. G. A. MOYNIHAN and Dr. T. CHURTON took part in the 
discussion and Dr. STEWART replied. 

The following cases, pathological specimens, &c., were 
exhibited :— 

Dr. E. O. CROFT: Mole and Sac removed from a case of 
Tubo-ligamentary Ectopic Gestation with Hæmatocele. 

Mr. H. LITTLEWOOD: (1) Two specimens of Fibro- 
myoma of the Uterus removed by Abdominal Hysterectomy; 
(2) Parts from a case of Ruptured Intestine, with a tear in 
the vena cava; and (3) Perforated Vermiform Appendix with 
large concretion. 

Dr. BRONNER: Snellen’s New-shaped Artificial Eyes. 

Mr. B. G. A. MoyNIHAN: (1) Some cases of Inguinal 
Hernia in which a radical cure was performed and the 
rectus muscle transplanted; (2) a case of Extensive 
Destruction of the Motor Area; Gradual Recovery of Power 
in the Affected Muscles ; and (3) a Fibroid Uterus removed 
by Vaginal Hysterectomy. 

Dr. T. WARDROP GRIFFITH : (1) A case of Obstinate Ring- 
worm of the Nails treated with Formalin Solution; (2) 
Lupus of the Forearm treated with Oil of Cloves ; (3) Speci- 
mens of Renal Infarction; (4) Parts involved in a Plearal 
Effusion ; and (5) a Specimen from Tuberculous Peritonitis. 

Dr. ALGERNON WEAR: (1) Uterus removed by Vaginal 
Hysterectomy for Early Malignant Disease; and (2) Fibroid, 
Uterus, and Appendages removed by Abdominal Hyster- 
ectomy. 

Mr. SECKER WALKER: (1) Cataract Extraction; and 
(2) Pseudo-Glioma of the Retina. 

Mr. WALTER THOMPSON: (1) Adeno-Carcinomatous 
Ovarian Tumour (with section); and (2) Double Pyosalpinx. 

Mr. LAWrorpD KNAGGS and Mr. P. C. OAMMIDGE: 
Malignant Pustule with Microscopic Sections showing 
Anthrax Bacilli. 

Dr. J. B. HELLIER: (1) A specimen of Ectopic Gestation ; 
(2) a specimen of Carcinoma of the Cervix; and (3) an 
Ovarian Tumour. 

Mr. T. R. Jessop: Specimen showing Carcinoma of 
the Cervix, Intra-uterine l'oly pus. Endometritis and Paro- 
varian Cysts, removed by Vaginal Hysterectomy. 

Mr. CONSTABLE HAYES: A case of Melanoma after a 
Wound of the Iris. 

Mr. W. H. Brown: (1) A Vesical Calculus weighing nine 
and a half ounces ; and (2) Carcinoma of the Sigmoid Flexure 
with Secondary Growths in the Liver. 

Dr. A. G. BARRS: A case of Thoracic Aneurysm in a 
Woman. 

Mr. P. J. CAMMIDGE: A specimen of Renal Calculi with 
Consecutive Nephritis. 

Dr. E. F. TrREVELYAN: (1) A case of Peripheral Birth 
Palsy ; (2) a specimen of Multiple Tuberculous Tumours of 
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tbe Brain; and (3) a specimen of Probable Syphilis of the 
Aorta, with the Kidney from the same case, showing the 


Remains of Gommata. 


Dr. A. L. WHITEHEAD: A case of Dermoid Tumour of 


the Oonjunctiva. 
Dr. T. CHURTON: A case of Doubtful Cardiac Murmur. 


WST Lonpon MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL Socrety.— 


A meeting of this society was held on April 6th, Dr. J. B. 


Ball, the President, being in the chair.—Mr. Percy Dunz read 


a paper on Purulent Ophthalmia in Children and its Treat- 
ment, in which he said that nothing new or original had 
been left to be said upon it, although the disease still 
remained, so to speak, one of extremes, inasmuch as, 
despite the fact that it could with ease be prevented, never- 
theless, on the other hand, it far exceeded every other 
ocular affection in the amount of blindness which it caused. 
He discussed the subject under the three heads of 
etiology, prophylaxis, and treatment, and in regard to the 
second he laid great stress on the value of Crédé’s method 
and showed by statistics how vastly it had been instru- 
mental in reducing the prevalence of the disease. For 
treatment he relied on a weak solution of nitrate of silver 
(one grain to an ounce of water) frequently applied, 
together with a solution of sulphate of zinc. By, means 
of these solutions the parents of the patients could 
be safely allowed to carry out the treatment for them- 
selves. When corneal complications arose he advocated 
the instillation of eserine, which was most valuable. 
He condemned the use of perchloride of mercury solutions 
in these cases, as they frequently excited irritation, and, 
moreover, because the perchloride was not an astringent — 
Remarks were made by the President, Dr. Herbert Snow, 
Dr. T. R. Atkinson, Dr. G. D. Robinson, Dr. H. P. Potter, 
Mr. H. Rogers, Mr. W. McAdam Eocles, and Mr. Kenneth 
Scott.—Mr. Percy Dunn replied.—Dr. Herbert Snow read 
notes of three cases illustrating the Clinical Behaviour of 
Gall-stones. Case 1.—A small gall- bladder with rigid fibrous 
walls densely packed with gall-stones closely simulating 
canoer of the stomach]; cholecystectomy; recovery. 
Case 3.— Removal of gall-stones from the common duct 
and drainage of the gall-bladder, followed by biliary 
fistula; cholecystectomy ; recovery, with emission of bile 
from the fistula. Case 3.—Abdominal tumour simulating 
malignancy; suppuration and discharge of gall-stones; 
spontaneous care of the mucous fistula.— Remarks were made 
by the President, Mr. Rickard Lloyd, and Mr. McAdam 
Eccles.—Dr. Snow briefly replied.—Mr. Percy Dunn then 
proposed the following motion :— 

That a sub-committee of the society be appointed to consider and 
report upon the advisability of recommending that ophthalmia 
neonatorum de made a notifiable disease in all cases attended by 
midwives, 

Dr. G. E. Shuttleworth seconded the motion.—After some 
remarks by Dr. Snow and Dr. T. R Atkinson the following 
gentlemen were elected members of the sub-committee, with 
power to add to their number: Dr. G. E. Shuttleworth, Dr. 
G. D. Robinson, Dr. H. P. Potter, Dr. T. R. Atkinson, Mr. 
Percy Dunn, and Mr. Kenneth Scott. 


LaryncoLoaicaL Society oF Lonpon.—An 
nary meeting of this society was held on March 3rd, 
Dr. F. de Havilland Hall, the President, being in the chair.— 
Mr. Charles Heath showed a case of Sinuses in the Vault of 
the Naso-pharynx. The patient, a woman, aged 31 years, 
appeared to have two transverse elliptical openings just behind 
the upper edge of the choanæ.— The case was discussed by 
Dr. Hill, Mr. Baber, Dr. Grant, Dr. Spicer, Dr. Thomson, 
and Mr. Lake, who thought the sinuses were formed by the 
remains of adenoid tissue, whilst Sir Felix Semon aud 
Mr. Spencer shared Mr. Heath’s opinion that there was 
some unusual development of the bony parts.—Dr. StCla'r 
mson showed a case of Obstruction of One Nostril from 
Antral Affection of Uncertain Origin. The case was discussed 
by Mr. de Santi, Dr. Grant, and Mr. Spencer.—Dr. Fi'z- 
gerald Powell showed a case of Laryngeal Growth in a male, 
ged 25 years. Sir Felix Semon said that the case reminded 
him of one he had described as fibro-sarcoma —Sir Felix 
on showed a case of Pseudo-membranous Adhesion in 

the Anterior Commissure and Symmetrical Thickening below 
the Anterior Part of the Vocal Cord.—Mr. Lake showed 
tl) a case of Balbous Middle Turbinates; (2) a case of 
tonth in the Arytenoid Region; and (3) a specimen of 


Bony Spur from the Ethmoid.—Dr. Furniss Potter showed a 
case of Pharyngeal Growth involving the Larynx in a man 
aged 59 years.—Mr. Lawrence showed a case of Acvanced 
Atrophic Rhinitis in a girl, aged 14 years.—Dr. Henry A. 
Davis showed a case of Suppurative Cyst of the Turbinal 
Bone, which gave rise to much discussion, Dr. Tilley, Mr. 
Lake, Dr. Grant, and Mr. Hill considering it a case of 
suppuration in the anterior ethmoidal cells and possibly in 
other sinuses, while Mr. Baber agreed with Dr. Davis that 
the cyst was located on the inferior turbinate.—Dr. Davis 
also showed a cage of Extrema Hypertrophy of the Inferior 
Turbinates in a boy, aged 13 years, and the operative treat- 
ment of the condition was discussed by Dr. Tilley, Dr. 
Spicer, Dr. Grant, Mr. Baber, and Dr. Powell.—Dr. Scanes 
Spicer showed a case of Extensive Ulceration of the Throat 
and its syphilitic or tuberculous nature was discussed by the 
President, Mr. Lake, Dr. Thomson, Mr. Spencer, Sir Felix 
Semon, and Dr. Lack.—Mr. de Santi showed a case of 
Hoarseness and Aphonia of long standing in a girl, aged 13 
years, and a case of Obstructed Subdermal Lymphatics of 
the Face in which frontal and antral disease had been 
suspected.—Dr. Jobson Horne showed a case of Ulceration 
of the Larynx.—Dr. Herbert Tilley showed a case of Tumour 
of the Nasal Septum. — Mr. Parker showed a case of 
Pachydermia Laryngis. 


GLascow PATHOLOGICAL AND CLINICAL ScclEty.— 
A meeting of this society was held on April 9th, Dr. 
Thomas Barr, the President, being in the chair.— Dr. James 
Finlayson showed specimens from a case of Hodgkin’s 
Disease. The case was interesting in so far as it bad been 
apparently cured under the administration of arsenic and 
iron and after a fortnight an exacerbation of a severe nature 
had occurred in which intra-thoracic developments were 
clearly indicated. There was also very rapid enlargement of 
glands in superficial parts of the body. The microscopic 
appearances were those of replacement of lymphoid by fibro- 
cellular tissue (Dr. M. L. Taylor).—Professor Robert Muir 
agreed with Dr. Taylor’s description and thought the con- 
dition analogous in some respects to an infective process.— 
Mr. Maylard, Dr. Alexander Robertson, and Dr. Walter K. 
Hunter also took part in the discussion.— Dr. G. H. Edington 
showed, fẹ Professor Hector Cameron, a Calcaneum tbe Seat 
of a Round-celled Alveolar Sarcoma removed from a woman, 
aged 68 years.—Dr. John Rowan showed a Melanotic 
Sarcoma of the Choroid for which he had enucleated the 
eye. The patient was a woman, aged €9 years, and the eye 
presented cataract and corneal ulcer with hypopyon. She 
died a year later from malignant disease in the stomach and 
liver. — Dr. Munro Kerr exhibited a large Dermoid Ovarian 
Cyst in the wall of which was a thickening presenting some 
of the characters of carcinoma.—Dr. G. H. Edington showed 
(1) specimen of Old Fracture at the Elbow complicated by 
Recent Fracture of the Shaft of the Ulna ; (2) Comminuted 
Fracture of the Astragalus, Compound, and Complicated by 
Fracture of the Calcaneum, Scaphoid, and External Malleolus, 
parts removed by amputation; and (3) Photographs illus- 
trating Defective Development of the Forearms and Talipes 
in a girl who was subject to mental weakness. 


MancHEsTER MEDICAL Socirty.—A meeting of 
this society was held on April 4th, Dr T. C. Railton, the 
President, being in the chair.—Dr. J. S. Bury made some 
remarks upon Chronic Anterior Poliomyelitis and Allied 
Diseases.—Dr. J. Dreschfeld read a paper upon the 
Cerebral Types of Influenza.—Mr. W. P. Montgomery 
read a communication on the Types of Rectal Cancer con- 
sidered from the point of view of the Treatment by Excision. 
A number of specimens and sections were shown in illustra- 
tie. Two great classes were described. 1. Those in which 
ta extension of the growth took place more particularly in 
the submuc pus tissue the intra- muscular type. The primary ` 
seat was usually low down in the first part or at the 
junction of the first and second parts of the rectum. 
In this type secondary infection of the liver through 
the portal system was common and was often found before the 
primary growth was extensive and while the case was still 
apparently most suitable for cxcision. 2. In the second 
group the growth, instead of spreading much in the sub- 
mucous tissue, broke straight through the muscular coats 
and grew outside them—the extra-muscular type. The 
primary seat was usually in the second or bigh up in the firs’ 
part of the rectum. In this class there was less tendency to 
infection of the liver, but lymphatic infection was common 
and the glands of the mer o-rectum were early involved. Such 
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cases were more suitable for radical cure than those of the 
intra-muscular type, but wide excision, with removal of the 
glands and pre-sacral tissues, was necessary, and in most 
instances would be best done by the abdomino-perineal 
or abdomino-sacral method. 


WIGAN MEDICAL Soctety.—A meeting of this 
society was held on April 5th, Mr. R. H. Cowan, the 
president, being in the chair.—Dr. E. 8. Yonge, assistant 
physician to the Manchester Hospital for Consumption, 
attended and gave details of a Practical Scheme for Post- 
graduate Instruction in Diseases of the Throat and Nose.— 
A discussion followed, the following members taking part 
therein: Dr. White, Dr. Benson, Dr. Jones, Mr. Monks, 
Dr. Fletcher, Mr. Brady, and the President.—A vote of 
thanks was accorded to Dr. Yonge for his address.—The 
honorary secretary read a paper on Pharmaceutical and 
Therapeutical Snapshots, advocating reliance on the drugs 
found in the British Pharmacopccia rather than the drugs 
and synthetic remedies so largely advertised by manu- 
facturing chemists.—A discussion ensued, Mr. Roocroft, 
Mr. Brady. Dr. White, Dr. Benson, Mr. Cooke, Mr. Monka, 
and the President taking part.—The honorary secretary 
replied. 


Sourgrort MEDICAL Socrety.—A meeting of 
this society was held on April lith, Dr. Pinkerton being in 
the chair.—Dr. Penrose read a few notes on Laceration of 
the Perineum and advocated the use of hypodermic 
injections of cocaine into the perineum for the relief of 
pain.—Mr. Russ Wood showed a case of Optic Atrophy in a 
subject in the pre-ataxic stage of tabes dorsalis.—Dr. Baines 
gave some details of a case of Pneumonia complicated by the 
presence of Streptococci in the Secretions and successfully 
treated with anti-streptccoccic serum.—Dr. Baildon showed 
a good specimen of Bipartite Placenta.—Mr. A. J. Popert 
read an interesting paper on the Treatment of Impotence, 
emphasising the importance of treating the inflamed 
prostatic urethra in these cases. 


Bebiews und slotices of Bodks. 


Twentieth Century Practice: An International Encyclopedia 
of Modern Medical Science. By leading authorities of 
Europe and America. Edited by THomas L. STEDMAN, 
M.D., New York City. Io 20 volumes. Volume XVIII.: 
Syphilis and Leprosy. London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Company. 1893. Pp. 703. 

THIS volume deals with only two diseases—syphilis and 
leprosy. The account of acquired syphilis has been written 
by Professor Lang of Vienna and Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson 
has contributed the description of the congenital form of the 
disease. We do not think that any writers could have 
been chosen who would be more generally acknowledged as 
authorities on the subject. Professor Lang’s contribution 
occupies nearly 370 pages. The author considers that we 
are justified in thinking that syphilis is due to a micro- 
organism, but he is disinclined to believe in any of the 
bacilli which have up to the present been put for- 
ward as the cause of the disease. In describing 
the pathological changes which occur in the tissues, 
Professor Lang states that there is an essential differ- 
ence between the inflammatory infiltrations leading to 
the formation of connective tissue and the infiltration which 
produces gumma. The difference, surely, is by no means 
essential, but merely one of degree. In the “inflammatory” 
infiltrations the effused cells are so well supplied with blood 
that they naturally go on to the formation of fibrous tissue ; 
but when, as in a gumma, the effused cells are so massed 
together that the centre is badly supplied with blood, then 
the result is that fatty degeneration occurs. Thus there 
is no real difference between the two pathological pro- 
cesses; the difference is merely one of degree, and the 
marked difference in the final product depends entirely on 
the amount of localisation of the effused products. 

The author tells us that he has repeatedly observed 


cases of re-infection, and in one of these the second 

infection occurred only five and a half months after the 

first. This is, we believe, the shortest time intervening 

between two attacks which has ever been recorded 

by a competent observer. A natural and justifiable deduc- 

tion from the fact of re-infection is that the disease 

must be ‘‘curable.” It is very curious that there are 

still some syphilologists who deny the possibility of 

re-infection. The description of the various manifesta- 

tions» of the disease is exceedingly good and the 

account of the syphilitic manifestations in the different 

organs of the body occupies about 200 pages. Pro- 

fessor Lang, in describing ‘‘syphilis maligna,” states 

that he does not consider that this variety of the disease is 

due to an increased virulence of the contagium, but toa 

pad constitutional condition ’’—for instance, such as that 

produced by the endemic diseases of hot climates. 

Many interesting points in the disease are ably dis- 

cussed, but they need not detain us now. The treatment 
of syphilis is of immense importance and therefore 
we will describe, more fully this latest presentment of 
Professor Lang’s views. Much difference of opinion has 
existed, and atill exists, as to the value of excision of the 
primary sore. The generalisation of the virus occurs at 80 
early a period that many have doubted whether it is possible 
to prevent secondary symptoms by removal of the initial 
lesion, but sufficient cases are on record to prove con- 
clusively that the disease may be aborted by excision of the 
chancre if this operation be performed early, and this is the 
opinion which the author holds. He considers that excision 
should be recommended only when the initial manifestation is 
a perfectly distinct isolated lesion, so situated that it may be 
removed with a wide border of healthy tissue without causing 
a malformation or a severe loss of substance; the neighbour- 
ing lymphatic glands and lymph channels must also be free 
from involvement. Even when excision of the primary sore 
does not prevent secondary symptoms Professor Lang thinks 
that the disease runs a milder course. When the initial lesion 
cannot be removed the author advises that abortive injections 
of germicidal solutions should be made into the chancre and 
into the lymph channels connected with it; a 4 per cent. ora 
1 per cent. solution of nitrate of silver is most frequently 
used by him. It causes a good deal of pain, lasting, however, 
only a few minutes. The constitutional effects are not always 
prevented by these injections, yet in several patients no 
further signs of syphilis showed themselves. For cases in 
which neither excision nor injection of the primary lesion is 
possible Professor Lang employs ‘‘ gray plaster,” and it is 
even applicable to chancres of the urethra, for a small piece 
of the plaster is rolled and passed into the meatus; it is 
renewed after each micturition. Great stress is laid on the 
value of the local treatment of secondary and tertiary 
syphilitic manifestations, and with this opinion we fully 
agree; general mercurial treatment alone is not nearly 80 
effective in removing local lesions as when it is combined 
with suitable local applications. The constitutional treat- 
ment is very fully described. The author speaks well of 
corrosive sublimate baths in the case of children, but he 
goes on to say: Of incomparably great efficiency are 
corrosive sublimate baths with electrical cataphoresis.” The 
bath contains from 12 to 13 grains of corrosive sublimate 
thoroughly dissolved. The current is gradually increased to 
100 or even 200 milliampè res and as gradually lowered. The 
bath lasts about half an hour. These baths have a remark- 
ably favourable influence on the syphilitic process and they 
are very clean in administration. The only objection to their 
general use is the expense. As Professor Lang was the intro- 
ducer in 1884 of the gray oil” for the subcutaneous injec- 
tion of mercury we should expect, as we find, a good account 
of this method of treatment. He now uses a mixture of 
lanolin and paraffinum liquidum which is just solid at ordinary 
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temperatures. This is heated in order to liquefy it before it 
is injected. The strength of the oil now employed by the 
author almost always is 50 per cent., though occasionally a 
strength of 30 or 20 per cent. may be used with benefit. 
The injections are made into the back on either side of 
the spinous processes about four centimetres from the middle 
line, and each succeeding injection is made about four 
centimetres lower down. After the needle has been inserted, 
and before the oil has been injected it is important to see 
that the point is not caught in the cutis, otherwise great pain 
may be caused and possibly suppuration. ‘The injections are 
always subcutaneous and never intermuscular. Professor 
Lang never injects more than 0°05 cubic centimetre of the 
50 per cent. preparation of the gray oil; this is about a minim. 
At first the administrations of the oil are given twice a 
week, but if improvement ensues the frequency is diminished. 
For a thorough mercurial course from eight to 12 injections 
are all that are required, but in grave cases it may be neces- 
sary to repeat the course. We have described somewhat in 
detail this method of treatment for we consider it to be 
probably the best method of the treatment of syphilis by 
injection ; it is less painful and less likely to lead to com- 
plications such as suppuration. 

Hydrargyrism is occasionally so important an occurrence 
during the course of treatment of a syphilitic case that its 
careful consideration is of great moment. The persistence of 
the mercurial absorption varies greatly in the different methods 
of administration ; and the absorption is probably most 
prolonged when inunction has been employed. In the case of 
subcutaneous injection of soluble salts the author makes the 
valuable suggestion thatif hydrargyrism should arise it would 
be possible to remove by excision all the mercury which had 
not been absorbed. Of the employment of iodine there is 
little to be said, but we may quote a case in which Professor 
Lang was unable to administer iodide of potassium by the 
mouth as the patient had dysphagia from a gumma of the 
medalla oblongata and the drug could not be given by the 
rectam as the sphincter was paralysed; he therefore gave 
it subcutaneously. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s monograph on Inherited Syphilis, it 
is hardly necessary to say, is a valuable account of this 
important form of syphilis. His name has been for many 
years closely associated with the recognition of two im- 
portant signs of congenital syphilis—namely, the malforma- 
tion of the teeth and interstitial keratitis—and we do not 
think that anyone has done more than he has to advance 
our knowledge of this subject. 

Mr. Hutchinson points out that the public have a very 
exaggerated idea as to the prevalence of inherited syphilis. 
He considers that the disease is much less common now than 
it was in the sixteenth century and that the extent to which 
its hereditary transmission influences the well-being of the 
community is exceedingly small. He holds that no case has 
ever been made out for the occurrence of transmission of the 
disease to the third generation. 

Professor Prince A. Morrow of New York has written 
the article on Leprosy. The question as to the hereditary 
nature of leprosy is very fully discussed, and abundant 
evidence is brought forward to show that it is probably 
never transmitted by heredity. As to its contagiousness 
numerous facts on both sides of the question are given. 
Professor Morrow points out that many persons have lived 
for years in close association with lepers and have not 
contracted the disease, yet some of these cases which have 
even been quoted in text-books as proof of the non-con- 
tagiousness of the disease have afterwards become affected. 
That the contagiousness is not great must be acknowledged, 
but it is not possible now to deny that the disease is con- 
tagious. What is the exact method of infection and by 
what channel the organism enters the body we know not. 

The symptoms and course of the two varieties of leprosy 


are well described, and numerous excellent reproductions of 
photographs illustrate the chief features of the disease. 

We fully agree with the author that the leprosy of 
Leviticus included many diseases having no connexion with 
the disease which we call leprosy, and certainly in the Middle 
Ages the dwellers in the numerous leper houses were not all 
lepers. The diagnosis in well-marked cases is easy; in the 
early stages it is exceedingly difficult and probably many 
cases are overlooked. 

As to the treatment the author does not speak with much 
hopefulness. He acknowledges that many lepers have im- 
proved while under treatment, but he considers that the 
improvement is merely a coincidence, and that in the vast 
majority of cases leprosy is an incurable disease. Serum- 
therapy he looks upon as useless. 

With regard to prophylaxis, Professor Morrow '“ believes 
that segregation is the most effective measure that can be 
employed to limit the spread of leprosy, and in some 
countries it is a necessary measure, but he does not believe 
that it can ever result in the entire suppression of leprosy 
largely because of the nature of the disease and the im- 
possibility of making it thorough and complete.” Valuable 
and interesting chapters are those on the history and 
geological distribution of this important malady. 


Clinical Medicine: a Manual for the Use of Students and 
Junior Practitioners. By JUDSON 8. Bury, M.D., 
F. R. O. P. Lond., Physician to the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary. Second Edition. London: Charles Griffin 
and Co. 1899. Numerous Illustrations. Pp. 532. 
Price 2ls. 


THE author explains in the preface that the chief aim of 
the present manual is to assist the student and junior prac- 
titioner in the examination of medical cases. For this 
reason symptoms and signs are treated of rather than 
diseases, and much thought and labour have been devoted 
to the arrangement of symptoms in the order in which they 
are usually considered in practice. 

A text-book of this nature will be found of great use by 
those for whom it is intended, as shown by the title. The 
senior student will find in it numerous hints as to the 
physical examination of patients and the conclusions that 
may be derived therefrom, and the practitioner whose know- | 
ledge of anatomy will probably not have improved since the 
time when he left the hospital will by reference to its pages 
be able to refresh his memory on the position and relations 
of the internal organs which are only too apt to slip the 
memory. Another advantage of this work is that it enables 
the student to ‘'read ” the physical signs which he elicits 
on examination. It is not sufficient that he should be able 
to recognise ‘‘ riles”’ and ‘‘ murmurs” when he hears them, 
but he must be able to interpret them in such a way as to 
understand fully the nature of the morbid processes which 
are taking place. 

The value of close observation is of course insisted on, 
and this is particularly the case in Chapter II. on Symptoms 
for the most part Subjective in Character. Here we find 
sections dealing with symptoms indicating disturbance of 
the nervous system, such as pain, numbness and tingling 
vertigo, and disorders of consciousness; next, a con- 
sideration of symptoms indicating disturbance of the 
functions of the respiratory or circulatory organs, of the 
digestive organs, and of the urinary organs respectively. 
These various subjects give the author ample scope to show 
the value of observation and deduction of which he has 
taken the fullest advantage. 

The chapter on Examination of the Skin and its Appen- 
dages will also be found of value, for it is a subject which 
is rather neglected in text-books on general medicine. 

The chapters on Examination of the Respiratory and 
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Circulatory Systems are as lucid as such chapters can be. 


It is almost impossible to describe in words the varieties of 
changes in the breath sounds in disease or the characteristics 
of cardiac murmurs; in order to be able to recognise them 
with any degree of confidence the student must actually hear 
them for himself through the medium of the stethoscope ; 
aevertheless, their significance can be best studied by 
reference to books, and then corroborated by attendance in 
¢he post-mortem room. 

The examination of the blood for clinical purposes has 
received much attention during the past few years. Dr. 
Bury has brought this chapter fully up to date; the methods 
of examining the blood are carefully described and some 
useful illustrations are inserted. 

The chapters on the Examination of the Digestive System 
and Abdominal Organs are also full and lucid. The chemical 
and microscopical examinations of urine are described in a 
manner easy to follow and only those tests and processes are 
given which are simple and thoroughly reliable. 

There is no class of diseases the study of which requires 
euch an intimate knowledge of anatomy and physiology as 
¢hat of diseases of the nervous system. Again and again 
the student is baffled when attempting to make a diagnosis, 
not so much through inability to investigate a nervous case, 
but because he forgets the function of a particular centre 
or the origin of a particular cranial or spinal nerve. Dr. 
Bury therefore very rightly briefly reviews some of the more 
essential facts relating to the structure and functions of the 
nervous system, giving special prominence to those which 
most commonly call for consideration in the diagnosis of 
nervous diseases. Judiciously selected diagrams consider- 
ably aid in this description. 

We can cordially recommend this volume to our readers 
and congratulate the author on the success of his labours. 


Surgical Anatomy: A Treatise on Human Anatomy in its 
Application to the Practice of Medicine and Surgery. By 
JOHN B. DEAVER, M.D., Surgeon-in-Chief to the German 
Hospital, Philadelphia. London: Rebman, Limited. 1899. 
Vol. I. Price 36s. net. 

THIS very comprehensive work on applied anatomy is to be 
published in three volumes, with about 400 plates, of which 
nearly all will be drawn from original dissections. The first 
volume includes the upper extremity, the back of the neck, 
the shoulders, the trunk, the cranium, the scalp, and 
the face, and contains 632 pages, so that the complete 
work in three volumes will be an encycloprlia rather 
than a text-book or a manual. Superficial landmarks 
are carefully noted and the more important congenital 
variations and anomalies are described so far as they 
have any bearing on medical and surgical procedures. 
A fully detailed description of human anatomy is also 
given, although we fail to see its connexion with the 
surgical anatomy of the region—as, for instance, there 
is a minute account of the shape, position, attachments, 
blood-supply, nerve-sapply, and action of the subclavius 
muscle. Such details are surely more interesting to 
the student in the dissecting-room than of value 
to the surgical operator. In fact, the steps of the neces- 
sary dissections on the subject are all minutely de- 
wcribed as the course proceeds, and every small structure, 
surgical or non-surgical, is mentioned at length. The 
general descriptive anatomy is supplemented by chapters on 
excisions, amputations, frastures, &c., but these would be 
more valuable if they were separated from an elaborate 
epitome of anatomy, including even the deep muscles of the 
back, accurate as their description undoubtedly is. A com- 
pendium of detailed human anatomy is not surgical or medical 
anatomy, and the two should not be forced into one book. A 
manual is One thing, a work of reference is another, and 
¢his treatise is the latter. We admire, however, the thorough 


manner in which the material has been systematised and 
arranged. 


The Practice of Medicine. By the late M. CHARTERIS, 
M.D. Eighth Edition. Edited by F. J. CHARTERIS, 
M.B., Ch.B. Glasg., Assistant to the Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, Glasgow University. London: 
J. & A. Churchill. 1899. Pp. 655. Price 10s. ` 

THE fact that this work has reached an eighth edition is 
sufficient proof that it has satisfactorily supplied a want, 
and no words are required from us as to the nature and 
scope of the book. The present edition was called for after 
the death of the late Dr. M. Charteris and has been edited 
by his son, Dr. F. J. Charteris. The book has been care- 
fully revised and brought fally up to date. It has been 
considerably enlarged since the first edition and has taken 
its place as a recognised text-book in general medicine. 

The prescriptions contained in the appendix have been 
altered so as to bring them into conformity with the require- 
ments of the new edition of the British Pharmacopeia. We 
are not advocates for abridged text-books on, medicine, 
believing that every student should strive to obtain as full 
a knowledge as possible of his profession. With this text- 
book in his hand, however, together with constant and 
careful attention in the wards and out-pafient rooms, a 
student should have no difficulty in preparing himself for 
his final examinations. 


A Manual of Surgical Treatment. By W. WATSON CHEYNE, 
M.B. Edin., F.R C.S. Eng., F.R.S., Professor of Surgery 
in King's College, London, &c., and F. F. BUBGHARD, 
M.D., M.S. Lond., F.R.C S. Eng., Teacher of Practical 
Surgery in King’s College, London, Surgeon to King’s 
College Hospital, & 2. In six parts. Part 1, Second 
Edition. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1899. 
Pp. 285. Price 10s. 6d. 

Ir is not often that two editions of a work on a medical or 
surgical subject are published in the same year; but such 
has been the case with the first part of this excellent 
treatise and we are not in any way surprised at the cordial 
reception which it has received from the profession. We 
published so full a notice of this part on its first appearance 
that it is necessary to say but little about this, the second, 
edition. 

The preface contains replies to some criticisms of the first 
edition on the proportion of space allotted to pathology 
and on the question of the antiseptic or aseptic treatment of 
wounds. With regard to the first point we are quite at one 
with the authors as to the propriety in a work like the present 
of introducing only so much of the symptoms and pathology 
as is needed in order that the treatment may be carried out 
efficiently. With reference to the controversy concerning 
the treatment of wounds” we have always maintained that 
the difference between the methods is much more apparent 
than real. With the careful employment of either method 
perfect results may be obtained; with either method care- 
lessness will lead to failure. The most important difference 
between the two lies in the fact that in the antiseptic 
method, as usually practised, antiseptics are applied to the 
wound itself; in so far as these antiseptics are irritants they 
must tend to check the healing of the wound, but if the 
antiseptics are of such a nature or of such a strength as to 
cause no irritation then they can have no harmful influence. 
Moreover, if the incision be made into aseptic tissues, there 
can be no necessity for the application of any antiseptic to 
the surface of the wound itself. 

We ventured in our notice of the first edition to draw 
attention to a few points which we considered to require 
correction. None of these appears to have been altered; 
only one error was of much importance, that where it is 
stated that as bot as the hand can bear” is about 150° F.” 
This temperature is at least 25° too high. 
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LIBRARY TABLE. 

Brain and Body: the Nervous System, in Social Life. 
By ANDREW WILSON. London: James Bowden. Price 
ls. 64. Pp. 142.—The author is a clear and interesting 
writer, and this small book deals in a popular way with 
many points in the physiology of the nervous system. He 
gives a short account of the three great portions—namely, 
the brain, the spinal cord, and the sympathetic systems— 
and then proceeds to discuss the influence of food and 
stimulants. There is also a chapter on Some Nervous Ills 
and their Remedies” in which we are glad to see that 
the author lays down the principle that the only safe course 
is to consult a medical man. On page 31 he refers to Sydney 
Smith's simile that you could diagnose the faculties of the 
dean and chapter of St. Paul’s by an inspection of the 
Cathedral dome.” Sarely this story is wrongly told. So 
far as we remember it runs thus: Sydney Smith saw a young 
lady stroking a tortoise ‘‘to please it.” On this he said, 
“ You might as well try to please the dean and chapter by 
stroking the dome of St. Paul’s.” 

The Art of Feeding the Invalid. By a Medical Prac- 
titioner and a Lady Professor of Cookery. London: The 
Scientific Press. Pp. 260 and Index. Price ls. 6¢.—This is 
a fairly good book on the whole, if we make the proviso 
that the medical details are, as is so often the case 
in such books, too explicit for the lay reader and well 
known to the medical reader. But the diet tables are 
very full and there is a host of most excellent recipes. We 
see that the authors sensibly say that diet must not 
be too monotonous. On page 165 a recipe ‘‘by a staff 
nurse is given for custard pudding, which we are 
quite certain would prove a failure. To begin with, 
two eggs are not enough for a pint of milk, and ‘‘ bake 
it for about 25 minutes” may mean anything. It 
depends on the heat of the oven, and the average custard 
pudding is baked in far too hot anoven. Albumin coagu- 
lates at a temperature of about 140°F., which is far below 
212°, and the average pudding is allowed to boil and conse- 
quently is spoiled. We are not so sure as are the authors with 
regard to the advisability of a gouty person eating curries, 
and we should say that for such a patient game, if simply 
cooked and not decomposing, was harmless. 

Baileys Index to the Times. Published monthly. London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. February, 1900. Pp. 111. Price 
3. To search for a given subject in a file of the Times is a 
task cf no small magnitude, but with the aid of sucha key 
as Bailey's Index the place wanted can generally be found at 
once. In the present number there are 20 pages of refer- 
ences to the South African war arranged in a!phabetical sub- 
headings according to the contents of the various articles. 
There are cross-references to many subjects, a system which 
is a great help in finding the passages of which readers may 
be in quest. 

Practical Nursing. By ISLA STEWART, Matron of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, and HERBERT E. Curry, 
M. D. Lond., F. R. C. S. Eng., Medical Superintendent North- 
Eastern Fever Hospital, Tottenham, London. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and 
Sons 1899 Pp. 250.— In this volume the nurse’s work 
is dealt with from a general point of view. Probationers 
just entering on their work will do well to read its pages 
thoroughly, whilst fully trained nurses will find much 
that will help them to carry out their duties with credit 
to themselves and thereby considerably add to the 
comfort and welfare of their patients. The aim of 
the authors has been to make the practical part of the book 
as thorough as possible and in this endeavour they have 
admirably succeeded. The hygiene of the ward, the per- 
sonal care of the sick, diet in disease, the methods of 

baths and packs, hot and cold applications, 


giving enemata, &c., are most carefully described with an 
attention to detail which is worthy of great praise. Nurses 
will doubtless wait with eagerness for the second volume, in 
which will be considered in detail the nursing of the various 
medical and surgical diseases. 


JOURNALS. 


Caledunian Medical Journal.—The April number cortains 
the introductory portion of an interesting article on the 
Ethnology of the Scottish Gael, by Mr. Alexander Macdonald, 
secretary of the Gaelic Society, Inverness. Although not 
prepared to maintain that there was no aboriginal race 
he considers it most probable that the British islands were 
peopled from the continent and that the first settlers were 
dark-featured and dolicho-cephalic, coming presumably from 
Gaul. This he regards as most likely from the fact that in 
studying the general question it is found that the darker 
inhabitants occupy the remotest and most mountainous parts 
of the country, both in Britain and Ireland, as if their 
ancestors had retired before the later comers, who would 
seem to have been fairer in complexion. 

Mercy and Truth —In the April number Dr. H. Martyn 
Clark describes a visit to the Medical Mission Hospital at 
Peshawar in the Punjab. Dr. Marcus Mackenzie writes on 
Dispensary Work at Ning-Daik in South China. 
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APPARATUS FOR THE LOOAL APPLICATION OF 
ETHYL CHLORIDE. 


THE E illustration represents a new ethyl chloride container, 
manufactured by Mr. B. Kühn, 
36, St. Mary-at-hill, London, 
E.C., for the application of 
ethyl chloride in the form 
of spray as a local anesthetic 
in minor surgical and dental 
operations. The container is 
a strong glass tube provided 
with a patent automatic 
stopper in place of the screw 
| cap which was used to close 
4 2 the orifice in the older 
=. patterns. When the lever is 

pure re ONG pressed with the forefinger or 
__ LOCAL ANAS thumb the liquid escapes in 
= a jet of spray, and this is 

directed on the part which 

it is desired to anzsthetise, 
the muzzle being held at 
a distance of from six to 
eight inches from the skin. 
Anesthesia is produced in 
from half a minute to one 
minute and lasts about two 
minutes. In addition to its 
use in surgery ethyl chloride 
spray has also keen found 
to give relief in various 
neuralgic conditions. The 
sizes and prices of the tubes 
are as follows: tubes con- 
taining 10 grammes of ethyl 
chloride, 1s. 4d. each or 
10 for 12s.; tubes contain- 
ing 30 grammes, 3s. 3d. 
each, or three for 8s. 6d.; 
tubes containing 60 grammes, 
4s. 3d. each. The necks of 
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giving the tubes are either straight or curved, according as may 
the methods of | be desired. ? 
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LAST year plague prevailed in Alexandria and Oporto and 
caused a spasmodic interest in the subject which quickly 
subsided as soon as the epidemic jin both centres declined. 
Similarly when plague first appeared in India the interest 
in Europe bordered on alarm until the conference of 
the Powers at Venice framed regulations to prevent 
its importation into other countries. Since then plagne 
has slowly pursued its own course and has spread in 
many directions in spite of the Venice Convention and 
other means for its control. Plague continues its 
ravages in India and destroys at present nearly 5000 
of its inhabitants every week. Still, so little accustomed 
are the English people as a whole to take an interest 
in the welfare of that great dependency, unless it is 
brought home to them in some exceptional manner, that the 
enormous mortality does not arrest any particular attention. 
The distance from India, the comparative immunity of the 
European, and the absorbing interest of the war in South 
Africa have contributed in no small degree to intensify an 
indifference which everyone who has followed the effects of 
the plague must deplore. The plague has now existed in 
India for five years, has destroyed over 250,000 lives, and 
shows vot the slightest tendency to abate itsfury. It has 
caused unrest and disturbances in important centres of India 
because of the preventive measures which have to be 
adopted, and only last week the military had to be called 
out to quell a serious riot in Cawnpore, the rioters having set 
fire to the segregation camp and thrown the bodies of five of 
the policemen who opposed them into the flames. The multi- 
plication of centres is apt to become a political danger. 
Disorder is the ordinary accompaniment of great epidemics 
of plague and is as likely to occur in Europe as in India. The 
comparative immunity to plague of Europeans in India is 
responsible for a very comforting though curious impression 
that plague is a disease of Asiatics. The occurrence of plague 
in Oporto tended to shake this belief, but the decline 
of the epidemic there, without attaining any great size, 
notwithstanding the exceptional character of the sanitary 
condition of Oporto, once more strengthened this hypothesis. 
The outbreak of plague in Sydney is sufficient to dispel 
notions of this kind. Unlike Oporto, itis not an old town 
and in this respect has an advantage. 
well-organised sanitary department, 


It possesses also a 
and yet notwith- 


standing the active and watchful care of Dr. ASH- 
BURTON THOMPSON and his able staff plague bas 
gained an entrance and a lodgment. In January 


a lorry-driver was attacked by a mild and anomalous form 
of the disease and recovered. In a little over three weeks 
a sailmaker was attacked and died on the eighth day, and 
at the same time it was reported that a greater number 
than usual of dead rats were to be seen at a certain 


wharf. The sailmaker had removed five dead rats from his 
water-closet shortly before his attack. As elsewhere, 
the mode of importation of plague into Sydney has 
not been traced. Careful inquiry instituted by Dr. 
ASHBURTON THOMPSON takes it pno further than the 
landing wharves, but no light can be thrown on its 
source or as to whether the infection was brought by 
man, by goods, or by rats. Every endeavour is being made 
to stamp out the disease; the success hitherto attained has, 
unfortunately, not been altogether as desired, and the 
ominous fact remains that in spite of the most rigorous 
inspection and other port arrangements, in spite of the 
recognition of early cases and their removal to hospital, and 
in spite of a crusade against rats, plague has attacked as 
many as 90 persons, has caused 23 deaths, and after three 
months’ endeavour to stamp it out is still a source of anxiety. 

So far as an opinion can be formed at this stage Sydney is 
not a town the conditions of which render it specially liable 
to be attacked with plague. Its situation, general construc- 
tion, and its sanitary organisation are all in its favour. The 
danger lies in the disease becoming disseminated in parts 
of Australia less ready to defend themselves against its 
invasion and in those parts which have suffered from 
drought. We see that the different health authorities are 
appreciating the gravity of the fact and that the health 
officers have mct in consultation. Special attention will no 
doubt be paid to rats and we trast that it will not be 
forgotten that other rodents are liable to the disease. The 
rabbits which infest Australia will, we hope, not be lost 
sight of as a possible source of danger. 

The experience of Sydney is not calculated to inspire 
confidence as to the invulnerability to plague of European 
towns or the rufficiency of the methods now in vogue to 
meet an epiden.ic. Without being pessimistic it is well to 
recognise the true nature of the situation. A good deal has 
been learnt about plague since it started in China, thanks 
mainly to savınts who do not bear English names and 
who have wcried unceasingly at the problems presented, 
but much more apparently has still to be learnt 
before the protective measures now practised are wholly 
effective. While making use of what is known we should be 
glad if more attention were paid to that which is not known. 
It wonld, we feel sure, serve a most useful purpose. It 
seems as remarkable as it is unintelligible that the only 
English Scientific Committee to investigate plague was 
appointed at the commencement of the Bombay epidemic 
in 18956 and that its work was completed in six months. 
Since then there is ample evidence to prove that we 
are supremely ignorant of the means of the diffusion 
of plague, an’ yet all these years have been lost in treading 
the old paths without attempting to search for others that 
may be new. Even when the plague broke out in Oporto 
it was not thought to be serious enough to demand an 
investigation into its methods of spread. This state of 
lethargy which appears to be constitutional in England will, 
It will not be because 
of the absence of warnings. The insidious character 
of the plague, the pandemic powers which evidently 
belong to it, and its progressive extension have been 
persistently printed out by Professcr W. J. SIMPSON 
on many occasions. 


we fear, have a rude awakening. 


Last year we gave prominence to 
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his address before the Sanitary Institute on the recrudes- 
cence of plague in the East and its relation to Europe, 
and in THE LANCET of April 14th we published an im- 
portant address by him on the subject to the South-West 
london Medical Society. In these and other papers he 
bas always urged that side by side with the ordinary 
measures there is an absolute necessity for scientific 
research, declaring that it is only by continued investiga- 
tion on systematic lines that we are likely to discover 
further means of securing protection. Plague is the same 
as it always has been, and the only safe course is not 
to shat our eyes to its power and to our proved 
inefficiency of defence but to prepare befcrehand for 
eventualities by sparing no pains or expense in ascertaining 
the tactics of the enemy. This is necessary in the interests 
of England and her colonies, but there are special reasons 
that it should be done for the sake of South Africa. For 
should plague gain a foothold in any of its towns, as it 
has done in Sydney, the drought of the summer and autumn, 
the large armies in the field, the misery caused by the war 
aod the pestilential condition of the battlefields are factors 
well known to influence the rapid spread of the disease. 


— —— — 


THE Act making provision for next year's census in 
England and Wales and Scotland having received royal 
assent, it is now possible to discuss the points in which 
the Act differs from the Acts that provided for preceding 
censuses in England and Wales and Scotland. In the first 
place, however, it is necessary to notice, with serious 
regret, that the Act for the usual decennial census does 
not make provision for that simple intermediate census 
which year by year becomes increasingly necessary in order 
to assure approximate accuracy and trustworthiness to the 
periodical returns of vital statistics issued by the Registrars- 
General for England and Wales and Scotland and by 
medical officers of health for counties, county boroughs, and 
other Local Government areas. Notwithstanding the urgent 
appeal of the Royal Statistical Society, supported by collec- 
tive representation from associations of medical officers of 
health, actuaries, and county councils, all interested in, and 
qualified to approach the Government on, this subject, the 
President of the Local Government Board, while expressing 
sympathy with the desire for a quinquennial census, intro- 
duced the Bill without any attempt to meet the general 
appeal for a simple enumeration of the population (with 
distinction of sex and age) in 1906, mid-way between the 
usual decennial census in 1901 and 1911. Sir Francis POWELL 
gave notice of amendments to the Bill on the second reading 
in the Commons, with a view to provide for this inter- 
mediate census, but they were ruled out of order, and once 
More through the apathy of the Local Government Board, 
on a matter of real, though indirect, importance for the 
Promotion of public health, the realisation of a quin- 
quennial census is relegated to the off-chance of convincing 
the President of the Local Government Board in 1905 that 
the very moderate expenditure involved in a simple enumera- 
tion in 1906 would, from a public health point of view, be 
distinctly remunerative by strengthening the efforts of local 
authorities in the acceleration of sanitary progress. 
The Census (Great Britain) Act, 1900, apart from the fact 
that it provides for the census in England and Wales and 


Scotland, whereas in 1890 two separate Census Acts were 
passed, is identical in all essential provisions with 
previous Acts, although in drafting it has been con- 
siderably simplified with advantage. The new Census 
Act leaves the Registrars-General of England and Wales 
and Scotland with a freer discretion as to the method 
of dealing with the householders’ schedules and the 
subsequent tabulation of the results. It will thus 
be possible to adopt the card system of tabulation 
in place of the previous system of making ticks 
on elaborate abstract sheets. Judging by the experi- 
ence of foreign countries and of some of our colonies, 
the card system not only tends to expeditious, accurate, 
and economical tabulation, but it opens up possibilities 
of additional combinations of statistical facts which the 
older system does not afford. Among the minor improve- 
ments in the Act, compared with preceding Census Acts, 
may be noted the following, mainly due to the suggestions 
of the Royal Statistical Society. An attempt will for the 
first time be made to ascertain the nationality of persons 
born abroad. There is also an instruction to record, with 
reference to houses uninhabited on the census night, whether 
they are occupied or unoccupied, that is, whether they are or 
are not on the rate-books. An additional clause in the Act 
under notice has especial interest for medical officers of 
health. This clause provides that the Registrar-General 
may, at the request and cost of the council of any county, 
borough, or urban district, cause special abstracts to be 
prepared, containing statistical information derivable from 
the census returns and not included in the published Census 
Report, which in the Registrar-General's opinion the 
council may reasonably require. The card method of 
tabulation would materially facilitate the preparation of 
these supplementary local returns which would in many 
cases be invaluable to medical officers of health in the 
prosecution of special investigations. 

In response to an urgent appeal of the Registrar- 
General, supported by memorials from the Royal Statistical 
Society and other scientific associations interested in census 
matters, the Act just passed will allow of more time for 
preparatory measures than has on previous occasions been 
afforded, as the Census Acts have not usually received roya 
assent until the close of the session in the year preceding 
the census year. The four additional months available 
for preparation on the present occasion will afford 
invaluable opportunity for well-considered revision of 
the sub-division of the country into enumeration dis- 
tricts, with due regard to the boundaries of the various 
local areas, which revision will much facilitate the 
final tabulation of the results of the census. It is there- 
fore reasonable to hope that the report upon the census of 
1901, dealing with its results, may be available at an earlier 
date than was found possible on previous occasions, as it is 
obvious that the value of a census depends to a large extent 
upon the promptness with which its results can be made 
available for national and local statistical purposes. 

TS 


THE rejection of the Bill introduced by the London 
County Council for the purchase of the metropolitan 
water companies’ undertakings leaves with the Govern- 
ment the responsibility of dealing with the uestion. But 
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in a Parliamentary session like the present one, in which 
so much time must necessarily be occupied by questions 
referring to the war, it would probably be impracticable for 
the Government to devise a scheme embodying everything 
recommended by Lord LLANDAFF's Commission’s Report and 
to bring in a Bill which would have any chance of passing. 
The Government cannot be advised at the present juncture 
to deal with the question of the formation of a new 
Water Board or the purchase of the metropolitan water 
companies’ undertakings. To any such proposed legislaticn 
whenever brought forward a great many objections will 
be forthcoming from the authorities of the districts 
affected, whose interests are not only not identical but 
are often opposed to one another. We do not hesitate 
to say that a Bill intended to give effect to all the recom- 
mendations of Lord LLANDAFr’s Commission with regard 
to the formation and composition of a Water Board would 
meet with the strongest resistance, and whatever may 
be the jastice of that resistance it is clear that at the 
present time the Government could not deal with it. There 
are, however, recommendations in Lord LLANDAFF’S Com- 
mission’s Report which deserve, and would meet with, 
general approval on the part of all the water consumers 
of the metropolitan district. These recommendations refer 
to the questicn of ‘‘control”—that is, to the placing of 
the present metropolitan water companies under a more 
efficient and thorough condition of supervision by 
the Local Government Board. Whether the companies are 
allowed to continue to supply water in the future as they 
have in the past, or whether their businesses are bought up 
by a Water Board, the measures of control recommended by 
Lord LLANDAFF'S Commission's Report should, in the opinion 
of the Commission, be carried out. And to our mind there 
is no reason whatever why there should be any delay in 
passing an Act which will be of use in either case. Mr. 
CHAPLIN has recently pointed out that although Lord 
LLANDAFF’S Commission’s Report has been issued the 
evidence has not been published. This should not be made 
a pretext for delay. 

We may mention some of the directions in which control 
is urgently called for. The Act of 1871 which provided 
for the appointment of a Water Examiner to the Local 
Government Board made no provision that he should have 
the right of entry to the works of the companies. Any 
inspection, therefore, which he makes is done by the 
„courtesy of the companies. The Water Examiner ought 
to be able to enter any works of the companies at any time 
as a matter not of courtesy but of right. He will then 
be able to ascertain the cause of any defect with regard 
to the filtration of the water. And he should have power 
to make regulations as to the construction of filter- 
beds and their effluents; for example, each filter-bed 
should have a separate filter-well so that a sample 
can be taken at will and the results of filtration in each 
bed determined, while the rate of filtration ought 
also to be automatically recorded. The examinations 
of the filtered water should be more frequently made, and 
the work should be done by men appointed by the Water 
Examiner. The companies which obtain their supplies from 
deep wells should be compelled to keep an accurate record 
of the height of the water in the wells and of the amount 


which is pumped daily. It is very important that this by 
no means new suggestion should be acted upon. As long 
ago as the year 1893 Lord BALFoUR'Ss Commission reported 
in favour of this measure of control and Lord LLANDAFF's 
Commission concurs in the recommendation. There is no 
excuse for further delay in giving statutory power to carry 
it out. It may be worth while to quote the exact words given 
in Lord BALFOUR'S Commission’s Report. We think it of 
very great importance,” says the Report, that distinct obli- 
gations should be laid upon any company or local authority 
which is allowed to pump water from the chalk for purposes 
of public supply to keep accurate observations of the 
effect of their operations on the level of the water in the 
wells from which they pump and to return the results to the 
water examiner under such regulations as may be framed. 
The great difficulty which we have had to encounter 
has been in getting accurate and reliable information as 
to the actual effect of the operations now carried on. The 
importance of procuring this will increase each year as the 
limit of what can be taken from any district with safety 
is gradually being reached.” Had this recommendation been 
carried out when it was made nearly seven years ago we 
should now be in possession of facts which would be of the 
greatest use in helping to estimate the quantity of water 
which the chalk formations near London are, and are likely 
to be, able to supp'y. 

There is another point which deserves the early attention 
of the Government. Although this was not brought before 
Lord LLANDAFF'S Commission we think well to notice 
it in tbis place, especially in view of the increased 
duties which will be thrown on the Water Examiner 
when he is properly provided with facilities to do his 
work. Under the Act of 1871 provision for the payment 
of the salary of the Water Examiner was imposed on 
the metropolitan water companies. It is obviously unfair to 
the companies that they should have to pay, or even con- 
tribute towards the payment of, an offizer who is specially 
appointed to keep them up to their duties. The sum con- 
tributed by each company is doubtless small, but that does 
not affect the principle of the question. Again, it is 
derogatory to the position of so important an official as the 
Water Examiner to the Local Government Board that his 
salary should be paid by a number of trading companies. 
At the present time the Water Examiner is obliged to rely 
for his statistics upon the figures supplied to him by the 
engineers and other officials of the metropolitan water 
companies. The reports of some of the experts which he 
publishes in his official record are made not by his own 
employés but by gentlemen chosen by, and paid by, the 
companies. The Water Examiner should have the power of 
obtaining directly all the information which he requires for 
his reports and the work should be done either by him- 
self or by subordinates appointed by, and responsible to, 
him and these subcrdinates should be paid not by the 
metropolitan water companies but by the Local Government 
Board. There may be, and perhaps naturally, an objection 
on the part of the Treasury to increase expenses in this way, 
but in a matter of such very great importance parsimony 
is entirely misplaced. 

The Act of 1871 brought into force another unsatisfactory 
arrangement which needs immediate amendment. Under 
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this Act an auditor was appointed by the Local Government 
Board to examine the accounts of the water companies. 
Bat under this Act it was provided that should one of 
the companies feel aggrieved by a decision of the Auditor 
the matter in dispute is to be referred to arbitration, 
when the Auditor himself out of his own pocket has 
to fee counsel and pay his own costs. This is really a 
monstrous iniquity. In the Report on this matter 
Lord LLANDAFF’S Commission says: We think that 
provision should be made for paying the expenses of the 
Auditor out of public moneys, as he is a public officer; and 
that he should not be discouraged from asserting his views, 
in opposition to the companies, by the prospect of being ont 
of pocket if he does so.” The Auditor is paid from the same 
sources as is the Water Examiner—that is to say, his salary is 
obtained from the water companies, and although the money 
is paid to him through the Local Government Board the 
fact remains that he is actually paid by money derived from 
the profits of the water companies which are private 
business speculations. We are strongly of opinion that all 
the officials appointed to supervise the London water-supply 
should be paid entirely out of Government funds. It is a 
most undignified arrangement that persons holding positions 
of sach power and responsibility should be paid in the way 
at present arranged. 

We have no doubt that a Bill containing provisions 
necessary to increase the power of control of the Water 
Examiner to the Local Government Board in the respects 
which we have mentioned and at the same time to 
arrange for the payment of the officials from public 
funds would be supported from both sides of the 
House. The question of the London water-supply is one 
of really national importance and party politics cannot 
properly be intruded into a matter which is intrinsically 
above the considerations of class and of party intereste. 
The attempts which have been made in the past to 
make party capital out of the London water question will 
be rendered entirely futile in the future if the President of 
the Local Government Board will consider the question on 
its merits and wil] introduce a Bill which is obviously for 
the public good. 


Annotations. 


“Ne quid nimis.” 


THE ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS SOUTH 
AFRICA FUND. 


TH third circular just issued in connexion with this fund 
contains some information which will be found both useful 
and interesting to those who are taking any part in pro- 
moting its excellent design and objects. In the two 
previous circulars an account of the formation and objects 
of the fund was given. The present circular is in- 
tended partly as a report from the Executive Committee 
to the subscribers, while at the same time advocating 
still further the claims of the non-commissioned officers 
and men of the Royal Army Medical Corps. The fund 
supplies comforts to those attending on the sick and 
wounded only and has obtained, we are glad to say, the 
most generous support from all classes, chiefly from the 
medical profession. The subscriptions received by the 
treasurer amount to £1796 6s. 6d., to say nothing of the 


consignments of clothing and gifts in kind from all 
quarters. The office in Victoria-street having proved incon- 
venient in many ways has been removed to 77, George- 
street, Portman-square, W., where all communications are 
to be addressed in future. Gifts in kind and all inquiries 
are to be directed to the honorary secretary at this address. 
The first list of subscribers to the fund appeared in the 
Times of Feb. 27th and a second will be published shortly. 
The method of procedure in the distribution of the 
funds and gifts and the nature of the further require- 
ments are clearly set forth in the circular together 
with a list of those articles mentioned in a despatch from 
Lord Roberts as being most needed for the approaching cold 
weather. Mrs. Skey Muir, the wife of the Deputy Director- 
General of the Army Medical Service, is kindly acting as 
honorary secretary. Cheques should be made payable to the 
Royal Army Medical Corps South Africa Fund and crossed 
Holt and Co. Subscriptions are to be sent to the honorary 
treasurer, Mrs. Charters Symonds, 58, Portland-place, W., or 
to Messrs. Holt and Co., 3, Whitehall-place, S.W. It is 
needless to add that the object of the fund has our entire 
sympathy and support and that we wish its promoters every 
success in their excellent and humane undertaking. 


HEMIPLEGIA IN SCARLET FEVER. 


AT the meeting of the Société Médicale des Hopitaux of 
Paris on March 16th M. Ferrier related two cases of 
scarlet fever complicated by hemiplegia. This compli- 
cation is exceedingly rare. Dr. Foord Caiger does not 
mention it in his article in Allbutt's System of 
Medicine” which contains an analysis of the complica- 
tions met with in 4015 cases of scarlet fever in the 
South-Western Fever Hospital. In the first case a soldier 
had a very severe attack of scarlet fever which began 
on Dec. 15th, 1898. It was attended with great pyrexia, 
extreme rapidity of pulse, precordial distress, and dyspncea 
without pulmonary lesions. On the fifth day, however, he 
was better and the disease seemed to be running a normal 
course; but suddenly on the seventh day an apoplectic 
seizure took place. It was attended by unconsciousness and 
complete left hemiplegia with early and transient rigidity. 
The coma passed off on the third day, but the hemiplegia 
persisted. After a time the hemiplegic symptoms slightly 
improved and hemianesthesia, which was at first com- 
plete, partly disappeared. In April, 1899, he was dis- 
charged from hospital convalescent. When seen again 
in August the left arm was contracted in semiflexion, 
the forearm was flexed at right angles to the arm, 
and the fingers were bent onthe palm. The patient could 
not perform any movement of the fingers, wrist, or elbow, 
and could only slightly raise the arm from the side. The 
lower limb was in the position of extension ; movements of 
the toes and ankle were impossible; the knee could be 
slightly flexed and the thigh considerably. Walking was 
performed with difficulty. The left side of the face was a 
little smoother than the right and the asymmetry was 
exaggerated on laughing. The paralysed limbs were slightly 
atrophied, showed some cyanosis, and were of lower tempera- 
ture than on the other side. The tendon reflexes were in- 
creased on the left side and the plantar reflex was ‘‘extensor”’ 
(Babinski’s sign). Sensibility was present, but there was 
difficulty in localising sensations and in recognising the 
position of the limbs. In the second case a soldier had a 
sore throat on Dec. 21st, 1898, and entered hospital with 
scarlet fever on the following day. The disease ran an ordi- 
nary course until Dec. 27th, when an attack of apoplexy very 
similar to that in the first case occurred. There was 
complete left hemiplegia, but the coma was not so pro- 
longed. After some weeks movement and sensibility re- 
appeared in the left leg and ri patient could walk without 
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much difficulty. In August all movements of the arm could 
be executed but they were slower and less forcible than on 
the right side. The patient walked easily, but there were 
in the lower limb, as in the upper, some paresis and con- 
tracture. There was no facial deformity except on laughing 
when slight lowering of the left angle of the mouth were 
observed. The plantar reflex was ‘‘extensor.” There was 
slight atrophy of the affected limbs. The hemiplegia in these 
two cases was manifestly organic. M. Ferrier thinks the 
most probable cause was softening of the cerebral cortex. 
The early rigidity is in favour of a cortical lesion. Moreover, 
the hemianmsthesia observed in the first case was not 
accompanied by other sensory symptoms, which often are 
found in hemianæsthesia of capsular origin. The absence of 
cardiac troubles is opposed to the hypothesis of embolism. 
Arteritis giving rise to thrombosis scems the most probable 
explanation. Moreover, in a recorded case of post-scarlatinal 
paralysis destruction of the lenticular nucleus and of the 
posterior part of the internal capsule from thrombosis of the 
middle cerebral artery was found at the necropsy. Finally, 
arteritis has been observed in many of the infectious 
diseases. 


THE CARDIFF INFIRMARY. 


THE Management Committee of the Cardiff Infirmary, com- 
prising lay as well as medical members, is at last paying the 
penalty of its undue interference with the resident staff of 
the institution, for it has lately experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in filling the vacant post of senior resident medical 
officer. At the end of last month, in response to 
repeated advertisements, three gentlemen sent in their 
applications to the medical board and one of them, 
Mr. Geary Grant of Halifax, was selected for the posi- 
tion. The rules of the infirmary require the appointment 
to be actually made by the Management Committee, but for 
many years past the recommendation of the medical board 
has invariably been adopted under similar circumstances ; 
so that when Mr. Grant inquired definitely whether he was 
elected the chairman of the Management Committee, Major- 
General Lee, to whom the matter was referred, could hardly 
be blamed for replying in the affirmative. At the meeting 
of the committee held on April llth this assertion of 
responsibility under very exceptional conditions was severely 
criticised, and it was only after General Lee had threatened 
to resign his position that better counsels prevailed and his 
action was endorsed. 


INDUSTRIAL LEAD POISONING. 


IN another column we publish in full a memorandum from 
the Home Office referring to cases of Lead Poisoning 
occurring in House Painters and Plumbers and also to the 
circumstances in which recurring attacks in the same 
person should be notified. The document bears the signature 
of Dr. Arthur Whitelegge, Chief Inspector of Factories. 
His remarks will meet with general approval, and if his 
suggestions are carefully followed much will be done 
towards averting the dangers connected with working 
in lead. The Act only applies to those cases which 
appear to have been contracted in a factory or work- 
shop, and it is pointed out that beyond these limits 
the Home Office has no power to interfere, and plumbism 
otherwise acquired cannot be dealt with by the Factory 
Department. With regard to house painters there are 
some obvious difficulties. Although the workmen perform 
most of their duties away from the factory or work- 
shop occupied by the employer, yet part of the time they 
may be occupied in grinding lead pigments or mixing lead 
paints within the premises. The question may then arise 
whether when such men become affected the cases become 
notifiable. Dr. Whitelegge states that several instances of 


this kind have been notified, but after laborious inquiry no 
ground could be discovered for assuming causation at the 
factory or workshop. He therefore states that in order to avoid 
unnecessary trouble on the part of all concerned the practice 
now adopted at the Home Office is to accept the certificate 
on the assumption (1) that the practitioner is in a position 
to say that the patient is employed in connexion with a 
given factory or workshop in which from the nature of the 
work carried on risk of lead poisoning may reasonably be 
anticipated, and (2) that no case will be notified in which 
this is not so. In reference to the notification of recur- 
rences Dr. Whitelegge says that there can be no question 
that if the affected person continues to work in lead suc- 
cessive attacks, especially when distinct from the preceding, 
should each be notified. We commend a perusal of the 
memorandum to all those practitioners who are likely to 
meet with cases of plumbism arising in the manner named 
in the Act. 


THE SCHOTT TREATMENT OF FATTY HEART 


THE New York Medical Record of March 24th contains an 
article on this subject by Professor Theodor Schott, M.D., of 
Nauheim, in which he criticises various other modes of 
treating fatty degenerations of the heart and ends by 
defining the conditions under which the treatment asso- 
ciated with the names of himself and his brother may be 
expected to give the best results attainable. As is well 
known this system consists in the careful use of finely 
graduated exercises, of suitable diet, and of baths. Professor 
Schott is opposed to all systems of dealing rapidly and severely 
with accumulations of fat. The variations of obesity in 
the human bcdy are remarkable. It is said of the late pre- 
tended Sir Roger Tichborne, whose immense shoulders 
will never be forgotten by those who saw them during his 
trial, that he varied within a comparatively short period 
between 11 st. and 25 st., the variation doubtless being mostly 
in fat. The dietary which Professor Schott thinks most con- 
formable to the reliable investigations of Pettenkofer and 
Voit is that of Oertel. But unfortunately Oertel combined 
with their formulæ a severe reduction of liquids and the well- 
known climbing exercises—the effect of which was often 
the very opposite of that desired—viz , the production of an 
insufficiency of heart muscle. Experiment shows that the 
fat and muscles of the body may be much reduced without 
any appreciable diminution of the heart fat. The 
mechanical part of the treatment requires as much dis- 
crimination as the dietetic. Oertel's climbing treatment 
has often been followed by injurious consequences and is 
now largely abandoned. It may come in at the end of 
other mechanical measures, but never at the beginning. The 
mechanical treatment in Professor Schott’s system consists 
in exercises of resistance or self-resistance, and has been 
previously described by himself and his brother. Professor 
Theodor Schott thinks it can be safely undertaken in all 
the different forms of fatty heart which are not too far 
advanced. Similarly when the degenerative process is not 
far advanced the balneological and hydro-therapeutic 
part of the Nauheim treatment comes into use. It consists 
of ‘‘ baths of gradually increased concentrations of salt, as 
well as baths with increased quantities of carbonic acid gas, 
and it is especially in fatty heart cases that we can have 
early recourse to the use of Sprudel- and Sprudelstrom- bäder 
(effervescent running baths),” unless there are contra-indica- 
tions thereto, such as chlorosis, anemia, rheumatic or 
arthritic complaints, or old age, all of which require a 
warmer temperature; the baths are generally commenced 
at a temperature of from 88° to 86°F., with a duration of 
10 minutes. It is claimed for this balneological-gymnastic 
system, in combination with the dietetic treatment, that with 
no loss of weight a decrease of the pannicalus adiposus and 
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of the abdominal masses of fat may be demonstrated and 
that the symptoms of fatty heart disappear. 


THE DIAGNOSIS OF MEDIASTINAL GROWTHS. 


WE published last week the account of two interesting 
cases of mediastinal growths which came under the care 
of Dr. H. J. Campbell and Dr. H. O. Major at the 
Bradford Royal Infirmary. The account of these cases 
is worth more than passing attention. The earliest sym- 
ptoms noticed were due to the involvement of the spinal 
cord by the tumour. The diagnosis of a mediastinal 
growth is exceedingly difficult in the earlier stages, and 
it is usually not until pressure effects are produced, exten- 
sions occur, or secondary deposits are formed that the 
presence of a tumour in the mediastinum is suspected. The 
frequency of the occurrence of mediastinal growths varies 
greatly in different districts; in some parts they are 
decidedly rare, but in others they are common. Hesse, in 
the Archiv der Heilkunde for 1878,' states that in the 
mines of the Schneeberg 75 per cent. of all the miners die 
from ‘‘cancer of the lung” spreading from the root; the 
growths when examined proved to be lympho-sarcomata. 
Specimens from a case in many respects closely resembling 
the cases recorded by Dr. Campbell and Dr. Major were 
shown by Dr. T. S. Short at a meeting of the Midland 
Medical Society in 1894, and were recorded in the British 
Medical Journal.? 


A COMPLIMENT TO THE LANCET. ° 


Our Special Correspondent in Berlin writes to us as 
follows : It will be of interest to the readers of THE LANCET 
to know that that journal was mentioned in complimentary 
terms during a recent debate in the Prussian Diet. In the 
discussion on the budget Herr von Knappe, a Conservative 
member, asked the Minister of Education if the Government 


intended to take measures which would have the effect of. 


admitting pupils of the Realschulen to the study of medicine. 
The Realschulen differ from the Gymnasia by the preponder- 
ance of modern languages and natural science over the 
study of Greek and Latin which are the principal subjects in 
the Gymnasia. Hitherto it has been essential for 
medical students to have previously been pupils of a 
Gymnasium. Herr von Knappe in the course of his 
speech expressed the opinion that it was highly desirable 
for medical students to know enough English to be able to 
read English medical journals. He said that he was informed 
that a medical man who desired to keep abreast with the 
progress of medical science must read the leading English 
medical journal, THE LANCET. As English is taught in the 
Realschulen only, their pupils were therefore better prepared 
for the study of medicine than those of the Gymnasia. The 
Minister answered that the Prussian Government had con- 
sidered the matter, but that the individual States of the 
Empire were not competent to decide questions relating to 
Medical study which was one of the subjects reserved 
for discussion by the Federal Council where all the 
States were represented. The Prussian Government mean- 
while bas brought a motion before the Federal Council 
providing that the pupils of Realschulen may become medical 
students. This step will certainly disappoint a good many 
medical men who are afraid of an increase in the present 
overcrowding of the profession through the threatening 
invasion of it not only by the pupils of the Realschulen but 
also by female students. They are, moreover, of opinion 
that if the pupils of the Realschulen are admitted to the 
study of medicine they ought also to be at liberty to enter 
the other university faculties, such as those of theology, 
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law, &c., for if not then the public would come to believe 
that for the study of medicine less educational preparation 
was required than for the other branches of knowledge 
taught in the universities. The Practitioners’ Association 
some time ago petitioned against the admission of pupils of 
the Realschulen to medical study, but its interposition was 
unavailing. 


THE MENTAL CHANGES 
CHOREA. 


Dr. Joseph Collins and Dr. J. Abrahamson of New 
York city have published in the Philadelphia Medical News 
of Feb. 24th, 1900, a valuable clinical study of chorea 
consisting of observations made on 100 consecutive cases at 
the New York Post-graduate Medical School. The ages of 
the patients varied from four years (the age of the youngest) 
to 25 years (the oldest), the average age being nine years. 
In addition to the ordinary physical symptoms the mental 
condition was particularly observed in these 100 patients. 
Dana in his Text-book of Nervous Diseases (1893) states that 
„the mind in chorea is usually dulled, the temper irritable, 
and the child hard to manage,” and mentions particularly 
a maniacal chorea characterised by great mental excitement, 
with deliriam and hallucinations. In the 100 cases studied 
by Dr. Collins and Dr. Abrahamson the mental condition was 
sufficiently changed in 54 cases to be noteworthy, and the 
various special characteristics were as follows. There were 
mental apathy and listlessness in 23 cases and a deeper 
degree of depression (mental torpor) in four cases. A mild 
degree of dementia was observed in three cases, while 27 
presented the opposite condition of mental excitability or 
gave evidences of acute fright and terror. It thus appeared 
that rather more than half of all the patients showed distinct 
mental symptoms, whence Dr. Oollins and Dr. Abrahamson 
conclude that clinically the chorea of Sydenham is not infre- 
quently accompanied by noteworthy mental deterioration. 


IN SYDENHAM’S 


* 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 


THE report of Surgeon-Major J. de Z. Marshall, A. M. R., 
and Mr. Charles J. Trimble, the judges for the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade between the teams competing for the 
ambulance competition conducted at Crewe on March 29th, 
presented to the directors of the London and North-Western 
Railway, is one of considerable interest in that it contains 
comments which should prove useful to ambulance teams 
throughout the country. After expressing their satisfaction 
with the general efficiency shown in the most important 
but often neglected part of ambulance training—namely, 
stretcher work—the judges go on to state that the 
treatment of bleeding was generally practical and good, 
especially where the operators without removing one hand 
from pressure on the main artery converted a triangular 
bandage or handkerchief into a tourniquet with the dis- 
engaged hand and one foot. In some instances, however, 
no attention was paid to the bleeding vessels, with the result 
that when first aid was rendered the judges were of the 
opinion that the patient was dead. They also point out 
that more care should be exercised in placing the patient 
in a recumbent position and in. raising a bleeding limb. 
On the other hand, the resuscitation of the apparently 
drowned was not so satisfactorily performed. It is 
suggested that nervousness and anxiety to excel in the 
competition were in some cases responsible for the failure of 
the competitors in this latter portion of the examination, and 
this may be so; but in a country like England it is most 
important that those who profess to be able to render first 
aid should be efficient in the practice of artificial respiration. 
At a time when everybody’s attention is more particularly 
directed to the casualties of battlefields it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that members of ambulance classes should look upon 
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the treatment of bleeding as the all-important part of 
first aid, but, as we have said, the resuscitation of 
the apparently drowned is equally of importance, and 
it is to be hoped that where such good work 
has been done in one department excellence in both 
will soon be shown. The report states that the Wolver- 
hampton team, being the champion team of the year, will 
again represent the London and North-Western Railway 
Company in the St. John Ambulance Association Railway 
Competition, the preliminary for which will be held at 
King’s Cross Station, London, on April 26th. 


THE MEDICAL REGISTER FOR 1900. 


THE Medical Register for 1900 has made its appearance. 
As on previous occasions we have been able to find upon the 
official roll of the profession the names of several dead men, 
although our inspection has been as yet of the hastiest 
description. Where the Register is incomplete or incorrect 
in the matter of addresses or qualifications of living members 
of the medical profession the fault is clearly in the first 
instance on the side of the practitioners who do not 
keep the Registrar adequately informed upon these points in 
spite of his entreaties and warnings. But when a man 
is dead he cannot write to say so himself, and there may be 
no onus upon anyone else to say it for him. It is time that 
the General Medical Council recognised this and devised 
some machinery whereby the official roll of the profession 
could be corrected from the obvious sources of information. 
We wonder when a reply was last received from Dr. 
G. McF. Lawson, who, if we credit him with having taken 
the degree of M D. Edin. at the age of 21 years, must be 103 
years of age. Surely it will soon be this gentleman's turn to 
be written to in the ordinary precautionary course, even if 
the date of his medical qualification does not suggest the 
advisability of exceptional treatment. Surely, again, the 
Registrar ought to have been aware of the death of the 
medical bishop of Bloemfontein, Dr. John Wale Hicks. An 
obituary notice of this distinguished medical graduate, who 
died just before the commencement of the South African 
war, appeared in almost every newspaper in the kingdom. 


THE RATIONALE OF THE TREATMENT OF 
ANÆMIA BY IRON AND ARSENIC. 


Dr. F. APERTI has published a valuable paper devoted to 
the above subject in the Centralblatt fiir Innere Medicin of 
Jan. 6th. From careful observations carried out for several 
years in the clinic of Professor Riva it had been found that the 
use of injections of iron and of arsenic had different results 
in the primary anæmias. Thus it was found that while iron 
increased the amount of hæmoglobin in the red corpuscles 
arsenic increased only the number of the red corpuscles. The 
experimental work referred to in the paper was undertaken 
to determine the conditions of the blood (both as regards 
corpuscles and hemoglobin) after a small amount of blood 
had been abstracted and also when iron was given with the 
food; and also to ascertain the influence of arsenic and iron 
upon the regeneration of the blood in animals from whom 
blood had been repeatedly withdrawn and whose food and 
nourishment were free from iron. From these experiments 
it appeared that two things were necessary for a com- 
plete regeneration of the blood,—viz , a restitution of the 
protoplasm of the red corpuscles and a sufliciency 
of iron for the production of hæmoglobin. When 
no iron was given in the food the iron necessary for 
the formation of hemoglobin had to be obtained from the 
liver and from other organs of the body where hemoglobin 
and iron were deposited. If iron was withheld from the food 
too long the blood, and finally the bcdy tissues, lost their 
hemoglobin and the animal died apparently from profound 


anwmia and exbaustion. Dr. Aperti found from careful 
chemical analysis that when the period of profound anemia 
and of grave exhaustion had been reached the iron in the 
liver was greatly reduced, so that the amount in this organ 
fell as low as that contained in the spleen and muscles, 
while the amounts in all three organs were considerably 
below those in the organs of healthy animals. In animals 
rendered slightly anzemic by bleeding or by withdrawing all 
iron from the food the administration of arsenic caused a 
very considerable increase in the number of red corpuscles 
but none in the amount of hæmoglobin. Injections of iron 
now caused a very striking increase in the hæmoglobin, the 
amount almost doubling itself in seven days, rising in this 
time from 50 per cent. to 95 per cent. Repeated experiments 
gave the same results and confirmed the belief that the two 
substances act differently, and that while the arsenic 
increases the number of red corpuscles the iron increases 
the total quantity of hemoglobin. A rational basis is thus 
afforded for the therapeutic use of these drugs 


LONDON SMOKE AND LONDON FUMES. 


THE first annual report of the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society has recently been published and shows that very 
useful work has been done. Since receiving this report we 
have been able to chronicle three more cases where the 
society has been of great use to the community by promoting 
successful prosecution of the owners of the ill-behaving 
chimneys. And now we would suggest to its executive the 
possibility of making an attempt to protect the stateliest 
and one of the most ancient of London’s historic build- 
ings. A short time ago an announcement was made in 
the Times that a question would be asked in Parliament 
with regard to the condition of the stonework at the 
Chapter House of Westminster Abbey which it was stated 
had been injuriously affected by the fumes from the 
chimneys of some manufacturers. The fact that very many 
stone buildings of London have been injuriously affected by 
smoke and fumes has been a well-recognised fact for a very 
long time, but until recently nothing has been proposed by 
way of prevention or of remedy. Of late, however, experi- 
ments have been made with a view to protect the surface of 
the stone by a local application of some substance which 
it was hoped would modify or neutralise the action of the 
fumes. The matter is still being investigated, but it is to be 
feared that any local application to the surface of the stone 
which is likely to be beneficial for its preservation will at the 
same time destroy the beauty of its surface, in which case 
the strong remedy might be considered worse than the 
wasting disease. The chief hope for improvement in the 
future must be looked for in the abolition of the acid 
fumes, and if the Coal Smoke Abatement Society can 
help in this matter it will perform a great work. Would 
it be possible for the society to ascertain exactly what 
harm has been done and exactly who is responsible for the 
damage? The society, we learn from Sir William Richmond’s | 
report, needs more subscribers. It has at present only 400 
members and the work which it wishes to undertake requires 
an income of not less than £1000 a year. A glance at 
the balance sheet of the society shows that the money at 
the disposal of the executive has been most judiciously 
spent. Unlike many other somewhat bimilar societies 
nothing has been wasted in the useless multiplication of 
tracts, advertisements, and essays. The money has been 
spent in actual useful work and the society certainly 
deserves the support of all those who are interested in the 
improvement of the atmosphere of London and the pro- 
tection and cleanliness of its public buildings. It should 
have many more subscribers and we are a little surprised 
to find that among medical men it is practically unsupported. 
To ask the executive to undertake such a task as the 
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prosecution of all whose business works may have a hand 
in damaging Westminster Abbey and at the same time to 
point out the slenderness of the resources of the society is 
not as illogical as it seems. If the society were known to be 
intending to undertake a task of such national importance 
we believe its subscriptions would increase enormously. 


THE FORMATION OF RENAL CALCULI. 


DR. M. L. Harris in a contribution to the Journal of 
the American Medical Association of March 17th, points 
out that in the formation of renal calculi something more 
than the mere presence of uric acid is required. In the 
case of gall-stones recent investigation has shown that 
micro-organisms in the form of colonies may afford a nucleus 
for the deposition of the biliary calculus, and Dr. Harris 
believes that renal calculi may also be produced by similar 
agencies and that they may be thus of bacterial origin. 
Among the clinical signs which may be present are blood, 
pus corpuscles, epithelial cells, and bacteria in the urine, 
together with the usual local pains of renal colic. The 
preeence of a slight amount of blood in the urine, especially 
after riding and driving or jolting of the body, would add 
weight to the diagnosis of renal calculus, and Dr. Harris points 
out that the collection of urine from the separate kidneys by 
catheterisation of the ureters would definitely settle any 
doubts as to the diagnosis. The employment of the x rays 
is also recommended as an aid to the detection of renal 
calculi. The medicinal treatment is entirely symptomatic, 
and the only radical cure for calculus is a surgical operation. 
In operating the kidney should be exposed by the lumbar 
incision and carefully palpated, and if any stone is felt it 
should be reached by incising along the convex border. 
After the removal of the stone the kidney should be flushed 
with warm salt solution and hwmorrhage should be con- 
trolled by the application of hot water and pressure. In 
those cases where a septic condition is found and where the 
kidney is infiltrated with pus it may be necessary to perform 
nephrectomy. The microscopical and bacteriological exami- 
nation of the urine is of primary importance, and especially 
should this be done where catherisation of the ureters has 
been performed and the urines of the two kidneys have been 
separately obtained. 


A TELEGRAM from the Governor of Mauritius, Sir Charles 
Bruce, has been received by the Colonial Office stating that 
for the week ending April 12th one fresh case of bubonic 
plague had occurred and no deaths. 


THE Penal Cases Committee of the General Medical 
Council is expected to meet on April 26th in anticipation of 
the meeting of the General Medical Council on May 22nd. 


THE Society for Visiting Hospitals in their 
report for the year 1899 state that their work has gone on 
steadily during the A aah year. 3903 patients have been 
visited in the hospi and 892 in their own homes. The 
visitors to the hospitals and the assistants in their visits to the 
convalescents in their own homes have done good and efficient 
work. The convalescents who leave the comforts with which 
they are surrounded in hospital while they are still weak 

and suffering and often without the means of procuring the 
necessaries of life, are cheered and consoled by the visits of 
the assistants, who give them timely pecuniary aid and also 
help them by friendly counsel and advice to carry out the 
good resolutions they formed whilst on their beds of sickness. 
The lack of means to help cases of distress is, however, 
most keenly felt by the society, who appeal for increased 
sabecriptions. During the year under notice there has 
unfortunately been a falling-off in funds. 
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Obituary. 


SIR WILLIAM PRIESTLEY, M.D., LL.D., F. R. O. P. EDIN., 
F. R. C. P. Lonbo., M.P. 


SIR WILLIAM OVEREND PRIESTLEY, whose death occurred 
upon Thursday, April 12th, after a long illness, was the 
son of the late Joseph Priestley, formerly of Morley Hall, 
Leeds, by Mary, daughter of Mr. James Overend of Morley. 
He was a member of a family for ever celebrated in the scien- 
tific world as having produced the discoverer of oxygen. He 
was born in 1829 at Churwell, near Leeds, and was educated 
at the University of Edinburgh and King’s College, London. 
He also studied in Paris, as was in his day a very usual pro- 


ceeding with successful students. And Priestley was a very 
successful student, winning prize after prize until in 1853 he 
took the degree of M.D. at the University of Edinburgh 
as Senate Gold Medallist of his year. He now became 
physician’s assistant to Sir James Y. Simpson, and that 
eminent and influential man did much to forward the after 
career of a favourite pupil, and the debt of gratitude which 
Priestley felt that he owed was paid in a graceful manner by 
the editing of certain of his old master’s works in connexion 
with Dr. Horatio Storer of Boston. In 1856 Priestley came 
to London and commenced to practise as a physician, being 
also appointed a lecturer at the Grosvenor-place School of 
Medicine and lecturer on Midwifery at the Middlesex Hos- 
pital. In the same year he married Eliza, daughter of Robert 
Chambers of Edinburgh, a member of the celebrated Scottish 
publishing firm. His wife, though but a girl, knew all 
Edinburgh intellectual society intimately at a time when 
Edinburgh was generally, and without much exaggeration, 
called the ‘*‘ Modern Athens,” and as a consequence Priestley 
started his London career under highly favourable auspices, 
both professional and private. 

In 1863 Priestley was elected Professor of Midwifery and 
Diseases of Women and Children in King’s College, London, 
and physician-accoucheur to the hospital upon the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Arthur Farre. His election was not without 
opposition, for there were men already connected with the 
hospital who resented the introduction of a man from with- 
out to be placed over their heads ; but Priestley’s real merits 
combined with Sir James Simpson’s influence secured the 
post for him. It must be remembered that the editor of 
Simpson's memoirs necessarily occupied a place of some 
significance in the fields of gynæcology, for Simpson 
was a great discoverer in these fields, especially in 
such practical directions as the invention and perfecting 
of artificial aids to diagnosis. Priestley's connexion 
with King’s College Hospital began inauspiciously, for 
in the same year that he was elected he contracted a 
very severe attack of diphtheria. It was some months before 
he was able to return to work and his duties as lecturer were 
undertaken by the late Dr. Charles West, who in return for 
his services was elected an Honorary Fellow of King’s 
College. At the time of Priestley's election 10 beds were 
placed at his disposal in the hospital for the reception of poor 
married women during their confinement with a view to 
the special training of midwifery nurses, and for the first 
six years that he held office this arrangement remained in 
force. But upon his recommendation the ward was closed to 
midwifery cases on account of the very high mortality which 
prevailed among the patients admitted for delivery. In 1872 
Dr. Priestley resigned his post at King’s Oollege when he was 
elected consulting physician to King’s College Hospital, 
later being made an Honorary Fellow of the College; and 
although his active attention upon the sick and duties 
towards the students then ceased he for many years was one 
of the most energetic members of the council, when his voice 
was always raised on the side of right. He now had a very 
large obstetric practice, probably the most lucrative in 
London until the advent of Dr. Matthews Duncan, anā if he 
never occupied in the scientific world quite the standing of 
the late Dr. Braxton Hicks or Dr. Robert Barnes he was 
considered by his colleagues a very sound practitioner. It 
must be remembered that when he entered the medical 
profession the modern means of exploring the pelvis were 
not known; the province of gynecology was accordingly 
more confined, so that the passage of a sound or the 
employment of an injection might be the limits of procedure 
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where now much more rigorous and intelligent methods 
could be employed. This is not said with any idea of 
detracting from Priestley’s recognised position as a leader in 
his speciality, and when the Queen selected him as accoucheur 
to two of the princesses the medical profession felt that the 
honour was such as he had deserved by his experience and 
practical wisdom. In 1893 he was knighted in recognition 
of his medical services. 

In 1896 he was elected to the House of Commons without 
contest as Member for the Universities of Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews in succession to Sir Charles Pearson, who was 
elevated to the Scottish Bench. His election was warmly 
welcomed by the medical profession, for not only had, it 
been felt that a University so distinguished upon medical 
grounds as Edinburgh should occasionally be represented in 
Imperial Parliament by a medical alumnus, but it was also 
believed that Sir William Priestley was particularly likely to 
turn out a successful and influential legislator whose voice 
would be raised with intelligence upon medical questions. 
His career in the House was too brief for us to gauge exactly 
how far this expectation was realised, but to some extent he 
exercised a real influence in relation to many legislative 
measures connected with the public health. He was marked 
out early by his Parliamentary colleagues and by the Govern- 
ment as a wise counsellor, and his personal bearing in the 
House, which was a happy blend of dignity and good 
natured courtesy, much increased the value of his advice. 
Two measures of great medical importance came before 
the House during his membership—viz., the Vaccination Act 
of 1898 and the Bill for the Registration of Midwives. His 
views with regard to the latter were never formulated, we 
believe, in so many words, but he is understood to have been 
opposed to the Bill unless he could be satisfied that its 
provisions were not virtually an infringement of the Medical 
Acts. Undoubtedly his absence from the debates upon the 
Bill was a great loss to the medical profession, for the 
matter was one that he would have been able to speak upon 
with the particular authority of his medical position, while 
the incorrect statements made in the House of Commons 
with regard to the attitude of the General Medical Council 
or the medical corporations towards the proposed legisla- 
tion would have received contradiction. To the debate 
on the second reading of the Vaccination Bill—after- 
wards the Vaccination Act of 1898—Sir William Priestley 
made an important contribution. He pointed out in 
clear non-technical language that in his opinion the 
employment of glycerinated calf-lymph systematically 
should remove the most serious apprehensions of the con- 
scientious objector, while he expressed approval of domiciliary 
vaccination and called pointed attention to the omission in 
the Bill of all mention of revaccination. Later. in Grand 
Committee, he carried an amendment against the Government 
with the assistance of Sir Charles Cameron, Sir Charles 
Dalrymple, and Mr. Monk, whereby a parent opposed to 
vaccipation was given a second opportunity of considering 
the matter when the infant in question had reached five years 
of age. Sir William Priestley thought that when a child 
reached the age of five years the objection of the parents to 
vaccination might have ceased, especially as it might be 
thought that a five year old child would bear the operation 
more easily than an infant. He argued that during the first 
five years of life the danger from small-pox was incurred 
chiefly by the family of the infant, but afterwards, the 
school age having been reached, the unvaccinated child 
became a danger to the whole community. The working 
of Sir William Priestley’s clause has still to be tested, 
but the spirit of the amendment is characteristic of 
its author's wisdom and moderation. These qualities, 
we may add, were precisely the ones that gave Sir 
William Priestley a position of some importance in the 
House of Commons in other matters less distinctly medical 
than questions of vaccination or the regulation of the 
practice of midwives. He was felt by his leaders to be a 
capable man of wide sympathies but also of prudent as well 
as just instincts, consequently he was often asked to give his 
opinion. With such a reputation, and supported by a suc- 
cessful past and the fact that he represented an important 
constituency, it is possible that Sir William Priestley 
would bave gone far politically, although he did not enter 
upon politics until the beginning of the evening of his 
days and when he was slightly deaf. 

In private life Sir William Priestley was a kindly man 
and a most excellent host, and the hospitality of his 
house in Hertford-street was proverbial. Pasteur and Oliver 


Wendell Holmes may be mentioned as two persons of world- 


wide celebrity who made this house their headquarters, while 
some of the most distinguished persons in our own country 
have at one time or another diverted themselves within its 
walls. 

A charming characteristic of Sir William Priestley, and 
one that did much to enhance his social popularity, was his 
keen sense of humour and quick repartee. Two examples 
of the latter may be quoted, although many of our 
readers may have already heard them. On one occasion 
his wife was regretting the way in which he was overworked, 
adding that she was sure he would dic in harness. Well, 
if I do,” he replied, ‘‘it will only be to put the bit in your 
mouth” On another occasion when crossing the ocean from 
America he was feeling very badly when his wife, who was 
a good sailor, remarked cheerfully that she never knew him 
get so little out of a berth (birth) before. Ah, yes,” he 
replied dismally, “it is a case of mal de mere.” 

A friend of 35 years writes as follows, and in so doing sums 
up gracefully the general estimate of his character: One of 
the kindest and most amiable members of the profession has 
gone to his rest. He leaves a happy memory behind him. 
He did his work well, always with thoroughness and a nice 
sense of honour. Sensitive by nature, he remained guileless, 
and even under provocation was gentle. He spoke ill of no 
man and always followed the things that made for peace. 
He was the best of friends and companions, sympathetic 
and true, a capital sportsman, and endowed with a saving 
grace of humour. How he enjoyed to hear and relate a good 
story! His influence was always for good, and be advo- 
cated, as he always took, the highest line of procedure in 
practice. We shall long miss our genial and wise friend. 
The blank his departure must make in his own and many 
other circles is too sad to contemplate. Let us be thankful 
we have had him. We can never forget him.” 

Sir William Priestley was apparently in his usual health 
till the middle of last December, when jaundice suddenly 
supervened. This was attributed to a severe chill experienced 
when out shooting and it was unaccompanied by any pain. 
The jaundice deepened and there was progressive wasting 
and loss of strength. He was moved from his country 
house in Sussex to London towards the end of January 
and he never went out again. The absence of obvious signs 
of gross organic disease inspired him with the hope that 
his ailment, though rebellious to treatment, was of a simple 
character. His medical attendants, however, from an 
early period had fears that it was significant of obstruction 
of a grave nature. He bore his increasing weakness and 
weariness with the grace and equanimity which always 
characterised him. The propriety of surgical interference 
was at one time carefully considered and the opinions of 
Mr. Godlee and of Mr. Mayo Robson was taken with 
respect to this. No operative measures were, however, 
deemed advisable. Latterly Sir William Priestley suffered 
from abdominal pain and his powers failed rather rapidly. 
He was attended throughout his illness by Sir Dyce Duck- 
worth, Dr. Kingston Fowler, and Dr. Barlow, and was fre- 
quently visited by his attached friend Lord Lister. Dr. Robert 
Priestley, the elder son of Sir William Priestley, was also 
assiduously in attendance. A necropsy revealed the existence 
of a new growth in the pancreas. This was never detectable, 
though not unsuspected, during life. 

The funeral took place on Saturday last, April 14th, 
and was numerously attended. The first part of the service 
was held at Christ Church (Down-street), Mayfair, and 
subsequently the interment took place at St. Margaret's, 
Warnham, Sussex. At the funeral Dr. Church represented 
the Royal Oollege of Physicians of London, and Sir Dyce 
Duckworth the University of Edinburgh, while Dr. R. C. 
Priestley and Mr. J. C. Priestley, the sons, were also 
present. Lady Priestley received a kind message of sym- 
pathy from the Queen and a letter of condolence from the 
Princess Christian of Schleswig- Holstein. 


JOSEPH CAVE SPICER JENNINGS, F. R. C. S. EnG., L. S. A. 

MR. JENNINGS died at his residence, Abbey House, 
Malmesbury, Wiltshire, on April 8th, in his eighty-third year. 
He was the son of the Rev. W. Jennings, of Baydon, Wilt- 
shire, and received his medical education at King's College 
and Middlesex Hospitals. He took the qualifications of 
L. S. A. in 1839 and M. R. C. S. Eng. in 1841, and in 1876 he 
was admitted F. R. O. S. Eng. In 1941 he commenced 
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practice in Lacock, Wiltshire, where he remained for 10 
years and then removed to Malmesbury. Mr. Jennings was 
the principal promoter of the Malmesbury Waterworks 
Company, and chairman of the directors. The springs and 
the well from which the water-supply comes were found on 
his land. Mr. Jennings was a prominent member of the 
local archæological society and he has many times entertained 
the members when visiting the town. It was a great pleasure 
to him to take a party over the Abbey, and also to show them 
the fine old Elizabethan building in which he had resided 
for a great many years. The poor of Malmesbury have lost 
in him a kind friend. | 


JOHN UNDERWOOD, M. D. EDIN., M. R. O. S. ENG., L.S.A. 


A VERY familiar figure has been removed from medical 
circles in Hastings by the death of Dr. John Underwood, 
which occurred at his residence in Wellington-square on 
April 10th. Dr. Underwood, who was the oldest member of 
the profession in the district, had lived in retirement for 
several years and had been ailing since last September. He 
was born in November, 1816, at Pitsford, Northamptonshire, 
in which county his family had been long established, some 
of his ancestors having lent horses to the Royalist forces at 


the battle of Naseby. Dr. Underwood received his medical 
edacation at Edinburgh and graduated there as M.D. in 1841; 


he also took the diploma of L.S.A. in the same year and that 
of M. R. O. S. Eng. in 1842. He commenced practice at Battle 


in 1842 and removed in 1855 to Hastings, where he spent the 


remainder of his life, retiring from professional work about 


1893. Dr. Underwood was quite one of the old school. He 
never took any part in public affairs nor did he ever court 
popularity in any shape or form. Devoted to the care of his 
patients, he was much esteemed and respected by them, and 
ever ready at the call of duty, he spared no pains in behalf of 
those who sought his advice He was a great lover of nature 
and as long as his health and strength permitted he enjoyed 
angling and following the hounds. The funeral, which took 
place at the Borough Cemetery on April 14tb, was attended 
by a large number of medical practitioners, a wreath being 
sent by the East Sussex Medico-Chirurgical Society, of which 
deceased was the oldest member in the district. Dr. Under- 
wood was a widower and has left two daughters. 


WALTER CLEGG, M. R. O. S. ENG., L.S.A. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Walter Clegg, which 
occurred on April 16th, in his eightieth year. Having studied 
at Guy’s Hospital he obtained the qualification of M. R. C. S. 
in 1843 and that of L.S.A. in the following year. Journalism 
as well as medicine had some attractions for him, and 
almost immediately after becoming qualified he founded 
the Boston Guardian, the oldest penny paper in Lincolnshire. 
Subsequently he went as a surgeon to the Crimea, where 
he was attached to the 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade. 
His journalistic experience enabled him to obtain while there 
the post of correspondent to the Illustrated London News. 
When he returned to England he took an active part in the 
municipal affairs of Boston, and was made a justice of the 
peace in 1867, afterwards occupying the mayoral chair for 
two successive years. Among the other offices which he held 
were those of medical officer of the borough, a post which 
he relinquished only three years ago, and of coroner for 
_ the Boston District of Lincolnshire; he discharged the 
duties attached to the latter appointment with zeal for 


some 40 years. His death will be felt by a wide circle of 
friends. 


DEATHS OF EMINENT FOREIGN MEDICAL MEN.—Th 
deaths of the following eminent foreign medical men ats 
announced :—Dr. Friedrich Aub of Munich, President of 
the German Medical Association. For many years he was 
a member of the Bavarian Parliament and was a very 
effective speaker.—Dr. H. Saxtorph, formerly Professor of 
Clinical Surgery in Copenhagen.—Dr. A. Murillo, Dean of 
the Medical Faculty of the University of Santiago, Chili.— 
Dr. John A. Murphy, formerly Professor of Medicine in the 
Miami Medical College, Cincinnati.—Dr. Johann Hofmokl, 


Extraordi i 
Et : inary Professor of Surgery in the University of 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


WE have to add our hearty congratulations to those which 
have crowded in upon Sir George White, from Her Majesty 
downwards, on his safe arrival in this country. Sir George 
White has, as anybody knows, passed through a remarkably 
trying experience since he left these shores for South Africa 
of which he probably had not even the faintest idea when 
he started. We are rejoiced to learn that his health has 
been vastly improved by the voyage and promises to 
become thoroughly re-established. That the privaticrs, 
responsibilities, and anxieties which he underwent during 
the long and trying siege will have left no mark 
behind them is scarcely to be expected, for these 
things are not easily effaced. The sponge of time cannot 
obliterate them from the mind although it may blot out all 
physical traces of them from the body. In a brief, soldier- 
like, and modest speech, thanking the authorities at 
Southampton for the reception which they had accorded him, 
the late defender of Ladysmith principally dwelt upon the 
spirit exhibited by the garrison which he had commanded. 
The occupation of Ladysmith at the beginning of the war 
was an unfortunate but unavoidable ‘‘ entanglement” under 
the then existing circumstances, in that it frustrated for the 
time being the British plan of military operations against 
the Boers. Mr. Treves was a fellow passenger with Sir George 
White on board the Dunvegan Castle and also received a 
cordial welcome on the part of the bystanders, in which we 
heartily join. 

The Boer plan at the present time is really a guerilla 
system of warfare with its rapid movements, ambushes, 
raids, and surprises—at all of which tactics they have 
shown themselves very skilful. We have already passed 
through many acts of the South African war drama 
and are now about to enter upon what may possibly 
be the final one. At the time we write orders have 
been issued by the military authorities temporarily pro- 
hibiting the transmission of any messages respecting 
the movements of the British. Tbis is significant and 
bas been hitherto indicative of the fact that such move- 
ments are not only impending but will shortly come off. 
There will probably be, in the first place, an attempt to 
intercept, surround, and capture the Boer force, which has 
pushed far to the south on the Basutoland border in 
order to besiege Wepener. The Boers have, however, 
shown themselves such adepts in getting out of tight“ 
places that it does not always do to calculate upon what, 
strategically speaking, seems pretty certain, The question 
as to the immediate advance of General Buller’s column will 
probably depend upon whether the Boers in its front are 
relinquishing their hold of their position or not by retiring 
over the Biggarsberg. As to Mafeking all we really know is 
that it is very hard pressed by attacks from without and 
deficiency of food supplies within, but it seems highly 
probable, as the relief of Mafeking was stated some 
time ago by Lord Roberts to be engaging his serious 
attention, that a force may be secretly advancing to 
its succour. We have now in the aggregate an immense 
force in South Africa at the Commander-in-Chiet’s dis- 
posal. The troops are well supplied with everything neces- 
sary for an advance; they are, as a whole, in excellent 
health and spirits, and as their confidence in the success of 
what they are about to undertake seems unbounded we may 
safely be partakers in the feelings and belief which animate 
them. A multitude of brave soldiers have, unhappily, 
found their burial-place in South African battlefields which 
have also proved the graveyard of some military reputa- 
tions. Although it must be admitted that there have 
been some regrettable mistakes and blunders it may be 
safely said that there has never been a war in which our 
regimental officers and men have shown to greater 
advantage or displayed greater courage, cheerfulness, 
devotion to duty, and mutual trust and confidence in 
one another, whilst in no campaign has there been 
exhibited less vindictiveness or more consideration to 
brave foes. The conduct and spirit of the British 
troops—colonial, regulars, and volunteers alike— have 
been admirable and irreproachable. We bave often 
said that, after all, we do not believe that the army 


Jof any other Power would have done better, if so well, 
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under conditions of a similarly exceptional and difficult 


nature. The theatre of war covers an immense area. 
Bloemfontein is some 300 miles from Pretoria and 700 miles 
from Cape Town, and it is essential to the security of an 
advancing force that the lines of rail and communication 
should be safeguarded. This is now believed to have been done. 

In any chronicle of the war the losses which we have 
sustained are well worthy of being recorded from time to 
time. 

A revised offisial statement of casualties reported since the 
beginning of the war, up to, and including, April 7th, shows 
these results :— 


Officers killed ins Sai ae ped ser 211 
Officers died from wounds ve ‘ei ve 48 
Officers died from disease san 1255 5 47 
Officers died from accidents ... sn ya 3 
Non-commissioned officers and men killed 1,960 
Non-commissioned officers aud men died from 
wounds ma ee oe: bay + eaS 465 
Non-commissioned officers and men died from 
disease... er mae 3 ig . . 1,465 
Non-commissioned officers and men died from 
accidents og “is 85 ad 85 34 
Total deaths 3 aa 4,253 
Officers wounded ... 8 Ga a oon 627 
Non- com missioned officers and men wounded 9 883 
Total wounded ... f 10,510 
Officers missing and prisoners ... a 5 168 
Non-commissioned officers and men missing 
and prisoners... is . 3, 722 
3,890 
Grand total... . 18,653 


To these, however, must be added 29 officers and 1828 men 
who have been invalided home sick (as distinct from 
wounded). The proportion of deaths from disease again 
shows an increase. It amounted to a fraction over 36 
per cent. last week, as against 33 8 the preceding week. The 
proportion of deaths from wounds has also gone up slightly, 
being now 51 per cent. of the total injured. 

Since our last report H.M.8. Powerful has returned to 
Portsmouth from the seat of war. From this vessel there 
were employed in the defence of Ladysmith 292 oflicers and 
men and about 50 marines on the Modder river under Lord 
Methuen. Of the total force sent to Ladysmith 37 were 
either killed or have died, and of the 34 who were left behind 
at the Cape some have died since the Powerful left the 
station, so that 221 of the Ladysmith force came home in the 
ship. 

We have no reliable lists of the casualties among the 
Boers, but the total number of these from all causes must 
be heavy. It ia lamentable to reflect upon all the sacrifices 
and suffering which this war has entailed upon a brave but 
misguided people in furtherance of an unwise and ambitious 
policy on the part of their rulers. 

The war is not over and there may yet be a good deal of 
severe fighting before it is finished. It is only necessary to 
glance at the ofticial lists of the losses from enteric fever, 

dysentery, and other diseases incidental to field service 
to see, too, the price which we have already had 
to pay and to realise that Sir Alfred Milner struck the 
true note when he said recently to a deputation at 
Cape Town: The longer the struggle lasts, the greater the 
sacrifices which it involves, and the stronger must be the 
determination of us all to achieve a settlement rendering a 
repetition of this terrible scourge impossible.” To agree to 
any compromise that would have any ambiguity about the 
future rule of South Africa ‘‘ would not be magnanimity, but 
ingratitude to the heroic dead and cruelty to unborn 
generations.” Our readers will be glad as well as proud 
to have noticed the eulogistic terms in which the German 
medical attachés, Dr. Schmidt and Dr. Krummacher, on their 
return to Germany, spoke of the work done by the Royal 
Army Medical Corps and how they recognised the efficient 
organisation of the war hospitals and medical service gene- 
rally, as well as the heroism, cheerfulness, and good humour 
of the British soldier in war. 

The numerous societies in this country that have been 
organised for the support and aid of the wounded and sick 
soldiers and their wives and families and for affording 
assistance to the officers as well as the men taking part in 
this war are working with an enthusiasm which is quite 
remarkable and inspiriting. 


The War Office has recently issued a memorandum of the 
arrangements made for dealing with the sick and wounded 
arriving at home from South Africa. It states that on 
arrival at the port of disembarkation sick and wounded will 
be sent direct to one or other of the larger hospitals in 
accordance with instructions which will be supplied. The 
hospitals which are likely to be so utilised and which for the 
purpose will be regarded as general hospitals are the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Netley; the Herbert Hospital, Woolwich ; 
the Cambridge and Connaught Hospitals, Aldershot; and the 
rtation hospitals at Devonport, Colchester, and Shorncliffe. 
The memorandum gives instructions for dealing with men 
transferred to station hospitals and convalescent homes, the 
method of sick transport, the treatment of sick and wounded 
otlicers, and the modes of making statistical returns. 

The war which Mr. kruger forced upon this country will, 
apart from its immediate object, inevitably bring about 
some great changes and improvements in the way of the con- 
solidation, organisation, and strengthening of our Imperial 
forces as a whole which will, we venture to think, be pro- 
ductive of a vast amount of good. 

We may, in conclusion, here make a passing allusion to 
the series of letters which have been appearing in the 
Times from a special c. rrespondent under the heading of 
„Our Wars and our Wounded.” These communicaticns 
deal in extenso with the organisation and arrangements of 
the army medical service as a whole, and require to be more 
deliberately considered and dealt with than comes within 
the scope of an article like the present. 


(NOTES FROM SIR WILLIAM MAc CORMAC.) 
(Continued from p. 961.) 
VISIT TO KIMBERLEY. 


On Feb. 2lst I arrived at Kimberley, having travelled 
from Modder river on one of the military railway trains 
which had only started running the day before. As we 
neared Kimberley our train was greeted by much cheering 
from the windows and gardens of the suburban houses, the 
inhabitants being still under the influence of the excitement 
following the relief of five days before. The railway station 
presented the appearance of a place which had been locked 
up for some time. Porters and ticket collectors were 
absent—probably still employed as soldiers in one of the 
various local corps. No supplies had yet’ arrived for the 
town except those from the Red Cross Society, which were 
pushed through at once upon the completion of the repairs 
of the railway. , 

We walked from the station to the Club House through 
several streets, and beyond the marked fewness of inhabi- 
tante walking about there was nothing particularly noticeable 
about the town which would lead one to suppose that the 
place had been undergoing a siege of four months. Here and 
there a shell hole in the street, in a garden wall, or a 
galvanised iron fence perforated by shrapnel bullets met the 
eye, and many cottages were barricaded in front with sand- 
bags as a protection against the shells, but the traces of 
damage done were not very apparent and were far between. 

A few more weeks would undoubtedly have caused much 
suffering among the inhabitants from the scarcity of food, 
but the relief came before the food question had really 
become acute. It is true that horseflesh was freely used 
towards the end of the siege, but this was made into very 
good soup with vegetables. Soup was also supplied by the 
De Beers Company every day at a certain time (and on a 
large scale), The appearance of the people one met was 
not unhealthy or suggestive of suffering in any way, with the 
exception that on closer acquaintance it was seen that many 
people had become much shaken and nervous—anxiety as 
regards their families, shortness of money, and the uncer- 
tainty of the future having all aided to upset the nervous 
organisation in those having a neurotic tendency. 

I was informed that only ten civilians were killed by shells 
during the siege and one of these, unfortunately, was the 
clever American employé of the De Beers Company, Mr. 
Labram, who had made that wonderful breech-loading gun, 
known as Long Cecil,” which threw 28 Ib. shells with 
deadly accuracy amongst the besiegers. This gun was com- 
menced and completed in the exceedingly short period of 
three weeks. It was a shapely weapon and its workmanship 
would have done credit to any Government workshop. 

The number of wounded in Kimberley at the time of my 
visit was comparatively smal]. Most of the patients in the 
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hospitals were suffering from medical complaints. Among 
the wounded the largest number had only been in hospital 
for a few days, their wounds having been incurred during 
the engagements at the time of the relief (Feb. 15th). 
General French came into the town in the evening quite 
unexpectedly, left his wounded behind, and was off at day- 
break the next morning. The enemy had beaten a most 
precipitate retreat from Magersfontein and Spytfontein, but 
they managed to carry their guns with them. The medical 
arrangements in Kimberley on my arrival were as follows, 
and I investigated them carefully, being consulted on my 
several visits to the various hospitals concerning all the 
serious cases, 

Lieutenant O. J. O’Gorman, R. A. M. O., was the sole military 
medical officer in Kimberley when the siege began, as there 
was only a small detachment of 500 regular troops there 
when the war broke out. The medical arrangements for so 
small a body of men consisted of a couple of marquees, but 
an improvised military hospital was soon arranged through 
the kindness of the Roman Oatholic Sisterhood of Nazareth, 
who occupy a pleasantly situated and conveniently arranged 
building (‘‘ Nazareth House”), which was placed at the 
disposal of Lieutenant O’Gorman. It was soon equipped by 
the military authorities with everything requisite for a 
hospital; the beds, utensils, and, in fact, nearly all the 
articles required were bought locally, and the services of the 
Sisters themselves were gratefully accepted for the nursing 
duties. This house provided four excellent wards, beauti- 
fully clean and comfortable, and the patients appeared to 
have everything desirable for their welfare. The total 
number of beds was 45, nearly all occupied. Many of these 
patients, however, were convalescent and some of the other 
cases were not serious. I append a note of the only inter- 
esting case concerning which I was consulted in this 
hospital. On the stairway of this house stand the fragments 
of a burst shell which fell into the convent garden during 
the siege, the only present evidence of what this kind Sister- 
hood had passed through. 

1. Wound of the femoral artery. — Private — was 
wounded on Oct. 24tb, 1899, by a Mauser bullet. The 
entrance wound was at the junction of the middle and lower 
thirds of the right thigh anteriorly, and that of exit was 
at the same level as the entrance wound. Entering from the 

o-internal aspect of the thigh the bullet traversed the 
thigh without injuring the femur, the artery being bruised 
on the antero-internal side in Hunter’s canal; 13 days after 
the receipt of the injury the arterial wall gave way and 
the extravasation which ensued, the external wound having 
healed, produced a pulsating tumour. A fortnight later 
(four weeks from the date of the injury) the sac was cut 
down upon, laid open, and the artery ligatured above 
and below the seat of injury near the termination of 
Hunter's canal. The vein having been also found to have 
been injared was doubly ligatured as well. The collateral 
circulation has now (Feb. Ist) been fully established and 
the man is doing quite well. l 

Immediately opposite to Nazareth House stands the 
Kimberley High School. This has been converted into the 
second half of the military hospital and can accommodate 
39 patients. The rooms are large and commodious, well 
ventilated, and clean. The nursing is provided for by the 
employment of local nurses. The total number of sick and 
wounded in the whole hospital on the day of my visit was 
75, tbe total strength of beds being 84. The cooking for 
both houses is done by the Royal Army Medical Corps. The 
staff consists of Lieutenant O'Gorman, one sergeant, one 
corporal, and two men. Now that Kimberley is open a larger 
staff of officers and men will immediately be despatched 
thitber and before I left arrangements were already in pro- 
gress to forward field hospitals from Modder river in order to 
provide for the wounded who were expected to arrive from 
Lord Roberts’s front at Paardeberg. 

My visit to the hospital was on the afternoon of my arrival, 
and on satisfying myself with the military medical arrange- 
ments I proceeded to the large civil hospital which contains 
many wounded soldiers and has been intimately connected 
with the military element since the war began. This hos- 


pital is considered to be the finest in South Africa.. 


It is built on modern lines and supplied with all 
modern hospital conveniences. Griffiths, a former and 
favourite house surgeon of mine, recently died here while 
acting as resident medical officer. As nearly all the troops 
in Kimberley during the siege consisted of local volunteers, 
constituting the Diamond Fields Artillery and the 


Kimberley Light Horse, the wounded of these corps have 
been brought as a natural consequence to their own hos- 
pital. I also found, in addition to these wounded, some of 
our own cavalrymen who had been brought in from General 
French’s column. The total number of beds in this hospital 
is 270, and about 100 of the cases were those of wounds. I 
was consulted concerning many of these cases by the 
civilian surgeons in charge and particularly visited all our 
wounded officers and men. I append a few of the more 
interesting cases found in this hospital; and also that of a 
child, wounded by a shell during the siege, ucder the able 
charge of Dr. A. H. Watkins who gave me the notes. 
Dr. Russell, the resident surgeon, proposes to publish later 
full details of all the cases. 

2. Wound of the knec-joint.—The patient, Lieutenant ——, 
of the Scots Greys, was wounded on Feb. 15th at a range of 
400 yards at Kimberley by a Mauser bullet. The entrance 
wound was found to be situated anteriorly on a level with 
the upper border of the left patella, in a line corresponding 
to its inner margin—i.e., about a quarter of an inch from 
the upper inner border of the bone. The wound of exit was 
in the median line at the inferior angle of the popliteal 
lozenge, thus traversing the joint from before backwards. 
The joint is moderately distended with fluid (Feb. 22nd). 
The anterior wound is closed. There is slight bloody dis- 
charge from the exit wound. The temperature is normal. 
The inner condyle of the femur must have been perforated, 
but there is no evidence of complete fracture of the femur. 
This officer is doing quite well and I assured him that he 
would, in my opinion, have a moveable joint and be able 
to ride. 

3. Wound of the neck. Lieutenant , of the Scot Greys, 
was wounded on Feb. 16th at Kimberley by a Mauser bullet. 
The entrance wound was at the anterior margin of the right 
sterno-mastoid muscle on a level with the upper border of 
the thyroid cartilage. The wound of exit was at the level 
and two inches to the right of the second dorsal spine 
through the trapezius muscle. Both wounds healed and the 
patient is convalescent and without symptoms. 

4. Wound of the lung.—The patient, Bombardier , of 
the Royal Horse Artillery, was wounded on Feb. 16th at 
Kimberley by a shrapnel bullet over the third rib on the 
left side one inch from the sternum. The bullet emerged at 
the tenth interspace on the left side, two inches from the 
spine. At the present time (Feb. 21st) there are bæmoptysis, 
dyspnoea, and cough. The temperature is 103° F. Pneumo- 
thorax and pneumonia are present. It is wonderful how the 
bullet escaped the heart and great vessels. Tke condition of 
this patient is serious but lately he has improved. 

5. Wound of the lung.—Gunner ——, of the Royal Horse 
Artillery, was wounded on Feb. 15th by a shrapnel bullet 
which entered over the sixth rib in the anterior axillary line 
on the right side and which was cut out on the next day 
from a point over the ninth costal cartilage, on the same side, 
an inch from the middle line of the body posteriorly. There 
are no symptoms. The wounds have healed and the patient 
is convalescent. 

6. Hound of the lung.—This patient, Trooper ——, of the 
Kimberley Light Horse, was wounded by a Mauser bullet 
which entered at the seventh right intercostal space, in the 
posterior axillary line, and emerged through the lower costal 
cartilages in the left nipple line. Some effusion of blood in 
the left pleural cavity was present on his admission. Nearly 
30 ounces of fluid blood were extracted by aspiration shortly 
after admissicn and some days later about the same quantity 
of bloody serum was withdrawn. The patient remained for 
about six weeks in hospital, during which time the tempera- 
ture was never high, but there was a persistent evening rise, 
possibly due to malaria, of which complaint the man had an 
old history. The patient is now completely recovered and 
has rejoined his troop. i 

7. Wound of the chest. — Lieutenant , of the Imperial 
Light Horse, was admitted to the Civil Hospital, Kimberley, 
suffering from a wound which had been caused by a Martini- 
Henry bullet. The bullet had made a diagonal wound 
across the direction of the lower costal cartilages through 
which a finger could easily be passed from either end. The 
entrance wound was in tbe left mamillary line through the 
lower costal cartilages, and the bullet had emerged atout an 
inch lower externally and posteriorly on the same side, dividing 
several of the cartilages in its transit. The abdominal cavity 
did not appear to be opened by the bullet but the pleural 
cavity was. After doing well for a time the patient about 
the third day developed symptoms of septic peritonitis and 
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died on the fifth day. The post-mortem examination 
disclosed the fact that the peritoneum had not beef contused 
by the bullet nor was the cavity opened by the injary, and 
the peritonitis was due to a perforation caused by a 
dssenteric ulcer in the descending colon; several partially 
healed ulcers were present in the vicinity. The patient had 
evidently been suffering from an untreated attack of dysentery 
when he was wounded. 

8. Shell injury.—I saw in one of the wards under Dr. 
A. H. Watkins’s care a poor little child, four years of age, 
who had been wounded by a splinter of shell during the 
Kimberley siege. The right elbow joint had been completely 
shattered, the forearm being left attached by the soft parts to 
the arm upon the flexor aspect by only about one-third of its 
circumference. There were likewise a lacerated wound of 
the neck and two lacerated wounds of the abdominal wall, 
neither penetrating the abdominal cavity. There was also 
a ragged wound of the upper part of the right thigh, with a 
compound, comminuted fracture of the upper part of the 
femur. this wound was situated about an inch below 
Poxpart’s ligament and to the outer side, well outside the 
line of the femoral vessels. The wonder is that the child did 
not die from shock or from exhaustion. Subsequently Dr. 
Watkins operated in the following manner. The blood-supply 
in the forearm being but little impaired, about two inches of 
tbe lower end of the shattered humerus, together with the 
articular surfaces of the radius and ulna, were removed. The 
elbow was then treated as after a formal excision. This 
wound is now healed four and a half weeks after the receipt 
of the injory, and there is every prospect of the child having 
a useful moveable joint with considerable shortening of the 
upper limb. There is already control over the movements 
and no apparent risk of flail joint, which is satisfactory after 
sach free removal of bone. The fractured thigh was treated 
upon a double inclined plane. Some suppuration took place, 
necessitating a counter opening at the posterior part of the 
thigh, when some bone fragments were removed, but no 
shortening has occurred. 

9. Shell injury.—A brother of the child mentioned in the 
preceding case, who was some years older than the former 
patient, was also wounded by fragments of the same shell. 
The left arm was nearly torn off, necessitating amputation 
at the shoulder joint. There was also extensive injury to 
the head and face and the poor boy died on the same day. 

10. Shell injury.—Tbe mother of the two children whose 
cases have been given was struck by the same shell, her 
right fibula being fractured, accompanied by a very severe 
lacerated wound of the leg. The limb was amputated above 
the knee two days after the receipt of the injury. The 
woman is now convalescent. 

11. Wound of the neck.—Major —— was wounded at 
Modder river on Nov. 28th, 1899, by a Mauser bullet which 
entered through the anterior margin of the right sterno- 
mastoid muscle behind the angle of the jaw and a little 
above the level of the hyoid bone. The bullet emerged 
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Wound of entrance. Wound of exit. 
posteriorly on the left side of the neck at the level of the 
sixth cervical spine and two inches distant from the middle 
line. This officer had returned to duty when I saw him at 
Jacobsdal, his only complaint being a certain amount of 
numbness in the palm of the left hand. All the important 
structures of the neck appear to have escaped serious damage 
in a marvellous manner. 


On Feb. 22nd I accompanied Lord Methuen round the 
hospitals upon the occasion of his official inspection. He 
expressed himself as being particularly well pleased with all 
that he saw and the wounded men unanimously expressed 
their high appreciation of the care and comfort which were 
lavished on them. Ia addition to these ordinary hospitals 
the De Beers Company have a special Kaffir hospital of their 
own with which they provide for their small army of native 
employés when they fall ill. These are about 12,000 in 
number. 

There does rot appear to be any endemic disease peculiar 
to the Kimberley district and the siege has not exercised 
any deleterious effect upon the mortality except amongst the 
children. 

There is a large establishment at Kimberley known as the 
Sanatorium.“ It was built and is now kept up (at a loss) 
by the De Beers Company as a convalescent home, more 
especially for the treatment of cases of phthisis, and where 
invalids may take up their quarters on payment in most 
cheerful and pleasant surroundings. During the siege Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes made this building his headquarters and from 
its roof he spied out the positions of the enemy. The latter 
continually attempted to shell the building, but could never 
get the range and failed to do it any damage. Two or three 
wounded officers were living there as guests of Mr. Rhodes 
and I was consulted upon my arrival concerning an old- 
standing wound of one of them. 


Nos. 1, 2, AND 3 GENERAL HOSPITALS. 


We left Kimberley on Feb. 24th and after a long, tedious 
journey by train reached Cape Town on the 26th. 

On Feb. 27th I visited Nos. 1 and 2 General Hospitals at 
Wynberg, this being my third visit to these places. I found 
everything working in a most satisfactory manner and I 
consider that the large number of sick and wounded who 
have passed through these hospitals during the last four 
months have been cared for in a very efficient and satisfactory 
way. I was unable to obtain the actual figures recording the 
number of wounded treated in No. 2. General Hospital in 
time for this letter, but the work in this hospital as well as 
in No. 3 General Hospital at Rondebosch has been pretty 
much upon the same lines as that conducted in No. 1 General 
Hospital, and the report I here append of the amount of 
work done in No. 1 General Hospital may be taken to apply 
to the work in No. 2 and No. 3. 

No. 1 General Hospital.—Total admissions from Nov. 1st, 
1899, to Feb. 27th, 1900, 2199. Officers: wounded, 110; 
sick, 128; number of deaths, 7. Men: wounded, 944; 
sick, 1017; number of deaths, 27. Deaths from wounds: 
officers, 4; men, 18. Deaths from disease: officers, 3; 
men, 9. The following cases at present under treatment 
in No. 1. General Hospital may be of interest 

12. Wound of the lungs.—Lieutenant —— was wounded on 
Feb. 7th by a Mauser bullet at Koodoosberg Drift at a range 
of 500 yards. The bullet entered two inches beneath the 
inferior angle of the right scapula, passed across both lungs, 
and made its exit at the upper part of the anterior fold of 
the left axilla. There was hæmoptysis for a fortnight. 
There is also a hemothorax on the left side, which is under- 
going a process of steady absorption. The condition of the 
patient is satisfactory. 

13. Wound of the lungs.—The patient, Lieutenant , 
was wounded at Paardeberg Drift on Feb. 18th by a Mauser 
bullet at a range of 500 yards. The wound of entrance was 
situated one and a quarter inches below and slightly internal 
to the right nipple. The bullet had first gone through a 
silver cigarette case. It found egress through the eighth 
rib on the left side in the mid-axillary line. There were mild 
dyspnoea and pain over the lower end of the sternum, with 
profound collapse for a few hours at first, from which the 
patient rallied under suitable treatment. This officer is 
perfectly fit and well at present. 

14. Wound of the lung.—This patient, Lieutenant ; 
was wounded at Paardeberg Drift on Feb. 18th at a range 
of 800 yards by a Mauser bullet which entered at a point 
an inch below the centre of the right clavicle and emerged 
through the right scapula near its inferior angle. There 
were some dyspnoea and slight hemoptysis with a limited 
degree of hxmothorax. The patient is now perfectly 
convalescent. 

After my visit to Wynberg we proceeded at once to 
Rondebosch, where I re-visited No. 3 General Hospital and 
the Portland Hospital, and I consider that the condition in 
which I found these two hospitals reflects the greatest credit 
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upon the medical officers in charge. Any further description 
of these hospitals would be superfluous, as they are in much 
the same condition as when I visited and described them in 
January last. I append notes of a few cases concerning 
which I was consulted during my visit. 

15. Wound of the thorax.—The patient, Private ——, was 
wounded by a Mauser bullet at Hobkirk’s Farm at a range of 
150 yards. The entrance wound was in the third interspace 
two inches vertically above the left nipple, and the wound of 
exit was in the eighth interspace on the left side in the 
posterior axillary line. There was slight hemoptysis for a 
few days but absolutely no other symptom, and the man 
is now convalescent. How did the heart and great vessels 
escape, I wonder ? 

16. Wound traversing both thighs and the femur.—Private 
——, of the Victoria Infantry, was wounded on Feb. 12th at 
a range of 300 yards. The bullet entered at the level of the 
tip of the left great trochanter and an inch behind it and its 
point of departure was just below the tip of the right great 

chanter ; it caused a comminuted fracture of the right 
femur, high up. A large amount of swelling and extravasa- 
tion in the perineum took place at first, but there was no 
evidence of any injury to the urethra or the rectum. The 
man is rapidly improving and the repair of the fracture is 
proceeding satisfactorily. 

17. Wound of the neck.—Private ——, of the lst Essex 
Regiment, was wounded on Feb. 18th at Paardeberg Drift by 
a Mauser bullet which went through the right sterno-mastoid 
muscle two inches above the clavicle and came out just 
below the level of the greater cornu of the hyoid bone on the 
left side and an inch from the median line. A certain 
amount of aphonia followed which is now rapidly improving. 
There were no other symptoms and the man is well. 

18. Wound of the chest.—The patient, Private ——, was 
wounded at Paardeberg by a Mauser bullet on Feb. 18th. 
The entrance wound was jast below and slightly external 
to the left coracoid process, and the wound of exit was about 
half an inch to the right of the fourth dorsal spine. There 
were irregular paralysis and loss of sensation in the left arm. 
It is difficult to say what nerves are implicated. In other 
respects the man has quite recovered without symptoms. 

19. Wound of the lung.—Private —— was wounded at 
Klipsdrift by a Mauser bullet, the entrance wound from 
which was situated in the second intercostal space, three 
inches to the left of the sternum. The exit wound was in 
the fifth space, in the posterior axillary line on the left side. 
At present the symptoms are hæmothorax on the left side, 
with dyspnea and hemoptysis. The temperature is 101 F.; 
the wounds have healed. The condition of the patient is 
apparently free from all urgency. 

20. Wound of the pelvis.—Private —— was wounded by 
a Mauser bullet at Rensberg on Feb. 12th. The entrance 
wound was at the centre of the right buttock and the wound 
of exit was half an inch vertically above the right pubic 
spine. There is extreme hyperesthesia of the right lower 
limb, but no motor paralysis, and there is no evidence 
of any visceral injary whatever. The man is quite con- 
valescent. 

21. Wound of the lung —Private —— was wounded by a 
Mauser bullet at Slingersfontein on Feb. 12th at the close 
range of 100 yards. The entrance wound was behind, tbree- 
quarters of an inch below the left acromio-clavicular 
articulation, while the wound of exit was near the left 
costal margin three and a half inches vertically beneath the 
left nipple. Slight bæmoptysis and dyspnœa made their 
appearance at the time of the injury, and at present there is 
dulness of the thorax on the right side up to the level of the 
fourth rib. There are also 40 minor shell injaries on various 
parts of the body. The man is doing quite well. 


VISIT TO LADYSMITH. 


On March 3rd I and my secretary again set sail in the 
8.8. Norman for Natal with a view of visiting Ladysmith. 
As it is probable, however, that there will be no more 
fighting of any moment on the Natal side now that Lady- 
smith is relieved, the number of surgical cases requiring 
consultation or operation will of necessity be soon exhausted. 
The dearth of new cases also will undoubtedly relieve the 

t tension thrown upon the medical organisation in Natal, 
and the rapidity with which the majority of the Mauser 
bullet wounds heal ought to enable the wounded in hospital 
in Natal to be greatly diminished by evacuation towards the 
base during the next few weeks. The uncertainty of the 
future military movements is obvious and the unexpected 
often happens; still, one may conjecture that no forward 


movement will be made towards Pretoria from Ladysmith, as 
the army would have to dispute the extremely strong 
positions in the vicinity of Laing’s Nek and Majuba. It is 
proposed to form a large medical centre at Bloemfontein 
when this town is captured, and should the Natal army 
advance in the direction of Van Reenen’s Pass (the only 
route, apparently, open to it) it is presumed that the 
wounded would be more likely to reach Bloemfontein than 
to be sent back across a trainless stretch of country to Natal. 

On March 7th we arrived at Durban where I learnt that 
it would be possible for us to visit Ladysmith and 
return to Durban in sufficient time to catch the German 
mail-stesmer leaving for Aden on the 10th. The distance 
from Durban to Ladysmith is 196 miles. We left in 
the evening at 5 40 o’clock and reached Colenso about 6 a.M. 
This village, which resisted our advance for so long a time, 
afforded many points of interest to those who, like myself, 
had worked within sight of it during the action of Dec. 15th, 
1899. The houses have been destroyed in a wanton 
manner and show evidence of the unsavoury occupation 
of the Boers. There are many graves of dead horses and 
several of these mounds, collected together near the river, 
indicate the spot where we lost the guns under Colonel Long 
of the Royal Artillery on Dec. 15th. This village on my 
visit, however, was merely used as a wayside station and 
beyond the regulation medical arrangements provided for 
the few troops quartered there presented no features of 
surgical interest. 

The iron railway bridge which was blown up by the 
enemy is in rapid process of reconstruction, but as yet one 
can only cross the Tugela by a foot plank bridge. The rush 
of water is very strong and rapid in the river and it does 
not require any excessive exercise of imagination to convince 
one of the difficulties experienced by our men in crossing the 
stream under heavy musketry fire. Having passed the river 
we were taken aboard another train which conveyed us some 
16 miles to Ladysmith. The country in the near neighbourhood 
of the river is of a very rugged and precipitous character. 
We passed many dead horses, and here and there a 
British grave and cross marked the last resting place of some 
of our men. In one grave we heard that 28 were buried, 
but we saw none of the evidences of dead Boers which have 
been reported to line the road to Ladysmith. The various 
points of interest which have been made historic by reason 
of the siege came into view one by one as we proceeded, 
Umbulwana Hill, which the big Boer gan had occupied for 
so long, was passed on our right, and Wagon Hill and 
Ozsar’s Camp on the left, where the furious fighting of 
Jan. 6th took place. The kopje where Sir Archibald Hunter 
in a brilliant night march destroyed one of the big Boer 
guns (Lombard Kop) was also pointed out, and the mighty 
mountain range of the Drakensberg loomed in the distance, 
and then we reached Intombi railway station. This is a 
recently erected little platform where the trains from 
Ladysmith deposited their sick and wounded for the hos- 
pital there, the ground in this vicinity having been 
declared neutral by arrangement between General Sir George 
White and General Joubert. This camp is situated about five 
miles from the town and consists of a hospital and tents 
erected as shelter for women and children. A large 
assemblage of tents of many patterns occupies one side of 
the railway this is the hospital. On the other side of the 
line are situated the picturesque but rather uncomfortable 
tarpaulin shelters among which are intermingled a sprinkling 
of white tents; here the Indian dhoolie-bearers, camp- 
followers, and women and children live. 

The history of this large hospital is unique in the annals of 
war and no one can fail to be at once impressed with the 
difficulties and trials undergone by the patients and by the 
Royal Army Medical Corps since it was first decided to 
obtain protection in this way for the sick and wounded and 
for the helpless women and children from the shell fire in 
the town. 

As 1 have already said, a convention was made between 
General Sir George White and General Joubert that the 
above-mentioned piece of ground, called - Intombi,“ 
which lay quite near Bulwana, should be regarded as 
neutral, and orders were received by the principal 
medical officer of Ladysmith (Colonel Exham, R. A. M. O.) 
on Nov. 4th, 1899, at 10 P. M., that the sick and wounded, 
women, children, and civilians of the town should proceed 
at once to the place selected, and 24 hours were allowed 
as the period in which the exodus must be accom- 
plished. The first train started at 8 A. M. on Nov. Sth. An 
ox managed to get in the path of the engine and blocked the 
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line to such an extent that a delay of three and a half hours 
was caused to the train, and only at 12 o’clock did this train 
reach its destination. The remainder of the people were got 
through within the stipulated time. 

Intombi is a level plain of grassland, bounded by Intombi 
spruit and the Klip river on one side and on the other 
enclosed by a range of horseshoe hills from 500 to 1000 
feet high, of which Umbulwana, 2000 yards away, was the 
nearest. 

The following hospital equipment and personnel were at 
once established: — 1. Tents for the accommodation of 300 
beds, with the personnel of No. 12 Field Hospital under Major 
Love, R.A.M.C. 2. Half section of No. 26 British Indian 
Field Hospital, 50 beds under Major Kerin, R. A. M. C., assisted 
by one other officer, four assistant surgeons I. S. M. D., 
and 86 natives (including 56 coolies). 3. Headquarters 
No. 1 Stationary Field Hospital, Natal Field Force, 280 
beds, under Major Bruce, R. A. M. C., assisted by two 
other officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps, six 
civilian surgeons, and 52 non-commissioned officers and 
men. 4. Natal Volunteer Field Force Hospital, 70 beds, 
under Captain Currie, Natal Carabineere, assisted by 
three volunteer medical ofticers and 18 non-commissioned 
officers and men. In addition to the above there were 
brought on that occasion three days’ supplies of food, in 
charge of a sergeant of the Indian Commissariat, six tanks of 
water, and one truck- load of firewood. Before unloading the 
train a parade of the dhoolie-bearers was held when it was 
found that in the accident to the train on the way out 34 
of these men had been injared and rendered unfit for work. 
Four camps were immediately worked out and tents were 
erected so that by 6 P.M. when the first train-load of patients 
arrived 100 beds were ready to receive them and a plentiful 
supply of hot beef-tea was waiting to cheer them. It must 
be noted in connexion with this work of erecting this 
large camp that the working staff was very small indeed, 
and that they had to work for 24 hours without any 
proper sleep, rest, or food. The Indian section had only 
just arrived from Dundee with a party of wounded and had 
obtained no regular rest or food for three days previonsly ; 
it became therefore almost impossible for a time to get any 
more work out of them. The last party of wounded from 
the town arrived at 10 P. M. and were comfortably arranged 
for in the train itself, which was left standing until sufficient 
tents could be erected on the next morning. In addition to 
the wounded, 1200 civilians—European and native—arrived 
under the command of the resident magistrate. These 
erected their own camp on the further side of the railway 
line. On the completion of the hospital camps the provision 
of a water-supply and questions of sanitation had at once to 
be considered. 

Drinking-nater.—At first the purity of the drinking-water 
was arranged for by precipitation with alum, followed by 
boiling and filtration. Later, when affairs became more 
organised, a more elaborate system of water-supply was 
provided, under the management of Sergeant-Major Bruce, 
R.A.M.C. Barrels were sunk in the shallow river-bed and a 
plentiful supply of clear water was pumped up from them by 
a fire- engine into zinc cisterns on the bank, having a total 
capacity of 5000 gallons. Tbree-quarters of a gallon per 
head was drawn from this supply and passed through 
Pasteur-Chamberland filters for distribution for drinking, 
and one gallon per head was distributed direct from the 
tanks for cooking purposes. 

The sanitary corps.—As the locations of the various tents 
could not be changed to any great extent owing to theip 
small number compared to the number of patients and the 
overwork of the staff, the disposal of the nightsoil of the 
large number of infectious cases was deemed to be of vital 
importance with regard to the purity of the atmosphere. 
Gangs of coolies were organised to go round the camp every 
two hours from 6 A.M. to 7 P.M. and to fill in the 
latrine trenches with lime and earth, and pits were dug so as 
to form a smaller surface for distribution and tonsequent 
diffusion of etlavia by wind. 

On Nov. llth, 1899, two cases of enteric fever were 
admitted to hospital from Ladyamith, and this was but the 
beginning of an epidemic which was the cause of 1000 
cases of enteric fever out of a total garrison strength 
of 12,000. In addition to the enteric cases, 400 cases of 
dysentery gradually made their appearance. Then, upon the 
top of these troubles, a very natural result came about—viz., 
that sickness broke out amongst the Royal Army Medical 
Corps itself, officersand men. This caused a great increase 


of duties among those of the corps remaining well. Some- 
thing had of necessity to be devised in order to relieve the 
strain. The general officer commanding issued an order that 
civilians from the town must volunteer to act as nurses and 
workers in the hospital. These civilians would not come for- 
ward, although they duly drew their daily supply of rations. 
At last the order was issued: No work, no rations.” This 
bad the effect of driving some of, the loafers over to the Boer 
lines, but it had also the desired effect of supplying the 
necessary belp for the hospital. This help was, however, of 
a very unsatisfactory nature. Petty thefts and attempts at 
shamming sick hampered the over-worked and half-starved 
officers and increased rather than diminished their troubles. 
On account of economising the time necessarily spent in 
nursing one helpless enteric case these were distributed equally 
over the“ hospital and in three weeks a hospital of 300 beds 
expanded to 1900. In connexion with the rapid increase of 
the hospital establishment I append a table indicating a 
comparison between the available medical staff at Intombi 
Hospital and the numbers laid down for the same number 
of bedą by the regulations according to war scale. 


Regu- 
lation 
Staff at Intombi for 1900 beds. reba 

for 1500 
beds. 

Officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps ... ... 11 

Civilian surgeons ... see soo soe . 9 

Volunteer surgeobdrnss 2—22 81 

Non-commissioned officers of the Royal Army} 21 

Medical Cors Veen dee e ace S 

Civilian assistants and non-commissioned ofticers 17—38 112 

Men of the Royal Army Medical Corse 69 

Volunteer Medical Staff... nas cee „4h sue 163 

Civilians (pressed. 128—3£0 508 

Army nursing sistersss . 5 

Civilian nurse. . ꝗ . 21—32 36 

Dhoolie-bearerer ses ses oos soo . 56 

Indian coolies... e.. „% sos ses neo oeo 31—87 — 

Ladysmith native labourers... see ose n uo 379 — 


At first there was no offcer of the Army Service Corps or 
Ordnance Corps available for duty, so that the commissariat 
and ordnance responsibilities of the camp devolved upon the 
principal medical ofticer and his secretary. On Dec. 31st, 
1899, depots for the above corps were formed so that the 
officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps were relieved of 
those duties. Among the large number of patients in hos- 
pital only 350 were suffering from wounds. Of these, 200 
cases were examined by the x-ray apparatus and very many 
interesting photographs have been preserved. Of course, the 
greater portion of the responsibility of this large establish- 
ment fell upon the shoulders of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, the civilians being apportioned off to the various units 
under the command of the former. At one time out of a 
strength of 69 men of the Royal Army Medical Corps 17 were 
in hospital, and in one section where there were only 12 
officers and men of that corps seven were laid up in hospital 
at one time, four of these with enteric fever and two with 
dysentery. 

On Dec. 15th, 1899, after the battle of Colenso, the ques- 
tion of the food-supply began to give rise to serious anxiety, 
and when it became certain that General Buller had failed 
in his relief expedition arrangements had to be immediately 
made with reference to the holding out of the supplies until 
a second attempt might perhaps prove successful. On 
Dec. 19th a limit of two pints of milk per diem for each 
fever patient was fixed. On Jan. 28th—after the unsuc- 
cessful attempt of the relieving column at Spion Kop—the 
quantity for each fever patient was cut down to 12 ounces 
twice a day. On that date there were 900 cases of fever in 
hospital. In addition to the milk there was available for 
those patients for whom such diet was considered 
necessary the special hospital diet arranged for— 
viz, two ounces of stimulants, two ounces of cereals, 
half an ounce of bovril, one and a quarter pounds of 
beef (for beef tea in lieu of bovril), five ounces of 
sugar, and tea and bread if they could be taken. The 
ordinary patients were provided with one pound of beef. 
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Later this quantity was cut down to 12 ounces and such 
things as potatoes (issued at first) became but a reminiscence. 
During the later days, when even the condensed milk-supply 
would not hold out, a stock fluid was devised, nine gallons 
of which were made each morning and evening accordiog to 
the following receipt :— 

Oat, rice, or barley flour, three pounds; water, nine 
gallons; boil for an hour and strain. Baked flour, three 
pounds; water, half a gallon; boil for ten minutes. Add 
these two flaids together and mix with them three-quarters 
of an ounce of sugar for each person. 12 ounces of this 
mixture were doled out to each fever patient twice daily. 
The other patients were put upon short ordinary rations. 

Nominal roll of officers (Intombi).—Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. W. Mapleton, R.A.M.C., principal medical officer; Major 
Westcott, R. A. M. O., secretary to the principal medical 
officer. Im charge of x-ray work: Lieutenant Weld, 
R A. M. C., from Oct. 12th to Nov. 20th, 1899; Major 
Westcott, R.A.M.C., from Nov. 2lst to Feb. 28th, 1900. 
The operating rooms were in charge of Major Weatcott, 
R. A. M. O., Major Bruce, R.A.M.C., and Captain Currie, 
Volunteer Medical Service (Colonial). 

On leaving Intombi we proceeded at once to Ladysmith 
town. The railway station was crowded upon our arrival 
with representative oflicers of all the corps in Ladysmith 
who had assembled to say au revoir to General Sir George 
White upon his departure for Pietermaritzburg. A glance at 
the haggard faces of the crowd showed one at once what 

ivations our people must have undergone during the last 
ew weeks of the siege. Even the best of them were very 
thin, and when we had time to inquire into the history of 
those last few weeks as regards the food-supply and illness 
we were not surprised at what we had seen. General White, 
who looked ill, left very shortly after by the train in which 
I arrived. 

I met General Sir Archibald Hunter (an old friend) at the 
station, who took me under his charge to the house which had 
been the headquarters of General Sir George White. I there 
met the principal medical officer, Colonel Exham, R.A.M.C., 
from whom I learned many interesting medical details of the 
siege. The most serious difficulties which had to be met 
during the earlier days were those connected with the safety 
of the wounded from the enemy’s shell-fire. In this respect 
the hospital buildings, wherever they might be, always 
seemed to be the very hottest corners. A very suitable and 
commodious hospital had been organised in the town-hall 
before Intombi Hospital was started. A visit at present, 
however, to this building speaks for itself as to why it was 
deserted by us. The tower of the building is ruined 
from the effects of shell-fire, and the room which had 
been fitted up with much trouble in this building as an 
operating room is now filled with a mass of débris and pre- 
sents many marks of shell-fire. The ordinary field hospitals 
were of necessity kept in the town in touch with their 
brigades so that they might be ready for any march or 
sudden manceuvre of ourarmy. These were quite separate 
from the Intombi Stationary Hospital. Only the serious 
cases of wounds and illness were transferred to Intombi by 
train, the ordinary slighter cases of daily occurrence being 
provided for in the field hospitals. The officers in charge of 
these hospitals showed much ingenuity and the men per- 
formed much labour in their endeavours to provide places of 
safety for the sick under their care. At last they found a 
safe place in the shape of a deep ditch or nullah—the bed of 
a small stream—in the near vicinity of the headquarter 
house. By digging a series of gutters the Royal Army 
Medical Corps formed this location into a well-drained and 
comparatively healthy site. The heavy rains in the ordinary 
course of events had filled up this ditch whenever a storm 
arose, but the drainage which I have mentioned provided for 
this emergency. It was found, also, that the spot was 
perfectly safe from the shell-fire. On the relief of the town 
these hospitals were at once transferred to the galvanised iron 
hospital buildings about a mile outside the town to the north. 
These form very suitable hospita! quarters, consisting of a 
series of buildings like barracks, but the many evidences of 
shell-fire in their vicinity and the very numerous perforations 
in the galvanised iron walls and roofs caused by shrapnel 
bullets afford sufficient explanation as to why these buildings 
could not be used as a hospital during the bombardment. 
These buildings were in full use on the day of my visit 
and in huts close by lived the medical officers and 
the assistant surgeons of the Indian Medical Subordinate 
Service. The officers had amused themselves by painting 


various names upon the doors of their domiciles, such 
as adorn suburban villas in England, but these were 
mostly of an amusing or national character, such 
as ‘*‘ Auld Reekie, The Nursery,” &c. They had 
occupied these buildings before the place bad become 80 
dangerous and many are the tales recorded of hairbreadth 
escapes from shells. A combined stable of their horses had 
been arranged in a small outhouse behind these huts in 
which all the horses were accommodated, but unfortunately 
a shell came one day and killed the whole lot. Many 
picturesque groups of Indian dhoolie-bearers with their 
dhoolies lay about between the hospital buildings, and Red 
Cross wagons were drawn up in rows at convenient sites. A 
dhoolie is a large stretcher covered with a canvas roof 
and curtains, carried upon the shoulders of the bearers by 
means of a long bamboo pole from which the stretcher is 
suspended. 

Fortunately for the welfare of the hospitals not only had 
a large supply of surgical dressings and medicines been 
received at Ladysmith by the principal medical officer 
immediately before the siege began, but he assured himself 
also that the druggists’ shops in the town were well supplied. 
In spite of this large supply, however, the drug supply 
became very short indeed before the end and the town had 
to be foraged for the purpose of finding drugs. These, many 
of them in a crude state, were made up into the usual com- 
pounds required for fevers and dysentery—notably Dover's 
powder and salicylate of soda. 

22. Pelvic wound. — At the Intombi Hospital Major 
Westcott, R. A. M. O., told me of a remarkable case. Major 
, was wounded at Ladysmith by a bullet which entered 
the abdomen one inch above the pubes and slightly to the 
left of the middle line. Thence it passed downwards and 
backwards and through the left ischio-rectal space to 
emerge close to the left margin of the anus. There was no 
hæmaturia, no blood passed by the rectum, and there were 
no symptoms of any kind whatever. This officer in a very 
short time was enabled to return to duty. 

23. Wound of the spleen.—In another case related to me 
by Major Westcott this issue was not so fortunate. The 
bullet entered below the margin of the seventh costal 
cartilage on the left side and emerged in the posterior 
axillary line through the ninth space on the same side. The 
man showed every symptom of severe internal hemorrhage. 
An exploratory operation was performed to discover the 
source of the bleeding. It was then found thatthe abdomen 
was full of blood and that the spleen had been traversed by 
the bullet. The abdomen was cleared of blood and the wound 
in the spleen was plugged with gauze, but the man succumbed 
four hours later, chiefly from the previous loss of blood. 

In addition to the troops in garrison the surrounding hills 
were, of course, constantly occupied by detachments of 
soldiers. These detachments relieved each other at intervals, 
but each position required the constant attention of an 
officer of the Royal Army Medical Oorps who remained 
at the post. This arrangement, although absolutely 
necessary, very much weakened the strength of the 
available officers in the hospitals. In short, the whole 
medical staff was desperately undermanned and over- 
worked, and this condition of affairs became yet more 
serious when the food-supply ran short and the officers 
themselves became ill from short and unwholesome rations. 
Towards the end things came to such a pass that only 
a biscuit and a half a day were served out to each oflicer and 
man in addition to a small supply of horse and mule meat. 
An oflicer related to me an incident which will serve to 
illustrate the lengths to which things had gone as regards 
food. A shell fell into the mule lines one afternoon killing 
one mule. Inspite of other shells following the first one in 
rapid succession so as to make occupation of the spot very- 
dangerous, the men in the vicinity made a rush at the mule 
like so many ravenous creatures, cutting the flesh off with 
their clasp-knives in great chunks. ‘hey then in safer 
quarters built fires, toasted the meat, and swallowed it at 
once. To make them more palatable the men fried their 
biscuits in the axle-grease provided for the carts. The want 
of fatty foods and vegetables was greatly felt. In spite of 
all their hardships nobody ever thought of giving in. The 
General inquired as to how many horses in the camp could 
carry their riders six miles—in view of a sortie being made— 
and the answer came back that only 12 horses in the whole 
camp could do it. 

The whole of the Royal Army Medical Corps are looking 
fearfully pulled down and tired out and I hope that all will 
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get that change and rest which they so well deserve and 80 
much need. The sick and wounded are being evacuated 
steadily and as rapidly as possible to a more healthy 
environment. 

We left Ladysmith on the evening of March 9th, reaching 
Durban on the morning of the 10th in time to board the ship 
for the East African Coast and England. 


WILLIAM Mac CORMAC. 


HOSPITAL ARRANGEMENTS IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 
By S. OsnoRN, F. R. C. S. ENG., 


CHIEF SURGEON, METROPOLITAN CORPS OF THE ST. JOHN 
AMBULANCE BRIGADE, 

This war has upset many of our former ideas as to military 
surgery. Many seriously wounded men, suffering from 
injuries which would, ordinarily speaking, have demanded 
operative measures, recover without surgical inte ference, 
whilst others beyond such interference necessarily die. 
Whether the former result is due to the excellent anti- 
septic dressings adopted as first field dressing or to the 
nature of the projectile is doubtful, but I incline to the 
idea that it is due to the antiseptic precautions which have 
been resorted to. Compared with the Crimean struggle, 
which brought Miss Florence Nightingale to the front, the 
ambulance and nursing organisations of the present day 
sustain the same relationship as the delicate mechanism of a 
modern watch holds to the rude ploughsbare, whilst it is 
infinitely in advance, in point of comprebensiveness and 
efficiency, of anything which has been seen before even in so 
recent a campaign as that in the Soudan. Neither in the 
Franco- German war, nor in the war between Russia and 
Turkey, not to speak of the late Turco.Greek war, in which 
I was engaged, was the attempt to save the lives and limbs 
of the wounded made on anything like the scale which we 
see in South Africa to-day. 

The care of the wounded falls n&turally into two divisions -—— 
their rescue and their treatment, in which latter category I 
place that most essential of all kinds of treatment, their 
nursing. 

As regards the rescue of the wounded, it is impossible to 
admire too much the devotion which has been shown by the 
ambulance section of the army or the completeness of the 
machinery by which the efforts of these men have been 
seconded. Every engagement has witnessed scenes of 
heroism in which the officers of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps and their civilian and medical bearer helpers have 
themselves suffered death or wounds in the discharge of their 
humane and noble duties. The wounded frem the front 
suffered severely from their conveyance in buck wagons 
which, not being under the rules of the Geneva Convention, 
exposed their occupants to great risk, whereas if the bearer 
organisation which was in existence at the beginning of the 
campaign bat which was broken up owing to the lack of 
transport animals had still existed the suffering and danger 
to which the wounded were exposed during the transit from 
the field would have been non-existent. The transport of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps should, as in the case of the 
Australians, belong solely to that corps, and be in this case 
also under their sole control. 

The hospitals at Rondebosch and Wynberg and the 
Portland Hospital are models of all that hospitals should be 
in point of position, equipment, and the skill of their surgical 
and nursing staffs. The ambulance trains for conveying the 
wounded to the coast as soon as they are able to travel are 
beautifully arranged. No. 2 train, which I inspected, was 
perfect in every detail; it was only 10 days being fitted out. 
The Red Cross Society supply to every wounded man 
travelling in these trains a linen bag containing a suit 
of pyjamas, a pair of socks, a flannel shirt, a sponge, some 
soap, and a toothbrush. Nor is this all. The present war has 
brought into being that most useful adjanct of warfare, the 
hospital, or Red Cross, ship, the permanent commission of 
which I advocated some short time back ina letter to the 
Times. No one who has had the privilege of inspecting one of 
these ships can have failed to be struck witu their beauty 
and spotless cleanliness and their wonderful equipment. In 
addition to these I visited the private yacht Rhouma, the 
property of Mr. Bullough, who has also fitted up a yacht as 
a convalescent hospital for patients from the Portland 
Hospital. Indeed, cases are on record in which visitors 
have been heard to express some envy of the poor fellows 
who have qualified by means of the bullet, the shell, or the 
sword for the temporary occupation of a bed on one of these 
beautiful ficating convalescent homes. 
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The vast majority of the nurses who are employed in 
ambulance work are an honour to their profession and to 
womanhood. Amongst the trained nurses the work is every- 
thing it should be; but there are trained nurses and un- 
trained nuisances, and how the latter have managed to 
squeeze themselves into the vocation is surprising considering 
the precaution adopted so wisely by the Central British Red 
Cross Committee in London of employing only those having 
three years’ training. I must not omit to mention the 
excellent work done by the trained male orderlies who con- 
stitute the rank and file of the Royal Army Medical Corps 
and their co-helpers from the St. John Ambulance Associa- 
tion who act under the orders of the lady nurses. They 
possess not only the physical strength for the lifting and 
carrying inseparable from the nursirg of wounded men, but 
their touch is all but as gentle as a woman’s and they possess 
scarcely less tenderness of heart. It is also quite possible that 
the wounded soldier, were he given the choice, would as soon 
be tended by one of his trained comrades as by the lady nurse. 
I have now had the pleasure of visiting a large number of the 
military hospitals and of seeing the excellent arrangements 
made for the care of the sick and wounded of our soldiers 
in the present campaign and I am quite certain of this, that 
in no former campaign have the sick and wounded been 
better or so well looked after. The courtesy and kindness of 
the officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps to their civilian 
confreres has been one of the most pleasing features of the 
operations. The kindness which I personally received at 
the Cape from Surgeon-General Wilson, R. A. M. C., the 
principal medical officer, and his secretary, Major W. G. A. 
Bedford, R A. M. C., I shall never forget, and here, again, in 
Kimberley I have experienced the same treatment from 
Colonel E. Townsend, R. A. M. O., and his secretary, Major 
C. H. Burtchaell, R. A. M C. The latter officer has bad a 
remarkable experience in having had the misfortune to be 
taken prisoner by the Boers, and his account of this event is 
of the most interesting character. I have been given some 
surgical work whilst waiting here to join Lord Roberts at the 
front and in that work I have had the able assistance of 
Mr. N. Mummery of University College Hospital, who is 
acting as my dresser. 

The following shows the distribution of the 722 patients 
in the buildings which have been transformed into hospitals 
at Kimberley and are under military control. At the Masonic 
Hall, under Major R. G. Hanley, R. A. M. O., and Lieutenant 
G. M. Fell, R. A. M. C., there are 60 cases, all of enteric fever. 
At the Public Schools, under Captain Lawson, R. A. M. O., 
and Lieutenant Newman, of the Victorian Medical Staff, 
there are 68 cases, 13 of which are of enteric fever. At the 
Drill Hall, under Captain A. F. Heaton, R. A. M. C., and Civil 
Surgeon Thomas, there are 60 cases, all of enteric fever. 
At the Christian Brothers’ School, under Lieutenant H. D. 
Packer, R.A.M O., there are 39 cases, all of enteric fever. 
At the Nazareth House, under Lieutenant H. D. Packer, 
R. A. M. C., there are 42 cases, none of enteric fever. At 
St. Mary’s Hall, under Major C. Raymond, R.A.M.C., there 
are eight cases, of which four are of enteric fever. At the 
Presbyterian School, under Civil Surgeon Roberts, there 
are 41 cases, all of enteric fever. At Main-street Hospital, 
under Civil Surgeon Roberts, there are 26 cases. At the 
Rink Hospital, under Civil Surgeon Soffield, there are 117 
wounded Boers. At the 9th Brigade Field Hospital (in 
camp), under Major H. J. Peard, R. A. M. C., tbere are 225 
cases, none of enteric fever. At the Divisional Troop Field 
Hospital (in camp), under Major G. Coates, R.A.M.C., there 
are 36 cases, all of which are of enteric fever. In addition 
there are at the Kimberley Civil Hospital, under Dr. Russell, 
160 military patients, of whom 85 are suffering from enteric 
fever. 

The extraordinary number of cases of enteric fever is one 
of the saddest features of tbis campaign. The results of 
immunity by inoculation are imperfect, and no statistics om 
the subject are to hand as yet. At Modder river six per 
1000 of those who were inoculated and nine per 1000 of the 
uninoculated suffered from the disease. Several men were 
inoculated previously to coming or on the way out, and the 
effect was in some cases so severe that many refused to have 
it done. One soldier here on being given a hypodermic 
injection of morphia asked if it was that anti-typhoid stuff, 
because if so he wasn't going to have it.” Of surgical 
cases the following are those of most interest. In the 
Rink Hospital amongst the Boer prisoners are four or five in- 
teresting cases of gunshot wounds of the knee. all of which are 
progressing favourably without operation. With the patella 
fractured and the joiat involved these cases are getting well 
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with movement in the joint. Another case of gunshot wound 
of the left femur splintering the great trochanter is going on 
well; pieces of splintered bone are coming away and there 
is no trouble to the hip-joint. A serious case is one of com- 
pound comminuted fracture of the right end of the frontal 
bone. Many splinters of bone have come away and there is 
much suppuration from the drainage-tubes placed in the 
wounds. There is, however, no paralysis, no loss of con- 
eciousness, and no elevation of temperature. At the Kim- 
berley civil hospital are the following very interesting cases, 
for the details of which I am indebted to Dr. Russell who 
kindly conducted me through the wards. I should mention 
that Dr. Russell and several nurses working with him are the 
same persons as those who did such excellent work at Maid- 
stone during the epidemic of typhoid fever in that town. 

CASE 1.—A boy, aged 11 years, was out on the veldt when 
the relief column was approaching Kimberley. There was 
some sniping between the local forces and the Boers who 
were retreating from Alexandersfontein (six miles from 
Kimberley) and the lad was struck by a Mauser bullet which 
passed diagonally across the vertex of his skull for six inches 
from right to left. Meningeal symptoms supervened and 
then followed paralysis of the right arm and leg and partial 
paralysis of the left arm. The meningeal symptoms gradually 
abated, the paralysis of the left arm rapidly improved, and 
then gradually that of the right arm, and now only the right 
leg is affected. 

CASE 2.—A Mauser bullet passed through the nape of the 
neck of a corporal, one and a half inches from the middle 
line on the right side. It cut through the soft palate and 
the right tonsil, grazing the superior maxillary, dislodging 
the first right molar tooth, and carrying away an artificial 
plate of upper teeth, and finally passed out at the mouth. 

CasE 3.—A guardsman was sitting upright on horseback, 
riding away from the firing line, when he was struck bya 
Mauser bullet at about the level of the fifth cervical vertebra 
and one and three quarter inches to the left of the medial 
line. The bullet passed through the upper part of the left 
tonsil, then traversed under the surface, and emerged close 
to the tip of the tongue, dislodging two teeth—the left 
upper and the left lower incisors. 

CASE 4.—An artilleryman was laying his gun when a 
shrapnel shell burst over his head and one of the bullets 
entered between the second and third rib one and a quarter 
inches from the sternal margin on the left side, forming an 
entrance wound of about the size of a threepenny piece. 
This healed well. The exit wound was between the seventh 
and eighth ribs behind, two inches from the spinal column, 
on the left side, forming a much larger everted wound. 
This has not healed owing to the damage to the ribs. On 
admission there was marked pericardial friction; bæmo- 
thorax and pleurisy developed, and there are now occasional 
syncopal attacks. Otherwise the patient seems to be pro- 
greasing favourably. 

Kimberley, South Africa, March 17th. 


INAUGURATION OF THE PARIS 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE greatest and the most magnificent Universal Exhibi- 
tion ever held in Europe was solemnly inaugurated on 
April 14th. The two short but eloquent speeches delivered 
on that occasion very clearly emphasise the main character- 
istics of this gigantic enterprise. As personally responsible 
for the Exhibition it was M. MILLERAND, Minister of Com- 
merce, who spoke first. He rendered homage to the general 
manager, M. Alfred Picard, to the engineers, architects, 
builders, and exhibitors who had helped, but he did not 
omit ‘‘ the innumerable legion of anonymous workmen whose 
hands had raised these palaces.” Though the speech was 
remarkably brief M. Millerand nevertheless found time for 
one passage that might almost be considered as especially 
addressed to the medical profession. Speaking of the 


triumph of man in controlling and utilising the forces of 
nature he said :— 


„While the power of life infinitely increases in its intensity, 
death itself recoils before the victorious march of the human 
mind. ‘The genius of that pure benefactor of humanity, 
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Pasteur, whose glory is not saddened by tbe slightest 
shadow, has increased a hundred-fold the possibilities of 
surgery and medicine. Disease, seized at its origin and 
isolated, yields ; and now there appears on a near horizon the 
happy epoch when the epidemics which ravaged our cities 
and decimated the populations will be but terrible memories 
and legends of the past. Thus science multiplies with 
admirable prodigality the means placed at the disposal of 
man to control the exterior forces or to protect himself 
against their hostile effects. But it renders a still greater 
service by delivering up the secret of the material and moral 
greatness of society which is expressed in the one word, 
solidarity. We are the inheritors of the faults as of the 
merits of our fathers and we are already writing the history of 
our children. The solidarity which unites us to our ancgtors 
also unites us to our contemporaries. It is not merely a 
question of physical contagion. The dwellings of the poor do 
not shelter only the pathogenic germs of disease but also 
uncultivated brains where superstition and hatred ferment 
and constitute perils which by an intelligent forethought we 
may conquer and dispel. To triumph over ignorance, to 
ae misery, such is the highest and most pressing social 
uty.” 

M. LOUBET, President of the Republic, replied, approving 
these sentiments, and pointed out that by the Exhibition 
France strove to bring about concord between all peoples. 
„France is conscious of labouring for the welfare of the 
world, and if at the close of this noble century its victory 
over error and hatred is, alas, incomplete, it bequeaths to 
us an ever-living faith in progress. Thus, all institutions 
dealing with social economy here occupy a verg large space. 
By making known the efforts of each individual State to 
perfect the art of living in social concord these exhibits 
give a special character to the present Exhibition, which 
will have an immense and illuminating effect and constitute 
a school of mutual enlightenment.” 

Higher far than material achievements that can be 
numbered and tabulated in a catalogue is the invisible 
moral effort by which so many intelligences are grouped 
together for the one purpose by a common ‘‘sentiment of 
solidarity.” M. Loubet added: ‘‘I have the pleasure of 
proclaiming that all the Governments render homage to 
this superior law. It will not be the least of the results of 
this great concourse of willing helpers if, as is the case, we 
are able to state that in spite of the ardent industrial, com- 
mercial, and economical struggle fought out between the 
peoples of the world, they nevertheless place in the first 
rank the study of the means of relieving the sufferings 
of humanity, of assisting the poor, of spreading education, 
of moralising labour, and of providing resources for the 
aged.” 

Goodness and justice to be brought about by the spirit 
of solidarity was the moral which both speakers strove tó 
attach to the Exhibition. And tbis moral, which applies to 
all buman endeavour, which is thus so eloquently proclaimed 
at tbe opening of the greatest of European exhibitions, 
is precisely what is now moving the medical profession in 
most countries to come together as one body, so as to find, 
in the principle of solidarity, the solution of those problems, 
those grievances and abuses, that are tending to demoralise 
and degrade a noble calling. To the despondent, to those 
who believe that the formation of medical unions is not 
practical, that the profession is too much divided against 
itself, a visit to the Paris Exhibition would help to dispel 
such doubts. Whatever may be the divisions and rivalries 
among medical men they cannot compare with the wars and 
rumours of wars, the armaments, antagonism, race pre- 
jadices, clashing commercial interests, and the many other 
causes that still divide and disturb the nations of the world. 
Yet, in spite of all this, it is not now possible to doubt that 
the Exhibition will be a great moral and material success.. 
It will soften asperities, unite interests, spread knowledge, 
engender mutual respect, and tend towards the realisation of 
those ideals to which the President of the Republic and the 
Minister of Commerce eloquently alluded. 

Bat in speaking of the Exhibition, and in spite of the 
official inauguration, I am still compelled to speak in the 
future tense. There is no disguising the fact that the 
Exhibition is not ready. All the larger buildings, all that 
takes the most time and is most difficult to construct, is now 
quite terminated ; but if the framework is there the details 
are still absent, or at best are only represented by unpacked 
cases. It may at once be said, and this most emphatically, 
that those who can only afford to visit Paris once during the 
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season must postpone this visit for some weeks. For those 
who are on the spot or who are certain of being able to 
return later there is more than enough to see even in the 
present stage of unpreparedness. Bat this consists in the 
main of the outside view of the vast and varied architectural 
specimens and palaces. The exhibits within the pavilion 
of the city of Paris are, it is true, nearly all in 
their proper places and they are of great technical interest ; 
but this is an almost solitary exception, at least so 
far as the great nations are concerned. Some of the smaller 
countries, on the other hand, are quite in advance. The 
exhibits from Bosnia and Herzegovina, which occupy a 
special building, are all in order, well displayed, and very 
beaytiful. The immense Siberian building is nearly ready 
bot inside and outside and is well worth seeing. Servia is 
also to the fore and the Transvaal exhibits are almost all in 
their proper place. The British section is altogether behind- 
hand. This remark applies equally to the other Great Powers, 
and yet it would take some days to see and admire in detail 
merely the outside of the innumerable buildings and palaces 
that crowd on the vast plain of Mars, on the slopes of the 
Trocadéro, on both banks of the Seine, in the great square 
of the Invalides, and in the gardens of the Champs Elys Ces. 
Strange reproductions of the dwellings and decorations of 
far-off countries constitute object lessons in geography, 
and then what marvels of art greet the eye on all 
sides. Gothic arches, minarets of true oriental style, para- 
pets and battlements, domes and towers, strange, fantastic 
wooden structures of Scandinavia, Indian mystic ornamenta- 
tions and placid Buddhas, beautiful Corinthian and Greek 
pillars supporting vast palaces built with cream-white stone ; 
such a confusion of colour here, whiteness there, and every 
freak and pbantasy manifesting themselves to the bewildered 
gaze. The Exhibition is not ready—it is far from ready— 
and yet there is so much to be seen. The roads and paths 
are not even made, excepting a few of the main thorough- 
fares. It is impossible to walk about without stumbling 
over mounds of rubbish, striking against planks or empty 
cases, hurting the feet by treading on sharp stones or slipping 
into some puddle or mire, and yet all these risks and incon- 
venience are cheerfally endured just so as to be able to see 
how beautiful it all will be—by-and-by. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES. 


During the course of the exhibition there are to be, in all, 
127 official international congresses and a considerable 
number of unofficial congresses. The latter are not patronised 
by the Government, but are organised by private initiative and 
at the cost of the promoters. The official congresses, on the 
contrary, receive some assistance from the Government. 
Some of the circulars are printed at the cost of the State and 
delivered gratuitously by the post. Also public buildings 
are available rent free for the holding of these official con- 
gresses, and the members will in many instances be invited to 
State receptions. Among these 127 international congresses 
a considerable number are of interest to the medical pro- 
fession and to sanitary and social reformers; the following 
list is given in chronological order :— 

The International Congress ‘‘de la Mutualité” comprises 
all benefit or provident societies, and the greater part of 
these friendly societies have a medical aid service for their 
members. This congress will be held from June 7th to 10th. 
M. Lourties, 12, rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs, is the presi- 
dent, and M. Arboux, 78, rue Bonaparte, the general 
secretary. 

The Congress—it is not necessary to repeat that these are 
all international congresses—on the Patronage of Young 
Workers and Apprentices, a question involving serious 
social, economic, moral and health problems, especially 
in so far as the work of young girls is concerned, will be 
held from June 11th to 13th. M. Méziéres, 57, Boulevard 
St. Michel, is the president; and M. Griffaton, 5, rue 
Coétlogon, is the secretary. 

The Congress on Agricultural Colonies or Stations. The 
practice of sending town-bred, poor, or abandoned children 
back to the land so that they may become agriculturists 
and colonists is a very important practical method of dealing 
with the poverty and ill-health prevailing in great centres. 
This congress will meet from June 18th to 20th. M. Casimir 
Perier, 23, rae Nitot, former President of the French Republic, 
will preside, and M. Grandeau, 5, Avenue de l'Opéra, is the 
secretary. 

The Congress on Habitations 4 Bon Marché, practically 
on artisans’ dwellings and the housing of the poor, will 


take place from June 18th to 2lst. M. Jules Siegfried, 
formerly Cabinet Minister, residing at 226, Boulevard 
St. Germain, will preside and N. Challamel, 7, rue Kouget- 
de-Lisle, is the secretary. 

The Congress of Feminine Institutions and Organisations 
(Hurres et Institutions Féminines) will doubtless deal with 
many social and sanitary problems and will meet from 
June 18th to 23rd. Mademoiselle Sarah Monod, 95, rne de 
Reuilly, will preside and Madame Pégard, 24, rue Drouot, is 
the secretary. ` 

The Congress on Accidents to Workers, involving the 
liability of employers, insurance against accidente, surgical 
aid, &c., is fixed for June 25th to 30th. The president is 
M. Linder, 38, rue du Luxembourg, and the secretary is 
M. Griiner, 20, rae Louis le Grand. Connected with the 
question of accidents there is a special Congress on the 
Surveillance of Machinery, especially steam-engines, which 
will take place from July 16th to 18th. M. Linder is 
also the president of this congress and M. Compère, 
66, rue de Rome, is the secretary. 

Then there is the Life Saving Congress (Saure tage) from 
July 17th to 23rd, dealing not only with the question of 
life-boats, but with every other means of help in moments 
of danger. M. Boucher-Cadart, 19, rue de Presbourg, will 
preside and M. Cocheris, 13, rue de Savoie, is the secretary. 

The Congress of Medical Ethics or Deontology has been 
described at great length in these columns. It will be the 
first international congress of the sort ever held and will 
deal exclusively with the economical and ethical questions 
affecting the medical profession. It will meet from July 23rd 
to 28th. Dr. Lereboullet, 44, rue de Lille, is the president 
and Dr. Jules Glover, 37, rue du Faubourg Poissonniére, is 
the secretary. 

The Congress of Applied Chemistry will also meet from 
July 23rd to 28th, M. Moissan, 7, rue Vauquelin, will preside 
and M. Dupont, 52, rue de Dunkerque, is the secretary. 

The Congress on the Legal Protection of Workers or 
Labour Legislation involves the Factory Acts, laws limiting 
the hours of labour, unwholesome or dangerous industries, 
&c., and is important from the sanitary and social reform 
point of view. It meets from July 25th to 29th. M. Canwés, 
16, Avenue de Sceaux, Versailles, is president and M. Jay, 
16, Rond-point de la Porte Maillot. Neuilly, is the secretary. 

The Congress of the Medical Press will assemble from 
July 27th to 29th for the purpose of bringing together 
the proprietors, editors, and contributors of the medical 
journals of all countries so that they may become mutually 
acquainted with each other and concert as to the best means 
of defending their copyright interests and other practical 
questions. Dr. Cornil, 19, rue Saint-Guillaume, is the 
president and Dr. Blondel, 8, rue de Castellane, is the 
secretary. 

The Congress of Medical Electrology and Radiology is 
convoked for July 27th to August let. Dr. Weiss, 20, Avenue 
Jules Janin, is the president and M. Doumer, 57, rue Nicolas- 
Leblanc, Lille, is the secretary. 

The Congress d' Assistance Publique et de Bienfaisance 
Privće” comprises all questions of poor relief whether by 
the State, by local authorities, or by private charity. It will 
hold its sittings from July 30th to August 5th. M. Casimir- 
Perier, 23, rue Nitot, will preside over this congress and 
Dr. Thulié, 168, rue de Grenelle, is the secretary. 

The Pharmaceutical Congress will assemble from 
August 2nd to 8th. M. Planchon, 4, Avenue de |’Observa- 
toire, is the president and M. Crinon, 45, rue de Turenne, 
is the secretary. 

Then the great International Congress of Medicine, which 
is the most important of all the congresses so far as the 
profession is concerned, will be held from August 2nd to 
9th. Many thousand members are expected to attend. 
Dr. Lannelongue, 3, rue Francois-1*, will preside and Dr. 
Chauffard, 21, rue de l'École de Médecine, is the secretary. 

Simultaneously, but commencing one day sooner—namely, 
from August Ist to the 9th—the Oongress of Dermatology 
and Syphilography will be held under the presidency of Dr. 
Besnier, 59, Boulevard Malesherbes, and Dr. Thibierge, 
7, rue de Surène, is the secretary. i 

The Congress to Ameliorate the Condition of the Blind 
will meet on August 5th. M. Dussouchet, 12, rue de 
Tournon, will preside and M. de la Sizeranne, 31, Avenue 
de Breteuil, is tbe secretary. 

The Deaf and Dumb Congress will be held from Avgust 6th 
to 8th. Dr. Ladreit de la Charrière, 3, quai Malaquais, 
presides and Dr. Martha, 34, rue Fortuny, is the secretary. 
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The Chemical Congress will meet from August 6th to 11tb. 
M. Berthelot, 3, rue Mazarime, is the president and M. Ber- 
trand, 188, Boulevard Voltaire, is the secretary. 

The Congress on Physical Sciences will also meet from 
August 6th to 1lth. M. A. Cornu, 9, rne de Grenelle, is the 
president and M. L. Poincaré, 105 bis, Boulevard Raspail, 
is the secretary. 

The Dental Congress will be held from August 8th to 14th, 
M. Godon, 72, Boulevard Haussmann, is the president and 
Dr. Sauvez, 17, rue de Saint-Pétersbourg, is the secretary. 

The second in importance of all these congresses is un- 
doubtedly the International Congress of Hygiene, and more 
than 1000 medical men and sanitary reformers, represent- 
ing some 20 to 30 different nationalities, are likely to attend. 
Dr. Brouardel of the Ecole de Médecine, Paris, will preside, 
and Dr. A. J. Martin, 21, rue de l' Ecole de Médecine, is the 
general secretary, and this congress is convoked for 
August 10th to 17th. 

The Congress on Hypnotism will meet from August 12th to 
15th. Dr. J. Voisin, 23, rue Saint Lazare, will preside and 
Dr. Bérillon, 14, rue Taitbout, is the secretary. 

The Congress des (Œuvres d’Assistance en Temps de 
Guerre or the Red Oross Congress will be held from 
August 20th to 25th. M. A. Mézières, 57, Boulevard 
Saint-Michel, is the president and M. de Gosselin, 120, 
Faubourg St. Honoré, is the secretary. 

Some medical men may be interested in the Congress 
against the Abuse of Tobacco which will assemble from 
August 20th to 25th. M. Decroix, 52, rae Bonaparte, is 
the president and Dr. G. Petit, 51, rue du Rocher, is the 
secretary. 

The Psychological Congress will meet from August 22nd to 
25th. M. Ribot, 25, rue des Ecoles, is the president and 
Dr. Janet, 21, rue Barbet-de-Jouy, is the secretary. 

The Congress on Physical Education will assemble from 
August 30th to Sept. 6th. M. Léon Bourgeois, 5, rue 
Palatine, is the president and M. Demény, 95, Avenue de 
Versailles, is the secretary. 

Then there is to be a Congress on Pharmaceutical 
Specialities from Sept. 3rd to 4th. M. Victor Fumouze, 
78, rue du Faubourg Saint-Denis, is the president and Dr. 
Leprince, 24, rue Singer, is the secretary. 

Finally, there will be a Meteorological Congress from 
Sept. 10th to 16th. M. Mascart, 176, rue de ? Université, is 
the president and M. Angot, 12, Avenue de l'Alma, is the 
secretary. . 

This makes altogether 30 international congresses out of 
the 127 official congresses that may interest medical visitors. 
As the dates at which these congresses will take place and 
the names and addresses of the presidents and the general 
secretaries have now been given, it only remains for those 
who desire to become members of any particular congress 
or congresees to write to the secretaries and full details, 
circulars, &c., will be sent if response to any such applica- 
tion. The work of organisation will be greatly facilitated if 
such demands for information are made as soon as possible. 
It is not fair to the secretaries to postpone such matters to 
the last moment, and those who are thus negligent cannot 
complain if they fail to obtain prompt replies. It is at 
once more courteous and more prudent to take time by the 
forelock and to make all necessary arrangements well in 
advance of the dates fixed for the congresses which the 
applicant desires to attend. 

Paris, April 16th. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
OF LONDON. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


AN extraordinary meeting of the Comitia was held on 
April 9th, Dr. W. S. CHURCH, President, being in the chair. 

Dr. W. H. ALLCHIN acted as vicarius for the Registrar 
(Dr. Liveing) who was unavoidably prevented from being 
present. : 

The PRESIDENT announced that at a recent meeting of the 
Censors’ Board the following telegram was sent to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales: The President on behalf of the Royal 
College of Physicians desires to convey to their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales the deep feeling with 
which the College heard of the attempt on the Prince’s life 
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and the thankfulness of the College that no ill effects have 
followed.” 

A report was received from the Council on the following 
reference from the College of Jan. 25th :— 

That it be referred to the Council to considerand report to the College 


in what way the two representatives of the College on the Senate of the 
reconstituted University of London should be elected. 


The SENIOR CENSOR (Dr. Pye-Smith) proposed, and the 
TREASURER (Sir Dyce Duckworth) seconded, that the report 
should be received and adopted. 

Dr. SANSOM expressed his approval of the report, which 
was adopted. 

The ACTING REGISTRAR then proposed that the following 
by-laws should be enacted for the first time and then 
submitted for the approval of the Council :— 


By-Law LXV. B. 


The two persons appointed by the Royal College of Physicians of 
London to be Members of the Senate of the University of London, 
purs ua at to the statutes made by the Commissioners appointen under 
the University of London Act of 1898, shall always be Fellows of the 


College. 
Bx-LAw XXIX. B. 


The Members of the Senate of the University of London appointed 
by the College shall be elected at a general meeting of the College in 
the manner following :— 

For each vacancy the Council shall nominate a Fellow of the College 
whom they recommend for the office, and the nomination shall appear 
on the summons to the College meeting at which the election is to 
take place. 

At the time of the election the names of any other Fellows may be 
proposed by any present and if duly seconded these shall be added to 
the name or names recommended by the Council, and from the list so 
formed each Fellow present when voting shall write on a slip of paper 
and place in the urn the name of one Fellow for each vacancy to be 
filled. If more names are written than there are vacancies the vote 
shall be null and void. The Fellow or Fellows who shall be found on a 
scrutiny to have the highest number of votes shall be declared elected. 

In the event of any such Fellow declining to serve the one who has 
received the next highest number shall be substituted forhim. In the 
case of an equality of votes among two or more Fellows a second ballot 
shall be taken to decide between them, and this likewise failing the 
President shall have a casting vote. 


A letter was received from the Home Office enclosing a 
letter from the President of a Congress on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis to be held in Naples from April 25th to the 
28th and inviting observations from the College. 

The PRESIDENT said that he thought that England 
should be represented at the Congress and that if the Home 
Office should ask him to nominate a representative he asked 
the permission of the Coliege to name Dr. T. E. Charles of 
Rome. 

A resolution to the above effect was proposed by the 
SENIOR CENSOR, seconded by Sir WILLIAM BROADBENT, and 
carried. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered his address. He referred 
to the distinctions which had been conferred on Fellows 
during the year and to the awards which had been given by 
the College to distinguished members of the profession. He 
also alluded to various gifts made to the College, notably 
£1000 by Dr. C. Theodore Williams, £500 by the executors of 
the late Dr. C. J. Hare, and £100 by Dr. Frank. He also gave 
a summary of the business transacted by the College during 
the year, and the various appointments that had been made. 
He read obituary notices on 13 Fellows whose deaths had 
taken place during the past 12 months. The names were as 
follows: Dr. Heinrich Port, Dr. William Squire, Sir William 
Roberts, Dr. Thomas Blackall, Sir Alexander Armstrong, 
Dr. W. B. O. Eatwell, the Rt. Rev. Dr. John W. Hicks, 
Dr. J. T. Arlidge, Dr. Reginald Southey, Sir Richard Thorne 
Thorne, Dr. F. Charlewood Turner, Dr. Thomas Guy, and 
Dr. William Marcet. 

Dr. PAVY proposed and the SENIOR CENSOR seconded a vote 
of thanks to the President for hia addrees together with a 
request that it should be published. This was cerried. The. 
PRESIDENT having thanked the College vacated the chair. 
The ACTING-REGISTRAB then read the by-laws referring to 
the election of President, and a ballot was then taken with 
the following result: Dr. W. 8. Church, $2 votes; Sir 
William Broadbent, four votes ; Sir Richard Douglas Powell, 
one vote; Dr. Pavy, one vote; Dr. W. H. Dickinson, one vote. 
The charge was delivered by the SENIOR CENSOR and the 
PRESIDENT pledged his faith to the Oollege. 

The PRESIDENT having thanked the College for again 
electing him, a report was read from the Committee of 
Management and was adopted on the proposal of Dr. 
NORMAN Moore, seconded by the SENIOR CENSOR. The 
report recommended that the course of Laboratory Instruc- 
tion in Public Health at the University of South Wales, 
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Cardiff, should be recognised as fulfilling the requirements of 
the regulations for Part I. of the examination for the 
Diploma in Public Health. Also, that the course of lectures 
in Pharmacology and Therapeutics at the University College 
of South Wales, Cardiff, should be recognised as fulfilling 
the requirements of Clause V., Paragraph II., Section I. of 
the regulations of the Examining Board in England. 

A communication was received from the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board asking the guidance of the College in a 
question which has arisen with regard to certain cases of 
scarlet fever and diphtheria alleged to prove sources of 
infection on returning home. After a discussion in which 
the PRESIDENT, Sir Dyce DuckwortTH, Dr. G. A. HERON, 
and Dr. W. J. R. Simpson took part, Dr. J. H. BRIDGES 
proposed and Dr. NORMAN MOORE seconded a motion to the 
effect that a committee should be appointed to inquire into 
the subject, with the power, if necessary, to cause clinical 
and laboratory work to be undertaken. This was carried. 
The PRESIDENT nominated the following gentlemen as 
members of the committee: Dr. Bridges, Dr. Simpson, Dr. 
Sidney Phillips, and the Senior Censor. 

A communication was received from the President of the 
Thirteenth International Congress on Medicine, to be held 
in Paris from August 2nd to 9th, inviting the College 
to send a representative. Acting on a suggestion from 
the PRESIDENT, the SENIOR CENSOR proposed and Dr. 
FRANK seconded a motion that Dr. Pavy should be 
asked to represent the College. This was carried. After 
some other formal business the President dissolved the 
committee. 


INDUSTRIAL LEAD POISONING: ACTION 
i OF THE HOME OFFICE. 


THE following Memorandum has been published above the 
signature of Dr. Arthur Whitelegge, the Chief Inspector of 
Factories, by the Factory Department of the Home Offce, 
supplementing the memorandum of December, 1898, which 
dealt with the circumstances in which (1) cases of lead 
poisoning occurring in house painters and plumbers and 
(2) recurring attacks of lead poisoning in the same person 
should be notified: 


1. The object of the notification of lead poisoning is, of 
course, to obtain a clue to dangerous conditions over which 
the inspectors can exercise control, and hence the require- 
ment under S. 29, 1895, is limited to cases which appear to 
have been contracted in a factory or workshop. Beyond 
these limits the Home Office has no power to interfere, and 
plumbism otherwise acquired—e.g., from lead in drinking- 
water or even from industrial occupation outside the Factory 
Acts—could not be dealt with by the Factory Department. 
Moreover, any reports of the kind, being non-statutory, 
wh be incomplete and could have but little statistical 
value. 

The opinion to be notified is not merely that the patient 
is suffering from lead poisoning, nor even that he is suffering 
from industrial lead poisoning, but that he is the subject of 
lead poisoning which the practitioner believes to have been 
contracted in a factory or workshop. 

There are, however, doubtful cases, and perhaps the most 
typical instance is that of house painters, who, as such, are 
altogether outside the province of the Factory Acts, so that 
no duty of notification arises and nothing can be done by 
the factory inspectors to amend the conditions which cause 
the risk of lead poisoning, and further, there is no power to 
pay a fee for a notification which is not in accordance with 
the terms of the section. 

If, however, a house painter spends some portion of his 
time in a factory or workshop occupied by his employer, in 
processes such as grinding lead pigments or mixing lead 
paints, the question may legitimately arise whether his case 
does not become reportable, seeing that risk though in 
minor degree is incurred there as well as in his usual out- 
door work. In several instances attacks of plumbism in 
painters or plumbers have been notified in which after 
laborious inquiry by the inspectors and sometimes by the 
certifying surgeons also, no ground could be discovered for 
assuming causation at as factory or workshop and conse- 
quently no remedial action could be taken. 

In order to avoid unnecessary trouble on the part of all 


concerned, the practice now adopted at the Home Office is to 
accept the certificate on the assumption (1) that the practi- 
tioner is in a position to say that the patient is employed in 
connexion with a given factory or workshop in which from 
the nature of the work carried on risk of lead poisoning may 
reasonably be anticipated, and (2) that no case will be 
notified in which this is not so. The particular workshop or 
factory should be stated in the notification certificate. 

The reported cases of plumbism among plumbers and 
house painters are referred to the district inspector and by 
him to the certifying surgeon where necessary. These cases 
are classed apart from the rest in the published returns. 

2. Doubt has been felt by some practitioners as to the 
circumstances in which recurring attacks of lead poisoning 
in the same person require re-notification. There can be no 
question that if the affected person continues to work in 
lead, successive attacks, especially when distinct from those 
preceding, should each be notified. Only in this way can 
knowledge of the progress of the case be gained, and in 
industries under special rules where a periodical examination 
of the persons employed is required repeated attacks in the 
same person may point to need for more stringent use of the 
power of suspension from work on the part of the certifying 
surgeon or appointed surgeon. 

The case of persons affected with chronic lead poisoning 
who have ceased to work at any lead process stands on a 
somewhat different footing seeing that the later phases are 
not attributable to any new exposure to harmful factory or 
workshop conditions. Such cases have presumably been 
reported on previous occasions, and it is hardly necessary for 
a medical practitioner to re-notify the continuance or even 
recurrence of plumbism of long standing after employment 
in dangerous processes has come to an end. 


THE ETHICS OF DIRECT REPRE- 
SENTATION. 


UNDER the above heading Dr. Glover forwards to us the 

following correspondence with a request for publication. 
The Infirmary, 282, High-street, Lewisham, S.E., 
April 9th, 1900, 

DEAR DR. GLOVER,—I enclose a copy of notice and 
agenda for a meeting. In doing so I must mention that 
whilst your presence to support our efforts to avert the immi- 
nent repeal of the Medical Acts would afford us the greatest 
gratification this occasion is not one for discussing whether 
the registration of midwives is desirable but for organising 
resistance to it. 

Whatever your personal views we claim that you know the 
mind of your constituency and occupy your seat on the 
G. M. O. for the purpose of representing not your own views 
but those of your constituents. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


F. S. TOOGOOD. 

Dr. J. Grey Glover, Highbury- place, N. 

25, Highbury- place, N., April 18th, 1900. 

DEAR DRB. TooGoop,—I telegraphed, as you will know, to 
Mr. Brown that I could not attend the meeting summoned 
by the Emergency Committee at the Charing Cross Hotel. 

Referring to your personal letter, accompanying the printed 
circular of the Emergency Committee of Public Safety 
against Midwives Registration,” let me say that I do not 
agree with you as to the ‘‘imminent repeal of the Medical 
Acts“ being involved in the passing of the Midwives Bill. 
But I do not propose to argue this point here. You clearly 
intimate to me that my duty is not to argue but to obey. I 
may take another opportunity of arguing with more reason- 
able opponents. My immediate object in writing you is to 
enter an emphatic protest against the doctrine expressed in 
the closing paragraph of your letter to me which runs as 
follows :— 

Whatever your personal views we claim that you know the mind of 
your constituency and occupy your seat on the General Medical 
Council for the purpose of representing not your own views but those 
of your constituents. 

I demur entirely to the truth of this paragraph either as 
regards the mind of my constituency or my duty. I was 
sent to the Council by those who well knew my views to vote 
not mechanically but after grave deliberation with 29 other 
gentlemen representing, though too indirectly, the pro- 
fest ion and the medical authorities—as well as the State. I 
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maintain that no real and intelligent friend of Direct Repre- 
sentation inspired this paragraph of your letter. The 
doctrine involved in it woeld reduce Direct Representatives 
to mere voting machines, to receive the last mandate of any 
clique of the profession that thought itself a saviour of 
society and gave its orders to its slaves. 

I have a higher conception of Direct Representation. I 
did not receive my office on such terms or by the help of 
the group of men—well known and defined—who are at your 
back with such degrading and disastrous views of the 
principle of Direct Representation which is struggling for 
extension, not to say for existence. On the contrary, I 
received it after the honest 5 of my views as in the 
3 extract from my address before the election of 

The question of mid wives is being clarified by discussion. All are 
agreed that the lives of poor women must be guarded from the coarse 


risks of the 8 ignorance of so-called midwives. While I feel this 
very stron zI am fully alive to the importance of maintaining the 
principle o e Act of 1886 that midwifery is one of the three branches 


of the art of medicine, and that those who are not qualified in the 
other two can only act subordinately to members of the medical pro- 
fession; and my endeavour shall be in regard to any legislation with 
respect to midwives to secure the clear recognition of this principle. 

Such are the principles which I have always held, which I 
held when asking the votes of the profession, on which I was 
elected, and which I have done my best to have asserted or 
involved in the Midwives Bill. I should despise myself if, 
to gain a little temporary praise, I accepted the dictation of 
gentlemen who, no doubt, honestly differ from me on the 
midwives question, but who entirely fail to understand the 
morality and the strength of Direct Representation. I resent 
aah peel as a great man did in a larger electoral sphere. 

e :— 

Authoritative dictation, mandates issued which the member is bound 
blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote and to argue for, though con- 
trary to the deepest convictions of his judgment and conscience, these 
are things utterly unknown to the laws of this land and which arise 
from a fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenour of our 
constitution. 

I abstain here from all discussion of the merits of the 
Midwives Bill. But in the interest of Direct Representation 
more than in my own I am compelled, though very reluct- 
antly, to write this letter. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 

Dr. F. S. Toogood, Lewisham. J. G. GLOVER. 


PS.—I am sending copies of this correspondence to 
THE LANCET and the British Medical Journal. 


A JOINT COMMITTEE TO OPPOSE 
MIDWIVES’ REGISTRATION. 


THIS committee, which was constituted by resolution of 
the meeting to protest against the Midwives Bill held on 
April 4th at the Cannon-street Hotel, and reported in our 
issue of April 7th, held a meeting at the Charing-cross Hotel 
on April 12th, when Mr. GEORGE BROWN took the chair. 


A “ whip” was read, signed by certain Members of Parlia- 
ment, to convene a conference at the House of Commons to 
receive a deputation of the Joint Committee; and a draft 
address was approved, subject to modification by the 
executive of the committee, for signature by constituents in 
boroughs or divisions. This address invited the personal 
opposition of Members of Parliament to the Midwives Bill, 
1900, now before Parliament (1) by signing the “whip”; 
(2) by joining the committee; (3) by promoting deputations 
to lay before the Lord President of the Privy Council and 
the leader of the House of Commons; and (4) by opposing 
in Parliament the adoption of the report upon, and the third 
reading of, the Bill unless amended into the form of useful 
and proper provision for the training and registration of mid- 
wifery nurses not authorised to act in any case as practi- 
tioners of the art and science of midwifery without medical 
education and registration. 

On the motion of Dr. HuGH Woops, seconded by Dr. 
LORIMER HART, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 

That the executive be intrusted to take steps with a view to the 
ciation hy members of esse [or She orien at oke lane 
diate opposition to the Midwives Registration Bill. a 

The question of funds was referred to the executive with 

nstructions to invite THE LANCET and the British Medical 
Journal to open lists. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 


In 33 of the largest English towns 6802 births and 5120 
deaths were registered during the week ending April 7th. 
The annual rate of mortality in these towns, which had 
been 21:6 and 21:4 per 1000 in the two preceding weeks, 
further rose during the week to 23:0. In London the 
rate was 22:0 per 1000, while it averaged 23:7 in the 32 
provincial towns. The lowest death-rates in these towns 
were 15 0 in Derby, 16°5 in Birkenhead, 17-2 in Gateshead, 
and 173 in Sunderland; the highest rates were 31:0 in 
Manchester, 31:6 in Liverpool, 32:9 in Preston, and 33:2 in 
Wolverhampton. The 5120 deaths in these towns included 
500 which were referred to the principal symotic diseases, 
against 422, 471, and 497 in the three preceding weeks; 
of these 177 resulted from measles, 146 from whooping- 
cough, 78 from diphtheria, 39 from ‘‘fever ” (principally 
enteric), 30 from scarlet fever, 28 from diarrhoa, and two 
from small-pox. No fatal case of any of these diseases 
occurred in Gateshead; in the other towns they caused 
the lowest death-rates in Croydon, Swansea, Derby, and 
Newcastle; and the highest rates in Cardiff, Wolver- 
hampton, Salford, Blackburn, and Preston. The greatest 
mortality from measles occurred in Plymouth, Cardiff, 
Wolverhampton, Oldham, Huddersfield, and Halifax; from 
scarlet fever in Nottingham; and from whooping-cough in 
Wolverhampton, Norwich, Manchester, and Salford. The 
mortality from ‘‘fever” showed no marked excess in any 
of the 33 large towns. The 78 deaths from diphtheria 
included 32 in London, 13 in Sheffield, five in Portsmouth, 
five in Leeds, and four in Blackburn. Two fatal cases of 
small-pox were registered in Liverpool during the week 
under notice, but not one in any other of the 33 towns. 
There were two small-pox patients under treatment in the 
Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals on Saturday, April 7th, 
against numbers declining from 11 to three at the end of 
the six preceding weeks. The number of scarlet fever 
patients in these hospitals and in the London Fever Hos- 
pital at the end of the week was 1713, against numbers 
decreasing from 3578 to 1696 on the 20 preceding Saturdays ; 
185 new cases were admitted during the week, against 181, 
170, and 172 in the three preceding weeks. Influenza was 
certified as the primary cause of 44 deaths in London. The 
deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs in 
London, which had increased from 378 to 469 in the four 
preceding weeks, further rose to 499, and were 111 above 
the corrected average. The causes of 75, or 1:5 per cent., 
of the deaths in the 33 towns were not certified either by 
a registered medical practitioner or by a coroner. All the 
causes of death were duly certified in West Ham, Cardiff, 
Bolton, Leeds, and in 10 other smaller towns; the largest 
proportions of uncertified deaths were registered in Ports- 
mouth, Liverpool, Preston, Halifax, and Sheffield. 

In 33 of the largest English towns 5996 births and 4998 
deaths were registered during the week ending April 14th. 
The annual rate of mortality in these towns, which had 
been 21:4 and 23:0 per 1000 in the two preceding weeks, 
declined again last week to 22:4. In London the rate 
was 21:0 per 1000, while it averaged 23:4 in the 32 pro- 
vincial towns. The lowest death-rates in these towns 
were 15:6 in Burnley, 15°8 in West Ham, 16°6 in Sunderland, 
and 18:2 im Portsmouth; the highest rates were 28 5 in 
Liverpool, 290 in Salford, 30:3 in Wolverhampton, and 
30:5 in Manchester. The 4998 deaths in these towns 
included 477 which were referred to the principal 
zymotic diseases, against numbers increasing from 442 to 
500 in the four preceding weeks; of these 182 resulted from 
measles, 144 from whooping-cough, 51 from diphtheria, 
38 from fever (principally enteric), 33 from diarrhoea, | 
27 from scarlet fever, and two from small-pox. The lowest 
death-rates from these diseases occurred last week in 
Brighton, Birkenhead, Burnley, and Newcastle; and the 
highest rates in Cardiff, Wolverhampton, Oldham, and 
Blackburn. The greatest mortality from measles occurred 
in Plymouth, Bristol, Cardiff, and Oldham; from scarlet 
fever in Oldham ; from whooping-cough in Wolverhampton, 
Norwich, Liverpool, and Salford; and from fever“ in 
Wolverhampton. The 51 deaths from diphtheria included 
19 in London, seven in Sheffield, four in Leeds, three in 
Birmingham, and three in Preston. Two fatal cases of small- 
pox were registered last week in Liverpool, but not 
one in any other of the 33 large towns. There were 
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three cases of small-pox under treatment in the Metro- 
politan Asylums Hospitals on Saturday last, April 14th, 
against numbers decreasing from 11 to two at the 
end of the seven preceding weeks; one new case was 
admitted during the week, against none in any of the 
three preceding weeks. The number of scarlet fever 
patients in these hospitals and in the London Fever 
Hospital at the end of the week was 1694, against 
1696 and 1713 on the two preceding Saturdays; 189 new 
cases were admitted during the week, against 170, 172, and 
185 in the three preceding weeks. Influenza was certified as 
the primary cause of 42 deaths in London. The deaths 
referred to diseases of the respiratory organs in London, 
which had increased from 378 to 499 in the five preceding 
weeks, further rose last week to 501, and were 125 above the 
corrected average. The causes of 64, or 1:3 per cent., of 
the deaths in the 33 towns were not certified either by a 
registered medical practitioner or by a coroner. All the 
causes of death were duly certified in Cardiff, Nottingham, 
Oldham, Bolton, Hull, and seven other smaller towns; the 
largest proportions of uncertified deaths were registered in 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Blackburn, Preston, Huddersfield, 
and Sheffield. 


HEALTH OF SCOTCH TOWNS. 


The annual rate of mortality in the eight Scotch towns: 
which had been 22:2 and 22:8 per 1000 in the two preceding 
weeks, declined again to 21:7 during the week ending April 7th, 
and was 1:3 per 1000 less than the mean rate during the 
same period in the 33 large English towns. The rates in 
the eight Scotch towns ranged from 16-4 in Dundee and 16 6 
in Leith to 24 3 in Glasgow and 25:8 in Greenock. The 672 
deaths in these towns included 19 which were referred to 
diarrhoea, 15 to whooping-cough, 14 to measles, six to 
diphtheria, five to fever, and four to scarlet fever. In 
all 63 deaths resulted from these principal zymotic diseases, 
against 63, 68, and 75 in the three preceding weeks. These 
63 deaths were equal to an annual rate of 2:0 per 1000, 
which was 0:2 per 1000 below the mean rate of the week 
from the same diseases in the 33 large English towns. The 
deaths from diarrhœa, which had declined from 25 to 14 
in the four preceding weeks, rose again to 19, of which 
eight occurred in Glasgow, three in Edinburgh, three in 
Leith, and two in Aberdeen. The fatal cases of whooping- 
cough, which had increased from 15 to 24, in the three 
preceding weeks, declined again to 15, and included 10 
in Glasgow and three in Aberdeen. The deaths from 
measles, which had been 19 and 14 in the two preceding 
weeks, were again 14 in the week under notice, nine being 
registered in Glasgow and three in Dundee. The fatal cases 
of diphtheria, which had been six and 14 in the two pre- 
ceding weeks, declined again to six, of which three occurred 
in Glasgow. The deaths referred to different forms of 
„fever, which had been four and five in the two pre- 
ceding weeks, were again five, and included three in 
Glasgow. The four fatal cases of scarlet fever corre- 
sponded with the number in each of the two preceding 
weeks, and were all registered in Glasgow. The deaths 
referred to diseases of the respiratory organs in these 
towns, which had been 170 and 172 in the two preceding 
weeks, declined again to 156, but were slightly above the 
number in the corresponding period of last year. The 
causes of 30, or more than 4 per cent., of the deaths in 
these eight towns during the week were not certified. 

The annual rate of mortality in the eight Scotch towns, 
which had been 228 and 217 per 1000 in the two 
preceding weeks, declined again to 21:3 during the week 
ending April 14th, and was 1:1 per 1000 less than the mean rate 
during the same period in the 33 large English towns. The 
rates in the eight Scotch towns ranged from 16°6 in Leith 
and 18 3 in Aberdeen to 23:3 in Paisley and 40 5 in Perth. 
The 659 deaths in these towns included 19 which were re- 
ferred to measles, 19 to diarrhea, 17 to whooping-cough, 
four to scarlet fever, four to ‘‘fever,” and three to diphtheria. 
In all 66 deaths resulted from these principal zymotic 
diseases, against 75 and 63 in the two preceding 
weeks. These 66 deaths were equal to an annual 
rate of 2:1 per 1000, which corresponded with the mean 
rate last week from the same diseases in the 33 large 
English towns. The deaths from whooping-cough, which 
had been 14 in each of the two preceding weeks, increased 
last week to 19, of which 13 occurred in Glasgow and two in 
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Dundee. The fatal cases of diarrhoea, which had been 
14 and 19 in the two preceding weeks, were again 19 last 
week, and included six in Glasgow, six in Duncee, five in 
Aberdeen, and two in Edinburgh. The deaths from whooping- 
cough, which had been 24 and 15 in the two preceding weeks, 
rose again last week to 17, of which eight were revistered 
in Glasgow, three in Aberdeen, two ia Edinburgh, and two 
in Leith. The four fatal cases of scarlet fever corresponded 
with the number in each of the three preceding weeks, 
and included three in Glasgow. The deaths reterred to 
different forms of fever, which had been five ia each of 
the two preceding weeks, declined last week to four, of 
which three were recorded in Glasgow. The deaths referred 
to discases of the respiratory organs in these towns, which 
had been 172 and 156 in the two preceding weeks, furtber 
declined to 134 last week, and were slightly below the 
number in the corresponding period of last year. The 
causes of 23, or more than 3 per cent., of deaths in these 
eight towns last week were not certified. 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 


The death-rate in Dublin, which had been 31:2, 35:2, and 
36 4 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, declined again 
to 28:9 during the week ending April 7th. During the past 
four weeks the death-rate in the city has averaged 32:9 per 
1000, the rate during the same period being 204 in London 
and 22:6 in Edinburgh. The 194 deaths registered in the 
city during the week under notice were 50 less than the 
number in the preceding week, and included nine which 
were referred to the principal zymotic diseases, against 
numbers declining from ł2 to two in the five preceding 
weeks; of these three resulted from measles, three from 
whooping-cough, three from fever, and not one either 
from small-pox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, or diarrhoea. 
These nine deaths were equal to an annual rate of 1:3 per 
1000, the zymotic death-rate during the same period being 
2:0 in London and 1:0 in Edinburgh. The fatal cases of 
measles rose during the week to three, none having been 
registered in either of the two preceding weeks. The deaths 
referred to whooping-cough increased to three, against only 
one death from this disease in the six preceding weeks. The 
three fatal cases of fever showed an excess of two over 
the number in the preceding week. The 194 deaths in 
Dublin included 23 of infants under one year of age and 
64 of persons aged 60 years and upwards; the deaths of 
infants and of elderly persons showed a decline from the 
numbers recorded in the preceding week. Four inquest 
cases and two deaths from violence were registered, and 65, 
or one-third, of the deaths occurred in public institutions. 
The causes of 14, or more than 7 per cent., of the deaths 
in the city during the week were not certified. 

The death-rate in Dublin, which had been 36-4 and 
28:9 per 1000 in the two preceding weeks, rose again to 34:3 
during the week ending April 14th. Daring the past four 
weeks the death-rate in the city has averaged 33 7 per 
1000, the rate during the same period being 21:0 in 
London and 23:0 in Edinburgh. The 230 deaths registered 
in Dublin during the week under notice were 36 in excess of 
the number in the preceding week, and included six which 
were referred to the principal zymotic diseases, against two 
and nine in the two preceding weeks; of these, two resulted 
from measles, two from ‘ fever, one from whooping-cough, 
one from diarrhcea, and not one either from small-pox, from 
scarlet fever, or from diphtheria. These six deaths were 
equal to an annual rate of 09 per 1000, the zymotic 
death-rate during the same period being 1:8 in London 
and 1:0 in Edinburgh. The two deaths referred to measles 
showed a decline of 1 from the number in the precedin 
week. The fatal cases of fever, which bad been one an 
three in the two preceding weeks, declined again last week 
to two. The mortality from whooping-cough was also less 
than it had been in the previous week. The 230 deaths in 
Dublin last week included 34 of infants under one year of 
age and 63 of persons aged upwards of 60 years; thè 
deaths of infants exceeded the number in the preceding 
week, while those of elderly persons showed a slight decline 
Nine inquest cases and nine deaths from violence were 
registered, and 82, or more than a third, of the deaths 
occurred in public institutions. The causes of 18, or nearly 
8 per cent., of the deaths in the city last week were not 
certified. 
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ROYAL Navy MEDICAL SERVICB. 


FLEET SURGEON RICHARD G. BROWN is placed on the 
Retired List, with the rank of Deputy Inspector-General of 
Hospitals and Fleets. 

The following appointments are notified :— Surgeons: 
J. C. Wood to Jamaica Hospital; P. V. Jackson to the 
Britannia; A. Maclean to the Royal Marines, Porte mouth; 
J. Chambers to the Royal Marines, Plymouth; and G. T. 
Bishop to the Pyramus. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 


Major R. J. Windle, in charge of the Station Hospital at 
Mount Abu, is appointed to the civil medical charge of the 
station in addition to his own duties. Major J. G. Harwood 
is transferred from the Punjab to the Bombay command. 
Major J. W. Cockerill has embarked at Southampton in the 
8.8. Canada for Cape Town. 


HONOURABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY OF LONDON. 


Surgeon- Lieutenant E. H. Myddelton-Gavey to be Surgeon- 
Captain. 
VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


Artillery : 2nd Devonshire (Western Division, Royal 
Garrison Artillery): Henry Woolmington Webber to be 
J.C. G. Macnab is borne as supernumerary whilst serving 
with the Royal Army Medical Corps in South Africa. Rifle: 
Surgeon- Lieutenant. Ist Fifeshire: Surgeon-Lieutenant 
2nd Volunteer Battalion the East Yorkshire Regiment: 
Captain Macleod resigns his commission. 3rd Volunteer 
Battalion the Cheshire Regiment: Surgeon-Lieutenant 
C. A. K. Renshaw to be Surgeon-Captain. 2nd Volunteer 
Battalion the Queen’s Own (Royal West Kent Regiment): 
John Herbert Crangle Fegan to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 
2nd (South) Middlesex: Surgeon-Captain S. H. Moore to 
be Surgeon-Major. 4th Volunteer Battalion the Durham 
Light Infantry: Surgeon-Captain H. A. Collinson resigns 
his commission ; Selby Wetherell Plummer to be Surgeon- 
Lieutenant. 

THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY. 


Notice is given in the London Gazette that the Queen's 
birthday will be celebrated in London alone on Wednesday, 
May 23rd, and at all other stations, naval and military, on 
Thursday, May 24th. 


TRANSVAAL WAR NOTES. 


General Sir William Butler, K.C.B., commanding the 
Western District, recently inspected the sick and wounded 
from South Africa who have recently arrived at the Stoke 
Hospital, Devonport. He spent a considerable time in the 
institution and made inquiries into the history and nature of 
each case. On leaving Sir William Butler expressed to the 
medical officer in charge (Lieutenant-Colonel J. R. Rahilly, 
A.M.S.) his pleasure at seeing the excellent arrangements for 
the treatment and comfort of the men. 

The steamship Clive arrived at Southampton on 
April 16th. She carried 318 invalids for the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, many of whom were housed in the huts 
in the rear of the building. On the following day the 
steamship Cheshire arrived at Southampton from the Cape; 
she brought 188 sick and wounded to Netley, making a total 
of 506 patients admitted into the Royal Victoria Hospital 
during the week. 

Major F. A. Harris, R.A.M.C., is among the wounded on 
board the Orotava, which left South Africa for England on 
March 31st. Major Burnside, R.A.M.C., is in medical charge 
of the vessel. | 

The Welsh Hospital, in charge of Major Cockerill, 
R. A. M. C., left England on April 14th. A considerable 
number of friends attended at Waterloo station, includ- 
ing Sir John Williams, chairman of the committee, and 
Lady Williams, Sir David Evans, treasurer, and Lady 
Evans, Mr. Wynne, Lord-Lieutenant of Merioneth, Professor 
Frederick Roberts, and Professor Alfred Hughes, the 
organising secretary. They embarked on the s.s. Canada. 

Mr John L. Langman has just received from Lord Roberts 
at Bloemfontein a telegram which shows how highly the 

efforts of the medical staff at the front are appreciated by 
the authorities. It runs as follows: ‘‘I inspected your 
hospi'al here yesterday and congratulate you heartily on the 


efficient state in which I found it. Its value to our R.A.M.C. 
and wounded cannot be over-estimated.— ROBERTS.” 

On Tuesday, April 10th, Professor Thomas Jones and 
Surgeon Stephens left Manchester for London, en route 
for South Africa. A large number of friends and students 
were on the platform and ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” and the 
„Men of Harlech ” were vigorously sung. 

The Kieler Zeitung of April 14th publishes a long extract 
from the Münchener Medicinische Wochenschrift, consisting 
of a letter received by Professor Esmarch from his late 
assistant Stabsarzt Dr. Hildebrandt, who went with the first 
Red Cross expedition to the Transvaal. The letter, which was 
dated Jacobsdal, Jan. 21st,” was of exceptionai interest 
because it was one of the first medical reports from the Boer 
army. Dr. Hildebrandt’s account of the local medical men 
was not very favourable. He said that the Free State surgeons 
who had been treating the wounded seemed to have had but 
little surgical training (schienen keine grosse Vorbildung in der 
Chirurgie genossen zu haben), and were neither capable of 
judging of the condition of a wound nor of undertaking the 
necessary operations. They used to sit on tbe beds of the 
wounded, speak encouragingly to them, and give them 
internal medicines, narcotics and purgatives. The majority 
of the wounds were suppurating extensively under the 
dressings; in some instances bandages too tightly applied 
had caused bedsores, in others the cases which the 
German surgeons undertook—for the most part gunshot 
wounds of the brain—were affected with complica- 
tions (cerebral abscess) which would have indicated 
the performance of an operation, but the favourable 
period for that was already past. The Germans had much 
trouble in putting things into better order, in addition to 
which there was at first great distrust of them on the part of 
the wounded, brought about by the efforts of the medical men 
of pro-British proclivities, who had preceded the Germans 
(das wohl grösstentheils auf die Bemühungen der englisch 
gesinnten Aerzte zuriickzufiihren war, die uns wichen). Dr. 
Hildebrandt described at much length the easy and prompt 
healing of the wounds caused by the small-bore bullets. 

Lord Iveagh has received a telegram announcing that the 
Irish Field Hospital has arrived at Bloemfontein, all well. 


— TRANSVAAL WAR CASUALTIES. 
It is officially announced that Surgeon-Captain Temple, 
Cape Volunteer Staff, reported wounded at Reddersburg on 
April 3rd, is not weunded. 


DEATHS IN THE SERVICES. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Alexander Scott (retired list), 
Royal Army Medical Corps, at Nahun Sirmur, Punjab, on 
April 4th. He joined the Army in 1859, and retired in 1890. 
He served in the New Zealand War of 1861-62 and also in 
the South African War of 1881. 

Fleet Surgeon Joshua Pasley Courtenay, R.N. (retired), on 
April 8th. He was appointed surgeon in 1860, became staff 


surgeon in 1872, and fleet surgeon 10 years later. He retired 
in 1890. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.— Messrs. Rebman, 


Limited, in the April issue of their catalogue announce two 
forthcoming volumes of the English edition of Lehmann’s 
Medicinische Handatlanten, a work which has already 
appeared in 13 different languages. The first, an ‘‘ Atlas 
and Epitome of Diseases caused by Accidents,” by Dr. E. 
Golebiewski of Berlin, will be ready shortly. It will 
contain 48 coloured plates, 200 text illustrations, and 
about 400 pages of text. The second, an Atlas and 
Epitome of General Surgery,” edited by Dr. Marwedel with 
the coöperation of Professor Dr. Czerny, is in prepara- 
tion. This will contain 200 coloured illustrations.—The 
spring list of new books and new editions issued by Messrs. 
A. and C. Black, the publishers of the recently issued 
useful little book Who's Who at the War,” announces the 
forthcoming publication of Microscopic Researches on 
Glycogen,” Part II., by Dr. O. Creighton. This volume, 
which will deal with snails and slugs in morphological and 
physiological correspondence with the lymph system of 
vertebrates, will contain nine plates and be issued in paper 
covers at the price of 7s. 66. Sexual Dimorphism in the 
Animal Kingdom,” a theory of the evolution of secondary 
characters, by Mr. J. T. Cunningham, M.A., price 12s. 6d. 
net, containing 32 illustrations, is also announced for publica- 
tion; as is Evolution and Theology,” by Dr. Otto Pfleiderer, 
Professor of Theology at the University at Berlin. 
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Correspondence, 


% Audi alteram partem.” 


THE MIDWIVES BILL. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sirs,—I have no desire or intention of engaging in news- 
paper controversy, but a perusal of the leading article on 
the Midwives Bill in your issue of April 7ih leads me to 
believe that a few words from one of its promoters may 
remove misconceptions and may assist those who are 
sincerely desirous of understanding its trae scope and intent. 

You rightly call attention to the expressed views of the 
General Medical Council, and in summarising them you ask 
how far they are safeguarded by the Bill as it now stands. 
Following the order of your summary I reply:—1. That 
the unlicensed practice of midwifery for gain as well as the 
false use of titles is made illegal by Clause 2 (2). 2. That 
the functions of the Midwives Board include the passing of 
regulations for the conduct and practice of midwives, and 
there is nothing to prevent their restricting such practice to 
normal cases if they are able to discover any infallible means 
of ascertaining in advance whether a case will be normal or 
not (Clause 4, I. (d)). 3. That the rules of the Midwives 
Board will be subject to the approval of the General 
Medical Council (Clause 4, I.). 4. That provision will 
be made in the Bill for re-imbursing the General Medical 
Council for any expenditure which they may incur in 
performing their duties under the Act. The Govern- 
ment have given notice of the necessary resolution (which 
cannot be moved by a private Member) upon which a 
clause to this effect will be introduced on the report stage. 
5. The conditions under which licences (certificates) will be 
granted to midwives will be such as the Board may deter- 
mine—Clause 4, I. (a)—and will, I should imagine, as they 
are subject to the approval of the General Medical Council, 
include such evidence of training experience and character 
as the Council may consider desirable. And these same 
rules might very well provide, and I think would rightly 
provide, that in cases of abnormality the mid wife should seek 
qualitied medical assistance. 

Let me here point out that this and similar matters are 
better dealt with by rules, settled at leisure by a limited 
number of experienced and responsible men, and capable 
of being from time to time altered, enlarged, or restricted, 
as experience may suggest, than by words in a statute, 
suggested perhaps without consideration, accepted without 
reflection and settled irrevocably without possibility of 
amendment or improvement. The tendency of all recent 
legislation is to leave details to be settled by rules, and the 
Midwives Board with its preponderance of medical men may 
surely be relied upon to frame rules which will command the 
confidence of the profession, stamped as they will be with 
the approval of the General Medical Council. So much for 
the main points insisted upon by the General Medical 
Council who must, ] think, allow that due ‘' deference” has 
been paid to their views, when they come to consider the 
Bill as it stands now. The only difference between us, if 
difference there is, is whether every detail shall be settled by 
Parliament, which sometimes makes mistakes (virtually irre- 
vocable), or by the Board, subject to the approval of the 
Council ; and I cannot but think that for the reasons I have 
given the procedure by rule will commend itself to them. 

I have said that these rules may provide for calling in 
medical assistance when necessary aud they may also provide, 
if the Council think desirable, for the after-care of mother 
and child, but it is another thing altogether to impose upon 
a woman who may be unable to leave her patient and who, 
in the country at least, may have no available messenger at 
her command, a statutory liability to send for a doctor and 
to penalise her if she does not. If there isa common law 
liability upon her or upon anyone else in the house at the 
time—husband or other relative—the Bill does not abrogate 
it, and if there is not why impose one now and on one 
person alone? There would never be a conviction 
under such a clause. These and kindred matters are 
merely regulations of practice and hardly require 
the cast-iron rigidity of express statutory enactment. 
With regard to evidence of character being required 
from applicants for a licence (certilicate), rules again will 
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provide for this, except in the case of those at present 
holding the certificates of the R. C P. Ireland or of the 
L. O. S., and as evidence of character is required before 
certificates are granted by those bodies I cannot cast upon 
them the slur of requiring fresh or further evidence without 
some proof that persons holding their certificate have proved 
unworthy in the past, and of this I have no suggestion. In 
any case local supervision would shortly weed out any in- 
different characters, and ideal perfection is perhaps hardly 
to be obtained at tbe outset. 

The only remaining point referred to in your article is 
with regard to the definition of midwife in the amended Bill 
which was introduced by me in all honesty and simplicity to 
meet an objection — very properly taken that otherwise the 
monthly nurse, who in popular phrase does habitually and 
for gain attend women in childbirth,” would come within the 
Bill. The definition seems to me to draw the needful 
distinction between the monthly nurse who attends where a 
doctor is engaged and with whom we do not seek to inter- 
fere, and the midwife who attends without medical assist- 
ance, whose training we seek to improve and whose practice 
we wish to regulate. This is the simple explanation of the 
change which appears to have aroused such strange and 
inexplicable misgivings, a change which commended itself 
to the draftsman of the Bill, to the Solicitor-General, who 
represented the Government during its passage through 
Grand Committee, and to Lord Thring, the greatest livin 
authority on drafting, and who at once realised, as I had 
always suspected, that the old definition, ‘‘a woman who 
undertakes for gain and in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act to attend women in childbirth,” was really nonsense 
and would render the Act a voluntary one, a woman who 
did not undertake to attend in accordance” with its 
provisions not being affected by it. The definition you quote 
as that of the General Medical Oouncil is not much better, 
as the rider who is not registered under the Medical Acts” 
is unnecessary in view of Clause 16; and if the Bill is only 
to apply to women who undertake to attend cases of natural 
labour a most dangerous, and in some cases criminal, class of 
practitioner would not come within it. This, of course, is 
hardly what the Council desire, but it would be the direct 
effect of their suggested definition. The explanation of the 
position of the definition clause, at the end of the Bill and 
not at the beginning, is equally simple. As drafted it was 
at the beginning. The Privy Council Office told us to put it 
at the end and that is why it is there now. 

In conclusion, Sirs, allow me to say that the General 
Medical Council and other representative bodies in the pro- 
fession have so often expressed their conviction that legisla- 
tion upon this question is necessary and desirable that now 
it is possible I can hardly believe they will hinder where 
they might help and ignore the traditions of an honourable 
profession by delaying a reform the need of which they 
recognise, because every line, every word, every comma does 
not fulfil their ideal of draftsmanship. In substance their 
views are accepted and adopted. 

I an, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


April 16th, 1900. J. H. JOHNSTONE. 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sins. Had Dr. Glover been present at the crowded and 
enthusiastic meeting at Cannon-street Hotel which unani- 
mously adopted the resolutions against the principle of the 
Midwives Bill and the views of those who like him support 
such registration 1 cannot doubt he would have taken a 
different attitude to that indicated by his letter published in 
THE LANCET of April 14th. A prolonged meeting especially 
consisting of busy medical practitioners is one calculated 
to become ‘‘ attenuated,” but those present at the meeting 
never numbered fewer than 30 at any stage of the pro- 
ceedings and represented South-East London only. His 
refusal to codperate with a large majority of his constituents 
(as proved by THE LANCET plébiscite) having been read to 
the meeting at his own request those present had no alterna- 
tive but to reply in the form of a resolution. The meeting 
was unanimous in adopting the rejoinder which Dr. Glover 
has received. 

But passing from this to the merits of the question, the 
Cannon-street Hotel meeting expressed what are the views 
held by an overwhelming majority of the profession. We are 
opposed to the principle of a Midwives Bill whereby women 
who have acquired a superficial training of a few months 
will be licensed as proficient in the practice of midwifery as 
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independent practitioners. This, we hold, would be opposed to 
the spirit and would be a reversal of the Medical Acts which 
were instituted for the guidance and safety of the public. It 
would farther be seriously detrimental to the advance of the 
science of midwifery. On the other hand, Dr. Glover and 
his friends who have been supporting the principle of 
midwives registration and playing with this Bill with the 
false hope of influencing details are beginning to see that 
their efforts have been abortive, and we are awakening to the 
fact that our ruling and so-called representative councils may 
rale but do not represent us and that they have by inertia and 
compromise endangered the interests of science and the life 
of our nation in the future. 

The Bill as now before the country does not provide for 
the midwife calling in medical aid in cases of danger; it 
certainly does not provide for punishing her should she fail 
to do so, and if it passes no Midwives Board could limit the 
powers given to her by Act of Parliament. But assuming 
it will acqaire this authority we are also asked to assume 
that it will extend in some miraculous manner to the midwife 
(be she trained or untrained as many thousands will be 
on the passing of the Bill) a power of diagnosis and a 
tactile sensibility, the acquisition of which frequently taxes 
the best of us. 

Take the attitude of the Council of the British Medical 
Association as typical of the compromising view. They are 
not quite satisfied with the present Bill and propose to 
perfect it by adding among other suggestions fora ‘‘ Mid- 
wives Bill as amended ” a schedule A, which was published 
in the British Medical Journal of March 24th and to which 
I refer your readers. The following are some of the 
cases in which the midwife (for I suppose the words 
“midwifery nurse” occurring in this schedule is a printer’s 
error) is required to demand medical assistance :—(a) In the 
case of a pregnant woman having a narrow pelvis or in 
hemorrhage or when the patient dies suddenly. (b) In the 
case of a woman during labour: in abnormal positions of the 
child, in smallness of the pelvis, or largeness of the child’s 
head; in excessive pains followed by exhaustion, in hemor- 
rhage, presenting placenta, ruptured perineum, threatened 
danger, or Geath; in the apparently dead new-born child, 
and so on. 

To my mind it seems preposterous for any body of medical 
men to suggest legislation which assumes that it is in the 
power of a woman after so many months’ superficial training 
to diagnose, and that at the earliest stages, abnormalities 
which are of frequent occurrence, or even to assume that her 
place is other than extra-vaginal. This attempt to cobble 
up a retrogressive Bill suggests the two blacks which make 
a white and should indicate to the normal conscience and 
intellect that there is a vital flaw in the nature of the 
material, a rottenness at the root of such a growth. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, ` 

Sydenham, April 16tb, 1900. F. LORIMER HART. 


„ This letter contains a contradiction on a matter of 
fact of our report. It is well that our readers should know 
that the report was accurate.— Ep. L. 


“THE STATISTICS OF THE ANTITOXIN 
TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA.” 
To the Editors of THA LANCET. 


Srrs,—I have read with interest Dr. Hewlett’s criticisms 
of my review of Mr. Paget's book on experiments on 
animals. I ought certainly to have spoken of omissions 
“from” and not “in” Mr. Paget’s book, and I accept the 
correction in a chastened spirit, making no excuses! This, 
however, is the only admission of error I can make. 

Dr. Hewlett suggests that by cleverly choosing my years 
I made the Somerset House figures support me. I desire to 
point out, however, that had I taken intervals of four years 
instead of five and concluded my table thus :— 


Death-rate per 1,000,000 living from diphtheria 1 ore =: 
I could have made the Registrar-General still more strongly 
ap my contention that the introduction of antitoxin in 

had synchronised with an increase of the death-rate. 
Dr. Hewlett correctly observes at the end of his letter that 
it is inconceivable that these figures were not before me 
when I compiled my tables, and as I deliberately did 
not select those that would have most strongly sup- 
ported my argument the fair inference to draw is 
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the very opposite to the one he suggests. It is always 
dangerous to impute unworthy tactics to an adversary 
who can have no motive for entering the arena of discussion 
but the elucidation of truth. However, I willingly take 
Dr. Hewlett’s own figures. He says, ‘‘if the figures for the 
years between 1892 and 1897 be inserted they show the very 
reverse of what Mr. Coleridge would have people believe.” 
The figures he gives for these years are : 


Year. Diphtheria. Croup. e and 
1892 eer 222 76 298 
1893 uas ese oos 318 71 389 
1859. wee 260 54 314 
1899e a’ a 292 61 343 
1897 246 281 


tie gee Sek 35 | 
Now if we take the death-rate for diphtheria per 1,000,000 
persons living to mean what it does mean and not something 
else, these figures show that it has risen from 222 in 1892 to 
246 in 1897. The figures in the intervening years fluctuate 
up and down. But Dr. Hewlett desires to include the death- 
rate from croup, and by so doing he certainly produces a fall 
in the combined figures from 298 to 281. But Dr. Hewlett 
has forgotten that the cases dealt with in the croup column 
were certainly not treated with antitoxin, for as yet there is 
fortunately no anti-croup serum on the market, and the fall 
in the death-rate from croup, which disease has had the 
advantage of being opposed by a treatment unvitiated by 
any quack nostrum, shows in a very striking manner the 
superiority of ordinary clinical methods. 

he death-rate from diphtheria proper being higher in 
1897 than it was in 1892 before the introduction of the anti- 
toxin treatment Dr. Hewlett attempts to counteract it by 
adding in the death-rate from croup which has both fallen 
heavily and escaped that treatment, and he then ‘points to 
the combined figures in the vain hope of assuring the public 
of the efficacy of antitoxin. This impossible enterprise shows 
that, in common with Mr. Paget, Dr. Hewlett’s prejudices 
are stronger than his arithmetic. 

I an, Sirs, yours faitbfally, 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 
Victoria-street, London, S. W., April 17th, 1900. 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRS, —I am obliged to yoa for letting me see Mr. 
Coleridge’s letter. 

The point at issue between Mr. Coleridge and myself 
may be stated as follows. Mr. Ooleridge contends that 
antitoxin is of no value and adduces certain figures from 
the records of Somerset House which, he says, support his 
contention. I, on the other hand, assert that the tigures of 
Somerset House if taken in their entirety, which is the only 
fair method, so far from supporting Mr. Coleridge, prove, 1f 
they prove anything, as I stated (piease note the limitation), 
the very reverse. Mr. Coleridge speaks of ‘‘ Dr. Hewlett’s 
own figures.” They are not my.own figures, every one, with 
the exception of those of case mortality which are London 
Coonty Council figures, belongs to Somerset House and the 
table which I quoted, so far from being compiled by myself, 
is printed in extenso in the Registrar-General’s Report for 
1897 (p. xzxiii.). 

With regard to the identity of croup and diphtberia Mr. 
Coleridge will have none of it. Yet I still assert that the 
majority of cases of croup are cases of laryngeal diphtheria ; 
in this lan supported by the general opinion of the medical 
profession, and also by Somerset House. If croup has nothing 
to do with diphtheria, why does Somerset House go to the 
trouble of misleading the public by adding together the 
death-rates from diphtheria and croup and printing a 
separate column of the combined death-rate from croup and 
diphtheria? My view of the identity of croup and diph- 
theria, which is not my own view alone, is absolutely sup- 
ported by Somerset House, on which Mr. Coleridge relies, as 
the quotation from the Registrar-General’s report for 1898, 
given in my first letter, proves. 

However, I am quite willing to omit all reference to croup 
and to take the diphtheria figures only. With regard to 
‘(choosing his years” (the whole sentence was ‘cleverly 
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choosing his years and ignoring the admitted identity of 
croup and diphtheria”) I again assert that Mr. Coleridge, 
consciously or unconsciously, Aas chosen his years. Mr. 
Coleridge says that if he had taken the four-yearly period, 
1892 and 1896, the figures would still have supported 
bim. Qaite so. But if Mr. Coleridge had taken the years 
2893 and 1897, and the chances are the same that he might 
have done so, would they have supported him? No; they 
would have done the very reverse. By picking out figures 
for certain years, instead of giving all the figures, Mr. 
Coleridge ts, I am quite ready to admit unconsciously, 
choosing his years. By giving the figures for ali the years 
I show that the diphtheria death-rate was steadily rising 
up to the time when antitoxin was introduced. Since 
that time the diphtheria death-rate has been falling. 
Why should Mr. Coleridge choose 1892 and 1897 and 
say that because the diphtheria death-rate has risen from 
222 to 246, therefore antitoxin is of no value? Have I not 
an equal right to take the years 1893 and 1897, and, because 
the diphtheria death-rate has fallen from 318 to 246, to 
argue that therefore aatitoxin is of great value? My argu- 
ment is just as valid as Mr. Coleridge’s, 1892 and 1893 being 
both pre-antitoxin years. The fact is, that in each case the 
argument is based on selected figures, and being so is invalid 
and is mere statistical juggling. 

Mr. Coleridge says I have forgotten that the cases of croup 
were not treated with antitoxin and that the decline in the 
death-rate trom croup ‘‘ shows in a very striking manner the 
superiority of ordinary clinical methods.” I assert that the 
decline in the croup deatb- rate is due to a change in nomen- 
clature. Lut admitting the validity of and following 
Mr. Coleridge’s line of argument places Mr. Coleridge in the 
following dilemna. The steady rise in the death-rate from 
diphtheria up to the very time when antitoxin was introduced 
shows ‘‘in a very striking manner” the inferiority of ordinary 
clinical methods, while the decline in the death-rate from 
diphtheria since the introdaction of antitoxin demonstrates 
in an equally striking manner the superiority of antitoxin 
treatment! The fact is, death-rate is absolutely worth- 
less as an estimate of the value of a special line of treat- 
ment; case mortality is the only true test. In an in- 
fectious or contagious disease, whether it be diphtheria 
or scarlet fever or any other, the cure of a larger pro- 
portion of cases of the disease sets at liberty an increased 
number of individuals who may bear the infective particles 
and spread the disease, so that the incidence of the disease 
might not be lessened although the case mortality were 
greatly dimished by improved treatment. This fact is 
practically applied in dealing with outbreaks of infective 
diseases among our domestic animals; we do not attempt to 
save their lives but we stamp out the disease with the pole- 
axe or knife. Finally, Mr. Coleridge says that I have 
attempted to assure the public of the efficacy of antitoxin 
treatment. I have done nothing of the kind, I have asserted 
and still assert that the figures of Somerset House so far 
from supporting Mr. Coleridge, prove, tf they prove anything, 
the very reverse. Whatever my own arithmetic may be the 
arithmetic I have quoted is that of Somerset House. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


RICHARD T. HEWLETT. 
Jenner Institute of Preventive Medicine, S. W., 
April 19th, 1900. 


* „ We sent Mr. Coleridge’s letter to Dr. Hewlett for 
reply.— ED. L. 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRS,— In reference to some remarks that have lately 
appeared in your columns the following figures may be of 
interest. An epidemic of diphtheria made its appearance 
in this district during the months of February and March, 
1899. In all 40 cases were notified, the number of deaths 
recorded being five. Of this number two were not treated 
with the antitoxin and proved fatal; No. 3 was not injected 
until the fourth day, the result not being satisfactory. 
No. 4, that of a pregnant woman, was treated on the first 
day; she aborted, the hamorrhage being severe, with a fatal 
result. No. 5 was not injected until the third day, the result 
being fatal. Of the remaining 35 cases the whole rapidly 
improved under the treatment, in each case the injection 
being used within the first 24 hours. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
N. CULLINAN., M.D. Brux., D.P.H. Dub., 

April 10th, 1900. Medical Officer of Health, Risca. 


*,* This correspondence must now cease.— ED. L. 


THE CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER ON 
MEDICAL ORGANISATION. 


To the Editors of THE LANCE®. 


Sirs,—I desire through the medium of THE LANCET to 
make known to the profession the arrangements that have 
been made in connexion with the forthcoming Conference on 
Medical Organisation, &c. It will be remembered that the 
Conference has been convened at the instance of the Medical 
Guild, Manchester, and that the decision as to where it 
should meet was taken by a vote amongst the various 
societies. The voting papers were issued last December to 
all known societies and to all the branches of the British 
Medical Association in England and Wales and had to be 
returned by March lst. The places selected as most suitable 
were London and Manchester, and the result was by a small 
majority in favour of the latter city. The Memorial Hall in 
Albert-square has accordingly been engaged for the purpose. 
Up to date 35 societies and five branches of the British 
Medical Association have promised to send delegates, but 
the committee still hope to receive the names of a few more 
societies willing to ccdperate. The expenses are to be 
defrayed by a contribution of 6d. per member from each 
society represented, and this should be sent to the honorary 
treasurer, Mr. S. Bagley, Clowes-street, West Gorton, 
Manchester, not later than April 25th. The meetings of 
the Conference will be open to all members of the profession 
who care to come, though none but delegates will be 
allowed to speak or vote, and it is hoped that many practi- 
tioners in the neighbourhood of Manchester, at least, will 
avail themselves of the opportunity and show by their 
presence that they are in sympathy with the objects of the 
Conference. 


All societies sending delegates were invited to frame resolu- 
tions for discussion at the Conference and to send them to the 
secretary by March lst. From these and the papers promised 
the ageoda paper has been prepared and was distributed 
to delegates and the ‘secretaries of all societies in the first 
week of April. In order to make the decisions of the Con- 
ference really representative of the opinions of the profession 
it is necessary that these motions should be carefully 
considered by all societies and their delegates instructed 
how to vote. The meetings will take place on May lst, 
2nd, and 3rd, with two sessions on each day, the 
morning session commencing at 10 and the afternoon 
session at 2. The formal opening of the Conference will 
be by Mr. Alderman Walmsley, J.P., the President of the 
Medical Guild, and the actual proceedings will be commenced 
by a paper by Mr. Victor Horsley on the Medical Acts, 
and subsequently motions on the same subject and on 
the General Medical Council will be submitted. At the 
afternoon session Mr. R. B. Anderson, F. R. O. S. Eng., will 
read a paper on Medical and Corporate Reform, the midwives 
question will be discussed, and thereafter the subject of 
medical education will be considered. On the second day 
the morning session will be opened by Mr. George Brown 
(London) with a paper on Medical Charities, their Relations 
to the Public and to the Profession, and motions bearing 
on the management and abuse of these will afterwards be 
discussed, while the remainder of the session will be 
devoted to the subject of death certification reform. 
The afternoon session will be opened by Dr. T. 
Whiteside Hime of Bradford with a paper on Professional 
Secrecy and our Relations with the Criminal Law. There- 
after a motion on the working of the Vaccination Act 
will be discussed, and then four papers and a motion on 
various aspects of Contract Practice will be considered. 
The papers are by Dr. A. Cox (Gateshead), Dr. Alex. Stewart 
(Manchester), Mr. Geo. Jackson, F. R. C. S. Eng. (Plymouth), 
and Mr. Murtaugh Houghton (Ilford). 


The subject of Medical Organisation will be the burden of 
the third day, and the proceedings will be commenced by Dr. 
Glover with a paper on Some Debated Points in the Politics 
of the Profession, followed by Dr. Jepson with a paper on 
Medical Organisation. The two previous days will have 
demonstrated clearly the utility or otherwise to the pro- 
fession of a conference on these lines, and at the morning 
session motions will be submitted with the object of 
eliciting the opinions of the profession as to the general 
character of future organisation and of coming to some 
decision on the subject. In the afternoon a statement of 
accounts will be rendered by the honorary treasurer and a 
paper will be read by Mr. Garrett Horder (Cardiff) on the 
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British Medical Association from a General Practitioner's 
Point of View. A motion asking the Conference to appoint 
a committee to carry out its decisions will then be considered 
and the discussion of a further motion instructing this 
committee what action to take to give effect to the decisions 
of the Conference on the question of organisation will bring 
the labours of the delegates to a close. 

In conclusion, my committee venture to hope that this will 
prove to be the first of a series of annual conferences on 
similar lines, fully believing that such a result will be of the 
utmost benefit to our profession and calculated to add to its 
dignity and status. 

; I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
S. CRAWSH AW, M.B. Vict., 


= Honorary Secretary. 
Ashton-under-Lyne, April 16th, 1900. 


THE BACTERIOLOGY OF TYPHOID FEVER. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sr1rs,—In his recent Goulstonian Lectures Dr. Horton- 
Smith professes to give an account of the history of seram- 
diagnosis, but makes no mention of either my name or my 
work. Since bis lectures may possibly be taken as authorita- 
tive on the subject, and as Dr. Horton-Smith is not alone in 
either ignoring or being ignorant of my share in the inven- 
tion, I am induced to ask you to give publicity to the 
enclosed communication. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
ALBERT 8. GRUNBAUM. 


April 14th, 1900. 
l [ENCLOSURE] 


(TRANSLATION. ] 


Die Unterzeichneten bestätigen 
gerne dass Herr Dr. A. S. Grünbaum 
zu Anfang des Jahres 1896 an dem 
Krankenmaterial der I. medicin- 
ischen Klinik in Wien systema- 
tische Versucbe über die Aggluti- 
nation von Typbus- u. Oholera- 
bacterien durch das Blutserum 
von Kranken u. Gesunden an- 

estelit hat, und dass erim März, 
896. also aoge vor der diesbezug- 
lichen Publication des Herrn 
Widal, an zwei Typhusfillen der 
Klinik die Beobachtung gemacht 
hat, dass ibr Blutserum in be- 
deutender M Typhus- 
bacillen agglutinire. Herr Griin- 
baum war sich der djagnostischen 
Verwerthbarkeit dieses Befundes 
vollkommen dewusst, u. er zögerte 
mit der Publication derselben nur 
mit Rücksicht auf die Noth- 
wendigkeit, die Verlässlichkeit der 
Reaction an einer grösseren Anzahl 
von Typhuafüllen zu erbiirten. 

Herr Dr. A. S. Griinbaum hat 
demnach die Agglutinationare- 
action des Typhus-serums selbst- 
ständig entdeckt und es ist Sache 
der erechtigkeit dies anzuer- 
kennen. 


The undersigned confirm with 
pleasure that Dr. A. S. Griinbaum 
at the commencement of the year 
1896 made systematic experiments 
withthe material of No. 1 Clinical 
Ward in Vienna on the agglutina- 
tion of typhoid and cholera 
bacteria by the serum of both sick 
and healthy persons, and that in 
March, 1896, therefore long before 
the publication of M. Widal on 
this subject, be had observed in 
two cases of typhoid inthe ward, 
that their serum, in considerable 
dilution, ric) pete tl ty phoid 
bacilli. Mr. Grunbaum was fully 
aware of the diagnostic utility of 
this observation, and he delayed 
publishing it only on account of 


typhoid. 
Dr. A. S. Grünbaum therefore 
discovered the agglutination 


reaction of typhoid serum inde- 
pendently and to acknowledge 
this is a matter of justice. 


(Signed) 1 Does Dr. NOTHWAGEL, 


Wien, am 8. März, 1900. 


Docent Dr. MaNNABERG. 


THE PREVENTION OF RHEUMATIC 
ENDOCARDITIS. 


To the Editors of TH" LANOET. 


Sirs,—In the recent discussion on the Treatment of 
Rheumatism the most anxious consideration in the minds 
of the speakers was evidently and naturally a desire to 
secure the therapeutic measure best calculated to prevent 
the development of cardiac complications. The various 
suggestions and records of experience advanced in the 
discussion will, no doubt, be carefully studied by the pro- 
fession, and in this way it is to be hoped the subject will 
be placed on a more practical basis. There is, however, one 
aspect of the question to which I find no explicit reference, 
and I shall be glad if you will allow me through your 
columns to draw attention to it. 

It is admitted that in a considerable proportion of cases 
valvular disease develops in children and adolescents without 
any serious degree of arthritis and often with but slight 
constitutional disturbance. The experience is only too 
common in which one finds an endocardial murmur with 
no more definite history than an admission of slight pains 


in the limbs, or an attack of sore-throat, or some other con- 
dition known to be one of the rheumatic manifestations 
common in early life, the event at the time having been 
considered a trifling affair demanding neither rest in bed nor 
medical advice. With a view to try to prevent these 
disastrous occurrences, what I venture to suggest is that 
those responsible for the education of the profession should 
include in their teaching the proposition that it is the duty 
of every practitioner who discovers in any family under his 
care the evidences of rheumatism to warn the parents that 
even an apparently slight illness in any one of their children 
may be a rbeumatic incident carrying with it the risk of 
heart disease. It is only in this way that the early and 
complete rest universally allowed to be the best protection 
against endocarditis can be secured for these children, and 
it seems reasonable to anticipate that were such a measure 
generally adopted the number of cases of heart disease 
developing under the circumstances just referred to would be 
sensibly diminished. In any event the practitioner could at 
least console himself with the reflection that he had done his 
best to secure the prevention of this grave calamity. So far 
as I have seen the responsibility which it is here suggested 
rests upon the profession is not insisted on in the teaching 
of the day. Hence I venture to ask your assistance in 
emphasising it. I am, Sirs, yours faithfally, 
Weymouth-street, W., April 14tb, 1900. O. O. HAWTHORNE. 


“SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION.” . 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRs, —It might have been well, for the sake of your 
readers, if I had given an extract from Jenner's treatise in 
my letter in THE LANCET of April 14th, which would save 
the trouble of referring to a work not always easy to obtain. 
It will be found on page 176. 


In the early part of this inquiry I felt far more anxious res ing 
the inflammation of the inoculated arm than at present ; yet that this 
affection will go on to a greater extent than could be wished is a 
circumstance sometimes to be expected. As this can be checked or 
even entirely subdued by very simple means I see no reason why the 
patient should feel an uneasy hour, becanse an application may not be 
absolutely necessary. About the tenth or eleventh day, if the pustule 
has proceeded regularly, the appearance of the arm will almost toa 
certainty indicate whether this is to be expected or not. Should it 
happen, nothing more need be done than to apply a single drop of the 
aq. lythargyr. acetati upon the pustule, and having suffered it to 
remain two or three minutes to cover the effervescence surrounding 
the pustule with a piece of linen dipped in the aqua lythargyr. compos. 
The former may be repeated twice or thrice during the day, the latter as 
often as it may feel agreeable to the patient. 


A good deal of good could be done by providing those who 
are vaccinated with some ointment of precipitated sulphur 
or the dry powder and a piece of plaster, giving directions 
for applying this to the vesicle at the end of the week and 
covering with a piece of linen and then the plaster; or that 
the child should be seen for advice if there is any sign of 
severe inflammation.—I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

ROBERT J. LEE. 

Gunterstone-road, West Kensington, April 14th, 1900. 


MANCHESTER. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Stockport Workhouse. 


For a long time past the board of guardians of the 
Stockport Union have been face to face with the necessity 
for hospital extension. One proposal was to extend the 
present workhouse at Shaw Heath and an alternative one 
has been to build a hospital at Stepping Hill. Endless dis- 
cussion has taken place, but the question seems now 
to be approaching a settlement. On April 9th it was 
proposed and eventually carried: That the board proceed 
to take steps to build hospitals at Stepping Hill and leave 
the existing workhouse as it is at present.” The mover of 
the resolution said it would cost something like £70,000 to 
make the extensions required at Shaw Heath and would be 
less costly in the end to build at Stepping Hill. In the 
estimate an additional sum of £11,000 was put down for 
imbecile wards, but they would not be required. A Select 
Committee of the House of Commons had reported in favour 
of transferring the care of imbeciles to county authorities, 
and he said that Mr. Dansey, the Poor-law inspector for the 
district, had informed some of the guardians that it was 
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certain that in a short time they would be taken out of the 
workhouses. ‘‘Another reason against providing any more 
workhouse accommodation at present was the recommenda- 
tion that as far as possible the deserving poor, as distin- 
guished from the undeserving, should be placed in cottage 
homes, where they might live very much as they had been 
accustomed.” The evidences of more humane treatment 
of the poor are more and more numerous, and would 
have given a terrible shock to the workhouse authorities of 
Oliver Twist’s time. 


Karth-shocks at Pendleton. 


Some short time ago very distinct ‘‘ earth-shocks” 
disturbed a good number of the people at Pendleton, and 
there was a short discussion on the subject at a meeting of 
the Manchester Geological Society on April 10th. Mr. 
De Rance stated in a letter that ‘‘the earth-wave in 
Pendleton and Seedley, though fortunately exceedingly 
slight, doing no further damage, apparently, than bringing 
down a coping-stone of St. James’s Charch, Church-street, 
was remarkable for the amount of noise experienced both 
on the surface and underground at Pendleton Colliery, ata 
depth of 3500 feet. In this respect it corresponded with the 
earthquakes he had experienced at Preston and Stoke- 
upon-Trent.” Mr. Stirrup said that it was probably due 
to fault-slipping or perhaps from a little sinking 
going on in those lately worked coal districts. Mr. 
Dickinson stated that on April 7th in the Pendleton 
district at 1.17 A.M. he both heard and felt the earth- 
shock. The sound was as if the mortar of the walls 
were being crushed and dribbles of lime came down his 
bedroom chimney. It awoke and alarmed his household. 
The general opinion was that the shock was due to some 
earth-slip. An immense bed of sand overlays the district and 
the draining of the water from this sand might have some- 
thing to do with the Pendleton people having such un- 
pleasant experiences as they had of these earth-shocks. All 
seemed, therefore, to attribute the occurrence to a purely 
local cause. 


Preston and the Inebriates Act. 


The Inebriates Act was enforced for the first time in 
Preston on April 10th, when Mary McManus, a notorious 
character, was committed for three years. She seems to be 
one of the victims to a propensity that has become irresistible, 
having been 97 times before the court. Most of last year she 
spent in prison through drink. It is said that she has often 
pleaded to be sent to a home for drunkards. 


Unsound Meat ? 


Four hours were spent by the Rochdale borough magistrates 
on April 11th in inquiring into a charge preferred against a 
local butcher of exposing for sale seven pieces of beef said 
to be unfit for human food. The town clerk conducted the 
prosecution. The evidence was as conflicting as that of 
experts often is. On one side the nuisance inspector, the 
sub-inspector, Sergeant Standring, and Mr. Herbert, the 
veterinary surgeon, found the beef to be dark, flabby. wet, 
devoid of fat, and totally unfit for human food.” It 
was therefore seized, condemned by a magistrate, 
and destroyed. The defending solicitor, on the other 
hand, said that he had 15 witnesses to prove that the 
meat was perfectly sound, that the animal was bought 
from a farmer at Shaw for £18 and was in good condition. 
Half the carcass went to a shop which the butcher had 
a“ Littleborough and the other half to the Rochdale shop. Dr. 
Pitcairn, the medical officer of health of Littleborough, and 
the nuisance inspector of the same place stated in evidence 
that the Littleborough beef was perfectly sound. Mr. H. 
Baker, veterinary surgeon, of Rochdale, said he examined 
the beef seized and found it sound, but it is not quite clear 
from the report which portion he refers to. The Little- 
borough beef was also pronounced ' perfectly sound and 
healthy” by Mr. J. B. Wolstenholme, veterinary surgeon, of 
Manchester, and similar evidence was given by others. Beef 
that is dark, flabby, wet, and devoid of fat is not perfectly 
healthy, and one cannot help asking if the Littleborough 
and the Rochdale beef were from the same carcass. It 
lo: ki as if possibly there might have been a substitution 
which would account for the discrepancy in the evidence and 
for what may have been a miscarriage of justice, for the 
magistrates declared that owing to the conflicting expert 
evidence in the case the summons would be dismissed.” 

April 17th. 


SCOTLAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


Graduation Ceremonial of the Edinburgh University. 

THE spring graduation ceremonial of the Edinburgh 
University took place on Saturday, April 14th, in the 
M'Ewan Hall. Among those gentlemen on whom the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred were two 
medical men—Mr. C. D. F. Phillips, M.D. Aberd., LL.D., and 
Mr. Anderson Stuart, M.D. Edin., Professor of Physiology in 
the University of Sydney. This degree was also conferred 
on, among others, His Excellency the Hon. Joseph Hodges 
Choate, Ambassador for the United States of America at 
St James's, and on Miss Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.R. Met. Soc., 
F E.S. Ia presenting this lady to the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Dean drew attention to the fact tbat this was the first 
occasion on which an honorary degree had been conferred on 
a woman by the University of Edinburgh. Professor Seth, 
who occupies the chair of Moral Philosophy, delivered the 
usual address to the graduates. The service in St. Giles’s 
Cathedral was conducted by the Rev. Professor Patrick, the 
Rev. A. R. Yeoman, and the Rev. J. B. Hastings. 


The Laboratory of the Scottish Asylums. 


The report of the pathologist of the Laboratory of the 
Scottish Asylums (Dr. W. Ford Robertson) for the year 
1899 is an interesting account of tbe work done in the 
laboratory and the objects aimed at. During the year nine 
medical men received a Jaboratory course of instruction. 
Four of these were assistant medical officers of the 
associated asylums, two were from English asylums, and 
three were medical men not officially connected with such 
institutions. Dr. Robertson calls attention to the value 
of the library connected with the laboratory and points out 
that by means of this organisation the difficulty experienced 
by assistant medical officers of asylums in gaining access to 
neurological literature is now removed. All the important 
home and foreign neurological journals are to be had from 
the library, and these are purposely kept unbound, so that 
single numbers can be sent by post to those applying for a 
loan of them. Dr. Robertson expresses his regret that only 
seven reports had been issued during the year, and explains 
that delay in sending out reports has been due to the fact 
that throughout the year he had been very fully occcupied 
with the Text-book of Pathology in Relation to Mental 
Diseases which he had undertaken to produce with 
the consent of the committee. The demonstration sets 
of microscopic preparations had been largely in request 
duting the year. It has been provisionally arranged that the 
pathology of the acute insanities shall be made the subject 
of special investigation in the Jaboratory. If this purpose is 
carried out the inquiry will extend over a number of years, 
necessitating as it will researches of a histological, bacterio- 
logical, and chemical nature. Dr. Robertson then proceeds, 
in answer to a request which had been made to him, to 
explain in a manner comprehensible to non-medical persons 
the objects of the laboratory and the means used to further 
them. He shows in the most lucid manner the importance 
of scientific investigation in medicine, and of pathological 
work more especially, pointing out also the necessity of 
appointing men to give their whole energies to such work. 
Most important, however, are the statements which 
Dr. Robertson makes towards the end of his report. In 
considering the aims and methods of the laboratory he says 
that the question must be faced whether or not the efforts at 
present put forth are adequate for the attainment of the 
objects in view. There were two standards by which this 
might be judged: (1) the amount of work waiting to be done 
and (2) what was being done by people of other countries. 
The amount waiting to be done was limitless and recent dis- 
coveries had opened up vast fields of research. A specially 
important recent development had been in the department of 
chemical] investigation and there were the strongest reasons 
for expecting most important results from this line of 
investigation. In the Scottish Laboratory, however, 
there was neither room nor equipment for such work 
although it was imperative that it should be taken 
up. As regarded the work done in other countries Scotland 
was, even proportionately, far behind England, the Unite 

States, Italy, Germany, and France as regarded the part she 
took in the work. In England the London County Council 
had built and equipped a laboratory for this work which was 
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carried on at a cost of £1000 a year, while in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire each of the large asylums had a pathologist who 
was almost exclusively engaged in research work. In the 
United States the greatest effort was being made in 
the State of New York. In 1895 the Legislature had 
authorised the establishment by the State Commission 
in Lunacy of ‘‘a department for the special study of 
mental pathology and allied subjects in connexion with 
the State hospitals, and primarily for their benefit.” 
The Pathological Institute of the New York State 
Hospitals had been the outcome of this. This institute was 
now in fall working order and contained eight departments— 
viz., those of Normal Histology, Pathological Histology, 
Cellular Biology, Bacteriology, Physiological Chemistry, 
Psychology, Anthropology, and Oomparative Neurology. 
Each department was in charge of a specialist, the whole 
being under the supervision of a director. This laboratory 
cost over £7000 a year. In Italy practically every university 
and asylum had its institute or laboratory in which the work 
could be pursued. To remedy the present state of 
matters in Scotland Dr. Robertson is of opinion that 
chemical physiology and pathology must be taken up and 
assigned to a thoroughly trained chemical physiologist. 
At least two separate departments were needed in the 
Jaboratory—a histological or anatomical and a chemical. 
Each should be in charge of a specialist whose duty it 
should be to make original investigations in his own field 
and to encourage the prosecution of similar work by others, 
both in the laboratory and in the various asylams. Sucha 
scheme would cost double the amount of money at present 
expended, but even that would not be out of proportion to the 
amount at present spent by the London County Council and 
the New York State Commission in Lunacy. The only other 
way in which the difficulty might be solved lay in the provi- 
sion of an endowment. The work had claims to which the 
attention of wealtby philanthropists might justly be directed 
and it was easy to believe that those claims only needed to be 
clearly represented to ensure a ready response in some 
quarter or other. An appendix to the report gives a list of 
publications containing records of researches carried out in 
the laboratory or in association with it. The report of the 
General Board of the Royal Asylum speaks in the highest 
terms of the work done by Dr. Robertson. The board have 
decided to accept the offer of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh, to occupy its laboratory when the lease of their 
present premises expires in August. The board heartily 
concur in all that Dr. Robertson says in his report for 
1899. The expenditure for the year amounted to £630 6s. 1d. 
The associated asylums had contributed £650 10s., so that 
there was a small balance on the right side. Dr. T. 8. Clouston 
is to continue to act as secretary and treasurer, and Dr. 
Oampbell Clark was appointed chairman of the executive 
committee for the year. 
April 17th. 


IRELAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


Mater Misericordia Hospital, Dublin. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Caristian, accompanied by 
her Excellency Lady Cadogan, the Countess of Arran, and 
Lord Chelsea, paid a visit to the Ma'er Misericordiæ Hospital 
at noon on April 17th. The distinguished visitors were 
received by the Lady Superior, with Sir Francis Cruise, 
Sir Christopher Nixon, and the other members of the 
medical staff, by whom they were conducted through the 
spacious wards of this the largest of the Irish clinical 


hospitals. 
The Royal Hospital. 

Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by the Dake of 
Connaught, paid a visit to the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, 
on April 15th, and was presented with a bouquet by the 
oldest inmate of the institution. 

The Irish Field Hospital. 


Lord Iveagh bas received a telegram announcing that the 
Irish Field Hospital has arrived at Bloemfontein—all well. 


Death of Mr. Robert Glasgow Patteson. 


Mr. R. Glasgow Patteson of Lower Baggot-street, Dublin, 
died on April 11th after an illness of some duration. He 
was a distinguished graduate of the University of Dablin, a 


Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, and 
recently a member of its Court of Examiners in Surgery. 
He was, moreover, for some years one of the surgeons to the 
Meath Hospital and County Dublin Infirmary, where his 
death leaves a vacancy in the staff of that important clinical 
institution—deficient just now on account of the absence of 
Sir William Stokes, who is at the seat of war in South 
Africa. Mr. Patteson was the author of many contributions 
to the literature ‘of medicine, surgery, and dermatology, 
and was universally recognised here as a man of the highest 
promise. He was in delicate health for some months, but 
his untimely death at the age of 38 years has been a source 
of grief to his many friends. He died at his mother’s 
residence near Dundalk, and was interred in the family 
burial-place there. 


The Ulster Medical Society. 

At the usual monthly meeting of the Ulster Medical 
Society held on April 5th Dr. Howard Sinclair showed a 
patient after six months’ open-air treatment for acute pul- 
monary phthisis and Dr. J. 8. Darling read (a) notes on a 
case of Intussusception treated by Inflation of the Bowel and 
notes on two cases of Intestinal Obstruction with Special 
Reference to Misleading Cessation of Acute Symptoms. In 
the discussion which followed Dr. W. Calwell, Dr. H. L. 
M‘Kisack, Dr. A. Fullerton, Dr. A. B. Mitchell, Dr. John 
Campbell, Dr. J. Lynass, and Professor Byers took part. A 
resolution was unanimously passed expressing the sympathy 
of the members of the socie y with Dr. J. B. Moore in the 
recent vexatious trial through which he has been obliged to 
pass and congratulating him on the result of the legal 
proceedings. 


The Infectious Diseases Hospital, Belfast. 


At a meeting of the Belfast Asylum Committee held on 
April 9th the medical superintendent, Dr. W. Graham, 
presented a report giving statistics as to the views held by 
asylum authorities on the quantity of Jand required for such 
institutions. The General Board of Lunacy (Edinburgh) has 
steadily pressed the view that no district asylum should 
possess less than a quarter of an acre of land per patient 
accommodated, and the following tabular statement, 
embracing all the district asylums in Scotland and extracts 
from the report, shows the result of this recommendation :— 


Acreage of land Asylum at 
District attached to the asylum, date of 

Asylums of exclusive of land last official 

Scutland. occupied by buildings. inspection. 
Argyll 622... ... ꝗ .᷑ M 371 
Ayr. 104 358 
Banff 140 129 
Elgin 144 142 
Eis 94 411 
Haddington ... 41 125 
Ioverness 8 176 503 
Mid- Lothian ... 108 242 
Perth : 71 321 
Roxburgh 33 214 
Sterling 267 : 441 
Glasgow city... 347 554 
Govan i 171 444 
Lanark ... 606 430 


* Tt will be found that in Dublin the average number of patients per 
acre are four; in Cork, nine; Mullingar, two; Londonderry, one and a 
half ; Omagh, four and a half; Monagham, seven ; Downpatrick, three 
and a half; and in Antrum, three. The recently erected asylum in 
England, the West Sussex Asylum, which has just been built (1899), has 
245 acres of land for 450 patients; the Middlesex Asylum Committee 
(Napsbury) has just purchased 406 acres to build xn asylum for 1000 
patients aod the Leeds Asylum (Menston) has 318 acres for 925 


patients.” In conclusion, the report of Dr. W. Graham contained the 
following :—* Extract from the State Commission on Lunacy (New 
York).—°* We regard the extension of the agricultural experiment as 


one in entire harmonary with modern methods of treament and of 
pleasant promise as a means of relieving the institution of patients 
who no longer need the appurtengnces of a less lenient custody behind 
stone walls, grated windows, and@bolted doors. 

Alderman J. Graham, M. D. RU I. (chairman of the Pablic 
Health Committee), said that it was proposed to allow for 
the 850 patients in Belfast double the land of any of the 
other asylums. If the medical superintendent wanted more 
land no one would support him more readily than he 
would. A special meeting of the corporation is to be 
called to receive a deputation from the asylum governors 
and to consider the whole subject. The questions at 
issue are really the following. The Public Health Committee 
of the corporation advocate the building of an infectious 
diseases hospital outside the city of Belfast, at Purdysburn, 
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and they propose to alienate from the asylum grounds there 
65 acres of ground for this purpose. The asylum authorities, 
on tbe advice of their medical officer (Dr. W. Grabam), 
` say that if this is done it will be utterly impossible to carry 
on the modern out-door plan of the treatment of lunacy. If 
the infectious diseases hospital were built as suggested, Dr. 
W. Graham calculates that only 88 acres would be left for 
the asylum, and that under these circumstances it would be 
wiser to abandon Purdysburn altogether and to seek another 
asylum site. But there is a third view, and that is the one 
advocated by the deputation of medical men representing 
the great bulk of the profession who appeared before the 
City Council recently and advised against the Purdysburn 
district for the infectious hospital on the ground of its great 
distance from Belfast, and recommended the site at the old 
asylum in Grosvenor-street. lt is also stated that there is 
another convenient site available at Old Park. The Public 
Health Committee ask for 65 acres at Purdysburn for the 
Infectious Diseases Hospital. Some advocate taking a much 
less area, and they say that at Birmingham the Infectious 
Diseases Hospital has an estate of only 27 acres (and that 
hospital is much larger than the one proposed for Belfast), 
and that if the Public Health Committee of Belfast would 
shrink their demands for the infectious hospital, room might 
be found at Purdysburn for both it and the asylum, as 
additional land can be rented or bought there. The diff- 
culty about this solution is that the wisdom of having an 
infectious diseases hospital near an asylum is questionable, 
and it is said that the Board of Control of Asylums in Dublin 
may in the end be obliged, by the force of scientific alienist 
opinion, to interfere and to refuse to sanction the building of 
an infectious diseases hospital in the vicinity of the asylum, 
although at the outset they may have appeared to sanction 
it. The whole question of the treatment of lunacy is now 
in such a transition stage that they may see grounds 
for altering their original views which seemed to permit 
of the inf ctious hospital being located at Purdysbarn.— 
At a meeting of the Belfast City Council in committee on 
April 12th, after hearlng a deputation from the Asylums 
Board who urged upon the council the desirability of recon- 
sidering the whole question, as in view of the large number 
of patients to be treated in the asylum and the methods 
adopted by modern practice every acre of the ground would 
be required for asylum purposes, it was decided, after a lively 
discusgion, to refer the whole matter again to the Public 
Health Committee for reconsideration. This result was 
arrived at after a division in which the voting was equal, the 
Lord Mayor supporting the reconsideration policy by giving 
his casting vote in favour of it. 
April 17th. 


PARIS. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Professional Ethics. 


AN unfortunate occurrence bas just taken place in a 
country town, showing how much stiil remains to be done in 
France t wards the attainment of a satisfactory standard of 
professional ethics, such a standard being seldom realised 
in actual fact, although often applauded as an ideal. A 
young woman eight and a half months pregnant, suffering 
from contracted pelvis and albuminuria with threatened 
eclampsia, had been attended by a medical man who, after 
consultation with another practitioner, resolved to induce 
premature labour. Notwithstanding their endeavours the 
two practitioners did not succeed in accomplishing 
this result, and they had to send the patient to 
the maternity hospital of the town with a view of 
cephalotripsy being performed by the accoucheur en chef. 
The latter, a young medical man, did not consider the opera- 
tion to be urgent and he accordingly did nothing, the con- 
sequence being that the woman died at the end of two days. 
Some days afterwards the first medical man was summoned 
before a magistrate at the instance of the husband of the 
deceased on a charge of homicide by imprudence, the charge 
being supported by a declaration made by the hospital 
accoucheur who laid all the blame for the disaster on the 
treatment adopted by the two practitioners. A necropsy 
which was ordered to be made proved that death was due to 
natural causes and brought about the acquittal of the two 
practitioners. The behaviour of the young accoucheur 


belonging to the hospital aroused such general indignation 
that the local medical society of which he was a member 
thereupon held a meeting and unanimously expelled him on 
the ground of his having committed a serious breach of 
professional ethics. 


Professional Secrecy. 


An imprudent remark made bya Paris gynæcologist has 
recently very nearly brought bim into trouble. He had 
been sent for to Asni¢res by a local practitioner to ree a 
young woman who was employed in a large dressmaking 
establishment in Paris and who was in a serious condition as 
the result of an abortion. With the aid of his colleague the 
medical man resorted to curettage; the immediate effects 
were excellent, but 18 days afterwards the patient, who 
seemed to be convalescent, was seized with phlebitis and 
died rather suddenly from embolism. After the death the 
gynecologist had the imprudence to say to the young 
woman’s mother that he was convinced that the abortion 
was the result of an illegal operation. She foolishly repeated 
the remark among her acquaintances and many persons 
soon concluded that there had been an illegal operation and 
that it had been performed by the gynæcologist himself. 
Information was given anonymously to a magistrate who 
summoned the two medica] men to appear betore him and 
ordered an examination of the body of the deceased. This 
necropsy, made by MM. Maygrier, Socquet, and Brouardel, 
easily proved the propriety of the curettage and at once 
exculpated the two medical men. The inquiry set on foot by 
tbe magistrate resulted in the discovery of a young man 
who was on terms of intimacy with a female acquaintance 
of the deceased in the dressmaking establishment. A search 
made at his place of abode brought to light instruments 
capable of creating suspicion, such as a speculum, a 
uterine sound, &c. It was impossible, however, to take pro- 
ceedings against him, for no direct proof could be obtained 
of his having committed the act, and he declared that the 
instruments found with him had been the property of his 
father, now deceased, who was a medical man. No further 
steps were therefore taken against the two practitioners, and 
the gynæcologist has now the opportunity of reflecting at his 
leisure that professional secrecy is a protection rather than a 
hindrance to a medical man, and that both his interests and 
his duty impel him to observe it. 


Typhoid Fever in the Army, 

A soldier who becomes the subject of bodily incapacity 
while on service receives a pension of variable amount, which 
may be considerable in the event of his mishap having 
occurred whilst carrying out an order given to him by his 
superior officers. A smaller pension is given if the accident 
is of an everyday nature and not connected with the military 
duty of the soldier and it is possible that no pension at all 
may be given if the soldier has been the victim of an illness 
or an accident to which he might have been as liable in his 
own home as in the regiment. It is requisite to make this 
distinction in reference to the responsibility of the State on 
the one hand and the interests of disabled soldiers on the 
other. Some importance, therefore, attaches to the circum- 
stance that the Conseil d'Etat has just declared that ill 
health consequent on typhoid fever contracted by a soldier 
in barracks implies the responsibility of the State and 
confers the right toa pension. This recent view of the case 
bas much to recommend it, firstly, because it is in con- 
formity with the ideas of modern science on the etiology of 
typhoid fever in barracks ; and secondly, because it compels 
the State in its own interest to provide soldiers with water 
perfectly free from contamination with Eberth’s bacillus. 


Pasteur Institute in Madagascar. 


A Pasteur Institute near Tananarive, Madagascar, esta- 
blished at the instance of General Galliéni when he was 
Governor-General of the island, bas just been formally 
opened with much ceremony. General Pennequin presided, 
and Dr. Thiraux, director of the institute, made a speech in 
which he related the history of the enterprise and declared it 
to be a complete success. 


Precautions to be observed by Pharmaceutical Chemists. 

The Société Francaise qd’Hygi¢ne has been giving 
attention to the lack of cleanliness shown by many pharma- 
ceutical chemists, and especially by their apprentices, in 
the dispensing of medicines. With many of them the dirty 
state of their clothing and beards has become proverbial. 
The hands of many of them are dirty, and when different 
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preparations are being made up the implements em- 
ployed for the purpose are not always carefully cleaned 
after use. Even in the establisifments of those who believe 
that they observe the rules of ordinary cleanliness it 
frequently happens that bottles containing mixtures are 
corked in a way that has nothing to recommend it. The 
principal anxiety of the druggist being that the bottle should 
his business designation as often and as plainly as 
possible some have now adopted the method of affixing, in 
addition to the ordinary label, a label which covers the cork 
and which has to be broken before the bottle can be opened 
To save tid they content themselves with cutting off the 
cork even with the neck of the bottle and making the label 
adhere to the glass with the help of saliva, a practice which 
is obviously at variance with aseptic principles. Others 
when putting up medicines in cachets close the latter by 
means of saliva. The Société d'Hygiène has expressed the 
opinion that pharmaceutical chemists should discontinue 
these practices which are both nasty and unwholesome. 
April 16th. 


SWITZERLAND. . 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


On the Best Method of Sterilisation of Cocaine and Atropine 
Solutions. 


DR. SIDLER, private assistant of Professor Haab in Zürich, 
has made a lengthened and thorough investigation on this 
important subject. Finding that anæsthesia of the cornea 
ensued after the use of three drops of a 3 per cent. 
cocaine solution (or one and a half grains to the ounce), 
and finding variations in the strength of the same and also 
in the best solution obtainable—viz., that of Merks, which 
has been used by Professor Haab for three years—he 
concludes that cocaine solutions lose their strength by 
sterilisation; four or five drops of the solution used by 
Dr. Sidler after sterilisation and even more after repeated 
sterilisation were necessary to obtain the same effect in the 
eame subject. This refers to sterilisation by exposing the 
solution in an open bottle for 20 minutes to steam, whereas 
the process of rapidly heating the solution three times 
following to boiling point does not affect the efficacy of the 
solution. The immense importance of having absolutely 
sterile solutions is evident, but out of 470 solutions examined 
cocci or bacteria were found in 24, proving beyond doubt 
that solutions even when properly sterilised at first can 
subsequently become re-infected. An examination of the 
antiseptic properties of different substances leads Dr. Sidler 
to exclude boric acid for want of efficacy and salicylic acid 
on account of its irritative properties, whereas a fresh sub- 
limate solution of 1 to 10,000 and even an old carbolic 
solution of 1 to 100 were equal in their antiseptic properties. 
Dr. Sidler recommends alcoholic solutions as admirably 
adapted for the mother solutions, as they keep aseptic for 
years. He considers a solution of three to 20 grammes, or 
of five grains of cocaine, to two-thirds of an ounce of a 
40 per cent. solution of pure alcohol in water the best, and 
urges its being kept in a glass bottle previously sterilised, 
and recommends a new drop-bottle easy of sterilisation for 
ase whenever the solution is wanted. Thus every possible 
danger of infection can be avoided. 


Swiss Mortality Statistics for 1899. 


The Federal Statistical Department has published its 
report for 1899 with a death list of 58,052 for a population 
estimated at 3,144,741, or a mortality of 184 per 1000 
inhabitants. The infantile mortality was high, representing 
22'5 per cent. of the total. but there was a percentage of 
20 deaths of people over 70 years of age. The deaths from 
infectious diseases numbered only 4 per cent., those from 
organic heart disease 4:4 per cent., and those from cerebral 
hzmorrhage 3:9 percent. Accidental deaths showed a rate 
of 5 per cent., a small fraction of these only 168 in 
mumber—being suicides, or only three in 1000. Con- 
genital debility accounted for 6'6 per cent. of the mortality 
and senile marasmus for 7:1 per cent., whilst phthisis, 
together with other tuberculous diseases, stood prominent 
with a percentage of 15.6, surpassed only by diseases of 
the respiratory organs, which were 17:8. Very few (41) fatal 
cases of influenza were reported. Only 2738, or less than 
5 per cent., of the deaths were not medically certitied. The 
surplus of births over deaths amounted to 36,619. 

April 10th. 
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ROME. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


% Pro Montibus.” 


THE floods in Upper, Central, and Southern Italy, which 
for days past have been threatening the lines of railway, 
damaging and, in some quarters, totally destroying the crops 
and virtually prolonging the already severe and belated 
winter, have served to bring once again into the foreground 
that most pressing of Italian problems—the re-afforesting of 
the denuded hillsides. Associations bearing the above title 
are being formed throughout the kingdom with the object of 
stimulating Government to an attempt at least at the solution 
of the problem, while private initiative is already showing 
the State how it may reinforce provincial authority, muni- 
cipal and commercial, on its way to the end in view. A 
beginning, it seems, is to be made near Florence, the 
climate of which, variable and even treacherous, particularly 
at transition periods from autumn to winter and from winter 
to spring, has suffered disastrously by the reckless tree- 
felling practised without compensatory re-planting within 
the last 50 years. The noble Monte Morello rising on 
the Fiesole side of the town, the ‘‘ waving woods” of 
which have long disappeared mainly as fuel for the 
‘* forestieri,” and are now represented by the most dwarfish 
undergrowth or ‘‘ macchia,” is to be the corpus — far from 
‘* vile ”—on which the experiment is to be tried. Fortunately 
its fate has been less hard than that of its congeners far and 
near from whose sides the binding soil” has been gradually 
washed away leaving only the bare rock on which re-planting 
is impossible. It still retains enough coating of humus on 
which trees of various kinds may strike deep root and attain 
sufficient height and growth of stem to develop branch and 
leaf and to restore to the locality its power to attract and 
detain moisture and to obviate torrential rainfall by the 
slow, steady absorption and exhalation which keep the 
water-courses from drought in summer and from flood in 
winter. Pasturage is to be prohibited from certain of its 
tracts and the small proprietors are to be compensated 
by rewards, taking the form of more or less substantial 
prizes for the trees, ‘‘ sani e vitali,” which they sucoeed in 
cultivating. The experiment will be watched with much 
interest, and its success may induce the Government to goa 
step further and to initiate effective reforms in its protection 
of wooded localities. At present there is a nominal service 
by which tree-felling is controlled, but, like every organisa- 
tion of the kind in Italy, it is so wretchedly underpaid that 
its duties are more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. The mounted police who patrol these localities 
in pairs and are supposed to keep an eye on every feller of 
a tree who cannot produce an authorisation get each of 
them 40 francs (£1 12s. 6d.) a month, out of which they 
have to maintain their horse. What wonder, then, if they 
often wink at the unauthorised felling of a tree and share 
the proceeds? And it is notorious that such irregularities ” 
are rife. 

Oysters and Infective Diseases. 


The ‘‘ harvest of the sea” is threatened in one of its most 
prolific fields—that of oyster-breeding. In Italy, as in the 
British Isles, the propagation of infective disease by oysters 
is now a recognised danger, and at various points on her 
coasts—particularly where populous seaports discharge their 
sewage—the oyster-beds have become neither more nor less 
than fever preserves. At Naples, indeed, the recent sanitary 
works by which the effete matter of the city is now carried 
inland have reacted for good on the local oyster-beds and their 
produce, after a period of distrust and disuse, is now 
rehabilitated in gastronomic esteem. Not so, however, in 
quarters where sanitary reform is still backward. At 
Taranto the alarm aroused by the suspected propagation not 
only of typhoid fever but of diphtheria by its justly celebrated 
oysters has led to the appointment of a ‘‘ Commissione 
Sanitaria” to inquire into the condition of the beds, and 
the report of the commission is awaited with much anxiety 
on the part of the public and still more on that of the 
breeders whose industry, partially suspended, is menaced 
with a ‘‘quarantine” more or less prolonged. The whole 
subject, indeed, is one of pressing importance for Italy 
which, like other poor and necessitous nationalities, is in 
danger of losing a profitable source of revenue by over- 
working it and by neglecting the conditions under which it 
can be properly maintained, if not extended. Over-dredging 
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has greatly reduced the area of her oyster-fields—as if her 
custom cf consuming their produce all the year round with- 
out the intervention of a close time” were not enough to 
diminish it in quantity and deteriorate it in quality. 

April 9th. 


NEW YORK. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Tenement Houses of New York qnd Tuberculosis. 


BILIS relating to tenement house legislation have been 
introduced into the New York Senate, vigorously backed by 
the organised charities, their object being to secure 
much-needed reforms in tenement houses. The Bills 
in question authorise the governor to appoint a tenement 
house Commission to inquire into the construction of tene- 
ments, rentals, effect of these buildings on the health and 
morals of their inmates, and other problems connected with 
the subject. The statement has quite recently been made 
that Governor Roosevelt has seen fit to appoint such a Com- 
mission so that a revision of the present tenement laws may 
shortly be looked for. Whatever may be the divergence of 
opinion among specialists on tuberculosis as to the degree of 
the contagiousness of the disease, on one point all are 
agreed —viz., that pure air and sanitary houses are the most 
important factors in controlling its spread. Probably the 
old-fashioned tenement houses as they exist in New York and 
in other large cities go further to promote the propagation of 
tuberculosis than any other cause. The Charity Organisa- 
tion Society of New York have been for some time conducting a 
vigorous crusade against the municipality and owners of tene- 
ment houses of New York with the object of inducing them 
to institute reforms in the present methods of constructing 
these buildings as well as to demolish the ancient structures. 
In the beginning of April a tenement house exhibition was 
held in New York under the auspices of the above society, 
where models, plans, photographs, maps, charts, and tables 
of statistics were on view showing existing conditions in 
New York tenement houses and model tenements all over 
the world. It is stated that the present condition of 
the tenement houses of New York is so serious that the evils 
arising therefrom are a distinct menace to the welfare of the 
community. There are at present over 44,000 tenement 
houses in the old city of New York and new tenement 
houses are being erected at the rate of about 2000 per year. 
These are in many respects worse than the old buildings 
erected 30 years ago. ‘They are badly constructed and so 
planned that many rooms depend for their light and air 
entirely upon long, narrow, dark air-shafts which, instead 
of givirg light and air, are merely stagnant wells emitting 
foul odours and disease. In the opinion of the Charity 
Organisation Society of New York the solution of the 
tenement house problem lies along three distinct lines: (1) 
through the enactment of wise restrictive legislation; (2) 
through the building of model tenement houses as com- 
mercial enterprises; and (3) through the improvement and 
proper management of old tenement houses and the condem- 
nation of buildings which are unfit for habitation. The efforts 
of the society are being ably backed both by medical and lay 
journals, the New York Medical Record in particular paying 
especial attention to the subject. It is now generally 
regarded as a fact that tuberculosis is to a very large extent 
a preventable, if not a curable, disease. The most effective 
means of checking its spread are properly-carried-out 
measures of prevention. Sanatoria and special hospitals are 
of course necessary, but the solution of the tuberculosis 
problem really lies in good sanitary Jaws, physical culture of 
the rising generation, and, above all, in the proper housing of 
the people and especially of the poor. It is certain that the 
plague of consumption will never be effectually stayed so 
long as the present class of tenement houses are allowed to 
exist. 


An American Disinfecting Steamer for Havana. 


The great use of a floating disinfecting plant bas been 
amply demonstrated on many occasions. The successful 
and rapid disinfection of troops and troopships which had 
returned to the United States from Cuba in 1898 by means of 
the disinfecting barge Protector belonging to the United States 
Marine Hospital Service is a notable case in point. The new 
disinfecting vessel, which was designed under the supervision 
of the Bureau of United States Marine Hospital Service, is 


provided with all the latest disinfecting and fumigating 
machinery and is claimed to be the most complete disinfect- 
ing plant in the world. She will be stationed at Havana, 
where there will be undoubtedly found ample opportunity for 
putting her usefulness to the test. Im addition to formal- 
dehyde apparatus and sulphur furnaces the Sanator is supplied 
with bichloride of mercury apparatus, descrited as followsin 
Marine Engineering. ‘'An 1800-gallon steel tank for the 
storing of bichloride of mercury solution is located in the 
hold amidships, on the starboard side. Above this in the 
deckbouse is a 40-gallon mixing tank with connexions for 
steam and water as well as a connexion to ti large tank 
below. The proper quantity of the chemical is mixed in the 
small tank and allowed to flow into the large tank, into 
which has already been pumped a quantity of water softi- 
cient to make the required solution. Near the large tank in 
the bold is a special horizontal duplex pump, baving steam 
and water cylinders of four and a half and two and three 
quarter inches diameter respectively, and a stroke of four 
inches, its water cylinder, valve guards, and connexions 
being made of iron and the valves of rubber, it 
having been found that the bichloride solution acts less 
quickly on these materials than on brase. This pump has 
section connexions to the sea, the bilge and bichloride tank 
and delivers to the same tank, to the bichloride pipe system 
or overboard. Its principal purpose is to take solution from 
the tank and force it through the bichloride pipes to hose 
plugs located on the four corners of the deckbouse and to 
two hose plugs in the hold. By means of the two-inch hose 
and spray nozzles, the solution can be sprayed as a 
disinfectant in any part of the ship or in any part of a 
vessel alongside being disinfected.” The bathing facilities 
provided on board the Sanator are extensive and the water- 
supply, both fresh and sea, is practically unlimited. The 
vessel is lighted by electricity and the ventilating plant is 
designed to renew the air entirely in all parts of the hold 
every five minutes. Taken altogether the Sanator represents 
the most advanced specimen of this type of ship that eanitary 
engineering science has as yet produced. 
State Hospital for Conaumptires of New York City. 

After much discussion it seems now that the idea of 
building a large hospital in the country at a convenient 
distance from New York where its indigent consumptives 
may be treated bids fair to be realised. The project bas 
received the earnest support of the majority of New York 
physicians, not only on account of the contagiousness of 
tuberculosis and for this reason that those infected may be 
the means of spreading the disease throughout the general 
hospitals which take in such cases, but alto because it will 
relieve these institutions of the expense which is involved 
in the treatment and care of consumptive patients. The 
Bill introduced into the legislature of New York State by 
Assemblyman Henry for the establishment and endowment 
of a separate hospital for the treatment of pulmonary con- 
sumption in the city of New York has passed the assembly 
and will doubtless shortly become law. The New York 
Herald of April lst, commenting on the matter, makes the 
following significant remarks: ‘‘On general principles it is 
eminently proper in the lights of precedent and guaranteed 
uniformity of methods to entrust the health boards with the 
construction and management of these institutions provided 
it can be understood that appointments on the medical staff 
are based on other than purely political qualifications. Such 
an institution should command the service of the best 
medical talent available.” 


Adulteration of Fuod in the United States. 


The report of the Committee on manufactures of the 
United States has recently been publisbed. One of the 
articles which is frequently adulterated is condensed milk. 
Sugar made inthe United States by.the Sugar Trust Factories 
is, according to the Committee's report, wholly free from 
adulteration. Glucose is used largely for the adulteration 
of syrup, especially maple syrup. Fruit extracts and vanilla 
are commonly adulterated, and alum is used generally in the 
manufacture of baking powder. Among the breweries 
inspected only two were found in which preservatives were 
mixed with the beer. The Committee saw no reason to 
object to the use of corn and rice and other cereals in the 
manufacture of beer, and held that the exclusive use of malt 
and barley should not be required. Salicylic acid was not 
considered dangerous. Oleomargarine was declared to be a 
wholesome and nutritious food. The report states that candy 
is adulterated to a very large extent and that large quantities 
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of aniline colours are used for colouring it. It is recommended 
that this, as well as the use of terra-cotta, should be inter- 
dicted. A special Bill is proposed in regard to the adultera- 
tion of wine. Much of the champagne sold in the United 
States is said to be wine charged artificially with carbonic acid 
gas. American champagne fermented in bottles is declared 
to excel the imported article in every particular. Pea-nut 
shells and cocoanut shells are used for the adulteration of 
cinnamon, ground pepper, mustard, ginger, and other condi- 
ments. Cream of tartar was found to be extensive:y adul- 
terated with alum—in fact, so much was this the case that 
among all the samples of cream of tartar examined only 
one was pure. Finally, the report states that large amounts 
of goods of all kinds are imported and sold in this country 
which are adulterated and the sale of which would be pro- 
hibited in the countries where they are manufactured. This 
is especially in evidence as regards coffee and beer, and the 
report proposes that a standard should be fixed for such 
imported articles as a means of protection. 


Medical Rebs, 


EXAMINING BOARD IN ENGLAND BY THE ROYAL 
COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS.—The following 
gentlemen passed the Second Examination of the Board in 
the subjects indicated :— 


Wedneeday, April 4th: 


Anatomy and Physioloqy.—Sidney Bazalgette, John James Armitage, 
Frederick Robert Elleston Wright, and Charles Hugh Latham, 
St. Thomas's Hospital; Raymond Reynolds Garrett and William 
Kenneth Dudoit Breton, St. Mary’s Hospital; Kenneth Black, 
Charles Henry Dawe, Percy Alfred Peall, Bernard Harry Wedd, 
and Edward James Gaffney, Guv's Hospital; Charles Derwent Pye- 
Smith, University College, Sheffield, and Guy’s Hospital; William 
Leigh Maule Day, Oxford University and Guy’s Hospital; Frank 
Rowe Edmonds and Herbert Bartlett Simpson, University College, 
London; William Brown Clark, King's College, London; Cecil 
Lionel Lakin and Sidney Arthur Boyd, Charing Cross Hospital; 
William Forsyth Jones, Charing Cross aha Deck and Mr. Cooke's 
School of Anatomy and Physiology ; Henry Howarth Bashford and 
Millais Culpin, London Hospital; David Assur Henry Moses, St. 
Bartbolomew’s Hospital; Thomas Rose and John Warwick Hele, 
Middlesex Hospital; Edward William Dewey, St. George's Hog- 
pital; and John Sidney Pearson, Cambridge University and St. 
George’s Hospital. 

Auer only.—Frederick Field Lawrence How, University College, 

n on. 

1 geutlemen were referred in both subjects and one in physiology 

only. 


Thursday, April 5th: 


Anatomy and Phystoloqy.—George Ernest Aubrey, Robert John Percy 
Thomas, Frederick Michael Bishop, and Arthur Frost Forster, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital; Desborough Brodie and Hamilton Stanley 
Faber, St. George's Hospital; Amelius Cyril Birt, Stephen Hugh 
Piteairo,and John Courtney Folliott Dudley Vaughan, St. Thomas's 
Hospital; Herbert Myer Goldstein, Harold Whisnaw Wallis, Regi- 
nald Larkin, and George Struan Robertson, Guy's Hospital; Owen 
Mortimer Bartlett, St. Mary's Hospital; Robert Leslie Ridge 
and Frederic Wood Jones, London Hospital; Ernest Gregor 
Kellgrew, Cambridge Universitv; William Bradshaw Davy, 
Middlesex Hospital ; and Wilfrid Garton, Westminster Hospital. 

n gentlemen were referred in both subjects and one in physiology 

only. 


University oF DURHAM.— At examinations for 
the degree of Bachelor in Medicine, held at the College of 
Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in April, the following 
candidates satisfied the examiners :— 


FIRST EXAMINATION. 
Old Regulations. 

4. Chemistry with Chemical Physics. — George Fowler. L. R. C. P. & S. Ed.» 
D. P. H. Lond., Madras University; and Alexander Minter Watts, 
M. R. C. S. Eng., L R. C. P. Lond., University College, London. 

2. Elementary Anatom. — Ernest James Miller, Middlesex Hospital 
and Cooke’s School of Anatomy. 


New Regulations. 

1. Elementary Anatomy and Biology. Chemiatry, and Physice.— 
First-class Honoura: William Gibbons, College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Second-class Honours : Fred. Stoker, College 
of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Pas Liet: James Alexander 
Bennett, Walter Haward, Thomas Charles Hunter, Bernard Warner 
Lacey, and Constance Charlotte Robertson, College of Medicine. 
Newcastle upon-Tyne; Janet Arthur Vaughan, London School of 
Medicine for Women; and Hermann Wolfe, College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyune. 

3. Chemiatry and Physics. Ambrose Harold Bateman, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital; Cyril Prichard Burd, M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., Mason 
College, Birmingham, and St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Charles 
Fisher, M. R. C. S.. L. R. C. P., St. Bartholomew's Hospital; William 
Watkiss Jones. Mason College, Birmingham; Sidney Nix, St. 
Mary's Hospital; Percy Montgomery Rivaz, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital; and William Seymour and William Frank Wilson, College 
of Medicine, New castle-upon-Tyne. 


3. Elementary Anatomy and Biolocy.—¥Frederick Durnford Atkine, 
St. Thomaa’s Hospital; Llewelyn Alfred Henry Bulkeley, College 
of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Fred Thomas Holloway Davies, 
Mason College, Birmingham; Harold Edgar Featherstone, Albert 
James Gilbertson, and John James Grant, College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Alfred Herbert Heslon, Oxford University 
and College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Lizzie Bvelyn 
Kendal and Frederick William Kemp, College of Medicine, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne ; Raghunath Vithal Khedkar, Grant College, 
Bombay; George Errington Lloyd and Colin Francis Frederick 
McDowall, College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Bertha 
Mary Mules, London School of Medicine for Women; William 
John Phillips, B.Sc., Mary Raw, and Charles Duncan Relton, 
College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; olga Schiele. London 
School of Medicine for Women; Francis Rupert Snell, St. Thomas's 
Hospital; and Frederick James Strachan, William Lister Tindle, 


and Tys Visser, College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-T yne. 

4. Elementary Anatomy, Chemistry, and Physics.—Alfred Reid, 
Guy’s Hospital. 

SECOND EXAMINATION. 

Anatomy, Phystology, and Materia Medica.—Firat-class Honours: 
Charles Harold Crass, College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Second-class Honours: Bryden Glendining, Guy’s Hospital; Charles 
William Menelaus Hope, College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; Charles Fisher, M. R. C. S., L. R. O. P., St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital; Basil Edward Spurgin, College of Medicine, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; and Thomas Eben Pemberton, Mason College, Birming- 
ham. Pass List: Thomas Engelhart Amyot, College of Medicine, 
Newcastle upon-Tyne ; Samuel Thomas Cochrane, Queen's College, 
Belfast: John Cooper, B.Sc., F. C. S., College of Medicine, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; Clement Harlow Cox, Mason College, e 

artha Georgina Isabella Cadell, L. R. C. P. and S. Bd., L. F. P. S. 
Glasg., Edinburgh University; John Frederic Dover, College of 
Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Wilfred Ralph Leycester Draw- 
bridge, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Evelyn Jobn Evatt, Royal 
College of Surgeons, Ireland ; George Brittan Gill and Jobn Herbert 
McDowali, College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Flora 
Murray, London School of Medicine for Women; Francis O'Neill 
and Robert Reid Pirrie. College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
Percy Montgomery Rivaz, St. Bartholomew's Hospital Alfred 
Reid, Guy’s Hospital; Thomas Rowell, Briton Smallman Robson, 
and Andrew Smith, College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
Gavton Warwick Smith, Guy's Hospital; John Malcolm Shaw, 
College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Charles Ravenscroft 
Stewart, St. George's Hospital; Harry Carlile Sturdy, M. R. C. S., 
L R. C. P., and Otho Boyle Travers. Guy’s Hospital; and Robert 
Younger, College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLasaow.—The following have 
passed the first professional examination for the degrees of 
Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.) and Bachelor of Sorgery (Ch.B.) 
in the subjects indicated (B., Botany; Z., Zoology; P., 
Physics ; C., Chemistry) :— 


Scott Campbell Adam (Z., C.), Andrew Blair Aitken (Z., C.), Archibald 
Craig Amy (B., Z., C.). Andrew Woodroffe Anderson (Z., C.), Henry 
Graeme Anderson (Z., “ C.), John Bain (B.), Allan Robertson Barrow- 
man (Z., C.), George Beattie (P.), Robert Daniels Bell, M. A. (Z., C.), 
Thomas Bennett, M.A. (B., P.), David Blackley (Z., P., C.“), Robert 
George Bradford (P.), Forrest Brechin (Z., O.), Thomas Brodie (Z., C.), 
Charles Brown (Z., C.“), John Brown (P.), Charles Burns (Z., C.), 
George Yuille Caldwell (Zz. C.), pneu Campbell (B., C.), Johu 
Cairns Christie (B., P.), Alexander Erskine Clark (P.), Andrew 
Conna! (P., C.), William Smith Craig (Z.), John Oraig Crawford 
(B., P.), David Dickie (P.), Allan Campbell Douglas (Z., C.), Arthur 
Granville Hepburn Elder (B., P.), Hugh Harvey Fulton 
(Z., C.), William Harold Gillatt (B., Z.), David Livingstone 
Graham (Z., C.). Donald John Gollan Grant (Z., C.). 
George Munn Gray (Z., C.“), Louis Leisler Greig (Z., C.), Charles 
Francis Dyer Hammond (Z.). Alexander Robertson Forrest Hay 
(C.), Arthur Innes (Z., C.), James Rutberford Kerr (Z., C.), John 
Kerr (B.. P.), George Notman Kirkwood (B., P.), Robert Wright 
Leckie (Z.). William Main (B., 2.) William Blair Morton Martin 
(Z., C.“), Andrew Meek (Z., 9 O.). Gavin Denholme Muir (B., C.), 
Macdonald Munro (Z), John Murdoch (Z., C.), Arthur Alexander 
Murison (Z). Frank Anderson Murray (Z., C.), Thomas en 
Macaulay (Z. C). Donald Carmichael M'Cormick (Z.), John Finlay 
Macdonald (Z., C.), Neil M*Dougall (Z.), James Boston M‘Ewan (Z.), 
Tom Duncan M‘Ewan (Z., C.). Duncan Macfadyen (Z., C.), John 
Macfarlane (Z, C.), Robert Macfarlane (Z., C.). James Denniston 
Macfie (Z., P., C.). Alexander Stuart Murray Macgregor (Z., “ C.,) 
Robert Clark M'‘Guire (Z., C.), James M' Houl (Z., C.), Ronald 
Mackinnon (Z, P.), Norman Alexander Macleod (B., Z., C.). 
Roderick Macleod (B., Z.), Alexander Stewart M'Millan (B.), 
Andrew Brown M'Pherson (B., Z., P., C.). James Anthony Macvea 
(C.), George Clement Nielson (Z., C.), Thomas Orr (C.), Howard 
Henderson Patrick (Z., C.), John Pearson (Z. C.) Andrew 
Maclean Pollock (Z, C.), James Porter (Z.,“ O.), William 
Murdoch Rae (Z. C.), Donald Ronald Reid (Z. C.), Daniel 
Stevenson Richmond (B. Z.). James Watson Richmond (B., Z.). 
Robert Thin Craig Robertson (Z.), Frank Donald Scott (C.) Eduard 
Louis Sieger (B.), James Charles Donaldson Simpson (Z.), John 
Macgregor Smith (P.). Morrison Wood Smith (Z.). Noi man 
Burgess Stewart (O.), William Stewart (B., P.), William Craig 
Stewart (B., Z., P.), Murray Ross Taylor (Z., C.), William Robb 
Taylor (Z., P.), James White Thomson (Z., C.“), Joseph 
Johnston Townley (B., Z), Alexander M'Millan Watson 
(B.), Thomas Macknight Watt (Z.), Archibald Crombie West 
(Z., C.). Griffith John Williams (B., Z. P., C.). George Wilson 
P yak Robert M'Nair Wilson (P., C.), and John Young (Glasgow) 
(P., C.). 

Women.—Annie Agnes Baird (C.). Annie M’Caig Black (B., Z). 
Roberta Campbell (P., C.), Mary Theresa Gallagher (P., C.), Alice 
Wesley Maclean (B.), Charlotte Reid Park (P., C.), Harriett Rowland 
ER Reid (B., Z.), Jane Reid Shaw (P., C.), and Annie May Yates 
(P., G.). 


The following have passed the Secord Professional 
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Examination for the degrees of Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.) 
and Bachelor of Surgery (Ch. B.) in the subjects indicated. 
(A., Anatomy; P., Physiology; M., Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics) :— 


Adolph Anderson (M.), William Kirkpatrick Anderson (P.), William 
Armitage (A., M.), Alexander Grey Banks (A., P.), Robert Bryson 
(A., M.), Ernest Cecil Burnett (P.), John Miller Hopkins Caldwell 
(M.), John James Young Campbell (A.), Daniel Lyall Carmichael 
(A., P., M.), Robert Peploe Cartwright (M.), Walter Bartlett Chap- 
man (P.), Hugh William Crawford (A., P.), David William David- 
son (M.), Andrew Robertson Dow (P., M.), William Elder (A., M.), 
James Ferguson (P., M.). John Ferguson, M.A. (A, M.“), Thomas 
Forsyth (M.), William Gemmill (A, P.), William White George 
P., M.“), John Ritchie Gilmour (M.), John Miller Gordon (A., P.). 

ohn Guthrie (A., P.,“ M.), John Andrew Hagerty (A., P.), Ronald 
Dingwall Hodge (A., M.“), John Brown Dalzell Hunter (A., P.). Neil 
M Coll Hutchison (A.). Ernest David Jackson (A., P.), George 
Rutherford Jeffrey (A., P.), William Fletcher Kay (A., P.) James 

Thompsou Kelly (M.), John Kennedy (A.), Andrew Miller Kerr (A., 

P). William Henry Kirk (P.), Stanley Everard Lewis (P., M.), 
Alexander Linn (P.), Thomas Lovett (A, P.), Joseph Paterson 
Lusk (M.), Richard Makins (A., P., M.), Robert Menzies (A.), 
James Grant Millar (A.). William Alexander Milne (A.,“ P., 
M.), Alexander John Mitchell (A.). Allan Dixon Mitchell (P.). 
John Morison (M.“), John Muir (P.), Daniel Douglas M‘Dougall, 
M. A. (A.. P.). Alexander Armstrong MacFarlane (A., P.). Alexander 
Macintyre (A., P.) David Duncan Fraser Macintyre (A.), Thomas 
M'‘Laren (A.), Hugh Archibald M'Lean (A., P.), John Maclean 
(A, P., M.), Dugald Henry Macphail (A.. P., M.), James Stuart 
Nicolson (M.), John Dunn Nisbet (P., M.), Robert Orr (P.), Thomas 
Rankine (A.. P.), John Mark Reid (A., P.), John Walker Renton 
(A.), Thomas Richmond (A., P.). David Riddell (A., P.), William 
Robertson Blackwood (A.). Norman Cumming Rogers (P.), Edward 
Henry Ross (A., P.), James Smith (A.), John Williamson Smith 
A., P.). Robert Cassels Smith (A., P.), David Spence (P.). John 

tell Thomas (P.), John Unsworth (A.), Robert Wallace (A., M.), 
Thomas Irby Wallace (A.), Hugh Fleming Warwick (P.), Alexander 
Brown Watt (A, P.), Peter Millar Waugh (P.), Archibald Simpson 
Wilson (M.), and James Wilson (A.). 

Nomen. — Helen Stephen Baird, B.A. (M.). Gertrude Dorman Bostock 
(A., P., „ M) Margaret Edith Bryson (P., M.), Ethel MacLeod Loch- 
head (A., P.), Jessie Seath MacEwen (A, P., M.“), Jane Hamilton 
M'Ilroy, M.A. (P.), Martha Hunter Scott (A., P.), and Edith 
Christine Wallace (A.). 


The following have passed the third professional examina- 
tion for the degrees of Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.) and 
Bachelor of Surgery (Ch. B.) in the subjects indicated (P., 
Pathology; M., Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health) :— 


John Anderson (P.), Thomas Anderson (P., M.), William Archibald (P., 
M.), Robert Wellwood Auld (P.), John Stoddart Barr (P.), William 
Macalister Brown (P.,“ M.*), Patrick Thomas Cairns (P., M.), Samuel 
James Oameron (P.*), Robert David Campbell (P.,* M.), Edward 
Seymour Chapman (P., M.), ‘George Herbert Clark (P., M.), 
James Bertie Wylie Cook (P., M.), John Shedden Dale (P.), David 
Beattie Davidson (P.), Gregor Hugh Grant Davie (P.), Alexander 
Doig (P., M.), Reginald Nairn Dunlop (P., M.*), George Balfour 
Eadie (P., M.), George hil aaah (P.). Duncan Johnston Fletcher 

M.), Archibald Gow (P., M.)., Andrew Parlane Granger (P., M.), 
ohn Gregor (P., M.), George Pillans Harlan (P., M.), Francis 
Joseph Henry (P., M.“). James Macpherson Henry (M.), Charles 
Milburn Hope (M.), Douglas William Hunter (P.,“ M.). Matthew 
Hunter (P.), William Johnstone Isbister (P., M.), Pierce 
Jones (P., M.). Daniel Ross Kilpatrick (P., M.), David Kyle, M.A 
(P) John Lambie (P., M.), John Francis Lambie (M.), Frank Joseph 
hrane (P.), Edward Magoveny (P., M.), William Alexander 
Masson (P., M.), Robert Joseph Mills (P., M.), William Alexander 
Milne (P., M.), Alezander Robert Moir (M.), Alan Howie Muir (P. M.), 
James William M Dougall (M.), Walter James M Feat (M.), William 
Ferguson M Glashan (M.), Alexander Maclean (P.), George William- 
son M Millan (P., M.), James M'Pherson, M.A. (P., M.); Robert 
Paterson (P., M.), John Paton (P., M.), James King Patrick (P., M.). 
Robert Ramsey (P.“), Andrew Reid (P., M.), Peter Mackenzie Reid 
(M.), William Robertson, Kilmarnock (P.); Thomas Ritchie Rodger 
(P., M.), William George Rodger (P.,“ M.). Andrew Taylor Ross 
P., M.), Charles James Ross, B.A. (P., M.): Donald Steel (P., M.“), 
ohn Stewart, M. A. (P., M.): James Nathanael Todd (P., M.), Joseph 
Goodwin Tomkinson (P.), John Wright Turner (P.), Robert Warden 
Valentine 8255 M.), Albert Ernest Wainwright (M.), James Walker 
(P., I. eorge Smith Wallace (P., M.), Morgan Watkin Williams 
P., M.), William Webster Watt Wilson (P., M.), and William 
obertson Wylie (P., M.). 

Nomen.— Janet Bisland Higgins (P., M.), Oatherine Spence Howden 

F., M.), Karen Margrethe Myhre (M.), Mary Janet Pirret (P., M.), 
lizabeth Ness MacBean Ross (P., M.), Agnes B ner Sinclair 
P., M.), Elizabeth Helen Smith (P., M.), and Henrfetta Fraser 
oung (P., M.“). 

* Passed with distinction. 


FOREIGN UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE.— Athens : 
Dr. Protopoulos has been appointed Professor of Dermatology 
and Syphilography.— Berlin: Dr. J. von Michel of Würzburg 
has been appointed to the chair of Ophthalmology in suc- 
cession to Dr. Schweigger, resigned. Bologna Dr. 
Tommaso Secchi has been recognised as privat -docent 
of Dermatology and Syphilography and Dr. Alessandro 
Bruschettini and Dr. Floriano Brazzola as privat-docenten of 
Hygiene. Copenhagen: Dr. H. O. J. Gram, Professor 
of Pharmacology, has been appointed to the chair of 
Medicine.— Geneva: Dr. Oltramare has been promoted 
to be Ordinary Professor of Clinical Dermatology.— 
Giessen: Dr. F. Best has been recognised as privat-docent of 


Ophthalmology.— Graz: Dr. Friedrich Dimmer of Innsbruck 
has been appointed Professor of Ophthalmology in succession 
to Dr. Borysiekiewioz, deceased.— Greifswald: Dr. L. 
Krehl of barg has been appointed to the chair of 
Clinical Medicine in succession to Dr. Mosler, resigned. Dr. 
Paul Striibing has been poe to be Ordinary Professor 
of Internal Medicine and Director of the Medical Polyclinic.— 
Kief : Dr. Néiéloff has been recognised as prirat-docent 
of Midwifery and Gynæcology.— Lausanne: Dr. A. Treyer 
of Freiburg (Switzerland) has been appointed Professor 
of Internal Medicine.— Lyons Dr. J. A. Courmont 
has been 1 to the chair of Hygiene. — Aarburg: 
Dr. Wendel has been recognised as prirat᷑-docent 
of Surgery. Moscow: Dr. Polievtkoff has been recognised as 
privat-docent of Children's Diseases, Dr. Berestneff as 
privat-docent of Bacteriology, and Dr. V. Poliakoff as privat- 
docent of Diseases of the Respiratory Organs.— Naples: Dr. 
Luca Chinni has been recognised as prirat-docent of 
Anatomy, Dr. Bartolomeo Baculo as prirat-docent of 
Peediatry, and Dr. Felice Piccinino as privat-docent of 
Electro-Therapecztics.— Prague (German University): Dr. 
Ewald Hering has been promoted to an extraordinary 
professorship of General and Experimental Pathology. 
(Bohemian University): Dr. Rudolf Kimla, prirat-docent 
of Pathological Anatomy, has been granted the rank and 
title of Extraordinary Professor.—Rome: Dr. Gaetano 
Parlavecchio has been recognised as prirat - docent of Surgical 
Pathology. Sienna: Dr. Vittorio Martini has been recognised 
as privat-docent of Surgical Pathology and Dr. Luigi 
Simonetta as privat-docent of Experimental Hygiene.— 
St. Petersburg (Military Medical Academy): Dr. B. 
Yakovleff and Dr. Abramicheff have been recognised as 
privat-docenten of Dermatology and Syphilography and 
Dr. V. Hubert as privat-docent of Pædiatry.— Turin: Dr. 
Riccardo Galeazzi and Dr. Bartolo Nigrisoli have been 

ed as privat-docenten of Surgery and Operative 
Medicine, Dr. Alberto Biagini and Dr. Enrico Mensi as 
privat-docenten of Children’s Diseases, Dr. Francesco Abba 
and Dr. Carlo Mazza as prirat-docenten of Hygiene, and 
Dr. Vitage Tirelli as prirat-docent of Forensic Medicine.— 
Utrecht: Dr. Kohlbrugge has been recognised as privat- 
docent of Tropical Diseases.— Vienna: Dr. Julius Neumann 
has been recognised as privat-docent of Midwifery and 
Gynæcology.— Warsaw: Dr. P. V. Nikolski of Kieff has 
been appointed Extraordinary Professor of Dermatology and 
Syphilography.— Zurich: Dr. Paul Ernst of Heidelberg has 
been unanimously elected to the chair of General Pathology 
and Pathological Anatomy vacant by the migration of 
Professor Ribbert to Marburg. 


Poisoning BY ARUM MACULATUM.—An inquest 
was held at Combe St. Nicholas, near Chard, on April 7th 
upon the body of a girl, aged three years, who had died sud- 
denly after having eaten some plants in the garden. A post- 
mortem examination showed that death was due to poisoning 
with the leaves of the arum maculatum and a verdict of 
death from accidental poisoning was returned. 


RoYAL COLLEGE oF SURGEONS IN IRELAND.—A 
meeting of the College will be held on Tuesday, May 1st, to 
elect the following examiners : two examiners in anatomy, 
two in surgery, two in physiology and histology, one in 
biology, two in ophthalmology, one in pathology and bac- 
teriology, one in pathology, one in midwifery and gynæco- 
logy, one in sanitary law and vital statistics, one in engineer- 
ing and architecture, two in chemistry and physics, two in 
dental surgery and Pathology, two in mechanical dentistry, 
one in languages, and one in mathematics, physics, dictation, 
and English essay. 


A MEDICAL PLAINTIFF IN THE County CouRT.— 
At the Cardiff County Court Dr. C. McCall recently sued a 
patient for £5 6s. for medical attendance upon his wife and 
child, upon the latter of whom he had performed tracheotomy 
for diphtheria. The solicitor for the defence was cross- 
examining Dr. McCall at some length as to the manner in 
which the operation was performed when His Honour Judge 
Owen stopped him, saying that as there was no counter claim 
for malpractice it was unfair and improper to make charges 
against a medical man. Later the same solicitor com- 
menced to address the court again, but the judge said, This 
is a case in which a medical man seeks to recover his fees 
for a difficult and dangerous operation. There is not the 
slightest reason for the unpleasant, improper, and mean 
insinuations that have been made in the case. A medical 
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man's reputation is more to him than to any solicitor. These 
base, improper, and dishonest insinuations should not be 
made. I speak warmly about it because I feel warmly and 
I do not like these cowardly attacks.” Judgment was 
eventually given for the plaintiff with costs. 


PrymstocK Waterworks. — The Plymstock, 
Devon, Waterworks, which have been erected at a cost of 
£8300, were formally opened on April 7th. 


AT a meeting of the West of England and 
South Wales Branch of the Incorporated Society of Medical 
Officers of Health, held at Newport on April 12th, under 
the presidency of Dr. W. H. Symons, the question of the 
gratuitous distribution of antitoxin to medical practitioners 
by sanitary authorities was discussed and a resolution in 
favour of such a measure was unanimously passed. 


St. Taomas’s Hosprran MEDICAL ScaooL.—At 
the recent examinations held at the end of the Winter 
Seasion the following medals and prizes were awarded. The 
Mead Medal to Mr. R. B. Kinloch, the Cheselden Medal to Mr. 
T. H. Edwards, and a prize of £10 to each of the following: 
Mr. F. O. Eve (Medicine), Mr. W. H. O. Woods (Surgery), 
Mr. T. 8. Taylor (Midwifery and Diseases of Women), Mr. 
J. E. H. Sawyer (Pathology), Mr. J. L. Lock (Pharmacology), 
Mr. R. B. Kinloch (Forensic Medicine and Insanity), Mr. 
W. B. Fry (Public Health). The Peacock Scholarship 
(£38 10s.) and a College Prize of £20 were divided between 
Mr. H. S. Bennett and Mr. F. W. W. Smith (second year) 
and the William Tite Scholarship (£27 10s.) was awarded 
to Mr. K. Takaki (first year). 


ROYAL, PoRTSs MOUTH HosPITAL.—An important 
and representative meeting of the committee of the Royal 
Portsmouth Hospital was held on April 6th, under the 
presidency of Sir William King, for the election of three 
honorary assistant physicians and three honorary assistant 
surgeons. These appointments are newly created ones, it 
‘having been found necessary to increase the existing staff. 
There were 19 applicants for the vacancies and the following 
were the results of the voting, which was by ballot, 47 
members of committee being present. Elected as honorary 
assistant physicians: Dr. John Phillips, 39; Dr. C. O. 
Claremont, 29; and Dr. W. P. McEldowney, 29. Elected 
as honorary assistant surgeons: Mr. O. P. Childe, 41 ; and Mr. 
T. A. M. Forde, 24. The third on the list, Mr. A. B. Wright, 
secured only 22 votes, and as this was not a majority of those 
ieran (47) his name was proposed and seconded and he was 

lared duly elected. ' 


BOOKS, ETO., RECEIVED. 


AppLxrox, D., aND Co., New York. 
Outlines of the Comparative Physiology and Morphology of 
mals. By Joseph Le Conte. 1900. Price 78. 6. net. 
ÅT THE UNIVERSITY PRES3 OF LIVERPOOL, AND PHILIP, G., AND SON, 
Fleet-street, London. 


Liverpool School of Tropica! Medicine. 
Malaria Ex 


Memoir II. Report of the 
ition to West Africa. August, 1899. By R. Ross, 
D P. H., M. R C. S., H. E. Annett, M. D., D. P. H., and E. E. Austen. 
With Supplementary Reports by Major G. M. Giles, M. B., 
F. R C. S., and R. Fielding-Ould, M. A., M. B. Illustrated with 
Maps. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


BariurEre, J. B., et FIS, Paris. 
ene Articulaire Aigu. Par H. Triboulet et A. Coyon. 
BalLuigRe, TINDALL, aND Cox, King William-street, Strand, London. 
Mock-Nurses of the Latest Fashion, 4. p. 1900. By F. J. Gant, 
F. R. O. 8. 1900. Price &. net. 
Practical Manual of Diseases of Women and Uterine Therapeutics. 
By H. Macnaughton-Jones, M. D., M. Ch. Bighth edition. 
illustrated. 1900. Price 183. net. 


BaLDwin anD Co., Georgetown, Demerara. 


The British Guiana Medical Annual, 
M. B. 1899. Eleventh year of Issue. 


Carré, GEORGES, ET C. Navup, Paris. 
L'Irritabilité dans la Série Animale. Par D. Courtaite. 


CHURCHILL, J. anD A., Great Marlborough-street, London. 

The Diagnosis and Treatment of Syphiiis. By Tom Robinson, M.D. 
„Second edition. 1900. Price 3s. 6d. 

Ulcer of the Stomach and Duodenum and its Consequences. By 
S. Fenwick, M.D., F.R.C.P., and W. 5. Fenwick, M.D. Lond., 
M. R. C. P. 1900. Price 103. 6d. 

The Student's Handbook of the Surgery of the Alimentary Canal. 
By A. Ernest Maylard, M.B., B.S. Lond. 1900. Price 8s. 6d. 


Coxrr's GUIDES OFFICE, Paria. 


Edited by J. F. S. Fowler, 


1900. 


Soniye Practical Pocket Guide to Paris. English edition. 2s. 6d. Į- 


n 
De Paris à Marseille, Lyon, Nimes, &c. Troisième édition. 1900. 


DoveLas, D., Castle-street, Edinburgh. 


A Surgical Operating Table for the Horse. By J. A. W. Dollar, 
M. R. C. V. S. 1900. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


KIM Prox, H., High Holborn, London. 
A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin. By Jas. N. Hyde, 
A.M., M.D., and Frank H. Montgomery, M.D. Fifth edition. 
Illustrated. 1900. Price 25s. net. 


LIBRAIRIE MALOINE, Paris. 
Annuaire des Eaux Minérales: Stations Climatiques et Sanatoria 
de la France et de l'Etranger. . Par G. Morice. 


Loxa, Joun, Chandos-street, Strand, London. 
The Experiment of Doctor Nevill: A Novel. By Bmeric Hulme- 
Beaman. 1900. Price 68. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., London. 

Leseous in Elementary Physiologv. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., 
F.R.S. Enlarged edition. 1900. Price 4s. 6d. 

Home Nursing: Modern Scientific Methods for the Care of the 
Sick. By Bveleen Harrison. 1900. Price 4a. 6d. 

Micro-organisms and Fermentation. By A. Jorgensen. Trans- 
lated by A. K. Miller, Ph. D., F. I. C., and A. E. Lennholm. Third 
edition. Illustrated. 19800. Price 108. 


Nutt, DaviD, Long Acre, London. 
The Frog: an Introduction to Anatomy, Histology, and Embryo- 
logv. By the late A. M. Marshall, M.D., D.Sc., M.A, 1 
G. H. Fowler, B. A., Ph.D. Seventh edition. Illustrated. 1900. 
Price 4x. 
SANGIOVANRI, F., Napoli. 
La Chirurgia del Pericardio e del Cuore. 
Giordano. 1900. 
SCIENTIFIC PRESS, Southampton- street, Strand, London. 
Gynecological Nursing. By G. A. Hawkins-Ambler, F. R. C. S. 
1900. Price la. 
SKEFFINGTON AND Son, Piccadilly, London. 
The Disenchantmeat of Nurse Dorothy: a Story of Hospital Life. 
By Florence Baxendale. 1900. Price 3s. 6d. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND Co., Waterloo-place, London. 

Dictionary of National Biography. Bdited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. ixil. Williamson—Warden. 1900. Price 15s. 

Occasional Lectures on the ‘Practice of Medicine. Bv W. B. 
Cheadle, M.D., F. R. C. P. Illustrated. 1900. Price 7a 611. 

Paralytic Deformities on the Lower Extremities. The Principles of 
their Surgical Treatment. By E. Noble Smith, F. R. C. S. Edin., 
L. R. C. P. Lond. Illustrated. 1900. Price 5s. 


SOCIÉTÉ D'ÉDITIONS SCIENTIFIQUES, Paris. 
La Scrofule et les Infections Adénoidiennes. Par Dr. P. Gallois. 
1900. 


Par Prof. Errico 


SPOTTISWOODE AND Co., Gracechurch-street, London. 
The Medical Register. 1900. 


THE AMERICAN PEDIATRIC SOCIETY. 
Transactions of the American Pediatric Societv. Eleventh Session. 
June, 1899. With the Constitution. Edited by F. M. Crandall, ‘ 
M.D. Vol. xi. 1899. Reprint. 


TRE F. A. Davis Company, Philadelphia. l 

Diseases of the Nose and Throat. By J. Price-Brown, M.B., 
L.R.C.P. Eng. Illustrated. 1900. 

Injuries to the Eye in their Medico-Legal Aspect. By S. Baudry, 
M.D. Translated from the original by A. J. Ostheimer, jun., 
M.B., and edited by C. A. Oliver, A.M., M.D. 1900. 

The Anatomy of the Brain. By R. H. Whitehead, M.D. Illus- 
trated. 1900. 

THE MEDICAL PUBLISHING Company, 224, Bartholomew-close, London. 

Heart Disease in Childhood and Youth. By O. W. Chapman, 
M.D. Durh., M.R.C.P. Lond. With an Introduction by Sir 8. 
Wilks, Bart., M.D. 1900. 


VicoT FRÈRES, Paris. 
Traitement des Fièvres Pernicieuses. Par Dr. Basile M. Mousséos. 
1900. 
L’Hypertrophie Senile de la Prostate. Par Dr. A. Guépin. 1900. 


WaRWICK Bros. AND RUTTER, Toronto. 
Report Births, Marriages, and Deaths, Ontario, 1898. 


Magazines, &c., for April: Strand Magazine, Boy's Own Paper. 
Girl's Own Paper, isure Hour, Sunday at Home, Ludgate 
Magazine, Westminster Review, Contemporary Review, Friendly 
Greetings, Myra’s Journal, Pall Mall Magazine, Windsor Magazine, 
English [Ilustrated Magazine, Knowledge, Humanitarian, Wide 
World Magazine, New Oentury Review, Sunday Strand. 


Jppointments. 


. applicants for Vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions. 

and others possessing information suitable for this column, are 

invited to forward to TRR LANCET O directed to the Sub- 
Editor. nol later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, for publication in the next number. 


ANDERSON, N. W., M.B., O.M. Aberd., has been appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Civil Parish of Strathmiglo, 
in the County of Fife. 

ATKINSON, J. A., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Certify- 
ing Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Urban District of 
Knaresborough and the Civil Parishes of Scriven, Fermsby, Knares- 
borough Outer. Flaxby, Goldsboroygh, and Plumpton in Knares- 
borough Rural District. 


> 
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Braman, E. H., L. R. C. P., L. R. O. S. Irel., has been reappointed Medical 
Officer of Health for the Misterton Rural Sanitary District. 

Brann, G. H.. L. R. C. P., L.M. Irel., L. S. A. Lond., has been appointed 
Honorary Medical Officer to the Northampton and County Associa- 
tion for tbe Blind. 

Durrant, T. A., L. R. O. P. Lond., M. R. O. S., has been re-appointed 
Medical Officer of Health, Market Harborough, by the Urban 
District Council. s 

GORXaLL, J. H., M. R. C. S., has been re-appointed Medical Officer of 
Health for the Borough of Warrington. 

Guxn, Norman, M.B., C.M. Edin., been appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Civil Parishes of Botriphine 
and Mortlach in the County of Banff. : 

HARRIS, J. T. J., L.R C.P., L. R. C. S. Edin., has been appointed Cert:fs- 
ing Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Urban District of 
Linslade, Wing Rural District, except the Civil Parish of Stoke 
B and the Civil Parish of Stewkley in Winslow Rural 

strict. 

Hayes, A. HERBERT, L. R. O. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., bas been appointed 
Medical Officer to the Casualty Department, East London Hospital 
for Children and Dispensary for Women, Shadwell, E., vice 
C. Frank Steele, resigned. 

HEARDER, T. B., M.B., C. M. Edin., has been appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Urban District of Ilkley 
and the Townships of Nesfield-with Langbar Middleton, Denton, 
3 Great Timble, Little Timble, Blubberhouses, and 

6 u, 

HIxN EIL. J. S.; M. D. Camb., M. R. C. S, has been re-appointed Medical 
Officer for the Sixth Sanitary District of the Thingoe Union. 

HowE.is, WM., M.B., O.M. Glasg., bas been appointed Medical Officer 
for the Workhouse, Brecon, vice W. M. Parham. 

HurTcaHinson, W., M. R. C. S., has been re-appointed Medical Officer for 
the Urban Sanitary District of Newmarket. 

KILNER, C. S., M.B., C. M. Edin., D.P.H. Camb., has been re-appointed 
Medical Officer of Health by tbe Thingoe Rural District Council, 
and Medical Officer for the Second and Seventh Sanitary Districts 
of the Thingoe Union. 

Martin, JoHN MIDDLETON, B.A., M.R., B.C., D.P.H. Cantab., LS A., 
has been appointed Medical Oficer of Health for the Stroud 
(Gloucestershire) Rural District vice Thomas Partridge. 

NICHOLLS, L., M. R. C. S., bas been re-appointed Medical Officer to the 
Eighth Sanitary District of the Thingoe Union. 

PEARSON, SYDNEY VERE, B.A., B.C. Cantab., has been appointed House 
Surgeon to tbe East London Hospitel for Children and Dispensary 
for Women, Shadwell. E., vice A. H. Hayes. 

PHILIP, W. M., M.B., O.M. Aberd., D.P.H., has been appointed Medical 
Officer by the Aberdeen City Parish Council. 

PHILLIPS, JAMES, M. R. O. S., L. R. C. P. Lond., has been appointed Senior 
House Surgeon to Bradford Royal Infirmary. 

SHARP, Han CuLIIrORD, B. A., M. B., B. O. Cantab., has been appointed 
Medical Officer of Health for Truro vice Edward Sharp, resigned. 
Samira, C. CHannock, M. R. OC. S., L. R. C. P. Lond., has been appointed 

Junior House Surgeon to the York County Hospital. 

Spowart, W. R., M.D. Dub., L. R. C. P.. L. R. C. S. [rel., has been re- 
appointed Medical Officer for the First Sanitary District of the 
Frehoe Union. 

WILKIN, R. H., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been re-appointed 
woes Officer for the Fifth Sanitary District of the Thingoe 

nion. 

Wiittams, L. H., M. R. OC. S., has been appointed Certifying Surgeon 
under the Factory Acts for the Civil Parishes of Thornbury, 
Oldbury-upon-Severn, Littleton-upon-Severn, Rockhampton, Fal- 
field, Tortworth, Charfield, Cromhal! Abbots, and Cromhall Lygon, 
Rangeworthy, and Tytherington in Thornbury Rural District. 


BD ucuncies. 


For further Information regarding each vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (see Indez). 


BATH Rorat UNITED HospiITaL.—Resident Medical Officer for three 
years. Salary £100 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 


BIRKENHEAD AND WIRRAL CHILDREN’S Hospital, Woodchurch-road, 
Birkenhead.—House Surgeon. Salary £75, with board, residence, 
and laundry. Apply to the Hon. Secretary, 20, Chapel-street, 
Liverpool. 

BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND FREE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 
Birmingham. — Resident Medical Officer and Resident Surgical 
Officer. Salary of each £60, with board, washing, and attendance 
in the institution. , 

BOLTON INFIRMARY AND DISPRNSARY.—Junior House Surgeon for 
twelve months. Salary £80 per annum, with apartments, board, 
and attendance. 

BRITISH OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL aT JERUSALEM.—Surgeon as Clinical 
Assistant for eight months from June. Honorarium of £100, in 
addition to travelling expenses and maintenance.—Apply to Mr. B. 
Carter, 51, Harley-street, London. 

CARDIFF INFIRMARY.—Assistant House Physician for six months. 
Salary at the rate of £50 per annum, with board, washing, and 
apartments. 

CHORLTON Union.—Senior and Junior Resident Medical Officers at the 
Workhouse Hospitals, Withington, Manchester, for twelve months. 
Salary of Senior Officer £130, and of Junior Officer £120, with 
furnished apartments and attendance (but not rations) for each in 
the workhouse. 

City oF LIVERPOOL. INTECrIous Diszases HospTrALS.— Assistant 
Resident Medical Officer to the above hospitals, unmarried. Salary 
£80 per annum (subject to a contribution to the Corporation 
Superannuation Fund), with board, washing, and lodging at the 
hospital. Applications to the Town Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, 
Liverpool. 

e 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND AsyLUM, Garlands, Carlisle.— 
Junior Assistant Medical Officer, unmarried. £100 a year, 
with board and residence. 

DENBIGHSHIRE INFIRMARY, Denbigh —House Surgeon for 12 months. 
Salary £80 to commence, with board, residence, and washing. 

DEWSBURY AND DISTRICT GENERAL INFIRMARY.—House Surgeon. 
Salary commencing £80 per annum, with board and residence. 

FARRINGDON GENERAL DI3PENSARY, 17, Bartlett’s-bulldings, Holborn- 
circus, London.—Resident Medical Officer. Salary £120 per 
annum, with apartments, coals, gas, and attendance and permission 
to take resident pupils. 

FISHERTON ASYLUM.—Assistant Mes ali Officer. Salary £150’ per 
annum, with board, lodging, ana washing. Apply to Dr. Finch, 
Salisbury. 

GENERAL INFIRMARY at Leeds.—Two House Surgeons for twelve 
months and two House Physicians for six months. 
lodging. and washing provided. Also Resident Medical Officer. 
Salary £100 per annum, witb board, residence, and washing. 

GLAMORGAN COUNTY ASYLUM, Bridgend.—Junior Assistant Medical 


Officer. Salary £150, with board, apartments, washing, and 
attendance. 

GLASGOW SAMARITAN HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN.— House Surgeon (qualified 
adv). 


GREAT YARMOUTH HospiTaL.—House Surgeon. Salary ESO per annum, 
with board, lodging, and washing, and £10 extra for lectures to 
probationer nurses. 

HALITAX Union WORKHOUSE, Sr. LVR 's Hospirat.— Assistant 
Medical Officer for this hospital and workhouse, unmarried. 
Salary £160 per annum, mid-day meal provided, subject to super- 
annuation deduction. Apply to the Clerk to the Guardians, Union 
Office, Halifax. 

Hospital FOR WoMEN, Soho-square, London.—House Physician for 
six months. Salary £30 for that period. 

IraLiaN HospitTaL, Queen-rquare, London, W.O.- Honorary Assistant 
Physician, Out-patient Department. 


KIDDERMINSTER INFIRMARY AND CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. — House 


Surgeon, unmarried. Salary £140, increasing annually by £10 to 
£170, with rooms in the Infirmary and attendance. Option of 
board at £40 per annum. 

LEEDS Pustio DisrENsaRY.—Junior Resident Medical Officer. Salary 
£85 per annum. 

LIVERPOOL DISPENSARIES, Moorfields, Liverpool.—Asefstant Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary £100 per annum, with board and apartments. 

LIVERPOOL STANLEY HosritaL.—Junior House Surgeou. Salary £70, 
with board, residence, and washing. 

MILLER HOSPITAL AND ROYAL KENT DISPENSARY, Greenwich-road, 
S. E.— Junlor Resident Medical Officer for six months. Salary 
£40 per annum, with board, attendance, and washing. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND ErILEPTIC (Albany 
Memorial), Queen-square, Bloomsbury, London.—Two Assistant 
Physicians. 

NORTHAMPTON UNION.—Medical Officer for a district. Salary £70 per 
annum, subject to superannuation deduction. 

ParisH CounciL oF Ui, Island of Lewis.—Medical Officer and Public 
Vaccinator. Salary £200, exclusive of certain fees. Applications 
to the Chairman of the Parish Council. 

PARISH oF Sr. GILES, Camberwell, London.—Assistant Medical 
Officer for tiie Workhouse at Gordon-road, Peckham. Salary £120 
per annum, with furnished apartmenta outside the workhouse, and 
an allowance of EI 18s. weekly in lieu of board and washing. Appli- 
9 805 to the Clerk to the Guardians, Offices, 29, Peck ham- road. 


PARISH oF Sr. MATTHEW, Bethnal-green, London. — Assistant Medical 
Officer for the New Infirmary, Cambridge- road, unmarried. Salary 
£150 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. Apply to the 
Clerk to the Guardians, Offices, Bishop’s-road, Victoria-park, N. B. 

PopLAR HOSPITAL FOR ACCIDENTS, Poplar, London.—Assistant House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £65 per annum, with 
board and residence. 

RIPON DISPENSARY AND OoTraGE HospitaL, Ripon.—Resident House 
Surgeon and Dispenser, unmarried. Salary £70 first year, to be 
advanced afterwards, with board and lodging. 

RoyaL DEVON AND EXETER Hospitazt, Exeter.—Assistant House 
Surgeon. Salary £40 per annum, with board, lodging, and 
washing. Also Junior Assistant House Surgeon for six months. 
Board, lodging, and washing provided. 

Royal HALIFAX INFIRMARY.—Third House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £50 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

ROYAL LONDON OPHTHALMIO HOSPITAL (MOORFIELDS EYE HOSPITAL), 
Citv- road, E.C.—Three Assistant Surgeons. 

Rox AL. NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AT VENTNOR —Clinical 
Assistant. Board, residence, and laundry provided. Apply to the 
Secretary, London Office, 34, Craven-street, Strand, W. G. 

ROT AL. SOUTHERN IIOSpTrAL. Liverpool. — Junior House Surgeon. 
Salary €0 guineas per annum. 

Royat SuRnRkT County HosPITAL, Guildford. — Assistant House 
Surgeon. Salary £50 a year, with board, residence, and laundry. 

ST. Marky's CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, Plaistow, E.—Assistant Resident 
Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £80 per annum, with board, 
residence, laundry, &c. 

ST. THomas’s Hospital, Westminster-bridge.—Resident Assistant 
Physician. 

SALOP INFIRMARY, Shrewsbury.—Assistant House Surgeon for six 
monins, Salary at the rate of £40 per annum, with board and 
washing. 

SCARBOROUGH HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY.—Senior House Surgeon for 
twelve months. Salary £80, with residence, board, and washing. 
STAFFORDSHIRE GENERAL INFIRMARY, Stafford.—House Surgeon for 
two years. Salary £120 per annum, with board, Jodging, and 
washing. Also Assistant House Surgeon. Salary £80 per annum, 

with board, lodging, and washing. 

STAMFORD HILL AND STOKE NEWINGTON DISPENSARY, Stoke Newing- 
ton, N.—Assistant Resident Medical Officer. Salary £100 per 
annum, with board and residence. 

STOCKPORT INFIRMARY.—House Surgeon: Salary £100 per annum, 
with residence, board, and washing. Also Assistant House and 
Visiting Surgeon. Salary £70 per annum, with board, washing, ang 
residence. 
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SUNDERLAND INFIRMARY.—House Surgeon. Salary £80, rising £10 
annually to £100, with board and residence. 

SWANSEA GENERAL AND Eys Hospirat.—Honse Surgeon for twelve 
months. Salary £50 per annum, with board, apartments, washing, 
and attendance. 

TAUNTON AND SOMERSET Hospirat, Taunton.— Assistant House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £30 per annum, 
with board, lodging, and laundry. 

Tuu CHIEF INSPECTOR OF Facrorizs gives notice of vacancies for 
gai ying Surgeons under tbe Factory Acts at Lymm in the 
County of Chester, and at Bromley in the County of Kent. 

UNIVERSITY CoLLEGE, London.—Professorahip of Medical Juris- 

dence. Also Surgical Registrar. Also Resident Medical 
cer. 

UNIVERSITY OF GLascow.—Examiner for Degrees in Medicine. The 
appointment will be till Dec. 3lst, 1903, at an annual salary of £50. 

VICTORIA HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Queen’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W.— 
Resident Medical Officer for six months. Honorarium £25, with 
board and lodging in the hospital. 

WESTERN Dispensary, Rochester-row, Westminster.—Resident Medical 
Officer. Salary 100 guineas per annum, with residence, coals, gas, 
and attendance. 

WREXHAM INFIRMARY.—House Surgeon. Salary £80 per annum, with 
residence, board, and washing. 

WOLVERHAMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE GENERAL HospiTat.—House 
3 fortwo years. Salary £100 a year, with board, lodging, 

washing. Also Assistant House Physician for six months. 
Honorarium at the rate of £50 per annum given, and board, lodging, 
and washing provided. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


Bexsow.—On April 6th, at Fulwood-road, Sheffield, the wife of H. 
Mitchell Benson, M.B., C.M. Edin., of a daughter. 

FLINAING.— At 10, Chester-street, Edinburgh, on April 18th, the wife of 
Robert A. Fleming, M.D., F. R. O. P. B., of a daughter. 

GATE. — On April 8tb, at Manorgate House, Kingston-hill, Surrey, the 
wife of Arthur Gale, M. R. O. S.. L. R. C. P., of a daughter. 

KERR.— On April 17th, at London- road, Sheffield, the wife of W. S. Kerr, 
M. B., of a son. 

LORRAIN 8mMITH,—On April llth, at Westbourne, Windsor-avenue, 
Belfast, the wife of J. Lorrain Smith, M.D., of a daughter. 

RanDaLL.—On March 15th, at Ascension, the wife of Surgeon Philip N. 

Randall, M.B. Lond.. Royal Navy, of a son. 

SaLIsBuURY-SHARPE.— On April 7th, at Cleveland-terrace, Hyde-park, 
W., the wife of W. Salisbury-Sharpe, M. R. OC. S., L. R. C. P., of a 
daughter. 

WAINWRIOIT.— On April lltb, at Sandgate- road. Folkestone, the wife of 
Lennox Wainwright, M. D., M. R. C. S., L. R. O. P., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Bayant—Fry.—On April 18 at St. Luke's, West Norwood, by the 
Rev. B. S. a vicar of St. Martin's, Lower Edmonton, assisted 
by the Rev. H. T. Hughes, vicar of St. Luke’s, West Norwood, John 

enry Bryant, M.D., B.S., M. R. C. P. Lond., assistant physician to 
Guy's Hospital, eldest son of the late William Mead Bryant of 
Ilminster, Somerset, to Stella Beatrice, sixth daughter of Richard 
Fry, Grecian Villa, Beulab-hill, Norwood. 

BexnamM—Rovussrn.—On April 14th, at Christ Church, New-road, 
Brighton, Charles Henry Benham, M.D., of Sackville-road, Hove, 
to Alexandra, eldest daughter of the late Louis Roussin of Laa- 
broke-grove, London. 

DIMSEY—WHITIING.—On April 17th, at Holy Trinity Church, Wey- 
mouth, Staff-Surgeon Edgar R. Dimsey, D. S. O., Royal Naval Sick 
Quarters, Portland, to Edith Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the late 
Kev. W. H. Whitting, Rector of Stower Provost, Dorset. 

SavaGE—WILson.—On April 10th, at Lewisham Congregational Church, 
William George Savage, B.Sc., M.D. Lond.. second son of John H. 
Savage of Upper Norwood, to Mary Adèle May Wilson, second 
daughter of E. Dwight Wilson of Gracechurch-street, E.C. 

WOoopREAPD— WIILANS. — On April llth, at Milton Congregational 
Church, Hudderstield, Herbert Miall Woodhead, M.B., of Sale, 
Cheshire, to Mabel Cecilia, eldest daughter of J. B. Willans, Rose 
Hill, Huddersfield. 


DEATHS. 


Cockcrorr.—On April 12th, at Manor Lodge, Chislehurst, Thomas 
Howarth Cockcroft, M.D., in his 75th year. 

CoukTINAT.— On April 8th, Joshua Pasley Courtenay, Retired Fleet 
Surgeon, R.N. 

JESNINGS.—On April 8th, at the Abbey House, Malmesbury, Wilts, 
Joseph Cave Spicer Jennings, F. R. C. S., in the 83rd year of his age. 

LawtTon.—On April lst, at 18, Hamilton-square, Birkenhead, Ruth, 
dearly-beloved wife of William Lawton, M. B., aged 30 years. 

OARKLII.— On April 13th, at Frognal, Hampstead, Harry Callander 
Oakley, L. R. C. S., L. R. C. P. Edin., aged 46 years. 

PRIESTLEY.—On April llth, at Hertford- street, Mayfair, Sir William 
Overend Priestley, M. P., M. D., LL. D., of Westbrook Hall, 
Horsham, Sussex, aged 69 years. 

UxDERwOOD.— On April 10th, at 24, Wellington- square, Hastings. John 


Underwood, M.D. Edin., 1841, M. R. O. S. Eng., 1842, L. S. A., 1841, in 
his 84th year. 


J. B.— 4 fee of be. is charged for the insertion of Notices of Births, 
Marriages, and Deathe. 


Hotes, Short Comments, and Answers 
to Correspondents. 


“THE HOUSING OF THE POOR AND ITS AMELIORATION.” 


THE Howard Association was instituted under the patronage of the 
late Lord Brougham for the promotion of the best methods of Penal 
Treatment and Orime Prevention. It labours to indoctrinate the public 
mind with the importance of a reformatory and radically preventive 
treatment. In accordance with this definition it issues from time to 
time leaflets to the public and the press, and one that has just reached 
us bearing the above title is, in our opinion, particularly suggestive. 
In a characteristically practical speech which he recently made the 
Prince of Wales said: ‘‘There is no question at the present time of 
greater social importance than that of the housing of the working 
classes.” For many years this has been widely felt and innumerable 
discussions upon the matter have taken place. A succession of Acts 
of Parliament have been passed in reference to it. Public bodies and 
councils have spent much money, at the expense of the already 
heavily burdened ratepayers, in endeavours to remedy the evils of 
overcrowded and insanitary dwellings ; and yet the problem remains 
almost as difficult and as unsolved as ever. What, then, can be the 
reason of this large amount of failure, following so great a measure 
of effort? An answer is indicated, according to the Howard Associa- 
tion, by other words of the Prince of Wales used in the speech 
from which we have already quoted. His Royal Highness said: 
“I hope that the legislature may be able to deal with the 
case of those who are responsible for insanitary property.” Un- 
doubtedly the Prince here pointed to a chief root of the great evil 
in question. Parliament has hitherto permitted the mischievous 
vested interests of slum property to be rewarded instead of punished. 
The Howard Association makes some sound reflections upon the 
erection of block-tenements. The erection,” says the leaflet, " by 
municipalities and councils of large block-tenements has at times 
defeated its own well-meant purpose by increasing, instead of 
diminishing, the evils of overcrowding. For after all the cost 
incurred for ‘ compensation’ and constraction the number of persons 
thus accommodated has been comparatively small, and has in general 
consisted of a class better off that those evicted. The latter bave 
either had to swarm into other adjacent slums, thus causing still 
higher rents there than before, and with still worse sanitary condi- 
tions, or they have been driven into suburban slums, in some of 
which the ‘jerry builder’ still plies his destructive work with 
impunity.” Moreover model dwellings are apt not to supply the 
wants of the very poor. The accommodation provided for the next 
rung above these jn the social ladder may conceivably form an incen- 
tive to the lowest to strive to better themselves, but the extremely 
poor want more than an example; they want a roof above their 
beads. The subject is one of enormous medical importance, but 
medical views on the matter seldom include any expression of opinion 
save the somewhat obvious sentiment that if drunkenness, vagrancy, 
and culpable pauperism could be more effectually diminished by 
legislation one result would be a largely increased proportion of 
persons better able than at present to pay rent for improved and 
suitable dwellings. The Howard Association draws attention to 
the rural exodus” which bas been going on in England now 
slowly for many years. This exodus has brought myriads of country 
people into the cities and towns in consequence of agricultural 
depression and the contrast between the excessive dulness of rustic 
lifeand urban attractions. If by any conceivable means the English- 
man could be persuaded to go back to the soil the problem of housing 
the poor would be half solved. It is not within our scope to 
discuss the political developments which have led to the present 
position of English agriculture, but the pitiful absurdity of it must 
strike all of us—and none more than medical men, so large a pro- 
portion of whom pass their lives in intimate acquaintance with the 
rural poor. Large tracts of land within a few miles of London have 
gone out of cultivation or are cultivated at a loss to their owners, 
while the food that this land might produce is imported—with small 
sanitary precautions—from the continent, and the men who might 
effectually assist in this production and live healthy lives in so doing 
rot in pestiferous slums. 


“THE MEDICAL FOLK LORE OF SHAMROCK.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Srrs,—The annotation on the shamrock in THE Lancet of April 7th 
gives, I think, correctly the trifolium repens as the shamrock. The 
shamrock is a small trefoil and has on the under surface of the leaves 
an umber colour and in the summer it bears a white composite flower. 
I have never seen the wood sorrel worn as the shamrock, but I heve 
seen it very frequently eaten by schoolboys when parched with thirst. 
The oxalis acetosella grows in woods and on the sunny banks of 
hedgerows, but hardly ever in meadows and pasture lands. On St. 
Patrick's day a great want of knowledge of the appearance and 
history of the plant was shown, and even St. Patrick was looked upor 
as a myth by thousands and the whole affair merely as an interesting 
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fable. In fact St. Patrick furnishes the subject of an authentic piece 
of history. He was born in Armoric Gaul, and from his home at the 
early age of 16 he was taken with other prisoners of war to Ireland 
by Niall of the Nine Hostages, the immediate ancestor of the 
O'Nellls, who reigned from 379 to 406 A. D. In Ireland Patricius was 
sold as a slave and with others tended the cattle of his 
master on Slieve Mis Mountain in co. Antrim. Patrick after 
a captivity of seven years effected his escape and returned 
to his family in Gaul. He then began bis studies and in the 
year 432 he was consecrated an Irish bishop and was appointed successor 
of Palladius on the Irish mission. Inthe same year Patrick landed in 
Ireland and on the following Easter Sunday he preached before 
Laoghaire the Monarch, son of Niall, and a large assembly of people at 
Tara. When St. Patrick was explaining the doctrine of the Trinity 
and seeing the difficulty his hearers had in understanding him he 
plucked from the ground a shainrock, and by demonstrating the three 
leaves united in one he effectually brought the great truth home to the 
minds of his hearers.—I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Lincoln, April 10th, 1900. WILLIAM O'NHII. M.D. Aberd. 


“THE DOCTOR'S DREAM.” 
To the Editors of Tux Lanogt. 


Sins. —Tbe lines which you quote in THE LANCET of April 14th are 
by Clement Scott and appeared in Punch apropos of the suicide of Dr. 
Edwardes of Hounslow under most distressing circumstances many 
years ago. Clement Scott republished them in a little book entitled 
“ Poems for Recitation,” issued by Samuel French at ls. I regard the 
poem as a classic, but it bears evidence of hasty workmanship. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

Biggleswade, April 14th, 1900. J. B. EMMERSON. 


* %% Several other correspondents have written to the same effect.— 
Kp. L 
MYOTOMA CONGENITA! 


To the Editora of THE LANCET. 


SIRS, —In TRR Lancet of April 7th I am credited with being about to 
show, and in that of the 14th with having actually shown, something 
at the Medical Society of London under the above heading. I have 
heard of a myoma and of many other things all beginning with an 
m.“ But what on earth is a Myotoma Congenita ? Does it talk, 
or walk, or fly, or spin, or can it only crawl about’ Does it emanate 
from the fertile brain of your printer's boy? If so, why, being 
obviously a neuter noun substantive, does he tack on to it 
the feminine attribute congenita? How did so ghastly a false 
quantity escape his cultivated observation? Has he not enjoyed the 
advantages of a School Board education? Have not you and I paid 
la. 3d. n the £ for him? Don't you keep a plagosus Orbilius on the 
premises to make his ears, or his myotoma,“ if he likes to call it so, 
tingle, when he does such things? ‘“ Myotonia Congenita” is a shock- 
ing mongrel. I am not responsible for the term, but I must protest 
against having ‘‘ Myotoma Congenita” fathered on me. Are not 
printer’s boys called devils? With your usual courtesy please make 
the necessary correction and oblige, 

Yours faithfully, 
LEONARD GUTHRIE. 

Upper Berkeley-street, W., April 14th, 1900. 


*,* The substitution of an m for “ni” escaped our eye. It did 
not escape the eve of the proof-reader who looked out the term in a 
well-known medical dictionary, only to find a mistake there.— Ep. L. 


“MURAL ADVERTISING AND THB LONDON COUNTY 
COUNOIL.” 


Mr. RicHarpson Evans, the Honorary Secretary of the National 
Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising, bas written 
an excellent letter to the Times with this title. While congratulating 
the London County Oouncil upon its recent by-law vetoing in places 
where danger to traffic might be caused by them all forms of light 
which alter suddenly elther in intensity, colour, or direction, Mr. 
Evans asks, as the Times and THE LANCET have also asked, why 
physical risks should alone be considered? Flash lights are danger- 
ous to traffic and so entail physical risks, but this is only one side of 
their evils. They are hideous things, and ugly, noisy, hideous things, 
constantly vexing our eyes and our ears, constitute a very 
real peril to the community, a peril as real and as undeni- 
able as an accident in a hansom cab. ‘It is sufficient to 
remark,” says Mr. Evans, in calling attention to the harm 
that may be done by perpetual shocks to the special senses, 
“that while the council has legal power to frame by-laws for 
securing the safety of traffic it would have to obtain statutory 
authority to make regulations out of deference to what are called 
‘eathetic’ considerations. For that advance in courageous common- 
sense the ‘physical danger’ by-law supplies an excellent basis. It is 
the English tradition to effect substantial reforms under cover of 
legal fictions. When the London County Council saved the metro- 
polis and set an example to the world by getting an Act enabling them 
to put a stop once for all to the newly invented and rapidly 
extending institution of sky signs their real reason was regard 
for the appearance of the metropolis. Yet they could not nerve 
themselves to acknowledge that the things were intolerable because 
unsightly. They must needs make believe that the structures were 
perilous to life and limb, Others corporations are less timid. Edin- 
burgh last session applied for and obtained extensive powers for the 


contro! of advertising devices of all sorts, and the Dublin corpora- 
tion, I rejoice, to say, has celebrated the Queen’s visit by 
resolving unanimously to arm itself with a sfmilar weapon 
for self-defence. London must, for very shame's sake, move 
soon. Those who wish to see interest and propriety restored 
to the aspect of our thoroughfares can hasten the day by making 
their desires known at the next election of councillors.” We trust 
that the electors of the metropolis will take Mr. Evans's advice and 
insist that their representatives upon the London Oounty Council 
shall pay proper attention to such matters as hideous. advertise- 
ments and unnecessary street noises. It has been the custom to 
treat those who protest against these abuses as over-sensitive persons 
whose fads cannot be humoured. It should be made clear to the 
London County Council that it is not only dyspeptic journalists and 
overstrung musicians who run risks under perpetual irritation of 
their nerves. On the contrary, tbe whole community runs these 
risks, and the London County Council should put an end to them, 


BARLY CLOSING. 


THE report of the Early Closing Association has just been issued. It 
gives the names of 80 metropolitan districts in which the daily 
work of canvassing shopkeepers and effecting early closing improve- 
ments has been carried on. During the year 364 district reports 
have been presented and considered at the board meetings, and one 
thing becomes very clear upon reading the report. The opposition 
to the assugiation and its reforms of a single individual may 
influence a district and prevent the earlier closing which would 
otherwise be effected. Permanent improvements have been effected 
in 392 metropolitan shops. The work of the association is active and 
well done, and deserves the support of medical men. 


“A NEW USE FOR DOGS.” 


We have received from press-cutting agencies a letter with this title, 
signed Maurice L. Johnson.” The following passage occurs in it :— 


According to THE Lancet of February 19th Dr. Fremont, of 
Vichy, gives his dyspeptic patients large doses of the gastric juice 
of dogs. This treatment is,” we are told, unhapplly, not within 
the reach of all purses, for in order to provide the large doses 
necessary a regular pack of smal! dogs with gastric fistula (holes in 
their stomachs) has to be kept so as to provide the necessary 
amount of gastric juice.” 


Tie LANCET was not published on Feb. 19th, and the passage in 
question, the date of the publication of which Mr. Maurice L. Johnson 
misyuotes, was not according to Tuk LANCET,” but occurred in a com- 
munication from a special correspondent to us. We should not have 
taken the trouble to correct Mr. Maurice L. Johnson's inaccuracies if 
his name had not been familiar to us as an old offender, and if he did 
not apparently send his communications out to newspapers. Only last 
year he apologised to us for grossly misquoting us in a letter which 
he distributed broadcast to the press, and although the inaccuracies 
occurred then, as they do now, in more than one paper, he calmly 
attributed them to a compositor's error.” 


—— — 


Stand Sure. —We regret to be unable to answer our oorrespondent's 
question. The fair arrangement depends upon circumstances which 
are not furnished in his letter. The difference in the wholesale and 
retail price of a commodity depends, among other things, upon the 
fact that the retailer has the responsibility of storage and the cost of 
establishment as well as special skill. We do not gather from Stand 
Sure's” letter who stores the drugs and who makes up the prescrip- 
tions. If the whole of the pharmaceutical work and its responsibilities 
falls upon A it matters so little whether his partner or the patients 
pay him that there need be little difference in price. 


Nottingham.—We agree that the questions are delicate, but none the 
less they should be put to a medical man. The medical profession is 
used to dealing with delicate questions. The points upon which 
information is required are outside the scope of family practice, and 
the family practitioner would certainly admit this and be happy to 
suggest to our correspondent where he could get the best advice, 
choosing for him, if he wished, a consultant living at a distance. We 
regret that we cannot break our invariable rules not to give medical 
opinions and not to recommend practitioners by name. 


Ammonia.—Neale's Digest contains all the information sought, and the 
volumes of THE LaNcET and the British Medical Journal to which 
reference is made are surely accessible to our correspondent. 


OomxMUNICATIONS not noticed in our present issue will receive attention 
in our next. 


. ̃ͤ ——.. — a- 
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During the week marked copies of the following newspapers 
have been received: Derbyshire Times, Morning Herald, Leeds 
Mercury, Sun (London), Times of India, Pioneer Mail, Scotsman 
Architect, Builder, Citizen, Liverpool Daily Post, Birmingham 
Daily Post, Bristol Mercury, Burton Mail, Yorkshire Post, Wiltshire 
Advertiser, Leicester Daily Post, Lancashire Daily Post, Hereford 
Times, Midland Free Press, Dundee Advertiser, East Anglian Datly 
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Tines, Surrey Mirror, South Wales Daily News, Yarmouth Indepen- 
dent, East Datly Press, Manchester Guardian. Weat Hartlepool 
Guardian, Glasgow Herald, Folkestone Herald, Westminster Gazette, 
Bezhil Chronicle, Gloucester Journal, Cheltenham Examiner, New- 
castle Daily Chronicle, Mining Journal, Sanitary Record, Brighton 
Geselle, Oswestry Advertiser, Kenilworth Advertiser. Nuneaton 
Observer, Health, Wilts Advertiser, Ipswich Journal, Dudley Herald, 
Kettering Guardian, City Press, Local Government Chronicle. Surrey 
Advertiser, Portadown News, Guy's Hospital Gazette, Pall Mall 
Gazette, Local Government Journal, Hertfordshtre Mercury, Reading 
Mercury, Stamford Guardian, Sporting Chronicle, Hastings and 
St. Leonards Observer, Australian Trading World, Weekly Free Press 
and Aberdeen Herald, Sheffield Daily Telegraph, £c., £c. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 
(Taken daii at 8.30 a.m. by Steward’s Instruments. ) 
Tas Lancs? Office, April 19th, 1900, 


Maxt- 
mum | Mu. | Wet 


adi Temp. | Temp Balb Bald 
Vacuo.| Shade. á : i 


£ 


i 
a 


Aprill3 | 29°76 1 60 | 48 | 51 | 5 Oloudy 
„ 14| 3004 [S. W. 004 101 65 ä 45 | 47 | 50 | Overcast 
„ 15| 29°97 67 | 49 | 49 | 34 Cloudy 
„ 16} 298 58 | 42 | 45 | 50 | Oloudy 
a 17) 3024 1 57 | 41 | 45 | 47 © 
18 30:36 95 | 63 | 41 | 47 | 50 Fine 
„ 19 30°53 64 49 | 49 55 Hazy 


Medical Diary for the ensuing Meek. 


OPERATIONS. 
METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 
—LEondon (2 P. n.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. N.), St. 
P. M.), St. . (2 P. x.), St. Marys (2.30 P. M.), 
Westminster (2 P..), Chelsea (2 P. A.), 


e Thomasa (3. 


Middlesex (1.30 P. .). 


Samaritan (Gynecological, by Physicians, 2 P. x.), Soho-square 

(2 P. u.), Royal Ortho c (2 P. x.), City Ortho c (4 P. X.), 

Gt. 1 ern Central (2.30 P. M.), West London (2.30 P. x.). London 
P. M. 


(1.30 P. M.), St. Thomas' P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. M.), West- 
minater P. x.), West ndon (2.30 P. M.), 5 College 
P. M.), St. George's (1 P..), St. Marys (1 P. M.), St. Mark's 
P.M. P. M.), Metropolitan (2.30 P. x.), London Throat 

Tr. u. and 6 FP. M.), Royal Rar (3 P. M.). : 


TUESDAY (24th).—London g p.x), St. Bartholomew’s (l. 30 T. t.), Guys 
8 ; 


WEDNESDAY (25th).—St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. M.), University College 
(2 P. .), Ro | 8 E P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. M.), Chari ons 
omas’s (2 P. M.), London 


P. M.), King’s College (2 P. M.), 
s (2 F. M.), National Ortho- 


8 P.M.), St. 
hthalmic 1 P. .), St. 
maritanu (2.30 P. x.). Gt. 


t Rs ( 
pee 4.M.), St. Peter's (2 P. M.). 
-street (9.30 A. M.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 P. M.): West- 

minster (2 P. M), Metropolitan (2.30 P..), London Throat (2 P. A.), 

Cancer (2 P.M.) 

Y —St. Bartholomew's (1.30 P. x.). St. Thomas's 
niversity College (2 P. x.), Charing-cross (3 P.M.), St. 

P. M.), London (2 P..), King’s College (2 P. M.), Middlesex 

(1.30 P. N.), St. s (2.30 P. N.), Soho-square (2 P. u.), North-West 

P. M.) elsea (2 P. 5. Gt. Northern Central (G 
logical, 2.30 F. l.), Metropolitan (2.30 P. x.), London Throat 

St. Mark’s (2 P. M.). 

FRIDAY —London (2 P. M.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. M.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 P.M.), Guy’s (1.30 P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. M.), Charing- 
cross (3 P..), St. hg de (I P. M.), King’s College (2 P. .), St. Mary's 

hthalmic | 5 


P. M.), 
(2 P.M., 4. M.), Cancer (2 P.M.), Chelsea (2 P. M.), Gt. 
Throat (2 p.m. and 6 P. A.). 

SATURDAY (28th).—Royal Free (9A. M. and 2 P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. M. ), 
Charing-croes (2 P. M.), St. Georgen (1 P. M.), St. Mary's (10 P. x. 
London Throat (2 P.M.). f 

QO aa), Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 p. .), and the 

on Ophthalmic Hospitals operations are performed daily. 

MONDAY (28rd).—Mxpicat Sociery or LonpoN.—8.30 P.M. Mr. T 

osis and Treatment.— Dr. Pope: 23 Years’ Death Certifi- 
cates in General Practice. 

TUESDAY gach) 

Strand. W.U.).—5 p.m. Paper:—Mr. H. B. Jones: On the Consump- 
tion of Alcoholic Beverages. 

Traps and Pitfalls in Special and General Practice. After the 
address there will be a D io which Fellows and their 

THURSDAY —DEBMATOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND I Hanover-square, W.).—4.20 P.M. Informal Exhibi- 


Northern Central (2.30 P. M.), West ndon (2.30 P. M.), London 

t. Thomas’s (Z P. M.), London (2 P. .). 1 College (9.15 A. M.), 

At the Royal Rye Hospital (2 DM) the Ro London Ophthalmic 
SOCIETIES. 

Bryant: The Relative Frequency of Cysts of the Breast, their 

—ROYAL STATISTICAL Society (9, Adelphi- terrace, 

WEDNESDAY Hurr RIAN Socrrrr.—8. 30 P.M. The President: 

visitors are invited to join. 
RELABD 

tion of Cases. Sp.m. Ordinary Meeting. 


BRITISH BALNEOLOGICAL AND CLIMATOLOGICAL Society (20, Hano- 
ver square, W.).—8.30 p.m. Dr. A. S. Myrtle (Harrogate): Personal 
Experiences of Gout. Paper:—Dr. L. Gordon (Forest Hill): The 
Climate and Hospitals of Rhodesia (illustrated by lantern slides). 


FRIDAY (2?th).—O1rnicat Society er Lonpown (20, Hanover square, 
W.).—8.30 p.m. Clinical Evening. The following cases will be 
shown :—Dr. N. Dalton: A Case of Aortic Regurgitant Murmur 
heard in the Pulmonary Area,—Dr. Habershon: A Case of Tuber- 
culous Gland in the Anterior Mediastinum (with :adiograph).—Dr. 
P. Kidd: A Case of Lymphatic Leucocytbæmia.— Dr. H Campbell : 
A Case allied to Recklinghausen’s Disease.—Mr. C. Symonds: A 
Patient after Complete Removal of the Olavicle.—Sir Hugh Beevor: 
A Case of Diffuse Lipomata of the Limbs.—Dr. N. Dalton: A Boy 
with (apparently) Tuberculous Mediastinal Glands Pressing on the 
Right Lung.—Mr. Lunn: A Oase of Osseous Tumour of the Arm 
dal a sklagraph).— Dr. T. D. Savill: A Case of Macular Leprosy 
m roving under Chaulmoogra Oil. Patients will be in attendance 
at 8 P.M. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 


MONDAY (23rd).—MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 
„ W. O.).— 4 P. 1x. Mr. M. Morris: Consultation. 


TUESDAY (2th)—MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 
(22, Ohentes- street, W.0.).—4 p.m. Sir W. H. Broadbent: Consulta- 
tion. (Medical.) 


WEDNESDAY (25th).—Mxpicat GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLIMO 
. W. O.) .— 5 p.m. Prof. J. Dreschfeld: Clinical 
ure. 


THURSDAY (26th).—Mxpicat GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLIMIC 
22, Uhenies-stroet, W.0.).—4 P.M. Mr. J. Hutchinson: Consultation. 
(Surgical.) 

FRIDAY (27th).— MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND PoLyoLinio 
(22, Ohenies-street, W.0.).—4 p.m. Dr. D. Grant: Consultation. 

(Ear and Throat.) 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of THE LANCET should be addressed 
exclusively / TO THE EDITORS,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Kditorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention be 
given to this notice. 


It is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest, or which it is desirable to bring 
under the notice of the profession, may be sent direct to 
this Office. 

Lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only, AND WHEN ACCOMPANIED 
BY BLOCKS IT 18 REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE, OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI- 
FICATION. 

Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informa- 
tion, must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed To the Sub-Editor.” 

Letters relating to the publication, sale, and advertising de- 
partments of THE LANCET should be addressed * Tu the 
Manager.” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 


MANAGER’S NOTICES. 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

WILL Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of ‘THE LANCET 
at their Offices, 423, Strand, W.O., are dealt with by them! 
Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents (with 
none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what- 
ever) do not reach THE LANCET Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not to 
THE LANCET Offices. 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
THE LANORET Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority 
of Agents are able to effect. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free, 

THE LANCET Offices or from Agents, are :— 

For THE UNITED KINGDOM. To THE COLONIES AND ABROAD. | 
One Year... «. «£112 6 One Year ... ... . I 14 8 
Six Months... 016 3 " 
Three Months. . 0 8 2 Three Monts. 0 
Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 


payable in advance. 


either from 
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received from 


A- Dr. F. Arnold, Bulawayo, 
South Africa; Association for 
Pure Vaccine Lymph, Lond., 
Secretary of; Messra. Allen and 
Hanburys, Lond Amateur; Mr. 
R. B. Anderson, Lond. 


B.—Mr. C. Birchall, Liver pool; 
Mr. H. Brown. Lond.; Maus. O. 
Berthier, Paris: Mr. W. H. 
Brown, Lee’s; Mr. G. F. Blake, 
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A Clinical Lecture 


A CASE OF INTERNAL DERANGEMENT OF 
THE KNEE-JOINT? 


Delivered at St. Mary's Hospital 
By EDMUND OWEN, F. R. C. S. Ene, 


SURGEON TO THE HOSPITAL. 


From Notes taken by Mr. J. M. POOLEY, Clinical Clerk 
and Dresser. 


GENTLEMEN,—The case that I am going to demonstrate 
to you is that of a man with a damaged internal semilunar 
fibro-cartilage, and before the patient is wheeled in I may 
tell you that he is an artisan and an international (Rugby) 
football player. I will bave him stripped, and I think that 
you will agree with me that he is a splendid specimen of 
mescular development. One rarely has the opportunity of 
seeing so well-made a man—at least in hospital practice. 
When he oomes in and stands up you will notice the 
enormous mass of the muscles on the front and sides of his 
femora, bat if you look carefully you will see tbat there is 
evident wasting of the rigbt thigh. Here he is. He is 25 
years of age and his history is briefly as follows. He 
first twisted his right knee at football in November, 1898. 
This was followed by much swelling and tenderness, so a 
splint was applied and he was laid up for a month, after 
which he again started playing and continued with it 

h the season. In June, 1899, he gave the same knee 
a sudden twist at cricket; he fell down and was unable to 
move. He then had to give up work for a month and he 
has not been right since. On Bept. 30th, 1899, at the begin- 
ning of a football match, he another recurrence of his 
trouble, and the medical officer of the club advised his 
coming to St. Mary's Hospital for an operation. 

Notice once more that the right thigh is not so massive as 
the left. Wasting of the neighbouring muscles is an 
invariable and early sign of disease of a joint, and some- 
times before it is very obvious to sight or to measurement 
its presence may be recognised by gripping up a large mass 
of the muscle first of one limb and then of the opposite one, 
when a marked flabbiness is noted on the affected side. In 
thus estimating the amount of vigour of the muscles. the 
same hand must be used for each side. Obviously you 
cannot institute a fair and efficient comparison if you grip 
the muscles of the left thigh with your right hand and of 
the right with your left hand as the man sits in front of you. 
Wasting of the muscles in joint-disease is not caused 

by want of use. As a matter of fact this man has 

his damaged limb but little; you will hear that he 
has been occasionally playing hard, county football, and 
as captain of his local club he has been constantly playing 
in matches of less importance, and he cannot do this with 
one limb. No, a man who walks, who works, aud who plays 
football cannot rest his tbigh very much, yet you notice 
that one thigh is comparatively small and that its muscles 
are flabby. There must be some other explanation for 
this phenomenon, and I offer it thus. When a joint is 
inflamed, nature does her best for it by keeping it as 
quiet as she can, and she effects this by taking 
all the energy out of the muscles which act upon 
the joint by a process of starvation. The afferent 
nerves from the damaged joint convey to the grey matter 
of the cord an impression which passes to the trophic 
cells in the anterior cornu of the crescent where the nerves 
arise which control the nutrition of the muscles. This 
molecular disturbance in the crescent results in an inhibitory 
influence upon the nutrition of the muscles. The pheno- 
menon, I take it, differs only in degree from the wasting of a 
group of muscles which follows the gross lesion in the 
crescent due to poliomyelitis. As our powers of minute 
investigation increase it may become possible for the micro- 
scopist actually to demonstrate the existence of such a 
histological change in the vesicular matter of the cord in a 
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1 This lectare is the sum of clinical remarks made upon three 
separate occasions. 
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case of old-standing articular disease, but in the meantime 
the theory which 1 venture to offer is not undeserving of 
consideration. 

There is a small amount of fiuid in the joint, and by com- 
pressing the upper and lateral parts of the capsule you can 
make the synovial membrane bulge at the lower part and 
possibly also you may at the same time cause the patella to 
„float off the trochelar surface of the femur. This fluid 
is thin sero-synovia stained with blood, for when a man 
wrenches a fibro-cartilage there must needs be some tearing 
of blood-vessels and consequent hemorrhage. 

As you flex and extend the leg you do not notice any 
impediment to motion, nor do these gentle antero-posterior 
movements cause discomfort to the patient. At present 
there is no pain in the joint, but if you press with the end 
of your index finger into the crevice between the internal 
condyle of the femur and the head of the tibia in front of 
the internal lateral ligament he will tell you that it hurts 
him. That spot corresponds, of course, to the anterior part 
of the internal semilunar oartilage, and I believe that if you 
carefully compare the two knees you will agree with me in 
thinking that there is less resistance in tbat crevice upon the 
damaged knee that, in other words, the semilunar cartilage 
is not occupying its proper position. 

Altogether the symptoms point to a displacement of the 
disc towards the central part of the joint, and in my expe- 
rience nothing short of a cutting operation will put the 
knee right. Splints, knee - trusses, pads, or retentive 
apparatus are sometimes prescribed for cases like this, but 
they can keep the knee right only in crippling it. Certainly 
if we prescribed such treatment for this patient he would. 
have to be shut out from the enjoyment of all violent 
athletic exercises. On the other hand, the operation is by 
no means free from anxiety and risk. The surgeon who 
undertakes an operation upon a semilunar cartilage should 
thoroughly realise the fact that the responsibility attaching 
to him is great. I cannot imagine a much more serious 
surgical calamity than that of septic inflammation following: 
an operation upon the knee of a young man who, but for 
there being something amiss with the working of a joint, is 
in perfect health and vigour. A mere forgetfulness, the 
omission of some detail in the 555 or in the opera- 
tion, may involve tbe loss of the joint or of the limb, or 
even of the life of the individual. And although the joint 
does not become septic the condition just subsequently to 
the operation may cause the surgeon intense anxiety. I 
passed through such an experience a few years ago after 
operating upon a very nervous man. His temperature went 
up and sero-synovial fluid collected in the sub-crureal pouch 
to such an extent that I had to make a counter-opening. As 
soon as I did this everything went well, and in the following 
bir) 7 patient played himself into the captaincy of his 
golf club. 

In a case of this sort the surgeon must not rush at the 
operation. He must have the patient if not all the time in 
bed at least laying up for the best part of a week before 
operating. We kept this young fellow in the ward for five 
days before operating. During this time the man and his. 
joint were, so to speak, training themselves for the 
ordeal, and during this very needful period of training we 
had long lateral splints of gypsum moulded on to the limb to 
be ready for application after the operation. We gave him 
morning doses of Epsom salts, and we shaved, scrubbed, and 
cleansed his limb, and by the time that we were ready for 
him the synovial effusion had disappeared and the joint 
was absolutely quiet. During this time, also, we had 
assured ourselves that his urine contained neither 
albumin nor sugar. This was a very necessary assur- 
ance, for had he been albuminuric or diabetic—as 
even an apparently healthy young man may be—his 


tissues would have been improperly nourished, and the 


inflammation which necessarily follows the surgeon’s knife 
might have far exceeded proper limits. Inflammation, I may 
remind you, is the ‘‘ succession of changes taking place in a 
living tissue,” and so on—you remember the definition—and 
as living tissues are ‘‘injured” when they are incised, 
inflammation necessarily follows every wound that the 
surgeon makes. Indeed, without inflammation the wound 
could not heal. Inflammation is, therefore, the surgeon’s 
friend, it is only when it becomes septic and destructive 
that the surgeon dreads it, and then the fault is often 
his own. 

Operation.—A vertical incision was made about three 
inches long a little behind the inner border of the patella, 
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aod when the bleeding had been arrested the synovial mem- | was the cause of sc 


brane was freely incised and the interior of the joint was 
inspected. It was at once seen that the anterior part of the 
internal semilunar cartilage, torn and ragged, was out of its 
proper place, lying between the articular surface of the inner 
femoral condyle and tibial tuberosity. Nothifig short of 
ita removal could possibly have restored the function of the 
joint, so I cut it away from the internal lateral ligament and 
„from the tibia. Mr. A. E. Priddle, the house surgeon, and 
I then explored the joint with the finger to see so far as we 
could that there was nothiog else wrong with the joint, and 
we washed out the cavity with a few syringefuls of hot 
carbolic lotion. As there was a good deal of bleeding into 
the joint we left in a small drain for just 24 hours, and 
having closed the rest of the wound we put on a dry mercuric 
wool dressing and fixed the limb in its gypsum splint. 

Anatomy.—I may remind you that the internal semilunar 
fibro-cartilage is the longer of the two, and that its extremities 
eoclose those of the outer; that each disc is connected with 
the head of the tibia by the weak coronary ligament, and 
that the internal disc takes a very firm attachment to the 
articular aspect of the broad, internal, lateral ligament. The 
outer disc has no attachment like that last named, being 
separated from the articular aspect of the external lateral 
ligament by the tendon of origin of the popliteus and its 
investment of synovial membrane. The outer disc is there- 
fore much less firmly fixed than the inner. If I asked you 
which of the two discs is more likely to become deranged 
you would probably say the outer. But so saying you would 
be wrong, for it is almost always the anterior part of the 
inner cartilage which gets adrift. Why this should be I 
econfess that Í do not know. Theories have been offered in 
explanation, but I do not think that they give a satisfactory 
solution of the paradox. 

The operation was done on Oct. 19th, 1899, and the 
temperature-chart shows the highest point recorded to be 
99 F. At the end of a fortnight, the wound being gen 
healed, massage and “movements were begun, and a w 
later the man left the hospital. 

Under date of Jan. 23rd, 1900, a friend of the patient, Dr. 
Thomas Cooke of Barnstaple, reports :—‘' His knee is now 
quite right again, all the thickening has disappeared and he 
says that it is quite as strong as the sound one. He has 
made up his mind to play football and I told him that as 
faras I was able to jadge I thought he might do so with 
safety.” 

It is interesting to note that through the latter part of the 
football season now ending the former patient bas been 
playing witb great vigour, and that he took part in the final 
match for the inter-county (Rugby) championship. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL INQUIRY INTO 
SCURVY.’ 
By FREDERICK G. JACKSON 
AND 
VAUGHAN HARLEY, M.D. Evin. 


From the Department of Pathological Chemistry, University 
j College, London.) 


THE view that scurvy is caused by the want of fresh 
vegetables or lime-juice, which has been the teaching of 
physicians and scientists in past years, would appear to 
require modification. og 

In the early part of this century, through the efforts 
largely of Lind, the better feeding of sailors led to the 
gradual disappearance of scurvy in the naval. service, and 
‘from tbis and other observed facts it was conceived that 
the disease developed whenever individuals did not receive a 
sufficient quantity of fresh vegetables or some substitute, 
such as lime-juice, in the diet. Garrod held that the cause 
of scurvy was a deficiency of potassium salts, while others 
believed the essential factor to be the absence of organic 
salts which are present in fruits and vegetables. Ralfe 
believed that the absence from the food of malates, citrates, 
and lactates reduced the alkalinity of the blood and thus 


1A paper read before the Roval Society on March lst, 1900. 
Communicated by Lord Lister, P.R.S. Towards the expenses of this 
research a grant was received from the Royal Society. f 


urvy. It was proved, however, by 
analysis that the alkalinity of the bl was not diminished, 
and the majority of evidence showed no diminution in tbe 
quantity of potash salts in the scorbutic blood, so that these 
explanations had to be abandoned. Neale, in an article on 
“ Scurvy in the Arctic Regions,” published in the Practitioner 
in 1896, stated that scurvy is a disease due to want of 
proper ventilation and want of proper blood nourishment ; in 
fact, scurvy begins with anemia, and its great antidote is 
fresh blood.” He consequently did not consider that fresh 
vegetables were of such prominent importance in the ward- 
ing off of scurvy as the general teaching up to the present 
has led us to believe. These remarks of his were drawn from 
practical experience in the Arctic regions, as will be later 
mentioned. 

It is to the sojourners in the Arctic and Antarctic climes 
that scurvy nowadays is of such overwhelming importance, 
although in some lands nearer home it is still rife and occa- 
sional cases even now occur in our marine services. Credit, 
as has been already stated, has been given to the use of lime- 
juice in the Royal Navy and the merchant service for the 
great reduction of scurvy on board ship, but, as this research 
will presently show, this conclusion is probably without 
justification. In the Nares polar expedition the crews of 
both the Alert and the Discovery suffered greatly from this 
affliction although lime-juice was taken daily by all hands 
when on board. When on the sledging expeditions, in con- 
sequence of the necessities of such a condition of travel, only 
a small quantity of lime-juice was carried, yet an outbreak 
of scurvy occarred not only amongst the sledging parties but 
also amongst the men who remained on board ship and con- 
tinued to take the prescribed allowance of lime-juice daily. 
On the other band, Mr. Leigh Smith’s party, with its 
medical officer, Dr. Neale, after the loss of their ship, 
the ira, spent nine months, including a winter, upon 
Franz Josef Land, in the severest, and necessarily the most 
insanitary, conditions imaginable. They had no lime- 
juice whatever; they almost entirely lived upon freshly killed 
meat and frozen blood and no case of scurvy occurred amongst 
them. On comparing these two examples we see that in the 
case of a body of picked men, well housed, well cared for, 
and with all possible means for preserving health adopted by 
those in command, taking the prescribed quantity of lime- 
juice daily (except in the case of the sledge crews when 
absent from the ship for a few weeks), but who lived almost 
entirely on preserved meat, we have universal scurvy ; while, 
on the other hand, we have a party who had not been 
selected on account of physical fitness, who were cast upon 
the desolate shores of Franz Josef Land with only the 
bare necessaries of existence, who passed through nine 
months of their life there under conditions of considerable 
privation and hardship and in circumstances which would 
hardly meet with the approval of any sanitary in y 
wbo had no lime-juice but who lived on freshly-killed bear- 
meat and walrus meat, and no symptoms of scurvy appeared 
amongst them. 

No less striking results were obtained by Dr. Nansen and 
Lieutenant Johansen. These two individuals, after they left 
the Fram, had to spend nine months, including the winter 
of 1895 and 1896, on Frederick Jackson Island. They were 
forced to live in a rudely constructed hut, without any 
changes of clothing or possibilities of washing, so that 
their sanitary condition was not only of the roughest 
description but the most unsuitable possible for health, and 
during the whole of this time they had no fresh vegetables 
whatsoever, and not even any lime-juice. The only f 
they were able to use was fresh walrus meat or bear's meat 
which had been preserved simply by the cold. During this 
entire period they ate no salted or tinned meats, and we can 

resume that the bear’s meat and walrus meat, as it would 

eze almost immediately on being killed, would remain 
perfec? fresh. In consequence apparently of the 7 


resh meat and in spite of the most insani conditions 
Liens A ed the whole 


Dr. Nansen and Lieutenant Johansen 
without exercise 


winter almost constantly in the dark an 
and yet showed no symptoms of scurvy whatsoever. In H 
the results with these two individuals show that the view o 
Neale, who had laid special stress on the want of prope 
ventilation as one of the causes of scurvy, was not T ’ 
for the ventilation of their hut must have been 

bad, as they describe the soot from their blubber-lamps a 
being deposited everywhere. Before commenting on this 
few more examples in reference to this important sub 
may well be given. 
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One of us (F. G. J.), when living amongst the Samoyads 
on Waigatz Island and the Bolshaia Zemclskija Tundra in 
1803 and 1894, observed some striking facts as to the cause 
of scurvy. Amongst those of the Samoyads who.invariably 
winter upon Waigatz, who never take vegetables or know 
of lime-jaice, scurvy is unknown. They, however, live 
entirely upon fresh reindeer meat. On the other hand, 

those Samoyads who in the autumn te south 
with the Russian t traders from the neighbourhood of 
Yogor Straits and live in common with them in the districts 
adjoining the large rivers in north-east Russia upon salted 
fish—the chief winter food there until the following May— 
scurvy is prevalent. That this fish is invariably tainted can 
be testified to from personal experience. In 1898, when at 
Kharborova, a Samoyad settlement on the Yugor Straits, 
a remarkable case pointing to the cause of scurvy came 
under his notice. Six Russian priests, whose religion 
forbade them to eat reindeer or other such meats but 
allowed them to eat salted fish, were left in a hut by 
Siberiakoff (the wealthy mine-owner) to the winter, 
a year or two prior to Mr. F. G. Jac 's visit. A 
small Russian peasant boy (with whom he conversed) 
was left to wait upon them. The priests lived almost 
aclusively on tea, bread, and salted fish; the boy lived 
won similar food, except that instead of the salted fish he 
xa reindeer meat. None of them had any vegetables. In 
the following May, when the Samoyads and possani traders 
turned, they found that all the six priests died from 
waurvy, whereas the little boy who had lived upon fresh 
meat and had not eaten salted fish was alive and well and 
had baried all his late masters in the snow, he being the 
aly living being in Kharborova in the spring. In the 
etperiences collected by one of us (F. G. J., during his 
late expedition to Franz Josef Land in 1894, 1895, 1896, 
and 1897) we have two parties to consider: the crew 
of the Windward who spent the winter of 1804 and 1895 
there, no individual of which ever failed to take his pre- 
xribed ounce of lime-juice daily, and yet scurvy broke out 
causing at least one death; and, on the other hand, the land 
party on shore who took no lime-juice, except two or three of 
them who used it as a refreshing drink during the first few 
months, after which none was used. During the three years 
that they passed in Franz Josef Land none of them suffered 
trom any symptoms of scurvy. The difference between these 
parties was principally, if not entirely, due to the meat. 
The Windward party used largely tinned and salted meat ; 
while, on the other hand, the land party principally lived on 
bear's meat, and when tinned meat was employed it passed 
a severe scrutiny in order that as far as possible it might not 
even be tainted. From these and otber facts it would 
appear that neither lime-juice nor fresh vegetables prevent 
w or cure it, that it is not the absence of these which is 
cause of Ghe disease, but that scurvy is a disease pro- 
duced through the eating of tainted food. 

The view that scurvy is essentially due to poisoning by the 

of tainted animal food was first 5 by 

Toru p of Christiania, and it would appear from 
evidence that such is the case, for in all the 
above-mentioned where any scurvy occurred the men 
on timned meats or salted foods. Confirming this 
Pr. George M. Robertson, of the Perth District Asylum, 
Ace ot a woman who had become an inmate chiefly 
to her malady having taken the form of eating filth 
pigs’ troughs. On arrival in the asylum she was found 
§ from spongy ulcerated gums—in fact, from 
0 aod 1 Hen the 55 except the 
ut. e mavy instances of scurvy that we 
investigated in no single case have the circumstances 
; issible, or even improbable, the theory that 
disease is dene to ptomaine poisoning. Before giving to 
credit of having practically swept away scurvy 
naval arad marine services it is necessary to remem- 
Owner causes have at the same time been at work to 
th, Such as improved sanitation, better quarters 
orter voyages through the enormous increase 
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thes ended on the 
tak by the” is produced by the eating of tainted meat and 

in dec of fresh vegetables. 
carry ont \ confirm or negative this view it was decided to 
contideration © experiments in this country. After careful 
tor such an + was concluded that the most suitable animals 
ts would be monkeys, since they are 


most nearly allied to man. Monkeys are not naturally 
carnivorous, and therefore it would be ne to give the 
meat mixed with food that would not possess any alleged 
anti-scorbutic properties, and for this purpose it was decided 
to feed the monkeys on boiled rice and maize. In order to 
keep the standard of meat as nearly as possible always 
the same a certain brand of tinned Australian beef was 
employed. Daily the rice was well boiled, and after 
becoming thoroughly softened 50 es of meat were 
added to each portion of rice for the various monkeys. It 
was then well stirred and gently heated ; by this means the 
meat got well mixed with the rice, and although the monkeys 
might reject some of the larger lumps of meat a considerable 
portion of it was eaten. At the same time any soluble 
ptomaines would be absorbed by the rice and thus eaten by 
the monkeys. To this mixture was added daily a certain 
amount of maize. The results can be best described by 
dividing the experiments into three groups. 

Group 1.—The monkeys in this group: were given daily. 
together with their boiled rice, 50 grammes of meat from a 
freshly opened tin, together with maize. 

Group 2.—The monkeys in this group were given the same 
quantities of meat as in Group 1, but from tins which had 
been opened for a few days and had stood in the laboratory. 
The meat in these tins was not what one would call bad 
although it had a distinctly sour smell. Rice and maize were 
given as before. 

up §.—The monkeys in this series were given exactly 
the same diet as was employed in Group 2, except that each 
monkey received daily either an apple or a banana. 

We have found in these three groups three conditions, so 
far as diet is concerned, which ought to yield definite results 


in reference to the subject of ptomaine poisoning. In order 


that the general surroundings of the monkeys should be as 
nearly as possible the same and that each should be properly 
observed every monkey was kept in a separate cage of similar 
construction so that the fæces could be easily examined. 
The cages were kept in a room warmed by hot water pipes so 
that they were under as nearly as possible similar conditions 
as regards light and heat. The excreta of the monkeys were 
examined daily and the general appearance of the animals 
was noted, more especially as regards the condition of the 
gums. Every few days the monkeys were weighed. 

We can now proceed to describe the results of the experi- 
ments. In order to study the results of each group more 
easily they are put together in a tabular form. 

In Group 1 the monkeys were fed on boiled rice with 50 
grammes of fresh meat and maize daily. Six monkeys in 
this group (Table I.) were kept under observation. 


TABLE I.—Group 1: Monkeys fed on Boiled Rice, with 
50 grammes of Fresk Meat and Maize daily. 


Dura- Blood 
a ti on of Weight in kilogramme . ae and Gums 
*lo r- mucus spongy. 
Fenn Original.] Final. | Loss. | menced. in atools. 
Days Days. Days Days. 
11 70 2000 | 1°450 | 0550 62 0 0 
2 31 2250 1:700 0 550 23 0 0 
3 | 28 2:200 1:850 | 0350 3 0 0 
41 4 2650 1-950 | 0-700 7 0 0 
5 73 2750 1850 | 1:100 13 0 0 
9 39 1:250 1050 | 0:200 5 0 0 


In the case of monkey No. 5, which lost no less than 
1:100 kilogrammes in 73 days, this loss of weight 
principally occurred during the last seven days, for 
up to that period this monkey had only lost 300 grammes. 


During the last seven days, bowever, severe diarrhoea ` 


set in, followed by rapid wasting. The same holds 
good as regards the other cases. So that although the 
monkeys on this diet lost weight, possibly from the food 
not being sufficiently nutritious, the principal loss of weight 
was apparently due to the diarrbœa. When we come to 
consider the diarrhoea we see that all six monkeys developed 
this condition sooner or later. As a rule it commenced by 
being very intermittent and became more severe towards 
the end, when it speedily proved fatal by the general 
loss of strength, &c., which it occasioned. The diarrhoea 
in monkey No. 1 did not commence until it bad been 
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62 days on the diet, when it proved fatal after seven days. 
In the case of monkey No. 5, on the other hand, it began 
after 13 days, but was only slight, and at intervals of three 
or four days, after which it became very severe ; during the 
last seven days there was rapid wasting, and death occurred 
on the seventy-third day. In the case of monkey No. 3 
the diarrhœa commenced, however, on the third day, when 
it was very severe, and afterwards, although the diarrhea 
was not so acute and occurred only at intervals, the 
animal became very feeble, and on the twenty-eighth day 
was killed by chloroform. At the necropsy no cause for 
the feeble condition could be found, although the large 
intestine was somewhat congested in this case. In spite of 
the appearance of this diarrbœa none of the monkeys 
in the group showed any signs of eitber blood or 
mucus in the motions, the liquid stools being merely 
of a pale yellowish colour. And in all these cases the 
gums, although frequently examined, showed no spongi- 
ness or signs of bleeding. The monkeys of this group as 
they became emaciated sat hunched up in their cages, 
the most usual attitude being with their heads between 
their knees as if they were trying to keep themselves warm, 
although the room was, as already stated, heated by hot- 
water pipes. They also showed signs of being out of con- 
dition by the general roughened condition of their coats. At 
the necropsy all these monkeys exhibited more or less 
marked emaciation, but with the exception of monkey No. 2, 
which died from pneumonia, in no case was the direct cause 
of death discoverable. In the bowels were found liquid 
light-coloured contents and only in the case of monkey No. 3 
5 any sigus of congestion to be noted in the large 
in ne. 


TABLE II.—Group 2: Monkeys Fed on Boiled Rice, with 


50 grammes of Tainted Meat and Maize Daily. 
e 
x ene Weight in kilogrammes. | Dlarrbœs Bicol ney 
o. — — cCowm- 
obser- mucus and 
vation. Original.] Final. | Loss. | menced. In stools. | bleeding. 
mE 2 | — | — — . — 
Days | Days. Days. Days. 
6 18 2000 | 1-400 | 0-600 5 0 0 
7 14 1:350 1:050 | 0:300 i 5 8 13 
8 55 | 1:500 0:950 | 0:550 17 23 27 
10 65 1:600 1060 , 0:550 7 28 28 
11 54 1650 1:250 | 0:400 4 26 27 
12 11 2'425 2:150 | 0275 6 9 0 
13 80 2 050: | 1:900 | 0:150 0 0 0 
62 | 2450 | 1400 | 1-050 | 40 40 40 


In Table II. the results of eight observations under these 
conditions are recorded. The monkeys of this group lived 
from 11 days to 80 days, although in the cases of monkeys 
No. 8, No. 10, and No. 20 we cannot call this the limit of 
their life, as they were killed in order to examine the infiu- 
ence which scurvy, thus artificially produced, would have on 
their blood. We see by this table that we have the same 
loss of weight in these monkeys as we had in the six monkeys 
fed on the fresh meat. In this group the diarrhea com- 
menced earlier than in those previously described. In only 
one case was it delayed 40 days; in the other cases it com- 
menced between the fourth and seventh days, except in 
monkey No. 8, in which it did not commence until the 
seventeenth day. In these, as in the previous monkeys, 
Giarrbcea, although always occurring, was somewhat inter- 
mittent. Out of those eight monkeys in no less than six was 
it seen that the motions were not of the simple diarrheic 
character of the former group, but contained blood and 
mucus. In monkeys No. 7 and No. 12 the blood and mucus 
appeared on the eighth and ninth day respectively, while 
in the other cases it was more delayed, the diarrhcea having 
continued for some time previously to its appearance. In some 
of the cases the motions just before death consisted prin- 
cipally of blood and mucus. When we turn to the appear- 
ance of the gums, we find that in five out of the eight 
monkeys included in this group they showed sponginess, and 
in some cases even small ulcers forming. The sponginess of 
the gums was most marked around the incisors and bicuspids 
and, as arule, it did not occur around the molars at all. 
The monkeys belonging to this group sat in the same cramped 
position, with roughened coats, as has been already described 
in the case of Group 1. They showed a more marked dis- 
inclination to move or to take interest in objects around 


them, but in no case did they show any signs of definite 
tenderness of their limbs when handled. Oaly in one case 
(monkey No. 7) was there any indication of bruising. In 
this monkey a few days before death two bruises developed 
on the left knee, about half a centimetre in diameter, of 
a dirty red-brown colour, and also sores showed on the sole of 
the right foot and at the root of the tail. In all these cases, 
as in the previous monkeys, a necropsy was carried out. Inno 
single instance were there found any signs of hemorrhage 
or hemorrhages into the pleura, pericardium, or peritoneum. 
The gums in monkeys No. 8 and No. 10 were not only 
spongy but had a tendency to the formation of ulcers at the 
root of the incisors. The stomach and small intestine showed 
little or no change, while, on the other hand, the large 
intestine was in the majority of cases (except monkeys 
No. 6 and No. 13) markedly congested, the congestion 
being, as a rule, most noticeable at the sigmoid flexure and 
cecum. The contents of the small intestine were light 
yellow, while the large intestine contained more or less 
bloody mucus. The only thing else abnormal to be noticed 
was that in monkey No. 7 the liver was enlarged and fatty, 
showing markedly the line of the ribs. 

We now come to consider Group 3 (Table III.). In 
this the monkeys were fed on boiled rice with 50 grammes of 
tainted meat and maize daily, but each monkey received in 
addition an apple or a banana. 


TABLE Il].—Group 8: Monkeys fed on Boiled Rice, with 
50 grammes of Tainted Meat and Maize daily, iach 
Monkey receiving a Banana or Apple, these being given on 
alternate days. 


i 


1 | Pure’ | Weight in kilogrammes. Diarrhea pooto as 
obser: Original. Final. Loss. | menced. | mucus 10 
vation. | in stools. | bleeding. 
Days | Days. |, Days. Days. 

11 22 1600 | 1-350 | 0-250 16 18 0 

15 180 2200 | 1:300 | 0-960 150 0 0 

16' 13 1-750 , 1500 | 0'250 8 u U 

11 31 2.76 1500 0976 9 20 present 

211 123 2000 1650 i 


0°350 90 90 0 


— — 


In this group the animals, therefore, in addition to the rice 
and maize and tainted meat, received fresh vegetables daily, 
and may be considered to have been well fed. Five monkeys 
only were used, and in spite of the extra food tbey all lost 
food. In fact, monkeys No. 15 and No. 17 lost no less than 
900 and 976 grammes of weight in 180 and 31 days respec 
tively. The others, however, did not lose so much weight. 
In three of the monkeys, No. 14, No. 16, and No. 17, oiar- 
rhœa commenced from eight to 16 days after the monkey 
had been on this diet. But in monkey No. 15 diarrbæa di 
not commence until the one hundred and fiftieth day 
observation, and in monkey No. 21 not until tbe ninetiet 
day. In four of the cases blood and mucus ap in 15 
motions in from eight to 18 days. When it first occurred IF 
monkey No. 21 it was unfortunately not noticed. The a ihe 
monkey, No. 15, did not show any signs of it. In two o 15 
monkeys, No. 16 and No. 17, spongy gums occurred ; i 
former on the eleventh day, while in the latter it was nay 
noted at the necropsy. The other three monkeys gees ; 
signs of bleeding gums. The necropsy of those mon A 
which showed scurvy exhibited, as in those of ee 
marked congestion of the large intestine, with bloody me 155 
in the contents. In all the cases there was marked N 
tion but no hemorrhage either into the pleura, pericar aun 
or peritoneum. 

Akter this general description of the results obtained gs 
three groups of experiments and before discussing, 0 the 
significance we can consider the changes produce a 
blood of animals suffering from the results of scurvy 75 
being defined by Bristowe as a peculiar form of ttended 
arising from a deficiency of vegetable diet, and alo and 
with a tendency to the occurrence of hæmorrhages, pr bodily 
impairment of nutrition, and great mental an 
prostration.” 

BLOOD IN THE Scurvy OF MONKEYS. = 

In order to get monkeys witb as well-developed n ooh 

u 


of scurvy as possible the animals were kept til but 
were they passing bloody mucus by the bowels 
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the gums were spongy and easily bled. Unfortunately, the 
blood of only two monkeys could be examined, as the 
others died too speedily. The monkeys No. 8 and No. 10in 
Group 2, however, both showed very well-marked symptoms 
of scurvy, as found in monkeys—diarrhea, wasting, the 
motions containiog blood and mucus, and the gums spongy 
and easily bleeding. 


TABLE IV.— Comparing the Analysis of the Blood of a Normal 
Monkey with the Analyscs of the Blood of two Monkeys 
Su Fering from Scurvy. 


Normal. Scurvy. 

No. 8. No. 10. 
Weight in kilogrammes ... ... 2:000 0:950 1:950 
Number of corpuscles... ... ... 4 730,000 4,220 000 4,500,000 
Number of leucocytes... ... ss 8125 40,000 — 
Hæmoglob in 75 48 45 
Specifie gravity ... .. ... aa 1046 1035 1034 
Water ; 83:37 7 85°18 % 84°99 % 
Solids 16:63, 1482 7 15017 
Proteids ... 18:27% 1237 J 1569 % 
Helin so oo 0°52 % — 0°76 7 
Time of coagulation ... ... ... 3 minutes ' 2 minutes | 1 minute 
Mtrogen sae ane 272% [ 231%, — 
Vw 0˙5 7 o RE — 
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In Table IV. the results of the analyses of the blood in 
the case of two monkeys suffering from scurvy are compared 
with the analy- is of the blood of a normal monkey, so 
that we can more readily see the changes produced. The 
blood to be examined was collected from the carotid artery 
while the animal was kept under the influence of ether and 
when sufficient blood had been collected for the various 
analyses the animal was killed by an overdose of the 
anzsthetic before it returned to consciousness. 

Tre number of red bwod corpuscles.—These were estimated 
by the Thoma-Zeiss counter and in each of these cases the 
average of two blood counts is given, the result being the 
namber of red blood corpuscles contained in a cubic milli- 
metre of blood. It is seen that while in the normal monkey 
the number of red blood corpuscles is 4,730,000 per cubic 
millimetre, in the two monkeys suffering from scurvy it is 
respectively 4 220,000 and 4,600,000. Other observers have 
drawn attention to the diminution in the number of red 
corpuscles in cases of scurvy as quoted by Philip Wales in 
Ashurst's International Eacyclopædia of Surgery.” From 
these results one may conclude that there is a slight reduc- 
tion in the number of red blood corpuscles in monkeys fed 
on tainted meat, although this reduction is nothing like the 
reduction found in the human subject in many of the 
more severe forms of anemia. 

The leucocytes.—The white blood corpuscles were counted 
in the same way as the red blood corpuscles. This was 
carried out on one of the monkeys affected with scurvy. It 
is seen that in the case of the normal monkey there were 
8125 leucocytes per cubic millimetre, while in the case of 
one of the monkeys suffering from scurvy there were no 
less than 40,000. Laboulbéne notes the occurrence of an 
unusual number of white globules in scurvy. We certainly 
can conclude that there is a very marked leucocytosis pro- 
duced by the diet of tainted meat. 

The hemoglobin.—The quantity of colouring matter in the 
blood was estimated by Fleischl’s hæmometer. In each 
case precautions were taken to use the same illumination 
power and at least two calculations were made, the average 
being taken. It is seen from Table IV. that the hæmo- 
globin present represents 75, while in both the monkeys 
suffering from scurvy it is very considerably reduced, being 
48 and 45 respectively. When we compare this with the 
small reduction in the number of red blood corpuscles we 

‘see that in the monkeys fed on tainted meat there is pro- 
duced a very marked hæmoglobinæmia, while at the same 
time there is probably oligocythemia. In fact this condi- 
tion corresponds with that in the human being in cases of 
chlorosis, as against those forms of pernicious anæmia or 
secondary anemia where either the red blood corpuscles are 
reduced out of proportion to the hæmoglobin or the hæmo- 
globin and corpuscles are reduced in equal proportions. 

The specific gravity of the blood.—The estimation of the 
specific gravity of the blood in these monkeys was carried 


out by means of the picnometer. In the normal monkey we 
have a specific gravity of 1046, while in the cases of the two 
monkeys suffering from scurvy we have a specific gravity of 
1035 and 1034 respectively, so that we can conclude that 
there is a slight decrease in the specific gravity produced by 
the diet of tainted meat. 

The water and solids of the blood.—A given quantity of 
blood was collected in a platinum crucible and dried to 
constant weight at 70°C. It is seen that in the normal 
blood there was 83:37 per cent. of water and 16°63 per cent. 
of solids, while in the cases of the monkeys suffering from 
scurvy the percentage of water was 85:18 with only 14 82 
per cent. of solids in monkey No. 8, while 84 99 per cent. of 
water with 1501 per cent. of solids occurred in monkey 
No. 10. It would appear that all observers who have noted 
tbe blood in scurvy speak of the marked diminution in the 
total solids which occurs in this disease, so that we have 
with the decrease in the specific gravity of the blood a 
diminution in the total solids, as one naturally would expect. 

The proteids of the blood — The total quantity of proteids in 
the blood was estimated by precipitating a given quantity of 
blood in 15 volumes of absolute alcoho]. After allowing it 
to stand some days with frequent stirring the precipitate 
was collected on a weighed filter-paper and dried, &., in the 
usual manner. By this method it was found that the normal 
blood contained 18:27 per cent. of proteids, while in the case 
of the two monkeys fed on tainted meat the quantity of 
proteids was only 12:37 and 15 69 respectively, so that there 
isa very marked decrease in the quantity of proteids in the 
blood. 

The quantity of fibrin.—This was estimated by the method 
of Hoppe-Seyler in one case. It is seen that in the normal 
monkey there is 0-52 per cent. of fibrin in the blood, while in 
the case of the monkey suffering from scurvy the fibrin was 
no less than 0-76 per cent., so that we see there was a very 
marked increase in the quantity of fibrin. Chalvet, in his 
analysis of a case of scurvy, comparing it with healthy 
blood in the normal individual, found the fibrin 0'216 per 
cent., while in the case of scurvy it was 0:434 per cent. 
Busk, in three well-marked cases of scurvy which occurred 
in the Dreadnought hospital ship, found the fibrin in excess 
of the normal amount, the least being 0°45 and the greatest 
0:65 per cent. | 

The time of coagulation.—The time that it took for the 
blood to coagulate was estimated by Professor Wright’s 
tubes, and it is seen that in the normal monkeys this is three 
minutes, while in the case of the monkeys suffering from 
scurvy it was found to be one and two minutes respectively. 
The increase in the quantity of fibrin (hyperinosis) with the 
shortening of the time of coagulation is what is commonly 
found in hydremia in the human subject, and may therefore 
in all probability be put down to the same cause. 

The quantity of nitrogen.—The total quantity of nitrogen 
in the blood was estimated by the method of Kjeldahl, 
and the average of two analyses is given. In the normal 
monkey it is seen that the total nitrogen was 2 72 per cent., 
while in the case of the monkey suffering from scurvy in 
which it was analysed, it was 2:31 per cent. There is, there- 
fore, a small decrease in the quantity of nitrogen, this 
decrease corresponding to the decrease in the quantity of 
proteids, and as this was only analysed in one monkey it is 
as well, perhaps, not to discuss any theories as to its 
significance. 

The ash of the blood.—The estimation of the ash was carried 
out in the ordinary way, but only in the case of one monkey 
suffering from the effects of tainted meat. It is seen that in 
the case of the normal] monkey the ash was 0 75 per cent., 
while in the case of the monkey fed with tainted meat it was 
0:79 per cent. The average amount in Becquerel’s, Rodies’s, 
and Busk’s cases of scurvy in the human subject was 0 81, 
the smallest being 0°55 and the largest 1:15 per cent. respec- 
tively. Garrod, in the analysis of the blood in one case of 
scurvy, found a deficiency of the potassium salts, upon which 
he formed his well-known theory that scurvy was due to the 
want of these salts. We therefore see, in reference to this 
monkey, that the ash does not tend to be decreased with the 
low specific gravity and diminution of the total solids. It is 
apparent that the diminution in tbe total solids is princi- 
pally due to a lessening in the quantity of proteids. 


CONCLUBIONS. 


The descriptions brought forward in the first part of 
several cases of sc which occurred in the Arctic regions 
when the individuals were aes the influence of preserved 
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or salted meats, in spite of their taking at the same time 


either vegetables or lime-juice, of the Nares polar expedition, 


in which scurvy occurred, as well as the very striking case of 
, on the 
other hand, with conditions of the greatest hardship and 
privation in the Leigh Smith expedition, in the case of Nansen 
and Johansen, and in the Frederick Jackson land party, as 
well as in the instance given of the Samoyads who winter on 


the six priests already mentioned, can be compar 


Waigatz and who live on fresh meat; in all of which cases, 
in spite of the entire absence of vegetables or even lime-juice, 


no scurvy occurred. If we look at this evidence alone we may 


almost say that we have conclusive experimental evidence 


that the eating of salted or improperly preserved meat or 


tainted meat in any form can produce scurvy even when 
lime-juice or vegetables are being taken at the same time. 
We have also the support of the fact that bad ventilation, 
believed by Dr. Neale to be one of the causes of scurvy, was 
not a cause of scurvy with Dr. Nansen, living on fresh 
meat and blood probably owing to the fact that he intro- 
duced no ptomaine and therefore no scurvy occurred. 

We now come to consider the experiments on monkeys and 
how much or otherwise these experiments confirm the results 
already givenin man. It is necessary to consider what are 
the symptoms of scurvy. In the present paper it is im- 
possible to go through all the symptoms of scurvy described 
by the various observers, since different epidemics have 
shown more markedly various symptoms. We, however, can 
compare the symptoms in our monkeys with those generally 
described as accompanying scurvy. The pallor and yellowish 
colour of the face, which are described as distinctive in 
scurvy, are of course impossible to be observed in monkeys, 
although in those monkeys which we consider to suffer from 
scurvy there was generally a good deal of blueness about the 
lips and gums. There was a very marked disinclination to 
bodily movement and a general tendency to mental prostra- 
tion, for the monkeys in those cases which showed what we 
might consider the more definite symptoms of scurvy, such 
as the bloody mucus and bleeding gums, took little interest 
in the things surrounding them. At the same time, in none 
of these monkeys did we find any definite tenderness of the 
limbs, any swelling of the legs, or any purpura. Only in one 
case did we get the formation of bruise-like sores in an animal 
which apparently was suffering from scurvy. 

In the monkeys included in Group 1, which were fed on 
fresh meat as well as maize and rice, the only symptoms 
we note beyond the wasting is diarrhœa, and none of 
these monkeys showed anything like the muscular feeble- 
ness or general ill-health which was noted in the scorbutic 
monkeys. 

When we compare Group 2 (Table II.), in which the 
monkeys received the same diet except that the meat instead 
of being fresh was tainted, we find a very different state of 
affairs. These monkeys showed a much greater prostra- 
tion, and although it is difficult to judge by the eye they 
certainly seemed paler and generally out of condition. No 
less than six monkeys out of the eight thus fed passed blood 
and mucus in their motions. The question whether the 
occurrence of blood and mucus in the motions is to be 
regarded as one of the symptoms of scurvy can be easily 
answered by the fact that, first, Bristowe states that 
patients suffer from looseness of the bowels, the motions 
frequently being highly offensive and containing blood.” 
It is also stated by other observers—such as Hilton Fagge 
and Osler, as well as in an article on scurvy in Ashurst’s 
International Encyclopædia of Surgery,” by Philip Wales 
that the occurrence of hæmorrhages in the mucous membrane 
ok the stomach and bowels is of frequent occurrence. 

None of our monkeys vomited, so that whether they 
suffered from hæmorrhages in the stomach cannot be noted. 
In the post- mortem examination there was no evidence of 
any such thing. If this bloody diarrhoea is an evidence of 
scurvy we find that no less than six monkeys out of the 
eight which were given the tainted meat showed this sym- 
ptom. We now compare Group 3 (Table III.) in which 
the monkeys were given fresh fruit, apples, or bananas 
every day. The monkeys in this case can be said to have 
been well fed. Five monkeys were observed, and out of these 
five monkeys no less than four developed the symptoms of 
bloody mucus in their stools, so that in spite of good feeding 
this symptom of scurvy developed in four out of the five 
monkeys on full diet. 


absent—that is, the spongy condition of the gums. When 
we consider the first group of monkeys which were merely 
fed on rice, maize, and fresh meat, out of the six monkeys 
not one showed any appearance of spongy gums, so that we 
can conclude that in these monkeys none of them showed 
any scurvy whatever. We now come to the eight monkeys 
fed on exactly the same diet, in which the meat was tainted 
instead of fresh, and here no less than five monkeys out of 
the eight showed sponginess of the gums, and some not only 
the sponginess but the gums even ulcerated, so that five 
monkeys out of the eight showed this sign, which is con- 
sidered by all who describe scurvy as the most significant. 
We now come to those monkeys which were well fed, getting 
the fresh vegetables every day. Four of these monkeys 
showed bloody mucus in the stools, and two of them spongy 
and bleeding gums. 

We bave further to consider the condition of the blood in 
the monkeys fed on tainted meat. Scurvy is considered by 
all authorities to be a peculiar form of anemia. In two 
monkeys we had the opportunity of analysing the blood, and 
it is seen by the analyses that we have marked changes in 
the blood, a very great diminution in the quantity of hemo- 
globin, with a slight diminution in the number of red blood 
corpuscles—in fact, a condition corresponding to chlorosis, 
and that is accompanied by leucocytosis. The specific 
gravity of the blood is reduced, and this is due to the 
reduction in the quantity of proteids and not to a 
marked reduction in the quantity of salines in the 
blood. The fibrin of the blood is increased, together 
with an increase in the coagulability of the blood. When 
we consider what has been found in the blood of man 
suffering from scurvy we find it universally accepted that 
there is this condition of anemia with low specific gravity, 
the blood being distinctly watery and with a marked excess 
in the quantity of fibrin. So the condition of the blood of 
the two monkeys which we have analysed corresponds with 
that found in the majority of analyses of scorbutic blood. 
Considering, therefore, the occurrence in the monkeys fed on 
tainted meat of bloody mucus in the stools, spongy gums, 
and characteristic anemia, we assume that, although the 
symptom of bæmorrbages into the tissues was not observed, 
we may fairly conclude that they were really scorbutic. 
This conclusion is further justified when we consider, on 
looking over the description of scurvy given by authors, that 
all the symptoms except the sponginess of the gums are 
very often absent in different epidemics. 

The fact that. the five monkeys fed on tainted meat, with 
which fresh vegetables were given, showed in a smaller 
proportion the symptoms of scurvy than did the monkeys in 
the second group can be sufficiently explained by the fact that 
when the monkeys received a banana or an apple every day 
they would be less likely to eat as much of the meat as they 
would otherwise do and would thus daily receive a smaller 
dose of ptomaine. In spite of this fact in no less than four 
cases out of the five did we get bloody motions and in two of 
the cases spongy gums. In these cases tainted meat alone 
seems to have produced scorbutic symptoms, although the 
animals in this group took longer to develop the symptoms 
and seemed not to suffer in such a severe form. 

Looking at the results of our experiments on monkeys as 
a whole we venture to think that they afford important 
confirmation of the conclusion derived from Arctic ex- 
perience, as referred to in the early part of this paper, that 
the presence of fresh vegetables or lime-juice is not alone 
sufficient for the prevention or the cure of scurvy, and that 
we must regard the condition of the food in general, and 
especially the state of preservation of the meat, as the 
essential factor in the etiology of the disease. 

We have to express our thanks to Dr. Francis Goodbody 
for his untiring assistance in the numerous observations that 
had to be made in the 18 months during which the research 
was continued. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 10 
CHILDREN.—The annual meeting of the Gloucester and 
district branch of this society was held on April 19th under 
the presidency of Colonel Browne. The report stated that 
during 1899 there were 68 complaints received—an increase 
of eight over 1898—and that 62 of these proved to be well 


We come to the next symptom, undoubtedly the most 
definite sign of scurvy that occurs in man—in fact, it is 
about the only condition which is universal in scurvy and it 
is always found except in those cases in which the teeth are 


founded. 36 persons were warned, 15 were prosecuted, and 
11 were otherwise dealt with. 171 children and 87 offenders 
were involved. The financial statement showed a deficit of 
£46. 
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are tubes or hollow cylinders about one and a half milli- 
metres (one-seventeenth of an inch) thick, 13 millimetres 
(half an inch) in external diameter, and 17% milli- 
metres (seven-tentbs of an inch) long. Upon each segment 
on the right and on the left there is a flange half 
the thickness of the cylinder walls, which flanges fit 
into a suitably prepared surface upon the next segment. 
Each of the flanges is connected by means of rivets 
to the next segment. The ends of the segments are 
beveled in front whereas they are horizontal on the back, 
so that the segments are in contact at the back. The 
segments are covered by a thin indiarubber tube. On the back 
of each segment there is an eye which is perfectly smooth, 
being of metal soldered in the sleeve, polished and then 
perforated. A wire passes through the eyes from the lowest 
segment to the uppermost. The segments are secured at the 
mouth to a sleeve which is provided with a longitudinal 
slot on the back (Fig. 1, H 1). Below this sleeve there is 
a second sleeve (Fig. 1, H 2) which is shorter than the 
sleeve H 1 and is furnished with a projection which slides 
in the slot of the sleeve H1. The wire is secured to this 
projection. If the shorter sleeve is pushed forward the 
wire is tightened and by this means the tubes are 
straightened. This sliding motion of the sleeves is effected 
by means of levers. When the ends of the levers are pressed 
together the tubes are straightened. Between the two levers 
there is an automatic stopping device consisting of a bow 
which has a notch filed in it and on its concave surface the 
bow has a spring which makes the notch catch on a pro- 
jecting piece when the tubes are in the straightened position. 
To enable an accurate adjustment to be made when the 
wires have become somewhat stretched by use the bow is 
connected to the upper lever not rigidly but by the agency 
of a screw (Sch), so that a certain amount of adjustment is 
possible. By fixing the notch in position by means of the 
projection and then straightening the tube by means of the 
screw we obtain an assurance that whenever the notch 
catches on the projection the tube will be straight. By 
simply pressing upon the bow the notch is released 
from the projection piece and the tube once more becomes 
flexible. For the insertion an ordinary steel wire or rod 
with a sponge attached to the end car be used ; this sponge 
must be renewed after each operation or examination. 
The lower opening can, however, be closed by means of hard 
indiarubber or a distended rubber ball or small balloon ; this 
is, however, a mere matter of detail. For illumination either 
Leiter’s pan-electroscope or the Kasper hand-lamp is used, 
which covers one-half of the lower end of the tube. For 
long cesophagoscopes the illumination is sometimes not 
altogether sufficient if one is looking for small objects which 
are not easily visible. For this purpose I then insert into 
the instrament, when straightened after the introduction, a 
platinum pin provided with a device for keeping it cool, just 
as in the Oberlaender urethroscope, and nearly as long as the 
cesophagus. This, however, is only necessary with those 
instraments which are 45 centimetres (18 inches) long. 
For practical use my instrament is manufactured in four 
different sizes. For adults there are three sizes, all of 13 
millimetres (half an inch) external diameter and 45, 373, and 
30 centimetres (18, 15, and 12 inches) long, the attached 
piece, nine centimetres (three and a half inches) long, 
which projects beyond the mouth, not being included. 
For children this instrument is 10 millimetres (0:4 inch) 
external diameter and 30 centimetres long. Tig. 1 shows 
the instrument curved in the flexible condition and provided 
with a cap for the insertion. Fig. 2 shows the instru- 
ment straightened for inspection of the cesophagus. so- 
phagoscopy is contra-indicated in those conditions which 
preclude examination and straightening of the cesophagus 
as, for instance, in all cases in which mere examination 
causes severe bleeding, in varix of the cesophagus, in 
cirrhosis of the liver, in far-advanced carcinoma, and in 
cases where the walls of the cesophagus are friable or its 
diameter is unusually small, for the straightening of the 
apparatus enlarges the diameter of the cesophagus. As a 
precaution it ought to be previously ascertained whether 
an olive-headed bougie having a diameter of about three 
millimetres (one-eighth of an inch) greater than that 
of the cesophagoscope can reach the spot to be in- 
spected. Further contra-indications are—arterio-sclerosis of 
the aorta, aneurysm, adhesive pericarditis, supposed tubercu- 
losis in the mediastinum or in the vertebral column, and 
curvature of the latter. Moreover, persons having a short 
or stiff neck or a prominent upper jaw cannot endure 
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I. -A FLEXIBLE ({SOPHAGOSCOPE WHICH CAN BE 
8TRAIGHTENED BY A PULLING AND TURNING 
ACTION.: 

Many attempts have been made during the last 30 years 
to inspect the cesophagus of a living person. The first trials 
were made by laryngologists who, being accustomed to 
inspect the larynx and the trachea by means of the 
laryngoscope, were also inclined to examine the cesophagus 
in a similar manner. This method, however, is erroneous. 
Much attention has been devoted to the task of devising an 
instrament for this purpose. Stoerk has experimented with 
a pair of tongs, the three portions of which could be spread 
apart after introduction. Treitel uses an angular instru- 
ment, the two sides of which are connected by a moveable 
joins and are introduced point first in a folded condition. 
The upper ends are then screwed asunder by a long 
screw which lies in the mouth. Bevan, and at a later period 
Waldenburg, introduced a tube into the cesophagus. Stoerk 
wed a flexible tube and then he introduced several tubes 
paced one inside the other like a telescope, capable of being 
pabed out mechanically. Eventually skeleton tubes were 
ued by Mackenzie and Löwe. In this manner, how- 
ever, although the apparatus might be ingeniously con- 
structed and the mirror provided in the right position with 
electric light fastened on the tube (Stoerk), cesophagoscopy 
could never be satisfactorily practised. To inspect the 
esophagus by means of the laryngoscope is a principle which 
readily suggests itself but it is nevertheless wrong. In 
this way we can neither examine the cesophagus nor con- 
veniently make use of instruments for the purpose of wiping 
of mucus or extracting foreign objects or removing portions 
of the tissues with a view to microscopical examinations or 
sounding and dilating strictures, <c. One must be able to 
look straight into the cesophagus. The merit of having 

ised this and put it into execution for the first time 
belongs to Mikulicz. He introduced a rigid tube, the lower 
extremity of which was covered with a cap of hard india- 
rubber. It was illuminated with electric light reflected from 
alamp placed outside the body. This instrament devised by 
Mikulicz has been employed by von Hacker who has carried out 
humerous examinations with it and has made known the 
diagnostic and therapeutic results obtained. During the 
last few years Rosenheim, Einhorn, and myself have prac- 
tised eesophagoscopy. Rosenheim used an instrument in all 
essential parts similar to that of Mikulicz. Stoerk’s new 
instrament was the means of bringing about an advance in 
esophagoscopy. He fastened to the lower end of a rigid 
tube a series of tubular segments with flanges. In front the 
segments were cut out whilst at the back they touched one 
another when straightened. After insertion the instrument 
was straightened by rotating it through 180° and by pressing it 
against the vertebral column. By a further development 
of Stoerk’s principle the problem of cesophagoscopy may be 
resolved in a satisfactory manner. It is certainly somewhat 
unnatural and dangerous to try to insert a rigid straight 
tube into the cesophagus, which is naturally curved. To 
avoid these disadvantages and at the same time to preserve 
the advantage of a straight tube permitting visual inspection 
nothing else remains but to insert an apparatus in a flexible 
condition and to convert it afterwards into a rigid straight 
tube. I have already announced such an apparatus in my 
paper on Œsophagoscopy and Gastroscopy.? I publish it 

y now when I possess sufficient experience in its applica- 
tion and have so far improved it that as I believe no essential 
improvements remain to be made. 

The principle of my apparatus is taken from the finger, 
which for this purpose mast be imagined to be hollow ; the 
bones must be supposed to be replaced by small hollow 
cylinders joined by hinges ; ins of the extensor tendons 
there is a wire; and instead of the skin there is a covering 

ok indiarubber. The apparatus consists of segments which 


1 * 
0 mae Pt ood can be obtained from Eugen Albrecht, Dresden, 
Boas: Archiv für Verdauungskrankheiten, Band ii., p. 324. 
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straightening of the cesophagus; this, however, we soon 
learn during the straightening of the instrument by the 
painful sensations experienced by the patient—a feeling of 
tearing in the throat. There can be no danger if these pre- 
cautions are observed. With persons who can tolerate a 
bougie in their cesophagus cesophagoscopy requires no 
anæsthetic. As a rule, however, the pharynx and the 
larynx must previously be brushed with a 10 per cent. 
solution of cocaine. General anzsthesia must by all means 
be avoided. In quite exceptional circumstances, however, it 
may be permitted, as, for instance, with restless children 
and with persons in a state of great excitement if the 
examination admits of no delay. In such cases I give from 
one to two centigrammes (from one-sixth to one-third 
grain) of morphia subcutaneously a quarter of an hour 
beforehand. 

(Esophagoscopy with my instrument is exceedingly easy, 
quite free from danger, and may be performed by anyone 
who understands sounding the cesophagus. The patient 
must not recently have eaten anything. Any considerable 
quantity of mucus which may have gathered in the 
cesophagus must first be removed. The best of all methods 
is to use an ordinary table cushioned all over. The 
patient sits on the table, care being taken to place him so 
that on passing from a sitting to a lying position his head 
hangs freely over the edge. The apparatus is lubricated 
externally with glycerine and the point is inserted in the 
cap already mentioned. Whilst the patient is sitting on the 
table the medical man stands on a low stool and inserts the 
cesophagoscope with the curve forwards like a flexible 
bougie. Then the patient lies down on his back and his 
head, which hangs backwards, is held by an assistant. By 
pressing the handles of the lever against each other the 
cesophagoscope is slowly straightened, a proceeding during 
which the patient must not suffer pain. Before the 
cesophagoscope is quite straightened the handle is turned 
through an angle of 90° and the projecting piece now 
catches in the notch. The object of this is to enable the 
principal curves of the instrument to be straightened by the 
substantial rivets of the tube and not by the weaker wire. 
If the cesophagoscope lies in the right corner of the mouth 
it is given a quarter turn to the right; if it lies in the left 
corner of the mouth it is turned as much to the left. Asa 
rule that side is preferable where there are appropriate gaps 
in the line of the teeth. A second little expedient is this: 
the apparatus is quite inflexible towards the back, where the 


(Esophagoscope straightened after insertion. 


links—i.e., the segments—touch one another 
when in a straightened position. On the 
front side, 5 where in the links 
corresponding portions are cut away, the 
apparatus is less rigid, so that by pressure 
it yields a little and a curve is thus formed. 
Therefore, if we wish to inspect an object 
which lies far away towards the back of 
the apparatus and if the instrument by 
pressing against it should bend a little we 
may easily avoid this by a previous rotation 
to the extent of 180°. Before the ezamina- 
tion wadding to wipe off the mucus and a 
pair of forceps of the requisite length must 
be provided. After the examination the 
projecting piece is released from the notch 
and the instrument, which is now flexible, is 
withdrawn. The instrument is cleaned and 
rendered aseptic by boiling, previously to 
which the indiarubber covering may be 
removed. 3 

The cesophagoscope a cor 
siderable stent. although it would seem 
that many hospital physicians and surgeons 
do not avail themselves of it for the purpose 
of advancing their diagnosis from the stage 
of probability to that of certainty. Inthe 
case of narrowing of the esophagus, 
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especially if we use the forceps to 
remove portions of tissue for micro- 
scopical examination, we can decide 
whether carcinoma, syphilis, spasm, 
cicatrix, diverticulum, or compression 
of the csophagus is in question. 
In this branch of diagnosis I have 
had very good results and in cases 
that had been declared by eminent 
physicians to be carcinomatous I have 
ascertained by the cesophagoscope 
that they were other diseases. The 
therapeutic results are equally useful. 
Foreign objects which had been 
swallowed can be extracted. Another 
instrument, however, is wanted for the purpose of 
breaking up foreign bodies such as artificial teeth, and 
I am now engaged in the construction of such aD 
instrament. Under particular circumstances—e.g., in the 
extraction of sharply-pointed sets of artificial teeth—it may 
be of some use to combine cesophagoscopy with cesopha- 
gotomy. The ccsophagoscope is then inserted through the 
fistula in order to effect the extraction. In this case the 
patient suffers less pain, we also come within easier reach 
of the foreign object, and in extracting it avoid the 
narrow part of the csopbagus at the level of the 
cricoid cartilage. Moreover, by the cesophagoscope strictures 
can be successfully sounded when the usual method of 
blindly touching fails. Also laminaria pencils (teats) 
and permanent cannulæ can be successfully inserted by 
means of the cesophagoscope. Finally, we can cally 
out all such measures as are used in the treatment 
of morbid conditions of the larynx, the trethra, &. 
together with the making of incisions and the local 
application of caustic, liniments, powders, injections, and 
the galvano-cautery. We are now too conservative in 
the treatment of inoperable carcinomata. If progress 18 
made in this direction we shall be able by means of the 
cesophagoscope also to attack carcinoma in the œsophagus. 
I must mention that in the rare cases where bæmorrbage 
occurs from oesophageal varix —bæmorrhage which is almost 
always fatal— should invariably try to plug the œsophagts 
with strips of gauze three feet in length. In doing this! 
would insert into the straightened cesophagoscope a smooth 
thin-walled metal tube in order that the gauze might not 
catch on the links. We know that in 5 per cent. of the 
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cases of uloer of the stomach death is caused by bleeding. 
May we venture to plug the stomach by means of the œso- 
be oe in cases of hemorrhage threatening to be fatal! 
question can only be answered by experiments on 
animals. 
Everyone who uses the œsophagoscope for patients must 
be well acquainted with the normal appearance of the œso- 
in the living subject. In endoscopy, as everywhere 
else, the rule applies that the experienced examiner sees at 
a glance what the inexperienced one does not find after long 
search. I hope that by means of my instrument cesopha- 
py will be universally adopted and will become a 
permanent addition to our clinical methods, in like manner 
vith laryngoscopy, cystoscopy, &c. 


II.—A FLEXIBLE GASTROSCOPE, CAPABLE OF BEING 
STRAIGHTENED AND HAVING A MOVEABLE 
PRISM. 

Our means of diagnosing the diseases of the stomach are 
in many cases insufficient. It is a fact that by the usual 
methods we are quite unable to recognise the beginning of 
carcinoma of the stomach, neither can we decide with 
certainty whether an ulcer in the stomach has or has not 

ted into carcinoma. Reliance on chemical tests 
will in these cases often lead to disappointment. In many 
cases it is impossible to make a differential diagnosis between 
chronic catarrh and carcinoma of the stomach or between 
organic diseases of the stomach and the neuroses which 
simulate them. Our usual means allow of diagnosis only in 
advanced cases. We therefore can hardly pretend that our 
diagnostic rontine furnishes us with a good idea of the con- 
dition of the stomach and that we have no need of other 
methods. On the contrary, we most urgently want a method 
enabling us either to make an early diagnosis of carcinoma 
or to exclude it with certainty. Ia this respect I am, as I 
believe, in ment with all surgeons familiar with this 
branch of practice, all of whom recommend frequent recourse 
to exploratory laparotomy. 

In deciding whether gastroscopy is to be made use of we 
have first to discuss the position as between gastroscopy and 
exploratory Japarotomy. I believe I can give an impartial 
answer to this question, as I employ not only gastroscopy 
bat also exploratory laparotomy followed eventually by 
a further operation. Exploratory laparotomy is not a 
dangerous operation but it is by no means one to be 
lightly undertaken. First of al), in most cases general 
anesthesia is essential. The danger of infection is, 
of course, reduced, but we cannot fairly maintain that 
it can be absolutely avoided. In our best hospitals 
5 per cent. of aseptic wounds continue to show suppura- 
tion due to the sutures. The confinement in bed and 
the difficulty of expectoration lead with many patients to a 
tisk of pneumonia, in addition to which, moreover, hernias 
and adhesions may ensue. We must also admit that many 
patients after exploratory laparotomy suffer great pain and 
fits of vomiting occur when the abdominal wall is newly 
m up. The inconveniences of gastroscopy cannot be com- 
pared herewith. The great majority of my patients, unless 
they were exceptionally sensitive or timid, bore the examina- 
tion pretty well. 

It makes no inconsiderable difference to a patient in 
whom carcinoma has been erroneously presumed whether, 
on the one hand, he can after an examination of about 
five minutes walk home completely reassured or, on the 
other hand, must undergo a surgical operation and pass 
a week or two lying in bed. Moreover, the question 
has to be considered, What are the results of explo- 
ratory laparotomy compared with those of gastroscopy? 
The former has the undeniable advantage that by it 
we learn the conditions existing external to the stomach, 
such as adhesions, glands, metastases, &c., and if an opera- 
tion proves necessary it can be performed at once. Under 
these circumstances laparotomy is of undoubted value, but, 
on the other hand, if an operation is impossible the explora- 
tory laparotomy turns out to the patient’s disadvantage. 
Although the condition of the abdominal contents external 
to the stomach can be ascertained it must not be forgotten 
that in this way much less information is obtained as to the 
internal state of the stomach. For instance, it is in most 
cases quite impossible to tell whether there is a gastric 
ulcer or not. If an ulcer bas thick walls a more correct 
Opinion can be formed regarding it when it is seen from the 
mucous side of the stomach than when it is seen from the 
serous side. It will be remembered that in resection the 
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shape and size of the ulcer can only be ascertained by after - 
wards examining the mucous surface. It is therefore 
probable that with increasing experience we shall from 
inspection of the situation and shape of the thicken- 
ing be better able to decide as to the chances of its 
operability. 

By means of gastroscopy we can with certainty ascertain 
the condition of the mucous membrane and the extent of 
any changes that may be taking place in it. The appearances 
are as distinctly seen as if the eye was looking directly at 
the part in question. The views of the bladder obtained 
with the cystoscope are less perfect, as it cannot be filled 
with air and the water which is used for this purpose absorbs 
much of the light. 

The question now presents itself, Is gastrosoopy dangerous ? 
The use of rigid tubes in cesophagoscopy has been recently 
recommended by Rosenheim, Epstein, Killian, and Kirstein 
as a practical method presenting no considerable difficulties. 
This being so, it is a singular thing that rigid tubes have 
been regarded with less favour in gastroscopy than in ceso- 
phagoscopy. The introduction of such tubes is much more 
dangerous in cesophagoscopy than in gastroscopy, because in 
the former case we have usually to deal with cesophagi under- 
going morbid alterations, whereas in the latter the 
cesophagus is almost always healthy. Moreover, the use of 
rigid tubes for cesophagoscopy is by no means necessary, for 
I brought out a flexible instrument more than a year sgo and 
have shown it before the Surgical Congress, before a Silesian 
society, and in the wards of hospitals, on all of which 
occasions it proved itself capable of practical application. 
I have made more than 100 separate examinations of about 
80 patients by means of the cesophagoscope without any 
accident whatever. I do not mean to say that an accident 
cannot happen—whoever understands the matter will agree 
with me—but when the cesophagus is healthy, as is usually 
the case when gastroscopy is required, this proceeding if 
carefully employed may be considered to be safe. If, then, 
we reckon up the deaths that are known to have occurred up 
to the present time when rigid tubes have been inserted in 
the hundreds of examinations that have been made the 
mortality would be considerably less than 1 per cent.—that 
is to say, it might be quite well compared with the mortality 
of exploratory laparotomy. By the employment of flexible 
instruments I hope to be able to reduce the mortality in 
gastroscopy to zero. 

Lastly, we have to refute an objection which has been 
made against gastroscopy and which appears in some of the 
most recent treatises on diseases of the stomach—the objec- 
tion that no results have up to the present been obtained 
by means of it. It must be admitted that those who 
have used the method of Rosenheim with straight 
instruments have not as yet published any cases in 
which gastroscopy has proved its utility, a circumstance 
which may be explained on anatomical grounds. On the 
other hand, the method of Mikulicz, who uses an instrument 
bent at an angle and having a bent point, has yielded 
excellent results. For instance, in 1883 Mikulicz diagnosed 
an ulcer with it and recognised hardness of the pylorus as @ 
symptom of carcinoma. I have published several cases in 
which the instrument in my hands made known the existence 
of tumours not discoverable by palpation, and another thing 
of much greater importance is that it bas enabled me to 
make sure of the absence of carcinoma in several cases in 
which its clinical symptoms were manifested. . During a 
visit to the surgical clinic at Breslau in the summer of 1898 
I had several opportunities of practising cesophagoscopy and 
gastroscopy for which I was indebted to the kindness of 
Professor Mikulicz, the founder of the method and an 
operator extremely skilful in the practical application of 
it. Professor Mikulicz uses the apparatus modified by 
myself and described as a bent rotatable gastroscope.“ 
As a proof of the practical utility of the method I will 
mention two cases which were examined by Professor 
Mikulicz and myself. They were two men in whom carci- 
noma was suspected, although no tumour could be felt on 
palpation. In one case I could demonstrate that the disease 
was only chronic catarrh ; in the other I found a carcinoma- 
tous ulcer of about the size of a shilling in the antrum 
pylori at the small curvature. An operation which was 
performed completely confirmed the result of the gastro- 
scopic examination. Such an amount of success is a 
sufficient jastification of cesophagorcopy as a clinical method, 
in spite of the fact that its utility is denied by many medical 
men, 
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For endoscopy of the stomach it is necessary that the oro- 
cesophageal tract should be straightened from the teeth to the 
cardiac orifice of the stomach. The possibility of accomplish- 
ing this has for a long time been proved by the performances 
of the sword swallowers, feats the originator of which is un- 
known. Ewald in 1896 claimed that he was the first to intro- 
duce rigid straight instraments (thermometers) into the 
stomach for scientific purposes. For the history ef œsopha- 
goscopy and gastroscopy we require to know who it was that 
first recognised the necessity for straightening the oro- 
cesophageal ‘tract and who it was that first gave practical 
application to this discovery. In both respects priority 
belongs solely to Mikulicz who in 1881 brought out and used 
the first gastroscope. For the esophagus Mikulicz employed 
straight instraments, but for the stomach he recommended 
a rigid bent one. He showed that a rod could be passed 
into the cesophagus as far as the cardia (the ninth dorsal 
vertebra), bat that it could not be passed further on account 
of the normal kyphosis of the spine and also on account of 
the pancreas. The extremity of the gastroscope for a length 
of 15 centimetres (six inches) was therefore bent at an angle 
of 150°. It bas now been found by Rosenheim and Perl, and 
the observation has been confirmed by Rewidzoff, Kuttner, 
and myself, that a straight rod can be passed further still 
namely, in most cases as far as the level of the umbilicys or 
the great curvature of the stomach. This discovery has led 
Rosenheim to use a straight gastroscope. The idea is at 
first sight attractive on the ground of its simplicity. Such 
an apparatus is easy to make, for it is merely a Nitze cysto- 
scope of the requisite size with its angle straightened. 
Moreover, it can be easily rotated in the stomach, and if the 
tube is separated from the optical apparatus the latter can be 
easily withdrawn, as, for instance, in the event of the prism 
having become soiled. Different refracting prisms may also 
be inserted, but this, although it may appear to be a simple 
matter, is not easy in practice, because on inserting a new 
prism fresh adjustments have to be made. It was Rosenheim, 
and after him Rewidzoff and Kuttner, who first led the way 
to gastroscopy; the two latter endeavoured to avoid the 
introduction of the rigid tube. 

There is no need any longer to speak of the construction of 
a straight gastroscope. In a former paper,“ the results of 
which have not been acknowledged by Rosenheim, Rewidzoff, 
and Kuttner, I have demonstrated that a straight gastroscope 
cannot be a universally practical instrument. Mikulicz has, 
after all, been right with his angular shape. In order to 
prepare a reliable foundation for gastroscopy I undertook 
some anatomical researches which had not up to that time 
been entered on. It was obvious that the various parts of 
the alimentary tract from the cardia to the entrance of the 
mouth must be all brought into a straight line. To bend the 
apparatus, as Kuttner proposes, corresponding to the angle 
between the mouth and the œsophagus in a right angle, is a 
complicated arrangement and in practice only an obstacle. 
The stomach in this axis has a length of from 15 to 25 centi- 
metres (from six to ten inches), and means have to be found 
for examining its walls within these limits. It is optically 
impossible to inspect the whole length equally well from the 
centre ; we must therefore be able to give different positions 
to the window of the apparatus, and this can only be con- 
veniently done if the mouth and the cesophagus are in a 
straight line. Many medical men still believe that it would 
be better to use a flexible gastroscope similar to an india- 
rubber tube. Perhaps it may be possible to make an optical 
apparatus of this kind at some future time, when an 
electrical method of viewing distant objects has been 
discovered, but even then the flexibility of the apparatus 
will be useful only for introducing it and not for inspecting 
the stomach. It must not be forgotten that what is required 
is information about the state of the stomach, that certain 
portions of it must be distinctly brought into view, and that 
for this purpose rigidity of the optical apparatus is necessary. 
This must be understood if further endeavours to improve 
the instruments are to lead to a useful result. 

First of all it is necessary to know what position is 
occupied by a straight rod passed into the stomach from the 
mouth, or, in other words, what position this gastroscopic 
principal axis has in the stomach. This I ascertained by 
means of a number of observations on the dead body. The 
rod which I introduced for this purpose is shown in Fig. 3. 
From the lower end K to the upper end A it measured 
90 centimetres (36 inches). Part of it was a tube (R 2) 


12 millimetres (half an inch) in external diameter and 
35 centimetres (14 inches) in length. At ite upper end this 
tube was cut across and fitted into another tube (R 1) 
14 millimetres in diameter and 45 centimetres (18 inches) 
in length. The tube R 2 can be inserted into R 1, and 
are joined end to end by the tapering ring T which is made 
to correspond to the dimensions of the two tubes. When 
connected together the two tubes are 80 centimetres 
(32 inches) long. The upper ono is fitted with a handle 
G at a point five centimetres (two inches) from its extremity. 
In the upper end of the tube there isa screw. A steel rod 
St, 90 centimetres (36 inches) long, is now inserted into both 
tubes. At the upper end of it there is a button A, 10 centi- 
metres (four inches) from which there is a screw V fi 
the screw of the tube R 1. At the lower end the steel 
has a piston-like thickening K which exactly fits into R2 
and closes the opening at its lower end. When the tubes 
were joined together and the steel rod screwed in, the whole 
formed a strong rod with a 
rounded lower end, which was 
Fic. 3. passed as far as possible al 
the cesophagus of unopen 
bodies of recently deceased 
persons, the bodies being 
placed on their backs with 
theic heads hanging down. 
In most cases I succeeded in 
reaching the great curvature. 
I held the entrance of the 
cesophagus open at the level 
of the cricoid cartilage by 
means of a pair of forceps, 
which rendered the introduc- 
tion of the rod much easier. 
The body was now opened 
from the ensiform cartilage to 
the umbilicus and the position 
in which the rod lay was 
observed. The duodenum was 
then cut across, a short, thick 
glass cannula was tied in, and 
an indiarubber tube pushed 
over the latter was led out of 
the body. Above the cardia 
the stomach was completely 
closed by means of a ligature 
passed round it, encircling 
both the stomach and the rod. 
The stomach was then cleansed 
by rinsing. I now inserted 
several button sutures in the 
abdominal wall and closed the 
body, the india-rabber tube 
being led out between the 
button sutures, I next 
measured the capacity of the 
stomach by means of air at à 
pressure of 20 centimetres 
(eight inches) of water. The 
sutures were then untied and 
a quantity of thin plaster-of- 
Paris corresponding to the 
Rod for exploring the stomach. above-mentioned volume of air 
was poured iato the empty 
stomach. The duodenum was 
now ligatured, the cannula removed, the abdomen again 
closed by sutures, and the body allowed to lie for from 16 to 
24 hours. We do not in this way obtain exactly the natural 
position of the rod in the stomach, because it always has a 
tendency towards the posterior wall. When the stomach is 
filled with a mixture of plaster and water the lower end of 
the rod rises a little, in accordance with the laws of hydro- 
statics, because the brass tube containing air has a tendency 
to ascend in the heavy liquid. Nevertheless, I did not change 
it, though this might have been easily done by withdrawing 
the rod St with the piston-like end K. The thorax and 
abdomen were then opened and the lungs and heart were 
removed. The stomach with the tube R 2 embedded ia 
plaster being left in situ, the rod with the tube R 1 was 
removed through the mouth, so that the stomach with the 
tube embedded in plaster could be afterwards taken away 
without, interfering with the subject’s throat. For every 
experiment I used a fresh tube R 2, but the rod and the tube 
R 1, of course, always remained the same. In most cases 
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air or gas collects in the stomach, on which account a corre- 
3 quantity of plaster has afterwards to be added. 
stomach was at once placed in wadding saturated with a 
4per cent. solution of formalin and kept in it for two days, 
the flexibility of its walls was preserved. The 
pylorus was then opened or else a small hole, which was 
afterwards sutured, was made so as to allow the escape of 
the air or gas and the introduction of thin plaster. In the 
next place the stomach was dried in a stove for several days, 
the stomach wall was removed from the plaster mould, and 
acast was made by a model-maker. This was done by 
covering the mould with a layer of papier-maché about half 
a centimetre (a quarter of an inch) in thickness, the plaster- 
embedded tube being, of course, also enclosed. The papier- 
nachi cast of the stomach was then cut into two halves, 
and I took care that the separation of the halves should 
correspond as exactly as possible to the frontal plane of the 
body. Two wooden bores into which the papier-maché 
stomachs fitted were made and I thus obtained phantoms 
for practising gastroscopy. 

In this way I ascertained exactly the position of the 
principal axis, so important for gastroscopy, as well as all 
the ons of the stomach which were required to be 
known, and I will now give a detailed description of some of 
the work done in the course of the investigation, accom- 
panied by illustrations prepared from photographs of the 


A.—A man, 23 years of age, whilst in a state of intoxica- 
tion climbed over the fence of a railway and was caught by 
a engine. His arm and skall were fractured, from the 
effects of which he soon died. About 24 hours after his 
death I introduced the rod through the mouth of the body 
as deeply as possible into the stomach. The length of the 
body was 165 centimetres (five feet six inches), and the 
length from the umbilicus to the upper incisors was 57 
centimetres (23 inches). The lower end of the rod was 
three fingers’ breadth above the umbilicus. The portion of 
the rod within the body measured 51 centimetres (20 
inches). The stomach lay under the liver partially filled 
with food with its great curvature where the upper third of 
the distance between the ensiform process and the umbilicus 
ended. The rod lay on the left side of the vertebral column, 
acroes which its lower end could only just be brought by 
presaing the head backwards with very great force. Fig. 4 
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Stomach filled with plaster-of-Paris. 


is a reproduction of a photograph of the stomach filled with 
plaster, including the plaster-embedded tube. The model 
represented a stomach of normal shape, such as is shown 
by Luschka in bis Atlas. The following relations of 
parts were noticed and presented some points of interest. 
The tube touched the posterior wall of the stomach with 
its lower end. Between the tube and the pylorus the 
posterior wall showed an elevation corresponding to the 
vertebral column which would inevitably render it impossible 
to see anything of the posterior wall of the pyloric region by 
means of a straight gastroscope. From the middle of the tube 
to the middle of the pyloric part of the stomach the distance 
in the sagittal diameter was three centimetres (one and a 


quarter inches). Moreover, it will be seen from the illustra- 
tion that the axis of the pyloric part of the stomach and the 
gastroscopic principal axis intersect one another outside the 
stomach. It is therefore obvious that the pyloric part can 
only be brought into view by the intervention of a second 
axis inclined at an angle to the principal axis. If a beak is 
therefore provided at an angle of 45° the window must find 
itself at a distance of about eight centimetres (three and a 
quarter inches). Inthe stomach the gastroscopic principal 
axis finds itself in a length of 15 centimetres (six inches). 
The great curvature lies three centimetres (one and a quarter 
inches) below the end of the rod. In the frontal plane 
perpendicular to the principal axis the greatest diameter 
measured 24 centimetres (nine and a half inches). In the 
sagittal plane passing through the tube embedded in the 
plaster the greatest diameter was nine centimetres from the 
principal axis, three centimetres from the back and six centi- 
metres from the front wall. At the spot where the lower 
end of the rod touched the wall the diameter of the sagittal 
plane was six centimetres. The total capacity of the stomach 
was 1900 cubic centimetres (116 cubic inches). On the 
posterior wall of the stomach two impressions were seen here 
as in all other models. The one corresponded with the left 
kidney, the other corresponded with the vertebral column 
and was situated nearly where the vertical left part of the 
small curvature formed an angle with the more or less 
horizontal right part. 

B.—The following three cases showed stomachs placed 
vertically, what are seen being the papier-maché models in 
their boxes with the lids off. The principal axis is marked 
by black lines. ; 

CasE-1 (Fig. 5).—This was the stomach of a man, aged 
30 years, who died from tuberculosis of the lungs. The end 
of the rod lay one finger’s breadth below the umbilicus. 
The rod touched the posterior wall of the stomach on the left 
side of the vertebral column. By pressing strongly on the 
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Model of stomach. 


upper end of the rod its lower end could be raised towards 
the anterior wall of the stomach and lifted over the vertebral 
column, but on being released the rod immediately returned 
to its former position. The stomach was almost empty. 
The great curvature was at the level of the umbilicus, the 
small curvature at the pyloric part, almost horizontal, a little 
below the middle point between the ensiform process and the 
umbilicus. Posteriorly it ran almost parallel to the vertebral 
column. The length of the body was 164 centimetres (five 
feet six inches); the distance from the umbilicus to the upper 
incisors was 60 centimetres (234 inches). The length of the 
rod within the body was 61 centimetres (24 inches). The 
distance of the umbilicus from the ensiform process was 18 
centimetres (seven and a quarter inches). It will be seen 
from the model that the principal: axis ran very near the 
posterior wall, for the section made through the axis showed 
the greater part of the stomach (on the right-hand side of 
the illustration) lying in front. It will, moreover, be seen 
that this plane even passed altogether behind the posterior 
wall of the pyloric part. A longitudinal axis drawn through 
the pylorus, however, intersected the principal axis, which 
was not the case with the normal stomach. The principal 
axis had in the stomach a vertical length of 17 centimetres 
(six and three-quarter inches). The greatest Bhorizontal 
diameter passing through the pyloric region was 15 centi- 
metres (six inches). Thegreatest diameter in the sagittal plane 
was 12 centimetres (four and three-quarter inches). This is 
about three centimetres deeper than the height of the cardia. 
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The longitudinal axis in the middle of the pyloric region ran 
three centimetres in front of the principal axis. The total 
capacity of the stomach was 1500 cubic centimetres (914 
cubic inches), 

CASE 2 (Fig. 6).—This was the stomach of a man, aged 
35 years, who died from tuberculosis of the lungs. The 
stomach contained only a little liquid. The rod lay on the 
left side of the vertebral column two fingers’ breadth below 
it. This was a decided case of gastroptosis. The great 
curvature of the stomach ran one finger’s breadth below the 
level of the umbilicus. The pyloric part of the stomach lay 
quite horizontal. This body had a long and flexible throat, 
so that the lower end of the rod could be easily pushed 
against the auterior wall of the stomach. The length of the 
body was 177 centimetres (5 fees 10 inches). The distance 
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Model of stomach. 


of the umbilicus from the upper incisors was 58 centimetres 
(22% inches). The length of the rod within the body was 
62+ centimetres (244 inches). It will be seen from the 
model that the dimensions were exceedingly favourable for 
a straight gastroscope. A frontal plane through the prin- 
cipal axis even intersected the anterior wall of the pyloric 
part. The length of the vertical principal axis was 21 centi- 
metres (eight and a half inches); the greatest diameter in 
the frontal plane vertical to the principal axis was 18 centi- 
metres (seven and a quarter inches). This diameter touched 
the small curvature at the point where the left vertical part 
formed an angle with the right horizontal one. The greatest 
depth of the stomach in the sagittal plane was 12 centi- 
metres (five inches) in the upper portion of the posterior 
part. The total capacity of the stomach was 1950 cubic 
centimetres (119 cubic inches). 

CASE 3 (Fig. 7).— This was the stomach of a woman, 
aged 30 years, who died from tuberculosis of the lungs. It 
was decidedly gastroptotic and absolutely empty. The pyloric 
part was quite contracted and lay horizontally at the level of 
the umbilicus. When the stomach was inflated with air the 
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Model of stomach. 


small curvature was one and a half fingers’ breadth above 
the umbilicus. The rod lay on the left side of the vertebral 
column, its lower end being two and a half fingers’ breadth 
below the umbilicus. It could be easily moved and could 
be raised from the posterior wall of the stomach and brought 
across the vertebral column. The length of the body was 


. the level of the cardia. 


160 centimetres (five feet four inches). The distance of the 
umbilicus from the upper incisors was 60 centimetres 
(20 inches). The length of the rod within the body was 
55 centimetres (22 inches). A frontal plane drawn through 
the principal axis intersected the pyloric part at one centi- 
metre below the axis lying in the middle of its longitudinal 
direction. The length of the principal axis in the stomach 
was 20 centimetres (eight inches). The greatest horizontal 
diameter, which also here touched the angle of the small 
curvature, was 16 centimetres (six and a half inches). The 
greatest depth of the stomach (in the sagittal plane) was 
11 centimetres (four and a half inches) and was situated in 
the upper part of the posterior portion one centimetre below 
The total capacity of the stomach 
was 1800 cubic centimetres (110 cubic inches). 

The principal results of these investigations were as 
follows :— 

1. The pyloric part of the stomach lay above the vertebral 
column and was bent upwards towards the right side. On 
the other hand, the rod lay on the left side of the vertebral 
column, touching tbe posterior wall of the stomach. A 
longitudinal axis drawn through the pyloric part did not 
intersect the principal gastroscopic axis if the stomach was 
normal. It intersected this sxis outside the stomach and 
ran in front of it, but in gastroptotio stomachs where the 
pylorus had sunk down and the pyloric part ran horizontally 
the principal axis and the pyloric axis intersected each other 
within the stomach. This, however, did not occur in all 
sunken stomachs ; for instance, it was not found in cases of 
oe from ulcer of the pylorus or adhesions in the same 

ace. i 

2. When the rod is inserted its lower end has, as a rule, 
very little freedom of movement either forwards or to the 
right side or to the left side; it can be easily moved only in 
its longitudinal axis. In all cases, however, where the 
neck is long and flexible, where the upper jaw is not 
prominent, and where the pharynx is sufficiently wide from 
the back of the mouth to the cricoid cartilage, the lower end 
of the rod can be moved to the requisite degree for the 
purpose of a straight gastroscope. 

These conditions combined with a vertical position of 
the stomach would permit a sufficient inspection of 
it with a straight gastroscope, but in the living subject the 
conditions are not so favourable as in the model copied from 
the stomach of a dead body filled with plaster-of-Paris, for 
the living stomach when inflated is not immobile. What is, 
moreover, unfavourable for a straight gastroscope is that the 
distances changing at great intervals by the rotation cannot 
be compensated—e.g., one centimetre towards the back wall 
of the stomach, and after a rotation by 90° ten centimetres 
towards the pylorus. Except in the above cases a bent 
instrument is essential for gastroscopy. The point must 
form an angle of from 40° to 50° with the principal 
axis and the opening or window must of course be in 
the point. The principle adopted by Mikulicz is there- 
fore proved to be absolutely correct. If, however, the 
window is fixed it will not be possible to inspect the 
whole of the stomach because that side which is opposite 
the window cannot be seen. The window must therefore 
be capable of rotation in the point. With such an apparatus 
the stomach can be thoroughly examined notwithstanding 
differences in shape. This form of the apparatus is also the 
least trying to the patient. The instrument has only to be 
moved and rotated in its longitudinal axis and does not 
require to be used like a lever, as a straight gastroscope 
does. The window can always be placed approximately 
opposite that part of the stomach which is to be examined, 
an arrangement which is evidently most favourable from 
the optical point of view. The instrument can be brought 
up to, or withdrawn from, both the anterior wall, the posterior 
wall, the right side, and the left side, and in this way two 
different views of the most important parts of the stomach 
may be obtained—either a general view at a distance or a 
close view showing details. I must not omit to mention 
that there are conditions which are scarcely accessible to 
gastroscopic examination, such as the rare abscesses and 
carcinomata which are limited to the pyloric ring, but these 
form a very small percentage of the cases concerned in 
gastroscopy, and even in them gastroscopy is of considerable 
use, for these conditions cause pains which are clinically 
most characteristic, and with a view to a surgical operation 
it is of the greatest importance to know that the morbid 
process is confined to the pylorus. 

In constructing a gastroscope I began by modifying the 
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apparatus of Mikulicz, so that the incandescent lamp could 
be rotated to the right and the left together with the 
reflecting prism in the point. This instrament was rigid, 
and it is easy to understand that on account of its rigidity 
there was little ditficulty in managing it. The introduction 
of rigid instraments into the stomach is, however, attended 
by conditions which will prevent the general adoption of 
such instruments, the principal reasons being the following. 
It is possible that the cesophagus may be perforated without 
great force being used. There are patients in whom a 
ible bougie of the same 5 as à rigid 
gastroscope can be passed, but who either cannot 
endure, 8 can only with difficulty endure, the 
passage of a straight rod or the straightening 
af an originally flexible tube. The cause of the 
difficulty may be a prominent upper jaw, or 
shortness of the tongue, or inflexibility of the 
parts at the level of the cricoid cartilage, or an 
unusual increase of the normal curvature of the 
vertebral column, or distortion of the cesophagus, 
or especially tuberculosis of the lungs. When a 
rigid instrament is introduced if an obstacle is 
encountered the operator is left in doubt as to 
whether the difficulty is due to faulty manage- 
ment of the instrument or to anatomical reasons. 
By a number of experiments upon dead bodies 
I have ascertained that the regions liable to 
perforation are at the level of the cricoid 
cartilage and the intersection of the left 
bronchus. 

Every uncertainty and all risks resulting from 
it are avoided by using an instrament which is 
flexible while being inserted and is capable of 
being atraightened after insertion. If the patient 
is placed in such a position that his cesophagus 
forms a straight line the straightening of the 
instrament must not cause him any pain, neither 
must it require the application of force by the 
medical man; if these conditions are not fulfilled 
the patient is not a suitable subject for this kind 
of examination and it will not be necessary to 
trya second time. In the great majority of 
cases, however, gastroscopy is possible. If 
required my apparatus can be used y straight and 
partly bent and in this way will serve to indicate the 
position of an obstacle. I believe that I have, in fact, 
solved the problem of the oonstruction of a practically 
useful gastroscope. 

The instrument, of which various views are given in 
Fig. 8, consists principally of a flexible tube measuring 
36 centimetres from the angle to the upper extremity of the 

tus. Here the tube is connected with the smooth 
rigid metal tube R 1, which enables the apparatus to be 
sily moved and rotated between the teeth. The external 
diameter of this tube is 14 millimetres (about half an inch), 
asize which is generally used. The links are of the same 
construction as in my cesophagoscope. They are smooth 
cylinders of 13 millimetres external diameter, 20 millimetres 
in length, and two millimetres thick in the wall. On either 
side of each link there is a flange half the thickness of the 
wall and fitting into a suitably prepared surface on the next 
link; the wall is also here filed to half its thickness. The 
flanges are fastened by means of rivets on these prepared 
surfaces, so that the hinges Oh are formed. The ends of 
the rivets are filed, so that the riveted parts are quite smooth 
both inside and out. The ends of the links are filed in front ; 
at the back they are cut square across, and here the links 
touch each other when they are straightened.: At the back 
of the links and on the outside there is a channel filed in 
which a wire runs, and little bridges soldered to each link 
prevent it from springing out of the channel. The whole of 
the flexible portion is covered with an indiarubber tube. 
The principle followed in changing the flexible tube into a 
straight rigid one is taken from the human finger if it be 
imagined to be hollow. The extensor tendon is here repre- 
sented by the wire, traction on which is made by means of a 
lever. On the tube R 1 there is a moving piece to which the 
wire Z 1 is fastened. A rigid arm F is attached to the tube R1, 
and when the lever H 1 is pressed against F it straightens 
the tube by pulling up the moving piece to which the wire 
Z 1 is fastened. When the tube is straightened a bow fixed 
to the lever H 1 catches on a projection N 1; the position of 
this projection on the arm F can be shifted by turning a 
screw K 1, and in this way the wire Z 1 can be tigh'ened in 


0 


the event of its becoming stretched by use. By releasing the 
bow from the projection N 1 the strain is taken off the wire 


and the tube at once becomes flexible. 


The wire Z 1 does 


not run along the whole Jength of the apparatus, but only 
as far as the last link and is soldered there (Q 1). At this 
last link a tube with a round top is attached by means of 


two hinges, one on either side. 


This tube is the beak of the 


apparatus and can be moved backwards and forwards 


through an angle of 135°. 


By the side of the first wire Z 1 


a second wire Z 2 runs from the upper end of the apparatus 


Fic. 8. 


to beyond the last link 
and is fastened to the 
lower part of the beak 
Q2 Here it is flexibly 
inserted, the loop of the 
wire hanging in a pin. 


At a short distance below 


it, at the angle, the wire 
is once more interrupted, 
a flexible 
formed on it by means 
of two small closed loops. 
This double moveable 
fastening of the wire is 
necessary, for otherwise 
it would soon break in 
consequence of the beak 
being moved backwards 
and forwards. This 
second wire 2 2 is fastened 
to a sliding part pulled 
by the lever H 2. Fixa- 
tion here is obtained by 
means of a bow, which 
catches on a projecting 
piece N II, carried by the 
immoveable handle F. In 
order to straighten the 
wire the proper position 
of the bow is obtained by 
turning the screw K II. 
If the bandles H 2 and F 
are pressed against each 


joint being 
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Three views of the gastroscope. 


other the wire Z 2 is stretched, the flexible tube ioe 
straightened, and, moreover, the beak and the lower part 
are bent till they touch the last link of the tube. Then the 
angle in the position secured by the projecting piece N II 


is 135°. 


Before introducing the apparatus it is of course bent into 
a curved form, the beak being made to take the same direc- 


tion. 


It is now inserted so far that the angle between the 
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tube and the beak is below the cardia. If the wire Z 2 
were now stretched immediately after the insertion the tip of 
the beak would touch the posterior wall of the stomach. In 
order to avoid this the wire Z 1 is first stretched, which 
straightens the tube as far as the angle, the beak remaining 
moveable. A rotation of 180° is now given to the whole 
apparatus in the body, and then by pressing the lever H.2 
the beak is pulled towards the tube and fixed in a position 
at an angle. The tip of the beak now approaches the 
anterior wall of the stomach and finds an empty space to 
move in. The separation between the arrangements for 
straightening the cesophageal portion and for imparting an 
angular movement to the beak is an important feature of my 
apparatus. The first stage is the straightening and 
stiffening of the apparatus as far as the angle; in the second 
8 the apparatus thus straightened is rotated through 
180°, and then the beak is moved through whatever angle 
is required for the inspection. This end is attained by 
stretching two parallel wires and by a rotation through 
180°. In this way it seemed to me that the simplest 
and best solution of the problem would be arrived at. 
The length of the beak is about 10 centimetres (four inches). 
I might have divided it into two halves of five centimetres 
each, hinged together. In this case the wire Z 2 would have 
had to run beyond the hinges and the tube R 3 in the beak 
would have also had to be divided into two portions, but the 
rotation of the apparatus would have remained the same. 
I did not do this because the beak caused no difficulties in 
the insertion and the effect might have been to diminish 
the rigidity of the apparatus. 

The beak consists of two exterior tubes. The lower tube, 
which is fastened by two hinges to the last link, rans from 
the angle for about five and a half centimetres (two and a 
quarter inches). To this is fastened a second tube containing 
the reflecting prism P and the incandescent lamp Gl. This 
tube is capable of rotation, but the other part, of course, is 
not. In order that the tube with the reflecting prism and 
the incandescent lamp way be easily rotated from outside 
the body it is screwed upon an inner tube R3. This runs 
through the whole beak. After the apparatus is straightened 
and made rigid, an inflexible metal tube R 2, with a crown 
of toothed wheels T 1, is inserted into the flexible tube. 
This tube runs to the angle Q 2. Here its teeth gear into 
the teeth of the tube R 3. This tube R 3 can be rotated in 
the beak, and to it the lowest part of the beak containing the 
prism and the lamp is fastened. At the mouth of the tube 


R 2 there is a strengthening cone of hard indiarubber, behind 


which some slices of indiarubber are placed, both the 


cone and the slices-fitting accurately into a hollow space 


of metal, closed by a cover V, which can be fixed by a 
bayonet catch B. To inflate the stomach with air a stop- 
cock Ha is provided, to which a pair of bellows can be 
connected. ‘The air passes through the whole instrument 
and makes its way out beside the incandescent lamp through 
the end of the beak by a small valve KI, which prevents 
mucus and liquid from getting into the apparatus. At the 
mouth of the tube R 2 there is a rotation disc, a button M 
on which serves as a mark for placing the reflecting prism P. 
The tube is always inserted so that the button M is in a 
line with the prism P, and as the rotations of the prism and 
the button correspond to one another the position of the 
prism in the stomach is always known. 

The method of illumination and the arrangement of the 
optical part of the apparatus require a particular description. 
For conducting one portion of the electric current which 
starts from E 1, the whole flexible tube R 1, and the two 
tubes on the outside of the beak are used, and on arriving at 
the head of the apparatus the current passes into the lamp 
through a sliding contact X 4. The lamp, moreover, is 
fastened to an insulated lid. If the wire of the lamp 
breaks by burning all that has to be done is to screw 
off the end of the beak with tbe insulated lid in which 
the lamp is placed and to introduce a new lamp. The 
remaining portion of the current follows a more com- 
plicated course. As has been already said, at the back of 
the links there is a channel which serves for the reception 
of the two wires used as above described and at the bent 
side of the links, not far from the prepared surfaces, another 
channel is filed. In this second channel I have placed a 
small chain of German silver E 2, covered with silk which 
insulates it from the tube. The current now runs from E 2 
in an insulated wire through the insulated German silver 
chain, which at the same time crosses the angle in a bridge, 
as far as the sliding contact X 1. Here the current passes 


over the tube R 3, which is the innermost tube passing 
through the beak ; it carries a toothed wheel and upon it the 
outermost tube with the prism and the lamp is fastened. 
The tube R 3 consists of two parts, the one with the teeth 
being at the angle and the other one nearer to the extremity 
of the beak. One part is inserted into the other; both are 
insulated and the part lying towards the extremity of the 


beak R 3 is absolutely insulated from the outermoat tube of 


the beak by rotating in ivory rings. The current now enters 
at H 1 into that part of R 3 which is completely insulated. 
At X2 it then enters an insulated wire having at X3 a 
sliding contact with the lamp. In order to be able to 
illuminate with interruptions the screw E 1 is inserted 
insulated. From here a bow D starts which is also insulated. 
The contact is effected by pressing or screwing the bow to 
the tube by means of the screw 8. 

The action of the optical part of the apparatus is as 
follows. The light of the lamp is reflected by the silvered 
interior Rf of the tube, passes out though a circular a 
or window, and the rays reflected from the object which is 
to be examined are admitted into the tube R 3 through the 
prism P. Behind the prism there is a plano-convex lens of 
so short a focal distance that the image of the object is 
formed directly on the back of the lens. This is the best 
arrangement for obtaining a large field of view. The rays 
now pass along R 3 as far as the angle, where they are 


reflected by a metal mirror Sp axially to the tube R 2. This 


mirror is soldered to the exterior tube of the beak, which is 
furnished with hinges and fastened to the lowest link of 
R1. The two interior tubes, R 2 and R 3, provided with 
toothed wheels (crown wheels) revolve round the mirror, the 
latter remaining stationary. The mirror being inclined at 
an obtuse angle (135°) the reflected image would be no 
longer circular, but would be oval, unless a strong bioonvex 
lens, which makes the rays converge, were previously 
inserted. Behind the mirror there is a second biconvex 
lens, changing this image into an inverted, enlarged, and 
real one. This image is transformed by another biconvex 
lens into an inverted real image of the same size, which is 
finally changed by the eyepiece as bya magnifying glass into 
an enlarged virtual erect image. It has been already said 
that the rays are directed into the optical part of the 
apparatus by means of the totally reflecting prism P, and I 
have here made use of an artifice for the purpose of some- 
what enlarging the field of view. As is well known a 
biconcave lens produces a diminished upright image, with a 
correspondingly enlarged field of view, and I have provided 
a substitute for such a lens by giving a concave figure to the 
front sides of the prism, the third side, which is moreover 
silvered, being the reflecting surface. These reflected rays 
now leave the prism through the convex surfaces. The 
curvatures of the concave and convex surfaces must 
not be exaggerated, because if so, the image will be 
distorted. To a certain extent the distortion is reduced by 
the stomach being, as it were, presented for inspection like 
the interior of a hollow ball. 

The method of introducing the gastroscope may be 
explained in a few words. A simple preliminary trial, often 
without the use of cocaine, will suffice to show whether the 
examination will succeed easily with any given patient. The 
longest flexible cesophagoscope being passed into the stomach 
it can be straightened without any resistance if the patient 
is a suitable subject. If the sensitiveness of the patient's 
throat prevents this cocaine must be used for the examina- 
tion.“ A 10 per cent. solution is brushed on, the first parts 
to be treated being the palate and the base of the tongue, 
and then the back of the pharynx and the sinus pyriformis. 
The patient is then made to swallow and the brushing of the 
cesophagus is continued as far as the level of the cricoid 
cartilage. The gastroscope is made flexible and i 
exactly like my cesophagoscope. The patient is seated on 
the examination-table, as shown in Fig. 9. The insertion 
must be accomplished easily and without the use of any 
force. The apparatus in its flexible condition is inserted 80 
far that the angle is below the cardia. The reflecting prism 


is turned towards the right side of the patient. The 


distance of the cardia must be previously ascertained, 
which can be done in several ways. If the patient con- 
tracts the muscles of his throat very much it is sometimes 
more convenient to introduce the apparatus whilst he 1 
lying on his back with the upper part of his body raised and 
a SS —᷑t':—' 


4 See Gattstein, Ueber Oesophagoscopie, Verhandlung Deutscher 
Naturforscher uud Aerzte, No. 69, 1887, Theil II., Heft 2, p. 82. 
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bis head a little bent backwards, his back and head being, 


of course, well supported in order to relax the muscles of the 
throat. When the apparatus is sufficiently far inserted the 
patient is placed horizontally with his head hanging freely 
backwards. The observer’s assistant stands at the patient’s 
left side with his left hand under the patient’s neck support- 
ing the head and his right hand on the forehead, pressing 
the head downwards. In this position, and in this position 
only, the apparatus is straightened as far as the angle by 
pressing the lever H 1. This straightening must be accom- 
plished without using any force and without causing any 
pain to the patient. If these conditions are not fulfilled, a 
thing which very rarely happens, the examination must be 
abandoned and a second attempt need not be made. It has 
happened to me in cases where examination with the 


Fic. 9. 


Introduction of the gastroscope. 


esophagoscope was of great importance that two prominent 
incisors were the only obstacle, and I have not hesitated to 
recommend their extraction by a dentist, for the operation 
causes little pain and the place of the missing teeth can 
be supplied by artificial ones. After the apparatus is 
straightened as far as the angle, the tube with the toothed 
wheel is cautiously inserted until it enters the lowest link 
but does not quite reach the angle. The apparatus is then 
rotated through 180°, and the lever H 2 is put in the latch, 
whereby the beak is directed forwards and fixed. The tube 
R 2 is then completely inserted and care must be taken that 
the button M, in a line with the reflecting prism, is on 
the left. The lid V with the bayonet catch B is now 
inserted and the stomach is inflated with air, the operator 
being guided by the sensations of the patient. It is 
of some use to blow a certain volume of air into the stomach 
with a syringe, its capacity being previously measured. 
The apparatus is then pushed as far as the great curvature, 
the distance of whicb has been ascertained beforehand by 
means of a bougie, and the proper length marked off on the 
en e ae with a silk thread. The reflecting prism is now 

ted towards the pylorus and the beak towards the right 
and the pyloric region is first inspected. The beak is then 
brought into the middle and towards the left and in each 
position the prism is rotated 360°, the apparatus being at the 
same time gradually drawn back. The distance it may be 
drawn back each time depends of course on the size of the 
field of view and the observer must practise it on a model of 
the stomach. In this way the whole stomach can be 
methodically inspected in not more than three or four 
minutes and sometimes a single glance suflices to clear up 
the situation. The illumination must be stopped now and 
then. In order to become conversant with this part of the 
examination a preliminary trial should be made by holding 
the beak in the hand and illuminating for 10 or 15 minutes 


with intervals. After the examination is concluded the lid 
with the bayonet catch is unfastened and the toothed wheel 
tube is pulled back a little way. The lever H 2 is then 
released and the apparatus rotated through 180°. In the 
next place H 1 is disengaged, the toothed wheel tube is 
removed, and the whole apparatus is withdrawn in its flexible 
condition. If care be taken to proceed in this manner no 
accident can happen. 

Of course the observer will test the condition of his 
apparatus before each examination. Although no particular 
strain is put upon it while in use it is at least conceivable 
that some part of it might give way. Either the wires 
or the hinges might break, their action being mutually 
antagonistic. The first of these accidents is of no con- 
sequence whatever. If the hinges break the lower flexible 
part can always be easily withdrawn by means of the wires 
and the indiarubber covering. The method of introduction 
and withdrawal already described shows that the rotation is 
effected by means only of the rigid toothed wheel tube and 
the wires. The lower part is in this way always flexible, 
both during introduction and withdrawal. The illustration 
(Fig. 10) is a reproduction of a photograph of the complete 
apparatus, inserted, as for the purpose of inspection, into a 
model (phantom) of the stomach. After having been used 
the apparatus is cleansed and rendered aseptic by wiping it 


Fic. 10, 


Inspection of the stomach. 


with a cloth wet with a 5 per cent. solution of carbolic acid 
and finally it is wrapped in carbolised cloth. 

Gastroscopy is indicated when there is a well-founded 
suspicion of the existence of a disease which cannot be cured 
by internal treatment, or which may even become worse 
under it, or which cannot be diagnosed with certainty by any 
other means. The indications are therefore the same as for 
exploratory laparotomy. As I have already said, gastroscopy 
will be of great use in the early diagnosis of carcinoma. 
When carcinoma exists it is desirable to know its extent with 
a view to an operation and gastroscopy will be available for 
this purpose if the information cannot be otherwise obtained. 
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Gastroscopy will also be of great use in watching cases that 
have been operated on and in detecting recurrence. Chronic 
incurable ulcers of the stomach may be examined with 
reference to the presence of carcinomatous degeneration, 
and the many cases of cicatricial stenoses in the pylorus may 
be investigated. The position of an ulcer in the stomach 
for which excision is contemplated may be ascertained. 
Hour-glass contraction of the stomach may be diagnosed 
with certainty, and chronic catarrh of the stomach with 
impairment of its motility may be distinguished from carci- 
noma. Ulcer and stenosis of the duodenum may also be 
distinguished from the corresponding morbid conditions in 
the stomach. Furthermore, gastroscopy enables a differential 
diagnosis to be made in a great number of abnormal states 
which simulate organic disease of the stomach; these are 
the so-called pseudo-diseases of the stomach (Oser), and are 
neuroses imitating the symptoms of ulcer, &c. A knowledge 
of the position of an ulcer of the stomach is sometimes of 
the utmost consequence for its surgical treatment, and ex- 
ploratory laparotomy does not always answer the purpose, 
for inspection of the serous surface of the stomach is not 
decisive as to lesions in the interior. Finally, the rare 
cases of foreign bodies in the stomach, such as balls of 
hair and lumps of shellac, may be distinguished from 
cumours. 

It is unquestionable that an experienced surgeon who 
knows upon what morbid process and upon what spot he 
must direct his attention will be more successful ia 
gastroscopy than an inexperienced surgeon. Gastroscopy 
is no doubt the most difficult of endoscopic procedures. 
For proficiency much practice is essential and it does not 
suffice to make use of it only now and then. It is true that 
<esophagoscopy requires still more experience for the correct 
interpretation of the appearances observed. The best plan 
for a learner is to begin by practising with a model 
(phantom) of the stomach. The method of introducing tbe 
apparatus is in the next place learnt by trials on bodies of 
the recently deceased, the gastroscope being placed in an 
indiarubber tube closed at the bottom. Every opportunity 
should be taken of seeing pathological conditions in the 
recent state at operations. Whoever uses the apparatus 
must understand every detail of its mechanical construc- 
tion and must be perfectly familiar with its management ; 
he must also possess a delicate tactile sense for sounding, 
and must be able instantly to form an opinion regarding 
the appearances observed. I am confident that in a few 
years gas’roscopy will gain ground, as cesophagoscopy has 
already done, and that excellent results will be obtained 
by well-trained specialists. , 

Dresden. 
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A CASE OF PERNICIOUS AN EMIA 
TREATED BY ANTI-STREPTO- 
COCCIC SERUM. 


By WILLIAM ELDER, M.D., F.R.C.P. EDIN., 


PHYSICIAN TO LEITH HOSPITAL. 


IN THE LANCET recently’ Dr. William Hunter placed 
before the profession the results of his most recent investi- 
gations into the causes and symptoms of pernicious ansemia. 
The conclusions he has arrived at are best described in 
his own words as given in the last part of his paper.? 
Dr. Hunter states: The definition I formulate for the 
disease is, then, the following. Pernicious anemia, a 
chronic infective disease localised to the alimentary tract ; 
caused by a definite infection of certain parts of the mucosa 
of the alimentary tract, chiefly of the stomach, occasionally 


also of the mouth and of the intestine. It is characterised 
by (1) intermittent destruction of blood and increasing 
anemia (and all the other pathological and clinical changes 
consecutive to these—e.g., abæmia, lemon colour, urobili- 
nuria, hemorrhages, dyspnoea, palpitation, cedema), as the 
result of the absorption of poisons into the blood; (2) 
periodic disturbance of the alimentary tract, chiefly of the 
stomach and the intestine, as local effects of the infection 
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on the alimentary canal; and (3) occasional ‘toxxmic’ 
attacks characterised by fever, sweatings, general nervous 
symptoms; not infrequently by effects— e. g., numbness, 
tingling, ataxia, absence of reflexes—denoting deeper 
nervous changes, such as peripheral neuritis, sclerosis of 
the cord.” 

I need hardly point out how important these conclusions 
are, if further investigations confirm them, for a successful 
treatment of the disease. The first part of Dr. Hunter's 
elaborate article appeared in THE Lancet of Jan. 27th, and 
it so happened that the following case was admitted to 
Leith Hospital under my charge on the same day. The 
reading of the first part of the article led me to begin the 
treatment of the case on the same lines ab he suggested in 
the third part which appeared in THE LANCET of Feb. 10th. 
Briefly, that treatment consisted in the thorough cleansing 
of the mouth with antiseptic mouth-washes, the administra- 
tion of internal antiseptics in the form of salol and salicylate 
of bismuth, and the injection of anti-streptococcic serum. For 
the notes of the case, as well as for the carrying out of the 
treatment, I am indebted to the house physician at Leith 
Hospital, Miss Edith Hudson, M.B. Edin. 

A man, aged 35 years, was admitted to Leith Hospital on 
Jav. 27th, 1900, complaining of debility and breathlessness. 
The history of his present illness was as follows. About six 
months before (in Jaly, 1899) the patient had a severe 
attack of sickness and diarrhoea, and since then he had felt 
that he was gradually getting weaker and he had had 
occasional attacks of sickness About the end of the following 
November he had what he called a chill,“ which seems to 
bave been a slight feverish attack. After this left him he 
felt more debilitated than ever. It tired him to walk short 
distances and he began to be very breathless. About the first 
week in December he first noticed that his skin was of a pale 
yellow tinge and he became troubled with constipation. For 
a month or two before he came under treatment he had had 
very slight bleeding piles, but he had never lost much blood, 
only a streak having been detected very occasionally. He 
continued to work till three weeks before admission and was 
then forced to stop owing to his weakness. He attended at 
the hospital as an out-patient for ten days before bis 
admission. He had not previously had any definite illness, 
but he occasionally suffered from pain along the costal 
margin on both sides which was, he said, very slight, and he 
sometimes had ‘‘bilious attacks.“ About 17 years ago be 
was troubled very much with bad teeth, had many gumboils, 
and had to get several teeth extracted. Since then his 
teeth had been bad and had troubled him much, but gum- 
boils had not been so frequent. His mother, father, and the 
other members of the family were strong and healtby. 

S/ ate on admission.—The patient was found to be a 
markedly anemic man. His skin was of a lemon yellow 
colour. The palpebral conjunctiva and the mucous membrane 
of the mouth were very pale and the ocular conjunctiva was 
slightly yellow. He had a rigor shortly after admission, 
was breathing very rapidly, and was almost pulseless. The 
temperature was 100:8° F. The pulse improved after he was 
given an ounce of whisky and five minims of digitalis, and 
it was 124 about half an hour after admission. With regard 
to the hemopoietic system the spleen was not enlarged. 
The blood was examined on Jan. 29th, two days after 
admission, and showed hemoglobin 24 per cent., red 
corpuscles 797,500, and white corpuscles 4520. As to the 
integumentary system the skin had a soft velvety feel 
and was of a yellow lemon tint, except over the lower 
part of the back, where it was brownish jin colour, the 
discolouration being diffused and not in circumscri 
patches. With regard to the circulatory system he 
bad palpitation and shortness of breath on exertion 
It working with his head low he felt very giddy. 
He was occasionally troubled with tinnitus aurium. 
The cardiac impulse was neither visible nor palpable. 
On percussion the base was at the upper border of the third 
rib and the right border reached to the right edge of the 
sternum. The left border was three and a half inches 
from the mid-sternum. Auscultation detected nothing 
abnormal about the sounds. The pulse was 124 per minute 
it was large, soft, and easily compressible. As to the 
alimentary system tbe tongue was pale, flabby, and indented 
by the teeth. The lips and the mucous membrane of the 
mouth were pale. Many of the teeth were in a state of 
decay and there were a number of carious stumps. The 
appetite was fairly good and the thirst was not increased. 
The patient sometimes suffered from pain along the left 
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costal margin and a burning sensation in the stomach. 
These sensations had no reference to food. The bowels were 
very constipated. The stomach was not enlarged. Liver 
dulness extended to about an inch above the costal margin. 
With reference to the nervous system, on rising after sitting 
for any length of time he felt giddy and his limbs were very 
tremulous when he walked. He complained of seeing dark 
specks before his eyes and occasionally he saw yellow and red 
lights floating in the air, the red being close before his eyes 
and the yellow at a distance. His temper was rather 
irritable. He had not been sleeping very well for some time. 
On ophthalmoscopic examination nothing abnormal could be 
seen in the retina. The respiratory system showed nothing 
abnormal. The specific gravity of the urine was1020. The 
reaction was acid. There were no abnormal constituents and 
no indican. 

_Treatment and progress.—The patient was put on milk 
diet and was given a febrifuge mixtare and half an ounce 
of whisky every six hours as a stimulant. On the evening of 
Jan. 27th the temperature reached 103°6° and the pulse was 
120. On the 28th the temperature was 101° in the morning 
and 101-4’ in the evening, and the pulse was 120. On the 29:h 
the temperature was 100°8° and the pulse was 110. On the 
30th he was very suspicious and it was very difficult to get him 
to take his medicines, as he thought that the medical attend- 
ants and the nurses were trying to poison him. The tempera- 
tare on this day was 100° and the pulse was 108, and on the 
3lst the temperature was 99° and the pulse was 100. On 
Feb. 1st the temperature was down to normal and the pulse 
was 100. When the lights were turned down he became very 
excited ; he jamped out of bed and was brought back after 
a great deal of persuasion. An attempt was made to give 
him bromide but he absolutely refused to take any drugs. 
He complained of being hungry, so he was given hot milk 
with 15 grains of sulphonal dissolved in it. He quieted down 
after a while and slept better than he had done for several 
nights. On the 3rd he was quieter and talked more sensibly 
He was put on convalescent diet. The following treat- 
ment was then begun. A powder consisting of five 
grains of salol and 15 grains of bismuth salicylate 
was ordered to be taken every six hours. Eight cubic 
centimetres of anti-streptococcic serum were injected into 
the subcutaneous tissue below the iliac crest. A mixture of 
one drachm of tincture of myrrh, 24 grains of carbolic acid, 
with six ounces of wa'er was ordered as a mouth-wash. The 
patient's weight was 9 st. 1lb. On the 5th eight cubic 
centimetres of anti-streptococcic serum were injected and 
on the 7th 10 cubic centimetres. An examination of the 
blood on this day showed hæmoglobin 44 per cent., red 
corpuscles 1,982,500, and white corpuscles 4700. On the 
9th five cubic centimetres of anti-streptococcic serum were 
injected and the patient was allowed to be up. On 
the llth his skin was seen to be not so yellow as 
it had been. He bad lost about two and a half pounds 
in weight, now weighing 8 st. 1241b. The serum running 
short be had not an injection on this day as was intended. 
Oa the 13th 10 cubic centimetres of anti-streptococcic serum 
were injected and the examination of the blood showed 
bsemoglobin 66 per cent., red corpuscles 2.340,000, and white 
corpuscles 4500. 10 cubic centimetres of anti-streptococcic 
serum were again injected on the 15th and the same quantity 
again on the 17th, on which day the patient was taking his 
food well; be had been having very good nights. On the 
19th he again received 10 cabic centimetres of anti-strepto- 
coccic serum. Daring the week the patient had lost one and 
a half pounds in weight and now weighed 8 st. 11 lb. 
On the 2lst 10 cubic centimetres of anti-streptococcic 
seram were injected. He had been restless during 
the previous night and very wakeful, and 10 grains 
of trional were administered. On the 23rd 10 cubic 
centimetres of anti-streptococcic serum were injected. The 
blood was examined and showed bæmoglobin 66 per cent., 
red corpuscles 3.355, 000, and white corpuscles 5100. On 
the 25th his weight was the same as that of a week 
ego. He was very costive and was therefore ordered a 
drachm of liquid extract of cascara sagrada to be taken at 
bedtime. On the 26th and 28th 10 cubic centimetres of 
auti-streptococcic serum were injected. The blood was 
examined on the latter day and showed hemoglobin 90 per 
cent.. red corpuscles 3,700,000, and white corpuscles 5100. 
On the night of March 2nd he was sleepless and very 
excited. He talked a lot of nonsense and said he felt as if 
he had very little blood in his body, and that the little blood 
he had was leaving him from the tips of the fingers, and so 


on. 15 grains of trional were given on the 3rd and he 
slept a little after its administration. He still weighed 
8st. 11 lb. 10 cubic centimetres of anti-streptococcic 
serum were given on the 4th. On the 6th, as he had been 
restless and wakeful daring the night, he was given 15 grains 
of trional dissolved in hot milk, and 15 grains of trional 
were again given on the night of the 6th. 10 grains of 
anti-streptococcic serum were injected on the 8th. He had 
been quiet on the previous night and had slept well without 
any hypnotic. He talked of blood running up the back of his 
head and rushing down the bridge of his nose. His wife was 
asked if he had been quite sensible in his conversation when 
he was at home, and she said that after the beginning of 
his illness he used to imagine that all sorts of queer 
things were going on inside him. An examination of 
the blood on the 10th showed hæmoglobin 88 per 
cent., red blood corpuscles 4,360,000, and white cor- 
puscles 4500. On the 12th it was found that he had 
gained two and a half pounds in weight during the previous 
week. He had been given 15 grains of bromide of 
potassium at midnight on the 11th. 10 cubic centimetres 
of anti-streptococcic serum were given on the 12th and again 
on the 15th, when he looked remarkably well, the skin 
having a perfectly healthy colour and appearance. He had 
another of his wakeful and excitable nights on the 18th 
and was again given 15 grains of bromide of potassium at 
10 30 p.m. 10 cubic centimetres of anti-streptococcic serum 
were also injected. It should be said here that all the serum 
injections were given in the subcutaneous tissues covering 
the dorsum ilii. He had no constitutional symptoms after 
them. On several occasions the urine was examined and 
no trace of albumin was found. On the 20th an examina- 
tion of the blood showed hssmoglobin 104 per cent. and 
red corpuscles 4,800,000. He had no anti-streptococcic 
serum injected after the 19th. On the 26th he continued to 
look and to feel well, and he slept very well. He still 
spoke, however, about queer sensations in different parts of 
his body, but his talk was more sensible. 

The blood examinations were kindly made by Dr. J. S. 
Fowler, assistant physician to Leith Hospital, and the 
following are his reporta on two examinations. The first 
describes the appearance of the blood on admission and 
the second its appearance on March 10th. ‘‘Jan. 29th.— 
Red corpuscles 797,600, leucocytes 4520, hæmoglobin 
24 per cent. The red corpuscles show marked altera- 
tions; megalocytes are numerous and many of them have 
no central dell. On the whole the average diameter of 
the red corpuscles is above the normal. There are numerous 
poikilocytes as well as fairly well-marked polychromato- 
philia. There are a great many nucleated red corpuscles ; 
by comparison with the number of leucocytes in the films 
they may be estimated at about 1088 per cubic millimetre. 
Typical normoblasts are comparatively few, the majority of 
the cells being of the megaloblastic type but somewhat 
smaller in size than usual. 31 percent. of the nucleated reds 
are typical megaloblasts. A few nucleated reds show 
mitotic figures. The differential count of the leucocytes gives 
—large and small mono-nuclear 30 per cent., polymorpho- 
nuclear 66:5 per cent., eosinophile 3 per cent., myelocytes 
about 0°5 per cent. March 10th.—Red corpuscles 4,360,000, 
leucocytes 4500, hæmoglobin 88 per cent. Ihe red corpuscles 
appear almost normal though some megalocytes are still 
present. Nucleated reds are exceedingly few, only one or 
two normoblasts being found. Leucocytes: large and small 
mono-nuclear 40 per cent., polymorpho-nuclear 55:5 per cent., 
eosinophiles 4 per cent., myelocytes about 0°5 per cent.” 

When one considers how unsatisfactory the treatment of 
cases of pernicious anæmia has been in the past I make no 
apology for thus early recording the results obtained in 
this interesting case. Dr. Hunter, who bas done so much . 
in his investigations on this disease carried on for card 
years, has arrived at the conclusion that the anæmia whic 
is such a characteristic symptom is only a symptom and is 
a result of an infection of the alimentary tract. I do 
not at this time intend entering into a full discussion 
of the evidence which he has so ably brought forward 
in support of his conclusions, but this case is one which, 
apart altogether from the result of the treatment, might be 
used by him to further support his views. Dr. Hunter 
believes that the disease has its origin in the swallowing of 
pyogenic organisms which, when long continued, leads first to 
gastric or intestinal catarrh and, secondly, to a specific infec- 
tion of the gastric or intestinal mucous membrane with, as a 
result, a hæmolysis in the portal circulation, so that all the 
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symptoms of pernicious ansmia show themselves. He suggests 
that probably the specjfic infection of the gastric mucous mem- 
brane is of mixed” origin due to more than one organism, 
and that in most cases the primary source of the organism 
is to be found in the mouth associated, as a rule if not 
invariably, with bad teeth. Dr. Hunter also suggested that 
serum treatment might be tried, and as streptococci are 
found in a large proportion of cases of caries of the teeth, 
of stomatitis, and of gastritis, he intended trying treatment 
by anti-streptococcic serum. 

There are some special points I would like to discuss in 
connexion with the case. 

Diagnosis.—Was this a case of pernicious anemia? To 
my mind there can be little doubt about the diagnosis. 
The patient had not been observed longer than a week 
before his admission, but his condition when admitted 
was so characteristic of pernicious anemia that the 
disease was at once suggested to the minds of those who 
saw him. His pale lemon yellow colour at once indi- 
cated the marked anemia which was present without 
apparently a sufficient cause. After careful questioning 
we could only get a history of blood-stained stools on 
one or two occasions which apparently came from a small 
hemorrhoid. This loss of blood, however, should hardly be 
designated by the word bemorrhage,” for it was trivial 
and at rare intervals. I only mention it in order to be 
absolutely accurate in the recording of the case. I am 
thoroughly satisfied that it had nothing whatever to do 
with his symptoms. In addition to the colour the other 
symptoms — breathlessness, general weakness, &c.— all 
pointed to marked anæmia, but when a microscopic examina- 
tion of his blood was made the diagnosis became more 
certain. He was admitted on Jan. 27th and it was found 
that he had 797,500 red corpuscles per cubic millimetre 
instead of 5,000,000, that his haemoglobin was 24 per 
cent. of normal, and that his leucocytes were 4520 per cubic 
millimetre. His corpuscles, besides, showed the characteristic 
appearances which are supposed to be associated with per- 
nicious anemia. Such profound anæmia is seldom found in 
men unless after severe hemorrhages, and the fact that 
although the red corpuscles were reduced to less than a sixth 
of what they ought to be, whilst the bemoglobin was on'y 
reduced about one-fourth of the normal with little reduction 
in the leucocytes, points strongly to the case being one of 
pernicious anemia and not one of anæmia from loss of blood 
or such an anæmia as one sees in chlorosis. The microscopic 
appearances of the corpuscles were all typical of the disease. 
The progress of the case as regards the microscopic appear- 
ances of the blood points strongly in the same direc- 
tion, because a marked characteristic which was brought 
out by all the examinations was the greater reduction 
in the red blood corpuscles than in the hæmoglobin, 
wnilst the leucocytes remained practically the same. As the 
case improved the appearances of the corpuscles became 
less typical of the disease. His other symptoms tend to 
confirm the diagnosis. Marked features in the case were 
the nervous symptoms, chiefly evidenced in the sleepless- 
ness, general irritability, and varying subjective sen- 
sations, which were chiefly referred to the abdominal 
‘region and digestive organs. Disturbances of the nervous 
system are often prominent symptoms in this disease. 
It was difficult to ascertain from his history how long he 
had shown these nervous symptoms and whether he might 
not have had some symptoms of mental or intellectual weak- 
‘ness before the onset of his anæmia. The patient was 
perhaps best described as being ‘‘ slightly peculiar” at times, 
but this peculiarity was generally not at all well marked, 
though at other times it was quite evident. These symptoms 
did not improve in proportion to the improvement in the 
condition of the blood and this fact makes me a little 
doubtful as to whether they were all due to his disease and 
not rather to a slight mental degradation which he had had 
before the onset of his illness. The serum and other treat- 
ment I believe have no causal relation to those symptoms, as 
they were quite marked on his admission, and there was a 
history of them for at least some time previously. As 
regards the primary cause of the disease this case supports 
Hunter’s views. The mouth and teeth could be described 
as in a state of neglect. A large number of teeth were 
carious and many were reduced to mere stumps, and he gave 
a distinct history of having had frequent gum-boils. The 
history of discharge of pus into the mouth extended 
back for many years. He had a history of occasional 
bilious attacks during the previous six months with pains 


referred to the costal margin, pointing to yastric disturb- 
ance, for some time before the onset of his anæmia, and he 
gave a history of having suffered from an attack of diarrhea 
at the onset of his gastric symptoms. These gastric and 
intestinal disturbances are therefore also in accordance with 
Hanter's theory of the cause of the disease. 

Treatment.—As regards the treatment of the case the 
details are sufficiently noted in the notes which I have 
already given. The treatment was begun on Feb. 3rd, 
exactly a week after the patient’s admission into the 
hospital. His mouth was thoroughly washed and brushed 
with an antiseptic mouth-wash and he was given five grains 
of ealol and 15 grains of salicylate of bismuth internally 
every six hours. 10 grains of anti-streptococcic serum were 
at first injected into the subcutaneous tissue over the dorsum 
ilii every second day. At the first two injections, on 
account of a fault in the syringe, he received only about 
eight cubic centimetres, but afterwards 10 cubic centimetres 
were given on each occasion except on Feb. 9th, when he 
got only five cubic centimetres. From Feb. 3rd till 
March 19th he received in all 18 injections of the serum 
and the antiseptic treatment was continued all through. 
With the exception of a hypnotic occasionally when his 
nervous symptoms required it and a dose of castor oil or 
cascara sagrada for his constipation this was the only 
medicinal treatment. He got none of the usual remedies for 
anemia— neither iron nor arsenic nor bone-marrow. His 
blood was examined at intervals of about a week and the 
result is noted in the following table. The treatment, it 
should be said, began on Feb. 3rd. 
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Date. corpuscles. Leucocytes. 

Jan. 291. 797 500 224 per cent. 4520 
Feb. Jiu. oe 1,962,500 44 „ | 4700 
ar oiio ak he 2,240,000 66 „ 4500 
„ Brd .. neo 3,355,000 66 „ 5100 
„ 281 .. . . 700. 000 | 0 n | 5100 
March 10th a 4,360,000 88 ñ 4500 
„ 20h. | 4,800,000 104 | me 


On March 20th (52 days after his admission and 45 days 
after the commencement of treatment) bis blood had practi- 
cally reached normal.? 

It would be a mistake to draw very decided conclusions 
from the results obtained by the serum treatment of one 
case, the more especially as cases of pernicious anemia are 
so apt to be intermittent—a fact which almost every practi- 
tioner who has had experience of such cases must soon bave 
noted. If a new method of treatment is adopted in those 
cases we are apt to think that the particular treatment has 
been the cause of the improvement. The hopes of the pro- 
fession have been raised again and again with regard to this 
disease by the announcement of good results from particular 
forms of treatment. Arsenic and bone-marrow have probably 
hitherto given the best results, but although improvement 
has been derived from both forms of treatment in many 
cases such improvement has generally been only temporary 
and the disease as regards its ultimate result has been one 
of the most hopeless. Whether further experience of anti- 
streptococcic serum will confirm the result I bave obtained 
in this case or not time alone will enable us to judge. 
That every case will be benefited by this treat- 
ment I can scarcely venture to hope, because the 
chances are that the disease, even if due to a specific 
infective affection of the gastric mucosa, may not 
always be due to the same species of organism and 
may, as suggested by Dr. Hunter, be owing to mixed 
infection. Judging from the results which have beep 
obtained from the use of the anti-streptococcic serum in 
other conditions of blood infection and from what is 
recorded in the medical journals it must be concluded that 
this serum is not at all certain in its curative action. 
Whether this result is due to faulty serum placed upon 
the market or, as is more probable, to some cases of blood- 
poisoning being due to mixed infection,“ or to there being 
ea Set ee Ne ia ots as ht we SS eee aia” Oe Ske eee 

3 On April 3rd an examination of his blood was made. The red cor- 
puscles were found to be 4,325,000, hemoglobin 104 per cent., and leuco- 
cytes £600. On April 16th he was discharged from hospital and on 


April 22nd be reported himself as feeling fit and well and looked in 
very good health. 
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several species of streptococci producing a poison giving 


rise to] similar symptoms but not counteracted by the ad- 
ministration of the anti-streptococcic serum in the market, 
further experience will show. The case recorded above is 


tive, and I believe this form of treatment is worthy of 
a er careful trial. by those who have cases of pernicious 
anemia under their care. 
Leith. 


ON CYSTS OF THE BREAST, THEIR 
RELATIVE FREQUENCY, DIAGNOSIS, 
AND TREATMENT. 


By THOMAS BRYANT, F. R. C. S. Exc., M. CH. R. U. I., 


CONSULTING SURGEON TO GUY’S HOSPITAL; SURGEON EXTRAORDINARY 
TO THE QUEEN. 


Four years ago, after having seen in consultation a very 
interesting series of cases of tumour of the breasts which 
had been considered to be examples of carcinoma but which 
eventually turned out to be cases of simple cysts, I was 
induced to write and subsequently to read a paper before 
this society upon the Diagnosis and Treatment of Early 
Cancer and Cysts of the Breast,? and I did so under the 
conviction that the frequency of cyst disease of this gland 
was not appreciated, that its diagnosis was not as perfect 
as it ought to be, and that the treatment of such cases was 
consequently uncertain and unsatisfactory. In that paper 
I quoted a dozen cases of simple cysts in the breast which 
had been suspected or pronounced to have been cancerous 
and which in the majority of instances would have been 
treated as such, and probably by the removal of the breast, 
when with a correct diagnosis the cyst itself was dissected 
out of the affected gland or otherwise destroyed, and the 
breast was saved in every instance. 

The experience I have had since that date, with the 
attention I have given to the subject since my interest in it 
was awakened by the compilation of that paper, has led me 
to review as a whole my clinical experience of breast disease 
during recent years and particularly as to its bearing upon 
the frequency of the development of cyst disease of the 
gland, and I now bring before you in a condensed form the 
conclusions to which my investigations have brought me, of 
which the following are the most important: (1) that simple 
cysts of the breast are far more common than they are 
generally believed to be; (2) that they are chiefly found in 
women during the same period of life as that in which 
cancer is met with ; (3) that they are mostly quite amenable 
to local treatment without the sacrifice of the breast-gland 
in which they are situated ; and (4) that there is no reason 
to believe that women who have these cysts are more prone 
to cancer than those who have them not. 

With the view of gaining some definite information as to 
the frequency of the presence of these cysts I have gone to 
my own note-books and have carefully noted and analysed 
242 consecutive cases of breast disease as they have appeared 
before me in private practice, for I felt convinced that it 
was by such means alone that a correct impression as to the 
comparative frequency of the affection was to be acquired. 
The analysis of these 242 cases comes out as follows: 163 
cases were registered as solid tumours or examples of cancer 
or sarcoma and 67 cases as of cystic disease. Of the 
12 remaining cases eight were examples of adenomata, 
two were cases of lipomata developing in the parts 
covering the breast, and two were cases of carcinoma in 
men; but these 12 cases are not now under consideration. 
It will thus be seen that there are 230 cases of breast disease 
to deal with—163 of diagnosed cancer or sarcomatous disease 
and 67 of diagnosed cystic disease, the latter or cystic 

bearing to the former or cancerous disease the rela- 
tive Proportion of 29°1 to 70-9 per cent. These facts suggest 
the conclusion that out of every four cases of tumour of the 
breast, more or less simulating cancer, one at least will be of 
a cystic or simple nature. 

But it will be said that there is some fallacy in this con- 
clusion, since, in both groups, cases which have been only 
ee ee 8 
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diagnosed are mixed with others in which the diagnosis 
was proved by operation; and the force of tbis 
objection I fully admit. Consequently to get rid of 
this source of fallacy I have eliminated from my calcu- 
lation all the cases in both groups which were simply 
diagnosed and I now give an analysis of the cases of 
both groups which were subjected to proof by operation. By 
this metbod a like conclusion will have to be drawn, for it 
appears that out of the 163 cases of diagnosed cancer 126 
were operated upon, and out of the 67 examples of diagnosed 
cyst disease 44 were operated upon, the total number of 
operations being 170, and these figures work out to show that 
of the whole number 25 8 per cent. were examples of cyst 
disease and 74:1 per cent. of cancerous disease, the pro- 
portion of cases being practically the same as in the 
larger figures, both series supporting the conclusion that 
out of every four cases of breast disease more or less simu- 
lating cancer one will prove to be an example of cyst disease. 
These figures consequently fully prove the truth of the first 


‘conclusion I have formulated—“ that simple cyst disease 


of the breast is far more common than is generally 
believed.” 

I will now proceed to show you the truth.of the second 
conclusion, that these cases of cyst disease of the breast 
are found in women at the same period of life as that in 
which cancer is met with,” and for this purpose have 
analysed all the cases which have presented themselves to 
me, 67 in all, 23 of which were in single and 44 in married 


women. The analysis is as follows :— 
Cases not = 
operated on. 8 
Age. d g] i 2 
2 K 2 2 
a 5 © D 
5 s E S 
Under 30 years of age... 1 — 1 4 
Between 31 and 40 1 2 3 11 
„ 41 „ 50 nn 4 10 14 23 
» 5a 60 — 3 3 16 
Over 60 E — 2 2 3 
Total 44 | 6 17 2 67 


By this table it appears that out of 44 cases of cysts of the 
breast in which the diagnosis was confirmed by operation 11 
occurred in women under 40 years of age and 33 in women 
over 40 years of age; and out of 23 cases diagnosed but not 
proved to be examples of the same affection four were under 
and 19 were over 40 years of age, the conclusion being that 
52 of the whole number of 67 cases, or 77°5 per cent., took 
place in women over 40 years of age, the proportion in the 
group of cases which had been operated upon and in that in 
which the cases had been only diagnosed being about the 
same. These facts are enough for me to say that they afford 
ample proof of the second conclusion I have formulated, that 
these cases of cyst disease of the breast are found in women 
at 155 same period of life as that in which cancer is met 
with. 

The third conclusion I have now to support is that these 
simple cysts of the breast are mostly amenable to local treat- 
ment without the sacrifice of the breast gland in which they 
are situated,” for by a free incision through the soft tissues 
which cover the cysts they can be exposed and emptied and 
by a simple dissection removed from the gland. Should the 
cyst when exposed present a lining membrane absolutely free 
from anything like papillary or other growths its excision is 
not, however, a necessity, for when its inner surface has 
been destroyed by swabbing it with either pure liquid 
carbolic acid, a strong solution of zinc chloride, or the 
tincture of iodine there is but little probability that any 
growth will subsequently appear. In my own practice I have 
had no instance in which this took place, although when 
any intra-cystic growth, however small, is found in the 
cyst wall the dissection of the cyst out of the gland 
should be adopted as a rule of practice. Indeed, when 
any suspicious growth is found to exist in a cyst, and such 
a growth is of a fleshy and not of a papillary nature, the 
lobe of the breast involved or the whole gland should be 
taken away according to circumstances, the latter course 
being probably the safer. But such cases as these have been 
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quite exceptional in my practice; there have been but two | 


and these have been classed with the solid or cancerous 
tumours, 

The practice I have jast described is the one I have for 
many years always adopted, and I have not yet met with 
a case in which it has not been permanently successful. 
Under these circumstances the fourth or last conclusion has 
its best support, for my experience tends to show that 
there is no reason to believe that women who have these 
cysts are more prone to cancer than those who have them 
not,” and under such circumstances there can be no reason 
why a breast affected with this trouble should be sacrificed. 
A surgeon who may have removed a breast for supposed 
cancer and has found on or during its removal that the 
tumour was a cyst may soothe his conscience with the 
thought that he has, after all, done a good thing and saved 
his patient from future trouble. But this conclusion will 
have been based on the surgeon’s hopes rather than his 
experience. In my belief the presence of a simple cyst in 
the breast is no harbinger of future evil if it be treated and 
removed, although if left it may without doubt become a 
source of mischief ; and that should a cyst containing intra- 
cystic growths be left untreated it to a certainty will 
develop into a serious local affection, although when treated 
as I have advised the danger in the future seems to 
be small. I should like it, however, to be understood 
that I do not advocate the exploration of every cyst or 
of all tumours which may be cysts of the breast gland. 
Small invelution cysts come and go, and particularly when 
the whole gland has been in a coarse, irritable, and painful 
condition and subsequently settles down; cysts of the 
size of a nut and even of a walnut occasionally dis- 
appear under an improved condition of health, and par- 
ticularly of the pelvic organs when they have been dis- 
turbed. In the paper to which I have already drawn 
the attention of this society I recorded two cases in 
which this happy event took place, and it is doubtless such 
cases as these which, when they fall into the hands of quacks 
and undergo quack treatment, are regarded as examples of 
cancer and published as cancer cures. The cases upon which 
this paper is based were all examples of tumours as large 
as, or Jarger than, an unshelled walnut; each one had 
existed for some months and was the seat of local uneasiness, 
if not of pain. In the minds of their possessors they had 
excited fears, as well as in the minds of the medical men 
who had been consulted about them ; in fact, all the cases 
were examples of breast disease which should justly claim 
the surgeon’s close attention. 

In some of the instances the lump in the breast existed 
. alone, without any collateral symptom to help a diagnosis. 
In others a discharge from the nipple of some kind was 
present. In a few the patients reported that the thmour 
varied ia size as wel) as in hardness at different times, and 
these symptoms should always lead the surgeon to suspect 
that the tumour might be a cyst. In exceptional cases there 
was some traction upon or retraction of the nipple, this 
condition tending to lead the surgeon towards a diagnosis of 
cancer, although it is quite consistent with the presence of a 
cyst. In none ot the cases was there any dimpling or infiltration 
of the skin over the tumour as in cancer, although in several 
the skin was involved by stretching, and this in exceptional 
instances may be carried to the extent of its rupture. I have 
seen examples of this with rupture of the cyst and the dis- 
charge of its contents externally. 

A serous cyst is sometimes met with in a breast which is 
as a whole undergoing involution changes. The gland thus 
affected feels on manipulation cordy, or as I prefer to describe 
it, as a coarse gland. The involution cysts when exposed 
by the incision into the breast appear as greenish or black 
spots of about the size of a hempseed in the substance of the 
gland; at times they appear in strings. Their appearance is 
well illustrated in Fig. 5, Plate vili., page 317, of my work on 
Diseases of the Breast. 

The presence of these small cysts when associated with a 
simple serous cyst which calls for treatment does not require 
the removal of the breast gland, although hitherto surgeons 
have deemed it right to adopt this practice. I have followed 
their example in past years, but extended experience has 
confirmed me in the belief that it is not necessary, for the 
affected gland after the removal of the cyst has in all my 
cases so affected subsequently settled down without any 
future troubles manifesting themselves. In fact, the coarse 
breast, associated with a cyst, has settled down after opera- 
tion just as well as the ‘' coarse” breasts the subjects of 


involution without serous cysts have done, and generally do 
by time and treatment. The removal of the one is no more 
necessary than the removal of the other. When, however, 
intra-cystic growths are found to be present in the cyst which 
is being dealt with and the breast generally is full of small 
involution cysts the extirpation of the whole gland is a right 
measure to adopt. 

It is foreign to my purpose to enter into the pathology of 
this affection, although since it occurs mostly in women over 
40 years of age it seems probable that the cysts are originally 
involution cysts, and as it is very commonly associated witb 
the occasional discharge of a more or less clear fluid from 
the nipple it seems justifiable to conclude that the dacts of 
the gland are in connexion with the cyst, if a dilated duct is 
not its origin. Some of these cysts, and rougbly calculated 
less than half of those explored, will be found to 
contain small papillary growths attached to their walls. 
In one case these will appear like small red sessile 
buds of the size of mustard seeds; in another they 
will be pedunculated, whilst in exceptional cases the 
cyst will be found to contain solid growths. It seems 
probable, however, tbat all large cysts of the breast it 
left untreated will sooner or later become the seat of 
some proliferating intra-cystic growth, which will be 
pa pillomatous, sarcomatous, or carcinomatous in its nature 
according to the proclivity of the tissue to form or of the 
individual to develop either special variety; in my book on 
Diseases of the Breast I have quoted a series of cases to 
illustrate these points. The cases which I found in 
practice to contain solid growths have not been in- 
cluded in this communication, as they have been grouped 
with the solid sarcomatous or cancerous tumours. 

Why these cases of cyst diseases of the breast are £o 
frequently overlooked and left to be discovered by accident, 
is a question which may be difficult to answer. I believe it 
is so from two main causes, the first being, the strong belief 
that such cases are rare and are not, therefore, to be 
expected; and the second being the fact that these cases 
are met with in women at the same period of life as that in 
which cancer is known to appear. For it is true that the 
professional as well as the public mind is so firmly impressed 
with the idea that any tumour, not inflammatory, appearing 
in the breast of a woman over 40 years of age is probably 
cancerous as to forbid any other explanation of its nature 
being seriously entertained. 

The facts I have laid before you clearly indicate that 
this opinion is not a correct one; for if we take all the 
cases of tumour of the breast together, excluding inflam- 
matory affections but including the cases of carcinoma, 
presenting symptoms of so marked a character as to forbid 
apy error in diagnosis being made, it bas been shown in 
my analysis of cases that in one out of every four the 
tumour will be cystic and not cancerous; whereas if we 
eliminate all such well-marked examples of cancer from our 
consideration in which an error in diagnosis can hardly 
occur, and apply our argument to those alone of a doubtful 
nature in which there are no collateral symptoms of cancer 


to support a diagnosis, it does not appear to be wrong to con- 


clude that in every two cases of this kind one will be 
cystic. I must confess that this conclusion came upon me 
somewhat as a surprise, but the facts I have laid 
before you clearly suggest no other, nor will they 
bear any other, interpretation. I do hope, therefore, that 
the professional mind will accept the truth as l now present 
it and in any individual case of breast tumour not clearly 
cancerous supply the argument of probability, and instead 
of assuming at once that the disease is probably can- 
cerous remember that the logic of facts suggests that the 
case is as likely to be one of a simple cystic nature as of a 
malignant kind. In my practice it is certain that this has 
been the case. To admit that my experience in this matter 
is exceptional is what I cannot do; indeed, I know of 
nothing in my practice which differs from that of other 
consultants, although it is just possible that I may have been 
consulted more ia difficult cases of breast disease than in 
those of cancer that are fairly evident, and if so I may 
therefore have had a larger proportion of cystic breast cases 
to deal with than other men. But I do not believe this to 
have been the case—nor do I think that such an explanation 
need alter materially the conclusions I have formulated, nor 
make them less worthy of your attention. 

With respect to the diagnosis of these cases there may be 
a difficulty, and particularly in the case of a middle-aged 
woman with a hard, slow-growing lump in her breast, and in 
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whose caged there is clearly an absence of the influence of 
lactation and of any inflammatory breast condition and the 
condition of the nipple and soft parts covering the lump are 
normal. In such a case as this the surgeon should put 
to himself the question, Is it one of cyst or is it 
one of early cancer? for the chances of either have 
been shown to be equal. To decide, or, rather, to 
help towards the diagnosis, a careful local examination 
should be made, with the patient placed flat upon a couch 
and the breast gland made to rest upon the ribs, when, should 
the surgeon’s sense of touch be keen enough to detect an 
elasticity in the swelling or even fiuctuation, the diagnosis 
of a cyst may reasonably be hazarded, although what the 
nature of the contents of the cyst may be cannot be other- 
wise than obscure. If a clear serous fluid can be made to 
flow from the nipple by manipulation of or pressure upon 
the tamour the probabilities of the cyst being a simple serous 
cyst are much enhanced. If the fluid be brown or blood- 
stained the existence of an intra-cystic growth of some kind 
may be suspeeted, and if the discharge be more like pure 
blood the presence of a soft solid growth, sarcomatous or 
carcinomatous, should be feared. When, however, there is 
no nipple discharge, as is often the case, and the other con- 
ditions are the same, the chances against the swelling being 
caused by a cyst are not lessened, although the view of 
the supposed cystic enlargement of the breast being due 
to the presence of some soft cancerous growth would be 


enco ‘ 

To make the diagnosis certain an exploratory incision 
ehould be undertaken, when if the lump be due toa cyst it 
should be dealt with as already described ; and should the 
tumour be due to a cancerous infiltration or sarcomatous 
disease the breast gland should be removed; the operation 
being in these circumstances undertaken at the period of the 
tumour's growth after which the most favourable result may 
fairly be expected. To allow a cyst to enlarge and persist 
for months in order to make its diagnosis more certain is a 
timid and dangerous practice; and to allow a tumour which 
may be cancerous to drift until collateral symptoms have 
made their appearance so as to make its diagnosis certain is 
neglectfnl and culpable. For to the patient delay in 
removing the local disease, whether cystic or solid, is 
fraught with danger, whereas by early interference nothing 
but good can be achieved. 

Grosvenor-street, W. 


INVERSION OF THE MYOMATOUS 
UTERUS. 


By W. ROGER WILLIAMS, F.R.C.S. Ena. 


I THINK it is seldom realised by those concerned in the 
teaching of pathology that of all non-malignant tumours 
uterine myomata are by far the commonest; thus of 5010 
consecutive cases of non-malignant tumours of all parts of 
the body, in both sexes, I have found that no less than 883, 
or 17:6 per cent., were uterine myomata; and of 3886 
females in this list 22-7 per cent. were affected with these 
tumours. It may be said that about 10 per cent. of all 
tumours in women are uterine myomata. 


Of the various complications of myomata demanding 


surgical intervention inversion is one of the most urgent. 
It cannot be said that this condition has hitherto been 
studied with the attention that the important issues involved 
demand; and even in the best gynæcological treatises 
the subject is dealt with in a meagre and unsatisfactory 
manner. The forms of myomata prone to be complicated 
by inversion are submucous and intramural tumours, 
evolving towards the uterine cavity. The favourite seat of 
attachment for such tumours is the fundus or its vicinity. 
Myomata of this kind are usually sessile or they have only 
a short thick neck; even when this becomes somewhat 
elongated it generally remains thick and it is usually well 
supplied with hlood-vessels, including one or more fairly 
large arterial branches. It is important to note that at its 
point of implantation the uterine wall is nearly always 

ed from pressure atrophy, and this predisposes to 
inversion, of which a slight degree is nearly always 
Present with tumours such as these. This form of the 
disease generally gives rise to severe symptoms, so that 
it iy clinically important, although such tumours seldom 


attain large size. Exceptionally, however, large formations 
are met with. These tumours generally present as smooth, 
pyriform, ovoid, or rounded masses, the pyriform shape being 
the commonest with the attachment by the narrow end. 
They are softer, more muscular, and more vascular than their 
subperitoneal congeners but less prone to fibrous, calcareous, 
and cystic changes, while conglomerate forms are most 
exceptional. It is rare to find more than a single poly- 
poid myoma within the uterine cavity, although with such 
a tumour intramural and subserous myomata may be 
associated. Hence success usually attends their removal. 

The presence of a myoma within the uterine cavity acts 
like a foreign body—the uterus contracts and endeavours to 
expel it, becoming hypertrophied in the process (“ grossesse 
ſibreuse of Guyon). Intermittent expulsive, labour-like 
pains result from this condition. The tumour is thus gra- 
dually forced downwards towards the cervical canal which 
it dilates, and it may even enter the vagina and be extruded 
from the vulva. Among the conditions favouring extrusion 
are congestion, œdema, septic infection, and other inflam- 
matory complications, causing sudden increase in the size of 
the tumour, and many cases occur after parturition. In all 
these instances the determining factor generally is some 
injury sustained by the tumour during examination with the 
sound, tent, curette, finger-nail, &c. Lediard has reported a 
case in which the slight wounding of an intra-uterinc myoma 
with the sound was soon followed by fatal septicemia and 
this is by no means an exceptional occurrence. It is also to 
be noticed that salpingitis, hydro- and pyosalpinx are more 
likely to be associated with such tumours than with any 
other kind of uterine myoma. 

Now, it is just these extruding myomata that are specially 
apt to be complicated by inversion of the uterus of which 
many instances have lately been recorded, and it is note- 
worthy that this condition may ocpur long after the 
climacteric. 

In the mechanism of inversion two factors seem to me to 
be chiefly concerned: (1) thinning and weakening of the 
uterine wall at the seat of the tumour’s implantation owing 
to pressure atropby, which is the more marked the larger the 
tumour and vice vers; and (2) contractions of the uterine 
musculature excited by prolapse of the tumour into the 
cavity of the organ, which is the chief cause of inversion 
with small tumours. The efficacy of these factors in any 
given case is inversely proportional. With large myomata 
the weight of the tumour l through its attachment 
on the weakened uterine wall is also an important factor. 
Here it may be mentioned that traction on extruding 
myomata readily causes inversion, and some cases are no 
doubt due to this cause. The facility with which this 
happens was long ago recognised by the celebrated American 
gynecologist Emmet, who employed traction, producing 
inversion to facilitate the removal of these tumours. Aftera 
quarter of a century’s oblivion this method has lately been 
revived as a great novelty. In gynæcology there is evidently 
some truth in the saying, ‘‘There is nothing new—except 
what has been forgotten.” l 

The only other kind of uterine tumour besides myoma 
often complicated with inversion, is sarcoma, for cancerous 
growths hardly ever cause it. Sarcomata generally induce 
great softening of the uterine wall, often forming tumours 
which project into the uterine cavity, and it is these con- 
ditions which predispose to inversion ; on the otber hand the 
infiltration, contraction, and induration associated with the 
extension of cancerous growths are unfavourable to the pro- 
duction of this form of displacement. The almost invariable 
association of the neoplastic form of inversion, with marked 
softening and weakening of the fundus uteri, corroborates the 
view of Matthews Duncan as to the important part played by 
this condition of the fundus in the causation of post-partum 
inversion. . 

The inversion due to myomata may be of gradual or 
sudden production, most cases belonging to the latter cate- 
gory, when the tumours are generally inflamed, sloughy, or 
gangrenous, and the onset of the condition may then be 
attended by alarming hemorrhage, as in Lawrence’s case. 
Such cases may easily be mistaken for extruding myomata, 
the inversion being altogether overlooked. This is the more 
likely to happen since the union between tumour and uterus 
is in these cases generally very close. Mistakes of this 
kind may be obviated by digital examination per rectum 
when a hollow will be felt in the place of the dislocated 
organ, and a sound in the bladder readily comes in contact 
with the finger in the rectum. 5 ' 

R 
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It is worth noting—as the history of many cases shows— 
that the inverted myomatous uterus is remarkably tolerant of 
all kinds of operative procedures. This is fortunate, because 
for dealing with the condition tolerably extensive operations 
are generally necessary. 

The removal of extrading myomata per vaginam is a very 
ancient procedure, and it is still the least dangerous and 
most successful of all the modes employed for the removal of 
myomatous tumours. In cases of inversion no other method 
need ever be employed, for even when the tumour, Xc., is 
only partially extruded it is always accessible, and complete 
extrusion can readily be determined by traction, as Emmet 
long ago taught and practised. In my opinion abdominal 
section is never really necessary for the treatment of the 
inverted myomatous uterus, and I should like to see this 
principle more generally recognised than it is at present. By 
far the simplest and most conservative procedure, in suitable 
cases, is enucleation of the tumour with reposition of the 
inverted organ; this has been successfully done in a large 
number of cases—acute as well as chronic. Enucleation is 
adapted for the removal of nearly all tumours except sloughy 
and gangrenous ones and those that are of the largest size. 
Dr. Aust Lawrence has reported an interesting case in which 
the tumour having been successfully enucleated the dis- 
placed uterus soon afterwards underwent spontaneous re- 
inversion. His patient was a married nullipara, for many 
years subject to menorrhagia, who, eight months previously, 
suddenly ‘‘felt her womb come down.” A week before 
coming under treatment a large tumour appeared at the 
vulva and this was accompanied by alarming hemorrhage. 
On examination a myoma of the size of a man’s fist was 
found outside the valva—a long pedicle apparently con- 
necting it with the top of the vagina. Realising that this 
pedicle was the completely inverted uterus, Lawrence was 
careful not to interfere with it in removing the tumour. 
Shortly afterwards the uterus was found to have undergone 
spontaneous re-inversion and the patient was soon restored 
to health. 

Frazer Nash, Herman, Dow, and others have met with 
cases in which they have successfully replaced the inverted 
organ after enucleation of the offending myoma. This is a 
procedure that many years previously had often been suc- 
cessfully employed by Emmet. Watts has described an 
instance in which an inversion of 13 years’ standing was 
successfully reduced after removal of the extruded tumour. 

For the treatment of inversion with sloughing, gangrenous, 
or septically infected tumours, and with myomata of large 
size, the mere removal of the offending tumour is insufficient ; 
and this is also the case when the inverted organ cannot be 
reduced, as not infrequently happens when there are in- 
flammatory complications. In such cases more or less 
extensive portions of the inverted organ must be removed 
together with the tumour. In the first class of cases this is 
necessary because the morbid process quickly spreads from 
the tumour to the thinned and weakened: uterine wall. 
Herman has described a case which strikingly illustrates the 
necessity for this mode of operating. His patient was 
a 2-para, aged 38 years, with a gangrenous tumour of the 
size of the fist projecting from the vulva. On examination 
it proved to be the inverted uterus with a gangrenous myoma 
attached to its fundus. The tumour was removed piecemeal 
with the curette and unsuccessful attempts were then made 


to reduce the inverted organ. The patient died the next | 


day and at the necropsy it was found that death had resulted 
from perforation of the fundus by progressive gangrene. 

As examples of the beneficial effects of the more radical 

procedure the following cases are of interest. 
CASE 1.—Oliver’s patient was a multiparous widow, aged 
58 years, who had suffered for a fortnight from inversion, 
due to the presence of a small sessile, gangrenous tumour 
of the fundus. She had been subject to metrorrhagia for 
three months previously.. The inverted organ protruded 
from the vulva as a sloughy mass. It was completely 
extirpated, together with the tumour, the ovaries being left. 
The patient soon recovered without a single bad symptom. 
The result would probably have been very different had the 
surgeon merely enucleated the gangrenous tumour. It is 
noteworthy in this and the following case that the complica- 
tion supervened long after the climacteric. 

CASE 2.—Péan has reported the case of Madame X—, 
aged 56 years, who had been subject to profuse metrorrhagia 
for several years. Her medical attendants, finding a big 
intra-uterine myoma dilating the os, seized it with 
forceps and endeavoured to draw it into the vagina. In so 


doing the tumour suddenly shot out from the vulva, carrying 
the inverted fundus uteri with it. Péan, who was called in 
at this juncture, clamped the inverted organ well above the 
tumour with long curved pressure forceps and then cut 
away the tumour with most of the inverted corpus uteri. 
The margins of the severed uterine walls were united with 
catgut sutures and the stump was then reduced without any 
difficulty. The patient made an excellent recovery. 

CasE 3.—Horrocks has described a similar case with an 
equally satisfactory result, although the patient—a multi- 
para, aged 45 years—was very weak and anæmic. 

Many instances have been published in which operations of 
this kind have been done without the inversion being 
recognised, under the belief that only an extruding myoma 
was being dealt with. As an example of this condition 

fanderlinden’s case may be cited. His patient was an 
unmarried woman, aged 42 years, who had suffered for some 
time from uterine hemorrbages and urinary troubles. On 
examination the vagina was found to be occupied by a 
tumour of the size of a child’s head which caused marked 
protrusion of the hymen. In the process of its removal by 
morcellement a pedicle was reached. When this had been 
cut through it was seen to be hollow; and it was evidently 


‘the inverted uterus, as the peritoneum had been opened. 


The whole uterus was then extirpated, every part of it 
except the cervix being affected with myomata. Con- 
valescence was delayed by rather severe septic symptoms, 
but eventually the patient recovered. 

Mistakes of this kind—which are far from being un- 
common—are far less dangerous than was formerly believed, 
when wounds of the peritoneum were regarded as almost 
necessarily mortal. 

Clifton, Bristol. 


STRYCHNINE AS A FACTOR IN CAUSING 
CEREBRAL HAMORRHAGE. 


By LACHLAN GRANT, M.D., C.M. EDIN., 


MEDICAL OFFICER, GESTO HOSPITAL, ISLE OF SKYE. 


A MAN whose arterial walls are healthy stands very little 
chance of being attacked with spontaneous cerebral 
hemorrhage; but if his blood-vessels want their normal 
elasticity through their being affected with degenerative 
changes such as arterio-sclerosis or miliary aneurysms, he is 
liable to an apoplectic seizure from one of the weakened 
vessels giving way when it is subjected to any extra strain. 
This extra strain results from an increase of the blood- 
pressure, as when the individual is engaged in occupations 
involving a more than usual muscular exertion—for example, 
in lifting heavy weights, or in defecating, or from some 
mental excitement causing acceleration of the heart’s action. 
Knowing this we quietly caution patients in whom we may 
suspect apoplexy against such exciting causes and against 
such stimulating agents as alcohol which increase the blood- 
pressure. The following case occurred whilst the patient 
was, of his own accord, taking a mixture containing 
strychnine, a drug which is known to have a powerful action 
in raising the pressure in the circulatory system. 

The patient, a man aged 64 years, of apoplectic build, 
with atheromatous arteries, had been exposed to a great deal 
of hard tear and wear. Latterly he had been in the habit 
of dosing himself whenever he felt below par with the 
syrupus ferri phosphatis cum quinina et strychnina (syn., 
Easton’s syrup), generally taking it along with some bi- 
carbonate of sodium, which gave him what he termed a 
„ fizzing”’ drink. One morning he fortified himself witha 
larger dose than usual of the syrup and about an hour after- 
wards he began to feel uneasy, with giddiness and numbness . 
in his extremities. He became quiet and drowsy and when 
I saw him two hours later symptoms of right-sided cerebral 
hsemorrhage were well marked. There was hemiplegia 
of the left side of the body, for when the left arm 
or leg was raised and allowed to drop it fell as if it 
belonged to a lifeless person. The limbs on the opposite 
side of the body had jerky movements which continued for 
half an hour; the hypoglossal nerve was involved as the 
tongue could not be put out straight, but deviated towards 
the paralysed side. The patient’s face was of an ashen-grey 


1 Each drachm contains nd of a grain of strychnine powder. 
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colour, the pupils were equal and moderately dilated, the 

was 70 and was full and regular, the temperature was 
normal, the sphincters were relaxed, and the evacuations 
were passed involuntarily. The urine contained neither 

nor albumin. Complete unconsciousness gradually 
developed, the respirations became stertorous, and on the 
second day the face became injected and the temperature 
reached 101° F., the pulse being 110. The fundi oculi were 
examined and appeared to be normal. There was little or no 
change until the fifth day, when the breathing assumed the 
Cheyne-Stokes rhythm, the coma deepened, the temperature 
reached 103°, and he succumbed without having regained 
consciousness. I was informed that a week previously to this 
fatal seizure he had premonitory symptoms, being attacked 
with headache, vertigo, and syncope. 

When the action of strychnine is considered it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that in this case it was the actual 
exciting cause of the rupture. Strychnine increases the 
blood-pressure in several ways. It is a cardiac tonic, 
making stronger the contractions of the cardiac muscle. It 
is also a vaso-motor stimulant. Experiments have shown 
that strychnine is a great stimulant to the respiratory centre. 
Then it has a general tonic action, greatly increasing reflex 
sensibility and strengthening people generally,? so that the 
patient may be tempted to undue exertion and thus over- 
strain himself. It is also a gastric tonic, and, being one of 
the bitters, is hunger-producing, so that the patient may eat 
more and the overloaded viscera will also tend to raise the 
arterial tension. There is, however, another action of the 
drug which is dangerous—namely, that when strychnine has 
been taken for some time there may appear the so-called 
cumulative action,“ when the full physiological effect of the 
drug may suddenly develop. It is, then, conceivable that if 
in this patient there was a cerebral vessel on the point of 
rupturing the strychnine might have so raised the pressure 
within the artery as to cause the weakened wall to give way. 

From the above it is apparent that older patients should 
be warned drugging themselves promiscuously with 
tonic syrups and tabloids containing preparations of the 
seeds of strychnos nux vomica, remedies which are largely 
sold by druggists nowadays. By comparison with other 
prescriptions it has been found that strychnine in the form 
of nux vomica is more used than any other drug whatever in 
this country.‘ It is evident, however, that great care should 
be taken in administering this stimulating drug to patients 
who have arrived at the degenerative age, and especially in 
all cases of cirrhotic Bright's disease, chronic gout, and 
syphilis, or where a patient has thickened and tortuous blood- 
vessels, or even where there has been an hereditary tendency 
to apoplexy. In many of these cases it should only be given 
when absolutely , a8 in cardiac failure, to endeavour 
to tide the patient over his threatened dissolution. 

Isle of Skye. 


ON THE VALUE OF ABDOMINAL DIS- 
TENSION AS AN INDICATION FOR 
EXPLORATORY LAPAROTOMY IN 
INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION. 


By JOHN J. WADDELOW, F. R. C. S. Ena. 


A MAN, aged 54 years, who had hitherto enjoyed good 
health with the exception of some attacks of diarrhoea, was 
attacked suddenly with giddiness and an aching pain in the 
chest about midday on April 1st, 1900. After a time this 
passed off but there was a slight return in the evening. The 
bowels were opened on that day. At about 2.30 A.M. on 
2nd he was attacked with a violent pain under his right 

ribs over the gall-bladder which woke him. The paroxysms 
increased and caused him to sweat and writhe about. I was 
sent for and I saw him about 11 A. M. and administered a hypo- 
dermic injection of morphia and prescribed ten-minim doses 
of solution of morphia every four hours with a rhubarb 
mixture. The colic was accompanied by bilious vomit- 
ing. The pain subsided suddenly about 5 P.M. On the 3rd 
was more comfortable but very sore and tender over 
the gall-bladder and discomfort was complained of in the 
umbilical region, The urine was bile-stained but there was 


? Lauder Brunton: Action of Medicines, p. 282. 
3 Lauder Brunton: Materia Medica, vol. i., p. 42. 
Leuder Brunton: Action of Medicine, p. 282. 


no jaundice. On the 4th he complained of more pain about 
the umbilicus and the mixture was repeated. He was sick 
occasionally. On the 5th he was still sick and the tongue 
was becoming coated. Abdominal distension became 
marked, coils of intestine being visible through the skin. 
On the 6th, as the bowels had not been moved, I gave him a 
mixture of sulphate of magnesia, carbonate of magnesia, 
and peppermint water. In the evening faecal vomiting set 
in. ‘The pulse remained good all the time. On my arrival 
on the 7th the fecal vomiting was more marked and the 
vomit contained some solid masses of feces. He bad had 
no sleep. The distension of the intestines remained the 
same. I gave a copious enema of soap-and-water and 
brought away some scybalous ‘masses. Nothing was 
detected per rectum. I explained the gravity of the situa- 
tion and said that I should come on the following day to 
perform laparotomy. On the 8th I went down prepared to 
open the abdomen, but finding the patient no worse and 
the distension unchanged I postponed operation and gave 
another copious enema. The tongue by this time had 
become dry and brown and the man assumed an anxious 
expression. The sickness had ceased on the 9th and a better 
night had been passed ; the pain was less but the distension 
was unchanged. I injected about half-a-gallon of warm soap- 
and-water per rectum, and brought away some scybalous 
masses and there was a suspicion of flatus. This was the 
first passage of flatus since the illness began. The pain was 
less, there was no vomiting, and the patient slept well. On 
the following day he had a very copious pultaceous motion 
spontaneously and there was an abundance of flatus. This 
occurred four times during the day. The abdomen subsided 
and the patient felt much better. On the following day he 
began to eat a little solid food and the bowels acted 
naturally and since then he has made an uninterrupted 
recovery. 

The great point of interest in the case is the spontaneous 
recovery after seven days of complete obstruction and two 
days of fæcal vomiting, and the important feature, to my 
mind, which prevented my operating was that suggested 


recently by Mr. W. H. Bennett—namely, the progress or not 


of the distension. As to the real cause of the obstruction I 
was in grave doubt. The onset of the case was undoubtedl 
biliary colic. The man was said to have deen losing fles 
for the last six months and the idea that the cause might be 
carcinoma either by itself or. with the assistance of an 
impacted gall-stone suggested itself. I should think it highly 
improbable that a gall-stone of sufficient size to block the 
bowel by itself could pass through the various ducts, and 
the question of ulceration of a big stone into the duodenum 
seemed untenable considering the short duration of the 
attack. Lastly, was the obstruction due to the amount of 
morphia given to deaden the pain? If so, the effect must 
have lasted from April 5th to 10th, as he had no morpbia 
after the 5th. 

I feel quite convinced that if this man, instead of being in 
an out-of-the-way country cottage, had been under observa- 
tion in a London hospital nine out of ten surgeons wo uld 
have operated and with probably perfect justification in so 
doing. My delay in operating and the treatment I followed 
may be opened to criticism, but the end justified the means; 
and, moreover, a laparotomy in a country cottage is not to 
be undertaken as it isin a hospital with all appliances at 
hand and plenty of trained assistance, for in a country 
cottage, with the sole assistance of an anesthetist and a 
respectable country matron not trained in matters surgical 
and sublimely ignorant of the principles of antiseptics, the 
difficulties and dangers are naturally enhanced. 

Whittlesea. 


GATESHEAD MEDICAL Association. — At the 
April meeting of the above association the honorary secretary 
was instructed to write to Mr. T. P. O'Connor, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and Sir George Pilkington, Members of Parliament, 

ressing the warm thanks of the association for their atti- 
tude of opposition to the registration of midwives and to 
the Bill at present before the House of Commons. Also to ` 
ask them to continue their opposition to the principle of the 
Bill and, failing its rejection at a later stage, to support the 
amendments of the British Medical Association. The secre- 
tary was also instructed to send a statement of the attitude 
of the association on this question to Mr. W. Allan, M.P. 
for Gateshead, also to Mr. Heywood Johnstone, M.P., and 
Mr. L. Atherley-Jones, M.P. 
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Nulla autem est alia pro certo noscend! via, nisi quamplurimas et 
morborum et dissectionum historias, tum aliorum tum p 
collectas habere, et inter se comparare.—Moreaeni De Sed. et Caws. 
Morb., lib. iv. Prowmium. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


A CASE OF DOUBLE OPTIC NEURITIS FROM SEROUS 
EFFUSION (QUINCKB’S DISEASE). 


(Under the care of Dr. W. MURRELL.) 


A SCHOOLBOY, aged seven years, was admitted into West- 
minster Hospital on Jan. 28th, 1900, the only history obtain- 
able being that on the previous morning he had been brought 
home in a fit which lasted the greater part of the day. 
On admission he was perfectly sensible and talked freely 
but on being put to bed he passed into a condition of semi- 
consciousness which lasted for many days. He took no 
notice when spoken to and remained absolutely mute. The 


face and upper extremities exhibited choreiform movements 
of a slow and coarse type. These movements were appa- 
rently purposive in character and at times he endeavoured 
to clutch at objects within his reach. Sometimes the arms 
were widely extended and then slowly flexed as if performing 
the act of embracing. Sometimes the movements conveyed 
the idea that he was feebly endeavouring to strike those 
around him. There was no paralysis of the face or of the 
mustles of the limbs. The movements were, as a rule, 
bilateral, although sometimes the facial movements were uni- 
lateral, but not always on the same side. There was no rigidity 
of the muscles, retraction of the head, or opisthotonos. 
There was nothing to indicate that the patient suffered from 
headache, although at times the brows were contracted and 
the face wore a worried and anxious appearance. The 
bowels were open twice a day and urine and feces were 
passed in bed. The motions were normal in character. The 
patient was unable to swallow and had to be fed by the nasal 
tube. There was no nystagmus, the pupils were normal in 
size and contracted weil to light. There was well-marked 
double optic neuritis. The temperature was 99 8° F. and the 
pulse was 108. There was no tenderness or swelling of 
the joints and there was no rash on the skin. No tache 
cérébrale could be obtained. There was a little cough, 
but there was no expectoration. The breath and heart 
sounds were normal. The urine was acid, had a specific 
gravity of 1018, and contained neither albumin nor sugar. 
The spleen was not enlarged. The patient showed no signs 
of anemia, but the blood was not examined. There was 
no wasting of the muscles and the knee-jerks were present, 
although somewhat sluggish. The tongue was clean and 
presented no sign of having been bitten. The patient would 
not protrude it voluntarily and it had to be examined with 
the spatula. : 

The condition of the patient remained practically un- 
changed for 12 days. The highest temperature recorded was 
on the second day. when it reached 100°; on tbo following 
day it was 99°8°, and from that time onwards it was 
normal. The double optic neuritis continued and the discs 
were observed to be getting paler. On Feb. 13th (the seven- 
teenth day of the illness) the patient was much more 
sensible and recognised his mother, putting his arms round 
her neck. He was still unable to talk, although apparently 
he endeavoured to do so, from time to time uttering a few 
unintelligible words. On being asked if he would like an 
orange he nodded his head and he showed some signs of 
interest in a watch which was shown to him. The inconti- 
nence of urine and fæces continued but food was taken with 
less difficulty. The movements gradually subsided. On the 
17th the patient could say his own name but beyond 
that could utter only inarticulate sounds and failed to 
recognise letters or words either written or printed. 
On the 20th he was able to speak plainly although 
incoherently. He endeavoured to get out of bed and during 
the night was so noisy that he had to be removed from the 
ward. Urine and ficces were still passed under him. On 


the 22nd he was quieter and for the first time indicated that 
he wanted the bed-pan. The optic neuritis was less 
marked. On March lst the patient was able to get up and 
seemed to be quite well. On the 8th the following note was 
furnished by Mr. G. Hartridge who had frequently examined 
his eyes during the course of his illness: ‘* Pupils five milli- 
metres each. React well to light, to convergence, accommoda- 
tion, and consensually. Right vision g, left vision $, 
Right disc getting white ; not much swelling of the disc; 
edges clearing. Retinal vessels, especially veins, very full 
and tortuous. Left disc pale (less so than right), dim; 
edges blurred.” The only medical treatment adopted was 
the administration for a few days of 15 minims of liquor 
arsenicalis three times a day. , 

Remarks by Dr. MURRELL —Tbis case presents many 
points of interest and it is easier to say what it is not than 
what it is. The facts on which we have to rely in making a 
diagnosis are the mental incapacity, with the peculiar move- 
ments, the incontinence of urine and fæces, the double optic 
neuritis, and tbe transitory elevation of temperature. The 
short duration of the fever, the absence of rash and of any 
characteristic symptoms exclude all the ordinary acute 
specific fevers. The possibility of its being enteric fever was 
considered, but although Dreschfeld and others have reported 
cases of apyrexial typhoid fever there was nothing to lead 
one to suppose that this particular case belonged to that 
category. The absence of spots, cf the characteristic 
motions, and of any enlargement of the spleen was 
against it. It is true that the blood was not examined 
for Widal’s reaction, but, on the other hand, optic 
neuritis is not common in enteric fever. Cases of 
acute rheumatism without joint affection are common 
enough in younger children, but the course of the tempera- 
ture and the absence of tonsillitis and of cardiac complica- 
tion are sufficient to exclude this condition. It was not 
pneumonia, for there was no dulness on percussion and the 
breath sounds were normal. It was not an example of status 
epilepticus, for even admitting that the initial seizure may 
have been epileptic in character, which was by no means 
clear, the patient had no epileptic attack during the time 
that he was in the hospital. Jacksonian epilepsy.naturally 
suggested itself, but there was no history of an injary to the 
head and there was no specific history. Against the theory 
of chorea, which was at one time mcoted, we have, apart 
from the fact that the movements were never strictly 
choreiform, the absence of any of the frequently associated 
conditions, rheumatism, tonsillitis, and carditis. Double 
optic neuritis has been reported in a few cases of chorea, 
but it is not common, and the association has probably 
been accidental. The idea of a cerebral tumour is worth 
considering, but although the patient had double opt'c 
neuritis and vomiting the Jatter was due to the aami- 
nistration of the arsenic, and it is not safe to diagnose 
cerebral tumours on one symptom alone. Had the patient 
been given a course of the iodides we might have thought 
that it was a syphilitic gumma or a periosteal growth, but 
he had no specific treatment. It may fairly be. taken for 
granted that the double optic neuritis was the result of intra- 
cranial pressure. This was probably the result of an ependy- 
mitis causing a serous effusion into the ventricles analogous 
to the serous exudates in the pleura and synovial membranes. 
I regard it as a case of Quincke’s disease—an angio-neurotic 
hydrocephalus. These cases are rare and are of considerable 
interest. 


Medical Societies. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Cystic Discases of the Breast. — % Years’ Death Certificates 
in General Practice. 

A MEETING of this society was held on April 23rd, Dr. 
F. T. ROBERTS, the President, being in the chair. 

Mr. THOMAS BRYANT read a paper on the Relative 
Frequency of Cysts of the Breast, their Diagnosis and 
Treatment. This paper appears in full on p. 1201 of the 
present number of THB LANCET.—Dr. G. C. STEELE 
PERKINS agreed that the difficulty of diagnosing a 
simple tumour of the breast from carcinoma was often 
very great and he instanced two cases in his own ex- 
perience which tended to support this view. The first case 
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was about to be operated on by the late Mr. Forster who gave 
it to his class as a typical example of mammary cancer. 
When, however, he incised the tumour pus escaped. The 
second case was one which occurred in his (Dr. 
Perkins’s) private practice 17 years ago. A woman, 
about 38 years of age, without children, came to him with 
a lump in the breast. After careful examination he came 
to the conclusion that it was an innocent tumour which 
could be relieved by merely opening it and letting out its 
contents. A second opinion was, however, desired and Mr. 
Hutchinson was called io, and be without hesitation pro- 
nounced it to be cancer and advised immediate operation. 
When the tumour was incised pus flowed out. These two 
cases, he remarked, occurring in the experience of very 
able men showed how easy it was to make a mistake 
in diagnosis. In the second case there had been a 
history of injury nine months before which was followed 
by much pain. The nipple was unquestionably retracted 
bat the tumour was only of about the. size of a walnut 
and was hard.—Dr. H. CAMPBELL POPE observed that those 
in general practice saw these cases in their early stage 
and they had to make their diagnosis as best they could. 
Sach cases often presented great difficulty in arriving at a 
diagnosis. Undoubtedly there was often a history of injury 
in cases which ultimately turned out to be carcinoma, a 
point to which Mr. Bryant had not referred. Mr. Bryant, 
moreover, had not said much about the significance 
of enlarged glands in establishing the diagnosis of 
carcinoma. Enlarged glands might be present when 
there was inflammatory mischief and thus might tend to 
confuse the diagnosis. Personally, he attached most 
importance to involvement and dimpling of the skin, 
especially the latter, which was often the first thing to 
direct attention to the fact that there was serious mischief 
in the breast. He agreed with Mr. Bryant in the probable 
5 of innocent tumours in the breast and would be 

posed to consider that it was even greater than 60 per 
cent.—Mr. BRYANT, in reply, pointed out that his paper did 
not profess to deal with cancer or abscesses of the breast 
bat only with cysts of that organ. He remarked that 
Mr. Forster was a man who avowedly ignored the history, 
preferring to base his conclusions on what he himself saw. 
Sach a method was very apt to lead them astray. The 
history of injury in Dr. Perkins's case might well have 
raised a doubt in the surgeon’s mind as to the possibility of 
its not being cancer. He held thatin the majority of these 
cases, if one utilised the information afforded by the history, 
one might arrive at a correct diagnosis. He had not 
referred to the significance of enlarged glands in establishing 
the diagnosis of cancer because he did not believe that fact 
had any significance, inasmuch as enlarged glands might be 
present independently of carcinoma ; moreover, he was only 
dealing with doubtful cases. He admitted that the figures 
which he had brought together had surprised him, the more 
so as they were based on consecutive unselected cases. Cysts 
of the breast were looked upon as somewhat uncommon, but 
his figures showed the contrary to be the case. 

Dr. H. CAMPBELL POPE read a paper on 24 Years’ Death 
Certificates in General Practice. He commenced by remark- 
ing that whereas in hospital practice results of clinical work 
were tabulated, nearly the whole of the experience of general 
practitioners died with them, and thus an enormous waste of 
usefal material took place. The series of deaths tabulated 
consisted of 595 cases; these consisted of the deaths 
actually occurring in the period exclusive of all inquest 
cases save one, a death under chloroform, which appeared 
under the heading ‘‘Pneumothorax.’’ The series was 
divided as follows: carcinoma, 51 deaths ; kidney diseases, 
14; diseases of the lungs, 170; diseases of the heart 
and circulation, 46; scarlet fever, 9; typhoid fever, 4; 
diphtheria, 5; measles, 18; rheumatism, 11; diabetes, 8; 
senile decay, 8; influenza, 18; general tuberculosis, 2; 
tetanus, 2; hemophilia, 2; liver diseases, 14; gout, 9; 
aneais, 3; purpura, 1; debility and malnutrition, 62; 
diseases of the brain and nervous system, 69; extra-uterine 
gestation, 1; ovarian and uterine disease, 2; parturition, 8; 
hernia, 1; diseases of the digestive system, 42; erysipelas 
and septic diseases, 9; lymphadenoma, 1; bladder diseases, 
5; and inflammation of the lower jaw, 1. The conclusions 
drawn were far different from those which had been antici- 
pated at the commencement of the inquiry—namely, that the 
district of London (W.) concerned would seem to be more 
afflicted with respiratory diseases, especially bronchitis, than 
with anything else. Secondly, that infectious diseases were 


not very prevalent or fatal owing to the excellent arrange- 
ments made by the medical ofticer of health of Hammer- 
smith and to the fine gravel subsoil. Thirdly, that cancer 
appeared more frequently than was supposed—1 in 12 of 
all deaths; that influenza was not a remarkably fatal 
disease ; and that there was a lamentable and unnecessary 
waste of young human life. 


HARVEIAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Remowal of a Curtain Ring from the Pharynz of a Child.— 
Congenital laryngeal Obstruction. — Cholesteatoma.— 
Exhibition of Cases. 

A MEETING of this society was held on April 19th, 
Mr. Peyron T. B. BEALE, Vice-President, being in the 
chair. 

Dr. H. L. Lack showed a Curtain Ring which he had removed 
from the Pharynx of a Child, aged nine years. The ring was 
swallowed when the child was nine months old and produced 
violent fits of coughing and choking which soon passed off. 
For years the ring had caused no symptoms. The upper 
edge was free in the post-natal space, the lower part lay free 
behind the arytenoids, while the two sides were firmly 
embedded bereath the mucous membrane of the lateral 
pharyngeal walls. The ring was cut through with bone 
forceps at its lowest part, opened out, and pulled upwards 
until free. Dr. Lack emphasised the importance of the 
coughing and choking attacks following a history of swallow- 
ing a foreign body, attention to which would lessen the 
number of these cases which bad been overlooked. 

Dr. O. H. McILBAITH read notes of a case of Congenital 
Laryngeal Obstruction in which sudden death took place 
from laryngeal spasm (a specimen of the larynx was shown). 
The case was that of a female child, aged six months, who 
had been seen to be suffering from persistent respiratory 
stridor from the age of six weeks. There were no other cases 
in the family and no history of injury at birth or convulsions 
after. The child had, however, congenital syphilis. The 
stridor was entirely inspiratory, expiration being noiseless. 
It varied at different times both in character and in inten- 
sity. When the breathing was regular or superficial the 
stridor was diminished or absent. It was absent during 
sleep. It was increased when the child’s breathing was 
irregular or deepened, as after crying, and also by changes of 
temperature, as on taking the child from a warm to a cold 
room and to a lesser degree from a cold to a warm room. 
There were no signs of obstruction. The mucous membrane 
of the nose and naso-pharynx was generally relaxed and 
there was some small amount of post-nasal adenoids present. 
On examination of the larynx the epiglottis was seen to be 
sharply folded and incurved on itself. The aryteno- 
epiglottic folds seemed to extend from the tip of the 
epiglottis to the tips of the arytenoids as thinned 
bands, which were closely approximated to one another. 
Thus the upper aperture of the larynx was reduced to 
a narrow slit witb two small openings, the one at the tip 
of the epiglottis and the other between the arytenoids. The 
thin folds seemed quite flaccid and flapped to and fro on 
respiration. There was some slight cedematous swelling 
over the arytenoids. The child died suddenly two months 
later, apparently from laryngeal spasm. A post-mortem 
examination had been obtained. The Jarynx gave appear- 
ances much the same as seen during life except that there 
were evidences of considerable relaxation of the mucous mem- 
brane over the arytenoide. The case was brought forward 
as one of interest on account of the comparative rarity of 
the disease, the possibly fatal issue, and as confirmatory 
by means of post-mortem evidence of the views put forward 
by Dr. G. A. Sutherland and Dr. Lack.“ From the post- 
mortem appearances it was impossible to consider otherwise 
than that the stridor was purely mechanical, produced by the 
valvular action of the upper aperture of the Jarynx, depend- 
ing partly on the peculiar malformation and partly on the 
flaccidity of these parts in infants. If post-nasal adenoids 
affected it at all it would only be by rendering the 
tissues more liable to relaxation and thus producing still 
more narrowing of the upper lumen of the glottis.— 
Dr. HERBERT TILLEY pointed out that Avellis (Frankfort) 
had stated that in some cases congenital laryngeal stridor 
was due to pressure on the trachea by an enlarged thymus 
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gland. The condition was (in such cases) at once relieved 
by removing portions of the gland or stitching it forward on 
the sternum, or by performing tracheotomy and inserting a 
long tube which passed beyond the obstruction.— Dr. LACK 
said that the specimen was an extremely interesting one to 
him as it was a further proof of the correctness of the views 
which Dr. Sutherland and he had expressed as to the 
pathology of this disease, and quite fatal to the hypothesis 
of those who had ascribed the disease to adenoids.— Replying 
to Dr. TILLEY Dr. McCILRAITH stated that the thymus gland 
was of the usual size and that in a case of pressure on the 
trachea by an enlarged thymus which he had seen the 
character of the stridor was quite different and was both 
inspiratory and expiratory, chiefly expiratory. 

Dr. HERBERT TILLEY showed a large Cholesteatoma 
removed from the Mastoid Antrum of a boy, aged 14 years. 
The main symptom was an intractable purulent discharge 
from the auditory meatus. On examination a small mass of 
granulation was seen at the inner end of the posterior meatal 
wall, through which a curved probe could be passed into a 
large cavity in the mastoid. The ordinary radical operation 
was performed and the whole mastoid bone was found to be 
hollowed out so that no cells existed, while posteriorly the 
situation of the lateral sinus was easily seen. The bridge 
of bone between the attic and the antrum was removed 
and the large cavity disinfected with pure carbolic acid 
and then packed with iodoform gauze, the wound being 
stitched up at the close of the operation. The patient 
made an uneventful recovery. These masses when freshly 
removed were of a ly lustre externally and were made up 
of layers of epithelium so that they somewhat resembled an 
onion. Cholesterin crystals could be found in them and this, 
combined with the waxy nature of the epithelial layers, 
possibly accounted for the name given to the condition. 
Dr. Tilley could offer no satisfactory explanation of the 
pathogenesis of cholesteatomata.—Dr. ALFRED EDDOWES 
said he believed the change in the epithelium thrown off was 
waxy. He supposed the mother-of-pearl lustre was due to 
the same cause as in the case of the little pearl of milium in 
the skin. He was inclined to theorise that the changes 
taking place in the mastoid cells were slowly inflammatory, 
probably on account of the micro-organisms being checked 
in their growth by the accumulation of their products. The 
bacteriology of discharges from the ear and other orifices of 
the body was of great interest, as such discharges frequently 
set up and maintained skin eruptions. 

Dr. SIDNEY PHILLIPS showed a case of a man suffering 
from Bradycardia. The pulse frequently fell to 30 and 
drugs had practically no effect on the rate.—The case was 
discussed by Dr. L. GUTHRIE, Dr. J. BROADBENT, and Mr. 
F. JAFFREY. 

Mr. STANSFIELD COLLIER showed a case of Intra-Uterine 
Injury to the Skull and a case of Congenital Dislocation of 
the Hips.—Mr. PEYTON BEALE and Mr. EDMUND ROUGHTON 
discussed the cases. 

Mr. HUBERT C. PHILLIPS showed a case of Hypospadias 
with complete Absence of Urethral Aperture. On the 
second day after birth Mr. Phillips made an incision at the 
apex of the glans penis and after some difficulty he suc- 
ceeded in passing a probe into the urethra. The aperture 
was very small but would be enlarged later. There was 
absolutely no opening elsewhere in the urethra. Urire had 

normally since the operation.—Mr. JAFFREY con- 
sidered this case one of the first degree as the corpus 
zh tan paral was well developed and that only some slight 
plastic operation was necessary to relieve the binding down 
of the penis to the scrotum. As the meatus was very small 
dilatation would be beneficial.—In answer to Dr. EDDOWES 
Mr. PHILLIPS stated that there was no specific history in 
connexion with the case. 


SOCIETY OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF 
HEALTH. 


Difficulties in the Administration of Ferer Hospitals. 


A MEETING of this society was held on April 18th, Dr. 
NEWSHOLME, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. E. W. GooDALL, medical superintendent of the 
Eastern Hospital of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
read a paper on Difficulties in the Administration of 
Fever Hospitals, which he divided into those arising 
with the public, the general practitioner, and the sanitary 


authority, and those incident to the special character 
of the hospital itself. These were becoming fewer every 
year as the hospitals became more popular and the 
ratio of admission to cases notified increased. But as 
were used by a more intelligent and critical class the respon- 
sibilities became greater. One essential difference between 
these and other hospitals was that in these only could a 
patient be admitted or detained, especially after recovery, 
without his consent or that of his parents, while the pro- 
hibition of visits was often a cause of dissatisfaction, the 
majority of the patients being children. In most instances 
it was easy to explain the necessity for these restrictions, 
but a frequent and not unreasonable gróund of complaints 
was the occurrence of ‘‘return cases,” the contracting 
by the patient in hospital of other diseases than that 
for which he was admitted, or the recurrence of the 
same. To prevent return cases careful examinations should 
be made, nasal and pharyngeal, of every patient before 
discharge, and instructions issued to the parents as to 
symptoms of infectivity and of probable sequels. The 
difficulties with the medical profession arose almost ex- 
clusively from alleged errors of diagnosis, for the deten- 
tion of a non-infectious case exposed the patient to risk 
of infection, while his prompt discharge discredited the 
5 in the patient's opinion. Dishonest notification 
eserved no consideration, but otherwise every allowance 
should be made for the difficulties incident to early diagnosis. 
Misunderstandings were most frequent in rural districts 
where the medical officer of health who'attended the hospital 
was engaged also in private practice. Those with the 
sanitary authorities arose only when a hospital received cases 
from other districts, where different views were held as to 
the evidence of diphtheria, the period of detention in 
particular cases, kc. The most trying and responsible 
duties of the medical officer were, however, those connected 
with the management of the staff, and the ap ce of 
infectious diseases other than those for which the patients 
had been admitted, especially if occurring just when they 
were about to be discharged. Much might be done by 
isolation and observation, though where the occupied beds 
were counted by hundreds such second infections would 
occur. Another and more embarrassing class of cases 
were those of diseases not received into the hospital. 
He admitted scarlet fever, diphtheria, and enteric fever, but 
apart from the few cases of measles sent in as scarlet fever 
through errors in diagnosis, measles, whooping-cough, and 
mumps broke out from time to time among patients already 
in hospital for a week or a fortnight; these were all diseases 
of long incubation and had doubtless been contracted by 
the patient before his admission, an accident that could not 
be avoided, though the spread of the disease to other patients 
might be prevented if the medical officer were informed of 
the existence of cases of such diseases in the same or 
adjacent houses, when he might put the patient in an 
observation ward for the requisite time. But it was not rare 
to find a case admitted with diphtheria develop scarlet fever 
some days, or even a week, later under circumstances 
excluding the supposition of infection in the hospital. Here 
two explanations were possible, either that the symptoms of 
the one masked for a time those of the other, or that the 
appearance of the latter was delayed by the former and its 
incubation period prolonged. Oases of diphtheria had com- 
municated scarlet fever to others in the ward, the 
diseases having co-existed, but the angina had been con- 
cealed by the exudation and the rash had been absent. 
80 such cases were admitted last year as diph- 
theria and a very few as scarlet fever only. To guard 
against such contingencies every fever hospital should 
be constructed with numerous small wards, not only for 
isolation and observation, but for the separation of different 
diseases, irrespectively of the ages of the patients; the 
greater cost was the sole difficulty in the way of carrying out 
this arrangement, but there was no advantage in providing 
separate hospitals for different fevers, for other diseases 
would always creep in. A large proportion of the patients 
were infested with pediculi on admission and the parents of 
clean children were naturally annoyed if they became 
infected. The best plan he had found to be that of cutting 
off the Hair, ostensibly on account of the fever, to which no 
objection was made, and there was ample time for it to grow 
again before the child returned home. Lastly, these were 
the difficulties connected with the larger staffs and the 
stricter discipline requisite in fever hospitals than in others. 
The social ostracism from fear of infection deterred ladies 
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and it was not easy to obtain a sufficient number of really 

y trained nurses. He found it best to keep up a fall 
establishment, giving the nurses holidays during the slacker 
months, the necessity of which was evident when one con- 
sidered that in some years no fewer than 25 per cent. were 
ill not so much from infectious diseases as from overwork. 

Dr. W. G. WILLOUGHBY allowed parents to see their 
children through windows and to converse by telephone, and 
in consequence, perhaps, of this indulgence the admissions 
at Eastbourne were over 90 per cent. of the notifications. 

Dr. MEREDITH RICHARDS was in the habit of keeping all 
new cases of scarlet fever at one end of the ward until time 
proved that they were incubating no other disease. 

Dr. H. R. KENwoop had printed instructions respecting 
continued infectivity and the occurrence of sequels given 
to the parents of every child discharged from the hospital 
at Finchley, where he was very lenient as to visits. In 
Stoke Newington he had dealt successfully with an un- 
scrupulous notifier of alleged cases of diphtheria by referring 
them to the Asylums Board, until the frequent exposure of 
his misrepresentations at their hospitals compelled him to 
exercise more discretion. 

Dr. W. A. BOND, Dr. E. Gwynn, Dr. O. FIELD, and others 
having taken part in the discussion, the PRESIDENT, referring 
to some of the points under discussion, said that as medical 
oficer of health and hospital superintendent he learnt much 
respecting the origin of infectious outbreaks from the 
patients themselves and from the parents, &c., whom he saw 
at the Town Hall. When cases of doubtful tonsillitis were ad- 
_ mitted he always gave a prophylactic dose of anti-diphtheritic 
serum. He had never found these cases contract scarlet fever 
in hospital ; more often they had begun to desquamate when 
about to be discharged as cases of simple sore-throat. He 
believed that in many supposed to be post-scarlatinal the 
infection of diphtheria had been present from the first but its 
manifestation bad been delayed, and, on the other hand, 
that some of Dr. Goodall’s cases of post-diphtheritic 
scarlet fever had really been scarlet fever alone, the in- 
tensity of the angina simulating diphtheria; but he 
examined all throats alike, and if the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus 
were found in any scarlatinal case it was sent to the 
„mixed ward. 

Dr. GOODALL, in reply, expressed his belief that the danger 
ok visiting had been exaggerated, though it was necessary to 
put some limits in hospitals with 500 beds. He required 
every visitor to put on a clean white cloak and used his own 
discretion in each case. He kept doubtful scarlet fever 
cases in isolation wards for three weeks, discharging them 
then if no desquamation appeared. There was absolutely no 
doubt as to the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus being the actual cause 
of diphtheria, though it might persist in the throat for 
months after recovery, alike in and out of hospital, and 
negative evidence was of no real value. He kept diphtheria 
cases from four to six weeks after convalescence. He had 
advised the Metropolitan Asylums Board to notify to the 
medical officer of health the return home of patients in their 
respective districts. 


LIVERPOOL MEDICAL INSTITUTION, 


sthibition of Specimens.—The Use of Agglutination of Red 
Corpuscles for Diagnostic Purposes. 

A MEETING of the Pathological and Microscopical Section 
of this institution was held on April 19th, Dr. T. B. 
GRIMSDALE being in the chair. 

Mr. W. THELWALL THOMAS showed three specimens of 
Undescended Testicles removed for various causes. The 
first specimen, from a man aged 35 years, consisted of a 
radimentary epididymis with radiating tubules in a flattened 
mass which caused great pain. The second specimen, an 
undeveloped testicle removed from a man aged 33 years, 
had herniated through a hole in the omentam, which in con- 
tracting had gripped the groove between the body of the 
epididymis to such a degree that the body of the testicle 
could not be drawn back again without lacerating 
the omentum. The patient complained of almost persistent 
painful chronic erections of the penis. The third specimen 
was removed in the course of an operation for radical cure 

of a large hernia complicating it. The sac of the hernia lay 
behind the complete tunica vaginalis in the groin, but owing 
to efforts to reduce the omental hernia a lacerated com- 
munication existed between the sac and tunica vaginalis 
and a hæmatocele existed. The patient was aged 50 years. 


Mr. W. THELWALL THOMAS also showed a Fibroma 
removed from the Inguinal Canal of a woman, aged 56 
years. Symptoms suggestive of strangulated hernia had 
led to its removal. The growth was of the size of a small 
hen’s egg; it had a small cyst in its centre and was con- 
sidered to be a fibrous thickening around a cyst of the 
peritoneum (processus of Nuck). 

Mr. W. THELWALL THOMAS also showed a Cæcum, Vermi- 
form Appendix, and Spermatic Oord and Testicle removed 
from a patient, aged 56 years, during an operation for 
radical cure of an irreducible hernia. Growths were found 
involving the cecum and s tic cord, and the whole was 
therefore removed. Microscopically the growths appeared to 
be fibrous and cellular but not carcinomatous. The patient 
made a good recovery. 

Mr. KEITH W. MONSARRAT showed a case of Imperforate 
Septum at the Ileo-cæcal Junction illustrated by microscopic 
specimens and lantern slides. 

Dr. HUBERT ARMSTRONG showed a specimen of Double 
Tongue, illustrated with microscopic and lantern slides. 

Mr. R. W. MURRAY exhibited a specimen of Papilloma of 
the Larynx from a boy upon whom thyrotomy had been 
performed three times. 

The CHAIRMAN showed a Papilloma of the Vagina re- 
moved from a woman aged 65 years. Two years previously 
a growth had been removed from the cervix uteri which was 
said to have been clinically very suspicious but was pro- 
nounced innocent by the microscopist. The present tumour 
had given rise to blood-stained discharge for about six 
months. It was a bright-red rounded swelling of about the 
size of a strawberry protruding through the vaginal orifice. 
In appearance it resembled an urethral caruncle. It bled 
easily on touch. It grew from the anterior vaginal wall 
close to the meatus urinarius but did not involve it.—Dr. 
R. J. M. BUCHANAN made the sections of the tumour which 
were shown. 

Dr. W. GRAHAM showed a specimen of Innominate 
Aneurysm of the size of a Small Orange associated witb 
Dilatation of the Aorta. The sac was intimately adherent 
to the inner end of the clavicle. The aortic valves were 
healthy but there was acute endocarditis of the tricuspid 
valves. The trachea was flattened, causing death from 
asphyxia. The specimen was from a man, aged 64 years, 
who had a syphilitic history. 

Dr. W. GRAHAM also showed two cases of Dilatation of 
the Aorta associated with Aortic Regurgitation. In the first 
case the heart weighed 39 ounces. There was great thicken- 
ing of the aortic valves and calcareous plates in the aorta. 
In the second case the aortic valves were affected with 
fusion of the anterior and right posterior cusps. The 
coronary arteries were narrowed with atheroma causing 
frequent and progressive attacks of angina pectoris, in one 
of which the patient died. Both cases were males, aged 
52 years, and both had had syphilis before 30 years of age. 

Dr. J. HAY showed five specimens of Atheromatous and 
Dilated Aortas. One was a rare example of marked dilata- 
tion of the ascending arch of the aorta associated with 
phthisis, the whole of the left upper and lower lobes forming 
one quiescent cavity. There was no aortic regurgitation 
and no hypertrophy of the heart. The patient, a woman, 
died at the age of 50 years from hæmoptysis. The second 
case presented, in addition to irregular dilatation of the 
ascending aorta, aneurysmal dilatation of each subclavian of 
the size of a walnut at thé origin of the thyroid axis. There 
was no history of syphilis in either case. The other three 
cases were marked examples of dilatation of the aortic arch 
associated with regurgitation. There was a syphilitic 
history in two of these cases. The specimens were illus- 
trated by numerous photographs. 

Mr. G. P. NEWBOLT showed a case of Hydatids of the 
Liver. 

Dr. J. R. LOGAN showed specimens of Muscle in Pseudo- 
hypertrophic Myopathy in the Early Stage, also Vermiform 
Casts of the Intestinal Mucous Membrane. 

Dr. W. B. WARRINGTON, in continuation of previous 
studies on the relation existing between the function and 
structure of nerve cells, showed some Sections of the Spinal 
Cord: (1) chromatolysis in the anterior cornual cells after 
extradural secticn of the afferent roots in a puppy; and 
(2) chromatolysis in Clarke’s cell column — (a) after section of 
the afferent roots, (b) after section of the cerebellar tracts, 
and (c) after complete section of the spinal cord. 

Dr. C. A. HILL showed a series of Oultures of Bacteria 
producing sulphuretted hydrogen. 
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Dr. G. G. STOPFORD TAYLOR showed specimens of Moni- 
lethrix (hair), Trichorrhexis Nodosa, Leptothrix (hair), and 
Scleroderma. 

Dr. W. MURRAY CAIRNS showed a specimen of a Monster 
which had given rise to difficult labour necessitating 
evisceration. 

Dr. A. S. F. GRUNBAUM made a preliminary communica- 
tion on the Use of Agglutination of Red Corpuscles for 
Diagnostic Purposes. After referring to the work of Bordet, 
Landsteiner, Shattock, and others, he pointed out that so 
far as his experiments at present went, while the serum 
from a case of typhoid fever (or a guinea-pig immunised 
against typhoid fever) would clump the corpuscles in blood 
from another disease, it did not clump the corpuscles from 
the same disease. The same held good for scarlet fever. 
The absence of reaction might be used as an aid to diagnosis 
and it was hoped that it would prove of more general applica- 
tion than the method of serum diagnosis described four 
years ago, since no bacteria were required. The observations 
were not yet complete and Dr. Griinbaum reserved to him- 
self the further investigation of the subject.—In the dis- 
cussion which followed Dr. W. B. WARRINGTON hoped that 
Dr. Griinbaum would be recognised as a pioneer in relation 
to this research, as he had been in the serum reaction for 
typhoid fever.—Dr. R. J. M. BUCHANAN asked Dr. Griin- 
baum if he had made any experiments to investigate whether 
the serum of an individual in normal health would clam 
the corpuscles from another healthy individual. He could 
not find any record of this having been done in recent com- 
munications on the subject of agglutination.—Dr. J. Hay 
and Dr. J. C. M. GIVEN also entered into the discussion and 
Dr. GRUNBAUM replied. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE IN 
IRELAND. 


SECTION OF PATHOLOGY. 


Polycoria.— Thyroidectomy.— Actinomycosis. — Spinal 
Dislocation. 

A MEETING of this section was held on March 23rd, 
5 A. O. O'SULLIVAN, the President, being in the 
chair. 

Mr. ARTHUR BENSON showed a case of Congenital Poly- 
coria in Both Eyes in a man, aged 40 years. In the right 
eye there were, in addition to the normal pupil, eight other 
openings, and in the left eye one extra opening in the iris. 
The openings were, for the most part, slit-like defects, 
through which the fundus could be illuminated. The man 
had also chronic glaucoma, for which (and not on account of 
the polycoria) he sought relief. 

Dr. R C. B. MAUNSELL showed the Right Lobe of a 
Thyroid Gland which he had removed from a girl, aged 18 
years. A moderate uniform enlargement of both lobes had 
existed without marked symptoms for 18 months, but within 
the last month the right lobe rapidly enlarged and became 
tense, causing paroxysms of dyspnoea on exertion and stridor 
on deep inspiration. The specimen contained a very tense 
blood cyst as large as a goose egg. The growth was removed 
by Kocher’s transverse curved incision, and the result was 
most satisfactory. 

Dr. H. E. LITTLEDALE gave a report of a case of actino- 
mycosis admitted into Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital, under the 
care of Professor E. H. Bennett, on March 8th, 1899, with 
swellings on the back of the neck and at the angle of 
the left jaw. There were several discharging sinuses 
as well as a fluctuating abscess which was opened subse- 
quently and the pus from which was examined. Strepto- 
thrix threads, like convoluted chains of streptococci were 
found in the pus, but no clubs. There were no results 
from aerobic cultures; anaerobic cultures were not made. 
Microscopically the lesions were granulomata breaking down 
into pus which contained ring-like masses 0°15 of a milli- 
metre in diameter, composed of streptothrix threads, but no 
clubs were present. The lung apices were also affected with 
the streptothrix and with tuberculosis, but tubercle bacilli, 
although found post mortem, could not be detected during 
life. The lungs were affected from the skin, as during life 
there was communication between the skin of the back and 
the right lung. There were no further lesions, except 
extensive amyloid change in all of the abdominal viscera. 


The patient died on Nov. 28th from prolonged suppura- 
tion, which all surgical treatment, such as scraping out 
the sinuses and irrigation, failed to control. The patient 
positively stated that, though in attendance on cattle, 
there was no disease of any kind in the cattle of the 
district.—The PRESIDENT said that he had examined the 
pus in this case microscopically and had discovered nothing 
in the way of clubs or threads. In the only other case 
which he had seen the clubs were very obvious structares. 
He thought it probable that there were various types of 
this organism and that this was not the type described in 
most text-books. In this case he tried cultivation twice, and 
in the first attempt nothing grew, while in the second almost 
everything grew.—Pro’essor BENNETT said that the suppura- 
tion as presented to him clinically was unlike anything he 
had seen before, and the only loophole by way of exclusion 
was the suggestion of actinomycosis. There was another 
element in the diagnosis—namely, that the patient was a 
cattle man, but he insisted, however, that none of the cattle 
in his district were ever known to have been diseased. Oom- 
pound tincture of benzoin diluted with water was passed into 
the area between the scapulz, and the diluted tincture, which 
could not be mistaken, was expectorated by the patient, so 
that there was no doubt in this case of communication with 
the thoracic cavity. The suppuration extended to both sides 
of the sacrum, to the very lowest attachment of the spinal 
muscles.—Dr. WALTER SMITH congratulated Professor 
Bennett on diagnosing the first case which had occurred in 
the human subject in Ireland. Considering that on the 
continent 40 or 50 cases had been recorded, its rarity in the 
United Kingdom was peculiar, and it was extremely unlikely 
that the disease could be overlooked. 

Mr. R. B. McCAUSLAND read notes of a case of Spinal 
Dislocation. A man, aged 50 years, previously healthy, 
except for bronchitis and asthma, was admitted to Dr. 
Steevens’s Hospital, on Feb. 12th, having fallen a distance of 
14 feet from a ladder on to his back and shoulders. On 
examination there were complete paralysis and anesthesia 
and loss of the reflexes in the lower limbs; the abdomen 
was distended and tympanitic; respiration was dia- 
pbragmatic, inspiration short, and expiration lengthened. 
There was typical musculo-spinal paralysis on both sides, 
but the organs of sight, hearing, and smell were normal, and 
the tongue could be protruded. There was no difficulty 
in swallowing and there was no swelling or irregularity in 
the pharynx. Rotation and movement of the bead from side 
to side caused no pain or crepitus. Examination of the back 
showed no irregularity or prominence or depression, and no 
crepitus could be heard over any of the vertebral spines. 
The upright position was most easy for the patient, as be 
became breathless and cyanotic on lying down. There was 
no priapism, emission of semen, or involuntary passage of 
urine or fæces. The urine, which was acid, had a specific 
gravity of 1022 and contained abundant lithates with a 
trace of albumin and phosphates. The treatment consisted 
in complete rest, easily-digested nourishment, an icebag to 
the spine, attention to the bladder and the rectum, and the 
administration of belladonna and ergot internally. The | 
patient died 20 hours after the accident. The necropsy 
showed a dislocation forwards of the cervical vertebra, 
with laceration of the cord and membranes. The bones 
were so locked that reduction would have been utterly 
impossible. 


SOCIETY oF AN#s8THETIsTs.—A meeting of this 
society was held on April 6th, Dr. J. F. W. Bilk, the 
President, being in the chair.—Dr. Percy Noble made a 
communication upon a case of Paralysis of the Respiratory 
Centre under Chloroform with recovery after the relief of 
intracranial pressure due to disease. The child, aged three and 
a half years, was suffering from basal meningitis and was 
operated upon on three occasions at short intervals. At the 
third operation he stopped breathing before the operation was 
cor menced and no attempts to resuscitate him were suc- 
ce ful. al Though the heart continued to beat regularly. The 
opc. ati en was then rapidly performed, a large quantity of 
cerebro-spinal fluid escaped, and the child quickly recovered 
consciousness. Death occurred four days later and at 
the post-mortem examination a small cyst was found 
in the third ventricle. Dr. Noble was of opinion that 
owing to the presence of this cyst ‘‘the dependent 
position of the child’s head had produced undue pressure of 
the cerebro-spinal fluid upon the respiratory centre, which 
pressure was relieved when the cerebro-spinal fluid was 
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allowed to escape. — The President referred to a somewhat 
similar case in which death had occurred after a con- 
siderable interval following an operation for caries of the 
atlas and axis.—Mr. Edgar Willett read a paper on the 
Administration and Ohoice of Anzsthetics for Young 
Children. The limit of age for the cases to which he 
referred he fixed as being under six years, and he did not 
include cases of operations for adenoids. He thought that 
the general rule which laid down that patients under six and 
over 60 years should not have ether was too arbitrary as there 
were many exceptions. On the other hand, he had heard 
of cases where ether given to infants had been followed by 
severe bronchial and intestinal irritation. In his opinion 
chloroform alone did not give the best results in children. 
Among other objections to the use of ether was the terrifying 
aspect of thé apparatus. In cases of cleft palate, &c., or 
eye operations he thought that chloroform was undoubtedly 
the best, but with these exceptions he thought that 
children under six years of age might advantageously be 
anesthetised with a mixture of equal parts of chloroform 
and ether dropped on to lint or given by a Skinner’s inhaler. 
Though this mixture was rather slower in its effects than pure 
chloroform the anzsthesia which ensued was on the whole 
most satisfactory; the colour remained good, the respira- 
tions were if anything quickened, recovery was rapid, and 
there was very little sickness. Another question raised by 
Mr. Willett was, Did shock ever occur from insufficient 
anesthesia? Personally he cid not think that it did.— Mr. 
H. C. Crouch-thought that the feelings of the parents should 
always be considered and that every effort should be made 
to induce anæsthesia quietly. With regard to shock he 
cited cases in which it appeared to him that death 
had occurred from insufficiently deep anæsthesia. He 
thought that chloroform produced less strain on the heart.— 
Mr. C. G. Burton said that the majority of the patients 
over two years of age who had been anæsthetised at the 
North-Eastern Hospital for Children were given A.C.E. and 
that the results were better than those from chloroform. 
He had never been able to attribute “shock after operation ” 


to insufficient anzsthesia; in fact, he hardly believed in 


shock occurring in children from pain alone.—Mr. 
E. F. White thought that with the exception of cleft 
palate and similar cases ether was the best anesthetic 
at all ages. He thought that shock was a very com- 
plicated phenomenon and that it occurred both with light 
and profound anesthesia.—Dr. R. T. Bakewell had tried both 
ether and chloroform for young children, but on the whole he 
preferred chloroform. He thought it a drawback to ether 
that if there was much shock the anesthetist had no stimu- 
lating anzsthetic to fall back upon. In short operations he 
ra that the degree of anxsthesia might be less pro- 
found than in longer operations.—Dr. W. J. McCardie always 
preferred to give ether wherever possible, very often com- 
mencing the inhalation with a small quantity of A.C.E. To 
children over four or five years of age he gave gas and ether, 
and recently he had given gas and oxygen even to small 
children. Dr. Noble bad used the mixture of equal 
parts of chloroform and ether with better results than with 
chloroform alone. He had not seen a case of shock 
due to insufficient ansstbesia.—Mr. Carter Braine had been 
very pleased with the A.C.E. mixture in these cases. Under 
two or three years of age he administered the mixture on a 
Skinner's frame, beyond that age he used a mask.—Dr. 
C. O. Fowler said that he had always been interested in this 
question, bat bad had some difficulty in obtaining an 
authoritative statement on the subject. He had tried both 
ether and A.C.E. but generally came back to chloroform. 
He thought that those who were sensitive to pain would also 
be sensitive to shock; sensibility to pain was a very variable 
factor —Dr. Dudley Buxton thought that no rigid line of 
procedure should bs adopted but that every case in which an 
anesthetic was given to a child should be regarded as a 
separate problem. He considered that shock was an 
interference with the vaso-motor mechanism of the bo“ 
Chloroform also interfered with the vaso - motor mech mi 
He did not think, therefore, that surgical shock could Be 
prev · nted by profound chloroform anzsthesia, especially in 
chili-en whose vaso-motor mechanism was extremely 
tnsts>le. His experience was that children took ether and 
{as remarkably well and that A.C.E. was better for weakly 
children than chloroform. Chloroform was by no means 
absolutely safe for children, and if given it should be remem- 
bered that when anzsthesia had been induced very little 
more of the drug was necessary to maintain it.—Dr. Probyn- 
Williams thought that a complicated apparatus was not 


necessary for the administration of ether to young children, 
but he had found that it might well be given upon a small felt 
cone. 
the age of six years at the London Hospital ether was 
in 42 per cent., A.C.E. in 27 per cent., and chloroform in 31 
per cent.—Mr. Grant Morris had used the mixture advocated 
by Mr. Willett for some years and was very pleased with the 
results. The children were less likely to 
tion of sleep and so it was easier to tell when the child was 
ready for operation.—The President agreed with the dictum 
that 
well. 
important one and so complicated as to be worthy of a 
lopger discussion. 
certainly did not depend upon light anęsthesia.— Mr. 
Willett, in reply, said that he thought that one advantage 
of the mixture he proposed was that the ether in it stimu- 
lated the breathing and the child did not merely go to sleep. 
When giving the mixture for operations on the eye he was 
prepared to add a little more chloroform if the patient was 
not sufficiently anzsthetised. 


In 1118 cases of anzsthetics given to children up to 
ven 


s into a condi- 
patients under six years of age did not take ether 

He thought that the question of shock was such an 
As far as his experience went shock 


BRITISH GYNÆCOLOGICAL Socirty.—A meeting 


of this society was held cn April 19th, Dr. W. J. Smyly, 
the President, being in the chair.— Mr. F. Bowreman Jessett 
showed the following specimens: 1. Two cases of Vaginal 


Hysterectomy for Carcinoma of the Cervix Uteri. 2. A case 


of Vaginal Hysterectomy for Myoma of the Uterus and Broad 


Ligament. 3. A case of Sub-peritoneal Hysterectomy for 


Myoma Uteri.—Dr. Macnaughton-Jones showed a specimen 
of Uterine Myoma removed by supra-vaginal hysterectomy, 
he also read the notes of a case of Hydro-salpinx and the 
pathological report on a specimen of Ovarian Sarcoma shown 
at the previous meeting.—The President showed three 


specimens of Uterine Myoma removed by pan-hysterectomy, 


two of them being removed by the abdominal route by 


Doyen’s method and the other by vaginal hysterectomy.— 
In the discussion on the cases of myoma Dr. Frederick Edge 
(Wolverhampton) remarked that in view of the fact tbat 
some of these supposed myomata turned out to be in reality 
sarcomata be did not think that the leaving of the cervix 
was justified, especially since no one could tell beforeband 
whether the tumour would prove to be sarcomatous or not. 
—Dr. Macnaughton- Jones asked the President what he 
thought of the value of Doyen’s angeiotribe. Inasmuch as 
Doyen’s operation consisted essentially in the employment of 
this instrument he thought that it would be useful if every 
fellow of the society who might use it were to report its 
result. It was being much used in Vienna, Berlin, and some 
other places.—Dr. William Duncan said that up to the 
present time he had had 68 cases of intra-peritoneal byster- 
ectomy, of which an account would be found in THE LANCET 
of April 2lst. Of these patients four had died; but one of 
the fatal cases occurred suddenly from embolism when 
the patient had so far recovered that she was about to 
leave the hospital. This case could not therefore be attri- 
buted to the operation, and he might reckon his mortality at 
three in 68, or 4:4 per cent. He did not agree with Dr. Edge 
that they ought always to perform pan-hysterectomy, for in 
the vast majority of cases they had to do with a true myoma 
and not with a sarcoma; he preferred to leave the vagina 
unopened whenever that wes possible.—Dr. Herbert Snow 
also took exception to Dr. Edge’s views; the malignant 
degeneration of myomata was quite exceptional, occurring in 
certainly not more than 5 per cent. of cases. If the cervix 
alone were left he could not see that there could arise any 
danger from return of myomata; so it did not seem 
to him that tbe small risk of malignancy rendered 
it worth while to incur the increased risk of danger 
to the ureters involved in pan-hysterectomy.—After some 


remarks by Mr. Jessett the President said that by ‘‘ Doyen’s 


operation” he did not understand any one method 


of hemostasis, but rather the plan of opening first the 


posterior vaginal vault and then drawing up the cervix, 
which would be found to shell out very easily from its 
bladder connexions. In this process the uterine arteries 
were separated from the cervix until they could be secured 


in the upper portions of the broad ligament where they were 


very small, instead of at the base of the broad ligament 
where they were large ; moreover, they could then be secured 
close to the ovarian vessels, so that one ligature would suffice 
for both. He thought that if Dr. William Duncan could 
show a mortality of only three in 68 cases he might well 
adhere to his present plan of operating; for his own part, 
he had had very good results from pan-hysterectomy.—- 
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A paper by Dr. Ralph Worrall, of Sydney, N.S.W., 
on Pregnancy complicated by Uterine Myoma and Ovarian 
Oyst was read.—Dr. Inglis Parsons read a paper on the 
Treatment of Cancer based on the Parasitic Theory. 
He pointed out that the mortality of cancer in England 
and Wales was still over 20,000 annually. Their present 
methods of treatment could not be considered satis- 
factory in the light of this fact. San Felice's discovery of 
a definite parasite opened up a possibility of treating the 
disease throagh the medium of the circulation, eradicating 
it entirely. The investigations of Pasteur done more than 
20 years ago showed that the saccharomycetes could obtain 
everything required for their nourishment in the human 
body, while Schutzenberger had demonstrated that they 
could extract oxygen from the red corpuscles through a thin 
membrane. The human body, therefore, was quite a suitable 
habitation for these fungi, except that their main food, 
sugar, could only be obtained in small quantities. This 
served to explain the slow growth of the parasites as com- 
pared with their rapid growth in fermentation with abund- 
ance of sugar. He thought that the two methods of propa- 
gation, by budding and sporing, would explain the great 
variations observed in the periods of recurrence, because 
when spores were formed they might remain quiescent for 
years before commencing active growth. The rapidity 
of growth in cancer of the liver and in stout persons 
could be explained because the liver was the store- 
house for sugar and in stout persons there was often 
an excess in the circulation which might even be 
found in the urine. They could now understand why 
the disease was more prevalent in the watersheds and 
along the courses of rivers, because the saccharomycetes 
flourished in moisture and damp atmosphere. Judging from 
Pasteur’s work there was no toxin formed by the yeasts. 
This would account for the clinical symptoms. of cancer 
being different from the microbic group of diseases ; in fact, 
he considered that San Felice’s statement explained nearly 


everything in connexion with the disease and was probably. 


correct. He then indicated the lines on which treatment 
might be successful. Various bacilli were hostile to these 
fungi, and some toxin might be found which would kill 
them without doing harm to the cells of the body. Various 
drugs and salts destroyed these saccharomycetes ; a selection 
of those that might be safely administered could be tried. 
As phagocytosis did not take place further knowledge 
might show us how to induce it. A. diabetic diet, so as 
to reduce the sugar as much as possible, was worth trying. 


KIDDERMINSTER MEDICAL Socrgery.—A meeting 
of this society was held at the Kidderminster Infirmary on 
April 20th, Mr. J. Lionel Stretton, the President, being in 
the chair.—The President showed a specimen of Malignant 
Mass involving the Rectum and a Saccule of the Bladder 
which contained seven calculi. The patient, a man, aged 50 
years, was admitted to hospital with symptoms of cystitis. 
‘On examining the abdomen the colon was found to be con- 
siderably dilated and malignant disease involving the bladder 
and the rectum was suspected. The bladder was washed 
out three times a day with weak nitrate of silver 
solution for two months with marked improvement. 
On March 3lst uremic symptoms developed and there 
was a constant discharge of blood from the urethra. The 
bladder was drained suprapubically under ether and three 
pints of saline solution were transfused. An opening into the 
saccule was discovered, but not explored, owing to the 
patient’s grave condition. The patient rallied considerably 
after the operation, the uremic symptoms abated, but death 
occurred from exhaustion five days later.—The President 
read notes of a case of Double Empyema in a young man, 
aged 20 years, who was admitted to hospital on Jan. 27th. 
He had had influenza followed by a large gluteal abscess, 
ewhich was opened. Oa admission the patient was ve 
thin and looked ill. There was a sinus in the left buttock 
which was discharging slightly. The house surgeon found 
nothing abnormal in the lungs. The sinus healed in 
a fortnight, and the patient was improving in health and 
was gaining weight. On March 7th on examination dulness 
was found at both bases posteriorly with absence of breath 
sounds and vocal fremitus and the exploring needle drew 
pus. On the following day the right side of the chest was 
drained by making two openings and threading a drainage- 
tube through ; 16 ounces of pus escaped. Eight ounces of pus 
were removed at the same time from the left side with 
the aspirator. Five days later the left side was drained in 


a similar way to the right and 12 ounces of pus were re- 
moved. The patient was now making satisfactory pro- 
gress. Mr. Stretton considered the case to be worthy of 
record on account of its rarity. A doubt having 
been expressed as to the wisdom of operating on both sides 
at once at the time of the first operation, he postponed the 
second operation for a few days, but in future cases he 
would not hesitate to operate on both sides at once.—Dr. 
O. C. P. Evans showed a girl, aged 18 months, on whom he 
had operated for Radical Cure of Hernia some three months 
ago. The child had a double inguinal hernia and the two 
operations were performed at the same time. The wounds 
healed by first intention and the child left the infirmary 
quite well three weeks after the operations and had had no 
return of the rupture since. No truss was worn.—The 
President read a very interesting paper on Details in Surgery 
and a discussion followed. 


Souta-Wrst Lonpon MEDICAL Socrery.—A 
meeting of this society was held on April llth, Dr. W. G. 
Dickinson, the President, being in the chair.—Dr. J. T. 
Richards showed a case of Persistent Branchial Cleft in a 
girl.—Mr. C. Ryall showed (1) a case of ovarian Tumour that 
had been removed, and (2) a patient having an Anus pro- 
duced by the Trans-sacral Operation for the more Complete 
Removal of Malignant Growths of the Rectum and which 
appeared to be in a very satisfactory position.— Dr. R. H. 
Barkwell showed a Skiagram and read notes of a case of 
Recovery from a Bullet Wound of the Thorax without Opera- 
tion.—A practical demonstration on the Production of 
Roentgen Rays was given by Mr. J. H. Gardiner, F.C.S., illus- 
trating the production of cathode and Roentgen rays by 
means of a powerful induction coil and highly exhausted 
vacuum tubes. The different appearances of the discharge 
were shown, in air between a ball and point, in moderately 
exhausted vacuum tubes known as Geissler tubes,” and in 
highly exhausted Crookes's tubes. With an experimental 
tube in this latter state the cathode rays were shown to 


travel in straight lines from the surface of the cathode, to 


possess mechanical power, and to be capable of deflection 
by a magnet. The action of cathode rays in giving 
rise to Roentgen rays was explained and by means 
of diagrams the early forms of Crookes’s tubes and the modi- 
fication by Mr. Herbert Jackson of King’s College, now 
exclusively used for the production of Roentgen rays, were 
illustrated. The effects of the rays were shown with the 
aid of a luminescent screen.—Mr. James Wimshurst, F.R.S., 
then showed his very beautiful Influence Machine, con- 
sisting essentially of a series of six pairs of circular glass 
plates with lead foil slips at intervals near their circumfer- 
ences, rotated by hand, the plates of each pair in opposite 
directions. Very long sparks could be produced but the 
current appeared to be quite harmless and the hand could be 
placed in the line of discharge without injury. Using this 
machine instead of an induction coil and battery, witb a 
modified Crookes’s tube, Roentgen rays were produced of 
great power, with the advantage that the apparatus needed 
no preparation and the rays could be produced at any 
moment by merely turning the handle.— After the demonstra- 
tion an opportunity was given for the examination by the aid 
of the rays of several cases of interest to the members.—A 
vote of thanks was accorded to the demonstrator. 


BIRKENHEAD MEDICAL SocIETT.— A meeting of 
this society was held on April 6th, Mr. 8. H. Nazeby . 
rington, the President, being in the chair.—Dr. Riddell read 
clinical notes on the following subjects: (1) Lead Poisoning ; 
(2) Rupture of the Lung; (3) Acute Nephritis; and (4) Rupture 
of the Facial Artery.—Dr. R. Owen Morris r a paper on 
Dilatation of the Stomach, distinguishing a pathologically 
enlarged stomach (gastrectasia) from the large sto 

(megalogastria) of gross feeders and those who lived on bulky 
food. The latter might exist without any functional fault or 
dyspeptic symptom, whereas in the former there was deranged 
activity as well as abnormal dimension. Although mention 
had been repeatedly made of dilated stomachs during the 
last 240 years, to Widman belonged the credit of remarking 
upon stenosis as a cause of gastric dilatation. In 1833 
Duplay discussed the causation and symptoms of the disease ; 
but not until Kussmaul first used the stomach-pump in 1867, 
and published his famous work in 1869, followed by 
Pevzoldt in 1875, and in this country by Allbutt in 
1887, in his paper published in the Transactions of 
the Medical Society of London, did the subject receive 
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universal attention from the profession and occupy a 
section in the text-books. After discussing 
the various classifications of the causes of the disease 
and enumerating the symptoms Dr. Morris said that the 
differential diagnosis of the cause of the dilatation was a 
matter of supreme importance both from the point of view 
of prognosis and of treatment—more especially of early 
cal treatment. Very extensive dilatation was usually 
due to stenosis, but whether malignant or non-malignant 
must be determined by the presence or absence of 
hydrochloric acid, the presence or absence of a tumour 
and blood, the character of the pain, &., whereas atonic 
dilatation was generally not so extensive. As to the 
treatment of the disease when fully developed Ewald stated 
that the practitioner should have two objects in view and 
these two comprehensive objects were clearly expressed by 
Burney Yeo under four heads—viz.: (1) to remove the 
decomposing residue of food and to cleanse the stomach ; 
(2) to prevent putrid fermentation by antiseptics and by 
other means such as careful dieting; (3) to impart tone to 
the feeble muscular walls of the stomach, to promote gastric 
digestion, and to supply nourishment if necessary in other 
ways; and (4) to relieve constipation. 


SHEFFIELD Mepico-CurrureicaL Socrety.—A 
meeting of this society was held on April 12th, the Pre- 
sident, Dr. D. Bargess, being in the chair.—Dr. C. H. Cairns 
exhibited (1) an Anencephalus showing also Umbilical 
Hernia and Talipes Varus; (2) a case of Abnormality in 
the Distribution of the Tendons at the Wrist.— Mr. N. 
Milner read the notes of a case of Progressive Pernicious 
Anemia in a boy, aged 12 years, and showed specimens.— 
Dr. Sinclair White showed a Myomatous Utervs.—Dr. R. 
Gordon read notes of a case of Cirrhosis of the Liver in 
an Infant, aged 14 months. He first saw the case last 
December, when slight enlargement of the liver was present. 
The liver inorena in size until it could be felt below 
the umbilicus. In February ascites was present and on 
April 2nd it was necessary to tap, when five pints of clear, 
straw-coloured fluid were withdrawn. On the following day 
the liver was found to be considerably contracted, the edge 
being felt beneath the ribs. The spleen was not enlarged 
and there was no jaundice. 
again, and the present condition was such that the chil 
could not live much longer. The parents were both healthy 
and there was no history of alcoholism or syphilis. There had 
been four children ; the first child suffered from curvature of 
‘the spine, the second was healthy, the third suffered similarly 
to the patient in the present case, and the illness pursued a 
similar course and ended fatally in about six months, post- 
mortem examination revealing cirrhosis of the liver. These 
children were reared in different parts of Sheffield and 
the last-mentioned patient was brought up entirely on 
sterilised milk for six months. Having, after careful 
examination, excluded alcoholism and syphilis, it was 
difficult to assign a cause for the cirrhosis in these cases.— 
Dr. Arthur Hall read a paper on Hysteria in Boys. A short 
account of six well-marked cases was given, in all of which, 
during some part or other of their existence, the diagnosis of 
cerebral or cerebellar organic disease was made. In the 
different cases cerebral injury, tumour, or meningitis were 
simulated and the persistency with which symptoms were 
kept up day after day and week after week was quite 
surprising. Unhappiness in surroundings either at school 
or at work was the common factor and a slight injury or 
illness was the immediate starting-point. The diagnosis 
and exposure of the true condition by no means removed 
the symptoms at once. 


FORFAR8SHIRE MEDICAL AssociaTion.—An ordi- 
nary meeting of this association was held on April 6th in the 
University College, Dundee, Dr. C. Templeman, the Vice- 
President, being in the chair.—Professor D. MacEwan showed 
a Private of the Royal Highlanders who was suffering from 
the effects of a Mauser Bullet-wound received at Magers- 
fontein. The wound of entrance was to the right of the 
seventh cervical vertebra and the wound of exit was between 
the tenth and eleventh ribs on the right side. There were 
some wasting of the scapular muscles, the right trapezius, 
the supra- and infra-spinatus muscles, some anæsthesia 
over the right shoulder, and also some difficulty in 

breathing, with slight cough.—Professor Kynoch 
showed: (1) Two Maltilocular Ovarian Cysts removed 
by Abdominal Section; (2) a Papillomatous Ovarian 
Cyst of the size of a child's head, causing retention of urine, 


The fluid was now 1 


which was removed by section through the post- vaginal 
fornix ; (3) a Uterus with a Calcified Fibroid in the Anterior 
Wall simulating vesical calculus which was removed by 
vaginal hysterectomy; and (4) an Adeno-carcinoma of the 
Body of the Uterus which was removed by vaginal 
bystereetomy.— Dr. J. 8. Y. Rogers read the notes 
of a case of Labour complicated by a Dermoid Cyst. 
He dealt with the difficulty experienced in this case 
and the prognosis.—Dr. R. O. Buist read further notes 
of the case and the treatment adopted—namely, the 
removal of the cyst after delivery. He showed the cyst 
and made some remarks on the specimen.—Mr. Steele 
Moon and Professor Kynoch spoke on the oase.— Dr. 
Rogers briefly replied.—Dr. O. Templeman gave a short 
summary of the 70 cases of Typhus Fever which he had 
had under his care in the Fever Hospital during the 
last two years. Dealing first with the ages, 21 patients 
were between five and ten years of age. ere was none 
between the ages of 15 and 20 years, and only one 
above 60 years of age. The time of the year when 
most cases occurred was next referred to. The incuba- 
tion period in a large number of cases was longer than 
12 days. The clinical features and the worst compli- 
cations which occurred were next dealt with. —Mr. 
Steele Moon, Professor Kynoch, and Dr. Husband (of 
Rajpootana, India) spoke on the paper.—Dr. Templeman 
replied. 


FESCULAPIAN Society oF Lonpon.—A meeting 
of this society was held on April 20th, Mr. A. W. Galloway, 
the President, being in the chair.—Mr. O. A. Wickham read 
a paper in which he advocated the Rotation of the Head by 
Forceps in Persisting Occipito- Posterior Positions when the 
head had reached the pelvic floor, then removal of the 
forceps, and their re-application as to a first or second vertex 
and traction. —Mr. W. Campbell M‘Donnell reported an un- 
common Oranio-thorax Relation. The child’s back lay on 
the edge at the mother’s left, the occiput at the right, the 
nose at the left pelvis, and the anterior fontanelle at the left. 
The maximum intensity of the heart-sounds were five centi- 
metres to the left of the mid-pubo-umbilical point. Resti- 
tution rotation was slightly to the right. The right shoulder 
was born anteriorly.—Dr. B. G. Morison read notes of a 
series of cases of Pseudo-diphtheritic Throat. Six of these 
seemed to follow definitely frequent communication from 
another similarly affected. The incubation was not constant. 
In two of the cases diphtheria was excluded bacteriologically 
and the staphylococcus and streptococcus longus were 
isolated. Dr. Morison thought the appearance of these 
throats suggested erysipelas and he pointed out the greater 
pain, inflammation, cervical lymphadenitis, and the yellow- 
white points or patches in this disease rather than the 
thicker kid leathery appearance of diphtheria. Attention 
was also directed to the higher pyrexia and the less nervous 
and general depression in cases of this type than in true 
diphtheria. All the patients in this series recovered in a 
variable time. 


MANCHESTER PATHOLOGICAL SocieTY.—A meet- 
ing of this society was held on April llth at Owens 
College, Mr. W. Thorburn, the President, being in the chair. 
—The President, in opening a discussion on the Pathological 
Relations of the Thyroid Gland, after referring to the general 
functions of the thyroid gland, considered athyroidea or 
deficiency of thyroiodin as produced in animals by experi- 
mental, and in man by surgical, removal of the gland. 
Myxcedema and cretinism were considered and the 
relationship of goitre to atbyroidea was discussed. 
Hyperthyroidea was described under four headings— 
namely: (1) poisoning by ingestion of thyroid; (2) 
„chronic iodism’’; (3) exophthalmic goitre; and (4). 
acute thyroid auto- infection as , observed after certain 
operations upon the gland. Thyrofodin as an antitoxin 
was illustrated by reference to certain conditions observed 
in pregnancy and to some septic processes. The treatment 
of lupus and syphilis by thyroid extract was also mentioned 
in this connexion. Goitre of the hypertrophic type might 
be regarded as a compensating over-production of antitoxin. 
The effects of thyroiodin in goitre and congenital goitre were 
also referred to.—An interesting discussion followed, in 
which the following members took part: Dr. E. 8. Yonge, 
Dr. T. Harris, Dr. J. J. Cox, Dr. A. T. Wilkinson, Dr. 
Rodocanachi, Mr. J. J. Berry, Mr. W. P. Montgomery, 
Dr. W. H. Brazil, Dr. W. E. Fothergill, Dr. T. O. Railton, 
and Dr. F. W. Eurich. 
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Hebies and Hotices of Books. 


A Text-book of Physiology. By M. Foster, M.A., M. D. Lond., 
F.R.S., assisted by W. H. R. Rivers, M.A., M.D.Lond. 
Sixth Edition Revised. Part IV. Ihe Senses. London: 
Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1900. Pp. 322. Price 
10s. 6d. 

IN the preceding editions of Sir Michael Foster's excellent 
treatise the present volume, the fourth, contained the 
special muscular mechanisms, such as voice, speech, and 
locomotion, and also included an account of the male and 
female organs of generation. It is now restricted to the 
senses and so many of the additions have been made by Dr. 


W. H. R. Rivers, the University of Cambridge lecturer in 


physiological and experimental psychology, that his name 
appears on the title page with that of Sir Michael Foster. 
{f the subjects now omitted are dealt with in another 
volume and Dr. Sheridan Lea’s Physiological Chemistry be 
regarded as an integral part of the work Sir Michael 
Foster's Text-book of Physiology in one volume will have 
expanded in the course of 24 years into six volumes and 
is still defective in omitting the large topic of embryology. 

This part has been very carefully revised and though many 
pages are reprinted with scarcely any alteration yet most of 
che recent additions to our physiological knowledge have 
been introduced. In the section on the accommodation of 
the eye to objects at varying distances it is pointed out that 
according to some observers the curvature of the anterior 
surface of the lens does not increase uniformly daring 
accommodation, and on the next page it is added that there 
are several points in the whole action of accommodation 
which still require to be cleared up. We should have 
been glad to have had the opinions of the authors on 
Professor Tscherning’s theory to the effect that accommoda- 
tion is effected by compression of the lens changing its form 
to one remotely resembling an hour-glass. 

The afferent path conducting impressions that lead to the 
pupil reflex is stated to consist of fibres that are at first 
mingled with the visual fibres, but near the corpora quadri- 
gemina they collect into a fasciculus which leaves the upper 
median edge of the optic tract and enters the roof of the 
anterior corpus quadrigeminum. The vexed question of the 
presence of radially arranged dilator fibres in the retina, 
which was strongly opposed by Mr. Jessop in his lectures 
at the Royal College of Surgeons of England, is very fully 
discussed, but no positive answer is given. 

The subject of Astigmatism is fairly well given, bat the 
distinction between simple, compound, and mixed astigma- 
tism might have been brought out more clearly and with the 
addition of only a few lines. A woodcut has been added to 
the section on the Structure of the Retina illustrating the 
views of Ramon y Cajal and others. 

Many recent observations have been introduced—such, for 
example, as the adaptation of the eye for light and 
darkness and the fusion of images with varying illumination. 
The fields of the different colours have been carefully worked 
over and a new and better woodcut has been introduced 
showing the relation of the various colours of the spectrum. 
The different explanations of colour-blindness are fully 
given and it is shown that on the Young-Helmholtz theory in 
one of the two classes of red-green blindness—namely, that 
in which the spectrum is shortened at the red end—the red 
primary sensation is absent, the two colours in which the 
spectrum is seen being green and blue. In the other class 
the green sensation is supposed to be absent, the spectrum 
being seen asred and blue. These two classes have there- 
fore been called ‘‘red-blind” and ‘‘green-blind” respectively. 
The former class sees red as a dark colour, whilst by the 
latter that colour is seen as of its normal brightness. Hence 


the authors propose that the red-blind may be called 
% gcoterythrous and the green-blind ‘‘ photerythrous.” On 
Hering’s theory the red-green substance is supposed to be 
missing, and the dichromic vision of such persons to be 
made up exclusively of the changes in the yellow, blue, 
and white-black substances. The opinion of the authors, 
which is supported by a case in which one eye was, and the 
other was not, colour-blihd, seems to be in favour of the 
theory of colour and colour-blindness advanced by Hering, 
though much obscurity still hangs over the whole subject. 

In the section on the Auditory Sensations the same care 
in the revision of the work is everywhere observable, and the 
structure both of the middle ear and of the labyrinth is 
very completely given. The treatise, as it now stands, is a 
very satisfactory epitome of the present state of physio- 
logical knowledge, and must be regarded as the text-book 
to be read and consulted wherever physiology is seriously 
pursued as a branch of science and not for the mere purpose 
of enabling a student to answer a few questions at an 
examination for a diploma. 


Lessons in Elementary Physiology. By THOMAS H. HUXLEY, 
LL.D., F.R.S. Enlarged and Revised. London: Mac- 
millan and Co., Limited. 1900. Pp. 611. 

SIR MICHAEL FOSTER and Dr. Sheridan Lea, who have 
undertaken to edit the present edition of this well- 
known manual, state in their preface that their task 
has been one of great difficulty. The work was 
originally written by a master of exposition for beginners 
and therefore contained but little of a controversial 
character, but aimed at giving a clear and connected 
account of the fundamental truths of physiology. When 
it first appeared it obtained a ready sale from the 
acouracy of its statements, the excellence of the style in 
which it was written, and the high position of its author. 
But after the lapse of 34 years, in a progressive 
science like physiology, some well-assured advances bave 
been made, some errors have been corrected, and some 
doubtful points have been cleared up. The author him- 
self, as long as he lived, kept the work abreast of the 
knowledge of the day, and now that he has passed 
away the long experience of the editors into whcse hands 
the recasting of tbe volume has fallen may serve to 
assure the student that if he renders himself thoroughly 
familiar with the contents of this volume he will possess 
such knowledge that he will not only have nothing to. 
unlearn, but will be well prepared to understand and 
appreciate the larger treatises of Michael Foster, Waller, 
and Stewart. The early editions of the work were but 
little altered from the first edition published in 1866. The 
present edition is nearly double the size of the second, third, 
and fourth, whilst the number of woodcuts has increased 
from 103 to 185. The editors have striven to retain as far as 
possible the language employed by the late Professor Huxley, 
but in such additions as they have found it necessary 
to make—as, for example, in the subject of blood-pressure 
and vaso-motor nerve influence, the structure and functions 
of the spinal cord, and other subjects—they have endeavoured 
to present the student with an account of recent work written 
in the same easy and perspicuous style that is so character- 
istic of the original. The subject of Reproduction is omitted. 
There is an excellent index. It is a work eminently adapted 
for the higher classes in schools. 


LIBRARY TABLE. 


Lessons on Prescriptions and the Art of Prescribing. By 
W. HANDSEL GRIFFITHS, Ph.D., L.R.C.P.E., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Ledwich School of Medicine, Dublin. New 
and revised edition. London: Macmillan and Co. 1899. 
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Pp. 148. Price 3s. 6d.—In the first days of professional | Digitalis in Heart Disease by Dr. R. C. Peacocke. A 
life, after a student has become qualified, he frequently | further instalment of the clinical reports of the Rotunda 
experiences difficulty in writing prescriptions at full length. | Hospital is given. 


He has become so accustomed to write Mist. Gent. 
Alk.,“ or Haust. Ipecac. Co.,“ that he forgets the exact 
ingredients of the mixtures. Again, some of the examining 
boards require that prescriptions should be written in un- 
abbreviated Latin, and the student naturally wishes to obtain 
in as small a compass as possible information on this point. 
The above difficulties are well met in the little work before 
us. It is arranged in a convenient manner for reference. 
The chapter on Incompatibility should prove especially valu- 
able. Numerous examples and exercises are given which 
would yield good practice to students about to enter for 
their examinations. 


The Use of the Sphygmograph in Clinical Medicine. * By 
GRAHAM STERLL, M.D. Edin., F. R. O. P. Lond., Physician to 
the Manchester Royal Infirmary, Lecturer in Clinical 
Medicine and in Diseases of the Heart, Owens College. 
Manchester: Skerratt and Hughes. 1899. Pp. 57.—This 
little book gives a good account of the use of the sphygmo- 
graph in clinical medicine. The study of the working of 
this instrument is a fascinating one, but requires a con- 
siderable amount of time and attention. Moreover, there 
is a good deal of the personal element in the results 
obtained, which makes the interpretation of the tracings 
obtained by different observers rather uncertain. Not 
that we would disparage its use or value. The information 
that can be obtained from sphygmograms in skilled hands 
is great; and there is a farther advantage that the records 
are permanent and can be retained for purposes of com- 
parison. Dr. Steell maintains that the sphygmograph is of 
greatest value as an aid to treatment, of less value in 
prognosis, and of least value in diagnosis. We quite agree 
with his statement. The book is freely illustrated with 
sphygmograms, and we can cordially recommend it to those 
who intend to make a systematic use of the instrument. 


JOURNALS. 


Edinburgh Medical Journal.—In the April number Mr. 
C. W. Mansell Moullin strongly recommends preventive opera- 
tion in acute inflammation of the appendix. The words pre- 
ventive operation ” must, he says, be understood in the strict 
sense and must not be confused with what is called early 
operation. Gangrene of the whole appendix may make its 
appearance within 24 hours of the time when the symptoms 
were first noticed. In such a case an operation to be pre- 
ventive must be performed before the expiry of this period, 
but in some other cases it may not be too late after 48 hours. 
Dr. W. S. Fenwick writes on Perigastric and Periduodenal 
Abscess, and Dr. F. W. N. Haultain on Amenorrhea. 
Altogether there are seven original articles. 


Scottish Medical and Surgical Jowrnal.—The greater part 
of the April number is occupied by a paper on Heredity in 
Disease, read before the Edinburgh Medico-Chirurgical 
Society on March 7th by Professor D. J. Hamilton (Aber- 
deen); the discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper is also published. Professor A. R. Simpson (Edinburgh) 
writes on Levurine, a dried extract of beer yeast which 
seems to have proved useful in some cases of puerperal 
septicemia and in carbuncle. The dose is a teaspoonful 
given before food until suppuration is arrested and the tem- 
perature reduced. There are three other original articles. 


Dublin Journal of Medical Svience.—The original com- 
munications in the April number are as follows: on a fatal 
case of Congenital Bullous Eruption in an Infant, by Dr. R. H. 
Kennan ; on a case simulating a Perforating Gastric Ulcer, 
by Dr. W. J. Thompson and Dr. F. C. Dwyer; and on 


Ae Inventions, 


THE ‘‘ALLENBURYS” MILK PASTEURISER. 

THIS apparatus, designed by Dr. R. T. Hewlett for the 
Pasteurisation of a pint of milk at a time, is extremely 
simple in its action and does not contain any parts which are 
likely to get out of order. It consists essentially of a 
double-jacketed cylindrical tin plate case measuring 
externally about seven and a half inches both in height and 
in diameter. ‘Half a pint of milk being placed in each of the 
two tin cups shown in the illustration, the cups are covered 


with their lids and supported in the perforated shelf, and 


boiling water is then poured in until it begins to flow over- 


the shelf. The lid is now placed on the apparatus and the 
whole is allowed to stand undisturbed for from 25 to 30 
minutes. The milk is then ready for use ; it may be cooled, 
if desired, by filling the container once or twice with cold 
water. One half-pint only of milk may be Pasteurised if one 
of the two milk vessels be filled with cold water. The 
apparatus may be used to keep food warm during the night, 
and if filled with ice it will also serve as a cooler. 


rice is 6s. 6d. The makers are Messrs Allen and Hanburys, 


imited, Plough-court, London, E.C. 


Batu RURAL Districr.—At the meeting of the 
Bath Rural District Council held on April 14th Mr. O. 
Harper, the medical officer of health, presented his annual 
report. This showed that during 1899 the number of deaths 
registered for the 19 parishes of the union, comprising an 
area of 27,266 acres with a population of 28 285, amounted 
to 345, which was equal to a death-rate of 12 19 per 1000 as 
compared with 13 40 in 1898. Eliminating deaths at public 
institutions the death-rate was 11 87 per 1000, the lowest on 
8 The birth - rate of 24:32 per 1000 was also the lowest 
recorded. 
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To those who have followed the controversies that have 
raged around the vaccination question in this country during 
many years the adoption of measures to secure as pure a 
vaccine lymph as possible cannot but be welcome. Until 
quite recently the means at disposal for testing the purity 
of such lymph were crude and inexact ; but now, thanks to 
bacteriological methods and the knowledge possessed of the 
nature and character of septic organisms, the determination 
of the presence or absence of such noxious elements 
in lymph is rendered comparatively easy. For whatever 
may be the risks—and they are probably very slight—of the 
invaccination of disease through the admixture of extraneous 
matter with vaccine, it is certainly incumbent on those who 
are concerned with the preparation of such vaccine to reduce 
the risks to a minimum. The substitution of calf vaccine 
lymphs for ‘‘ humanised” lymph has been one step in this 
direction, since it entirely gets rid of the possibility (remote 
as this has ever been) of the invaccination of such trans- 
missible human diseases as syphilis and leprosy. A more 
important change, seeing that it aims at the prevention of the 
more common complications of vaccination, is that which 
was first placed on a scientific basis in this country by 
the investigations of Dr. MONCKTON COPEMAN in 1891— 
we mean the so-called ‘‘ glycerinisation of calf-lymph.” 
For although in various quarters the addition of glycerine 
to vaccine lymph has been long practised, the admixture 
was mainly made for the purpose of diluting the lymph, 
the specific efficacy of which was found, within limits, to 
be unimpaired by the process. Now that, thanks to the 
researches referred to as well as to others carried on else- 
where, it has been shown that the admixture of glycerine 
under certain conditions, of which duration in time is an 
important element, has the effect of virtually destroying 
the adventitious microbes which may be present in the 
lymph, a great additional safeguard against inflammatory 
and septic complications has been obtained. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that in the great majority of in- 
stances, as was clearly shown in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Vaccination, these ill-effects are to be ascribed 
rather to subsequent wound-infection than to inoculation 
with impure lymph. That this is so does not of course 
render it less needful to secure supplies as free from 
extraneous contamination as possible, whilst it only serves 
to emphasise the importance of scrupulous care in the 
after-treatment of the recently vaccinated subject. 

We publish to-day a detailed report of a Special Com- 
mission which we appointed to investigate the question of the 
purity of various glycerinated calf vaccine lymphs at present 
in use, and we venture to think that its publication will 
have a very reassuring effect upon the public as well as the 
professional mind. In it will be found particulars of some 


interesting experiments which prove how great is the bacteri- 
cidal action of glycerine, and how this action is effective in 
reducing the’ colonies of growth upon gelatin or agar in 
proportion to the length of time that the organisms are 
subjected to it, until a period is reached when most of the 
non-sporing organisms have disappeared. The glycerine 
does not get rid of the spore-bearing organisms—which 
is of small moment, since pathogenic microbes mostly 
pertain to the non-sporing class. The general result of the 
inquiry — which, it will be seen, was based on the 
application of the bacteriological test employed on several 
occasions and to different samples of the various com- 
mercial ‘‘lymphs” — is the gratifying one that as 
regards their purity, i.e., freedom from harmful bacteria, 
very many of these samples are above the standard of that 
supplied by the Local Government Board. It shows also 
the necessity for a systematic testing of these lymphs in 
order that the standard of purity may be maintained 
as well as the efficacy of the vaccination obtained 
by their use. We trust that the remarks made in 
the report as to ‘‘the necessity for preliminary cleanliness 
and antiseptic precautions accompanying the preparation 
and collection of lymph” will be carefully noted by those 
who are responsible for the preparation; and we observe 
with satisfaction that in most cases the calves are killed 
and examined with the view to their being declared free 
from tuberculosis or other infectious disease before the 
lymph is put on the market. 

Nevertheless, satisfactory as the general result of this 
inquiry may be held to be, it shows that there is still 
room for improvement, since there is yet much diversity in 
respect to the degree to which extraneons bacteria are 
present, and in hardly any case has uniform sterility 
been established. Considering the chances for acci- 
dental contamination such an absolute degree of purity 
may be unattainable, but certainly it can be often 
more nearly reached with proper care taken in collec- 
tion and in the process of glycerinisation. “But one 
thing is clear. The objection to the practice of 
vaccination on the score that there is risk of concurrent 
septic inoculation is one which can have absolutely no 
locus standi while lymph properly prepared is capable of 
passing the strictest bacteriological test. Nor is the efficacy 
of the vaccine itself at all impaired by the glycerinising 
process ; indeed, it sometimes even seems to be rendered 
more marked. At the same time, the freer the lymph is 
from extraneous pyogenic organisms the less marked will be 
those inflammatory concomitants which are so familiar to 
all vaccinators. Without entering into the question as to 
how far the “areola” is an essential part of the 
vaccine vesicle or not, it does certainly appear as if 
much that has often been regarded as essential is not so 
much due to the action of the vaccinal organism itself as 
to organisms acting as irritants upon the cutaneous tissues. 
The purer the lymph apparently the longer is the time 
taken for the formation of the vesicle and the less 
marked the stage of so-called maturity or pustula- 
tion. Indeed, there is reason to believe that the 
immunity conferred by vaccination is just as marked when 
the local effects practically stop short at the characteristic 
vesiculation. For as our report says: One statement that 
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may be accepted without reserve is that if the lymph be free 
from bacteria (especially streptococci and staphylococci) and 
typical vesicles slow of development with little inflammatory 
areola and late in coming to maturity be obtained, there need 
be no fear that the patient is not properly vaccinated.” 


—— — 


THB subject selected by Dr. W. B. CHEADLE for the 
Lumleian Lectures this year, Some Cirrhoses of the Liver,“ 
is one which will attract unusual attention. Oases of 
cirrbosis of the liver are of frequent 9ccurrence, bat our 
knowledge in regard to the disease has advanced but little 
during recent years. The physical condition of the liver 
can only be examined during life partially by the sense of 
touch, aided in a minor degree by auscultation and per- 
cussion. The state of its complex functions can only 
be inferred, and that imperfectly, by the effects of 
their disorder upon other organs. The difficulties 
which beset the investigation of the condition of the 
liver and its functions during life have prevented full 
knowledge being gained on certain points in its pathology, 
and the olinical history of its diseases has remained in 
many respects unsettled. Amongst undetermined questions 
with regard to disorders of the liver are some relating to 
the cirrhoses, and Dr. CHEADLE had a large field open to 
him on which to base his discussion. He entered most 
thoroughly and effectively into many points connected with 
the group of diseases of the liver comprised under the term 
“cirrhosis.” He referred at length to the three chief 
forms of cirrhosis, distinguished as the atrophic, hyper- 
trophic, and syphilitic respectively, but it is not our in- 
tention to dwell at length on this part of the subject, 
attractive as it undoubtedly is from a pathological 
point of view; suffice it to say that the lecturer 
considered that the lines of demarcation between the 
different forms have been too rigidly drawn. They hold 
good with regard to typical examples only, but so many 
cases are met with of an intermediate type that the usual 
classification mentioned above is not a satisfactory one, and 
the result is confusing both clinically and pathologically. 
Dr. CHEADLE'S arguments have been published in full in 
our columns.“ We wish to draw attention more especially 
to his remarks on the prognosis and treatment of cirrhoses 
of the liver which are replete with interest and instruc- 
tion, for these subjects are of great value practically 
and have been only very briefly dealt with by most 
observers. 

The prognosis naturally varies accordjng to the particular 
form in which the cirrhosis appears and the conditions 
associated with it, but as set forth in text-books of medicine 
it ia almost universally and absolutely regarded as unfavour- 
able. Its fatality is looked upon as inevitable and the end 
speedy. Dr. CHEADLE believes that this unfavourable 
verdict is more positive than the actual facts warrant and 
he considers that it has arisen partly from the use of the 
generic term ‘‘cirrhosis’” when the condition really in- 
tended to be indicated is one form of the disease only— 
viz., the atrophic contracted liver of LAENNEC. Thus the 
occurrence of ascites, so significant of evil in that 
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condition, has been assumed to be equally serious in 
hypertrophic or syphilitic cirrhosis, 
is less grave. 
fibrous tissue is a permanent formation, but it is in 
itself harmless; it injures only by pressure and it may 
exist within certain limits for long periods without fatal 
issue. 
of the liver is not so extensively injured as to render life 
impossible, and if the obstruction to the direct portal flow 
is eased by compensatory channels fair health may be main- 
tained for a season. The prognosis in cirrhosis is almost 
invariably made with regard to the advent of ascites and 
turns upon this symptom. 
when the cirrhosis is of the atrophic contracted kind trace- 
able to alcoholic excess the prognosis is the least favourable 
of all forms of cirrhosis, and if ascites has supervened it prob- 


where its import 


Cirrhosis is, of course, incurable; 


In some degrees of cirrhosis the glandular structure 


Dr. CHEADLE maintains that 


ably indicates that the discase has reached its final stage. In 
this opinion he is supported by most authorities, although he 


quotes several cases in which in spite of the appearance of 


ascites life has been prolonged for a considerable period. 
He points out that much depends upon the condition of 
general nutrition. In proportion as this is satisfactory the 
prognosis is more hopeful of respite. If emaciation and 
cachexia have advanced the condition is one of proximate 
gravity. In hypertrophic cirrhosis the prognosis is less 
gloomy. In the majority of cases, it is true, the disease pro- 
gresses to a fatal ending, but far less certainly and less 
rapidly than in the contracted form. The lecturer considered 
that the distinctive features of the favourable cases are: 
1. When the liver is large and the cirrhosis probably more 
acute. A certain proportion of these cases are of syphilitic 
origin and others are of a mixed syphilitic and alcoholic type, 
but some are to be attributed purely to alcohol. 2. The 
subjects are on the average younger than in the less favour- 
able cases of contracted liver. 3. The patients are in a 
condition of fairly good nutrition and are not emaciated, 
cachectic, alcoholic wrecks. These characteristics all point 
to the conclusion that the morbid change is of a more active 
character than in the less favourable contracted form of 
cirrhosis when the invading tissue is of a more gradual and 
slower growth. These points were argued with great skill 
by Dr. OHEADLE and should prove of value in forming a 
prognosis in cases of cirrhosis. 

In the matter of treatment, also, the lecturer brought 
forward arguments and illustrative cases which would tend 
to modify the treatment usually adopted for the relief of 
hepatic cirrhosis. The treatment resolves itself chiefly into 
an attempt to preserve the status quo antea as far as the liver 
is concerned ; to prevent the disease advancing and to relieve 
any difficulties or imperfections which may arise in the 
bodily condition as the result of the hepatic insufficiency. 
Absolute abstention from alcohol and all stimulating ingesta 
must of course be absolutely insisted on, unless the 
patient bein the last stage of emaciation and exhaustion, 
when the total deprivation of alcohol may hasten 
the end. With regard to drugs, mercury, iodide of 
potassium, and digitalis were advised in appropriate 
cases. But it is in regard to the treatment of 
ascites that Dr. CHEADLE'S remarks deserve especial 
attention. All authorities are agreed that the fluid 
should be removed, but they differ as to when 
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and how it should be done. Some rely mainly upon 
diuretics and purgatives and only advise tapping when 
the symptoms become urgent. Dr. CHEADLE considers that 
the former class of drugs are constantly futile,” whilst 
with regard to the latter class he says: It may be affirmed 
without hesitation that hard purging is in these cases a 
pernicious and fatal practice.” He considers that pur- 
gatives are absolutely ineffectual as a means of reducing 
the dropsy, whilst they are most effectual in reducing the 
strength and nutrition of the cirrhotic patient already 
enfeebled by the difficulty of drawing a minimum of aliment 
through obstructed vessels. Having thus disposed of the 
above methods of treatment in no uncertain terms Dr. 
CHEADLE states that in his opinion the only reliable plan of 
removing the abdominal fluid is to draw it off by mechanical 
means; he considers that the postponement of the 
operation until the vital machinery is seriously embarrassed 
is a fatal error and he further urges that the patient should 
be kept under observation and that paracentesis should be 
repeated until the fluid ceases to collect and health is 
fairly restored. Several striking cases were described which 
demonstrated the success of this plan of treatment. Para- 
centesis is certainly much more freely resorted to now than 
formerly was the case and the depleting method by means 
of purgatives is gradually dropping into disuse. Dr. 
CHEADLE was one of the earliest to advocate prompt and 
repeated removal of the ascitic fluid by tapping. He urged 
the employment of this therapeutic measure at the meeting 
of the British Medical Association at Nottingham eight yeara 
ago and subsequent experience has, he states, strengthened 
him in his opinion. Whether the use of diuretics and 
purgatives will be universally discountenanced is open to 
doubt, but Dr. CHEADLE has done good service in advocat- 
ing so strongly and persistently the routine adoption of 
paracentesis. 
— 

No one who has even glanced at the casuaity returns 
which have been so frequently appearing of late in 
connexion with the present war in South Africa can fail to 
have been struck with the very prominent place which 
enteric fever occupies in them. This fever has proved 
a veritable scourge of modern wars and of camp life, 
especially in tropical and subtropical climates. Even in 
times of peace it may be said to be conterminous with 
the presence of the British soldier in India and our 
colonies, and we might even go further and add with that of 
the European at home and abroad. Confining our attention to 
recent times it has played an important, and sometimes a 
disastrous, part in almost every military expedition—whether 
American, British, or French. In the Afghan wars of 
1878-80 cases of enteric fever occurred at almost all the 
occupied posts, from British territory in India up to 
Cabul and Kandahar, and the disease appeared at some 
posts and camps which had in all probability been 
occupied for the first time during that campaign. Much 
tae same thing happened in the late Indian campaign on 
the north-west frontier. Surgeon-General TAYLOR, C.B., 
the Principal Medical Officer, states in the Army Medical 
Report for 1893 that the liability of troops on service to 
enteric fever even when encamped on what appears to be 
virgin siol, is a fact in regard to which almost all 


observers are unanimous, and a considerable part of the 
increase in both the admission and mortality rates for 
1898 can be accounted for by field service.” In the 
Egyptian war of 1882 and other campaigns in that country, 
in several of the French expeditions, and in the late Spanish- 
American war this fever is chargeable with having given rise 
to a vast amount of inefficiency and to considerable loss of 
life. And so it is with the present war in South Africa, and 
it may be pretty safely predicated that so it will be in wars 
yet to come. 

In some cases the origin and occurrence of enteric fever 
may have been difficult to account for, but in the 
case of South Africa it is comparatively easy to find 
an explanation in the fact that the disease was 
already there and that the conditions favourable to 
its spread and development were likewise present. In 
Ladysmith this was apparently the case ; none of the factors 
were absent under the conditions that obtained during the 
protracted siege of that place, and we ventured to prophesy 
at the beginning of the war from its past medical 
history that we might expect the occurrence of a large 
amount of enteric fever among otber diseases at tnis 
and other stations—Pietermaritzburg, for example. The 
special correspondent of the Times in Ladysmith sent 
home not long ago some interesting statistical informa- 
tion respecting the siege, an abstract of which was given 
in that paper on April 23rd. We learn from this that 
when the siege commenced on Nov. 2nd the effective 
strength of the garrison was 572 officers and 12,924 men, 
The effective strength at the end of the siege (March lst) 
was returned as 403 officers and 9761 men; but these, it is 
significantly added, were the only troops fit to do even a 
two miles’ march.” There were at that date 154 ofticers and 
2624 men in hospital. These figures tally well with informa- 
tion received from other sources. Daring the siege 18 officers 
and 193 men were killed, 70 officers and 539 men were 
wounded, and 10 men were missing. Of the wounded eight 
officers and 51 men died, and 12 officers, 529 men, and 22 
followers died from disease. The total admissions to hospital 
during the siege were 10,688. Disease, chiefly enteric fever 
and dysentery, commenced to assume serious proportions 
towards the end of December and attained its greatest 
height at the end of January. The death-rate increased at 
the end of December and from the second week of January 
averaged over eight deaths per diem. 

The Army Medical Department Report for 1898 has just 
been published and we naturally turned to that part of the 
volume bearing upon the health of the troops serving in 
South Africa during that year. We have gathered some 
interesting and instructive information from this source. 
Enteric fever caused 273 admissions and 48 deaths, equal 
to ratios of 32 9 and 5:77 per 1000, which are higher than 
the previous year’s rates and than the average ratios for the 
10 years 1888-97 by 20-1 and 3:90 respectively. The 
percentage of mortality to attacks was 17:6, as compared with 
8:1 in 1897, and 14 6, the average of the previous 10 years. 
The admissions and deaths were distributed as follows: 118 
cases, with 21 deatbs, at Ladysmith; 114 cases, with 18 
deaths, at Pietermaritzburg; 24 cases, with 6 deaths, at 
Wynberg; 10 cases, with 2 deaths, at King William's 
Town; 3 non-fatal cases at Simonstown; 2 cases, with 
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1 death, at Cape Town; and 2 cases, non-fatal, at Fort 
Pine. The prevalence of enteric fever in the command is 
stated in the report to be assuming grave proportions, more 
especially in Natal. The Principal Medical Officer remarks 
that the disease seems to be endemic in South Africa and to 
be associated with the rainfall, the subsequent drying of the 
ground, and the dissemination of polluted soil dust by winds, 
causing the access of disease germs to water and food supplies. 
The marked incidence of enteric fever at Ladysmith was 
supposed to be associated with the presence of polluted soil, 
inadequate means of preventing continuance of pollution, 
and want of cultivation to prevent the soil being blown 
about as dust by the winds that prevail there. Pollution of 
the Klip river is also noted as a probable cause of the enteric 
fever in the locality. Ladysmith, which was occupied as a 
new military station in May, 1897, has not been a success so 
far from a health point of view.” In explanation of this the 
Principal Medical Officer reports that the camp is too closely 
built on a site previously undrained and occupied by tents, 
that the huts are too hot in summer and bitterly cold in winter 
(it is noted that in July 16 degrees of frost were registered), 
and that they are without proper floor or roof ventilation, 
while during the rains the ground underneath them becomes 
damp from soakage. The camp ground is bare of trees. and 
grass and in dry weather is covered thickly with dust which, 
on account of the complete absence of drainage, is considered 
to be polluted with filth. The reservoirs and filtering beds 
are uncovered and the cooking is done in field kitchens, so 
that both water and food supplies are liable to become 
permeated with this dust. Recommendations have been 


made with a view to remedying all these defects, and a 


suggestion has also been made to collect and store rain- 
water for use during the months when the river water is 
muddy. 

It is sometimes extremely difficult, nay, impossible, to 
account for the outbreak of enteric fever among troops on 
active service, just as it is impossible to explain the number 
of sporadic cases which occur yearly in rural districts and 
apparently independently of one another. If the disease 
depends for its cause upon a specific bacillus it oan 
never arise de novo. There have been various expla- 
nations proffered from time to time as to the possible 
part played by tramps and ambulant cases of the disease, 
the agency of foul soil, and so forth. Quite recently Dr. 
HorTON-SMITH in the Goulsatonian Lectures at the Royal 
College of Physicians of London has, among other things, 
pointed out how much longer and more persistently than had 
hitherto been believed to be possible a patient, after having 
recovered from an attack of enteric fever, may bear about 
with him the specific and infecting germs of the disease. 
But in the case of Ladysmith and other stations in South 
Africa we have apparently no need to have recourse to such 
explanations, although they have always to be borne in 
mind, for the typhoid fever bacillus seems to be widely 
distributed in that country and reproduced in the bodies of 
its numerous victims. 

— 

Ws publish to-day the four-thousandth number of 
THE LANCET. The first number appeared on Sunday after- 
noon, Oct. 5th, 1823, and consisted of 36 octavo pages. Our 
Present issue contains 168 quarto pages; and between the 


two numbers, so alike in their aim and so different in their 
appearance, lies the medical history of three-quarters of a 
century. THE LANCET at its birth was a paper representing 
even in its tiny shape the views, aspirations, and knowledge 
of the medical profession. It was devised to disseminate 
medical information and to make war on the family 
intrigues and foolish nepotism which swayed the elections 
to lucrative posts in the metropolitan hospitals and medical 
corporations. The spread of scientific knowledge was the 
first object of the paper, and an excellent clinical lecture by 
Sir ASTLEY COOPER, which occupied the place of honour, was 
followed by records of interesting cases in surgery and medi- 
cine. The paper was partly addressed to students and it was 
the design of its Founder to make the grievances of students 
a prominent feature in his agitation for medical reforms, 
for the education of the student happened 75 years ago to 
be one of the most burning grievances of the profession. 
We think that we have a right to record with special 
pride the fact that the first number of the paper, though 
so small, was a type of the number which we publish 
to-day. Then it was as now it is, and now it is as 
then it was, the aim of THE LANOET to represent 
completely and fearlessly the best interests of the 
medical profession, to record scientific progress, to sum- 
marise and codify information, and to watch jealously 
over the social and material well-being of ita readers. The 
developments in medical knowledge have become immense 
and show no signs of ceasing from their vigorous increase, 
while medical ethics have grown more complicated as 
the professional life of the medical man takes on fuller 
and more diversified shapes in its relation with the public; 
and as a result the number of topics with which 
THE LANCET is directly coneerned has greatly multiplied. 
And thus the small pamphlet has been changed into the 
large newspaper—and thus only. The programme of 
THE LANCET of 1900 is substantially described in the 
preface to No. 1, Volume I., which appeared 75 years ago, 
but the range of subjects has enormously inoreased during 
the century now closing and the treatment of these subjects 
has demanded greater space. l 

And while we have grown step by step with medical 
knowledge we have, of course, shared in the gigantic 
development of the world’s press during the nineteenth 
century. Our grandfathers were harassed by an arbitrary 
censorship, by mechanical difficulties of distribution, by 
heavy stamp and paper duties, and by an advertisement tax 
which deprived the management of an obvious souroe of 
revenue. Sell’s Dictionary of the Press” for 1900 
reminds us that the Times when it was started early in the 
century was a mere pigmy in comparison with the 
giant of to-day and adds that ‘notwithstanding its 
small size and small circulation it was far more troublesome : 
to produce than is its ponderous progeny.” In this connexion 
we shall be excused if we refer briefly to the work of the 
Founder of THE LANCET. The newspaper proprietors and the 
public of to-day owe a considerable debt to THOMAS WAKLEY 
among other persons for his action with regard to the News- 
paper Stamp Act. The taxation of newspapers, an impost 
for the first time levied at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, had grown gradually heavier and heavier until in 
1833, when WAKLEY’S interest A politics first became serious 
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and; definite, it amounted to a tax upon knowledge. The 
first tax on newspapers was imposed in 1712, when it was 
enacted that all papers containing public news or intelligence 
were to be taxed at the rate of aid. if printed on half a 
sheet of paper and 1d. if on a whole sheet. The same Act 
imposed a tax of 1s. on any advertisement that appeared in 
a paper published weekly or more often. In 1776 the news- 
paper stamp duty was 12d. and in 1789 it had risen to 2d. 
The advertisement duty of 1s. was doubled in 1757 and in 
1789 PITT increased it by 6d., making the duty 2s. 6d. 
on each advertisement. Again, in 1804 the newspaper 
stamp duty was raised to 34d. and the duty on 
advertisements to 3s. 64. In 1815 the newspaper 
stamp duty had become 4d., the advertisement duty 
remaining unabated, while the duty on paper (before 
printed) varied from ld. to 3d. per, pound. In 
1833, in consequence of agitation within and without 
Parliament, in which WAKLEY played a characteristically 
vigorous part, the advertisement duty was reduced to 1s. 6d. 
Three years later a new and highly successful movement 
against the impost was carried on, and with the story of 
this again WAKLEY’s name is closely associated with 
the names of GROTE, MOLESWORTH, BULWER LYTTON, and 
DANIEL O'CONNELL. The results of their labours, as seen 
in the reforms of the next 25 years, can be set out in a 
few words. On Sept. 5th, 1836, the newspaper stamp 
duty was reduced to ld. on papers containing 1530 
square inches, lid. if above that and under 2295 
square inches, and 2d. if of the latter size or above. 
Again in 1853 the stamp duty was reduced to ld. for 
every sheet under 2295 square inches; but the advertisement 
duty was entirely abolished by an Act passed on August 4th, 
1853. In 1855 the newspaper stamp duty was entirely 
abolished. In 1861 GLADSTONE completed the work of 
removing all taxation from knowledge by doing away with the 
paper duty. In this story of increasing taxation and gradual 
remission by far the most important episodes were the two 
in which WAKLEY was actively concerned—viz., the agita- 
tion of 1833 which produced the reduction in the tax 
upon advertisements, and that of 1836 which resulted in 
an important and substantial remission of the stamp duty 
The taxation had all been on the ascending scale before, 
but these two occasions marked the feeling of the country 
that a highly taxed press was not creditable to a free 
nation. 

We are glad to enjoy the confidence of the medical pro- 
fession that was extended to the Founder of THE LANCET, 
as we are proud to record his share in the prosperity of 
the national press. A little garrulity and a little pride in 
past exploits are universally allowed to old age, and we 
trust that the egotism of these remarks will be condoned 
inasmuch as they have been made upon the date of our 
four-thousandth number. 


FREEMASONRY IN THE TRANSVAAL.—At the 
last meeting of the Kendal Franks Lodge, I.C., held at 
Jeppestown Masonic Temple, Dr. J. Taylor-Brown was 
elected W.M. for the ensuing year, the installation to 
take place as soon as possible after the termination of the 
war. Dr. Kendal Franks, I.P.M., was elected director of 
ceremonies. 


Annotations, 


"Ne quid nimis.” 
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WE have all read with pride of the devotion to duty and 
conspicuous courage exhibited by Major William Babtie, 
O. M. G., of the Royal Army Medical Corps, at the battle of 
Colenso and it is now our pleasant duty to have to con- 
gratulate that officer upon the fact that the Queen has been 
graciously pleased to signify her intention to confer the 
decoration of the Victoria Cross upon him. The announce. 
ment appeared in the London, Gazette of April 20th, 1900. 
The following is the act of courage for which he was 
recommended. At Colenso, on Dec. 15th, 1899, the wounded 
of the 14th and 66th Batteries Royal Field Artillery were 
lying in an advanced donga close in the rear of the guns 
without any medical officer to attend to them, and whena 
message was sent back asking for assistance Major W. 
Babtie, R.A.M.O., rode up under a heavy rifle fire, his pony 
being hit three times. When he arrived at the donga, where 
the wounded were lying in sheltered corners, he attended to 
them all, going from place to place exposed to the heavy 
rifle fire which greeted anyone who showed himself. Later 
in the day Major Babtie went out with Captain Oongreve 
to bring in Lieutenant Roberts who was lying wounded on 
the veldt. This also was under a heavy fire. 


THE THIRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF MEDICINE, PARIS, AUGUST, 1900. 


THE near approach of the International Medical Congress 
which is to be held at Paris from August 2nd to 9th 
makes it necessary for everyone who intends to be present 
to provide himself with a ticket of membership as soon as 
possible. Application forms can be obtained from the 
secretaries of the National Committee for Great Britain and 
Ireland, Dr. A. E. Garrod, 9, Chandos-street, or Mr. D’Arcy 
Power, 10a, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 
Each form should be returned to the secretaries duly filled 
up and signed, together with a visiting card attached and a 
cheque or postal order for 20s. The application forms are 
then sent to Paris and in due course the applicant receives a 
card of membership which entitles the holder to attend the 
meetings of any section of the Oongress and to obtain from 
the office of the secretary-general at Paris (21, rue de l’École 
de Médecine) badges and the various publications two 
days before the official opening of the Congress. After the 
conclusion of the Congress each member will receive an 
abstract of the proceedings in all the sections and the 
detailed proceedings of the section in which he is 
especially interested, as shown by his placing it first 
upon his form of application. The ticket of member- 
ship is further accompanied by a non-transferable form 
securing to the bearer a free return journey from Paris 
to the frontier by the same route and in the same class 
of carriage as that in which he entered France. This 
order is available for the return journey from July 20th 
to August 20th, 1900. It must be viséd at the departure 
station, certified in Paris, and exchanged for a ticket on 
the return journey. The English railway companies are 
willing to issue tickets at reduced rates to members of 
the Congress who present their cards of membership at 
the time of booking. The South-Eastern and Chatham and 
Dover Railways charge 58s. dd. first-class and 37s. 64. 
second-class for return tickets available for 14 days by the 
2.45 P.M. service vid Folkestone and Boulogne and by the 
9 P.M. service vid Dover and Calais. Each ticket will 
entitle the holder to a free allowance of 56 Ib. of luggage 
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and will be available to return from Paris by the 3.45 
p. M. or 9 P.M. services. The London, Brighton, and 
South Coast Railway have made arrangements to issue 
14-day excursion tickets from London or any station on 
the Brighton Railway to Paris and back at 39s. 3d. first-class 
or 30s. 34. second-class to members of the Congress. These 
tickets can be extended to 25 days if desired and they allow 
the joarney to be broken at Brighton, Lewes, Newhaven, 
Dieppe, and Rouen, both going and returning. 


ASCULAPIUS AND HIS SANOTUARY. 


A PAPER by Dr. W. S. Colman, read before the Medical 
and Physical Society of St. Thomas’s Hospital and published 
in vol. xxvii. of the St. Thomas’s Hospital Reports, gives 
some interesting particulars relative to the great temple of 
Æsculapius at Epidaurus and the strange combination of 
religious worship, medical treatment, and charlatanism 
which formed the occupation of the priests. The dormitory 
or abaton in which the cures took place was a great Ionic 
colonnade, 250 feet long and 32 feet wide, divided 
into an eastern and a western section; in the western 
there were two stories. Benches of limestone extended along 
the side walls like a divan, and there were similar slabs to 
serve as couches placed transversely in the intervals between 
the pillars. In these wards and in the temple inscriptions 
were placed recording the ailments of some of the patients 
and the means by which they were relieved. Dr. Colman’s 
map of the locality shows that the surroundings of the 
temple included baths, a gymnasium, a racecourse, and a 
temple of Artemis ; there was also in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood a temple of Aphrodite, a divinity whose cult is not 
recognised in modern health resorts. Many surprising cures 
are recorded in the inscriptions, and with reference to this 
circumstance Dr. Colman says that there is a curious differ- 
ence between the ancient and the modern methods, for 
patients on their discharge do not now put up a tablet in the 
chapel recording their gratitude to St. Thomas, but it is the 
physician or the surgeon who puts up the votive inscription 
for the information of other sufferers, not in the chapel, but 
in the columns of THE LANCET. 


THE VARIOUS FORMS OF TETANUS. 


JEAN BINOT (Thèse de Paris, 1899) made a large number 
of experiments at the Pasteur Institute to determine 
clearly the nature and character of the various forms of 
tetanus. Tetanus toxins obtained from pure cultures were 
injected into the peritoneal cavity, stomach, trachea, lungs, 
liver, kidneys, bladder, uterus, testicles, and lymphatic glands 
of the body, and the symptoms were carefully noted. As 
aresult of these experiments it appeared that a special form 
of tetanus followed the injection in every case, and these 
forms were symptomatically different also from cerebral 
tetanus as well as from ordinary tetanus with convulsions 
such as followed wounds. The fatal dose of tetanus toxin 
was almost the same when injected into the various 
organs above mentioned as when given hypodermically, 
but the symptoms of splanchnic tetanus (following injec- 
tion into the peritoneal cavity) appeared later—i.e., in 
from 40 to 48 hours instead of from 16 to 22 hours after 
the injection—and its course was more rapid after the 
first symptoms appeared. The initial manifestations were 
peculiar generalised vibratory tremors, extreme dyspnea 
with hiccough and convulsive yawnings, and spasmodic 
contractions (openings) of the jaws. These phenomena pre- 
sented irregular remissions; permanent contractions were 
never present, and trismus was never permanent. The condi- 
tion preceding death was characterised by extreme lowering 
of bodily temperature (hypothermia) and complete muscular 
flaccidity of the animal. The administration of the toxin by 
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the mouth was followed by little or no toxic effect, 
while the bladder could tolerate as much as one cubic 
centimetre of the toxin without serious result. On the 
other hand the injection of a few minims of the toxin into 
tne unwounded respiratory tract (trachea) produced a tetanus 
resembling the splanchnic variety which was attended in- 
variably with fatal results. M. Binot expresses his belief 
that as the viscera are innervated principally or exclusively 
by the sympathetic system of nerves it is probable that there 
are corresponding types of tetanus the starting-points of which 
are in the sympathetic system and the manifestations of 
which differ from those primarily due to disturbances of the 
cerebro-spinal system. Both experiments and clinical 
observations appear to support this view. Thus after 
inoculating the tetanus toxin into the lumbar spinal cord 
a clinical form of tetanus with marked persistent con- 
tractures followed, together with tremors, which passed into 
clonic convulsions, and a special tetanic attitude. When the 
injection was made into the carotid artery the symptoms 
were very irregular and inconstant, and the results of injec- 
tion merely into the cavity of the spinal canal closely 
resembled thore of intra-carotid injection. The free appli- 
cation of the toxin to the raw skin after scraping and 
scarification was without result and the toxin introduced into 
the internal auditory canal also produced no effect. On the 
other hand, the nasal mucous membrane absorbed the poison 
readily and a typical splanchnic tetanus resulted. Injections 
into the various striated muscles of the body and limbs gave 
very constant results. The diaphragm responded very 
readily to the poison and one-tenth of the ordinarily fatal 
dose injected into its substance produced a permanent 
localised contracture followed by extreme dyspnea, syncope, 
and death. In cases of splanchnic tetanus death could be 
prevented by an injection of antitoxic serum administered in 
time, but if the symptoms of tetanus once appeared it was 
impossible to save the animal. By the intra-cerebral injec- 
tion of the antitoxic serum all animals inoculated in the 
limbs with toxin could be saved even if some hours had 
elapsed after the appearance of tetanic symptoms. 


DEATH FROM LIGHTNING STROKE. 


DEATH from lightning-stroke is so rare an occurrence 
that a careful report of any case where this fatality has 
occurred is of great interest. Upon Easter Monday, 
April 16th, a football match was played at St. Mary Oray, 
Kent. The match was witnessed by spectators from the 
upper portion of the pavilion and several of the players were 
at the time of the thunderstorm in the dressing-rooms, which 
are situated in the lower portion of the building. Some 20 
persons were struck but only one was killed. The pavilion is 
a wooden building with a corrugated iron roof. The upper 
portion serves as a stand and the lower as dressing-rooms. 
The height at the back of the stand from floor to ceiling is 
something over six feet. At the right hand front corner of 
the building is a wooden flagstaff 25 feet in height which 
touches the iron roof and is surmounted by an iron pulley. 
This flagstaff was struck and split as far as the roof. The 
man who was killed, whose name was Davis, was over six 
feet in height and would nearly have touched the roof had 
he been standing upright. A man who was standing next to 
Davis, named Robinson, felt only a slight shock and was but a 
little dazed, while another man named Richardson who was 
standing about a yard in front of Davis when the latter was 
killed felt absolutely nothing. Nine persons to the right and 
in front of Mr. Davis received a shock in varying degrees of 
force. Ten players who were in the dressing-room were also 
affected, but not very severely, and one of them, John Lee 
who was standing immediately under the spot where Mr. 
Davis stood was so slightly struck that he ran out of the 
building at once. Evidently the main discharge found its 
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way to earth by the flagstaff, along the roof, through 
the body of Davis, and so to the dressing-room. The 
body of Davis was much burned. The accident shows 
very well how curiously local are the effects of a lightning 
discharge. Dr. C. G. Battiscombe, who has sent us an 
account of the case, mentions that Davis was quite dry, 
but it would be interesting to know whether the player Lee 
was wet. If so he would, or rather his clothes would, 
conduct better, which might account in part for his escape. 
The other persons who were struck all suffered from shock 
and many exhibited ‘‘tree markings” of the skin which, 
however, soon disappeared. They were treated by Dr. 
Battiscombe and Mr. T. W. Bailey and some of them were 
still under care on April th. 


CESOPHAGOSCOPY AND GASTROSCOPY. 


THE mind of the people has decided that ‘‘sceing is 
believing,” and even in medicine diagnosis is hardly com- 
plete until the diseased tissues have been seen. Many 
endeavours have been made from time to time to investigate 
the interior of the cesophagus and the stomach by the aid of 
sight, but there are peculiar difficulties in the way. The use 
of a straight, rigid tube is practically necessary, but such 
a tube cannot with safety be introduced. An ingenious 
expedient has been adopted by Dr. Georg Kelling of Dresden 
to overcome this difficulty. The tube when passed into the 
cesophagus is flexible, but it is subsequently straightened 
and made rigid. In this way, with a minimum of danger to 
the patient, a fairly satisfactory view can be obtained of the 
interior of the æsophagus and of the stomach. We publish in 
this issue of THE LANCET a full account by Dr. Kelling of 
the construction and use of his ingenious instruments, the 
cesophagoscope and the gastroscope, to which we refer our 
readers. The practical employment of the cesophagoscope 
and the gastroscope will probably always be limited to those 
who accustom themselves to them by frequent use, and prac- 
tice on the cadaver. 


THE BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 


THE new Birmingham University, as was to be expected, 
is to be concerned largely with commercial and industrial 
training. The report of the Advisory Committee appointed to 
inquire into the best methods of providing such training has 
recently been issued and deals with a visit of inspection paid 
to various universities in the United States and Canada. In- 
dustrial science as taught at universities in Great Britain was 
also examined, but the committee came to the conclusion 
that no teaching upon such points likely to be useful exists 
in any college of Great Britain. It is proposed to supplement 
the teaching already provided in Mason College by chairs of 
mining, metallurgy, engineering, and applied chemistry. 
The deputations appointed to go to the United States and to 
Canada report that subdivision of subjects and specialism 
are carried much farther there than with us. It must be 
remembered, however, that specialism in commercial and 
industrial occupations may easily develop into over- 
specialism, and we might almost say has already done so 
in some instances. It undoubtedly cheapens labour and 
output, but we are not sure that these are invariably advan- 
tages. For instance, a pair of boots made by one man, hand- 
made that is to say, is far superior to a pair made in bits 
partly by machines and partly by clickers, closers, and 
finishers who are severally confined to one branch of the 
trade. The craftsman of old days made a thing himself and 
it bore the stamp of his own individuality ; the hand“ of 
to day is a mere machine and a very cheap one at that. 
However, we wish the new university all success and with- 
out doubt the Faculties of metallurgy and of applied 
chemistry will have plenty to do. The problem of the 
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economical and cleanly production of electricity other than 
by water power still remains to be solved and if solved 
would add enormously to both the comfort and health of the 
populace. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS FUND. 


IT will be remembered that in our account of the meeting 
of the Central Committee of this Fund, which was held at 
11, Grafton-street, W., on Feb. 5th, we mentioned the 
suggested formation of local committees in the provinces 
which should work with the Central Committee. Some weeks 
ago a local committee for Birmingham and the neighbouring 
district was formed to assist the Central Committee in 
London and as a result of the local appeal nearly £265 have 
been received, the bulk of which has been sent to the 
London committee for distribution, but the sum of £23 
collected in Lichfield has been sent direct to Surgeon-General 
Wilson in Cape Town. In addition to the money collected, 
garments of various kinds numbering nearly 4000 in all have 
been sent to the London committee. The Birmingham com- 
mittee will still remain in existence in case further demands 
are made by the prolonged stay of the troops in South 
Africa. 


DISCHARGE OF CEREBRO-SPINAL FLUID FROM 
THE NOSE. 


IN the New York Medical Journal of March 31st Dr. W. 
Freudenthal has published a case of this very rare condition. 
The patient, a woman, aged 50 years, was seen in June, 
1899. In October, 1898, she had fever which left her 
with a cough.” Since that time her nose had been steadily 
dripping. A year before the dripping commenced she 
began to complain of pain in the forehead above the 
nose. She suffered from it by night and by day and 
thought that she would go out of her mind and she became 
mentally dull. When the dripping began her senses—for 
exampis, hearing—became acuter. When she came under 
observation she was using more than 20 pocket-handkerchiefs 
a day. There was constant dripping of watery fluid from the 
nose throughout the day and the night. It increased when 
she leaned her head forwards ; when she lay on her back the 
discharge ran into the throat. In the morning her pillows 
generally were saturated. On examination by Killian's 
method with the head bent slightly forward the discharge was 
observed to collect between the middle turbinate bone and 


the septum and thence to run down into the vestibule. In 


December, 1899, there was an intermission in the escape of 
fluid, which was followed by symptoms of brain pressure. She 
became dull and apathetic, though she was generally talka- 
tive. When the tlow began again her condition improved. 
The fuid was watery, of specific gravity 1007, it contained 
1:3 per cent. of solids, 0:39 per cent. of salts, a reducing 
substance which calculated as glucose was equal to 
0:05 per cent., and a trace of phosphorus. Mucin was 
entirely absent. There were ‘‘ receding neuro-retinitis in the 
left eye and a mild degree of papillitis in the right.” The 
sense of smell was completely lost. Polypi were twice removed 
from the nose. Dr. Freudenthal regards the constancy of 
the flow of fluid by day and by night as most important in the 
diagnosis of this condition from nasal hydrorrhea. In all 
the cases of the latter which he could find recorded the flow 
stopped at night, while in all undoubted cases of cerebro- 
spinal discharge the flow persisted. The pathology of cases 
of escape of cerebro-spinal fluid is very obscure ; only very 
few necropsies have been made, In one case, according to 
Dr. StClair Thomson, the fluid escaped through a small 
hole in the dura mater alongside the crista galli. In 
other cases no communication could be found. The forma- 
tion of polypi is supposed to be due to irritation of the nasal 
mucous membrane by the discharge. Dr. StClair Thomson 
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usually observed to affect the occipital region in the milder 
cases, and the temperature was moderate and only rising in 
the preagonal stage. The pupils were usually widely dilated 
and they failed to react to light. Continual vomiting was a 
feature in one case. Stiffness of the neck was not an early 
feature. Among the disturbances arising from cerebral 
irritation and paresis, facial pareses were the most frequent, 
and among the trophic disturbances herpes waa present in 
nearly every case. The abortive form was characterised 
clinically by sudden or rapidly developed unconsciousness, 
and severe headache and nuchal pain, followed by rapid 
improvement. The treatment followed was, as usual, 
symptomatic. 


warns against any attempt to restrain the flow as well as 
against intra-nasal medication. 


THE STATE CHILDREN’S ASSOCIATION. 


ALTHOUGH this society has now entered upon the fourth 
year of its existence the aims of its work cannot be too well 
known and we therefore repeat them from the third annual 
report which has just been issued. They are :— 


To obtain the dissolution of large aggregated schools, so that the 
children may be babi Sand up when possible in families or in small 
groups, where they will be in daily touch with the various interests and 
activities of social life; to dissociate the children from all connexion 
with the workhouse and the officials who have to deal with a pauper 
class; and to obtain for the State further powers of control over 
neglected children. 


It is unnecessary to dwell upon the importance of this work 
which must be obvious to everyone, and it is satisfactory to 
know that the Poor-law Act which was passed last year was 
almost identical with the Bill which was drafted by the 
association in 1897. This Act gives to boards of guardians 
control over the children of paupers of the permanent class 


THE VICISSITUDES OF WEATHER AND OUT- 
BREAKS OF FIRE. 


TAERE can be little doubt of the relation existing between 


the condition of the weather and the occurrence of out- 
breaks of, fire. 


Invariably, for example, when a sharp 
“snap” of cold weather suddenly sets in big fires are 


whose character or mental, deficiency renders them unfit to 
have the care of their offspring, and also over children of 
habitual tramps and of the in and out” class, as well as 
an extended control over orphan children chargeable on 
the rates. With a view to facilitate the emigration of 
State-supported children the association has called the 
attention of the.Local Government Board to the matter 
and is now endeavouring to interest boards of guardians 
in the subject and urging them to make further use 
of the powers which they possess. The report deals with 
other important work of the association and concludes 
with an appeal for still further activity on the part of its 
members in inducing others to consider children’s needs— 
freedom and change, the power to choose and to dare, and 
the sense of being loved and wanted.” Reason, sentiment, 
and economy are on the side of its members, says the report, 
and they are certain to find allies in the heads and hearts 
of those people who, baving themselves been happy children, 
preserve the memory of a free child-life as a bright spot in 
the past. The report can be obtained (price 3d.) from the 
office of the association, 58, Old Broad-street, E.C., or 
from Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith- 
street, Westminster. 


reported in London, and the relationship is not very 
difficult to trace. It may be that fabrics are more easily 
combustible in keen dry weather than when the atmosphere 
is heavily laden with moisture, while accessory to this 
is the fact that artificial heat is more resorted to when 
cold weather sets in and so the risks of the firing of 
inflammable material are increased. Similarly it is recorded 
that fires happen with a certain onset of hot weather, 
but in this case the cause is quite different. Thus during 
the few days which we have recently experienced, when 
summer weather suddenly (and temporarily) set in, in fact 
when a heat-wave passed over this country, a series of 
accidents happened which were due to the explosion of 
certain chemicals. The chemicals were bisulphide of carbon 
and ether, which are both volatile and both explosive when 
mixed with air. There can be little doubt that the short 
and sudden spell of hot weather accounted for these 
accidents. Considerable damage was done and some personal 
injury was reported, but happily no loss of life occurred. 
These incidents only teach how careful a watch must be 
kept upon exceptional changes of weather, especially when 
explosive substances are concerned, but even in everyday 
life the action of weather is undoubtedly a factor which 
must be taken into account as likely to be responsible for 


EPIDEMICS OF MENINGITIS. 


BERDACH“ records an epidemic of meningitis of exceptional 
extent, occurring in Trifail, a town with a population of 
8500 (February to September, 1898), and involving altogether 
about 72 cases. In addition to these from 26 to 30 abortive 
cases were met with, producing a total of about 100 
patients. 45 cases ended fatally, which is the average 
mortality. As regards age and sex it was observed 
that the majority of the patients were young, between 
the ages of 20 and 25 years, and the next largest group 
was composed of children below the age of 10 years. The 
youngest patient was a baby three weeks old, and the 
oldest a man aged 58 years. The majority of the patients— 
42 out of the 72 severe cases — were workers in a mine. 
A map appended to the paper shows the distribution of 
the disease and the probable path which it pursued from 
house to house in the town, sometimes a number of 
houses along the probable route escaping. Infection of 
several members of a housebold was occasionally found. 
The majority of the cases occurred in the spring (March and 
April), the epidemic being milder in the summer and 
autumn. In two fatal cases where death resulted on the 
third and fourth days bacteriological examination showed the 
presence of the diplococcus meningitidis of Weichselbaum 
in cultures from the pus on the meninges. Headache was 
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disasters due to the outbreaks of fire. 
and sudden variations of temperature in this country are 
indisputably responsible for accidents of the kind just 


The exceedingly wide 


described. 


THE PLAGUE IN AUSTRALIA. 


LkTT EHS received from Sydney state that four cases of 
plague remained under treatment at the end of the week 
ended March 16th. During the week ended March 17th the 
figures were 12 cases admitted and three deceased, leaving 
13 remaining under treatment. Up to March 17th the total 
cases were 22, with eight deaths. Of the fatal cases three 
were discovered only just before or after death, but were 
reckoned as admissions for convenience. The total ‘‘con- 
tacts” isolated were 117 in number ; there were five cases of 
plague among the contacts.“ These cases occurred in two 
families. In one family the second case occurred the day 
after admission. In the other family two attacks 
occurred on the day of admission, one on the third, and one 
on the fifth day after admission. With the exception of the 
cases mentioned in THE LANCET of April 14th all the 
attacks (17 househoNis) occurred among persons living in 
the infected area or working in it and quite unacquainted 
with each other. One case only of the septicemic form 
was met with: it occurred in a girl, aged 14 years, and 
ended within 48 hours. One cervical bubo and two axillar 
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buboes were observed, all others having been femoral or 
inguinal. The majority of the patients under treatment 
seemed likely to recover. Vomiting and more or less 
epigastric pain were common signs of attack; interference 
with speech was definitely present in but two or three cases; 
the same might be said of anxiety, though a pinched 
expression and pallor about the root of the nose were 
more often noticed ; the bubo was excruciatingly tender 
in a few cases only. Municipal efforts in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the infected area are now more energetic 
and more practical. Steamers engaged in the coastal trade 
are probably free from rats now owing to the efforts made 
by companies under direction of the Department of 
Public Health ; a disinfecting and fumigating staff has been 
organised under which this work will be carried on more 
thoroughly and more systematically, and to be set in 
motion only awaits the issue of a proclamation requiring 
all vessels trading between Sydney and other ports in New 
South Wales to produce a certificate of such treatment before 
being allowed to communicate with the shore. Nothing 
short of practical stoppage of trade can prevent carriage 
of rats from the shore to the ship in various kinds of 
cargo; however, a measure of protection will be thus 
furnished which, supplemented by the strenuous efforts 
now being made to destroy the wharf rats, may be 
effectual. Inoculation of all persons living on, or working 
in, the infected area was systematically pressed, an ample 
supply of prophylactic for present needs being at band. 
Five medical men were housed in a separate establishment 
for plague duty. In some quarters there was a demand for 
‘* plague experts, but for practical clinical purposes this 
kind of help was not needed, while as to management it 
seemed likely that a stranger might find himself even more 
embarrassed by political conditions of general and local 
government—which can hardly be distinguished from each 
other—than was the central health authority itself. The 
authorities in New Oaledonia alleged that their infection 
came from jute-bags imported from India and distributed at 
Sydney, a point which, however, was doubtful. More recent 
information as to the plague in Australia is given by Reuter’s 
telegrams in the Times of April 23rd which show that up to 
that date 129 cases of plague with 46 deaths have occurred in 
Sydney. 


PERFORATING ULCER OF THE FOOT IN 
ALCOHOLIC NEURITIS. 


AT the meeting of the Société Médicale des Hôpitaux of 
Paris on March 16th Professor M. Boinet related two cases of 
this condition. A man, aged 32 years, had been addicted to 
alcohol since the age of 14 years; sometimes he took as many 
as 25 glasses of absinthe in the day. For several years he had 
walked with difficulty and sensibility had been defective in 
the feet. The feet and the lower thirds of the legs were 
almost completely anesthetic. Acute pains were felt at 
times in the sciatic nerves. ‘There was no notable 
muscular atrophy. Walking was performed in an inde- 
cisive and incodrdinate manner. The knee-jerks were 
exaggerated. On the posterior part of both heels were 
two symmetrical perforating ulcers. On the left side 
the ulcer was red, granular, and deep. It measured two 
centimetres in diameter and its borders were punched 
out. Surrounding it was a zone of whitish epidermis. 
The ulcer was conical in shape and at its apex exposed 
the plantar fascia. There was complete anesthesia to 
temperature and pressure in all parts of the ulcer. On 
the right side was a similar but slightly smaller ulcer. 
There was some cedema in the region of the malleoli 
and numerous drops of sweat covered the feet even 
in cold weather. After six months, during which 
the patient did not take alcohol excessively, the ulcers 


had nearly healed; they were only five millimetres 
in diameter. The anesthesia of the feet had dis- 
appeared, the sweating had almost ceased, and the cdema 
was scarcely perceptible. In the second case a man, aged 
36 years, had for several years been drinking daily a large 
quantity of rum, three glasses of absinthe, and two litres 
(three and a half pints) of wine. Ten months before he 
came under observation a small blister developed on the sole 
of the foot over the head of the fifth metatarsal bone. An 
ulcer followed which had attained a depth of one centimetre. 
It was surrounded by a ridge of thickened epidermis. This 
area and the posterior part of the great toe were anzsthetic. 
In both cases no other cause of the ulceration than alcoholic 
neuritis could be found. 


THE CHAIR OF MEDICINE IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF EDINBURGH. 


THAT Dr. Osler should decline the candidature for the 
chair of the Practice of Physic in the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity cannot be a matter of surprise. He may well think 
twice before leaving the land where he is so much at 
home, in which he has achieved wide fame, which gives 
a great scope for his genius and his art and which, after 
all, is only another centre of the great Anglo-Saxon 
world. Dr. Osler’s decision only enhances the interest of 
the selection to be made by the Curators. Edin- 
burgh is prolific in the production of medical professors 
and her only difficulty is the embarras de richesses. She has 
one candidate at least whose work in several branches of 
medicine is recognised throughout Europe and America as 
lucid and able, as it has been long and laborious, and whose 
fame as a clinical and practical teacher is indelibly asso- 
ciated with the Edinburgh School of Medicine. We are not 
disposed to indicate further our forecast of the choice of the 
authorities of the University of Edinburgh, who are not likely 
to allow any outside suggestion to interfere with their own 
sense of what is for the good of their great university. 


RECOVERY FROM GLANDERS AND IMMUNITY. 


PROFESSOR NOCARD has recently been interesting him- 
self in the above question, particularly with a view to 
arrive at a definite conclusion as to whether an animal 
that has recovered from an attack of glanders receives any 
degree of immunity. The observations made to decide the 
point are very valuable and interesting. In 1895 an alarm- 
ing outbreak of glanders occurred amongst the horses of a 
large omnibus stud in Paris and injections of mallein revealed 
that no less than 2037 animals were glandered, although 
there were no clinical symptoms manifest. These 
horses were carefully isolated and were kept under rigid 
supervision until visible symptoms appeared, when they 
were destroyed and carefully examined post mortem. 
In some of them periodical tests with mallein eventually 
gave no reaction and the post-mortem examinations 
of these revealed the lesions to be fibrous or calcified. 
Cultures made from these lesions remained sterile and 
animals inoculated from them did not take glanders. Three 
horses which had ceased to react, together with a perfectly 
healthy animal (for control purposes), were given water 
containing virulent glanders material to drink. Some days 
later the temperature of all four animals went up and for 
several days it rose and fell alternately, eventually becoming 
normal again. The mallein test was applied and in each 
case a marked response occurred. Only one horse showed any 
visible token of glanders, the submaxillary gland becoming 
swollen in the usual characteristic manner. All the subjects 
of the experiment were killed and in each case glanders 
lesions were found, there being the noticeable difference that 
whilst in the control animal all the nodules were clearly in tbe 
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early stages, those found in the other horses consisted both of 
fresh lesions and of those which were old, fibrous, or calcified. 
From this Professor Nocard naturally inferred that recovery 
had taken place from the original attack, but that the fact of 
the animals having once had glanders by no means gave them 
protection against re-infection, the fresh reaction to mallein 
and the condition of the nodules proving clearly that they 
had become infected again by the virulent material ad- 
ministered in the drinking-water. Experimental evidence 
has before been brought forward to show that in the dog one 
infection with glanders does not confer any degree of 
immunity, and now the same point has been definitely 
cleared up with regard to the horse. Professor Nocard’s 
researches on this disease are as much appreciated by 
veterinarians in England as in France, and it is to be hoped 
that the time is not far distant when this scourge of the 
equine race will be absolutely eradicated or at all events be 
as rare in horses as it fortunately is in man. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF 
HEALTH. 


SEVEN years ago the corporation of Orewe decided that 
owing to the rapid increase of the town it was desirable to 
entrust the sanitary administration to a medical officer of 
health holding the diploma in public health who should 
devote the whole of his time and energies to the duties. 
The wisdom of this step has shown itself in many ways, for 
during the period named a steam disinfector has been pro- 
vided, a well-equipped isolation hospital has been erected, 
many hundreds of insanitary cesspits have been abolished, 
and water-carriage has been introduced, while the general 
comfort of the inhabitants has been increased not only in 
their dwelling-houses but in the huge railway works which 
extend from one end of the town to the other. The medical 
officers of health to whose energy and administrative capacity 
these good results were due have been two in number—viz., 
Mr. Herbert Jones, who held office from 1893 to 1897, 
when he became medical officer of health to the Rhondda 
Urban District Oouncil, and his successor, Dr. Meredith 
Young, who in the present year has accepted a similar 
appointment at Stockport. It is difficult to believe that so 
mach good work could have been accomplished if the 
medical officer of health had been engaged in private 
practice, however able he might have been and however 
independent of conflicting interests. We are at a loss, then, 
to understand the mental attitude of a portion of the muni- 
cipal council of Crewe, for in spite of the fact that experi- 
ence is altogether in favour of medical officers of health con- 
fining themselves to their public duties and taking no 
part in ordinary practice, 11 councillors recently voted in 
favour of reverting to the former system of appointing a 
medical officer of health at a very small salary and per- 
mitting him to engage in private practice. This retrograde 
step would have the effect of practically entrusting the 
sanitary administration of the town, with its population 
approaching 50,000, to one inspector of nuisances. Fortu- 
nately, however, the advocates of this course were a minority 
of the council, and the motion was defeated. 


OUR contemporary the Sanitary Record has inaugurated 
& personally-conducted seven days’ trip to Paris. The terms 
are low and the programme (under the special sanction of 
the Paris municipal authorities) has been especially 
arranged to appeal to those interested in public health 
problems. For fall particulars application should be made 
to Secretary, Paris Excursion,” Sanitary Record, 5, Fetter- 
lane, London, E.C. 


THE annual meeting and May dinner of the Aberdeen 
University Club, London, will be held at the Trocadéro 


Restaurant on May 17th, at 7 P.M. Sir James Westland, 
K. C. S. I., LL.D., will take the chair, and intending 
diners should communicate with the honorary secretaries, 
Mr. J. Gerard Laing and Dr. James Galloway, at 54, Harley- 
street, W. 


THE Colonial Office has received a telegram from the 
Governor of Mauritius, Sir Charles Bruce, stating that 
during the week ending April 19th there had been one 
fresh case of bubonic plague and no deaths. 


AN International Anti-Tuberculosis Congress was opened 
in the San Carlo Theatre, Naples, on Wednesday, April 25th, 
in the presence of the King and Queen of Italy. 


THE Graphic this week contains some interesting views of 
the Imperial Yeomanry Hospital at Deelfontein. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PARIS 
UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


EVERY day now there is an inauguration at the Exhibition. 
It may be said that on April 15th the main thoroughfares 
and the outside of the buildings were officially inaugurated ; 
but since this grand and general ceremony there have been 
small functions held whenever some one section or separate 
building is able to open its doors to the public. At 
the beginning of the week there was a very solemn 
inauguration by the President of the Republic of the 
Siberian Section. A few days afterwards M. Millerand, 
Minister of Commerce, inaugurated the magnificent hot- 
houses of the Horticultural Section and the Governor- 
General of Algeria opened the doors of the beautiful 


Algerian Pavilion. Many of the colonial palaces and 
buildings are now open to the public and the Moorish 
bazaar is already in full activity. Indeed, the slopes of the 
Trocadéro will be the best object lesson in geography ever 
given. The specimens of buildings, trade, life, and amusements 
of many far-off countries give a better idea of the colonies 
than could be obtained from the mere reading of books, and 
all this part of the Exhibition is very nearly complete. In 
the great galleries of the Champs de Mars confusion still 
prevails. The exhibitors are busy unpacking and displaying 
their exhibits inside the glass cases. In the medical and 
surgical classes a few cases are stocked and ready, but the 
greater part are still empty. Beyond and near to the 
ancient machine gallery greater confusion prevails. 
The sound of many hammers striking metal vibrates through 
the vast space, workmen are hurrying in all directions, 
some, carrying heavy loads, pushing their way with difficulty 
through gazing and dazed spectators. It is an interesting 
sight, but suggests a huge manufactory in full work 
rather than an exhibition. On the present occasion heavy 
machinery will be found in the smaller transverse galleries 
that precede the great gallery for machinery which was 
built for the Exhibition of 1889. Within this huge gallery 
and in its centre has been built the great festival hall where 
the ceremony of inauguration was held. The roof of the 
latter finds ample space under the roof of the former and 
has been so constructed as to render the voice of one person 
speaking audible to 10,000 persons listening. This hall is a 
perfect circle enclosed within a square. The angles of the 
square provide space for the approaches of the circle. The 
roof is like that of an enormous tent made of glass and sheds 
a gentle golden light on the scenes below. Pairtings cover 
the bare wall spaces, and it is important to note that these, 
together with all the surrounding statuary, have but one 
purport—the honouring of productive work. It is the 
artisan and the labourer with his implements of work that 
are to be seen on all sides, and the middle-class man only 
figures in these ornamental pictures when he is likewise 
engaged on some productive work, such as the sculptor or the 
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painter. Indeed, this hall is well suited for the apotheosis of 
labour. The results of the labour of all nations as exhibited 
in Paris were inaugurated here; and here, also, at the end 
of the Exhibition the individul workers will appear in person 
to receive from the hands of the President of the Republic the 
honours, decorations, diplomas, medals, &c., that they may 
have won. About a third of the entire space of what still 
bears the name of the gallery of machines is taken up by the 
hall of festivals. The third of the space to the west of this 
hall is occupied by foreign exhibits devoted to agricultural 
and alimentary products. Each nationality has walled off 
its space by some original form of building, so that these 
enclosures, when viewed from above, give the impression of 
a town built under the shelter of the lofty, vaulted roof of 
the great gallery. The other, or Eastern side, contains the 
same categories of exhibits, but they are all French. Never 
will there have been a better opportunity of studying the 
food supplies of the world ; and from the public health point 
of view this is a subject of primary importance. 

From these great lateral galleries of the Champs de Mars 
main building there are two lengthy wings which, like arms, 
stretch northwards. These likewise existed at the previous 
Exhibition, but the demand for space has been so pressing 
that they have been considerably elongated. The western 
wing is devoted to chemical industries, civil engineering 
andl means of transport, education general and technical, 
medicine and surgery, art, sciences, and letters. The eastern 
wing comprises threads, tissues, mines, and metallurgy. 
Between the two wings are gardens, the great fountain and 
waterworks known as the Château d'Eau with the Hall of 
Festivals behind, while at the other end stands resplendent 
in a new coat of paint our old and lofty friend the Eiffel 
Tower. At its feet nestle many pavilions and buildings— 
the Women’s Palace, a panoramic journey round the world, 
any number of other attractions, one of the most notable 
being the Palace of Costumes, where the dresses worn 
during the last 2000 years are exhibited in life-like scenes. 
Then on the banks of the Seine, on each side of the 
Pont d'Iéna, which connects the Champs de Mars with the 
Trocadéro, there is a large palace for all that relates to 
forestry, fishing, and hunting, and on the western side 
of the bridge is the Palace of Commercial Navigation. 
Such is the main disposition of the old Exhibition 
grounds. But there is also the vast square in front of 
the Invalides and, as additions to the space occupied by 
previous exhibitions, both sides of the river right up to 
the Place de la Concorde and a large piece of the 
Champs Elysées gardens. From practical experience I have 
found that to get a general idea of the Exhibition, and 
without stopping to examine any details, it is necessary to 
walk incessantly for a good three hours. For this purpose 
I would recommend that the entry be effected from the 
summit of the Trocadéro, as at this altitude a grand 
view can be obtained of the greater part of the Exhibition 
grounds. Then to get a general idea of the colonies it will be 
necessary to go down and up each side of the Trocadéro hill 
several times. After that the Seine may be crossed, the 
main building entered to the right, and pursued down to the 
machine gallery. The visitor may then turn to the left for 
the Hall of Festival and come back to the Eiffel Tower 
by the eastern wing. If he is not by this time utterly 
exhausted he will here find the platform on rollers to take 
him to the Invalides or along the southern banks of the river 
and pest the Avenue of Nations. This Avenue of Nations is 
certainly one of the most admirable features of the Exhibition. 
Each country has built a house or a palace in its own national 
style and thus has been constituted the most interesting and 
picturesque of avenues. The embankments of the Seine may 
be divided into four sections. On the southern side is the 
Avenue of Nations from the Invalides to the Pont de ]’Alma. 
Secondly, from this bridge to the Champs de Mars we find 
another section. Here is the as yet unfinished palace devoted 
to hygiene and opposite the smaller buildings for all that 
relates to heating and ventilation. The other and numerous 
structures contain naval and military exhibits of all countries. 
At this point a small foot passenger bridge enables the visitor 
to cross over to the northern or right bank of tbe river and 
penetrate what I should term the third division of the 
embankments. This consists of the Old Paris, recalling 
Old London at the Healtheries.” It has, however, the 
advantage of being situated on the river side and can there- 
fore be seen from a distance from the neighbouring bridges 
and opposite embankment. Thus many picturesque effects 
are obtained which were lost in the closer confinement of 


„Old London“ at South Kensington. The fourth division is 
on the other side of the Alma bridge and faces and com- 
mands a fine view of the Avenue of Nations situated on the 
opposite bank. The nearest, a very large building close to 
the bridge, is the Palace of the Congresses and the Political 
Economy section. Here are a spacious hall for the con- 
gresses and smaller rooms for lectures on the first floor, 
while below the charts and diagrams and other designs show 
what has been done by different countries to encourage thrift 
and to raise the condition of the working-classes. There 
is much to study here that will interest the social and 
the sanitary reformer. The next important structures 
are two enormous hot-houses for the botanical exhibits and 
an aquarium. Finally, there is the very large pavilion or 
palace of the Town of Paris. These exhibits overlook the river 
and may be considered as very serious and scientific. In 
strange contrast and on the inner side of the main road or 
at the back of these are placed the most trivial of all the 
many shows comprised in this vast Exhibition. First we 
find an eccentricity in the form of an old castle which is 
built upside down, the roof on the ground, the entrance door 
right up in the air at the top. To judge from appearances 
visitors should walk on their heads so as to be able to enter. 
Then there are the dancing palace, elaborate Punch and Judy 
shows, comic moving figures, various theatres and entertain- 
ments—in fact, a sort of fair. At one end of these four 
divisions of the two embankments are to the west the 
two great divisions constituted by the Champs de Mars 
and the Trocad¢ro, while at the eastern end is the square 
of the Invalides with its snow-white palaces, where furniture, 
the ceramic arts, and all that relates to public and 
private buildings are exhibited ; and on the other side of 
the river, reached by the monumental Alexander III. bridge, 
there are the gardens of the Champs Elysées, with the smaller 
palace of retrospective arts and the larger palace of modern 
art, more especially painting. These palaces are not yet 
open, but I am assured that the pictures will all be in their 
places by April 29th. The Exhibition can thus be topo- 
graphically divided into eight districts. The four divisions 
or districts, two on each side of the embankment, might 
possibly be visited in one and a half days. A whole day 
can be devoted to the Trocadéro and its colonial sections. 
The Champs de Mars will require at least two days, the 
Invalides one day more, and the Champs Elysées art palaces 
another day. It would be thus diflicult to do justice to the 
Exhibition in less than six days, but to enter fully into all 
the details and to visit all the side shows six weeks might 
very well be employed. 

Starting from the town side the medical practitioner or 
the sanitary reformer, if seeking only for that which 
is of technically direct professional interest, should keep 
on the right bank of the river till be reaches the 
Pavilion of the Town of Paris immediately after the 
Pont des Invalides. Then close to the next bridge, that of the 
Alma, he will find the Palace of the Congresses. After tbis 
he should cross over to the left or southern side and just 
after the bridge he will come upon the hygiene section. 
Following the embankment up to the Champs de Mars he 
will pass under the Eiffel Tower and enter the further wing 
of the main building. Here and at but little distance from 
the entrance that is nearest to the Eiffel Tower he will find 
the medical and surgical exhibits. But though these are the 
classes that interest him most, many other things scattered 
in all directions will be found to have a technical bearing 
upon the sciences that relate to the preservation of health. 
Though these are not yet all ready at this moment the 
Pavilion of the Town of Paris is almost finished, 
and this is probably the most thorough and complete 
section of the Exhibition. Here every local administrative 
and public health question is fully illustrated. Medical 
officers of health, county councillors, poor-law guardians, 
vestrymen, and all concerned in local administration will 
find that this pavilion is a veritable storehouse of technical 
information, readily accessible and easy to understand. 
Besides, there are intelligent caretakers who are most 
courteous and ready to explain all that is exhibited. 

On a future occasion I hope to deal with technical details. 
For the present enough has been said with regard to the 
enormous scope and size of the Exhibition, so that the 
conscientious visitor will be prepared in good time for the 
great fatigue which he must endure and from which he will 
not be able to escape. The attractions are so numerous that 
he will not be able to resist them. 

Paris, April 22nd. 
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GLYCERINATED CALF VACCINE LYMPHS: 


NUMBER AND NATURE OP THE ‘‘ EXTRANEOUS” BACTERIA 
FOUND IN THE COMMERCIAL VACCINE LYMPHS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Soon after the issue of the report of the Royal Commission 
on Vaccination our attention was drawn to the great 
advantages that would accrue to the campaign against 
small-pox if the use of glycerinated vaccine lymph could, 
safely, be widely extended. In order to obtain an impartial 
opinion a Commission was appointed to investigate the 
different glycerinated vaccine lymphs on the market and to 
determine, if possible, how far the ideal conditions laid 
down by Dr. Copeman and afterwards published by him 
in his Milroy Lectures, delivered in 1898, were being 
realised by those purveying lymph for the use of medical 
practitioners. 

In the present report what may be spoken of as com- 
mercial vaccine lymphs—that is, vaccine lymphs that can 
be obtained from vendors who advertise in the medical press 
are considered. For the sake of comparison, however, a 
sample of the Local Government Board lymph has been 
examined. 

In an investigation of this nature a number of side issues 
arise, with which at a later stage it may be necessary 
to deal; but for the present the main factor to be 
considered is the purity of vaccine from the bacteriological 
point of view. Many of the experiments here recorded were 
carried out more than a year and a half ago, but in order 
to see what progress has been made in the interval a com- 
plete series of examinations bas recently been made and the 
results obtained are given in the accompanying tables. It has 
been found necessary to repeat some of the experiments of 
others who have given attention to the subject in order 
that a basis for comparison may be obtained and results 
previously published confirmed. 


THE USE OF GLYCERINE AS A PRESERVATIVE AGENT. 


As early as 1850 Mr, R. R. Cheyne, according to the corre- 
spondence that appeared in our columns, mixed glycerine 
with vaccine lymph ...... with the satisfactory result, better 
than any theory, of discovering that, in addition to its known 
property of preventing fermentation and mouldiness in 
vegetable substances, it had also that of keeping vaccine 
lymph, an animal product, undecomposed in a fluid state 
for months.“ To Copeman and to Chambon and St. Yves- 
Ménard, working independently, apparently belongs the 
credit of determining that the addition of glycerine to 
vaccine lymph not only puts a stop to any multiplication of 
“ extraneous ” bacteria but actually in time kills non-spore- 
bearing organisms, the vaccinal organism (probably a 
spore-bearing organism), along with certain spore- 
bearing o s, being but slightly and slowly affected. 
Independent testimony to this preservative and purifying 
action of glycerine has been offered by Leoni, Klein, Koch’s 
German Commission, and other later observers, but little has 
been added to the results obtained by Copeman, working 
alone and with Blaxall, and by Chambon and St. Yves-Ménard 
working with Straus. Müller, Warlomont, and Stephen 
Mackenzie appear to have used glycerine as a satisfactory 
diluent for the purpose of making the vaccine ‘‘ go further,” 
but no purifying effect appears to have been aimed at. 

At the present day the addition of a mixture of equal 
parts of glycerine and saline solution forms part of the 
routine practice in the preparation of vaccinal matter, 
this being done with the object (1) of preventing the 
further development of those extraneous organisms which, 
by their multiplication and products, not only interfere 


1 Tae Lancet, May 7th, 14th, and 21st, 1898, pp. 1237, 1303, and 13 
2 THE LANCET, n 26th and April 2nd. 1838. pp. 894 and 959. i 
3 Copeman, Milroy Lectures, loc. cit. 


with the constitution, conservation, and proper activity 
of the lymph, but also set up irritative and inflamma- 
tory processes in the patient on whom the lymph is 
used; (2) of gradually killing off non-sporing bacteria 
that may have found their way into the vaccine lymph 
during some stage or other of its preparation or conservation ; 
(3) of increasing the bulk of the vaccinal matter without, 
apparently, diminishing but rather increasing its typical 
vaccinal activity, although the severity of the local activity 
may be even markedly diminished ; and (4) of preventing 
coagulation. 
PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENTS. 


Bearing the above points in mind, it was necessary, in 
the first instance, to determine what effect this admixture 
of glycerine would have on such organisms as would be 
likely to find their way into vaccine lymph during the 
processes of collection and preparation. The following 
experiment was therefore carried out. On April 2nd a 
paste of all the stapbylococci and“ torula-form organisms 
found in the cultures from two throats was made and to this 
was added about 40 parts of a mixture of pure glycerine 
and 10 per cent. sterile saline solution in equal proportions. 
The mixture made was then plated out fn agar and gelatin and 
at the end of four days the gelatin plate was found to have 
developed about 89,000,000 colonies per cubic centimetre ; 
the colonies on the agar plates were quite uncountable. At 
the end of a week this mixture was again tested when it was 
found that the colonies after four days’ growth were much 
fewer in number, the agar colonies now numbering only 
about 4,500,000 per cubic centimetre, and the gelatin colonies 
only 180,000. On May 10th the number had fallen to less 


than 500,000 on the agar plate and to about 8000 on the 


gelatin plate. On May 20th the number had fallen on the 
agar plate to 12,000 and on the gelatin plate to 4000 ; on 
June 3rd on the agar plate to 2000 and on tbe gelatin plate to 
2000 ; and these numbers were approximately maintained on 
June 10th, 17th, and 24th, and July 1st and 8th, when the 
experiment was stopped. Pat in tabular form we have the 
following :— 


TABLE I. —Preliminary Experiments (1st Series). 


Number of Number of 
organisms per cubic organisms per cubic 


Date of examination. centimetre on centimetre on 


agar plate. gelatin plate. 
April 22nd, Control. Uncountable. 84,000,000 
„ 2th, lst week ... ... 4,500,000 180,000 
May 10th 500,0C0 8,000 
„ 20 tb 12,000 4,000 
2,000 2,000 


June 3rd onwards to July 8th 


Most of the organisms that had persisted were of a torula 
form, but there still remained a few ‘‘ staphylococci,’ (7) 
though these were very few in number. These numbers at 
the later dates are very much over-estimated rather than 
under-estimated, as in one or two cases the plates that were 
made, both agar and gelatin, contained no organisms at all ; 
these, however, were not counted in the average:. In no 
case were fewer than three dilutions made and six plates 
poured, whilst in some instances, especially in the earlier 
stages of the investigation, six dilutions and 12 plates 
were made. As the numbers of colonies diminished 
a smaller number of plates, of course, gave sufficiently 
accurate results. Altogether the experiments were prolonged 
over 12 weeks, a count being made about every seven days. 

A second and similar experiment was carried out with a 
mixture of seven non-spore-bearing organisms, consisting of 
the diphtheria bacillus, bacillus coli communis, bacillus pyo- 
cyaneus, a stapbylococcus, a streptococcus, a sarcina-form 
organism, another non-spore-bearipg organism not identified, 
and two spore-bearing orgapisms—bacillus subtilis and the 
bacillus mesentericus valgatus. One volume of an emulsion 
of this mixture was added to, and well mixed with, two 
volames of glycerine; plates of six dilutions were at once 
made in agar and a similar series in gelatin. The same 
material was afterwards examined on 13 occasions at 
intervals of a week, except between August 19th and 
Sept. 2nd, during which period no plates were made. The 
control agar plate gave a growth of 51,750,C00 colonies per 
cubic centimetre and the control gelatin plate $6,000,000 
colonies. At the end of a week these colonies Lad fallen 
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to 2,600,000 in the 


agar cultures and 213,000 in the 
gelatin. After the 


second week there was only a 
very slight fall in the number of colonies in the 
agar cultures; the number in the gelatin cultures 
remained practically the same. At the end of the third 
week the number in the agar cultures had fallen to slightly 
under 1,000,000 and on the gelatin plates to about 111,000. 
At the end of the fourth week the numbers were 750,000 
on agar and 100,000 on gelatin. There was then the interval 
above referred to, and in the subsequent examinations (nine 
in number) the whole of the estimations were practically the 

same —i. e., 250,000 on the agar and 100,000 on the gelatin 
plates. On coming to analyse these results we find that at 
the end of the fourth week the whole of the non-spore- 
bearing organisms had disappeared with the exception of an 
organism which had most of the characters of the bacillus 
coli, and as the bacillus coli had been introduced we con- 
cluded that this was a weakened bacillus coli whilst 
during the whole of the period at which the number 
of organisms appeared to remain stationary nothing but 
spore-bearing organisms could be found, though it is quite 
possible that some organisms of the bacillus coli group may 
have been overlooked: It is evident from this experiment 
that a few of the bacillus coli organisms along with the 
spore-bearing organisms may persist to the end of the 
fourth week, but that the spore-bearing organisms may 
undoubtedly be found at the end of four and a half months. 


TABLE Il.—-Preliminary Experiments (2ad Series). 


organisms per cubic organisms per cubic 


` Number of | Number of 
centimetre on | centimetre on 


Date of examination. 


agar plate. gelatin plate. 
July 18th, Controll. 51,750,000 96,000,000 
„ 27th, lst week... ... 2,600, 000 213,000 
August 2nd, 2nd week. * | ” 
„ 12th, 3rd ,, oa. — 1,000,090 | 111,000 
„ 19th,4th no ae a. 750. 000 100. 000 
Onwards to Nov. llth... ... 250,000 | 100,0C0 


From these preliminary experiments it was evident that 
Dr. Copeman was perfectly justified in drawing a sharp line 
of distinction between the results obtained with sporulating 
and with non-spore-bearing organisms when mixed with 
glycerine, as whenever a glycerinated mixture of organisms 
was brought down to a constant as regards the number it 
contained nothing but spore-bearing organisms could be 
found. We took, then, as the standard of the amount of 
work that the glycerine would do its power of getting rid of 
everything but spore-bearing organisms, amongst which 
must be included a white streptothrix which appears to be 
fairly common wherever a number of calves are kept, and a 
yellow torula-like organism ; these, however, like most of 
the ordinary sporulating bacteria, appear to exert no 
pathogenic effects. 


EXAMINATION OF VACCINE LYMPHS. 


The next step was to make an examination of the various 
vaccine lymphs that could be obtained. A list of 
those concerning which we could obtain any information 
was prepared and samples were obtained in the ordinary 
course of business. The manufacturers who sent them 
out could have no idea that they were not to be used 
for ordinary vaccination, all the samples being obtained 
through an intermediary agent. At the same time a point 
was made that as much information as possible should be 
collected, also through the ordinary channels, bat that no 
direct application should be made for such information as 
could not be obtained by a general practitioner. Such infor- 
mation as we were able to acquire has been embodied in the 
following report. The examinations were made as soon as 
possible after the samples had been obtained and a regular 
routine was followed in order that the results might be fairly 
comparable. The tubes, of course, were not all of the same 
size and therefore the numbers in the following tables are 
not strictly comparable, but in Table XVI. the exact weight 
of the contents of one of each batch of tubes used is recorded 
and the number of micro-organisms in each 0:05 gramme of the 
lymph is given. With these data at our disposal a strictly 
accurate comparison may be made. In each case an attempt 


was made, not to isolate and recognise the individual organ- 
isms, for that was unnecessary, but to determine the general 
characters of the organisms as indicating : (1) their probable 
source; (2) whether they belonged to’ the spore-bearing or 
non-spore-bearing groups; and (3) whether they were 
aerobic or anaerobic. 


PRECAUTIONS TAKEN IN TRANSFERRING VACCINE TO 
NUTRIENT MATERIAL AND IN PREPARATION OF PLATES. 


In making cultivations the agar was heated to the tempera- 
ture of boiling water and then allowed to cool to 40°O.; 
the gelatin was melted and allowed to cool to 25°C. When 
the media were ready and the plates had been prepared for 
the reception of this material the tubes were carefully washed 
first in bichloride of mercury, then in sterilised water and 
were afterwards dried in absolute alcohol. With a pair of 
sterilised forceps one end of the tube was snipped off, the 
tube being held in the fingers away from the end that was 
opened ; the tube was then taken in a second pair of sterilised 
forceps and the closed end was gently heated in a 
small gas flame; as the enclosed air expanded a vapour 
was generated the lymph was driven out and was allowed 
to fall into the gelatin or agar tabe the (lip of which 
had previously been carefully sterilised in the Bunsen 
flame) that was to receive it. After the lymph bad been 
thoroughly mixed with the gelatin or agar it was poured into 
a sterilised Petri's dish; the plug was returned to the gelatin 
tube, the plate labeled, and then tube and plate were laid 
aside and examined daily for four days, the gelatin plates 
being kept at a temperature of from 20° to 21°C. and the agar 
plates and glucose-agar tubes—the latter of which, of course, 
were not poured into plates—at the temperature of the body. 

The results obtained with the agar plates are looked 
upon as the more important because most of the 
irritant and parasitic micro-organisms grow more readily 
at the temperature of the body than they do at the 
temperature of the room. In many cases in which there 
were comparatively few organisms on the gelatin plates 
there were still considerable numbers growing on the 
agar plates and in the glucose-agar. The glucoge-agar 
results are of importance, because they bring into 
minence the anaerobic organisms which do not make their 
appearance either on agar or gelatin plates. The examina- 
tion therefore was not considered complete except when all 
three methods had been used. Twelve samples of lymph 
obtained on the open market and one sent from the 
laboratories of the Local Government Board were obtained. 
Seven were examined on three separate occasions, five 
twice, whilst of the Local Government Board lymph one 
sample only was examined. The following are the results 
obtained with the various samples. 


(1) 
JENNER INSTITUTE FOR CALF LYMPH, 
73, CHURCH-ROAD, BATTERSEA, LONDON, S. w. 


(WHOLESALE AGENTS: BATTLEY AND WATTS, ELEPHANT- 
YARD, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON, E.C.) 


Received five ls. tubes of aseptic glycerinated calf lymph, 
No. 2108, on July 5th, 1898. This lymph is said to be 
„prepared strictly in accordance with the methods advocated 
by Dr. 8. Monckton Copeman and to be free from 
erysipelas and tubercle.” . 


The lymph is prepared and glycerinated after the method used in the 
Government Laboratories in Germany and every step in the process is 
performed under competent professional superintendence. 

Specially selected calves only are used and each calf is tested with 
tuberculin before being inoculated. After the lymph has been taken 
from the calf the animal is slaughtered and examined, when, if it is 
found unhealthy, the lymph is rejected. 

Calf lymph prepared with pure glycerine under strict aseptic pre- 
cautions and stored for some time undergoes a gradual process of 
bacteriological purification, all pus-producing micro-organisms being 
eventually destroyed. 

The lymph of the Jenner Institute is examined from time to time b 
means of plate cultivations and is only issued when shown by this 
method to be free from pyogenic microbes. 

Vaccinations performed with lymph thus freed from extraneous 
micro-organisms may take longer to mature than vaccination with 
humanised lymph or calf lymph containing such microbes. Even as 
late as the fifth day the skin over the vaccinated area may appear 
normal, but on the eighth a pearl-like Jennerian vesicle may be 
observed standing up on the healthy skin without any surrounding 
inflammation. 

It is advised that when the tube has been once opened the whole of 
the lymph should be employed immediately and the tube never 
re-sealed. = 

The tubes should be kept in a hl place and not exposed to the light 
until required for use. 


With a tube of this vaccine lymph an agar plate culture 
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was made on July 9th, 1898. At the end of four days only 
four colonies had developed. On Jaly 14th with one of 
the same batch of tubes a gelatin plate was made. From 
this ten colonies of actively motile and sporulating bacilli 

w, but in addition to this organism 140 moulds developed. 

t was afterwards found that these moulds did not grow 
at the temperature of the incubator and therefore would 
not appear in agar plates. Had these moulds been few 
in number it might have been argued that they had come in 
accidentally after the tube had been opened, but they were 
so numerous that this explanation had at once to be set 
aside. On Sept. 14th a gelatih plate was made from the 
same batch of tubes; at the end of four days 13 colonies 
(Fig. 1) (a yellow torula-form organism and a spore-bearing 
motile bacillus) had grown. Although the spores of the 
penicillium are quite harmless to the tissues of the patient 
it is thought desirable to call the attention of those 
responsible for the collection, preparation, and storage of 
this lymph to what gives evidence of a flaw at some stage of 
the gs involved in the preparation of an otherwise 
admirable vaccine lymph. 

Another batch of three tubes—No. 2967, dated Nov. 2lst, 
1898—gave even better results. On Dec. 6th only three colonies 
had developed at the end of four days on an agar plate ; 
these consisted of a sporulating bacillus. On a gelatin plate 
not a single organism was found, but two or three anaerobic 
organisms made their appearance in the glucose-agar tube. 
This is an excellent lymph. 

A third batch of three tubes, No. 1103, sent out on 
Jan. 30th, 1900, was plated out on Feb. 3rd. Four days 
later 235 colonies, principally staphylococci, had developed 
on the agar plate, 145 on the gelatin plate, and about 40 
colonies, some of which gave rise to the formation of much 
gas, in the glucose-agar tube. This sample is not equal to 
the earlier ones, but is still much better than the average 
lymph supplied, and is above the standard set by the Local 
Government Board. 


TABLE III.— Experiments with Lymph from the Jenner Insti- 
tute for Calf Lymph. 


Number of colonies. 


Period of examination after — 
the sample was sent out. Agar Gelatin Glucose- 
plate. plate. agar tube. 
Firat sample. 
4 days see coe woe ese eee eos 4 — — 
9 9? gee eco oes eee eee eos —- 10 + 140 — 
moulds 
1 97 eee ese eco eee * — 13* ares 
Second sample. 
15 diys so seo noe soo neo 3 0 2 or 3 
Third sample. | 
4days... ... 235 145 40 
| much gas. 


* Plate from which Fig. 1 was photographed. 


(2) 
ANIMAL VACCINE ESTABLISHMENT, 


UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF DR. CHAUMIER OF TOURS, 
AND 10, RUB DB LATRAN, PARIS. 
By Special Appointment to various Departmental Authorities. 
GOLD MEDAL OF THE PARIS ACADEMY OF MEDICINE, 1893. 


**OALF LYMPH 
In the form of liquid glycerinated pulp, concentrated and reinforced 
prepared under the most minute antiseptic precautions. 

The activity of the vaccine from different animals varies greatly and 
is occasionally nil. This of itself constitutes a valid objection to direct 
calf-to-arm vaccination. Each sample of our vaccine is specially tested 
before being put up in tubes and samples which do not come upto the 
required standard of activity are thrown away. We reinforce the 
trength of the vaccine by a careful selection of the cultures and by 
employing for the inoculation of these cultures only pulp of extreme 
ee or this reason all quoted vaccine invariably gives satisfactory 
resulta, 

The ca. . from which the pulp ts obtained are examined post mortem 
immediately after the lymph has been withdrawn. 

The keeping properties of vaccinal pulp are very variable. In some 
instances we have kept specimens a whole year without marked detri- 
ment to their activitr, but it is generally advisable to use the lymph 
within two mont} i its preparation, especially for revaceinatiog. Our 
tubes retain their Z ull activity in hot climates.” 


Sapplied in tubes for 25 persons, 1s. 3d. each, by Messrs. 
derts and Company, 76, New Bond-atreet, London, W. 


Calf lymph marked No. 20, date 5/7/98. An agar plate 
containing the contents of one tube was poured on July 9th. 
At the end of four days 43 colonies of long bacilli had 
developed. On July 14th a gelatin plate was made from 
another tube, and from this 40 colonies developed; these 
consisted of a streptothrix and of sporulating motile bacilli. 
On Sept. 14th a second gelatin plate was made from the 
remaining tube, when 41 colonies (Fig. 2) were present on 
the fourth day; these consisted of tbe same species that 
were present in the other tube, the streptothrix and the 
sporulating organisms resisting the action of the glycerine. 
The vaccine from the bacteriological point of view had 
become stable or constant. 

Another sample from the same source, No. 44, sent out 
on Nov. 19th, 1898, and plated on Dec. 6th, gave on an 
agar plate 32 colonies (among these was a staphylococcus) ; 
on the gelatin plate 13 colonies, four of them liquefyin 
the gelatin, and in glucose agar three or four colonies had 
grown. This sample was of good quality ; it contained very 
few organisms, and most of these were spore-bearing. 
The presence of a 1 staphylococcus colony was prob- ` 
ably accidental; indeed, the seed organism may have crept 
in during the process of plating out. 

A third batch from the same souroe, No. 138, was sent out 
on Jan. 30th, 1900. This was not so satisfactory as 
were those examined at an earlier date. It was plated out on 
Feb. 3rd or four days after it came from the agent. 
There were developed on the agar plates 1233 colonies, 
yellow sarcinx and white cocci, 151 colonies on the gelatin 
plates, and at least 80 anaerobic colonies in the glucose-agar 
tubes. Here the numbers appear to be larger than they 
really are, as we are now dealing with an amount of vaccine 
that is to be used for eight vaccinations (one-third of con- 
tents of tube for 25 vaccinations). This batch, though still 
of fairly good quality, is not so satisfactory as were the 
earlier samples. 


TABLE IV.— Kæperiments with Dr. Chaumier’s Calf Lymph. 


Number of colonies. 
Period of examination after 


the sample was sent out, Agar Gelatin | Glucose- 
plate. plate. agar tube, 
First sample. | | 
4 days... s.e eee ese eee ees 43 = — 
9 °° see ees oe eae eee eee = 40 i 5 
71 57 s.. eve cee eos ose eee — 41* | — 
Second sample. | 
TT GAGS ste. ci giv. 8 32 13 | or 4 
Third sample. | 
GAYS oo “Seams Sta ded as 1233 151 | 80 


* Plate from which Fig. 2 was photographed. 


(3) 
FERRIS AND Co., BRISTOL. 


Messrs. Ferris and Co. say that all the lymphs we supply 
may be relied upon as perfectly fresh.” Received six balf- 
tubes (three for 2s. 62.) ‘‘ selected calf-lymph,” No. C 6868, 
posted from Bristol on May 14tb, 1898. On May 20th a 
gelatin plate was made from one of these small tubes. At the 
end of the fourth day there was no visible growth of any kind. 
On May 25th an agar plate was made ; on the fourth day there 
were eight colonies present ; these consisting (1) of staphylo- 
cocci; (2) of short thick rods which were not identified ; 
and (3) a streptothrix. On June 16th two plates were made 
from a tube, one half being added to gelatin and one half to. 
agar; at the end of the fourth day each plate showed only a 
single colony. On Sept. 14th a tube was mixed with gelatin 
and made into a plate culture ; at the end of four days four 
colonies (Fig. 3) were found, these all consisting of a yellow 
torula. From every point of view, then, this sample of 
vaccine lymph was eminently satisfactory, as it is quite 
possible that where a single colony was present and even 
where four were present—as they were all in a small group 
and were near the edge of the plate—this contamination 
may have been accidental. At any rate, it is necessary to 
give the manufacturers the benefit of the doubt. A second 
batch of similar small tubes (No. O 8605) was posted from 
Bristol at 6.30 P.M. on Nov. 21st, 1898, and on Dec. lst a 
tube was added to an agar plate, one to a gelatin plate, and 
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one to a glucose-agar tube. At the end of four days the 
agar plate showed nearly 600 colonies, the more important 
organisms found being staphylococci, a streptothrix, a sporu- 
lating motile bacillus afterwards found to liquefy gelatin, and 
a short bacillus not identified, but which did not liquefy 
gelatin ; on the gelatin plate there were seven colonies; in 
the glucose-agar tube 20 colonies. This sample is not so satis- 
factory as the first and, as the methods of preparation are 
necessarily the same, we must take the period that it has 
been kept into consideration, for if there is no difference in 
this period the variation must be due to access of organisms 
in larger numbers during the process of taking the lymph 
from the calf. The spore-bearing organisms would not, in 
any case, disappear. 

A third sample of three ‘‘ half-tubes ” (each for one vaccina- 
tion), No. O 12,196, was obtained. It was sent out on 
Jan. 30th, 1900, and was plated out on Feb. 3rd. Here the 
results were very satisfactory, only two colonies making their 
appearance on the agar plates, none on the gelatin plates, 
and foyr on the glucose agar. This sample of lymph may 
therefore be looked upon as of excellent quality as regards 
its bacterial contents. 


TABLE V. Experiments with Calf Lymph obtained from 
Messrs. Ferris and Co., Bristol. 


1 


Number of colonies. 
Period of examination after 


the sample was sent out. Agar Gelatin Glucose- 
| plate. plate. agar tube. 
First same. 
6 days ade, uaa — 0 — 
11 „ OTT 8 — — 
33 99 j(j§§ 48  e80 soo ovo ooo 1 1 aa 
AZO. yy. ͤ BS Wee aa. Sinn — 4* — 
Second sample. 
10 days vite ; 600 7 20 
Third 8ainple. 
4 days chi ASE Cases Aai ie . 2 0 4 


* Plate from which Fig. 3 was photographed. 


(4) 
PURE RELIABLE GLYCERINATED 
VACCINE LYMPH, 


16, ENDELL-STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


Source, W. F. H.. No. 627” (three tubes for 2s. 6d.), sent 
July 5th, 1898. Most reliable and pure.“ Guaranteed 
of exceptionally pure quality.” ‘‘N.B.—The lymph will 
always be sent as soon as possible after receipt of order and 
Mr. F. cannot hold himself responsible for its safety after 
posting it, nur from failure or any other effects when used.” 
On July 9th an agar plate was made from one tube. After 
four days 500 colonies had developed; these consisted 
priucipally of staphylococci, the yellow torula, and of short 
thick oval bacilli. On July 14th a gelatin plate culture was 
poured from a second tube; in this there were present 952 
colonies and three moulds. On Sept. 14th the third tube 
was mixed with gelatin and a plate poured ; this contained 
570 colonies (Fig. 4). These organisms consisted of the 
yellow torula already described; a red torula and a rose- 
coloured micrococcus; a leptothrix containing well-formed 
spores was also found in small numbers just as in the first 
and second tubes. 

A second batch of lymph—also marked ‘Source, 
W.F.H.”—was received on Nov. 2lst, 1898. This was 
markedly superior to the other samples. An agar plate 
culture made on Dec. lst and examin:d four days later con- 
tained only 35 colonies ; these consisted principally of a short 
non liquefying bacillus and one or two staphylococcus 
colonies. On the gelatin plate poured at the same time from 
another tube only three colonies developed and in glucose- 
agar four colonies. 

A third sample of three tubes (white glass), marked 
„Source W. F., 315,“ was obtained on Jan. 30th, 1900, and 
plated out on Feb. 3rd. Here the results obtained were, 
comparatively, very unsatisfactory, no fewer than 4660 
colonies developing on the agar plate, though only 29 
appeared on the gelatin plates (in four days) and 140 
anaerobic colonies in the glucose agar. The number of 
organisms, whatever may be their nature, appears to be 


FAULKNER'S CALF 


excessive, especially as so many of them grow at the tem- 
perature of the body. This sample is certainly not nearly 
so good as were the earlier ones. Attention should be given 
to this matter. 


TABLE V1.—Kaperiments with Faulkner's Pure Reliable 
Glycerinated Calf Vaccine Lymph. | 


Number of colonies. 
Period of examination after 


the sample was sent out. Agar Gelatin Glucose- 
plate. plate. agar tube. 
Firat sample. 
4 days 500 = ane 
9 99 eee eee oon see eon — 952 — 
71 99 eee ooo opo „ see » oom §70* — 
+3moulds 
Second sample. 
10 days 000 eee %% obbo opo ooo 35 3 4 
Third sample. 
q days. ši 4660 29 140 


* Plate from whieh Fig. 4 was photographed. 
(5) 


DR. WABLOMONT'S GLYCERINATED CALF VACCINE. 


AGENT: MARKT BROS. AND CO., 38 & 39, BEECH-STREE T 
BARBICAN, LONDON, E. O. 


Sent July 5th, 1898 (three tubes, No. 7). It is claimed 
for this preparation that ‘‘every antiseptic precaution [is] 
most carefully observed.” 

“Strict antiseptic precautions are employed throughout its produc- 
tion and the preparation is carried on under conditions to secure the 
atretan cleanliness in sterilised and accurately closed amber glass tubes 
The medical profession has always greatly valued Dr. Warlomont’s 
glyoerinated calf vaccine and consider as one of its chief qualities the 
absence of the severity of the ordinary calf vaccine. 

We always advise to use our vaccioe fresh, but we can at the same 
tims guarantee that it will retain its activity for a considerable but 
indefinite and variable time if kept unopened and in a cool place. 

The vaccine we supply bas always been tested before sending out 
which must be considered as a guarantee of its activity and its mild 
character.’ 

An agar plate made on July 9th contained 65 colonies, 
consisting principally of long bacilli, a yellow torula, and 
staphylococci. A gelatin plate made on July 14th developed 
28 colonies. On Sept. 14th a third tube was plated out in 
gelatin, when only eight colonies (Fig. 5) made their appear- 
ance; these colonies consisted of a yellow torula-form 
organism, of a sporulating bacillus apparently belonging to 
the subtilis group, and of streptococci. 

A second example from the same source—date Nov. 2lst, 
1898, No. 2l1—was not of so satisfactory a character. An 
agar plate poured on Dec. lst developed 880 colonies, con- 
sisting of staphylococci, sporulating bacilli, a leptothrix, a 
streptothrix, and a short thick motile bacillus; on the 
gelatin plate there were 32 colonies, every one of which 
liquefied the gelatin ; in the glucose-agar tube six anaerobic 
organisms made their appearance. It is quite possible that 
these samples had been well prepared and glycerinated, but 
that the process had not been allowed to continue for a long 
enough time. 

A third batch of three half-tubes (amber glass), No. 45, 


TABLE VII.—Ezxperiments with Dr. Warlomont's 
Glycerinated Calf Lymph. 


Number of colonies. 
Period of examination after 


the sample was sent out. Agar Gelatin Glucose- 
plate. | plate. agar tube. 
.. 
First sample. | 
GABYS cn cee tee wee ie ste 65 — — 
9 on eee eee ove oes eee eee — 28 — 
N = 8* — 
Second sample. | 
10 days | 880 32 6 
i 1 
Third sample. | i 
4 days soo eee vee e.o 1969 | 30 115 


Plate from which Fig. 5 was photographed. 
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each tube containing sufficient lymph for one vaccination, 
was obtained on Jan. 30th, 1900, and plated out on Feb. 3rd. 
The following were the results obtained. On the agar plate 
1969 colonies developed, principally a yellow sarcina and a 
coccus; on gelatin 30, and in glucose agar 115 colonies 
made their appearance. This, again, is scarcely a satis- 
factory result. 
(8) 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR VACCINATION WITH OALF LYMPH, 
186, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


Three small tubes, No. 3744 (price 2s. 6d.), sent by Charles 
Renner, July 5th, 1898, with the request, Please use it 
as soon as possible.” Along with this lymph is a statement 
from which the following extracts may be quoted. 

“The advantages of calf vaccine over human ! b may be thus 
briefly stated : = ui 7 

I. The danger of imparting infectious and other diseases, the moet 
important and well-founded objection to vaccination from human 
beings, is absolutely avoided. 

II. On the other hand, there is no fear of communicating any disease 
from which the calf may suffer. For of these very few only are at all 
transferable to man and are so easily discovered that no calf suffering 
from any of them is likely to be recived for vaccination. The health 
of every organ of the vaccinifer is ascertained post mortem by an 
experienced veterinary surgeon before any of its lymph is used. 

III. Erysipelas, the most dreaded disease which sometimes follows 
vaccination, is of very rare occurrence alter vaccination with animal 
lymph and is rever directly caused by well-prepared calf vaccine. In 
several cases of inflammation or ulceration which have been reported 
the true cause has been discovered in subsequent infection or in defec- 
tive sanitary surroundings of the patiente. (In all such castes the 
drainage of the house should be examined.) Ia others, excessive size 
of the insertions was responsible for too severe local reaction. 
oes not produce more, but rather less, inflam- 


e Failures, as reported, have for many years past not exceeded a 
fraction of 1 per cent.” 

On Jaly 9th an agar plate was made, when only four 
colonies made their appearance, these consisting of long 
bacilli and a torula. On July 14th a gelatin plate was made 
from one of the tubes; after four days 27 colonies were 
found, very similar to those above described. On Sept. 14th 
13 colonies were found on the fourth day on a gelatin plate; 
these consisted of a yellow sarcina, a sporulating bacillus, 
and a streptothrix ; here, again, the streptothrix appeared to 
withstand the action of the glycerine along with the other 
organisms present. 

Another sample from the same source—No. 40180—sent on 
Nov. 21st, 1898 (three small tubes, price 2s. 6d.), was tested 
on Dec. 12th. This was a very different lymph from the 
previous sampi „as the organisms which developed from it 
on the agar plate on the fourth day were uncountable. They 
consisted of staphylococci and motile sporulating bacilli; 
the gelatin plate made on the same day contained 45 colonies 


TABLE VIII.—Ezperiments with Lymph from Dr. Renner's 
Establishment for Vaccination with Calf Lymph. 


Number of colonies. 
Period of examination after 


the sample was sent out. 


Agar | Gelatin | Glucose- 
piate. p agar tube. 
First sample. | 
4 days coe eee 200 ese ove oon 4 | aa ar 
9 5 T | 27 E 
Tl 90 eos 0 = i 13 a 
fecond sample, | 
21 days ees Uncount- | 46 60 
able. 
| 
Third sample. i 
4 days eve ooo ose coo ono see 2 | 2 4 


(similar organisms), all of which liquefied the gelatin; this 
sample was also unsatisfactory from the fact that the 
glacose-agar tubes with which it was mixed developed 60 
anaerobic colonies. 

The third sample of lymph (No. 54330) gave excellent 
results. Only two colonies appeared on the agar plate, two 
on the gelatin plate, and four in the glucose agartube. From 
a bacteriological point of view this sample may be looked 
upon as being altogether unexceptionable. If such lymph 
retains its full activity and if such results can be attained 
regularly the question of pure lymph is one that need no 
longer trouble the public. This is, of course, in marked 
contrast to sample No. 2 and affords evidence that greater 
care is now taken in the preparation and storage of this 
lymph than was the cage even a year and a half ago. 


(7) 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE SUPPLY OF PURE VACCINE 
LYMPH, ` 


12, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON, 8.W. 


Eight whole tubes (amber glass) were received on 
May 16th, 1898. These were marked: Date, May 12tb, 
1898 To be used before 30/5/98. Emulsion of pure calf 
vaccine.” No. 2702. Pure and reliable.” 


“ The durability of its activity, which our special trials enable us to 
estimate, is given upon the back of each cell bearing our trade mark, 
and, although a margin beyond that date may exist, no complatnts of 
failures can be entertained if the vaccine is used after that date. 

Storing.—Until required for use vaccine should always be kept in the 
coldest place availabie. 

During the whole of last year only 0°91 per cent. of the vaccine from 
the second (the present] source was reported to have failed.“ 


On May 20th a gelatin plate was made from one of the 
tubes; after four days 3200 colonies had developed on 


‘this plate, some of the colonies, mostly of a yellow colour, 


consisted of rods, others of staphylococci ; there were also 
present a number of moulds (penicillia). On May 25th 
another tube was mixed with agar and a plate culture poured ; 
only about 120 colonies made their appearance on this plate ; 
the organisms again were staphylococci and flagellated 
bacilli. On Jane 16th, or little more than a month from 
May 12th and a fortnight after the date at which the vaccine 
was to be used, two plates were made, one on gelatin and 
a second on agar; the agar culture now contained only six 
colonies, the gelatin 13, of which three were moulds. On 
Sept. 14th another tube of the same batch was mixed with 
gelatin and a plate poured; only five organisms (Fig. 6) 
were found—one of these was a streptothrix, one a torula, 
and the others were bacilli. 

A second sample from the same source, dated Nov. 21st, 
1898, to be used before Dec. 5th, 1898 (No. 6083), was 
examined on Dec. 6th, 1898. The agar plate at the end of 
four days contained such an enormous number of organisms 
that they were uncountable. These organisms consisted of 
staphylococci and non-motile bacilli; the staphylococci were 
very active, liquefying gelatin somewhat rapidly. On the 
gelatin plate the number of organisms was very small, only 
13. Here the extraordinary number of colonies developed 


TABLE IX. - Eæperimonts with Lymph from the Association 
for the Supply of Pure Vaccine Lymph. 


Number of eolonies. 
Period of examination after 


the sample was sent out. Agar Gelatin Glucose- 
piate. plate. agar tube. 
First sample.* 
8 dye — 3200 — 
+ moulds. l 
13 90 ee coe coe one 120 — — 
35 iT) see 600 eee ece eae 6 10 + 3 — 
moulds. 
125 97 soo eee eee ese ooo — ot — 
Second sample. 
15 dass „ Uncount- 13 10 
able. 
Third sample. 
4 days na 1580 37 64 


aS M T—. . ——. 
„ This sample is marked Date. May 12th, 1898, to be used 
before May 30th, 1898”; the second sample was dated Nov. 2lst, 1898, 
to be used before Dec. 5th, 1898.” 
t Plate from which Fig. 6 was photographed. 
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at the temperature of the body should be noted. 
agar a number of anaerobic organisms developed. 

Neither of these samples can be looked upon as satis- 
factory. Whatever may be the reason of the large number of 
organisms present to begin with, the bulk of them should 
have disappeared by the time that these plates were made, 
as all were made near to or after the time beyond which it 
was recommended that the lymph should not be used. 

A third batch of three half tubes, P, No. 500, to 
be used before Feb. 15th, 1900,“ was obtained on Jan. 30th, 
1900, and plated out on Feb. 3rd with the following results. 
The agar plate contained 1580 colonies, the gelatin plate 37, 
and the glucose agar tube 64 anaerobic growths or colonies. 
This is better than sample No. 2, but is still somewhat 
unsatisfactory from a bacteriological point of view. 


SAMPLES EXAMINED TWICE ONLY. 


A number of samples were also examined on two occasions 
only. These were plated out on agar and gelatin and were 
also grown in glucose-agar in order that we might determine 
whether any anaerobic organisms were present or not. 


(8) 
GLYCERINATED OALF VACCINE LYMPH FROM THE INSTITUT 
DE VACCINE ANIMALE, PARIS. 


DIRECTEURS: E, CHAMBON AND DR. ST.YVES-MENARD. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM AND COLONIES: THE 
MEDICAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 12, TEVIOT- 
PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


Sent out from the agency at 228, Gray’s-inn-road, London, 
W.C., Nov. 2lst, 1898. This glycerinated calf vaccine 
lymph is contained in sterilised tubes. It should be kept in 
a cool place.“ The two-shilling tube contains sufficient for 
twenty vaccinations.” ‘‘The whole contents of the tube 
should be used at one time.” With the contents of one tube 
an agar plate was made and poured on Dec. 6th, with the 
result that at the end of four days only 16 colonies (or less 
than one per vaccination) made their appearance and these 
were all organisms which strongly resist the action of 
3 streptothrix, a sporulating bacillus, and sarcina 

va; on the gelatin plate similarly prepared three colonies 
developed; and the glucose-agar tube contained only a 
couple of colonies of anaerobic organisms. This is a 
lymph of extraordinary bacterial purity. 

A second sample marked as being collected on Jan. 9th, 
1900, and containing sufficient material for 20 vaccina- 
tions was obtained on Jan. 30th and plated out on 
Feb. 3rd, with the following results. Material for 
about seven vaccinations mixed with agar gave 378 
colonies. On the gelatin plate 433 colonies, principally 
yeasts with a few white cocci, were developed and 
in the glucose-agar 32 anaerobic colonies. When it is 
remembered that here we are dealing with a large quantity 
of material (sufficient for about seven vaccinations) the 
results may be said to be very satisfactory though not quite 
equal to those obtained at the first examination. The fact 
that so many of the colonies developed at the temperature 
of the room indicates that they are probably derived from 
external sources—i.e., they are organisms that are not likely 
to be pathogenetic. 


TABLE X.— Experiments with Lymph from the Institut de 
‘accine Animale, Paris. 


In glucose- 


Number of odlonies. 
Period of examination after the 


sample was sent out. Agar Gelatin Glucose 
plate. | plate. agar tube. 

First sample. 

15 days see. case. Sed. ose ees, ooe 16 | 3 i 2 

E. 

Second sample. l i | 

4 das .. ane 3 433 82 

(9) 


GLYCERINATED CALF LYMPH, ‘* PURE OULTURE BRAND,” 
S. MAW, SON, AND THOMPSON, 7-12, ALDERSdAT R- 
STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Batch G.L. 36. Date of preparation, Oct. 21st, 1898. 
Insertion success 100 per cent. Posted Nov. 2lst, 1898. 


„This lymph is guaranteed to be free from all disease germs and in 
prepared in the country under the supervision of a bacteriological 


expert and guaranteed to be absolutely aseptic and free from all 
disease germs. 


Glycerinated lymph is now strongly recommended by the Local 
Government Board and it has an additional advantage over other 
lymph in that it will retain its properties and continue to improve for a 
period of at least 10 months.“ 

Three 1s. tubes were used. One was added to agar and a 
plate poured on Dec. 6th. After four days’ growth 145 
colonies, which consisted entirely of a sporulating bacillus 
and a streptothrix, both of which resist the action of 
glycerine, had made their appearance. The gelatin plate 
contained 45 colonies ; of these five liquefied the gelatin; 
the organisms present consisted principally of a sporulat- 
ing bacillus. In the glucose-agar tube only three or four 
colonies could be seen. This sample of lymph had evidently 
been carefully es and if any fault at all could be 
found with it the criticism must be that it might possibly 
have been collected with somewhat greater care in order that 
the sporulating organisms, bacillus and streptothrix, which 
are evidently very numerous wherever calves are housed and 
their food is stored, might be kept out of the preparation. 

The second batch of this lymph, three tubes (yellow glass) 
marked G. L. 59, was obtained on Jan 30th, 1900, and was 
used on Feb. 3rd. Agar plates kept under observation 
showed no fewer than 3410 colonies, gelatin plates 3560 
colonies, and glucose agar tubes 340. This sample contained 
orange cocci in considerable numbers; these developed at 
the temperature of the body and certainly should not be 
present in a glycerinated lymph. The sample is not nearly so 
satisfactory as that obtained more than a year ago and more 
attention should at once be given to the methods by which 
it is collected, prepared, and stored. This lymph had a red 
tinge. Note the number of organisms growing at the 
temperature of the body and the large number of anaerobic 
organisms in this sample. 


TABLE XI.—Eaperiments with Lymph from Messrs Maw, Son, 
and Thompson—'' Pure Culture Brand.” 


Number of colonies. 
Period of examination after 


the sample was sent out. Agar Gelatin Glucose 
plate. i plate. agar tube. 
Firat sample. 
15 days es eeo oeo ooe ooo sos 145 45 3 or 4 
Second sample. 
4 days.. . 3410 3560 340 
(10) 


BIRMINGHAM OaLF LYMPH VACCINATION ESTABLISHMENT, 
204, VICTORIA-ROAD, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
JOHN ROUND, L. B. C. P. EDIN., DIRECTOR. 


Three large tubes each for four vaccinations, 2s. 6d., and 
one small tube for one vaccination, 6d. Source, 981,110. 
Samples sent from Birmingham Nov. 21st, 1898. 

“The enclosed vaccine must be kept ina cellar or some otber ooo! 

place, as gliycerinated calf vaccine will got stand a temperature equal to 
summer heat for any great length of time.” 
The larger tubes were used and an agar plate was made op 
Dec. 6th, 1898, when 345 colonies made their appearance on 
the agar plate. This in itself is not an excessive number and 
does not represent the real character of the lymph, but indi- 
cates that the period of exposure of the organism to the action 
of the glycerine was probably too short, or that the glycerine 
was not strong enough, as a large number of the colonies 
consisted of staphylococci, which are usually killed off in the 
glycerine conserves. A short motile bacillus in which spores 
could but rarely be demonstrated was present in small 
numbers only, but it would probably have persisted through 
any treatment. It is important to note that on a gelatis 
plate made with one of there tubes no growth of any 
kind made its appearance, whilst in a glacose-agar tube only 
a couple of colonies of anaerobic organisms developed. 
With this sample a useful addressed return post-card for the 
entering up and returning of the results obtained is sent out. 
On this should be noted The Source of Lymph,” ‘‘ Date 
when Used,” Number of Insertions Made,” Number of 
Vesicles Produced.“ Remarks.“ If the director of the 
establishment has kept a careful record of these returns be 
should now have at his command a mass of very valuable 
data. 

A second sample, three large tubes (green), labeled 
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“Source 1101,” was obtained on Jan. 30th, 1900, and plated 
outon Feb. 3rd with the following results. An agar plate 
gave 32 colonies only, the A yea plate 91, and the glucose 
agar tube 72. This is marked improvement even on the sample 
taken about 14 months earlier, but the anaerobic organisms 
should if possible be still further reduced in number by more 
careful preliminary manipulation, as the glycerine appears to 
be doing all that it could be expected to accomplish. Most 
if not all of the organisms that remain are spore-bearing 
organisms or the yellow torula that appears to resist the 
action of the glycerine. 


TABLE XUL.—Laperiments with Lymph from the Birmingham 
Calf Lymph Vaccination Establishment. 


Number of colonies. 
ER E 


Period of examination after 


the sample was sent out. “Agar. Gelatin Glucose- 
plate. plate. agar tube. 
First sample. 
15 dy cee oes 345 o | 2 
Second sample. 
4 days eee oon ese een ees: eee 32 91 12 
(11) 
PURE CALF VACCINE FROM DR. HIME’S CALF VACOINE 
INSTITUTION, 


54, HORTON-ROAD, BRADFORD. 


“As supplied to the Government in England, the Government in 

Ireland, the Egyptian army, boards of guardians, town and county 

ome luma: prioni; publ 5 oe Vaccination of calves 
on of vaccine under an t reca 

tc, sterilised before use.” R 


The sample used was not dated but was received on 
Nov. 22nd or 23rd, 1898. Tubes, 12. each. The contents 
of one tube were mixed with agar and plated out in the 
ordinary way on Dec. Ist, 1808. At the end of four days 
192 colonies had made their appearance. Amongst the 
organisms examined were a streptothrix, a motile sporulating 
bacillus, and a staphylococcus. On a gelatin plate culture 
made in the same way 45 similar colonies developed and in 
the glucose-agar 50 anaerobic organisms developed into 
colonies. It is possible that in this case the lymph had not 
been exposed to the action of the glycerine for a sufficiently 
long period ; otherwise no staphylococci should have been 
present. These staphylococci, however, were decidedly 
enfeebled, as they did not grow with anything like the vigour 
that usually characterises the growth of this organism. No 
streptococci were found. The presence of the organisms from 
which colonies developed appeared to be attributable to 
sight 3 5 3 a of enon of the lymph and 

some ect, 8 t, probably too short a 
eyerination ght, pr y time, in 

second sample (yellow glass) of this lymph was obtained 
on Jan. 30th, 1900. It appeared to be of good colour and was 
altogether an excellent-looking sample. It was in all respects 
superior to the sample obtained more than a year ago except 
that the number of anaerobic organisms developed in the 


paoe was too high. The process of glycerination has, 
wever, been well carried out, as is evident from the com- 


paratively small namber of colonies that made their appear- 
ance on the agar and gelatin plates. The following were the 
results obtained : on the agar plate, 14 colonies developed ; 
on the gelatin plate, 4 ; in the glucose-agar tube, 90. 


TABLE XUI.—Faperiments with Lymph from Dr. Hime's 
Calf Vaccine Institution, Bradford. 


Period of examination after Number of colonies. 


{ - 
s 


the sample was sent out. Agar Gelatin Glucose- 
plate. plate. agar tube. 
First sample. 
8 (or 9) days 192 45 50 
Second aampie. | 
4 days. 14 4 90 


reno ETE rane wee eer 


(12) 
THE REBMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, . 


129, SHAFTESBURY-AVENUB, CAMBRIDGE-CIBCUS, 
LONDON, W.C. 


A sample of vaccine lymph was received from this firm on 
Nov. 22nd, 1898, and was marked No. 667; 3 @ 1/-; 21. 
XI. 98.” With one of the tubes an agar plate was made on 
Dec. ist. After four days’ growth 320 colonies, which com- 
prised a rose-coloured micrococcus, very small, similar to 
that seen in other samples, a staphylococcus, a yellow 
sarcina, along with a number of short non-motile bacilli, bad 
developed. On the gelatin plate there were 15 colonies. 
In the glucose-agar tube 50 colonies had grown. Some of 
the organisms present in this specimen should have been 
eliminated by the glycerine. 

A second sample of lymph (No. 102), contained in three 
tubes, was obtained on Jan. 30th, 1900, and was plated out 
on Feb. 3rd with the following results. On the agar plate 
4070 colonies r on the gelatin plate 48 colonies 
of aerobic organisms, hay bacillus, potato bacillus, and cocoi ; 
aud in the glucose-agar tube 220 colonies of anaerobic organ- 
isms. This result is far from satisfactory; it may be due to 
imperfect glycerination, to some want of care in collection, 
or even to both of these causes. 


TABLE XIV.—Zuperiments with Lymph from the Rebman 
Publishing Company, London. 


; Number of colonies. 
Period of examination after the 
sample was sent out. Agar Gelatin Glucore- 
plate. plate. agar tube. 
First sample. 
10 days eee eoo ooe ooe 320 15 50 
Second sample. 
4 days ese eee eee eee eon eee eee 4070 48 220 


In order to have some basis for comparison and to obtain 

a standard which manufacturers might reasonably also be 
ted to attain to by careful collection and glycerination 

half a dozen tubes of the Local Government Board lymph 
were procured on Feb. 6th, 1900, and plate and other 
cultivations were made at once from three of the tubes. On 
the agar plate 258 colonies developed, on the gelatin 
plate four, and in the gluoose-agar tube 20 colonies. 


TABLE XV.— Experimente with Lymph from the Local 
Government Board Laboratories. 


Number of colonies. 
Period of examination after 


the sample was sent out. Agar Gelatin Glucose- 
plate. plate. agar tube. 
One sample only. 
4 days.. ee 268 4 20 


The contents of one of these tubes being found to weigh 
0:05 gramme the above numbers and this weight were 
taken as the standards with which to compare the other 
lymphs examined. The tubea in which the makers supply. 
their lymph vary very greatly in size and the quantity of 
vaccine lymph contained in each varies in a corresponding 
degree. In order to obtain accurate data for comparison 
the contents of one of the tubes obtained from each maker or 
agent were weighed and the number of organisms in each 
unit of weight, 0:05 gramme, calculated out. These results 
are set forth in the following table in which the standard 
lymph, Local Government Board, is printed in black letter. 
Those who take an interest in this question may construct 
for their own use a co nding table for the vaccines 
examined at the earlier dates. These are the results obtained 
with the vaccines as at present sent out, and are given to 
show the point to which practice and experience have brought 
the oe purveyors of vaccine lymph who now supply the 
market. 
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TABLE XVI. — Vaccine Lymph. Relative Bacterial Purity 
of Samples received during the Last Week of January, 
1900. Number of Colonies present rer 0:05 Gramme are 
here caloulated out for Purposes of Comparison. 


Number of colonies per 


Weight of 0-05 
vaco material gramme, 
Ronron pee used for Agar ‘Gelatin! Glucose- 
experiment.] plate. | plate. | agar tube. 
V 
Grammes | 
1. Dr. Renner's Establish- 
ment for Vaccination with 0046 2 17 2 
Calf Lymph nn 
2. Messrs. Ferris and Co., : 
Briatol eee con eee eee } 007 2 0 8 
3. Dr. Hime's Calf Vaccine 
Institution, Bradford... } 007 19 3 63 
4. Birmingham Calf) 
Lymph accination 0042 38 108 85 
Establishment. 5 
5. Institut de Vaccine : 
Animale, Paris.. 025 151 | 1733 13 
6. Jenner Institute for} 
Calf Lymph e e E | 0°05 235 145 40 
7. Local Government |! 
Board eee 20 0 eee eee re 0°06 238 4 20 
8. Dr. Chaumier (Animal 
Vaccine Establishment), 0'107 576 70 37 
Paris eee eee ooe ove ene 
9. Association for the 
Supply of Pure Vaccine 0053 1490 35 61 
Lymph, 12, Pall Mall East 
10. Dr. Warlomont’s Gly- 
cerinated Calf Vaccine 0 044 2237 34 131 
11. Pure Culture“ Brand, 
8. Maw, Son, and Thomp- 006 2841 2966 283 
son eee een wae eee eee eee 
12. The Rebman Publishing 
Company e ...0 0. ee , 0-065 3130 87 169 
13. Faulkner's Pure Rellable 
Glycerinated Calf Vaccine 0:034 6882 42 206 
Lympmmnnne . ane 
REMARKS. 


Whenever a large number of staphylococci remained in 
the lymph at the time that the plates were made the period 
of glycerination had not been sufficiently prolonged. In 
one case we had ample evidence of this, as on the eighth 
day there were 3200 colonies, mostly staphylococci, on the 
gelatin plate; on the thirty-fifth day this number had fallen 
to 10 and on the one hundred and twenty-fifth day to five, so 
that, although the lymph was not what could be called a 
satisfactory lymph at the time that it was sent out, the 
method of preparation was apparently good and the number 
of organisms had been brought to what may be held to 
be a normal level at the end of five weeks and probably 
before that period. Such a result as this was to be expected, 
as until the fall force of public opinion could be brought 
to bear on the manufacturers of vaccine the fact that a 
lymph gave 100 per cent. of successful insertions would 
carry far more weight in deciding whether a lymph should 
be sent out or not than the mere presence or absence of a 
certain number of organisms. As a matter of fact, most of 
these organisms, or at any rate such as could be examined, 
were staphylococci, and although they were probably 
ordinary skin staphylococci we cannot blind ourselves to 
the possibility that such organisms might be of a noxious 
character. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF VARIATION IN BACTERIOLOGICAL 
PURITY. 

Where the number of organisms in any sample is high it 
must be assumed, not that they are necessarily so in other 
samples of the same brand, but that the numbers prob- 
ably vary in different samples. Certain samples have 
been tested and found to be free from, or to contain 
a comparatively small number of, micro-organisms ; others 
treated in apparently exactly the same way, but perhaps 
not collected with the same amount of care, have been 
accepted as being equally free from any considerable 
number of organisms, but they have been found to contain 
considerable numbers. This is an important point, for 
where these organisms are present in large numbers it 


must be assumed that those special samples have not 
been bacteriologically examined before they were put on 
the market, and although the organisms themselves may be 
of insignificant importance and may be quite incapable of 
acting pathogenically we have evidence that a sufficiently 
careful look-out is not being kept. Under such conditions 
slight flaws and irregularities not be easily detected, 
and the danger of a bad sample of lymph (from the bacterio- 
logical point of view) coming into use will not be fully 
guarded against. It is from this standpoint that we wish 
to call attention not only to those lympbs in which the 
number of micro-organisms is high but also to those ir 
which it varies most, in order that those who are respon- 
sible for their production may bring them into line as regards 
bacterial purity with the best supplies on the market. 


IMPORTANCE OF CARE AND CLEANLINESS IN THB 
PRELIMINARY PROCESSES. 


After examining these various lymphs we have come to the 
conclusion that most of those who are engaged in the 
preparation of vaccine lymph are fully -impressed with 
the necessity for careful glycerination, but we are not 
satisfied that the necessity for preliminary cleanliness and 
antiseptic precautions accompanying the preparation and 
collection of the lymph is equally fully appreciated or, 
at any rate, allowing that it is appreciated, that these 
5 are always carried out in detail. Where so much 

as to be left to stable keepers and assistants, who, in the 
first instance at any rate, can have no idea of the great 
importance of attending to the minute details essential 
to success in the preparation of pure lymph, the most 
constant care is required on the part of managers and 
directors. Although we are of the opinion that the heads 
of departments are thoroughly competent to carry out this 
work themselves we are convinced that in one or two 
instances, owing perhaps to imperfect supervision, vaccine 
lymph has been allowed to be put into circulation 
which, though perfectly satisfactory in its action and 
probably sufficiently carefully selected to do its work pro- 
perly, does not come up to the standard of good glycerinated 
lymph, which should contain none but spore-bearing 
organisms and these in very small numbers. The bedding 
of calves, of course, contains numerous spore-bearing bacilli 
and these may readily find their way into vacoine unless the 
greatest care is taken in collecting it and in keeping out 
dust daring the process of preparation. Of these spore- 
bearing organisms a certain proportion are anaerobic and can 
only be grown under anaerobic conditions, as, for example, 
in glucose-agar tubes. 


THE STANDARDS BY WHICH A LYMPH SHOULD BE 
JUDGED. 

The following are some of the features that should 
characterise a fairly good lymph. Any lymph which fails 
in any of these points should be looked upon as not being 
perfectly satisfactory, and we should suggest that medical 
men who have trouble with their lymph should make 
inquiries on the points here suggested. Of course, each 
vaccinator soon finds out for himself with what brands he 
obtains the most consistently successful insertions, and on 
this matter it is easy enough for him to satisfy himself; 
but for those who are commencing or who desire to deter- 
mine which is the best vaccine of a series the following notes 
may be of some assistance. 


Do ‘*SEASONAL VARIATIONS” OCCUR? 


It has been suggested that the period of the year at which 
the vaccine is taken has something to do with the activity of 
the vaccine ; it has also been maintained that vaccinations 
done in hot weather, even from lymph taken during cold 
weather, are not so efficient as those done in cold weather. 
We have made inquiries on this point, and although it is 
exceedicgly difficult to get very definite statistics we are 
satisfied that, given a healthy condition of the animal and 
an active virus to begin with, there is no difference that need 
enter into the calculations of those supplying and using 
vaccine lymph. It should be pointed out, however, that 
during warm weather calves appear to be mach more subject 
to intestinal troubles and to slight or even marked variations 
of temperature, and it appears to be the general experi- 
ence that it is unwise to use the vaccine from animals 
thus affected: first, because of the altered condition 
of the tissues during the febrile attacks, and there- 
fore the altered reaction to the vaccine lymph; and secondly. 


— 
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suggest that the maker should be 
apprised of the fact that the glycerination is not 
‘ed out and that any stook of lymph 
should be returned. When the number is not 80 large, 2 

or 300 say, an examination should at once pe made for the 


because under these conditions micro-organisms are not 
only more rapidly developed in and near the animal, 
bat also because it is more difficult to keep them under 
control where the secretions are materially altered. These 
' organisms making their way into the lymph cause a 

‘a deterioration of the vaccine and render its puri- 
fcation mach more difficult. The season itself, then, 
need not be taken into consideration except in so far 
as it affects the health of the calf. Still dealing 
with the animal, we should recommend that no vaccine 
l be used until a post-mortem examination has been 

e by a veterinary surgeon accustomed to make these 
d until he has declared the animal to be free 
from tuberculosis or any other infective disease. Here the 
injection of tuberculin peforeband might give information as 
to the presence or absence of tuberculosis, but as these calves 


spore-bearing organisms. The plates should then be pour 
and examined at the end of four days. If the number of 


wise if he does not use the lymph. It may be sound, and 
probably is, but he will feel justified in refusing to accept 


of cleanliness, or of strict antiseptic precautions, but also of 


been taken and before it is distributed there is every facility 
imperfect glycerination. 


for making, and therefore every reason to insist upon, & 
mortem examination and the definite certification that 


such an examination has been made. 


Macroscopic IMPURITIES. 

As it is impossible for any medical man to inspect vaccine 
establishments for himself and to see that everything is done 
with antiseptic precautions and under cleanly conditions, 
be must rely to a very great extent upon the bacteriological 
eramination of the lymph for evidence on these points. 
little blood is in itself in the case of calf lymph no impurity, 
bat we should prefer to have the blood absent, not only from 
the æsthetic point of view, but also from the point of 
view that the absence of blood: indicates a certain amount 


vaccine vesicles which arrive at so-called maturity” at a 
somewhat later period than do the venio er produced by 


vaccine lymph. The fact may be recalled that in cases 

herpes staphylococci, and even streptococci, have frequently 
been described as the causal agents of first the vesicles 
and then of the pustules that are produced in tha 
disease. Of course, it now appears to be fully recognised 
that the production of a vesicle is due to the rapid 
action of a stimulating substance which promotes the. 


exudation of a clear fuid, accompanied by & certain number 


of leucocytes, into the spaces in and immediately aa 
t 


the cuticle. This irritant may be of various 
oubt—been allowed to make their way | may consist of the products of micro-organisms or it may be 
into the pulp. The hairs in themselves are not harmful, but the active principle of cantharides, or, again, it may be, as 


tation of the presence of hairs being that they came 


deen taken. The number of micro-organisms that may cling to | organisms associated 
more cloudy, from an increase in the 


on which all practitioners should insist is that the date of | number of leucocytes, whilst it is only later, when apparently 
f the skin, especially the pus-producing 
in to 


recommend tbat the lymph should be used should be given 
exert their chemiotaxic plus & necrotic effect that the 
Of some of the samples examined we should say—from | trae pustule is formed. In vaccination the pustulation 
our experience of them at different periods—that when they | seems to be due entirely to the action of these pyo- 
came to us they had not been subjected to the action of the | geni so that the fewer of these there 
glycerine for a sufficiently long period; and it should be | are in the lymph and the cleaner the vaccinated surface 
possible for those who wish to examine the lymph to deter- is kept the longer will be the stage of vesiculation 
mine whether the excess of organisms is due to imperfect (and probably the greater the protection afforded) and the 
or insufficiently prolonged glycerination or whether it is due | later the appearance of pus-formation. - In fact, if the pus 
to flaws in the methods of collection and preparation. ganisms could be kept out of the vesicle altogether 
there is no reason to doubt that trae scabbing might 


METHOD AND INTERPRETATION OF BACTERIOLOGICAL occur without the interven y 
EXAMINATION. kind, the vesicle drying up to form a scab which would 
time the irritated surface beneath it. 


of the elements of bacteriology, it is practicable for almost | We have ample 
everyone to determine for himself whether & lymph is presence of pus- producing organisms in vaccine lymph 
tly interfere with the characteristic appear- 
maker that the vaccine lymph when fresh or when freshly | ance of e vaccine vesicle, though there is always 
glycerinated gives from 95 to 100 per cent. of successful | a tendency to the production both of vesiculation 
insertions, that the glycerination took place on & certain | and of pus at a comparatively early stage, the period 
date, and that the calf from which the lymph was taken of vesiculation being somewhat shortened. It must 
was free from tuberculous or other infective disease. All he be insisted upon that vesiculation and pustulation—not, 
need do is to test a tube now and again in the following | of course, with the characteristic . appearances of the true 
fashion. From avy of the bacteriological apparatus makers | vaccination vesicle, but with a superficial likeness that is 
obtain half-a-dozen pairs of Petri s flat glass dishes p boil them | not always differentiated except by the very careful observer 
lead those who are not on the look-out for this spurious 


t them into the condition to assume that, because they have had such 


piece of clean paper and put aside until required f have had a successful insertion ; with the result that it has 


From any bacteriological supply agent obtain two or three | been claimed that cases vaccina 
shortly followed by successful revaccination in which the 


tabes each of nutrient gelatin, nutrient agar, and of 2 per cent. 
r appearances have been perfectly typical, the fact being that 
If the vaccine lymph has been carefully collected and the | the supposed primary vaccination was nothing more than 
d pustulation, not of the true vaccine type, 
organisms growing in any of these media should be small but with sufficient superficial resemblance thereto to be 
{f the number growing is very large, that is, 
up to anything like 500 in the vaccine for That the proper vaccine organism exerts a very distinct 
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action on the skin—the histological changes are well 
described in Dr. Copeman’s Milroy Lectures‘—is now fully 
recognised, and the more active the vaccine the wider 
the area beyond the scarification in which the reaction and 
vesiculation take place. It must be remembered, however, 
that a second factor in determining the extent of this 
vesiculation is the depth of the scarification, and a weak 
lymph with a deep scarification may in some instances give 
as extended a reaction and as marked and large a vesiculation 
as a stronger vaccine applied to a more superficial scarifica- 
tion. Speaking generally, however, the first statement holds 
good. Moreover, as has already been mentioned, the most 
typical vesiculation, but one running a somewhat slow 
course, is obtained by means of vaccine lymph that 
contains no ‘‘extraneous” organisms or only a few of the 
innocuous spore-bearing organisms above mentioned. In 
connexion with this statement it must be remembered 
that many organisms which exert little or no effect on 
healthy resistant tissues are, under certain circumstances, 
able through their products or when introduced together 
with other organisms to set up irritation of the cutaneous 
or subcutaneous tissues, especially when introduced in 
large quantities. We therefore consider that the presence 
of a large number even of so-called innocuous organisms 
may, quite apart from their action on the lymph itself, 
exert a deleterious action on weakened or devitalised 
tissues. Such lymphs may, when perfectly fresh and in 
healthy people, be relied upon to do their work properly, but 
if kept for a time and used for the vaccination of unhealthy 
persons they may give rise to unpleasant and irritating 
consequences. 

One statement that may be accepted without reserve is 
that if the lymph be free from bacteria (especially strepto- 
cocci and staphylococci) and typical vesicles slow of develop- 
ment with little inflammatory areola and late in coming to 
maturity be obtained there need be no fear that the patient 
is not properly vaccinated. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. During the last three years there has certainly been a 
marked general improvement in the character of the lymph 
sup lied from various sources. 

. The ‘‘ extraneous” bacteria have not yet been brought 
down to a constant quantity and very few of the brands 
that were examined, even allowing for accidental con- 
tamination in those cases where only three or four colonies 
were found, were sterile on all occasions. Certain brands, 
however, were superior in this respect to others. 

3. From a consideration of those brands that were 
examined and re-examined we are compelled to come to the 
conclusion that in certain instances the process of glycerina- 
tion had been imperfectly carried out. It may be that the 
lymph had not been stored sufficiently long after being 
glycerinated or, on the other hand, that the mixing had not 
been sufficiently well carried out or too small a quantity of 
glycerine had been used. 

4. In a few cases, as will be readily gathered from the 
tables, the collection of the lymph had not been carried out 
under sufficiently strict conditions of cleanliness and with 
proper antiseptic precautions, the presence of a com- 
paratively large number of sporulating and anaerobic 
organisms giving evidence of such laxity. 

5. The presence of a large number of organisms on the 
agar plates affords evidence that sufficient precautions had 
not been taken to remove the organisms usually found on or 
in the appendages of the skin and we suggest that special 
attention should be paid to this point. 

6. Where the glycerination is properly carried out there 
appears to be little danger of the occurrence of active tubercle 
bacilli in vaccine lymph. We are glad to see, however, that 
most of those who send out vaccine lymph make a point of 
having a post-mortem examination made of the carcass of 
the calf before the lymph is distributed for use. 

7. The use of calf lymph entirely does away with 
any danger of the transmission of syphilis through the 
agency of vaccine matter. The presence of a small quantity 
of blood, therefore, is not considered to be of any import- 
ance except, as we have pointed out, that it indicates that 
perhaps more care might have been taken in the collection 
of the sample. It may, however, be pointed out that it has 
been proved, by recent experiments that the presence of blood, 
even in small quantities, in vaccine lymph exerts a marked 
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deteriorating influence. The lymph rapidly loses some of 
its potency, the activity falls more rapidly, and extraneous 
organisms develop more readily than in lymph so collected 
that it is not tinged with blood. 

8. We are strongly of the opinion that no sample of 
lymph should be sent out from the makers until it has been 
under the action of glycerine for a month, except for 
purposes of export or when supplied to those vaccination 
officers who understand the action of the glycerine and of 
the necessity for allowing it time to exert its full power of 
eliminating all ‘‘ extraneous ” organisms. 

9. A bacteriological examination should be made of every 
batch of lymph that is sent out, and not only the percertage 
of insertion successes should be given, but the number of 
organisms, both aerobic and anaerobic, spore-bearing and 
non-spore-bearing, with the time at which the test was made, 
should be marked on every tube or set of tubes. 

10. We are thoroughly satisfied that, so long as the non- 
spore-bearing organisms are eliminated and the spore-bearing 
and anaerobic organisms reduced to a minimum, it is not 
necessary to send out absolutely sterile lymph. These 
spore-bearing and anaerobic organisms are —except when the 
lymph is taken from diseased animals, which should never 
be the case—entirely innocuous, and it is far better to 
recognise this fact than to make a pretence of sending out 
sterile lymph which in many cases has never been ‘' plated 
for organisms at all. 

11. It should be recognised that the less there is left for 
the glycerine to do the better and more permanent will be 
the quality and action of the vaccine lymph. With healthy 
animals, great cleanliness, strict antiseptic precautions in 
regard to the skin, the hands of the operator, the instru- 
ments, and the capillary tubing, the fewer will be, not only 
the organisms that may be eliminated by glycerine, but also 
the spore-bearing aerobic and anaerobic organisms. 

12. Taking them as a whole the vaccine lymphs, as already 
stated, are of much greater purity than we expected to find 
them. Improvements had already been made at the time 
that the first experiments were systematically carried out, 
whilst from our later examinations it is evident that still 
further improvement has been made during the past year. 

We shall make periodical examinations until we find that 
the whole of the vagcine lymphs that remain on the market 
are equal to the best brands now supplied. 

We publish these figures with a full sense of the responsi- 
bility that we assume in connexion with the future of 
vaccination. Now that the characters of a good calf lymph 


are known and that the possibility of obtaining such a lymph 


free from pathogenic germs and from all but a few spore- 
bearing organisms has been demonstrated the great objection 
to vaccination bas been done away with. Good calf lymph 
may be fully utilised and its beneficial effects obtained 
without any fear of accidental contamination of any kind 
being introduced—except from the patient or his surround- 
ings—entering into the calculations of the operator. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FIG. 1.—Jenner Institute for Calf Lymph. Photograph of gelatin 
plate made 71 days after it was received which developed 13 colonies. 

Fig. 2.—Dr. Chaumler's Animal Vaccine Establishment. . 
of Rilati plate made 71 days after it was received on which developed 
41 colonies. 

Fig. 3.— Ferris and Co, Bristol. Photograph of gelatin plate made 
123 days after it was received, which developed four colonies. 

Fic. 4.—Faulkner’s Glycerinated Calf Vaccine Lymph. Photograph 
a gelatin plate made 71 days after it was received, on which 570 colonie 
developed. 

Fla 5.— Pr. Warlomont’s Glycerinated Calf Vaccine. Photograph of 
a gelatin plate made 71 days after it was received on which developed 
eight colonies. 

1G. 6.—Association for the Supply of Pure Vaccine Lymph. Photo- 

graph of a gelatin plate made 125 days after it was received on which 
five colonies developed. ° 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CONSUMPTION AND OTHER FORMS OF TUBERCULOSIS.—The 
Devon and Cornwall branch of this society held its annual 
meeting at Plymouth on April 19th under the presidency of 
the Mayor (Mr. J. Pethick). An influential committee was 
appointed to promote the provision of a sanatorium for the 
treatment of consumption among the poorer classes in Devon 
and Cornwall. The chairman stated that he hoped the 
outcome of the meeting would be the establishment of â 
sanatorium on Dartmoor. The Earl of Mount-Edgcumbe was 
re-elected president, Dr. R. H. Clay was appointed chairman, 
Mr. T. Bulteel honorary treasurer, and Dr. F. G. Bushnell 
honorary secretary. 
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president of the association, M. Pol de Mont, and the 
members of the committee are not directly blamed, but it is 
suggested that there is a doubt as to whether the funds 
which they were called upon to administer were used to the 
best advantage. The expedition appears to have started 
under disadvantageous circumstances and jealousies were 
aroused on the voyage out. Some members of the corps 
were treated as second-class passengers, others were 
relegated to the third class, and on one occasion 
when the former were treated with champagne the 
latter were deprived of their accustomed beer because 
they did not show sufficient respect to the leaders of the 
expedition. Two members of the corps threatened one 
another with knives and revolvers; two others fought a 
formal duel. One medical man constantly quarrelled with a 
colleague and some of the German members treated three 
Englishmen who were on board with revolting brutality 
(brutalité révoltante), of which details are not given. 
Discord quickly reigned even amongst the privileged members 
of the second class. One lady refused to sit at table with 
other lady members of the ambulance whose proceedings 
appeared to her to be reprehensible. The members of the 
corps who travelled as third-class passengers suffered a great 
deal of discomfort from being crowded with emigrants who 
came on board at Lisbon, at Naples, at Port Said, and at 
Aden, and amongst whom a want of cleanliness was a 
marked and general characteristic. At Lorenzo Marques 
some of the German members caused trouble by their 
imprudence in having introduced into their baggage offensive 
weapons unfit for the use of peacefal men. The Belgian 
members of the expedition who started with good outfits 
were annoyed by the loss of more than half their effects. 
However, the arrival of the corps at Pretoria in some degree 
compensated for the discomforts of the voyage. Things 
began to look better. A banquet was organised, but the 
gaiety was unfortunately again blighted by the conduct of 
some of the members. One lady caused offence to the Puritan 
population by smoking cigarettes at the banquet, at the 
termination of which there was a 
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From a military point of view there is little or no news to 
be recorded from the theatre of war. What there is points to 
the movements of three bodies of our troops bearing down to 
the relief of Wepener, these being so concerted and arranged 
as to envelope the Boer forces in that neighbourhood and cut 
off their retreat to the north. Whether we shall succeed 
or not in this manceuvre—and success looks very prob- 
able—must be shortly known. As regards Lord Roberts's 
intentions and strategical plans it is needless to say 
that we can pretend to no more knowledge than 
“the man in the street,” who has during the present 
war been credited with an amount of information and 
speculative sagacity (to say nothing of foolishness) to which 
be has not hitherto aspired. Unless we are much mistaken 
we may surmise, however, that what was understood to be 
the original plan of the campaign will be soon undertaken— 
namely, an invasion of the Transvaal in force at more than 
one point, the advancing columns converging towards Pretoria 
as a common centre and objective, and with that end in view 
every preparation is now being made and completed. Lord 
Roberte’s force at Bloemfontein alone must number 70,000 
men at least (probably more), and the provisioning of such 
a force, together with the requisite supply of the munitions 

of war, hospital service, and all the et oeteras, is a more 
etapendous undertaking than most people can realise. 
Everything, it must be remembered, has to be shipped from 
this country to the Cape and then has to be transported 
across South Africa to the point where needed. 
The relief of Mafeking seems, to everybody’s great regret, 
to have dropped out of the calculations, but only tem- 
ly, we earnestly hope. The British army as a whole is 
thy and well supplied and all arms of the service are 
present in due proportions; the men are in excellent spirits 
and are looking forward to the work before them. What 


amount of opposition they will have to encounter must soon 

parent, It looks as if there might be some hard 
fighting; but, on the other hand, it may turn out that, as 
in the case of the big American civil war, once the Transvaal 
has been penetrated it may prove to be softer” than antici- 
pated and the Boer defence may unexpectedly collapse. 

From the latest information from Bloemfontein we learn 
that there were some cases of sickness in the field 
hospitals (not a high percentage), most of them being due to 
enteric fever and dysentery. The casualty returns show 
how numerous are the cases and how apparently widespread 
are these disease-causes. Through the kind codperation of 
Sir William MacCormac especially, as well as through other 
of our correspondents at the theatre of war, the readers 
of THE LANCET have been supplied with admirable and 
most instructive information on the surgical aspects of the war 
and on numerous points of medical, sanitary, and other 
interest connected therewith. It is some source of gratifica- 
tion to learn that the Mauser rifle, if a very effective 
military weapon, nevertheless is a relatively merciful one in 
the character of the wounds which it inflicts. The war has 
brought home to us and to the world, among other things, the 
increased intensity and extent of the fire-zone due to the use 
of the latest and most improved weapons and smokeless 

wder and the extreme difficulty of scouting except perhaps 

balloons, or of ascertaining the way in which entrench- 
ments have been affected by any artillery fire anticipatory 
to infantry attack. Our experience with the Boers has also 
shown the great power and strength of a defensive warfare 
conducted by an enemy knowing every inch of the country 
and kept well informed by spies in all directions. 


THB BELGIAN AMBULANCE FOR THE BOERS. 

The efficient treatment of the sick and wounded in war- 
time is a matter which commends itself to all civilised people 
without distinction of race, of religion, or of party. The 
excellence of the Royal Army Medical Corps in the present 
war in South Africa has deserved and has reveived unstinted 

We are sorry to learn that the Belgian ambulance 
sent out to assist the Boers has been less successful—that is, 
if we may believe the account given by Le Matin, a journal 
published at Antwerp. According to paper the manage- 
ment of the Belgian ambulance was by no means ideal and 
the results obtained have been far from satisfactory. The 


general disposition 


amongst the members of the ambulance to indulge in a 
free fight. The rest of the story may be briefly told. In 
the end the corps broke up. The Germans joined the 
combatants. The ladies dispersed, with the exception of 


the one who had smoked cigarettes, and she alone remained. 
to carry out her original mission of treating the wounded. 
On the whole, perhaps, it may be admitted that ambulances 


are not always managed better on the continent. 


CONVALESCENTS RETURNED FROM THE WAB. 


The editor of Guy’s Hospital Gazette sends us a long and 
interesting communication from Mr. Francis E. Fremantle 
who is attached as surgeon to No. 1 General Hospital, 
Wynberg. We abstract the following from the complete 
paper which will appear in Guy's Hospital Gazette :— 

7 The hospital ship Avoca belonging to the British India 
Steamship Company displaces some 3:00 tons She was 
transformed into a hospital ship at Darban within a fortnight 
at a cost of something under £6000 and was designed to 
carry some 200 cases in cots and bunks—mostly swing cote— 
and 150 in hammocks. ...... The medical staff consisted of 
sergeants and orderlies of the R.A.M.O., civilian orderlies 
and compounders, and of four civilian surgeons, all under the 
principal medical officer, Major Butterworth, R.A.M.O., 
who was in charge of the wounded troops on board, 
as well as of the medical and nursing staffs. The 
nursing staff consists of six civilian nurses and onë 
nursing superintendent of the Army Nursing Service. ...... 
The medical officers consisted of the ship's surgeon—Mr. 
H. Hart Jackson—acting also as civilian surgeon; Mr. J. F. 
Dell, an old Guy’s man and a veteran traveller; Dr. 
Matthews, a prominent senior Uitlander at Johannesburg ; 
and Mr. Fremantle. They divided the cases abont equally 
between them and took it in turn to be on duty as orderly 
medical officer for night work, for inspection of the sanitary 
and culinary arrangements, and for visiting the wards at 
meal-times to hear and inquire into complaints about the 
food. In general health, it may be said, the men picked up 
to a most marked extent on their voyage of 23 days, despite 
a week’s rolling and consequent nausea and discomfort. 
Such improvement was due to several causes—generous feed- 
ing, both in quality and kind, absolute rest, the moral effect 
of nearing home, and in some cases also the treatment 
received, both medical and physical. The men, too, in the 
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first instance are in good health, usually first-rate health, and 
they are all select men. 

The following table analyses the cases with regard to 
their main cause of being invalided home:—Surgical ; 
Gunshot wounds, 83; shell wounds, 13; contusions, 6; 
venereal diseases, 39; and other surgical affections, 25. 
Medical; Dysentery, 71; rheumatism, 44; enteric fever, 9; 
heat stroke, 7; and other medical affections, 40. 

„This list probably gives a fair idea of the invalidings at 
the height of a campaign. At an earlier stage there would 
be comparatively few medical cases; at a later the pro- 
portion of medical cases, especially those of enteric fever, 
would be considerably increased. The proportion of gunshot- 
to shell-wounds is interesting as indicating to some extent the 
comparative value of the Boer artilleryand small arms. Bat 
this propor don; or rather disproportion, is exaggerated in this 
list, inasmuch as shell-wounds are usually the most ragged 
and the most extensive and therefore the most fatal. Fewer 
cases of shell-wounds survive to be invalided home. It is 
interesting to note that all but one of the 13 officers invalided 
home were surgical cases and that the only exception was a 
case of nervous exhaustion. This is probably due to two causes. 
Firstly, on account of greater care and general cleanliness, 
and use of filtered and bottled waters when possible, officers 
are less liable to infection. Secondly, officers convalescent 
from moderately severe illness are often useful at the base, 
if not at the front, whereas private soldiers and non-com- 
missioned officers in the same condition are often unfit even 
for garrison duty. The above classification refers only to the 
main cause of the invaliding of each patient. But many 

tients returned as cases of gunshot-wound developed 

ysentery in hospital ; cases invalided for dysentery had often 
had some slight wound previously and had returned to duty 
before being taken ill; several had multiple wounds; some had 
multiple diseases ; and thus it comes about that the writer’s 
note-book includes some 150 wounds and 80 cases of dysentery. 
The wounds are classified as follows:—A. Head and neck: 
(1) Cranium, 8; (2) face, 3; (3) eye, 5; (4) ear, 1; (5) 
neck, 4. B. Chest: (1) Penetrating, 11; (2) non-penetrat- 
ing, 3. O. Abdomen, 5. D. Extremities: (1) Bones, 37; 
(2) joints, 9; (3) large blood-vessels, 5; (4) large nerves, 
11; (5) uncomplicated, 52.” The paper concludes with 
brief descriptions of cases which are both interesting and 
instructive. 


ARRIVAL OF THE MAINE. 


The American hospital ship Maine arrived at Southampton 
on April 23rd. Within an hour of her arrival the whole 
of the sick and wounded were removed in the ambulance 
train to Netley, where they were admitted to the great 
base hospital. Arrangements had been made by the execu- 
tive committee for giving a fitting welcome to the Maine, 
but the plans were frustrated as the committee found on 
arriving at Southampton that the ship had arrived three 
hours previously. In expectation of the arrival the quay 
had been decorated with British and American flags. 
The Maine was flying on her mizzen the Union 
Jack with the Red Cross presented before her departure 
by the Duke of Connaught, the Stars and Stripes floated from 
the foremast and the transport flag from the stern. She 
brought home 151 men and 12 officers. About 50 of the cases 
were surgical. Nearly all the patients were convalescent. 
Lady Randolph Churchill said that the Maine had returned 
because the hospitals since the relief of Ladysmith had 
become congested and all the hospital ships were full. The 
progress of the cases was most satisfactory during the 
voyage. On April 24th Lady Randolph Churchill with some 
of the committee visited the men from the Maine at the 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley, and distributed pipes to 
them, the convalescent men being on the lawn in front of 
the hospital. 


(NOTES FROM SIR WILLIAM Mac CORMAC.) 
(Concluded from p. 1158.) 


In concluding the series of letters upon the medical 
arrangements of the South African campaign which I have 
addressed to you I should like to draw attention to the 
following criticisms and remarks, and considering the extent 
and nature of the work that I have personally investigated 
and assisted in I consider these may be regarded as of 
interest. 

During my four months of service with the army as con- 
sulting surgeon I have visited Cape Colony on three separate 


occasions and Natal the same number of times. I have been 
intimately associated with the officers and men of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps and their civilian assistants in the base 
general hospitals, the stationary field hospitals, and the 
field hospitals in camp, on the march, in the hospital tents, 
and in the operating tents. I bave been with the wounded 
as they were brooght in from the field; have travelled with 
them during their journeys in the hospital trains down the 
lines of communication ; have been consulted as regards the 
more serious cases in all these hospitals and also in 

of those on board the hospital ships, all of which I have 
visited ; have inspected and worked in all of the base hos- 
pitals; and I now append a list of the medical units with 
which I have been associated. 

General hospitals —No. 1, at Wynberg, Oape Colony (500 
beds); No. 2, at Wynberg, Cape Colony (500 beds); No. 3, 
at Rondebosch, Cape Colony (500 beds); No. 4, at Mooi 
river, Natal (500 beds); Maritzburg General Hospital (1200 
beds); and the Portland Hospital at Rondebosch (100 beds). 

Hospitals on the lines of communication.— Kimberley Civil 
Hospital (270 beds); Military Hospital at Kimberley (96 
beds); Nazareth House College Hospital (96 beds); No. 4 
Stationary Field Hospital at Obieveley (500 beds) ; Estcourt 
Hospital (School House Convent, 100 beds); Agricultural 
Hali Hospital at East London (200 beds); No. 3 Stationary 
Field Hospital at Frere (200 beds); and Intombi Hospital, 
Ladysmith (1900 beds). 

Field hospitals (100 stretchers each, on the move).—Two 
at Naauwpoort (Jan. 20th); one at Rensberg (Jan. 22nd) ; 
four at Chieveley at the battle of Colenso (Dec. 15th, 1899) ; 
one at Chieveley (Feb. 11th); and the Cape Volunteer Field 
Hospital at Orange River (Feb. 17th). 

Hospital trains.—Two in Natal (frequently) and one in 
Cape Colony. 

Hospital ships.—The 8.8. Nubia, 479 beds; the s.s. Lismore 
Castle, 242 beds; the s.s. Trojan, 160 beds; the 8.8. Orcana, 
320 beds; the s.s. Spartan, 130 beds; the s.s. Princess of 
Wales, 184 beds; the s.s. Maine, 136 beds; and thes.s. Aroca, 
378 beds. 

Besides the above there are the Medical Reserve Depot 
and train at Durban and the German Hospital at Jacobsdal 
(90 beds). 

All the units above enumerated have been described 
and criticised in detail in my letters, and a few general 
remarks upon the workers in them may not now be out of 

lace. 
j ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 


The professional surgical effectiveness shown by the 
officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps during my inti- 
mate connexion with them whilst they have struggled with 
difficulties of location, transit, want of water, and a hundred 
and one other impediments never experienced in a civil 
hospital in peace, is, in my opinion, of a very satisfactory 
character, and everything has been done which one could 
possibly suggest under the varying circumstances for the 
comfort and skilful treatment of the wounded. 

The rapidity and completeness with which large field 
hospitals were conveyed by road or rail, unpacked, and 
re-erected, reflect great credit upon the organising powers 
of the officers and the effective carrying out of their orders 
by the hard-working and patient non-commissioned officers 
and men of the corps under them. My letters will bave 
sufficiently illustrated these facts, but attention may be 
particularly drawn to the letter in THE LANCET of Jan. 20tb, 
p. 184, descriptive of the Battle of Colenso. 


JUNIOR CIVILIAN SURGEONS. 


The young surgeons at present employed with the army 
have been of great professional assistance on account of the 
inadequacy in point of numbers of the officers of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. They have been attached to the 
various stationary hospitals and several have been sent to 
the front to replace wounded or sick officers of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. Many of these surgeons who have 
held responsible junior hospital appointments have shown 
that surgical skill which might be expected of them. Others 
have not shown the same standard of excellence in their 
work, their experiences in general practice obviously not 
having qualified them so well for military surgery. 

It must be remembered that these gentlemen are employed 
for very little beyond actual professional work and that, 
therefore, the total responsibility and onus of the administra- 
tive work, which is by no means a minor duty, devolves upon 
the officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps, in addition to 
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their professional duties which they perform in a like 
degree to the attached civilians. The misunderstandings 
arising from the want of disciplinary training of the civilian 
surgeons and the training required to familiarise them 
with the workings of the army and the men of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps who assist them have naturally in- 
creased the responsibility thrown upon the ofticers of the 
anon Army Medical Corps commanding the various hos- 
pitals. 
OONSULTING SURGEONS. 

The value of consulting surgeons can be best shown and 
in the most effective manner by their work at the large 
stationary hospitals. During the heat of action and the 
necessarily hasty nature of the surgical work in the field the 
opportunities for the employment of special surgical acquire- 
ments are less ap t, and the presence of the consulting 
surgeon, although of much help, is, I submit, of smaller 
value than in a large base hospital where serious com- 
plicated and difficult cases are numerous. 


NURSING SISTERS. 


The work of the army narsing sisters has been admirable 
and endless. As soon as one batch of serious cases from 
the front was comfortably settled and a partial rest seemed 
possible another batch arrived. The untiring energy and 
patience shown by these ladies under great difficulties and 
stress have been beyond praise. The sisters of the Army 
Nursing Reserve and very many civilian trained nurses have, 
of course, been also employed and the same remarks in 
perhaps a somewhat less degree apply to them also. The 
members of the Army Nursing Reserve have been trained to 
a certain extent in army work but the civilian nurses proper 
have to be looked after in official matters by the sisters of 
the Army Nursing Service. The work has also undoubtedly 
been hampered in some cases by the interference of ladies 
who know little of hospitals or nurses and who wish with 
the best intentions to help, but their inexperience renders 
them ineffective for good. 

CRITICS. 

It is astonishing that many of the criticisms of the 
hospitals, some appearing in influential papers, should 
receive the attention that has been given to them, con- 
sidering the want of knowledge and inexperience plainly 
shown by the critics whose letters prove by internal evidence 
in many instances that they are unworthy of any serious 
attention. ` 

GUNSHOT WouNDs. 

It would be alike interesting and instructive if information 
could be obtained as to the precise character of the injury in 
the fatal cases of gunshot wounds. This is obtainable in 
regard to patients who die in hospital some time after the 
receipt of the injary, bat in the case of those—and they are 
the great majority—who die on the field itself, the record 
will be of necessity scanty or altogether wanting. After 
most actions the efforts of the authorities are exhausted in 
effecting the burial of the dead, and this is sometimes only 
accomplished with much difficulty. I fear that it is a vain 
thing to expect the medical officers to obtain information of 
value as to the nature of the wounds producing mortal 


uences. 

One must on the whole, as the cases which I have quoted 
amply illustrate, be much impressed with the large propor- 
tion of harmless, or comparatively harmless, wounds which 
the Mauser bullet inflicts. The head, chest, and abdomen may 
be, and are, traversed without inflicting mortal injury, and in 
a considerable proportion of cases without inflicting per- 
manent injury of any kind whatsoever. The rapid healing 
of the wound is remarkable. It rapidly closes 
under a black scab. This characteristic of the external 
wound in the cases of those injured by the Mauser bullet did 
not differ in any material degree in the wounds inflicted by 
the Lee-Metford bullet on the wounded Boers whom I saw at 
Jacobedal. Yet a good many of these wounds were sup- 
purating, and as the difference between the two bullets is so 
slight the difference in results must, I believe, be ascribed to 
a large extent to the fact that our wounded have been 
treated so speedily after the receipt of their injaries with the 

“first field dressing on the field. In one of my previous 
letters: I commented upon the careful and effective manner 
in which the wounded on their arrival at the first field hos- 

tals were found to have been dressed. The British soldier 
been well drilled by the officers of the Royal Army 


1 TRE LANCRT, Jan. 20th, p. 184. 


Medical Corps upon the method of application of the first 
field dressing which each man carries on his person, and 
jadging by the way in which these dressings were applied 
by the men themselves or by comrades in the absence of the 
medical officer their teaching appears to have been by no 
means ineffective and the good results are very appreciable. 

Severe visceral damage seems capable of being recovered 
from in a way which never ensued after wounds produced by 
the heavier bullets employed in previous wars. In this 
campaign, as in former ones, the comparatively in- 
significant damage produced by the most formidable 
artillery is once more apparent, although, I believe, very 
much was expected from the recent great developments 
in this arm. It is, after all, the rifle fire, not artillery, which 
kills and damages men. The Mauser bullet frequently 
perforates a bone—even the compact tissue of the shaft— 
without causing complete fracture in a larger proportion 
than has ever previously been observed. 

Nerve injury and damage to blood-vessels have occurred 
in large numbers. A peculiar feature of the nerve wounds 
is that in many cases the bullet has perforated the nerve 
without complete severance, leaving strands of tissue on each 
side intact, as I have seen even in nerves as small as the 
musculo-spiral and median. In many cases of arterial 
wound the limited amount of extravasation of blood has been 
very remarkable and vessels of very large size have often been 
wounded without any immediately fatal issue. 

Wounds of the neck.—1 have seen many cases in which 
bullets have traversed the neck from side to side in almost 
every direction without any serious consequence supervening, 
the remarkable fact being that the important structures appear 
to have so often entirely escaped damage, although appa- 
rently directly in the line traversed by the projectile. 

Wounds of the chest.—In this region one finds case after 
case convalescent after a bullet has traversed the lung, and 
in many instances both lungs. The heart and pericardium 
have so often been found to lie in the track of the bullet 
that it seems probable that these highly vulnerable structures 
must in several instances have been actually pierced. In a 
few cases both the abdomen and the thorax have been 
traversed by the same projectile without serious inconveni- 
ence to the patient. 

Wounds of the abdomen.—In many instances the men were 
witbout food or drink for many hours before being wounded. 
In these cases the wounds of the bowel, like those in the 
skin, must often, one must suppose, seal up and close before 
any extravasation of fecal matter can occur. In some, but 
surely only in a few cases, the projectile may traverse the 
abdominal cavity without any visceral perforation ; but such 
cases are, I believe, rare and this suggestion does not suffice 
to explain the large number of recoveries which follow 
traversing wounds of the abdomen, for in the great majority 
of these the viscera must have been damaged. The liver, 
kidneys, stomach, and bladder have also been wounded 
without a fatal issue. 

I have seen some cases of successful Japarotomy and many 
more I know of have been unsuccessful ; the injury has been 
irreparable in many. In many too long an interval had 
elapsed and there were other unavoidable hindrances. Be 
this as it may, I feel sure that the mere fact of a Mauser or 
Lee-Metford rifle bullet traversing the abdomen is of itself 
no sufficient indication of the necessity for abdominal 
exploration or operation. I have seen so many cases of 
this kind in which the patients have recovered without any 
surgical interference that one may well pause before 
deciding to expose a wounded man to the inevitable risks 
attending such an exploration. 

In the field hospitals where these operations might be 
performed under favourable conditions because of the brief 
interval which has intervened since the receipt of the injury 
the attendant circumstances are otherwise very unfavourable. 
In the first place a large number of wounds have to be dealt 
with, affording but little time for detailed examinations and 
still less for lengthy operations. In many places the fearful 
dust-storms and the plague of flies render aseptic conditions 
impossible of attainment. On the other band, if men who 
have received abdominal wounds are transferred to a hospital 
along the lines of communication where a larger staff or 
more complete equipment and ampler time permit these 
operations to be done in all respects as one would wish to 
do them the success is for the most part barred by the 
length of interval which has occurred. I do not myself 
believe that what one may call primary abdominal surgery 
can have the successful prospect before it whi~h we would all 
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wish it to have, nor can secondary operations have any 
brighter outlook. In arriving at a decision in any case we 
must therefore not ignore the fact that there are many 
abdominal wounds which recover without any surgical 
interference and from what I have observed tke evidence of 
serious internal hæmorrhage or the advent of symptoms of 
peritonitis would appear to be the two chief indications for 
operation. We must also remember that these operations 
must frequently be performed amidst surroundings very ill 
calculated to afford a fair chance of success. 

Gunshot wounds of bone.—These wounds have already been 
referred to but I wish to add a few remarks with reference to 
fractures of the femur. Gunshot wounds of the femur do 
best in proportion to the shortness of transport. Many 
patients have been of necessity carried long distances and I 
expect when the statistics of the war are completed that a 
consicerable proportion of these will be found to have done 
badly. The ideal treatment for gunshot fracture of the 
femur, as a medical officer expressed it to me, would be to 
erect a tent over the wounded man where he fell and not 
transport him atall. I recollect the veteran Stromeyer, then 
consulting surgeon to the third German army corps, express- 
ing quite similar opinions to me at a place called Floing, 
near Sedan, during the war of 1870-71. ‘The Hodgen exten- 
sion splint appears to have afforded excellent results at 
Wynberg and is perhaps the least irksome form of apparatus 
to the sufferer. 

In respect of the stopping power” of the Mauser and Lee- 
Metford bullet there is no doubt that a man may receive a 
flesh wound in any part of his body and be thereby none the 
worse for many hours. He can carry on for a certain time 
even after receiving a chest wound or a gunshot fracture of 
the upper extremity, but with these and one or two other 
exceptions his fighting capacity after being wounded is 
practically nil. In a war like this there is no such thing as 
a rush of a body of men on either side. 


WILLIAM MAC CORMAC. 


WITH THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY HOSPITAL. 
(From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ) 


THE VOYAGE OUT. 


The staff of medical officers and orderlies went out in two 
divisions. Lieutenant-Colonel A. T. Sloggett, R. A. M. C., 
and Mr. A. D. Fripp with all the orderlies, set out on 
Satarday, Feb. 10th, in the Norman, whilst Dr. Washbourn 
and Mr. Raymond Johnson with the other medical officers 
and dressers started on Monday, Feb. 12th, in the Majestic 
from Southampton. On Saturday, Feb. 17th, Miss Fisher 
with 39 nursing sisters and 10 wardmaids followed in the 
Guelph. 

ON THE “MAJESTIC.” 


About 200 people collected on the quay to bid farewell to 
the Majestic, and as the anchor was being weighed loud 
cheers were raised again and again by those left on 
shore and echoed by those on board, and to the strains of 
‘*Auld Lang Syne,” played by the military band on board, 
the voyage of the Majestic to South Africa was begun. The 
greatest enthusiasm was shown and tearful partings were 
almost conspicuous by their absence. The 3rd Welsh Militia 
(ander Colonel Perkins) and the 3rd King’s Own Lancasters 
(under Colonel North), with 250 reinforcements for the 
Gaards, were also on board the ship, which was carrying, with 
her own crew, 1801 men all told. Every morning and after- 
noon physical and military drill was held on the officers’ 
deck for the men and their physique and general condition 
greatly improved during the voyage. Target practice from 
the stern of the vessel with rifles for the men and revolvers 
for the oflicers took place daily, and was much needed, as 
some of them were raw recruits. The food for officers and 
men was of the best and everybody's comfort was diligently 
cared for by Captain Smith, K.N.R. The only untoward 
event during the passage was the unfortunate death of one 
of the privates of the Lancasters from pneumonia. He was 
buried at sea on Feb. 25th. As the Cheshire lost four and 
the Armenian nine men from the same cause the Majestic 
is to be congratulated on having had only one fatality. 
On all three of our vessels epidemics of sore-throat occurred 
and several cases of influenza also cropped up, but with few 
exceptions the attack was a slight one. 

Many of the medical oflicers, as well as military officers 
and men of the different regiments on board, were inoculated 
against typhoid fever. In almost all cases the inoculation 


caused headache, general malaise, with aches and pains, and 
in many cases on the Majestic a rigor more or less severe 
occurred within a few hours of inoculation. The tempera- 
ture often rose to 104°F. and pallor and faintness were 
marked for a day or two, and the patients preferred as a 
rule to stay in bed. The pulse was weak but not much 
increased in frequency. In a very few cases very slight con- 
stitutional symptoms occurred and, apart from the pain at 
the seat of inoculation, practically no discomfort was 
suffered. The patients themselves said that the inoculation 
brought about a condition closely resembling an attack of 
influenza. In any case the serum, one cubic centimetre of 
which was inoculated, seemed to act as a strong cardiac 
depressant. The iliac region was generally chosen as the 
seat of inoculation, where invariably redness, cedema, and 
inflammation occurred with very acute pain. The glands in 
the groin became enlarged, inflamed, and painful, and ren- 
dered walking difficult and painful for several days after all 
constitutional symptoms had disappeared. In all cases good 
recoveries were made. It is claimed by Professor Wright, 
the inventor of the serum, that its protective powers last 
for two years. The results so far obtained point to the fact 
that the odds are two to one against inoculated persons 
taking typhoid fever, and the same against death super- 
vening if an attack of typhoid fever should be contracted as 
compared with the non-ipoculated. 

As we passed through the tropics the heat became very 
great and all the most favourable positions for spending the 
night on deck and on the more comfortable cushioned seats 
of the companion hatches were secured early in the evening 
by those who found the air of their cabins too oppressive to 
sleep in. Owing to the south-east trade wind blowing 
steadily against us as a head wind it was a most favour- 
able time for crossing the line, as this breeze did much to 
lessen the effects of the tropical rays of the sun. On deck 
one scarcely experienced any discomfort from the heat. But 
matters were very different for those who had to attend to 
the fires of the engines, and several cases of heat-stroke 
occurred amongst the stokers ; one very severe case occurred 
with three relapses and a fatal issue was avoided only by the 
most careful attention of the medical officer. In bad cases 
the temperature rises to 107° F. and even higher, faintness 
quickly comes on, the patient becomes unconscious and even 
comatose, and in the worst cases there is an entire absence 
of perspiration. Dr. Mackenzie, the ship’s medical officer, 
aid that patients invariably recovered if there was free 
perspiration. The treatment consists of cold affusion 
or rubbing with ice until the temperature falls and the 
administration of stimulants, generally by hypodermic 
injection, as the patient is unable to swallow. As 
recovery takes place the temperature becomes normal, con- 
sciousness is regained, and perspiration takes place, but 
relapses may occur without any fresh exposure to excessive 
heat. About 30 stokers on board the Majestic suffered from 
heat-stroke and some of the privates of the Welsh Regiment 
volunteered to act in their place. 3 

Whilst in the Bay of Biscay a stiff breeze began to blow on 
the Tuesday morning and it freshened by the evening to a 
full gale, necessitating the closing of the hatches, and the 
few passengers who were not suffering from mal de mor were 
ordered to keep below. Owing to the fact that we were 
shipping some very heavy seas on to the deck on which the 
horses were stabled the engines were worked at low pressure. 
However, by midday on the Wednesday the wind had fallen 
and most of the passengers were able to appear at lanch. 
This storm was, no doubt, connected with the blizzard which 
passed over London a few days after the departure of the 
Majestic. Subsequently calm weather was experienced all the 
way to Table Bay. The Guelph, however, had a very rough 
passage, the roughest which has been experienced for five or 
six years. 

ST. VINCENT. 

On Sunday, Feb. 18th, St. Vincent was reached. Im- 
mediately the anchor was cast in the bay the vessel was 
surrounded by a flotilla of small boats containing native 
fruit-sellers and native divers. The boys comprising 
latter class were must expert divers and swimmers; they 
dived into the sea after pennies which were thrown in for 
them and invariably caught them before they bad sunk far. 
For a shilling one of them dived right under the vessel, 
although she was drawing 26 feet of water at the time, and 
came up on the other side. The oranges and bananas grown 
on the island are very luscious and are offered at the rate of 
eight for 14. The island itself is volcanic in origin and very 
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charming of which is Wynberg, the Sydenham of Cape Town. 


barren, and only mall portions of it are under cultivation. 
i coalin The houses are of all heights and sizes and give a very irre- 


Its only importance 18 g and telegraph station. 
numbers | gular appearance to the different streets. Owing to the large 


as a 
There is no trade and the English population only 
f refugees prices in Cape Town are high; it is possible 


about 100; the Portuguese, to whom the island belongs, are influx o 
ble | to buy articles out here at Deelfontein for about half the 


in slightly larger numbers. The natives closely resem 

the negroes of the West African coast, bat many of them | amount charged for them in Cape Town. Whilst in Cape 
have a strong admixture of Portuguese blood in their veins. | Town we lived on board the Majestic, as did all the soldiers 
Besides their own native tongue they speak Portuguese and | also. One medical officer who tried to get sleeping accom: 
broken Eaglish. It was interesting to see that a new hos- | modation at one of the hotels was asked £2 to be allowed 


The Portuguese prison is well worthy of a visit and is 
looked upon as one of the sights of the town, jast as | They arrived at 7 A.M. on Friday, March 2nd, and as 


Betblem used to be in London. ‘The prisoners rush to their 
ing their heads and hands | hooted and hissed by the crowds collected to greet them. 


through their prison doors solicit alms from the visitors to During our stay in Cape Town we were made honorary 

pay their fines or to ae ee their dietary of two meals members of the Senior Civil Service Club by the kind offices 

i ae 1 pre a 3A = 85 Seg ae 8 half | of Mr. Fripp. 

a dozen s thrust through the o ning of the gridiron- 

like doors of the prison cannot be 1 Many Prisoners THE JOURNEY FROM CATE N 

share the same room; one Englishman had been imprisoned 
the English consul for deserting from the cargo ship Eric 

and had to share his quarters with several natives. Most of | siding in the goods station and started 

the native prisoners, both men and women, were imprisoned 

for fighting, some of them serving terms of from 15 to 18 


ing the day- 


just before the train started. Soon after leaving the goods 


Bloemfontein, and of their pursuit by General Kelly Kenny | train our carriages were attached to a long train containing 


and General French and others. ‘Two French cruisers were our old acquaintances of the Majestic, the 3ra Welsh 
also in the bay, but both left whilst we were coaling, one | Militia, who were ordered up to De Aar. 
of them going to quell an insurrection which had occurred For the first 300 miles or 80 Our path crossed the Great 
in Martinique, one of the islands of the West Indies. Karoo or desert, & wide expanse of sandy, desert-like 
Whilst in the tropics it was interesting to watch the shoals | country, with sparsely scattered shrubs and bushes of a 
of flying-fish rising near the bows of the vessel and fiying | stunted growth. A large number of watercourses, some- 
close to the surface of the water, sometimes as far as | times 30 feet across, could be distinctly traced, although 
4 or 60. yards. Their size varied from that of a sprat to | their beds were quite dry. As we proceeded we were 
that of a good-sized herring. Although they as a rule keep i 
close to the surface of the water, one of them flew on to the | sea-level, and this 
deck of the ship. The phosphorescence of the sea could | engines, hi 
erally be seen at night, but it was more brilliant in Table | built upon 4 modified switchback plan. The line has to 
y than daring any part of the voyage. It is a curious fact | make many curves and detours to escape different kopjes, 
that any disturbance of the surface of the water greatly | with which the whole country seems to be thickly covered. 
increases its brilliance and duration, such as pouring water For hours we could see Table Mountain in the distance and 
into the sea from a height, or even throwing any object into ahead of us the Hex river mountains of whitish stone formed 
a conspicuous and picturesque landmark. On Sunday 
cence where before none was visible. Darwin, in his | (March 4th) we were overtaken by a heavy thunderstorm 


“Voyage Round the World,” speaks of this phosphorescence which was travelling almost exactly in our direction and 
p with us for hours, finally either exhausting 


as ‘‘ the respiration of the sea,” and explains it as due to the | which kept u 
decomposition of tiny organic particles held in suspension in itself or passing On ahead of us. Owing to the hot climate 
riages contracts and this makes them not 


still present and hence he | their umbrellas. The storm was a heavy one 
a very heavy thunderstorm in England with the difference ` 
hich would all have that it lasted for hours. The rain came đown with such 
force that a heavy mist of spray rose from the ground and 


e nce can be observed in England in the sammer- was blown along by the wind. Fortunately before night the 
e on bones and on the fibrous tissues of meat which has | storm had passed and we were able to dry our carriages an 
been kept for some time in an ice safe. It is well known to to rest in comfort. 

d at Wellington for dinner, and at 


English butchers and is no doubt due to commencing En route we stoppe 


decomposition caused by the action of bacteria. 6 A.M. at Majestfontein for breakfast, and also at Prince 
Capg TOWN Albert-road and Beaufort West for other meals. The meals 


On M ee were rather hurried, but considering the difficulties of pro- 
Tab) 8 ist at 10 A. M. the Majestic cast her anchor in | viding for such a large number one could not complain. 
Ci 1185 and the news of the aurrender and capture of Hottentots generally acted as waiters; they are usually the 
il je with some 4000 prisoners was learnt at once. At about domestic servants out here. | 

A.M. on the same morning guns were fired and rockets Every station and bridge along the r ilway was protected 


sent up and most of the ships in the harbour began to dress b i 
. y an encampment of Imperial forces, many of them being 
themselves with bunting, and soon the cause of all this | Cape Volunteers. The line is patrolled and a sentry is on 
duty at every station as the line passes through many 


demonstration was heard to be the receipt of the news of the 
disaffected districts. There is a force of rebels at Beaufort 


relief of Ladysmith, All Oape Town went mad that night. 
1 5 and free cigars were offered to all men wearing West at the time of writing. Our train was heartily cheered 
jesty’s uniform. The town was illuminated and a | as it passed the different camps. 


peoi 5 was held in aid of funds for the relief of the We were much interested to see several trainloads of 
Boer prisoners from Cronje's commando. As tbe trains 


generally stopped opposite one another conversation from 
ily possible. Most of the Boers 


le 2 ey and many of the public buildings are very fine. | were very well satisfied to be taken prisoners, but one of 
ectric trams run to the various suburbs, one of the most | them, when interrogated, replied that it remained to 
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seen yet whether being a prisoner was better than being 
shot, and remarked that he was not at all pleased to be out 
of the fighting. One passenger told them that we were 
going to Pretoria, to which the wily Boer replied, ‘‘ Well, 
take care of yourself, for you will have a warm reception.” 
All kinds of carriages and cattle-trucks were used for con- 
veying the prisoners, who were receiving the same food as 
Tommy Atkins. They were generally a hardy-looking set 
of men, with splendid teeth, weather-beaten faces, and long 
beards. 

At Fraserberg Road a trainload of refugees from Kimberley 
passed us on their way to Cape Town for a rest and holiday 
after all the trials of the siege. One lady told us that they 
were reduced to eating the flesh of horses, donkeys, and 
mules, mule-flesh closely resembling veal and being most 
popular. For those who could not eat horse - flesh, siege soup 
of unknown composition but containing no horse-flesh was 
served out. When the Boers began shelling the women’s 
quarters all the women and children were shut down in a mine 
for a week just before General French relieved them. They 
did not look very ill considering the hardships which they had 
undergone, but many children had sickened and died during 
the siege. 

DEELFONTEIN. 

At about 8 A.M. on Monday, March 5th, we arrived at Deel- 
fontein, which is situated 29 miles south of De Aar and 
4714 miles from Cape Town. There is no town here, the 
only buildings being the station house, a general store 
kept by a Jew who sells everything, and a pumping station 
which is capable of raising 18,000 gallons from the well, 
Which gives an exceptionally pure supply of water and con- 
-sequently makes Deelfontein an important place where all 
the trains obtain a supply of water as they pass through. 
The place is on the direct route from Kimberley and Bloem- 
-fontein to Cape Town. Besides these buildings there is a 
military camp 50 strong of the D. E. O. V. R. force and our 
own hospital encampment, which is pitched at the foot of a 
‘line of kopjes which serve as a protection from the wind. 

On our arrival at Deelfontein Sergeant Vassey was found 

to be missing and a telegram was received to say that his 
body had been picked up on the line. He had unfortunately 
fallen from the train and had been instantly killed. 

One hut and a few tortoise and beil tents were erected as 
soon as we arrived and a small three-roomed brick cottage 
was commandeered as the commandant’s headquarters. We 
were hungry and a picnic breakfast of hot sausages and 
‘bread was quickly prepared by our cook. We were obliged 
to eat with our thumbs and fingers as no forks and knives 
Were unpacked. Now something like a dozen huts are erected 
and 150 patients are under treatment and another batch of 
100 patients is expected. Despite the ditticulties of 
transport of goods from Cape Town in ten days we were in a 
position to receive 200 patients. 

The hospital is divided into three divisions under the 
leadership respectively of Mr. A. D. Fripp, Mr. Raymond John- 
son, and Dr. Washbourn. Each qualified medical officer has 
from 30 to 40 beds allotted to him and treats his patients sub- 
ject to the supervision of his chief. In my next-letter I hope 
to give a more detailed account of the various divisions and 
special departments of the hospital with particulars of the 
patients and their wounds. 


WITH BRABANT’S FORCE. 


The following interesting letter has been sent to us by 
Dr. Robert Lee, who received it from a friend with Brabant’s 
force :— 

Aliwal North, Orange River, March 24th, 1900. 

«I came home at the end of the year just in time 
to get word of the three reverses—Gatacre’s, Methuen’s, 
and Buller’s. I had previously offered my services but 
they were declined. However, I turned straight round 
and came out and was fortunate in being appointed upon 
General Brabant's staff and started with him from Queens- 
town and thence on here. We have bad some stiff fighting 
and I have had my hands full with wounded, only two ampu- 
tations—one through the middle of the thigh and one through 
the middle of the upper arm, very simple. The Mauser flesh 
wounds heal in a most wonderful way, and it is quite rarely 
one gets suppuration. But we get some bad Martini-Henry 
wounds and also some from expanding bullets, and these 
last shatter dreadfully. The Mauser bullet will sometimes 
(it depends upon the distance it has travelled) traverse the 
cancellous ends of the bones without splintering or causing 
much constitutional disturbance. The segment shell the 


Boers use causes much shattering if the segment hits a bone 
and ugly torn flesh wounds. I swear by iodoform gauze and 
a double cyanide outer absorbent, either gauze, wool, or 
preferably both, according to the amount of effusion. In 
many cases huge quantities of blood are effused into a limb 
or under the skin of the trunk but this all gets absorbed. 
One drawback is that we cannot get a good and ample diet 
for our wounded and granulations are apt to get flabby. 
Preserved vegetables grow to be awfully tiresome after a bit. 
Meat we have in abundance, milk only in spasmodic fashion. 
It is raining great guns here and we are only waiting for the 
roads to be passable for our wagons in order to move 
forward. 

This column (Brabant’s) has been very fortunate, for our 
men fight Mr. Boer after his own method, which is, after all, 
astoundingly simple and consists in availing oneself of all 
possible cover. Then as we are a mounted force we can 
move quickly. Infantry is comparatively useless here ; good 
for storming purposes granted, but then in a country such 
as this is, consisting of one long series of natural fortresses, 
the Boers abandon one position only to take up another just 
behind; and so the loss falls awfully heavily upon the foot 
soldiers, the Boers all being mounted and fighting as mounted 
infantry. Their horses are trained to stand and almost 
never stampede. We have to thank our artillery for driving 
the brutes out, for so effectually are they always covered that 
nothing but shell can get at them; they particularly dislike 
shrapnel. It is quite rarely that our men get a fair slant at 
them out in the open. 

The rebel Boers have been surrendering here and at 
Dordrecht in great numbers, and a contemptible, unwashed, 
mean-looking crowd they are; as one looks at them, knowing 
full well that but a few days ago they were picking off 
our men, one grieves that our over-lenient Government has 
not seen fit to string, at any rate, the ringleaders ap on the 
traitor’s tree. 

Our people were just in time to save the bridge (Frere 
Bridge, after Sir Bartle Frere) which spans the Orange river 
here. The river is now partly swollen by the rains and rolls 
down a good tawny body of water. Had the bridge not been 
saved we should have had to go round by Bethulie. I fancy 
our column will march up the eastern side of the Free State, 
as already a sufficient body of troops is concentrated at 
Bloemfontein. I fancy the Boers will make their next big 
stand at Kroonstad as many roads converge there, and I hear 
the country suits their style of fighting. Sir Alfred Milner 
has just come down from Bloemfontein, but unconditional 
surrender and nothing short of it must be exacted from the 
Boers or we shall have them bobbing up again. 

All being well 8 will live to see a united dominion of 
South Africa, but under English sway, not under Datch, as 
he had fondly hoped. His dream, ridiculous as it seemed to 
English people when war was declared, was not so vain as 
we thought; the war has proved that. The conceit and 
arrogance of the Transvaal Dutchman and his brother in the 
Free State, Cape Colony. and Natal were only adequately 
known by those who had lived among them, seen it, and 
suffered from it. To hate the English was a quick passport 
to any office in the Transvaal, and so it came about that the 
place has become a wasp’s nest of French, Germans, 
Hollanders, &c., riff-raff of continental Europe, bound only by 
this one thing (if one excepts lust of gain)—viz., hatred of 
our nation. 

What a home-coming it will be when all is over. All our 
troops have done awfully well and Britain need not fear that 
her sons are falling off in stamina. I have seen all sorts of 
heroic things done, often by mere striplings. Then the 
wounded are, almost to a man, very plucky, and I have 
never worked among people less disposed to grumble. They 
know we do the best possible for them according to means 
available and they are grateful. 

This is a great time for the niggers, they loot all over the 
place, and no amount of punishment will stop them. Mo 
of them have old long-standing grudges against the Boers. 


D. K — 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. — Messrs. 
Wright and Co. of Bristol will in a few weeks publish 8 
treatise on Operative and Practical Surgery by Mr. Thomas 
Carwardine, assistant surgeon, Bristol Royal Infirmary. It 
will consist of about 700 pages and the text 
supplemented by over 500 original drawings by the author 
and numerous woodcuts. It will be of an essentially 
practical character ard is intended as a guide to clini 
work. 


John 
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THE ETHICS OF DIRECT REPRESEN- 
TATION. 


Dr. TooGooD forwards to us the following correspondence 
with a request for publication :— 


I. ' 
Lewisham Infirmary, April 16th, 1900. 

DEAR MR. HORSLEY, —In reply to your letter to me of 
llth instant the general meeting at the Charing-cross Hotel 
on 12th instant, which took the name of ‘Tbe Joint Oom- 
mittee to oppose Midwives Registration,” hoped that the 
enclosed draft address of constituents to M.P.’s for their 
boroughs or divisions would satisfactorily define our position 
(in accordance with your election addresses and expressions) 
us not opposing the registration of midwifery nurses but 
maintaining the principles of the Medical Acts, and 
resisting the creation of an inferior order of practitioners 
of midwifery, and that we should have your support 
both at the proposed conference at the House of Commons 
and also in an extraordinary general meeting to be at once 
convened with the same objects by requisition of members 
British Medical Association. Our highest ground for this 
resistance, which we are sure is not what you would wish to 
characterise as childish, is the danger to the lying-in woman 
you so well illustrated at the West Ham meeting by the 
instance of death from post- partum hæmorrhage before 
medical attendance can be procured. With this explanation 
I am to convey the following recommendation in the 
report of the executive adopted by the meeting: That 
Direct Representatives be invited to be honorary presidents 
of the committee to act on public occasions as may be 
arranged to their mutual convenience; and to express the 
earnest hope of the meeting that in this crucial position we 
shall have the advantage of your influential support. 

1 am, dear Sir, yours very faitbſully, 
F. S. TooGoop. 


— 


25, Cavendish-equare, W., April 19th, 1900. 

Degar TooGcoop,—After I have waded through the 
Andersonian effasion which you have sent me and after I 
have given it the fullest consideration I find that your com- 
mittee propose to deal with the midwives registration ques- 
tion in the following manner: In the first place they have 
abandoned the barren negative policy of no legislation to 
which Mr. George Brown and others up till a month ago 
were pledged, and in the second place they propose now to 
deal with the question by reviving the old matter of mid- 
wifery nurses which was brought forward several years ago 
by others besides myself in the British Medical Association 
asa solution of the problem, which was very fairly and fully 
considered by the association and was finally rejected on 
vote. The same solution of the question was also handled 
by the General Medical Council I hink in a very fair way, 
and also rejected. The promoters of the present Bill before 
the House in the Grand Committee on Law, which has jast 
passed the Bill through, have had the point before them, 
and have emphasised their intention of having nothing 
to do with the midwifery nurse aspect of it bv 
specifically altering the definition of the term “midwife.” 
I really honestly think that to again take up as a method of 
dealing with the subject that which the British Medical 
Association and the General Medical Council and now the 
House of Commons have all said they will have nothing to 
do with deserves the appellation ‘‘ childish.” For a number 
of years I have spent a great deal of time on this subject 
endeavouring to free the various proposed schemes of legisla- 
tion from objectionable points which would injure the pro- 
feasion and I shall continue to do what I can on behalf of 
the profession, but I must decline with all respect to spend 
any time on methods which have already been dealt with and 
finally put aside. Yours sincerely, 

VICTOR HORSLEY. 


The Infirmary, Lewisham, S.E., April 25th, 1900. 

8 DAR MR. HORSLET.—I have written on behalf of the 
S. E. London meeting and my joint committee. You compel 
me by your remark to infer that an Andersonian effasion ” 
means unanswerable arguments you prefer to avoid ; at least, 
you do not attempt to deal with mine but mis-state my com- 
munication and answer your own mis-statement, which now 
appears an epidemic method of avoiding difficulties. 

Only two and a half, scarcely ‘* several,” years ago, during 


our candidature for the General Medical Council, you 
fully and formally approved of the policy of register- 
ing midwifery or obstetric nurses provided that such 
nurses were not to render any medical attendance in any 
case. We do not advocate or promote such a measure, but 
do not reject it as a compromise; and we cannot correctly 
be said to ‘‘revive” it because, as a compromise, we never 
relinquished it. That you should cite (the Council of) the 
British Medical Association (for the association in general 
meeting has, I believe, never abandoned registration of 
midwifery nurses as an acceptable compromise) or the 
General Medical Council as authorities for giving up any 
policy or contention is indeed both new and strange,” and 
is explicable only on the supposition that you are much in 
need of countenance in a predetermination. Acceptance of 
defeat in Parliament, incurred when we were prepared for 
no effective resistance, and when tbat defeat is far from 
final, would be an abject turning of the cheek to the smiter 
we should least of all have expected you to advise. 

What is a ‘‘ barren negative”? Is it a direct and deter- 
mined negative to the repeal of the Medical Acts and 
systematic creation of inferior orders or practitioners? Do 
you mean by that equivocal stigma that such a direct 
negative is ‘‘ barren ” because it cannot succeed? If so the 
reply is obvious that this cannot be known until it is tried 
and that it has not yet been tried. If tried by constitutional 
means it cannot fail with your powerful help; possibly not 
without it if withheld. Our policy, a policy to which when 
a candidate you fully assented, is not merely negative.” 
We affirm the Medical Acts and propose to enforce and 
amend the law and so to abate illicit midwifery. 1f, how- 
ever, you mean that any policy is a ‘‘ barren negative” 
which does not recognise and regulate the illicit practice of 
midwives as a measure of public safety I reply that we object 
to nO measure or name so long as persons not medically 
educated are not to be recognised as competent and entitled 
to perform medical functions which would not be for the 
public safety but the reverse. | 

Have you any objection to state explicitly (1) whether or 
not you consider diagnosis of presentation a medical 
function ; (2) whether you consider it consistent with 


public safety to entrust that function to persons not 


medically educated; (3) what remedy, if any, has been 
found for public dangers such as you indicated at West 
Ham, instancing that post-partum hemorrhage might 
kill a woman before a midwife could send for a medical 
practitioner.” I hope you will have no objection to give 
equally plain answers to these plain questions and to 
satisfy grave misgivings as to whether you are for us or 
against us upon the principles they involve; and that we 
may receive your coöperation, which we believe we are 
entitled to expect, in the further very vigorous and practical 
measures we are taking to render the maintenance of the 
Medical Acts very much the reverse of a ‘‘ barren negative.” 
I am, dear Mr. Horsley, yours very truly, 
F. S. TOOGOOPD. 


II. 
The Infirmary, Lewisham, S. F., 23th April, 1900. 

DEAR DRB. GLOVER,—My letters were not personal. I 
could only make such communications on behalf of the S.E. 
London Meeting and Joint Committee. I fear I shall not 
lessen my ‘offence by admitting that I was certainly wrong 
in the paragraph you object to; for that you clearly prove 
you do not know the mind of your constituency ” and 
demonstrate that you do ‘‘ occupy your seat on the General 
Medical Council for the purpose of representing” nor the 
views of your constituents ” but ‘‘ your own.” Your con- 
stituents may perhaps entertain some doubt whether either 
these hard facts, or the frankness with which you avouch 
them, afford you or them, or representation itself, added 
dignity or value. They leave you, in fact and theory, our 
dictator, or, as you are to think for us, our Pope; us your 
abject dependents, deprived of the right of private judgment 
or the right to act upon it in our own affairs; and “ repre- 
sentation” a contradiction in terms; since, if your views or 
ours should change after we elect you, it is your views, and 
not ours, that are to have effect. Pardon my saying that 
whilst avoiding the points raised you misrepresent my mean- 
ing in order to seem to have something to meet which you 
can appear to defeat. 

I have not said or implied that for you to hear should be 
to obey” or that you are to receive the orders of any 
“ clique” of the profession. It is your complacency (I 
refrain from calling it. your subserviency) to ‘' gentlemen 
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representing too indirectly the profersion and the 
medical authorities” which we deplore. They, in fact, 
represent cliques some of which, to establish bogus 
diplomas, would register midwives ‘‘ educated ” or not, would 
create an inferior order of practitioners of midwifery, and 
would thus repeal the Medical Acts. From the seductions 
and influence of representatives of such cliques we would 
rescue you for the legitimate service of your constituency. 

Our case rests upon the facts we have invited you to verify, 
by seeking re-election, viz.: (1) that ‘‘the group of men, 
well known and defined,” indeed, who ‘‘are at my back,” is 

ractically your constituency ; (2) that the views I have put 
orward of the principles of Direct Representation are the 
views of that great constituency and afford in ita opinion the 
only conditions which render representation worth preserving 
or extending, or the election of a representative anything 
but a solemn farce, covering all who take part in it with 
well-merited contempt. For it would be contemptible to 
take any part in electing a ‘‘ representative” who on pretext 
of whatever grave deliberation, with the overpowering 
influence of medical authorities and the State,’ is to 
be entitled to modify all his previous opinions and to 
represent ‘‘not the views of his constituents but his own.” 
Of such representation our profession has indeed more 
than enough. 

Your quotation from ‘‘a great man in a larger electoral 
sphere” might serve you less well if considered with the 
context and occasion. Did he relieve his feelings by resign- 
ing? If he knew the mandate to be that of practically 
his whole constituency he grievously offended against the 
accepted usages and the ‘‘ethics of representation’’ if he 
persisted in retaining his seat and misrepresenting his 
electors— misusing their trust” to oppose and defeat their 
purposes. 

The test we have suggested you will not accept. You 
assume that the electors who voted for you in 1896 are still 
of the same mind and assert that your views and action are 
those on which they have returned you. I dispute both 
assumption and assertion. The votes which returned you 
in 1896 were the remnant of previous polls nearly double in 
number, diminished chiefly by conversion on this very 
question ; and partly by dissatisfaction with your observed 
complacency or openness of mind to the grave arguments of 
the representatives of medical authorities and the State” 
on questions in which the interests of those gentlemen were 
opposed to the interests of your constituents and pro- 
fession. Was not this dissatisfaction and the conviction 
that Direct Representatives arg helpless in their small 
minority unless united the reason why Sir W. Foster and 
Mr. Wheelhouse refused to come forward with you for re- 
election? The remnant of votes which returned you may be 
divided into three classes: (a) constituents unhappily only 
too gravely interested in securing the registration of mid- 
wives; (b) your undoubtedly numerous personal friends; 
and (o) a large section of old supporters who preferred to 
continue that support rather than desert you on a question as 
to which their opinions were not very definite or their con- 
victions very strong. 

If you accepted our invitation you would find it justified by 
the fact that of this last section the views of a large number 
have since become both definite and strong in opposition 
to the views you then expressed, and that another large 
section considers that you are not now acting in accord- 
ance with the views you then expressed, so that you would 
find yourself supported only by constituents interested in 
securing registration of midwives and by personal friends and 
adherents, probably not, in all, one-tenth of your electorate. 
I go further. I not only say that your action is not now 
consistent with your election promises since you now know 
they are impracticable, but that it has never been, nor your 
expressions consistent in themselves. I take your own 
quotation of them in the letter I am answering and I affirm 
that in those very expressions you juggle with words to 
deceive or delude your followers until, perhaps, like a certain 
great man in a larger sphere,” you end, or possibly begin, 
by deluding yourself. For what is it but to juggle with 
words to say: I am fully alive to the importance of main- 
taining the principle that midwifery is one of three 
branches of the art of medicine and that those who are not 
qualified in the other two can only act subordinately to 
members of the medical profession’? These words seem a 
promise to preserve the principle, whilst they, in fact, in the 
very act of utterance, betray and abandon its essence. 
They imply that those who are not qualified in medicine and 
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surgery can be qualified in midwifery; they condition that 
such singly qualified persons are to practise subordinately, 
but they conceal mental reservations that they are to be held 
“ qualified ” to ‘judge when. medical assistance is required, 
and that the subordination is to be so impracticable as in 
fact to be a dead letter. 

Behind this confusion of ideas you veil the transfer of 
medical functions to persons without medical education— 
for instance, the diagnosis of presentation at present 
recognised by Jaw only in medical practitioners and the 
transfer of which by law to others is in fact a repeal and 
reversal of the principle of the Medical Acts which you 
promised to maintain. 

I am, yours very truly, 
F. S. TooGcoop. 


We have received the following for publication from Dr. 
F. S. Toogood :— 

At a meeting of the Executive it was proposed by Mr. 
Parke and seconded by Dr. Henry :— 


That this executive of the joint committee to oppose registration of 
midwives fully endorses Dr. Toogood’s letters to Dr. Glover and Mr. V. 
Horsley, but deeply regrets that such letters should have been called 
for and appeals to Dr. Glover and Mr. Horsley in their position as 
Direct Representatives to overlook all other considerations and to afford 
their valued help to this organised resistance to the registration of 
midwives and creation of inferior orders of practitioners. 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. — 


SIS, — On your own maxim, at the head of your Corre- 
spondence column, Audi alteram partem,” I respectfully 
claim that as you published Dr. Glover's attack on me and 
others for the resolution at the Oannon-street Hotel 
suggesting that he should test the views of his electors by 
resigning and seeking re-election you should also give 
insertion to my defence of myself from that attack, 
justifying the course I took by exposure of Dr. Glover's errors 
and false position, explaining the spontaneity of my conduct 
as not being one of the organisers of the meeting, and giving 
other grounds not covered by Dr. Lorimer Hart’s letter which 
you inserted. Viewed together with the depreciatory tendency 
of your report of the meeting, especially the grave misleading 
statement that it was attended by ‘‘a small number of 
medical men,” and your presumable predisposition to support 
your own reports, your implied denial of Dr. Hart’s state- 
ment of the number remaining when he moved his resolution 
(not 17, as your report states, but 30), and your exclusion of 
my letter containing direct and specific personal support 
of Dr. Hart’s statement, point to inferences which could 
be accepted only with pain and regret. These indica- 
tions are not weakened when it is remembered that 
what is in question is Dr. Glovers conduct as a 
Direct Representative; that he is one of the oldest 
members of your staff; and that it must be difi- 
cult for you to avoid some bias in his favour and 
tendency to wish his conduct to appear in the best light. I 
am sure I express the feeling of the great body of the pro- 
fession in appealing to you, instead of supporting him in his 
mistaken course of undoing the work of your founder, the 
Medical Act of 1858, to use your great influence, especially 
by encouraging public discussion in your columns, and by 
your powerful advocacy of the rights of the profession for 
the public safety guaranteed in that Act, to induce him to 
codperate in combined action of the public and the profession 
to maintain that Act in its fullest extent. May I request the 
favour of insertion of my previous letter with or without 
this? I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

Bath-road, Chiswick, April 24th, 1900. JOSEPH SMITH. 

* * Mr. Smith’s previous letter was too long to be inserted 
last week. In view of the above correspondence sent to us 
by Dr. Toogood this week and seeing that Mr. Smith’s 
letter has already been published by a contemporary we do 
not think it necessary to do more than print the above 
letter.—ED. L. 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Srms,—Dr. Glover is to be congratulated on the firm and 
dignified position he adopted in his reply to Dr. T 
and “The Emergency Committee of Public Safety against 
Midwives’ Registration.” Whatever may be the views we 
hold on this and other questions, it cannot be too empbati- 
cally understood that our Direct Representatives on the 
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General Medical Council are not delegates. No really good 
man would consent to accept such a position if he is to be 
considered a delegate. In this particular Bill there is plenty of 
room for difference of opinion as to the details. It seems that 
legislation for the protection of parturient women of the 
poorer classes is inevitable ; instead of attempting to wreck 
the Bill, supported as it is by many eminent authorities, it 
is better policy to concentrate all our efforts in inducing 
Parliament to insist on clauses which will keep these women 
as far as ble under the intimate supervision of the 
medical profession. The position of Direct Representatives 
at this juncture is a difficult one; Dr. Glover is an old and 
tried representative of the profession; his past actions and 
published opinions surely justify us in trusting him to do 
what is best under the circumstances. He knows the 
opinions of all parties and from his practical knowledge of 
medical politics is in a position to jadge the best course to 
adopt to protect the interests of all concerned. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Margate, April 23rd, 1900. BERTRAM THORNTON. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


oe 
HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS, 


IN 33 of the largest English towns 6523 births and 4747 
deaths were registered during the week ending April 21st. 
The annual rate of mortality in these towns, which had 
been 23:0 and 22:4 per 1000 in the two preceding weeks, 
further declined to 21:3 last week. In London the rate 
was 20:6 per 1000, while it averaged 21:8 in the 32 pro- 
vincial towns. The lowest death-rates in these towns were 
129 in Birkenhead, 13:0 in Burnley, 13:8 in Swansea, and 
15:5 in Brighton; the highest rates were 26:9 in Liver- 
poo” 272 in Oldham, 28:8 in Manchester, and 306 in 

lymouth. The 4747 deaths in these towns included 
432 which were referred to the principal zymotic 
diseases, against 500 and 477 in the two preceding 
weeks; of these 159 resulted from measles, 123 from 
whooping-cough, 56 from diphtheria, 32 from diar- 
rhoea, 30 from scarlet fever, 29 from fever (prin- 
cipally enteric), and three from small-pox. The lowest 
death-rates from these diseases occurred last week in 
Croydon, Portsmouth, Halifax, and Newcastle; and the 
highest rates in Cardiff, Oldham, Plymouth, and Black- 
burn. The greatest proportional mortality from measles 
occurred in Plymouth, Bristol, Cardiff, and Wolverhamp- 
ton; from scarlet fever in Oldbam; from whooping-cough 
in Wolverhampton, Birmingham, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester; and from diarrbhœa in Oldham, Blackburn, 
and Gateshead. The mortality from fever showed 
no marked excess in any of the large towns. The 
56 deaths from diphtheria included 17 in London, 
eight in Sheffield, four in Cardiff, four in Leicester, and 
four in Leeds. Three fatal cases of small-pox were 

last week in Liverpool, but not one in any 

of the 33 towns. There were four cases of small- 

pox under treatment in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals 
on Saturday last, April 21st, against two and four at the 
end of the two preceding weeks; and two new cases were 
admitted during the week. The number of scarlet fever 
tients in these hospitals and in the London Fever 
Hospital at the end of the week was 1676, against 
1713 and 1694 on the two preceding Saturdays; 165 new 
cases were admitted during the week, against 172, 185, and 
189 in the three preceding weeks. Influenza was certified as 
the primary cause of 60 deaths in London. The deaths 
referred to diseases of the respiratory organs in London, 
which had increased from 378 to 501 in the six preceding 
weeks, declined again last week to 460, but were 92 above 
the co average. The causes of 59, or 1°2 per cent., 
of the deaths in the 33 towns were not certified either by 
a registered medical practitioner or by a coroner. All the 
causes of death were duly certified in Leicester, Salford, 
Bradford, Leeds, Hull, Newcastle, and in 13 other smaller 
towns; the largest proportions of uncertified deaths were 
registered in West Ham, Birmingham, Nottingham, Liver- 
pool, and Sheffield. 


HEALTH OF SCOTCH TOWNS. 
The annual rate of mortality in the eight Scotch towns, 
which had been 22·8, 21:7, and 21:3 per 1000 in the three 
preceding weeks, further declined to 21:0 during the week 
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ending April Z let, and was U'3 per 1000 Jess than the mean rate 
during the same period in the 33 large English towns. The 
rates in the eight Scotch towns ranged from 18:4 in Edin- 
burgh and 18'6 in Paisley to 22°6 in Aberdeen and 25 3 in 
Perth. The 650 deaths in these towns included 19 which were 
referred to whooping-cough, 18 to measles, 14 to diarrhea, 
six to scarlet fever, five to fever, and three to diphtheria. 
In all 65 deaths resulted from these principal zymotic 
diseases, against 63 and 66 in the two preceding 
weeks. These 65 deaths were equal to an annual rate 
of 2:1 per 1000, which was 0'2 per 1000 above the mean 
rate last week from the same diseases in the 33 large 
English towns. The deaths from whooping-cough, which 
had been 15 and 17 in the two preceding weeks, further rose 
last week to 19, of which 10 occurred in Glasgow, four in 
Leith, two in Aberdeen, and two in Perth. The fatal cases 
of measles, which had been 14 and 19 in the two pre- 
ceding weeks, declined again to 18 last week, and included 
11 in Glasgow, three in Edinburgh, and two in Dundee. The 
deaths from diarrhoea, which had been 19 in each of the 
two preceding weeks, declined last week to 14, of which 
four were registered in Glasgow, three in Edinburgh, two 
in Dundee, and two in Greenock. The fatal cases 
of scarlet fever, which had been four in each of the 
four preceding weeks, rose to six last week, and 
included five in Glasgow. The deaths referred to 
different forms of fever,“ which had been five and four in 
the two preceding weeks, rose again last week to five, of 
which three were recorded in Glasgow and two in Aberdeen. 
The three fatal cases of diphtheria corresponded with the 
number in the preceding week, and included two in Glasgow. 
The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs in 
these towns, which had declined from 172 to 134 in the 
three preceding weeks, rose again to 145 last week, and 
were 26 in excess of the number in the corresponding 
period of last year. The causes of 25, or nearly 4 per 
cent., of deaths in these eight towns last week were not 
certified. i 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 


The death-rate in Dublin, which had been 28:9 and 
34:3 per 1000 in the two preceding weeks, declined again to 
30:4 during the week ending April 2lst. During the past 
four weeks the death-rate in the city has averaged 32 5 per 
1000, the rates during the same period being Zl:0 in 
London and 21:7 in Edinburgh. The 204 deaths registered 
in Dublin during the week showed a decline of 26 from 
the number in the preceding week, and included 12 which 
were referred to the principal zymotic diseases, against nine 
and six in the two preceding weeks; of these, three resulted 
from fever,“ three from diarrbœa, two from measles. two 
from diphtheria, and two from whooping-congh. ‘These 12 
deaths were equal to an annual rate of 1:8 per 1000, the 
zymotic death-rate during the same period being 1°6 in 
London and 1:0 in Edinburgh. The deaths referred to 
different forms of fever, which had been three and 
two in the two preceding weeks, rose again to three last 
week. The three fatal cases of diarrhœa showed an increase 
upon the number in the preceding week. The deaths from 
measles, which had been three and two in the two preceding 
weeks, were again two last week. The fatal cases of 
whooping-cough, which had been three and one in the two 
preceding weeks, rose again last weck to two. The 204 
deaths in Dublin last week included 42 of infants under 
one year of age and 63 of persons aged upwards of 60 
years; the deaths of infants showed an increase, while 
those of elderly persons corresponded with the number in 
the preceding week. Six inquest cases and three deaths 
from violence were registered, and 69, or more than a. 
third, of the deaths occurred in public institutions. The 
causes of 10, or nearly 5 per cent., of the deaths in the 
city last week were not certified. 


THE SERVICES. 


RoYAL Navy MEDICAL SERVICE. 

THE following appointments are announced :—Surgeons : 
G. R. MacMahon to the Sphinx and James G. Watt to the 
Esk, additional. 

ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL Corps. 

Major M. W. Kerin, Lieutenant Martin, and Lieutenant 

Sloan have left South Africa for England. 
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YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 


Worcestershire (The Queen's Own Worcestershire Hussars) : 
Julius Henry Beilvy to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS, 


Artillery: Ist Lincolnshire (Western Division, Royal 
Garrison Artillery): Surgeon-Lieutenant L. W. Pockett 
to be Surgeon-Captain. 20d West Riding of York- 
shire (Western Division, Royal Garrison Artillery): Bur- 
geon-Lieutenant J. C. Wright to be Surgeon-Captain. 
4th West Riding of Yorkshire (Western Division, Royal 
Garrison Artillery): Percival Ellison Barber to be Surgeon- 
Lieutenant. Royal Engineers (Volunteers): 2nd Cheshire 
(Railway): Edward Gray to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 
lst Hampshire: Surgeon-Lieutenant R. Emmett to be Sur- 
geon-Captain. Rifle: lst Volunteer Battalion the Lincolp- 
shire Regiment: John Bruce to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 
2nd Volunteer Battalion the Prince Albert's (Somersetshire 
Light Infantry) : Second Lieutenant Penrose Lanyon Watkin- 
Williams resigns his commission and is appointed Sur- 
geon-Lieutenant. lst Volunteer Battalion the Duke of 
Cambridge’s Own (Middlesex Regiment): George Pester 
Chappel to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 15th Middlesex; Henry 
Bowen Perkins to be Surgeon- Lieutenant. 


VOLUNTEER MEDICAL STAFF CORPS. 
The Manchester Companies: Joseph Collier to be Surgeon- 
Lieutenant, 
TRANSVAAL WAR NOTES. 


The first train carrying wounded and invalids from South 
Africa steamed down the new cutting and into the station 
in the rear of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley, on 
Monday, April 23rd, at 11.30. The train carried 149 patients 
brought home by the Gascon; 17 of the men were obliged 
to be carried into the hospital, but the majority of the men 
looked perfectly well and fit to return to duty. The khaki 
train ” is fitted up with every necessity and luxury. There 
are five carriages, each fitted with 12 beds and two sofas, 
besides accommodation for the medical officers and places 
set aside for cooking and lavatories. The carriages ran 
with great smoothness, hardly any motion being per- 
ceptible. In addition to the khaki carriages ordinary 
railway-carriages are attached to the train for carrying 
convalescents. Many of the patients are from the forces 
which relieved Ladysmith. 


A Times telegram, dated Cape Town, April 25th, says: 


“Dr. Robert O'Callaghan, who is attached to the Langman 
Hospital, which has been established at Bloemfontein, and 
is secretary to the Portland Hospital, is leaving for England 
to-day. As it has been found that the majority of the 
patients to be treated were suffering from enteric, it is 
considered that a second surgeon is not required at the 
hospital, and it has been decided to appoint Dr. Scholtz, 
a leading Cape Town physician, in succession to Dr. 
O'Callaghan.” 

Mr. Herbert J. Godwin, M.B., B.S. Durh., M. R. C. S, Eng., 
L.R.O.P. Lond., has been appointed Civil Sargeon to Her 
Majesty's troops in South Africa. 

Surgeon James G. Fowler, R.N., was among the officers 
of the Ladysmith Naval Brigade who were entertained at 
Portsmouth on April 24th. 


TRANSVAAL WAR CASUALTIES. 

It is officially reported that Assistant Surgeon Jackson, 
21st Battery, F A., died from typhus fever and dysentery at 
Pretoria. 

REWARDS FOR GALLANTRY IN THE R. A. M. O. 


The Queen has conferred the decoration of the Victoria 
Cross on Major William Babtie, C.M.G., R. A. M. O., for his 
conspicuous bravery at the battle of Colenso. The following 
is the act of courage for which he receives the honour :— 
„At Colenso, on Dec. 15th, 1899, the wounded of the 14th 
and 66th Batteries. Royal Field Artillery, were lying in an 
advanced donga close in the rear of the guns without any 
medical officer to attend to them, and when a message was 
sent back asking for assistance, Major W. Babtie, R.A.M C., 
rode up under heavy rifle fire, his pony being hit three times. 
When he arrived at the donga, where the wounded were 
lying in sheltered corners, he attended to them all, going 
from place to place exposed to the heavy rifle fire which 
greeted anyone who showed himself. Later on in the day 
Major Babtie went out with Captain Coogreve to bring in 
Lieutenant Roberts, who was lying wounded on the veldt. 
This also was under a heavy fire.” 
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DEATHS IN THE SERVICES. 
Henry Stewart Archdall, M.R.C.8. Eog., L.R.C.P. Lond., 
late surgecn R.N., on April 20th, aged 32 years. He entered 
the Royal Navy in 1892 and retired in 1896. 


We hear that the surgeons-on-probation for tbe Royal 
Army Medical Corps now attending the Army Medical School, 
Netley, are likely to receive their commissions at once and 
be sent to do duty with the troops. These gentlemen have 
attended a course of two months’ duration at Netley. We 
also understand that a second batch of nominated officers for 
the Royal Army Medical Corps is to be sent to the Army 
Medical School on May Ist to go through a short course of 
instruction. 


The Broad Arrow states that some 24 civilian medical 
officers are now doing duty at or about the Cambridge 
Hospital at Aldershot, some of them having been employed 
for many months, and although they are willing enough 
to do duty temporarily, yet there appears to be no wish 
on their part to become attached to the service per- 
manently.” 


Correspondence. 


“ Audi alteram partem.” 


THE SOCIAL FACTOR IN THE GENESIS OF 
CANCER. 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sins, — Will you allow me the hospitality of your columns 
to draw attention to a peculiar incident in the international 
variation of the cancer rate? I allude to the concomitant pre- 
valence of late marriages in countries with high cancer rates 
as compared with those which are more or Jess cancer free. It 
will be familiar to those who have practised in the East that 
cancer is practically unknown among the Brahmins and almost 
so among the Hindoos and Mahomedans. The Parsees and the 
descendants of European settlers are not quite so fortunate. 
Nor is cancer so uncommon among the Baba Chinese and 
the Chinese, Javanese, and Japanese coolies in the tropical 
colonies. There are not two races more dissimilar in the 
matter of personal hygiene, so divergent in their daily 
pursuits, and, in fact, in all that constitutes the summum 
bonum of life, than the Brahmin and the negro. 

A strict vegetarian and total abstainer, engaged in purely 
intellectual pursuits or ruminating over his mantrums 
and ‘‘slokas,” the Brahmin has lived the life of a student 
for 2000 years, in a civilisation contemporaneous with 
Solomon. Astram Castrum,” still almost a savage in his 
native wilds, a carnivorous, perhaps an ‘‘ uncooking animal,” 
dependent upon the chase for his subsistence, and where in 
contact with the civilised world a slave under forced 
labour, the muscular negro is the perfect antithesis of the 
subtle Brahmin, pre-eminently the latter’s superior in powers 
of physical endurance as he is undoubtedly far below the 
Brahmin in all that constitutes subtlety of intellect and high 
brain power. Search the world over and you will not find 
two races so diametrically opposite as the Brahmin and 
the negro. What one lacks the other excels in. Still 
we find they both enjoy an almost perfect immunity from 
cancer, while European nations possessing the virtues of both 
suffer severely. Their common humanity excepted, perhaps 
the only line in agreement between the negro and the 
Brahmin is that neither very seldom begins to accept the 
duties of the procreation of the species when past the meridian 
of life and their women never. The same rule holds good 
more or less with most Asiatics, and we see they do not 
suffer much from cancer as a race. The nations that suffer 
most are those in the front ranks—the Saxon, the Gaul, and 
the American. And is it not notorious that it is just among 
these great nations that more old spinsters enter into matri- 
mony when approaching, or are past, the menopause than is 
the case with the Greek, the Turk, the Iberian, the Finn, 
and the Norwegian? And is it not a fact, too, that cancer is 
on the increase in Europe, and so also have been these late 
marriages during the last few generations? Is it a mere 
coincidence or is there the relation of cause and effect 
between these two concurrent waves ? 

Can it be the fact that when the consummation of puberty 
is early attained, is accomplished in good time, that it finds 
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the breast and the womb more fitted for the activity 
attendant upon the marital and the maternal state than 
when after long hibernation, so to say, after years of disuse, 
and when these organs have almost forgotten the habit and to 
a certain extent have lost the instinct nature had endowed 
them with primarily? And that in the latter case the extra- 
vascular supply, the increased cellular activity attendant 
opon the connubial or the pregnant state, is more liable 
to accidents, is more apt to run into vicious channels, to 
be diverted from its natural course into the formation of 
neoplasms? Or does cancer take its origin in the repres- 
sion of the sexual feeling during the antecedent long 
celibacy? And in either case might it be that the 
progeny of these late prudential marriages inherit the 
tendency from their birth? Cancer, for instance, is 
more frequent at the terminations and bends than at other 
parts of the alimen canal. Might it not be due to 
muscular irritability? There is more muscular tissue at 
these parts. Cancer of the rectum is ascribed to the irri- 


tability of detained fæces. The repressed sexual desire will 


also engender some irritation. 
a posteriori argument? 
Oil-dathing is a regular institution among the Hindoos. 


Is there anything in this 


An experienced masseur rubs the oil on his patrons, friends, - 


or relations generally once a week. And it is a fact that 
moles, warts, and such faults of the surface of the skin are 
very rare among them. The new-born infant gets the oil 
bath daily for 40 days. The intervals are then gradually 
lengthened, but he will be considered a very naughty boy who 
during his school days tries to shirk the oil bath at least once 
a week. As a youngster he yells all the time he is being 
bathed. Perhaps it is good for his lungs. Anyhow, nobody 
thinks of finding fault with the nurse for the hollaing of her 
charge and, generally speaking, it may be said that Indians 
have better lungs and better pectorals as compared to the 
body-weight than the Europeans, and the feminine bust is 
decidedly fuller and more perfect. Perhaps that is also one 
cause of the rarity of cancer of the breast among them. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


April 23rd, 1900. O. N. SALDANHA. 


UNION HOSPITAL, MIDDLESBROUGH. 
To the Editors of THB LANORT. 


Sirs,—As the Middlesbrough Board of Guardians are 
advertising for a workhouse medical officer will you allow 
me, out of a dearly-bought experience, to warn intending 
candidates to ascertain exactly what will be expected of 
them by this board, and to compare the extent of work and 
responsibility with the entirely inadequate remuneration and 
„residence (some quarters in the hospital which is at the 
back of a steam laundry), provided. 

I may mention that I am resigning voluntarily on account 
of the treatment received from the board, details of which 
are scarcely of sufficient interest for your columns; but if 
any intending candidate cares to write to me I will give him 
particalars. Within a little over two years three workhouse 
medical officers have resigned here. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
L. G. DAvIES. M.D. Cantab., 


Medical Officer, Workhouse and Hospital ; 
Visiting Medical Officer, Broomlands 


Ohildren's Hospital. 
Middlesbrough, April 23rd, 1900. 


NOTES FROM INDIA. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Ravages of Plague in Calcutta and Bombay City.—The 
Water-supply of Bombay City —Malaria and the Sources 
of Water supply Figures of the Famine.—The Formation 

of an Anglo-Indian Army Hospital Corps by Eurasians: 

Speeok of the Viceroy. 


A DEATH. ATR of 117:5 per 1000 per annum has been 
reached in Calcutta for the week ending March 24th. The 
five years’ average is 51 per 1000 per annum. The 
increase is wholly due to plagae—deaths from which 
amounted to 878—as no other epidemic diseases are 
prevalent, and deaths from cholera and small-pox are actually 
below the average in number. The case mortality is appa- 
rently very high. The existence of plague is no longer 


doubted by the natives who are leaving the city by 
thousands every day. It seems astonishing, but there are 
still a few people (including one or two with a medical 
training) who endeavour to persuade the public that it 
is not real plague which is causing the doubled mortality 
but some other fever. Their appeal now is, fortunately, toa 
very limited section. The mortality from plague is in- 
creasing nearly all over India. For the week ending 
March 24th there were 4834 deaths, as against 4725 in 
the previous week. In Bengal there were 2186 deaths, 
Patna district alone contributing 1986. In Calcutta the 
plagae mortality rose from 744 to 878. In Karachi the 
lull has been only temporary and the disease is now 
increasing again with great rapidity. A further develop- 
ment must be anticipated. ‘The great mortality which has 
ruled in Bombay during the past eight weeks shows signs 
of abating. The rate is, however, still over 130 per 1000 


per annum. The total deaths last week amounted to 2364, 


against an average of between 500 and 600. The absurdity 
of the registration is shown in giving 244 deaths from 
phthisis—a rate of 15 per 1000 per annum; in giving 377 
deaths from respiratory diseases and 250 deaths from re- 
mittent fever—whatever this may be. The probable number 
of deaths from plague is 1500, but the official returns 
say 780. 

I am glad to see that inoculation still goes on in 
Bombay and that 4821 operations were performed last week, 
making a total since Sept. 6th, 1899, of 133,305. It is 
unsatisfactory to hear, however, that the prophylactic fluid 
distributed is still being sent out in corked bottles and of 
varying degrees in strength. Some of the brews apparently 
are only half as potent as others. It is reported that 20,000 
doses are being sent to the Australian colonies. 

Complaint has recently been made of the contamination 
with vegetable matter both in solution and suspension of the 
water supplied to Bombay city. There is no evidence of 
contamination with animal organic matter. It will be re- 
membered that the city derives its water-supply from three 
large lases several miles inland. These lakes are filled by 
the rain water flowing over the forest and other Jands around. 
It is said that the district is intensely malarious. This 
therefore becomes a matter of importance. The supply from 
the Tausa lake is unfiltered and only 50 percent. of the 
Tulsi supply is filtered. It is reported that the filtered Tulsi 
water contains an excess of albuminoid ammonia, but that it 
is otherwise good. Besides the careful attention to the con- 
servancy of the gathering grounds it behoves the medical 
advisers of the municipality to investigate the reported 
malarious character of the district. 

It has been suggested that persons inhabiting certain 
districts in and near towns receiving unfiltered water- 
supplies are more subject to enlarged spleens and other 
reputed manifestations of malaria than the inhabitants of 
other districts apparently similar but having a filtered 
water-supply. If further observations prove that this 
statement has some foundation the presence of malaria 
in the gathering grounds of a water-supply is a 
danger to the community. With regard to Bombay city 
it may be stated boldly tbat compared with many 
places malaria is infrequent; the average death-rate 
of the city proves its comparative absence. In the 
districts around Calcutta, on the other hand, malaria is 
common, whereas in the city itself I am told it is com- 
paratively rare. The death-rate of the suburbs is, as a rule, 
higher than that of the city, and the greater part of the city 
receives water from the river Hoogly after filtration. The 
suburbs get what they can. The distribution of malaria 
by mosquitoes bas not yet been fathomed, and therefore this 
point is one which might be further inquired into. One 
may easily theorise that the organism of malaria can infect 
through the supply of water as well as by the bite of an 
insect. Under any circumstances the water to a large city 
should be adequately filtered. 

The Government authorities in India are engaged in 
relieving nearly 5,000,000 persons. Such a thing has never 
before been heard of in tbe history of an Indian or any other 
famine. In the Central Provinces twice as many people are 
in receipt of relief as at the height of the disastrous famine 
of 1897. In one district alone—that of Raipur—over 30 per 
c2nt. of the whole population are receiving relief—i e., 500,000 
persons out of a total of 1,600,000 are being supported by 
the State. Again, in four districts of Bombay between 20 
and 30 per cent., and in three districts of Berar 20 per cent., 
are receiving relief. It is re-assuring to find, however, that 
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there has been a decrease of 350,000 during the past week. 
The totals now under relief are 3,346,442 in British provinces 
and 1,330,080 in Native States. 

After receiving a deputation of members of the Anglo- 
Indian Association the Viceroy made an important speech 
on the Eurasian question. The spokesman of the deputation 
complained that Eurasians were practically shut out from the 
army, although they formed the greater part of the Volun- 
teers in India. In this connexion he asked for the forma- 
tion of an Anglo-Indian army hospital corps which might 
take the place of the present native army hospital corps. 
Amongst other subjects he also referred to their exclusion 
from the higher offices and from certain railway and other 
appointments. The military medical services chiefly con- 
cern readers of THE LANCET, however, and Dr. J. R. 
Wallace of Calcutta said that the British Army in India had 
its minor medical needs attended to by a ataff of warrant 
medical officers who were all Anglo-Indians educated in the 
medical colleges of the country. They mustered about 1000 
and their improved professional education and course 
of medical study rendered them a very efficient and 
reliable class of medical officers. They performed the 
bulk of the routine medical work of all the British station 
hospitals in India and accompanied tbeir regiments wherever 
they went. Some had gone to South Africa and others had 
taken sole medical charge of British transports. He sug- 
gested that Anglo-Indian medical officers might relieve 
members of the Indian Medical Service of many un- 
important civil duties. He then spoke of the abolition of 
the Native Army Hospital Corps, which does the nursing 
and other detail duties of the British station hospitals, 
and said that this corps was useless as a nursing machine 
attached to the army. He urged that this corps should 
be replaced by Anglo-Indians specially trained as com- 
pounders, nursing orderlies, cooks, and dressers, with terms 
of service and salary on the same lines as the British 
soldier. In the course of a well-prepared, outspoken address 
the Viceroy referred to these specific claims. He pointed out 
that Eurasians were frequently accepted as recruits in the 
Indian army and showed, however, that while the Eurasian 
corps was of great service in the Mutiny it was not subse- 
quently considered to be a success and was disbanded between 
1860 and 1870. The question of the corps formation had 
been considered since and the opinion held was that it 
would be equally expensive and less efficient than a corre- 
sponding European force. The same difficulties applied to 
the formation of a Eurasian Army Hospital Corps. Eurasians 
could never serve for the rates of pay that were now given to 
the native equivalent, nor could the subordinate duties such 
as those of bhistis, bearers, and sweepers be carried 
out by a Eurasian corps. The long and short of it was 
that for the present, at any rate, the objections to 
Eurasian enlistment in the regular army were held at 
home to outweigh the advantages. The Viceroy, however, 
said that if the deputation were to submit their proposals 
as to an army hospital corps in a definite and intelligible 
shape he would be prepared to place them before the 
military authorities. Tkey would have to convince the 
authorities that a Eurasian regiment, which would cost 
quite as much as, if not more than, a British regiment, 
would be at least as efficient for military purposes. Other 
subjects were referred to by his Excellency and the 
address generally was considered to be a very fine discus- 
sion on this important question. 

March 29th. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


. The Women’s Hospital. 

THE annual meeting of the governors of this hospital was 
held on April 4th. The report showed that the number of 
new cases treated at the out-patient department during the 
year was 3457, being an increase of 168 as compared with 
last year, the tota! number treated during the year being 
17,469. 404 patients were admitted to the in-patient depart- 
ment, being an increase of 30. The total number of opera- 
tions was 384, an increase of 17. The number of operations 
involving abdominal section was 170, and five of the patients 
had died, or 2 94 per cent. This death-rate compares with 
11:87 per cent. on 699 cases treated during the years 1872- 
84 inclusive and 5°33 on 2090 cases for the years 1885-98 


inclusive, that is a death-rate up to Dec. 31st, 1898, of 
6 99 per cent. on 2789 cases. The committee regret the loes 
by death of Mr. Lawson Tait, to whose ability a fitting tribnte 
was paid as one of the pioneers of the institution, and of Mr. 
J. D. Goodman, one of its staunchest supporters, a vice- 
president for 28 years and a trustee from the beginning. It 
was decided to increase the salaries of the nurses. Various 
votes of thanks were passed, and the hospital was stated to 
be in a good financial position. 
Lying-in Charity. 

The work done by this charity is of an unobtrusive but 
valuable kind, being conducted mainly by four midwives 
residing in four districts, who call in the aid of the medical 
officers when required. Some attention has been given 
recently to the desire on the part of the medical staff and of 
some supporters of the charity to constitute an in-patient 
department. It is considered that the work done might be 
utilised for the training of nurses and midwives and for the 
clinical instruction of students of the school of medicine, 
under appropriate supervision. The report read at the 
annual meeting on April 10th—being the fifty-seventb 
year—stated that 914 cases had been attended during the 
year, with only one death of a mother. 891 children were 
born alive, 37 were stillborn, and 10 deaths occurred. The 
expenditure showed a slight excess over the income. An 
interesting presentation to the secretary, Mr. J. C. Gell, 
followed the meeting. The Lord Mayor, Alderman Beale, 
in handing an illuminated address and a cheque to Mr. Gell, 
expressed the pleasure it afforded him to recognise the 
services, extending over 42 years, of so able and valuable an 
officer. 

Food and Drugs Act. 


It is interesting and often curious to witness the evasions 
and the attempts made to escape the letter of the law 
in the administration of tbis Act. An instance lately 
occurred at a neighbouring police-court, where a man 
was summoned for selling butter adulterated with 77:98 
per cent. of foreign fat. According to the evidence the 
man refused to sell half a pound to the daughter of the 
police-sergeant and subsequently to the police-sergeant 
himself, saying that his stock was all ordered. On being 
reminded that a heavy penalty might be the result of this 
refusal he afterwards caused half a pound to be left witb 
the sergeant by a boy. The defendant refused at first to 
accept any money for it, but on the officer insisting 5d. was 
charged. The defence set up was that there was no sale 
within the meaning of the Act, tbat is, that there should be 
an actual sale and not a forced sale. Notwithstanding this 
ingenious effort the magistrates stated that they were 
satisfied and imposed a fine of £5, refusing also to state a 
case. At a recent meeting of the town council a prosecuting 
solicitor was appointed as assistant to the deputy town 
clerk, evidently with the intention of dealing with the large 
number of cases which come within this Act. 

April 24th. 


LIVERPOOL. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Royal Infirmary Appointments. 

THE following appointments to the different departments 
of the Royal Infirmary have been made by the committee: 
House physicians: R. T. Bailey, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. 
Lond.; W. S. Henderson, M.B., Ch.B. Vict.; A. Hope 
Simpson, M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. O. P. Lond. House surgeons: 
A. S. Arkle, M. R. O. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond.; W. H. Broad. 
M. B., Ch. B. Vict.; H. M. Fletcher, M. B., B. Ch. Vict. 
Ashton- street department: J. T. Grierson, M. B., Ch. B. Vict. 


The New Food and Drugs Act: the First Prosecution in 
Liverpool. 

The first prosecution under the new Food and Drugs Act 
took place at the police-court on April 11th. A local trader 
was summoned for selling baking-powder (which under the 
new Act was made an article of food) which contained 
33 per cent. of alum. As some doubt existed in the mind of 
the stipendiary magistrate as to the culpability of the 
defendant, who pleaded that he had sold the baking-powder 
under the impression that it was the genuine article, the 
prosecution was withdrawn on payment of the costs of the 
case, 
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The Colne Jubilee Cottage Hospital. 


The Colne Jubilee Cottage Hospital, the gift of Mr. W. P. 
Hartley of Aintree, was formally inaugurated on April 21st 
by the Earl of Derby. The hospital has been presented to 
the town of Colne by Mr. Hartley in commemoration of the 
Queen's Diamond Jubilee. A plot of freehold land upon 
which the hospital is built was also included in Mr. Hartley’s 
gift. The inhabitants of Colne have raised amongst them- 
selves sufficient funds to provide an endowment for the 
institution for 20 years. Colne now 5 a modern and 
1 cottage hospital. Hitherto all cases of acci- 
dent or ess have had to be conveyed to the Burnley 
Hospital, a distance of six miles. The building is arranged 
as a central block of two storeys, with two wings of one 
storey, and has accommodation for 14 patients. Externally 
the building, which has a pleasant and commanding position, 
presente features of the Tudor style of architecture, the 
walls being faced with Yorkshire parpoints, with Winewall 
stone dressings, and half-timbered work in the gables. The 
total value of Mr. W. P. Hartley’s gift, inclusive of land, 
buildings, and furnishing, is about £5000. Lord Derby in 
formally opening the proceedings alluded to the well-known 
liberality of Mr. Hartley in the cause of charity. University 
College and the Liverpool Consumption Hospital have also 
been the recipients of Mr. Hartley’s munificence. 


the Liverpool Medical Institution and Principal Dale of 
University College. 

A conversazione which was numerously attended was given 
at the rooms of the Medical Institution on the evening of 
April 23rd by the President (Mr. Edgar A. Browne) and the 
members of the council in honour of Mr. A. W. Dale, M.A., 
the new principal of University College. The most cordial rela- 
tions have always existed between the members of the medical 
profession and the staff of the college, and the gathering 
was conceived with the object of strengthening those ties. 
The evening passed off in the most harmonious manner, 
being enlivened by limelight views, songs, and recitations 
which were rendered by members of the society. The 
president welcomed Principal Dale in an able and amusing 
speech, which was feelingly replied to by Mr. Dale, who 
expressed his pleasure on being introduced to the members 
of the society in such an agreeable manner. 

April 21th. 


SCOTLAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


Annual Report of the Medical Officer of Health of Edinburgh. 


THE report of the medical officer of the city of Edinburgh 
for the year 1899, which has just been issued, is a detailed 
and interesting account of those matters which relate to the 
public health of the city. The population of the city of 
Edinburgh, the report informs us, at the middle of the year 
1899 was 298,927, or an increase of 3299 ns as com- 
pared with the year 1898. The statistics with regard to the 
number of occupied houses bring out three most satisfactory 
points: (1) that there is an increasing tendency in the 
population to seek dwellings in the outskirts of the city 
where the atmosphere is purer; (2) that in the congested 
districts of St. Giles, George-square, St. Andrews, and 
St. Luke’s there is a distinct, though small, reduction in the 
number of occupied houses, while the Canongate is at least 
aot worse in respect than it was in the previous year; 
and (3) that the greatest increase in the number of occupied 
houses occurred in those with a rental of between £10 and 
£30, while the number of occupied houses under £10 
decreased by 571, and of these 318 were houses under £5 
rental, thus showing that gradually the poorest and lowest 
class of house is being evacuated and demolished. The 
birth-rate for the year was 27°49 per 1000. This rate is 
considerably lower than the birth-rates of Greenock, 
Aberdeen, Glasgow, Paisley, Leith, and Dundee. The 
explanation probably lies in the fact that in busy manu- 

g towns the marriage-rate is high and the age of 
women at marriage is lower. Edinburgh is largely a 
residential city, with a large professional population among 
whom the age at marriage is comparatively late. The 
marriage-rate for the year shows a slight increase. The 
death-rate was 19:2 per 1000 of the estimated population 
and numbered 6858. Of these, however, 462 were not 


regular inhabitants but persons who had come for treat- 
ment to one or other of the public institutions or had died 
during a temporary residence in the city. If this number 
be deducted the death-rate was 18°85 per 1000 of citizens. 
Measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria caused a smaller number 
of deatbs than in the previous year. Sir Henry Littlejobn 
points out the importance of warding off scarlet fever, as 
every year diminishes the chance of attack and also the 
chance of a fatal issue in the event of the disease being 
contracted. The mortality from whooping-cough was very 
high; 192 deaths occurred from this disease. Three deaths 
resulted from typhus fever. Enteric fever caused a greater 
mortality than usual, 39 deaths having occurred as the result 
of this disease. A number of deaths were attributed 
to influenza, but there was no true epidemic. Diarrhea 
accounted for 96 deaths, of which 79 occurred under the 
age of five years. Sir Henry Littlejohn quotes the 
paper lately published by Dr. Newsholme of Brighton 
which deals with the results of an investigation made 
by him into the prevalence of diarrhea in 31 of 
the large towns. In one of Dr. Newsholme’s tables 
where the diarrhoea death-rate per 1000 births is given 
(mean of 17 years 18382-1898) beginning with the town 
having the lowest death-rate, Edinburgh occupies the 
fifth place. Sir Henry Littlejohn gives a chart intended 
to show that deaths from enteritis ought probably to be 
included among the deaths from diarrhcea, and that there- 
fore the mortality is probably much higher than Dr. 
Newsholme’s statistics go to show. Writing of deaths from 
cancer the medical officer complains that such deaths ate 
still often certified under such vague terms as ‘‘ tumour,” 
“ abscess,” ‘‘ haemorrhage,” or ‘‘ cachexia,” while many 
deaths are certified as due to cancer with no indication as 
to the seat of the disease. Complaint is also made that of 
the 552 deaths attributed to diseases of the circulatory 
system no fewer than 139 were certified as due to syncope, 
and of these 11 were in children under five years of age. 
Moreover, ill-defined and non-specified causes were stated in 
204 instances, of which debility, atrophy, and inanition 
accounted for the majority. The total number of notifica- 
tions of infectious diseases during 1899 was 5365. Of these 
measles accounted for 3600, scarlet fever for 1185, typhoid 
fever for 289, diphtheria for 279, and typhus fever for 12. 
The cases of typhus fever were the continuation of the epi- 
demic which occurred in 1898. The medical officer repeats 
the fact which he pointed out last year—viz., that the Old 
and New Towns occupied exactly opposite positions in refer- 
ence to typhoid fever and diphtheria. In regard to diphtheria 
the New Town is most affected and stands nearly in the same 
position to the Old Town and southern districts as the Old 
Town does to the other divisions in regard to typhoid fever. 
A most interesting section of the report deals with the 
subject of milk as a source of infection and in it the medical 
officer gives an account of three outbreaks of scarlet fever 
and one of typhoid fever where the infection was traced 
to the milk-supply. In scarlet fever he considers it an 
important indication that the milk-supply is at fault if 
a number of adults are attacked by the disease. There 
were 2010 patients treated in the City Hospital during the 
year and 440 patients enjoyed the benefits of the con- 
valescent home. During the year 4281 apartments con- 
tained in 1723 houses were disinfected and 39 public 
schools, with 1484 rooms, were fumigated at the request 
of the School Board, while 23,809 articles of clothing or 
furniture were disinfected by steam. The report contains 
21 tables, many of them very lengthy, and four charts. 


The Representation of Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities. 

A vacancy having occurred in the Parliamentary 
representation of Edinburgh and St. Andrews Universities 
through the death of Sir William Priestley Sir John Batty 
Tuke has been adopted as the Conservative candidate for the 
two universities. The new candidate is a Yorkshireman by 
birth, but was educated at Edinburgh Academy and 
at Edinburgh University, while he holds the honorary degree 
of D. Sc. of Trinity College, Dublin. After graduating in 
medicine in Edinburgh he acted for six years as medical 
officer in oharge of troops in New Zealand. After returning 
to this country he held the post of medical superintendent 
of the Fife and Kinross Asylum for eight years and sub- 
sequently took up practice in Edinburgh as a specialist in 
mental diseases. dir John Batty Tuke is at present Vice- 
President of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh 
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and a member of the General Medical Council. He received 


the honour of knighthood in 1898. 


Edinburgh University Court. 


At a meeting of Edinburgh University Court on April 16th 
it was resolved, after consultation with the Senatus, to admit 
women to the University classes of diseases of the larynx, 
ear, and nose. Mr. Thomas M. Burn-Murdoch, M.B., C.M., 
.was appointed University lecturer on Diseases of Children. 
Ten grants varying from £7 to £50 were made, on the recom- 
mendation of the Senatus, from the E.rl of Moray Endow- 
ment for purposes of original research. On the recommenda- 
tion of the Senatus it was agreed to appoint Dr. Alexander 
Bruce, in the event of his services being required during the 
summer session, to discharge the duties of the chair of 
Medicine in respect of Clinical Medicine and the reading of 
theses presented for the degree of M.D. ee Atii 

April 24th. 


IRELAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


The Queen in Ireland. 


THE Queen has been graciously pleased to accept in person 
addresses from the Royal College of Physicians of Ireland 
and the Royal Oollege of Surgeons in Ireland. In both 
addresses, after expressions of the complete loyalty of the 
Colleges, opportunity was taken to refer to the splendid 
part played by the Irish soldiers in South Africa, and to the 
generous impulse which has led the Queen to publicly 
recognise their heroism. The address of the Royal College 
of Physicians says:— — 

We are deeply and n sensible of the generous impulse which 
has prompted your Majesty at this time to visit Ireland and its 
capital—a gracious recognition of the heroic and conspicuous part 
which your Majesty’s Irish troops have played in the war in South 
Africa. In this season of trouble you have—as you have ever done— 
made the trials and sorrows of your people yonr own, thus drawing 
their thoughts and hearts ever closer to your Royal person by ties of 
affectionate regard. 

The address of the Royal College of Surgeons says :— 


At the present moment a very large proportion of the officers 
of the Royal Army Medical Corps serving with such distinction 
in South Africa are Fellows or Licentiates of this College, and it is to 
us a legitimate source of pride and satisfaction tbat the valour and 
devotion displayed by our countrymen serving as combatants in the 
ranks of your army have been equalled by the devotion and self-sacrifice 
exhibited by our Fellows and Licentiates as officers of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps. We humbly desire also to convey to your Majesty the 
expression of our gratitude for having recently granted to the officers 
of the Army Medical Service the status and prestige of a Royal Corps. 
Such action on the part of your Majesty will enable this College to 
codperate with your Majesty's advisers in making the Royal Army 
Medical Corps even more successful in the future than it has been in 
the past. To assist by every means in our power in all measures 
inteuded to strengthen the naval and military forces of the Empire is 
the highest object of our ambition. 


County Antrim Infirmary, Lisburn. 

At a meeting of the committee of management held in 
Lisburn on April 12th attention was drawn by one of the 
members to the fact that Mr. G. L. St. George, the surgeon 
of the institution, had treated 669 cases and paid 2005 visits 
in connexion with what was known as the extern depart- 
ment. All this work was performed gratuitously, while 
many of the persons assisted were in a position to pay but 
did not owing to the belief that they were entitled to be 
relieved gratis. It was a monstrous thing that for a salary 
of £80 per annum the medical man should be allowed to place 
the benefit of his skill at the service of many patients who 
did not pay a farthing. The Act of Parliament did not pro- 
vide for an extern department and dispensaries for the really 
poor were in existence. Mr. G. L. St. George eaid it was not 
only unfair to himself but to the other medical practitioners 
that he should give his services free. He had not himself 
complained of the matter; it was discovered by the Finance 
Committee. It was decided to consider the question with 
the view of making a satisfactory arrangement. 


Asylum Attendants up to Date. 

Dr. George E. Carre, resident medical superintendent of 
the District Lunatic Asylum, Omagh, reported to a meeting 
of the governors, held in Omagh on April 12th, that one of 
the female attendants lately appointed had left the place 
after being there only a few days; the reason given was 
because there was no piano for her to play in the institution. 


The British Association. 
The British Association is to meet at Bradford in 1900 and 


in Glasgow in 1901. Under its rules the decision as to the 
place of meeting for 1902 must be taken next September by 
the meeting at Bradford. An invitation to meet at Belfast 
in 1902 is to be presented then. The deputation has been 
appointed and a city meeting will be called to repeat officially 
the invitation already tendered at the assemblage in Dover 
last year. . 
April 24th. 


PARIS. 


(FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT.) 


Rapid Diagnosis of Rabies in the Dog. 

AT the meeting of the Academy of Medicine held on 
April 10th Professor Cornil read for M. Babés of Bucharest a 
short paper showing the possibility of making a rapid 
diagnosis of rabies by an examination of the medulla 
oblongata and spinal cord of a dog which had inflicted a 
bite. The process was as follows. 1. A small piece of the 
brain of the dog was inserted into the brain of a rabbit. 
2. A slice of the medulla oblongata of the same dog was 
hardened in alcohol containing formol; at the end of 24 
hours sections were cut from it and stained with carbolised 
fuchsin, methylene blue, or polychrome. The sections were 
then dried, mounted, and examined with a low power. lf 
nodules embryonnaires were found in the grey substance, 
together with a perivascular or general état embryonnaire and 
chromatolysis of tke nerve elements, this amounted to 
evidence that the dog was rabid. In all cases in which 
these bulbar lesions were observed, it was found that the 
animals inoculated with brain substance from the dog 
developed symptoms of rabies, while, on the contrary, 
such symptoms never appeared in rabbits inoculated with 
brain substance from dogs the medulla oblongata of which 
did not present any of the above-mentioned alterations. 

Regulations affecting Mineral Springs. 

In France a mineral spring is not allowed to be developed 
commercially—that is, the water of it may not be sold for 
drinking or even for baths—without permission of the Minister 
of the Interior, who only grants it after the fulfilment of 
certain specified conditions. Chief among these is the 
favourable opinion of the Academy of Medicine in connexion 
with which there is a commission charged exclusively with 
the making of such examinations. The proprietor of the 
spring must produce an analysis made at his expense and the 
commission of the Academy checks it by a second analysis 
also made at the expense of the proprietor. An engineer 
proceeds to the locality to make sure that the water is 
collected under proper aseptic conditions, that it does not 
undergo any contamination previously to or in the course of, 
bottling, and that no foreign substance is added to it, not even 
a gas. These restrictive precautions are not superfiuous, 
since requests for permission to enter into these commercial 
undertakings are surprisingly numerous and the real object 
of the authorities is two-fold—firstly, to prevent the ir- 
ordinate increase of establishments connected with hot 
springs competing unprofitably with one another, and, in the 
second place, to save from financial ruin those simple- 
minded people who whenever they find in their gardens a 
ferruginous or saline spring of the most ordinary character 
think that they have a treasure in their possession. The 
Academy of Medicine has just given a freth proof of the 
interest which it takes in this question by adopting, on tbe 
recommendation of M. Henriot, a new principle which will 
enable it to exercise a stricter supervision than hitherto over 
mineral springs. M. Henriot has observed that even in the 
case of a well-known and properly authorised spring 
circumstances may bring about a change in the com- 
position of the water, so that after the lapse of some years 
the results of analysis may be quite different from those 
obtained at the time when the authorisation was granted. 
The circumstances in question may include over-rapid with- 
drawal of water, unsatisfactory methods of collection, and 
especially geological phenomena. An example of this kind 
is supplied by a certain spring, the water of which wher 
bottled bas a large sale and is much in request, but which 
was almost dried up quite 20 years ago after an earthquake. 
The society which worked it thereupon filled their bottles 
with water from a neighbouring spring not having quite the 
same composition, all the time keeping up the old name 80 85 
not to lose the commercial value which it had acquired. In 
the case of some other springs the richness of which in iron, for 
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example, depends on the proportion and the pressure of the 
carbonic acid which keeps the iron in solution, escapes of 
this gas, due to the sinking of other wells in the locality, 
have greatly reduced the ferruginous quality of the water. 
The Academy, not being able to interfere with the authorisa- 
tions granted long ago, has decided that for the future 
authorisations for the sale of the water of a mineral spring 
shall only hold good for 30 years and that at the end of that 
time a fresh inquiry and fresh analysis shall be required. 


Oxygen in the Treatment of Sea- sickness. 

On April 17th M. Datremblay read a paper before the 
Academy of Medicine upon the Treatment of Sea-sickuess 
by Inhalations of Pare Oxygen under Pressure. The first 
trials of this method were carried out with success by Dr. 
Dubois, professor at the Faculty of Sciences of Lyons, who 
considered that the principal cause of sea-sickness lay in 
the incomplete respiratory exchange which occurs in the 
lungs. The amount of residual air is thus increased. 
M. Dutremblay, assisted by Dr. Perdriolat, a medical officer 
in the service of the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 
made a trial of the remedy upon a number of sea-sick 
passengers. In his view the disturbances in position of 
the viscera and the contraction of the diaphragm bring about 
the secondary manifestations of sea-sickness, such as migraine, 
vomiting, chilliness, and the like. Under such conditions 
the use of oxygen is quite justified. The result of a great 
many trials was that rapid relief was obtained, the nausea 
and sickness disappeared, the patient felt quite comfortable, 
and to this there succeeded an interval of quiet and refresh- 
ing sleep. The shallow and rapid respiration became more 
regular, the pulse improved, and the headache disappeared. 
The patient must take deep and regular inspirations ; from 30 
to 40 litres are enough to begin with, but this dose may be 
repeated if n . The gas should be inspired through 
the mouth, the nostrils being kept firmly closed. 

April 23rd. : 


BERLIN. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Legislation as to Infectious Diseases. 

A BILL on the Prevention of Epidemic Diseases will be 
discussed in the German Parliament. This Bill provides for 
the compulsory notification of certain infectious diseases, 
including cholera, yellow fever, bubonic plague, small-pox, 
and typhus fever. The notification must be made, not only 
by the medical man, but eventually by the landlord of the 
house, the nurse, or the coroner. The district medical 
officer of health is authorised to examine patients 
suffering, or suspected to suffer, from the above diseases 
and has the right of entry to premises where such patients 
may be. In cases of cholera, yellow fever, and plague a 
necropsy may be ordered by the local authorities. The 
medical man in charge of a case is entitled to be present at 
any examination or necropsy made by the medical officer of 
health. The medical officer of health is authorised to order a 
patient to be conveyed to a hospital even against his will if 
sufficient isolation is not available in his residence. Houses 
where a case of infectious disease has occurred are to be 
placarded. Local authorities may order the disinfection of 
clothing, farniture, rooms, &c., and even the evacuation of 
dwellings, the owners of course being entitled to claim com- 
pensation from the Treasury. Schools may be closed by order 
of the local authority. There are also special provisions 
relative to passenger traffic on railways and to the measures 
to be taken in seaports. The Imperial Health Office will 
have the duty of seeing that the law is carried into effect. 
The Bill provides for the creation of an Imperial Council 
of Health in connexion with the Health Office. This council 
will be composed of the most eminent hygienists of 
Germany and is to be consulted by the Government in 
important questions of public health where the advice 
of the most competent men is necessary. Hitherto special 
commissions have been convoked when required, as at 
the time of the great cholera epidemic, but the 
Council of Health will be a permanent institution, so 

that special commissions will become unnecessary. One 
ot the principal duties of the council will be the revision of 
the German Pharmacopoeia. The President of the Imperial 
aes Office will also be President of the Council of Health. 
e “ plenum” of the council will be convoked only on rare 
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occasions, such as in times of epidemics, but sub-committees 
will meet regularly for special purposes. In an article 
published in the Deutsche Medicinische Wochenschrift 
Professor Kolle, of the Institution of Infectious Diseases, 
approves of the general principles of the Bill, but 
argues against its limitation to diseases of essentially 
foreign origin and the non-inclusion of diseases long-estab- 
lished in Germany, such as diphtheria and typhoid fever. 
A correspondent of the Vussische Zeitung draws attention to 
the preponderance given to the Government medical officers 
by the Bill. He asks whether those gentlemen have had an 
opportunity of seeing more cases of yellow fever, cholera, 
&c., than the civilian practitioners, and in the event of their 
not having had such opportunities he inquires why the 
right of officially deciding questions relative to epidemic 
disease should be conferred on them exclusively. The duties 
of the Government medical officers have been increased so 
much by this and other enactments that they will scarcely 
have time for private practice, although the smallness of 
their salaries compels them to engage in it. Better 
remuneration and better training of the medical officers 
would contribute much to the utility of the Bill. 


The German Ambulances with the Boers. 


The central committee of the German Red Cross Society 
has received reports from the German ambulances with the 
Boer forces. One ambulance is in Jacobsdal and the other in 
Bloemfontein. The members of the Jacobsdal ambulance were 
in great danger during the battles in February and were over- 
whelmed by the amount of work in the field hospital and on 
the battle-field. Jacobsdal is, of course, now in possession of 
the British ; the patients in the field hospital are still for the 
most part Boers, only a few of them being British. At the 
special request of Lord Roberts the British Government has 
instructed the British Ambassador in Berlin to express his 
thanks to the German Red Cross Society for the help afforded 
to the sick and wounded. The Boer authorities have also 
stated that the German ambulance did excellent work during 
the harassing days before the surrender of General Cronje 
and afterwards. A third German ambulance is now on the 
way to South Africa where it will assist the members of the 
first two ambulances and supply them with a new stock of 
dressing material, &c. 

Collective Investigation on Venereal Diseases. 


A collective investigation on the spread of venereal 
diseases is being carried out in Prussia during this month. 
The medical profession throughout the country has been 
provided with vouchers on bebalf of the medical chambers 
and has been requested to state the number of patients 
treated during the month of April. In the voucher there 
are different columns for patients suffering from gonorrhoea 
and its sequelæ, from soft sore, and from syphilis. The 
male and the female patients are to be classified separately. 
The vouchers must be sent to the presidents of the medical 
chambers of each province and will be delivered to the 
Government medical department, where they will be collected 
and the results published. The medical departments both 
of the army and of the navy will contribute to the 
investigation. 

April 23rd. 


Obituary. 


ROBERT WILLS SOPER, M. R. C. S. ENG., L.S.A., J.P. 


MR. ROBERT WILLS BOPER died at his residence, Prospect 
House, Dartmouth, Devon, on April 12th, from the effects of 
a chill contracted a fortnight previously whilst attending 
a funeral. Mr. Soper received his medical education at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, London, and became qualified as 
M. R. C. S. Eng. and L B.A. in 1863 and 1864 respectively. 
After holding resident appointments at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, the Sheffield General Infirmary, and the South 
Devon and East Cornwall Hospital, Mr. Soper went 
to Dartmouth where he soon established an extensive 
practice. At the time of his death he held several appoint- 
ments, being medical officer of health of the borough and 
port of Dartmouth, medical officer of the twelfth district, 
Totnes Union, the first and second districts, Kingsbridgo 
Union, medical inspector to the Board of Trade, certifying 
factory surgeon, and also Admiralty surgeon and agent. 
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The deceased was a justice of the peace for Dartmouth. Mr. 
Soper, who was 58 years of age, was extremely popular and 

be much missed in Dartmouth, where sincere sympatby is 
felt for his widow and children. He took a great interest in 
yachting and was a prominent member of the Start Bay 
Yacht Club. The funeral on April 17th was largely attended ; 
amongst those present were the mayor and corporation, the 
magistrates, officers of H.M. S. Britannia, clergy, and 
members of the medical profession. 


EDWIN VAN MILLINGEN, M.D. WURTZBURG. 


WE have to record the death of Dr. Edwin Van Millingen 
of Constantinople, where he established himself as an 
ophthalmic and aural surgeon in 1874. He was an English- 
man, was born in 1851, studied medicine in the University 
of Würtzburg, and graduated there as M.D., after which he 
studied ophthalmology and otology in Vienna. He was 
attached as a specialist to the British, French, and Italian 
hospitals in Constantinople, and was for a time similarly 
attached to the hospital of the Imperial Admiralty. He was 
appointed by the Sultan first ophthalmic and aural surgeon 
to the Imperial Court, and later was named Professor of 
Ophthalmology to the Imperial School of Medicine. He 
died in the British Hospital on April 7th from pneumonia 
following influenza. . 


Medical Rebs. 


SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES OT Lonpon.—In 
April the following candidates passed in the subjects 
indicated :— 


Surgery.—A. St. J. Bateman (Section I.), King’s College Hospital ; 
W. A. C. Cox (Section I.). St. Mary's Hospital; H. 5. A. Davies 
(Section I.), Michigan; R. F. Ellery (Sections I. and II) and F. E. 
Feilden, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; R. T. Forster (Sections I. 
and II.) and J. E. Howroyd (Section I.). Leeds; D. T. C. Jones 
(Section II.), University College Hospital; O. E. Lemin (Section II.), 
London Hospital; J. C. S. Rashleigh (Section I.), St. George's 
Hospital; and G. E. Seville. Manchester. 

Medicine.—F. R. Featherstone (Section I.), Guv's Hospital; R. T. 
Forster (Section II.), Leeds; W. D. French (Section II.), University 
College Hospital ; J. S. Goodall (Section I.). Middlesex Hospital; 
T. E. Holman, Guy’s Hospital; J. E. Howroyd (Section I.), Leeds ; 
O. Johnson (Section I.). Durham and London Hospital; O. E. 
Lemin (Section II.), London Hospital; G. M. Smith, St. Thomas's 
Hospital; and C. E. Williams, R. O. P. & S., Kingston, Ontario. 

Forensic Medicine. -A. St. J. Bateman, King’s College Hospital; 
F. R. Featherstone, Guv's Hospital; J. 8. Goodall, Middlesex 
Hospital ; T. E. Holman, Guy’s Hospital; J. E. Howroyd, Leeds; 
C. Johnson, Durham and London Hospital; R. O. Jones, Guy's 


Hospital; W. Miles, Middlesex Hospital; G. M. Smith, St. 
Thomas's Hospital; and C. E. Williams, R. C. P. & 3., Kingston, 
Ontario. 


Midwijery.—P. D'E. Burrell, St. George's Hospital; W. T. Harris, 
St. Thomas's Hospital; W. T. Meagher, Cork; D. V. Muller, 
Charing-cross Hospital; R. C. Rumbelow, Middlesex Hospital ; and 
H. Smith, Birmingham. 

The diploma of the Societv was granted to the following candidates, 
entitling them to practise Medicine, Surgery, and Midwitery: P. D'E, 
Burrell, R. F. Ellery, F. B. Feilden, R. T. Forster, T. E. Holman, 
D. T. C. Jones, O. E. Lemin, and G. E. Seville. 


UNIvERsITy oF EpInBURGH.—The following is 
the official list of candidates who have passed the under- 
mentioned examinations for degrees in Medicine and 
Burgery :— 

Firat Professional Examinatton.—Farhat Ali, Mark Ashkenazie, 
Agnes Balfour, C. M. Begg, A. R. Berrie, J. M. Beyers, A. S. L. 
Biggart, F. H. Borthwick, F. 8. Brennan, James Brennan, Angus 
Buchanan, R. B. Calwell, M. O. Cowper, R. W. Craig. O. S. 
Crichton, George Cunningham, W. H. Davison, J. R. Dobbin, T. H. 
Easton, C. G. Edmonston, J. J. H. Ferguson, F. S. B. Fletcher, 
N. O. Forsyth, R. H. Fothergill, H. M. Gillespie, J. A. Glover, 
L. C. V. Hardwicke, George Harrison, Ephraim Henderson, M.A, 
G. 8. Husband, R. J. Irving. 8. A. Johnston, I. C. Keir, John Kirk, 
E. A. Klein, W. E. Knight, O. A. Lawrence, C. D. Lochrane, J. B. 
Lockerbie, A. P. G. Lorimer, Jobn M'Donald, R. J. Mackessack, 
M.A, Elspeth M. Macmillan, D. P. Marais, J. B. Mears, C. R. P. 
Mitchell, Helen Morison, T. B. Mouat, C. F. A. Oberlunder. Archi- 
bald Oliver, Frank O'Neill, E. H. Price, Labbhu Ram, William 
Readman, A. E. C. Rees, D. G. Reid, A. O. P. Reynolds, W. H. 
Robertson, L. C. Robinson, John Saffley, S. W. Smith, W. A. 
Wilson Smith, H. A. Stewart, H. J. Stewart, A. C. Strain, Annie F. 
Theobalds, T. T. Thomson, E. A. Turpin, D. C. Welsh, Leonard 
West, R M. Manwaring White, and D. P. D. Wilkie. 

Second Professional Ercaminutton. -A. K. Baxter, Henry Beveridge 
B.A., Breadalbane Blacklock, C. H. Bésentvurg, J. R. Bosman, 
E. A. Braine, G. B. Brand, R. D. Brown, Archibald Brownlie, D. M. 
Callender, M.A., C. M. Campbell, M. A., D. G. Carmichael, T. F. 
Cavanagh, A. M. Caverhill, J. H. Connolly, P. D. Cremona, T. M. 
Cuthbert, F. I. Dawson, Jan Dommisse, H. J. Dunbar, J. F. 
Duncan, John Dunlop, S. A. Ellerbek,“ S. C. Ellison, A. N. Fell, 
A. P. R. Fennell, Sidney Gilford, Archibald Gillespie, A. M. Gloag, 


D. P. Goil, * Wilbert Goodchild, Andrew Grant, J. P. Grant, J. A. 
Gray, J. F. Haegert, T. B. Hamilton,* Howard Harding, A. W. M. 
Harvey, Henry Herd, M.A., Matthew Holmes, C. H. Houghton, 
R. C. Irvine, J. M. Johustone, Harold Kerr, James Kirkwood, H. A. 
Knight, W. 8. Laidlaw, Norah Lenwood, William Lilico, J. C. 
London, R. O. Low, J. C. M‘Caughey, D. R. MacG 
I. N. M'Keand. V. C. M‘Laren, Evan Macmillan, R. P. 
C. E. Marshall, W. E. Marshall, J. B. Mason, J. K. Matheson, Pau? 
Matthews,* R. J. Mayberry, Thomas Mill, W. 8. Milne, Anthony 
Moll, J. H. Montgomery, S. A. Moore, Robert Morison, Robert 
Murray, Charles Nelson, William Newlands, E. G. O. Nixon, T. H. 
Osler, John Politachi, A. B. dos Remedios, H. H. Robarts, A. B. 
Ross, T. W. E. Ross, A. J. Rowan, A. L. Roxburgh, James Scobie, 
J. S. Sewell, A. M. Sharp, M.A., E. 8. Sharp, C. J. Shaw, W. F. 
Smeall, J. M. Smith, M. 8. Sodhi, D. L. Wall, B. P. Watson,” John 
Weir, and 8. A. K. Wilson. 

Second Professional Examination (Old Regulations).— M. N. Bose, 
M. G. I. Cadell, Shaik Dawood,* J. H. Meikle, M.A., B.Sc., A. C. 
Peterson, D. R. Rees, and W. H. Swaffield. 

Third Professional Examination.—May Agnew, J. F. Allan, C. M. 
Anderson, R. T. Baillie, A. C. Begg, A. Belilios, V. C. de Boin- 
ville, R. J. Bradley, A. J. Brock, James Brocket, E. E. Brown, 
G. M. Brown, William Brown, James Brownlee, Launcelot Bruce, 
R. W. Buchanan, Henry Buist, G. O. Pur gest, B. P. Calder, Kirkland 
Chapel, C. C. Choyce, P. T. Copeland, W. J. Crow, B. M. Cunning- 
ham, Jobn Dalgliesh,“ M. S. Dickson, W. E. C. Dickson, B. Sc., 
T. G. B. Dodds, Henry Dodgson, Charles Douglas, J. L. Duncan, 
W. A. Duncan, J. M. Dupont, J. R. Edward, William Eggling, 
J. W. Falconer, Stephen Garvin, E. M. Glanville, R. A Clegg. 
Thomas Graham, R. M. Grant, A. L. Gurney, A. R. Hallam, 
James Halliday, A. M. Hamilton, William Hamilton, N. C. R 
Hansen. R. A. J. Harper, E. Henderson, D. C. Henry, 
C. W. Howe, Andrew Hunter, M. A., B.Sc., A. k. Hunter, A B. 
Johnston, D. Edgar Jones, A. C. Keay, J. P. Kennedy, P. V. Lang- 
more, A. R. Khan Lauddie, William Lee, J. G. M Bride, J. B. 
M'Cutcheon, William MacDougall, P. F. M Farlan, George 
M'Farland, F. D. S. MacKenzie, John M' Keszie, K. D. O. MacRae, 
William Mair, A. M. Malcolmson, A. F. G. Masson, E. C. C. 
Maunsell, G. R. Mill, William Miller, M. C. Morgan, John 
Morrison, David Munro, J. G. Munro, G. 8. Murray. Peter Murray, 
D. A. Ogilvie, J. F. Orr, J. L. Palmer. W. 8. Patton, S. G. Peill, 
George Pereira. H. G. Pesel, L. W. Pole, W. H. Prentice, M. A., 
H. St. J. Randell, H. M. Roberts, G. C. I. Robertson, M. W. 
Robertson, W. A. Robinson, Laurence Rundall, C. W. Saleeby, 
T. B. Shaw, M. M. Smith, T. A. Smyth, Kate Southon, H. L. 
Shark, A. J. de Spiganovicz, M. M. Stevenson, D. A. Stewart, T. I. 
Thomson, E. A. Walker, A. R. Wallis, Edwin Wells, T. S. B. 
Williams, F. E. Wilson, James Woods, David Young, and R. T. 


Young. 
* Passed with distinction. 


CARMARTHEN InFIRMARY.—The annual meeting 
of the subscribers and friends of this institution was held on 
April 12th. The medical staff reported an increase in the 
work and the financial statement showed that the total 
receipts amounted to £1721 and the expenditure to £1885. 


RoyaL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS IN IRELAND.— 
In recognition of the Royal visit the Council has resolved to 
grant the Primary Fellowship Examination to all students of 
the College who pass the second professional examination on 
or before July 31st, 1900, on fulfilling the other necessary 
conditions. This resolution applies to Licentiates, whether 
under or over 10 years’ standing, and to all students who pass 
the second professional examination for the conjoint diploma 
of the two Royal Colleges. The second professional examina- 
tion and the examination in physiology must be completed. 
All persons wishing to obtain the benefit of this resolution 
must claim the benefit before July 31st, 1900. All applica- 
tions are to be addressed to the Registrar of the College.— 
The following is the prize list for the winter session. 
Descriptive Anatomy: Junior—J. 8. Shiell, first prize (£3) 
and medal; and J. J. Connolly, second prize (£1) and 
certificate. Senior—J. Cockburn, first prize (£3) and 
medal; and R. W. Burkitt, second prize (£1) and certificate. 
Practical Anatomy: First year—Miss J. O. Hargrave, first 
prize (£3) and medal; and A. N. Crawford, second prize 
(£1) and certificate. Second year—E. C. Byrne, first prize 
(£3) and medal; and R. G. Allen, second prize (£1) and 
certificate. Third year—A. Charles and T. A. Dillon 
(equal), first prize (£3) and medal; and C. W. Ewing, 
second prize (£1) and certificate. Practice of Medicine: 
A. Charles, first prize (£3) and medal; and J. F. Peart, 
second prize (£1) and certificate. Surgery: C. W. Ewing, 
first prize (£3) and medal; and J. F. Peart, second prize 
(£1) and certificate. Midwifery: W. R. Meredith and J. F. 
Peart (equal), first prize (£3) and medal; and Miss M. J. 
Shire, second prize (£1) and certificate. Physiology: J. P. 
Ziervogel, first prize (£3) and medal; and R. W. Burkitt, 
second prize (£1) and certificate. Chemistry: B. H. Peters. 
first prize (£3) and medal; and F. O’D. Fawcett, second 
prize (£1) and certificate. Pathology: J. M. 8. Levis, first 
prize (£3) and medal; and T. J. Tallon, second prize (£1) 
and certificate. Physics: Miss J. O. ve, first prize 
(£3) and medal; and M. Lochrin, second prize (£1) and 
certificate. 
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DIFFICULTIES UNDER THE WorKMEN’S Com- | appreciation of his first-aid instructions.—At the Village 


PENSATION ACT.—At the Pontypridd County-court held 
recently before His Honour Jadge Gwilym Williams, a 
collier who had worked at the Great Western Colliery for 52 
years claimed 8s. per week from the company, being half 
the wages he earned before the accident in September last. 
Medical evidence showed that the plaintiff was now suffering 
from rheumatism in the shoulder-joints and not from the 
effects of the accident, but that there might be slight traces 
of the accident left. His Honour said that such cases were 
very difficult to decide, as he had to depend absolutely on the 
medical evidence, and medical evidence could not always 
define with sufficient accuracy the extent to which an 
applicant was incapacitated. Eventually judgment was 
given for 5s. a week. 


PRESENTATIONS TO MEDICAL. Men.—Mr. John 
Jones, M.D., B.S. Lond., of Clydach, Swansea, at a meet- 
ing held on March 2lst in the Public Hall in that town 
on the occasion of his leaving for the front, having been 
appointed a civil surgeon to Her Majesty’s forces in 
South Africa, was presented with a purse containing £50 
in gold, a briar pipe, and tobacco.—At St. Tudy, 
Cornwall, on March 26th, the members of the St. John 
ambulance class presented Mr. William Robert Newton 
Cole, M.D., M.Ch. R.U.I., with a barometer in appre- 
ciation of his services as honorary lecturer.—At the 
East Looe (Cornwall) Guildhall on March 28th the 
members of the St. John ambulance class presented Mr. 
Leonard Frank Houghton, L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S. Eng., 
with a smoking cabinet of oak bearing the inscription : 
‘Presented to Dr. L. F. Houghton by the members of the St. 
John Ambulance Olass, East Looe, in recognition of his 
services, 1897—8-9.”—The nursing staff of the Royal Devon 
and Exeter Hospital on March 28th presented Mr. W. 
Ashford, L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.S. Eng., the assistant house 
surgeon, with a travelling case. Mr. Ashford has been 
accepted for service with the South African Field Force.— 
On March 29th Mr. Frank Woods, L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.8. 
Eng., L.S.A., of Timsbury, near Bath, who is leaving the 
neighbourhood, was entertained at a dinner in that town. 
Mr. Hayward, the chairman, presided over a large assembly, 
and in the course of the evening presented Mr. Woods 
with a silver salver as a slight token of the esteem 
ia which he was held by the inhabitants of the district.— 
Mr. 8. Finlay, F. R. O. S. Irel., and Mrs. Finlay were, on 
Jan. 3rd, entertained at Dungog, New South Wales, at a 
farewell social meeting prior to their leaving for Sydney, 
when Mr. Finlay was presented with an address by the 
residents of the district and Mrs. Finlay was the recipient 
of a valuable piece of plate.—The medical friends of Mr. 
8. O. Jamieson, M.B., Ch. M. Melb., of Hobart, Tasmania, 
who has proceeded to South Africa, met recently in that 
towa and presented him with an Albert chain and Maltese 
cross.—At Shaldon, Teignmouth, recently, Mr. Bird, the 
chairman of the Shaldon Technical Education Committee, 
on behalf of the ladies who have attended a course of lectures 
on“ First Aid to the Injured and Sick Nursing” given by 
Mr. William Ker Bell, L.R.C.P. Lond., M. R. O. S. Eng., pre- 
sented to that gentleman a dressing and travelling bag in 
appreciation of his services as honorary lecturer.—At the 
Cawdor Arms Hotel, Llandilo, Carmarthenshire, on April 5th 
the Honourable Gwenllian O. Rice, of Dynevor Castle, on 

of friends in the town and neighbourhood, presented 
to Mr. William Howell Lloyd, M. R. C. S. Eng., L S.A., 
Surgeon-Oaptain of the Ist Volunteer Battalion the Welsh 
Regiment, medical officer of health of the Llandilo rural 
and urban districts, and deputy-coroner for the eastern 
division of Carmarthenshire, an address, accompanied by a 
brougham and a purse containing £120, as a mark of respect 
and esteem upon the occasion of his silver wedding.— 
Considerable sympathy has been felt with Mr. E. W. Jollye, 
M. R. C. S. Eng., of Donington, Lincolnshire, by his friends 
and neighbours in consequence of a recent action at 
law against him which was dismissed with costs. Mr. 
Jollye has been a resident at Donington and carried ona 
professional practice there for many years and is highly’ 
esteemed. He has just been presented with a silver salver, 
which is engraved an appropriate inscription, and a cheque 
or upwards of £200, which covers the costs he incurred 
in defending the action.—Mr. W. R. Williams, L.R.O.P., 
ant Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., of Machynlleth, was the re- 
pr an on April 5th of a marble timepiece from the members 

a large local ambulance class as an acknowledgment and 


l, Addlestone, on April 10th, on the presentation of 
certificates to members of the local ambulance class, in 
connexion with the St. John Ambulance Association, Mr. 
J. L. A. Hope, L.R.C.P. Lond., M.R.C.8. Eng., was the 
recipient of a silver-mounted oak tea-tray, as a token of 
appreciation of his able gratuitous lectures to the class.— 
At a smoking concert, in the men’s mess-room at the New 
Cross railway-station, London, on April 21st, Mr. J. M. 
Carvell, M. R. C. S. Eng., of Catford, was the recipient of a gold- 
mounted umbrella from the members of the ambulance 
corps of the New Cross and Willow Walk Division, of which 
he is the honorary surgeon. 


COMPLIMENTARY ENTERTAINMENT.—On April 
19th Mr. N. McIntire Falkiner, M.B., B. Ch. Dub., 
F. R. C. P. Irel., of Dublin, was entertained to dinner at the 
Dolphin Hotel and was presented with an illuminated address 
by the poor-law and medical officers of health of the Dublin 
Metropolitan District, on the occasion of his appointment as 
medical superintendent of Charlemont House and as a mark 
of their good wishes. Sir Charles Cameron occupied the 
chair and in proposing the toast of the evening, Our 
Guest,” remarked on Dr. Falkiner’s amiability, by which he 
had gained the esteem of his many friends, and on his 
capabilities as a physician and sanitarian 


THE BRADFORD SANITARY AssocratTion.—The 
report of this association, of which Dr. H. Johnstone 
Campbell is president and Mr. P. E. Miall vice-president, 
states that the total number of members for the year 1899 
was 100, as compared with 104 for the previous year. The 
total number now on the roll is 103. Discussing the preva- 
lence of influenza the report calls attention to the fact that 
too much reliance is placed upon medicine and isolation hos- 
pitals by the general public for cure and pleads for a more 
intelligent grasp of sanitary principles. The seed of a plant 
which germinates best on soils suitable to its nature is given 
as an illustration of how the disease gains entrance to the 
body. 


UNIVERSITY oF CAMBRIDGE.— At a meeting of 
the Governors of Addenbrooke’s Hospital on April 23rd 
Professor Clifford Allbutt was unanimously elected an 
honorary physician to the hospital. The following were 
elected the University Representatives on the Advisory 
Council established; under the new agreement with the 
Senate: Dr. Porter, Dr. D. MacAlister, Mr. C. J. Clay, 
Mr. H. M. Taylor, and Mr. G. B. Finch. Five members to 
represent the county and five to represent the borough were 
elected at the same time. The compact with the University 
has thus been carried out, and there is reason to hope that the 
results will be highly beneficial both to the charity and to the 
medical school.—Mr. R. H. Yapp has been appointed assistant- 
curator of the Herbarium in the Department of Botany.— 
The plans for the new Medical School buildings come up for 
discussion in the Senate on May 5th.—The final examina- 
tions for the M.B. and B.O. degrees began on April 24th 
and will continue till May àrd.— Professor J. G. Adami 
has been appointed a delegate to represent the University at 
the centennial celebration of the University of New Bruns- 
wick in May.—Mr. G. Cunningham will represent the 
University at the Dental Conference to be held in Paris in 
August next. 


VACCINATION FEES.— It seems that the Bury 
Board of Guardians are dissatisfied with the amount of the 
vaccination fees which they have to pay and bave been in corre- 
spondence with the Local Government Board on the matter. 
The guardians proposed to the Board that the fees should be 
reduced to the minimum in Article 20 of the Vaccination 
Order, 1898, but were told that the Board were not satisfied 
that the amounts received by the vaccination officers in 
respect of the year 1899 were unduly large having regard to 
the increased amount of work which had devolved upon 
them. Considerable arrears had accumulated and some 
of these in 1899 had added to the vaccination officers’ 
iacomes. Nor did the Board think that increased activity, 
causing a larger number of vaccinations, should be 
made a ground for the immediate reduction of fees. 
A second communication with regard to a reduction of fees 
again pointed out that though there was a considerable 
increase in the amounts paid for the first three quarters of 
1899 over those paid in 1898 it should be remembered that in 
1898 vaccination was almost entirely in abeyance in the 
union and that many vaccinations were of children in 
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arrear. The Board considered that the guardians should 
give the new system a longer trial before they cut down the 
fees, for there was more work to do than formerly. It seems 
strange that such obvious facts should have to be pointed 
out to the guardians. The result of the subsequent dis- 
cussion was that the letters were referred to a committee 
for consideration. 


VACCINATION Law.—At Frome, Somerset, the 
bench of magistrates recently dismissed two summonses 
against residents at Nunney for failing to have their children 
vaccinated, owing to the vaccination officer having signed 
the requisite notices in the wrong place. 


InsPECTION OF MEAT.—At the last meeting of 
the Swansea Town Council it was decided to appoint a meat 
and veterinary inspector at a salary of £200 per annum. 


Appointments, 


Successful applicants for Vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
and others possessing information suitable for this column, are 
inviled to forward t to THe Lancet Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, for publication in the next number. 


BeENDLE, J. H., M.B. Lond., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., has been appointed 
Senior House Surgeon to the County Hospital, Yorkshire. 

Binn, G. W. Harvey, M.A., M.B., B.C. Cantab., M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., 
has been appointed Surgeon to the Bridgwater Infirmary. 

Boakk, SAMUEL, L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Irel., has been appointed Medical 
Officer of Health for Ilminster, and also Medical Officer for the 
No. 1 (Ilminster) District by the Chard Board of Guardians, vice 
E. Stephens, deceased. 

Box, CHARLEKS RICHARD, M D., B S., B. Sc. Lond.. M. R. C. P., F. R. C. S., 
has been appointed Assistant Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital. 

BrRN Ek. L. A, L.R C. P. Irel., F. R. O. S., has been appointed Coroner for 
the City of Dublin, vice T. E. Kany: 

Daviss. J. L, L. R. O. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Medical 
Officer to the workmen at the Old Castle Works, Llanelly. 

GRIEVE, R., M. D., C. M. Edin., has been appointed Honorary Assistant 
Surgeon, Hull Royal Infirmary, vice H. W. Pigeon. 

Marr's, JOHN HEN RT. M. R. C. S., L. S. A., D P. HI. Cantab., has been 
appointed Surgeon in charge of troops, Castle Fort, vice R. W. 
Soper, deceased. 

Jonzs, D. WILLIAMs, L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Bain., L. S. A. Lond., has been 
appointed Medical Officer and Public Vaccinator to the Rotherham 
No. 1 District, vice Branson, resigned. 

MACPHERSON, J. F., M.B., O.M. Edin., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for the First Sanitary District of the Basingstoke Union, 
vice C. F. Webb, resigned. 

MaipLow, W. H., M.D. Durh., B S., F. R. C. S. Eng., has been ap- 
panra Medical Officer of Health by the liminster District 

ouncil. 

Massry, D., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Irel., bas been appointed Medical 
oner of Health for the Berriew Sanitary District of the Forden 

nion, 

McNasgs, H. J., M.B., O. M. Irel., has been appointed Assistant Medical 
Officer to the County Down Infirmary. 

NEWMAN, G., M.D. Edin.. D.P.H. Camb., has been appointed, pro tem., 
Medical Officer for Clerkenwell. 

Ronurts, J. L., M.D. Lond., B.Sc., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed 
Honorary Physician, Stanley Hospital, Liverpool, vice R. I. 
Richardson, resigned. 

RoyaL, WILLIAM Joun, L.D.S., F.P.S.Glasg., has been appointed 
Honorary Dental Surgeon to the Royal United Hospital, Bath, vice 
Charles Gaine, resigned. 

Spon, H. J., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., D.P.H. Camb., has been 
appointed Visiting Medical Officer to the City Dispensary, College- 
street, London, E. C. 

SPROULLE, A. E., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Irel., has been re-appointed 
KA Ofticer of Health by the Withernsea Urban District 

ouncil, 

WALKER, J. D., M.B., C.M. Aberd., has heen appointed Medical Officer 
for the Fontmell Sanitary District of the Shaftesbury Union, vice 
H. A. Bryant, resigned. 

Woop, James MILLER Swanson, M.B, Ch. B., has been appointed 
Assistant Medical Officer to the James Murray's Royal Asylum, 
Perth. 

Worrni, ERSKINE HERBERT, L. R. C. P. Lond, M. R. C. S., L.S.A., of 
St. Dav, Cornwall, has been accepted for service with the troops 
in South Africa. 


Vacancies. 


For further Information regarding each vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (see Index). 


BIRKENHEAD AND WIRRAL CHILDREN’S HospiTaL, Woodchurch-road, 
Birkenhead.—House Surgeon. tat | £75, with board, residence, 
and laundry. Apply to the Hon. Secretary, 20, Chapel-street, 
Liverpool. 

BimvMinGHaM AND MIDLAND EYE HospitTat, Birmingham.—Assistant 
House Surgeon. Salary £60 per annum, with apartments and 
hoard. 


BIRMINGHAM A&D MIDLAND FREE HOSPITAL FOR Sicx CHILpRxy, 
Birmingham.—Resident Medical Officer and Resident Surgical 
Officer. Salaries of £60 per annum each, with board, washing, and 
attendance at the hospital. 

BRISTOL RoyaL INFIRMAaRY.—Casualty Officer, to hold office uutil 
Auku lst. Honorarium £10, with apartments, board, and 
washing. 
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OARDIFF INFIRMARY.—Assistant House Physician for six months. 
Salary at the rate of £50 per annum, with board, washing, and 
apartments. 

CARLISLE DIS PERGART. House Surgeon. Salary £130 per annum, with 
apartments (not board). 

CHELSEA HOSPITAL For WoMEN, Fulham- road. S.W.—Clinical Assistant. 
Tenable for three months on payment of £8 8s. 

CHORLTON Union —Senior and Junior Resident Medical Officers at the 
Workhouse Hospitals, Withington, Manchester, for twelve months. 
Salary of Senior Officer £130, and of Junior Officer £120, with 
furnished apartments and attendance (but not rations) for each in 
the workhouse, 

CITY ASYLUM, Birmingham.— Resident Clinical Assistant. 

City ASYLUM, Nottingham.—Second Assistant Medical Officer, un- 
married. Salary £150, with board, apartments, and washing. 

County AsrLuMm, Rainhill, near Liverpool.—Assistant Medical Officer 
to act as Locum Tenens for about four months during the summer. 
Salary £3 3s. per week, with furnished apartments and board. 

DENBIGHSHIRE INFIRMARY, Denbigh —House Surgeon for 12 months. 
Salary £80 to commence, with board, residence, and washing. 

DEWSBURY AND DISTRICT GENERAL INFIRMARY.—House Surgeon. 
paler commencing £80 per annum, with board, residence, and 
washing. 

FARRINGDON GENERAL DI3PENSARY, 17, Bartlett’s-butldings, Holborn- 
circus, London.—Resident Medical Officer. Sal £120 per 
annum, with apartments, coals, gas, and attendance and permission 
to take resident pupils. 

GLAMORGAN CouNTY ASYLUM, Bridzend.—Junior Assistant Medical 
Officer. Salary E150, with board, apartments, washing, and 
attendance. 

HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF. THE THROAT, Golden-square, London.— 
Senior Clinical Assistant. 

Hospital FoR WoMEN, Soho-equare, London.—House Physician for 
six months. Salary £30 for tnat period. 

LEEDS PUBLIC DISFENSARY.—Junior Resident Medical Officer. Salary 

per annum. 

LIVERPOOL EYE anD EAR INFIRMARY.—House Surgeon. Salary £80, 
with residence and maintenance. 

LONDON TEMPERANCE HospitTaL, Hampstead-road, N. W.—Assfstant 
Resident Medical Officer for six months. Honorarium given at the 
rate of 50 guineas per annum, residence in the hospital, with board 
and washing. 

MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY.— Surgical Registrar (non-resident) 
Salary £80 per annum. 

MILLER Hoin AND ROYAL KENT DISPENSARY, Greenwich-road, 
S. B. — Junior Resident Medical Officer for six months. Salary at 
the rate of £40 per annum, with board, attendance, and washing. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Albany 
Memorial), Queen-square, Bloomsbury, London.—Two Assistant 
Physicians. 

NORTHAMPTON UNION.—Medical Officer for a district. Salary £70 per 
annum, subject to superannuation deduction. 

NoRrH-WEkST LON DO R Hospital, Kentish Town-road.—Resident Medical 
Officer and Assistant Resident Medical Officer for six months. 
Salaries at the rate of £50 per annum each. 

PARISH oF ST. MaTTHEW, Bethnal-green, London.—Aasistant Medical 
Officer at the New Infirmary, Cambridge-road, N.E., unmarried. 
Salary £150 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. Also 
Second Assistant Medical Officer for the New Infirmary, Cambridge- 
road, N.E., unmarried. Salary £120 per annum, with board, lodging, 
and wasbing. Applications to the Olerk to the Guardians, Offices, 
Bishop's-road, Victoria-park, N. B. 

PeckHAM Housg, Peckham.— Assistant Medical Officer. Salary £150 
per annum. 

POPLAR HOSPITAL FOR ACCIDENTS, Poplar, London.—Assistant House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £65 per annum, with 
board and residence. 

Ripon DISPENSARY AND COTTAGE HOSPITAL, Ripon.—Resident House 
Surgeon and Dispenser, unmarried. Salary £70 first year, to be 
advanced afterwards, with board and lodging. 

Roya. LONDON OPHTHALMIC Hospital (MooRrPIKLDS Eryx Hospital) 
Citv-road, E. O.— Three Assistant Surgeons. 

Ro AI. NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION aT VENTNOR —Clinical 
Assistant. Board, residence, and laundry provided. Apply to the 
Secretary, London office, 34, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 

St. Mary's CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, Plaistow, E.—Assistant Resident 
Medical Officer, unmarried. £80 per annum, with board, 
residence, laundry, &c. 

SaLForD Roya. OSPITAL.—Honorary Medical Officer for the 
Pendleton Branch Dispensary. 

SALOP INFIRMARY, Shrewsbury.—Assistant House Surgeon for six 
months. Salary at the rate of £40 per annum, with board and 
washing. 

88 HOSPITAL AND DispKNsaRy.—Junior House Surgeon for 
six months. Salary £50 per annum, with residence, board, and 
washing. 1 

SouTH DRWONY anp EAST CORNWALL Hos pTrAL, Plymouth. —Assistan 
House Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £50 per 
annum, with board and residence. f 

STAFFORDSHIRE GENERAL INFIRMARY, Stafford.—House Surgeon a 
two years. Salary £120 per annum, with board, lodging, 8n 
washing. Also Assistant House Surgeon. Salary £80 per annum, 
with board, lodging, and washing. 

STOCKPORT INFIRMARY.—House Surgeon. Salary £100 per aior 
with residence, board, and washing. Also Assistant House i 
Visiting Surgeon. Salary £70 per annum, with board, washing, An 
residence. twelre 

SWANSEA GENERAL AND Eye Hosprrat.—House Surgeon for 5 
months. Salary £50 per annum, with board, apartments, washing 
and attendance. 
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Vicrorra HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Queen’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W.— 
Resident Medical Officer for six months. Honorarium £25, with 
board and lodging in the hospital. Also Assistant Physician to the 
Out- patients for two years. 

WoLVERHAMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE GENERAL HospiTaL.—House 
Physician for two years. Sal £100 a year, with board, lodging. 
and washing. Also Assistant House Physician for six months. 
Honorarium at the rate of £50 per annum given, and board, lodging, 
and washing provided. 

Yorn DisPENS aRY.—Resident Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £110 
ayear, with board, lodging, and attendance. 

YorK LUNATIC ASYLUM, Bootham, York.— Assistant Resident Medical 
Oficer. Salary £110 a year, with board, washing, and attendance. 


Births, Marringes, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


Birtox.—On April 17th, at Redcliffe-gardens, South Kensington, S.W., 
the wife of Oharles N. Barton, L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. O. S., of a son. 
Browxe.—On April 22nd, at Avonside, Warwick, the wife of Sam 

Browne, M.D. Irel., late R.N., of a daughter. 
CLarke.—On April 18th, at Mansfield-road, Nottingham, the wife of 
Frederick Adderley Howard Olarke, M. R. O. S., L. R. C. P. Lond., of 


a son. 

GARDENER. —On April 20th, at Darley House. Venner-road, Sydenham, 
the wife of W. F. Gardener, M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., of a son. 

HicxuAN.ͤ—On April 2lst, at Broadhurst- ens, South Hampetead, 
the wife of H. R. Belcher Hickman, M. B., of a daughter. 

MiLLIGaN.—On April 18th, at Westbourne, Rusholme, Manchester, the 
wife of William Milligan, M.D., of a daughter, 

Oxtey.—On April 18th, at Shanklin Villa, Buckhurst Hill, the wife of 
Fredk. J. Oxley, M. R. O. S., L. R. C. P., of a daughter. 

Parry.—On St. George's Day, at The Turret House, Youlgreave, 
Derbyshire, the wife of T. Wilson Parry, M.A., M.B., B.O. Cantab., 
L. R. C. P. Lond., M. E. O. S. Eng., of a son. 

SaxpeRsoN.—On April 16th, at Brunswick-square, Brighton, the wife 
of Robert Sanderson, M.B. Oxon, of a daughter. 

SHapLaydD —On April Ard, at Burnside, Exmouth, the wife of John 
Dee Shapland, M. R. C. S., of a daughter. ` 

ŠTEINHARUSER. —On April l6th, at St. Andrew's, Lewes, Sussex, the wife 
of J. R. Steinhaeuser, M.B., B.S., of a daughter. 

Twisixe.—On April 22nd, at Holm Leigh, Salcombe, South Devon, the 
wife of V. W. Twining, M.B., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


BrowN—PoutTeR.—On April 19th, at Leytonstone Congregational 
Church, by the Rev. J. F. Poulter, B.A. Cantab. (great uncle of the 
bride), assisted by the Rev. G. H. Sandwell, pastor of the Church, 
Henry Havelock Brown, Esq., M.B., C.M., Holmlands, Leyton- 
stone, to Edith, second daughter of Major T. J. Poulter, J.P., 
Assembly House, Leytonstone, Essex. 

EASTERBROOK — FORRESTER.—On April 18th, at Morningside Parish 
Church, Edinburgh Alexander Maitland Easterbrook, M.B., C. M. 
Edin., Gorebridge, Midlothian, to Emily Kenyon, younger daughter 
of the late William Forrester, of Arngibbon, Perthshire. 

ELxIxs—PEAcH. — On April 19th, at All Saints’, Leavesden, Herts, by 
the Rev. J. K. B. Watson, Chaplain of Leavesden Asylum, assisted 
dy the Rev. Arthur Wilson, M.A., Vicar of the Parish, Frank Ashby 
Elkins, M.D., Medical Superintendent, Metropolitan Asylum, 
Leavesden, eldest son of Joseph Elkins, Stanford Mear, Yelvertoft, 
Northants, to Caroline (Lena), fourth daughter of the late William 
Henry Peach, Waingroves Hall, Derbyshire. 

FaRNFIELD—SIMMONDS.—On April 24th, at Dorchester Abbey, Oxon, 
William Walter Farnfield, M. R. O. S., L. R. C. P., of Mere, Wilts, to 
Blizabeth Esther Simmonds, eldest daughter of J. A. Simmonds, 
of Belvedere, Kent. 

LyaLL—NorRisH.—On April 19th, atthe Ohurch of the Holy Cross, 
Crediton, by the Rev. A. F. de Gex, Rector of Meachaw and Crea- 
combe, assisted by the Rev. ae A C. Felton Smith, Vicar, 
David William Knyvett Lyall. M.B., O. M. Edin., of Shepton Mallet, 
Somserset. eldest son of D. B. Lyall, Esq., C. S. I., to Mary Avre, 
Younger daughter of D. M. Norrish, Esq., of Fordton House, 

rediton, Devon. 

Martinzau—WILLIAMS.—On April 21st, at St. Saviour’s, Pimlico, 
Alfred John Martineau, L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., of Hove, to 
Emma Louisa, elder daughter of Thomas Howell Williams, of 
Smeeton, Leicester. 

WILKINSoN- FISHER.—On April 21st, at Holv Trinity Church, Anerley, 
S. E., Robert Wilkinson, M.D. Brux., M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P. Lond., of 
Brankeome House, Hamlet-road, Norwood, to Beatrice Mary. 
daughter of Robert Fisher, of Beverley- road, Anerley. 


a 


DEATHS. 


AlxIxr.—On April 24th, at Bournemouth, Daniel Ainley, M. R. C. S., 
M. O. H., County Borough of Halifax, aged 65 years. 

ARCBDALL.—On April 20th, 1900, in London, Henry Stewart Archdall, 
M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., late surgeon R.N., aged 32 VERTA. 

Gaica.—On March 12tb, at Wynberg Hospital, William Chapman 
Grigg, M.D., of Curzon-street, Mayfair. 

JEFFREYS.—On April 2lst, suddenly, at Brighton, Richard Parker 
Jeffreys, M. R. C. S., aged 59 years. 


J. A A fee of 58. ts charged for the insertion of Notices of Birt 8, 
Marriages, and Deathe. 


Hotes, Short Comments, und Answers 
to Correspondents. 


THB FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ MEDICAL ALLIANCE. 


THE twenty-first annual conference of representatives of the Friendly 
Societies’ Medical Associations was recently held in the Town Hall, 
Chester, when the President of the council, Mr. B. Hulse, P.T. and 
P. H. C. R., A.O.F., delivered an address in eulogy of the great 
friendly society movement.” The value of the influences that have 
been brought to bear by the leading friendly societies upon a large 
public is not in dispute and we are not detracting from the position 
of the societies as national instructors in thrift and self-help when 
we allow ourselves to criticlse the reference of the president to the 
medical side of these associations. 

“One of the main objects of the movement,” he said (we quote 
from the. Crewe Guardian), was to provide medical skill and 
medicine to the members when laid aside by sickness. Complaints 
had been numerous both as to the quality of the medicine supplied 
and the disproportionate attention given to private patients compared 
with the members of their societies. Hence they endeavoured to find 
a remedy, and the pioneers of the movement 30 years ago thought it 
was to be found in coöperation, and by combination together 
to rent or purchase their own surgery, engage their own surgeon, 
whose time and skill would be devoted to the wants of their members. 
They had had difficulties to contend with, but in spite of them they 
were conscious of the purity of their own motives. They believed 
there was a brilliant future in store for them. Their associations 
were not established for the purpose of money-making, but they were 
deeply anxious that the services of the best medical gentlemen 
might be engaged.” 

Now, this is a sensible stateinent of policy and is fair as far as a 
view of asubject can be fair when looked at from one standpoint. 
But the sick member is the only person considered. He is to have 
the best medicines and the dest medical gentleman's services. 
These services are to be his and his fellow-members’ exclusively, 
but there is not a word as to the scale of remuneration. 
Surely the remuneration should also be of the best. Here 
is a movement which the president claims to be of national 
importance, and good evidence could be found to support 
his claim. The medical attendance of the members is, accord- 
ing to his own words, one of the main objects of the friendly 
societies. It is desired that this attendance should be particularly 
good. Then surely the pay should be the same. These ought to be 
no question of pennies a week between successful national movements 
and the best exhibition of medical skill exclusively employed in 
behalf of that movement. Now, as a matter of fact, the medical 
officers of friendly societies are paid upon a low scale. Some 
societies pay better than others, just as some are better managed 
than others ; but in those which have the most marked desire to treat 
their medical officers well the pay is not large, certainly not large 
enough to be considered a sort of good-conduct prize for scientitic 
service of a high grade. And no amount of arbitration will, we fear, 
alter the position. We are in favour of arbitration, as by its 
means the medical men and the friendly societies may be able to hit 
upon arrangements that will be satisfactory to both, but we have not 
much hope of practical results while the friendly societies rate their 
members and members’ health so high and their medical officers’ 
services so low. 


THE CAUSE OF DEATH IN SUDDENLY FATAL CASES OF 
H-EMOPTYSIS. 


To the Editors of THe LANCET. 


Sins, —I submit the following to your discretion in the hope that if 
you insert it it may possibly elicit the views of some who are in a 
position to speak with authority on the subject. At 8.30 aM. on 
March 28th, a gentleman, aged 28 years, on his way to the nearest 
station for Manchester suddenly brought up blood in large quantity. 
I saw him almost immediately after the attack. He was lying 
on the footpath, and though of course I could not measure the 
blood which was on the ground it was a large quantity. We conveyed 
him home (about a quarter of a mile) and put him to bed. Eamina- 
tion revealed marked disease in the apex of the right lung. His heart 
was healthy. It appeared that this was bis third attack, the first having 
occurred in Canada six years ago and the second in this country 
18 months ago. His wife said that he had not seemed to ail much 
siuce then and on the morning of March 28th had been particularly 
brisk and cheerful. He had other bemorrhages, on April lst at 
4 A. u., on the 4th at 10 P.M., and on the 12th at 8 A.M., from 
which last he died. During the intervals be rallied well and 
seemed to be doing well and hopefully, except that the sputum never 
became quite free from blood, It was nearly free from blood on the night 
before the fatal attack. One peculiarity was that each hemorrhage 
was smaller in quantity than the one before it. The last one was 
remarkably small and did not seem at all sufficient to account for the 
result. His last attack did not last more than about tive minutes and 
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he died in it before I could get to him. I was with him during 


the last attack but one; this was not a long one, but was 
characterised by intense dyspnivca which reminded me much of the 
dyspnea present in cases of embolism of the pulmonary artery. He 
was encouraged to cough without fear; the bleeding stopped in a few 
minutes, and though he was much exhausted bis breathing became 
calm again, and he rallied. It seems to me that death in these cases 
may be due to one of two causes, either the loss of blood itself 
or asphyxia, the patient being, as it were, drowned by 
blood! being poured tout into the lung or Jungs and not able 
to get rid of it by coughing. I believe that the latter is the 
greater danger of the two, though I do not remember to have seen 
it stated anywhere that asphyxia was one of the dangers in these 
cases. In the case above related there was an interval of a week 
between the penultimate and the last hemorrhage. during which 
the patient seemed to make a considerable progress for the better, the 
quantity of blood in the sputum being less than in the previous 
intervals; and, again, the last hemorrhage was not more than 
about eight ounces or thereabouts. This does not look as if the 
cause of death were the same as in hemorrhage other than pulmonary. 
That the patient died from asphyxia seems the only conclusion. The 
case was treated In the usual way except that no ice was used ex- 
ternally. It is grateful to the patient and, I believe, very useful, to 
suck the ice, but I have never beon able to satisfy myself, though 
I have tried it io a good number of cases, that ice used 
externally does any good in hemoptysis, On the other band, 
it often succeeds in making the patient exceedingly uncomfortable. 
I have some misgivings, also, as to the value of such drugs as ergot in 
these cases, as to whether they are not more harmful than otherwise. 
Opium bas appeared to me to be the most useful remedy for the con- 
dition. Apologising for these last remarks, which are irrelevant to the 
question I started with, I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Stockport, April 16th, 1°00. W. R. MANDER. 


THE RESULTS OF MASTURBATION. 
To the Editors of THE LANOET. 


Sins, — I shall be much obliged if you or any of your readers will 
assist me with advice in the following case. A patient, now aged 27 
years, was in the habit of practising masturbation from the age of 16 
to 20 years, at which latter period he abandoned the habit. From 
that time he was accustomed to have nocturnal emissions in con- 
nexion with sexual dreams, and though he often attempted intercourse 
could never succeed, erection not being sustained. Since the age of 24 
years up to now the emissions have been numerous, quite unattended 
by any sexual sensations, and occur two or three times a week and 
occasionally more often. He is getting seriously alarmed and looks 
and feels bad. I have exhausted every method of treatment with 
which I am acquainted and should be glad to hear any suggestions as 
to treatment from those who have had similarly bad cases. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
F. Hanris, L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S. Eng. 

Cape Town, March 13th, 1900. 


*," Some of our readers may have met with cases the treatment of 
which will suggest some useful point to our correspondent. These 
cases are very difficult to manage for many reasons, but in our 
experience they are quite capable of recovery. I. The patient must 
abstain absolutely from all attempts at sexual intercourse and avoid 
carefully all that stimulates sexual desire, 2. He should take all the 
usual means to secure good general health. 3. He must carefully 
avoid constipation. 4. He should sleep lightly clad and should bathe 
the genitais with cold water before going to bed. 5. A tonic of iron 
and strychnine may be prescribed with advantage. 6. The patient 
must be encouraged to anticipate with confidence a complete recovery 
and be must as far as possible dismiss all thoughts about the whole 
subject. 7. The recovery will be slow.—Ep. L. l 


“TO MEDICAL FREEMASONS.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIkS,—At the time of the issue of the voting papers for the election 
to the Royal Masonic Institution for Boys and the corresponding 
Institution for Girls appeals were published in Tuk LANCET from 
various Masonic members of the profession on behalf of the only two 
“medical” candidates whose names appeared on the lists. I am glad 
to notice that both the candidates in question—H. E. Skrimshire 
and G. Hudson—have been successful. My present object in 
writing is to point out that at the coming election to annuities at 
the Royal Masonic Benevolent Institution there are two medical 
candidates—viz., No. 30 on the list of Aged Freemasons,“ Charles 
Wyatt Smith, and No. T on the list of “Widows of Freemasons,” 
Mrs. Dickinson. May I ask your readers whose votes are not already 
engaged to give them to these candidates? In Masonry certainly not 
less than in other fields medical men should lend their brethren a 
willing hand, Iam, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

April 23rd, 1900. P. Z. 


HOLIDAYS OF IRISH DISPBNSARY MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Mr. A. AIKEN, dispensary medical officer at Pettigo, in Donegal Union, 
when making arrangements for his annual holidays was informed 
that a fortnight was the period allowed him by the guardians. He, 
however, believed himself to be entitled to four weeks and was 
accoridipyly absent for that time. His substitute, Mr. Gilbert, who 


was to have been paid three guineas, thereupon claimed ‘six guineas 
and brought an action against the Donegal guardiane for that sum. 
Article 28 of the dispensary rules was to the effect that every 
medical officer shall be allowed an annual vacation not exceeding 
four weeks, and at Lifford quarter sessions on April 17th his Honour 
Judge Webb interpreted this as meaning an annual vacation of four 
weeks and no more. He therefore gave judgment in favour of 
Mr. Gilbert for six guineas and allowed him two guineas expenses. 


—— . — 
Streptococcus. — Nothing. we fear, can be done. The recovery of the 
balance paid is a matter upon which legal opinion should be taken. 


COMMUNICATIONS not noticed in our present issue will receive attention 
in our next. 


During the week marked copies of the following newspapers 
have been received: Afid / und Counties Herald, Osweatry Advertiser, 
Manchester Guardian, Northern Whig, Western Mercury, Western 
Daily Presa, Brighton Gazette, Sanitary Record, Bristol Mercury. 
Times of India, Pioneer Mail, Citizen, Scoteman, Builder. Architect, 
Sun, Yorkshire Post, Rangoon Times, Leeds Mercury, Bury Guardian, 
Liverpool Daily Post, North-Eastern Daily Gazette, Poole Herald, 
Shield Morning Mail, Madras Mail, Sydney Daily Telegraph, 
Cheltenham Mercury, Brad {ord Observer, Chelsea Maul, Bolton Journol 
and (Guardian, Cambridge Chronicle, Lancashire Daily Poet, 
Hull Daily Mail, Daily Messenger (Paris), Norfolk Weekly Standard, 
Burnley Gazette, Forfar Herald, Wiltshire Chronicle, New York Herald 
(Paris), Eastern Daily Press (Norwich), Reading Mercury, City Press, 
Local Government Chronicle, Llertfordshire Mercury, Chester Courant, 
Woodbridge Reporter, Clitton Chronicle, Leamington Advertiser, 
Mining Journal, Local Government Journal, Surrey Advertiser, 
Weekly Free Preas and Aberdeen Herald, Crewe Guardian, Labura 
Standard, Herne Bay Argus, Clifton Chronicle, Jersey Express, 
c., &c. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 
(Taken daily at 8.30 a.m. by Steward’s Instruments. ) 
Tar Lanozt Office, April 26th, 1900. 


Barometer Direo- 
Tate reduced toj tion | Rain- 
* |S8ea Level of fall. 


Rolar | Maxi- | 
Radia; mum | Mm | Wet bag Remarks at 

a in Temp. Temp] Bulb. Bald. B. ax. 
acao. e. 


April20 | 3050 E. ; 110 72 | 48 | Sl } 55 Hary 
l : si Hazy 


„ 21 3037 [S. B. 111 79 | 48 | 52 | 52 
» 22| 3025 S. W. .. | 107 | 76 | 52 | 56 | 63 Fine 
„ 23| 3013 N. E. .. | 99 | 65 | 47 | 47 | 49 | Overcast 
„ 24| 3000 | E. | . 98 | 63 | 44 | 46 | 50 

„ 25 2993 N. E. . | 67 | 60 | 47 | 47 | 49 | Raining 
„ 26 3015 S. E. 00 77 | 51 | 36 | 40 | 43 e 


Medical Diary for the ensuing Werk. 


OPERATIONS. 
METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 

MONDAY (30th).—Łondon (2 p. x.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. u.), gt. 
Thomas's (3.30 p. M.), St. George's (2 P. u.), St. Mary's 2.30 f. M.). 
Middlesex (1.30 P. M.), Westminster (2 P..). Chelsea (2 P.M), 
Samaritan (Gynecological, by Physicians, 2 P. x.), Sobo-square 
(2 r. u.), Royal Orthopaedic (2 P. u.), City Orthopedic (4 P. .), 
Gt. Northern Central (2.30 P. A.), West London (2.30 P. .), London 
Throat (2 P.M.. , 

TUESDAY (1st).—London (2P.™.), St. Bartholomew’s (I. O P.M.), Guys 
(1.30 P. M.), St. Thomas’s (3.30 P. M.). Middlesex (1.30 r. u.), West- 
minster (2 P.M.), West London (2.30 P.M.) University College 
(2 P. u.), St. George's (1 P. u.), St. Mary’s (1 f. x.). St. Mark's 
(2.30 P. M.), Cancer (2 P.M.), Metropolitan (2.30 P. x.). London Throat 
2 p.m. and 6 P. M.), Royal Ear (3 P. M.). 

WEDNESDAY (2nd).—St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. x.), University College 
(2 r. Mu. ), Royal Free (2 P. x.), Middlesex (1.50 P. M.), Charing· o 
(3 r. M.) St. Thomas's (2 P. M.), London (2 F. N.), King’s College Gr. u.) 
St. George's (Ophthalmic 1 P. u.), St. Mary's (2 P. x.), National A : 
pedic (10 A. M.), St. Peter's (2 P. x.), Samaritan (2.30 P. M.). Gt 
Ormond-street (9.30 A. M.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 P..), West- 
minster (2 P.M), Metropolitan (2.30 P. x.), London Throat (2 p. u.). 
Cancer (2 P. u. ; 

THURSDAY E Bartholomew (1.30 P. .), St. oer 
(3.30 P. x.) University College (2 P. x.). Obaring-cross G P.M.), St. 
George's (1 P. M.), London (2 P..), King’s College (2 r. u.). N 
(1.30 P. M.), St. Mary's (2.30 P. x.), Soho-square (2 P. u.), North- 
London (2 P..), Chelsea (2 r. M.). Gt. Northern Central OT 
logical, 2.30 P.M.), Metropolitan (2.30 P. x.), London Throat (2 P.M 
St. Mark’s (2 P. M.). 
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FRIDAY (4th).—London (2 r. x.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 P. .), St. 
Thomaz e (3.30 p. x.), Guys (1.30 P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. M.), Charing- 
cross (3 P. M.). St. George's (1 P. M.), King’s College (2 P..), St. Mary's 
E P.M., Ophthalmic 10 A. M.), Cancer (2 P. x.), Ohelsea (2 P. .), Gt. 
Northern Central (2.30 P. M.), West London (2.30 P. M.), London 
Throat (2 p.m. and 6 P. M.). 

SATURDAY (th).—Royal Free (9A. M. and 2 P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. x.), 


St. Thomas’s (2 P. M.), London (2 P. .), University College (9.15 A. x.), 


Charing-croes (2 P. u.), St. Ge ge's (1 P. .), St. Mary's (10 P. X.). 
London Throat (2 P..). 
At the Royal Nye Hospital (2 P. M.), the Royal London Ophthalmic 
(10 A. M.), the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.50 P. M.), and the 
Central London Ophthalmic Hospitals operations are performed daily. 


SOOIETIES. 

TUESDAY (1st).—PATHOLOGIOAL Socrery or Lonpor (20. Hanover- 
square, W.).—830 P.M. The adjourned Discussion on the Changes 
of the Blood in Disease will be resumed by Prof. A. Wright, Dr. 
Dryedale, Dr. W. Hunter, Dr. L. Smith (Belfast) and others. 

WEDNESDAY (2nd).—Ossrernican Sociery or Lonvon.—8 P.M. 

will be shown by Dr. Tate and others. Papers: — Dr. T. 
Wilson ; The Relations of Organic Affections of the Heart to Fibro- 
myoma of the Uterus.— Mr. A. Doran (President): A Case of Extra- 
uterine Gestation in which Fetal Death occurred at the Eighth 
Month after Spurious Labour, Abdominal Section two months 
later. 

THURSDAY (Ard! —HARvHAN Soorety or Loxpon (Stafford Rooms, 
Titchborne-atreet, Edgware-road).—Paper:—Mr. J. D. Malcolm: 
The Selection of Cases for Abdominal Section. 

OPHTHALMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.—8 P.M. 
Clinical Evening. Cases. 8.30 p.m. Mr. Nettleship : Note on Opaque 
Nerve Fibres of the Retina.—Mr. Oritchett: Optical Iridectomies for 
lamellar Cataracts.— Mr. F. M. Ogilvie: Eye Changes in a case of 
Bullet Wound of Head.—Mr. R. Bickerton: Case of Protrusion of 
Eyeball on Stooping.—Mr. W. T. Lister: Affection of Choroid.—Mr. 
Juler: (1) Emile Berger’s Binocular and Stereoscopic Lens; (2) 
Proptosis with Ophthalmoplegia Externa.—Mr. T. Collins: Oase with 
Congenital Notch in the Margin of each Lower Lid.—Mr. Higgins 
and Mr. Ormond: Specimen of Sarouma of Choroid. 

FRIDAY (4th).—West Lox non MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL Socrery (West 
London Hospital, Hammersmith, W.).—Patbological Specimens: 
Mr. L. Bidwell: A Series of Gall-stones. Paper :—Dr. B. Blacker: 
Treatment by Ultra-violet Rays.—Dr. S. Taylor; Notes on Two 
Cases of Membranous Colitis.—Dr. L. Dobson: (1) Notes on a Case 
of Foreign Bodies in the Mammary Gland ; (2) A Case of Impacted 
Fracture of the Head ot the Femur complicated by Infantile 
Paralysis. i 

Wrest Kent MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY (Royal Kent Dispensary, 
Greenwich-road, §.B.).—8.45 p.m. Mr. C. J. Parke: What shall we 
do with our Inebriates ? (Presidential Address.) To be followed by 
a Smoking Concert. 

LakYNGOLOGICAL Socixrr OF LONDON (20, Hanover-square, W.).— 
5 P. 1. Cases will be shown by Dr. W. Williams, Dr. L. Turner, 
Dr. L. Lack, Dr. Tilley, Dr. Bronner, Dr. J. Horne, Mr. C. Symonds, 
Mr. Paget, and Mr. Waggett. 

Socrsry oF ANASTHETISTS (20, Hanover-square, W.).—8.30 P.M. 
Casual Communications. The Ordinary Meeting will be followed 
dy the Annual Meeting for Election of Officers, &c. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 

MONDAY (30th).—MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 
(22, Ohenies street, W. C.) .- P. 1. Mr. W. Anderson: Consultation. 
(Skin.) 

TUESDAY (ist).—MxprcaL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIO 
2, Ohenſes street, W.0.).—4 p.m. Dr. J. F. Payne: Consultation. 
(Medical.) 

WEDNESDAY (2nd).—MxpioaL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND PoLycrmic 
(22, Ohenies-etreet, W.0.).—4P.m. Mr. J. Cantlie: Consult atio 1. 
(Surgical.) 

THURSDAY (8rd).—MxpicaL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 
2 Cheniee-street, W.O.).—4 P.M. Mr. J. Hutchinson: Consultation. 


) 
FRIDAY (4th).—MEDIOAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AD POoLYCLIMO 
in Oheniece-street, W.0.).—4 p.m. Mr. T. Collins: Consultation. 
e.) 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 
It is most important that communications relating to the 
i business of THE LANCET should be addressed 
exelusively ‘ TO THE EDITORS,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention be 
given to this notice, | 


It is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest, or which it is desirable to bring 
under the notice of the profession, may be sent direct to 
this Office. 


Lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only, AND WHEN ACCOMPANIED 
BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE, OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI- 
FICATION. 

Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informa- 
tion, must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed Io the Sub- Editor. 

Letters relating to the publication, sale, and advertising de- 
partments of THE LANCET should be addressed Tu the 
Manager.” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 


MANAGER’S NOTICES. 
THE INDEX TO THE LANCET. 
THE Index to Vol. II. of 1899, which was completed with 
the issue of Dec. 30th, and the Title-page to the Volume, 
were given in THE LANCET of Jan. 6th. 


VOLUMES AND OASES. 

VOLUMES for the second half of the year 1899 are 
now ready. Bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 18s., 
carriage extra. 

Cases for binding the half-year’s numbers are also ready. 
Cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s., by post 2s. 3d. 

To be obtained on application to the Manager, accompanied 
by remittance. 


d TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

WILL Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of THE LANCET 
ab their Offices, 423, Strand, W. C., are dealt with by them! 
Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents (with 
none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what- 
ever) do not reach THE LANCET Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not to 
THE LANCET Offices. 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
THE LANCET Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority 
of Agents are able to effect. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free, either from 
THB LANCET Offices or from Agents, are. 


For THE UNITED N To THE COLONIES AND An ROAD. 
21 1 


One Lear 8 One ens £114 8 
Six Months... . 016 3 Six Months. e 017 4 
Three Months ... se 0 8 2 Three Months .. 0 8 8 


Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. 


SUBSCRIBERS ABROAD ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED 
TO NOTE THB RATES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS GIVEN ABOVE. It 
has come to the knowledge of the Manager that in some 
cases higher rates are being charged, on the plea that the 
heavy weight of THH LANCET necessitates additional 
postage above the ordinary rate allowed for in the terms of 
subscriptions. Any demand for increased rates, on this or 
on any other ground, should be resisted. The Proprietors of 
THE LANCET have for many years paid, and continue to pay, 
the whole of the heavy cost of postage on overweight foreign 
issues; and agents are authorised to collect, and do so 
collect, from the Proprietors the cost of such extra postage. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward copies direct from 
the Offices to places abroad at the above rates, whatever be 
the weight of any of the copies so supplied, Address— 
THE MANAGER, THE LANCET OFFICES, 423, STRAND, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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Communications, Letters, &c., have been 
received from— 


A.—Dr. J. Althaus, Lond.; Mesars. | 


Armbrecht, Nelson, and Co., 

Lond.: A. E. C.; Messrs. Allen 

and H- nburos, Lond.: Archives 

de Stomatologie, Paris: Mr. 

W. R. Anams, Lond.: Alrededor 
del Mundo, Madrid, Director of; 
Mesrrs. R. Anderson and Oo., 
Lond. 

B.—Mr. C. Birchall, 
Birmingham Daily 
Bristol toyal Infirmary ; Messrs. 
Burgoyne, Burbidges, and Co., 
Lond; Birmingham City Asylum, 
Medical Superintendent. of: Mr. 
T. Browne, Lond.; Dr. J. Bis ell, 
Bern; Dr. R. D. Batten, Lond.; 
T. B. Browne, Ltd., Lond.; Dr. 

C. B. Beck, New York; Bradford 
Sanitary Associatlon ; Mr. W. H. 
Rrown, Leets; Mr. G. Barling, 
Birmingham; Mr. T. W. Bailey. 
St. Mary Crav: British and 
Colonial Drugyist, Editor of; Dr. 
W. C. Bosanquet, Lond.; Bir- 
mingham Children's Hospital, 
Secretary of: Dr. Berion. Paris. 

C. — Mr. T. Carwardine, Bristol; i 
Dr. S. Crawshaw, Ashton under- 
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The Hunterin Oration 


THEN AND NOW; OR, THE INFLUENCE OF 


MODERN SURGERY UPON MEDICAL 
PRACTICE. 


Deticored before the Hunterian Society on Feb. 14th, 1900, 


By FRED. J. SMITH, M.A., M.D.Oxon., 
F. R. C. P. Lonn., F. R. C. S. Ena., 


YSICLAN (WITH CARE or OUT-PATIENTS) TO THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 


MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—The responsibility of 
attempting to write and deliver an oration which shall be at 
once worthy of our godfather, worthy of your attention, and 
on a level with the many orations which have been delivered 
before the society is too great to allow me truthfully to 


express any earnest gratitade to you for electing me orator, 
but I can at any rate thank you for the honour which you 


would wish to confer upon me and can appreciate with a 


deep sense of respect the task with which you have rewarded 
my personal efforts on behalf of our society for a good many 
years. 

Hunter was born, as I am informed, in 1728 and died in 
1792, and during his lifetime showed such capability of con- 
centrated and continuous work, such intellectual activity, 
such power of analysing and arranging facts and theories, 
that the influence of his existence has been felt, and felt 
strongly, down to our time and will continue to be felt 
long after we have passed away. None the less does it occur 
to me that it is hardly fair to him, however great and worthy 
he may have been, to keep on detailing annually all the 
incidents in his life, nor do I think that that is the type of 
oration which he would care to have maintained to keep his 
memory alive in our society. I have therefore chosen as my 
subject one which I hope may be as interesting to you as 
I am sure it would be to him could he but honour us to-night 
with his presence. 

I have collected all the cases in which as a physician I 
have felt it right to call in the aid of a surgical colleague 
and I propose in some measure to discuss them to illustrate 
the enormous benefits which the profession has gained by the 
incalculably valuable discoveries of the last half-century or 
so. It is, of course, a commonplace nowadays to mention 
that I particularly refer to anesthesia, antiseptics, and 
Roentgen ray photology. That they are beneficial dis- 
coveries, and that of a value utterly above computation, is 
of course quite beyond any shade of a shadow of doubt, but 
Iwould beg to be allowed to preface the real subject of my 
oration by a word or two, not of alarm or warning exactly, 
but of anxiety and caution, which may serve to raise in the 
mind of each one of us the question whether in our whole- 
hearted enthusiasm for attractive novelties we may not in 
some degree be dangerously near to the risk of overste g 
the boundaries between use and abuse. General anzsthesia, 
for instanoe, I care not whether produced by gas, chloro- 
form, ether, the A.C.E. mixture, or combinations of any of 
them, has several times seemed to me to be nsible for 
something detrimental to the patient over and above the 
influence of the ne manipulation of operative pro- 
cedures; I have no doubt in my own mind, though mathe- 
matical proof of cause and effect would be difficult to give, 
that old quiescent foci of, or dormant tendencies to, disease 
have been lighted up into activity by the anmsthetic used to 
perform an operation. Quite recently I saw old tubercle of 
the lung started afresh after an operation for piles; the 
wound did splendidly and it seemed to me that the ether was 
the only attendant condition to which I could attribute the 
eruption of the smouldering mischief. Again, has not the 
anesthetic a good deal to do with the deaths which are 
frequently rae down to the shock of an operation in cases 
where this been undertaken somewhat late, when the 
vital powers of the patient are at a low ebb? The subject of 
local anæsthesia in general surgery has received a good deal 
of attention abroad, and I would raise the question whether 
it could not find a wider field of application than it at 


present holds in explorato ions. 
No. 4001. ploratory operations. Lawson Tait and 


other abdominal surgeons have given us some reason to 
believe that the actual manipulation of internal organs is 
possibly painless. In the great field of antiseptics, 
too, in our craze for slaughtering microbes wherever 
and whenever we meet with them, are we not in some 
danger of destroying friends with foes and of paying too 
little attention to the soil on and in which these microbes 
grow and to the hostile influences with which the tissues, 
fluids, and cells of the body meet them? The futile efforts 
at cleansing the peritoneum after abdominal section is a case 
in point. Futile they must be, as my experience in the post- 
mortem room shows, when a hose at full pressure of the water 
company has failed to effect the purpose Absolutely 
aseptic surgery is the acme of triumph of modern principles, 
and serum asta hard bid fair to put a brilliant pase pee 
even on the top of this; but in matters eanitary and bygienic 
I cannot help but feel that we are letting zeal outrun dis- 
cretion and putting upon modern hypotheses a too great 
burden of administrative practice. I am sure that by boil- 
ing milk we rob it of some property or material that is most 
valuable, if not essential, to the growing infant, possibly also 
to the nutrition of the adult. ’Tis true that we destroy any 
tubercle or other noxious microbes in it, but to me it seems 
at least possible that this security against a chance invasion 
may be bought at too high a price. We are terribly afraid of 
allowing tubercle bacilli an entrance to the stomach in this 
manner and yet I have not the slightest doubt that all of us 
individually inspire and swallow hundreds if not thousands 
of them in the course of a few days’ o existence. 
The Klebs-Loeffler bacilli found in the fauces of patients 
as long as 100 days after recovery from an attack of diph- 
theria—found, too, in the throats of .medical men, students, 
and nurses in fever hoepitals—offer a subject for much 
discussion and deep thought, with great difficulty in the way 
of harmonising the impertous dictates of modern science, as 
based on our present hypotheses, with the experiences of 
practical medicine. 

These few problems in pathology offer a most attractive 
field for study avd discussion, but I must leave them now as 
they ‘might easily be made to occupy all the time at my 
disposal, whereas I brought them forward merely to 
emphasise the thought that we must not consider that 
we know everythin 3 the foundations of the noble 
superstructure whic enabled me to lay before you the 
following records. 

My list comprises some 150 cases of more or less serious 
trouble beyond the reach of our present knowledge of drugs 
or of general medical treatment, though the signs of the 
times are at least hopeful that in the future we may advance 
even in these directions. My numbers are too small for 
making any . and generalised deductions, and, 
moreover, we can each of us only deal satisfactorily and 
thoughtfully with what falls under our own notice; in clinical 
medicine large piles of statistics may have their uses, but 
they do not drive an impression home to a conviction so 
securely as does a little ramination on one’s own personal 
experience. It would be entirely out of my rovince as a 
physician to discuss the surgical details of the cases I am 
bringing forward. Those details I must leave to surgeons to 
think over, my intention is rather to disouss the questions, 
Have we advanced, and, if so, how far, since Hunter’s time 
in the diagnosis of disease requiring surgical aid? and By 
what criteria in symptomatology shall we decide when to 
advise operation? Generally speaking, I shall endeavour to 
discuss these points in each of the groups into which I have 
divided the cases. 


CARCINOMA AND OTHER MALIGNANT GROWTHS. 


Of cases of carcinoma of the alimentary canal and its 
correlated glands (I may here state once for all that time 
will not permit me to go beyond the abdominal cavity) to. 
which surgical interference seemed to offer the best chance 
of relief either from the disease or from very distressing 
symptoms I have submitted 18 to operation—viz., two cases 
of carcinoma of the oesophagus, three of carcinoma of the 
stomach, five of carcinoma of the intestine, and eight of 
carcinoma of the liver, &c., with ascites. My results, whicb, 
judged by statistics, seem to be about the average, were as 
follows. Of the cases of cesophageal cancer one patient 
died within a few hours of the operation from exhaustion 
and what one must term shock; the other patient 
lived nearly six months. In both cases a gastrostomy was 
performed. During the last few months a case has come 
under my personal observation in which a silver tube was 
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pa through the growth and kept in position. Life was pro- 
onged for some months afterwards, but the conditions of it 
as well as that of the case of my own after gastrostomy were 
so miserable that both the subjects more than once expressed 
a wish that death might more rapidly end their inevitable 
suffe ; and in cases of this nature and position of the 
growth I have been led to form a very strong opinion that a 
policy of what amounts to euthanasia is the only one to be 
pursued—the gentle passage of a soft tube or bougie is the 
utmost I shall ever suggest in the way of manipulative 
efforts. Of the cases in the stomach itself two patients 
died within a week and one lived some three months with a 
fair degree of comfort; in all three no attempt was made 
to actually remove the growth ; relief of vomiting was what 
was desired and even in the rapidly fatal cases this object 
was attained. I am, of course, well aware that a more 
radical operation of removal has been performed with suc- 
cess more or less permanent in many cases, but my experi- 
ence in the post-mortem room is such as to convince me that 
a real cure must be of the very rarest occurrence. However, 
in almost all cases the relief obtained, whether it be a rapid 
euthanasia or merely cessation of distressing vomiting, is so 
great that I have no hesitation in offering operation to the 
patient when other simpler measures have failed to alleviate 


symptoms; but it is an imperative necessity that the friends, | 


at least, shall have it most clearly explained to them that 
relief from suffering is all that can he promised or even hoped 
for. Of cases beyond the stomach there were five, all admitted 
for obstruction of the bowels of a subacute nature; two 
patients died rapidly from the combined effects of the 
obstruction and of the disease ; two were reljeved and lived 
in tolerable comfort for some months; and one, a woman, 
48 years of age, who had for a long time suffered from abdo- 
minal trouble and who was found to be suffering from 
carcinoma of the splenic fiexure of the colon, is still alive 
and well (20 months after complete removal of the growth). 
Now a fatal event in carcinoma of the intestine is almost 
invariably brought about by obstruction with or without one 
of its commonest complications—viz., peritonitis from per- 
foration. This obstruction itself renders surgical inter- 
ference imperative to prevent a most distressing death ; 
therefore, knowing that such obstruction is practically 
inevitable at some period and knowing, too, that the 
mesenteric glands are rarely involved before obstruction 
occurs, I say that we must urge operative interference as 
soon as we have reasonable evidence that carcinoma has 
begun to grow in the intestine; even one or two cases such 
as my last give us additional encouragement to advise such 
procedure. (N.B.—I must here draw attention to the fact 
that I have not spoken about growths below the sigmoid : 
such as occur in the rectum belong almost purely to surgery. 
If the choice of an artificial anus or euthanasia were offered 
me under such circumstances the latter would be very 
attractive.) Of growths in the liver, &c., causing ascites 
I have had some eight to 12 cases; all were, of course, 
rapidly fatal. The exploratory operation and its results will 
be mentioned later. 

Such are my results; how do they compare with what 
Hunter might have done? On primd-facie consideration they 
seem to give us an enormous advantage over him, and no 
one can deny that we know much about cancer which he 
did not, but closer examination shows, J think, that at 
present our advantage is not so overwhelming as some 
enthusiasts would believe. 

The deepest researches into the minutest struotu 
details of the growth by the aid of optical instruments of a 
delicacy and precision of which Hunter had no conception 
have seemed to give us a hint of a possible microbiotic 
activity in such neoplasms. Experimental work has hardly 
corroborated such views, though it has not contradicted 
them very seriously, and investigations into the local 
geographical distribution of cancer have rendered some, 
though feeble, support to such a view. Nebulous as the 
hypothesis may be at present it suggests to us the glorious 
possibility of our some day being in a position to lay down 
rules of precision as to the prophylaxis of cancer, and 
that will indeed be a triumphant position; as yet it is not. 

Once a growth has begun and its malignant nature is 
suspected we have at our command means of scientific 
examination to determine with almost mathematical pre- 
cision its exact nature and probable clinical course. It is to 
surgery and physics—knowledge of optical instruments— 
that we are indebted for this power. A general anesthetic 
will allow us to examine an abdomen more completely and 


accurately than was possible for Hunter to do. All this is 
pure gain, and so, too, is the method of hypodermic medica- 
tion by morphia and other drugs for the relief of pain. It is 
said, moreover, that the absence of hydrochloric acid from 
the gastric contents is strong evidence that a case which 
may be simple or malignant ulcer of the stomach is in 
reality carcinomatous, but I doubt if the information does 
much to save life or even suffering. I shall have a word or 
95 more to say on the point when I come to speak of gastric 
ulcers. 

To sum the matter up, we have gained but little in clinical 
diagnostic precision, much in scientific knowledge, and most 
of all in our powers to soothe the passage to the grave by 
means of hypodermic medication and operative relief to 
urgent distress. Cases in which we urge operation must be 
carefully selected ; but when, on the other hand, the patient 
or friends urge us to do something we should not, provided 
we explain matters thoroughly, be too shy of operation, for 
even euthanasia on the table or within a few hours is a boon 
for which many a sufferer must be only too thankful. (The 
position of the operation of odphorectomy for cancer of the 
breast is as yet too insecure for me to offer any opinion 
upon it.) 

ULCER OF THE STOMACH. 

Of ulcer of the stomach I have had only one case that has 
perforated while the patient was in hospital; the patient 
recovered after operation as we were able to act promptly. 
In private practice out of over 60 cases of fairly definite 
evidence of ulcer in no less than 10 of them had perforation 
taken place, and out of these 10 only two recovered, owing 
to the long interval that had elapsed between perforation and 
operation, in some of them owing to the absence of recogni- 
tion of the serious accident that had occurred. One may say 
that after perforation had occurred operation is absolutely 
imperative if life is to be saved; and, farther, that if 
operation is performed early enough a good result is reason- 
ably certain. In speaking of cancerous growths we always 
have a dread, based on an only too common experience, that 
whatever we may do in the way of removal the disease will 
sooner or later, generally very much sooner, reappear in an 
aggravated and hopelessly inoperable form. It is this dread 
which stays our hands and makes us so diffident in recom- 
mending operation. Here in our present section, and I may 
say in the other sections of surgical emergencies with which 
I propose to deal, there is happily no need to fear such a 
mysterious and baneful influence, and we are free to deal 
with present difficulties without any particular antici- 
pation of their recurrence. If life can only be saved 
from the danger which at the moment threatens its 
extinction there is no special reason why health should 
not be completely restored. What, then, may we ask, 
is our position compared to Hunter's in dealing with 
gastric ulcer? Hunter was as well aware as we are that 
ulcer occurs. He knew that profuse hæmatemesis or melæna 
in a young girl indicated the opening of a vessel in the 
stomach or the duodenum ; he knew, too, that perforation 
of an ulcer occasionally took place, and I am sure that no 
one regretted more than he did his absolute impotence to 
give aid in face of this then inevitably fatal calamity. Now 
in regard to a positive diagnosis I doubt whether we are 
much better off than Hunter was. We can talk very glibly 
of hypo- or byper-chlorhydria, of succorbea gastrica, or its 
reverse, of atonic dyspepsia, &c.; we can test for hydro- 
chloric acid in the juice and think if it be abeent 
that we have probably carcinoma to deal with; we 
can, if—a big if—the patient will let us, give test 
breakfasts and pump up the resultant digesting mass; 
we can still say with Hunter, Here is an ulcer,” 
because of a profuse hematemesis; and when pain is 
very severe and localised and relieved at once by vomiting 
we can believe that an ulcer is present and treat the patient 
as though it certainly were so. But with all this and with 
all our fancied skill and all our instrumente for examining 
the stomach I assert unhesitatingly that it is still impossible, 
and I fear will always remain so, to exclude the presence of 
an ulcer, to prove a negative diagnosis. It must be the 
experience of all of us, whether by the bedside or in the 
deadhonse, that a profuse hematemesis or a fatal perfora- 
tion has been absolutely the first indication that anything 
has been wrong with the stomach, except perhape the very 
mildest and negligible degree of indigestion or discomfort 
after meals. Can we, any of us, assert that Carlyle certainly 


bad a chronic ulcer and not a simple painful dyspepsia? 


There is no symptom and no group of symptoms of an 
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ordinary character—i.e., excluding hæmatemesis and per- 
foration—that may not exist with or without ulceration. If, 
however, we have not learnt by what test we shall exclude an 
dlcer we have learnt with some accuracy the natural history 
of an ulcer when left alone or when it persistently refuses to 
beal, and this problem will bear a little discussion from my 
present point of view of surgical interference. It combines 
the consideration of prognosis and modern treatment. We 
know by experience that hematemesis is happily but rarely 
fatal in its first onset; out of over 50 cases of this very 
alarming symptom when due fairly certainly to ulcer I have 
oly known three in which death was directly due to the 
frst bleeding, and one of these was probably tuberculous. It 
occurred in a man, about 40 years of age, who was suffer- 
ing from advanoed phthisis and on necropsy the blood which 
filled the intestines from the stomach to the anus was found 
to come from a small hole in the cardiac end of the stomach 
quite unlike a simple ulcer; there was an obvious lateral 
opening into an artery into which a small probe could be 
passed. In face of this fact, then, it is obviously quite 
unjustifiable to suggest operative interference upon the 
primary occurrence of hsmatemesis however profuse it 
may be. But when an ulcer, or a suspected one, shows a 
tendency to continue to bleed with repeated attacks of 
hematemesis or persistent meleena, so that life is threatened 
by severe loss of blood, then I think we ought to ask a 

to interfere. For this particular dent I must 
admit that I have not yet! had occasion to call in surgical 
aid, but several such cases are reported and more, no doubt, 
have been met with. Hzmorrhage of a profuse character is 
more commonly associated with the , rapidly occurring 
or acute ulcer; perforation, on the other hand, I believe, 
is more a characteristic of that ulcer which, whatever ite 
early history may have been, shows on ocular examination 
distinct evidence of having been present for some time. It 
is as large as a shilling at least, and often much larger, and 
ite edges are usually very thick and prominent, and they, as 
well as the adjoining portions of the stomach, are more or 
less indurated, and possibly puckered, by fibrotic change as 
though an attempt at healing were being made. Such an 
ulcer we have learnt has a fatal facility for perforating (for 
bleeding, too, on occasion) and that without any ‘ 
lt has, also, two other features which cannot be ignored. 
The first is a clinical one—viz., that by the severity of the 
pain or discomfort the patfent may be bronght by starvation 
to the verge of death or at least may be made such a social 
cripple—incapacitated from domestic work or taking any 
pleasure in life—that any measures which offer a reason- 
ably safe chance of recovery should, I think, be placed 
before him; and the other is a pathological problem— 
viz. that carcinoma may develop in or near the 
æat of the ulceration. I have seen at least two 
cases on the post-mortem table in which a chronic ulcer was 
in such association with a carcinomatous lump as to leave no 
doubt on my mind at the time that there was a specific 
illustration of effect and cause. Now in face of the chances 
cf (1) hemorrhage, (2) perforation, (3) social crippling, and 
(4) carcinoma it is to my d a very serious question 
whether we should not urge surgical exploration in cases 
where we have reasonably strong grounds for suspecting an 
ulcer of the stomach which has lasted for, say, over three 
months. We cannot tell when the fatal accident may occur, 
but forewarned is forearmed, and anssthesia and antiseptics 
have given us a power of dealing actively with the stomach 
such as Hunter could scarcely have dreamed of. He had 
nothing—we have everything, and I think it our duty to use 
what we have. 

Since I began to write this oration two such cases of per- 
sistent ulcer have come under my care; both have been 
subjected to la my with success complete up to date, 
bat the period which has elapsed is too short to say if it will 
be permanent. At any rate, the freedom from and the 
restoration to an active and even enjoyable life have been 
such pleasant results, even if only temporary, that I shall be 
led to advise a much more frequent and perhaps even much 
earlier resort to exploratory laparotomy than hitherto in 
Similar cases. 

To render my position clear I might summarise my views 
on operative interference in cases of gastric ulcer thus: on 
the first occurrence of hematemesis or on first making a 


1 During the last week and since this oration was completed a case 
has occurred in my practice, Since operation no more bleeding has 
occurred and the patient is doing remarkably well and has left the 
hospital cured, ` 


diagnosis médicinal measures alone should be tried; on a 
rapid reappearance of hæmorrhage I would invite considera- 
tion of operation; on a third repetition or confirmed per- 
sistence of hæmorrhage I would urge it. When the diagnosis 
rests on a less secure foundation—i.e., pain, &c.—I would 
insist upon rest in bed with slop diet for a fortnight; the 
disappearance of the symptoms on enforced rest in bed even 
without greater strictness in diet is to me a somewhat 
mysterious, but none the less indubitable, fact. If with 
resumption of active life the symptoms recurred I would 
again on the second recurrence begin by suggesting operation 
and on the third recurrence most strongly urge it. These 
opinions are, of course, quite apart from the urgent and 
absolute necessity of operation for perforation. 


GALL-STONES AND OTHER HEPATIC CONDITIONS. 


Of gall-stones I have had 12 cases in which I deemed it 
best for my patient to ask the surgeon to give relief. Two of 
these patients died, both, I am sorry to say, from peritonitis 
following the operation ; but asin both of them suppuration 
had already occurred previously to surgical interference my 
figures hardly represent a fair average of mortality inasmuch 
as the time for operation, could we only choose it, is before 
suppuration, not after it. It is in the relief from gall-stones 
that conservative surgery has won some of its most brilliant 
successes. 

That Hunter was fully aware of the existence of gall- 
stones and of the trioks which they may play upon their 
victims by causing colic, inflammation, suppuration, and 
intestinal obstruction is of course certain, but until these had 
reached a dangerous, if not even a fatal, condition it was 
absolutely out of the question for him to consider surgical 
relief, however much he may have regretted his inability to 
afford assistance. 

As haa ties the natural history of gali-stones we have un- 
doubtedly accumulated from the post-mortem room and the 


-bedside a great deal of knowledge which was beyond Hunter’s 


range of vision, and this we have turned to good account in 
prophylaxis and in medical treatment in the early stages 
of mischief from the concretion. My experience con- 
vinced me that in salicylate of sodium, a drug undiscovered 
in Hunter’s time, we have a substance which acts most 
favourably on the biliary passages and on the secretion, 


‘tending to restore health to the one and to expedite the 


removal of the other. But it is, of course, in our power to 

the patient under general anmsthesia and then in 
our power fearlessly to open the abdomen and to act upon 
the condition found that the enormous difference between 
ourselves and Hunter consists. With us it is now simply 
and solely a question of choosing the time and the case upon 
which to operate. . 

The following case illustrates as well as any our position. 
In November, 1895, I was asked by Mr. H. E. Simpson to see a 
woman, aged 28 years, who had been ill for over five weeks with 
a vague illness that had been called at one time influenza and 
at another typhoid fever by the several medical men under 
whom she had been. I confess when I saw her that I could 
frame no ble diagnosis, as she was so exceedingly tender 
in the abdomen that examination to serve any useful purpose 
was quite out of the question. I had her removed at once to 
the hospital and under an anesthetic we immediately felt a 
large hard tumour in the neighbourhood of the gall-bladder. 
There was no room for hesitation that this was the cause of 
her agony and equally none in advising immediate operation, 
when a large gall-stone was found lying in a collection of 
pus. She made an uninterrupted recovery after its removal. 
In . similar case in a man aged 60 years 
with an equally happy result. : 

The point that we have to try to determine is this, Under 
what circumstances is paaa relief necessary or advisable? 
I hold it to be so for three conditions which, though 
primarily different, are apt to merge one into the other or 
even to be combined with one another: (1) if there be a 
large stone, too large to escape per vias naturales; (2) if 
there be a large accumulation of smaller stones causing 
obstinate, frequent, or long - continued trouble; and (3) if 
suppuration has occurred round a stone of any size. Our 
problem is to determine that one of these is present and if 
possible to ascertain which of them. 

Now, if a small calculus forms, or even two or three, and 
by attempts to escape causes colic followed by jaundice the 
attack may be cted to subside in, say, five or six days; 
if it does not do so we begin to be suspicious. During the 
time which elapses between the onset of pain and the 
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conclusion of the illness the motions should all of them be 
carefully sieved, both to clinch the primary diagnosis by the 
discovery of a stone or per contra that the absence of a 
stone may be carefully noted for future reference. Now, no 
one would dream of recommending laparotomy in the early 
days of a first attack of biliary colic, and especially if a 
stone is found in the fæces. If no stone be found then if 
the attack of pain persists for, say, longer than from two to 
three days, or if it dies away to recur even after a long 
interval, we have additional reason for su g that the 
cause of the trouble has not disappeared and with each day’s 
persistency of symptoms or with each recurrence of them we 
get stronger and stronger evidence that one of our three 
55 conditions is present —in fact, one may say that 
these recurrent attacks of local pain, associated or not with 
jaundice according to the precise position of the stone, but 
nearly certainly associated with a gall-bladder large enough 
at least to be felt,—these attacks, I say, are the strongest 
diagnostic features of a stone too large to pass per vias 
naturales, for they are due to its ball-valve-like action in the 
duct. This, too, is the commonest feature if large numbers 
of smaller stones are present, for the actual symptoms 
are generally caused by one more pushing than the rest. 
The third condition, that of suppuration in the gall- 
bladder or round an encysted stone, is not so easy of 
diagnosis. The physical sign of an abscess 1. e., a definitely 
fluctuating tumour—is conspicuous by its absence, and even 
when such tumour is present it is almost invariably the gall- 
bladder itself, which it is true may be full of pus and certainly, 
if definitely felt, even though the contents bs bile or mucus, 
is an almost absolute indication for operation. The symptoms 
of suppuration in this region are misleading, or perhaps I 
should say are extremely difficult to discriminate from those 
of any simple non-purulent affection of the biliary passages. 
The following brief outline of a case seen with Dr. T. O. Winn 
illustrates admirably these difficulties. l 

The patient was a man, aged 25 years, who, after a heavy 
indigestible meal of cockles and pork, &c., was suddenly 
seized with intense abdominal pain which at first was 
naturally attributed to acute indigestion. When some 
three or four days later rather severe jaundice appeared it 
was naturally thought that in so young a subject and with 
such a history this was due to catarrh of the bile-duots. 
But the pain would hot disappear nor would the jaundice 
lessen, and when a hectic temperature ranging to 103° F., 
associated with most profuse nocturnal sweating, followed— 
a sign very strongly suggestive of pus in a doubtful case—the 
assumption was very naturally arrived at that suppura- 
tion had occurred in or near the gall-bladder—a dia- 
gnosis in which I must admit I fully concurred when 
I saw the patient on the twelfth or thirteenth day 
of his illness. There were the cachexia with sunken 
eyes and the rapid small pulse such as are usual 
with pus. Accordingly I had the patient removed to the 
hospital, and on the next day, as the symptoms were not 
mitigated in any way, the abdomen was opened. We found 
nothing—not even a stone or a drop of pus. Subsequently 
to the operation most definite signs of pericarditis and of 
left-sided plearisy developed, and so certain was I that these 
indicated pus that had escaped observation that I should 
have advised further exploration to evacuate it had not the 
patient seemed too ill to stand such measures. However, 
whether pus was there or not, he eventually struggled through 
without any being seen and left the hospital practically well, 
and I can only conclude that the whole illness was one of 
severe catarrhal jaundice. Whether a blood-count would 
have saved us from the mistake I cannot positively assert, 
as I was not then sufficiently alive to the value of a 
leucocytosis as an indication of a concealed suppurative 
focus. In the future the absence of a leucocytosis will make 
me more chary of suggesting operation, though I can only 
say now and repeat it that if with the symptoms presented 
by this man pus be not forming I know not by what other 
symptom than a leucocytosis I can it. I do not 
know that even now the operation is to be very much 
regretted, for if pus be present the chances of the patient’s 
recovery are small almost to vanishing-point, while recovery 
from a merely exploratory laparotomy is almost a certainty. 
It is in this statement that the situation can now be summed 


up. 

10 hydatids and large hepatic abscesses I do not propose 
to say anything. I have had three cases of the former 
under my care and five of the latter, but the treatment is so 
obviously and imperatively surgical that no question can arise 
for a physician except that of diagnosis. 


EXPLORATORY OPERATIONS AND ASCITES. 


I now pass on to a group of abdominal cases in which for 
some reason or other the diagnosis is obscure. One of the 
commonest reasons for this obscurity is ascites, which even 
under an anmsthetic prevents a thoroughly satisfactory 
examination of the abdominal organs. To the treatment of 
this ascites I shall presently devote some oonsiderable 
attention. As swellings (other than ordinary ascites) 
and tumours and abnormal abdominal conditions of doubt- 
ful origin, connexions, and pathology, there is a universal 
consensus of opinion that they must be investigated by a 
laparotomy if they are giving rise to symptoms which so 
seriously cripple the patients as to lead them to ask for 
relief even at the cost of a serious operation or if in our 
opinion they are tending to a fatal issue unless radical 
relief can be obtained. Of such obscure cases, excluding 
ascites, I have had 23 operated upon. Inasmuch as 
after operation the diagnosis bas been cleared up the 
cases have been reckoned in their appfopriate categories. 
I have no figures of mortality to give, but I can most 
definitely say that I have rarely, if ever, had any occasion to 
regret the performance of the -operation either for my own 
reputation or for the sake of my patients. No patient has 
died directly because he was opened ; some have undoubtedly 
died from the difficulties of removing a removeable condition, 
and that death has been hastened by a few days in cases 
which, had we but known it, were inevitably foredoomed to 
an early grave I am prepared frankly to admit, but such 
death was invariably robbed of its most distressing features, 
and euthanasia is not always to be despised as a gift to 
suffering humanity. It was one which Hunter dare not and 
could not give to his patients. 

For some years I have held a strong opinion, and I gave it 

ublic vent as long ago as 1896, that the proper method of 
dealing with ascites was to have the abdomen opened bya 
surgeon when purges, diaphoretics, and diuretics had a 
fair chance or when there was no time to use them owing to 
the urgency of the case. I am glad to see that there has 
been lately a steadily increasing current of opinion in the 
same direction. I have had the operation performed at my 
suggestion in hospital and private practice some 50 times or 
more—in some cases of heart disease and cirrhosis of the liver 
the records have escaped observation. I advocated, aud 
still advocate, it on the following moma: (1) it is more 
scientific than paracentesis; (2) it is safer for the patient; 
(3) it assiste diagnosis where that is doubtful ; (4) it permits 
of the removal of removeable causes; and (5) it sometimes 
cures cases which are otherwise incurable. On each of these 
points I wish to say a few words. 

1. It is more scientific.—This statement requires no argu- 
ment; it simply means that for a blind but very sharp piece 
of steel passing through goodness only knows what we sub- 
stitute the exactitude of sight and touch of a skilled surgical 
hand which can tell precisely how far it has gone and what 
it is going through and has power to deal properly with any 
abnormality of vascular distribution or with any patho- 
logical condition as it proceeds onwards to what may be 
termed the dangerous area of the peritoneum. Before 
operation we are in absolute ignorance of even the presence 
of adhesions, let alone their position. 

2. It is safer for the patient.—This would seem to follow 
at once as a natural scientific corollary to the first pro- 
position, but I must admit that there are two sides to 
the question. On the one hand, I can certainly say that 
I have never seen death arise from a simple exploratory 
laparotomy where no attempt has been made to perform 
further surgical manipulation, while I have seen several 
cases on the post-mortem table in which acute peritonitis has 
followed the use of the trocar—to say caused by” is 
perhaps too strong a term because stringent precautions had 
been taken to prevent the entrance from without of microbes, 
and I could find no wound of the visceral peritoneum cover- 
ing the gut, but still we must remember that the intestines 
are inhabited by a very mixed population of microscopic 
creatures, some undoubtedly slways peaceable and useful 
citizens, but others of a distinctly turbulent character, 
always ready for mischief, and some positively living only to 
do harm if they can get a chance, nor do they require for 
this chance an injary appreclable to the naked eye, scarcely 
even to the microscope. 

„I am bound to admit that either the shock of the 
operation (whatever that may mean) or the infiuence on the 
constitution of a general anesthetic has seemed to affect 
for evil the pathological conditions under which the patient 
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was labouring, so that more than once I have been obliged 
to wonder whether the operation has not accelerated the 
downward progress of a diseace—e.g., advanced cirrhosis of 
the iver or severe morbus cordis—which though no doubt 
fatal in itself at an early date might have permitted some 
prolongation of life, accelerated it, I say, more than the 
unrelieved ascites would have done. Here is another great 
feld for local anesthesia, for I have formed a strong opinion 
that the influence of the general anesthetic is responsible in 
agreater degree than the shock for the untoward effects. I 
bave not yet had the courage of my opinions and had a 
laparotomy performed under the influence of hypodermic in- 
jection of cocaine or of water by Schleich’s method, but I feel 
confident that it is the right thing to do, especially for such 
cases as those taken as illustrations above, where actual 
exploration of the peritoneal cavity is unnecessary or where 
exploration having once been done the re-accumulation of 
the faid renders a repeated emptying of it necessary. It may 
be objected to such a procedure that in opposition to the 
simplicity of the trocar and cannula, with its one bold 
plunge, it is too complicated without specially skilled surgical 
assistance and that there is great danger of sepsis from 
leaking. To the first point I would reply that I am no 
strong believer in the supposed want of skill in our general 
practitioners—they are too well taught nowadays; and to the 
second I can say that I have myself known a case in which 
the hole maade in an cedematous abdominal wall by a trocar 
refused to close for over a week, fluid steadily leaking all the 
time, without any peritonitis, and that in a poor woman in a 
London slum without any skilled nursing or for the matter 
of that any skilled attention at all. On the whole, then, I 
think that we are jastified in saying that operation on its 
own merits is safer for the patient than the trocar. 

3. It assists and clears up a doubtful diagnosis. This pro- 
position only requires to be stated to be at once admitted by 
all as self-evident. It would be at once superfluous and 
tedious to enumerate illustrations of cases of abdominal 
surgery where previously to the operation either no positive 
diagnosis at all had been arrived at or one totally and abso- 
lutely erroneous. Only within the last year four cases 
worthy of mention have occurred to me in which ordinary 
so far, that is, as sight and touch would make them so— 
cirrhosis of the liver was causing ascites and yet in which 
the exceedingly abstemious—in one case absolutely teetotal— 
habits of the patients had prevented me from even taking 
the condition into consideration in guessing at a diagnosis. 
But who amongst us would be rash enough to claim 
diagnostic infallibility as to the cause of a given ascites ? 

4. It permits at one sitting of the removal of a removeable 
cause.—This statement has, of course, a much wider range 
than the consideration of mere ascites, but it must be placed 
here because, as I have already pointed out, the accumula- 
tion of fluid in the peritoneal cavity so frequently masks its 
own underlying cause, which can only be ascertained and 
possibly dealt with after removal of the fluid. Such com- 
plete inve: ti zation is obviously impossible through a cannula, 
however large. A bare list of the conditions bere referred 
to capable of complete removal by the surgeon with years 
of enjoyable health, but not capable even of palliation by 
medical measures, forms a monumentum ære perennius to the 
development of nineteenth-century surgery. It includes not 
only those conditions which I am in this oration briefly con- 
sidering, but also nearly every pathological condition of the 
abdominal organs. The statement itself needs no demon- 
stration ; it is a self-evident proposition and carries with it a 
strong argument in favour of my contention as to the correct 
method of dealing with ascites when that is the preliminary 
and very incomplete—though correct as far as it goes— 

osis. 

5. Cases usually considered incurable have recmered after 
laparotomy.—Mr. Treves, the late Mr. Greig Smith, the late 
Mr. Lawson Tait, and, in fact, 1 may say all surgeons who 
have had much experience of abdominal work have reported 
cases in which after an exploratory laparotomy the 
patients have completely recovered notwithstanding that 
an apparently incurable, and certainly irremoveable, 
malignant neoplasm or other condition was found, while 
taberculous peritonitis shows such a remarkable percentage of 
cures by laparotomy that this has become the one universally 
recognised method of treatment in all cases in which effusion 
—as op to mere adhesive inflammation reaction—is 
& prominent feature. These results are beyond all dispute 
and are now accepted as demonstrated facts, but so far as I 
am aware no such results are recorded as occurring after 


the ae withdrawal of the fluid by means of a trocar and 
cannula. 

A good deal of speculation has been hazarded as to the 
meaning of the phenomena in question. To me the most 
reasonable explanation seems to be those views which 
attribute the good results to the free entrance of oxygen into 
the peritoneal cavity, and I feel inclined to suggest that more 
active steps might be taken in this direction by the inten- 
tional introduction of pure oxygen or even of ozone, the more 
active form, at the operation or subsequently through a tube. 
I cannot see what possible harm this could do and we know 
that such oxygenating applications have been of very material 
benefit in ulcerative conditions of the extremities. 

These five points constitute, I think, an unanswerable case 
in favour of laparotomy against cannular drainage at least 
once in the course of every case. Should repeated emptyings 
of the peritoneum become necessary the practical difficulties 
in the way of multiple laparotomies may render paracentesis 
justifiable, and I must admit that, at any rate in remote 
country districts, it may be almost impossible to operate by 
the knife. I can only hope, and do sincerely believe, that 
future experience will demonstrate simpler means of opera- 
tion and that the difficulties in the way will steadily diminish 
until they disappear altogether and relief by the knife 
becomes the rule. 

ö APPENDICITIS. 

Hunter can have known little or nothing about this 
trouble. He knew that cases of acute pain in the abdomen 
with special tendency to be localiscd to the right iliac fossa 
occurred and without the peculiar features of either renal 
or biliary colic, and that sume of such cases were followed 
by recovery and relapse while others speedily ended in 
general] peritonitis and death, but he was equally powerless 
to render efficient aid either to the relapsing or to the 
fulminating cases. 

To consider adequately the views held as to the pathology 
and treatment of the affection, all of which are the result 
of modern observation and surgical development, would alone 
occupy the whole of the time at my disposal. I can here 
only deal briefly with my own cases and experience and the 
lessons which they bave taught me. I have 38 cases of which 
the results, temporary or permanent, are known to me. 
They fall into the following groups: one case of perforation 
which was watched in bospital and in which operation was 
declined ; four cases operated upon but in which the patient 
rapidly sank ; eight cases operated upon in which pus was 
found and the patient did well; 19 mild or relapsing cases 
with successful operation; and six mild or relapsing cases in 
which operation was refused. 

The case which was taken into hospital for observation and 
in which the patient died without being operated upon made 
the greatest impression upon me and I may briefly detail 
its particulars as it seems to contain an epitome of our 
difficulties. 

The patient was a young man, aged 26 years, who in the 
midst of apparent health was seized one Saturday morning 
with a pain in the abdomen which gradually got worse. He 
was at the same time sick, but not very violently so; the 
bowels had acted quite naturally that morning. The pain, 
never very severe, continued during Sunday and Monday and 
became more localised to the right iliac fossa. There was 
no more vomiting, but the bowels did not act again. I saw 
him on the Tuesday morning and found him looking fairly 
well. The tongue, which was rather dirty, was not dry. There 
was no nausea and the bowels bad not acted since the onset 
of the pain. The pulse was only 100 and seemed fairly good. 
There was some fulness to be felt in the right iliac fossa and 
tenderners over it, though he could well bear gentle manipu- 
lation. I admitted him at once for observation and imme- 
diate operation if necessary. On the Wednesday the bowels 
acted freely of their own accord and he seemed so much 
better that operation was deferred. In the evening be got 
worse quite suddenly and was in such a collapsed condition 
that permission to operate was then refused, and he died 
on Thursday morning early. How can we avoid such 
distressing results ? 

The history of many cases which have been operated upon 
within a few hours of the commencement of the pain and 
yet in which pus bas been found leaves no room for doubt 
but that very frequently inflammatory trouble of some sort 
can arise inside the appendix and be absolutely latent so far 
as any symptoms or complaints by the patients are con- 
cerned for some time. The first warning signal, I believe, 
is always pain, and what this pain indicates it is our most 
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special business to find out. I believe it invariably indicates 
that the inflammation has at least reached the peritoneum, 
and this it seems able to do in one of two clinical forms, 
either (1) as an adhesive peritonitis or (2) as a distinct 
perforation which must inevitably lead to a suppurative 
peritonitis, local or general according to circumstances. 
Now, if at the onset this pain is so severe as to cause 
very marked collapse and persistent vomiting with a small 
thready palse and cold, clammy sweat there can be no 
room for hesitation—immediate operation is the only 
chance which the patient has of recovery. Such severe pain 
and attendant phenomena of collapse are, however, the 
exception, and more commonly the history is that the 
patient has been seized with the pain and been sick 
but that in a short time things have assumed a less 
threatening aspect, and when we arrive on the scene we 
find the patient fairly comfortable, complaining only of a 
little pain but probably of great local tenderness, and it is 
here that our difficulties commence, and from this point that 
our judgment may lead us grievously astray. We have 
prima facie strong ground of reason to wait for a few hours 
to see what an ice-bag gr locally and salicylate of soda 
in 20-grain doses will do, but during these few hours the 
patient must be most carefully and continuously watched 
with the very keenest eye for details; especially must we 
look for a complaint of a feeling of sinking or collapse on 
the part of the patient, a quickening of the pulse, a rise or 
marked fall of the temperature, a drying or fouling of the 
tongue, an increase of the pain, the slightest sign of disten- 
aion of the abdomen or hardening of the muscles on the 
other side—any untoward development of this character is a 
warning that the case must not be left any longer without 
surgical aid. In any case a second visit must be made by 
the medical man himself within 12 hours at the outside for 
further personal observation and to receive the report of the 
nurse left in charge. At this second visit a decision should, 
if possible—and generally I think it can—be made as to 
the actual presence of one or the other of the two clinical 
forms of trouble — viz., adhesive as against suppurative 
inflammation. We may not yet get positive information as 
to whether the former is or is not going to be superseded 
by the latter. If it be the former we are not likely to 
have any of the above-mentioned tell-tale indications; if 
the latter some of them are, I think, sure to be present; 
they are to my mind more important than the local 
physical signs in the abdomen. The presence in the right 
iliac fossa of something unusual which can be felt is 
pretty nearly constant, and I do not think that the softness 
of it (unless, indeed, it is definitely fluctuating) or the hard- 
mess can be accepted as a guide to operation on the one 
hand, or on the other as an indication that we may safely 
continue medicinal measures alone. We shall, however, 
perhaps most frequently, decide that we may still wait and 
the case will then pass on into a more chronic condition. 
Our faculties must still continue to be exercised to their 
fullest capacity, but we now have time to watch for the 
development of the more common indications of pus 
formation—the flashing: of the cheeks or the yellowish 
toxæmic tinge of the skin, the sweating at night, the hectic 
type of temperature, and even to look for leuoocytosis of 
the blood which may rapidly develop. Any of these 
features, especially if combined with any of the former 
acute symptom group, again makes operation imperative, 
for we know that pus has formed and we have not the 
remotest chance of knowing in which direction it will 
penetrate. That it can be absorbed when once it has formed 
in this disease I have not a particle of a priori reasoning— 
very much the reverse—or of post-mortem experience to 
tell me. If happily matters progressively improve; if the 
temperature becomes lower, but not subnormal, at each 
observation ; if the pulse is of natural frequency, the face 
regaining a healthy appearance, the tenderness steadily 
diminishing, and the patient in every way doing well, 
operation may be delayed till the attack is over, but 
I should then as strongly urge operation as I would 
advise a man not to sleep on a barrel of gun- 
powder when sparks were flying around. To sum up my 
conclusions, we must operate in cases of appendicitis 
(1) instantly in fulminating cases; (2) as soon as we can be 
reasonably certain of pus in the less acute cases; and 
(3) after the subsidence of an attack in the milder cases. 


RENAL TROUBLES. 


Stone and tubercle are the only two conditions which I 


have to mention as coming under the heading of this oration. 


I have not had a case of cancer of the kidney in which 
operation was indicated. I have had ten cases in which pus, 
blood, or gravel or combinations of these in the urine have 
induced me to ask for assistance from a surgical colleague ; 
eight of them proved to be cases of calculus and two of 
tubercle. Of the tuberculous cases one patient was operated 
on in 1896 and is still alive with only one kidney ; the other 
sank rapidly from the development of tubercle in other 
organs, verified by post-mortem examination. In all the 
eight cases of stone the 5 recovered with, of course, 
permanent (up-to-date) relief from their symptoms. 

Now, what is our present position with regard to these 
renal affections? Of tubercle we know that it occurs as part 
of a generalised tubercle which has no interest for us at the 
present moment. Post-mortem experience teaches us that it 
may occur as a gross lesion in one kidney only and appa- 
rently remain confined to that organ for a long time, but it 
also teaches us that perhaps more frequently both organs are 
affected. Hence I would say, if we are sure bacteriologi- 
cal examination—for our present purposes there is no other 
possible means of diagnosis—of the urine that one kidney 
is affected with tubercle, we should be very cautious 
about advising operative interference. By every means in 
our power, manual and cystoscopic, we must endeavour to 
ascertain which kidney is affected, and not only that, but 
that the other one is sound. Even if we believe that one is 
healthy I would still advise a month’s course of creasote 
treatment, for this is the only drag which in my experience 
exerts any special influence on tuberculous internal lesions, 
and only then, and when still convinced that the other organ 
is sound, would I advise operation. 

With regard to stone in the kidney the position is some- 
what different, for though it may in a sense be a constitu- 
tional disease it is one which results in a purely local 
trouble, and if we can remove this trouble there is an 
excellent prospect of prolonged and healthy life. On the 
other hand, we know that the prolonged presence of a stone 
will eventually cause such a disturbance of the organ istelf 
as will threaten life. The natural inference is, then, if we 
get symptoms pointing unmistakeably to stone, that it is our 
imperative duty to remove it as speedily as possible before 
consecutive changes in the kidney occar. We must first 
make a differential diagnosis between stone and tubercle— 
not an easy task, but one which I have discussed at some 
length elsewhere.? Here I can only mention (1) bacterio- 
logical examination of urine, a positive result from which is 
of course conclusive ; (2) the administration of a few small 
(10-minim) doses of turpentine, which by exciting activity 
in the kidney and pelvis will cause pain if a stone is present 
and so give us useful information; and (3) an x-ray photo- 
graph or screen investigation. The latter, like the bacterio- 
logical examination, is, I think, only useful when a positive 
result is obtained. At any rate, last year I had a patient 
subjected to that means of investigation with a negative 
result, but the severity of his pain and its localisation to one 
kidney led me to advise, and him to consent to, an exploratory 
operation, when an oxalate calculus was found embedded in 
the substance of the right kidney and was removed with 
perfect relief. ; 

I must admit thát some patients in whom we believe a 
renal calculus to be present seem to do well, even for 
years, with: simple dietetic and water treatment, but I have 
no proof at all satisfactory that distilled or any other water 
will dissolve a calculus once formed, whether situated in 
the substance or pelvis of the kidney. Hence I believe that 
we are acting for the best interests of our patient in calling 
in surgical aid at once without waiting for an insidious 
uremia to end his life or for further attacks of colic to 
render that life unspeakably dreary. A mere exploratory 
operation entails but a minimum of risk and will in the 
future entail none, or at any rate risk so slight that even in 8 
first attack of renal colic unless a stone be actually passed I 
would say the less delay in operating the better for all oon- 
cerned. 

Time warns me, Sir, that I must bring my oration to a close 
leat I weary you with commonplace remarks upon a subject 
that is now dominating all professional minds and has been 
many times dealt with by abler pens than mine. None the 
less it is a subject of surpassing interest to us physicians, and 
it is from this point of view alone that I have attempted to 
deal with it. Upon our surgical colleagues must I throw the 
burden of so improving their manipulative skill that they 
shall be able to render with the minimum of risk the 
ee 
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gauimum of relief to those patients in whose cases we have 
to confess that drugs are useless. We can only point out to 
them a gross lesion; it is for them to devise the best 
measures to remove it. I must conclude by wishing that we 
could realise the joy and delight with which our respected 
godfather would hail the results already accomplished 
and how eagerly he would lead the van for improvements 
to come. ö 
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Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—When you did me 
the honour of inviting me to deliver one of the Hunterian 
lectures before this society this year I determined, after some 
little comsideration, to bring before you the subject of 
moveable kidney, partly because it is one in which I have 
taken great interest for some years and in connexion with 
which I have done a oertain amount of work, and partly 
because there still exists the strangest diversity of opinion 
as regards its frequency, its importance, the causes which 
give riso to it, the symptoms which follow it, and, as a 
natural consequence, the mode of treatment which is the 
most advisable for it. Some practitioners regard moveable 
kidney merely as a clinical curiosity of little or no importance 
—the source, perhaps, of discomfort now and then, but never 
of anything more serious. Others find in it a very grave dis- 
ability which can entirely prevent the enjoyment of life and 
even place life itself in serious danger. According to 
the statistics derived from post-mortem records it is 
one of the rarest of affections. Those, on the other 
hand, who have studied the subject from a purely clinical 
point of view, find it by no means uncommon; and some 
have even gone so far as to say that it is present in greater 
or less degree in as many as 20 per cent. of adult women. 
Apparently, also, while in certain patients the most serious 
symptoms are caused by comparatively slight degrees of 


mobility, in others the kidney may move through the widest, 


range without their being even so much as aware of it. 
Some of these discrepancies are easily explained. The rarity 
with which a moveable kidney is found post-mortem, for 
example, is accounted for by the fact that when the body is 
laid in the horizontal position the kidney nearly always slips 
back into ite normal place by reason of its own weight or from 
the pressure of the intestinal gases, and that when once it 
has slipped back into its bed it becomes fixed there by post- 
mortem rigidity and by the density of the surrounding fat, 
which grows firmer and harder as the body cools. There is 
no difficulty in understanding this, but with regard to some 
of the other points which I have mentioned, such, for 
instance, as the cause of the undue mobility, it is by no 
means so easy. The opinions which are generally current 
are as dive t as they well can be, and it is to these 
9 = ore, that I intend to devote what I have to say 
I may clear the ground at once saying that I onl 

intend to deal with what are aoea k oceable kidneys, 
or—to give the title which is certainly the most scientific 
and is perhaps the best—with cases of nephroptosis. Floating 
kidneys—that is to say, kidneys which possess a true 
meso-nepbron—I have never seen, and, without going so far 
as to say that such a thing is impossible, it must be admitted 
that if the mode of development of the peritoneum and of 
the kidneys is taken into consideration, the existence of such 
is exceedingly difficult to understand. It is possible, of 
course, for the peritoneum on the ventral surface of the 
kidney to become so far relaxed as to allow the kidney to 
h it in front of it, in the same way that a loop of 
testine can posh out a pouch of peritoneum through some 


weak epot in the abdominal wall and form the sac of a 


hernia, and it is conceivable that the kidney when it 
becomes displaced may insinuate itself between the layers 
of the ascending or transverse meso-colon and so acquire for 
itself what appears to be a special covering of peritoneum ; 
but neither of these presents the slightest resemblance to 
a true meso-nephron and could hardly be mistaken for it. 
Nor am I going to deal with misplaced kidneys, which, 
because they lie rather lower than normal and are therefore 
rather more prominent in the abdomen than they should be, 
are often credited with a wider range of mobility than they 
really possess. Cunningham has shown that the left kidney 


| lies entirely above the sub-costal plane—the horizontal plane 


drawn across the thorax on a level with the lowest part of 
the tenth rib—and that the lower end of the right kidney 
is only a quarter of an inch below. In this poe if the 
thorax is well developed and the patient is lying upon the 


back, the kidneys cannot be felt. Sometimes, however, 


especially in young subjects with a yielding abdominal wall, 
if the thorax is long and sloping the sub-costal plane lies so 
low that when the patient stands upright and takes a deep 
breath the lower end of the right kidney can be distinctly 

ped and felt to slip away from between the fingers 

its characteristic manner. The kidney can be felt, and 
felt to move, but it is not for that reason a moveable 
kidney in the clinical sense of the term. It follows all 
the movements of respiration, not those of inspiration only, 
and retains its connexion with the under surface of the 
diaphragm. 

The kidneys are usually regarded as if they were fixed 
organs, but this is incorrect. They are moveable, and during 
life, with all their anatomical relations undisturbed, they 
possess a range of up-and-down movement which has been 
estimated by Albarran at from three to five centimetres. This 
fact must be apparent to everyone who has exposed a kidney 
by incision through the loin—a method which is not, like 
the abdominal method, open to the charge that it causes 
loosening and displacement of the kidneys by interfering 
with the intra-abdominal pressure. This makes it even more 
difficult to define what should be called a moveable kidney. 
Kendal Franks considers that the extent of kidney sur- 
face which can be felt beneath the ribs is the best criterion 
as to whether the kidney is pathologically or physiologically 
moveable. A much more satisfactory test is the failure of 
the kidney to re-ascend on tranquil expiration—coughing or 
straining is not fair—when the patient is standing upright 
and has forced the kidney as low down as he can by deep 
inspiration. I look upon this as sufficient, even if the 
kidney comes down only low enough to enable its inferior 
extremity to be felt. If, on the other hand, when the 
patient is standing upright the kidney descends on inspira- 
tion so as to bring even half of it within reach, I should 
not on that account regard it as pathological, provided it 
recedes as soon as the tension of the diapbragm is relaxed. 
The kidney still retains its normal relation to the diaphragm, 
the movement of the one follows that of the other, and this 
I regard as the real test whether the mobility is normal or 
not. But the patient must be standing upright. It will not 
answer if he is lying down, for in this position even a 
greatly displaced kidney may slip back again into its bed of 
its own weight. , 

The structures which surround the kidney lend them 
support but do not in any way bind them down. The 
kidneys lie in recesses on either side of the spinal column. 
In the lower animals which habitually retain the horizontal 
position these recesses are deep and compressed from side to 
side, so that a large extent of the surface of the kidney is 
in contact with the walls. In man, owing to the direction 
taken by the ribs and the very small depth of the thorax 
compared with its breadth, these recesses are much more 
shallow and more open, and in women they are more open 
than they are in men. 

The kidneys are invested with what has been described by 
Zackerkandl and Gerota as the peri-renal fascia. This isa 
development of the sub-peritoneal tissue, strengthened upon 
the left side, where it lies upon the ventral surface of the 
kidney, by some fibrous strands, which have been shown by 
Zuckerkandl to be the remnant of the fusion of the descend- 
ing meso-colon with the primitive parietal peritoneum, about 
the fourth month of fcetal life. The corresponding strands 
on the right side, owing to the different position of the 
colon, stand in no relation to the kidney. The fascia con- 
sists of two layers, anterior and posterior. These are 
united together along the external convex border of the 
kidney, where they fuse with the ordinary sub-peritoneal 
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tissue, but on the mesial border and below they remain 
quite separate. The anterior layer, lying upon the ventral 
surface of the kidney, passes across the great vessels of the 
abdomen and becomes continuous with the anterior layer of 
the opposite side. Below both layers are lost in the cellular 
tissue of the iliac fossa. Together they form an investment 
for the kidney, loosely attached to it by connective tissue 
and fat, open on the inner side and below. Such an arrange- 
ment checks all movement of the kidney forwards or out- 
wards, but, like the shape of the recess in which the kidney 
lies, it offers no resistance to a descent downwards and 
inwards. The normal movements of the kidneys during 
respiration and when the body is raised from a horizontal to 
an erect position take place inside this investment. 
Immediately around the kidneys, inside this peri-renal 
fascia, is a large amount of fat which differs in colour and 
consistence from the ordinary sub-peritoneal fat and must be 
regarded to some extent as a special structure having a 
special function. It is but slightly developed until about the 
eighth or tenth year, and it is so soft and delicate in structure 
that it ap much more suited to facilitate the movements 
of the kidneys than to check them. Daring life it must be 
as soft and yielding as a water-bed. This deposit of fat is 
especially thick behind the kidney and opposite the hilum, 
for on this surface the peri-renal fascia is closely attached to 
the transversalis fascia and this in ita turn is firmly fixed 
to the muscles beneath. In front, on the other hand, there 
is comparatively little, for here the anterior layer of fascia is 
more loosely attached to the peritoneum and both are move- 
able. Below it is more abundant than above, because move- 
ment in the upper direction is ckecked by the diaphragm. 
Atrophy of this fatty capsule has been noted in a certain 
number of cases of moveable kidney, especially in tuberculous 
patients, and it has been supposed from this that the dis- 
appearance of the fut was the cause of the undue mobility. 
It is more common, however, to find it well and even 
abundantly developed, so that this can hardly be the case. 
When the kidney is displaced a large proportion of the fatty 
capsule accompanies it and not unfrequently causes con- 
siderable delay during the operation of nephrorrhaphy, 
owing to the fact that it must be stripped off in 
order to ensure 5 fixation. Inside this fat, and 
running through it, are a few stronger bands of connective 
tissue which pass from the under and anterior surface of the 
diaphragm and from the fascia covering the psoas muscle to 
the fibrous capsule of the kidney. These are best marked at 
the upper end of the kidney and at the hilum, but there are a 
few also at the lower end. As they are constant they must, 
so long as they are uninjured, confine the up-and-down 
movement of the kidneys to a range equal to that traversed 
by the particular portion of the diaphragm to which they are 
attached, and when the kidney is forcibly pulled down this 
portion of the diaphragm may be seen to be slightly flattened. 
in cases of nephroptosis these bands are either torn or very 
greatly stretched. Wolkow and Dalitzin, from a variety of 
experiments which they performed, came to the conclusion 
that tbey are of little or no use as a support for the weight 
of the kidney, to which they are quite unequal, and that 
their chief function is to maintain the normal shape of the 
kidney and the relative position of its various parts. 
Division of the upper strands leads, according to them, 
not to descent of the whole organ (so long as the 
other factors concerned in the support of the kidney 
are not interfered with), but to a kind of collapse of 
the upper segment, so that it falls forward and becomes 
bent upon the lower. This peculiar form of displace- 
ment, which has been called ‘‘ anteversion of the kidney ” by 
Potain, who described it, is said to be attended sometimes 
by symptoms of considerable severity, owing to the way in 
which the upper part of the kidney may fall forward upon 
the neck of the gall-bladder or the bile-duct and compress 
it. However this may be, it is certain, as Newman showed 
a long time ago, that if the abdomen is opened with the 
body suspended in the erect position, the kidneys, which are 
already at their lowest normal point, fall much lower even 
though these bands of fascia are uncut. Neither the fascia 
nor the fat, separately or together, is capable of maintaining 
the kidney in position when the influence of the abdominal 
pressure is taken away. The same may be said of the peri- 
toneum, which passes over the ventral surface of the kidneys. 
It is considerably strengthened on the right side, according 
to Jonnesco, by a special fold which reaches from the under 
surface of the right lobe of the liver to the kidney and the 
duodenum ; but in spite of this it does nothing to prevent 


mobility of the kidney. If the abdomen is opened while 
the body is in the erect position the kidneys sink behind the 
peritoneum without disturbing its sarface. Forcible depres- 
sion of the kidneys naturally causes it to become wrinkled, 
bat the parietal peritoneum, even on the posterior wall of 
the abdomen, is so easily displaced that it has no difficulty 
in forming a loose pouch, behiad which the most mobile 
kidney has full play for ite movements. The kidneys, in 
short, normally are not fixed, and there are no ligaments or 
bands of fibrous tissue to fasten them. They are able to 
move through a very considerable range and the structures 
which surround them either move with them or give way 
before them. That the surrounding organs check their 
movement there is no doubt, and, owing to the way in which 
they are packed around, they support the kidneys, but the 
kidneys are not tied down—they are held in position, as 
Wolkow and Delitzin have proved by their experimente, 
partly by the pressure in the sub-peritoneal space and partly 
by the shape of the recesses in which they lie and the con- 
nective tissue which surrounds them. 

Kendal Franks has described the right kidney as sup- 
ported by the combined pressure of the liver and the hepatic 
flexure of the colon. The former presses the upper part of the 
kidney backward and downward. The latter presses the 
lower part backward and upward. The resultant of these 
two forces is a pressure purely backward; and Kendal 
Franks points to the presence of a transverse ridge 
across the middle of the anterior surface of the kidney as 
evidence of the meeting of the two opposing forces. But 
this is scarcely correct. It deals with the liver and the 
colon as if they were two independent stractures, having no 
relation to each other or to any of the other organs in the 
abdomen—a condition of things which cannot possibly exist 
during life. Asa matter of fact, the liver and colon (though 
they possess a small extra-peritoneal surface) and all the 
other organs contained in the peritoneal cavity form one 
whole, so far as any pressure upon the kidneys is concerned. 
So far as it affecte by its pressure the extra-peritoneal 
organs there is but one soft elastic intra-peritoneal mass, the 
component parts of which are arranged in such a way that if 
any one of the individual organs changes in position or in 
consistence the rest compensate for it at once. But this, of 
course, is only possible so long as the peritoneal cavity 
remains intact. When once it has been opened and the air 
bas entered into it each organ can be moved independently 
and exerts its own pressure. 

Glénard regards the descent and mobility of the kidneys 
as merely one of the phenomena of enteroptosis, but his argu- 
ments are very far from carrying conviction. In the majority 
of cases in which the right kidney only is moveable there is 
no sign of enteroptosis. But when enteroptosis does occur 
so that the liver rotates forward and the intestines collect 
in the lower part of the peritoneal cavity the kidneys may 
descend and become unduly moveable owing to the relaxa- 
tion of the upper part of the abdominal wall and the con- 
sequent diminution of pressure. Even this, however, is not 
likely to take place unless there is at the same time defective 
development of the lumbar recesses in which the kidneys 
are lodged. The kidneys are maintained in position 
partly by the way in which they fit into these recesses 
and partly by the pressure which is exerted upon them, 
in common with all the other structures in the sub- 
peritoneal space, by the muscles of the anterior abdo- 
minal wall and the elastic mass of the intra-peritoneal 
viscera. Neither of these forces is sufficient without 
the aid of the other. If the lumbar recesses are defective 
the kidneys may become unduly moveable even though 
nothing has ever happened to weaken the intra-abdominal 
pressure. Moveable kidneys, for instance, may occur 10 
young women and even in children. I have had occasion to 
operate upon a girl only 19 years of age, whose muscular 
system was well developed, who had not had any children, 
and who had never suffered from ascites or any other cause 
which could possibly affect the intra-abdominal pressure. 
Yet there was characteristic flattening of the loin on the 
right side (pointing to defective formation of the lumbar 
recess) and one of the most mobile kidneys with a well- 
developed fatty capsule which I have ever seen. On the 
other band, Newman, and more recently Wolkow and 
Delitzin, have proved conclusively that, even when the 
lumbar recesses are well developed, if the anterior wall of 
the abdomen is weakened while the body is suspended in 
the vertical position, even without opening the peritoneal 
cavity the kidneys sink at once below their normal level. 
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Wolkow and Delitzin in particular have drawn attention 
to the importance of the shape of the lumbar recesses. The 
difference that exists is best shown by taking plaster casts of 
the posterior wall of the abdomen after the kidneys have been 
removed with the body in the vertical position. In the male 
they are deep, narrow, and pear-shaped, with the narrow end 
below. In the female, corresponding with the greater width 
of the pelvis, they are shallower and more cylindrical. The 
difference in shape is almost always more marked upon the 
right side than upon the left. This, which explains the 
much greater frequency of mobility of the right kidney than 
of the left, is, I believe, dependent upon a slight degree of 
torsion of the lambar spine. In right-handed people the 
dorsal spine is slightly convex towards the right. This 
entails, or, at any rate, this is accompanied by, an equiva- 
lent convexity towards the left in the lumbar region. But 
here the rotation of the vertebre which necessarily accom- 
panies lateral flexion swings the spinous processes round— 
making the line of the backbone ‘appear straight again— 
and swings the transverse processes on the right side 
forward, carrying forward the muscles on the floor of the 
lumbar recess and making it so much shallower. 

In a very large number of cases of moveable right kidney 
there is definite flattening of the right lumbar region. This, 
of course, cannot possibly be due to malposition or even to 
absence of the right kidney. Behind the right kidney are 
the eleventh and twelfth ribs and below the ribs are stout 
ligamente which pass from the transverse processes of the 
upper two lumbar vertebræ to those ribs. Absence of the 
right kidney can have no effect upon the contour of the 
back. If proof of this were needed it is supplied at once 
by the fact that no such flattening is seen after abdo- 
minal nephrectomy. In reality the flattening is a sign 
that the vertebre have undergone a certain degree of 
rotation, and it is an indication of the cause of the 
displacement of the kidney, not a consequence of it. 
The width of the lumbar recesses is one of the penalties 
which bave followed the assumption of the erect attitude. 
If the history of the development of the renal organs in the 
race as well as in the individual is worked out it is seen 
that originally they were distributed over the whole length 
of the head and body, and that by degrees, as their 
fanction became more specialised, they became concentrated 
together, until in their most perfect form they constitute a 
pair of organs which in the quadrupedal mammalia are 
placed in a position of the greatest possible security. They 
lie close to the spine, immediately under the anticlinal 
vertebra, almost in the central axis around which all 
movement of the trank and limbs takes place. They are 
buried in two deep and narrow recesses, protected by the 
lower ribs and resting upon a horizontal sheet of fascia 
which in its turn rests upon the viscera enclosed in the peri- 
toneal cavity. The slight degree of backward and forward 
movement which is necessitated by the action of the 
diapbragm takes place without the least risk. With the 
assumption of the erect attitude, however, the greater 
portion of this security is lost. The backward and forward 
movement is altered to movement upward and downward in 
the direction of the line of gravity. The peritoneal viscera 
and the protecting fascia lie in front and not below. 
The lambar recesses, instead of being deep and narrow, 
become broad. The convexity forwards of the lumbar spine 
helps to make them still more shallow. The pelvis, 
especially in the female sex, becomes wider so that the 
lower end of the recess becomes more open, and then, as a 

last straw, the development of right-handednees causes the 
transverse processes of the lumbar vertebræ which lie under 
the floor of the right recess to be thrust forward. Froma 

tion of the greatest safety the kidneys are placed in one 

m which almost all security has gone, and it is not to be 
wondered at that com tively trivial causes, such as 

an increase in the weight of the orgap without a corre- 
sponding increase in bulk, a sudden violent jerk, or a great 
lowering of the intra-abdominal pressure, can increase their 
normal range of mobility and force them downward. The 
wonder is, not that moveable kidney occurs, but that it does 
not occur more often. In this way, and I believe in 
this way only, is it possible to account for the peculiar 
clinical distribution of moveable kidney. lt is certainly 
hereditary, and it is common. It is present in women much 
more often than it is in men, and in women who have borne 

1 more often than in those who have not. It is also 

at least 20 times more common upon the right side than it is 

upon the left side. None of the other reasons which have 


been assigned for it, such, for instance, as the weight of the 
liver or the length of the renal vessels, is sufficiently 
probable to deserve consideration. 

A true conception of the causes which lead to the develop- 
ment of moveable kidney is essential as a preliminary to 
treatment. Manifestly little can be done in the way of 
prevention. The general muscular development, especially 
that of the abdominal wall, should be encouraged as much 
as possible. Too much, however, must not be expected 
from this, for nephroptosis may occur in physically strong 
individuals, and it does not of necessity follow even when 
the abdomen is pendulous and absolutely devoid of tone. 
Over-use of the right hand and arm should be checked, 
especially in those families in which there is an inherited 
tendency to this complaint—for there is no doubt that it 


rans in families. Tight corsets and high heels should be 


discouraged, though I am not disposed to attach a very 
great amount of influence to either of these. The constric- 
tion of corsets as they are ordinarily worn descends too low 
to allow the compression of the ribe and of the liver to do 
much harm; and high heels, to which some French 
observers attribute great importance on the ground that 
wearing them causes increased convexity forwards of the 
lumbar spine, in England are not worn sufficiently high or 
sufficiently commonly to have any material effect. The 
greater frequency of displacement in multipars is only one 
reason among many more important ones why patients should 
not be allowed to get up too soon after parturition. 

The treatment which should be adopted when the kidney 
has become unduly moveable must be guided partly by the 
intensity of the symptoms which it causes and partly by the 
range of the mobility. In many cases—lI believe in the 
majority—the patient is not aware of its existence. In others 
moveable kidney is accompanied by the most severe distress, 
and this may occur even when the upper end only is 
detached, as in what Potain has called anteversion of the 
kidney. Whether, however, it causes distress or not I am 
convinced that it is an unwise thing to leave a freely move- 
able kidney wandering about uncontrolled at the back of the 
abdomen. Hydronephrosis from kinking of the ureter is 
not an uncommon result and even worse things may happen. 
Within the last few months I have seen four cases of com- 
plete destruction of a wandering kidney by calculus or 
tubercle. It may, of course, be said that the disease pre- 
ceded the mobility and caused it by increasing the weight 
of the organ. I do not think so. I believe that the repeated 
slight injuries which a kidney must experience when it is 
freely moveable acted as the exciting cause in patients who 
were predisposed to these forms of disease. The left kidney 
in all the four was, if not intact, at least not sufficiently 
affected to prevent nephrectomy. 

The choice lies between wearing an abdomiral belt and 
nephrorrhaphy. In my experience it is only in the milder 
cases that the former of these two succeeds and then it must 
be combined with massage and exercises calculated to 
strengthen the muscles of the trunk. A belt braces the 
abdominal viscera together and so steadies the displaced 
organ, but it cannot press the kidney back into its place nor, 
if the kidney has been reduced, can it retain it there when 
the patient stands upright. The pads which are often 
recommended I believe to be entirely useless. For all cases 
in which there is manifest deformity of the lumbar region 
associated with moveable kidney or in which there is real 
distress I never hesitate to recommend nephrorrhaphy. In the 
former case I consider it advisable in order to save the 
kidney from a worse fate. In the latter I believe it to be the 
most certain method for giving relief. I have never known 
it to fail when properly carried out if the symptoms had not 
already lasted so long as to produce an indelible impression 
upon the patient’s nervous system. 


THE annual meeting of the governors and 
other supporters of the Leicester Infirmary was held 
recently, Mr. C. J. Phillips presiding. The annual report 
showed that 20,342 patients were dealt with during the year. 
an increase of 536. The income of the institution from all 
sources was £11,932 19s. 1d., and the ordinary expenses 
amounted to £12,375 8s. 10d., leaving a deficiency of £442. 
The report was adopted.—Dr. F. M. Pope moved certain 
alterations to the rules and also a new rule setting forth that 
the honorary staff and the surgeon dentist shall be elected 
by the council. Votes of thanks were passed to the 
governors, the medical staff, &c. 
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Presidential Address 


COLONIAL PRACTITIONERS AND THE 
PUBLIC. 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the New Zealand Branch 
of the British Medical Association at Christchurch, 
New Zealand, on Feb. 19th, 1900, 


By WALTER THOMAS, M.B., C.M. Guase. 


GENTLEMEN,—I have experienced some difficulty in the 
selection of a subject for my remarks to-night owing to the 
circumstance that it is unusual to discuss a presidential 
address. Many suitable subjects under consideration had 
in consequence to be passed over through a dread of inter- 
fering with possible discussion. 
however complimentary it may be to the President, has its 
disadvantage, but on the present occasion I have derived 
some measure of comfort in the reflection that it is an 
advantage to the President when he ventures upon such a 
subject as Oolonlal Practitioners and the Public.“ 
Possibly, you will be inclined to agree with me in this when 
you have heard all I shall say on the matter. 


The home practitioner who settles amongst us must early 
become impressed with the different relations which exist 
between medical men and the public as compared with those 
of the home country. Much of the difference observable 
may in a broad way be explained on the one hand by 
lessened sentiment and greater freedom of action and 
thought in the colonial layman, and on the other by a 
lack of true esprit de corps in the practitioner. In 
the earlier stages of a new country it is obviously not 
easy for the profession to take up a proper and assertive 
position in regard to its rights owing to isolation and the 
difficulty of concerted action, but in these more modern 
times there are many large centres each containing an 
adequate number of medical residents who can if so minded 
act together as a class and afford, by dignified professional 
custom and usage, aid and strength not only to themselves 
but also to their brethren in the country districts where they 
are more isolated. There are unions and self-protection 
combinations in the other professions and in all trades and 
we should be up and doing in our own defence. Unity of 
professional action is clearly necessary if we desire to obtain 
our rightful position in the busy world around us. Many 
of those present will, I am sure, bear me out when I assert 
that the colonial practitioner does not always know who is 
his patient and who is not. I have heard this stated by 
others on many occasions when discussing the subject, the 
usual conclusion arrived at being, Just make the most of your 
patient so long as he is your patient, for he is only making 
use of you ina tempo sort of way and will throw you 
up on the most frivolous pretext in order, perhaps, to consult 
a newly-arrived quack. When men of good reputation and 
stan feel justified in offering such questionable advice 
surely there must be something wrong in the relations between 
the medical man and his client. It is undoubtedly a fact 
that the colonial practitioner has but a frail hold on his 
patient and one which is exposed to many more hostile 
influences than is the case with the home practitioner. One 
of the Governors of Victoria at a medical dinner once said : 
t The medical man who visits a family in England is not 
only the medical attendant, he is the valued friend and com- 
panion. He is entrusted with secrets and confidences which 
are not given to others, however intimate they may be, and 
it is the glory of the profession that these confidences are 
never abused.” This portrait of the British practitioner 
applies but faintly to his colonial brother. One would like 
to see our relations approximate more closely to those of the 
home country, where loyalty to the medical attendant is 
more general, where practices descend fairly unbroken from 
father to son, and where family secrets and knowledge of 
family constitutions are kept within a limited area. 

Medical experience in the colonies assuredly encourages a 
suspicion that one’s clients may roughly be divided into two 
sections: the first calling you in to prevent the annoyance of 


Certainly such a custom, 


an inquest and the second doing so in order to have some 
one to blame should anything untoward occur. It is not a 
paan refiection that even those who call upon our services 
n the honest expectation of benefit to suffering h 

will also blame us when that expectation is not fulfilled, 
Such, however, is the usual result as seen in any lengthened 
experience. Although great advance has been made in 
medical knowledge during the past 50 years, yet we are all 
free to admit and deplore that we are still a long way from 
being able to fulfil the necessities of disease. It is not, 
however, to be doubted that every practitioner does his 
duty and his best in accordance with the present state of 
that medical knowledge. Under the circumstances it seems 
scarcely fair that we should be blamed for the non- on 
of information which is at present unobtainable. In dis- 
cussing my subject more in detail I shall first deal with the 
layman’s share in the production of this unsatisfactory state 
of things. Later I shall have a few remarks to make in 
regard to those directions in which medical men themselves 
may contribute towards it. 


THE LAYMAN. 


1. Instinctive antagonism to us as a class.— Evidence of 
this is to be seen in any legal case in which the medica) 
practitioner, individually or collectively, is interested. 
A medical friend recently arrived who was a spectator 
in a case of this kind expressed to me his astonishment at 
the way in which the publio acted, applauding when the 
evidence told against the profession while preserving a 
virtuous silence when it went the other way. Unfair as 
such an attitude undoubtedly is, there are reasons which may 
serve to explain this hostility. First, the essence of man- 
hood—the virtus of the ancients—is manliness, synonymous 
with excellence or perfection, and any deviation from the 
standard of excellence necessitating a correction at once and 
instinctively creates a feeling of inferiority in the one cor- 
rected, who, galled by it, forthwith visits his vexation u 
the corrector. Question nurses as to how a male patient 
behaves when he is obliged to remain in bed. The answer will 
almost invariably be the same—that he seemed highly dis- 
satisfied and grumbled and growled at all that was being 
done for him. In other words, he feels degraded physically 
from his high estate and vents his spleen upon those around 
him. Secondly, the receipt of medical benefits is popularly 
viewed as a luxury and not as a necessary. Indeed, it may 
be legally arguable whether a father can be forced to pay 
for medical attendance upon his child on the ground that 
the law holds him responsible only for the absolute neces- 
saries of life, and it is questionable if medical attendance 
can be included in tbese. No man likes to pay for a 
luxury not specially arranged for by himself, hence it is 
irksome to most persons to have to pay a doctors bill. 
The highest aim of the profession is to solve the etiology 
of disease and to lessen sickness or death by curative or 
preventive measures, and there can be little question 
that the sum total of human health and happiness has been 
much increased of late years almost exclusively through the 
efforts of members of our profession, yet when our voice is 
raised in the direction of sanitation, vaccination, and the 
like questions, we at once meet with strenuous and un- 
reasoning opposition on the part of the public. I say 
unreasoning because common sense must point out that 
medical men would suffer considerably in income if 
attention to sanitation were a cardinal virtue, seeing that 
the larger part of our work results from the neglect of 
hygienic precautions. 

2. Objection is made to the fees as too high and that 
patients are thus driven to the chemist.—On this point I 
quote one clever writer who says: ‘‘Considering the number 
of hospitals and clubs which everywhere abound in the 
colony, the number of quack medicines which are consumed, 
the frequency with which people resort to the chemist 
without ever thinking of going to the doctor at all, and the 
large number of persons who, when they do go to the 
doctor, never pay him if they can avoid it, it is just a little 
difficult to see where the opportunity for reduction of fees 
shows itself. The general practitioner, if not a club doctor, 
is driven into specialties. And yet when he gets a patient 
he is to consider whether half-a-guinea is not exor- 
bitant. A patient who will go to a specialist and 
joyfully give a ‘guinea to have a small mirror put at 
the back of his tongue and be told there is hyper- 
trophy of his vocal cords, will elevate his eyebrows at 
having to pay half that sum for the opportunity of inflicting 
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a half hour’s history of his aches and pains during the pre- 
vious six months of his existence upon a long-suffering 
general practitioner who is no specialist. Specialist, con- 
sutation, and operation fees are paid almost without 
question, if not with joyfulness, while the poor half-guinea 

the general practitioner is uniformly begrudg He 
seldom gets a second consultation. His first prescription 
does daty over and over again, and is frequently lent to a 
8 In visiting an account is run up and more than 

sach accounts are never paid. Patients remove to 
another address or to another town or colony, become 
insolvent, or flatly declare their inability to pay. Such a 
medical man works for nothing. The patient alone is 


benefited, and yet in the face of all this we are told that |. 


the fee is too high and counter prescribing is the inevitable 
consequence. The fact is that counter prescribing is carried 
on quite irrespective of any medical tariff whatever, and 
would go on if medical men charged nothing at all.” A 
stated fee for intelligent advice is too commonplace; it lacks 
romance, and the layman will readily pay much larger fees 
for that which appeals more to his desire for the marvellous 
or mysterious. Club practice is a practical outcome 
of the desire for small fees, and tends to familiarise 
the public of the colony with nominal fees for 
medical attendance. Suggested probably by the out- 
ward show maintained by medical men, there is a pre- 
valent conviction in the public mind that the profession 
isalucrative one. We know that this, unfortunately for us, 
is not the case. We also know that the practitioner who 
charges nominal fees will not be able to make the two ends 
meet unless, ce, he becomes the fashion.“ Marie 
Corelli notwithstanding, we have not yet reached the stage 
of disembodied existence. We have to live and few of us 
practise our art for the sole pleasure of practising it. Year 
by year the profession is becoming less desirable as a means 
of livelihood owing to the multiplication of gratuitous medical 
services and the rapid growth of the club system, and it 
seems but reasonable that our medical unions should lessen 
this drain upon our services and so far as possible establish 
the money value of what we do. Surely the medical labourer 
is worthy of his hire. Working men themselves would not 
accept work at the fees which we frequently receive. No 
worker in the community gives so much of his time without 
payment as the medical man; he is the first approached for 
a subscription in all charitable objects and the sentiment 
largely prevails that he should work for ‘‘the honour of 
working ” in the cause of suffering humanity. He is not 
expected ever to think of himself bat only of his duty, and 
any suggestion about payment at the time is viewed as an 
outrage upon the feelings of the patient and his friends. 
One writer says: ‘‘The medical profession is regarded by a 
large class of persons as a very excellent institution designed 
by Providence for the world’s good. We are readily assured 
that our calling is Godlike and that it is really the highest 
that any man can aspire to. We are therapeutic evangelists 
s0 long as we are willing to work for nothing and are ready 
to live upon praise, but when we mention the word payment 
= are base traders and have no sense of the loftiness of our 
ng.” 

3. Lessened sentiment and ingratitude.—In an earlier 
paragraph I stated that there was lessened sentiment in the 
colonies. This is true of the layman. All the same bya 
paradoxical effort of the mind he expects to find it amply 
exhibited by the medical man. The latter is at once 

ignated ‘‘unfeeling and cruel” if he does not respond 
toa “call” at a moment’s notice. The knowledge that such 
animadversions are calculated to damage us in the public 
estimation certainly may have the good effect of keeping us 
in the path of duty; still the position seems a little one- 
We are subjected to many useless calls. On several 
occasions I have seriously inconvenienced myself in hurrying 
to a man said to have been thrown from his horse. In each 
I was unable to find either man or horse. Possibly 

I had been hoaxed, but more probably the man was drunk 
and, sobered by his fall, he had just climbed up into the 
saddle again and rode off. A medical friend of mine was on 
one occasion called out of bed to visit an urgent case. He 
was not well and said he would rather not go, but being 
kind-hearted he did go, to find that eleven others had also 
responded to the call. I am sure that every one present can 
telate similar instances. We seem very helpless in such 
cases. Practically no one is responsible, and our sole con- 
solation is that wo shall at least obtain credit in the here- 
after for our response to charitable calls. I have myself 


experienced much comfort in this reflection and commend it 
to my medical brethren in these trying junctures. Itisa 
very legitimate source of annoyance to the medical man that 
the layman so quickly loses the remembrance of the medical 
services rendered to him. Accustomed, as we all are, to 
profuse expressions of gratitude at the time it is only a very 
natural expectation that the memory thereof should be more 
lasting than it is. Recently in a local debt case where a 
doctor was suing for his account, the stipendiary magistrate, 
in giving him a judgment, emphasised this point, remarking 
that the time-worn stanza seemed as true as ever— 
t: The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 

The devil was well, the devil a monk was he.” 

4. Ethics.—The medical man frequently comes into 
collision with the layman over ethical points. It is not 
easy to persuade a layman of the necessity for professional 
etiquette. He cannot understand that ethical observance is 
in reality in his own interests, a means of safety to himself, 
a protection against his own hysterical promptings or the 
mischievous interferences of ignorant but well-meaning 
friends. He cannot see why, in a free country like this, 
he is not permitted to have the independent services of 
several medical attendants, each recommended by a different 
friend. We who are behind the scenes know that it is 
simply the old fable of the ‘‘man and his ass” over again, 
and that the medical science not being a mathematical one 
the individual who trusts loyally in the shrewd judgment of 
his regular attendant has the best chance of a satisfactory 
result. Another difficulty arises from the objection of the 
orthodox practitioner to meet in consultation with an un- 
scrupulous or heterodox one. We may dismiss the unscru- 
pulous one, as here the objection is simply in defence of the 
regular attendant ; but in regard to the heterodox we might 
very pertinently ask, What possible benefit could be antici- 
pated from a consultation with such a one as, say, Dr. J. 
Hun Su of Pekin, who has been very successful in his treat- 
ment of uncomplicated typhoid, with the following pre- 
scription: B. Three inches of dried umbilical cord; one 
dried snake-skin; one fresh tom-cat’s head. Mix, boil in 
five quarts of water for two hours, and strain. Sig. One 
tablespoon every four hours ! 

5. Craving for specifics and encouragement of quackery,— 
This is on a par with the medieval search for the 
philosopher’s stone. Nowadays it is a common thing to 
have a history of the absorption of a large quantity of 
patent medicines before the regular attendant is consulted. 
Recently I cut from a daily paper the following, which 
serves to emphasise this in a very ample way :— 

PATENT MEDICI NES. -A witness, while giving evidence at the 
magistrate’s court yesterday, was asked to explain what had become 
of a certain sum of money which he had possessed and which had 
somewhat m riously e In reply be stated that with a 
portion of the amount he had purchased, and what was more 
remarkable consumed, some 30 cases of patent medicines during a 
recent illness. Poor man,” sympathetically observed his worship, 
“and you are still alive?” Oh yes,” e replied the witness, 
“I have a pretty tough constitution.” One of the counsel engaged 
then remarked, that so far from being a subject for sympathy, the man 
actually looked very healthy on his strange beverages. ‘‘ Yes,” replied 
the Bench, he would make a good advertisement for the proprietors 
of the patent medicines if they could get hold of him.” 

This craving may be looked upon as the continued effort on 
the part of faith to overcome reason, and takes its origin 
from the evidence of miracles in the past, which we acknow- 
ledge as part of our Ohristian religion. Although our reason 
informs us that the days of miracles are long over, yet the 
public mind clings instinctively to the belief tbat such will 
occur again. It is, in reality, on the same platform with 
gambling, which all will readily acknowledge is et 
enough in the colony. Upon this weakness quacks of all 
kinds trade and thrive, for that which is not understood is 
proportionately reverenced. Indeed, the less it appeals to 
reason the more it recommends itself to the belief. In this 
district alone we have had startling evidence of the length 
to which followers of certain faddists would go in their un- 
questioning worship—as it were prostrating themselves 
before an idol the form of which was but dimly revealed to 
them. It is undoubted that in both the educated and the 
uneducated members of the community there is a strong bias 
in the direction of quackery and irregular practice. A 
knowledge of this fact is little caloulated to encourage 
one to undergo the inconvenience and expense of a 
proper medical training, especially in view of the 
circumstance that charlatans are better protected than 
the orthodox practitioner. Their prosecutions result either in 
dismissal or in nominal fines, for magistrates will uniformly 
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sympathise with them and lean to the side of what 
they consider to be mercy. There is no reason why we 
should not be on the same footing as the legal profession in 
the matter of protection. At present our offenders are dealt 
with by the public, while the lawyers judge their own 
delinquents. If a lawyer be struck off the rolls for irregular 
practice and subsequently, say, prepares a conveyance he is 
at once brought up and, not being a lawyer, he is promptly 
fined and pays costs of application. As one writer puts it: 
‘The public health is surely as important as the public 
wealth. The law impostor’s mischief is not beyond repair, 
but that of the medical impostor may be irreparable. Why 
should it be less easy to punish offenders against our lives 
than against our property?” It is easy to say that the 
orthodox practitioner runs down irregular practitioners 
simply because they are irregular, but in every instance 
where exposure has thrown light upon their methods it has 
been shown that they are ludicrously ignorant, and it is 
simply inconceivable that they should find advocates. A 
distinguished journalist says: ‘‘It is natural enough that 
those suffering from any critical disease should desire to 
obtain the most efficient treatment, but what is not so 
obvious is that they should give the preference to un- 
qualified practitioners. When the specific bubble bursts 
the world will then wonder it ever thought it other than 
a bubble, but more bubbles will rise from the froth 
of human folly, and so the world will go on, taking bubbles 
for pearls as long as human life and human nature and 
blind human trust continue to be what they are.” The 
quack might well be designated a social anomaly” which 
should not be permitted to exist in any intelligent 
community. That he is so permitted in ours displays an 
indifference to the common safety that is unpardonable, and 
may be taken as proof that we have only reached an 
incomplete stage of development. It may be said that every 
member of the community is born an amateur prescriber, but 
this only affects the professional prescriber when the amateur 
is enabled to obtain payment in one way or the other. Were 
it not for facilities in this direction there would be no 
medical pretenders. : 


THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER. 


I shall now say a few words upon the professional side of 
this question. 

1. Jealousy of each other.—Our profession is a noble one, 
but, unfortunately, and more than any other, it is liable to 
the exhibitions of petty jealousy on the part of its repre- 
sentatives. ‘‘Do unto others as you wou'd have others do 
unto you should be the sole guiding principle in our profes- 
sional relations with one another. Undoubtedly it is a 
severe test to the best of us when offered the credit of 
being better than t’other man,” but it is manifestly 
unfair to the latter. In such cases we should, as honourable 
men, stand firm, and loyally smoothe matters for the man 
animadverted upon, knowing full well thatin the whirligig 
of time we shall in turn occupy a similar position. Two 
wrongs cannot make a right and no man should risk the loss 
of his own self-respect through momentary gratification in 
scoring over his fellow-medico. Orthodox members of the 
profession should occupy one platform and act honourably 
and loyally to each other in all professional contingencies. 
Without this there must be disunion; as a class we are 
lowered in the eyes of the public and become a prey to any 
hostile influence that may be exerted against us. 

2. Popularity hunting.—Up to a certain point this is 
legitimate, but it is unquestionable that the majority in the 
desire for position over-step the bounds of legitimacy and 
adopt methods for bringing themselves into public favour 
which are in nowise associated with their own professional 
knowledge or excellence. Herbert Spencer says: Success 
in the world depends more on energy than upon information.“ 
The aptness of this aphorism is well exemplified in our pro- 
fession where men frequently rise into a good position owing 
to their superabundant energy rather than to the possession 
of profound knowledge. Nowadays it seems that the 
particular aim of each medical man is to keep himeelf 
before the public, and activity in this direction 
is steadily increasing and becoming better defined. 
Whether it is by direct advertisement, gratuitous services, 
newspaper paragraphs, the public exhibition of new and 
soul-stirring but may be useless instruments, or by any other 
means suggested to the ingenious and resourceful mind, the 
object is alike the same—that of intimating to the public 
that the advertiser occupies a higher platform than his 


medical brethren. Direct advertisement, which is frequently 
the subject of discussion at medical society meetings, has at 
least the merit of being straightforward, and I venture to 
assert that the other methods of advertising are in reality 
even more objectionable. They constitute a bad education 
for the public and degrade us as a class. I have mentioned 
gratuitous services, and I think that the question of their 
propriety might very advantageously be discussed by our 
association, so that the opinion of the whole profession might 
at least be placed on record. When occurring, for example, 
in relation to the staff of a hospital these services tend to 
create a conviction in the public mind that medical services 
in any public position are bono as a matter of course. 
Is it wise that, of our own accord, we should add to our list 
in this direction? I think not. In large centres it can 
scarcely be necessary ; indeed, the only satisfactory reason 
I bave heard advanced on the other side is where a university 
lecturer may require beds in a hospital for the sake of his 
students. Sentiment, selfishness, and indifference combine 
to keep the matter as it is and to prevent medical men from 
acknowledging the impolicy, to say the least, of continuing 
to work for nothing in such instances. 

3. Pandering to the wishes of the patient.—Like the last 
item, this is justifiable up to a certain point, and is then 
recognised as professional tact,” to which no objection can 
be taken. In the twofold desire, however, of currying 
favour with the patient and of attracting other patients this 
tact is carried much further, with the result that those 
under treatment frequently obtain remedial measures which 
the attendant well knows are not warranted. It must appear 
manifestly absurd to the patient in his calmer moments that 
he should be permitted to direct his own treatment in any 
degree, and the broad effect of such tactics is to create a 
want of confidence and to encourage the public in formu- 
lating treatment generally for itself. TO be out of the 
fashion is to be out of the world,” and we know that it is not 
so many years since alcohol was universally demanded by 
the public, and there is little doubt that the profession of the 
time met this demand in full. Although in the present day 
we are seldom blamed for any encouragement towards the 
alcoholic habit—and when we are I think it is undeservec— 
yet undoubtedly similar practices still obtain in regard 
to items other than alcohol. Again, to the man of 
ingenious mind who is alive to the possibilities of his sur- 
roundings the opportunity frequently offers of intro- 
ducing a custom or fashion in treatment which may prove 
lucrative to himself while seriously damaging to his fellow 
practitioners. In this way chloroform and morphia are 
being brought more and more into evidence. It is axiomatic 
that no medical man should operate without a qualified 
anesthetist. I believe that this rule is daily becoming more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance, and its trans- 
gression will go on unless haply checked by the occurrence 
of a series of disastrous episodes. It is a very natural 
assumption on the part of the public that such a transgressor 
is free from nervousness, and is at the same time less 
expensive. In the case of morphia the effect is so pleasant 
that the desire for it continues long after the necessity, and, 
sometimes, to save time, the patient is taught the use of the 
syringe. I may here say that in America this has largely in- 
creased the crave for the drug. In the same category may be 
placed the suggestion of preventives to conception in cases 
of repeated miscarriages and even in cases where the family 
has extended beyond the means of the bread-winner. It 
might be imagined that such a suggestion would be confined 
to the huckstering chemist and the like, but this is not 80, 
for I have myself heard several medical men, otherwise 
irreproachable and of good standing, freely express their 
opinion in justification of such a suggestion. 

4. The contract to cure.—This is frequently offered to the 
public as an attraction and is highly immoral. There is 
notbing that can make a radical cure of individual disease 
in all cases. Our list of specific drugs even may be reckoned 
on the fingers of one hand. One case of measles, pneumonia, 
typhoid fever, &c., will differ as much from another as the 
patients suffering will differ in mind and body. No medical 
man can foresee the contingencies that may arise and the 
treatment must be adapted to these. As I have previously 
said, the public bas a strong belief in specific cures and I can 
recall during 30 years’ experience several instances in 
which a particular cure has attained a certain measure of 
popular success. In each instance the profession was 
blamed for not having discovered it and then for not making 
use of it when discovered. 
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5. The acceptance of easily dispensed proprietary prepara- 
tions. — While fully recognising the merits of tabloids, 
wafers, and such-like in the practitioner’s own hands I 
feel that we should exercise grave caution in assisting 
the public to employ these independently. It is practically 
an extension of the education which we afford to 

who dispense our prescriptions, is a loss to us 
gale T: and must prove a source of positive danger to 
the public. 

in the foregoing I may seem to bear somewhat hardly upon 
the orthodox practitioner who works in accordance with his 
conscience, but in discussing the relation of the public and 
the practitioner I have found it as impossible to leave out 
the influence of the heterodox portion of our profession as 
that of the public itself. Again, there are various grades of 
heterodoxy. I believe that many practitioners are rendered 
heterodox by action of the orthodox themselves. I have 
always held that ethics should be included as an essential 
part of our medical training. Not being so included many a 
young and well-meaning colonial practitioner, through ill- 
advice, ignorance or thoughtlessness, may transgress the code, 
and being handled in an injudicious way is led to associate 
himself with those who desire unrestricted freedom in such 
matters. Nowadays the profession is being steadily 
reinforced from the tradesmen’s ranks, and it must seem 
natural enough to a esman’s son to advertise. 

There can be little question that we have ourselves 
largely to blame for the hostile attitude of the public. One 
writer says : ‘‘ There is no trade or profession in which such 
facilities exist for the grossest forms of imposition without 
fear of detection or 5 it follows therefore that 
those who practise it should be gentlemen—men of education 
and strict honour.” The medical man must alienate him- 
self from all thatin the slightest degree smacks of trade 
if he desires to preserve the high and dignified status of 
our calling. 

In conclusion, I am sensible of shortcomings in my 
address. It has been rather hurriedly written, but I do not 
think that I have in any way exaggerated the position. 
Should anyone present hold the opinion that I have done so 
I mast ask him kindly to ascribe it to my desire to impress 

members of the association with the wisdom of giving some 
thought to the subject of our relations with the public. If 
this be done I am sure that we will readily recognise the 
propriety of so acting that we shall not, as a class, place 
ourselves in a false light with the public, and the object of 
my address will be fulfilled. 


THE LEES AND RAPER 


Memorial Lecture 


THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL ON THE HUMAN 
BRAIN. 


Delivered at St. James's Hall on April 27th, 1900, 
By VICTOR HORSLEY, F. R. C. S. Exa., F.R.S. 


[THE second of the Lees and Raper Memorial Lectures, 
inaugurated to perpetuate the memory and to continue the 
work of the late F. R. Lees, Ph.D., and Mr. J. H. Raper, was 
delivered before a crowded audience at St. James’s Hall on 
April 27th under the presidency of Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 
Q.0., M.P. The honorary secretary of the Lees and Raper 
Memorial Fund (Mr. JOHN KEMPSTER) explained the con- 
stitution and aims of the Fund and referred to the life and 
work of the founders. The CHAIRMAN in a short speech 
called upon Mr. Horsley to deliver the lecture. | 

Mr. HoRsLer said that it was his duty to present the 
actaal state of scientific knowledge on the total abstinence 
question which involved no emotional feelings, however 
much each one of them might be personally moved by the 

and the poverty brought about by alcohol. Though 
all scientific subjects had a socio-political bearing, care must 
be taken by scientists that such feelings and knowledge did 


not warp their judgment disproportionately. He would 
limit himself to the effects of s doses of alcohol on the 
brain. All drugs bad what is called a selective action, 
inasmuch as they act by virtue of a chemical affinity with 
the different parts of their structure, acting with very 
different effect in so far as these same parts differed. As 
Professor Ehrlich had pointed out it was merely a question 
of chemical affinity. To study what parts of the nervous 
system alcohol, taken in small doses, attacked, it was neces- 
sary to first familiarise themselves with the various elements 
of the nervous system which investigation had shown to be 
the commonest points affected. The lecturer then proceeded 
to explain by the help of lantern-slides the structure 
and functions of the cerebrum and cerebellum, drawing 
special attention to the arrangement of the sensory and 
motor areas. The constitution of the small and large brain 
corpuscles was demonstrated in some detail and the sensory 
relation of the small nerve corpnscles to the muscular sense 
was shown, The combined sensori-motor function of the 
centres was explained, and the position of the large nerve 
corpuscles as out-going stations for nerve impulses was 
illustrated. The small nerve corpuscles were concerned in 
the fanction of sensory perception which was the foundation 
of ideation—that is to say, of intellectual thought. Sensa- 
tion preceded the delivery of the motor impulse and in this 
relation the small corpuscles were affected first. The relation 
of the cerebellum to the cerebrum and its structure were 
then commented upon. In regard to the effect of small 
quantities of alcohol upon the central nervous system it was 
necessary to consider the resulta of the drug on the higher 
psychical functions of the brain—that is to say. on idea- 
tion or the intellectual thinking apparatus. The effect 
on the centres in the brain for voluntary action and 
the effect on the cerebellar membrane for coördination 
and automatic equilibration had further to be dealt with. 
After explaining by means of a lantern slide the associated 
fibres of the brain the lecturer went on to represent the 
necessity of understanding that the perceptive and associated 
brain- centres worked as a whole. The question arose, How 
were they going to investigate the operations of the brain as 
a whole? To find whether a brain worked as well after a 
small quantity of alcohol was taken as it did before some 
means of exactly comparing the condition of the activity of 
the brain under those different circumstances was necessi- 
tated. The easiest way to do this was to measure what was 
called the reaction time.“ By tbe reaction time was meant 
that very small fraction of a second which was con- 
sumed by the nervous system during which it received 
an impression and executed some movement in answer 
to the reception of that sensation. It was a fraction 
of a second and in all minute and accurate records 
it was of vital importance—so much so that astronomers 
had to measure their reaction period and to allow for 
it in their calculations. A demonstration of the method 
of measuring the reaction time was then shown by 
an actual experiment. The method had been employed 
by numerous investigators, but by none with such complete 
accuracy as Professor Kraepelin, whose researches had this 
great advantage owing to their accuracy—that he had been 
able to explain the contradictory and doubtful results arrived 
at by previous observers. Kraepelin found that the simple 
reaction period, the mere response to a signal after the 
ingestion of a small quantity of alcohol, was slightly 
quickened, there was a slight shortening of the time as 
though the brain was enabled to operate in a shorter time 
than before. But Kraepelin found that very speedily—in 
the course of a few minutes—a slowing began and became 
more marked and endured as long as the alcohol was in 
active operation in the body. The time interval, of course, 
varied according to the individual experimented upon, but he 
found that the time spent by so-called complex reaction (a 
reaction in which there was an association of ideas) was never 
quickened by alcohol, and that the slowing effect of the 
alcohol began from the first. and continued throughout, so 
that, on the whole, there was even with the ingestion of the 
small quantities of alcohol which were termed ‘‘ dietetic” a 
very distinct and depressing effect on the highest centres of 
the brain. The subject had a picturesque interest also, for 
Kraepelin found, as did other investigators in his laboratory, 
the truth of that which bad been written before—namely, 
that wine was a mocker. In investigating complex reaction 
periods involving more thought it seemed to Kraepelin that 
a small quantity of alcohol had an accelerating effect on the 
activity of his mind and that he Pe Rg the operatiors 
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of adding and subtracting figures and learning figures more 
quickly. When, however, he came to actually measure on 
the recording drum the exact period of time he found to 
his astonishment that he had accomplished these mental 
operations in a worse fashion than without alcohol. 
The alcohol, therefore, had a primary deceptive influence 
on the mind of this observer, and in this there was 
nothing very extraordinary, for all these drugs—alcohol, 
chloroform and so forth — produced much the same 
deceptive stimulation as a first effect. The lecturer 
explained how even a very moderate intellectual operation 
could be easily blotted out from the brain by giving tbe 
details of an experiment performed on himself, laughing 
gas being employed to secure the poisonous hampering 
influence. With reference to the effect of alcohol on 
voluntary movement it had to be remembered that the 
energy producing a single cuntraction of a muscle was 
manifested in an intermittent manner; it was not one 
impulse, it was a succession of impulses and that could be 
proved to be the case by means of suitable apparatus. The 
lecturer then showed by means of a lever, which exaggerated 
the intermittent movement, what actually took place in 
muscular movement. 

It could be understood from a consideration of these facts 
how under the influence of alcohol the normal summation 
was interfered with and what was known as a tremor was 
produced. But short of this result of tremor Kraepelin had 
investigated the effect of small doses of alcohol on the 
voluntary centres by means of a series of experiments with 
the dynamometer, which was squeezed at certain intervals 
for a certain time and the work done measured before and 
after the taking of a small quantity of alcohol. He thus 
obtained evidence of the amount of work put out from these 
centres. His results showed that there was at first an 
apparent additional amount of work put out, but that acce- 
leration or stimulation was quickly followed by the usual 
lowering or depressant effect. Further, he found a very 
interesting fact: that if the person experimented upon 
had received not a dose of alcohol but a dose of 
tea there was no lowering effect exhibited in the 
experiment. This contrast between the effects of alcohol 
and tea was most marked in regard to volitionary 
movement. When he said that there was no lowering 
effect in the experiments with tea it must be understood that 
ultimately there was a certain lowering due to normal 
fatigue, but that was an element that applied to all experi- 
ments and therefore it did not affect the argument. It 
would be of interest if they could explain thoroughly the 
apparent acceleration of the putting cut of work as the first 
effect of the alcohol during the first few minutes. It was 
not possible to satisfactorily explain this at the present time, 
but from the records of the effect upon the tremor, the 
natural rhythm of the output of impalses, it undoubtedly 
must be explained by the loss of control, and by that he 
meant that all their acts were under a certain brake-power 
like the governor of an engine. There was an apparent 
temporary increase of activity, but it was the increase of 
the same kind as the racing of an engine when the governor 
was removed. 

This position was no new one. It had no doubt often been 
expressed from that very platform and it was conceived 
years ago by Aikin and other observers in this country and 
by theorists on the question of alcohol. It had been the 
consistent teaching of the greatest physiological chemist 
that they had on the continent—namely Professor Bunge. 
This apparent acceleration of the amount of work done was 
not to be regarded as a real thing but as an evidence of 
the paralysing and deleterious effect of alcohol. A very 
careful series of observations on the dietetic use of alcohol in 
connexion with skilled volitionary work had been made by 
Aschaffenburg, to whom it occurred to make experiments on 
certain compositors who offered themselves for the research 
at his suggestion. They were all skilled workmen ; three of 
them were accustomed to drink small quantities of alcohol and 
the fourth occasionally drank to excess. Small intervals of 
time were taken and the total number of letters set up 
was observed under circumstances of normal conditions from 
which the necessary averages and observations of fatigue 
effects were obtained. In this experiment the maximal 
difference and chief inhibitory effect of the small quantities 
of alcohol was well shown during the second quarter of an 


did voluntary muscular work were well known and it had, of 
course, been shown time out of number by the records of 
travellers and military expeditions that the best physical 
results were obtained under total abstinence from the 
use of alcohol. The conclusion, therefore seemed over- 
whelming that even in very small quantities—that was to 
say in dietetic amounts—alcohol had a most injurious effect 
on voluntary muscular work. 

The next subject for consideration was the influence of the 
drug on the cerebellum. It was known that injury to the 
small brain was followed by loss of regulation and control 
of the movements and by the affection of the function of 
equilibration. This was especially true of the muscles of the 
lower limbs. The legs were most particularly associated 
with the cerebellum and standing and walking correctly in a 
codrdinated fashion depended on the normal action of the 
cerebellum. One of the further effects of alcohol in slightly 
larger doses than those which they had been discussing was 
to destroy the special function of the cerebellum and to pro- 
duce a sensation of tremor and weakness in the lower limbs 
so that the individual staggered slightly and found standing 
to be a matter of difficulty. It was also known from the 
recent researches of Dr. Risien Russell that the cerebellum 
might play the part under normal circumstances of damping 
the tremor which, as they had just seen, normally accom- 
panied the discharge of energy from a nerve centre. Hence in 
alconolic poisoning the exaggeration of the natural, inter- 
mittent discharge of the nerve centre producing tremor 
might be due in part to the loss of cerebellar controlling 
influence as well as dissolution of the cortical cerebral con- 
stituents. 

In regard to the structural changes in the nerve cells from 
alcohol it had to be remembered that the poisoning was a 
chemical matter. It was known that an extremely small 
dose of certain poisons could cause death, and when it was 
borne in mind how the living chemical processes of the body 
were always on the brink of instability it could be under- 
stood that the passing effect of a small dose of alcohol 
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From the Johns Hopkins Hospital Reports, 1897, vol. vi., Plate V. 
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generally disadvantageous effects of alcohol on persons who ! a scientific manner. 
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the effects on nerve-cells of the prolonged use of alcohol. 
Under the influence of alcohol the granular masses in the 
Parkinje cells disappeared, the protoplasm of the body of 
the corpuscle lost its characteristic structure, and the 
nucleus was very greatly altered and distorted in shape. 
Under the toxic influence of chronic alcoholism the dendrites 
of the pyramidal cells exhibited swellings and shrinkages. 
Aremarkable instance of the effect of alcohol on the small 
pyramidal cells had been shown by Nissl and the differences 
between such a cell in its normal condition and after poison- 
ing by alcohol was demonstrated by means of a lantern-slide. 


FIG. 2. 


From the Zeltschrift für Psychiatrie, Bund liv., Taf. III., Fig. 5. 


Finally, a remarkable constant feature of degeneration in 
the alcoholic person’s brain was widespread pigmentation in 
the nerve cells. The presence of pigment in the nerve cells 
in the human brain was a normal fact and occurred in other 
animals, bat in alcoholic poisoning it became exaggerated at 
the same time that the protoplasm of the cell shrank, so that 
ultimately the nerve corpuscle was represented by a shrivelled 
mass of pigment. In certain stages shown in a paper by Dr. 
H. Wright and Dr. M. Orange, published in Dr. F. W. Mott's 
Archives of Neurol under the auspices of the London 
County Council, the degenerating effect on the protoplasm of 
the bodies of the nerve cells was illustrated, clear bladder- 
like spaces or vacuoles being produced. 

Mr. Horsley concluded by stating that he thought from a 
scientific standpoint that the previous contention which they 
had had so often put before them by their friends that small 
doses of alcohol sach as people take at meals had practically 
no deleterious effect could not be maintained. He had only 
touched upon a very small part of the subject, but if they 
considered the mass of work that had been accumulated from 
the observations of Parkes on physical work, from those of 
Ridge on extremely small doses on vegetable protoplasm, and 
from the observations of Abbott and others on the influence 
of alcohol on animals in lowering their resistance to microbic 
invasion, they could only come to one conclusion: that from a 
scientific standpoint total abstinence must be their course if 
they were to follow the plain teaching of truth and common- 
sense. It was the part of the scientist to point this out but 
it was the part of the politician to persuade the nation to 
adopt it as a whole. 

[The Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury, in 
ates a vote of thanks to Mr. Horsley, said that he con- 

ered that it was the duty of the nation to persuade the 
politicians, and he regarded the lecture as marking an epoch 
in reform.—Dr. W. J. COLLINS, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said that Mr. Horsley had laid before them the latest 
results of science without bias and without partiality.—Sir 
WIIIRID Lawson, Bart., M.P., moved a vote of thanks to 
the which was seconded by Mr, T. P. WHITTAKER, 
M.P.—The CHAIRMAN having suitably responded the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


Sr. JoHN AMBULANCE Ass0craTION.— The 
Central Executive Committee of the St. John Ambulance 
Association has authorised the formation of a centre at 

An influential committee has been appointed with 
Colonel Wyndham Murray, M.P., as president. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE EPIDEMIOLOGY 
OF PLAGUE. 
By T. FREDERICK PEARSE, F.R.O.8. ENG., 


D.P.H. CANTAB., 
SPECIAL PLAGUE MEDICAL OFFICER, CALCUTTA. 


THE accompanying chart shows the courses of the three 
successive outbreaks of plague in Bombay city and of one in 
Poona, and for comparison, but on a different scale, the 
course of the second outbreak of plague in Calcutta. 
The returns of the weekly general mortality are taken 
because these seem the most reliable estimate of the 
extent of the epidemic, the excess mortality above the 
average being for all practical purposes the amount 
of the plague. The official returns of plague are so utterly 
untrustworthy that in the absence of any other cause for an 
increased death-rate the excess mortality above the normal 
becomes the only guide. With regard to Bombay, it will be 
seen that each outbreak occupied about the same period of 
time. There is in each case the same rapid rise, the same 
fluctuating summit of highest mortality, and the same 
correspondingly rapid fall. The charts of each outbreak 
have been super-imposed in order to emphasise the corre- 
sponding weeks of highest mortality, but it must be clearly 
understood that these highest points did not occur at the 
same dates in successive years. The second outbreak in 
Bombay was seven weeks later in the season than the first, 
and the third occurred about three weeks later in the 
season than the second. Although the first outbreak 
culminated at the coolest period of the year, the second 
rose to its highest point as the weather was get- 
ting warmer, and the third outbreak showed its still 
higher range of mortality in the hot month of March. Again, 
the outbreaks at Calcutta and Karachi occurred during the 
hottest months of the year, that at Poona during the 
monsoon, and the Southern Mahratta country was devastated 
at the close of the monsoon and while the winter was 
coming on. These facts show that season and temperature 
have little or no influence in determining the rise or fall of 
an outbreak. 

It will be observed that there is a break in the steady and 
continuous rise of mortality in the first and third outbreaks 
in Bombay. There is also a break during the fall of the same 


two outbreaks. In the Calcutta curve there is also a break 


in the rise and a very marked secondary rise for one week 
during the months of the fall. It is suggested that these are 
not accidental, but there is nothing upon which to ground an 
explanation. The fluctuating summit of highest mortality 
in each outbreak lasting from four to six weeks is very 
peculiar. The severity of each outbreak in Bombay can 
be roughly estimated as the average weekly mortality is 
between 500 and 600 and on this basis it is assumed that 
about 22,000 lives have been lost each year from plague 
alone. 

These characteristics of a plague outbreak in a large city 
are reproduced in the chart prepared from the mortality 
returns of the city of Poona and to a certain degree also 
in that for the city of Karachi. The mortality in Bombay 
city at each outbreak, in Karachi, and in the previous 
outbreak in Poona, has been roughly estima at 1 
in 40 of the population, but in the last and third out- 
break in Poona it has been much more severe—more 
than equalling in its devastating effects the two pre- 


vious attacks combined—and carrying off nearly one in 


every ten of the estimated population. There appears to 
be no explanation to account for this and there is no 
parallel to it in any part of India. The chart for Poona, 
drawn on the same scale as that for Bombay, is very 
similar. Considering that this city has only about a 
sixth of the population of Bombay the terrible severity of 
the last outbreak is very evident. In com g all the 
lines it will be seen that the week of highest mortality 
occurred in three of the outbreaks immediately before the 
decline. 

Another point of interest, but which is not shown by the 
chart, is the heightened general mortality for weeks and 
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The chart shows the general weekly mortality in Calcutta, Poona, and Bombay. The thick line indicates the 
mortality in Calcutta from Jan. 7th to June 10th, 1899. The thin line indicates the general weekly mortality in 
outbreak) from June 16th to Nov. 3rd, 1899. The broken line indicates the 
Bombay, the dates taken being in the first case from Oct. 6th, 1896, to April 27th, 1897; in the second case from Nov. 23rd 
1897, to June 13th, 1898; and in the third case from Dec. 13th, 1898, to July 4th, 1899. 
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to the left refer to Calcutta, and in that to the right they refer 'to Bomba bay. 


months before the outbreak definitely shows itself. The 


decline, moreover, of each attack though rapid at first First Outbreak.— 


terminates slowly and a plague outbreak seems to linger on 
for weeks and months before finally disappearing. In 
Bombay city, however, it is doubtful whether there has been 
a single week clear since the declaration of plague in 
September, 1896. 

With reference to the various diseases making up the 
general DT it is important to note that other epidemic 
diseases were icuous by their absence. Cholera, 
dysentery, epidemic iarrhcea, and fevers generally were all, 
as far as imperfect registration indicates, considerably below 
the average. In Bombay relapsing fever was the only con- 
current fever and in each of the above towns the mortality 
from cholera was exceptionally low. It only remains to give 
the figures of the weekly general mortality in Calcutta, 
Poona, and the three arta of Bombay upon which the 
accompanying chart is based. 


I.—CALCUTTA. 
Mortality for Week Ending Jan. 7th, 1899, and Following 


Feeks. 
562 483 €04 73 631 436 
520 450 628 722 517 435 
543 | 532 799 619 433 372 
8221 572 ne | see 287 
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Mortality for Week Ending June 1tth, 1899, and Following 
Weeks. 


126 357 1082 8£9 4:0 125 
159 548 1087 625 305 109 
206 B15 1112 654 241 76 
302 1102 1182 
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IJI.—BOMBAY. 
Mortality for Week Ending Sept. Ist, 1896, 


and Following Weeks. 
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* Doubtful. 
Third Outbreak.—Mortality for Week Ending Nov. Stk, 1893, 


and Following Weeks. 
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REMARKS ON VASECTOMY RELATIVE TO 
ENLARGED PROSTATE AND BLADDER 
ATONY. 

By REGINALD HARRISON, F. R. C. S. ENG., 


SURGEON TO ST. PETER'S HOSPITAL. 


IN a recent article! I ventured to state that if vasectomy 
and castration in relation to prostatic enlargement had done 
no more than direct attention again to its pathology they 
would have served a useful purpose,” and I then took the 
opportunity of iJustrating some varieties in shape and struc- 
ture that were included in the term ‘hypertrophied 
prostate.” Hence I urged that it was about as reasonable to 
expect to find a uniform treatment for it as it would be in 
the case of what ‘‘enlarged breast” might be made to 
express. The mass of material which the student of morbid 
anatomy has now within his reach calls from time to time for 
its application to the purposes of classification and treat- 
ment. In no department of work is this more necessary 
than in the case of the urinary organs from whatever portion 
of the entire apparatus it is viewed. 


It has been extremely interesting to follow the various 
communications that have been made during the last few 
years relative to the employment of vasectomy and castration 
in the treatment of prostatic hypertrophy. In some cases the 
results have been admirable, in others doubtfal, whilst 
between these two extremes there have been various grada- 
tions. In my own practice since my advocacy of vasectomy 
in 1893 I have performed the operation in over 100 cases and 
I can say that whatever effects were exercised upon the 
prostate I have never seen any harm result or h of any 
regret expressed from what followed other than that arising 
in a few instances from failure to obtain by comparison all 
the good that might have been anticipated. A number of 
these cases have now been under observation, or cognisance, 
for from one to seven years, so that ample opportunity has 
been permitted for noting what happened during varying 
intervals after operation. I have already referred to a 
previous communication in which stress was laid on the fact 
that there were structural conditions of the prostate when 
enlarged where shrinkage was unlikely to happen after either 
castration or vasectomy as illustrated by carcinomatous, 
fibrotic, and adenomatous glands. These all simulate the 
commoner form of prostan hypertrophy and though vasec- 
tomy does no harm it is rarely followed in these instances by 


approolanio good. 

present commanication has for its main object the 
demonstration of the existence of certain physical changes in 
the bladder arising out of chronic prostatic obstruction which 
are sufficient to negative or minimise the effects that would 
otherwise follow the induction of shrinkage of the prostate 
by such means as are under consideration. This point 
presents itself in three ways: (1) from the examination 
after death of persons who had undergone vasectomy or 
castration for h phied prostate; (2) from the explora- 
tion of the interior of the bladder by suprapubic cystotomy 
ander similar circumstances; and (3) from the exami- 
nation of collected specimens illustrating various kinds 
ef atonic bladders in persons who had been more or less 
dependent on the catheter with hypertrophied prostates. Of 
the first-mentioned I have met with two examples and of 
the second four. In five of these vasectomy and in one 
castration had been practised some months previously. 
In none of them was death caused or the operation of 
cystotomy necessitated by the vasectomy or castration, these 
events being brought about by independent derangements of 

the kidney or the bladder which arose out of the o 
state of chronic prostatic obstruction. All instances showed 
evidence of but marked degrees of prostatic shrink- 
age though the complications mentioned were uninfluenced. 
A had benefited to some extent from the shrinkage of the 
gland which had thus been artificially induced, though the 
P was chiefiy confined to matters relating to 
i Sa washing out the bladder, but none of these 
ot cases s resulted in the restoration of the natural function 
micturition or of catheter independence. The examination 
ee ee TT 
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of the third group, which included a considerable number of 
atonic bladders associated with enlarged prostate removed 
after death from patients who had been more or less 
dependent on the catheter for long periods of time, indicated 
the nature of the commoner lesions met with in the bladder 
under the latter circumstances. 

From one or other of these sources I was able to demon- 
strate (1) that the usual effect of vasectomy is to induce 
shrinkage of the hypertrophied prostate; (2) that though 
this shrinkage affords a readier access to the bladder for 
catheters and such-like purposes it did not necessarily follow 
that voluntary and natural micturition was thereby restored, 
failure in this respect being mostly due to structural changes 
in the bladder itself arising out of long-continued obstruc- 
tion ; and (3) that the latter consists of certain kinds and 
d of sacculation, pouching, and trabeculation of the 
bladder whereby its voluntary expulsive power is per- 
manently and frequently irrecoverably damaged. 

That the usual effects of vasectomy on the e 
prostate is to bring about in the course of time its shrinkage 
or atrophy is, I think, generally admitted. Further, it would 
seem that if the prostatic n thus induced is not 
followed by the cessation or improvement of the symptoms 
characteristic of prostatic obstruction, and which includes 
the return of natural micturition, it may be assumed that 
either the gland itself is at fault in other ways, as indicated 
in my previous paper, or that the bladder is now solely 
responsible for the failure. 

The examination of the cases and specimens referred to 
previously in the three groups indicates that by far the 
commonest cause of bladder failure under these circum- 
stances does not necessarily arise out of deterioration or loss 
of muscular substance requisite for expelling urine but is 
largely due to altered relationships between the mucous and 
muscular investments of the viscus. Take, for instance, as 
illustrations of the latter the sacculated, pouched, trabecu- 
lated, and herniated mucous coat bladders which are the 
common resulta of protracted obstruction. The power is 
there but it is misdirected. The mode in which a com- 
paratively small sac in the bladder is capable of throwing 
the whole muscle out of gear,” to use a very apt term, is 
capable of demonstration in various ways. 

Sone years ago I saw a man, under 60 years of age, with- 
out any stricture or prostatic obstruction, who had met with 
an accident whilst hunting and was thrown from 
his seat when there was reason for believing that he had a 
distended bladder. He experienced some in the region 
of the bladder immediately, but was thought at the time not 
to be seriously hurt. Some weeks afterwards I was con- 
sulted by him for offensive urine and for difficulty in 
emptying his bladder, for which, since the accident, a 
catheter had been necessary. Eventually he became entirely 
dependent on the latter, and died in the course of a few 
months from chronic cystitis. A herniated pouch of mucous 
membrane just above the trigone which would admit the last 
joint of the thumb revealed the primary cause of his illness 
from his accident to his death. There was no evidence 
during life or after death of spinal injury. It was clear that 
this protrusion of a pouch of mucous membrane through 
the meshes of the muscular coat had brought the natural 
function of the bladder somewhat abruptly to an irre- 
parable end. 

Again, from time to time I see a man, aged 50 years, 
from whom I removed a single urate stone of about the size 
of a small walnut, situated, or rather embedded, in a pouch 
just within the posterior wall of the bladder. The operation 
consisted in seizing the stone (which could only be felt with 
the side of a sound) with the lithotrite and putting it in a 

art of the bladder area where it could be readily broken 
nto fragments and removed with the wash-bottle and 
evacuator. The embedded condition of the stone had 
previously interfered with the patient’s expulsive powers and 
he was, before I saw him, largely dependent upon his 
catheter though he had no large prostate to account for this. 
After the stone was removed from the sac, though he was 
completely relieved from pain and regained his general 
health, he became entirely dependent upon his catheter—a 
circumstance which could only be explained by the structural 
alteration the bladder had thus undergone and which at his 
age is not likely to be remedied. I have had more than 
one instance of this and have recently reported two cases 


2 Two Cases where Multiple Calculi were Removed from large Narrow- 
necked Sacculi connected with the Male Urinary Bladder. Transactions 
of the Royal Medical and Ohirurgical Soviety, vol. IXXXII., 1899. 
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where I had endeavoured to deal directly with sacs compli- 
cating vesical stone but with only partial and temporary 
success. Fürther, I have met with several instances in 
young males suffering from chronic strictures of the urethra 
where the strictures have led, as a consequence of straining, 
to the formation of comparatively insignificant sacs in the 
bladder which have so completely disarranged the expulsive 
mechanism of the viscus as to render the patients dependent 
upon catheters, with not much chance of ever regaining 
complete voluntary power even after the stricture has been 
successfully treated. Though it might at first sight seem a 
somewhat strained illustration to take, it may be said, I 
believe, that if the heart as the motor power of circulation 
were liable to undergo only a small portion of that structural 
damage which is not infrequent in the bladder as a con- 
sequence of opposition to its action, the average duration of 
haman life would be curtailed. There is not much to 
choose between the difficulty of repairing a heart valve or a 
bladder wall structurally, as the case may be. 

If these are some of the commoner effects of continued 

, obstruction on the part of the prostate relative to micturition 
they seem to suggest that efforts might be directed to 
averting such consequences by bringing about artificially a 
shrinkage of the initial cause of obstruction at an earlier 
period than has hitherto been generally attempted. Some 
of the experience which I incidentally referred to before in 
this paper and which is mainly derived from watching cases 
ae ee years has an important bearing upon this 
point. 
The best results of vasectomy have been met with in cases 
Which may be said to have been on the border. line of the 
development of those structural bladder changes which the 
continued use of a catheter does not tend to remove, and 
which renders the instrument a necessary though an incon- 
venient institution. In at least a dozen cases what is known 
as catheter life appears to have been permanently averted by 
vasectomy. These cases included persons who were prepared 
to take a reasonable chance of avoiding the probability of 
being dependent on the use of a catheter for the rest of their 
lives, as well as others whose condition or usual employ- 
ment rendered the attainment of this object a particularly 
desirable one. 

Latterly I have further simplified the process of breaking 
the continuity of the vasa by substituting torsion for section, 
with a pair of Spencer Wells forceps, through a small 
incision over the duct. In this way the vas is seized and 
bared and a small portion of it is torsed out, no ligature 
being required. A suture for the skin wound and a 
collodion application on gauze completes the dressing. 
A week or 10 days’ interval in dealing with the two vasa 
is advised. 

So far as the function of the vasa is concerned, in contra- 
distinction to what applies when castration is selected, I can 
only repeat with additional emphasis what I have already 
written® to the effect that the latter extinguishes sexual 
power whilst vasectomy does not necessarily appear to do 
so, though it obliterates the seminal ducts. 

In conclusion, from this and from my previous paper the 
following deductions may be made :—1. That vasectomy has 
been shown to be specially effectual in the earlier stages of 
prostatic hypertrophy in effecting shrinkage of the gland and 
the restoration of the natural process of micturition. 2. 
That in cases where there is evidence to show that the 
prostate has in the course of degeneration assumed the form 
and structure of a fibrous growth the conditions are such, 
provided the symptoms of obstruction warrant the adoption 
of other measures than catheterism, as to render some form 
of prostatectomy preferable to either vasectomy or castra- 
tion. 3. That where as a consequence of sudden or protracted 
prostatic obstruction secondary changes have taken place in 
the bladder itself, in the form of sacs, pouches, or trabecula- 
tion, the possibility of restoring its natural function by any 
means is extremely unlikely. Under such circumstances the 
induction of shrinkage of the enlarged gland will do good in 
affording a readier access for the catheter and in removing 
spasm, pain, or hemorrhage connected with this or other 
similar process. In a further communication | hope to 
illustrate the practice of vasectomy under the various condi- 
tions to which I have now referred as viewed at considerable 
periods after operation. 


Lower Berkeley-street, W. 
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THREE CASES OF SURGICAL INTEREST! 


By T. FREDERICK GARDNER, M. R. C. P. LOND., 
M. R. O. S. ENG., 


LATE SENIOR SURGEON TO THE RO TAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


OASE 1. Amputation of the breast for scirrhus in a patient 
of advanced age.—The patient first noticed a small nodule in 
the left breast at the age of 80 years. In September, 1898, I 
was consulted about the lump, which had grown to the size 
of a hen's egg; it was very painful and was threatening to 
break through the skin. The growth was freely moveable 
and was very hard and nodulated. No axillary glands could 
be felt. On Sept. 4th, with the concurrence and assistance 
of Mr. Bernard Scott, Dr. H. G. Lys undertaking the respon- 
sible post of anæsthetist, 1 removed the whole breast by 
means of a widely curved oval incision. No attempt was 
made to remove the axillary glands, as in consideration of 
the age of the patient (82 years and seven months) it was 
deemed wiser to complete the operation as speedily and with 
as little shock as possible. The patient rallied well from 
the operation, and in a fortnight the wound had soundly 
healed in its whole length by first intention. I have 
been unable to find any record of the age of patients 
operated upon late in life, but in the cancer records of the 
Middlesex Hospital Mr. T. W. Nunn tabulates 160 cases 
and only one out of that number, or 0°62 per cent., occurred 
in patients over 80 years and between 80 and 85 years of age. 
In Sibley’s table of statistics the oldest patient attacked 
with cancer of the breast was aged 84 years, but no mention 
is made as to whether an operation was performed or not. 
The case here described is of i interest because of the onset of 
the disease occurring after the patient had attained 80 years 
of age and from the facts that the operation was so well 
borne and the wound healed so satisfactorily by first inten- 
tion. Up to date there has been no sign of recurrence. 

Note.—Three months later the patient had an attack of 
hemiplegia, and she subsequently had severe pain in the 
back with softening of the last dorsal and first lumbar 
vertebræ (probably cancerous). She sank from exhaustion 
and died in June, 1899, 10 months after the operation, 
without any sigi of recurrence in the breast. 

CASE 2. Ruptured pyosalpinz complicated by fibroid 
tumour of the uterus; abdominal section ; hysterectomy ; 
recorery.— The patient, a widow, who had suffered from 
menorrhagia for some years, was in hospital four years ago 
under Dr. Cullingworth suffering from inflammation of a 
uterine fibroid growth. Dr. Callingworth examined the 
patient in March, 1898, and reported t there was a uterine 
fibroid of the size of a cricket-ball in the anterior wall of the 
womb. He did not advise an operation. There was no sign 
of peritonitis. The patient had pains in the back and felt ill 
in August, and these pains continued up to Sept. 13th when 
she complained to Mr. F. Scorer of pain and tenderness in 
the hypogastric region and of general malaise. The tem- 
perature was 101:6° F. On vaginal examination the tumour 
in the wall of the uterus was tender on pressure but there 
was no fixation of the uterus. On the evening of the 
14th the patient had a rigor, her temperature being 
102°. She also had a violent pain of a tearing 
nature in the hypogastric region extending to the lumbar 
region and the back. On the 15th a swelling was noticed to 
the right of the middle line extending into the right iliac 
region. On the 16th the patient had another rigor and she 
felt a movement as of something bursting. The tumour on 
the right side had disappeared and the pain had left the 
abdomen. On the 17th there was another rigor at 6 P.M., 
and the temperature was 105°. The patient was now 
admitted to the hospital. On admission the temperature 
was 102°, the tongue was dry and furred, the abdomen was 
swollen, and there was a slight pinkish discharge from the 
vagina. At midnight the patient was put under an 
anesthetic and, assisted by Mr. Scorer, I opened the 
abdomen in the middle line from the umbilicus to the 
pubes. The uterus was enlarged and occupied the whole 
length of the wound, but the pelvis could not be properly 
examined owing to the size of the fibroid growth. A wire 
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écraseur was passed round the lowest portion of the uterus 
jast above the vaginal roof, but owing to the breaking of the 
wire when screwed up and no other écraseur being available, 
a silk ligature was passed round the aterus at, or a little 
below, the site of the wire and the uterus was removed above 
the ligature by snipping with scissors. The broad ligaments 
on either side were ligatured at the uterine and ovarian ends, 
and the whole of the sloughing abscess cavity was removed 
between these ligatures on the left side, and as the right 
tube also showed signs of inflammation and another pyo- 
was forming it was treated in like manner. The 
toneum was thoroughly flushed out with warm boric 
tion, a Keith’s glass tube was inserted, the abdo- 
minal wound was closed with deep and superficial sutures, 
and the patient was put back to bed. The operation lasted 
one hour and 40 minutes, much delay being caused by the 
breaking of the wire of the écraseur and by the precautions 
to avoid contamination through the cervix. The 
raw edges of the stump of the pedicle were sewn across with 
fine and close sutures. It is worthy of note that beyond 
venous oozing there wus no hemorrhage, not one pair of 
Spencer Wells forceps being used throughout the opera- 
tion. The temperature remained practically normal for 
nine days following. There was then a rise caused by 
the sloughing of the pedicle, but the wound was syringed 
out twice daily with boric lotion, and for a week 
the tem ture gradually fell and then rose again 
for two dave. Four weeks after the operation the tempera- 
ture ran up to 103° and for nine days there were evening 
rises of temperature with morning remissions until the 
icle sloughed off and came away. The temperature then 
ell and remained normal until the patient’s discharge from 
the hospital on Dec. Ist. The sinus had not then completely 
healed, but I hear from Mr. Scorer that the patient has since 
been able to discharge her usual duties.. The wound has 
now perfectly healed. There is a slight purulent discharge 
from the vagina and, strange to say, the patient has 
menstruated regularly, presumably from the mucous mem- 
brane of the remaining portion of.the cervix. 
CASB 3. Trephining for threatened cerebral abscess ; urgent 
symptoms of meningitis arrest and recovery.—A girl, aged 
12 years, was brought home from school suffering from 
aphasia and right-sided hemiplegia. She had gone to school 
quite well, but for some time she had suffered from headache 
and had had nystagmus, and an oculist who was consulted 
found grave defect in the left eye, the character of which 
defect, however, was not noted. The patient was unable to 
read with that eye unless she wore glasses which the oculist 
had ordered for her. I was not called in until the day 
following her arrival home from school. The patient lay in 
bed with her legs drawn up and her arms folded on the 
chest. She was irritable and resented being touched, 
and she was intolerant of light and noise. She had 
vomited on that morning. The temperature was 98:4° F. 
and the pulse was 72. The patient was not able to 
speak and there was partial consciousness only. She 
put her hand constantly to her left ear and the head 
was hotter there than elsewhere. When she was asked to 
put out her tongue there was a considerable interval before 
she could make the attempt and then the tongue was scarcely 
protruded beyond the teeth. This state continued for two 
days, when the pulse had fallen to 68. The next day it was 
60 only, but the patient seemed a little more conscious and 
had played with a doll. At 12.45 P.M. on this day (the 
fourth day of the illness) the patient had a convulsion and 
up to 6 P. M. she had 17 convulsions. The right arm and leg 
and the left side of the face were most markedly involved, 
the eyes rolled inwards, and the face became livid. The fits 
varied in length from half a minute to several minutes in 
duration. The pulse was slow and irregular. The tempera- 
tare rose to101:2°. The respirations were slow and laboured. 
There was no tachs cérébrale, nor was there any cry before 
the onset of a fit. The pupils were equal and dilated but 
reacted sluggishly, and there were no optic neuritis and no 
tubercles in the choroid. On the next morning at 8.30 
(the patient having meanwhile been removed to a private 
hospital) the head was shaved and an anesthetic was 
given. A semi-circular flap was raised above the left ear 
and a trephine was applied one inch behind and one inch 
voove the external auditory meatus. Just before penetrating 
she inner table the lower tooth of the trephine penetrated 
the upper border of the lateral sinus, the oczing of a large 
quantity of dark venous blood announcing this accident. 
The ring of bone was quickly remcved with an elevator and 


the sinus was plugged with a long strip of sterilised gauze. 
The dura mater was much injected and was bulging with con- 
siderable intra-cranial pressure. It was incised and the brain 
substance bulged prominently through the small opening. 
No tubercles could be seen on the brain surface. A grooved 
needle was passed into the brain substance upwards, 
forwards, and inwards in the direction of the ascending 
frontal convolution, downwards and slightly forwards to the 
temporo-sphenoidal lobe, and backwards towards the cere- 
bellum, but no pus was found. An exploring needle mounted 
on a syringe was then passed directly inwards towards 
the lateral ventricle with a view to draw off any 
excess of intra-ventricular fluid, but no tangible amount of 
fluid was withdrawn. The wound in the dura mater was 
then closed with sutures, the plug was left in the lateral sinus, 
and the wound was closed with stitches so far as the plug 
allowed. The patient had no more convulsions (there had 
been four during the night preceding the operation) and the 
next morning she was quite bright. She was able to talk and 
to protrude her tongue with only slight hesitation. There 
was no headache and there had been no vomiting. Three 
days after the operation the wound was dressed under an 
anssthetic. Hæmorrhage occurred from the sinus when the 
plug was removed. The wound was syringed out with 2 per 
cent. of lysol and again plugged with sterile gauze. Four 
days after (a week after the operation) the wound was again 
dressed under chloroform. There was no hemorrhage from 
the sinus when the plug was withdrawn, so the wound was 
again syringed out and lightly packed. A quarter of a grain 
of grey powder was given every three hours directly after 
the operation and was continued fora fortnight. The medicine 
was then given at gradually extended intervals and finally it 
was discontinued three weeks after the operation. The 
temperature never rose above 99°. The wound slowly healed 
and now the patient is quite well, responds quickly when 
spoken to, can read and write without the help of glasses, 
sleeps well, and is able to walk and run about as usual. 
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A SERIES OF CASFS OF ABDOMINAL INJURIES WITHOUT 
EXTERNAL WOUND TREATED BY LAPAROTOMY. 
(Under the care of Mr. G. R. TURNER.) 

WHEN a severe blow is inflicted on the abdomen two 
injuries especially are liable to occur, hemorrhage and 
perforation. Hzmorrhage to a dangerous extent is only 
likely to take place from solid organs, such as the liver, 
spleen, and kidney, while perforation will naturally only 
occur in the case of hollow viscera. It is extremely diff- 
cult to diagnose these conditions, but severe collapse after 
an abdominal injury will always justify an exploratory 
laparotomy. To diagnose between these two conditions 
is still more difticult, but on the whole it may be said 
that with hemorrhage the pulse steadily grows softer, 
while with perforation and extravasation the pulse hardens. 
In Mr. Turner’s interesting series of cases many of the more 
important points in connexion with these injuries are well 
illustrated. 

CASE 1. Ruptured bowel without external wound : opera- 
tion; recovery.—A man, aged 58 years, was admitted into 
St. George’s Hospital under the care of Mr. Turner on 
March 3lst, 1898, with the following history. The patient 
had been ruptured on the left side for 12 years, but had 
never worn a truss ; he was otherwise a strong, healthy man. 
On March 31st he was helping to carry three hundredweight 
of lead on his head, when he stumbled and his burden struck 
the lower part of the left side of the abdomen and region of 
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the left spermatic cord. The rupture, which was down at 
the time, was said to have gone back at once. The pain felt 
was excessive. On admission the patient was collapsed and 
in great pain. A thorough examination under the circum- 
stances was impossible. The lower part of the abdomen and 
left scrotal region were much bruised. No swelling was to 
be seen. He vomited brownish fluid twice after the accident. 
A catheter was passed and clear normal urine was drawn off. 
Mr. Turner made the diagnosis of ruptured bowel and advised 
immediate laparotomy ; but it was not until five hours after 
admission, as the pain increased and signs of collapse 
strengthened, that the 3 gave his consent thereto. By 
this time there was a swelling of the scrotum in con- 
nexion with the left testicle, which previously had not been 
noticed. An oblique incision over the cord and external ring 
was made. The swelling above mentioned was exposed and 
was found to be an acute vaginal hydrocele containing per- 
fectly clear fluid; the sac of this was removed. The inguinal 
canal was then laid open and was found to contain a thick- 
walled hernial sac. On laying this open there escaped a 
quantity of brown fluid, bile-stained and without much 
odour. A portion of small gut, itself uninjured, was adhe- 
rent to the sac. The incision was thereupon prolonged 
vertically upwards for about three inches, completely open- 
ing the abdominal cavity. A piece of small gut was at once 
brought to the surface presenting on its free edge a zigzag 
rent about three-quarters of an inch in length with mucous 
membrane pouting. There was some recent lymph on a 
coil of small gut which presented. The rent was unitec— 
the mucous edges with five interrupted silk sutures and the 
serous and the muscular coats with 11 Lembert’s stitches. 
The abdominal cavity was then flushed out with hot water, 
the intestines were returned, and a Keith’s glass tube was 
placed in the upper angle of the wound; the hernial sac 
was removed and the peritoneum was sutured with catgut. 
The cut edges of the internal oblique and transversalis 
were united to Poupart's ligament by two kangaroo 
tendon sutures. The cut edges of the external oblique 
were adjusted to each other in the same way. Fishing 
gut was used for the skin sutures. A rubber tube was 
placed in the scrotum. The patient returned to bed 
in a fair condition after the operation which lasted 
altogether about one and a quarter hours. On April 1st 
he had vomited seven times since the operation 
green, thin, bilious fluid. Nutrient enemata were returned 
during the night; he had retained one, however, that 
morning. He complained of much pain in the abdomen. 
The pulse was 102 and the temperature was normal. The 
tongue was dry in the centre; it was not coated. The glass 
drainage-tube was removed and two rubber ones were 
substituted. On the 2nd the vomiting had ceased and the 
patient felt better. The pulse was 84 and the temperature 
was normal. He was given a little peptonised milk by the 
mouth. The wound was dressed and looked well. Nutrient 
enemata was given every six hours and were well retained. 
These were continued until the 5th, after which the patient 
was fed entirely by the mouth. His abdominal condition 
throughout was satisfactory. The stitches were removed 
from the wound on the 8th and all drainage was dis- 
continued by the 18th. The bowels acted three times on 
the 3rd and after that daily for a week. His convalescence 
was slightly prolonged by some bronchitis from which he 
was apparently suffering at the time of the accident. 

CASE 2. Ruptured kidney; nephrectomy; recovery.—A 
man, aged 57 years, a coachman, was admitted into St 
George’s Hospital on May 4th, 1898. He stated that whilst 
loading some luggage on the top of an omnibus he lost his 
balance and fell from the roof tothe ground. On admission 
he was very collapsed ; he was ashy grey in colour and the 
surface of his body was cold and sweating. His pulse was 
very weak and there were signs of internal hemorrhage. 
The house surgeon passed a catheter a few hours after his 
admission and drew off urine, which at first was quite 
clear but afterwards consisted of nearly pure blood. Mr. 
Turner diagnosed a ruptured kidney and decided to operate. 
An incision six inches in length was made through the right 
semilunar line in order at the same time to ascertain the 
condition of the other abdominal viscera. There was con- 
siderable retro-peritoneal extravasation of blood which was 
partly encircling the ascending colon. The kidney was 
exposed by an incision to the outer side of the latter and 
was with difficulty discovered owing to the masses of blood- 
clot with which itstorn fragments were surrounded. It was 
found torn in half transversely with several minor 


lacerations of its surface. The cut peritoneum along the 
outer side of the colon was stitched to the parietal 
incision in order as far as possible to shut off the general 
peritoneal cavity. The patient was very collapeed aiter the 
operation but recovered after a hypodermic injection of 
strychnine and digitalin. He vomi once or twice after 
the anæsthetic but not again after the afternoon of May 65th. 
His urine was clear by the 6th and he passed some 56 ounces. 
His pulse was tense and varied between 75 and 90. His 
temperature was 99° F. in the morning and about 100° at night. 
There was considerable tension on the stitches uniting the 
nephrectomy wound but otherwise his condition was in every 
way eatisfactory. On the eighth day after the operation 
some suppuration was present in the stitch tracks and the 
skin around was an and inflamed ; the stitches were 
consequently removed ; there was no gaping of the wound 
after they were taken out. During the afternoon the patient 
had a violent attack of coughing, the edges of the wound 
were burst open, and some intestine protruded into the 
dressings. This was replaced, the wound was sutured with 
fishing-gut, and a drainage-tube was re-ineerted. The 
patient was practically none the worse for this contre- 
temps. There was never any symptom of peritonitis, his 
chief trouble during the next fortnight being an attack 
of bronchitis, of which the fit of coughing was the 
onset. On the 27th there was a little pus and blood in 
the urine. The bladder was washed out with a solution 
of sulphate of quinine and the urine afterwards re- 
mifned clear. The stitches were all removed by the 3ist 
aud the abdominal wound healed without further incident. 
He was up and about the ward on June 20th and was dis- 
charged from the hospital on July 12th. The amount of 
urea and the quantity of urine passed were from time to time 
carefully estimated. He passed 2:45 per cent. of urea on 
May 11tb and 2:6 per cent. on the 13th and 18th; at a later 
date the percentage was 2'3. He passed 56 ounces of urine 
on May 6th, 78 ounces on the 8th, 68 ounces on the 9th, and 
64 ounces on the 10th. The amount of urine depended 
largely on the amount of fluid taken, varying from 40 to 8 
ounces during the last ten days of his stay in the hospital ; 
when he was on ordinary diet the amount averaged some 
45 ounces. When last seen (June, 1899) the patient was 
quite well and had been pursuing his work ever since his 
discharge. 

CasE 3. Ruptured kidney and liver.—A man, aged 2 
years, was admitted into St. George's Hospital on April 1st, 
1898. He was struck on the right side of the abdomen by 
the pole of an omnibus whilst crossing the road. He fell 
and was unable to rise and was taken to the hospital at 
once. On admission he was extremely collapsed, pale. 
sweating, and well-nigh pulseless. Much tenderness was 
complained of over the right lower ribs, but no crepitus or 
other sign of fracture was detected. There was some 
bruising of the right loin. The urine passed was almost 
pure blood. His general condition was such as to contra- 
indicate any operation. The next day he had improved; 
the urine contained blood but in less quantities. There was 
some tenderness over the upper part of the abdomen and the 
right lower ribs. He was very thirsty and complained of 
pain in the back. He vomited on the night of admission 
and again the following morning. His pulse was 108 and 
good. His temperature, which had been sub-normal on 
the day of admission, was now 98°F. The following 
day it had risen to 996° and the patient seemed 
scarcely so well. Towards evening he became worse; 
he was thirsty and restless; the abdomen became distended 
and dulness was noticed on the right side and right 
flank. The patient was continually vomiting and his tem- 
perature had risen to 100 3“; the pulse was 112. The bowels 
had not acted in spite of an enema. Mr. Turner decided to 
open the abdomen. This was accordingly done by an inci- 
sion in the right semilunar line. There was no 5 
A large extravasation of blood was found behind the peri- 
toneum all round the kidney and ascending colon, the latter 
of which was black in colour owing to extravasation of blood 
underneath its peritoneal coat. Some free blood was present 
within the peritoneum in the pelvis; this was removed and 
was due to a laceration of the liver and was not of recent 
origin. All hemorrhage from this source had obviously 
stopped. The retro-peritoneal extravasation of blood was 
very extensive, going behind the peritoneum right over the 
great vessels and surrounding the sympathetic plexuses about 
the aorta. A drainage tube was inserted and the external 
wound was closed. The patient recovered fairly well from 
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the shock of the operation, but continued to vomit and his 
urine still contained blood. Ona April 5th he seemed much 
better and had vomited but once. The laparotomy wound 
looked well, there was no distension in the abdomen, and his 
temperature, which had been 102°, fell to normal. He was 
given food by the mouth and it seemed as if he had a fair 
prospect This improvement was not, however, 
maintained, and although his bowels acted daily after the 6th 
ritonitis, the abdomen throughout 
to be troubled by vomiting and 
He was transfused on the 
He died on the 
morning of the 10th, nine days after the accident and one 


of recovery. 


and he had no signs o 
being soft, he continu 
hiccough and gradually sank. 
%h but only with temporary benefit. 


week after the operation. 


Necropsy.—Post-mortem examination showed the absence of 
peritonitis and retro-peritoneal extravasation of blood, chiefly 


on the right side, about the upper end of the kidney and 
This extended in 


behind the cæcum and as ending colon. 
diminished quantity to the neighbourhood of the left kidney, 
which was normal. The right kidney was much lacerated, 
part of the medulla and cortex being in a state of pulp. 


There was some pneumonia, chiefly on the left side, and 
about half a pint of sanious flaid was found in the right 


pleural cavity. 


CASE 4. Ruptured pancreas and duodenum.—A girl, 
aged 17 years, was run over by a cab, the wheel passing over 
She was admitted into St. George’s Hospital 
on May 29th, 1898, under the care of Mr. Turner, with signs 
of grave abdominal injury. She was much collapsed and the 
abdominal wall was rigid, tender, and bruised. There was 
Imme- 
diate laparotomy was performed. A rent of the serous and 
muscular coats of the ascending colon was found and sutured. 
penetration of the cavity of this portion 
of the bowel, but on exposing the duodenum a rupture of its 
covered. 
This was sutured by means of Lembert’s stitches and the 
abdominal cavity was cleansed and closed. The patient 
never completely rallied from the shock of the accident and 


her abdomen. 


considerable abdominal pain and she had vomited. 


There was no actual 
second portion of about the size of a sixpence was 


operation and died the next day. 


Necropsy.—Post-mortem examination showed absence of 
peritonitis. The head of the pancreas was smashed and 
formed a pulpy mass with much extravasated blood that had 
come from the portal vein; this blood tracked round the 


right kidney and adrenal body, passing along to the tail of 
The injaries of the ascending colon and the 


the pancreas. 
d um were as described above. 

Case 5. Traumatic volvulus of the small intestine; 
laparotomy ; recovery.—A boy, aged seven years, was 
admitted into the Seamen’s Hospital. Greenwich, on 


July 25th, 1891, having fallen from a height of 12 feet 


the pole of a boat and then into the river mud. He 
was much collapsed and vomited several times. He soon 
became restless, with abdominal and tenderness 
referred chiefly to the right iliac fossa. The vomiting con- 
tinued and acquired a fecal odour. Mr. Turner was sent 
for, and some 24 hours after the accident he opened the 
abdominal cavity. There was no evidence of any rupture of 
the intestine and no general peritonitis Was present. A mass 
of entangled intestines (Meum) was felt to the left of the 
middle line. This was easily unravelled. On examining the 
intestine two collapsed, flattened parts, one foot and two 
feet in length and separated from each by about four feet of 
intervening intestine, were discovered. The collapsed gut 
at either end passed abruptly into the neighbouring intes- 
tine. There was no tear or rent found in either mesentery 
of omentam and no band of any kind was discovered. There 
was no further vomiting after the operation. Flatus was 
passed on the second day and the bowels acted naturally 
on the eighth day. The patient made an uninterrupted 
recovery. . 

Remarks by Mr. TURNER.—In Case 1 there was rupture of 
the small bowel within the abdominal cavity. The adherent 
bowel in the hernial sac was uninjured, but by its fixation it 
allowed the neighbouring ooil to be crushed against the brim 
of the pelvis. Before operation the rapid swelling of the 
scrotum, due to the acute hydrocele, appeared to indicate 
rupture of the bowel within the hernial sac. The successful 
issue of the case was no doubt due to the more or less 
empty condition of the bowel ruptured and to the compara- 
tively early operation. The ical cure of the hernia and 


1 This care was shown at the Medical Society of London on 
Oct. 23rd, 1892. y 


the hydrocele when the man was seen some months after the 
operation appeared to be complete, but as the operation for 
thə radical cure was of necessity a rough-and-ready pro- 
ceeding it was thought advisable to order a light truss to 
be worn. . 

Of the two cases of ruptured kidney the one associated 
with a rupture of the liver (Case 3) was first admitted and 
it was from observation of this case that I decided on 
nephrectomy in Case 2. The patient in Case 3 appeared to 
die worn out by perpetual vomiting, although there was 
nothing to account for this except the extensive retro- 
peritoneal extravasation of blood. Actual bleeding from the 
ruptured kidney had evidently stopped at the time of the 
laparotomy. The intra-peritoneal hemorrhage from the 
rupture of the liver had been trifling and had also ceased. 
The cause of the persistent vomiting in the absence of all 
peritonitis is not easy to determine, but I am inclined to 
think that the large nervous plexuses at the back of the 
abdomen ‘surrounded by clotted blood may have had some- 
thing to do with it. I selected the abdominal rather than 
the lumbar incision for both operations, as although 
it appeared certain that the kidney in each case was 
injured it was by no means certain that this was 
the only viscus hurt. The collapse, pain, and vomiting were 
quite compatible with a concomitant injury of the bowel 
and in one of the cases a rupture of the liver previously un- 
suspected was detected. If a surgeon can absolutely 
sure that the kidney is the only viscus injured he should 
doubtless choose the lumbar incision, but an injury suff- 
ciently grave to rupture a kidney may very possibly have 
injared some other of the abdominal contents, and for this 
reason the abdominal method seems to me to be the better 
one, allowing, too, as it does, an examination of the opposite 
side before a nephrectomy is decided upon. Only those 
cases which threaten to prove fatal from bæmorrhage demand 
primary nephrectomy. In both the present cases there was 

istinct and rapidly progressing dulness in the flank on 
the injured side, and this should undoubtedly be looked 
for as a valuable guide as to the necessity for explora- 
tion. 

Case 4 is perhaps worthy of record insomuch that the 
pancreas was ruptured, an organ that is stated in some text- 
books to be the exception to the rule that all the intra- 
abdominal viscera are liable to injury. The case illustrates, 
too, the multiplicity of these injuries, an argument in favour 
of abdominal over loin incisions even when the kidney is 
known to be injured. 

The preceding cases, together with one of traumatic 
volvulus of the small intestine (Case 5), in which a 
successful laparotomy was performed, formed the text 
for some clinical lectures I gave last summer on Some 
Injuries of the Abdomen without External Wound. It must 
often be difficult for a surgeon to decide in such cases when 
he will operate and when be will hold his hand, and to lay 
down any general rules on the subject is all but impossible. 
Kach case must be judged on its own merits. Everyone must 
be familiar with cases of grave abdominal injury that bave 
recovered without operative interference and museum 
specimens showing repair of ruptured solid viscera are 
common. When, however, it would seem a hollow viscus 
is injured or that fatal hsemorrhage is threatening the 
surgeon’s duty of exploration is a clear one, unless indeed 
the attendant shock and collapse are such as to render 


operation hopeless. 


LEEDS GENERAL INFIRMARY. 
A CASE OF KYPHOTIC PELVIS.! 
(Under the care of Dr. J. B. HELLIER.) 

THE frequency of the kyphotic pelvis is not great. Klien? — 
estimates that it is present once in 6016 labours. The risk 
to the mother is indicated by Neugebauer’s statistics.“ He 
collected 196 cases of labour in which kyphotic pelvis was 
present, occurring in 113 women; of these 113 patients 46 
died. It is probable that in a very large proportion of these 
death was due to sepsis, and the mortality, if calculated 
from cases occurring in recent years, would doubtless be 


1 A paper on this case was read before the Leeds and West Riding 
Medico-Chirurgical Society on March 2nd, 1900. 
2 Archiv für Gynäkologie. vol. 1.. part 1, 1895. 
3 Monatsschrift für Geburtshülfe und Gy: äkologie, vol. i., part 4. 
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much lower, and it has been put at 12 per cent. The 
mortality of the child is about 40 per cent. 

A married woman, aged 43 years, was admitted into the 
Leeds General Infirmary on Christmas Day, 1899, after 
having been 24 hours in labour. She had had two confine- 
ments about 20 years previously ; the first child was a breech 
presentation and was stillborn, and the second appears to 
have been delivered by craniotomy. On admission the 
patient was found to have angular curvature of the spine 
in the lumbo-sacral region and also lateral curvature. She 
attributed the spinal curvature to injury from a fall in 
infancy. She was much exhausted and vomited any food which 
she tried to take. The uterus was in a condition of tonic 
spasm, was very prominent, and felt as hard as a large solid 
myoma. No fœtal heart could be heard and the foetal parts 
could not be made out. The patient’s expression was 
anxious and the pulse was 160. On vaginal examination it 
was found that the head was presenting in the first position, 
but was firmly impacted against the pelvic outlet. The 
narrowness of the pubic arch and the approximation of the 
ischial spines and tuberosities were very marked. Before 
admission vigorous but futile efforts had been made to 
deliver with forceps. After the vulva and perineum had been 
shaved and disinfected the head was perforated and the 
child was then delivered without difficulty by means of 
Barnes's cranioclast. There was no further diffculty with 
the case and there was no evidence of septic infection and 
she made an excellent recovery. 

After labour the following measurements were taken: 
distances between the iliac spines and the iliac crests, 
9} inches and 10 inches respectively; external conjugate 


Reproduction of photograph of patient with scolio-kyphotic pelvis. 
Shows lumbo-sacral kyphosis and lateral curve of spine. 


diameter, 84 inches; oblique conjugate diameter, 54 inches; 
and distances between the ischial tuberosities and the ischial 
spines, 11 inches and 13 inches respectively. The left ischial 
tuberosity was more prominent than the right and there was 


evidently some asymmetry in the pelvis, so that the case 
might perhaps be most correctly described as scolio-kyphotic 
pelvis. The child was well developed. Illustrations repro- 
duced from photographs of the patient are bere given with a 
diagrammatic sketch of the narrowed pelvic outlet. 


Fic. 2. 


Reproduction of photograph of same patient, showing the lumbo- 


sacral kyphosis and the somewhat pendulous abdomen. The 
appearance of the mamma is caused by a belladonna plaster. 


Remarks by Dr. HELLIER.—The above example of pelvic 
contraction is recorded because of its great rarity. With 
antero-posterior contraction of the pelvic brim we are 
familiar, but transverse contraction of the pelvic outlet is 
very rarely seen by English practitioners. In 1895 I reported 
a sporadic case of osteomalacia ‘ occurring in Leeds in which 
the whole pelvis was compressed, but I have not heard of 
à case of kyphotic pelvis in this district. Kyphotio pelvis 
is readily recognised : the head enters the brim easily, the 
conjugate diameter being augmented ; it descends into the 
pelvis without much trouble, but it then becomes impacted on 
the pelvic floor against the ischial spines and tuberoaities. 
This particular deformity is associated with, and is the conse- 
quence of, angular curvature of the spine, as in the case here 
given. At first sight the connexion between angular 
curvature of the spine and transverse contraction of the 
pelvic outlet is not obvious, but the sabject was well worked 
out by Breisky in 1865. The kyphosis of the spine mast 
occur early in life and must be low down, and the deformity 
of the pelvis is then produced by the alteration in the direc- 
tion of the forces acting upon the pelvis during the early years 
of development. The angular curvature throws the centre of 
gravity forwards. If the curvature were at the upper part of 
the spine a compensatory lordosis would occur in the lumbar 
region, but as the curvature is in the lumbo-sacral region 
compensation can only be obtained by the pelvis being 


4 THe Lancet, March 30th, 1895, p. 807. 
5 Winckel: Lehrbuch der Geburtshülfe, zweite Auflage, S. 443. 
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ben tiited into a more horizontal position. In the normal] But in the kyphotic pelvis the resultant forces act in the 


i individual the sacral promontory tends to sink downwards | other way. The sacrum is pressed backwards, the coocyx is 
Mat and forwards and there is a physiological flattening of the | tilted forwards, and the conjugate diameter at the brim is 
Per pelvis seen as the infant grows to maturity, and in rickety | increased. Also, there is a rotation of the innominate bones. 
n and yielding pelves the flattening becomes pathological. | These are so rotated that while the transverse diameter 


Fic. 3. 


Diagrammatic sh®:ch of head e at outlet of normal 
pelvis. 


Fic. 4. 


d a 1 
Diagrammatic sketch of the contracted outlet of kyphotic pelvis, 
with impaction of head against ischial spines. 


of the brim may be increased, the ischial tuberosities are 
approximated, the ischial pre come near together, and the 
pubic arch is narrowed, and there may be obvious rostration 
at the pubes. The pressure of the femora on the acetabula 
in this abnormal position of the pelvis helps to compress 
the pelvis transversely. These points are well illustrated in 
the case now described. 

As regards treatment in the above case the use of for 
was contra-indicated by the extreme contraction of “the 
outlet. Symphysiotomy was also out of the question and 
Ceesarean section was contra-indicated by the existence of 
impaction of the head, by the tonic spasm of the uterus and 
the exhausted condition of the patient, and by the history of 
an indefinite amount of instrumental interference. The 
treatment indicated was obviously craniotomy, and this at 
the outlet of the pelvis is a much easier and safer measure 
than craniotomy at the brim. 


PRINCE ALFRED HOSPITAL, SYDNEY. 


A CASE OF STRANGULATED INGUINAL HERNIA IN AN 
INFANT, AGED 14 Days. 


(Under the care of Dr. CHARLES MACLAURIN.) 


THE occurrence of strangulated inguinal hernia in very 
young children is extremely rare, in spite of the fact that 
congenital inguinal hernia is very common. The explanation 
of the rarity of strangulation in these young subjects is to be 
found in the softness at this early age of the structures 
at the neck of the sac. For the relief of these cases 
when seen early a very useful method is to place the 
child on his back, with the pelvis raised high on a pillow so 
that the blood may return from the hernia. Mr. Edmund 
Owen! mentions a case in which he suspended the child by 
the feet, ‘‘the top of his head jast resting on the bed. The 
bowel had been strangulated for many hours, during which 
time he had been constantly vomiting. The boy slept com- 
fortably in this inverted position and the bowel quickly went 
back.” 

A male infant, aged 14 days, had a congenital right 
inguinal hernia. When he was seven days old he was 
circumcised (not by Dr. MacLaurin) and unavailing efforts 
were made to retain the rupture by a wool-skein in the 
usually accepted manner. On Nov. 27th of last year the 
hernia came down and became irreducible, apparently caus- 
ing abdominal pain. The child passed three motions that 
day. On the 28th he became much worse and the mother 
took him to the Prince Alfred Hospital, where be was admitted 
after a few momente’ attempt at reduction by taxis, no 
impression having been made upon the tumour. 

When Dr. MacLaurin saw the child on the same afternoon 
the hernia had been irreducible for 36 hours. It appeared as 
a tense, shining, edematous mass of the size of a duck’s egg; 
it was fluctuating, very tender, and occupied and greatly 
distended the right side of the scrotum and was without 
impulse on crying. There had been no motion for nearly 24 
hours and there was no vomiting, but there was considerable 
distension of the abdomen. Under chloroform a brief attem 
at taxis failed. Dr. MacLaurin therefore cut down on the 
external oblique, exposing the external ring and a thin layer 
like tissue-paper which represented the sac and its coverings. 
It is interesting to note that the cremasterio fibres though 
spread out were well developed even at that early age. 
nicking the sac with the knife-point about half an ounce of 
serum escaped. Dr. MacLaurin then slit up the sac and the 
external oblique together as far as the internal ring (the 
patient’s condition did not admit of any more exact dif- 
ferentiation of parts), thus exposing the whole inguinal canal, 
in order to get room for the manipulation of the tiny struc- 
tures concerned. The sac contained about four or five inches 
of small intestine, probably ileum ; had it been jejunum there 
would doubtless have been early vomiting. Tbis was dis- 
tended, red, congested, showing numerons dilated venules 
and devoid of peristaltic movement. Some mesentery was in 
the sac and showed a similar congestion. The intestine 


1 Surgical Diseases of Children, 1897, Third edition, p. 353. 
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could neither be pulled out nor passed in. 
several flakes of lymph on its surface. 
The internal ring, which was the compressing agent, was 


There were 


remarkably firm for a child of the age of the patient and |. 


appeared to be a thin, tight band of fibrous consistence. 
The conjoined tendon, in fact, was better marked than it is 
in many adults. It was necessary to nick the ring in two 
places, firatly externally and then above, before the intestines 
could be returned. It was then closed with two formalised 
catgut sutures and the slit in the external oblique was 
stitched up with a running suture of the same material. 
The sac was left in situ, as owing to the child's bad condi- 
tion it seemed inadvisable to prolong the operation beyond 
what was necessary for saving life. 

As soon as the child's reflexes had returned a tea-spoonful 
of castor oil was given, which operated in less than 12 hours. 
On the next day the temperature was 103° F. and the wound 
looked a little red, so Dr. MacLaurin cut some of the skin- 
sutures without removing them. A little thin serum escaped 
and the temperature then fell to normal, the wound uniting 
without further trouble. The stitches were removed on the 
tenth day. 

Remarks by Dr. MACLAURIN.— Possibly a recurrence will 
take place, but there is fair reason to hope that if so the use 
of a trass will cure this case, as it has cured so many in early 
infancy. Bo far, I believe, there has been no sign of recur- 
rence. The noteworthy features appear to be as follows. 

1. The failure of circumcision to prevent a grave relapse of 
the hernia. This is in accordance with my former expe- 
rience, that, as a general rule, circumcision has little or no 
curative effect upon a rupture. 

2. The failure of the wool-truss.“ Here again this 
tallies entirely with my personal „ The wool- 
truss I have found difficult to apply, dirty, and often 
ineffective ; while on the score of expense it is in the long 
Tan not much preferable even to the series of vulcanite 
trusses which a growing child requires. A well-fitting 
vulcanite truss can be worn day and night for a long time 
and gives no anxiety once the skin under it is toughened. 
in most cases it will cure the hernia if applied before the 
age of three or four years. 

3. The remarkable strength and well-defined condition of 
the conjoined tendon and borders of the internal ring 
generally. Personally I have never seen them so well 
developed in so young a child. It seems remarkable that if 
the internal ring closes when the internal oblique contracts 
‘a child with such well-defined arcuate fibres and conjoined 
tendon should have had a hernia; but, granted a hernia, 
this development appears to explain the strangulation. The 
hernia descended and became nipped somehow; the gut 
above became partially paralysed, permitting bacteria to 
enter the peritoneum through the intestinal walle, and peri- 
tonitis began, causing the usual reflex contraction of the 
abdominal muscles; this nipped the descended hernia still 
more tightly between the conjoined tendon and Poupart’s 
ligament, and caused absolute strangulation. On the 
restoration of the intestinal activity the bacteria in the 
peritoneum—only the advanced guard, as it were, of the 
invading army—-were killed by that membrane and the child 
recovered. 

4. The early age at which strangulation occurred. I 
-connect this with the unusual development of the conjoined 
tendon, as explained above. There does not appear to be 
any recorded instance of strangulation at such an early age. 
I understand that Dr. A. MacOormick of Sydney has operated 
on a somewhat similar case in very early infancy, but I can 
find no record of any other instance, at least with regard to 
inguinal hernia. Mr. G. A. Wright of Manchester had a case 
in which the age of the patient was three weeks, and 
Haslewood had one at the same age.“ Strangulated umbilical 
hernia at birth is much less uncommon; it is, of course, 
occasionally caused by the midwife’s thread. 


2 Ashby and Wright: Diseases of Children, p. 158. 


Bristol MEDICAL Dramatic CLus.—The mem- 
bers of the Bristol Medical Dramatic Club celebrated their 
twenty-third anniversary by the production, at All Saints’ 
Hall, Clifton, on April 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th. and 28th, of Mr. 
J. M. Barrie’s comedy The Professor's Love Story. The piece 
was well acted and there was a large audience each 
evening. It is hoped that there will be a substantial sum to 
be divided between the Royal Infirmary ani the General 
Hospital. 


Medcal Societies. 


CLINICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Echibition of Cases. 


A MEETING of this society was held on April 27ch, Sir R. 
DouG.Las POWELL, the President, being in the chair. 
Dr. NORMAN DALTON exhibited a case of Aortic Regurgitant 


Murmur beard in the Pulmonary Area. The patient was a man, 
aged 26 years. The 


points of interest apart from the physical 
signs were (1) that the patient had never had rheumatic fever 


and that the endocarditis was due to scarlet fever with 


nephritis at the age of 14 years; (2) that the man had 
remained undeveloped since the scarlet fever, having no hair 
on his face; and (3) that he had been under observation by 
different observers for three years and that the physical 
signs had always been the same. The heart’s culness 
was enlarged but did not extend behind the sternum. 
On auscultation a diastolic together with a systolic bruit 
and an accentuated second sound were heard at the third 
left costo-sternal articulation. This diastolic bruit was not 
conducted downwards, but was well heard under the clavicle 
and all over the back.. There was also a diastolic thrill in 
the situation of the diastolic bruit. Otber points of less 
consequence were the presence of a long systolic bruit at the 
apex, a spleen large from infarctions, and a condition of 
contracted large white kidney. A diastolic murmur in that 
position should mean pulmonary regurgitation, probably of 
congenital origin, particularly as the patient was so ill- 
developed ; but this could scarcely be the case because there 
was no cyanosis and the heart trouble dated from tbe age of 
14 years.—The PRESIDENT referred to a case of pulmonary 
regurgitation which had been brought before the Olinical 
Society of London some years ago. He had seen several 
cases of pulmonary regurgitation, all of which bad arisen 
secondarily to mitral stenosis. In regard to the case before 
the society he would like to ask if the diastolic murmur bad 
come on subsequently to mitral disease or not. The splenic 
infarction in this case was very suggestive of there having 
been originally mitral stenosis, in which disease infarction 
was common, but it was comparatively rare in aortic 
regurgitation.— Dr. C. W. CHAPMAN thougbt that the loud- 
ness of the second pulmonary sound rather negatived the 
idea that the case was one of pulmonary regurgitation. — 
Dr. NORMAN DALTON, in reply, said that be still thought 
the case was one of aortic regurgitation. He thought the 
abnormal position of the heart, owing to pericardial 
adhesions, explained the abnormal position of the bruit. 

Dr. S. H. HABERSHON exhibited a case of Tuberculous 
Glands in the Anterior Mediastinum, with Radiographs. 
The patient was a boy, aged about 14 years, who exhibited 
the signs of a mediastinal tumour. Over the anterior medias- 
tinum a venous hum could be heard; and when the patient's 
head was thrown back there were signs of venous obstruction. 
The Interest of the case was two-fold: (1) the utility of the 
radiograph; and (2) the question of operation in such 
cases.—Dr. HABERSHON, in reply to the PRESIDENT, 
said that he did not favour operative treatment in such 
cases. He thought that sea air and general treatment were 
better. 

Mr. W. H. BATTLE exhibited a patient two years after 
Removal of Malignant Growth of the Skull, showing the 
amount of repair, kc. The patient, a married woman, aged & 
years, was under treatment at the Royal Free Hospital more 
than two years ago for a recurring tumour of the forehead, 
the first sigos of which had been noticed eight years 
previously. The growth for which she required treatment 
at that time had only appeared for two years before. 
The tumour (which was shown to the society and was 
now in the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England) measured four and a half inches from side 
to side, three inches from above downwards, and pro- 
jected three and a half inches from the level of the skin. 
It bled freely at times. Operations bad been done in three 
stages: (1) removal of the very vascular soft growth ; (2) 
removal of the underlying bone, which had been pene 
by the tumour at one point and at other points eaten away ; 
and (3) grafting of the dura mater when it had become 
covered with granulations. Microscopically the growth was & 
spheroidal-celled carcinoma. The operation scar was firm, 
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without any bone in it. Sbe was in good bealth and six 

weeks ago gave birth to another child. 

Dr. HARRY OAMPBBLL exhibited a case allied to Reckling- 
hausen’s Disease. The patient was 15 years of age and six 
years ago was admitted into a home witb angular curvature. 
Two years ago the paraplegia had come on; the legs were 
now rigid with excessive myotatic irritability. The glands 
in the axilla and supra-clavicular regions were enlarged. In 
certain regions, but especially in the right humeral region, 
the right posterior thorax, and to a less extent the left humeral 
region, were nodular masses apparently consisting of hyper- 
trophied subcutaneous tissue somewhat tender to the touch. 
The skin was very loose where the nodular masses were most 

ced. The skin over the right forearm also was very 
ba asd here there was some subcutaneous h rophy. 
The skin was pigmented, the Pem appearing in patches 
varying from light yellow to dark brown and in size from a 
pin-point to several square inches. It was most marked over 
the subcutaneous masses, the colour being deepest where the 
masses were thickest. Since admission the disease had 
steadily advanced. The right hand was oongenitally 
deformed. The third and fourth fingers and their meta- 
bones were fairly normal but the remaining phalanges 
metacarpal bones were remarkably mobile, as though 
their several joints were devoid of ligaments. The patient 
was perfecctly intelligent. The three symptoms of Reckling- 
bausen’s disease were thus presented—viz., pigmentation, 
multiple neuromata, and molluscum masses.—The PRESIDENT 
thought there were serious objections to calling a disease by 
the name of an individual and asked if it were not possible to 
avoid this.—Dr. H. D. ROLLESTON remarked that it would 
be very difficult to find an alternative name which would 
indicate the divers features of this disease. Such a name 
woald certainly be more cumbersome. Dr. Campbell's case 
showed some of the features of Recklinghausen’s disease. 
These cases were very 5 They were probably due 
to some congenital aberration of the mesoblast, and especi- 
ally of that part of it which came in contact with the 
epiblast, as shown by the pigmentation, neuro-fibromata, 
and molluscum lesions. The mesoblastic defects were again 
evidenced by the tendency to the development of sarcoma, 
and the case which he recorded had died from this 
disease. Mr. CLEMENT Lucas referred to a case under his 
care of a young woman, about 26 years of age, who had been 
from a pigmented mass of skin ging from the 
buttock. This he had removed and found that the structure 
consisted of fibrous growths in the superficial layers of the 
areolar tissue, with large veins running through them. He 
had also seen similar cases.—Mr. W. H. BATTLE referred to 
a case having some of the features of Dr. Oampbell’s 
case in which the patient presented a large mass like 
molluscum fibrosum extending from hip to knee-joint. This 
patient also had several swellings like the one before tbe 
society.—Dr. CAMPBELL, in reply, thought the suggestion of 
the disease being a developmental error was a very probable 
one and was supported by the curious malformation pre- 
sented by the hands. The suggestion of operation needed 
very careful consideration. 

Dr. H. A. LEDIARD exhibited a case of Successful 
Excision of a Sabclavian Aneurysm on Jan. 21st. Ligature 
of the first part of the subclavian had been done on 
April 14th, 1899, without benefit. The first part of the 
axillary was also tied on August 4th without result. The 
arm betame useless and painful, so that interference was 
imperative. Two and a quarter inches of the collar-bone were 
removed prior to the excision of the aneurysm and the 
5 only lasted three - quarters of an hour. Recovery of 

arm was almost immediate and the wound healed with- 
out trouble. The aneurysm was as large as a hen's egg and 
the under surface of the clavicle was somewhat worn from 


Sir HUGH Brevor exhibited a case of Diffuse Lipomata 
of the Limbs. The patient was a woman, about 45 years 
of age, and the leading feature of the case was the 
enormous size of the legs owing to the fatty deposit.— 
In reply to the PRESIDENT as to whether any treatment 
had been ado he said that in view of the apparent 
atrophy in region of the thyroid gland in this 
5 he had tried the administration of thyroid extract, 

grains a day for two weeks. No bad symptoms had 
arisen and already there was a slight diminution in size of 
the limbe. 

Dr. NORMAN DALTON exhibited a case of a boy, aged 12 
years, with (apparently) Tuberculous Mediastinal Glands 
pressing on the Right Lung. He had a tuberculous 


aspect and well-marked remittent fever. The physical 
signs of importance were dulness over the upper half 
of the sternum and over the adjacent portion of the 
right lung. The veins over the front of the chest 
were dilated and when the head was retracted the 
veins in the neck stood out prominently. There was a 
rather large gland in the left axilla and the superficial 
epigastric veins were a little large, but nothing could be 
felt in the abdomen. The tuberculous family history was 
not positive, and in the last fortnight the physical signs had 
increased almost too rapidly for tuberculous glands, so that, 
while it was still most likely that the mass was tuber- 
culous, it was not quite certain that it was so, for sar- 
comatous or lymph-adenomatous growths extending from 
the mediastinum into the lung by the side of the 
bronchi would produce the same physical signs.—Dr. 
H. A. CALEY questioned whether the mediastinal growth 
was tuberculous. It seemed to him quite as probable 
that it was lymph-adenomatous and this was quite as 
consistent with the temperature.—Dr. A. WHITFIELD sug- 
gested that an examination of the blood would probably 
throw considerable light upon the case. He agreed with the 
last speaker, and if leucocytosis were present it would confirm 
the diagnosis of lymph-adenoma. As far as his experience 
went tuberculous lesions were not attended by leuco- 
cytosis.—Dr. HABERSHON thought that a radiograph would 

d considerably in the diagnosis of the case. Part of 
the dulness he believed was due to condensation of the lung. 
He also inclined to the view of lymph-adenoma and thought 
that some of the dulness was due to the extension of this 
growth along the bronchus into the lung.—Dr. NORMAN 
DALTON, in reply, remarked that he had in mind the 
possibility of lymph-adenoma and that view was favoured by 
the rapid growth of the mediastinal lesion. The family 
history had at first misled him. 

Dr. T. D. SavILL exhibited a case of Macular Leprosy 
improving under chaulmougra oil. The patient was an 
intelligent lad, aged 14 years, born in Demerara. He 
had left that place and come to England at the age 
of 11 years. The disease began when he was 10 years 
of age, with erythematous and pigmented patches slightly 
raised, scattered in different parts of the body, for 
the most part symmetrically. The patient said that 
he had been unable to feel in most of these patches, 
and he had had other places where there was no pigment 
or erythema which were also without feeling. The 
patient presented the appearance of a half-caste. At the 

resent time there were scattered over the arms and legs a 
series of ovoid, slightly pigmented are. These are were 
quite flat and presented no alteration in texture at the 

resent time; and in many of them the pigment had almost 
disappeared: Both the ulnar nerves (but especially the left) 
were thickened ; they had previously been more so. The 
chief interest of the case lay in the administration of chaul- 
mougra oil. The patient had taken this remedy for nearly 
a year in gradually increasing doses, beginning with 12 drops 
daily until now he was taking 100 capsuleg, each containing 
four minims of the oil, 400 minims per diem. The swelling 
and erythema had entirely gone and the pigment was fast 
disappearing. No anssthesia could anywhere be made out. 
These immense doses of the remedy did not upset either 
the digestion or the general health of the patient. 

Mr. CHARTERS SYMONDS exhibited a patient, aged 47 
years, from whom he had Removed the Entire Clavicle in 
February, 1899. The patient was a carpenter and all the 
movements of the arm were perfect. The growth proved to 
be a spindle-celled sarcoma. 

Dr. Percy Kipp exhibited a case of New Growth of the 
Base of the Skull with Unilateral Paralysis of the Cranial 
Nerves. Practically all the cranial nerves on one side had 
been affected excepting the vagus and spinal accessory. This 
patient bad optic neuritis on one side only—a feature 
usual in such cases which had been pointed out by Dr. 
H. O. Bastian. 

Dr. StCLAIR THOMSON exhibited the case of a man with 
One-sided Paralysis of the Soft Palate, probably diphtheritic 
in origin. This symptom was a rare one and when present 
was usually associated with paralysis of the vocal cord of 
the same side, as the nerve-supply of the levator palati and 
some of the muscles which close the glottis were derived 
from the same nucleus; but in this case there was no 
paralysis of the larynx. Six weeks ago the patient had 
had what he called a ‘‘quinsy, which burst,” but it was 
probably diphtheritic and the lesion a peripheral neuritis. 

Mr. J. HUTCHINSON, jun , exhibited a case of Aneurysm 
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of the Subclavian Artery occurring in a man, aged 47 
years. The patient had had syphilis 15 years ago, 
imperfectly treated. 18 months ago he noticed pain on 
the left side of the neck on turning his head, then a 
throbbing swelling appeared over the collar-bone on the 
left side. He was treated by a medical man for 18 
months with iodide of potassium up to 40 or 50 grains 
daily without much effect. He presented all the signs of 
aneurysm of the subclavian. The circumference of the 
arm on the left side was two inches more than that on 
the right and clubbing of the fingers was marked in the 
left hand. Mr. Hutchinson asked the opinion of members as 
to operation. A skiagram showed dilatation of the heart.— 
Mr. CHARTERS J. SYMONDS remarked that the difficulty of 
the case lay in ascertaining the condition of the artery 
behind the aneurysm. He thought it was possible to do 
something for these cases and he had recently had to perform 
a very extensive operation in that region which involved the 
tying of all the arteries and veins. He would suggest that 
part of the sternum as well as the clavicle should be 
removed.—Mr. STANLEY Boyp thought it was possible to 
attack a case of that kind by resecting the clavicle and part 
of the sternum and then steering inside the carotid. In this 
way the thoracic duct might be avoided. But in this patient 
the dilated heart, as shown by the skiagram, and his general 
condition were contra-indications to any serious operation 
and unless the aneurysm were advancing he would hesitate 
to interfere. Such lesions occasionally underwent spon- 
taneous cure or at any rate became stationary.— Mr. 
HUTCHINSON, in reply, quite agreed that an extensive 
operation in such a subject was not to be lightly undertaken. 
The patient was quite willing, but he would hesitate, 
unless there were strong indications, to assume such 
responsibility. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE IN 
IRELAND. 


SECTION OF MEDICINE. 
Chorea.— Croup.— Pemphigus and Erythema. 


A MEETING of this section was held on April 6th, Dr. 
J. W. MOORE, the President, being in the chair. 

Mr. CONOLLY NORMAN showed a case of Chorea, 
apparently associated with Trauma and complicated with 
Melancholia.—Mr. OROLT, Dr. DoyLE, Dr. TRAVERS SMITH, 
Dr. PARSONS, Mr. LANGFORD SyMEs, and Dr. J. KNOTT 
discussed the case. 

Mr. LANGFORD SYMES read a paper on the Clinical 
Significance of the Various Diseases embraced by the term 
‘ Croup.” He said that there were five chief croupy 
symptoms: (1) laryngeal stridor; (2) cough, with a 
barking, ‘‘croupy” sound; (3) night attacks; (4) restless- 
ness; and (5) recession of the chest. These were the 
symptoms popularly called croup. Three main species of 
disease must be clearly differentiated: (1) diphtheria (of 
which there appeared to be several varieties): (2) laryngitis, 
including (a) acute laryngitis and (b) laryngitis stridulosa ; 
and (3) laryngismus. Laryngismus was an entirely different 
condition from the other two and should not be included in 
the term, for it did not produce true croupy symptoms. 
It was mentioned for the purpose of elimination and 
distinction. True croup was diphtheria, and most deaths 
registered as croup were really diphtheria.—Dr. Drury asked 
what class Mr. Symes would put those cases under in which 
they had laryngitis closely resembling what they used to call 
croup and which they met with in measles. He saw an 
enormous number of such laryngitis cases in the last 
epidemic, and such a number of tracheotomies had to be 
performed that almost all the tracheotomy tubes to be 
obtained in Dublin were used up. At one time there were 
from 25 to 30 cases all with tubes in, but they were not 
diphtheritic cases, nor were they laryngismus stridulus, and 
most of them recovered.—Dr. DoYLE recommended the use 
of sulphate of copper in croup.—Dr. PARSONS said that from 
his point of view diphtheria was an inflammation produced 
by the Klebs-Loeftler bacillus, and it did not make any 
difference whether the inflammation was catarrhal, croupous, 
or diphtheritic. Some other name would then bave to be 
found for those cases of inflammation of the throat produced 
by other micro-organisms.—Dr. TRAVERS SMITH said that 
the dyspnoea of diphtheria was not a night symptom, whereas 


that of laryngismus stridulus was essentially a night 
symptom. 

Dr. H. O. Drury described the case of a boy, aged 14 
years, who was under bis care in St. Patrick Dun’s Hospital 
suffering from a severe attack of acute pemphigus with 
concurrent erythema. The erythema was of the iris form 
and was very extensive over all parts of the trunk and 
extremities. Many circles, becoming confluent, formed 
very large irregular patches. The pemphigus was also very 
extensive and was fcund on all of the body, the con- 
junctivæ escaping. The bulls varied in size from that of a 
hempseed to large irregular bags of fluid more than three 
inches by two inches. Into many of these hemorrhage 
occurred. They occupied the site of the erythema but were 
not so extensive. A febrile disturbance appeared early and 
increased regularly till the tenth day, then it gradually 
subsided till the normal temperature was reached on the 
eighteenth day. During this period the patient was in a 
very critical condition, and from the position and extent of 
the bulle their rupture and ulceration was inevitable, 
causing considerable suffering. He made a satisfactory 
recovery. He was given the acid solution of arsenic in 
gradually increased doses up to seven and a half minims 
three times a day with iron. 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL SocieTy.—A meeting of this 
society was beld on April 20th, Dr. Franklin Parsons, the 
President, being in the chair.—Dr. . W. Goodall, 
Medical Superintendent of the Eastern Hospital of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, opened a discussion on the 
Infectivity of Enteric Fever and remarked tbat while 
all were agreed as to its being an infectious disease in the 
widest sense of the word, the all but universal belief had 
hitherto been that it was very rarely communicated directly 
from the sick to the healthy, but that the fever was in 
almost every instance contracted by the ingestion of water or 
some article of food or drink contaminated by the alvine 
discharges of persons already suffering from the disease, 
corroborating his statement by quoting passages from the 
works of Fagge, F. Taylor, Dreschfeld, and others, Fagge 
and Taylor having expressed their belief that the instances 
of direct infection adduced by Budd, Jenner, and Collie 
were capable of other explanation. Yet soon after enteric 
fever had been distinguished from typhus fever Brettonneau, 
Trousseau, Budd, Watson, and others, and more recently 
Collie, had maintained its direct infectivity. The denial of 
this mode of communication for so many years was traceable 
to the influence of Marchison who, in accordance witb 
his hypothesis of its ‘‘ pythogenic” nature, further alleged 
that the evacuations themselves were innocuous until they 
had undergone putrefaction. Dr. W. Oayley gave his 
assent to this view, though, as Dr. Alex. Collie observed, 
typhoid stools were already putrescent when passed. Of 
late years, however, there had been a decided reaction and a 
growing conviction among medical officers of health and 
those in charge of fever hospitals that it was more frequently 
communicated directly from the sick to the healthy than 
was commonly supposed, and in support of this contention 
he quoted from reports dy Dr. A. Collie, late of the Eastern 
Hospital, Dr. J. Priestley, medical officer of health of 
Lambeth, Dr. L. T. F. Bryett, medical officer of bealth of 
Shoreditch, Dr. P. Boobbyer, medical officer of health of 
Nottingbam, Mr. J. W. K. Mullen of Salford Fever Hos- 
pital, and others, numerous and indisputable instances of the 
propagation of the disease among the members of a family or 
the inmates of the same house, and of nurses, ward servants. 
and laundry maids in hospitals whose duties brought them in 
contact with enteric fever patients or their linen, as well as 
by an analysis of the incidence of the several fevers on the 
nurses and resident staff of the hospitals of the Asylums 
Board, which showed a far greater liability to enteric than to 
any other of the fevers treated in these institutions. The 
suggestion of Dr. Cayley and Mr. Shirley Murpby that the 
cause of outbreaks of enteric fever of this kind was to be 
ascribed to defective drains and insanitary conditions was 
refuted by the reflection that in that case the disease 
would not have been confined to the nurses, &c., but would 
have attacked some at any rate of the other patients. 
The fact that for many years cases of enteric fever had 
been admitted with impunity to the wards of every general 
hospital was often urged as an argument against its infec- 
tivity, but no one doubted the infectious character of typhus 
fever and yet as Dr. J. S. Bristowe and Mr. T. Holmes, 
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in their well known report on hospitals, pointed out, the 
of this fever even to the occupants of adjacent beds 
was almost unknown, and cases had been admitted to St. 
George's Hospital and St. Thomas’s Hospital (at the latter 
Vin 15 months) without any other patients contracting it. 
Personally he had no doubt that the t communication of 
enteric fever was far more easy than was commonly believed, 
the infection—i.e., the bacilli—being present in the excreta 
and, as a striking instance reported by Petruschky showed, 
inthe urine which was highly infective; that this did not 
occur more often in hospitals was due to the greater care 
taken in the removal of the excreta and soiled linen, 
bat in the absence of these precautions as in the 
dwellings of the poor the infection was frequently 
conveyed by these means, by soiled fingers, and, 
perhaps, diffased in a dry state, was inhaled in the form of 
dust, though there was no evidence of the infectivity 
of the breath or exhalations from the skin.—Dr. F. F. 
Oaiger (South-Western Fever Hospital) thought that Dr. 
Goodall underrated the general recognition of the infectivity 
of enteric fever. In his hospital in nine years 23 of the nurses 
attending cases of enteric fever had contracted the disease 
and three had died, though only one in 15 of the nursing 
staff was thus employed. In the same period but one patient 
bad been attacked, though 20 per cent. of the admissions 
to the enteric fever wards were not cases of typhoid fever at 
all. Narses usually contracted it in times of greatest 
pressure, but no ward servant or laundry maid had ever been 
attacked, and he ascribed their exemption to the strictness 
of the precautions enforced, especially the removal of soiled 
linen in closed pails, no possible vehicle of infection being 
touched by anyone but the nurses who were educated in the 
practice of the moet scrupulous cleanliness ; indeed, no dis- 
infectants were used lest reliance should be placed on them 
instead. He had no doubt as to the infectivity of the urine 
being at least as important as that of the feces, though not 
recognised as it should be. The incubation period of enteric 
fever might be much less than 12 days in proof of which he 
referred to a report in THE LANCET a year or two ago of two 
bodies of Austrian troops on the march. Passing through 
a village where enteric fever was raging one detachment 
drank freely of the well while the other did not. None of 
the latter were attacked, but every one of the former 
developed the fever within a fortnight, most within the week, 
and some as early as the third day.—Dr. E. F. Willoughby 
thought that after all there was no real difference of opinion, 
for no one believed in distant aerial diffasion, as of small-pox 
or measles, and all agreed as to the infectivity of the excreta 
and urine. The mode of direct communication of the infec- 
tion from the sick to the healthy was almost always what he 
called ‘‘eating with unwashed hands,” just as the painter 
contracted lead poisoning, and in the direct as well as the 
indirect means of communication enteric fever and cholera 
were alike. Every instance adduced by Dr. Goodall was 
capable of being thus accounted for, and Dr. Caiger's expe- 
rience furnished the strongest confirmation of the conveyance 
of the infection by the hands. It was only in hospitals 
where the nurses were overworked and in the cramped rooms 
al the poor that such infection was observed. It was 
never met with in the houses of the well-to-do, 
where every precaution could be enforced. In all his 
experience he had met with but one instance of direct 
personal infection among persons in comfortable circum- 
stances, that of a patient who kept to his business throughout 
in spite of exhaustive diarrhoea, the nature of which he never 
suspected until his young wife who had washed his frequently 
soiled linen was attacked with typical and, in the end, fatal 
eateric fever. With regard to the exceptionally short incuba- 
tion in the cases referred to by Dr. Caiger, it was in that 
Communication pointed out that the fatigue of a long march, 
without food, in very hot weather, had rendered the men 
3 susceptible, though the subsequent fever was of 
mildest type. — Colonel J. L. Notter, R. A. M. C., was 
convinced that the infection was always eaten or drunk and 
that when the water was not the vehicle it was conveyed to 
the mouth by dirty hands. He did not believe in the 
infectivity of breath or sweat. In the army, except in war, 
orderlies and nurses were scarcely ever attacked. One case 
he knew of a lady nurse who, otherwise very careful, seemed 
to have contracted it through tasting a cup from which a 
petient had drunk.—Dr. H. T. Bulstrode maintained that 
medical officers of health fully recognised its infectivity. 
There might have been a change of type, but the greater 
susceptibility of the nurses in the hospitals of the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board than of those in the London Fever 


Hospital was doubtless due to their much younger age. Con- 
sidering the mode of infection it was easy to understand the 
great danger incident to nursing cases of this fever, and it 
was probable that ere long they would not be admitted into 
general hospitals. Dr. A. Hill of Birmingham had traced 
direct infection in 50 out of 200 cases admitted to the fever 
hospital there.—Several other members of the society took 
part in the discussion which it was agreed should be printed 
in the Transactions. 


LIVERPOOL MEDICAL Instrrution.—The fifteenth 
ordinary meeting of this society was held on April 26th, the 
President, Mr. Edgar Browne, being in the chair.—Mr. J. 
Bark showed a man, aged 30 years, with Cysts in the Glosso- 
epiglottic Fossa. The largest, having a diameter of a 
quarter of an inch, was a yellowish-white globular swelling 
on the right of the glosso-epiglottic frænum, and there were 


two others on either side of the frenum of about the size of a 


split pea. The symptoms produced were excessive secretion 
of saliva with a constant desire to swallow, which produced 
a sensation of a lump at the back of the tongue. Mr. Bark 
proposed to remove them by means of laryngeal punch 
forceps.—Mr. F. C. Larkin read notes of a case of Fracture 
involving the Anterior Fossa of the Skull, with Nasal 
Hydrorrhœa. A young man, aged 20 years, met with a 
cycle accident which rendered him unconscious for from 
three to four hours. This was followed by a profuse dis- 
charge from the nose, the character of which was cerebro- 
spinal, and the flow lasted for about six weeks. He 
was only off work altogether for a few days and com- 
plained only of headache and of being bothered by the 
fluid coming from the nose. After the discharge 
ceased the headaches continued. Eight weeks later he was 
seized with symptoms of cerebral meningitis and he died. 
The post-mortem examination showed considerable fracture 
of the orbital plates of the frontal and of the ethmoid and 
that a wide communication existed between the cranial 
cavity and the nose, the track running by way of the 
anterior ethmoidal cells and the antrum of Highmore. (The 
parts implicated, with photographs and sketches, were 
exhibited).—Dr. J. M. Hunt showed a case of Dysphonia 
Spastica. The patient was a hysterical male, aged 50 years, 
who lost his voice suddenly six months ago, without 
apparent cause and since then he had been either quite 
aphonic or had spoken in a high falsetto. On attempted 
phonation the cords were so strongly approximated that the 
right vocal process crossed over the top of the left. If the 
patient made an effort to speak during the periods of 
aphonia his face became livid and the muscles were 
convulsed. The normal voice could be restored by 
pressing on the epigastrium but it disappeared immediately 
on removing the pressure.— Dr. Nathan Raw showed a 
specimen from a patient who had suffered from Acute Œso- 
pe for over six months. After a violent fit of choking 


e expelled a complete cast of the cesophagus which, 


ap d to consist of the epithelial and mucous lining of 
the gullet. The specimen was eight and a half inches long 
and in a perfect state of preservation. The man was re- 
covering, although he still had great pain and difficulty in 
swallowing.—Dr. Raw also showed a man on whom he had 
operated for a large Liver Abscess. The patient had been 
abread for 20 years and six years ago he had dysentery. 
He presented all the symptoms typical of the affection with 
the exception that the exploring needle failed to find the 
pus. The abdomen was opened in the right Langenbeck’s 
line and the liver was found tc be adherent to the costal 
arch in its upper two thirds. The abdominal wound was 
closed and an opening was made through the seventh inter- 
space and 32 ounces of chocolate-coloured pus were with- 
drawn. The patient made a good recovery and was following 
his employment.—Dr. James Barr read a paper on the 
So-called Pulsus Paradoxus. He said that he had been 
working more or less at the pulse for a quarter of a 
century and he had never been able to find the paradox, 
though he was well acquainted with the condition of the 
pulse which became smaller or disappeared during respira- 
tion. Since the appearance of Kussmaul's paper and 
the erroneous interpretation of this phenomenon in 
1873 an undue importance had been given to the condition 
which was merely an exaggeration of a perfectly normal 
state of the pulse. Anyone having a good respiratory 
pump and moderately low arterial tension could develop 
the so-called pulsus paradoxus in himself, and such a 
one by carrying out the Valsalva method could com- 
pletely obliterate his pulse at the wrist for several beats. 
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He looked upon the condition as a decided advantage 
to the individual both in health and disease, seeing that 
it was evidence of the integrity of the respiratory pump, 
which was a great aid in carrying on the circulation.— 
Dr. John Hay thought that Dr. Barr seemed inclined to 
magnify the recognised effects of abnormal respiratory 
efforts on the normal pulse and to minimise the fact that a 
paradoxical pulse during normally quiet breathing might 
occasionally be of value in diagnosis. Normal respiration in 
a normal individual failed to produce that rhythmical and 
marked variation which was termed ‘‘pulsus paradoxus.” 
This variation when pronounced was in his experience 
always associated with some pathological condition and 
what was n was rather to locate and give proper 
value to it as a physical siga.— Dr. A. G. Gullan thought that 
the fact that the pulsus paradoxus as shown by Dr. Barr 
could be produced artificially by a simple physiological 
experiment in persons with low pulse tension agreed with 
those recorded cases where it bad been noticed in children 
while they were asleep and also with the fact that patho- 
logically it was almost always found in pulses of low tension. 
—Dr. J. H. Abram, Dr. R. J. M. Buc „ Dr. A. S. F. 
Grünbaum, and Dr. Lloyd Roberts also took part in the 
discussion and Dr. Barr replied. 


WINDsoR AND District MEDICAL Socriry.— 
The annual general meeting of this society was held at 
the Guildhall, Windsor, on April 25tb, Mr. W. B. Holderness, 
J.P., the President, being in the chair.—The President, on 
moving the adoption of the annual balance-sheet, called 
attention to the very satisfactory state of the finances, in con- 
sequence of which the society was enabled to give a subscrip- 
tion of two guineas to the Royal Army Medical Corps South 
Africa Fund.—The annual report, read by Dr. E. B. Hulbert, 
the honorary secretary, showed that the society had no less 
than 100 members resident in Windsor and 32 of the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, the names of which were 
enumerated. Included among its numbers were five 
members attached to the Household Brigade, four of whom 
—viz., Surgeon-Major W. C. Beevor, Scots Guards, Captain 
F. S. Brereton, R. A. M. O., Surgeon-Lieutenant-Oolonel J. 8. 
Forrester. Royal Horse Guards, and Captain R. E. G. 
Phillips, R. A. M. C., together with Deputy Surgeon-General 
H. Cayley, F. R. O. S. Eng., were now serving in South Africa. 
The society had incurred no losses by either death or resigna- 
tion during the session. The total number of meetings 
held was nine, all of which had been well attended.— 
The following gentlemen were duly elected officers for the 
ensuing year:—President: Mr. W. B. Holderness, J.P. 
Vice-Presidents : Dr. G, E. Barron (Ascot), Mr. J. Brickwell 
(Slough), Dr. W. D. Moore (Virginia Water), Mr. W. A. U. 
Thomson (Maidenhead), Mr. T. H. Scutt (Staines), and Mr. 
J. Startin (Egham). Treasurer: Mr. J. W. Gooch (Windsor). 
Committee: Dr. A. J. Anderson (Ashford), Dr. J. S. Ferris 
(Uxbridge), Mr. G. G. Graham Hodgson (Chertsey), Dr. H. T. 
Newman (Iver), Dr. E. S. Norris (Eton), and Mr. W. Tinker 
(Virginia Water). Secretaries: Dr. C. R. Elgood and Dr. 
G. E. Hale. Amongst various sub-committees an Original 
Investigations Committee was formed consisting of Dr. M.S. 
Pembrey (Windsor), Dr. A. J. Anderson (Ashford), Mr. E. W. 
Adams (Slough), Dr. A. Charpentier (Uxbridge), and Mr. 
W. H. Gossage (Chertsey).—The date of the annual dinner 
of the society was discussed but not fixed. 


FoLKESTONE MEDICAL Socrgety.—A meeting of 
this society was held on April 6th.— Mr. W. F. Chambers read 
a paper on Operative Midwifery. He said that as they got 
more civilised parturition changed from being a physio- 
logical event” into a disease, and that in the higher 
classes operative midwifery was much more frequent than in 
the lower. The prevention of sepsis should be carried out 
with even more care than in a surgical operation. A cocaine 
tablet in a piece of wool wetted and then applied to the 
cervix had done good in two cases. He sterilised the forceps 
in a solution of biniodide of mercury. Axis-traction forceps 
were of assistance and those of Le Page were simple and 
economical but were liable to slip. External version was im- 
possible in most cases of transverse presentation as the cases 
were seen too late. He thought the use of a curette directly 
after delivery or during the lying-in period should be dis- 
couraged; the finger-nail was more to be trusted. In 
ruptured perineum he did not snture unless the tear was 
severe or unless there was a good nurse in attendance. In 


his experience the sutures gave way; he tied the legs 
together and kept the wound clean. 
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Encyclopedia Medica. Under the general editorship of 
CHALMERS WATSON, M.B., M. R. C. P. Edin. Vol. III. 
Diphtheria to Food. Edinburgh: William Green and 
Sons. 1900. Pp. 545. 

THE third volume of the Encyclopedia Medica contains 
many interesting articles. The first is by Dr. E. W. 
Goodall on Diphtheria. Dr. Goodall, being the medical 
superintendent of the Eastern Hospital of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, London, has had unusual opportunities 
for the study of this disease and the editor may be 
congratulated on having secured his services. The con- 
tribution consists of an admirable summary of our present 
knowledge of diphtheria, together with the results of 
Dr. Goodall’s observations. The subject of diagnosis receives 
considerable attention. The difficulty of distinguishing 
between early cases of diphtheria and follicular tonsillitis 
is becoming more and more recognised, and the author 
recommends that every case of this kind should be 
regarded with suspicion and should be forthwith isolated 
and injected with antitoxin. No doubt this plan has 
much to recommend it, but there are obvious difficulties 
in carrying it out, and we doubt whether it will ever 
be generally adopted. The use of bacteriological cultures 
is of considerable help, but experts in this branch of 
medical science still admit some difficulty in the recogni- 
tion of the bacillus, and, further, a single negative result, 
or even two or more, do not necessarily prove that the 
disease is not diphtheria. Dr. Goodall speaks in no un- 
certain terms of the antitoxin treatment and the figures 
which he quotes are convincing as to its efficacy. We recom- 
mend a careful study of these pages to those prominent anti- 
vivisectionists who quote such misleading statistics as have 
been recently instanced in our columns. De. Goodall’s 
remarks on Intubation and Tracheotomy are also in- 
structive. 

A valuable article, especially for purposes of reference, is 
that on Drag Eruptions, by the late Dr. R. Glasgow Patteson. 
A fall list is given of the types of eruptions which are met 
with and of the drugs associated with their occurrence, whether 
used externally or internally; the rashes produced by such 
drugs as antipyrin, arsenic, belladonna, the bromides, the 
iodides, mercury, quinine, &c., are considered at length, and 
the general principles of treatment in connexion with the 
eruptions are duly considered. The antitoxin rashes are also 
described. The eruptions due to drugs are described in 
various text-books, but a practitioner requiring information 
with regard to any one drug may have to search through 
several before he discovers what he requires. In Dr. 
Patteson's article, however, he will find without any difficulty 
a full description of the cutaneous lesions produced by 
certain drugs. - 

Dr. A. Davidson, Lecturer on Tropical Diseases at 
Edinburgh University, contributes the article on Dysentery. 
In speaking of the bacteriology of the disease he remarks 
that in certain cases bacteria alone are met with in the 
stools and intestinal lesions; in others, amcebe as well as 
bacteria are present. The precise significance of the amæbæ 
in relation to the dysenteric process has not been fully 
determined, but as they are associated with a form of the 
disease presenting distinctive clinical and pathological 
characters Dr. Davidson thinks we are justified in 
admitting a non-amcebic and an amcebic form of dysentery, 
and he is further of opinion that the diversities observed 
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in the clinical features and in the lesions of non-amœbic 
dysentery, taken together with the results of bacteriological 


researches, indicate that this form will ultimately be found 
to comprise two or more distinct varieties. As our know- 


ledge of tropical diseases increases we shall probably find 


that there are numerous varieties of tropical diarrhoea” 
which are not at present recognised, and this discovery 
may have considerable influence in prophylactic and curative 
treatment. 

Under the heading of Ear there are seven articles 
dealing with the various aspects of the diseases of that 
organ. Dr. A. Logan Turner writes on Examination of the 
Ear, Mr. P. M. Yearsley and Dr. W. Jobson Horne on 
Local Ansesthetics, Dr. Thomas Barr on the External Ear, 
Dr. P. McBride on the Tympanic Membrane, Dr. R. M. 
Johnston on Middle-ear Acute Inflammation, Dr. W. 
Milligan on Ohronic Suppuration, and Mr. A. H. Oheatle 
on Chronic Non-Suppurative Inflammation. These articles 
form an excellent compendium of our knowledge on diseases 
of the ear and practitioners will find them of considerable 
value for purposes of reference. 

The article on Eclampsia is by Dr. H. Jellett, late 
assistant master at the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin. The 
remarks on the treatment of the condition will be found 
particularly interesting: Dr. J. Halliday Croom contributes 
a paper on Ectopic Gestation. The author has spared no 
pains to make it as complete as possible and we are very 
favourably impressed with the paragraphs on Diagnosis. 

Dr. Leslie Roberts may be congratulated on his article on 
Eczema. The section on Etiology is most interesting and well 
repays perusal. He has the courage to oppose the popular 
notion that eczema is very frequently of gouty origin. He 
points out that not only is there no proof that the uric acid 
compounds can directly originate eczema, but that the 
evidence, so far as it goes, points to the opposite conclusion. 
But he considers the strongest argument in support of his 
contention to be the tolerance of the skin for uratic deposits. 
The formation of tophi in the external ear and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the joints is not accompanied or followed by an 
eczematous eruption. Dr. Roberts cannot deny, of course, 
that gouty persons are prone to gout, but he is of opinion 


that it is not the uric acid but the nerves of the gouty man 


which predispose him to eczema. The description of the 
various methods of treating eczema is also worthy of high 


praise. 

Dr. T. Kennedy Dalziel writes a useful and complete article 
on Injuries and Diseases of the Elbow-joint. An interesting 
and instructive contribution, more from a scientific than from 
a clinical point of view, is that on Enzymes, by Professor 
Martin Hahn of the Hygienic Institute of Munich. Dr. J. B. 
Risien Russell contributes a short article on Equilibrium, 
and further on in the volume one on Facial Hemiatrophy, 
Paralysis, and Spasm. Both articles are characterised by 
evidence of thorough knowledge of the subjects and lucidity 
of expreasion. 

The methods employed in the Clinical Examination of the 
Eye are well described by Mr. W. Adams Frost, whilst Mr. 
A. Hill Griffith has contributed an able article on Injuries 
of the Eyeballs. 

Another contribution which should prove particularly useful 
to the practitioner is one on Affections of the Eyelids, by Mr. 
W. Lang. Some of these affections are very common and 
unless properly treated may lead to serious results. 

Dr. G. H. F. Nuttall has been granted ample space for his 
remarks on Filariasis, with the result that he has produced 
one of the best essays on the subject which we have met 
with. The author remarks that ‘‘ the genus filaria comprises 
a large number of species,” and he describes no less than 36 

Varieties, a fact which demonstrates the large amount of 
study which he must have devoted to the preparation of his 
article. 
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There are many other articles in this volume which should 
receive notice, but we have only space to mention them: 
Electricity, by Dr. Wilfred Harris; Enteroptosis, by Dr. 
A. L. Gillespie; Epidemiology (an excellent article), by 
Dr. A. Davidson ; Epilepsy and Epileptic Colonies, by Dr. 
W. Aldren Turner; Erythema, by Dr. A. Whitfield; 
Examination of Pathological Fluids, report on the Physical 
and Chemical Examination, by Dr. T. H. Milroy; Bacterio- 
logical Examination, by Dr. D. A. Welsh; and Food, by 
Dr. E. W. Hope. 

We can speak in high praise of Volume III. of the 
Encyclopædia Medica and the editor is to be congratulated 
on the contributors he has been able to secure. 


A Manual of Gynecological Practice. By Dr. A. DU HESSEN. 
Second English edition. Translated and edited from the 
Sixth German edition by Joun W. TAYLOR, F. R. O. S. 
Eng., and FREDBRICK EDGE, M.D. Lond. With 125 
Illustrations. London: H. K. Lewis. Pp. xlii. and 279. 
Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 

THE fact that Professor Diihrssen’s book has reached its 
sixth German edition shows that it has met with a well- 
deserved success, and the translators have done a good work 
in providing us with a second English edition. The book pre- 
sents many points of interest to an English reader and, as we 
remarked in noticing the first edition, the view which it gives 
of Professor Diihrssen’s own practice is of great value. The 
translators have added an anatomical introduction which fur- 
nishes the main facts of the anatomy of the pelvic organs in 
a clear and concise form. The author has now practised his 
operation of vaginal cœliotomy in 500 cases with a mortality. 
of 3 per cent. The operation is undoubtedly one of great. 
value in suitable cases, but it is, owing to anatomical con- 
siderations, limited to a relatively small sphere and is only 
applicable to those cases where the cervix can be drawn. 
down to the vulva. The method of opening Douglas’s 
pouch is objected to on account of the frequency with which 
it is followed by the formation of perimetritic adhesions 
and the danger of causing laceration of the bladder if 
forcible retroflexion of the uterus be carried out. 

In the treatment of cases of genital atresia with hamato- 
salpinx salpingotomy is recommended. Fuld's researches 
have shown that the simple vaginal operation is attended by 
a mortality of at least 70 per cent. (39 deaths in 56 cases). 
As an alternative to amputation of the cervix in cases of 
chronic metritis Professor Dührssen has devised the method 
of removing a wedge-shaped piece from the whole anterior 
cervical wall after opening the anterior vaginal fornix. 
By this operation a normal slender cervix is obtained which 
later cicatricial contraction will not alter. The danger of 
the occurrence of posterior parametritis and perimetritis 
which so commonly follows the ordinary method of amputa- 
tion is also avoided. 

Vaginal fixation for cases of retroflexion of the uterus. 
requiring surgical treatment is an operation which the 
author has done much to popularise and he is now able to 
publish the results of 600 cases treated in this way. Certain 
modifications have been carried out in the technique of the 
operation in order to avoid the occurrence of grave disturb- 
ances in labour in the event of the patients becoming preg- 
nant. These consist in passing only one fixation thread and 
in separate suture of the peritoneal opening. The vaginal 
fornix is laid open by a | incision and the peritoneum by a 
sagittal one. The fixation suture is passed through the 
vaginal wall and peritoneum at the upper end of the peri- 
toneal opening. The peritoneum is closed by a continuous. 


catgut suture, and then the vaginal wound is closed in the 


ordinary manner. In this way a purely serous adhesion 


is formed with the fundus, and this stretches readily if 


pregnancy occurs. In considering the operative treatment. 
83 
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of fibroid tumour of the uterus vaginal celio-myomectomy 
is recommended for small tumours. This aims at preserving 
the uterus and adnexa, and consists in the extraction of the 
uterus through the opened anterior vaginal fornix and the 
removal or enucleation of the myomata according as they 
are sub-serous or interstitial or sub-mucous. This operation 
is said by the author to be not more dangerous than 
curettage. In the treatment of large fibroid tumours supra- 
vaginal amputation of the uterus is preferred to total 
extirpation, and in cases of hemorrhage where operation is 
contra-indicated Professor Diihrssen would try the effect of 
steam applied to the endometrium, a method of treatment 
which is often followed by permanent and good results. 

The translators have in many instances added to the value 
of this little work by the addition of notes, and the book is 
one which all those interested in gynæcological practice 
should read. 


Outlines of the Comparative Physiology and Morphology of 
Animals. By JOSEPH LE CONTE. New York: Appleton 
and Oo. 1900. Pp. 499. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

THIS work is a fair representation of modern physiological 
knowledge written intelligently and adapted for the upper 
classes in schools and as an introduction to the larger works 
on physiology. There is some failure in the perception of 
the perspective in the space given to the several subjects. 
In such an elementary work as this, for example, the con- 
sideration of the horopter and the horopteric circle is surely 
quite out of place, especially when the author concludes the 
paragraph devoted to them with the remark, ‘‘ Whether there 
be such a surface at all, and if there be, what is its form, 
are very complex and difficult questions which cannot be 
discussed now.” Why, then, trouble the student with it at 
all? The subject of reproduction is altogether omitted. The 
chemistry of respiration is very shortly dismissed. In speak- 
ing of the course and termination of nerve-fibres the author 
describes a sensory fibre of the cerebral system as begin- 
ning in a sensory cell of the cerebral cortex, passing 
down a posterior column of the cord, there communicating 
with a sensory cell of a posterior cornu and becoming a 
sensory fibre of the reflex as well as the cerebral system, and 
so on, and, having thus impressed on the mind of the 
student the descending direction of the sensory fibres from 
an anatomical point of view, proceeds in the next para- 
graph to reverse all this and to show that in a physiological 
sense the sensory impressions travel in the opposite direc- 
tion through channels all of which run in an upward 
direction. 

In the section on the Comparative Physiology of Touch the 
author remarks that in birds the beak is an exquisitely 
sensitive organ of touch. Sensory nerves, he continues, are 
abundantly distributed at its base and beneath the horny 
sheath, exactly as in the case of our finger-nails, which are 
also delicate organs of touch, a statement we can scarcely 
admit to be accurate. The chapter on Glycogeny is well 
written and suggestive, and, speaking generally, the func- 
tional activities of the several classes of the vertebrata and 
invertebrata are clearly described. Many of the diagrams 
are novel and cleverly made. 


Outlines of Bacteriology. By Dr. L. H. THOINOT and E. J. 
MASSELIN. Translated and adapted for English Use with 
Additions by W. Sr. CLAIR SYMMERS, M.B. Aberd. 
London: Charles Griffin and Co., Limited. 1899. 
Pp. xi., 318. Price 10s. 6d. 

Most of the works on bacteriology which are in common 
use in this country are either of English or American origin 
or have been translated from German text-books. Yet a 
vast mass of invaluable work on the subject has emanated 
from France, notably from the Institut Pasteur, and the 


French school of bacteriology has many excellent and dis- 
tinctive features. It is, therefore, with much pleasure that 
we welcome in English dress the admirable little work of 
Thoinot and Masselin, which presents as good an epitome of 
the French school of teaching as could be desired, and con- 
stitutes a pleasant departure from the groove into which 
many of our text-books have got. Not that the facts are at 
variance with those commonly taught in this country, but 
they are stated differently and, as it were, in a fresh light, 
while they are illustrated mainly, though by no means 
exclusively, from the work of French observers. 

The most striking feature of the English edition of 
the book is its small size. It goes easily into the 
pocket and is attractively bound in limp morocco. 
This size has been attained by the use of thin paper 
and small print and not in any way by undue com- 
pression of the subject-matter. Indeed, the information 
conveyed is singularly full and complete and with a few 
exceptions the work compares very favourably in this respect 
with manuals of much larger size. There are, indeed, 
omissions—for example, there is no proper account of the 
method of making agar-agar plate cultivations. Nor under 
the head of the Modes of Cultivating Anaerobes do we find 
any mention of the extremely useful method of extracting 
the oxygen from the air by caustic potash and pyrogallic 
acid in Buchner’s tubes. Yet on the whole the methods 
described are adequate and useful and many of the forms of 
apparatus will be new to students in this country. All the 
well-known pathogenic organisms are treated of at consider- 
able length and there are a large number of admirable 
coloured illustrations of them introduced into the text. The 
translator has done his work excellently and the book reads 
as well as if it had been originally written in English. He 
has also introduced a certain amount of original matter 
derived from his own experience. We can cordially 
recommend the book to our readers from many points of 
view—notably for its accuracy, clearness, novelty, and very 
convenient size. 


Diphtheria. By WILLIAM R. SMĒMITH, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Edin. London: Baillière, Tindall, and Cox. 1900. 
Price 6s. net. 


THIS royal octavo volume which consists of 120 pages, 
together with charts and six coloured maps, contains the 
three Harben Lectures for 1899. The book is capitally 
got up. 

Briefly stated these lectures may be regarded as Dr. Smith's 
1896 report to the London School Board brought up to date. 
Chapter I. deals with the history and distribution of diph- 
theria in England, and the behaviour of this disease is con- 
trasted with that of measles and scarlet fever. As the 
author points out, the facts suggest ‘‘that special local 
causes other than school attendance, or the neighbour- 
hood of infected centres, have a potent influence in 
selecting the disease and promoting its diffusion.” We 
doubt if any epidemiologist would be likely to quarrel with 
this inference. It is, however, in Chapter II. in which 
school influences are discussed that Dr. Smith’s readers 
will probably be most interested, seeing that he holds 
the extremely responsible position of medical officer to the 
London School Board. As we read this chapter it is difficult 
fof us altogether to avoid the conclusion that the author 
hardly grasps sufficiently what we may term the natural 
history aspect of diphtheria, and that henoe he may be quite 
unconsciously somewhat distorting the true issue. As an 
instance of our meaning we refer the reader to page 5l, 
where, in discussing certain communications which the 
author had received from medical officers of health and 
others upon this interesting subject, he observes ‘‘ that the 
majority consider attendance at school to be an unimportant 
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factor in the spread of the disease and more important 
sil, that closure of schools and abolition of compulsory 
education would not stamp out the disease.” The first 
part of this statement is both interesting and important, 
bt we regret that some examples are not furnished of 
the opinions of the minority. Of course, however, there 
had to be a time limit to the lectures. But it is the latter 
part of the statement that surprises us. Surely no epi- 
demiologist has ever attributed the origin of diphtheria to 
schools or supposed that the abolition of compulsory educa- 
tion would stamp out” the disease. It is, indeed, the use 
of this term stamp out that raises suspicion in our minds 
as to whether Dr. Smith has not in some degree mistaken 
the issue. Surely the question in dispute is as to the amount 
of diphtheria to be attributed to schools, not as to whether 
its very existence is due to them. So, too, in considering 
the question of holiday influences, Dr. Smith endeavours to 
arrive at a conclusion by a study of the ‘‘all ages” curve, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Shirley Murphy 
has poimted out how much better it would be to take the 
school ages alone, and that the figures since 1892 are all 
available. Chapter III. gives an interesting summary of 
the present position with regard to diphtheria antitoxin, and 
much use is made of the valuable records of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, while in the Appendix will be found a letter 
from Dr. Körösy of Budapest as to the question of schools 
and diphtheria. The lectures, taken as a whole, form a 
useful and readable summary of much of our knowledge of 
diphtheria, and this being so, it is, we think, regrettable that 
the portion relating to school influences should convey to the 
reader some idea of straining. Certainly the student of the 
question should read these lectures side by side with Mr. 
Shirley Murphy’s report for 1898 to the London County 
Council. 


Handbook of Physiology. By W. D. HALLIBURTON, M D. 
Lond.; F.R 8., Professor of Physiology, King’s College, 
London. Bixteenth edition, with upwards of 650 Illus- 
trations, including some coloured plates. London: Joh 
Murray. 1900. Pp. 872. Price 14s. l 


THE present edition is not increased in size. We had so 
recently to notice with commendation the changes intro- 
duced.by Dr. Halliburton into the well-known Kirkes’ Hand- 
book, of which this is the outcome, that we have now little 
toadd. In the preface the author states that the rapid sale of 
the fifteenth edition has necessitated the issue of another. 
The present one, he adds, is not a mere reprint, but where 
necessary the subject-matter has been brought fully up to 
date. As only a year has elapsed since the last edition was 
published it was not to be expected that much new material 
could be added. We have, carefully compared the first 500 pages 
of the two editions and have only found one or two altera- 
tions. One of them is in regard to the paradoxical contrac- 
tion of muscles which may be induced by electrical stimula- 
tion after destruction of the spinal cord of the central end 
and of one of the two branches into which the sciatic divides 
which depends on electrotonic currents; in the older 
edition the author observes in a note that the term “ para- 
doxical contraction” used in this sense must be carefully 
distinguished from the same term as employed by Westphal 
and adopted by many physicians. Westphal uses it fora 
slow tonic contraction occurring in a muscle when its attach- 
ments are suddenly brought nearer together. This condition 
is best seen in the tibialis anticus and the contraction may 
last several minutes. The explanation is not known. In the 
new edition Dr. Halliburton remarks that the paradoxical 
contraction must be carefully distinguished from Kiihne’s 
gracilis experiment. In the gracilis experiment the nerve 
libres themselves branch, and any form of stimulation applied 
to one branch will cause contraction of both halves of the 
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muscle. In the paradoxical contraction the bundles of nerve 
fibres are merely bound side by side in the sciatic trunk. 
There is therefore no possibility of conduction of a nerve- 
impulse in both directions. ‘The stimulus, moreover, must 
be an electrical one. In another place in the older edition 
it was stated that the variations of intra-pleural and intra- 
pericardiac pressure may be recorded by the introduction of 
a cannula into the pleural cavity. In the present edition the 
words in italics are of course left out. Again, Dr. 
Halliburton points out that the distinction between organised 
ferments and enzymes is more apparent than real, for micro- 
organisms exert their action by the enzymes that they secrete. 
It may be seen from these changes and additions, and from 
others dealing with the adrenals, that Dr. Halliburton has 
fulfilled his purpose of keeping abreast of recent work, and 
we have only to add that this is one of the best illustrated 
manuals of physiology which we possess. 


JOURNALS. 


The Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, Normal and 
Pathological. Oonducted by Sir WILLIAM TURNER, 
F. R. S., D. J. CUNNINGHAM, F.R.S., G. 8. HUNTINGTON, 
M.D., A. MACALISTER, F.R.S., and J. G. M‘KENDRICK, 
M.D., F.R.8. Vol. XXXIV. New series, Vol. XIV. Part 3, 
April, 1900. With Plates and Figures in the text. London: 
Charles Griffin and Co., Limited. Price 6s.—The articles 
contained in this number are the following :—1. Johnson 
Symington, M.D. Edin., of Belfast, on Separate Acromion 
Process. Dr. Symington strongly opposes the fracture theory 
and supports the theory that when separate the separation is 
due to the non-union of the epiphysis in development. 2. 
J. Kingston Barton, M. R. O. P. Lond., A Contribution to the 
Anatomy of the Digestive Tract in Salmo Salar, with four 
plates, in which the author shows that the stomachs of cod, 
whiting, and smelt present the same indications of desquama- 
tive catarrh that have been observed by Dr. Lovell Gulland 
in the salmo salar, and which are recorded in the report of 
the Scotch Fishery Board for 1898. Mr. Barton’s observa- 
tions on the salmon support the statements of Dr. Gulland 
and also those of Dr. Noel Paton on the diminution of the 
digestive power of the gastric juice during the period of 
catarrh. 3. F. G. Parsons, F. R. O. S. Eng., The Joints of 
Mammals compared with those of Man: the joints of the 
hind limb—a portion of the course of lectures delivered 
this year at the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
4. Albert A. Gray, M. D. Glasg., F.R.S.Edin., On a 
Modification of the Helmholtz Theory of Hearing. 
5. W. Myers, M.B. Cantab., On the Causes of the 
Shape of Non-nucleated Red Blood Corpuscles. Dr. 
Myers advances an hypothesis to the effect that the 
biconcave form of the corpuscle represents an early stage of 
dehydration of a disc which contained more water, the 
dehydration being occasioned by the plasma. 6. N. Bishop 
Harman, B.A., M.B.Cantab., The Anterior Limit of the 
Cervico-Thoracic Visceral Efferent Nerves in Man, with six 
plates. A short article, but one which contains the results of 
much work. 7. William H. Wynn, B.8c. Lond., On the Minute 
Structure of the Medullary Sheath of Nerve Fibres with two 
plates. 8. Thomas W. Shore, M. D. Lond., An Unusual 
Arrangement of the Renal Portal Vein in the Frog. 9. 
R. Tait M’Kenzie, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy McGill 
University, Montreal, Notes on the Dissection of Two 
Olub Feet. 10. Bertram O. A. Windle, M.D. Dub., F. R. S., 
Tenth Report on Recent Teratological Literature. 11. C. M. 
Cooper, M.B. Edin., A Pericardial Sac in which the Large 
Azygos Vein pierced the Sac before opening into the 
Superior Vena Cava. The part also contains the Pro- 
ceedings of the Anatomical Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 
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SOLOIDS OF PROTARGOL. 

(Br RROUGHS WELLOOME anD Oo., SNow HILL-BUILDINGS, Lonpon, B.C. 

PROTARGOL was first brought to the notice of our readers 
as a substitute for nitrate of silver in a note from our Berlin 
correspondent in THE LANCET of Dec. 18th, 1897, p. 1628, 
and subsequently it was examined in THE LANCET Laboratory 
and reported upon in an analytical record in THE LANCET of 
March 26th, 1898, p. 872. It is an interesting compound 
of silver with albumose which is soluble in water, the 
solution remaining undecomposed in contact with dilute 
sodium chloride or weak hydrochloric acid. Strong hydro- 
chlorio acid, however, converts the silver into chloride and 
li erates the proteid. Protargol is a powerful germicide and 
free from irritating properties, and thus it has been employed 
usefully in diseases of the eye. Latterly it has been 
used as a very satisfactory application in gonorrhea. It 
possesses, in short, the advantages of silver salts for anti- 
septic purposes without the well-known drawbacks. The 
soloid is very convenient for the preparation of a solution of 
definite strength. Each soloid contains four grains of the 
silver proteid, so that one dissolved in an ounce of distilled 
water yields approximately a 1 per cent. solution. 


VALTINE GLOBULES (MEDICATED). 


(THe VALENTINE Extract Co., LIMITED, 33, TOOLEY-STREET, 
Lonpon, S. E.) 


The Valtine globule containing nutrient meat extracts 
offers certain distinct advantages which we have pointed out 
on a previous occasion. The extract itself contains a 
definite and satisfactory proportion of the nourishing con- 
stituents of meat, in addition, of course, to the important and 
stimulating crystalline principles. We have recently 
received for examination Valtine meat globules with the 
addition of quinine, maltine, and pepsin respectively. The 
presence of quinine was easily confirmed, though of course 
there is no indication of this drug to the taste when the 
globule is swallowed. Similarly we found that the globule 
containing malt extract contained the digestive enzyme of 
malt unimpaired, for the contents of the globule readily 
digested starch. Lastly, the globule containing pepsin may 
be regarded as self-digestive, for on keeping the contents at 
blood heat for a short time peptones were found to be 
present in the liquid in important amount. These prepara- 
tions should clearly be of service and they are certainly 
convenient. 


1. MILKINE FOOD; 2. ANTI-ASTHMATIO POWDER. 
GILBERT KIMPTON aND Co., 19, ST. DUNSTAN’S-HILL, LONDON, B.C.) 
Milkine food is described as being made from cow’s milk, 

malted barley, glutinous flour, and beef, with a small propor- 
tion of lime and common salt. It is a yellowisb-white 
powder which is in part crystalline, and it possesses a strong 
malty flavour and smell. As will be seen from the follow- 
ing analysis, it contains a rich proportion of proteids. Our 
analysis gave the following results: moisture, 3°63 per cent.; 
mineral salts, 3:30 per cent.; proteids, 13:87 per cent.; fat, 
6:50 per cent.; maltose doxtrine, &c., 72°70 per cent: 
According to this analysis the food when prepared for 
use in the way enjoined would be deficient in fat. 
Under the microscope characteristic crystals could be seen 
but no meat fibre, so that, we presume, in its preparation 
the soluble portion of meat is alone added. The food is 
remarkably soluble in water, the solution presenting the 
appearance of milk. Considering the plan of preparation 
the food is undoubtedly of an easily digestible character and 


is therefore a valuable article of diet. Physiologically 
speaking, bowever, the food elements are not in correct 
ratio. It should be remembered that human milk con- 
tains a large proportion of butter-fat. Favourable reports 
are quoted concerning the action of the anti-asthmatic 
powder in the relief of dyspnoea and other asthmatic 
symptoms. It consists, according to our analysis, of a 
dried herb containing a definite proportion of nitre. The 
powder deflagrates gently on ignition and gives off an 
abundance of fumes which may be conveniently inhaled. 
The fumes are not disagreeably irritating. 


V.V.0. SOOTOH WHISKY. 
(JaMES MARTIN AND Co., LEITH.) 

Submitted to analysis this whisky gave the following 
results: alcohol, by weight 40 30 per cent., by volume 47:67 
per cent., equal to proof spirit 83:54 per cent. ; extractives, 
1:05 per cent.; mineral matter, ai; and acidity reckoned as 
acetic acid, 0-02 per cent. The spirit is described as con- 
taining some of the oldest Scotch whiskies proourable and as 
a product derived from the careful blending of some of the 
best whiskies distilled in Scotland. These statements are so 
far borne out by the mellowness of its flavour and its 
freedom from crude derivatives. The spirit is very soft to the 
palate and is quite free from any trace of ‘‘ burning ” taste. 
The results of analysis are satisfactory and coupled with the 
softness of flavour are quite in accordance with the statement 
that the whisky has been thoroughly matured. It is there- 
fore dietetically suitable. 


MONTAGUE ROSE CREAM SOAP. 
(ARTHUR AND Co., 69, BERNERS-STREET, LONDON, W.) 

This is a soap of excellent quality containing a maximum 
proportion of pure soap basis. We could trace no injarious 
constituents in it, but found two well-known antiseptics in 
small quantity which add to its value as a cleansing agent. 
It is delicately perfumed and contains a slight excess of fat 
and is accordingly free from the injurious free alkali found 
in coarse soaps. It is not only well adapted for the ordinary 
toilet purpose of a soap but is also emollient and antiseptic by 
reason of the particular medicaments contained in it which 
are well known as being beneficial to the skin. 


ANTIKAMNIA CODEINE PABLETS. 
(J. M. RICHAR DS, 46, HOLBORN-vIapucT, Lonpon, E. C.) 

We have previously shown that antikamnia is a compound 
of antifebrin, sodium bicarbonate, and caffeine—an admit- 
tedly useful combination in the exhibition of an antipyretic 
and analgesic. Oodeine is now added to the oombination 
with the object of ministering to the respiratory tract when 
in a condition of irritation or inflammation. 


TROPON PREPARATIONS AND OATMEAL COCOA. 


N RELNER AND Co., DasHwoop House, OLD Broan- 
STREET, LONDON, 


Tropon is essentially dried albumin and therefore a 
powerful food. As we have previously shown, it contains 
very nearly the proportion of nitrogen present in pure 
albumin. Tropon is now contained in many articles of diet, 
thus adding very materially to their nutrient value. We 
have, for instance, examined tropon biscuits which contain 
nearly twice as much nitrogenous substances as is contained 
in the ordinary biscuit. The mineral matter, rich in phos- 
phates, amounted to 2 per cent. and the moisture to 4°83 per 
cent. The biscuits have a satisfactory flavour. We bave 
also examined tropon rusks and chocolate which are 
enriched in a similar way. Lastly, the same firm has 
sent us a sample of oatmeal cocoa, which combines 
both the nourishing and stimulating properties referable 
respectively to oatmeal and to cocoa. The admixture can be 
plainly ascertained under the microscope. There is little 
doubt that the combination is a valuable dietetic one, though 
obviously both ingredients may be taken separately, and, 
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perhaps, with advantage from the point of view of the 
respective flavours of each. 


INVALID FOODS. 
(O. SHIppaM, OHICHESTER.) 

The foods consisted of chicken broth jelly and beef-tea 
contained in vacuum sealed glass jars. Both preparations 
were found to be in excellent condition when the jars 
were opened and careful search failed to reveal any objection- 
able preservative. The.chicken broth jelly was practically 
clear, but on heating small flecks of albumin separated. 

The jelly possessed an excellent and delicate flavour such as 
would appeal to the invalid. The beef-tea contained the real 
nutrient portion of meat as well as the extractives. Both 
are very acceptable invalid foods, possessing a high nutritive 


bi DIGESTIVE FOOD AND BISCUITS. 


(DuxsTaBLe’s Foop Oo., LIMITED, MILFORD WORKS, QUEEN’S-ROAD, 
BATTERSEA, LONDON, 8.W.) 


Practically tbe same ingredients are employed in both 
these so-called digestive food and biscuits. As is so often 
the case the word ‘‘ digestive” is here wrongly used. What is 
usually meant is digestible and in that way indigestion may 
be to some extent avoided by the use of such foods. In that 
sense we agree that this food is of value because it consists 
largely of one of the best-known digestible pulse foods which 
contains further a very high proportion of proteids. We 
found that the proportion of proteid in the food was nearly 
20 per cent., which is a very high proportion. The moisture 
was 9:06 per cent. and the mineral matter 2°70 per cent. 
The cereal flour used also in the composition of this food 
possesses well-known nourishing qualities. Whilst admitting, 
however, these advantages in regard to these preparations we 
cannot view them as presenting any novel or striking feature. 


ASYLUM REPORTS. 


ity of London Hospital for Mental Diseases, Stone, near 
Dartford (Annual Report for 1899).—The average number 
daily resident at the institution was 485 patiente—viz., 
241 males and 244 females, showing an increase of five on 
1898. During the year there were 152 admissions—viz., 
90 males and 62 females, of whom six males and four females 
were re-admissions. As regards bodily health, nine males 
and six females were in bad health and 21 males and 28 
females were in feeble health on admission. Regarding the 
mental condition, nine males and one female among the 
admissions were suffering from general paralysis of the 
insane, 24 males and 10 females from the more acute forms 
of mania and 15 males and 10 females from acute melan- 
choltia. Dr. Ernest White, the medical superintendent, 
states in his report that the causation of insanity in the 
admissions was but little changed. Heredity, previous 
attacks, and intemperance in drink head the list, while 
mental anxiety and worry, adversity, and accidents come 
second. During the year the cases discharged as recovered 
amounted to 66—viz., 42 males and 24 females, a ratio of 
13-6 per cent. on the average number resident. There were 
36 deaths during the year among the patients—viz., 23 
males and 13 females—and 28 post-mortem examinations 
were made. The total deaths amounted to 7:4 per cent. of 
the average number resident. Of the deaths two were due 
to senile decay, two to tuberculosis, five to chronic Bright’s 
disease, six to chronic cardiac disease, and 10 to general 
panra of the insane. The ratio of deaths from tubercu. 
is low and this is attributed to the healthy site of the 
building and to the system of ventilation and lighting of the 
wards. This institution receives private patients and 50 such 
patients, 20 males and 30 females, were admitted during the 
year. Of these 28—viz., 12 males and 16 females—were 
transfers from other asylums. At the close of the year 
there were altogether in residence 133 private patients (59 
males and 74 females). 12 of this class (six es and six 
females) were discharged recovered during the year. The 
success of this undertaking continues unabated. The general 
health of the community has been good, a few mild cases of 


enteric fever, influenza, and measles having occurred, all of 
which recovered. It is ope that ‘‘ with the plastering of 
the walls throughout the building and the renewal of the 
floors these sporadic cases of enteric fever shall be got rid 
of.” Two small fires occurred at the laundry without serious 
consequences. On Oct. 11th, 1899, the east wing of the 
new male hospital was opened for patients. The farm 
working for the year shows a net profit of £340. The 
electric fittings are completed and there is now electric light 
throughout. The new female hospital, the male hospital, and 
the general and foul laundries are re completed, and a 
chapel is being erected which will be finished by midsummer. 


ee a 


Reo Inbentions. 


A NEW TONSIL FOROEPS. 


THE accompanying diagram illustrates a tonsil forceps or 
„punch“ recently made for me by Messrs. Mayer and Meltzer, 
71, Great Portland-street, W., for the removal of large flat 
tonsils which cannot be engaged in the ring of an ordi- 
nary guillotine. In such cases the tonsil is elongated in a 
vertical direction, and the great advantage possessed by this 
instrument is that its cutting action is from before back- 
wards and not from above downwards, as in Ruault's and 
Kretchmann’s forceps. The latter action creates a difficul 
which will be at once appreciated by those who are familiar 
with the instruments mentioned. With the instrument made 
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for me the largest tonsils can be efficiently removed in the 
course of two or three sittings, and with as little, if not less, 
pain than is caused by other methods. The great saving of 
time by this process of morcellement constitutes a 
marked advantage over puncture by the galvano-cautery as a 
means of reducing enlarged tonsils. 
HERBERT TILLEY, F. R. C. S. Eng., M.D. Lond., 
Surgeon to the Golden-square Throat Hospital 
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LONDON: SATURDAY, MAY 5. 1900. 


On Friday, April 27th, the Nottingham bench of 
magistrates resumed the hearing of a case in which a 
matter most important to the medical profession and the 
public arose. Shortly the circumstances stood thus. JOHN 
FRANK WOOLLEY applied to the bench for relief from a 
maintenance order upon the ground of the adultery of his 
wife, Mary WọooLLEY. Mrs. WooLLEY had obtained a 
separation order against her husband in 1898. The solicitor 
for Mr. WOOLLET said that in order to prove the wife’s 
adultery he would call Dr. W. HUNTER who had attended the 
woman. At the commencement of the hearing, which took 
place on April 20th, Dr. HUNTER refused to state the 
nature of the patient’s illness, saying that he was 
bound by an oath not to divulge anything respecting 
his patients. The case was therefore adjourned until 
April 27th. At the resumed hearing Mr. BARLOw, the 
solicitor for the husband, examined Dr. HUNTER, and, 
having drawn from him the admission that he had attended 
Mrs. WooLLEY about a month previously, continued. Was 
she suffering from illness?” to which Dr. HUNTER replied 
“Yes.” Mr. BARLOW then asked, What was it?”—a 
question which Dr. HUNTER, addressing the bench, still 
respectfully declined to answer. The husband was then 
called and gave evidence, after which Dr. HUNTER, recalled, 
in answer to Mr. BARLOW, gave his reasons for refusal as 
follows. They are so admirable that we quote them as 
supplied to us by Dr. HUNTER himself. 


My reasons for refusing to answer the questions are: 

Firstly, that it would be a breach of professional secrecy, 
which conscientiously I hold to be inviolable. 

Secondly, that it would be an infringement of my gradua- 
tion oath—which I am prepared to read if the magistrates 
wish it—an oath which, as a graduate of a Scottish univer- 
sity, I took not to divulge anything in connexion with my 
patients. 

Thirdly, that the infringement of this oath might render 
me liable to pains and penalties at the hands of the 
General Medical Council, which Council might disqualify me 
from further practice. 

Fourthly, that to answer this question might render me 
subject to an action at law by the defendant in this case. 

Fifthly, that no high legal decision has ever been given as 
to the power of magistrates to demand or to extort answers 
to questions of professional secrecy in a civil court. 

Sixthly, that in the case of KITSON v. PLAYFAIR Justice 
HAWKINS in his summing up said words to this effect: That 
he could quite understand a case—especially a civil case— 
where a doctor was quits justified in refusing to divulge 
questions of professional secrecy. 

Seventhly, that to answer such questions would give 
solicitors and magistrates unumited power to drag from 
medical witnesses questions of professional secrecy and 
confidence, and that therefore it is probable that people 
might suffer serious illness rather than call in medical 


advice so long as the possibility exists of these questions 
being made public in open court, 

Eighthly, that—with the greatest possible respect to your 
worships and the magisterial bench in general—tbis is a 
point which ought to be decided by the highest legal 
court.” 

After counsel on the respective sides had spoken on the 
matter as affected by the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1848, 
the bench retired to consider their decision and on return- 
ing intimated that they were not prepared to order Dr. 
HUNTER to answer the questions as they were of opinion 
that he bad offered a just excuse for refusing. They would 
give facilities for an appeal to a higher court and the case 
would be adjourned for a fortnight. 

The decision of the Nottingham bench is one which, 
whether or not it be strictly legal, is without doubt one of 
equity. The medical profession has no guaranteed position 
upon this matter such as is, and has been for ages, accorded 
to the members of the clerical and legal professions. The 
seal of confession is inviolable, and so great an authority 
as Lord COOKE expressly refers to the legal secrecy of 
confession, although he was anxious to exclude cases of 
high treason from the privilege. Communications made 
to a solicitor are absolutely privileged—expressly in 
the interest of the client. But to the medical 
profession no such protection is accorded, although 
there is a tacit understanding amongst medical men 
that secrecy is an absolute necessity. There is, of course, a 
mercenary side to this view, for doubtless a medical man 
who had a reputation for letting out the secrets of his 
patients would very soon have no patients to betray; but 
apart from this we must consider the point so clearly set forth 
in the seventh reason given by Dr. HUNTER—namely, that 
people might choose to suffer from serious illness rather than 
confide their secret to a man from whom it might be obtained 
and through whose agency it might be made a subject of 
public discussion. The duty of a medical man being, if 
possible, to save life it may become necessary for him under 
certain conditions to communicate what he knows or suspects. 
to a third party about a patient’s illness. Take, for instanee, 
the case of a wife being slowly poisoned by her husband, the 
poison being added to the medicine supplied by the medical 
man. In that case it is the medical man's best course to 
communicate his suspicions to another medical man and also 
to warn the husband that if the patient does not get better 
certain steps will have to be taken. Such a case occurred 
in the practice of the late Dr. CHARLES WEST and is 
reported by him.! But such a case stands upon a different 
footing to that of an illness which only affects the patient 
himself. Knowledge concerning such should to our mind 
be absolutely privileged. The point will apparently be 
argued before a higher court of law than a magisterial 
bench and the decision will be one of the most extreme 
importance, not only to medical men, but to the community 
at large. It will also be interesting to see which of Dr. 
HUNTER’S reasons most impressed the bench. The counsel. 
who represented Dr. HUNTER'S patient laid stress upon the 
graduation oath. But every medical man is not a graduate 
of a Scottish or of any other university, and although 
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theoretically the Hippocratic oath is binding yet it has no 
legal force. 

Whatever be the decision of the superior court we con- 
sider that the same law should exist in this country as is the 
casein the United States. There the Church, the law, and 
the medical profession are all equally bound to preserve their 
patients’ confidence. The same ruling exists in France. 
In any case Dr. HUNTER will have gained the sympathy 
and the gratitude of his professional brethren for the firm 
stand which he has made and we may hope that the 
disabilities under which the profession of medicine at 
present labours will be before the dawn of the coming 
century for ever removed. 

— . — 


WE are all agreed in thinking that one of the greatest 
improvements in the treatment of the sick in the Victorian 
era is that which has resulted from the development of better 
nursing. The provision of a good nurse in severe cases, 
whether chronic or acute, immensely adds to the comfort and 
advantage of the patient. She—we are assuming that in 
most cases the female nurse is the better — saves the 
health of the friends and relatives of the patient by 
taking off their hands for a large portion of the 24 hours 
direct responsibility for the patient. She leaves them time 
for rest and for the duties of the household. If emergencies 
arise she is a source of suggestion and support. The various 
amenities of the sick-bed are practised with a tact, and a 
tenderness, and a skill that lessen the fatigue and disturb- 
ance of the patient. It is true that she has not the 
same human interest in the case that relatives have. 
This is both an advantage and a disadvantage, and the 
advantage prevails, always presuming that the nurse has the 
qualities proper to her calling. If she is not tactful, and 
tender, and skilful she has mistaken her career. The 
patient or the friends of the patient will refuse to give 
her that confidence which is essential to her work and 
they may even be justified in asking to have her replaced. 
But granted that she has these qualities, it is good that she 
is not a relative. Her emotions are not involved so as 
to hinder her self-possession. She can sleep well, and eat 
well, and take the air well, which important functions are 
all apt to be disturbed in the case of affectionate relatives, 
especially if the exigencies of the case are such as to require 
continuous attention night and day. All this being so, there 
is every prospect that purses will be more and more in 
demand with the progress of civilisation and the increasing 
division of labour. 

Now comes a difficulty—the question of cost. The modern 
tendency to ower-train nurses makes them necessarily more 
costly ; and we believe that we see an increase in this 
tendency. The result will be that great classes of the 
community will be practically unable to have the advan 
tage of good nursing. The cost is so raised by the inevit- 
able expenses of the organisations, under whose care the 
nurses for the most part live while they are not in actual 
work, that the bill for nurses is very generally higher than 
the bill for medical attendance. This position is so real 
already that the advantages of a nurse are practically con- 
fined to the rich and to the poor. Thanks to the charitable 
instincts of the public it is possible in most districts now to 
get the help of a nurse for the poor without any cost to 
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them, and an enormous amount of suffering is saved and 
much good is done by district associations for this purpose. 
On the other hand, the rich can have a nurse, or in a severe 
case two nurses, without inconvenience. But for the great 
middle section of the community the cost of nursing is 
growing such that it will be, if it is not already, prac- 
tically prohibitive. Nursing will have to be regarded as a 
luxury beyond the reach of these classes. What would be 
thought of the medical profession if its help could only be 
had by the wealthy sections of the community—if nobody 
need apply to it who was not prepared to spend 
two or three guineas a week or at the rate of 100 to 
150 guineas a year? For this, practically, is the present 
state of things as respects nursing, with the result that 
large numbers of cases have to go without its benefits. 
We know, of course, that the charge for nurses must in the 
end be regulated by vulgar rules of demand and supply, and 
we are prepared to be told that the value of skilled labour 
has so much increased that nursing cannot be done for less. 
Quite so; but the question is whether the public always 
gets the exact attention which the circumstances of the 
case demand. While there are many cases in which high 
training and large experience are needed in nurses, and 
where absolute attention is required of them hour by hour, 
there are thousands of cases in which the help of a nurse 
of good common qualities for a portion of the day or night, 
or for a daily visit or two, would be invaluable. For these 
cases little or no provision is made, only the costly article 
is supplied whether it is needed or not. We feel that 
nursing authorities and those who take trouble to organise 
the supply of nurses for the public cannot be congratu- 
lated on their success till provision is made for the care 
of slighter cases and till nursing can be supplied to the 
numerous middle and lower middle classes in such forms 
and quantities and on such terms as are practical. 

It is not good for nurses any more than for the public 
that nursing should be considered a luxury of the rich ora 
charity for the poor. The high and religious conception 
of a nurse, which commands universal respect, is that she, 
like a soldier, is ready, when necessary, to endure hard- 
ship. It will be a misfortune if a different conception of 
the nurse and her wants comes to be entertained, if 
it comes to be thought that she is not available in 
humble homes, but must be regarded as one requiring to 
be waited on rather than as one who should relieve those 
already overburdened with duties. Surely the nature of 
woman and the fact that many women are yet without 
employment or function in society should suffice to correct 
the defect of which we are writing. Nursing should be 
as available for the sick of the middle-classes as it is for 
the rich on the one hand and the poor on the other. 


— —ẽ— 


ON Saturday night last the Reform Club was the scene 
of a dinner to those two distinguished surgeons Sir WILLIAM 
MAC CogMAC and Mr. FREDERICK TREVES who have 
returned from South Africa after the discharge of duties 
the importance of which can hardly be exaggerated. The 
dinner was designed primarily to honour them, and while 
its object was carried out completely it became also the 
occasion of honour to the Army Medical Service in a 
remarkable manner. And this was fitting, for we have 
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no hesitation in saying that the presence of eminent civilian 
surgeons in South Africa, able to appreciate the work of that 
service and to bear unprejudiced and enlightened testi- 
mony to its value, has been a great factor in convincing the 
nation that hitherto the work of this department has 
been unduly slighted. Lord ROSEBERY, who presided over 
the dinner, is certainly the most felicitous public speaker in 
England at the present time, and to our mind this is not 
because he is a humorist, a scholar, and a man of the 
world—though he is all three—but because he has extra- 
ordinary powers of sympathy. Lord RoskBERT in a full- 
dress debate at St. Stephen’s, or on the political platform, or 
giving away football prizes, or unveiling medallions, is 
always able to prove that he appreciates to the full the 
sentiments which have brought his audience together. 
With some of these sentiments he may agree, and with some 
he may not; but he never fails to show that he knows more 
than the bare facts of the matter under consideration and 
that he can gauge the feelings which those facts inspire. 
Hence his oratory is attended by unfailing success. Of Sir 
WILLIAM MacOormac and Mr. TREVES Lord ROSEBERY 
said, in wishing health and prosperity to them, only what 
the circumstances which led to their presence as guests of 
honour at the Reform Club demanded; but the medical 
profession, which is honoured by any honour shown to ite 
leaders, will be grateful to him that he did not stop at 
a eulogy of the two great surgeons but went on to 
include in his praise the medical organisation of the 
South African campaign and the Army Medical Service 
which has been responsible for it. We are not 
merely,” he said, ‘*‘ honouring acts of patriotism on the 
part of Sir WILLIAM MacCormao and Mr. TREVES, 
but we are recognising something more which is not, 
perhaps, so much recognised as it ought to have been— 
we are paying honour to two non-combatant members 
of our army.” Lord ROSEBERY could not, we are sure, 
have given greater pleasure to the two distinguished guests 
of the Reform Olub than by thus pointing out that the 
occasion of honouring them was a good opportunity for 
publicly recognising the excellent work and personal bravery 
of that service which is called upon to undergo all the 
hardships and well-nigh all the dangers of war. 

Sir WILLIAM Mac CORMAO's speech in reply has no doubt 
been read in the daily press by most of our readers; while 
that portion of it which referred to the extraordinarily 
small amount of permanent damage that is done to the 
soldier wounded by the Mauser and Lee-Metford bullets is 
particularly familiar to those who have followed the story 
of the medical aspects of the war in THE LANCET. 
For in our columns Sir WILLIAM MAC CORMAC has 
detailed case after case where perfect recovery, some- 
times without symptoms, has ensued upon injuries which are 
described at the present time in many of the recognised 
text-books as always terrible in their results and possibly 
fatal in their issue. There is another side to Sir 
WILLIAM MacCorMAc's speech to which we should like 
to draw attention. Like the consenting lady in the 
poem, while avowing that he would not talk politics 
Sir WILLIAM Mac Cormac talked politics to some purpose, 
and we hope that his forecast of the ultimate benefit 
to our empire by the South African war will be justified. 


He held that the war was one of the best things that could 
have happened to England, because it had brought out the 
manhood of the national character and displayed our brave 
bearing in evil circumstances to other nations. In par- 
ticular he said the events of the past six months would 
unite the colonies to the mother country, while they sub- 
stituted in South Africa for a narrow and corrupt oli- 
garchy the just and honest government which is synonymous 
with British rule. This is a fine picture, ‘and when out- 
lined for us, not by a professional politician or by a 
theoretical historian, but by a man of Sir WILLIAM 
MACCORMAO’S position and opportunities of obtaining 
actual knowledge, we are bound to regard it as drawn from 
nature and not as a fancy sketch. Sir WILLIAM 
Mac Cormac believes that the forces of law and order and 
the spirit of fairness which will be brought to bear upon 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State as soon as their 
submission is obtained will speedily turn our foes into 
our friends. We trust that this will be so, and hope that 
no efforts will be spared on our side to bring about so 
desirable a result. 

Two great points were made by Mr. TREVES in his out- 
spoken acknowledgment of the compliment paid to him by 
the Reform Olub. In the first place he gave the British 
soldier a fine testimonial for courage and endurance. 
It is true that no such evidence was required, inas- 
much as for the last six months every newspaper 
published in our language has borne similar witness; 
but to our mind the surgeon’s certificate is of par- 
ticular significance and well merits to be put upon record. 
The courage of enduring before a fight, the courage of 
putting up with everything so that the foe may be reached, 
the courage employed in the actual assault,—all these are 
magnificent. But Mr. TREVEs told the story of the courage 
displayed by the soldier when all incitements to be brave 
were gone, when all the glorious concomitants of war 
were absent, and when physical pain would have con- 
doned in him the completest surrender to despair. Mr. 
TREVES found the wounded soldier animated chiefly by 
the desire to save his medical attendants from trouble and 
the resolution to reject all ministrations for himself until 
he was certain that there were no others whose plight 
demanded assistance more pressingly than his own. High 
as the public opinion of the private soldier has been 
throughout the war we venture to think that Mr. TREVES'S 
portrait of him, wounded but undaunted, suffering but 
unselfish, must tend to raise it higher. The second point 
which Mr. TREVES made was scored against the sensa- 
tion - seeking women who have gone to South Africa 
masquerading as nurses. Dean Swirt could hardly have 
said anything more apt, more contemptuous, and more 
wounding about these women than Mr. TEEVES has done in 
bracketing them as nuisances with a plague of flies. We may 
be certain that after so pithy a summary of their irritating 
attentions the amateur nurses will spare the Army Medical 
Service and the sick soldiers in South Africa a further 
emigration from our shores. Indeed, we expect to learn 
that the next steamers that arrive from South Africa have 
brought back, with their diamonds and their trunks full of 
summer frocks, those who had previously selected our war 
hospitals as a theatre of self-advertisement. 
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Annotations. 


“Ne quid nimis.” 


THE RETURN OF SIR WILLIAM MAC CORMAC 
AND MR. TREVES. 


WE wish to add our hearty welcome and congratulations to 
the number of those which Sir William Mac Cormac and Mr. 
Treves have received on their arrival in this country from 
South Africa on the termination of their mission to the 
theatre of war. To ourselves and the- readers of 
THE LANCET, however, the gratification, as far as Sir 
William Mac:Cormac is concerned, is for selfish reasons not 
altogether unmixed with regret, seeing that we shall miss 
the appearance of the admirable series of articles, written 
while the observations and facts were still fresh in 
his mind, with which he has supplied the profession, 
together with his realistic pictures descriptive of the surgical 
and medical aspects of modern warfare. We may say that, 
in our opinion, the War Office exercised a very wise dis- 
cretion in selecting Sir William Mac Cormac (and subse- 
quently other hospital surgeons of distinction) for the work 
which he was called upon to perform ; for, in addition to the 
high position which he occupies as President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, Sir William Mac Cormac 
had already had a varied and very notable experience of 
the realities of war, conducted on a vast scale and on an 
historic occasion involving the end of a dynasty, and the 
remodelling of the map of Europe, as well as upon campaigns 
of lesser note. In addition to his experience in military 
surgery he had always taken a keen interest in the subject and 
had done his best so to systematise his investigations and 
observations as to raise the nature and treatment of gunshot 
wounds to the level of an exact branch of scientific inquiry. 
But there is no finality in such matters, especially where the 
rapid progress of modern discoveries and appliances in the 
art of war and in the surgical treatment of wounds has prac- 
tically revolutionised our ideas. It must, therefore, have 
been with the keenest interest that Sir William Mac Cormac 
was able to contrast and compare the results of his past 
experience, when other weapons were used and when in- 
fection wound diseases were the despair of military 

surgeons, with the very different results which he saw on 
South African battle-fields and in South African war hos- 
pitals. Moreover, he had in the past rendered to the Royal 
Army Medical Corps most valuable aid in vindicating its 
claims and was therefore a persona grata to medical officers 
who had confidence in his knowledge and judgment as to the 
requirements of war and the practicability and possibility of 
their fulfilment or not under all its exigencies. To them he 
was a special judge and jury of their work. We have already 
given our reasons for approviog the appointment of eminent 
hospital surgeons as consultants in the war-field and there 
is no need, therefore, to dwell upon those reasons now, but 
we may say tbat such consultants may be a very present 
help under circumstances of extreme difficulty, a source of 
confidence and satisfaction to the relatives and friends of 
the wounded, and a defence of the medical service against 
unfounded allegations. Mr. Treves has contributed to our 
contemporary the British Medical Journal a very vivid and 
striking account of his experiences during the war. We are 
sorry to note that his remarks at the Reform Club Dinner 
bave in some quarters been misconstrued. No intelli- 
gent person could have credited him with casting any reflec- 
Yon upon those devoted women — whether professional 

or amateur—who have performed such unselfish and ad- 
mirable work in alleviating the sufferings of our soldiers 

in South Africa. Probably there is no man in the world who 


has greater cause to estimate services such as these more 
highly than Mr. Treves, fresh from the war hospitals of 
South Africa. We understood him to refer exclusively 
to the butterfly type of women, who are out of place 
and, far from being a help, are a great hindrance on 
such occasions. The presence of such as these, no doubt, 
called forth the remonstrance which Sir Alfred Milner had 
previously made. At the theatre of war the drama that is 
enacted is too realistic and terrible to admit of emotional 
idlers taking any serviceable part in it. 


EGYPTIAN VITAL STATISTICS. 


Dr. ENGEL Bey’s statistical publications represent a vast 
amount of labour under circumstances of unusual difficulty, 
but although belated and somewhat discursive they are 
always interesting. The third part of his résumé of the 
quinquennial period 1886-90, which has only just been 
issued, deals chiefiy with the mortality in the towns of Lower 
Egypt up to the age of five years. In Europe the deaths 
among children between the ages of one year and five years 
generally amount to a little less than 50 out of every 1000 
living, whereas in Oairo (where alone the necessary data 
were forthcoming) they exceeded 86 per 1000. In the towns 
of Lower Egypt infants of less than 12 months survive ina 
higher proportion than do their European coevals, while 
between the ages of one year and three years the deaths are 
relatively more numerous. This, as Dr. Engel points out, is 
no doubt the result of improper feeding after weaning or 
partial weaning. The following table (compressed from one 
given by Dr. Engel) shows the percentage of deaths at the 
several intermediary ages in each 100 deaths under five 
years of age. 


Five cities Cairo. | Alexandria. 
Age. in Europe — . — — 

| (average). | Natives. Foreigners. Natives. | Foreigners. 
0—1 68 ˙4 57˙0 59˙1 57˙3 51˙2 
1—2 165 27°3 245 25˙2 27°0 
2-3 | T4 100 ” T3 ne 11°3 
3—4 46 37 6-2 4'2 54 
4—5 3˙1 20 2˙8 2˙¹ 6'1 


The correspondence between the figures that refer respec- 
tively to natives and foreigners (chiefly Europeans) is 
noteworthy, showing that the death-dealing agencies are not 
due to racial idiosyncracies, but to causes affecting all 
nationalities alike. It might perhaps have been anticipated 
that the offspring of European parents being more intelli- 
gently cared for would survive in relatively greater numbers 
during their second and third years of age, but apparently 
faulty feeding is equally to be blamed in this case too. 
One of the most fruitful sources of mortality among 
European children is diphtheria. In Alexandria it headed 
the list of fatal diseases and in Cairo also it committed 
serious ravages. Among the natives diphtheria is ostensibly 
far less prevalent, but unfortunately the srt of diagnosis is 
still undeveloped in Egypt and dependence cannot therefore 
be placed upon the naming of the diseases in permits for 
burial. According to the mortuary returns the most common 
causes of death are gastro-enteritis and affections of the 
nervous and respiratory systems, but Dr. Engel is of opinion 
that in a large proportion of the cases the disease was really 
measles. Measles and its sequel were, he thinks, 
responsible during the quinquennium for at least 5000 
deaths, or one-third of the whole, in the towns of Lower 
Egypt among infants between one year and three years 
of age; more than half of the cases occurring in the 
second quarter of the year and rather less than one- 
third in the third quarter. In 1888 whooping-cough gave 


rise to 964 deaths in sea and Alexandria, but in 
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the course of the four succeeding years the numbers 
decreased as follows: 1887, 553; 1888, 372; 1889, 210; 
1890, 159. The reason assigned for this desirable declension 
is encouraging, the steadily lessening mortality being 
thought to depend upon a better understanding of private 
hygiene, together with a more intelligent treatment 
of the affection. Scarlet fever, although supposed to be 
introduced every year irto the country, is very rare in 
Egypt; during the quinquennium only 16 fatal cases were 
reported. This immunity, which is shared by Algeria, is 
notin any way due, Dr. Engel believes, to climate. With 
Körösi of Budapest he concludes that there is a 
natural antagonism between scarlet fever and measles ; that 
the two diseases cannot prevail in one place at the 
same time. In conclusion Dr. Engel formulates the 
following practical deduction from his investigations into 
the incidence of epidemic diseases in Egypt: (a) in ordinary 
times the deaths under one year of age exceed those between 
one year and five years of age; (b) infectious diseases as a 
rule affect children between one year and five years of 
age ; (c) therefore, when the death-rate among children in 
the second category suddenly increases, rising above that 
of the ‘‘ yearlings,” an epidemic disease of one kind or 
another is certain to have broken out in the locality 
implicated ; and (d) as a general rule that epidemic disease 
will be found to be measles. 


ADAMS v. THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 


O April 30th Mr. Justice Lawrence and a special jury 
heard the case of Adams versus the British Medical Journal. 
The plaintiff, who is Mr. Charles Adams, is the editor of the 

Verulam Review and he sought to recover damages for libel. 
On Oct. 17th, 1898, Mr. Adams wrote to sundry 
experimenters who had licences under the Vivisection 
Act saying that the Home Secretary had informed him 
that having in the course of your work last year applied for 
and obtained a certificate authorising experiments on dogs, 
&c., without anesthetics on the express grounds that 
the experiments in question could only be so per- 
formed, you then, notwithstanding the certificate, performed 
them under anesthetics, thereby plainly showing the in- 
correctness of the ground on which your application was 
based. Please observe that the statement is Sir Matthew 
White Ridley’s, not mine. And as it certainly appears to 
cast a serious slur either upon your good faith or your pro- 
fessional competency I think it only right before making 
use of it to ask whether you admit its accuracy. If you do 
so pray do not take the trouble to write. Silence will be 
taken as assent.” This letter was signed, The Editor, 
Verulam Review.” Mr. Justice Lawrence said of this effu- 
sion, when it came before him in the course of the trial, that 
‘ta more impertinent letter was never written by one man 
to another,” a view which we endorse. The British Medical 
Journal in commenting on the letter alleged that it was 
misleading to drag in the name of the Home Secretary, for 
the facts were set forth in a printed paper which anyone 
could ab‘ain. Farther, the British Medical Journal stigma- 
tised the editor of the Verulam Review as being either 
ignorant of the terms of the licence or too careless to ascer- 
tain them,” and finally printed a letter from the Home Office 
to one of the experimenters denying that the Home Secretary 
had ever made the observations attributed to him by the 
editor of the Verulam Review. That gentleman demanded 
an apology and withdrawal from the British Medical Journal 
which was refused and hence the action, which was 
begun more than a year ago and bas been three times 
adjourned. Evidence was given by Professor Sims Wood- 
head, Dr. G. V. Poore, and other medical men to show 
that the only experiments performed without anesthetics 
were hypodermic and other inoculations. The jury 


returned a verdict for the defendants. If we allow to Mr. 
Adams the honesty, however mistaken, of a fanatic, yet 
his methods of argument are, to say the least of it, 
peculiar. He charges medical men with getting certifi- 
cates to perform experiments without anesthetics and then 
abuses them, as showing either a want of good faith or 
incompetence, because they performed (or, rather, he said 
that they performed) experiments upon anzsthetised animals. 
He might just as well write to a country gentleman and 
say, ‘‘Sir, the Inland Revenue authorities inform me that 
you took out a game licence. Your keeper, however, tells 
me that you shot notbing but rabbits. This is either a 
slur upon your good faith or shows that you do not know 
the meaning of the word game.” We congratulate our 
contemporary upon the only possible result of an action 
which has been pending for so long a time. 


THE MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE next general meeting of the Medico-Psychological 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland has been fixed for 
Thursday, May 10th, and will be held under the presidency 
of Dr. J. B. Spence, at 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, 
W., at4 p.m. Much interest attaches to Dr. H. Maudsley’s 
paper on The New Psychology,“ which will take the form of 
critical remarks on the methods and aims of the new psycho- 
logy, especially in reference to children and psycho-physical 
research, for not only is the subject an important one, but it 
ia intimated that several psychologists and others interested 
in metaphysics will take part in the discussion. Dr. A. W. 
Campbell has promised to give a microscopic demonstration 
illustrating the arrangement of nerve fibres and nerve cells in 
the cerebral cortex of a series of idiots’ brains, and Dr. W. J. 
Koenig will contribute a paper in English on ‘‘ Papillary 
Anomalies in Paralysed and Non-paralysed Idiot Children 
and their Relation to Hereditary Syphilis.” On the evening 
of the day previous to the general meeting the Educational 
Committee will meet at 36, Queen Anne-street, while in the 
forenoon and early afternoon of May 10th other committee 
meetings will be held at Chandos-street. In the evening 
members will dine together at the Café Royal, Regent-street, 
at 7 P.M. Tickets for the dinner can be obtained (price 
7s. 6d., exclusive of wine) from the honorary. general 
secretary. 


CHARITY ORGANISATION AND PAUPERISM. 


NOWHERE more than in the huge populations of London 
parishes should guardians of the poor be grateful for any 
help and cooperation to the experienced and systematic 
workers of the Charity Organisation Society. Such 
authorities are apt to be conceited from the very scale of 
their own experience. But it is that very scale which makes 
scientific investigation difficult, if not impossible. We are 
glad to see that the guardians of Islington, with its teeming 
population, are accepting the help of the Oharity Organisa- 
tion Society in the application of tests to prove the dons 
fides of applicants for relief. According to the Islington 
Gazette the result is very satisfactory to both parties. 
In the last twelve months in one district the society has 
dealt with 68 cases referred to them by the guardians. 
Of this number 21 families have been assisted, we presume 
by the society. Of the 47 cases not assisted 32 were proved 
to be of bad character and destitute principally through 
drink. Nine were cases of chronic illness and distress, three 
objected to inquiry and withdrew, and one, a girl, for whom 
a home was found, objected to go to it and disappeared. 
Three other cases were found to be able to help themselves. 
Disease is an unfailing element in poverty, but it is not so 
operative as the element of drunkenness which it is the wish 
of all true reformers to remove. The joint effort of legal 
and voluntary authorities in Islington to discriminate cases 
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of poverty is worthy of all imitation and is one of many 


signs of a real advance in the methods of society for its own 
elevation. It is beneficial all round; the rates of the parish 
aresaved by it, and the deserving poor are helped in a way 
which is agreeable to their feelings of self-respect. 


**QUACKS AND ABORTION.” 


OWING to the success of recent prosecutions and the 
publicity given to them the number of advertisements of 
quack medicines professing to procure abortion in pregnant 
women has considerably fallen off. That the sale of these 
concoctions was not likely to cease altogether was obvious, 
aud we note that two persons, a man and a woman, have 
recently been committed for trial at St. Austell in Cornwall 
on a charge connected with the supplying of drugs for illicit 
purposes to a second woman. The man, a painter by 
trade, was originally charged with being drunk and 
disorderly, when letters found on him called the atten- 
tion of the police to the more serious offence upon 
which he will in due course be indicted at the assizes 
together with a woman who seems to have acted at times as 
an intermediary in handing certain drugs and powders pro- 
duced before the magistrate to their ultimate recipient. With 
the case pending against these persons we have nothing to 
do, bat we may express a hope that the Cornish police will 
leave no stone unturned in the effort to bring home their 
responsibility to those who actually compounded and supplied 
the articles with which the alleged crime was to be com- 


mitted. A painter by trade is not likely to have manu- 


factored them himself and the person charged with him does 
not seem to have done so either. As far as the persons who 
buy and take these compounds are concerned no doubt the 
reading of newspapers and the knowledge of physical danger 
or of danger from infringing the law have deterred them 
during the past few months to some extent, and public 
feeling may also have been aroused against this form of 
crime. 


THE MINUTE STRUCTURE OF THE MEDULLARY 
SHEATH OF NERVE-FIBRES. 
It is to be expected that with the application of new 


methods of staining and mounting specimens for microscopic 
examination new structural characters will be observed in 


the various tissues, or at least that more accurate con- 


ceptions will be obtained of features that have been 
imperfectly noticed by previous workers. An article written 
by Mr. William H. Wynn in the April number of the Journal 
of Anatomy and Physiology for the present year describing 
the minute structure of the medullary sheath of nerve-fibres 
is a case in point. Kölliker, writing in 1852 with the means 
of examination then at his disposal, could only describe the 
medullary sheath as a ‘‘ viscid white layer,“ and subsequent 
microscopists gained no further insight into its structure till 
Ranvier, in 1871, described the nodes which bear his name 
and which were brought into view by picrocarmine and 
silver nitrate. The attention of histologists having been 
thus specially directed to the structure of the nerve-fibres 
a great number of researches were made by well-known 
observers with the result that the sheath was admitted by 
all to be composed of a supporting framework or stroma in 
the meshes of which a fatty substance or myelin was con- 
tained. The disposition of the fibres or membranes forming 
the stroma has been the subject of much difference of 
opinion, and reticulations and septa of neuro-keratin of 
various forms have been frequently depicted. The 
researches of Mr. Wynn have been chiefly made on the 
fibres of the sciatic nerve in dogs and cats which were 
removed immediately after death, placed in a 2 per cent. 
solution of formaldehyde, and stained by a modification of 


the Weigert-Pal process. The appearances then seen under 
a low power are that the axis cylinder is more or less 
deeply stained in its whole length, but the medullary sheath 
presenta alternate stained and unstained portions. The 
stained parts are funnel- or cone-shaped with thin apices 
pointing in the same direction in any short length of the 
nerve. The cones appear to be solid and structureless ; 
their wider end is as wide as the diameter of the sheath 
itself, whilst their smaller end embraces closely the axis 
cylinder. Examination with higher powers shows that 
the cones are not complete but are composed of several 
separate pieces which unite at the part in contact 
with the axis cylinder and become free at the wider 
part of the cone. These cones are placed at regular 
intervals of about their own length and call to mind 
the whorls of an equisetum. If a transverse section of 
a fibre be made the strongly stained axis cylinder 
is seen in the centre surrounded by a ring of medullary 
substance which is broken up by radially-arranged gaps 
into four, six, or even eight segments. This segmented 
ring occupies different positions in different specimens. It 
may be immediately beneath the primitive sheath, the space 
between it and the axis cylinder being unstained ; or it may 
immediately surround the axis cylinder, having an unstained 
portion outside it and between it and the primitive sheath ; 
or, lastly, it may occupy an intermediate position. The 
stained portions, including the axis cylinder and the cones 
with their segments, are highly protoplasmic and are 
not composed of neuro-keratin, which would not stain 
when treated by this method. The protoplasmic frame- 
work of the medullary sheath, it is thus seen, consists, 
first, of two thin layers, one beneath the primitive 
sheath, the other around the axis cylinder, both sheaths 
appearing to be continuous at the nodes, and, secondly, of a 
chain of cones connected with both layers of protoplasm, the 
base of each cone being in the peripheral layer and the 
apex in the central Jayer, and being composed of usually six 
segments. The neuro-keratin network usually described in 
books Mr. Wynn believes to be artificially produced from 
the protoplasmic layer beneath the primitive sheath. The 
incisures of Schmidt or Lantermann’s slits may be, he 
thinks, ruptures in the medullary substance between the 
cones. Some good micro-photographic plates illustrate the 
statements made in the text. 


THE PLAGUE IN AUSTRALIA. 


THE plague statistics in Sydney for the week ending 
March 24th were as follows: admitted, 10; died, 3; remain- 
ing under treatment at the beginning of the week, 13; 
remaining under treatment at the end of the week, 20. 
Up to March 24th the total cases were 32, with 11 deaths. 
The total contacts isolated were 185 in number; there 
were five cases of plague among the ‘‘contacts.’’ During 
the week two or three cases were met with in which the 
influence of the infected area could not be traced and in 
which the explanation of probable, or at least possible, 
contact with it could not be accepted on the ground of 
necessarily imperfect information. At the same time 
none of the persons attacked had acquaintance of any 
sort with any previous case. Five young children had 
been attacked up to the above date; all recovered except 
one. One case exhibited plague carbuncles; several other 
patients were convalescent, but evidently would only 
recover their health very slowly; heart weakness was 
general and was the prominent symptom among them. The 
general public had become alarmed, and a state of ill- 
suppressed panic existed. Some thousands of inoculations 
were performed in 10 days. The Medical Department had 
intended to reserve the prophylactic for use among those 
who inhabited or frequented the area within which all cases 
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had apparently originated, and for ‘‘contacts.” But man- 
agement of epidemics in countries governed by ballot-box is 
far from being a simple matter, and although the plan men- 
tioned had been followed with some success very large 
numbers of persons who had in reality no occasion for this 
special protection received it by order of various Ministers. 


The Government also felt the expediency of doing something. 


to appease the growing alarm, and after leaving everything 
to the department until its proper functions were almost 
suspended in favour of matters which should have been 
transacted, and which could have been much better tran- 
sacted, by laymen, took the important step of declaring a 
small part of the city an infected area and of placing a still 
smaller portion within it under the maritime quarantine law. 
The implied definitions were justified by existent facts; 
but, unfortunately, the representations of the depart- 
ment, which showed the impossibility of applying 
maritime quarantine law to such an area, as well 
as its opinion that all that was likely to be of 
service could be done quite well under the Public Health 
Act, were disregarded. Secondly, the Public Health Act 
having been persistently neglected by the city council, 
within whose district the areas lie, in favour of its lenient, 
inefficient, and slow-moving Act of Incorporation, the 
department had arranged ite plans so that it should for 
the nonoe supersede the council, and, by way of sparing its 
susceptibilities, had caused the mayor to be appointed a 
member of the Board of Health—the superseding authority. 
The department was then ready to act in a summary and 
decisive manner, but at the last moment all was returned 
to the hands of the council—which, as usual, was not merely 
unprepared, but showed itself to be devoid of knowledge 
which any respectable inspector of nuisances would regard as 
elementary. Under these circumstances there was naturally 
a hopeless division of authority, but it was satisfactory to 
find that the reporting, identification, removal, and isolation 
of new cases, and the subsequent disinfection of premises, 
proceeded with regularity and promptitude. 


WHAT IS A CUSTARD? 


THERE is a tendency nowadays to reduce everything to a 
consolidated state and it has been predicted that some day 
it will be possible to carry a 24-hours’ ration in the waist- 
coat pocket. But there is a vast difference between the 
chemistry of food and its actual value within the body, and 
we are not sanguine that life will ever be sustained satisfac- 
torily by highly concentrated nourishment. In natural food 
there exists a factor which determines very largely whether 
that food is really able to support the vital processes, while 
it is known that in many prepared foods for some reason 
or other there is absent a vigour-giving quantity. The 
fact of sterilised milk sometimes giving rise to scurvy 
rickets in infants which may be avoided by the addition of 
fresh fruit or meat juice is an example. Next to the craze 
for consolidating foods is that of devising substitutes which 
are vaunted as equal to, if not better than, the original 
article. In this case distinct harm may be done. For 
instance, the public meet everywhere with announcements 
that they may dispense with eggs in the preparation of a 
custard. Oustards without eggs would appear to be an 
article of extreme convenience to the cook, but it may lead 
to a very serious result to the invalid. The custard with- 
out eggs is usually a powder consisting of little else than 
starch coloured with turmeric (in one case we found a 
fluorescent aniline dye) to give it the colour of the yelk 
of egg. A custard prepared with custard powder is thick 
with starch, whereas a true custard is thick with the albumin 
of egg. It is true that it is usually suggested that 
the powder should be boiled with milk. Now such a 
powder is by no means a substitute for the true custard 


which is composed of eggs and milk. We have examined 
several powders and the albumin found in them ranged from 
3 per cent. to nil, while in all there was absolutely no fat. 
The white of dried eggs contains about 80 per cent. albumin 
and 14 per cent. fat and the yelk about 30 per cent. 
albumin and 60 per cent. fat. Though it is of little 
importance when such a substitute is consumed by persons 
in health, yet in the case of an invalid the custard 
powder can in no sense be regarded as suitable. Indeed, 
the custard powder would not only be a starvation diet to 
the invalid but positively a source of injury in some cases. 
A custard containing little else than starch would be 
injurious to patients suffering from diabetes, but in 
this disease eggs and milk as in a true custard 
are a permissible and valuable diet. The true custard 
is a very nourishing and, as a rule, a very accept- 
able preparation to invalids and it should be pointed 
out that a custard powder without eggs cannot possibly 
replace the fresh egg. It is possible—nay, even probable— 
that amongst the poor the custard powder is regarded 
as a really efficient substitute for the true custard con- 
taining eggs and milk, but it is wrong to convey such 
an erroneous impression. The custard powder without 
eggs contains a very small proportion of albumin which is 
alone able to support the vital processes. In other words, a 
custard powder would be the slenderest straw for an invalid 
to rely on and some declaration should be made that 
custard powders without eggs are not suitable for invalid 
purposes. A true custard is very commonly an important 
portion of an invalid’s diet, and it is very desirable that no 
false impression should be made as to the real nutrient value 
of substitutes for custard. The subject seems to be so im- 
portant as to demand a legal definition of the custard, in 
which case the Food and Drugs Act might provide a remedy 
against any possible chance of deception in this regard. 


SEPTIC THROMBOSIS OF THE CAVERNOUS 
SINUS. 


IN the Intercolonial Medical Journal of Australasia for 
February Dr. J. Jamieson has published a case of this rare 
condition which presented the unusual feature of being 
apparently due to carious teeth. A woman, aged 22 years, 
had two teeth extracted for toothache and at the root of one 
of these, on the right side, an abscess was found. In the 
evening she had a rigor and on the next day she was feverish. 
After four days she had to take to bed. Seven more teeth 
were subsequently extracted. About 10 days after the first 
extraction she was admitted to hospital complaining of 
severe pain in the right temple andeye. The right side of the 
face was much swollen. The right upper eyelid was slightly 
discoloured but not cedematous. The temperature was 
106:2° F. and the spleen could be felt. On the following 
day she had aslight rigor. The eyelid was more discoloured 
and was swollen. Next day the temperature was 105:8°. 
The eyelid was much swollen, reddened, and cedematous. 
The eyeball was bulging and there was chemosis. The 
fandus was normal. On account of increased proptosis and 
chemosis the conjunctiva was incised and a probe was passed 
to the back of the orbit, but only serous exudation escaped. 
The patient was delirious and had severe diarrhœa. Gradu- 
ally the eyeball became fixed and the pupillary action 
lost, but some vision was still retained. On the eighth day 
after admission chemosis and cedema of the upper lid were 
observed on the left side. On the following day proptosis 
on the left side was observed, the temperature rose to 109°, 
and death occurred. At the necropsy the right cavernous 
sinus was found full of clots, partly firm and adherent, partly 
broken down and fœtid. This condition extended through 
the circular and transverse sinuses to the opposite side, where 
the anterior portion of the cavernous sinus was slightly 
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affected. An emissary vein passing through the foramen 


ovale was plugged. Pas which had apparently followed the 
maxillary branch of the fifth nerve welled up through this 
foramen. The vein passing through the foramen Vesalii was 
plagged with fœtid clot from the cavernous sinus to the 
pterygoid plexus. Dr. Jamieson thought that septic infection 
passed from the jaw by the dental and maxillary veins to the 
pterygoid plexus and thence to the right cavernous sinus. 


MILK STANDARDS. 


Day by day evidence accumulates in favour of a higher 
rather than a lower standard for genuine milk being adopted 
for the purposes of public control. Thousands and thousands 
of analyses made of mixed milk have shown that the composi- 
tion of genuine milk seldom falls below the standard adopted 
by the Society of Public Analysts. Indeed, there is little 
doubt that even this standard allows of the watering 
of some milks. Further evidence in favour of a 
higher standard has recently been brought forward 
by Mr. G. D. Macdougald, F.I.O., Public Analyst for 
Dandee and county analyst for Perthshire and other 
Scottish counties. The average composition of the entire 
series of 12,069 milks was as follows: fat, 3 82 per cent.; non- 
fats, 8'68 per cent.; and total solids, 12:50 per cent. Of 
course, the quality of milk is subject to variation according 
to the season. It should be pointed out that this important 
gubject is being discussed by a Departmental Committee and 
it can hardly be supposed that their labours will be pro- 
tracted since there is a vast accumulation of facts at their 
disposal connected with the whole question. We should like 
to add that hospital authorities would do well when agreeing 
upon a contract for milk-supply to demand an article show- 
ing a good standard quality. In no case, it seems to us, is 
milk adapted for invalid purposes (in which frequently it is 
the only food that can be given) which contains less fat 
than 3:5 per cent. and non-fatty solids less than 8'5 per 
cent. 


THE INTERNAL SECRETION OF THE KIDNEY. 


AN article on this subject founded on experiment by 
MM. Chatin and Guinard of the University of Lyons 
appears in the Archives de Médecine Expérimentale for 
March, and is on the whole unfavourable to the em- 
ployment of renal juice as a therapeutic agent. The 
investigations made by Dr. Brown-Séquard in 1889 on the 
jaice of the testes led him to suggest both on clinical and 
experimental grounds that the kidneys might possess special 
attributes and that uremia might have more complex causes 
than mere auto-intoxication due to the non-elimination of 
excretory products. Later authors have adduced similar 
argaments to those advanced by Dr. Brown-Séquard, and 
have used others drawn from therapeutics. The clinical 
argument is that absolute anuria may exist for several 
days without uremic phenomena appearing, although auto- 
intoxication ought to occur within three days, and obser- 
vations to this effect have been made by Mercklen, 
Féréol, and Fowler. Féréol’s case is typical; his patient 
had complete suppression of urine for eight days from 
calculi, and yet recovered without having had any 
symptoms of uremia or any accessory symptoms such as 
vomiting or sweating. The only symptoms noted were that 
the pulse and the temperature in the rectum were both 
slightly lowered. In Fowler’s cases, amongst 93 patients 
who suffered from anuria only 19 presented symptoms 
of uremia. From these facts Dr. Brown-Séquard drew the 
conclusion that the kidneys form an internal secretion, the 
suppression of which produces those serious toxic symptoms 
which play so large a part in uremia. Uremia he believed 
to be not the result of the suppression of the renal excre- 
tion alone, but of the suppreasion of both the secretions 
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of the organ, the internal as well as the external. The 
arguments, founded on physiological experiments, were also 


based on the experiments of Dr. Brown-Séquard and also on 
those of Meyer. The results of the experiments of both 
of these observers were that animals previously nephrecto- 
mised lived longer when kidney jaice was injected into 
them than when they were not so injected. An improve- 
ment in the method of experimentation was made 
by Vitzou, who, instead of injecting kidney juice, used 
the defibrinated blood of a healthy animal. Vitzou found 
that nephrectomised rabbits which were not subjected to 
treatment lived from 16 to 32 or rarely 34 hours after the 
operation, whilst those that were treated lived 66 hours. 
Dogs that had both kidneys removed died in from 24 to 40 
hours, but when injected with renal venous blood they lived 
for four days and 13 hours as a maximum period. MM. Chatin 
and Guinard quote the conclusions of several other observers 
to which their own are opposed. They then give the details 
of their own experiments. The kidneys were removed with 
every antiseptic precaution in three dogs and the serum from 
the blood of the renal vein of a goat was immediately 
injected into two of the dogs and repeated after eight hours 
and again on several occasions. The non-injected dog lived 
63 hours, the other two lived 41 and 53 hours. Four other 
experiments were made with uniform and concordant 
results. In all cases the dogs into which the serum of the 
renal venous blood was injected died sooner than those in 


which no treatment was adopted. These observers consider, 


therefore, that the question of the existence of an interna 
secretion of the urine cannot as yet be satisfactorily 
answered and that no hasty generalisation should be made. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE NEW HALFPENNY 
POSTAGE-STAMP. 


THE nasty habit of licking postage-stamps with the tongue 
is, we fear, fairly universal in spite of the repeated warnings 
which have appeared in our columns from time to time as to 
the real dangers of the practice. Cases have been reported 
in which blood-poisoning was set up from this cause, a 
result which may be referred, of course, to the bacterio- 
logy of the postage-stamp rather than to ite chemistry. 
Quite recently the postal authorities have made an altera- 
tion in the colouring of the halfpenny postage-stamp 
in order to conform with the colour of the stamp of the 
same value in other countries. The halfpenny postage- 
stamp is now coloured green instead of red. Green 
colouring matter is generally associated with arsenical com- 
pounds, but now that spinach green or chlorophyll and 
chromes have been introduced arsenical colourings are quite 
unnecessary. However, we have recently made a chemical 
examination of the new halfpenny postage-stamp and the 
results are of interest. The colouring consists, we found, of 
a mixture of Prussian blue and a chrome colour. There is 
no lead present or arsenic or any other mineral irritant. In 
short, we could find nothing in the colouring to which objec- 
tion could be taken considering how common the practice of 
licking stamps is. The stamp gives up part of its secret of 
colouring when it is carefully burnt on a piece of platinum 
foil. The ash that remains shows perfectly the original 
design and lettering, but the colour is altered to yellowish 
brown consisting of a mixture of iron and chromium. The 
border yields a white ash as if in relief. When carefully 
obtained the ash is a perfect miniature of the original design, 
being diminished by about one half of the original size of the 
stamp. We also examined the gum and found it to consist 
of the so-called British gum which is obtained from starch. 
From the point of view of the chemistry of the new stamp 
there is no reason to suppose that it contains injurious sub- 
stances and therefore licking would ibe harmless. But the 
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bacteriology of the stamp has to be reckoned with and that 
postage-stamps are liable to be infected with pathogenic 
organisms admits of little doubt. 


THE WOUNDED IN THE PRESENT WAR. 


As will be seen by the announcement in another column 
the subject for discussion at the next meeting of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society will be the Wounded in 
the Present War,” the discussion being opened with 
addresses by Mr. Frederick Treves and Mr. Clinton Dent. 
Sir William Mac Cormac will be present and will speak 
and the lecture will be illustrated by lantern slides from 
photographs by Mr. Treves and Mr. Dent. Sir William 
Mac Cormac’s admirable articles which have lately appeared 
in our columns will have acquainted our readers with 
the remarkably slight effects of small-calibre bullets. 
As regards our own troops Sir William Mac Cormac 
is of opinion that the rapidity with which many 
wounds healed was due in great part to the prompt 
application of a first field dressing, in the use of which our 
soldiers have been carefully drilled by their medical officers. 
The small size and high velocity of the bullets also, however, 
play their part in inflicting merciful wounds—a point upon 
which we dilated in our issue of Dec. 16th, 1899, with 
reference to a paper by Dr. Arthur Keith and Mr. H. M. 
Rigby, which appeared in THE LANCET of Dec. 2nd. The 
older theories about gunshot wounds and their treatment have 
been completely upset by the experience gained during the 
present war and the forthcoming meeting of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society should attract a large 
audience. 


—— — 


HYPERTROPHIC DILATATION OF THE LARGE 
INTESTINE IN INFANTS. 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER JOHANNESSEN of the University 
of Christiania reports several interesting cases of the above 
affection in the February number of the Revue Mensuelle des 
Maladies de I’ Enfance, and furnishes a critical and lengthy 
review of the literature of the subject. To Dr. Jacobi of 
New York credit is given for the first complete description 
of this affection. The troubles incidental to it are dilata- 
tion of the abdomen, chronic constipation frequently alterna- 
ting with diarrhoea, and dilatation and hypertrophy of the 
large intestine, especially in the regian of the sigmoid 
flexure. Ulcerative lesions of the large intestine have 
sometimes been found post mortem in severe cases, but the 
rectum has generally appeared to be normal. It has been 
noticed that shortly after birth the child appeared to suffer 
from some sort of paresis of the bowels. Frequency of the 
stools is variable and the intervals may be from a few 
days to even two weeks or more. When motions are passed 
they may be diarrhoeal in character and may be attended 
by pain and prostration or occasionally be accompanied by 
vomiting. The colon and sigmoid flexure appear to undergo 
hypertrophy, as established by post-mortem investigation. 
To explain this, Dr. Johannessen calls attention to the 
anatomical fact that in infants the sigmoid flexure is very 
long and runs transversely from left to right and then returns 
from right to left to a point (near the second sacral vertebra) 
where the rectum begins. This may be because during fcetal 
life the large intestine, and particularly the sigmoid flexure, 
forms a reservoir for the meconium which accumulates there 
and produces distension of these parts, so that the sigmoid 
flexure especially attains a considerable size in the lower 
abdominal region as there is but little room for it in the 
infantile pelvis. The position of the sigmoid flexure was 
found to be variable, for in 276 necropsies it was found 
on the right side in 45 per cent., on the left in 48 per 
cent., and in the middle line in 6 per cent. The posi- 
tion of the sigmoid loop depends both on the length and 
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laxity of its mesentery and on ite contents, for if it is empty 
or only partially filled it forms several coils in the left or 
right iliac fossa or in both fosem, while part of it descends 
into the pelvis alongside the rectum. If, however, the bowel 
be further filled or distended with air or water it changes its 
place and assumes such a position as to retard the forward 
movement of the intestinal contents. It is possible, for 
example, for distension of a coil to cause compression of an 
adjacent bend. Attention is also called to the fact, first 
pointed out by Treves, that local distension of the intestine 
may be due to nervous or vascular influences. Treatment has 
to be varied according to local indications and the neces- 
sities of the case. Dr. Johannessen does not think that the 
ulcerations met with in the colon are part of the etiology of 
tue affection as they are not always present, but that they 
are the result of the retention and decomposition of fæca 
matters, thereby causing local patches of inflammation and 
endarteritis. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY VACANCY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


AS we write it seems possible that Sir John Batty 
Tuke may be returned unopposed to represent in Parlia- 
ment the University of Edinburgh. We heartily wish 
that it may be so and in any case Sir John Batty 
Tuke has our best wishes for his success. It is 
altogether fit that a medical graduate of the University 
should stand as successor to the late Sir William Priestley. 
The preponderance of medical graduates in the University 
and the importance of the medical faculty in its work 
make this eminently reasonable, to say nothing of the 
need for a largely increased element of medical influence 
in the counsels of Parliament. Sir John Batty Tuke's 
personal qualities, if he is elected, are likely to make 
him a useful legislator. .He is a man of sound 
judgment, special experience, good administrative ability, 
and high medical culture. He has a considerable 
knowledge of educational questions and the state of the 
standard schools of the country as they bear on the pro- 
fessions and as they affect the civil and military services. 
We have little knowledge of Sir John Batty Tuke’s special 
political proclivities and we, of course, have from our 
standpoint but little interest in them; but he has one good 
quality—would that it were more common in men of all 
parties—he is thoroughly independent and untrammelled in 
all really debatable questions and will bring to bear on 
them an unbiased judgment. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN SHEEP. 


In the Journal of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics 
for this quarter Professor McFadyean has recorded the first 
authenticated case of tuberculosis which has been seen in 
this country in the sheep. The specimen consisted of part 
of the side of a sheep seized in a London slaughter-house. 
On the inside of the chest-wall and upper surface of the 
sternum there were clusters of nodules very like the 
„grapes so frequently found in tuberculosis of cattle. 
These contained caseating and partially calcified contents. 
No bacilli could be detected on microscopical examination, 
but their presence was effectually demonstrated by experi- 
mental inoculation under the skin of each of two rabbits. 
These animals died about five months later, the carcases 
upon post-mortem examination showing the lymphatics 
nearest to the seat of inoculation to be enlarged and 
caseating and numerous tubercles to be present in the lungs 
and kidneys. Tubercle bacilli were found in the lesions in 
the rabbits. A third rabbit was inoculated by material 
obtained from one of the others and it died three months later 
from tuberculosis; whilst a fourth rabbit inoculated from one 
of the lung tubercles found in the third died three and a half 
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months after the commencement of the experiment, and from 


the lungs of this animal a pure culture of tubercle bacilli was 
obtained. Professor McFadyean draws attention to the fact 
that, although this is the first case which has been recorded 
as occurring in England, tuberculosis of the sheep is met 
with to a certain extent in the German slaughter-houses. 
According to Friedberger and Frohner (Captain Hayes's 
translation) only five cases were found amongst 340,000 
sheep killed in the Berlin abattoir during one year 
(1888-89), and out of 130,000 sheep killed in 1894 in Saxony 
there was a tuberculous percentage of 0°15. It is generally 
thought that the open-air life led by sheep is the main factor 
in causing their freedom from the disease and Professor 
McFadyean ascribes the more frequent occurrence amongst 
German sheep to the fact of their being housed in some 
districts during the winter months—not so much that the 
open-air treatment in itself has such an invigorating 
influence as that it places obstacles in the way of infection 
from animal to animal. 


HONOUR WHERE HONOUR I8 DUE. 


THE dinner given by the Reform Club to Sir William 
Mac Cormac and Mr. F. Treves has been made naturally the 
subject of considerable comment in the press. It has been 
brought to our notice that several of our contemporaries have 
fallen into the error of attributing to the civilian advisers 
of the War Office the responsibility for the organisation 
of the Army Medical Service in South Africa. To the Medical 
Department of the Army, from the Director-General down to 
the latest surgeon to obtain his commission, is due the credit 
for the organisation of which Sir William Mac Cormac and 
Mr. Treves have been able to speak so highly, and, in our 
opinion, not the least valuable piece of this organisation was 
the enlisting for consultative purposes of the aid of eminent 
civilian surgeons. 


THE HUXLEY MEMORIAL. 


ON April 28th a large number of those representing science, 
literature, and art, not only in our own land but in 
foreign countries, assembled in the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, to honour the memory of Thomas Henry 
Huxley. The occasion was the unveiling of a statue by Mr. 
Onslow Ford, R.A., and the ceremony was performed by the 
Prince of Wales. Professor Ray Lankester briefly explained 
the inception of the idea, Sir Joseph Hooker formally handed 
over the statue to the trustees of the British Museum, 
and Sir Michael Foster followed, closing his speech with a 
few words of congratulation to the Prince of Wales on 
His Royal Highness’s late happy escape. After the Duke 
of Devonshire had said a few words in his capacity as 
chairman of the memorial committee the Prince of Wales 
unveiled the statue and briefly referred to the time, 
15 years ago, when he unveiled a similar statue of 
Charles Darwin. He would not, he said, in the presence of 
so many eminent men of science do more than endorse the 
words which had fallen from former speakers. The statue 
is of white marble upon a pedestal of yellow marble. 
Huxley is represented in academical robes and sitting. The 
likeness did not seem to us to be quite successfully caught, 
but the kindliness and strength of the man are very obvious 
and they were two most marked qualities in him. 


Tne dinner in aid of the funds of the Medical Graduates’ 
College and Polyclinic will take place on Thursday, May 31st, 
at 7.30 P. M., at the Trocadéro Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus, 
the Right Hon. Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal in the 
chair. Preparatory to the dinner a conversazione will be 
beld in the Oollege on Saturday, May 26th, from 4 to 

P.M., to inspect the new museum. 
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THE members of the Glasgow University Club, London, 
will dine at the Trocadéro Kestaurant on May 10th, at 
7.30 P.M., the Earl of Rosebery (Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity) in the chair. Members who intend to be present 
should give notice to Dr. Norman M. MacLehose, 13, Queen 
Anne-street, W., or to Mr. James M. Dodds, Dover House, 
Whitehall, S.W. 

THE annual dinner of old students of King’s College, 
London, will be held at the Holborn Restaurant on Monday, 
June 18th, with the Hon. Sir John Alexander Cockburn, 
K. C. M. G., F. & A.K O., M.D., Agent-General for, and for- 
merly Premier of, South Australia, in the chair. H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge has signified his intention of being 
present. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of Asylum Workers 
will be held at 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, W., on 
Monday, May 14th, at 4 P.M., when Sir James Crichton 
Browne, M D., LL.D., F.R.S. (President of the Association), 
will preside. All interested in asylum work and workers are 
cordially invited to attend. i 


THE Colonial Office has received a telegram from Hong- 
Kong dated April 28th, 1900, stating that 52 cases of 
plague had occurred in the previous fortnight. 98 cases of 
plague have occurred in Hong-Kong altogether this year. 


THE Past and Present West London Hospital Dinner will 
be held in the Empire Rooms of the Trocadéro Restaurant, 
Piccadilly-circus, on Monday, May 2lst, at 7.30 P.M., Dr. 
Donald Hood in the chair. | 


SIR HENRY HARBEN will open on June 20th the new 
‘‘open-air” wing which has been constructed to accom- 
modate 40 patients at the North London Hospital for Con- 
sumption, Hampstead. 


WE regret to announce the death, at the advanced age of 
88 years, of Mr. George Viner Ellis, Emeritus Professor of 
Anatomy in University College, London. 


THE Departmental Committee appointed to inquire into 
the use of preservatives and colouring matters in food met on 
Wednesday last in the rooms of the Chemical Society, 
Barlington House. 


ROYAL Institution.—The Friday evening dis- 
course at the Royal Institution on April 27th was delivered 
by Lord Kelvin who took as his subject, Nineteenth Century 
Clouds over the Dynamical Theory of Heat and Light. 
There were only two of these clouds.“ The first was 
associated with the undulatory theory of light and was 
summed up in the question, How could tbe earth move 
easily and freely through an elastic solid, such as the 
luminiferous ether was supposed to be? To this question a 
definite answer had not yet been found. The other cloud“ 
was the Maxwell-Boltmann doctrine of the distribution of 
energy, some parts of which Lord Kelvin thought might be 
disputed. ö 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL: Post- 
GRADUATE COURSE.—Arrangements have been made by 
Dr. John H. Abram, Dr. A. S. F. Grünbaum, and Dr. W. B. 
Warrington for conducting post- graduate courses in practical 
bacteriology and morbid histology during the summer session 
of 1900. Gentlemen who are desirious of joining the courses 
of lectures are requested to communicate with Dr. W. B. 
Warrington at the Thompson-Yates Laboratories, University 
College, Liverpool. The fee for each course will be two 
guineas. As several gentlemen have already sent in their 
names the classes will commence early in May. 
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another point. I have often heard it quoted in the Council 
CONFERENCE ON MEDICAL ORGANISA- | that in the House of Commons it is not fully understood that 


TION AT MANCHESTER. 
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DELEGATES from over 50 medical associations and societies 
representing 4000 members met at the Memorial Hall, 
Manchester, on May 1st, for a three days’ Conference on 
Medical Organisation. The Conference had been convened 
by the Medical Guild of Manchester to ascertain the opinions 
of the profession on questions needing reform, to instruct 
public opinion thereon, and to effect improvement in medical 
organisation. 


Mr. Alderman F. H. WALMSLEY, M.R.O.S. Eng., (Salford), 
President of the Medical Guild, opened the proceedings and 
Mr. G. A. WRIGHT, F. R. OC. S. Eng. (Manchester), was elected 
President of the Conference. 


THE MEDICAL ACTS. 

Mr. VICTOR HonsLExX then addressed the meeting upon 
the Medical Acts. He said :— 

MR. WRIGHT AND GENTLEMEN,—I feel the honour you 
have done me in inviting me to give my views on the Medical 
Acts, because this meeting is the first of its kind and I 
hope it will be one of a series of important meetings of the 
profession, in which we shall have all the medical societies 
of the country brought together to discuss questions affect- 
ing the profession ; and all the more so because it seems to 
be impossible to secure a similar discussion through the 
channel of the British Medical Association. I am not in 
favour of multiplying machinery in our profession, but it is 
evident that the annual general meeting of the British 
Medical Association does not cover what the programme of 
this Conference includes. I have much“ pleasure, therefore, 
in taking part in the proceedings, and it is my business to lay 
before you what is the fundamental position in medical 
reform, viz., the amendment of the Medical Acts. 

I should like to admit that even among ourselves we are 
not all agreed as to the direction in which the Acts should 
be amended. I do not propose to waste any time in going 
into details as to how these Acts stand at the present time, 
but II wish to lay before you what I believe to be most 
advantageous in the way of amendment and I am gratified to 
find that my views are in consonance with those of the 

entlemen who are going to move resolutions. The most 

damental question of amendment is that of representation 

on the General Medical Council and it is a question merely of 
practical politics. No Government will interfere with vested 
interests if it can possibly help it; and, moreover, there is a 
large body of professional men who are more or less satisfied 
with the work and methods of the medical corporations—I 
mean not only those who are hide-bound against all 
suggestions and protests, but I include the far larger 
mass of apathetic members of the profession. A large 
number of the profession are more or less satisfied 
with the present work of the corporations, and that 
is our first difficulty when we come to the House of 
Commons for reform on the question of representation. It 
seems to me that if the Members of the House of Commons 
were told that this is a question of fundamental political 
value—that is to say, that we consider that the practitioners 
throughout the kingdom, as members of the profession, have 
an inherent right to be represented more fully on the 
Council, some beginning towards a change might be effected. 
I must lay stress on the fact that the General Medical 
Council is unlike any other body under the Government, 
because it is like a department of the Government in a 
certain way, for it holds within its hands judicial power 
over every member of the medical profession. Any ordinary 
member of the community has an indirect voice concerning 
the appointment of those who judge his actions in regard 
to the community in general, and each member of the 
medical profession has a certain degree of representa- 
tion on the General Medical Council which should, more or 
less, give a relationship in regard to the appointment 
of his judges; and yet we perfectly well know that repre- 
sentation is such a farce that it cannot be said that any 
member has any voice in the appointment which he should 
have in regard to his judges. If Members of the House of 
Commons understood that our feeling is that we should have 
proper representation to protect our own professional and 
personal interest, that would form the strongest argument to 
induce members to look favourably on our views. There is 


the General Medical Council is the arbiter of medical 
education. The requirements of medical education can only 
be properly estimated by those who are in the active conduct 
of their profession. The General Medical Council at present 
is an honourable retreat for members of the profession who 
have practically given up their work and who have lost all 
touch with the centres of education in the medical schools. 
If the House of Commons understood that movement for the 
increase of prelimin education came not from the 
Council itself but from the ranks of tbe profession, then the 
Members would recognise that a man in active work in his 
profession was a better judge of what lines education 
should take than the man who has more or less retired from 
professional work. 


The Government and the General Medical Council. 


I turn now to the next point in relation to the Government 
which the General Medical Council has to deal with and I will 
first consider reciprocity. The General Medical Council at 
the present moment is looked upon by the Government as the 
only representative body in the profession with which it can 
hold any communication. I do not think that fact 
is quite realised. The Privy Oouncil is the depart- 
ment of the Government that has to do with our profession, 
and as a matter of fact I may mention that in connexion 
with the Midwives Bill the President of the Privy Council 
has refused to receive a deputation from the British Medical 
Association whereas he is in constant communication with 
the authorities of the General Medical Council. He listens to 
the General Medical Council, but he will not listen to the 
British Medical Association—the only body practically which 
represents the practitioner. What is the working result of 
all tbis? As regards N until two years ago the 
Privy Council was entirely misled by the General Medical 
Council, but by dint of hard fighting we first got the 
General Medical Council to recognise what the actual posi- 
tion of the profession should be in relation to reciprocity, 
and then that was duly furnished to the Government. 
Owing to the difficulty in Italy, whereby a few of our 
colleagues are placed in the position that proposed legisla- 
tion may compel them to take an Italian diploma, the ques- 
tion is being brought up again, and now the Privy Council 
has furnished the General Medical Council with a 
scheme whereby complete reciprocity shall be estab- 
lished between this country and Italy, although the advan- 
tages to this country are to my mind extremely shadowy. 
I may further point out that the whole of the difficulty, as far 
as our colleagues are concerned, could be avoided by the 
simple plan that new legislation of the kind should not be 
retrospective. If that were insisted on—and I shall endeavour 
to see that that point is urged—if the Privy Council would 
adopt that view, the present difficulty would rong a and 
the question of reciprocity would be returned to the respect- 
able limbo from which it has been dragged. On this 
question of reciprocity, surely the only reciprocity that we 
should contemplate is reciprocity between this country and 
its colonies. We should welcome a kind of federa- 
tion of medical interests between the home country and 
the colonies, a parallel to imperial federation. I would, how- 
ever, warn you that there is a certain party in the General 
Medical Council—who are extremely anxious, in spite of 
the notorious fact that every country on the continent, 
one after another, bas closed its door to them, to open 
our doors as widely as possible to foreigners. ith 
regard to the midwives question and its relation to the 
profession and to the Government the President of the Privy 
Council is acknowledging the General Medical Council as the 
only body representing the profession with which he should 
deal; and as I pointed out more than two years ago to the 
profession the attitude of the Privy Council is not favourable 
to the profession. The General Medical Council laid down 
certain principles which should safeguard the triple qualifi- 
cation under the Act in 1886, and these principles were duly 
forwarded to the President of the Privy Council who 
acknowledged them, but who now at this late hour is ex- 
tremely anxious that perhaps the most fundamental of these 
should not be carried into effect. This is really a serious 
question. It is perfectly obvious that we carnot stand 
against a certain trend of opinion if that be held in the 
House, and we cannot block it. Much treacherous and mis- 
leading nonsense has been spoken to the profession on this 
subject. How far and what essential principles in the way 
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of protecting the triple qualification should be forced on the 
notice of the Government? But in this particular question 
the matter is not being fought fairly in many directions, and 
the point which I now wish to lay stress upon is this action 
of the Government. The Government has repeatedly stated 
that the present Midwives Bill is not a Government measure; 
nevertheless, two years ago it was thought that the Govern- 
ment was forwarding it, and now from direct communication 
with the officials of the Government it is found that they 
are absolutely hostile to the amendments and proposals 
of the profession, and that they favour in every way 
the proposals of the opposite party. On the question 
of practice it seems to me that the General Medical 
Council is put in this position with the Government, that 
it is the only body to which the Government can turn 
on questions affecting our practice, and we have therefore a 
right to claim greater representation on that Council. We 
naturally come to the other reforms which call for 
immediate attention, and you may remember that I reported 
some 18 months ago to the profession that the General 
Medical Council was in a state of financial instability. At 
the last session we discovered that, owing to the uliar 
advice which we received from the legal advisers of the 
Oouncil, the financial condition of the Council was in a con- 
dition of absolute and utter chaos. At this next session this 
matter will be brought out. I endeavoured to have it brought 
out at the last session in open discussion, but as usual the 
opponents of free speech moved that we should go in 
camera, and I cannot say what passed; but I hope we shall 
discuss the matter in this session in an open way. The 
financial arrangements of the Council being in a state 
of chaos, their re-organisation involves the re- organi- 
sation of tbe Council. At the present moment there is 
a General Medical Council and one branch for Eng- 
land, another for Scotland, and another for Ireland. 
These branches are absolutely useless; what we want is 
simply a central registration bureau and a Council elected 
from all of the kingdom. It is on account of the con- 
dition of these branch councils that this state of financial 
confusion has been brought forward ; therefore, to put the 
matter right we must include these branches in the scheme 
of reform. There is another question—viz., the approxima- 
tion of our plan of registration to that of the lawyers. Like 
the lawyers we should have an annual registration fee, and 
let me urge this upon you as a sine qud non—it should form 
one of the chief factors in the platform of the reform of cur 
Medical Acts. If we only had a small registration fee, one- 
tenth of what the lawyers pay, annually our numbers are such 
that the income of the General Medical Council will be 
more than ample to carry out the work that it ought 
to do and with greater effect. But I am aware of 
this—that there is an inherent opposition among the 
members of the profession to this suggestion of an annual 
fee. I do not know why, but there is the opposition, 
and it seems to me that it should be the duty of this con- 
ference to indicate the advisability of such an annual fee. 
If we had a strong financial position we should then have 
greater influence with the Government, for the Government 
of course looks upon all bodies that approach it in a kind of 
materialistic way, and if it knows a body is wealthy it con- 
siders that its stake in the country is greater. If then we 
can show that we are actually wealthy the Privy Council 
will receive us with more favour. The main question is our 
need of votes in the House of Commons, and it is obvious 
that something must be done in that direction. 


Medical Protection. 


Next comes the question of the protection of our work 
which also must come through a Government department—I 
mean, through the courts of law. The Government at the 

t time, as I said before, together with the House of 
mmons, shows a distinct tendency to observe and protect 
vested interests. I have contended for a number of years 
that we have vested interests bestowed on us by the 
Medical Acts. The Medical Acts conferred on us the right to 
practise, and by implication that right is not granted to any- 
one else. This question has been discussed with immense 
beat and as yet we are still in this position, that at the 
present time the whole of this matter as to who has the 
right to practise is in the hands of the magistrates thoughout 
the country and, further, that inasmuch as by our present 
constitution the magistrates are given by the Government the 
right to determine what is a question of fact, we are handi- 
capped by reason of the circumstance that they do not con- 
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fine themselves to the question which is put before them by 
the Legislature, but they gointo questions of law. Having thus 
gone into questions of law we are then faced with this position, 
that any magistrate may give what decision he likes, though 
it may be totally contrary to that which a brother magis- 
trate, sitting perhaps on the same bench, has decided, and yet 
carrying with it the same validity in the eyes of the law. 
I have selected and published in the British Medical Journal 
a number of cases in which our right to practise has been 
attacked and has been defended with or without success. 
The most striking example of the kind I allude to is the 
decision given in the Alabone case, in which a man who had 
been struck off the Register for infamous conduct was sum- 
moned for using certain bogus American degrees, giving such 
indications as to make them resemble American diplomas 
or degrees which are registrable under the present Act. 
Yet the lawyers of the General Medical Council presented 
the case to the magistrate in such a way that the 
magistrate decided that Alabone carried on a perfectly 
genuine practice and that his bogus diplomas were genuine 
diplomas. It is impossible to understand how any judicial 
mind could have come to such a conclusion, but there 
are the facts, and you have to face them. As to the 
action of the lawyers of the General Medical Council and 
their responsibility I have given notice that I shall draw 
attention to it. I do not think that we shall derive 
great benefit therefrom, but we shall have the opportunity of 
making a criticism which is wanted. To return to the 
question of how we are to meet this difficulty, I think it is 
extremely simple, and that is to adopt loyally and work 
earnestly for the amendments which tbe British Medical 
Association is bringing forward, and I will tell you how the 
matter stands. The Parliamentary Bills Committee pre- 
pared a draft Bill and that was duly sent up to the Oounoll 
and was treated by them in, I am afraid, a not unfamiliar 
way, that is to say, they cut out all the important 
parts and returned the Bill in an emasculated condition, 
of no use to anybody. This action has now so far been 
negatived that we are very much where we were before, 
and the Parliamentary Bills Committee is going to brin 
forward the same amendments, and I hope the Council w 
adopt them and help to carry them forward to the Government. 
I have now arrived at the end of the time allotted to me and 
I would ask you to regard these matters from a practical 
point of view as being at present only able to be worked 
through the British Medical Association, and I trust you 
will give your help to raise the present position of the 
association into one of active energy. 

Dr. T. W. Hime (Bradford and West Riding Medical 
Union) regretted that it was not possible to have any 
resolution passed on Mr. Horsley’s speech. He did not 
make any allusion to those malarious mosquitoes who rejoice 
in having a peck and bite at Mr. Horsley now and then 
because he is not painted exactly all over according to their 
colour, and he could only suppose that every noxious insect 
must have some use in living. Mr. Horsley worked against 
the greatest odds for the sake of the profession and his 
labours should be properly recognised. 

Dr. WILKINSON, in the place of Dr. OWEN Morris 
(Birkenhead), moved :— 

That in the opinion of this Conference the Medical Acts require 
amendment, amongst other matters, in to protection of the 
public against illicit practice and in regard to death certification and 
the Inebriate Acta. 


An amendment proposed by Dr. Woopcock raised a long 
discussion, but in the end the motion was carried. 
Dr. A. Cox (Gateshead) moved: 


That believing that general practitioners are insufficiently and 
inadequately represented on the General Medical Council this Con- 
ference is of opinion that there is an urgent necessity for an increase 
in the number of Direct Representatives and appeals to the Univer 
sities and corporate bodies to reform the mode of election of their 
respective representatives—i.e., that the representatives be chosen 
from amongst and by the medical graduates of Universities and from 
amongst and by the diplomates of the corporate bodies, and that 
failing voluntary action in this direction a clause be placed to this 
effect in any proposed Bill to amend the Medical Acts. 


Mr. F. H. TINKER (Hyde) moved the following as an 
amendment, which was not carried on being put to the 
vote :— 

That it is desirable that the constitution of the General Medical 
Council be so altered that at least 50 per cent. of its members be elected 
as direct representatives of the profession and that in any ameudment 
of the Medical Acts a clause be inserted to effect this. 


The original motion was then carried. 
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Dr. WILKINSON, for Dr. OWEN Morris (Birkenhead 
Medical Society), moved the following, which was carried :— 

That it is desirable that general practitioners should have a much 
larger representation on the General Medical Council. 

The conference then adjourned until 2 r.m. when Mr. R. B. 
ANDERSON, F.R C.S. Eng., read a paper on A Medical 
Polity : Corporate and Medical Reform.” 


THE MIDWIVES QUESTION. 
Dr. A Cox (Gateshead) moved :— 


That this Conference protests against any legislation that will have 
the effect of giving a legal status to midwives as a class. 

He said the feeling of the profession was voiced at the New- 
castle meeting, when a resolution was passed condemning 
any midwives legislation. 

Dr. DOLAN (Yorkshire Branch of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation) said the question was, did they wish to end or mend 
the midwives? and the answer was, end the midwives. 

Mr. VICTOR HORSLEY said that he would not detain the 
meeting more than a few minutes. He asked what was that 
Conference going to do if is carried Dr. OCox's motion? 
If Dr. Cox’s motion was carried surely the other motions 
that appeared after on the paper were absolutely out of order. 
When he read the programme he was interested to see the 
motion, and he thought that they would learn something on 
the question, but if their sources of inspiration were to be 
swept away it would be a great disappointment. As to the 
general question whether there should be any legislation or 
not, he would like to indicate that that matter bad only 
apparently reached a head during the last month. He had 
been interested for a number of years in this matter, and 
to his recollection the facts had been discussed from top to 
bottom as to what kind of legislation was going to be 
adopted, but there had arisen at the end of last year a kind 
of gathering of the storm to oppose any legislation of any 
kind Within the last month he had heard Mr. George Brown 
in the Parliamentary Bills Committee, declare that it was 
permissible that midwifery nurses should be registered. No 
answer had been given as to what a midwifery nurse was, 
and they were thus brought to the conclusion that those at 
the Conference were really working to take measures in 
Parliament to absolutely exterminate the midwives. There 
could be no other logical conclusion, and they had heard Dr 
Cox say Hear, hear,” so it was clear that Dr. Cox wished 
that Conference of intelligent beings to take a share in the 
idea that the medical profession was to publicly work for the 
extermination of midwives. He (Mr. Horsley) could not 
agree to that, and he really did not suppose that that Con- 
ference could agree to it. 

On being put to the vote the motion was carried by 19 votes 
to 16. Ona vote by ticket so as to determine the voting by 
the number of members of societies represented by delegates 
the numbers were, for the motion 2204, against 1935. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 
Dr. A. STEWART (Manchester) moved :— 


That while appreciating the action of the General Medical 
Council in raising the standard of preliminary education this Confer- 
ence is of opinion that a still higher standard would further raise 
the status of the profession, collectively and individually, and promote 
the public welfare. i 


This was seconded by Dr. WILKINSON and carried. 


Dr. 8. CRAWSHAW (Ashton-under-Lyne) proposed the 
following motion :— 

That it is desirable that every medical student should, subsequently 
to the date of his passing the examination in anatomy, physiology, 
and materia medica, be compelled to spend, as part of his curriculum, 
12 months witb a general practitioner. 

Mr. GEORGE JACKSON (Plymouth Medical 
seconded the motion. 

Mr. ANDERSON moved as an amendment: 

That it is desirable that the right and opportunity of receiving pupils 
be restored to general practitioners, and that medical students be 


required under suitable regulations to spend one year as the pupil of a 
general practitioner either as part of his curriculum or in addition 


thereto. 
This was accepted by Dr. CRAWSHAW instead of his 


proposition, and on being put to the vote was lost, only nine 
voting for it. 


The Conference then adjourned. 


Society) 


The delegates to the Conference re-assembled on May 2nd 
at the morning session of the second day of the meeting 
under the chairmanship of Dr. E. JErson (Durham). 

Dr. NASH raised a question as to the method of voting and 


Dr. WooODCOCK said that they ought to decide on the matter. 
It lay between one of two things: either they were playing at 
delegation or they were seriously representing the societies 
who had sent them. But the chairman decided that the com- 
mittee must be the judges in the matter. 

The following motion was proposed by Dr. Dixon 
(Birkenhead), seconded by Dr. HELME, and carried :— 


That it is not desirable that midwives should be registered accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Bill at present before the House of 


Commons. 
Dr. HELME moved :— 


That this Conference, recognising the possibility of legislation for the 
registration of midwives, is of opinion that in order to minimise the 
danger of such legislation it is essential to provide for the following: 
1. The midwife (g) shall attend the mother and child after labour: 
(b) and shall restrict her practice to natural labour 2. Imposition of 
penalty ior practice as well as for assumption of title. 3. Imposition 
of penalty for malpraxis and misconduct. 4. Compulsion of midwife 
to send for a doctor in case of anything abnormal or illness on the part 
of mother or child. 5. Direct medical supervision. 6. Direct repre- 
sentation of general practitioners on the Midwives Board. 

Dr. HELME’s motion was seconded by Dr. RITCHIE, and 
carried unanimously. 


The Conference then proceeded to hear a paper by Mr. 
GEORGE BROWN upon 


MEDICAL CHARITIES : THEIR RELATION TO THB PUBLIC 
AND THE PROFESSION. 


Mr. Brown said: Whilst engaged a few days ago in 
searching for some reports and documents to assist me in 
preparing this paper 1 came across a copy of the long- 
defunct London Students’ Gazette, bearing the date November, 
1872. For that issue I wrote the first article, which was 
entitled Precept and Practice,” in which I pointed out that 
whilst our hospital teachers embraced every opportunity of 
impressing on the student's mind the high and noble character 
of the profession he aspired to enter their own every-day 
conduct in the pursuit of their calling was only too often 
calculated to bring medicine into disrepute. Among the 
practices I referred to as popular in the pursuit of 
notoriety and fees was the founding of special hospitals 
which was just then being extensively adopted with 
great success by specialists in diseases of the skin, throat, 
rectum, and other organs which require occasional attention 
of a reparative character. In that article I thus described 
the modus operandi adopted by the specialist in founding a 
hospital: ‘‘He hires two rooms on the ground-floor of a 
house in a by-street, one as a consulting-room, the other asa 
waiting-room, with a cupboard for dispensing, and then 
paints on the front of the house (if eyes are his speciality), 
‘The British National Universal and General Hospital for 
Diseases of the Kye.’ A clergyman having been induced to 
become patron, a few private friends having consented to act 
on the committee, and the dispenser having expressed his 
willingness to receive subscriptions and donations, the 
claims of Dr. Retina’s ‘British National Universal and 
General Hospital’ to public support are .advertised in 
all the daily papers.” Although well-nigh 28 years have 
elapsed since this description of one method of founding 
hospitals was written, it is equally applicable to the means 
adopted by the founders of special hospitals at the present 
time. These so-called hospitals are, to all intents and paur- 
poses the private property of the founders, who, although 
they may not derive any direct pecuniary benefit from them, 
find them extremely useful as a means of building up large 
and lucrative practices. That hospitals should be multiplied 
in this manner, and allowed to compete with old-established 
hospitals, is degrading to the profession and nothing less 
than a public scandal, and I feel sure that you will agree 
with me that steps should be taken to make it an indictable 
offence to solicit subscriptions from the public for so-called 
hospitals which are in reality only bogus institutions. 

Hospital Abuse, 

The question of hospital mismanagement, especially as 
regards the abuse of the out-patient departments, has 
occupied the attention of the profession more or less urgently 
for at least 30 years. To what extent the question was a 
burning one before the seventies I cannot say without 
searching through files of THE LANCET or the British 
Medical Journal, but I have documents in my possession 
relating to proceedings at meetings held at the residences 
of leading London consultants in 1870 of committees formed 
to consider the administration of out-patient hospital relief, 
which was then recognised as a gross abuse of charity. 
These committees were appointed at a meeting attended by 
a large number of the leading hospital physicians and 
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surgeons in London which was held at the rooms of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society on March 24th, 1870, 
and over which the late Sir William Fergusson presided. 
The members met on several occasions, but their action 
never got beyond the inquiry stage, except to pass some 
very pious resolutions which no one took the least 
notice of. Why this federation of consulting physicians 
and surgeons to remedy the abuse of hospitals came to 
an end without achieving any satisfactory results I am 
unable to say, but I strongly suspect that they speedily found 
that if they pressed for reforms they would bave to throw up 
their hospital appointments, and we all know what this 
would mean to a consultant unless holding a position in the 
foremost rank. Since this fiasco consultants as a class 
appear to have washed their hands of the hospital reform 
question. Now and again we hear of a hospital physician or 
surgeon who has the courage to unburden his soul, as was 
done recently by Mr. C. R. B. Keetley, senior surgeon to the 
West London Hospital, at a public meeting convened by the 
Obarity Organisation Society. During tbe last 25 years 
many attempts have been made by medical practitioners to 
remedy the abuse of hospitals, but it must be confessed 
that the results have been most disappointing. The ques- 
tion has been made the subject of inquiry by the Medical 
Defence Association, of which society I was the honorary 
secretary from 1875 to 1887, when it was dissolved; by 
a special committee of the British Medical Association ; 
dy a special committee formed by the Charity Organisa- 
tion Society ; by the Hospital Reform Association, of 
which Mr. Garrett Horder is the honorary secretary ; and 
by the Incorporated Medical Practitioners’ Association. 
The meetings held by these societies and the large 
mass of literature bearing on the question which they 
bave circulated must have done much to enlighten 
the public as to the way the funds contributed to 
hospitals by charitable persons are wasted, but as far as 
reform is concerned nothing has been gained. In London 
abuses in connexion with out-patient departments appear to 
me to be more common now than at any previous time 
within my recollection. I have been associated with all the 
societies above-named and it is a great satisfaction to me to 
have reason to believe that our efforts to educate the public 
have to some extent been successful. The large falling off 
in subscriptions to hospitals in recent years and the difficulty 
—ever increasing—which the committees of hospitals have in 
meeting their expenses may fairly be accepted as evidence 
that public confidence in the administration of hospitals has 
been seriously shaken. The Oharity Organisation Society 
deserves great credit for publishing a most instructive series 
of cases of hospital abuse collected from practitioners resi- 
dent in different purts of London, the perusal of which should 
cause subscribers to take greater interest in the hospitals 


they N 

It be in the recollection.of many of you that in 1891 
the British Medical Association appointed a special com- 
mittee to inquire into the administration of medical 
charities. This committee has been reappointed annually, 
and during the whole period I have had the honour of being 
a member thereof. In conjunction with two or three other 
members I have repeatedly made personal visits to several 
of the metropolitan hospitals and to many special 
hospitals during the hours for seeing out-patients in order to 
ascertain what precautions are taken by the authorities to 
prevent the admission of unsuitable persons. At our first 
visit to the leading hospitals we found that it was 
quite exceptional for any steps to be taken to exclude 
well-to-do persons from the out-patient departments, and 
it was clear, from the dress and general appearance of the 
patients waiting in the out-patient rooms, that many of them 
were far removed from the class who could rightly demand 
gratuitous medical aid. The secretary of one of the hospitals 
when we called his attention to the well-to-do appearance of 
the patients said, by way of excuse, ‘If I were to exclude 
such people from the hospital I should soon have the surgeons 
after me with the inquiry, ‘Where are all my well-dressed 
patients? This remark gives the key to solve the question 
why so much abuse of hospitals exists. The medical staff do 
not really desire medical reform, preferring, for reasons I 
need not discuss on the present occasion, to attend well- 
dressed” patients rather than minister to the needs of the 
very poor. If hospital paysciens and surgeons earnestly 
desire to check hospital abuse they have it in their power to 
do so at onte without any help or pressure from general 
practitioners and hospital reform committees. 


The Number of Hospital Patients. 

In order that you may have some idea of the wholesale 
pauperisation of the population of the metropolis which is 
being effected by hospitals and dispensaries I bave taken 
some figures from Churchill's Medical Directory for 1900, 
and I find that according to the returns published in that 
reliable publication upwards of 95,000 in-patients and about 
1,950,000 out-patients were recipients of medical relief at the 
va'ious metropolitan charities. These numbers do not 
include patients attended at the various fever hospitals, 
lyiog-in hospitals, and lunatic asylums, or the scores of 
thousands of paupers who claim, as a right, free medical 
attendance at the Poor-law infirmaries and dispensaries. Of 
course the figures which I have put before you respecting 
numbers treated as out-patients in hospitals and dis- 
pensaries are altogether misleading, but they are official, 
and I am not responsible for them. It is incre- 
dible that nearly one-half of the population of London 
should resort to hospitals in one year for medical 
relief, but we must remember that many patients go from 
hospital to hospital in the course of a year and figure on the 
returns issued by each institution visited, whilst in other 
cases the same patient is counted two or three times over in 
the same annual return. We may therefore, I think, fairly 
reduce the number of out-patients relieved by one-half. 
This would leave about 1,000,000 as the number of persons 
above the rank of pauper who receive charitable medical 
relief, partially or wholly, at metropolitan hospitals and 
dispensaries. Are we to be told that there is anything like 
this number of persons living in London who, not being 
paupers, can be classed as among the deserving poor, who 
are entitled to free or assisted medical relief? In my 
opinion, if we exclude bonå-fide paupers, there are not the 
tenth part of a million persons residing in the metropolitan 
area who are unable to pay the fees of a private practitioner 
when sick. The thousands of pounds, therefore, spent in 
ministering to the needs of the remaining 900,000 out- 
patients might just as profitably be spent in paying the 
expenses of the members of the London Stock Exchange for 
a trip to Palestine and back by Cook’s Tourist Service. 


What is the Remedy ? 


It would weary you were I to occupy your time by going 
into details as to the injury done to the profession, especially 
to general practitioners, by the abuse of hospitals. But it is 
not only the general practitioner who suffers from loss of 
practice ; consultants lose many fees through the facilities 
given to the public for obtaining their advice free of charge 
by means of the ‘‘ open door” of the out-patient department. 
20 years ago patients of the artisan class who paid the 
minimum fees for visits and medicines, if I suggested a con- 
sultation, would seldom hesitate about paying a fee of one or 
two guineas to a consultant; now it rarely happens that I 
can get a fee for a consultant even from patients who can 
pay 7s. 6d. or half a guinea per visit. They all say, Why 
should they pay a consultant’s fee when they can get his 
advice for nothing at the hospital? One of my patients who 
in addition to a town residence keeps up a large country 
house surrounded by many acres of ornamental grounds has 
bad his children attended at hospitals free of charge and no 
questions have been asked. If hospital physicians and 
surgeons could realise the injury done to themselves by the 
use of hospitals they would, I think, be more ready to help 
those who are working to bring about hospital reform. 
The abuse of hospitals and the injury thereby done to the 
public and the profession being admitted the question arises, 
What is the remedy? Asa preliminary in solving this ques- 
tion we must try to determine the cause of the evil. Mr. 
Keetley in his address to which I have alluded says: The 
money difficulties of hospitals, as well as the abuse of 
out-patient department, are to a great extent due to 
want of direct public interest in them. Their manage- 
ment drifts into the hands of cliques or of individuals 
often uninformed, lukewarm, and always practically irre- 
sponsible.” He says that he knows of no London general 
hospital which is governed by the people who find the 
money, the time, and the skill to carry it on, and he 
suggests as a remedy that a hospital should be governed 
by those who support it.” I quite agree with my friend 
Mr. Keetley that this would be a remedy, but the difficulty 
is to get those who subscribe money to hospitals to give 
their time also in managing the institutions they subscribe 
to. In my opinion it is hopeless to expect them to 
do so. They have been appealed to again and again, 
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but without result. The only other persons who can 
be expected to take any steps to reform our public 
medical charities are the lay officials, treasurera, secre- 
taries, &c., and the honorary medical officers. It is idle to 
expect any reforming action on the part of the lay officials ; 
their interests are bound up in maintaining the present con- 
dition of things. On the other hand, the interests of the 
medical officers would be served by a well-devised scheme of 
hospital reform, and, personally, I am inclined to hold them 
responsible for the evils of the hospital system which exist. 
They have been deficient in courage and have failed to 
recognise their duty to the public, or reform would have been 
brought about long ago. That they have a right to a pre- 
dominant voice in the control of hospitals must be conceded. 
Hospitals could not be carried on unless they gave their time 
and skill to the service, and the value of these in a large 
general hospital exceeds, as Mr. Keetley says, the total sub- 
scriptions and donations. Notwithstanding this the medi- 
cal officers of a hospital have very little voice in the 
management. It is not given to them voluntarily, and 
Mr. Keetley despairingly says: No staff can win its 
rightful position by force Whenever a lay committee 
and a staff, or an important section of a staff, fall out, it is 
always the medical men who have to go. The cruel thing 
about this is that at a certain time of life resignation of a 
hospital appointment may mean ruin to a medical man.” 
That this should be so is a disgrace and a scandal and points 
to a sad want of brotherly feeling in the upper ranks of the 
profession. The evil which Mr. Keetley deplores would not 
exist were it not that when a hospital physician or surgeon 
is forced to resign, or is dismissed, there are half a dozen 
other consultants ready to take his post. In the medical 
profession, unfortunately, the saying that dog will not eat 
dog does not apply. 

As hospital reform is not to be looked for from the sub- 
scribers to medical charities, the lay officials and committees 
of management, or the medical officers, we must turn else- 
where, and I am inclined, though somewhat reluctantly, to 
favour State control which is advocated by many worthy and 
well-informed hospital reformers. Certainly we might fairly 
ask the State to pass a law to stop free trade in founding 
and running hospitals. Noone should be allowed to appeal 
to the public for funds for any medical charity unless 
with the sanction of the Home Secretary or some public 
authority, and no new hospital should be started unless the 
necessity for it in the public interest were fully established. 
There is, I think, but little doubt that the time is rapidly 
approaching when the public will demand more control over 
hospitals. There is a feeling among a section of the public, 
and it appears to be growing stronger, that hospital patients 
are at times used for experimental purposes. I am not pre- 
pared to say what grounds, if any, there are for such sus- 
picions, but in the interests of medical and surgical science 
they should be dispelled, and this can only be done by insti- 
tuting a more perfect system of hospital management in 
which both the lay and medical elements are fairly repre- 
sented. 

Mr. G. JACKSON (Plymouth) suggested bringing the ques- 
tion before the public subscribing to the hospitals. 

Dr. BRASSEY BRIERLEY considered that the posts of 
hospital physicians and surgeons should be only held for a 
limited period. 

Mr. GEORGE BROWN said that abuse arose from the anxiety 
of the hospital committees to publish as large a number as 
possible of patients treated as a bait to the public for sub- 
scriptions. They must look to some State control to prevent 
hospital abuse. He agreed that there should be some limit 
to the time for a physician or surgeon to hold his appoint- 
ment. 

Mr. F. H. TINKER (Hyde) moved the three following 
propositions, which were carried :— 


That it is desirable to emphasise the fact that hospitals and 
infirmaries are charitable institutions and that all persons who receive 
treatment there are recipients of charity. 

That it is desirable that the governing bodies of hospitals should 
decide upon a reasonable income limit and exclude from the benefits of 
the charity any person whose income exceeds this; but the operation 
of this clause shall be waived in cases of accident or acute illness 
involving urgent danger to life and in cases of severe operations. 

That in cases of accident the attention at the hospital be limited 
strictly to first-aid unless the case be one of urgent danger to life or 
the patient come within the reasonable income limit. 


= The following motion was proposed by Mr. R. H. 
WOLSTENHULME, seconded by Dr. Woopcock, and 
carried: 

That in the opinion of this Conference there is considerable abuse in 


connexion with medical charities and it is desirable that the 
should be adequately represented on the committees by w 
managed through their staffs. 


Dr. DIXON proposed and Dr. MURPHY seconded the fol- 
lowing motion, which was carried :— 


That it is desirable that a visitor should be appointed at the various 
hospitals to inquire into the circumstances of patients applying for 
relief in order to prevent such abuse. 


DEATH CERTIFICATION. 


rofession 
they are 


The following motion was proposed by Mr. J. 8. 
WHITAKER, seconded by Dr. NAS, and carried :— 
That it is desirable in the interests of the community to reform the 


system of death certification, so that in every case of death or still- 
birth it will be necessary to have the cause certitied by a registered 
medical practitioner, failing which an inquiry must be held by the 
coroner. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


The Conference then adjourned to the afternoon session, 
when Dr. Cox (Gateshead) read a paper on Friendly 
Society Work and the Proposed Conciliation Board.” 

Dr. GLOVER said that he hoped the Conference would see 
their way to give the idea of a Conciliation Board a trial. He 
entirely disagreed with Dr. Ritchie who approached the idea 
with distrust, thinking the advantages would be with the 
friendly societies. The Conciliation Board was a board to 
hear both sides and was really originated by Dr. W. Bruce of 
Dingwall at the General Medical Council. Everyone said that 
the wage-limit would not come before the Conciliation Board, 
but though the friendly societies say it is impossible for 
them to admit it, this did not preclude its discussion. The idea 
of not making it retrospective was admirable. The friendly 
societies urged that the proper remedy was public opinion. 
The Council of the British Medical Association had asked 
him, as chairman of the committee of the General Medical 
Council, to arrange for a joint meeting between the committee 
of the British Medical Association and the committee of 
the General Medical Council, and this event was to take 
place on May 22nd. The question, therefore, was quite alive. 
Any general conclusions that might be reached by a central 
board would have to be elastic enough to admit of its 
application to local institutions. The General Medical 
Council would not sanction any of its members being on the 
Conciliation Board. If the profession refused to discuss the 
question then they would put themselves in a wrong 
position. 

Dr. RATCLIFF-GAYLARD (Manchester) moved the following 
proposition, which raised a heated discussion, and was 
defeated by 19 votes to 17 :— 

That it is desirable that those who have the carrying out of the pro 
visions of the Vaccination Act should perform their duties in suoh a 
way as not to trench upon the interests of general practitioners, and 
that instructions to this effect be issued to public vaccinators. 

Dr. ALEXANDER STEWART (Manchester) read a paper on 
„ Provident Dispensaries,” and Mr. G. JACKSON (Plymouth) 
read one also on the same subject. 

Dr. DIXON proposed and Mr. E. E. BOWDEN seconded— 

That in the opinion of this Conference there should be in contract 
practice a minimum rate of 5s. per member per annum, and further, 
this Conference condemns the practice of canvassing in connexion with 
medical clubs. 

This initiated a lively debate, the result being that the 
following motion was declared to be carried :— 


That in the opinion of this Conference there should be in club 
practice a minimum rate of per adult healthy male members per 
annum; that contract work should in all cases be distributed among all 
medical practitioners in the town or district who are pre to 
undertake such work ; and further this Conference, whilst condemning 
the practice of canvassing any connexion with medical clubs, strongly 
insists upon the necessity of an income limit being made part of the 
contract. 


The Conference then adjourned. 


On Thursday, May 3rd, Dr. Glover addressed the Con- 
ference, taking as his subject 


SOME DEBATED POINTS IN MEDICAL POLITICS.” 
He said. 
GENTLEMEN,—The subject of my address to-night is 
“ Debated Points in Medical Politics.” I am sure you 
all agree with me that I am safe in classing the Midwives 
Bill in this category. 
The Midwives Bill. 


I have never concealed my opinions on this subject, and I 
was a little surprised to find one of my critics—who, no doabt, 
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meant to be quite fair—suggest that I observed a discreet 
silence at the Newcastle meeting. It was not the main 
theme of my address then: I was not challenged on the 
subject. One of my friends there who very honestly differs 
from me, said: We all know Dr. Glover’s opinions on this 
matter; he has been consistent throughout and we know 
exactly what he will do.” Nevertheless, I did even on that 
ocoasion express my conourrence with Mr. Horsley’s views on 
the subject. This afternoon I shall, with your permission, 
devote the most of my time to it, because in its present 
pe it is a question of great public and professional 
terest; because it is a difficult one and one on which 
opinions may fairly differ; and, lastly, because I honestly 
believe that half the difference of opinion which exists 
would be removed if the subject were studied from all sides 
and in all its bearings. Without further introduction I shall 
— into the middle of the question. I ask opponents to 
with me and to answer my points, and I ask friends to 
indicate to me either now or in writing any weak points in 
my argument, and I promise them my best consideration. 


Mistakes of Opponents of the Bill. 


I think the great mistake which the keen opponents of this 
legislation make is in being unpractical and in not taking the 
actual state of things into account. They seem to forget the 
actual facts of the case. Now, what are the facts? 

First, that midwives exist and that they attend, on a low 
estimate, 200,000 cases. They are employed not only directly 
by the poor, but by parish authorities and by maternity 
charities. 

Secondly, that the title midwife” exists and is recognised 
by law and can be taken by any woman and used for making 
a living. Nothing in the Medical Acts, not even the famous 
fortieth clause, is violated by the title or the practice of the 
midwife. 

Thirdly, that any woman, however drunken, or ignorant, or 
dirty, may without hindrance use this title and under its name 
may infect lying-in women wholesale, may allow an arm to 
protrude from the vagina for 12 hours, or the bleeding of an 
uncontracted uterus or a placenta previa to go on till the 
life of the patient is imperilled or lost. The opponents of 
legislation must see that this state of matters can scarcely be 
left alone. It must be ended or it must be mended. They 
misrepresent the advocates of legislation altogether—no 
doubt unintentionally, but not the less really—when they say 
that a Bill to regulate midwives creates a new set of prac- 
titioners. Midwives exist already; the untrained among them 
are a recognised and terrible danger to the life of lying-in 
women ; and those who reject midwives Bills altogether are 
bound to find some other remedy for the tragedies that we 
know happen. But I shall be told that the opponents have 
suggested remedies. Let us see what they are. 

1. To abòlish the midwife, trained or untrained. 

2. To abolish the title of midwife.” 

3. To have all lying-in women attended by medical men. 

Doctors can be had to attend confinements, it is said, for 
5s. 62. and upwards!” I must be allowed to say that in my 
opinion no more unsafe, undignified, unsound, misleading 
statement was ever made or could be made by an enemy of 
the profession than this statement. Yet it is made by one 
who poses as the leader of the opposition, who was placed 
at the head of the poll for his opposition, and who no 
sooner got into the General Medical Council than he got 
out of it, chiefiy on the question of fees, without ever waiting 
to fight the battle he was sent to fight or to convert the 
Council to his own views. 

Other opponents, who have too much knowledge and 
respect for the profession to make such statements, say, Let 
all the women attended by midwives be attended by the 
parish doctor.” Have the gentlemen who make such a sugges- 
tion as that ever considered how they were going to carry 
it out? It could only be done by an Act of Parliament, and 
Parliament would take till the year 2000 before it enacted 
the pauperisation of every woman now employing a midwife 
and abolished the title of midwife which exists in all 
countries and has existed in all ages. 

I claim, gentlemen, to have shown, at any rate I believe— 
and all my reasonable opponents will give me credit for 
holding my opinions honestly and consistently and for 
having given reasons for the opinions 1 hold — chat the 
other remedies for the existing order of ‘‘Gamps” are un- 
practical or are founded on misleading statements. I think I 
am entitled at this stage to ask a question and to press for 
an answer. When did the recognition of the midwife by 
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the medical man—of her existence, her title, her uses— 
become such a crime as it appears to be now? The chief 
advocates in the General Medical Council for legislation to 
secure some training and some character in midwives were 
the late Dr. Stokes of Dublin and Dr. (now Sir Henry) Acland 
—than whom two more eminent men or high-minded repre- 
sentatives of the profession it would be difficult to find. But 
let us come down to the present moment and the rank-and-file 
of the profession and take instances of their coöperation with 


the midwife. It is universal. I never heard of a medical 
man refusing to meet a midwife as such. I shall quote three 
illustrations. 


1. In London the parish midwifery is done chiefly by 
midwives. If the midwife is in any difficulty she refers to 
the parish medical officer and he attends on her call and with 
her in the future course of the case. I never heard of a 
parish medical officer refusing to do this or being summoned 
before the General Medical Council for doing something 
discreditable. But perhaps it may be said this is law; 
they cannot help themselves ; they are legal officers acting 
under contracts. 

2. My second illustration is in the Royal Maternity Charity 
which was established in 1757. Its consulting physician is 
Dr. Robert Barnes. It has 46 district surgeons and 35 
midwives. 

3. My third illustration I find in the 149th annual report of 
the Oity of London Lying - in Hospital. 

The out-patient department is worked by a consulting 
physician, Dr. Clement Godson, and 11 district surgeons, 
some of them esteemed neighbours of my own, with names 
that may be known to some of you—viz., Mr. Arthur W. 
Galloway, Dr. Major Greenwood, Jun., Dr. Chambers, Mr. 
Hope Grant, Mr. W. F. Blyth, Dr. P. W. Dove, Mr. H. E. 
Whitehead, Mr. W. Campbell McDonnell, Mı. F. H. 
Oliver, Dr. O. E. M. Kelly, and Mr. C. Beauchamp Hall. 
There are eight midwives—trained, of course. They attend 
the cases and send for the district surgeon. I want to 
know what sin these gentlemen commit in accepting such an 
office, involving the recognition of, and ccéperation with, 
midwives holding for the most part certificates from the 
Obstetrical Society ? If this recognition and codperation, which 
have existed 150 years and have survived the Act of 1886, are 
in unquestioned force to this day where is the inconsistency 
or the crime of approving legislation the essence of which is 
to provide for the classes who are independent enough to 
employ midwives on their own account the same security for 
training which you have in the midwives of these charities 
and the same assistance, when needed, from the medical 
profession? And I want to know, further, if when gentle- 
men clamour to have the representatives of the Obstetrical 
Society found guilty of infamous conduct in a professional 
respect for examining and certifying midwives as midwives 
they will be prepared to go further and demand to have the 
same verdict brought in with its terrible consequences against 
the 11 gentlemen I have named on the staff of the City of 
London Lying-in Hospital and against Dr. Robert Barnes for 
his countenance of the Royal Maternity Charity? Gentlemen, 
I claim to have shown that such a view of the midwife 
as is now forced upon us week after week by a few energetic 
Opponents of the Midwives Bill is a reversal of the attitude 
of the profession on the subject and one which brings us into 
a very serious position. We must either do very cheap 
midwifery ourselves or let midwives do it. We cannot 
assume a dog-in-the-manger position without bringing 
on the profession a great responsibility. Opposition to all 
legislation on midwives means the continuance of the old 
midwife, untrained, untidy, with no sense of puerperal 
hygiene, and all the dismal consequences to lying-in 
women of such an attendant. These consequences are so 
obvious, they are so frequently illustrated in coroners’ 
inquests, that something must be done. Things cannot 
remain as they are. Public and Parliamentary opinion 
is too decided in favour of legislation for that. The pro- 
fession has two alternatives before it and I beg the attention 
of my friends who differ from me to this point. You cannot 
leave things as they are. Legislation will be undertaken. 
The medical profession cannot, if it would, avert legislation ; 
it can largely control it. 


Tro Alternatives before the Profession. 


This brings me to the present situation and the actual 
choice between the only two alternatives, as it seems to 
me, which are before the profession. The irreconcileable 
opponents do not always put forth their real objection— 
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which is to the principle of all such Bills, to all proposals for 
dealing legislatively with midwives. But they say, at any 
rate, and particularly, we object to this Bill. Now, gentle- 
men, this objection has been made to every Bill that has 
ever been produced. It will easily be understood that such 
a position cannot be indefinitely kept up against a measure 
in regard to which there is a strong favourable feeling in 
Parliament and in the public mind. The real alternatives, 
as I now propose to show, are between this Bill and some- 
thing worse. 
The Two Alternatives. 


I maintain that the General Medical Council and the 
Direct Representatives who are giving a conditional support 
to this Bill know what they are doing and that they are 
doing the best thing in the nature of the case. They are 
insisting on certain points being observed in such legisla- 
tion, of which I would point out three or four. 

First, that the practice of the Gamps,“ subject to the life- 
interest of those already in practice (and that conditional on 
evidence of good character), shall cease. 

Second, that the practice of the new midwife shall be 
subject to limitation and regulation, to be superseded or 
supervised whenever the cases become unusual or irregular ; 
whenever emergency arises in mother or child. This is the 
traditional condition of all midwives’ work sanctioned by the 
profession, and it is proved to be safe and satisfactory for 
lying-in women. I shall prove that if anybody doubts it or 
challenges me to do so. I may here once for all meet a 
question which is often put think not very reasonably 
by those who object to the Midwives Bill. The question is 
this: ‘‘ Would you like a friend of yours to be attended 
by one of these midwives with three months’ training?” 
‘Certainly so, I answer, in preference to one with no training 
atall. That is the alternative of those who are attended by 
mid wives. 

Third, that the influence and opinion of the medical 
profession shall be felt and shall be predominant in the 
framing of the rules which are to regulate the practice of 
midwives and in the administration of the discipline of 
those who violate these rules. ‘his is provided for in the 
Bill first, by the predominance of medical men in the 
constitution of the Midwives Board, and, secondly, by 
clauses which require that the rules framed by the 
Midwives Board shall be subject to the approval of the 
General Medical Council—rules, that is, for the training of 
midwives and for regulating, supervising, and restricting 
within due limits their practice; for deciding the conditions 
under which midwives may be suspended from practice ; for 
‘deciding upon the removal of the name of any midwife from 
the roll of midwives; and for disobeying the rules and 
regulations laid down under the Bill by the Central 
Midwives Board or for other misconduct, &c. 

The consideration of the rules of the Midwives Board by 
the General Medical Council will, of course, involve some 
demand on the Council’s time. The General Medical Council 
has stipulated thut the cost of this time shall not fall on the 
‘Council's funds provided by medical men, but shall be met by 
the State. Such, then, are the principal conditions insisted 
upon by the General Medical Council on the various occasions 
on which it has been invited by the Government to consider 
the provisions of this Bill. And I should be scarcely candid 
if I did not take this opportunity of expressing my sense of 
the respect shown in this matter by the Government to the 
General Medical Council and through it to the medical 
profession. I say that the acceptance of legislation on 
these lines, and with these safeguards, is now open to the 
medical profession. This is one of the two alternatives 
‘which it has to choose. 

There is another alternative to which I beg the earnest 
attention of my hearers and of the profession. The irrecon- 
cilables of the profession may possibly defeat this Bill. 
The rules of the House of Commons lend themselves easily 
to such a sort of success and, even now, in the crowded 
life of this memorable session it might be possible to 
find ways of blocking or imperilling the Bill. I do not 
think it is at all likely. But in any case such tactics 
will not long or permanently prevail. Even if the gentle- 
men who object to this legislation had all their 
own way; if they could return Direct Representatives 
entirely of their way of thinking on this matter, I venture to 
say they will not have achieved their object. We have had 
a rude reminder lately that even in medical questions before 
Parliament the medical profession cannot have all its own 
way. And I ask the profession to believe that the real 


alternative to which the Government may be driven by mere 
blind resistance to this kind of legislation, such as we have 
seen in the last few years, may be to give us a very much 
worse Bill than that we have now before us and which 
promises a real end to the dangerous midwife. It may be 
driven to say: If the Medical Council does not represent 
the medical profession, if the profession is really repre- 
sented by those who resist every Bill likely to remove a 
grave evil with the least risk to medical art and to the 
medical profession, then we must settle this question without 
their assistance and without their codperation and create a 
perfectly independent class of midwives who shall lay down 
their own rules and carry out their own discipline.” 

This seems to me the real alternative to which such 
blank opposition as we have seen to this Bill exposes the 
profession. I cannot doubt that when the profession looks 
at the subject—not from a balloon and another world as 
some of our friends seem to do, but in the light of actual 
facts—it will see the real alternatives which are before it 
and will accept the Bill containing the saf ds I have 
mentioned, will endorse the action of the General Medical 
Council, and I believe it will say that the Direct Repre- 
sentatives who have faced the difficulties of the question 
and secured conditions which alone make the midwife safe 
have acted wisely and have done right. I believe it will 
clearly see that Parliament is bent on dealing with this 
question somehow and will prefer to take a Bill which gives 
the profession control over midwives to one which leaves 
them independent. 

The issues raised by this question are not those of mere 
election position—whether I am to be at the head of the poll 
or at the foot of the poll—as some of my critics seem to think. 
I have had experience of both positions and I am entirely 
willing to leave such results,and even my exclusion from the 
poll altogether, to the broad and fair judgment of my fellow- 
practitioners. Far different and far more important are the 
issues than any personal details of the sort. The real 
question is whether, when a question of this sort has to be 
faced and settled by Parliament, Parliament shall receive the 
practical help of the profession in that spirit of level-headed- 
ness and educated common-sense which it has always dis- 
played and which causes it to be consulted by successive 
Governments. We are largely dependent on the goodwill and 
the good opinion of Parliament. The profession has much 
yet to ask from it—and rightly to ask—including an exten- 
sion of Direct Representation. I believe our leading states- 
men were never more appreciative of our art and science and 
profession than they are to-day, and I should regard it as a 
misfortune if in this matter the profession showed itself 
unhelpful by being unpractical. And I should regret it the 
more as the whole responsibility and discredit of that atti- 
tude would fall on Direct Representation. I shall be no party 
to such an attitude, and in trying to put this inevitable 
legislation into the best form Iam convinced that I shall 
best serve the interests of the profession as well as of 
lying-in women. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THERE is but little of real importance to be chronicled 
regarding the progress of the war; at least, such 
appears to us to be the case. The efforts that were 
being made last week not only to relieve Wepener but 
also to capture the Boer forces engaged in its invest- 
ment have proved futile as far as the latter object is 
concerned. The Boers were not going to be caught in 
a cul-de-sac and they very skilfully made off at the right 
moment. The greater portion of De Wet's and Olivier's 
commandoes have evaded pursuit and have apparently 
rejoined their main army at Brandfort and Kroonstad. 
The retreat of the Boers has, no doubt, had the 
effect of clearing the right flank of Lord Roberts's 
force of their presence, but the result is nevertheless very 
disappointing. The fate of Mafeking still hangs in the 
balance and naturally causes much anxiety, for its immediate 
relief seems to be no nearer than it was (indeed, it is stated 
that Lord Roberts has asked Colovel Baden-Powell to 
hold out until May 18th), while its limit and power 
of holding out are daily decreasing. The surrender of 
the garrison of Mafeking after their long-sustained heroic 
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defence would be very keenly felt by the nation which has fol- 
lowed the history of the siege with sympathetic interest and 

tion. Among the war incidents in our favour must be 
reckoned the recent explosion at the arsenal at Pretoria, but 
ve do not know whether this involved the total destruction 
of all the plant or not or to what extent the damage is 
reparable so far as the arsenal as a manufactory of the 
munitions of war—of shot and shell—is concerned. 

It was firmly believed some weeks ago at Bloemfontein 
that mo advance was expected to take place before May. 
That month has arrived now, and there is every reason to 
believe that it must soon occur. Lord Roberts’s move will 
presumably be the signal for Sir Redvers Buller’s force to 
cooperate in the advance. Various estimates are given as to 
the strength of the Boer forces that are available to oppose 
us, but it is of little use speculating on the subject, for this 
has been throughout a war of surprises from its initial stage 
to the present moment. 

The total British casualties, according to a War Office 
return published on April 25th, reported from the beginning 
of the war up to April 2lst were as follows: killed in action, 
213 officers and 2015 men; died of wounds, 50 officers and 
483 men ; missing and prisoners (excluding those found at 
Bloemfontein, but including missing men of Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, now reported as 496), 173 officers and 3785 men; 
died of disease, 56 officers and 1853 men; accidental deaths, 
3 officers and 44 men ; sent home as invalids, 347 ofticers and 
5802 men; total, 842 officers and 13,982 men. Total losses 
(exclusive of sick and wounded men now in British hospitals 
in South Africa), 14,824. 

There must be a large number of sick and wounded men at 
present in our hospitals, for there have been several recent en- 
encounters with the enemy and the sickness (notably from 
enteric fever and dysentery) is mounting up; still, the ratio on 
the total strength is not a large one. This reminds us that it 
is exceedingly difficult at the present time to form any eati- 
mate of the protective value of inoculation for enteric fever. 
According to the experience and opinion of some it is of 
little or no value as a safeguard against that disease, 
but Sir William MacCormac is probably right when 
he says that it is premature to form any opinion until we 
have sufficient statistical data to afford a comparison 
between the inoculated and non-inoculated in respect of their 
susceptibility to attack and as to any modification or not of 
the course of the fever observed in those who have been 
attacked after having been inoculated. 

Dr. E. Symes Thompson, Gresham Professor of Medicine, 
has been recently delivering some lectures at the Gresham 
College on Military Ambulance Work which are interest- 
ing and instructive in their way, in that they trace out the 
history of the subject up to and including the present war, 
with the lecturer's comments and practical conclusions regard- 
ing the methods and procedures followed in South Africa, 
together with some of the statistical results obtained ; but 
we cannot say that they add much to the practical know- 
ledge of those who have given their attention to the subject 
of the medical aspects of modern warfare. The present war 
has, as might have been anticipated, added greatly to our 
knowledge and altogether changed or greatly modified many 
of our views in various directions, but the time has not yet 
come for harvesting the information or formulating the 
results. Great changes will be brought about by our 
present experience, and among these we may reckon 
that not only will the regular army medical service have to 
be increased and developed, but, still more, that the 
organisation of a medical reserve on a large scale will have to 
follow. We must always have a thoroughly well-trained 
and well-equipped Royal Army Medical Corps as the back- 
bone of the medical service, but considering all the increased 
requirements of modern war and the enormous forces brought 
into the field it will, for financial reasons, be impossible as 
well as, for other reasons, inexpedient, to maintain a 
permanent service on an adequate scale to the exceptional 
needs of war, and we shall therefore have to provide a large 
reserve medical force on which to fall back in order to meet 
these when the occasion occurs. 

A large number of civil surgeons have been employed in the 
war hospitals of South Africa, our different Ked Cross 
societies, the colonies, and private benevolence have estab- 
lished fully equipped hospitals there and have sent out 
hospital ships, the Government provision of medical officers 
and material has been largely supplemented from various 
sources, and eminent hospital surgeons have acted as con- 
sultants, so that a great deal of experience has been gained 


in the present war in the way of finding out the medical 
organisation and administration best adapted to secure the 
most useful and harmonious action of all in pursuit of a 
common object. All this will obviously hereafter be turned 
to account. 


IMPERIAL YEOMANRY HOSPITAL. 
By ALFRED D. Fripp, F. R. C. S. Ena. 


OUR hospital is making most excellent progress towards 
completion. The wards, consisting of course of huts and 
tents, are arranged in three divisions under Mr. Raymond 
Johnson and myself (for surgical cases), and Dr. Washbourn 
(for medical cases). Three medical men are associated 
with each surgeon and five with the physician, and five 
dressers are attached to each surgical division. Eventually 
there will be three times 58 beds, which equals 174 in 
each division. To each 58 beds there are two day sisters 
and one night sister; thus there are 18 sisters on day 
duty and nine on night, and this leaves six extra sisters 
on day and three on night duty to be told off by the 
superintendent to whichever wards are temporarily over- 
worked. Miss Fisher (the superintendent), Miss Brereton 
(the operating theatre sister), and Miss Stevenson (the 
night sister), complete our total of 39 nursing sisters. 
In the middle of the hospital is a cross-shaped building. 
The two operating theatres, one of which is devoted, 
except in times of stress, to the dental surgeon, form the 
cross-piece. The short head limb of the cross, separated 
by a roofed-in lobby from the operating theatres, is 
occupied by Miss Brereton who presides over all sur- 
gical instruments and dressings and other paraphernalia. 
The long limb of the cross, similarly separated from the 
operating theatres by a lobby, is occupied as to the end 
nearest to the operating theatre by the x-ray department and 
as to the foot of the cross by the dispensary. The x-ray 
room opens by a four-foot doorway into each operating 
theatre and another four-foot doorway in the opposite 
side of each operating theatre renders it very easy 
for the patients to be carried on a stretcher or even 
in a bed from the wards into the theatre or into the 
x-ray room for photographic purposes. The photographic 
dark room is placed in the furthermost corner of the dis- 
pensary, so that the plates there stored, of which we have a 
valuable stock, should not be spoilt by the proximity of the 
X-ray apparatus. We are singularly well equipped with this 
apparatus and already it has been of great service to us in 
the diagnosis and treatment of several cases. Our other 
special departments are in great demand, especially the 
dental department, for whose assistance we have had to 
cable to England for two extra men to work under Mr. F. 
Newland-Pedley. Our masseur, too, is of the greatest use. 
He does 30 cases every day and he is getting some really 
excellent results, even in some cases which looked at first 
sight as if they could not get well without operation. 

The land occupied by the hospital is a narrow strip some 
100 yards wide between the railway line and a long kopje. 
The medical staff and the orderlies sleep on the other side 
of the railway line. The nurses’ quarters are at one end of 
the hospital grounds and the officers’ mess and com- 
mandant’s office at the other end close to the railway- 
station. We now have water-pipes laid down throughout 
the grounds and fed from the tank at the railway- 
station. ‘There are four kitchens, one for the officers’ mess, 
one for the hospital, one for the nurses and maids, and one 
for the orderlies. We have, of course, plenty of provisions 
in the storehouse, but the supply of fresh milk and eggs, 
for which we have to rely on the few farmers round 
about, is very scanty and also very variable, and as to 
poultry, fresh vegetables, fruit, and such like, they are 
absolutely unobtainable. Bread, ice, and beer we draw from 
the Army Service Corps at De Aar. The meat comes up from 
Cape Town and very bad it is. The hospital huts are just 
as good as they can possibly be. They are substantial, 
rain-proof, and comfortable. The tortoise tents, which take 
from eight to 11 beds, and the bell tents, which have four 
beds each, are also completely successful, but the hospital 
marquees of the old type are quite useless for sleeping 
purposes and are all requisitioned for mess-rooms, officers’, 
recreation rooms, and so on. They frequently blow down 
altogether, for there are only three or four inches of soil 
before the tent-pegs come upon solid rock, and the South 
African rain comes through them about as easily as if the 
were made of muslin. We had to sleep in them at first, an 
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if it was raining the only safe thing was to pull a tarpaulin 
completely over your bed or to rig up an umbrella over your 
ead: It really looked most odd. 

As to the patients they comprise instances of pretty nearly 
every wound which has already been recorded in the medical 
papers. There are the same marvellous escapes which have 
struck every observer in this war. Men shot through the 
head and through the trunk in such a way that one would 
have thought the vital parts must be injured, are frequently 
seen with no symptom whatever remaining, only the two 
little marks where the bullet went in and out. The entrance 
wound often presents no worse an appearance than an 
ordinary flea-bite. The exit wound is, of course, naturally 
larger, especially if any bone has been struck or splintered, 
for then the small fragments give to the subsequent track of 
the bullet an appearance as if an explosive missile had 
been used. On the medical side typhoid fever, dysentery, 
and heat-strokes provide nearly all the cases. 

With regard to tobacco, cake tobacco of a good but very 
powerful nature, such as is always sold to soldiers on active 
service, we can obtain in any quantity from the Army 
Service Oorps at De Aar, but only the robust Tommy 
Atkins can smoke this. When he is not robust, as is 
frequently the case in hospital, and when he is not Tommy 
Atkins, as is frequently the case in the O.1.V.’s and 
Yeomanry, of whom we have a good many, then something 
milder, some of the packet tobaccos of commerce, is wanted, 
and these we have to buy at considerable expense in Cape 
Town. Similarly every man coming down from the front is 
pipeless—every pipe has been either lost, broken, or burnt 
out. We shall want quite two gross a week when our 
hospital is fully opened. Cigarettes, too, are in great demand. 
A patient is generally longing for their lighter attractions 
some days before a pipe has any allurement for him. I very 
much hope that some of our friends in England will arrange 
to send out some of these pipes, packet tobaccos, and 
cigarettes of any brand. It is undoubtedly cheaper to get 
them in that way because any firm of tobacconists could 
arrange to send them in bond” and duty free when 
destined for troops on active service or in hospitals, and 
we have no funds available for the purpose, for of course 
such luxuries could hardly be charged to the hospital 
account for maintenance. 

Our medical staff is producing a newspaper printed 
through the medium of a typewriter. The first number is 
just out and is really very amusing. It caused quite 
an excitement in the camp. Last night we had an open- 
air concert. Miss Fisher (the superintendent), and two 
of her nursing sisters, Mr. Rupert Guinness of the 
Irish Hospital, who was paying us a 24 hours’ visit, 
and the clergyman (who, in default of our own chaplain, 
who is on the sick-list, had come over for the day and had 
held two services), were invited to the officers’ mess for dinner 
at 7 o'clock. Then we all joined the throng around the 

iano on the central stage lit with hanging lanterns. 
Our own orderlies and patients, and the local guard 
of 50 men and the nursing sisters, must have made 
up an audience of well over 200, and from 8 o’clock 
to 10.80 we all very much enjoyed the really excellent 
performance. It was a lovely night. There is a great deal 
of talent among all branches, including the sisters, 
officers, orderlies, patients, and guard. 

Another batch of patients, entirely composed of Yeomanry 
and O. I. V. s, arrived to-day, collected from various parts of the 
Cape Colony. We are so pleased that the authorities have 
evidently appreciated our whereabouts and our desire to get 
hold of as many as possible of these two volunteer branches 
of the service. Difficult eye and jaw cases have again come in 
to-day and, as I have said before, it always gives me par- 
ticular pleasure when our specialists in these departments are 
resorted to. 

All the work of the hospital is beginning to run in its 
proper grooves now and of course this will be very much 
easier when all the huts are erected and the staff told off to 
their permanent daily duties. While we are in a stage of 
growth the constant changing of sisters from hut to hut, 
and of the corresponding duties of the medical officers 
similarly, cannot be avoided and gives rise to more than a 
little difficulty, for the sisters and doctors hardly know one 
another yet, and certainly neither of them know any of the 
orderlies except the particular one or two by whom each has 
hitherto been served. The stores are nothing like all un- 
packed yet—some of them have not arrived. Those which 
are unpacked have not yet been methodically arranged in 


the storehouse, so that we are still higgledy piggledy 

in many respects. However, under the circumstances of 

time and place, and transport and weather, and deficiency 

of labour, now that most of the orderlies are occupied in 

the wards, I do not think that anything could possibly be 

going better than the Imperial Yeomanry Hospital is going. 
Deelfontein, Cape Colony, April 2nd. 


WITH THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY HOSPITAL. 
(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
THE ENCAMPMENT AT DEELFONTEIN. 

DEELFONTEIN itself is a most salubrious spot. It has an 
elvation of over 4000 feet above the sea level; its air is pure 
and warm, and there is generally a gentle breeze which 
prevents the heat becoming oppressive. Its water-supply is 
abundant and of excellent quality. Recovery from both 
sickness and wounds is remarkably rapid. There are con- 
siderable differences of temperature during the 24 hours, for 
while it is often 90°F. in the shade during the daytime the 
temperature during the night falls very low and very heavy 
dews are the result. 

It is now the rainy season and several very heavy rainfalis 
have occurred since the hospital arrived here. Tents are still 
very largely in use, and woe betide any tent dweller who has 
neglected to dig a trench round his tent, for in that case 
during a storm he will probably find the floor of his tent 
covered with water an inch deep in places. The winter is 
coming on, May and June being the two coldest months 
here. It is a common occurrence then for the water 
in one’s tent to be frozen during the night. 

A storm of rain is invariably preceded by a stiff breeze, 
which severely tries the stability of all the tents. Although 
no actual sandstorm has passed over the encampment this 
breeze carries along with it an immense quantity of the 
finest sand, which has a marvellous penetrating power. It 
enters one’s boxes and bags by the tiniest crevices, it gets 
into one’s watch and locks, it seems to saturate one’s clothes, 
and everything is smothered with it. One can write one’s 
name on the tablecloths and the white sugar resembles 
moist brown Demarara sugar owing to its admixture with 
sand. It get’s into one’s nostrils and irritates the naso- 
pharynx and gives one a sore-throat, which is often 
accompanied by headache and pyrexia. It irritates one’s 
eyes and grits between one’s teeth. Sometimes diarrhvea 
seems to be a result of the sand that is unavoidably taken 
with one’s food. Another irritating circumstance is that the 
sand that settles on one’s face blunts the sharpest razor and 
makes shaving a nuisance. 

Locusts and lizards are very plentiful here and they can 
be seen moving about just outside one’s tent. A cloud of 
locusts passed over the encampment a week after our arrival 
in sufficient numbers to darken the sky and obscure the 
sun whilst they passed. There are four common species 
of poisonous snakes found in the locality. The puff adder is 
one of the most poisonous, but owing to its slow movements 
and the fact that it only bites by throwing its head back- 
wards it is the easiest to escape from, as one can readily 
keep in front of it and so prevent it biting. Several snakes 
have been killed within the confines of the encampment. 
The number of flies here is enormous and their 5 
almost amounts to a plague. Their perseverance and persis- 
tence in returning repeatedly to the end of one's nose are 
worthy of a better cause. 

The hospital encampment is divided into two unequal 
portions by the railway line from Cape Town. To the 
northern side of the line the tents for Dr. Washbourn and 
the medical officers are pitched and also those for the 
orderlies. The tents for the medical officers are small green 
tortoise ones and are protected by an awning which is most 
valuable in keeping out the heat and rain. In the larger 
ones two officers sleep together. The orderlies sleep in bell 
tents, six being quartered in each tent. 

On the southern side of the line are situated the huts and 
tents for the patients, the commandant’s office, the tent for 
Mr. and Mrs. Fripp whose portable house is not yet erected, 
the mess tents, the kitchens, the stores, and the nurses’ 
quarters. The commandant’s office is in a cottage of three 
rooms, one of which Colonel Sloggett, R. A. M. O., uses as his 
bedroom. 

The medical officers’ mess tent is a large marquee which is 
capable of seating from 90 to 100 people. All officers who 
are among the patients take their meals with them in the 
mess tent. About 40 sit down to dinner every night and 
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Colonel Sloggett is a most popular president of the mess. 
Attached to the mess tent is a large recreation tent which 
can be entered directly from the mess tent and which serves 
as a smo room and for concerts after dinner. Twice 
a week there is a guest night and members of the nursin 

staff are invited to dine with the medical officers. Mr. and 
Mrs. Murray Guthrie and Lord Iveagh’s son have stayed 


here. 

The hospital hute are corrugated iron buildings lined with 
wood. They are sent in sections from Cape Town and have 
only to be ed together with iron bolts. Some larger 
buts capable of holding 34 patients have been brought out 
from England. Al the huts are provided with wooden floor- 
ing and the site is carefully levelled before the hut is erected. 
Messrs. Peterson of Johannesburg are in charge of the erec- 
tion of the huts. Kaffir and Hottentot labour is employed 
and a wagon and team of oxen are used for moving the stores, 
&c., from the trains to the camp. A railway siding has been 
constructed which leads from the station right into the 
encampment and saves an immense amount of labour. 

Each hospital hut accommodates 20 patients comfortably 
and on emergency four more beds could be squeezed in. Iron 
bedsteads are provided for the patients in all the huts and 
larger tents, with mattresses, pillows, blankets, and sheets, 
which are a great luxury to most of the men, who for weeks 
have been compelled to sleep out in the open without any 
tent and with only one blanket to cover them. Tables and 
chairs are freely distributed between the beds and each man 
has his own eating utensils and a brush and comb. A 
flannel nightsbirt or suit of pyjamas is given to each patient. 
Glass windows with wooden shutters are arranged on both 
sides of the bute for lighting and ventilation purposes. 

The more severe cases are housed in the huts, whilst the 
patients who are recovering are put into tortoise tents and 
the convalescents sleep in bell tents. The tortoise tents are 
of two sizes, accommodating eight and ten patients respec- 
tively. Their furniture is practically the same as that of the 
buts, with the exception that sheets are dispensed with and 
the patients are closer together. The patients take a great 
interest in their tents and adorn the front of them with 
gardens in which they plant flowers found on the veldt and 
in which various mottoes are designed with whitewashed 
stones. 

In each bell tent four convalescent patients sleep on 
trestle beds, and as they are up all day there is plenty of 
room for them. These tents are provided with little 
furniture. . 

The diet of the patients is excellent and is the same as 
that of the medical officers. Army regulation diet-sheets 
are used, in which plain milk diet represents three pints of 
milk daily, and milk diet consists of milk, bread, butter, 
puddings, and porridge. The convalescent diet includes 
meat 13 pound), potatoes and fresh vegetables, cheese. 
& . Most of the convalescent patients receive a bottle of 
stout per diem. These diets can be supplemented by the 
addition of such luxuries as custard, eggs, champagne or 
other wine, and fruit. Eggs are scarce and cost 7s. 6d. 
per dozen. : 

The amusements of the patients and camp are in the able 
hands of Mr. William Turner. An excellent golf course of 
seven holes has been marked out on the sandy bed of a dried- 
up dam of water, the only objection to it being that after 
heavy rains it is submerged. Cricket, quoits, and football 
are also possible. Daily papers are received each day from 
Cape Town and are distributed to the patients, as well as the 
illustrated papers and newspapers from England. Horses 
and a mule cart with a pair of mules can be hired from the 
general stores and 8 05 and driving are thus provided for 
those who feel inclined for such exercise. A most excellent 
open-air concert was given recently, lasting for over two 
hours, at which the orderlies, assisted by the medical men 
and nurses, afforded a most amusing entertainment for the 
patients and for all who attended it. It was such a success 
that it is intended that it shall be a weekly occurrence. 

The hospital is divided into three divisions under the 
leadership of Mr. Fripp, Mr. Raymond Johnson, and Dr. 
Washbourn respectively. In Mr. Fripp's division are Mr. 
W. Turner, Mr. Parkes, and Dr. H. W. Bruce, whilst Mr. 
Raymond Johnson is assisted by Mr. H. A. Ballance, Dr. 
J. B. Christopherson, and Mr. W. C. G. Ashdowne. In Dr. 
Washbourn’s division Dr. H. W. Saunders, Dr. A. Elliot, 
Dr. L. E. C. Handson, Dr. R. T. Fitz Hugh, and Dr. G. E. 
Richmond are appointed. Each qualifled man has from 30 
to 40 beds allotted to him and is responsible for the treat- 
ment of these cases. 


Three special departments are represented: by Mr. L. V. 
Cargill for diseases of the eye; by Mr. Newland-Pedley 
for dentistry and injuries to the mouth; and by Mr. 
Hall-Edwards for x-ray work and photography. The 
eye department of the hospital is most fully equipped 
and Mr. Cargill is able to operate on, or treat, any 
case of injury or disease of the eye as completely 
and efficiently as be could if he were in London. He 
has even brought with him an electro-magnet for use in 
the extraction of any fragments of shell which may lodge 
in a patient’s eye. He has also with him all lenses and 
appliances for testing vision or ordering a pair of spectacles. 
One of his patients, an officer who was wounded at 
Paardeberg, was the first patient who entered the hospital. 
He was scouting with a small company of men and got 
within 15 yards’ range of the Boers. Both parties took 
shelter behind boulders and then bobbed up and fired and 
immediately returned to cover. As soon as a man showed 
himself five or six bullets were fired, splashing on the rocks 
around. Lord Methuen telegraphed for Mr. Cargill and he 
went vid Kimberley to Boshof to fetch the patient—through 
the enemy’s country in a cart at night during the latter 
stages of his journey—and brought him to the hospital. The 
drive from Kimberley to Boshof was performed under cover 
of darkness and an unfrequented road was chosen. Boers 
were encamped on the top of the kopjes, but no shots were 
fired. In the middle of the night they were compelled to 
outspan, and on rebarnessing the horses refused to continue 
their journey, so the ruse was adopted of going back for half 
a mile towards Kimberley and then turning their heads round 
towards Boshof. The right eye of the patient was quite 
hopelessly lost and contained two foreign bodies which were 
found by the x rays before enucleation was performed. 
His left eye was also contused by another fragment which 
lodged in the eyelid and for an hour he was totally blind 
and was taken prisoner two hours afterwards by a party 
of Boers, but was afterwards given up to Lord Methuen. He 
is now doing well and the stump is quite healed. About a 
dozen cases of diseases of, or injury to, the eye have been 
treated. 

The x-ray department has already been of considerable 
service in the experienced hands of Mr. Hall-Edwards. It is 
most fully provided with both x-ray and photographic 
apparatus. A complete field outfit of Mr. Hall-Edwards’s 
own design has been given for taking x-ray photos on the 
field if necessary, as well as a magnificent coil with a 15-inch 
spark on a moveable table for general work in the wards, 
together with accumulators and a dynamo for recharging 
them, which will be worked by hand. There is also a 
Mackenzie Davidson’s localising apparatus. The photo- 
graphic outfit is very complete, consisting of a large stock 
of plates and four cameras, including one stereoscopic 
camera which will allow of a complete pictorial record of 
the hospital and its patients being kept. There is also a 
convenient dark room with water laid on. Mr. Hall- 
Edwards has under bis care all apparatus for electric light 
and for telephone communication in the camp. 

The surgical divisions of the hospital are most fully 
provided with instraments and surgical dressings. A part 
of one of the huts has been set apart as an operating theatre, 
which is admirably arranged for performing operations on 
the most approved aseptic principles. An excellent operat- 
ing table has been brought from England, and there is every 
convenience for the surgeon to sterilise his hands and 
instruments before operating. Mackintoshes and sterilised 
holland overalls soaked in lysol for 24 hours are worn during 
an operation, whilst sterilised towels soaked also in lysol are 
arranged around the wound so as to give an aseptic field 
upon which instruments and sponges can be placed without 
fear of infection. In fact, an operation can be performed 
here with all the advantages of a large London hospital. A 
steriliser for dressings and wood-wool sponges is in working 
order and the soiled dressings can be at once destroyed in 
the destructor. Lysol, carbolic acid, and perchloride of 
mercury are used as antiseptic lotions ; iodoform, sal alem- 
broth, and cyanide gauze are the principal antiseptic gauzes 
in request ; and the usual antiseptic wools are provided in 
plenty. Every instrument, many of which are in duplicate, 
which could possibly be required in the commoner surgical 
operations has been brought here from England. The 
instruments and the operating theatre are in the charge of 
Sister Brereton as theatre sister. 

About a dozen operations have already been performed 
with satisfactory results. One patient suffering from extra- 
vasation of urine had to be operated on within a few hours of 
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his arrival at the hospital and he is now making a good 
recovery. The operations so far have been chiefly for 
necrosis of bone, ununited fracture, radical cure of hernia, 
varicose veins, enucleation of the eyeball, and amputations 
of the finger. The xrays have been useful in localising 
pieces of dead bone. 

Many of the men who have been wounded require no 
operative treatment whatever and with careful antiseptic 
dressing the wounds heal perfectly. One patient was shot 
through the chest, the bullet passing obliquely from above 
downwards and from behind forwards, but after sufferin 
from hemoptysis for a week the wounds healed perfectly aad 
in a month he had quite recovered without any signs of 
disease in his lung. 

March 3lst. 


THE HOSPITAL SHIP **NvuBIA.” 


The hospital ship Nubia arrived at Southampton on 
May lst with 28 sick and wounded officers and 270 non- 
commissioned officers and men from Durban. Most of the 
invalids came from Intombi and Mooi river hospitals and 
had gone through the vicissitudes of the siege of Lady- 
smith. The Nubia is a P. and O. steamer that for some 
years past has been chartered by the Admiralty as a 
transport, and she was turned into a hospital ship at 
Durban about Jan. Ist. She remained at Darban until 
April lst, when she sailed for Cape Town and Southampton. 
She is the largest hospital ship atloat and was pronounced 
by Sir William Mac Cormac and other experts to be superior 
to any they had seen. There is every convenience and 
luxury in the wards, including swinging cots, electric fans, 
&., and there are fine operating-rooms, and Roentgen ray 
rooms on board. Captain T. W. Gordon Kelly, Militia 
Medical Staff Corps, is the medical officer in charge, and 
under him there are a staff of five surgeons and seven nursing 
sisters. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT THE BASE.) 


The usual daily routine still goes on out here and very 
little of interest to your readers takes place. We get the 
hospital trains down with more or less regularity, conveying 
generally more sick than wounded patients, and since the 
relief of Ladysmith we have had several patients who had 
gone through the siege. With the exception of being 
pulled down and of showing symptoms of mal-assimilation 
of food the majority of the latter very soon pick up again 
and in a week or two are fit for duty. The Portland 
Hospital from Rondebosch has by this time moved up to the 
front, and any cases that are left have been distributed in 
the case of officers to Claremont and of the men to the various 
general hospitals. 

I saw yesterday a ‘‘clip” of cartridges, Mausers, that had 
been brought down from the front by an officer which at 
first sight appeared to have been painted green, but closer 
examination proved that the bullets had been dipped in 
verdigris. I can personally vouch for the above as I 
handled some of the cartridges. If the gentle pastoral 
Boer has done this on his own initiative he deserves to be 
bayonetted wherever he is found, but I cannot help thinking 
that some of the many foreign friends of the slim ones 
are responsible for it. 

Enteric fever amongst the prisoners (Boer) at Simon’s 
Town is still very serious and the number of cases is great, 
the mortality being very heavy, though every possible effort 
is being made by the medical authorities to cope with the 
outbreak. There can be no doubt but that the Boers 
brought the disease down from the front with them, as none 
of the crews of the transports are suffering and our men are 
not affected. A special hospital has been established for 
their treatment at Simon’s Town and all comforts and 
luxuries compatible with their condition have been provided. 

The weather out here now is beginning to be much more 
wintry, and the change of temperature will be sure to exert 
a marked influence on the number of bowel complaints, in 
fact the majority of the patients coming down are suffering 
from dysentery in some of its forms. 

As is only to be expected the delay in moving forward is 
increasing the sick-rate, as experience shows that both 
officers and men are much better and show a lighter sick 
return when on the move and at work. However, it cannot 
be helped, I suppose, but everyone will be much relieved 
when the time comes again for an advance. 

Every home-going transport now takes its quantum of 


sick and wounded, and I should imagine that the resources 
of Netley are taxed to their utmost. Still the fact remains 
that the voyage home works wonders, and by the time they 
arrive a great number of the patients are fit to return. 

It is the intention of the authorities to begin the erection 
of huts in the place of the tents which are in use at present 
at Nos. 2 and 3 General Hospitals here ; in fact as the rainy 
season is now beginning it would be impossible to treat the 
cases under canvas. | 

I sent you last week some drawings of interesting cases, 
and an assortment of the various bullets which I have met 
with since the war began, but I am sorry to say they went to 
the bottom in the ill-fated Merican which took our mails and 
parcels. I am very sorry, as I had taken some time to collect 
them and they would have been of interest to your readers. 
However, I hope to be able to duplicate them before the 
campaign is over. 

There is no doubt that the expansive bullet is being used 
very freely by the Boers, and several instances have occurred 
where they have been actually found in the possession of 
prisoners. 

April 4th. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


THE 132nd exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts, which 
will be opened to the public on Monday next, does not 
present many features of novelty. To a more than usual 
extent the work of old favourites is upon the lines which 
has gained them their popularity. Mr. Abbey’s big his- 
torical picture, the veteran Mr. Sydney Cooper’s animal 
pieces, Mr. Goodall's Oriental scenes, Mr. Leader's land- 
scapes, and Mr. Marcus Stone’s illustrated story being espe 
cially familiar in design and treatment. The water-colour 
room and the departments devoted to sculpture (including 


medallion work), to enamels, and to miniatures become every 
year more popular with exhibitors and more worthy of atten- 
tion, but the same improvement of standard is not perceptible 
in that large half of the exhibition which for most people 
means the whole exhibition and which consista of the 11 
rooms of oil paintings. There are, of course, many 
pleasant pictures, there is much conscientious drawing, 
and there are a few good portraits, Mr. Sargent, Mr. 
Cope, Mr. Melton Fisher, Sir Philip Burne-Jones, and Mr. 
Bramley being happiest. 

The success of two new Associates, Mr. La Thangue and 
Mr. Clausen, of recent years is maintained; the latter in 
particular being seen to advantage in at least five out of six 
contributions, while his influence has certainly been felt by 
other painters. For there are many more pictures this year 
than usual painted in cool greys, and subdued greens, violets, 
and browns. This is a relief to the eye of the spectator, which 
for several years has been much tortured by rows of pictures 
painted up to the Academy pitch. Mr. La Thangue in 
a little picture of a girl—No. 68, in Gallery III.—shows 
that the tendency to become melancholy when using 
lower tones need not be followed, for this beautiful piece of 
colouring is every whit as bright and far more pleasing than 
the garish confections of orange and purple that lately have 
been too common on the walis of Burlington House as 
specimens of colour arrangement. M. Bouguereau's 
picture 297 in Gallery V.—will be considered by many 
the best painted work in the exhibition. The pretty in- 
sipidity for which this painter is so often blamed is certainly 
present in the Virgin’s face, but the picture is nune the less 
a very fine one, while the Child is admirably drawn and 
painted. The man must be catholic in his tastes who can 
honestly admire M. Bouguereau and Mr. Sargent, but the 
French master is a fine painter, to whom most of our Royal 
Academicians cannot hold a candle. 

The place of honour in the large Gallery No. III. is given 
to portraits by Mr. Orchardson of the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of York, and Prince Edward of York. 
This is a family picture, simply entitled Windsor 
Castle, 1899, Portraits,” and the stiffness of composition 
has been purposely adopted to bring the faces of the 
four generations into prominence. The portraits are dis- 
tinctly good, and no one can see them without observing 
the remarkable likeness, especially about the eyes and lower 
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t of the mouth, which runs through the four generations. 
Prinoe of Wales is portrayed once in in the same 
ery by Mr. Ouless as Commodore of the Royal Yacht 
uadron, where the face is stronger and graver, as befits the 
different environments, and a third time by Mr. Caton 
Woodville with not so happy a result. In Gallery III. hangs 
also what may turn out to be the pictare of the year—the 
its by Mr. Sargent of Mr. Percy Wyndham’s daughters, 
y Elcho, Mrs. Adeane, and Mrs. Tennant. This is a 
wonderfully effective picture, but to our mind time 
will be required to make the flesh look natural. 
The picture is splashed on to the canvas with a 
vigour that has its drawbacks as well as its advan- 
tages. Until the whites have approximated a little more 
to the shadows and the very rosy tips to the fingers and 
ears have become subdued the effect will remain too 
theatrical. Time will rectify this and restore the figures to 
the canvas, from which they now stand out in too marked a 
manner. A portrait in Gallery I. by the same master of Lord 
Dalhousie is exceedingly elegant, and shows quite well that 
Mr. Sargent has no need to be quite so coarse to get his 
effects. Of medical portraits there are this year only two— 
an accurate likeness by Mr. F. W. Carter of Dr. Saundby 
and a dignified portrait by Mr. H. S. Tuke of Dr. Henry 
Rayner. Each is a pleasant presentment of its subject and 
should give pleasure to the friends of the original. In the 
sculpture-room there is a good bust of Mr. Pickering Pick, a 
Ts a Mr. McHardy, and a medallion portrait of Dr. Parkes 
eber. 
. Among other pictures worthy of olose attention we must 
mention No. 636, by Mr. F. M. Bennett. The subject is the 
Death of Ladas as be is going up to receive his crown at 
Olympia. The grey shade of acute heart-failure is well 
and the grouping of the figures skilfully managed. 
No. 1074, Mr. Edgar Bundy’s ‘‘ Watercress,” is also a very 
noticeable work. Mr. Goodwin’s delightful fantasies, No. 468 
and No. 575, together with his water colour representation 
of Berne, No. 1276, should also not be missed, and the same 
may be said of the charming little water colour, No. 1139, by 
the President ; of Mr. Leopold Rivers’s landscape, No. 1147: of 
the clever picture of old Boston, by Mr. H. Goodwin, No. 1095; 
and of Mr. A. Fisher’s silver and enamel group, No. 2033. 
One artist, Mr William Small, has painted a picture—No. 
1016 in Gallery X.— illustrating an episode in the day of a 
country practitioner with great fidelity. The child of a 
gipsy has been taken ill and the dog-cart of the medical man 
has been stopped as it is passing the encampment and the 
driver begged to give his advice. All the figures are life- 
like, the anxiety of the mother and father, the curiosity of 
the other children, and the complete absorption of the 
medical man in his stethoscopic inquiry, directed to the 
right of the sternum at the level of the third interspace, all 
being well depicted. But the little patient does not look 
ill, and although so careful a practitioner as Mr. Small has 
indicated will not be satisfied until he has made a thorough 
investigation, we guess that his diagnosis will be in- 


digestion. 


THE DINNER AT THE REFORM CLUB TO 
SIR WILLIAM MACCORMAC AND 
MR. TREVES. 


On Saturday night last, April 28th, Sir William 
Mac Cormac, President of the Royal Oollege of Surgeons of 
England, and Mr. Frederick Treves were entertained at 
dinner by their fellow-members of the Reform Club upon 
their return from South Africa. Lord Rosebery presided, 
and there were 100 members of the club present, including 
most of the medical men on the roll of membership, among 
whom we may mention Sir O. Nixon, Mr. Buckston Browne, 
Mr. Mayo Colier, Dr. R. Farquharson, M.P., Dr. S. H. 
Habershon, Dr. G. Hastings, Mr. W. H. H. Jessop, Dr. 
Stephen Mackenzie, Dr. E. D. Mapother, Mr. Malcolm 
Morris, Dr. G. Ogilvie, Mr. A. Q. Silcock, and Mr. T. 8. 
Townsend. 


Lord ROSEBERY, who was in the chair, after the loyal 
toasts bad been duly honoured, proposed, with his usual 
fortunate choice of language, ‘‘ The Health of Sir William 


MaoCormac and Mr. Treves.” After commenting upon 
‘‘the rare occasions when the Reform Club is able to 
rouse itself from what may be called its habitual lethargy ” 
and treating the audience to a well-chosen anecdote about 
Lord Beaconsfield, for the truth of which he refused to vouch, 
his lordship adopted a graver tone and spoke in terms that 
will not readily be forgotten of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment and all concerned in helping it during the present war. 
„We have had,“ he said, ‘‘ gigantic preparations costing un- 
numbered millions sterling, and likely to cost as much more. 
We have given all ungrudgingly, but the results have not 
been in every respect, and in all respects, completely satis- 
factory, but nations that engage in war must be prepared to 
take the ups with the downs and the darker shade with the 
brighter shade. The correspondence sent home from this 
war has been greater than has ever attended a war before, 
because it is the first time that a wholly educated army has 
been brought into the field, and every private soldier can 
write home, and there has been much diversity of opinion 
in the accounts. But there has been unanimity on one 
point, and enthusiastic unanimity, and tbat is that the 
medical and hospital service has been perfect. That is due 
mainly to the Government, because the Government has been 
able to obtain the men and to give the supplies which those 
men have used. We must always give credit to the Govern- 
ment where credit is due. They sent two of the most eminent 
men they could think of to South Africa and they gave them 
a free hand. All honour to the Government and all honour 
to the men. Those are the men whom you are entertaining 
to-night. Without a second thought they left their great 
practice, they left their great connexion in this country, and 
went out for six months, at what sacrifice you can guess, to 
superintend the hospital arrangements and the surgical 
arrangements of our army. We hear much of patriotism 
in these days. We sing patriotism all day long, but for cold, 
deliberate, thoughtful, conscientious patriotism commend me 
to these two men. I do not think they need any mention from 
me. Sir William Mac Cormac's name is a household word 
amongst us. He has been, I think for four successive years, 
chosen President of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
He earned his spurs on the battlefield 30 years ago. Perhaps 
he may not like to be reminded of that, but we remember it, 


‘and I think it would not do any harm to our French friends 


if they remembered it too. In the Franco-Prussian war, amid 
the bloody and thunderous scenes of Sedan, Sir William 
MacCormac for 48 hours was continuously carrying on 
surgical operations in that part of the world. He has brought 
bis experience and his skill to bear upon our war and our 
soldiers in their turn. Mr. Treves, too, left a great practice, 
and applied his unrivalled skill for the same purpose. 
But we are not merely honouring two medical men and two 
fellow- members of the Reform Club to-night; we are not 
merely honouring the consummate act of patriotism on their 
part, but I venture to think we are recognising something 
more, which is not perhaps so much recognised as it 
ought to have been. We are paying honour to two non- 
combatant members of our army whose heroism is not 
less than the heroism of those who are engaged in 
forlorn hopes, for they have to go defenceless, exposed to 
fire as much as the soldiers they attend. And it is in 
that spirit and with that recollection that I ask you to 
drink with all honour to Sir William Mac Cormac and 
Mr. Treves.” 

Sir WILLIAM MAc CORMAC, in returning thanks for the 
great honour done to him by the Reform Club, said it 
was with some reluctance that he went out to South 
Africa, but be deemed it right to go from a_ belief 
that it was right as well as because of the experience 
he had gained in previous wars might prove of service. 
It was no part of his duty to criticise either the politics 
or the conduct of the war, but he might repeat what 
had already been well said that never had the courage 
and endurance of our soldiers been greater. We might 
well be proud of our fellowship with the race to 
which they belonged. The conditions under which they 
fought might well have dissuaded the bravest. As an 
illustration be referred to the battle of Colenso. where in 
one day there were some 1140 casualties. He had had an 
opportunity of learning, on what he thought to be good 
authority, what the Boer losses were on that occasion. He 
heard from the German officers wbo were there watching the 
methods of Boer warfare—and the statement was subsequently 
confirmed by the Free State Secretary, Mr. Fischer, with 
whom he had several conversations—that the total loss of 
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the Boers on that day was five killed and 25 wounded. This 
might well be true, for our soldiers never caught sight of a 
Boer the whole day. When he (Sir William Mac Cormac) 
had an opportunity afterwards of seeing the Boer positions 
about Colenso and their trenches, the only wonder was, he 
thought, that any Boer was injared or that such places were 
anything short of impregnable. And this small number of 
casualties occurred in spite of the previous two days’ heavy 
bombardment of artillery. Our modern guns seemed but little 
more dangerous than the older weapons. In fact, Commandant 
Albrecht, the Boer artillery captain, calculated that 12 
Boers were killed and 40 wounded for every 1000 of our shells 
fired, so it might be said that our modern guns had not 
achieved the results that were expected of them so far as 
killing was concerned. One thing that was very remarkable 
was the comparative harmlessness of the wounds inflicted 
by the Mauser bullet. Men recovered after being shot 
through every part of the body and 96 per cent. of those 
treated in the base hospitals recovered from their injuries. 
Another remarkable fact was the fewness of the amputations 
performed. Daring the first four months of the war only 20 
amputations were performed at the No. I General Hospital at 
Wynberg. Our Lee-Metford projectile inflicted a very similar 
kind of wound, but the Boer wounded did not get such good 
treatment as did the British. The Boers did not possess, as 
our troops did, a first field dressing, whose speedy application 
doubtless saved much life and suffering. During his stay in 
South Africa he examined the medical arrangements both 
throughout the Oape Colony and Natal, and he did not 
believe that it would be possible to have anything more 
complete or better arranged. Lord Rosebery had referred 
to the action of the Government, and he thought that 
too much praise could not be given to the Government 
in regard to this matter. There was nothing that was 
suggested, nothing that money could purchase, that was 
not forthcoming when and where it was wanted. He did 
not think that the enormous distances which food and forage, 
and even water, had to be transported—not to mention 
the munitions of war and the troops—were fully realised 
in this country. He himself had traversed 6500 miles of 
country, often under very uncomfortable conditions of trans- 
port. The convoys were prodigious in size. One which he 
saw was six miles or more in length, each wagon drawn 
slowly along by 16 oxen, and many such followed 
laboriously in the rear of each of our divisions. In 
spite of these difficulties of provisioning such a large 
army so many miles from their base he found that 
in all cases the soldiers received a daily supply of 
fresh meat and bread, and that, except perhaps during the 
actual hours of fighting, the hardships experienced by our 
men in the matter of commissariat might be counted as not 
worth mentioning. Officers and men received the same 
supplies. He did not, as he said, intend to talk politics, 
but he might express his conviction that nothing could 
have averted the war. Had it not come now it must 
have come later, and at any cost of life and money 
we must succeed if we were not to abdicate the proud 
position the British Empire now occupied. He would even 
go further and say that in his opinion the war was one 
of the best things that had happened to England in this 
century, because it had brought out England’s manhood and 
had exhibited the virtues of our countrymen not only to 
ourselves, but to those abroad. Withoat doubt our country 
would emerge better and more powerful from the contest 
than it had ever been before. This war, too, would unite 
our children in the great colonies to us in bonds closer and 
more affectionate than was ever thought possible before, 
and it would sweep away a narrow, bigoted, and corrupt 
oligarchy and substitute for it a just and honest Government. 
He was only entitled, however, to speak with authority of 
the medical arrangements of the war, and it was not only 
his own opinion, but also that of all those who were com- 
petent to form one, that these arrangements were better than 
they had ever been before. It was a good thing, not for 
the soldier only who benefited by these arrangements but 
for those at home, that they should feel that what was 
done for their beloved ones was the best that could be done. 
Of the medical officers it might be said that they had shown 
themselves to be without fear, as most certainly they were 
without reproach. 

Mr. TREVES said that he felt it a great honour to be 
entertained at dinner at the Reform Club. He confirmed 
what Sir William MacCormac had said about the treat- 
ment of the sick in South Africa. There had never 


been a campaign in which the miseries of war had been so 
mitigated and where the care of the wounded had been so 
thorough. He accompanied the field hospital which followed 
the Ladysmith relief column from beginning to end. He 
was present at every engagement, from the battle of Colenso 
to the relief of Ladysmith, and their hospital, small as it 
was, received all the severely wounded during the whole of 
the Natal campaign. After the battle at Spion Kop 715 
wounded were put into the hospital camp. One afternoon 
they had orders to clear the camp of wounded before sunrise 
next day and 150 men were carried on stretchers by hand 
to Frere, 26 miles, a thing which he believed had never been 
done in a campaign before. During the time he himself was 
at the seat of war he saw much of the common soldier. At 
the scene of action the common soldier’s better qualities were 
shown. The singing of the National Anthem by the troops 
at the Church parade before the advance on Spearman’s 
Camp was a scene he could never forget. Many of the men 
who took part lost their lives a few days later at Spion Kop. 
The fighting spirit of the British soldier was astonishing. He 
asked one man who was shot in the back how he was hit. He 
was advancing to attack a kopje entrenched by Boers and men 
were falling on all sides. He aimed at a particular 
Boer and missed him, but brought him down with a subse- 
quent shot. Doctor,“ he said, you should have been 
there; it was a dream.” This only showed that the common 
soldier had thoughts beyond his ls. 1d. per day, and 
he did not think the British soldier quite got the credit 
of it. He himself was struck not only with the 
patriotism and pluck of these men, but with their kind- 
ness to each other and their unselfishness. So far as the 
sick were concerned there were two plagues in South 
Africa—the plague of flies and the plague of women. 
The flies could be got rid of by means of horsehair wisps, 
gauze, and other appliances, and they disappeared at night, 
bat the women mentioned in Sir Alfred Milner’s 1 
tion were absolutely a terror. They came out professing to 
be amateur nurses, having exhausted every other form of 
excitement; they took up the time of the officers and caused 
much unnecessary trouble. Considering the kind of war 
in which we were engaged and the number of lives 
lost, the picture of a number of elaborately-dressed ladies 
promenading about Cape Town was a blot on the cam- 
paign. No one who read Sir Alfred Milner’s proclamation 
on this plague could appreciate it so much as those who 
had ‘suffered. In conclusion, Mr. Treves said that be had 
come back proud that he was an Englishman and a surgeon, 
and exceedingly grateful that he was a member of the 
Reform Club. 

Lord RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN proposed the health of the 
Chairman, to which toast Lord ROSEBERY made a brief 
reply, closing the proceedings. 


THE REPORT OF THE INSPECTOR- 
GENERAL FOR RECRUITING 
FOR 1899. 


THE annual report of the Inspector-General for Recruiting 
for the past year is, at any rate in one important respect, 
most satisfactory. It has been, we are told, the best year 
for recruiting since the introduction of the short-service 
system. The number of recruits raised for the regular 
army amounted to 42,700 and for the militia 40,653. 
When we come to analyse the report, however, we 
find that this favourable rate was not a continuous 
one occurring under normal conditions more or less 
present throughout the year, but was mainly attributable 
to the wave of enthusiasm created in this country by the 
war. It has often been said that this country is a warlike 
but not a military one. It is, as far as it goes, very satis- 
factory to find, however, that an ample supply of recruits is 
always forthcoming when there is a good chance of seeing 
active service, but, as the Inspector-General observes, we 
want to attract a sufficient number of men into the army 
when there is no such immediate prospect. There is reason 
to believe that the improved system of recruiting—one of 
decentralisation—introduced in the early part of last year 
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bas done some good. It is too soon yet to form any judg- 
ment as to what will be the ultimate effect of the 
adoption of a shorter term of service; so far the influx 
of recruits caused by the war has not made any appre- 
ciable addition to the numbers enlisting for three years. 
There seems to be little doubt that the certainty that 
reservists will have employment to resume on their return 
from South Africa and that their wives and families will be 
well looked after during their absence will eventually do 
away with much of the feeling which existe st the 
army. The assurance of soldiers finding work in civil life 
on leaving the colours will, if this can only be arranged, have 
avery favourable effect, but we think that a good deal still 
requires to be done to popularise the army and to bring 
it abreast with the changed conditions of modern life. 
It cannot be doubted that the discipline and the numerous 
restraints incidental to military life tend to make the army 
unpopular in consequence of their being distasteful to 
the run of young men. Military training and 
discipline there must be, of course, but everything that can 
be done in the way of treating the soldier as a reasonable, 
well-disposed human being, by giving him as much indi- 
vidual freedom and by making his life and duties as little 
irksome as ble, should be done. Depdts and recruiting 
rooms should ocoupy good positions in good neighbourhoods 
and be kept airy, clean, and respectable and be properly 
furnished and equipped. 

It cannot be denied that the condition of the rank and 
file of our army has been enormously improved of late years ; 
bat there are still several details capable of improvement, 
some of which would add to the soldier's comfort—the 
better lighting of barrack-rooms, for example. The army 
should be made to open a really good career for a young 
fellow of the intelligence and qualifications to 
make a good soldier and animated with the ambition 
to wip military distinction and a name for himself. 
The opportunities available in this direction require, 
in our opinion, to be largely augmented by raising 
the number of commissions open to men of this 
stamp and serving as non-commissioned officers or in the 
ranks of the army. But this must either be accompanied 
by some Government allowance or extra pay to maintain the 
newly-acquired position, or the cost of an officer's living in 
the army must be made very different to what it has been 
and is at the present time. The pay of a subaltern in the 
army is proverbially insufficient to maintain him in that 
position, and so long as there is an abundant supply of 
candidates always forthcoming for the commissioned ranks 
it is not likely that the pay for these ranks will be 
augmented, consequently we mast look to a reduction in the 
rate of living, a levelling down of mess expenses, as an 
alternative. We should deeply regret if the duke’s son” 
and our aristocracy and county families were not well repre- 
sented in the army, for their presence is highly beneficial 
in various ways. Still, it must not be forgotten that many of 
Napoleon’s generals and officers of high rank were not 
drawn from the more privileged classes. 


THE WARMING AND VENTILATION 
THE LONDON HIPPODROME. 


OF 


THOUGH in no country is the value of an ample supply of 
pure air better appreciated than in England its people are 
nevertheless much behind those of some continental countries 
in respect to the warming and ventilation of theatres and 
other places of assembly. There is no theatre in England 
ventilated with the same scientific care and precision as is the 
Vienna Grand Opera House, the Grand Theatre at Geneva, or 
the new Paris Sorbonne. The mere fact that at Vienna three 
entire floors of the same size as the body of the theatre are 
devoted exclusively to the purposes of ventilation is a suffi- 
cient proof of this assertion as regards that city. As a rule, 
theatres in England have no other ventilation than such as 
may be ascribed to the accident of their construction. The 
heat produced by the central lustre is utilised as an exhaust 
and the air comes in hazard, by doors, by windows, and 
by stray apertures, and here and there may be found hot air 
or steam coils to counteract the coldness of such inrushes of 
the outside atmosphere. The general result is foul air or a 


dangerous draught and the spectator very often experiences 
both of these inconveniences in the course of the same even- 
ing. The fact is, that no theatre can be ventilated except by 
mechanical means, and even where these means exist it is 
also n to have skilled attendants ever on the watch 
in order to modify the action of such machinery according 
to the fluctuations of the temperature and the number of 
persons in the building. The outside temperature ought 
not to influence in any way the volume of air supplied 
to the house, but if ventilation is not controllea by 
machinery and if it has to depend on mere aper- 
tures—doors, windows, shafts, &c.—the air will travel 
slowly on dull, heavy, and sultry days and quickly on 
cold days or when a sharp wind is blowing. Thus on 
one occasion the ventilation will be insufficient and on 
another it will be excessive and in neither case is it possible 
to estimate how much ventilation has been provided. In 
the face of these unscientific and unsatisfactory conditions 
we can only welcome all the more cordially the effort 
which has now at last been made to grapple with the 
problem. The London Hippodrome which recently 
opened its doors to the public is provided with systematic 
and mechanical ventilation which, though not equal to what 
is found on the continent, is immeasurably superior to 
what we have for so long been compelled to endure in 
England. 

Tbe London Hippodrome is a spacious and magnificent 
building, fronting Cranbourn-street and Charing Oroes-road. 
It combines in one both a circus and a theatre, the former 
occupying the space which in most ordinary theatres is 
allotted to the stalls. Under the floor of the arena there 
is a tank, eight feet deep and measuring in circum- 
ference 230 feet, which holds 100,000 gallons of water, 
so that aquatic displays can also be given. The water 
in this tank is allowed to run to waste once a week and 
the tank is then cleaned out. If some sort of arrange- 
ment could be made with the sanitary authorities this large 
volume of water might be so discharged as to serve for 
flashing purposes and thus help to keep the sewers clean. 
The stage, which measures 48 feet by 30 feet, though 
it is ‘generally raised seven feet above the arena, can be 
lowered to the same level, and the two combined afford a 
large space for spectacular exhibitions. Behind and below 
the stage there are at present cages where no less than 
21 lions are kept and where there are also a great number of 
performing dogs, cats, and other animals. With such a 
number of animals living on the premises the question of 
ventilation is of more than usual importance, for the 
peculiarly pungent odour of feline carnivora would be 
especially obnoxious if the ventilation was not very efficient. 
Even with good ventilation the odour of the lions might 
be perceptible among the audience if the currents of air 
travelled from their den towards the auditorium. Contrary, 
however, to the usual practice, the ventilation at the London 
Hippodrome is from above and the outlets are below the 
audience at the lowest levels of the basement. There is 
much to be said in favour of downward ventilation in places 
where many ple congregate together. For instance, at 
the Havre Exchange there is a gallery round the great hall 
and on this gallery are situated the library and various 
offices. The exbalations from the bodies of the merchants 
and business men crowded below, their breatb, and their stale 
tobacco smoke, formerly ascended to the gallery and greatly 
inconvenienced its occupants. M. E. Delachanal, engineer 
of the Havre Chamber of Commerce, was consulted and he 
forthwith reversed the system of ventilation. He perforated 
the floor of the Exchange in all directions, and made the air 
come in from the roof and carry down through the floor 
the tobacco smoke and the effluvla, &c., of the people, and 
the vitiated air disappeared under their feet instead of 
rising up to pollute the upper of the building. The 
London Hippodrome is likewise ventilated by a downward 
current. . 

The problem stands thus. The cubic contents of the 
building are set down at 300,000 cubic feet. There is sitting 
accommodation for 3000 people. The object of the ventila- 
tion system is to renew the air-supply at the rate of 1500 
cubic feet per head per hour. To ensure that this amount 
of air shall be delivered in the given time and independently 
of all variations of temperature within and without the 
building a large centrifugal fan is employed. There are, 
broadly speaking, two sorts of fans that can be employed— 
one for volume and the other for force. Where, as in the 
case of a coal-mine, the air has to travel a great distance 


along a shaft to reach the galleries in the pit force is 
necessary. In that case the wings or arms of the screw or 
paddle fit closely to the drum-shaped case in which they 
revolve. This gives the greatest resistance. To propel 
the air greater force has to be employed, and therefore 
it travels further, just as the tighter we ram the wadding 
in a smooth-bore gun the greater will be the impetus given 
to the missile. As, however, in the limited space of a 
theatre the air has to travel but a short distance it is 
volume and not force that is required. The fan employed 
at the London Hippodrome is known as the Stott air 
propeller. In shape it is more like the paddle-wheel of a 
steamship than the screw. The case in which it revolves 
is in shape like the shell of a snail. The conical point of the 
shell is cut off; or, in other words, the tail of the snail with 
its enveloping portion of the shell are amputated and the 
circular hole thus made provides an air inlet. In a line with 
this central and smaller circle there are only the spokes of 
the wheel to be seen, but in the larger circle covered by the 
remainder of the shell are the fans attached to these spokes. 
As these paddle-like fans revolve they beat the air down- 
wards towards the widening mouth of the shell. Thus the 
top of the shell serves as the inlet, the larger mouth 
of the shell as the outlet, and the fan wheel revolves 
within the circle in the centre. To reduce the force 
of the resistance and to economise the amount of motive 
power which has to be employed, so that the air may 
travel with less velocity, the two outward corners of 
each paddle or fan are cut off. There is thus a small space 
within the enclosed circle or drum where the air is not 
struck and where, therefore, it may escape. It is as if there 
was a small hole in the breech of a gun, lessening the force 
of the explosion as it travels down the barrel. The amount 
of air propelled corresponds with the size of the fan that 
beate the air and of course with the rapidity of the revolu- 
tions, but the amount of resistance corresponds with the 
tightness with which the fan fits within its case. By cutting 
off the corners of the fan, therefore, the fit is not so precise, 
the resistance is not so great, and the velocity at which the 
air travels is proportionately reduced. The centrifugal fan 
employed at the London Hippodrome can propel 4,500,000 
cubic feet of air per hour. A noiseless engine of 15-horse 
power supplies the motive force. This engine stands close to 
the fan on the roof of the building, but receives its steam 
from below, where a Lancashire boiler is placed in a fireproof 
compartment. On the other side of the fan is the air intake. 
Here is a very ingenious contrivance. There is a small com- 
partment which, being on the roof, may be described as a sort 
of attic. It overlooks the roofs of the surrounding houses, and 
being far above the street this may be well considered the 
purest source of air-supply which is available. A portion of 
the outer wall has been removed and two revolving air- 
purifying screens have been inserted in its place. These screens 
consis iof rough netting made with cocoanut fibre string. 
This netting is tightly fitted over two rollers, one above and 
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one below. The rollers are made to 
revolve by the same engine that works 
the ventilating fan and the lower roller 
is placed in a trough of water. As 
they revolve the net is drawn down into 
the water on the outer side of the roller 
and up out of the water on the inner 
side of the roller. Thus the network is 
in constant motion and is constantly 
being washed. When the fan in this 
little attic revolves it must draw its 
supply of air through these nets. As 
the nets readily absorb water and their 
material is very fibrous they arrest the 
impurities—soot, dirt, &c.—floating in 
the air. The amount of purification thus 
accomplished can readily be seen by 
noting the filthy condition of the water 
in the trough. Indeed, it is necessary 
to constantly renew this water by 
flushing out the trough, otherwise it 
would soon become as black as ink. 
By putting scent into this trough the 
whole theatre could be rapidly per- 
fumed, or in times of epidemic a dis- 
infectant might be used. The con- 
trivance will also serve to preserve the 
decorations and furniture of the theatre 
which will not be so rapidly discoloured 
by the soot and dirt which abound in 
the ordinary London atmosphere. ‘Thus 
all the air which is pumped into the building by the fan is 
washed, filtered, and moistened. This, especially in dry 
summer weather, will be beneficial and agreeable. 

The system of warming the air is more open to criticism, 
though any inconvenience that may arise could be easily 
remedied. On the exit side of the fan there is a large 
battery of heating pipes with cast-iron gills. The air is 
warmed by g over these pipes and through the gills 
that protrade around them. All the exhaust steam from the 
engine passes through these pipes, and as the temperature of 
this steam is only 218° F. it is doubtful if any harm is done; 
but when the weather is particularly cold live steam is 
discharged into the warming batteries and the question arises 
whether the heat is not then so great as to devitalise the air. 
At the Sorbonne the batteries in the heating furnace are 
raised to about 300°C. At the Vienna Grand Opera 
House there are 59,058 feet of piping containing steam 
at five-atmosphere pressure ; but neither at the Sorbonne nor 
at the Vienna Grand Opera House is the air thus 
heated allowed to reach the auditorium. The object, 
on the contrary, is to ensure that by far the greater 
29 0 of the air supplied shall not have been beated 

ut shall be in its natural condition. For this, how- 
ever, a mixing chamber is necessary where a small quantity 
of superheated air mingles with a large quantity of air that 
has not been heated at all and the required mean tempera- 
ture is thus obtained. Certainly the washing and filtering 
of the air must very considerably reduce the number of 
suspended particles that might be carbonised by a heating 
arrangement. The carbonic acid produced by the com- 
bustion of invisible particles tends to vitiate the air, and 
the theory is that the greater part of the air supplied 
should come from the outside and should not be tam 
with unless for the purpose of filtering and moistening. 
After passing through the warming batteries the air enters a 
wide circular passage that goes all round the central domed 
roof of the auditorium. When inspected this passage had 
no flooring; there are the girders and between them the 
plaster and gilt decorative work forming the ornamented 
ceiling which runs round the aperture or lantern of the 
roof. Between the carving and details of the decorative 
design there is ample space for the warmed and filtered 
air to descend on to the audience below. Of course, 
the tendency at present must be for the greater part of the 
air to descend from that part of the ge which is nearest 
to the point where the air is forced in by the fan; but the 
passage will ultimately have a floor, the boards of which wil 
be placed at a little distance from each other so that the air 
may pass down between them. These openings, we would 
suggest, sbould be made larger and larger as the distance 
from the point of entrance for the air-supply increases. By 
making the resistance to the passage downward of the air 
greater where the pressure is greatest there will be a better 
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chance of an equal amount of air finding its way through the 
floor at the farther extremities of the passage. Then, again, 
as this passage is about 10 feet wide there is room here to 
arrange for a mixing chamber if it should be found that the 
warming batteries dry up the air too much. Therefore, if 
the criticism with regard to the batteries holds good, the 
remedy is ready at band. 

By the side of the space or little passage on the exit 
side of the fan where the warming battéries are placed 
there is a second parallel passage where there is no warm- 
ing apparatus. A door connects the two passages. By open- 
ing this door the air can be sent through without 
passing over the steam coils. This will be done in 
hot weather when it is not necessary to warm the 
building. Further, the domed roof in the centre can be 
removed, and thus, when the weather is warm and fine, the 
summit of the auditorium will be uncovered and open to the 

The air being admitted at the top of the building and 
at a great height has time and space to spread out and lose 
mach of its velocity before it reaches the audience. At the 
Sorbonne, where the air enters under each seat, it at first 
only travels at the rate of 10 inches per second, but at the 
final outlet in the roof, which is 14 metres square, it travels 
at the rate of 1:20 metres per second. At the London 
. Hippodrome the reverse is the case. The air enters quickly 

at the farthest point from the audience and spreads out and 
travels slower as it approaches the spectators. As it passes 
through the ceiling to reach the audience it is said to travel 
at the rate of three miles an hour, but when it reaches the 
spectators its velocity should be considerably slower. As the 
current is from above and from the centre it passes out by 
all the side exits. Therefore, if a door is opened—for 
instance, the door of a box—the pressure being from within 
the tendency is for the air to rush out, and hence there is an 
absence of draught. Below, in the basement, there are 
numerous apertures which communicate with two upright 
exhaust shafts. In each shaft there is an electric motor 
fan which helps to draw away the spent air, and it is dis- 
charged over the roof. By the side of the cages where 
the lions are kept an extra electric motor fan has been 
inserted so that all the air near the dens shall go direct 
to the nearest exhaust shaft and not spread to any other part 
of the building. Thus there is no odour, and it would be 
difficult to believe that there are so many lions on the 
premises but for an occasional sinister roar of a very 
unmistakeable and threatening character. As the air is 
warmed before admission there are no hot-air coils about 
the building. These are never ornamental and they harbour 
dust and people are apt to stumble over them. The method 
of warming and ventilating is not expensive, for one outlay 
in fuel suffices for both purposes. This may be taken either 
way: the cost of the fuel to create the motive power 
which works the fan and thus supplies the ventilation also 
provides the steam for the heating batteries, or else the 
heating batteries provide the steam for the engine which sets 
the fan in motion. The process of warming and ventilating 
is generally commenced about three-quarters of an hour 
before the doors are opened for a performance and the 
public therefore find a pleasant atmosphere and temperature 
when they enter. 

As to the beauty of the building and as to the comfort of 
the seats, which from the cheapest to the dearest all com- 
mand a complete view of the stage and the arena, we must 
leave the public to jadge for themselves. We do not propose 
to criticise the architecture of the structure, the decorative 
art lavished upon it, or the performances, whether 
theatrical or variety, carried on within it; but we can say 
that the greater the perfection attained in all these 
respects the more complete are the relaxation and plea- 
sure afforded and the more wholesome will be the effect 
produced on mind and body. 

No amount of good acting and no beauty of decoration can 
possibly mitigate the evil effects of draughts, of unsuitable 
temperature, or of foul air. The constructors of the London 
Hippodrome, and notably Messrs. James Stott and Co. who 
have been entrusted with the warming and ventilating of the 
building, have acted in accordance with these principles. 
Beauty in design and in decoration has been combined with 
the desire to provide comfort in respect to the seats, the 
temperature, and the purity of the air breathed. This 
is a very great improvement and it is high time that 
the proprietors of other theatrical establishments should 
5 in regard to these matters to put their hounes 

a order. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
OF LONDON. 


A MEETING of the Comitia was held on April 26th, 
Dr. W. S. OHUBCE, President, being in the chair. 


The PRESIDENT read a telegram from H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, thanking the College for the telegram which had 
been sent to him after the recent attempt on his life. 

The PRESIDENT announced that the fourth chapter of the 
Plague Commission Report had recently been presented to 
the College by the Government. 

The following gentleman was admitted as a Member of the 
College :—John Roger Charles, M.B., B.A. Cantab., L.R.C.P. 

Licences to practise were granted to 114 gentlemen who 
had passed the requisite examinations. 

The Murchison Scholarship was awarded to Mr. Thomas 
Crisp English, L.R.C.P., a student of St. George’s Hospital. 

The following gentlemen were elected as Fellows of the 
College: Olement Dukes, M.D.Lond.; Robert Bridges, 
M.B. Oxon; Seymour Taylor, M.D. Aberd.; Amand Jules 
McConnel Routh, M.D. Lond.; Charles Montagu Handfield- 
Jones, M.D.Lond.; Richard Thomas Williamson, M.D. 
Lond.; Leonard George Guthrie, M.D. Oxon.; Frederick 
Foord Caiger, M.D. Lond.; Herbert Morley Fletcher, M.D. 
Cantab.; Henry Albert Caley, M.D. Lond.; Henry Head, 
M.D.Cantab.; and Fleming Mant Sandwith, M.D. Durh. 

A report, dated March 26th, was received from the Oom- 
mittee of Management. The Committee made the following 
recommendation: 

That time spent as assistant in one of the hospitals attached to the 
army in South Africa, not exceeding a period of six months, be allowed 
to count for the equivalent period ot medical and surgical hospital 
practice and for three months of the required period of surgical 
dressership, on the understanding that allowance will only be made 
for the number of months, not exceeding six, during which the student 
shall be in the service of the hospital, and for which a satisfactory 
certificate from the principal medical officer of the hospital shall be 
produced. 

The Committee also recommended that the Southampton 
Fever Hospital should be added to the list of fever hospitals 
recognised by the Examining Board in England. 

On the motion of Dr. NORMAN MOORE, seconded by the 
REGISTRAR (Dr. E. Liveing), the report was adopted. 

A report was received and adopted from the Laboratories 
Committee. 

Communications were received from (1) the Secretary of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England and (2) the 
General Medical Council forwarding a report by their Public 
Health Committee respecting the course of study for the 
Diploma in Public Health. 

A copy was received of the statutes made for the Univer- 
sity of London by the University Commissioners as laid 
before Parliament, and also a copy of the Regulations 
relating to the same. 

Dr. W. H. ALLCHIN made a few remarks on the statutes 
and Dr. NORMAN MOORE referred to the excellent work 
done by Dr. Allchin in relation to the scheme which has now 
been adopted. 

After some formal business had been transacted the 
PRESIDENT dissolved the Comitia. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW 
ZEALAND BRANCH OF THE 
BRITISH MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE fourth annual meeting of the New Zealand Branch of 
the British Medical Association was opened on Monday after- 
noon, Feb. 19th, at the City Council Chambers, Ohrist- 
church, New Zealand. Dr. W. G. Scott of Onehunga, 
presided. 

The annual report of the Council stated that since the 
issue of the last report 31 new members had been admitted, 
making a total of 241 now on the rolls. The Council noticed 
with regret that death had removed two members of the 
branch, Dr. J. Cunninghame of Port Chalmers, and Dr. Niven, 
of Oamaru. The Council would be pleased to receive 
any information in reference to drugs derived from native 
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plants for transmission to the committees revising the 
British Pharmacopceia. The question of a Government patho- 
logical and bacteriological establishment, which was under 
discussion at the date of the last meeting, had been finally 
settled in accordance with the wishes of the Council, and 
members had only to send specimens to Wellington to have 
them examined and reported on. Arrangements for the 
supply of serums to the profession were not yet complete, but 
further developments were shortly expected. By arrangement 
with the Government forms had been sent to each centre for 
distribution among the members by the use of which every 
qualified practitioner would be able to avail himself of the 
services of the Government pathologist. Owing to the short 
and congested nature of the last session of the House of 
Representatives, the Medical Practitioners’ Registration Act 
could not be gone on with, but the Council was assured of 
the real sympathy of the Government with the measure. 
The balance-sheet showed the receipts to have been 
£408 8s. 54. and the expenditure £398 4s. 8d. The assets 
amounted to £56 10s. 11d., the balance at the Union Bank, 
and the liabilities to £21 3s., leaving a balance of £35 7s. 11d. 
credited to the branch funds, in addition to a fixed deposit 
of E53 12s. 104. The report and balance-sheet were 
adopted. 

The election of officers resulted as under :—President-elect 
for 190L: Dr. G. R. Saunders of Wanganui. Chairman of 
Council: Dr. W. Fell of Wellington. Editor and Parliamentary 
Secretary, Dr. J. Mason of Otaki. A discussion took place 
with regard to the question of cancelling the present 
arrangements with the Australasian Medical Gazette and 
resuscitating the New Zealand Medical Juurnal. It was 
resolved strongly to urge the Council to re-publish the 
New Zealand Medical Journal at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

In the evening the President for the ensuing year was 
introduced by Dr. Scott, after which Dr. W. THOMAS 
delivered the presidential address, which was on the subject 
of Colonial Practitioners and the Public; the address is 
published in full at page 1268 of the present issue of 
THE LANCET. On the motion of Dr. TRUBY KING, seconded 
by Dr. SAUNDERS, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
the President for his address. 

The annual dinner was held at the Ohristchurch Club. 
The thanks of the members were due to the committee of the 
club for their gracious consideration in this respect. It was 
even more successful than usual and about 40 members sat 
down—almost a record—when the President, Dr. Thomas, 
took the [chair at 8 P.M. After the toast list had been 
gone through a move was made to the smoking-room, where 
coffee and conversation occupied the attention till a late 
hour. 

The Canterbury Jockey Club—the premier jockey club in 
the Colony—forwarded to each member attending the Con- 
ference a complimentary ticket of admission to the beautifully 
appointed Riccarton Racecourse. 

The chief work of the Conference fell on the shoulders 
of Dr. Thomas, the President, Dr. Graham Campbell, the 
general secretary, and Mr. Edward Gane, the secretary for the 
annual meeting. Everything was arranged in a most orderly 
fashion and nothing was omitted by these gentlemen to make 
the Conference of 1900 the brilliant success which it turned 
out to be. The members of the profession practising in 
Christchurch and taking an active part in the proceedings 
entertained their visitors with true colonial hospitality, and 
all enjoyed their stay in the City of the Plains” immensely. 
Toe next meeting will take place at Wanganui in March, 
1901; Dr. Saunders is the president-elect. 


South Wares University CoLLRGE.— On 
April 23rd a deputation from the Council of the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, headed by 
Lord Tredegar, waited upon the Corporation of Oardiff and 
urged the presentation of a site for the College in Cathays 
Park. It was stated that the day students had increased 
from 150 in 1894-95 to 511 in 1898-99, and the expenditure 
from £5784 to £13,164 in the same period. The deputation 
added that if any considerable portion of the building fund 
of E50. 000 is expended on the purchase of a site the 
remainder will be insufficient to begin building on an 
adequate scale. The mayor, in reply, said that the matter 
would receive every consideration, and subsequently it was 
SE to refer the question to a committee of the town 
cozncil. 


Public Health and Poor Jab. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT. 


REPORTS OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 


Cheltenham Urban Diatriot.— Dr. J. H. Garrett, the 
medical officer of health of this district, advises those who 
contemplate residence in Cheltenbam to demand a corpora- 
tion sani certificate for the house p to be leased. 
This certiticate is only granted when all the sanitary require- 
ments have been brought up to date. If arrangements such 
as obtain in Cheltenham in this matter were in force all over 
the country and intending tenants would take advantage of 
them much pr in the condition of house drainage 
would be made. In discussing the prevalence of scarlet fever 
in Cheltenham during 1899 Dr. Garrett makes some interest- 
ing comments on the natural history of the disease and 
inferentially on that of other diseases. He points out that 
there is no likelihood that scarlet fever will be got rid of 
isolating all recognised cases in hospital; the unreco 
cases will always remain operative for harm. As he 
aptly observes, ‘‘ the getting rid of this zymotic disease 
means the extermination of a species of natural growth, 
the units of which are of infinitesimal minuteness. On 
the face of it it appears that the effort to exterminate 
a large insect like the locust or the common house-fly 
need be but child’s play compared to that required 
to put an end to the existence of any widely distributed 
species of bacteria. It is a palpable impossibility—would 
be so even if the thing we sought to destroy had parts or 
qualities by which it could be easily recognised when 
seen. ...... Practically speaking, we know it (scarlet fever) 
only by its effects, that is, when it has produced what we 
call a case of scarlet fever in the body of an unfortunate 
person who has become infected by it. Certain wide natura? 
circumstances no doubt depress or stimulate the growth and 
spread of the germ, so that we get more of it and its resulte 
in some seasons than in others, just as in some seasons we 
get more wasps and flies and locusts by reason of circum- 
stances over which we have no control and which we hardly 
understand.” We have quoted this fully because, in our 
opinion, Dr. Garrett has succeeded admirably in express- 
ing the view held at the present day by many 
epidemiologists in a manner which suggests much 
thought to the reader. We note, too, with interest 
that Dr. Garrett by no means becomes pessimistic as regards 

reventive measures, nor is he inclined to regard isolation 

ospitals with less favour. He recognises, as must all who 
think upon the subject, that by diminishing the scope of 
infectivity of any given case we must correspondingly curtail 
its influence for harm. Because we cannot as yet prevent 
the occurrence of all fires it would be a dangerous step to 
dispense entirely with our fire-engines. The Cheltenham 
public abattoir does not appear to increase much in popu- 
larity, but we are glad to see that Dr. Garrett still con- 
tinues the practice of publishing the names of those butchers 
who use the abattoir. We should certainly be inclined were 
we inhabitants of Cheltenham to patronise the abattoir 
butchers, and we have little doubt that in time to come 
the public will insist upon their meat-supply being under 
proper control. 

Liverpool Port Sanitary Diatrict.— Dr. E. W. Hope, the port 
medical ofticer of health, relates that the arrival of the s.s. 
Dictator at Liverpool after she had had cases of plague, or 
suspected plague, om board on the voyage home raised the 
important general question as to how far the Collector of 
Customs is empowered to detain a vessel if such vessel bas no 
actual case of sickness on board at the time of her arrival, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that the vessel is known to 
have come from a port infected with plague, and, moreover, 
that cases of plague, or suspected plague, have recently 
occurred on board. We are glad to see that, as an outcome 
of a conference presided over by Dr. R. J. Reece of the Local 
Government Board, the Customs authorities have undertaken 
to do everything within their power to prevent any persons 
arriving at Liverpool from Portuguese ports landing until 
after they have been medically inspected by the officers of the 
port sanitary authority. It is clearly in the interests of 
trade that no undue detention of vessels should take 
place, but at the same time no risks can be allowed as 
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regards the importation of plague into this country, and if 
the powers at present in force are insufficient for the needs 
of the situation we have little doubt that Parliament 
would readily extend them were the necessity for such a step 
apparent. Apart from the case of the Dictator we note that 
during 1899 persons suspected of suffering from plague were 
removed from four vessels arriving at Liverpool. No definite 
case of plague occurred. With the view of preventing the 
introduction of small-pox into Liverpool or Manchester 
or the districts abutting upon the Manchester Ship 
Canal a voluntary arrangement has been entered into 
between the Manchester and Liverpool port sanitary 
authorities by means of which cases of small-pox occurring 
on board vessels bound for Manchester wih be accom- 
modated in the Liverpool Hospital. As regards the sani- 
tary condition of vessels it is gratifying to learn that 
the work done by port sanitary authorities is making ite 
influence felt and that fewer defects are being found in the 
case of vessels frequenting the port of Liverpool. There 
were, however, 3324 defects discovered on board 3060 vessels 
during 1899. The emigration taking place from Liverpool is 
always an interesting subject in Dr. Hope's reports. During 
1899 no fewer than 118,568 emigrants left the port of Liver- 
pool. Of this number 82,626 were bound for the United 
States and 30,837 for Canada, there being amongst those for 
the United States 39,289 English, 1238 Scotch, and 3839 
Irish, and amongst those for Canada 13,474 English, 697 
Scotch, and 312 Irish. These figures convey some idea of 
a euD, Scotch, and Irish influences in the United 
tates. 

St. Thomas Rural District.—Of the 48 cases of enteric 
fever which were notified in this district during 1899 nine 
patients were regarded as having contracted the disease from 
the consumption of cockles eaten while they were visiting 
Exmouth with a school treat. The treat took place on 
August 9th, seven cases of enteric fever being notified on 
August 28th and 29th and two on Sept. 6th. One of the 
Exmouth sewers discharges over the sands from which the 
cockles are collected, and Mr. Mark Farrant, the medical 
oficer of health of St. Thomas, reports that some of these 
cockles on being examined bacteriologically yielded bacilli 
coli. The outbreak was clearly part of that which occurred 

. in Exeter and which we noticed in THE LANCET? shortly 
after the Exeter report appeared. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 


In 33 of the largest English towns 7119 births and 4509 
were registered during the week ending April 28th. 

The annual rate of mortality in these towns, which had 
declined from 23 0 to 21:2 per 1000 in the three preceding 
weeks, further declined last week to 20:3. In London the rate 
was 19°6 per 1000, while it averaged 20:7 in the 32 pro- 
vincial towns. The lowest death-rates in these towns were 
12:9 in Birkenhead, 14:0 in Newcastle, 14:3 in Burnley, and 
15°6 in West Ham; the highest rates were 24°65 in Plymouth, 
260 in Liverpool, 26:1 in Manchester, and 30°8 in Wolver- 
hampton. The 4509 deaths in these towns included 
472 which were referred to the Boge zymotic 
diseases, against 501, 479, and 432 in the three preceding 
weeks; of these 168 resulted from measles, 132 from 
whooping-cough, 54 from diphtheria, 44 from diar- 
rhea, 34 from scarlet fever, 34 from ‘‘fever” (prin- 
cipally enteric), and six from small-pox. No fatal 
case in any of these diseases occurred last week in 
Birkenhead ; in the other towns they caused the lowest 
death-rates in Croydon, Burnley, Gateshead, and Newcastle ; 
and the highest rates in Plymouth, Cardiff, Wolverhamp- 
ton, and Oldham. The greatest mortality from measles 
occurred in Plymouth, Bristol, Cardiff, and Wolverhamp- 
ton; from scarlet fever in Oldham and Sunderland; from 
whooping-cough in Birmingham, Norwich, Liverpool, and 
Oldham ; and from diarrhcea in Plymouth and Wolverhamp- 
ton. The 54 deaths from diphtheria included 20 in London, 
five in Leicester, five in Leeds, and four in Cardiff. Four 
fatal cases of small-pox were registered last week in 
Liverpool, one in London, and one in Cardiff. There were 
six cases of small-pox under treatment in the Metropolitan 
Asylums Hospitals on Saturday last, April 28th, against 
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two, three, and four at the end of the three preceding weeks ; 
five new cases were admitted during the week, against two in 
each of the two preceding weeks. The number of scarlet fever 
patients in these hospitals and in the London Fever 
Hospital at the end of the week was 1647, against 1713, 
1694, and 1676 on the three g Saturdays; 170 new 
cases were admitted during the week, against 185, 189, and 
165 in the three preceding weeks. Influenza was certified as 
the primary cause of 39 deaths in London. The deaths 
referred to diseases of the iratory organs in London, 
which had been 501 and 460 in the two preceding 
weeks, further declined last week to 411, but were 62 above 
the corrected average. The causes of 43, or 1:0 per cent., 
of the deaths in the 33 towns were not certified either by 
a registered medical practitioner or by a coroner. All the 
causes of death were duly certified in Leicester, Notting- 
ham, Salford, Bradford, Hull, and in 15 other smaller 
towns; the largest proportions of uncertified deaths were 
registered in Bristol, Birmingham, Liverpool, and Sheffield. 


HEALTH OF SCOTCH TOWNS. 


The annual rate of mortality in the eight Scotch towns, 
which had declined from 22°8 to 21:0 per 1000 in the four 
preceding weeks, rose again to 21:7 las, re week ending 
April 28th, and exceeded by 1:4 per 1 the mean rate 
during the same period in the 33 large English towns. The 
rates in the eight Scotch towns ranged from 15:2 in Perth 
and 16 6 in Leith to 24:0 in Greenock and 24:6 in Glasgow. 
The 672 deaths in these towns included 24 which were 
referred. to measles, 23 to whooping-cough, 13 to diarrhcea, 
six to scarlet fever, five to diphtheria, two to small-pox, and 
two to fever. In all 75 deaths resulted from these principal 
zymotic diseases, against 66 and 65 in the two preceding 
weeks. These 75 deaths were equal to an annual rate 
of 2'4 per 1000, which was 0:3 per 1000 above the mean 
rate last week from the same in the 33 
large English towns. The fatal cases of measles, which 
had been 19 and 18 in the two preceding weeks, rose again 
last week to 24, of which 20 occurred in Glasgow and two 
in Dundee. The deaths from whooping-cough, which had 
been 15, 17, and 19 in the three weeks, further 
rose to 23 last week, and included 14 in Glasgow, four in 
Aberdeen, and two in Edinburgh. The fatal cases of 
diarrhoea, which had been 19 and 14 in the two preceding 
weeks, further declined last week to 13, of which five were 
registered in Glasgow, four in Aberdeen, two in Edinburgh, 
and twoin Dundee. The six deaths from scarlet fever cor- 
responded with the number in the preceding week, and 
included five in Glasgow. The fatal cases of diphtheria, 
which had been three in each of the two preceding weeks, 
rose last week to five, of which four occurred in Edinburgh. 
The two deaths from small-pox, which were registered in 
Glasgow, are the only fatal cases of this disease which have 
occurred since June last. The deaths referred to diseases of 
the respiratory organs in these towns, which had been 134 
and 145 in the two preceding weeks, declined again last 
week to 141, but exceeded by 17 the number in the 
corresponding period of last year. The causes of 30, or 
more than 4 per cent., of deaths in these eight towns last 
week were not certified. 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 


The death-rate in Dublin, which had been 343 and 
30:4 per 1000 in the two preceding weeks, further declined to 
26:5 during the week ending April 28th. During the past 
four weeks the death-rate in the city has averaged 30:0 per 
1000, the rates during the same period being 208 in 
London and 20:4 in Edinburgh. The 178 deaths registered 
in Dublin during the week under notice were 26 less than 
the number in the preceding week, and included 8 which 
were referred to the principal zymotio diseases, st six 
and 12 in the two preceding weeks; of these, three resulted 
from fever, three from diarrhea, two from whooping- 
cough, and not one either from small-pox, from measles, 
from scarlet fever, or from diphtheria. These eight 
deaths were equal to an annual rate of 1:2 per 1000, the 
zymotic death-rates during the same period 1:9 in 
London and 1:5 in Edinburgh. The deaths referred to 
different forms of fever,“ which bad been two and 
three in the two preceding weeks, were again three last 
week. The three fatal cases of diarrhoea corresponded with 
the number recorded in the preceding week. The deaths from 
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_whooping-cough were slightly above the average number in NOMINATED BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR Wak as SvuRGEON- 


recent weeks. The 178 deaths in Dublin last week included 
30 of infants under one year of age and 31 of persons 
aged upwards of 60 years; the deaths of infants showed 
a marked decline and those of elderly persons were less 
than half the number in the preceding week. Eight inquest 
cases and four deaths from violence were registered, and 
68, or more than a third, of the deaths occurred in public 
institutions. The causes of eight, or nearly 6 per cent., 
of the deaths in the city last week were not certified. 


THE SERVICES. 


ROYAL Navy MEDICAL SERVICE. 

THE following appointments are notified :—Staff Surgeon 
James Bradley to the Colossus. Surgeons: F. J. A. Dalton 
and G. E. Macleod to Malta Hospital; G. Ley to the 
Surprise; J. P. Willis to the St. Vincent; H. G. T. Major 
to the Ramillies; H. W. M. Rees to the Tsis; and S. J. 
Haylock to the Jaseur. 


IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 
Percival Davidson to be Medical Officer, with the tempo- 
rary rank of Captain. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 
Captain William G. Beyts, from the Seconded List, to be 
Captain, vice M. L. Hughes, killed in action. 


INDIA AND THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICES. 

The Queen has approved of the following promotions among 
the officers of the Indian Medical Service :—Lieutenants to 
be Captains: Andrew Augustine Frayne McArdle, Jasper 
Maxwell Woolley, Clayton Arbuthnot Lane, Thomas Bernard 
Kelly, James Henry Hugo, D.§8.0., William Hamilton 
Kenrick, Charles Henry Watson, Charles Hope Septimus 
Lincoln, Raymond Herbert Price, Edgar Francis Eardley 
Baines, Geoffrey Orr Fern Sealy, and Reginald Bryson. 
The Queen has also approved of the retirement from the 
Indian Medical Service of the undermentioned officers 
(Bengal Establishment): Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew Deane 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Christian Bernard Hunter. 


ARMY MEDICAL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
Surgeon-Captain Simon Linton to be Surgeon-Major, and 
Surgeon-Lieutenant Oharles F. Spinks, lst Dambartonshire 
Volunteer Rifle Corps, to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS. 

Rifle: 5th (the Hay Tor) Volunteer Battalion the Devon- 
shire Regiment : Surgeon-Captain E. Haydon to be Surgeon- 
Major. 3rd Volunteer Battalion the Bedfordshire Regiment : 
Surgeon-Lieatenant J. W. Bone to be Surgeon-Captain. 
2nd Volunteer Battalion the Royal Welsh Fusiliers: Surgeon- 
Major E. Williams, from lst Lancashire Royal Engineers 
(Volunteers), to be Surgeon-Major. 4th Volunteer Battalion 
the Cameronians (Scottish Rifles): Andrew Francis Wilson 
Gunn to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 5th (West) Middlesex: 
Surgeon-Lieutenant C. E. Goddard to be Surgeon-Captain. 
4th (Stirlingshire) Volunteer Battalion Princess Louise's 
(Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders): Surgeon- Lieutenant 
J. G. Ronald to be Surgeon-Captain. 


VOLUNTEER MEDICAL STAFF CORPS. 
The Manchester Companies: Wilfred Steinthal to be 
Surgeon- Lieutenant. 


ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOL, NETLEY. 

Owing to the exigencies of the public service caused by the 
war in South Africa, special examinations were held in the 
Army Medical School on April 24th and 25th. The 
following officers having satisfied the examiners are 
recommended for commissions as lieutenants in the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. These officers reported themselves at 
Aldershot on May lst :— 


ENTERED THE ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOL BY EXAMINATION. 


1. T. Biggam. 8. W. J. P. Adye-Curran. 
2. H. Richardson, 9. J. Powell. 

3. W. L. Baker. 10. R. L. Argles. 

4. F. W. Cotton. 11. J. G. Foster. 

5. F. M. Parrv. 12. E. G. Ford. 

6. B. R. Dinnis. 13. F. S. Walker. 

7. J. S. Twigg. 14. L. M. Purser. 


ON-PBOBATION. 


1. W. Bennett. 12. G. J. Houghton. 
2. P. G. Stock 13. J. G. Churton. 
3. H. B. Fawcus 14. W. D. Waring 
4. T. B. Fielding 15. T. H. Stevenson 
5. E. P. Sewell 16. J. M. Cuthbert 
6. O. H. Straton 17. F. McLennan 

7. B. S. Bartlett. 18. A. F. Weston 

8. R. T. Brown 19. J. Dorgan. 

9. G. Carroll 20. C. H. Furnivall 
10. D. O. Hyde 21. J. H. Robinson. 


11. A. E. H. Hamerton. 22. F. G. Fitzgerald. 


A second batch of surgeons-on-probation for the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, whose names we give below, have 
been nominated by the Secretary of State for War. These 
gentlemen reported themselves at Netley on May lst to go 
eevee a course of instruction in the Army Medical 

chool: — 


G. Baillie P. H. Henderson. 
W. Bennett. A. D. Jameson. 

B. B. Burke. D. W. K. Moody. 
W. 8. Crosthwait. J. P. Murphy. 

P. C. Douglass. L. R. Popham. 

R. F. Ellery. C. R. L. Romayne. 
W. B. Fry. W. B. B. Taylor. 
A. R. Greeawood. L. L. G. Thorpe. 


TRANSVAAL WAR NOTES. 


The Times states that on Friday, April 27th, Major 
Greene, R.A.M.C., on his return from Ladysmith was 
received at Glanworth with musical demonstrations and a 
torchlight procession was formed in his honour. 

Surgeon C. M. Beadnell, R.N., and Surgeon J. G. Fowler, 
R.N., were among the officers of the Powerful who were 
present at the inspection of the Naval Brigade by the Queen 
at Windsor on Wednesday, May 2nd. 

We announced last week that Major Babtie, R. A. M. C., had 
had conferred upon him by Her Majesty the Victoria Oross. 
Major W. Babtie is a Scotsman, the son of Mr. J. Babtie, 
J.P., of Dumbarton. After finishing his education at 
Glasgow University he joined the army in 1880 and 
served in India, Malta, and Crete. For a year he acted as 
senior medical officer in the latter island and received the 
C.M.G. for his services in connexion with the international 
occupation of Crete. 

TRANSVAAL WAR CASUALTIES. 

Civil Surgeon Whicher died from enteric fever at Mooi 
river on April 27th. 

Major M. W. Kerin, Lieutenant Martin, and Lieutenant 
Sloan, officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps, wounded, 
have arrived in the Nubia at Southampton. 

DEATHS IN THE SERVICES. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Alexander Scott, R.A.M.C., 
suddenly, at Nahun, Sirmur State, Punjab, on April 4th. 
He entered the Service in 1859, was promoted surgeon in 
1873, surgeon-major in 1875, and brigade-surgeon in 1885, 
and retired in 1890. He served in the New Zealand war of 
1861-62 and the South African War (Transvaal Campaign) 
of 1881. 

Fleet-Surgeon Joshua Pasley Courtenay, late R.N., died 
on April 8th. He joined the navy in 1860, was promoted 
staff surgeon in 1872, fleet surgeon in 1882, and retired in 
1890. 


Correspondence. 


% Audi alteram partem.” 


“INTERNAL DERANGEMENT OF THE 
KNEE-JOINT.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sirs,—I have read with great interest Mr. Edmund Owen's 
clinical lecture upon Internal Derangement of the Knee- 
joint and I beg to congratulate him upon the success of his 
operation. His lecture contains many very valuable remarks 
and suggestions and also some statements which I should 
like to criticise. Seventeen years ago I published an account 
of several cases of this affection which had come under my 
care, in all of which the application of the plan devised over 
100 years ago by William Hey of Leeds had been successful 
in curing the patients. Since that time I have met with a 
considerable number of similar cases, nearly all of which 
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hare been cured by these manipulations without recourse to 
acutting operation. I cannot state at the present moment 
how many such patients I have dealt with, but I should 
think at least 30 and probably more. 

In THE LANCET of June 13th, 1891, you were good enough 
to publish an article by me upon this subject, in which I 
gave the subsequent histories of the patients whose cases I 
had recorded eight years previously, showing that the treat- 
ment had been nent in its effects. I do not assume 
that all cases of internal derangement of the knee-joint can 
be cured without operation—in fact, it seems evident from 
certain recorded post-mortem examinations of such joints 
that open operation must sometimes be necessary, nor do I 
suggest that in Mr. Owen's case any other treatment than 
that which he adopted would have been successful. I 
simply wish to controvert his statement that nothing short 
ofacutting operation will put such a knee right. The only 
alternative treatment which he refers to is the use of splints, 
knee-trusses, and pads, or retentive apparatus,” and further 
he remarks that such treatment would cripple the limb and 
interfere with exercise. The treatment which was successful 
ina large number of cases in the hands of William Hey, 
and following him Samuel Smith, both of Leeds, and Samuel 
Hey (grandson of William), Astley Cooper, Syme, and Sir 
Benjamin Brodie does not involve fixation of the joint, or at 
least in my ence fixation of the joint is not necessary. 
On the contrary, I have found that when the cartilage seems 
to have slipped back into its place after manipulation we can 
allow the patient to walk about, simply cautioning him to 
avoid any careless lateral movements. In a few cases I have 
used temporarily a light apparatus which allows perfect 
freedom for flexion and extension of the leg but checks any 
lateral movement. This apparatus was, I believe, devised or 
at least used by the late Sir James Paget. 

Mr. Owen’s excellent remarks upon the seriousness of the 
operation which he advocates should, I think, induce 
surgeons to give a thorough trial to manipulative treatment 
before resorting to a serious operation. There exist un- 
doubtedly many instances in which new growths have formed 
in the joint or in which so much damage has been occasioned 
that an o tion is imperative, but there is, I contend, 
ample evidence to show that in the majority of cases of dis- 
placement of the internal semilunar cartilage a milder and 
perfectly safe treatment by manipulation will effect a cure. 
lt must, however, be understood that replacement by one 
manipulation, if it can be effected, is not sufficient to cure 
the case. Passive movements of the knee-joint must be 
repeated again and again, probably for several weeks, to 
ensure the retention of the cartilage in its normal position. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
NOBLE SMITH. 
Queen Anne-street, London, W., April 30th, 1900. 


“THE FOUR-THOUSANDTH NUMBER OF 
g THE LANCET.“ 
To the Editors of THE LANCRT. 


Sus.— The four-thousandth number of THE LANCET 
comes to me with especial interest, for my father, brother, 
and myself have never missed a number since its commence- 
ment. This is a fact that I think few members of our pro- 
kession can record, or that a father and two sons should 
have been in daily practice in the same town for a space of 
87 years—10 years before the first number of THE LANCET 
appeared. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

H. GEARY DYER, M.D. Durh. 

Ringwood, Hants, April 30th, 1900. 


“THE NITRO-PROPIOL TEST FOR SUGAR 
IN URINE.” 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


8irs,—Since you drew attention to the above test in THE 
Laxckr of Feb. 17th, 1900, I have largely experimented with 
nitro-propiol and there can be no doubt that the reaction is 
of a most striking and convincing nature. As Dr. Saundby 
in his letter on the same subject pointed out, Fehling’s 
solution is reduced by a number of other bodies besides sugar, 
and it would hardly be safe to pronounce a patient to suffer 
lycosuria upon this test alone without resorting to 
5 tests. There is only one body which is liable to 
aterfere with the nitro-propiol reaction (viz., aldehyde) and 


this body is not a constituent of the urine; nitro-propiol 
therefore seems to be particularly appropriate for the 
qualitative determination of sugar in urine. Whether 
aldehyde was formed by the filtration of the urine 
through animal charcoal in the case which Dr. Saundby 
refers to in his letter ia a question to be considered. Nitro- 
propiol will indicate such small percentage of sugar which 
entirely escapes observation in the fermentation test and 
which can only with difficulty be proved by the phenyl- 
hydrazine or the osozone test respectively. The importance 
which must be placed upon the minutest waste of 
sugar in the body, if it occur regularly and not 
temporarily, should render nitro-propiol a most valuable 
reagent. I do not agree with the directions for the applica- 
tion of the test as given on the labels. Diabetic urine or 
even a very dilute solution of glucose (I have experimented 
with solutions containing 0:06 per cent. of glucose only) 
produces the reaction within 30 or 40 seconds after the tablet 
has been dissolved and after the test liquid has reached the 
boiling point. Continued boiling for from three to five minutes 
is, therefore, not a compulsory, but only a precautionary, 
measure for proving the absence of sugar. The propiol test 
can just as well be carried out in a test-tube as Fehling’s 
test (I use a larger size tube, holding it by a paper loop), 
because the reaction is almost an instantaneous one, in case of 
diabetic urine, whilst in cases of non-diabetic urine gentle 
boiling for a few minutes is quite sufficient to prove the 
absence of sugar. The complete absence of the distasteful 
odour developed by Fehling's test is another point in favour 
of propiol. As the new test will meanwhile bave attracted 
considerable attention I am looking forward with interest 
to the expression of further opinions on the subject. My 
belief is that it will prove a boon to the general practitioner 
on account of its simplicity, reliability, and stability. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


Lee, S.E., April 24th, 1900. BRYCE GORDON. 


TYPHOID FEVER IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
FIELD FORCE, 


To the Editors of THE LANOBT. 


S1rs,—When General Buller entered Ladysmith he saw a 
cemetery containing no less than 700 graves of men who died 
from enteric fever. In other parts of Africa the disease has 
given rise to an equally large mortality. Hundreds of our 
men were inoculated with anti-typhoid serum before leaving 
home. Are there any statistics or reliable facts to be 
obtained yet which bear on the relation between cases of 
the disease and the number of inoculations made? In some 
cases whole regiments were injected to a man, and as records 
of the cases of enteric fever are kept we should be in a 
position to judge somewhat of the value of the anti-typhoid 
serum. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

MARTYN WEstcoTT, L. R. C. P. Lond., &c. 

East Suffolk Hospital, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


NOTES FROM INDIA. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL OORRESPONDENT.) 


The Unhealthiness of Assam.—The Health of British Troops 
in India.—Spurious Typhoid FKever.—The Plague in 
Calcutta and Bombay.—The Pasteur Institution of India. 

THE extraordinary unhealthiness of {some parts of Assam 
which was lately commented upon by the Viceroy is fully 
detailed in the last administration report. In the Surma 

Valley, which is estimated to contain about 2,500,000 

people, there were only 75,000 births in 1898, but 94,000 

deaths. Also in the Assam Valley there were only 71,031 

births, while there were registered 85,000 deaths. There was 

a decline in the birth-rate throughout the province. This is 

attributed to the outbreak of malarial (7) fever added to the 

privations endured subsequently to the earthquake. The most 
unhealthy district was Nowgong, which had a birth-rate of 

18:66 per 1000, while its death-rate was 47:25. There is 

little doubt that defective registration largely accounts for 

these low birth-rates, but the death-rates are probably very 
near the mark. Ordinary fever and cholera showed a decline, 
but the disease known as kala azar is reported to have carried 
off 16,000 victims. 

The annual report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the 
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Government of India for 1898 has just been issued. The 
moet striking fact is the large amount of sickness which has 
been prevalent amongst the British troops. The year asa 
whole is said to have been a healthy one, the death-rate 
amongst the general population being only 27 per 1000 as 
compared with 35 per 1 for the previous 12 months. A 
very marked improvement occurred the jails where the 
death-rate sank from 38 to 25 per 1000. In the native army 
the death-rate was only 13 per 1000, a still further improve- 
ment from the previous years. As I have pointed out before, 
the invaliding among the British troops was terribly high in 
1897, and in 1898 it was still higher, having risen to 58 per 
1000. The death-rate, however, declined from 22 to 20 per 
1000. It is 5 why this mortality should bave 
occurred during 1897 and 1898 when the death - rate in 1896 
was only 15 per 1000. The chief causes of death amongst 
80 troops were enteric fever, hepatic abscess, and heat- 
stroke. 

The enormous increase of enteric fever calls for urgent 
and full inquiry. In this connexion the views of Major 
Spencer may be referred to. Writing in the Indian Medical 
Gazette he expresses the opinion that there is besides true 
enteric fever a fever with enteric symptoms which differs 
considerably from the classical type. He mentions these 
differences between the two classes of cases. The Widal 
test often fails in these spurious cases of typhoid fever, the 
mortality is higher (25 per cent. as compared with about 8), 
the temperature chart shows much greater irregularity 
of fever, the onset is often sudden, a rash is generally 
absent, the abdominal symptoms are often absent or but 
slightly marked, the Troa typhoid state is often vague or 
altogether absent, and the illness is generally longer in dura- 
tion. The differences in post-mortem ap 
asserted to be that in the spurious form the ulcera- 
tion is not found limited to the glandular structures 
but is irregular and extensive. Whether these observa- 
tions be accurate and whether they will be subsequently 
confirmed does not alter the fact that there has been 
a great increase during the t three years of this 
disease amongst the British troops and that the mortality 
from it is more than double what occurs at home. Very 
little typhoid fever is reported either in the native army or 
among the native po tion generally, bat that it does 
occasionally occur is undoubted. Notwithstanding improved 
sanitation in all the cantonments and great care over the 
water-supply no improvement follows. There must be other 
causes at work for the discovery of which special investiga- 
tions are called for. 

Plague is still ravaging India from one end to the other. 
Bombay has a death-rate of 156 per 1000 per annum and 
Calcutta one of 109:7. The two outbreaks are much in the 
same stage; the narimum mortality has apparently been 
reached in each city and there are indications at both places 
that the disease will soon begin to decline. While, however, 
the mortality from plague in Calcutta during the present out- 
break has so far probably not exceeded 5000, the number of 
deaths from this disease in Bombay city must have reached 
20,000. The outbreak in Bombay has been of longer duration, 
more extensive, and more virulent, and has recurred in a 
larger population. The general mortality last week was 
2463 ; in Calcutta 1434. I regret to see that the figures of 
plague are mounting up almost daily at Karachi, the total 
number of cases and deaths from the commencement of the 
fourth epidemic there amounting to 921 and 667 respectively. 

The honorary secretary of the Pasteur Institution of India 
announces that steps are now being taken to establish the 
Anti-rabic Institution, for which funds have been provided 
by private subscription, at Kasauli. A thoroughly competent 
officer is reported to have been appointed and it is hoped 
that it will be found possible to commence operations this 
season. Funds are asked for to provide for its maintenance, 
sufficient being already available for its establishment. 

April 5th. 


The Plague in India.—The Extent of the Famine.—The 
Indian Census for 1901. 

Over 5000 deaths occurred from plague in India during the 
week ending April 7th and these figures do not fully represent 
the total mortality. The chief places which suffered are 
Patna (2058), Calcutta (897), Bombay (706), Saran (307), 
Karachi (283), Outch State (299), Thana (95), and Monghyr 
(85). The epidemic is subsiding in Calcutta and Bombay 
but is increasing rapidly at Karachi. In the Patna district 
it is still raging fiercely. A comparison of the published 


figures for the two cities of Calcutta and Bombay is 
instructive. Bombay had 2397 deaths from all causes last 
week, which with a population of 821,000 gives a death- 
rate of over 150 per 1000 per annum. Its average 
weekly mortality is about 600 and from this enormous 
exceas it returned but 706 deaths from plague. It would be 
interesting to know how the authorities account for the 1000 
remaining deaths. Calcutta, on the other hand, had 1434 
deaths from all causes and having a population of 649,000 
the death-rate was 109:5 per 1000. The average weekly 
mortality is 657, so that the excess of deaths was 777. The 
returns of plague deaths (897) were thus rather more than 
the excess in the mortality, and this is ained by the 
reduction from the usual mortality under other heads. In 
Calcutta, therefore, all the deaths were accounted for. In 
Bombay 1000 deaths must have been incorrectly registered. 
Allowing 100 or even 200 deaths from an increase in 
other diseases it must be admitted that these returns from 
Bombay are extremely uneatisfactory. Since the above 
figures were published considerable improvement in the 
mortality has occurred in both cities, and judging from 

ae experience we may expect to see a rapid decline at 

th places. 

The famine still continues. Nearly 5,000,000 people are 
under relief, and increased distress is reported from the 
Bombay Presidency and from the Central Provinces. About 
3,500,000 are being helped by charity or work in the British 
provinces and about 1,500,000 in certain Native States. The 
organisation of relief works is very extensive and many 
considerable operations of great utility are being carried out. 
Famine cannot exist without many deaths, but the loss of 
life is small compared with previous occasions. 

The census for India will be taken on the night of Friday, 
March lst, 1901. This date has been selected because the 
moon will be nearly full (March 5th) and there will be light 
to enable the enumerators to check the schedules before mid- 
night. Other reasons given are that the people do not 
usually at that date go to the sacred rivers to bathe and that 
festivals and auspicious days for marriage will also be 
avoided. These considerations would hardly be thought of 
by the authorities at bome. In some forest and desert tracts 
synchronous enumeration will be impracticable so that some 
of the places may have to be taken on the morning of 
March 2nd. Certain points of information will be obtained 
from the whole of India, but other particulars will be left to 
the local governments to please themselves about. For 
example, sex, age, civil condition (married, unmarried, or 
widowed), birthplace, and caste will be everywhere 
inquired for, but religion, occupation, language, and ability 
to read and write will be left to the local governments to 
arrange for. It has been decided that among the Christian 
population the different sects shall be recorded, but the 

culation of non-Christians depends upon local authorities. 
The important heading of caste has been retalned because 
the whole social fabric of India rests upon caste,” and the 
caste statistics show the progress of what has been described 
as the gradual Brahmanising of the aboriginal non-Aryan 
or casteless tribes. In India the occupation census is 
extremely difficult, as the people give very vague deacrip- 
tions and the industries are not sufficiently e 
Amongst other headings there is a column provided for those 
who know English. 

April 12th. 


THE LATE Mr. W. F. Carrer.—Mr. William 
Fitzwilliam Carter died at his residence in Coronation-road. 
Bedminster, Bristol, on April 26th, from typhoid fever, in his 
sixtieth year. Mr. Oarter received his medical education at 
the school of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland and 
became qualified as L.R O.P. Irel. in 1863; two years later 
he was admitted L. R. C. P. & L.M. Edin. Mr. Oarter was for 
a short time in practice in Brisbane, Australia, where he was 
honorary physician to the Lady Bowen's Hospital, and on his 
return to England he settled at Bedminster. He was formerly 
district medical officer and public vaccinator for Bedminster 
and was only quite recently granted a superannuatior 
allowance by the Bristol Board of Guardians. Mr. Carter 
was also formerly medical officer of health of Bedminster 
and medical officer to the Bedminster Fever Hospital. He 
had an extensive practice in Bedminster, where his kindly 
disposition and genial manners made him extremely po , 
ead where. as well as in Bristol, great sympathy is felt for 
his widow and children. 
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UNPACKING AT THE PARIS UNIVERSAL | other difficult to ex 


EXHIBITION. 
THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL PRESS CONGRESS. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


THOUGH a number of interesting objects are now unpacked 
and actually placed in the glass cases ready for view, it not 
unfrequently happens that the exhibitors have found it more 
prudent to cover these over with sheets of white paper or 
calico. The fact is that a peculiar and most penetrating 
white dust pervades the whole Exhibition. It seems to be 
composed mainly of pulverised plaster, and people, on 
leaving the Exhibition, appear as if they had been 
visiting a flour mill. In the surgical and medical 
section the cloud of white dust is y thick 
for the ornamentation of the outer walls and smal? buildings 
near the entrances are not yet finished, and it is the stone- 
masons and the plasterers who produce much of this dust. 
Then the crowds raise and stir up this dust. With 
their feet they pulverise the. larger particles so that it 
more easily floats about in an impalpable form. Exhibitors 
despondently stand watching and wondering when these white 
dust-clouds will subside and they do not feel inclined to 
unpack their treasures in its midst. Still some among them 
seem to grasp the fact that if everyone is going to wait 
till everyone else is ready then no one will ever be ready. 
Now that a few exhibitors, in spite of the white dust, have 
their stalls ready their neighbours and rivals will feel 
compelled to follow suit. Surgery and medicine are com- 
prised within Group III., which is devoted to sciences and 
arts, and they constitute Class 16, so that anatomical speci- 
mens, for instance, are not far from musical instruments or 
from the exhibits of the various universities, &c. 

Thus among the first to unpack were the Pablishers’ 
Association of Great Britain and the Oxford University 
Press, with the Kay Scheerer Company, surgical instrument 
and furniture makers of New York, as close neigbbours. 
The British Publishers’ Association bas a very rich and 
artistic collection of printing and also display the title-pages 
of a great number of British periodical publications, includ- 
ing, of course, THE LANCET; while the Oxford University 
Press distinguishes itself especially by the rich and artistic 
character of its bookbinding. Now it is just by the side of 
these publications that be found the only exhibit of 
American hospital furniture and surgical instruments. It is 
trne that this is in itself a very large and representative 
exhibit. Everything is aseptic, only metal and glass is 
employed. For instance, there is a washstand for hospital 
ase made of thick glass. A cup-shaped basin of larger 
circumference than the hole under which it is placed is so 
contrived that it is not likely to be touched by the bands. 
From above hot or cold water is made to descend by press- 
ing a pedal with the feet, thus the surgeon and nurse wash 
their hands without touching the sides of the basin or the 
tap. In the water-tanks above steam can be discharged 
s0 as to sterilise the water. Close by there is a new 
model operating-table devisedjby Dr. Clement Cleveland of 
New York. It is divided transversely into three moveable 
parts and also lengthways down the centre, thus six 
moveable pieces of glass fitting to a metallic frame-work 
constitute the bed. Handles attached to crank wheels 
facilitate a great variety of movement and there are 
shoulder-straps to keep the patient from slipping. Another 
table, also of glass but with different mechanical con- 
trivances for moving its various parts, is shown by Dr, 
H. J. Boldt of New York. There is further a very 
in ous bath that can be wheeled up to a patient's 

de. A thin enamelled metallic slab is under 
the patient as he lies in bed and he is thus lifted without 
being disturbed and placed on a sort of cradle that is 
suspended above the water from two short poles or maste 
at — of the bath. Then by a pulley arrangement the 


ps which seem new and 
Howard A. Kelly of Baltimore a complete 


eet of endoscopic instruments. 


These are on the ground floor, and for some reason or 
plain it is necessary to go up to 
the gallery above to find similar exhibits from French 
manufacturers. It is true that according to the map 
Class 16 should be in the gallery at the extreme end of 
the westerly wing of the main building close to the Eiffel 
Tower. But then, why is the American hospital farniture 
&c., on the ground floor? Among the French exhibitors the 
well-known firm of Dupont, rue Hautefenille, alone has 
ventured to unpack. Others will follow suit shortly. The 
chief feature of these exhibite is the ingenuity with which 
what appears to be an ordinary and handsome piece of 
furniture—an armchair or a sofa—can promptly be con- 
verted into an operating-table. The back of the armchair, 
for instance, f over the seat and becomes a table or 
bed on which the body of the patient can be placed, 
while from the sides arms protrude to hold the feet, and 
from underneath there are steps that can be pulled 
out for the patient to ascend. Then there is also a 
great show of moveable chairs for invalids, some being 
arranged with longitudinal divisions so that each leg may 
be placed at a different inclination, or one division can 
be removed altogether, leaving a leg quite free, while 
the other is bolstered up. The wheels are now surrounded 
with pneumatic tyres so that the patient is moved along with 
great comfort. Near at hand there are some very fine 
anatomical wax models. But, as already observed, these 
exhibits are very much mixed, thus the next things are some 
beautiful photographs of the moon, &c., taken at the Paris 
Observatory, which, though interesting, are a very different 
matter. Then a little further on it will be seen that 
nationalities as well as subjects are mixed up, for 
there is here an extensive display of the maps of the 
geological survey of the United Kingdom and specimen 
charts of the London Meteorological Council. Underneath 
the mural exhibits and in cases, are the scientific instru- 
ments used at the Inland Revenue Department of Somerset 
House and exhibited by Professor T. E. Thorpe, F.R.S., 
the electrical pyrometer by Mr. Robert Austin and photo- 
meters for testing the illuminating power of gas. Then a step 
further there is a large com ent where German optical 
instruments are being unpacked, and next to it is another 
large compartment which in time will be full of German 
surgical instruments. By way of contrast and just on 
the other side of the passage, Japan displays charts to show 
how much the use of the telegraph, the telephone, postage 
stamps, postal orders, &c., have increased in that country 
during the last few years. From Japanese postal communi- 
cation a step further brings the visitor to a little room, 
so arranged as to be built within a er room, for the 
treatment of small-pox with red light. The walls are of 
course wooden partitions roofed over with red transparent 
canvas, and the window is covered with red material. The 
influence of red light tends to prevent, it is maintained, the 
pitting produced by small-pox. By the side of this is the 
exhibit of the Finsen Medical Institute, of Denmark. With 
prisms and a sort of telescope Dr. Finsen decomposes the direct 
rays of sunlight in such a manner as to exclude the red. 
Photographs show how, in the garden of this institute, the 
nurses throw the ray of light from which the red has been 
excluded on to the face of patients suffering from lupus. On 
the walls are suspended life-size photographs of a number of 
tients taken before and after this treatment, and, to judge 
from these photographs, the results were certainly very 
favourable. After contemplating these cases of lupus from 
Denmark there come the veterinary schools of France—those 
of Alford, Lyons, Rheims, and others—with very fine wax 
anatomical models of the diseases of horses and other animals. 
Thus there is no lack of variety in this part of the exhibition ; 
indeed, the difficulty is to keep to one subject for more than 
five minutes at a time. 

The extremity of the opposite, or easterly, wing of the 
main building on the Champs de Mars is more advanced ; 
more exhibits are unpacked, though it must be confessed 
that they are not likely to be spoiled by the dust, 
and this may account for the difference. Here are the 
exhibits comprised in Group XI.—namely, mines and metal- 


ewe 


To illustrate how public health questions turn up in all 
directions the exhibits of the great Anzin Coal-mining Com- 
pany are well worth a visit. Apart from what relates to the 
getting of coal, carboniferous geological formations, &c., 
there is a chemical department where the method of analysing 
the atmosphere within the mines is shown. Then, on another 
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table, a small cube of coal two centimetres in dimensions is 
shown. Next to it there is a round glass ball about four 
inches in diameter, and this indicates the volume of choke- 
damp which the little piece of coal could produce. A second 
and much larger glass globe shows the amount of air needed 
for combustion in proportion to the piece of coal. Finally, 
a third glass globe very much larger representa the actual 
amount of air pumped into the Anzin mines. These 
models are in the same ratio to each other as the 
quantities occurring in actual practice. Then we have 
the written explanation that a cubic metre of coal 
at Anzin can produce 47:5 cubic metres of choke- 
damp, but that 11,833 cubic metres of air are supplied 
to dilute the poison. Thus in 1897 the output of coal at 
Anzin was equal to 255,388 tons, which could have produced 
10,091,520 cubic metres of choke-damp weighing 7246 tons. 
The company sent down into the mines during that year 
2,522,880,000 cubic metres of air, weighing 3,027,456 tons. 
Thus to get one ton of coal up it is necessary to pump down 
from 15 to 16 tons of air. Fortunately it is easier to move 
air than coal. Further, it is calculated that if the choke- 
damp could be utilised the amount mentioned above for the 
year 1897 at Anzin would have sufficed to feed continuously 
28,000 Auer burners or to melt and to bring to boiling 
point 15,000 kilogrammes of glass per hour. These figures 
eloquently demonstrate the close connexion between indus- 
trial and public health problems. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE MEDICAL PRESS. 


The proposal to hold an international congress at which 
the editors, contributors, and proprietors of medical 
periodical publications should be represented has attracted 
a good deal of attention on the continent and has met 
with a large measure of support. Perhaps it is that the 
position of the medical press in England is very different 
from that which prevails in other countries; in any case 
England is the only important country which has taken 
no step whatever in order that its medical press may be 
properly represented on this occasion. The idea of 
holding this Congress was first brought forward by Dr. 
Marcel Baudouin and Professor ©. Posner of Berlin 
at the International Medical Oongress held at Rome in 
1894. Some of the medical journalists present at 
Rome had conceived the idea of an international 
association of the medical press, which, among other 
things, would seek to facilitate the work of medical 
journalists at medical congresses. Then Dr. Dobrzychi 
proposed at the Congress at Rome that there should be a 
special medical press section at the general international 
medical congresses. A committee was constituted to study 
the matter, consisting of representatives of l'Association 
de la Presse Médicale Francaise and of the Freier Verein der 
Deutschen Medicinischen Fachpresse, which was to have met 
in Brussels in 1896. This meeting, however, was postponed 
till the close of the assembly of the General Medical 
Congress at Moscow in 1897. The distractions were then so 
numerous and complicated and the members of the press 
were so scattered in different directions and had so much 
professional work to do that they had to content themselves 
with postponing the whole business to the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900. Consequently in November, 1897, the Association 
of the French Medical Press decided to convoke an inter- 
national congress of the medical press to be held just before 
the general International Medical Congress. 

Since the Medical Oongress at Rome the original idea has 
somewhat developed. It is no longer merely a question of 
organising for the successful reporting of the proceedings of 
medical congresses. Following the example given by 
journalists belonging to the political press, it seemed that an 
international agreement would tend to protect and promote 
the moral and material advantages of medica] journalism. 
Literary scientific property could be better protected by the 
holding of periodical congresses. The Congress which it is 
now proposed to convoke will be the first effort of the 
sort, and subjects will be discussed internationally for the 
first time. Therefore the agenda, it was felt, should be 
reduced to the simplest expression, leaving the field open for 
further developments as necessity might arise. Thus there 
are only two subjects on the agenda: (1) the advisability of 
founding an international association of the medical press 
and the conditions on which such an association should 
exist; and (2) the application of the principle of the pro- 
tection of literary property to medical literature. 

On the first question reports will be presented by Dr. 


Laborde of Paris, Dr. O. Posner of Berlin, and Dr. Rubino of 
Naples. These reports will be published before the meeting 
of the Congress and distributed to all the members. Dr. de 
Maurans, of Za Semaine Médicale; M. Rochet, Advocate at 
the Court of Appeal and legal adviser of the Association of 
the French Medical Press; and M. Pouillet of the Order of 
Advocates, will report on the second question and their 
reports will also be published in advance. 

Other questions have also been suggested for discussion, 
such as the unification of medical technical terms; the 
extension to members of the medical press of certain 
privileges accorded to members of the political press; a 
better understanding as to what constitutes a legitimate 
quotation ; the principle which should govern exchanges of 
papers; the representation of medical papers ‘in foreign 
countries ; and the part of the medical press in the organisa- 
tion ahd preparation of medical congresses. Such is the 
general programme. The organising committee has for its 
President Professor Cornil, Member of the Senate ; for Vice- 
Presidents Dr. Lucas-Championniére and Dr. Laborde. Dr. 
Cézilly is Treasurer and Dr. R. Blondel, 8, rue Castellane, 
Paris, is the General Secretary. 

The Congress will meet on July 26th and will last for three 
days. All proprietors, editors, sub-editors, and members 
of the staffs of all medical periodical publications, together 
with the legal advisers attached to such publications, are 
admitted as members of the Congress on the payment of 
an entrance fee of £1. The families of such members and 
medical men and medical students may also attend as 
spectators on payment of an entrance fee of 8s. 
will participate in all the fétes and receptions but not 
in the discussions and votes of the Congress. Speeches 
may be delivered in German, French, or Italian, and there 
will be meetings in the morning and in the afternoon. 
More than 50 French medical publications have appointed 
members of their staffs as members of the Commission of 
Organisation for this Congress. Committees of organisation 
for the Congress have also been formed in Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and the United States of America. Professor Virchow 
is the honorary president of the German committee, which 
seems to comprise Austria as well, for the names of Dr. Adler 
of Vienna and Dr. Herrnheiser of Prague are included in 
the list. For Italy Professor Baccelli is honorary president, 
and Professor L. M. Bossi of Genoa acting president. Dr. 
Validor is the president for Spain. The Association of 
American Medical Editors has nominated 10 of its 
members to form the American committee, together with 
five members of the American Medical Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and five members of the Medical Press Club of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

More important than the formal programme of the Inter- 
national Congress of the Medical Press is the social concourse 
of so many persons of different nationalities concerned with 
this phase of journalism. For 10 years or more the desire 
that such a meeting should take place has been expressed, 
and now there is a good opportunity to realise this wish. 
As matters now stand it is proposed to receive the members 
of the Congress in an official manner at the Pavilion of the 
Press on the Exhibition grounds. A lunch will follow. This 
is to take place on Thursday, July 26th. On the mornings 
and afternoons of the following Friday and Saturday the 
Congress will meet at the Ecole de Médecine. The evenings 
of Thursday and Friday are to be given over to private 
hospitality, but on the Saturday there will be a banquet of 
the entire Congress to be followed by a grand reception 
given by the Paris Municipality at the Hotel de Ville. The 
intervals between the meetings of the Congress and 
these entertainments are to be employed in visite to the 
Bibliographical Medical Institute of M. Marcel Baudouin 
and the special folding and colour printing machines 
employed by Za Semaine Médicale, and other installations 
that are of technical interest to medical journalists. 

It is, however, difficult to understand why a most in- 
appropriate date has been selected for the meeting of tbis 
Congress. The journalists who attend the International 
Congress of Deontology or Medical Ethics will be busy with 
that congress up to July 28th. Those who are to attend 
the International Medical Congress which is to meet on 
August 2nd will not have arrived in Paris on July 20th. 
Why run the Medical Press Congress during the last 
three days of the Deontological Congress when there are 
four clear days vacant after the Pent aa 
has terminated and before the International Medical 
Congress begins—namely, July 29th, 30th, and 31st, and 
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August Ist? The medical journalists wish to organise. 
Welland good, but so do the medical practitioners. Why 
should the medical journalists hold their congress just at a 
date when it will injure the efforts of the medical practi- 
tioners? If they meet during three out of the four following 
days they will not clash with any other congress and it will 
be more convenient for those who are going to attend the 
International Medical Oongress. Indeed, it would thus be 
possible to be present at all the four most important con- 

—namely, Medical Ethics or Deontology from 
aly 23rd to the 28th; the Congress of the Medical Press 
from, say, July 30th to August Ist; the International 
Medical Congress from August 2nd to the 9th; and the 
Congress of Hygiene from August 10th to the 17th. This 
seems so simple and easy a solution of the difficulty 
that it is to be hoped that the organisers of the Congress 
of the Medical Press will see their way to alter their date of 
meeting from Jaly 26th to the 29th or 30th. 


THE FATAL ACCIDENTS. 


Though the fatal accident which occurred close to the 
Exhibition on Sunday has elicited the most varied, and in 
some cases] the most abusive, complaints and criticisms no 
one has suggested that the ambulance service was in any way 
deficient. A sort of field hospital was very promptly 

in an adjacent building and ambulance wagons 
were on the spot in good time to remove the nine injured 
persons to the hospitals or to their private homes after their 
wounds had been dressed. The same may be said with 
regard to the second and more blameworthy accident which 
occurred on Monday. Four workmen were decorating the 
ceiling of the Hall of Festivals in the great Machine 
Gallery. This was inside and not, as in the other case, 
outside the Exhibition, and yet it would appear that the 
plank of the scaffolding on which these four men stood was 
of bad or rotten wood; it snapped, the four men fell, and 
two of them were killed on the spot. The third victim died 
subsequently and the fourth is under treatment. The chief 
of the medical service of the Exhibition, Dr. Gilles de la 
Tourette, was at once called and arrived in time to be able 
himself to dress the wounds. While deploring such accidents 
it is in any case some satisfaction to know that prompt 
surgical assistance was at hand. 

To facilitate communications there are so many small 
bridges for pedestrians in and about the Exhibition that 
fears of another collapse may very naturally be enter- 
tained. Yet, on looking more closely into the matter, it 
will be seen that this is not at all likely to occur. The 
bridge in question was not in use. There was no one on 
it. It was meant to connect a big side show called the 
Celestial Globe with the Exhibition which is on the 
other side of the broad Avenue de Suffren. This show 
will not be completed before June 15th, and there 
were boards on both sides to prevent access to the 
bridge. It is against the law to allow anyone on a bridge 
before its security has been officially tested. Evidently the 
stpports of the bridge had been removed before the cement 
was sufficiently dry or bad materials had been employed. 
In any case there was no one on the bridge, it collapsed of 
its own accord. Only as it was a fine holiday afternoon 
there were many persons passing underneath at the time 
and nine were injured and eight killed. The test for bridges 
in France is that they shall bear an overcharge or load of 
400 kilogrammes per square metre of surface. But as great 
crowds are expected at the Exhibition this test has simply 
been doubled. It is calculated that, however great the 
crash, it is simply impossible for more than from six to seven 
persons to stand within one square metre. Even if these 
seven persons each weighed 70 kilogrammes this would only 
amount to 490 kilogrammes per square yard, and no bridge 
is open to the public at the Exhibition which has not been 
tested for 800 kilogrammes per square metre of its surface. 
There is consequently no need to fear that these bridges will 
give way under the crowds that are likely to pass over them. 

Paris, May lst. 


Tae Mepican Gorr Tournament. — This 
tournament will be played on May 10th at Wembley by 
kind permission of the Wembley Club. The condition will 
be one medal round of 18 holes. There will be senior and 
junior classes. Entries, with 5s., should be sent to Mr. 
Creasy, Windlesham, Surrey, by May 7th. 


GERMAN CONGRESS OF INTERNAL 
MEDICINE. 


(FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE Congress of Internal Medicine was opened in 
Wiesbaden on April 18th by the President, Professor vox 
JAKSCH of Prague. 


Treatment of Pneumonia. 


Professor KORANYI (Budapest) read the first paper, his 
subject being the Treatment of Pneumonia. He said that 
the differences in the symptoms of pneumonia were not 
caused by differences in the pathogenic germs producing the 
disease but by the varying conditions of age, con- 
stitution, &c., presented by the patients. The serum 
treatment of pneumonia had no undesirable sequele, 
bat at the same time it was of no specific action. 
Medicines were not able to shorten the duration of 
the illness, but some of the substances given with this 
object in view might have an injurious effect on the red cor- 
puscles of the blood. Professor Koranyi has ascertained by 
recent researches that in pneumonia the amount of sodium 
chloride in the blood decreases and that its point of congela- 
tion becomes higher. By the influence of oxygen the blood 
is rendered normal again. He therefore recommended in- 
halations of oxygen and said that venesection was indicated 
in certain cases. 

Professor PEL (Amsterdam) said that the prognosis of the 
disease depended not so much on the pathological alterations 
in the lungs as on the constitution of the patient. A robust 
patient often recovered from pneumonia in its severest form, 
whilst a person weakened by alcoholism, syphilis, or some 
other constitutional disease would die from a pneumonic 
process of limited extent. Professor Pel then reviewed all 
the drugs recommended for the treatment of pneumonia 
and concluded with the statement tbat they were all useless 
and of no specific action. The physician, however, can do 
very much for the patient by providing suitable nourishment 
and proper nursing and by relieving pain. It is a great 
mistake to allow patients to get up too soon; they should be 
kept in bed a week after the crisis. Rest in bed, which 
weakened healthy persons, was strengthening for con- 
valescents. With regard to the use of alcohol he said that 
it might be administered in small doses as a tonic; large 
doses must be avoided. It must be the aim of the physician 
to guard against cardiac failure. This was the essential 
point in the treatment of pneumonia. 

Dr. MULLER, of the Army Medical Corps, gave statistics 
of the disease in the German army. He said that the 
number of cases had decreased during the past 20 years, 
but that the mortality was still rather high. Every soldier 
convalescent from pneumonia had a furlough of four weeks. 

Professor NOTHNAGEL (Vienna) and Professor SENATOR 
(Berlin) strongly recommended systematic hydropathic treat- 
ment of the disease. 

Endocarditis. 


Professor LITTEN (Berlin) said that Endocarditis was 
almost always a sequel of infectious diseases and with 
the exception of the atheromatous form was caused by micro- 
organisms. From a clinical point of view a benign anda 
malignant form were to be distinguished. With regard to its 
etiology there existed first a benign form of rheumatic, 
choreic, gonorrheeal, scarlatinal, diphtheritic, pneumonic, 
and traumatic endocarditis ; in the second place a malig- 
nant, rheumatic, choreic, and gonorrhceal endocarditis ; 
and finally a septico-pyzemic endocarditis caused by a com- 
bination of one of the two first species with pyogenic 
germs. The benign and the malignant form of 
gonorrhœal and rheumatic endocarditis were caused by the 
same species of micro-organisms of different virulence. 
Malignant enaocarditis often produced metastases. These 
were simple infarcts if caused by emboli detached from the 
endocarditic deposits or from coagula in the right ventricle, 
but suppurative if the emboli contained streptococci. The 
septico-pyzemic form was only a symptom of general septic 
pyemia. ‘Traumatic endocarditis might either be benign 
and end in recovery or it might produce chronic disease of 
the heart, or if combined with pyogenic germs might turn 
into the septic form. 

Dr. LENHARTZ (Hamburg) denied that the suppurative 
and the non-suppurative forms of malignant endocarditis 
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were in reality so definitely separated as was asserted 
by Professor Litten. In septic endocarditis plain and 
suppurative infarcts were often t together in the 
same patient. Moreover, the duration of the disease was 
not characteristic, in septic endocarditis especially, the puer- 
peral form of which might last for several months. 

Professor WASSERMANN (Berlin) said that different species 
of micro-organisms were able to produce endocarditis. It 
was not yet ascertained why the same germ produced at one 
time a benign and at another time a malignant endocarditis ; 
these differences depended, not only on a difference in the 
virulence of the micrococci, but also on very subtle biolo- 
gical alterations described by Professor Ehrlich in his re- 
searches on hæmolysis. He was able once to detect a very 
viralent streptococcus in a case of rheumatic endocarditis. 

Dr. MICHAELIS (Berlin) mentioned the bacteria detected 
by Professcr von Leyden in some cases of rheumatic endo- 
carditis. In acute rheumatic arthritis he had never found 
bacteria as described by Dr. Singer of Vienna. In tuber- 
culous endocarditis Koch's bacilli were present in the 
endocarditic growth, but it was very difficult to detect 
isolated micro-organisms. 

Professor von JURGENSEN (Tübingen) said that endo- 
carditis was never limited to the valves as myocarditis was 
always present at the same time. Genuine rheumatic 
endocarditis had not been observed by him of recent 
years. The character of endocarditis had altered 
and it had become more chronic, showing an increase 
in the number of respirations, early interference with the 
cardiac action, and nervous symptoms. He recommended 
that the patients should be kept in bed until all the acute 
symptoms had disappeared. 

Professor SCHOTT (Nauheim) agreed with Professor von 
Jiirgensen and said that for anatomical reasons endocarditis 
once established could not be entirely got rid of. 


Malta Ferer. 


Professor NEUSSER (Vienna) drew attention to Malta 
Fever, an infectious disease which occurred on the coast and 
on the islands of the Mediterranean. He showed a patient 
who had caught the disease in Burgas, a town on the Black 
Sea. The symptoms of Malta fever were very like those of 
typhoid fever. In doubtful cases bacteriological examina- 
tion decided the diagnosis. Owing to the increase of traffic 
between inland Europe and the shores of the Mediterranean 
a knowledge of Malta fever was now more important than 


it was formerly. 
Leukemia. 


Professor TURK (Vienna) criticised the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Lowit that leukæ mia was caused by specific corpuscles 
in the blood. He asserted that these corpuscles were pro- 
duced artificially by the staining of the leucocytes. He did 
not share the opinion that leukzmia might appear in rabbits 
after the injection of such corpuscles. 

Professor LOWIT said that the corpuscles described by him 
were not identical with the typical hamamcebe and protozoa 
of malaria. 

(To be continued.) 


MANCHESTER. 


(FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT.) 


Powers of Boards of Guardians. 


Ir the Stockport Union may be taken as a sample boards 
of guardians are becoming increasingly restive under the 
restrictions of the Local Government Board. The first meet- 
ing for the current year was held on April 23rd, and the 
annual appointments were made. It was decided to ask the 
Poor-law Unions’ Association to make representations in the 
proper quarter to the following effect: That the powers of 
the Local Government Board be revised by Parliament with 
a view to extending to boards of guardians greater freedom 
in the carrying out of their duties under the Poor-law and 
other Acts, especially in order to secure (1) the entire 
control by guardians over the appointments, salary, 
tenure of office, and duties of their officers; (2) an 
extension of the time at present allowed by the Local 
Government Board for the repayment of Poor-law loans; 
(3) that orders and regulations issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board affecting boards of guardians shall before 
coming into operation be submitted to boards of guardians 


for their consideration and shall also be confirmed by Parlia- 
ment.” The proposer of this resolution thought no popularly 
elected body in the country was so tied down and bound as 
were boards of guardians, and it was a that the 
affairs of a union should be dealt with and vetoed by 
one clerk seated in a room in London answering in the name 
of the whole Local Government Board.” If these additions 
to the powers of boards of ians are given it will render 
the position and tenure of office of Poor-law medical officers 
more insecure than it is at present and more subject to local 
influences. Much as boards of guardians may feel the curb 
of -the Local Government Board it is as nothing compared 
with the disadvantage to the poor and to the medical officer 
himself that would follow from his being subject to the 
caprice of irresponsible boards of guardians. 
Bury Vaccination Fees. 

At the first meeting of the newly-constituted Bury Board 
of Guardians, held on April 25th, the much-discussed 
question of vaccination fees came up again. Though the 
Local Government Board declined to sanction the proposal 
of the guardians some little time ago to reduce the fees to 
the minimum allowed by the Board the have 
adopted a lower scale than that hitherto used. The fees 
payable to public vaccinators are now to be 65. for 
vaccination and 2s. per visit, against previous payments of 
7s. and 2s. 4d., with a fee of 2s. 6d. for revaccination.” The 
fee payable to vaccination officers is to be 1s. Ad., a reduction 
of 4d. It is stated that the officials are willing to accept 
this scale of fees. 


Mr. Walter Whitehead on the Ad rantages of Hospital 
Treatment. 


A bazaar was held the other week in aid of the endowment 
fund of the Aitken Memorial and Jubilee Cottage Hospital at 
Ramsbottom. It was opened on the first day by Lord James 
of Hereford and on the day following by Mr. Walter White- 
head. The latter took the opportunity of showing the 
advantages of hospitals to such a community as that of 
Ramsbottom which is a manufacturing town where the 
people are chiefly employed in the mills. He said that years 
ago it mattered little where patients were treated, but now 
surgical treatment involved so many details—comparatively 
trifling, perbaps, taken singly—upon the observance of which 
the success of the case depended that it was very important 
to have recourse to a hospital. He thought that a patient had 
a 25 per cent. better chance of recovery in a hospital than in 
a palace, especially if it were a surgical case, and the new 
hospital with its nine beds would prove a great boon to 
Ramsbottom. Patients would not have to take the long 
journey to Manchester and it might lighten a little the 
pressure on the Manchester Royal Infirmary. ‘‘ How great 
that pressure was they would understand when he said that 
there were sometimes as meny as 40 patients waiting for a 
bed to be vacant, and he was d that in many cases they 
had to wait till they were past medical or surgical treat- 
ment.” This is an argument in favour of an early decision 
as to what is to be done with the Manchester Royal 


Infirmary. 
Infant Mortality in the Northwich District. 


It is discouraging that, notwithstanding the energy and 
activity as to sani matters now displayed by authorities 
in town and country, the mortality among infants in far too 
many places would seem to indicate that a considerable pro- 
portion of our highly civilised Christian people are living in 
a state of barbarism. In the annual report of the medical 
officer of health of the Northwich Urban District, recently 
issued, it is stated that the deaths under the age of one year 
constitute—as is so often the case the most serious item in 
the mortality tables, 30 per cent. of the total mor- 
tality coming under this head. It is discreditable 
that 214 per 1000—more than one-fifth of those born 
should die before the year is out, cially when so many 
of the deaths are from preventable disease. Many factors 
are at work—ignorance, apathy, neglect, and in far too many 
cases no great wish that the child should live. How much 
is the compulsory education in our board or voluntary 
schools doing to build up character and to give the know- 
ledge that will help the mothers of the coming generation to 
save their children from untimely death ? 


Scarlet Fever in the Police-court. 


A case that occurred recently at Sale, Manchester, shows 
the almost incredible stupidity which some people exhibit with 
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regard to infectious disease. A woman was summoned for 
letting her boy attend school and run in the street while 
affected with scarlet fever, and either ignorantly or impu- 
dently took the child—still infectious—with her to the 
police-court when she answered the summons. She was 
fined 40s., the bench making the very wise, if obvious, 
remark that the case was serious.“ 
May lst. 


SCOTLAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


Edinburgh University General Council. 


THE reports in connexion with the approaching meeting of 
the General Council of the University of Edinburgh have 
jast been issued. The business committee record with deep 

t the death of Sir William Priestley, the representative 
of the Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews in Parlia- 
ment. The finance committee point out the necessity for 
augmentation of the general university fand. This fund 
stands as follows: Total revenue in 1898-9, £45,789 16s. 9d., 
in 1897-8, £43,501 6s. 8d.; expenditure in 1898-9, 
£45,320 5s. 4d., in 1897-8, £43,904 4s. 3d.; excess of 
expenditure over revenue (1897-8), £402 17s. 7d. ; surplus 
revenue (1898-9), £469 lls. 5d. The upkeep of the M‘Ewan 
Hall is not met by the considerable revenue which comes in 
as rent for concerts, and the general university fund has 
to bear the loss. The expenditure upon the principal's 
official residence, which he does not occupy, has also been 
heavy. The deficit might in future become serious. 


Dispute between Hospital Committee and Medical Men. 

At the last meeting of the Joint Committee of the new 
Infectious Diseases Hospital, Elgin, the clerk submitted a 
minute of meeting of the medical practitioners of the town of 
Elgin (transmitted by Dr. Watson, medical officer to the hos- 
pital), who had unanimously resolved that ‘‘if the salary 
Ii. e., of the medical officer] is to be a fixed one £50 is the 
minimum which should be offered and accepted. If the 
salary is not to be absolutely fixed they would be prepared 
to accept either of these alternatives—£40 a year en the 
understanding that if at the end of the year this was found 
to be inadequate remuneration for services rendered an addi- 
tional sum should be allowed ; or if it should be preferred to 
y per visit the rate should be not less than 5s. per visit.” 

t was argued that ‘‘it was the duty of the committee to 
break down this combination of doctors,” and it was ulti- 
mately agreed to refer the matter to the town council and 
county council. It was also resolved to open the hospital on 
May 15th if duly certified by the medical and sanitary 
officers and that persons who in the meantime sent patients 
to the hospital would have to provide for medical attendance. 


The Queen and the Red Cross Hospital Movement. 


Funds are being raised in the city of Aberdeen and in 
various parts of Aberdeenshire and adjoining counties for 
the equipment of beds in the Scottisn National Red Cross 
Hospital at Cape Town. The Queen’s Balmoral estate is in 
Crathie b and in connexion with the bed proposed to 
be called the Orathie Bed” the Queen has contributed 
£10 and Princess Henry of Battenberg has contributed £3. 


City Hospital, Aberdeen. 
The salary of Dr. J. 8. Laing, resident medical officer, is 
to be increased by £25 per annum, making it £100, with 
furnished rooms, board, and washing. 


Aberdeen Univernty. 


The summer classes in tte medical department opened on 
April 14th and 25th.— Mr. W. R. C. Middleton, M.B. Aberd., 
medical officer of health, Singapore, has presented to the 

Anthropological Museum of the University an extensive and 
valuable collection of specimens illustrating the habits and 
customs of the natives of the Malay Archipelago, as well as 
a large number of objects illustrative of the anthropology of 
the West Indies, New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, 
Fiji, and New Hebrides, collected by the late very Rev. 
James Ross, M.A. Aberd., Ph.D., New South Wales. 


The Forthcoming Public Health Congress in Aberdeen. 


1 — connexion with the annual meeting of the Royal 
vate of Pablic Health, to be held in Aberdeen in August 
next, Professor D. J. Hamilton, Aberdeen University, has been 


appointed president of the bacteriological section, and Dr. 
Farquharson, M.P., secretary of the Municipal Hygiene 
Section. Other appointments have also been made. About 
3000 invitations have been issued and a successful congress 
is expected. Professor M. Hay, M.D. Edin., medical officer of 
health, and Mr. K. Cameron, sanitary inspector, Aberdeen, 
are acting as local secretaries. 
May lst. 
———— 


IRELAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


The Royal Visit to Dublin from its Medical Aspect. 


ALTHOUGH addresses were received by Her Majesty from 
the Royal College of Physicians of Ireland and the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Ireland the personal visits of the 
Royal party to medical institutions were strictly confined 
to those connected with public charity. It was hoped 
that Royalty would distinguish the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland by a visit, for there are few public 
bodies in Ireland which have been more intimately associated 
with Royal receptions in the past than that Oollege. 
Ever since George 1V. came to Dublin in 1821 the 
institution has been conspicuous in its homage to the 
Throne. The best portrait in Ireland of the Queen 
is to be seen there, while the examination hall, 
known as the Albert Hall, contains a most life-like bust of 
the late Prince Consort. During the recent brief visit of Her 
Majesty time probably did not permit of any such honours out- 
side those conferred on medical charitable institutions. It 
seems, indeed, surprising that Royalty should have during the 
brief period found time to honour so many medical institu- 
tions. The Queen herself graciously distinguished three of 
the Dublin clinical hospitals by a visit in person: the 
Adelaide Hospital on April 17th, the Meath Hospital in 
the following week, and finally the Mater Misericord'x 
Hospital on April 24th. The first of these institutions 
honoured by her presence was the Adelaide Hospital. She 
was received by representatives of the governors by the 
medical staff, including the senior physician (Dr. James 
Little) and the senior surgeon (Mr. Henston), and by the 
lady superintendent and the large staff of nurses connected 
with the institution. She was similarly welcomed at the 
Meath Hospital, where she was received by the governors 
and by the medical staff, including Sir Philip Smyly, 
the senior surgeon. Her visit to the Mater Misericordiz 
Hospital was made on one of the latter days of her 
sojourn in Ireland, and was, in point of time, the last 
of the public bodies visited by Her Majesty. Her coming 
there was heralded by the morning papers and her visit 
was accordingly witnessed by some thousands of the 
citizens who were anxious to obtain a glimpse of their Queen. 
She was received by the lady superior of the sisters of mercy 
and by the medical staff, and was es y gracious on this 
occasion. She made a complimentary allusion to the large 
and handsome front of the hospital and inquired as to its 
capacity. She was informed by the senior physician, Sir 
Christopher Nixon, that the building harboured 500 inmates, 
including 440 patients under treatment, and that it was sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary contributions from the public. 
The terrace on the western side of the hospital entrance was 
occupied by the sisters of mercy, while that on the eastern 
aspect was filled by Miss M‘Givney, the lady superintendent 
of nurses, and her large staff of lay nurses. Many visits 
were made to the hospitals by Princess Christian, Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, and her Excellency Lady Cadogan 
during the period of the Queen's visit to Dablin. Perhaps 
the most notable of these was the visit which distinguished 
the City of Dublin Hospital. Her Royal Highness Princess. 
Christian, accompanied by her Excellency the Countess 
Cadogan and a brilliant suite, visited the City of Dublin 
Hospital on April 21:-t On that cccision the Princess 
Christian laid the foundation-stone of the new Nursing 
Home in connexion with the hospital, and stated that her 
Royal mother had commanded that the title Royal” should 
henceforth be prefixed to the name of the City of Dublin 
Hospital. Many other visits were made by Royalty to 
medical charitable institutions. The Princess Henry of 
Battenberg visited the Hospital for Children in Temple- 
street and was received by the sisters of charity who manage 
that institution. The Princess Christian paid a visit to 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, Stephen's green, and was received 
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there by the sisters of charity and by the medical staff of the 
The Mater Misericordis Hospital is proud of the 
special honour conferred on it—doubtless on account of its 
being the largest of the charitable hospitals in Ireland. It 
alone, among charitable institutions and hospitals, was twice 
honoured by visits from Royalty during Her Majesty's visit 
on the first occasion by a visit from the Princess Christian 
accompanied by Her Excellency the Countess Cadogan, with 
a brilliant following, and, secondly, on April 24th, by the 


hospital. 


presence of Her Majesty the Queen. 
The New Coroner for the City of Dublin. 


Mr. Louis A. Byrne, F. R. O. S. Irel., has recently been elected 
coroner for the city of Dublin in succession to the late 


Mr. Joseph E. Kenny. 


Downpatrick Asylum. 

Dr. Martin has been appointed assistant resident medical 
officer in place of Dr. G. W. O’F. Clark (resigned). 
salary of Mr. M. J. Nolan, the resident medical super- 
intendent, has been increased by £100 per annum. 


The Mater Infirmorum Hospital, Belfast. 


This new Belfast Hospital was formally opened on 
April 23rd, when, at the invitation of those connected with 
it, there was an immense assemblage of people of all 
denominations. His Eminence Cardinal Logue, who pre- 
sided, called upon the Lord Mayor of Belfast who in a few 
suitable words declared the hospital open and on behalf of 
himself and his fellow citizens wished it every possible 
success. The Marquis of Dafferin and Ava, K.P., invoked the 
blessing of the Almighty to rest upon the institution, upon the 
Sisters of Mercy who administered its affairs, and upon the 
patients who would find refuge and relief within its walls. 
At the conclusion Dr. Henry, the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Down, announced amidst great enthusiasm that the 
undertaking of that building (which cost, it is said, close 
on £60,000) had been launched free of debt. It is also stated 
that there is a nucleus of an endownment fund. At a charity 
sermon preached by Oardinal Logue in one of the Belfast 
chapels on the previous day a sum of £1900 was collected. 
This hospital, which will be a great addition to the charities 
of Belfast, has a frontage of 230 feet to the Crumlin-road 
and is situated in an area of slightly over one acre. The 
hospital stands on a foundation of red boulder-clay with a 
gentle incline from north to south. It is designed on the 
pavilion system. The pence portions of the hospital 
may be said to consist of three distinct blocks facing the 
Orumlin- road, the centre one being the administration 
building, flanked by a pavilion block on each side, that 
on the east being for males and that on the west 
for females. Each pavilion is three storeys in height 
and contains two large wards on each floor, each 
of these wards being provided with two sanitary chambers 
in towers. In connexion with each of the large wards 
there is a ward. kitchen store and a small ward 
with one bed. Between the extreme pavilions and the 
administration block is placed a smaller pavilion, 
which contains smaller wards and day-rooms for 
convalescents, and also the children's wards. The 
hospital is planned for 150 beds besides the cots for 
children. The extern department is placed in the west 
pavilion, with waiting-room for patients and consulting- 
rooms for the members of the medical staff. Every sanitary 
convenience is provided. There is a home for nurses and in 
the administration block there are rooms for the intern 
medical officers. In the first floor of the administration block 
there are special wards for paying patients, while the top 
floor is reserved for the use of the nuns who labour in the 
hospital. There is a chapel for the use of inmates and 
patients behind the administration block. There are observa- 
tion and recovery wards for the patients’ immediate use 
after operations, operation-rooms, and lecture theatre. 
There are admirable kitchen arrangements and dining-rooms 
for the officials and working staff, a laundry, boiler- and 
engine-houses, and a mortuary and post-mortem room. The 
hospital is built of red brickwork with stone dressings, it is 
heated by hot water and lighted by electricity. The 
front range of the buildings are recessed 28 feet 
from the Orumlin-road, and this space is planted as 
a garden and railed off. The principal entrance is in the 
centre of the administration block. The floors of the wards 
and corridors are of concrete covered with tenazzo.“ The 
windows are of the new ‘‘N.A.P.” pattern—that is, they can 
be moved up and down, while they also revolve on pivots and 


The 


so can be easily cleaned. The roofs of the hospital are 
covered with the patent vulcanite flat roofing are laid 
out as gardens with grass-plots, flower-beds, &c. There is a 
special entrance large enough to admit the ambulance 
wagon with accident cases, and in this way the patient can 
be brought direct to the hoist and be carried, still on the 
ambulance stretcher, to the floor where he is to be attended 
to or treated. Mr. William J. Fennell, M. R. I. A. I., is the 
architect and be has succeeded in planning a hospital of a 
most efficient kind with modern convenience which 
will be a great addition to the medical institutions of 
Belfast. 
Newry Union. 

Dr. T. O’Riordan, Ballymote, Sligo, has been elected 
dispensary medical officer of the Meigh district of the Newry 
Union. 


Appointment of Professor of Materia Medica at the Queen's 
College, Cork. 

Dr. John Dundon bas been appointed to the chair of 
Materia Medica at the Queen’s College, Cork. Dr. Dundon 
had a very distinguished career when a student of the Cork 
Queen’s College and in the year 1894 graduated with 
honours at the Royal University; four years later he 
obtained the Fellowship of the Royal Oollege of Surgeons 
in Ireland. 

May lst. 


PARIS. 


(FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT.) 


The Hygiene of the Paris Metropolitan Railway. 

THE Paris Metropolitan railway which should have been 
ready for the opening of the Exhibition is not, as is the case 
with so many of the things promised for this date, yet com- 
pleted. Hygienic difficulties are the cause of its not being 
opened for traffic. Very likely, however, this is not the only 
cause, for the underground railway, which has been in con- 
sideration for some ten years, was only definitely started 
last year and the hurry with which the work has been carried 
on has been the cause of several miscalculations. Unforeseen 
springs of water, for instance, have thrown many difficulties 
in the way of the works. A bridge to be placed over the 
St. Martin canal has not been delivered by the Creusot 
works owing to strikes, and finally, the carriages have 
been declared to be unsatisfactory. Apparently the 
line cannot be open to the public before an interval of 
three months, although the tunnel is completed, the stations 
and stairways to them are finished, and the rails are are 
The meeting of the Municipal Oouncil showed that the 
hygienic conditions of the line were very defective 
many alterations would have to be made before it could be 
opened for traffic. M. Parisse, at the meeting held on 
April 14th, drew the attention of the Council to the very 
deficient ventilation of the tunnel. The acer responsible 
for the works relied upon the stairways leading to the stations 
for this purpose. These are very numerous for there is a 
station about every 200 metres and they are on v variable 
levels. Besides, there is a considerable difference of tempera 
ture between the air of the outside and that of the inaide. 
M. Parisse, however, considers that the means of aeration 
are altogether insufficient for a tunnel containing a number 
of persons bringing in mud and sputa on their shoes togae 
with other impurities. I myself when visiting the tunn 
just after its completion was struck by the strong urinous 
odour which prevailed, caused by the workmen having 
to use the soil of the tunnel itself as a urinal. Another 
source of ventilation which was counted upon was the a 
placement of the air by the movement of the trains, whi 
are driven by electricity and which, despite the nonn 
stops, go at a pace sufficient to traverse the greates 
length of Paria in 20 minutes. M. Parisse, however, declares 
that movement of the air is not necessarily the same thing 
as renewal and that arrangements must be made for a con- 
tinual fresh supply. The Council proposes to erect a 5 
of electric fans which will supply fresh air previo 5 
filtered and the stairways will serve as upcast for i 
escape of the foul air. To consider the question the Counc 
has appointed a commission, consisting of 15 members, 
representing the Municipal Council, the Academ hie 
Sciences, the Academy of Medicine, the Prefecture 
Seine and the Prefecture of Police. This commission 


and, 
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inquire into the matter and study the various means 
whereby the safety of both travellers and their property can 
be best secured. | 
Anen against Symptomatic Charbon by the 
Administration of Preventive Serum. 

In some former researches into this question M. Arloing 
studied the preventive action of the serum of an ox strongly 
immunised symptomatic charbon, and decided that 
this serum is capable of neutralising in vitro an amount of 
virus equivalent to five times a mortal dose. On April 9th 
he laid before the Academy of Sciences the results of some 
new researches. He stated that this condition of passive 
immunity is only ephemeral and disappears completely at 
the end of about eight days. But a much more lasting 
immunity can be uced by injecting some days after the 
administration of the serum a lethal dose of virus. This 
immunity lasts from 12 to 15 days. 
local manifestations appear, but such are never fatal. 
M. Arloing tried to obtain the same result by injecting the 
serum and the virus at the same time. . Death, however, was 
only retarded. A control animal died in from 30 to 40 hours, 
while the others lived for four or five days. 

A Hospital Debate. 

At the Society of Surgery a full-dress debate has taken 
as to the necessity for every hospital surgeon being 
provided with separate wards for suppurating and septic 
cases. A keen discussion which lasted for over an hour took 
place upon this occasion between Messieurs Quenu, Bazy, 
Taffier, Nélaton, Routier, and others. M. Quenu, who is all 
for the most rigorous asepsis, considered that a patient should 
have four or five baths before being operated upon and those 
in a bath specially allotted for such cases instead of as at 
present being sent to the baths common to the whole hos- 
pital, which only serve to store (emmagasiner) microbes from 
all the medical and surgical wards in the hospital. M. Quenu 
considers that a surgeon should use gloves for any septic 
operation and should never make a post-mortem examination 
or even go into any laboratory of pathological anatomy. M. 
Rochard pointed out that for all that M. Quenu was in charge 
of the anatomical department of the central school of the 
hospitals, and M. Bazy had no hesitation in allowing that he 
had PEE two laparotomies which could not wait just 
after having opened a gangrenous carbuncle. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, the two cases did very well indeed, and 
this he attributed to the fact that he was quite awake 
to the necessity for making his hands aseptic. M. 
Bazy, with whom M. Routier agreed, considered that it 
was n to avoid exaggeration on this point. If 
this were not done the surgeon might as well give up 
operating in any case of urgency. Absolute asepsis, however 
desirable in theory, was impossible in practice; the essential 
point was that they should try to arrive at the ideal as nearly 
as possible. Results showed that the most careful cleansing 
of the hands gave success provided that the operator bore in 
mind that no negligences were committed during the opera- 


tion iteelf. 
Death of Dr. Apostoli. 


The death is announced in Paris of Dr. Apostoli, aged 
53 years, well known for his writings upon electro-therapy. 
He left a number of works upon the treatment of fibroma by 
electricity and in his later years was immersed in the study 
of sinusoidal currents. Though attached to no hospital and 
never holding any official position he was editor of the lead- 
ing French journal of electro-therapeutics and his private 
clinic was thronged by patients, students, and foreign 
medical men. 

May Ist. 


ROME. 
(FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT.) 


The International Congress against Tuberculosis. 

Few, indeed, were the English-speaking representatives 
at the Congress just closed, and the fact is regrettable, as 
all the other great Powers and several of the smaller ones 
contributed their delegates, many of whom are in the first 
rank in medicine, scientific and clinical. The Congress 
a moreover, was perhaps the most successful ever 

in Italy and served to abate the impression left by 


too many of its predecessors that brilliant oratory is 


At the end of this time- 


more conspicuous on such occasions than practical in- 
duction resulting from accurate observation and cautious 
thinking. Italy, indeed, spared no pains to start her 
crusade against tuberculosis with success. The leaders 
of all her medical schools codperated with those of their 
Neapolitan sister towards that consummation, while her 
Minister of Public Instruction not only strained his official 
resources in behalf of the Congress but gave its proceedings 
the benefit of his genial presence and his large clinical 
experience. And she had herreward. Foreign delegates of 
the stamp of Rudolf Virchow, Karl Posner, and Benno 

insky of Berlin and Lannelongue of Paris (to mention 
only a few) bore cordial testimony to the prophylactic 
and therapeutic value of such papers as those of 
Sanarelli of Bologna, Oeccherelli of Parma, Ruata 
of Perugia, Maramaldi and Gioffredi of Naples, and other 
representatives of Italian schools; and the discussions that 
followed—discussions in which the presidents of the sections 
such as De Giovanni of Padua and De Renzis of Naples 
encouraged the general practitioners among the members to 
join—evoked a professional knowledge and ratiocinative 
power of the happiest augury for their country’s medical 
uture. The evidence adduced, moreover, as to the 
interest taken by the public in the anti-tuberculous 
crusade” abounded in gratifying details, prominent 
among which were the large donations bequeathed 
by private testators, not only to the clinical schools in 
general, but to the special sanatoria for tuberculous patiente 
arising in all the centres of population from the Alps to 
Etna. And not only will the Italians themselves profit by 
this spread of knowledge and prophylactic effort against 
tuberculosis, but the world of travel that throngs their 
winter cities and maritime resorts will, ere long, have one 
of its chief deterrents minimised, if not removed. The 
paper of Dr. Giuseppe Sanarelli of Bologna (whose 
work at Montevideo in investigating the bacillus of 
yellow fever is known to both hemispheres) gave highly 
re-assuring evidence in this direction—a paper on the 
„ Profilassi della Tuberculosi sulle Strade Ferrate,” which 
drew from the Commendatore Santoliquido (Director of 
Public Hygiene in the Ministry of the Interior) confirma 
testimony, still further reinforced by Professor De Giovanni, 
president of the ‘Sezione Profilattica of the Congress. 
Dr. Sanarelli concluded by pressing on the Government. 
the adoption of a series of precautions, ten in number, by 
which the risks to the traveller on Italian lines will be 
reduced well-nigh to nil and the danger of con- 
tracting tuberculous disease or aggravating it when 
present pro tanto obviated. Ooncurrently with the. 
Congress against tuberculosis another, though not on 
an international scale, ran its course—and that a 
successful one—on Laryngology, at which the bearings of 
that special department of medicine on tuberculous disease 
were happily accentuated. The official ‘‘ Atti,” or trans- 
actions of both congresses, will be published in the 
course of the summer, and by their renewed discussion 
must tend still further to put the prophylaxis and 
treatment of tuberculosis on a sound and satisfactory 
basis. As to the Exposition of Hygiene, which was to 
have been an attractive feature of the congresses, its 
opening has had to be postponed till May 9th—an unfortu- 
nate necessity, as the summer heat will deter the Northern 
visitor from availing himself of its many unique oppor- 
tunities of observation and instruction. It will not be 
closed, however, till the middle of October next. 


April Soth. i 
Gee ee ee 


NEW YORK. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The First Ten Years’ Work of the New York Pasteur 
Institute. 

THE New York Pasteur Institute was founded in 
December, 1889, and formally opened in February, 1890. 
Provided with the necessary material given him by M. Pasteur 
and encouraged by the sanction and wishes of his eminent 
teacher, Dr. Paul Gibier inaugurated the preventive treatment 
against hydrophobia in the New World. Although at that 
time more than 7000 persons had received the treatment 
in the Paris Institute there were many opponents of the 
method in different countries.. Opposition was at first met 
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with in New York but feeling confident that in the end the 
results following the Pasteur treatment would convince its 
most obstinate antagonists Dr. Gibier pursued his experiments. 
He treated his first patient on Feb. 20th, 1890. For many 
years the work was carried on in the city of New York, bat 
in 1898 it was removed to the country, where the Institute 
owned an experimental station and a farm. An office 
is kept in New York where all patients are received 
before being sent to the Pasteur Sanatorium. This 
plan of treating the patients in the country has proved 
exceedingly satisfactory. Patients who are being treated 
preventively against hydrophobia must lead during the treat- 
ment and for a time afterwards a very quiet life and observe 
as closely as possible the prescribed rules of hygiene; and by 
the present arrangement they are under the almost constant 
supervision of the resident pbysician. In all kinds of 
weather they can enjoy the pure mountain air without being 
confined to their rooms, and their diet is, of course, carefully 
selected and regulated. The more important results of the 
10 years’ treatment may be summarised as follows. Of the 
1367 persons treated, 154 (11 per cent) were bitten on the 
face or head, 746 on the hands, and 467 on other parts of the 
body. In 447 (32°6 per cent.) cases the animal inflicting the 
wound was proved to be rabid by inoculation of rabbits or 
guinea-pigs or by the death by hydrophobia of other persons 
or animals which it had bitten. In 268 cases (196 per cent.) 
the animal was declared rabid by clinical or veterinary 
examination. In the remaining 652 cases the animal 
had disappeared or had been shot after having acted in such 
a manner as to lead one to suspect rabies. The yearly statis- 
tics have shown a mortality of, respectively, 0 deaths in 
169 cases (0 per cent.) in 1890; two deaths in 100 cases 
(2 per cent.) in 1891; 0 deaths in 105 cases (0 per cent.) 
in 1892; 0 deaths in 85 cases in 1893; one death in 
89 cases in 1894; two deaths in 167 cases (1°19 per 
cent.) in 1895; 0 deaths in 236 cases (0 per cent.) in 
1896 ; one death in 133 cases (0:74 per cent.) in 1897; one 
death in 125 cases (0°80 per cent.) in 1898. Of these 1367 
persons treated 456 were children under 10 years of age, 683 
were men, and 228 were women. In 1287 cases the wounds 
were inflicted by dogs, in 70 cases by cats, in five by men, in 
two by cows, in two by horses, and once bya skunk. 1100 
persons came to receive the treatment during the first week 
after being bitten ; 140 the second week ; 50 the third week ; 
39 the fourth week; nine the fifth week; five the sixth week; 
four the seventh week; five the eighth week; five the 
eleventh week; six the twelfth week; and four the fifteenth 
week. Out of the 19 patients who died in the 10 years three 
died before the completion of the treatment and seven within 
15 days after the treatment had been completed. These 
10 patients, who, according to the rule established by 
Pasteur, are not inclad in the statistics, leave a 
mortality of nine among 1357 patients, or 066 per 
cent. These figures compared with those of other institu- 
tions show that the results obtained from the Pasteur treat- 
ment are very nearly uniform. At the Pasteur Institute at 
Lyons 372 cases were treated from Nov. lst, 1897, to Nov. lst, 
1899 ; 26 persons had been bitten on the face (6 per cent.). 
203 on the hands, 143 on other parts of the body. In 68 
cases (155 per cent.) the animal had been proved to be 
rabid, in 207 cases (556 per cent.) it was very probably 
rabid, in 107 cases rabies was suspected. At the Institute of 
Marseilles 1460 persons have been treated since its opening 
five years ago. Six deaths have occurred (0:40 per cent.). In 
307 cases (21 per cent) the animal inflicting the bite had been 
proved to be rabid; it was very probably so in 789 cases (54 
per cent.). At the Athens Institute 797 persons were treated 
from August, 1894, to the end of 1897 and two deaths are 
recorded (0°25 per cent.). 


The Health of Manilla. 


Army reports show that the census of Manilla just 
completed by the Health Department gives the city an 
unpleasantly high rank among the unhealthy cities of the 
world. At a conservative estimate it establishes a death-rate 
of over 49 per cent. Former estimates and censuses have 
given Manilla a population of 300,000. The new census, 
which was a careful count of the natives and Chinese living in 
buildings and boats in the police districts of Manilla, gives a 
population of 190,714, of whom 30,000 are Chinamen. There 
are to be added about 50,000 more inhabitants, including 
those of several villages within city limits, the Americans 
and Europeans, and 1400 priests in monasteries. The deaths 
in Manilla oflicially reported during the six months from 


July Ist to Dec. 31st last year were 6302; of these 2941 were 
children. Some of the causes were: beri-beri, 507; tuber- 
culosis, 385; bronchitis, 314 ; „ 229; fevers, 287; 
while stomach troubles ranked high. Manilla has now 
three diseases epidemic, bubonic plague, beri-beri, and small- 
pox. The latter diseases, together with leprosy, are always 
present in the Philippines and the people look upon them as 
a matter of course, only avoiding direct contact with the 
sufferers. Two months ago the first case of bubonic plague was 
discovered in Manilla; since then there have been 200 cases, 
according to the estimates of the health authorities, and at 
least 80 per cent. of them have proved fatal. Yet there bas 
been no panic, no families have fied from the city, and the 
usual routine of life has been preserved. The repressive 
measures of the health officers have been sary e 
simple but have po remarkably effective consi g the 
conditions they have had to fight. Their aim has been to 
make and keep the city clean, whicb is the last thing that 
the Philippinos and Ohinese propose to do unless they are 


driven to it. 
National Health Legislation. 


A renewed effort is being made to have a Bill providing for 
a national board of health passed in the present session 
of Oongress. Demands for its enactment have been made 
by many public and commercial bodies and men eminent 
in special fields of science. The Bill is intended to pre- 
vent the spread of contagious diseases between the States. 
There is at present an organisation known as the Marine 
Hospital Service which is under the control of the Treasury 


Department. It has been active for many years in main- 
taining coast quarantine and in 1893 its powers were 
extended to the operations of quarantine ween the 


States and, in emergencies, within the States, but it is con- 
tended that this service is not sufficient. The new Bill 
will provide for an advisory board or commission, to consist 
of one representative from each State and territorial board of 
health, in addition to a representative appointed from the 
medical corps of the army and of the navy and from the 
United States Department of Justice. This advisory board 
will be under the supervision of a commissioner of public 
health. It is contended that such a commission would 
be instrumental in bringing about a thorough codpera- 
tion between the general Government and all the 
States and territories, to the great improvement of the con- 
ditions of the public health. A special committee of the New 
York Board of Trade, in a report on this subject, states that 
they have been very much impressed with the great import- 
ance of the question of preserving the public health and 
with the need of legislation which will create in the United 
States a national system of coast and inter-State disinfection. 
They use the word ‘‘disinfection” as distinguished from 
quarantine because they are led to believe that with the 
adoption of a proper and general system of sanitation and 
disinfection throughout the country, guided and controlled 
by one general head in thorough harmony and sympathy 
with every local and State board, every such board could be 
brought into touch and coöperation with every other local 
and State board, and what has heretofore been known as 
quarantine would practically disappear as being unnecessary, 
barbarous, and obsolete. With the disuse of quarantine 
would cease the serious and unn interruptions of 
commerce and travel in times of epidemic and with the 
perfecting of such a system as they outline the recurrence 
of epidemics would become less and less frequent. 


Insanity among the United States Troops. 

The public mind has been much agitated by reports of the 
large number of insane soldiers in the army serving in 
Philippines. In reply to a Senate resolution the Secretary of 
War has prepared a statement in regard to insanity and 
suicide among the troops in the Philippines. From this it 
appears that there has been a smaller rate of insanity among 
the troops in the East than there has been in the regular 
army for 10 years. From July 3lst, 1898, to March 20tb, 
1900, 35 cases were reported from the Philippine Islands. 
The mean strength of the force during that period ws 
35,000 men, which would be a rate of 31:3 cage; in a full 
twelvemonth. The mean strength of the army for the 10 
years ending July, 1898, was 29,000 men with a mean annual 
rate of insane of 31'1. In regard to suicides it appears that 
since the close of the war the annual rate bas been 0 64 
per 1000 men, while in the regular army for 10 years the 
suicides were at the rate of 0°63 per thousand annually. The 
current newspaper reports alleged that the insane brought 
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from the Philippines were in a demented and hopeless condi- 
tion, but the fact is that of 37 of the insane soldiers sent 
to the Government asylum 11 have recovered, showing that 
their state was by no means so bad as had been repre- 
sented. 

April 17th. 


Obituary. 


ROBERT GLASGOW PATTESON, B.A., M.B. (T.C.D.), 
F. R. C. S. IREL. 


0 

As already mentioned by our Dablin correspondent,' 
the death of Dr. R. G. Patteson of Dublin took place 
from pneumonia, secondary to Bright’s disease, at his 
mother’s residence, Dundalk, on April 11th, at the early 
age of 38 years. Born in Dundalk in 1862, he studied 
at the grammar school there, and entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1879, obtaining a junior exhibition, which 
in two years was followed by a senior exhibition. He 
gradaated M.B. in 1885, in the same year winning the 
Haughton medal in clinical medicine at Sir Patrick Dun’s 
Hospital. In 1886 he was surgical travelling prizeman in 
Trinity College, and in connexion with this pursued his 
studies at London, Berlin (under Koch), and at Vienna. 
Retarning to Dublin he acted as assistant surgeon in the 
dispensary of St. Vincent’s Hospital, until in 1895 he was 
elected as surgeon to the Meath Hospital in succession to 
Sir George Porter. In 1890, when only 28 years of age, he 
became a Fellow of the Royal Oollege of Surgeons in Ireland 
and shortly afterwards was appointed examiner in physiology, 
pathology, and histology. He was a Fellow and Member of 
the Sargical Council of the Royal Academy of Medicine of 
ireland. Dr. Patteson was an excellent writer and had 
made several important communications, especially on skin 
ailments. He was the author of ‘‘ A Synopsis of Diseases of 
the Skin and Hair,” Trichomyoosis Nodosa, a Bacillary 
Disease of the Hair, Treatment of Chronic Eczema,” 
Contribution to Pathology of Joint Bodies,” ‘‘ Adenoma of 
the Breast in Childhood,” &c. Shortly before his death he 
was engaged to write articles in the new ‘' Encyclopedia 
Medica,” and in the first volume of that work. two have 
already ap on The Arxilla” and ‘Boils and 
Carbuncle.” Dr. Patteson was a thoroughly educated 
medical man of a very scientific tarn of mind, and, from the 
work he had already done, the greatest hopes were enter- 
tained of a brilliant professional career which has unfor- 
tanately been cut short by his early death. He was interred 
on April 14th from his niother’s residence at Dandalk, the 
attendance at the faneral being one of the largest ever seen 
in co. Louth, the little rural burying place of Kane receiving 
the remains of one whose premature demise is a distinct loss 
to medical science in Ireland. 


1 


DANIEL AINLEY, L. R. O. P. EDIN., M.R.C.8. Enc. 


THB death of Mr. Daniel Ainley of Halifax leaves a con- 
siderable void in the ranks of the profession in that town. 
A native of Halifax, where he was born 65 years ago, Mr. 
Ainley on reaching man’s estate was for a time engaged in 
business pursuits which he relinquished in order to devote 
himself to medical study at St. Bartbolomew’s Hospital. 
In 1868 he became qualified as M. R. O. S. Eng., and com- 
menced practice in Halifax; in 1874 he took the diploma of 
L.R.C.P. Edin. His professional abilities and the confidence 
which his fellow-townsmen reposed in him led to his 
being appointed medical officer of health for the borough 
in 1872. He continued to on private practice for a 
considerable time after entering on the daties of this appoint- 
ment, but some years ago various changes were made in the 

R department of the corporation, and from that time to 
` eS of his life Mr. Ainley confined himself to the work 

2 80 medical officer of health. One of the principal events 

of iaoa oal history of Halifax was the small-pox epidemic 

and 1893, when Mr. Ainley's department had to 
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ospital. Tha sgh 


2 THE Lancet, April 21st, p. 1171. 


500 patients who were removed to 
was a prominent member of the 


Halifax Temperance Society and an office-bearer in Salem 
Chapel. He died on April 24th at Bourremouth, where he 
was on à visit to his son-in-law. 


DEATHS OF EMINENT FOREIGN MEDICAL MEN.—The 
deaths of the following eminent foreign medical men are 
announced :—Dr. J. A. Murphy, formerly Professor of 
Medicine in the Miami Medical College, Cincinnati.—Dr. A. 
Murillo, Dean of the Medical Faculty of Santiago, Chili.— 
Dr. P. Cavallo, one of the original editors of the well-known 
Italian medical journal 11 Morgagni.—Dr. Saxtorph, Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in Copenhagen, aged 78 years.—Dr. Albert 
B. Strong, formerly Lecturer on Anatomy in the Rush Medical 
College, Chicago.—Dr. Pasquale Sgrosso, teacher of Ophtbal- 
mology in the University of Naples.—Dr. Josef Gruber, 
Professor of Otology in Vienna, and author of a large number 
of papers and works on diseases of the ear, at the age of 73 
years.—-Dr. Hofmokl, Extraordinary Professor of Surgery in 
Vienna, at the age of 60 years. He was formerly assistant 
to Professor Dumreicher.—Dr. Thomas B. Hood, Professor 
of Diseases of the Nervous System in the Howard University, 
Washington. 


Mediral Helos. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE.—At the third 
examination for medical and surgical degrees, Easter term, 
the following candidates were successful :— 


Part I. Surgery and Kawy F. Barham, B.A., and A. E. 
Bodington, M.A., Caius; A. R. M. Brenan, B.A., Fenty: J. M. 
Brydone, Jesus: F. J. Child, B.A.. Christ's; H. N. Clarke, B.A., 
and J. S. Clarke, B.A., Caius; J. G. Cooke, B. A., Sidney Sussex; 
K. E. Crompton, B.A., Caius ; G. W. Deeping. B.A., Trinity ; J. B. 
Dunlop, B.A., Sidney Sussex; W. E. M. kde, B.A., King's; A. 
Emerson, B. A., Caius; R. L. V. Foster, B.A, King's; T. B. 
Gilbart-Smith, B. A., Trinitv; W. H. C. Greene, B. A., Corpus 
Christi; E. B. Leech, B. A., Christ's; N. Maclaren, B A., Trinity; 
A. S. Mellor, B. A., Kingi: C. H. Miller, B.A., J. C. Newman, B.A., 
and G. H. Orton, B. Trinity; T. W. Paterson, B.A, Oaius; 
J. S. S. Perkins, B. A., St. John’s; J. C. S. Rashleigh, M.A., and 

Reynolds, B. A. Trinity; H. H. Riddle, B. A., Peterhouse: 

O. A. Rigby, B. A., Caius; B. W. 8. Rowland, B. A., H. Selwyn ; 

B. Scott, B. A., Christ's; G. A. O. Shipman, B. A., Trinity; 

L. Timmins. B.A., Emmanuel; R. H. Urwick, B. A., Trinity: 
Walker, B. A., King's; T. H. B. Watts-Silvester, B. A., aud 

R. F. Williams, B. A., Caius ;. W. W. Wingate-Saul, M.A, Trinity; 

and H. C. 8. Woodward, M. A., Downing. 


At the examination in sanitary science for the diploma in 
public health the following candidates satisfied the examiners 
in both parts of the examination :— 


Herbert Taylor Bury, Joseph Sebastian de Silva, James Morison 
Gardiner, Leonard Gilbert, Sampson George Victor Harris, William 
McCallim, Brendan MacCarthy, William McGilchrist Montgomery, 
Arcot Kodandapani Mudali, Donald Munro, Hugh Basil Greaves 
Newham, John Vernon Rees Roberts, Rustum Furdoonji Seervai, 
Sholto Douglas Thomson, George Lewis Travia, Malcolm Watson, 
Mary Frances Williams, Bertram Michell Young, and Heury 
William Pennyfather Young. 


It is proposed to appoint Dr. Nuttall, who has for some 
time been assisting Professor Woodhead in the pathological 
department, a University lecturer in Bacteriology and Pre- 
ventive Medicine ; and Dr. Haddon, the leader of the Cam- 
bridge Expedition to New Guinea and Borneo, a lecturer in 
Ethnology. On April 26th Mr. G. A. Auden, M.A., Christ’s, 
was admitted to the degree of Doctor of Medicine, and Mr. 
B. R. B. Truman, B.A., of Trinity Hall, to the degrees o 
M.B. and B. O. ’ 


UNIVERSITY OF DourHAM.—At the Convocation 
held on April 28th the following degrees and, diploma were 
conferred :— 


Doctor in Medicine.—Vinoent Burrow, M.B., B.S. Durh.; Ernest 
William Gilrov, M.B.. B.S. Durh.; John Harris, B.A. Syd., M.B., 
B.S. Durh.; Ralph Albert Rogers Lankester, M.B., B.S. Durh. ; 
John Lowry, M.B., B.S. Durh. ; Gilbert Smitb, M.B., B. S. Durh.; 
and Percy Hugh Wardell-Johnson, M.B.. B.S. Durh. (in absent id). 

Doctor in Medicine (Practttionere of 15 Years’ Standing).—Thomas 
William Buckley, M. R. C. S. Eng., L. S. A.; William Edward Gillson, 
M. R. O. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., L. S. A.: Allan Grant Mackenzie, 

M. R. C. P., F. R. C. S. Edin. ; Frederick William Dobson McGachen, 

L. F. P. S. 1885 L. S A., D. P. H.; George Samuel Wild, M. R. C. S. 

Eng., L. R. O. P. Edin.; and Vitruvius 

M. R. O. S. Eng., I. S. A. 

. 17 ee (D. Hy.) .- Robert Ayton Dunn, M. D., B. S., 

Hy. Durh. 

Bac in Medicine (. B.). — Christopher Osmond Bodman, 
M. R. C. S., L. R. O. P., University College, Bristol; Edleston Harvey 
Cooke, St. Toomas’s Hospital; Frank Aaron Davies, Mason College, 
Birmingham; George Oswald Morrell Dickenson, Richard Henry 


L. 
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Dix, and Henry Eggleston, Sollee of Medicine, Newcastle upon- 
Tyne; Henry Reginald Ellis, M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital; Joseph James French, Charles Thomas 
Holmes, Maurice Jacobs, John Macfadyen, John Robert Mitchell, 
and Eliot Swainston, College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 
William Johnston Symes, University College, Sheffield; and John 
Obarles Velenski. St. George's Hospital and College of Medicine, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Bachelor in Surgery (B.S.).—Christopher Osmond Bodman, M. R. C. S., 
L. R. C. P., University College, Bristol; Edleston Harvey Cooke, 
St. Thomas's Hospital; Frank Aaron Davies, Mason College, 
Birmingham ; George Oswald Morrell Dickenson, Richard Henry 
Dix, Henry Eggleston, Joseph James French, Charles Thomas 
Holmes, Maurice Jacobs, John Macfayden, and Eliot Swainston, 
College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; William Johnston 
Symes, University College, Sheffield; and John Charles Velenski, 
St. George's Hospital and College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne. 

Bachelor in Hygiene (B. Hy.).— Henry Edward Davison, N. B., 
B. S. Durh., M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond. 

Diploma in Public Health (O. P. H.). Arthur John Collis, M. A., M. B., 
1.8. Camb.. M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P., and Sydney Duke Turner, 
M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P. 


At the third examination for the degree of Bachelor in 
Medicine held at the College of Medicine, Newcastle - upon - 


Tyne, in April the following candidates satisfied the 
examiners :— 


Second-class Honours.—Sydney Duke Turner, M. R. C. S.. L. R. C. P., 
St. Thomas's Hospital; George Mack, College of Medicine, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne; and Harry Carlile Sturdy, M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., 
Guy’s Hospital. ; 

Pass List.—stanley Cornell Clapham, M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., Guy's 
Hospital; Mary Evelyn De Rusett, College of Medicine, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne ; Alice Maud Dodd and Mary Jane D'Vaz, London 
School of Medicine for Women; William Robert Davidson Daglish, 
College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Evelyn John Evatt, 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland; Henry Wallace Furnivall, 
James Herries Graham, James Alfred Giles, Arthur Hines, Leonard 
Montgomery Markham, Ernest Edward Norman, and Robert 
William Nevin, College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Michael 
Joseph Quirke, Mason College, Birmingham; Carl Anders Ryman, 
St. George's Hospital; Alfred Reid, Guy's Hospital; Ralph 
Stuart Renton, College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Robert 
Walker, M. R. O. S., L.R C.P., St. Bartholomew's Hospital; and 
Hugh Widdas, College of Medicine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


RoYAL COLLEGES OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 
OF EDINBURGH AND FACULTY OF PHYSICIANS AND SUR- 
GEONS OF GLASGOW.—At the April sittings of the Conjoint 
Board, held in Glasgow, the following candidates passed the 
respective examinations :— 


First Examination, Five Years’ Course.—Bertram H. Watch, Ander 
son's College; John Watson (with distinction) and Thomas William 
Roberts, St. Mungo's College; and Ian Campbell and Thomas 
Edward Flitcroft, Anderson's College. 

First Examination. Four Years’ Course.—William Pritchard Airey, 
Anderson’s and St. Mungo’s Colleges; John Charles Grant, New- 
castle; St. Clair G. Ballenden, Mason College, Birmingham ; Lewis 
Edward Jarrett, Owens College, Manchester; and EAwin A. Shanks, 
Glasgow University and Anderson’s College. 

Secon Examination, Five Years’ Course.— William George 
Macdonald, St. Mungo's College; John Bertram L. S. Scott, 
Owens College; Albert Edward Griffith, Catholic University 
School of Medicine; Richard Lewis, University College, Liver- 
pool. and Anderson’s College; James Walsh, Edinburgh Schools; 

imothy Foley, Queen’s College, Cork; Charles A. Bruce-Whyte, 
Edinburgh Schools; Evan Owen Roberts, St. Mungo's College: 
Gerald W. Smithwick, Melbourne University; and Thomas Russell, 
University College of Medicine, Newcastle. 

Second E.xcamtnation, Four Years’ Couwrse.—Herbert Davis Pitt, 
Mason University College; William Pritchard Airey, Anderson’s 
and St. Mungo’s Colleges; John Dunlop, Edinburgh Schools ; 
Michael Lyons, Queen’s College, Cork; and Angus Macleod, 
Edinburgh University. 

Third Exzamination.—John Reaside Smith, Anderson's College (with 
distinction); John ee ie St. Munyo’s College; Terence 
Aloysius Welch, Owens College; William Henry Duncan, Ander- 
son's College and Glasgow University; Kennedy Jos. O'Brien. 
Edinburgh School; Harry Miller Roberts, St. Mungo’s College; 
Thomas Ernest Harty, Queen’s College, Cork; John William 
Isbister, St. Mungo's College; Archibald MacMillan, Auderson's 
College (with distinction); Anthony H. Corley, Queen’s College, 
Belfast; Hugh Williams, St. Mungo’s College; Louis Edward 
Staynes, Westminster Hospital; and Hugh De Mels, Ceylon 
Medical College. 

Final Examination (and admitted Licentiates of the three Coviperating 
Colleges).—John Campbell Douglas, St. Mungo's College (with 
honours); Thomas Blane Adam, Anderson's and St. Mungo's 
Colleges; David Speld C. Reid, Anderson’s College; Helen Sinclair 
Macdonald, London School of Medicine for Women and Queen 
Margaret College ; W. Airlie Ogilvy, St. Mungo's College; John 
Thomas Moore, Dublin Schools; Sydney S. Menzies, London 
Schools and Mason University College; Arthur Harold Wilson, 
Mason University College; Matthew O'Halloran, Edinburgh; 
Gangakanta Nag, Medical College, Calcutta; Alexander Fraser 
Jack, St. Mungo's College; Owen Felix M‘Carthy, Queen’s College, 
Cork; Sidney Gerald Gomes, Ceylon Medical College; and William 
Mason, Anderson's College. 


BRIS roll. Youna PEOPLES ANTI-SMOKING 
LEAGUE.—This society was established last June on the 
occasion of a visit by Dr. Edmunds of London to the higher 
grade schools of the Bristol School Board. In November 
Dr. Martin of Manchester visited 25 other board schools and 


addressed the children and pupil teachers on the evils of 
cigarette smoking. As a result of these visite nearly 
2000 young people, mostly boys, have signed the anti- 
smoking pledge. Notbing but sympathy can be felt for a 
movement which seeks to put down smoking amongst boys 
of tender age. 


Barry HOSPTTAL.— Mr. G. Neale, L. R. C. P. & 8. 
Edin.. J. P., Mr. P. J. O'Donnell. L. R. C. S. Irel., and Mr. 
P. A. Kelly, L. R. C. P. Edin., L. R C. S. Irel., have been elected 
medical representatives on the town hospital committee by 
the Barry District Council. 


PRESENTATION TO A MEDICA MAx.— On 
April 25th in the Reading-room, Kerry, North Wales, Mr. 
Frederick Wilson, M.B. . Was presented by the members 
of the St. John Ambulance Association, Kerry, with a silver 
spirit flask as a slight token of appreciation of his instructive 
lectures to the class on first aid. 


MepicaL MAdISTRATES.— The following gentle- 
men have been appointed magistrates for New South Wales 
by His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor :—Malcolm L. 
Cameron, M.D., Ch.M. Canada, of Clarence River; Henry 
Wm. Devlin, M. R. C. P. Irel., of St. Asnot’s, Miller-street, 
North Sydney; Thomas Carson Fisher, M.D. Dub., of 
Bolvral; Frank St. B. Gaden, L. R. O. P., L.R.C.8. Edin., 
L. F. P. S. Glasg., of Grenfell; William Irwin, M. B., M. S. 
Glasg., of Singleton; James Kearney, L. K. Q. C. P., L. R. C. S. 
Irei., of Parramatta ; George P. Lambert, M. 8., of 
Berrfma ; Alexander John Park, M.B., C.M. Edin., of 
Narrabri; and John St. Clair Gunn, M.B., C.M. Glasg., of 
Marlborough, New Zealand, for that colony. 


MEDICO - P8YCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — The 
spring meeting of the South-Eastern Division of this associa- 
tion was held at the City of London Asylum, Dartford, on 
April 25th, when 22 members were present. In the morning a 
visit was paid to the asylum, upon which the Corporation of 
London have spent £80,000 during the last two or three years. 
A luncheon followed, after which the general meeting was 
held, when Dr. Ernest White, the medical superintendent of 
the asylum and divisional secretary. read a paper upon the 
Remodelling of an Old Asylum and Dr. Arthur Patterson one 
upon an Analysis of 1000 Consecutive Admissions into the 
City of London Asylum from Jan. lst, 1892, to Dec. 3lst, 
1899. In the evening the members and visitors dined 
together at the Café Monico, Piccadilly-circus, W. 


THE LATE Mr. E. H. CROGRAN.— Mr. Edward 
H. Croghan, who died at Cape Town abont a month ago after 
a long illness, had been for many years a well-known medical 
practitioner in several South African towns. It was very 
early in the eighties ” that he first arrived in South Africa 
and he settled in Kimberley, where he was in a year or two 
joined by his brother Mr. John Croghan. When the gold 
mines of the Rand rendered that district populous Mr. E. H. 
Croghan removed there from Kimberley and established a 
lucrative practice which he carried on as long as British 
subjects were allowed to remain. When the nurses of the 
Johannesburg Hospital were ordered to leave the town he 
accompanied them on their journey to Durban and was then 
appointed surgeon-captain to the Imperial Light Infantzy. 
In a few weeks he was made surgeon-major, but in January 
the state of his health made it necessary for him to apply 
for leave of absence. Mr. Croghan was an enthusiastic Free- 
mason and his name is perpetuated by the E. H. Croghan 
Lodge. He leaves a widow and two sons. 


THE YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL SocIETY. 
The spring meeting of this society was held at the Queens 
Hotel, Leeds, on Friday, April 27th, when the President, 
Mr. M. Robinson, of Barnsley presided. It was decided to 
appoint Mr. J. McKinna of Huddersfield to represent the 
society at the Conference of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health to be held in Aberdeen in August. Mr. H. G. Bowes 
of Leeds read a paper on Diseases of Animals Communicable 
to Man.” Mr. Bowes condemned the existing system under 
which each local authority was at liberty to adopt its own 
rales dealing with tuberculosis. What they wanted was 4 
uniform method of dealing with the matter by a central 
authority such as the Board of Agriculture. Adverting © 
the question as to who were best qualified to inspect meat 
he said he thought the veterinary surgeon the most 
competent. The meat inspector was the most cosmopolitan 
of men—local authorities apparently vying with each otber 
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in obtaining the least competent. e towns, at any rate, 
oght to follow the example of Edinburgh and Manchester in 

veterinary surgeons as meat inspectors. Mr. 
Bowes also dealt with the subjects of anthrax, glanders, and 


bydrophobia. 

On Tuesday, April 24th, Mr. John S. Crone, 
LR. O. P. I., J.P., of Kensal Lodge, Kensal Rise, was unani- 
wously elected chairman of the Willesden District Council 
fe the ensuing year. 


Parliamentary Intelligente. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 26TH. 


Vaccination in the St. Pancras Workhouse. 


Mr CHANNING asked the President of the Local Government Board 
whether his attention had been called to the action of the medical 
oficer of St. Pancras Workhouse in insisting on re-vaccinating 
children or young persons between 10 and 14 years of age with- 
out sny application by them or their parents to the medical 
officer to revaccinate ; and whether this procedure was in accordance 
with the Vaccination Order of October, 1898, having regard to the 

e of Section 3 of Schedule 2 of that Order.—Mr. OHAPLIN 
ed: I understand from the medical officer of the workhouse that 
in the great majority of cases the consent of the parents is obtained, but 
that there are some instances where this consent is not obtainable—as, 
for example, when the parents are dead or are insane or have deserted 
thelr children. I am not, however, fully informed of the practice of 
the medical officer in the matter referred to, but I find that the visiting 
committee of the workhouse have appointed a sub-committee to inquire 
generally into the practice of the medical officer as regards vaccination 
ind revaccination and I have requested that a copy of the report of 
this sub-committee may be forwarded to me. On receipt of it I will 
consider whether any action on my part is necessary. 


Expenditure under the Vaccination Act. 

Mr. CHANxNGO asked the President of the Local Government Board 
vhether he would consent to a return showing the expenditure out of 
the rates of the boards of guaran in each union of Bngland and 
Wales in respect of vaccination in the year preceding the commence- 
ment of the Vaccination Act and in the year succeeding the commence- 
ment of that Act.—Mr. CHAPLIN replied: Particulars of the expenditure 
out of the rates in respect of vaccination in each financial year are given 

- inthe local taxation returns relating to that year and under these 

;  ireumstances it does not seem to me necessary or desirable that a 
special return involving a great amount of labour such as that suggested 
by the hon. gentleman should be given. 


The Pollution of the River Lee. 

Mr. SrzapMaN asked the First Lord of the Treasury whether, having 
tegard to the state of the river Lee and the complaints which had been 
made with regard thereto by the various local authorities through 
whore districts the river runs, he was prepared to take the necessary 
stepe for obtaining the re-appointment of the Select Committee on the 

Rivers Pollution (River Lee) which sat in 18£6, and recommended that, 

in consequence of the dissolution of Parl am nt in that year, they 

i should be appointed on the assembling of the next Parliament to con- 

. sider their report on the evidence seas taken, and, if desirable, to 

further evidence.—Mr. BALFOUR replied: I understand that the 

view of the Local Government Board is that, as there is a Bill now 

before Parliament which has passed the Committee stage of this 

House to reconstitute the Lee Conservancy Board, the time does not 
eem opportune for appointing a Select Committee on the subject. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27TH. 


The Edinburgh and St. Andrews Universtties Vacancy. 
At this sitting of the House a writ was issued for the election of a 
15 to represent the Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
the room of the late Sir William Priestley. 


MONDAY, APRIL 30TH. 


Plague Regulations in India. . ; 
8 MacLEAN asked the Secretary of State for India whether since 
maa gue riot took place at N the regulations had been 
and the compulsory removal of plague-stricken patients to 
theta bad been sooline. and why this change was not made before 
out.—Lor ied: 
inf mé iby EORGE HAMILTON replied: The Viceroy has 


West Provinces 


an 
that had bine 
tions and Governor 15 issued a 
on Ap th (five 
eben oa a business was resumed.” I have received no further informa- 
8 e subject of the hon. members question and I do not expect 
Wla any until detailed reports on the occurrences reach me.— Mr. 
replied: T ere the regulations modified ?—Lord GEORGE HAMILTON 
* 4 cannot answer that but they were not withdrawn. 


Deaths from Carbolte Acid. 


Bir Joux Lew. 

the G asked the Home Secretary if he had observed that 
had greatly ane Registrar-General show that the scheduling of poisons 
or 85 nished the number of fatalities from their accidental 
aa and hed not interfered with the use of potent poisons, 
while frei en e and potassium cyanide, for industrial purposes, 
ties from © report for 1898 recently issued it appears that the 
Carbolic acid alone number 206, being nearly as many 


as for the whole of the scheduled poisons; whether he was aware 
that since he stated last session that the Privy Council were 
prepared to eonsider whether carbolic acid could be advantageously 
dealt with in some way but could not take any step except on the 
resolution of the Pharmaceutical Society, the council of that society 
bad passed a resolution declaring that carbolic acids in crystals, com- 
mercial carbolic acid, and liquids containing more than 3 per cent. of 
3 were to be deemed poisons and added to the second part of 

chedule A of the Pharmacy Act; whether, although that resolu- 
tion was communicated to the Privy Council in July last, it had 
not yet sanctioned the resolution; and whether he would represent 
to the Privy Council the expediency of at once giving effect to it with 
the view of preventing many cases of suffering and death ?—Sir 
MaTTHEW WHITE RIDLEY replied : Without going in detail into the first 
paragraph of the question I think there is no doubt that the number 
of deaths caused by carbolic acid is deplorably great and shows that 
some remedy is desirable. I am informed that the Pharmaceutical 
Society have passed a resolution in the terms quoted by the hon. 
Member, but I must explain that the matter is by no means a wag 
one. It is, however, now under the active consideration of e 
departments concerned in consultation with the society with good 
prospects, I hope, of steps being taken in the direction desired.—Dr. 

ANNER: Shall we have a systematic return dealing with the whole 
mutter ?—Sir Matrogew WHITE RIDLEY replied: It is not a question 
that concerns my Department. I am really answering for the Privy 
Council and, as I understand, the question is moving forward. ; 

Tvrspay, May lst. 
Superannuation Allowances for Medical Officers of Health. 

On the motion of Dr. FARQUHARSON a Bill was introduced and read a 
first time "to amend the law relating to medical officers of health, 
inspectors of nuisances, and sanitary inspectors, and to provide for 
superannuation allowances to such officers and inspectors, and for con- 
tribution towards such allowances by such officers and inspectors, and 
make other relative provisions.” The Bill consists of 29 clauses and 
covers all the officers mentioned in the title by saying in the definition 
clause that the term “ officer of health” includes a medical officer of 
health, an inspector of nuisanoes, and a sanitary inspector under the 
Public Health Act, 1875, and the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, 
or either of them. On the subject of tenure of office the measure 
proposes that subject to the provisions of the Act every officer of health 
Shall hold office until he die, or resign, or be required by the local 
authority after attaining the age of 65 years to retire under the super- 
annuation provisions, or be- removed by the local authority with the 
consent of the Local Government Board, or be removed by that Board, 
or be proved to be insane by evidence which that Board shall deem suffi- 
cient. Provision is made for suspension from duty by the local e 
and for cases of tempo disability. The superannuation clauses se 
forth that every officer of health who shall become incapable of dis- 
charging the duties of his office with efficiency by reason of permanent 
infirmity of mind or body or of old age or who shall have completed 
an aggregate service of 40 years or who shall have attained the 
full age of 65 years shall be entitled to receive during life 
a superannuation allowance. The officer who has served for 10 
years but leas than 11 shall be entitled to an annual allowance equal to 
ten-sixtieths of the average amount of his salary during the previous 
five years, and it is proposa to add one-sixtieth for every additional 
year of service until the completion of a period of 40 years when the 
maximum allowance of forty-sixtieths shall be gran Provision is 
made for the officer to contribute annually a percentage amount of his 
salary and there are a number of other clauses in the Bill which the 
exigencies of space do not permit us to explain. 


Appointments, 


Successful applicants for Vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
others possessing information suitable for this column, are 
invited to forward to Tur Lancret Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, for publication in the next number. 


ARMSTRONG, J., L. R. O. P., L. R. O. S. Irel., has been appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Ballymahon Dispensary 
District in the county of rongona 

BoRTHWICK, THoMas, M.D., Oh. M. Edin., has been appointed Medical 

Officer for the City of Adelaide, Australia. 

Buca, A. HILL, M.A., M. B., O. M., M. R. C. S. Edin., has been appointed 
an Assistant Physician to the Leith Hospital. 

CARTER, STUART, L.D.S. (R,C.8. Eng.), has been appointed Honorary 
Assistant Dental Surgeon at the Royal United Hospital, Bath. 

OREkESMmAN, E. R., L. S. A. Lond., has been appointed Public 
Vaccinator for Chewton Mendip (Somerset), by the Wells Board of 
Guardians, vice G. O. Risdon, resigned. 

Cotman, H. H., L.S.A., has been appointed House Physician to the 
Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich. , 

CROMM ELIN, O. E., M.D. Cincinnati, has been appointed Government 
Medical Officer and Vaccinator at Campbelltown, New South Wales, 
vice C. N. Simons, resigned. 

CuLLinax, N., M.D. Brux., L. R. O. P., L. R. C. S., L. F. P. & S. Glasg., 

DIr: H., has been re-appointed Medical Officer of Health for Risca, 
on. 

Eason, JohN, M.B., C.M., M. R. O. P. Edin., has been sppointea an 
Assistant Physician and Registrar to the Leith Hospital. 

Eppisoy, F. R., M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P. Lond., has been appointed Senior 
Resident Medical Officer to the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s-inn- 


road. 

ELLIOTT, J., L. R. O. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., has been 
appointed Medical Officer for the Islandsbire Sanitary District of 
the Berwick-on-Tweed Union, vice J. Lambie, resigned. 

Ewina, S. A., L. R. O. P., L. R. C. S. Bdin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., D.P.H. Camb., 
M. R. O. S., has been appointed Health Officer to the Kanowna Local 
Board of Health, West Australia. 
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FaRRaNT, SAMUEL M. R. C. S., L. &. A.,, Surgeon-Licutenant-Colonel 
West Somerset Yeomanry, has been: appointed to take medical 
charge of the troops at Taunton. 

Fryyn, H. F., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Irel., has been appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Union of Dungarvan in 
the county of Waterford. 

Gass, R. B., M.B., C.M. Edin.. has been re-appointed Medical Officer of 
Health by the Heysham Urban District Council. 

GASTER, S., M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P. Lond., has been appointed Oasualty 
House Suon to the Royal Free Hospital, Gray's-inn-road. 

GILLIES, S, M.D. Lond., D.P.H. Camb., bas been appointed pro tem., 
toact as an Official Visitor to the Hospital for the Insane. Parra- 
matta and the Licensed House for the Insane, Cook's River, Sydney, 
New South Wales. 

HaDFIELD, P. HeEYwooD, M A., L. R. C. S. & P. Edin., L F.P. & S. Glasg., 
has been appointed Senior House Surgeon at the Stanley Hospital, 
Liverpool. 

HAMILTON, GRAEME, M.B., Ch.B. Edinburgh, has been appointed 
Senior House Surgeon to the Children’s Infirmary, Liverpool. 

HAWTHORNE, C. O., M.D.Glasg., M. R. C. P. Lond., has been appointed 
Assistant Physician to the Royal Hospital tor Children and Women, 
Waterloo Bridge-road, London. 

Joxks, T. E., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Urban District of Llangefni 

. and Rural District of Twrcelyn. 

KIRKPATRICK, STKWART, L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., L. F. P. & S. Glaag., 
has been appointed by the War Office as Civilian Medical Officer, 
and to take up his duties at Yurk— Home Service, 

Kris, H. G., B.A, M.B., B. Ch. Oxon., has been appointed House 
Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s-Inn-road. 

LAPRAIK, G., M.B., C.M. Glasg., bas been appointed a Public Vaccina- 
tor for the district of Thames, New Zealand. 

Lys, GEORGE, L. R. C. P., Lond., M. R. OC. S., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for the Bere Regis Sanitary District of the Wareham aud 
Purbeck Union, vice F. D. Lya, resigned. 

Mick NOR, W. J., M.B., C.M. Glasg., has been appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Biggar District, which com- 
prises the civil parishes of Biggar, Covington, and Thankerton, 
Crawford, Culter, Crawforcjohr, Libberton, Lamington, and 
Wandel, Symington, Wiston, and Roberton and Walston in the 
county of Lanark. 

MERRDIrEH, R. W. H., M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., has been appointed House 
Surgeon to the Seamen's Hospital, Greenwich. 

MULLEN, W. L., M. D., Ch. B. Melb., bas been appointed, pro tem, 
Acting Medical Superintendent of the Metropolitan Lunatio 
Asylum, Kew, Victoria, Australia. 

NoLAxSs, F., L. R. O. P., L. R. C. S. Irel., has been appointed Certifving 
Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Gorey Dispensary District 
in the county of Wexford. 

Ritcaiz, R. H., M.B., Ch. B. Melb., has been appointed Officer of 
Health tor the Shire of Arapnes, Victoria, Australia. 

Roserts, H. H., M.B., Oh. B. Edin., has been appointed Medical 
Officer to the Glanmour Foundry Workmen, Llanelly. 

RyaGatr, C. D. H.. L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., bas been appointed 
Government Medical Officer and Vaccinator at Wellington, New 
South Wales. 

STAPLETON, B. F., M. B., B. Ch., B. A. O. (T. C. DO.), has been appointed 
House Surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital, Gray's-Iun- road. 

STEFLL, J., M.B., Cb. M. Edin., has been appointed. pro tem., acting 
Medical Superintendent of the Yarra Bend Lunatic Asylum, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 

SrRATON, C. R., L. R. C. P., F. R. O. S. Edin., bas been re-appointed Medical 
Officer of Health by the Wilton Urban Sanitary Authority. 

TEAGUk, D. G. M., M.B., C.M. Elion, has been appointed Medical 
Officer of the Mount Garnet Hospital, Chiilagoe District, 
Queensland. . 

THain, L. L., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Medical Officer for the 
Kentchurch Sanitary District and the Workbouse of the Dore 
Union, vice W. M. Jennings, resigned. 

THWAITES, J. S.. M.B. Melb., has been appointed Officer of Health for 
the United Shire of Newham, Victoria. Australia. 

Wooprorng, R. E. II., L. R. C. P., Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed 

Á Medical Officer for the Third Sanjtary District of the Royston 
Union, vice J. G. Robertson, deceased. 


DO ucancies, 


For further Information regarding each vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (see Index). 


BIRMINGHAM GENERAL DispensaRy.—Tbree qualified Resident 
Locums for from two to three months’ consecutive engagement. 
Terms 4 guineas per week, with furnished apartments. 

BIRMINGHAM AND MIpLAND Eye HospitaL, Birmingham.—Assistant 
House Surgeon. Salary £60 per annum, with apartments and 
board. 

BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND FREE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 
Birmingnam.—Resident Medical Officer and a Resident Surgical 
Officer. Salary £60 each per annum with board, washing, and 
attendance in the hospital. 

Borovan HosritaL, Bootle, Liverpool.—Senfor Resident Medical 
Officer. Salary £100 per annum, with board, &c. 

CARDIFF INFIRMARY.—Assistant House Physician for six months. 
Salary at the rate of £50 per annum, with board, washing, and 
apartments. 

OARLISLE DIsPpeNsaRy.—House Surgeon. Salary £130 per annum, with 
apartments (not board). 

CaILpREN's HOSPITAL. Nottingham.—House Surgeon (non-resident) 
for six months. Salary at the rate of £100 per annum. 

City ASYLUM, Nottingham.—Second Assistant Medical Officer, un- 
married. Salary £150, with board, apartments, aud washing. 


City or GLAS OW Fever Hosrirat.—Physician Superintendent at 
the Belvedere Hospital. Salary £400 per annum, with house 
accommodation, board, and attendance. Applications to Mr. J 
Lindsay, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

OLAYTON HOSPITAL AND WAKEFIELD GENERAL DISPENBARY, Wak 
ficld.—Senior House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary (during the wa 
£150 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

County ASYLUM, Rainhill, near Liverpool.—Assistant Medical Office r 
to act as Locum Tenens for about four months during the summer. 
Salary £3 3s. per week, with furnished apartments and board. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ASYLUM, Garlands, Carlisle — 
Junior Assistant Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £130 a year 
rising to £150, with board, residence, &c. i 

DENBIGHSHIRE INFIRMARY, Denbigh — House Surgeon for 12 months, 
Salary £80, with board, residence, and washing. 

DUMFRIES AND GaLLOway ROYAL INFIRMARY, Dumfries.—House 
Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum, with board and washing. 

DUNDEE ROYAL INFIRMARY.- Resident Medical Assistant for six 
mon! hE Salary at the rate of £40 per annum, with board and 
washing. 

DURHAM Country ASYLUM, Winterton, Ferrybill.— Second Assistant 
Medical Officer. Salary £170 per annum, rising £10 annually, to 
£220, with rooms, board, laundry, and attendance. 

FARRINGDON GENERAL DI3PENSARY, 17, Bartljett’s-buildings, Holborn- 
circus, London.—Resident Medical Officer. Salary £120 per 
annum, with apartments, coals, gas, and attendance an permit 
to take resident pupils. 

GaTesiikaD Union.—Asaistant Resident Medical Officer for the Work- 
house. Salary £150 annum, with furniabed apartments, 
rations, and washing. Subject to superannuation deduction. 
Applications to the Union Clerk, Offices, Prince Consort-road, 
Gateshead. 

GENERAL INFIRMARY at Leeds.—House Surgeon for twelve months. 
Board, lodging, and washing provided. Also Resident Medica! 
9 Salary £100 per annum, with board, residence, and 
washing. 

HOSPITAL FOR DISKASES OF THE THROAT, Golden-square, London.— 
Senior Clinical Assistant. 

LONDON TEMPERANCE HOSPITAL. Hampstead-road, N.W.—Assistant 
Resident Medical Officer for six months. Honorarium given at the 
rate of 50 guineas per annum, residence in the hoepital, with board 
and washing. 

LOUGHBOROUGH AND DISTRICT GENERAL HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY, 
Loughborough.— Resident House Surgeon. Salary £1(0 per annum, 
with furnished rooms, attendance, and board. 

MANCHESTER CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, Pendlebury.— Medical Officer for 
the Dispensary of the above Institution. Salary £180 per annum. 
Applications to the Secretary, Children’s Dispeusary, Gartside 
street, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER Royal, Exx HospitaL.—Junijor House Surgeon. Salary 
270 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

MIDDLESEX HospiTaL, W.— Dental Surgeon. 

MILLER HOSPITAL AND ROYAL KENT DISPENSARY, Greenwich-road, 
8.B.—Junior Resident Medical Officer for six months. Salary at 
the rate of £40 per annum, with board, attendance, and washing. 

NORTHAMPTON GENKRAL INFIRMARY.—Qualitied Assistant to the House 
Surgeon for six months. Honorarium £25, with board, lodging, 
and washing. 

NortTH-WeEst LON DOW Hospital, Kentish Town-road.— Resident Medical 
Officer and Assistant Resident Medical Officer for six months. 
Salaries at the rate of £50 perannum each. 

NOTTINGHAM GENERAL DISPENSAaRY.—Assistant Resident Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary £140 per annum, all found, except hoard. 
PECKHAM Housg, Peckham.—Assistant Medical Officer. Salary £150 

per annum. 

POPLAR HOSPITAL FOR ACCIDENTS, Poplar, London.—Assistant House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £65 per annum, with 
board and residence. 

RoyaL Dgavon anD EXETER HospitaL, Exeter.— Assistant House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £100 per annum, 
with board, lodging, and washing. Also Junior Assistant House 
Surgeon for six months. Board, lodging. and washing provided. 

RoyaL HALIFAX INFIRMARY.—Third House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £50 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

RoyaL SourHgekN HosrrraL, Liverpool.—Second and Third House 
Surgeons. Salary 80 and CO guineas per annum. 

ST. Mary’s CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, Plaistow, E.—Assistant Resident 
Medical Officer for six months, unmarried. Salary £80 per annum, 
with board, residence, laundry, &c. 

SaLop INFIRMARY, Shrewsbury.—Asaistant House Surgeon for six 
mon uha, Balary at the rate of £40 per annum, with board and 
washing. 

SCARBOROUGH HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY.—Junior House Surgeon for 
six ponte: Salary £50 per annum, with residence, board, and 
washing. 

SOUTH DRVo AND East CORNWALL HOSPITAL, Plymouth.—Agsistant 
House Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £50 per 
annum, with board and residence, 

STOCKPORT INFIRMARY.—House Surgeon. Salary £100 per annum, 
with residence, board, and washing. 

BURREY County ABYLUM, Brookwood, near Woking.—Third Assistant 
Medical Officer, uomarried. Salary £120, rising £10 annually to 
£150, with board, lodging, attendance, and laundry. 

TEIGNMOUTH HOSPITAL, South Devon.—House Surgeon. Salary £0 
per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. £6 per annum 
allowed in lieu of stimulants. 

Tae CHIEF INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES gives notice of vacancies for 
Certifying Surgeons under tbe Factory Acts at Howden in the 
East Riding of the County of York, at Osmotherley in the North 
Riding of the County of York, at Southend’ in the County of Be, 
and at Selkirk, in the County of Selkirk. 

THREE COUNTIES ASYLUM, near Hitchin.—Second Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary commencing at £150 per annum, with 
board, apartments, washing, and attendance. 

Vicronia HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Queen’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W.— 
Resident Medical Officer for six months. Honorarium £25, with 
board and lodging in the hospital. Also Assistant Physieian to the 
Out-patients for two years. 


* 
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WiseworTH AND CLAPHAM UNION INFIRMARY, St: John'e-hill, near 
Qlapham-junction.—Junior Assistant Medical Officer for three 
months. Salary at the rate of £80 per annum, with board, lodging, 
and washing 


Torr DISPENS ARY.—Resident Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £110 
ayear, with board, lodging, and attendance. 

You Lusatic ASYLUM. Bootham, York.—Assistant Resident Medical 
Oficer. Salary £130 a year, with board, washing, and attendance. 


Births, Marriages, and Peaths. 


BIRTHS. 


CiRRUTHERS.—On Monday, April 30th, at 44, Oentral-hill, Norwood, 
the wife of S. W. Carruthers, M. D., of a daughter. 

C mim. On April 28th, at 75, Harley-street, Oavendish-square, W., 
me hal of W. Watson Cheyne, Esq., F. R. C. S., F.R.S., &., of a 

ugbter. 

Hortox-SMITH.—On April 27th, at Upper Wet bourne- terrace, W., the 
wife of Percival Horton-Smith, M. D, F. R. O. P., of a daughter. 

Masspey.—On May lst, at Harroch,“ Lightcliffe, Yorks, the wife of 
J. A Marsden, M. R. O. S., of a son. 

800 rr.- On April 26th, at Madeira House, Shanklin., I.W., the wife of 
W. Whitelaw Scott, L. R. O. S. I. L.K Q. C. P. I., of a son. 

Tnne —April 29th, at Amersham, Bucks, the wife of Frederic Senior 
Turner, M. R. O. S., L. R. C. P. Lond., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


bowx-DavIES—BuRTON.—On the 26th of April, at St. Mary's Church, 
Denbigh, by the Rev. J. A. Burton, cousin of the bride, assisted by 
the Rev. Dan Davies, rector, and H. Baton Thomas, senior curate, 
Wm. Lloyd Bowen-Davies, M. B. O. S. Bng., L. R. O. P. Loud., St. 
Asaph, second son of Wm. Bowen-Davies, Broad Oak House, 
Golden Grove, Carmarthen, to Harriette Alice, only daughter of 
Frederick Burton, G@waynynog, Denbigh, and Hopefield, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 

Burretr—Woop.—On April Bth, at St. John’s Church, Upper St. 
3 Alicroft Duffett, F. R. O. S., of Withy Holt, Sidcup, 
Kent, to Elizabeth Gertrude, daughter of Charles Wood, of Charles 
road, St. Leonards-on-Sea and Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. 


InIxT-MCKNL VI. —On April 25th, at St. John’s Church, Hensing 
ham, Cumberland, by the Rev. G. E. Gilbanks, M.A., of Abbey- 

Town, assisted by the Rev. W. H. Wilkinson, vicar of the parish, 
Harry Finley, M. D. Lond., of West Malvern, Worcestershire, to 
Lilian, elder daughter of the late John McKelvie of Whitehaven, 
and of Mrs. McKelvie, the Cross, Hensingham. 

Mur—HIHI.—On 1 25th, at St. George's Oburch, Hanover- square, 
N., Heury B. y, M. A., M. B. Camb., of St. Albans, to Ethel 
Mary, daughter of the late T. Rowland Hill. of Tunbridge Wells. 

NonxM—OREESR.— On April 25th, at St. M Abbot's, Kensington, 
Albert Norman, L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S., F.R.M.3., youngest son of the 
late James Norman, of Bast Southernhay, Exeter, to Julia Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of James Cheese, of Cornwall-gardens, 
South Kensington. 

Parxgn-OaTER—OLEMENT-SMITH.—On April 26th, at St. Luke's Church, 
Richmond, Alfred Parker-Cater, L.D.S., R. C. S. B., of St. Mary’s- 
grove, Stafford, to Charle, second daughter of Dr. Clement-Smith 
of Il Hall Torquay. 

RE.—On April 26th, at St. Leonard’s Ohurch, Newark, John 
Copeland Poole, M. R. C. S., of; Hampton Wick, to Margaret, 
Aton. 0 N fred of the late Rev. Frederick Swire, rector of 

of Appleton-gate. Newark. 

RUTHERFORD —Prion.—On ie 26th, at Christ Church, Gipey- hill, 
Alfred Ernest Raif Rutherford, M. R. O. S., L. R. O. P. London, of 
Upper Norwood, to Ellen Ada, youngest daughter of the late 
Edward George Prior of Balham. 

Suusn—Raz—On April 25tb, at the Marylebone Parish Ohurch, 
William Arthur Shann, M.B. Cantab., of Lowestoft, to Clara R. 
Rae, widow of Captain V. R. Rae (P.W.O.), West Yorkshire 

SazareER—WooLLEY.—On April 25th, at the parish church, Becken- 
pam, Plenderleith Shearer, M.B., of Ruddington, Notting- 

m, to Lilian Boyle, second daughter of T. Boyle Woolley, 
Selwood, Beckenham. 
ay, SUMMERS.—On April 26th, at St. Luke's Church, South- 
LECS by the Rev. O. G. Owen. nald Tuxford, M. R. O. S. Eng., 
5 P. » Second son of Dr. hur Tuxford, J.P., Boston, 

Warg second daughter of T. Summers, Southampton. 
bri dre p, HAVERS. — April 28th, at St. James's Church, Tun- 
LRO p le William Oharles Haultain Wroughton, M. R. O. S., 
Staff Go; 2 fourth ni of Canna uk 5 indian 
7 Rose Bdith, o u 0 e late J. O. ver 

Eeq., of Tra Grove, Oxon. y gh a 


DEATHS. 


CLARKE 
monia april 23rd, at 150, New Hall-lane, Preston, of pneu- 
NEw ay a short illness, J. K. Clarke, M. R. C. S., L. R. O. P. 
Anthony J April 23rd, at St. Martin's, Bowness, Windermere, 
.. RCE aa 
at Northle m rse 
obn Wiblin, F. R. C. S. Eng., in his 87th year. : ° 


J. A 
4 Of be, i8 charged for te insertion of Votocs of Births, 
Marriages, and Deathe. 


Hotes, Short Comments, and Anstoers 
to Correspondents. 


A CHAT WITH A OELEBRITY. 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent usa page from a periodical entitled Home 
Liſe and asks us what we think of it. Under the heading ‘‘Ohats 
with Celebrities we are introduced to a person named Ada S. Ballin 
who has a world-wide reputation as an authority on health.” Mrs. 
Ballin says that she has the names of 10,000 patients on her books and 
that her fee for consultation or treatment is one guinea though she 
makes a reduction for governesses or other poor women who have 
struggled for a living orin the case of servants.” It has been necessary 
owing to the number of persons who have “benefitted from her advice 
for her to move from her pretty home in —— Park to a more central 
position in ——, where she has, in the opinion of the writer of the 
article, the handsomest visiting- and consulting-rooms in London.” 
What we think of the whole thing is that it is the usual puff of a 
person living, and according to her own account living very comfort- 
ably, upon unqualified medical practice as a dermatological specialist. 


THE NEALE TESTIMONIAL FUND. 


THE following subscriptions have been received by Mr. MacAlister for 
this fund. It is proposed to close the list very shortly, and it is, 
therefore, earnestly hoped that those who intend to subscribe will 
send in their subscriptions to Mr. J. Y. W. MacAlister, 20, Hanover- 
square, without delay. Cheques should be made payable to “ Bearer” 
and crossed Neale Testimonial a/c, National Provincial Bank.“ 


2E 4. d. 


a 


£ s. 
Sir William Turner, Sir Bdwin Saunders... 1 1 
F.R.S. 888... 1 1 0| Mr. Herbert Allingham 2 2 
Dr. E. Wolfenden Collins 1 1 O Dr. J. Abercrombie... 1 1 
Mr. Thomas Bryant 3 3 0! Dr. Thomas Buzzard ... 2 2 
Dr. Amand Routh... ... 2 2 0 Mr. R. Olement Lucas . 1 t 
Dr. T. Stretch Dowse ... 3 3 0 Dr. A. P. Luff... ... .. 0 10 
Mr. W. Nutt Galton... 1 1 0 Dr. G. H. Savage... 1 1 
Mr. George P. Meld ... 2 2 0 Dr. Cooper Rose.. 1 1 
Dr. C. J. Cullingworth 2 2. 0 Dr. W. 8. Church .. .. 1 1 
Mr. E. Noble Smith ... 3 3 0 Mr. H. H. Clutton... . 1 1 
Dr. T. Clifford Allbutt, Lord Lister, P. R. 8. 5 0 
F. R. S. eee ene coe xy) 1 1 0 Dr. 0 J. f Macwhirter 
Mr. B. F. Cooper ... 010 6 Dunbar . 1 1 
K.... . „ 010 0 Mr. B. Unwin Berry ... 2 2 
Dr. G. Fielding Bland- Dr. T, D. Savill oes eee 0 10 
ere ooe 348 1 1 0 | Dr. Oharles Coates... eve 5 § 
Sir T Lauder Brunton, Dr. A. B. Carpenter. 1 1 
F. R. 8. . z 5 5 C Mr. C. R. B. Keetley .. 1 1 
Mr. R. J. Pye-Smith ... 1 1 0 Mr. Edward Wood... ... 0 10 
Eliz. Garrett Anderson, Dr. W. B. Cheadle... „ 1 1 
M.D. Paris 1 1 0| Mr. D'Arcy Power... ... 010 
Mr. Christopher Heath 1 1 O Mr. W. Adams Frost 2 2 
Mr. Henry Power. 1 1 0 Dr. A. Fraser. . 1 1 
Dr. Frederick T. Roberts 1 1 O | Dr. K. Grube... ... .. 21 1 
The Bristol Medical Dr. A. Donald... ... .. 010 
Library ... ee .. ~ 1 1 0 Dr. F. P. Weaver... . 1 1 
Sir Douglas Powell... ... 2 2 0 Dr. W. Allen Sturge ... 1 1 
Mr. Malcom Morris. 1 1 0 Hr. S. J. Sharkey. . 1 1 
Sir William Broadbent. Dr. E. Clifford Beale ... 1 1 
F.R.S. 88S. 5 8 0 Mr.T. Holmes... ... .. 1 1 
Dr. F. WaPavy, F.R.S. 2 2 0 Dr. G. Sims Woodhead... 1 1 
Mr. A. Pearce Gould 1 1 0 | Dr. James Little 22 
Mr. Alban Doran. 1 1 0 r. G. Anderson 
Dr. Sidney Martin,- Oritchett æ. œ 2 2 
° eee eee ose eee 1 1 0 Mr. W. H. Bennett eee 2 2 
Sir Thomas Smith... .... 1 1 O | Dr. P. Horrocks ... ... 1 1 
Dr. J. Ford Anderson... 1 1 00 Dr. F. de Havilland 
Dr. J. Moorhead ... . 1 1 0 Hall Se Stiga: Guu. Seal, Lk uk 
Dr. W. P. Herringham... 1 1 0 Mr. H. G. Howse... .. 3 3 
Dr. A. Fox well 1 1 0 Dr. H. Pye Smith, 
Dr. Byrom Bramwell ... 5 0 0 R.» ²˙· 2 
Dr. Wharton Hood... 1 1 0| Mr. J. Adams Rawlings 0 5 
Dr. T. F. Chavasse , 1 1 O Dr. R. A. Gibbons. 1 1 
Mr. Edward Nettleship.. 1 1 00 Mr. John Ewens ... ... 0 2 
Dr. E. W. Goodall... 1 1 O Dr. A Haig. . 1l 1 
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TROPON AND PLASMON. 
To the Editors of THE Lancet. 


Sins,. Would you or any of your readers be kind enough to inform 
me as to the dietetic value of Tropon and “Plasmon,” and if they 
are genuine food-stuffs which is the better of the two ? 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

April 26th, 1900. O. H 


5% An analysts of tropon appeared in THE LANCET of June 18th, 1898 
Plasmon is described as a soluble proteid derived from milk.’ We 
have not yet submitted it to analysis.— Ep. L. 


THE ART OF OBSERVATION. ` 
LEADING men in all walks of life are frequently made the subject of 
anecdotes which are too often the product of the imaginative brain of 
the good story-teller, and medical men do not form exceptions to the 
general rule. We all know the story told of a well-known &o>tchman 
who on pointing out to his students the pathological significance of 
certain marks on a patient's teeth was somewhat startled when 
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the patient removed his false apparatus of mastication. Equally 
well known is the story of the professor who while pointing 
out the meaning of the unequal size of a patient’s pupils was 
discomfited on discovering that one eye was made of glass. 
The May issue of the Phonographic Record, in commenting on the 
mistake of a foreign professor who, on hearing that a patient suffering 
from bronchial catarrh was a musician, immediately told his students 
that here be had an illustration of the effects of blowing wind 
instruments, but subsequently found that the man only played a big 
drum, makes itself responsible for the following story. A French 
professor was demonstrating to the obstetrical class the presentation, 
remarking that he felt the eyes, nose, cheek bones, &c., and finishing 
up with, And now I pass my finger into the mouth, Voila *; with 
this the professor withdraws bis finger, which to the amusement of 
ithe students is seen to be covered with meconium. 


AN INCLUSIVE ANNUAL SUM TO COVER MEDIOAL 
ATTENDANCE FOR ACCIDENTS. 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. . 


Sırs.—I have lately been appointed surgeon to a large engineering 
works employing about 2000 hands. They have paid separately for each 
patient they sent me who sustained an accident at the factory, but 
they now want to make a regular fixed payment to avoid all trouble. 
I should be glad if any of your subscribers would give me any informa- 
tion as to what is the usual charge per head per man for accidents only 
as I do not quite know what to charge. I take it that a certain annual 
sum per head should be charged. Any information from any of your 
subscribers who hold similar appointments would be of great service. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


May lst, 1900. Aw OLD SUBSCRIBER, 


DAMAGES CLAIMED FOR ANTENATAL INJURIES. 


THE St. Louis Courter of Medicine, published in Missouri, U.S.A., 
states that the Supreme Court of Illinois has fecently handed down 
a decision in a peculiar case. It was that of an infant who claimed 
damages for a deformity alleged to have resulted from injury to the 
mother before its birth. The mother, while pregnant, was injured in 
an elevator accident at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, her left leg being 
caught and crushed. When the child was born, his left leg wae 
deformed. The hospital authorities settled with the woman for ber 
injuries, and then she brought suit in the child's name for 850,000 
damages for the deformity, which it was claimed was due to the same 
accident. The Court dismissed the suit on the ground that at the 
time of the accident the child could not be credited as a separate 
being capable of sustaining an action independently of the mother.” 


WANTED—A PISTOLS BILL. 


THE advocates of free shooting who objected to the Pistols Bill intro 
duced into the House of Commons some time back will be interested 
in a case which formed the subject of an inquest at the Banbury 
Infirmary on May lst. Shortly the story was that a boy named Hale 
had fired a toy pistol at another boy named Plummer with the result 
that the bullet entered Plummer's brain and he died. The jury in 
returning a verdict of Death from misadventure” added a rider pro- 
testing against the sale of pistols to children. We trust that their 
protest will have some effect. 


THE INEBRIATES ACT. 


Tae perennial difficulty which arises in cases coming under this Act 
found a fresh illustration in a charge heard before Mr. Hopkins 
at Lambeth Police-court on May lst. A young woman was 
charged with being drunk and disorderly, and the case had been 
adjourned in order that if possible a home might be found for her. 
It was stated that the London County Council has at present made 
arrangements with the managers of only two houses namely. that at 
Ashford for Roman Catholic women and that at Duxhurst for those 
who are not Roman Catholics. An application to Duxhurst had 
elicited the reply that the home was full. Mr. Hopkins, after 
remarking upon the inadequacy of accommodation, sent the prisoner 
to gaol for 14 dayv. The Inebriates Act is at present almost a 
dead letter, and the worst feature of the matter is that persons who 
are really suffering from an illness, albeit self-acquired, have to 
expiate their sin by the same process as have criminals, owing to 
there being no means to carry out the provisions of the Act. 


ee ee 


Consumptive—We published in Tae Lancet of Sept. 9th and 
Sept. 23rd, 1899, information concerning existing British open-air 
sanatoria for patients suffering from tuberculosis who are able to 
pay for their treatment. Most of these are in the open country and 
two are in the well-favoured town of Bournemouth. The east coast, so 
well known for its dry, bracing climate, possesses two and will soon 
have a third under the direction of Dr. Burton-Fanning. In the west of 
England there are two excellent establishments, on the Mendips and 
the Cotswolds respectively. Both of these are at a considerable 
elevation (for England) above the sea-level. Others are situated 
respectively on the edge of the New Forest, on the slopes of the 
Malvern. Hills, and on the Sussex moora, while yet another will shortly 
be opened on the pine-clad hills which look towards the Hindhead in 
Surrey. In Ireland a sanatorium has been recently started at 
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Rostrevor, but in Scotland, the pioneer in open-air sanatoria for the 
poor, we know of none for the middle and upper classes. Nearly all 
the existing British institutions have had to increase thelr accom- 
modation owing to the large demand for beds. Most of them have 
been greatly influenced by the methods of Dr. Walther of Nordrach 
in Germany. The fees payable vary from two to seven guineas per 
week, although we believe that a few beds for the middle classes can 
occasionally be had for less. Small fees can only be remunerative 
where the accommodation is very simple, unless electric lighting and 
other heavy items of expense are omitted. 


Inqutrer.—(1) The address of the Clinical Journal is 34, Welbeck-street. 
W., and that of Treatment, 11, Adam-street, Strand, W. O.; (O the 
address of the Deutsche Medicinische Wochenschrift is Berlin; (3) 
the name Kernig’s sign is given to the following phenomenon— 
ability to extend the thighs with ease when lying down but only 
with difficulty when sitting. 


G. P.—Our correspondent should read Vaccination Vindicated” by 
Dr. J. C. MeVail. The book is a complete exposure of the statistical 
sophistries of the leading anti-vaccinationists. The Jenner Society 
(bon. sec. Dr. Francis T. Bond, Gloucester) have some copies, we 
believe, for sale, price 56. 


Perylered. We see no reason why our correspondent should not please 
himself. How he should employ time that he can spare from his 
practice is a matter for his own consideration only, and he may be 
able to place his technical skill at the disposal of his brother 
practitioners. 


IL. G. P.—A coroner's duty is not only to hold inquests but also to 
decide if they ought to be held. Probably the coroner was in 
possession of information that in his opinion made it certain that 
the death was natural. 


M.P.—A radical cure might be performed. The Naval Medical Depart- 
ment publishes a list of the conditions which disqualify in which 
exact condition is not mentioned. 


Etiquette should be advised by his partner or by some practitioner of 
long standing in his neighbourhood. The custom varies in different 
districts. 


J. J. I.—We do not understand the question. Why does not our 
correspondent apply to the Apothecaries’ Hall, Blackfriars? 


E. E.—The address of the Medical Defence Union is 4, Trafalgar-square, 
London, W. ; secretary, Dr. A. G. Bateman. 


Dr. T. W. Hime.—The very large number of corrections prevent the 
insertion of the letter this week. 


H. D.—The Royal Meteorological Society, 70, Victoria-atreet, London, 
S. W. 


Comuntcations not noticed in our present issue will receive attention 
in our next. f 


ooo 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 
(Taken daily at 8.30 a.m. by Steward’s Insirwmenis. ) 
Tur Lancer Office, May 3rd, 1900. 


eee — — ut — _ — 
Barometer Direo- Solar | Maxi- 
Rais-| Radia | mum | Min | Wet Remarks st‘ 
Date, |teduced toj tion | fal | in | Temp. |Temp| Bulb. Bak T 
and 32° P. | Wind. Vaeno. o. 
— ſ— a — 3 —— 
April27| 2998 NNE . 98 63 3 | 4 47 Hazy 
r 28} 3013 | 8.B.| ... 78 54 41 40 44 Fins 
„ 29| 29°89 S. MW. 101 61 39 45 48 Cloudy 
„ 30| 29°75 w. |001| 72 67 47 62 53 Raining 
May 1| 203 W. O04 102 65 48 47 50 Cloudy 
„1 2| 296 W. we | 113 69 50 51 §6 | Cloudy 
„ 3| 29°49 S. W. .. | 100 68 50 50 63 Raining 


During the week marked copies of the following newspapers 
have been received: Scotsman, Western Matl (Cardif), Brighton 
Gazette, Belfast Evening Telegraph, Times of India, Pioneer Mail, 
Citizen, Builder, Architect, Liverpool Daily Post, Daily Argus 
Bristol Mercury, West Australian, Northampton Daily Chronicle. 
Yorkshire Post, Oswestry Advertiser, Leeds Mercury, Melbourne Leader, 
Birmingham Daily Post, Glasgow Herald, Nottingham Datly Express 
South Wales Daily News, Northern Datly Telegraph, Cork Herald. 
Toronto World, Santtary Record, Local Government Chronicle, 
City Press, Hertfordshire Mercury, Mining Journal, Oban Times, 
Horwich Chronicle, Ripley Advertiser, Loughborough Examtncts 
Bath Herald, Australasian Medical Gazette, Swansea Journal, Guy é 
Hospital Gazette, Surrey Advertiser, Buxton Chronicle, Isle of Wight 
Herald, Local Government Journal, Croydon Adveritser, Beverley 
Recorder, Sussex Daily Newe, Daily Telegraph, Montgomery County 
Times, Norfolk Standard, Carnarvon Herald, St. Bartholomew's Hor 
pital Journal, Southampton Times, Salisbury Times, Reading Mercury, 
Cc., cc. f ö 
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Mental Piarg for the ensuing Week. 


OPERATIONS. 


Samaritan (Gynecological, b 
(2 P.M.), Royal Ortho ic A P.M.) 

. dt. Northern Central (2.30 P. u.), West London (2. 

i Throat (2 P.. 

Tr (8th).—London (2 P. x.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. .), Guys 
(1.90 dog t. Thomas’s (3.30 P. c.), dlesex (1.30 P. .), West- 
minster P.m.), West ndon (230 P.M.) Universi 
2 P), St. George's (1 P. M.). St. Marys (I r. x.), St. Mar 

3 p. M.), P. M.). Metropolitan (2. 30 P. M.), London Throat 

a ry 0 oe 9 r . e 

p. Mu. and 6 P. A.), Royal Bar (3 P.M.) 
:  WEDNESD. —St. Bartholomew (1.30 P. X.), University College 
“cross 


AY (9th 
om P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. .), 
Gra St. Thomas's E on) ee (2 Pa}, 58 


George's (Ophthalmic 1 P. M.), St. N National Ortho- 
O A. M.). 89 Peter's (2 P. M.), tan (2.50 oe oe 
5 est- 


Oth).—St. Bartholomew (1.30 P. M.), St. Thomas's 


) University College E. M.), St. 
Middlesex 


FRIDA 
Si Thomas s (3.30 P. M.), Guys pee P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P..), Chari 
4 cross (3 P..). St. (IP. M.). 8 so i P. M.), St. 
Ophthalmic 10 A. x.), Cancer (2 P. .), Chelsea (2 
30 P. M.), West London (2.30 
Throat (2 P. xd. and 6 P. M.). 
SATURDAY (12th).—Royal Free (9 A. u. and 2 P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 p. x.). 
St. Thomas's ( Piper Tondon © cg aa 1 (9.15 A. M. 
Charing-cross (2 P. M. tyes (1 P. M.), Mary's (10 P. x.). 
london Throat (2 F. .). a 
At the Royal Eye Hospital (2 P. M.), the Ro London Ophthalmic 
3 (0 AM.), the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 P. M.), and the 
: Catral London Ophthalmic Hospitals operations are performed daily. 


SOCIETIES. 


yt MOMDAY (?th)—Socrery or ARTS. -8 P.M. Prof. V. Lewes: The 
Incandescent Gas Mantle and its Use. (Cantor Lecture.) 
ODONTOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN (40, Leicester-square, 
Me W.C.).—7 p.m. Council Meeting. 8 p.m. Casual Communications :— 
Mr. H. Baldwin, Mr. J. A. Fothergill, and Mr. W. R. Acland, 
Adjourned Discussion on Mr. J. F. Colyer’s paper on the Treatment 
0 of Superior Protrusion. 
OTOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM (11, Ohandoe-street, 
Ca square, W.).—4.30 p.m. Cases will be shown by Mr. F. O. 
Abbott, Mr. O. A. Ballance, Mr. A. Cheatle, Mr. C. H. Fagge, Dr. 
D. Grant, Dr. Macoaughton-Jones, Prof. U. Pritchard, Dr. H. 
Tiley, and Mr. E. N abe A discussion will be held on oases 
shown. Specimens will be shown and Notes of Cases read by Dr. 
Vi Jobson Horne, Dr. Macnaughton-Jones, Dr. W. Milligan, and Prof. 
U. Pritchard. The discussion will follow each item. 
s TUESDAY (8th).—Rovat MEDICAL AND OHIRURGICAL Society (20, 
uare, W.).—Address: Mr. F. Treves and Mr. O. Dent: 
ve Wounded in the Present War (illustrated by lantern). Sir 


P. M.), 
P. M.), London 


1. 

Z eT. will speak. 

~ THURSDAY (10th).—BRITISE GYNÆOOLOGIOAL Socrery (20, Hanover- 

„ ` Quare, W.).—specimens will be shown y Dr. W. Walter, Dr. W. 

3 Ramsay, Dr. A. Giles, Mr. F. Edge, and Mr. F. Jordan. Papers: 
Dr. H. Bnow: Notes of Two Cases of Vagino-rectal Excision for 

< Cancer.—Mr. R. Morison: Some New Methods of Pelvic Operations 


in the Female. 
AtvnoLogicat Soctery or LONDON ql, Chandos-street, W.).— 

V Pp. M. Pathological Evening. Dr. W. Barrett: Subdural Blood 
>  Oyt.—Dr. F. E. Batten: Oyst in Seventh Post-spinal Ganglion 
pees with Subcutaneous Hemorrhages following Distribution 
Sime Root.—Dr. lee Changes in the Cells of the Third and 
8 Nuclei from a Case of Oph oplegia Externa. And other 


ens, 
wat th)—Oxmicat Society er Lonpon (20, Hanover-equare, 
Can 30 P.M. Papers: —Dr. F. E. Batten and Dr. Prickett: A 
. Acute Encephalitis in a Child following Influenza.—Mr. 
4 rept Three Oases of Choledochotomy.—Mr. Bland-Sutton: On a 
: in which a Gall-stone impacted in the Duodenal Orifice of the 
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A Clinical Lecture 


PTOSIS OF THE LIVER AND THE 
“FLOATING LOBE.” 


By FREDERICK TREVES, F. R. C. S. Exd., 


SURGEON EXTRAORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN; CONSULTING 
SURGEON TO THB LONDON HOSPITAL. 


GENTLEMEN,—I propose to deal this afternoon with the 
condition known as ptosis of the liver and with that 
strange tumour which is a phase of this ptosis and which has 
been styled the floating lobe.” These abnormalities of the 
liver are not common, but they are of interest inasmuch as 
they produce “ abdominal tumours” which have been the 
source of no little confusion in diagnosis and have been the 
subject of questionable methods of treatment. 


DEFINITIONS. 


By ptosis of the liver is meant a sinking down or dropping 
of the liver in the abdominal cavity. The displacement is 
such that the gland leaves its position under the dome of the 
diaphragm and becomes in extreme cases apparently free in 
the peritoneal space. The terms ‘' prolapse of the l{ver” 
and ‘dislocation of the liver have been applied to this con- 
dition and little exception can be taken to the phrases. The 
abnormality is, however, not fitly expressed by the terms 
“moveable,” ‘‘ wandering,” or floating liver. The liver 
is normally moveable and in ptosis of the organ the 
increase in mobility is quite secondary and subordinate 
to the change in situation. The liver in these cases 
can, moreover, hardly be said to float as does the 
kidney in an allied condition nor is its range of 
unusual movement such as to allow it to be compared to 
the ‘‘ wandering ” spleen. In ptosis of the liver it is assumed 
that the prolapeed organ is sound or is at least free from 
gross disease and also that it has not been displaced by 
mechanical means such as by deformity of the spine or 
thorax or by pleuritic effusion or the like. In fact, in 
hepatoptosis a liver practically sound has left its place under 
the ribs and is discovered as a free abdominal tumour in 
the belly cavity. l 

The floating lobe” represents a condition which is 
quite distinct from the simple ptosis or state of prolapse 
which has just been defined. In the case of the ‘ floating 
lobe the main body of the liver need not have sunk 
downwards and the upper limit of hepatic dalness need 
not be other than normal. A portion of the right lobe 
of the liver bas, however, become projected downwards 
in the form of a large tongue-like appendage. This 
unusual lobe hangs down in the right flank and readily 
reaches to the iliac crest or passes well into the right 
iliac fossa. It is suspended like a massive apron in front 
of the kidney. It gives rise to the suggestion that the 
liver has been partly molten and that a portion of the 
softened mass on its heavier side had slid down until 
arrested by some process of solidification. To this or 
local ptosis of the liver have been applied the terms “floating 
lobe,” appendicular or linguiform lobe,” and. Reidel’s 
The condition is often associated with some sinking 
down of the whole organ or some tilting down (mouvement 
de bascule) of the right portion of it. 

It may here be said that the first clinical description of 
ptosis of the liver appears to have been given by Cantani? in 
1865. He uses the term il fegato ambulante.” The litera- 
5 = 8 pr 3 very copious and 

e one na collected 80 repor 
ree 3 

esirable to deal first with ptosis of the entire 
liver and then with the peculiar deformity known as the 
floating lobe. 


1 Prepared for delivery at the London Hospital during the last winter 


2 Annali Universali di Medicina, Milano, 1865, p. 373. 
85 Les Ptoses Visoérales, Paris, 1899, p. 625. Among other monographs 
im ce may be mentioned those of Faure, L Appareil Suspen- 
1 Foie, Thèse de Paris, 1892; by Landau, Die Wanderleber, Berlin, 
end by Terrier and Auvray, Le Foie Mobile, Revue de Chirurgie, 


„p. 621. 
No. 4002. 


MEANS BY WHICH THE LIVER 18 SUSPENDED. 


Without going into anatomical detail it is well to take a 
brief note of the position of the liver and of the means 
whereby it is retained in place. 

The upper limit of hepatic dulness is represented in the 
mammary line by the fifth rib, in the mid-axillary line by 
the seventh rib, in the scapular line by the ninth rib, and 
posteriorly by the eleventh rib. The dulness along this line 
of limitation is not absolute. Absolute dulness will be repre- 
sented in the mammary line during quiet breathing by the 
sixth rib ; on forced inspiration this line of dulness descends 
to the seventh rib. The lower limit of dulness corresponds in 
the mammary line about with the costal margin, in the 
axillary line to the tenth inte , and in the scapular line 
to the twelfth rib. On deep inspiration the lower margin of 
the liver on the right side appears to descend from an inch 
to an inch and a half. 

The means by which the liver is supported are the follow- 
ing. 1. By the ligaments of the organ. The tion of 
these need not be described, but considering that the average 
weight of the liver is between 50 and 60 ounces one is struck 
with the fact that these structures appear feeble and some- 
what inadequate for their work. 2. By intra-abdominal 
tension as bias recap by the resistance of the anterior 
abdominal on the one hand and the gastro-intestinal 
mass on the other. This mass tends to force up the under 
surface of the liver and to prevent its tilting either in an 
antero- or or Jateral direction. When the viscera are 
removed and the body is erect there is a tendency for the 
inferior or anterior border of the liver to nod forwards and 
for the heavy right lobe to tilt downwards. The important 

that a well-developed and muscular abdominal wall 
plays in the support of the liver can be appreciated when it 
is compared with the relaxed, flabby, and pendulous parietes 
met with in the “wallet belly” or ventre en besace. 
3. Possibly by intra-hepatio tension. Glénard and Siraud “ 
injected water into the veins of the liver ina cadaver. The 
increase thus produced in the volume of the organ showed 
itself by the straightening of the under concave surface, 
which became even convex, by the projection forwards and 
upwards towards the anterior abdominal parietes of the 
anterior edge of the liver, and by the lowering of this margin 
below the costal margin while the upper line of hepatic 
dulness became raised. It bas been noted in support of the 
view suggested by these experiments that in cases of chronic 
congestion of the liver even with flaccid abdominal walls the 
anterior edge of the gland will often keep in place well. 4. 
Above all by the vena cava. There is no doubt but that this 
great vessel, with its firm hold of the liver on the one hand 
and its close connexion with the aorta and vertebral column 
on the other, represents the most substantial means whereby 
the liver is suspended. This fact has been fully demon- 
strated by Faure and Landau.“ Faure, indeed, says that the 
liver is appended to the vena cava as the heart is to the 
great vessels, and that the pedicle of the liver is the vena 
cava. The hold that this great vein bas upon the organ is 
very evident in removing the liver in an ordinary post- 
mortem examination. 


THE MANNER OF THE DOWNFALL. 


The ptosis of the liver may be of any degree. In the 
slightest forms the anterior border on the right side will 
project an inch or two inches below the costal margin. In 
the most extreme type the whole gland appears, on super- 
ficial examination, to have dropped from its place and to be 
loose in the abdominal cavity. The liver, however, even in 
the extreme cases, is not so free from its connexions as may 
at first seem. If the organ moves from its place it can move 
only in one direction —viz., downwards. It does not, how- 
ever, sink bodily downwards with the inclination of its 
surfaces unchanged. The attachments of the liver become 
relaxed, but they do not all yield to the same degree. The 
most potent means of attachment of the gland is, as already 
stated, the vena cava. It thus happens that in ptosis of the 
liver the posterior surface or border of the organ moves the 
least. The movement of the liver in its downfall can be best 
appreciated by imagining it to be suspended from the spine 
by its somewhat narrow posterior surface at the site of the 
fossa for the vena cava. The anterior part of the liver nods, 
as it were, forwards. The sharp anterior border becomes 
lower and lower, the upper and convex surface becomes more 


4 Lyon Médicale, June and July, 1895. 
In the monographs referred to in Note 3. 
T 
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and more anterior, and the under surface looks more and 
more backwards. The liver, indeed, has been rotated 
forwards (mouvement de bascule), about a transverse axis 
passing through the posterior part of the gland. l 

Moreover, if the vena cava be regarded as a pedicle of the 
liver or as a pivot for rotation it will be noticed that the 
heavier part of the organ lies to the right of the fossa for 
the vein. Thus it happens that the liver makes a mourement 
de bascule about an antero- rior axis whereby tbe right 
lobe descends very markedly and the left lobe remains more 
or less in place. Thus it comes that it is the right end of 
the great lobe which first shows iteelf in ptosis of the 
organ and which represents the maximum degree of the 
prolapse. As a result of this tilting, or see-saw movement, 
to the right the whole liver becomes oblique, the line of 
obliquity being from above downwards and outwards. This 
is especially shown by the position of the anterior or 
inferior border. 


THE DEFORMITY OF THE LIVER. 

There is, however, another element in the condition 
besides a mere alteration in place. The prolapsed liver 
invariably becomes deformed. So marked is this that there 
are some writers who consider that the deformity is ante- 
cedent to the ptosis. The liver becomes more flattened 
out. The anterior or inferior border of the right side seems 
to be drawn downwards and, with the gland adjacent to it, 
much thinned. Indeed, the flattening of the right lobe 
appears to be due to the advance towards one another of the 
anterior and inferior surfaces while at the same time the 
inferior surface comes more nearly in the same plane as 
the posterior. The condition may be expressed in another 
way by saying that the anterior surface of the liver is 
elongated at the expense of the superior surface and the 
inferior surface at the expense of the posterior. The posterior 
surface of the liver becomes much less thick and the anterior 
border, which presents itself so readily for examination, 
becomes elongated downwards, thinned, and often a little 
turned back. 

In a marked case of ptosis the liver appears as a freely 
moveable tumour in the right side of the abdomen. The 
lower part of this tumour may pass deeply into the right 
iliac fossa or may even reach to within two or three fingers’- 
breadths of the os pubis. So much more of the upper and 
convex surface is exposed by the prolapse that on first 
examining the mass there is apt to be the impression that 
the whole of the dome of the gland can be felt. As a matter 
of fact the liver is not so low down that the upper surface 
can be surmounted by the examining hand. Faure,’ how- 
ever, mentions an extreme case in which the highest part of 
the’ convex surface of the liver was nearly as low as the 
margins of the ribs. An account of the tumour as it appears 
clinically will be given subsequently. 

In many examples of ptosis of the liver a nearly transverse 
groove is found across the anterior surface of the elongated 
part of the right lobe. The peritoneum along this groove 
seems to have undergone a fibrous transformation and the 
change has been described by some as due to “ transverse 
hepatitis.” The formation of the groove has been commonly 
ascribed to the pressure of the costal margin against the 
prolapsed liver, the pressure being itself the result of tight 
corsets. The groove may be deep and may form a real 
isolating constriction. Livers so deformed have received the 
names of the ‘‘ constricted liver” le foie cordé,” * schniir- 
leber,” and the like. The portion of the right lobe below the 
constriction may become almost separated from the main 
mass of the gland. An exaggerated form of this latter con- 
dition has received the name of la foie en yourde de 
pèlerin ” (the pilgrim’s bottle liver). It will be seen later 
how close a relation these deformities (which all concern the 
outer and lower part of the right lobe) have to the floating 
lobe.” 

THE CAUSES OF THE PROLAPSE. 


Of the etiology of this affection little that is precise is 
known, and opportunities for post-mortem examination 
appear to have been few. No less than 80 recorded 
cases of ptosis of the liver have been collected by 


Glénard, including six cases of the floating lobe.” The 
trouble is infinitely more common in women. Of the 80 
cases 73 occurred in females and only seven in men. It is 


8 For example, Hertz: Abnormitäten in der Lage und Form der 
Bauchorgane, Berlin, 1894. f 
: 885 Traité de Chirurgie, par Dentu et Telbet, vol. viii., p, 249, Paris, 
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an affection also of late middle life and is mostly met with 
between the ages of 35 years and 60 years. Among the 
female patients a history of multiple pregnancies forms a very 
noticeable feature. The trouble would appear to be largely 
the outcome of what may be termed a general relaxation of 
the tissues of the abdomen. There is frequent mention in 
the histories of these patients of feeble muscular develop- 
ment, of indifferent health, of attenuated abdominal walls, 
of ventral and other bernie, of a flabby and pendulous 
abdomen, of prolapse of the whole mass of the intestines, of 
moveable kidney, and of displacements of the uterus. In 
quite a large number of the cases there is a history of 
antecedent abdominal disease, although not necessarily of 
the liver. There is no evidence to show that the trouble is 
due to any congenital abnormality of the hepatic ligaments. 
With regard to the seven cases in men in three cases the 
liver appears to have been free from disease, but in the 
remaining cases there is evidence of advanced hepatic 
trouble (cirrhosis, hypertrophy from malaria, and enlarge- 
ment with ascites in connexion with heart disease). 

The question of tight-lacing as a possible cause of ptosis of 
the liver in women has been very exhaustively discussed by 
many authors and the balance of evidence tends to show 
that that barbaric habit takes no part in this particular 
deformity. The occasional longitudinal furrows upon the 
convex surface of the gland which have been ascribed to 
tight-lacing have been shown by Turner to be almost as 
common in males as in females and to be due probably to 
congenital causes. Tight-lacing may no doubt alter the 
shape of the liver by compression and may lead to an exten- 
sion downwards and an attenuation of the outer and inferior 
part of the right lobe. When this part of the organ has 
passed below the costal margin then it is probable that the 
transverse groove, which has been above described as of 
common occurrence, may be produced by an undue constric- 
tion of the waist. There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
maximum degree of constriction produced by the corset falls 
below the mass of the liver. 

With regard to the state of the gland itself in ptosis of the 
liver an examination of the 80 cases above alluded to gives 
the following result. In 50 of these cases the liver appears 
to have been sound, or at least free from apparent disease. 
It is true-that in some few of these 50 cases there is a history 
of long antecedent jaundice and of attacks of ‘‘ colic.” In 
the remaining 30 cases the account is incomplete in four 
cases and the other 26 examples present instances of liver 
disease, the most frequent troubles being gall-stones, 
cirrhosis, and hypertrophy. There is one case of cancer of 
the liver and one of hydatid cyst. 


THE SYMPTOMS OF PTOSIS OF THB LIVER. 


The symptoms presented by a typical case are the follow- 
ing. In the right side of the abdomen about the level of the 
umbilicus isa large rounded moveable tumour which will be 
visible under the parietes. On the left it will extend to the 
median line or beyond. Below it may reach well into the 
right iliac fossa and come within two or three fingers’: 
breadths of the os pubis. The mass extends above under 
the costal margin, and although a good deal of its upper 
surface can be felt the hand cannot be passed entirely above 
it. It is lost, indeed, beyond the costal margin. The 
tumour is solid, has about the consistence of the gravid 
uterus, and is very commonly described as of the size of a 
child’s head. The body of the tumour presents a smooth 
convex surface and a generally rounded outline. Its inferior 
border is directed obliquely from above downwards and out- 
wards and is thin and sharply defined. Along this border 
can be usually felt a characteristic notch—the notch at the 
site of the round ligament. The mass moves as if about a 
point of attachment placed just below the diapbragm. It 
can be reduced into the hepatic region. Its most free move- 
ment is upwards and downwards, but it also bas a consider- 
able degree of lateral mobility. The lower border can be 
lifted up. The tumour can not only be moved by manipula- 
tion, but it moves with changes in position, being most 
dependent when the patient is erect and least prominent 
when recumbent. It falls towards the left when the patient 
lies upon the left side. It descends on inspiration. The 
more complete the degree of ptosis the less marked is the 
descent on inspiration. The right part of the tumour 
appears to be more moveable than the left. The mass is 
dull on percussion. The hepatic area of dulness is, on the 
other hand, wanting or is depressed according to the degree 
of the prolapse. There is commonly a relaxed condition of 
the abdomiral wall. 
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The prolapsed liver has been mistaken for an ovarian cyst, 
for a cyst or tumour of the mesentery, for a new growth in 
the omentum, for hydatid cyst, and most commonly for an 
enlarged and moveable kidney. Wickham Legg,” on the 
other hand, records a case Which was diagnosed to be one 
of ptosis of the whole liver and which proved on post- 
mortem examination to be a tumour of the kidney. The 

t was a man, 36 years of age, who died from lun 
disease. The tumour was in the umbilical region an 
measured 15 inches transversely. The hepatic area was 
resonant. 

As already stated, the trouble may be associated with a 
moveable kidney. So far as symptoms are concerned there 
may be none and the patient may be free from any 
abdominal trouble. In other instances vague pains are 
complained of in the abdomen which radiate to the back, 
the loins, and the shoulders. There is a sense of abiding 
discomfort in the abdomen, of a ‘‘ dragging from the back,” 
and of a sinking down of the viscera generally. These 
troubles are increased by movement, by exercise, and even 
by the erect position. The patient is most comfortable when 
lying down. In not a few of the cases there has been 
complaint of dyspepsia, of dilated stomach, of nausea and 

ting, of flatulence. and of constipation. In certain 
instances cramps and colic have been conspicuous symptoms. 
In many of the recorded cases there are definite nervous 
distarbances—palpitation, vertigo, exhaustion, headaches, 
anorexia, conditions of irritability and depression, and 
symptoms which are usually ascribed to hysteria or 
melancholia. Faure would add to these temporary jaundice 
due to flexion or compression of the bile-ducts, ascites due 
to tension or compression of the portal vein, and cedema of 
the lower lim bs consequent upon pressure on the vena cava. 
It is a question whether this series of symptoms could 
properly be ascribed to simple ptosis of a normal liver. 

In isolated examples the tumour has been described as in 
the middle of the abdomen. The reduction—which is 
usually quite painless—has been attended with distress, 
nausea, and even vomiting. In some 14 cases out of the 80 
cases the tumour was irreducible and in three cases reduction 
was incomplete. My impression is that imperfect reducibility 
is more common than these figures would appear to show. 
In four instances two notches were noticed in the lower 
border of the liver. In a case or so the gall-bladder and the 
round ligament have been identified through the parietes. 
In a ae isolated examples the liver has been described as 
“ tender.” 

I have met with two examples of complete ptosis of the 
liver. One was in the person of a woman, aged 72 years, 
whom I saw in consultation with Dr. Stanley Smith. She 
was unmarried and although by no means strong she could 
be described as enjoying fair health. She had a long, narrow 
thorax, of a type which I have described in ‘‘ Allbutt’s 
System of Medicine.“ The abdominal aperture of the 
thorax appeared to be constricted and the costal margins 
below the xiphoid cartilage were for a long way parallel to 
one another and were separated by a quite narrow interval. 
There was no history of tight-lacing. The liver ‘was 
entirely prolapsed and formed a very prominent tumour 
when the patient was erect. Beyond a little occasional 
dyspepsia she had no abdominal symptoms of any kind. The 
tamour was entirely reducible and quite painless. The patient 
was thin and the lower part of the abdomen was pendulous. 

The second case was in a married woman, about 50 years 
of age, who came to see me at the London Hospital. She 
had had an ovariotomy performed some years previously. 
There was a ventral hernia at the scar and the whole abdo- 
minal wall was quite remarkably lax and pendulous. The 
patient was disposed to corpulence and all her tissues were 
soft and flabby. The liver was completely prolapsed and 
had been mistaken for an abdominal tumour. The patient 
was quite an invalid and could walk but little. She was a 
neurotic wreck and complained of an infinite variety of 
indefinite abdominal symptoms. There appeared to be a 
prolapse of the whole mass of the intestines and both 
kidneys could be moved out of the Joins. No treatment was 
suggested in either of these cases beyond the wearing of a 
supporting belt. 


EXAMINATION OF THE LIVER. 


In cases of hepatoptosis of marked degree the examination 
of the tumour is attended with no difficulty. The patient 


$ St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports, 1877. 
¥ Article, ‘'Euteroptusis,” vol. iii., p. 589. 


should be examined while standing erect as well as when. 
recumbent. Digital exploration should not be considered to 
be complete until it has been applied when the patient is 
lying upon the left side and also when in the crawling 
position, on the hands and knees. In the latter attitude the 
abdominal wall is well relaxed and the parts are very favour- 
ably disposed for palpation. 

In slight degrees of ptosis of the liver a satisfactory 
examination is not quite so easy. Medical text-books point 
out fully what errors may occur in the examination of the 
liver by percussion, what conditions may make the organ 
appear too small, and what conditions may lead to the 
erroneous impression that it is too large. It is needless, 
also, to insist that the definition of the lower margin of the 
liver by palpation is not always a matter easy to determine. 
In all grades of ptosis of the liver a precise examination of 
the inferior border of the gland is of the utmost importance 
and it will often be found of advantage to supplement the 
ordinary methods of palpation by that described by Glénard 
under the title of le procédé du pouce.” 
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The examination of the liver by the procédé du pouce.” 
Steps 1 and 2. (Glenard.) 


This method of palpating the liver is conducted in the 
following manner. The inferior part of the gland — the 
presenting part —is examined solely by the pulp of the left 
thumb. The patient lies upon the back with the knees 
extended and the shoulders a little raised. The surgeon sits 
on the right side of the couch facing the patient. 

Step 1.—He supports the right loin with his Jeft hand. 
The four fingers of this hand are applied to the lumbar 
region, so that the middle finger is just below the posterior 
costal border and has its tip about the costo-vertebral angle. 
The loin is pushed forwards. The left thumb is free and in 
abduction. (See Fig. 1.) 

Step 2.—The abdomen in the hypogastric and right iliac 
regions is depressed by the right band laid flat upon the 
surface. The object is to push up under the liver the sub- 
jacent mass of intestines. The fingers are placed together 
and their tips are directed obliquely outwards and down- 
wards towards the right groin which they just reach. The 
palm of the hand is applied about the median line a little 
below the navel. The hand is then made to describe a 
circular movement so tbat the fingers point upwards and 
outwards, the rotation being around the thenar and hypo- 
thenar eminences. Very firm pressure is exercised by the 
hand so placed. (See Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Step 5.—The pulp of the left thumb is made to depress 
the anterior abdominal wall in the flank below the presumed 
site of the lower edge of the liver. The pulp of the thumb 
looks backwards and is at a variable distance from the tips 
of the right fingers but a little below the upper part of the 
furrow of depression caused by the right hand. (See Fig. 2.) 
The left thumb is pressed deep below the liver edge. It is 
to be remembered that this edge rurs obliquely and in some 
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cases—e.g., the floating lobe—may be nearly parallel with | distended 
and the | association 


Daring this | that the gall-bladder as it enlarges 
inspiration the left thumb is made to slide from below | with it. 


the median line. The hands are kept in 
patient is told to take a deep inspiration. 


wards and outwards and from behind forwards. The 
edge of the liver should now 1 past the thumb. The 
tion of the left thumb, and of the right 

d, must be shifted until the hepatic margin is discovered. 

It can be felt even when it lies above the costal margin. 


Fic. 2. 


The examination of the liver by the “ procédé du po ce. 
Step 3. (Glénard.) 


Daring repeated acts of inspiration the lower border of the 
organ can be well examin The left thamb is so deeply 
placed that the liver margin when it presents itself will 
come in front of that digit. 

The purpose of this method of examination is simple. 
The loin is elevated by the left hand so that the liver may be 
‘pushed forwards and its lower margin brought nearer to the 
surface. By means of the right hand the intestinal mass on 
the right side of the abdomen is forced under the inferior- 
surface of the liver, with the effect that the lower edge of 
the gland is tilted towards the anterior parietes and so made 
more accessible to examination. The act of inspiration 
forces the entire organ downwards and not only brings it 
well into the area of manipulation, but by imparting move- 
ment to it makes the sharp lower margin more easily 
recognisable. 

It will be noticed that the left thumb—which Glénard 
calls the third hand—approaches the border of the liver 
from bebind forwards and from below upwards. It is during 
expiration that the thumb takes up its position well in the 
depths of the hypochondrium, below and behind (i.e., 
deeper than) the track which will be taken by the edge of 
the liver when it descends. | 


THE FLOATING LOBE. 


I have already referred to this curious deformation of the 
liver. It takes the form of a tongue-shaped process which 
projects downwards from the right lobe of the liver. It is 
most usually derived from the right front part of the right 
lobe, but it may take its origin from the quadrate lobe to the 
left of the gall-bladder. The lower end of the linguiform 
lobe” may easily reach the level of the iliac crest or extend 
into the iliac fossa (Fig. 3). A form of this liver appendage 
was figured by Cruveilhier in his ‘‘ Anatomie Pathologique,” 
published in 1842. The fallest account of the condition was, 
however, given by Riedel!“ in 1888. His monograph is 
illustrated by eight diagrams showing various phases of the 
deformity. In recognition of his work the lobe—called by 
him the tongue-shaped process ’'—is commonly referred to 
as ‘‘ Riedel’s lobe. 


The linguiform lobe is very commonly associated with a 


30 Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift, 1888, No. 29 and No. 30. 
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-bladder containing gall-stones. 
ppoe in Oruveilhier’s plate. 
raws a 


FIG. 3. 
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The floating lobe. (One of Riedel’s cases.) The dotted line 


shows the gall-bladder. 


partially. (See Fig. 4.) It bas, moreover, been shown by 
Riedel and by Terrier that after cholecystotomy in such 
cases the floating lobe slowly retreats and in time vanishes. 
Probably all examples of a Riedel’s lobe connected with the 
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The floating lobe. (Hellier’s case.) Beneath the lobe is ʻa 
dist snded gall-bladder. 


Such an 
Riedel assumes 

e of liver 
This tongue covers the gall-bladder wholly or 
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lobus quadratus are dependent upon gall-stones. In many 
cases, however, in which the appendage arises from the right 
front of the right lobe the gall-bladder is found to be quite 
n 


ormal. 

Some fibrous transformation is often to be noticed in these 
lobes, especially when they arise from the quadrate lobe or 
closely cover a distended gall-bladder. The lobe may be 
attached to the liver by a pedicle which may be quite thin. 
The appendix varies in size from a mere tongue-shaped slip 
of liver tissue to a mass measuring 20 centimetres by 1 
centimetres as in a case reported by Pichevin. 

The clinical manifestations of Riedel’s lobe are of interest 
since in all the reported cases, with very few exceptions, 
an error in diagnosis has been made. A tumour is discovered 
in the upper part of the right side of the abdomen or in the 
right flank. This tumour may reach the median line on the 
one hand or may extend into the iliac fossa on the other. In 
a case of Langenbuch’s in which the lobe arose to the left 
of the gall-bladder the tumour was exactly in the median 
line and extended from the xiphoid cartilage nearly to the 
umbilicus. The tumour is variously described as of the size 
of a kidney, as of the size of one or even of two fists, or as 
being four finger-breadths across. Its long axis is vertical 
and in an instance or so the tumour has been visible. It is 
solid and elastic and its surface is smooth. Its lower end, 
when in evidence, is usually very well defined and is often 
compared to the lower end of the kidney. In many cases it 
can be grasped between the fingers and thumb. The 
tamour moves on respiration, but not always very markedly. 
Its mobility is very conspicuous. It is capable in most cases 
of being pushed back or reduced towards the kidney. It 
never seems, however, to quite reach the renal hollow. 
Pressure on the loin from behind may make the lobe more 
prominent, especially when a moveable kidney exists at the 
same time. The tumour can also be, as a rule, displaced 
laterally and be made to reach the median line or to pass to 
the left of that line. In a case reported by Dr. Hellier'! 
the mass could not only be pushed to the left side, but when 
the patient lay upon the left side the tumour extended toa 
point nearly inches to the left of the navel (Fig. 4). 
More than one writer has described the mass as slipping 
away under the fingers but as being never reduced. The 
term “the floating lobe” is, therefore, well merited. Ina 
few examples the mobility has been little marked or absent, 
and I think in all these instances adhesions existed. The 
tumour is repeatedly stated to be tender on manipulation. 
The upper limit of the tumour is indefinite. It is lost under 
the ribs or is felt to commence just below the costal margin 
and at least one writer speaks of the abdomen as being free 
between the tumour and the ribs. Among the recorded 
cases it is repeatedly stated that no connexion could be 
established between the tumour and the liver. The hepatic 
area of dulness is generally normal and only occasionally is 
it lower than usual. The more solid examples of Riedel's 
lobe are dull on percussion but the slenderer forms of this 
appendage are resonant all over. Such resonance depends 
upon the existence of intestine beneath the thin lobe and 
greatly adds to the difficulty in diagnosis. 

_It will be no matter of surprise that up to the present 
time the linguiform lobe bas been seldom recognised during 
life or before operation. For example, Glénard has collected 
six recorded examples, in five of which laparotomy was 
performed and in one of which a necropsy was made. 
In no instance was the true condition recognised. In three 
cases the diagnosis of moveable kidney was made, in one no 
diagnosis was attempted, and the remaining two cases were 
believed to be examples respectively of a hydatid cyst and 
anew growth. In other instances the diagnosis of tamour 
of the omentum, of abscess, and of distended gall-bladder 
has been made. By far the commonest error, however, has 
been the mistaking of Riedel's lobe for a moveable kidney. 
I have met with four examples of this curious defogmity, of 
which three cases were in the London Hospital and one case 
was in private practice. The patients were in each instance 
middle-aged women. In one case a moveable kidney was 
suspected which I was asked to suture. Feeling a little un- 
certain about the tumour I made an incision in the semi- 
lunar line and found a Riedel’s lobe covering a gall-bladder 
containing stones. The kidney was very moveable. In a 
second case a linguiform lobe was suspected during an 
examination under ether. A distended gall-bladder contain- 
ing gall-stones was found beneath the appendage. In a 


11 Brit. Med. Jour., vol. i., 1895, p. 977. 


third case there were symptoms of sub-hepatic inflammation 
of a chronic type. A tender swelling was discovered which 
was assumed to be wholly inflammatory. It proved to be 
an adherent Riedel’s lobe. The gall-bladder was not involved. 
In the last case there had been relapsing perityphlitis and 
I was about to remove the appendix. Above the still tender 
appendix was a vague swelling which appeared elastic and 
which strongly suggested a large chronic abscess between 
the right iliac fossa and the liver. As it was for the most 
part resonant it was assumed to contain gas. Unfortunately 
for this diagnosis there was neither tenderness over the mase 
nor fever. ‘The incision made over the appendix area exposed 
the lower end of a Riedel’s lobe which was adherent. The 
gall-bladder was not involved. The diseased appendix was 
removed. 

In many of the reported cases the floating lobe has been 
attended with subjective symptoms, such as pain, backache, 
nausea, constipation, dragging sensations, digestive dis- 
turbances, and the like. Some of the symptoms, and 
especially those attended with attacks of colic and jaundice, 
have been due to gall-stones. In other examples the 
troubles must be placed in the same category with those 
which are often associated with moveable kidney. 


TREATMENT. 

The medical management of ptosis of the liver calls for 
little comment and consists merely in the treatment of 
symptoms. 

Dyspepsia is relieved by dieting and by drugs, constipation 
is attended to, a certain amount of rest is insisted upon, and 
such movements as cause discomfort are discontinued. 
Prominent among the measures which have been employed 
in ptosis of the liver are such methods of treatment for the 
relief of neurasthenia as happen to be in fashion at the time. 
Some writers have advised galvanism, probably because 
galvanism, as a therapeutic measure, has long been con- 
sidered appropriate to obscure or hopeless disorders. It is 
difficult, however, to understand how any form of the 
electric current could cause a wandering liver to return 
tamely to its place under the ribs. .Well-made belts are no 
doubt of very considerable service in the treatment of ptosis 
of the entire gland. Their use is much to be commended. 
Dr. Graham’? has given an account of cases relieved by 
suitable supports. 

The treatment by operation may be considered as it has 
been applied (1) to the floating lobe and (2) to ptosis of the 
whole gland. 

In the operative treatment of the floating lobe three 
measures have been carried out: (1) the lobe has been 
excised ; (2) the lobe has been sutured to the anterior abdo- 
minal wall ; and (3) the distended gall-bladder, with which 
the condition is often associated, has been treated by chole- 
cystotomy. Resection of the floating lobe has been carried 
out by Langenbuch'® and Bastianelli'* and cases of the 
suturing of this lobe to the parietes are reported by Billroth,’ 
Tscherning, and Langenbuch.!“ In all these cases the 
patients were females; in all the abnormal lobe was 
encountered unexpectedly, and in all a cure followed. From 
one to four sutures were used to secure the lobe. The 
instances of cholecystotomy performed in cases in which a 
floating lobe existed are numerous. 

The operative treatment of ptosis of the whole organ has 
consisted in the fixing of the organ in place by means of 
various schemes of suturing. To these measures the name 
of ‘‘ hepatopexy” has been given. The first operation of this 
kind appears to have been performed by Gérard Marchant!" 
in 1891. He fixed the anterior border of the liver to the 
costal margin by four silk sutures. Langenbuch?® employed 
eight silk sutures in the same way. Richelot“ used catgut 
sutures. In June, 1895.1 I secured a prolapsed liver in 
place by three silk sutures, the median of which took hold 
of the round ligament. The stitches were passed through 
the fibrous structures by the side ef the xiphoid cartilage. 
Lanelongue™ bared the convex surface of the liver over a 


12 New York Medical Review, 1895. 
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space measuring six centimetres by three centimetres and 
then fixed the organ to the anterior abdominal wall by 
three catgut sutares. Péan~ establishes below the liver a 
**cloisonnement peritoneal horizontal.” The abdomen is 
opened by a transverse incision and by means of silk and 
catgut sutures the peritoneum of the anterior abdominal wall 
is united to that of the postero-lateral wall below the re- 
placed liver. Legueu?' suspends the liver by a double thread 
which goes entirely through the sabstance of the gland. 
Francke”’ fixed the liver to the anterior abdominal wall by 
eight or nine sutures. No sutures are placed in the region 
of the gall-bladder. In the gap thus left iodoform gauze is 
introduced between the liver and the diaphragm and left in 
place for eight days. Substantial adhesions are said to be 
produced by this method. Depage*’ not only fixes the liver 
by sutures, but he dissects up extensive skin flaps from the 
front of the abdomen and attempts to reconstruct the abdo- 
minal wall. Terrier and Auvray? give abstracts of 15 ex- 
amples of these operations with 11 cures, two deaths, and 
two uncertain results. So far as the surgical management 
of Riedel’s lobe is concerned I think that the indications 
for operation do not go beyond the treatment of the dis- 
tended gall-bladder with which this deformity is often 
associated. Cholecystotomy bas been followed by the com- 
plete cure of the patient and the disappearance of the 
floating lobe. 

I cannot see that there is any justification for the suturing 
of the lobe to the abdominal parietes, much less for the 
wholesale excision of the whole of the protruding part of the 
gland. It has never been shown that the mere existence of 
this lobe has per se caused any inconvenience or that its 
mobility has been a source of distress. Any nervous sym- 
ptoms which co-exist are of a kind which would vanish after 
a simple exploratory incision and that circumstance prob- 
ably explains the cures ” which have followed these uncouth 
measures. 

With regard to the cases of complete ptosis much may be 
done by carefully applied and substantial support. Such 
support will probably need to be represented by something 
more elaborate than a belt. It may be desirable to hold up 
the relaxed abdominal wall by a thin metal plate taking its 
bearing from a pelvic band. The cases calling for operation 
are very few indeed. A ponderous organ like the liver 
cannot be efficiently supported by a few isolated sutures of 
silk or catgut. The operation can be needed only in extreme 
examples and in these a large nervous element will probably 
have to be reckoned with. Of the measures advised the 
most sound would appear to be that carried out by Francke. 
The sutures should be of silk and be passed well into 
the gland. The incision should be in the right semilunar 
line when possible. The rest in bed should be for from four 
to six weeks. 


23 Péan: Congròs de Chirurgie, Paris, October, 1896. 
24 Traité de Chirurgie, par Dentu et Delbet, vol. viii., p. 256. 
25 Centralblatt fiir Chirurgie, 1896, p. 776. 
95 De l'Intervention Chirurgique dans la Splanchnoptose, Brussels, 


27 Revue de Chirurgie, 1897, p. 746. 


Lunacy IN THE WEST oF ENJdLAND.— The Corn- 
wall County Council was recently informed that the asylum 
at Bodmin will have practically to be rebuilt to accommodate 
the increased number of patients. It has been notified to 
the Dorset County Council that the asylum in that county is 
also fast filling up and must be enlarged. The Plymouth 
Borough Council has recently decided upon an addition to 
the asylum at Blackadon to meet the growing demand upon 
its accommodation. 


ROrAL MIXNERALL WATER Hosprtat, BATH.— 
The annual meeting of the supporters of this institution was 
held on May Ist under the presidency of Colonel Vaughton- 
Dymock. The report stated that 1251 in-patients had been 
admitted during 1899, the daily average number in the 
hospital was 162, and the average stay of each patient was 
44} days. The financial statement showed that the expendi- 
ture amounted to £5879, which was higher than usual owing 
to considerable repairs and improvements having been made 
in the hospital; there was a favourable balance of £464 
remaining. 20 beds have been placed at the disposal of the 
War Office authorities for the wounded soldiers, but up to the 
present only nine soldiers have been sent. Oolonel Vaughton- 
Dymcck was re-elected president. 
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LECTURE I. 
Delivered on March Sch, 1900. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—For many years the 
high mortality due to diarrhcea has attracted attention in the 
study of preventive medicine. In England and Wales the 
number of deaths from this cause alone was 30,077 in 1898 
and 31.069 in 1899; it caused 54 per cent. as against 
12:6, the total mortality of the principal zymotics in 1898, 
and 5:3 out of 12 per cent. in 1899. On the whole the death- 
rate from that cause has maintained a steady average 
between the years 1847 and 1897. This persistence shows 
that the disease has not tended to lessen either in frequency 


or in virulence under the improved methods of modern 
public heaith administration. At the same time our know- 
ledge of acute specific diarrhcea in the form which will be 
discussed in these lectures has been greatly extended— 
thanks chiefly to the late Dr. Ballard, whose researches were 
embodied in the classical report on the subject presented to 
the Local Government Board in 1889. Indeed, it may be said 
that since then workers in the same direction have done 
little beyond amplifying his inquiries and conclusions. 


SYNONYMS OF DIARRHEA. 


The name most frequently applied to the malady is 
e diarrhcea.” Many other terms are in use as set forth in 
the subjoined list. There is in addition to what may be 
called bacterial diarrhcea’’—tbat is, an acute malady due 
to bacterial agencies—a certain margin of cases included 
under diarrhœa where that condition is simply an accidental 
complication of some other disorder, as tabes mesenterica, 
measles, or chronic nephritis. This source of error is of 
little importance to the statistician on account of its general 
occurrence in all parts of the kingdom, whereby it affects but 
slightly any comparison between different places or the same 
place in different years. The headings of the following 
groups of synonyms sufficiently indicate the principles that 
have led to their adoption. 

A.—1. Diarrhœa. 2. Summer diarrhoea. 3. Epidemic 
diarrhea. 4. Acute diarrhoea; zymotic diarrhea. 

B. Terms designating severe carcs resembling somewhat true 
cholera.—5. Choleraic diarrhoea. 6. English cholera. 7. 
Cholera nostras. 8. Cholera infantum or infantile cholera. 
9. Cholera. 

O. With presence of bloody stools or tenesmius.— 10. 
Dysentery. 11. Dysenteric diarrhœa. 

D. With recognition of loca inflammatory condition.— 
12. Enteritis. 13. Gastro-enteritis. 14. Gastritis. 15. 
Muco-enteritis. 16. Intestinal catarrh. 17. Enteric catarrh. 
18. Gastro-intestinal catarrh. 19. Gastro-enteric catarrb. 

E. Diarrhwa coupled with some ill-defined cause of death.— 
20. Diarrhœa and atrophy. 21. Diarrhcea and asthenia. 
22. Diarrhoea and debility. 23. Diarrhea and marasmus. 
24. Diarrhoea and want of breast milk. 25. Diarrhoea and 
vomiting. 26. Diarrhoea and sickness. 27. Diarrhoea and 
convulsions. 28. Diarrboea and teething. 29. Diarrhea 
and old age. 30. Diarrhcea and senile decay. | 

The instructions of the Registrar-General, quoted by Dr. 
Newsholme, 1 in classifying diarrhoeal deaths are as follows: 
“ Diarrhoea.—Deaths from intestinal or enteric catarrh and 
from gastro-intestinal or gastro-enteric catarrh should be 
included under this heading. Diarrhcea should, however, be 


1 Public Health, December, 1899, p. 143. 
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counted as the cause of death only when stated alone or when 
coupled with some ill-defined cause of death, such as atrophy, 
debility, marasmus, convalsions, teething, old age, or senile 
decay.” (Extract from Instructions to Registrars for making 
weekly returns of births and deaths.) It has been sugzested 
by Dr. Newsholme that where fatal enteritis or gastro- 
enteritis in the opinion of the certifying practitioner has 
been due to the specific disease summer diarrhea it 
should be distinguished by the prefix epidemic and 
included in the diarrhoea returns. That recommendation has 
been endorsed by a committee of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London. This important subject has been con- 
sidered by a committee appointed on July 27th, 1899, by the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. The resulting report 
was presented on Jan. 25th, 1900. Its main conclusions were 
that a widespread objection exists on the part of medical 
practitioners to the employment of the term diarrhœa in 
certifying the cause of death. The term is generally held by 
the public to imply a mild disease, insufficient by itself to 
cause death. This fact explains the reluctance of the 
practitioner to employ it in the death certificate, since it may 
be conceived to imply a stigma upon his own capacity. It 
is therefore desirable, if possible, to substitute for it some 
name equally accurate but conveying to the public the idea 
of a more serious affection; bat we regard it as essential 
that the idea of specificity intended to be conveyed by the 
term ‘epidemic’ should be retained.” In accordance with 
that view the committee recommended the College to 
authorise the use of the term ‘‘ epidemic enteritis” (or, if 
preferred by the practitioner, ‘‘zymotic enteritis”), and 
at the same time to encourage the entire disuse 
in certificates of death of such synonyms as gastro- 
enteritis,” ‘‘ muco-enteritis,” or gastric catarrh.” It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that the step thus taken by the Royal 
College of Physicians of London will introduce an era of 
greater accuracy in the statistics not only of summer 
diarrhoea, but also of zymotic diseases generally. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


The question of classification, which is closely connected 
with that of synonym, has been ably summarised by Dr. 
Fotheringham of Toronto as follows?: A clinical classifica- 
tion may first be attempted based upon the symptoms. Thus 
cases may be:—1. Acute. (a) Acute intestinal inflammation 
from the first, with little constitutional poisoning, thus 
corresponding to the adult type; (b) virulent toxemia or 
even general infection with little evidence of intestinal 
lesion. Or—2. Chronto, in which (a) intestine shows severe 
and obstinate ulcerative inflammation; or (5) persistent 
malnutrition and loss of assimilative power with little or no 
infammatory process. Again, while the primary trouble in 
all cases is the gastro-enteric infection, in some cases the 
outstanding symptoms soon cease to be those due to lesion 
of the alimentary canal, and come to be those due to lesion 
in other organs, especially the lungs and the kidneys.” 

Blackader of Montreal in a helpful and exhaustive article® 
adopts Booker’s bacteriological classification, with a little 
modification, as follows: 1. Dyspeptic non-inflammatory 
diarrhceas ; functional, due to ingestion of irritants, usually 
food, and most frequently milk. 2. Inflammatory diarrhceas, 
in which the symptoms of a toxic systemic infection are 
predominant. 3. Inflammatory diarrhceas, in which in 
addition to the systemic infection the local inflammatory 
conditions produce marked symptoms. 4. Chronic diarrhœas, 
in which the acute inflammatory symptoms have more or less 
subsided, but in which the stools remain abnormal both in 
character and in frequency and nutrition is apt to be much 
impaired.” This latter condition may be regarded as a 
useful addition of Blackader’s to the more purely bacterio- 
logical classification of Booker, which is shortly as follows: 
(1) Non- inflammatory dyspeptic diarrhœas; (2) streptococ- 
cic gastro-enteritis ; (3) bacillary gastro-enteritis ; (4) mixed 
cases. The latter class includes by far the larger number of 
cases seen in practice. Still another classification is based 
on anatomical considerations, and it becomes a duty to 
decide whether a case is one of enteritis, colitis, or entero- 
colitis, since radical differences exist in the treatment to be 
adopted Mm each case. For instance, neither opium nor 
irrigation of the bowel can be said to be so necessary in 
enteritis as in colitis with small, frequent, slimy, and blood- 
stained stools, tenesmus, and often prolapse of the rectal 
a a ee ae See 

2 Infant Feeding and Infantile Diarrhoea. (British Medical Associa- 


tion, Montreal, 1897. Canadian Practitioner. October, 1897, p. 358.) 
8 Sajous's Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, vol. iv. 


mucosa. Nor would bismuth be nearly so useful in colitis as 
in enteritis, with its large, watery, often foul-smelling 
dejections.” 

DEFINITION. 

Summer diarrhoea is an acute specifie disease, 
characterised by gastro-intestinal irritation and genera? 
sepsis. It is epidemic in the summer months, although 
sporadic cases occur at all periods of the year. It is doubt- 
less of microbial origin, of a manifold and perhaps of a 
mixed nature. It is usually a disease of children, and is 
sometimes communicated from one person to another. 
Summer diarrhœa is an acute symptomatic disease, running 
a fairly definite course. An attack may set in without pre- 
monitory symptoms. In the majority of cases, however, the 
child is out of sorts” for days or even weeks before the 
invasion, and shows signs of dulness, dizziness, slight loose- 
ness of the bowels, and feverishness. It usually begins with 
an incubation stage, followed by fever, vomiting, diarrhea, 
and general sepsis. It is specific in so far as it is caused by 
micro-organisms or by their products; the causative orga- 
nisms, however, may be of varied species, a fact which 
probably accounts for the many variations in the acuteness, 
severity, and duration of the resulting disorder. It is estab- 
lished by many observations, as in the classical instance of 
the Helmsley outbreak recorded by Dr. Bruce Low,“ that the 
malady is communicable from the sick to the healthy. 


CLINICAL FEATURES. 


The clinical picture usually presented by summer diar- 
rhea is distinctive enough. After a more or less definite 
premonitory stage the little patient is seized with diarrhoea, 
vomiting, and convulsions. The temperature is usually 
high and often runs up to 105° F. or even to 107°. The child is 
restless, the breathing is embarrassed, the urine is scanty or 
suppressed, and a fugitive rash is sometimes present. After a 
few hours collapse sets in and the temperature falls to norma} 
or subnormal—97° or 96°. In serious cases there are pallor 
of the surface, retraction of the abdomen, falling in of the 
fontanelle, slow and laboured breathing, feeble pulse, cold 
breath, apathy, and general prostration. After 8 
in this state of collapse perhaps for several days the chil 
dies, death often being preceded by a sudden rise of tem- 
perature. In less severe cases reaction occurs, and there is 
a secondary fever with morning fall and evening rise of 
temperature. Diarrhoea then ceases to be a chief symptom, 
but there is great irritability of the stomach and vomiting 
is excited by everything administered by the mouth. 

The essential nature of the disease is a gastro-intestinal 
inflammation, running an acute course. The general septic 
condition is shown by the fever, the skin rash, the vomiting, 
prostration, nervous irritation, and by such frequent com- 
plications as bronchitis, broncho-pneumonia, and nephritis. 
The diarrhoea may be trMling in amount or of thort duration, 
so Ballard thought—even in fatal cases. As a rule, however, 
it is the constant and prominent symptom. It has no 
specific character, although the stools are usually at first 
yellow, and later become watery, brown, and offensive. At 
times they are stained with blood and may cease for some 
time before death. Vomiting may occur without diarrhoea 
during the first day of the illness. Convulsions are most 
marked in the later stages, often when vomiting and 
diarrhoea have lessened, and together with coma may be 
due to ursemia from kidney complications. Loss of flesh is 
often rapid. 

A full account of the disease may be found in any 
modern text-book of medicine. For our present inquiry it. 
will be assumed that the epidemic disease is so well known 
and recognisable as to render a more detailed description 
unnecessary. Some points in our definition—namely, the 
summer incidence, the communication of the disease from 
one person to another, and the microbial origin—will be 
discussed elsewhere. 


PATHOLOGICAL CHANGES. 


The local changes in the intestine point to inflammatory 
processes of varying severity. They were ably summed up 
by Dr. Ballard ten years ago, and more recent authorities 
have done little to extend his observations. The following 
is asummary of the pathology of the disease given by Dr. 
Booker of Baltimore in 1897.° ‘‘ With regard to the effect of 


4 Appendix ix., 127, Dr. Ballard’s Supplement on Diarrhea. 


Local Government Board Report for 1887. 
s The Johns Hopkins Hospital Reports, vol. vi., 1897; The Summer 
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summer diarrhosa upon organs, broadly speaking the results 
appear to be due to the action of toxalbumins absorbed from 
the intestinal canal. At any rate, it seems difficult to estab- 
lish any direct action of errant pathological organisms. 
Almost any organ of the body may be involved and in vary- 
ing degree. The intestinal mucous lining may be involved 
slightly or throughout its greater extent, and in that way the 
amount of poisonous products absorbed may be largely deter- 
mined. Among the organic disturbances commonly found in 
summer diarrhoea are lobular and lobar pneumonia, tuber- 
cular and parenchymatous inflammations of the kidney, fatty 
and other changes in the liver, hemorrhages and other 
changes in the spleen. Multiple lesions occur in the gastro- 
intestinal tract, such as hemorrhages, loss of surface epithe- 
lium, infiltration of the mucosa, ulcerations, enlargements of 
solitary and agminate glands, with foci of necrosis.” 


HAS INFANTILE DIARRHG@A INCREASED OR DECREASED IN 
RECENT YEARS? 


The mortality from diarrhoea as shown in recent reports is 
unfortunately not comparable with that in earlier years. This 
fact is owing to the ual introduction of the terms gastro- 
enteritis,” ‘* muco-enteritis,” and even ‘‘ enteritis” alone, in 
certificates of death from the epidemic disease which used 
to be described as diarrhoea. Dr. Ballard speaks of the use 
of the three terms mentioned by persons desiring to signify 
thereby that they recognise in the illness an inflammatory 
condition of the digestive mucous tract.“ Had he been 
writing now he would probably have deprecated the loose 
use of terms much more strongly than he did ten years ago. 
In his classical report he remarks: ‘' It is obvious that 
this malady, which we designate as diarrhea, is not a mere 
dyspepsia nor a mere enteritis—although enteritis is one 
element in the disorder—but a general disease of specific 
character, to which a distinct and specific name other than 
‘ diarrhoea’ (the name of only one symptom of the disease) 
ought to be attached.” Such a term is still wanted; the 
adoption of a title like ‘‘ gastro-enteritis” simply shirks the 
difficulty. It is true that ‘‘ diarrhea” is the name of a 
single symptom; but, on the other hand, except when 
secondary to some definite disease—e.g., tabes mesenterica— 
it nearly always refers to summer diarrhoea of bacterial 
origin. Enteritis and its compounds, on the other hand, 
would apparently indicate a more local inflammation—as, 
for instance, the purging caused by bitter apple. It would 
be impossible, however, to imagine any diarrhea uncompli- 
cated by micro-organisms in the intestine. Again, large 
doses, say, of calomel will cause purging and if excessive 
would set up nephritis, but the enteritis in that case would 
be a local and the nephritis part of a general effect. In 
bacterial diarrhcea—meaning by that term diarrhcea due to 
the ingestion of irritant bacteria or bacterial prodacts—the 
lesion is almost certainly local in the first place and later 
becomes generalised. With these points in view it is not 
easy to follow M. Bertillon in his classification, which 
takes diarrhcea boldly out of the class of general diseases 
and places it with enteritis among diseases of the digestive 
system. According to Dr. Ballard, diarrhoea has just as 
much or as little right to be regarded primarily as a kidney 
disease as it has to be regarded primarily as an intestinal 
disease.” If his view be the right one then M. Bertillon 
might almost as well have transferred the malady to urinary 
as to digestive diseases. 

The practical points with which we are more directly con- 
cerned at this stage of the inquiry are, first, that an 
increasing number of medical men in England certify deaths 
due to diarrhœa as due to ‘‘enteritis” or some of its 
varieties ; secondly, that up to the present time the Registrar- 
General has returned all varieties of enteritis under the 
heading ‘‘ enteritis.” It follows that the decrease under the 
heading of ‘‘diarrhcea” bas been accompanied by an 
increase under ‘‘ enteritis.” 

Table I. shows the death-rates in England and Wales 
during the 25 years, 1873-97, registered as due (1) to 
diarrhoea, (2) to enteritis, and (3) to dlarrhœa and enteritis 
together. The fifth column shows the mean temperature at 
Greenwich of the third quarter of each year. 

From a first glance at the diarrhoea column it would appear 
that the disease has been less prevalent in the later than 
in the earlier years. Taking the years in groups of five the 
average rate was—in 1873-77, 882 per 1,000,000; in 1878-82, 
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767 per 1,000,000; in 1883-87, 739 per 1,000,000; in 1688-92, 
537 per 1,000,000 ; and in 1893-97, 713 per 1,000,000. 


TABLE I.—Death-rates per 1,000,000 living in England 


and Wales. 
Temperature of 
third quarter 
— Diarrhœa. Enteritis. Total. above (+) or 


Looking at the temperature column it is seen that four out 
of the five years 1873-77 were warmer than the average, 
thus partly accounting for the high rate. 1878-82 incladed 
two warm and three cool years, and 1883-87 (with a some- 


what lower rate) included three warm years. The years 
1888-92 were all cool and the rate was the lowest of all the 
five-yearly periods. In 1893-97 there were four warm years 
and yet the diarrhœa rate was less than in any period 
except the five cool years, 1888-92. When, however, the 
figures for enteritis are taken into account the whole aspect 
is altered. From 1873 to 1888 the mortality from enteritis 
fluctuated, but within narrow limits. In 1889 an increase 
began and the figures generally rise and fall in rough pro- 
portion with those for diarrhea. In 1896 and 1897 the 
deaths from enteritis were more than half as great as those 
from ‘‘ diarrhoea.” Possibly some of the cases of enteritis 
are really caused by a purely local inflammation due to 
causes other than bacterial; but there can be little doubt 
that the majority of them are due to bacterial diarrhea.” 
The cases of non-bacterial local inflammation may reasonably 
be supposed to vary little from year to year. And ip 
that case the total of the two columns, diarrhoea and 
enteritis, will fairly exhibit the actual variations of 
the disease, which was once intelligibly if inaccurately 
known as diarrhœa.“ The average of these figures 
for the five periods of five years each are as follows. 
1873-77, 1011 per 1,000,000; 1878-82, 877 per 1,000,000; 
1883-87, 861 per 1,000,000; 1888-92, 704 per 1,000,000; 
and 1893-97, 1029 per 1,000,000. Thus, although the five 
cold years 1888-92 give the lowest average, the five years 
1893-97 give the highest average of all. There is therefore 
no evidence of a decrease of diarrhoea mortality in England 
and Wales generally during recent years. This conclusion is 
supported by Dr. Newsholme,’ who has drawn up in graphic 
ele a eg a ee ae a ee ek eee 
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form the annual death-rate per 1,000,000 living in England 
and Wales between the years 1847 and 1896 from diarrhoea 
fiss cholera and from enteritis. His table shows that 
enteritis and diarrhoea, taking the two together as representing 
diarrhea, maintain a fairly steady average during tbe past 
40 years. The general conclusion above stated is further 
confirmed by Table II. 


TABLB II.— Continuation of Table on page 12 of Dr. Ballard’: 
Report, which ended at the Year 1887 (with Corrections of 
a few Figures from the Latest Reports of the Registrar- 
General), showing the Number of Deaths from Diarrhaa 
and Dy ” registered in England and Wales and in 
London, and the Annual Mortality per 1000 Persons living 
during the 50 Years 1888-87. 


The figures in italics remain unaltered from Dr. Ballard’s report. 


WHAT ZYMOTIC AILMENTS HAVE DIMINISHED IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES? 


Generally s g, the zymotic diseases that have either 
disa; ether or been reduced to a small incidence 
are „ cholera, typhus fever, and small-pox, while 


enteric fever has considerably diminished of late years. A 
consideration of the causes that have led to those results 
is not without interest and affords useful hints in approach- 
ing the study of communicable diseases that have not 
diminished in incidence or virulence. The disappearance of 
plague from Great Britain is a fact of importance as 
indicating how the progress of a filth disease may be some- 
times checked even by elementary advances in general sanita- 
tion. Typhus fever is an example of a disease practically 
driven out by a much higher general standard than that 
required to banish The disappearance of cholera 
from our shores followed upon the provision of better water- 

in our centres of population, due to the brilliant 
scientific demonstration by Snow of the part played by 
drinking-water in the spread of the disease. Smal -pox has 
dwindled from a deadly scourge to the position of a com- 
paratively rare disease mainly from two causes—(1) the dis- 
covery of special means of prevention—to wit, vaccination ; 
and (2) general and sani advances in the shape 
of better environment and better methods of dealing 
with infectious diseases. 

In the diseases named it is encouraging to note that the 
improvement took place before we had any exact knowledge 
of the causa causans of the disease. We know now the 
specific bacteria of plague and cholera, but have hitherto 
failed to detect them in small-pox and typhus fever. It is 
clear, however, that a precise knowledge of specific patho- 
genic bacteria is not essential to the tion of a given 
rymotic malady. On the other hand, the increase of dipb- 
theria in recent years proves that a close acquaintance not 
only with the organisms at the root of the disease but also 
with their antidote in the shape of diphtherial antitoxin 
does not necessarily lead to diminished incidence. In the 
following diseases the diminution has been slight or there 
has been an actual increase: scarlet fever, measles, 
whooping-ocough, diarrhoea, and diphtheria. 

If we compare the death-rate from communicable diseases 


either of London or of England and Wales we find the 
general results much the same. There is decrease, almost 
to vanishing point, in small-pox, typhus fever, and simple 
and continued fever, a marked decrease in enteric fever, and 
to a less extent in scarlet fever. Measles and whooping- 
cough persist to about the same extent, and the same may 
be said of diarrhoea if under that term we include enteritis. 
Diphtheria shows a great increase. For the purpose of 
comparison cholera, influenza, and plague need not be taken 
into consideration. They are happily not endemic in this 
country and may be looked upon as importations, although 
there can be little doubt that their failure to establish any 
real foothold is largely due to the causes that are diminish- 
ing the incidence of other communicable diseases. In con- 
sidering the =p 8 5 facts one is struck by the observation 
that two of the three persistent zymotic diseases — namely, 
measles and whooping-cough—are not included in the 
compulsory notification Acts. Of the third member of the 
persistent group, Se) Heart it is remarkable as being the 
only communicable disease that has actually increased under 
the improved sanitary administration of the past 30 years. 
It seems possible that in this disease, which is essentially one 
of childhood, we may trace its increase to a fresh condition 
affecting the juvenile population—namely, the introduction 
of the Board School system in 1870. 

The lessening of small-pox may be attributed to vaccina- 
tion and to modern notification and isolation measures: that 
of scarlet fever to notification and isolation, with all that 
those termsimply. The lessening of enteric fever may be 
ascribed to the improvement of drinking-water supplies, of 
sewage a tapes systems, and of detection of sources of 
infected milk-supplies. It is interesting to ask here why 
diarrhoea, which has strong analogies with enteric fever, bas 
not diminished in a similar ratio. Notification does not 
apply to diarrhea, but there must be other causes at work to 
account for the difference. If diarrhea were distributed 
by the same agencies as enteric fever, after making allow- 
ance for the preventive isolation and disinfection of enteric 
fever cases, one would still expect a reduction of diarrbœa 
from the general improvement of sanitary surroundings that 
may fairly be presumed to have lessened the incidence of the 
more specific fever. No such lessening of diarrhoea bas taken 
place, however, so that in that malady we must look for 
some special conditions affecting the origin, the methods of 
distribution, and other essential factors. 


INQUIRY INTO THB RELATION, IF ANY, BETWEEN THE 
LOCAL PREVALENCE OF DIARRH@A AND OF 
ENTERIC FEVER. 

The analogy between diarrhoea and enteric fever is some- 
what striking. Both are filth diseases, both have a relation 
to soil, both have a marked seasonal curve, and both are 
often distributed by the agency of food. Although no very 
positive relationship can be traced between the two diseases, 
yet the inquiry is not devoid of interest. For the purpose of 
this comparison the Registrar-General’s Supplementary 
Report for 1881-90 has been used. It has the advantage 
that the figures are hardly, if at all, disturbed by the 
‘+ gastro-enteritis ” fashion of recent years. For this purpose 
an excess of 10 per cent. or more over the average mortality 
of England and Wales is defined as indicating ‘‘ prevalence.” 
The death-rate from enteric fever in England and Wales in 
1881-90 was 0°20 per 1000; a rate of 0°22 per 1000 or over there- 
fore indicates prevalence of this disease. The death-rate 
from diarrhoea in England and Wales was 0:66 per 1000; a 
rate of 0-73 per 1000 or over therefore indicates ‘‘ prevalence ” 
of this disease. Taken in that way there were five counties 
in 1881-90 which showed prevalence of both enteric fever 
and diarrhoea, three counties which showed prevalence of 
enteric fever and not of diarrhœa, and four counties which 
showed prevalence of diarrhoea but not of enteric fever (see 
Table III.). 

There are 12 out of 45 registration counties which show 
prevalence of one or both of the diseases—the remaining 33 
counties, including all the southern part of the country 
except London, escape prevalence of either disease. It is 
true that one of these counties (Hampshire) has a small 
excess of enteric fever mortality. This excess is entirely 
due to special prevalence in a group of four districte— 
Havant, Portsea Island, Alverstoke, and Fareham—and one 
of these districts only (Porteea Island) shows at the same 
time a prevalence of diarrhea. 

Turning to the five counties in which both diseases were 
„ prevalent” an attempt may be made to find to what extent 
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TABLE IlI.—The ‘‘ Prevalence” of Enteric Fever and 
Diarrhwa in 1881-90. 


Registration county. | — — 
Enteric fever. 


Death-rate per 1000 from 


| Diarrhwa, 
Nottinghamshire 027 0:86 
Lancashire... woe ies Giao: To Ae 0:27 0 98 
West Riding of Yorkshire ... ... ... | 022 0-75 
East Riding of Lorksbire ... | 024 0°88 
Durham see ace ek a See, eee, eee! 0°27 0°82 
s“ Prevalence” of Enteric Fever only. 
North Riding of Yorkshire... ... ... 0°26 0:55 
Northumberland & ae. eee 0°23 069 
South Wales 0°26 041 
‘* Prenalence” of Diarrhea only. 
London... sao ete: ase Wed ooe eos See 0°19 0 74 
Staffordshire e 0:20 0'84 
Warwickshire ... 12. ses see ooe t 014 0°94 
Leicestershire ... ... 0°19 | 1:10 


‘ i 


the two prevalences affeçted the same parts of the counties. 
The results may be summarised somewhat as follows. In 
the five counties named there are 36 districts with excess of 
both diseases, 20 districts with excess of enteric fever only, 
nine with excess of diarrhœa only, and 30 with excess of 
meither disease. The large proportion of coincidences (both 
rates high or both low) certainly suggest some conditions as 
favourable to the spread of the two diseases. On the other 
hand, there are many districts where the prevalence of enteric 
fever is not accompanied by high mortality from diarrhoea. 
In these districts: (1) the conditions are favourable for the 
spread of enteric fever; (2) diarrhœa, although present, 
causes less mortality than it does in the country as a whole, 
and therefore the conditions cannot be altogether favourable 
for its spread; and (3) there is therefore apparently some 
local condition which favours enteric fever but not diarrbea. 
This conclusion, drawn from the figures for counties which 
as a whole suffer from both diseases excessively, is seen more 
strikingly in the figures for the North Riding, Northumber- 
land, and North Wales. These counties taken entire show 
prevalence of enteric fever but not of diarrhwa. We find 
in them a large number of districts with comparatively 
little mortality from either disease. It is easy to see that 
the local conditidns may be unfavourable to both. But 
there are 18 districts in which prevalence, and sometimes 
marked prevalence, of enteric fever is accompanied by 
comparatively little diarrhoea mortality, and three districts 
only in which the accompanying diarrbœa mortality is 
eavy. 

Taking the two ten-yearly periods available since enteric 
fever was returned separately in the Registrar-General’s 
report we find that the mortality from diarrhoea was as 
shown in the following table. 


TABLE IV.—Showing the Mortality from Diarrhea in the 
Two Ten-Yearly Periods 1871-80 and 1881-90 and the 
Average Returns fur the Period 189-97. 


Periods. | Eateric fever. | Diarrhœa. 
| 
In London. 
1871-80 eee ove seo eve eee | 244 949 
1881-90 05%. aes! aes "eds so | 189 748 
1831-97 ee eoe ses ae oe i 135 ! 693 
In England and Wales. 
187180 vu) 326 916 
1881-90 ase ese eee 200 aoe 198 661 
1891-97 eee eon een eee eee 170 648 


I have prepared tables which show that there is no close 
relation between the mortality from enteric fever and from 
diarrhea. It seems reasonable to say that although the 
conditions which favour enteric fever and the conditions 
which favour diarrhoea may, and often do, co-exist 
and although the sets of conditions may have something 


in common, still there are essential differences between them. 
Given a district in which it is known that enteric fever is 
persistent it would be unsafe to infer that that district would 
suffer severely from diarrhoea also. That the converse holds 
ood is shown by the counties of London, Stafford, 
arwick, and Leicester, with little enteric fever, but much 
diarrhoa. 

Lastly, we have the influence of active prevention on the 
two diseases. The spread of enteric fever has been traced 
to the distribution of a specific bacillus, usually in water or 
milk, and any outbreak leads to an immediate investigation 
of the source and spread of the infection, while cases are 
notified, patients are isolated, and disinfection is systemati- 
cally applied. There are thus active forces constantly engaged 
in diminishing typhoid fever, and that alone would vitiate 
any comparison between that malady and diarrhcea. In the 
latter disease we have no full knowledge of the nature of 
the specific micro-organism or micro-organisms concerned, 
and we do not practise notification, isolation, and disinfec- 
tion, so that the action of what may be called natural causes 
upon the course of the two maladies differs widely, inasmuch 
as practical sanitation limits and controls to a great extent 
the spread of fyphoid fever. 

Dr. Newsholme has pointed out a difficulty in comparing 
diarrhoea rates of different localities, inasmuch as the vast 
majority of deaths from that disease occur among young 
children; the proportion of such deaths to total population, 
therefore, depends not only on the actual prevalence of the 
disease but also on the greater or less number of young 
children in the population. This view must be considered in 
the following section. 


AN ANALYSIS OF LOCAL INCIDENCE IN COUNTIES OF 
DIARRH@AL MORTALITY UPON CHILDREN UNDER 


FIVE YEARS OF AGE. 


There is much to be said for Dr. Newsholme's contention 
that towns with a large infantile population are unfairly 
handicapped by reckoning diarrhoea mortality in relation to 
total population. A similar objection, however, applies to 
the general zymotic death-rate, which depends largely on the 
proportion of children under 10 years of age. At later ages 
a like difficulty arises in connexion with cancer mortality. 
High death-rates from that disease in proportion to total 
population have been held to imply local prevalence, whereas 
their real cause has in many cases been the survival of a more 
than average proportion of people to the ages at which 
cancer is most frequent. The prevalence of any disease which 
specially affects persons of particular ages can therefore be 
accurately measured only when due allowance is made for 
the age constitution of the population. As Dr. Newsholme 
points out, the proportion of deaths from diarrhoea under 
one year of age to 1000 births is almost an ideal meastfte 
of the prevalence of the disease. Butin most of the avail- 
able statistics the deaths from diarrhoea under one year of 
age are not shown. He therefore adopts an ingenious 
compromise as affording some approximation to accuracy— 
namely, the proportion of deaths from diarrhea at all ages 
to 1000 births: An initial difficulty in the use of this 
method may be mentioned. The figures it gives are purely 
artificial; they are not comparable with other fi to 
which we are accustomed. A rate per 1000 of population, 
inaccurate though it be, represents to the mind something 
definite, which we unconsciously range against some average 
general death-rate ; and a rate of infant mortality from any 
disease to 1000 births is at once compared with some 
standard of infant mortality from all causes. But a com- 
parison of deaths at all ages with 1000 births seems to need 
translation into some more familiar terms. It might be 
suggested that a fixed proportion, determined acoording to 
some appropriate standard of the deaths from diarrhcea at 
all ages, should be assumed as the number under one year 
of age, and thst this latter number should be taken in con- 
nexion with the births. The results of this slight variation 
on Dr. Newsholme's method would have exactly the same 
amount of accuracy as those by the method given in his paper, 
and they would have the advantages of being more readily 
grasped by the mind and of being strictly comparable with 
the total infant mortality from all causes. Dr. Newsholme 
makes a good case for his new method when he shows how 
largely the differing proportions of infants in Dover and in 
Hastings, in Huddersfield and in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, affect 
the comparison of the death-rates in those towns. Those, 
however, are probably extreme cases, and a careful study of a 
table in which he shows the diarrhœa mortality of the several 
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townships of Manchester in 1896-98 (1) by the accurate 
method of deaths under one year in proportion to births; 
(2) by his proposed method of deaths at all ages in propor- 
tion to births; and (3) by the old method of deaths at all 
ages in proportion to population, shows less error by this last 
method than might have been expected. This fact is illus- 
trated by Table V., showing the townships arranged in 
order according to the first of the above three methods, and 
in separate columns the numerical position each township 
would occupy by the second method and by the third method. 
It is evident that the second method approaches the correct 
order more closely than the third, but the old method 
departs from practical agreement only in two or three cases. 
Before leaving this part of the subject one is tempted to 
enter a ler for inaccuracy based upon the simplicity of the 
old method. As a general rule the town with high birth- 
rates, and consequently with large proportions of their popula- 
tions specially liable to diarrhcea, are the towns in which 
overcrowding, with its attendant insanitary evils, is most 
common and most difficult to deal with. If some exaggera- 
tion of the diarrhoeal death-rates of such towns should lead 
to more vigorous sani administration a certain amount 
5 would be condoned by the resulting public 


TABLE V. — Townships of Manchester and their Death. rates 
from Diarrhea. 


The order in which the town- 
ships would come 
| 


Townships arranged and numbered 
in the order of their diarrbaa deaths 


By the deaths | By the deaths 
under one year per 1000 births. at all ages per ab all ages per 
1000 births. [1000 population. 
Clayton... ... ae: Wea Wane | 1 | 4 2 
Central... bis. Abe 8 2 1 4 
Ancoats } 3 and 4 | 2 and 3 1 
Bradford... oes aes ᷣ | 3 
| 

5 sae, se, “CR : i} Sanae Sand 8 
Harpurhe yyy l 7 | 9 7 
Hulme ... ... fey. eed 8 8 8 

St. George's $ 9 7 5 and 6 
Beswi ck = 10 10 10 
Ardwickn ave | 11 11 11 
Newton... ... and ase. Sad | 12 12 12 and 13 
Rusholme and Kirk... ... 13 13 14 
Choriton-upon-Medlock... | 14 14 15 
Moston ns “ees 15 15 12 and 13 
Cheetham ... 186 16 16 
Crumpsall . | 17 | 17 17 
Blackley oc. une sss | s 18 18 


We may next turn to a part of the subject in which use is 
made of official figures, giving the mortality from diarrhoea of 
children under five years of age in proportion to the popula- 
tion at the same ages. As a considerable number of deaths 
from diarrhoea occur about the second year of life, and as 
the age proportions in the whole group under five years vary 
much less than the age proportions among young children 
and older people, the com ons given by these death-rates 
may be taken as practically accurate. The advantage of 
discussing the mortality for diarrhoeal diseases in relation to 
its incidence on children under five years of age has fre- 
quently been pointed out. The materials for such a discus- 
sion are given in Table II. of the Registrar-General’s Supple- 
mentary Report for 1881-90. In that table the death-rates 
of children under five years of age, in proportion to 1,000,000 
children of those ages living, are given for every county and 
registration district in the country. It is somewhat difficult 
to bring this mass of figures into a manageable form. The 
table, however, has been ably analysed by Mr. A. C. Waters 
of the General Register Office, and the resulta appear to me 
to point to a definite and important conclusion which will 
presently appear. Examining the district rates in each 
county separately they may be divided generally into three 
groups : (1) districts with the highest rates, (2) districts 

with medium rates, and (3) districts with the lowest rates. 
The average rates may then be calculated, the average rates 
(a) in the remainder of the county after excluding the 
highest rates and (ò) in the remainder after excluding 


both the highest and the medium rates. The rest of this 
section deals with children under five years of age only, the 
reat of the population and deaths at other ages are ignored. 
A further calculation gives the percentage of the children 
under five years of age in the whole county contained in 
each of these remainders. In a few counties the differ- 
ences between the several districts were not sufficiently 
pronounced for division into three groups; in these cases 
two groups only have been formed or the county has been 
left entire. In some other cases a larger number of groups 
seemed desirable; thus Leicestershire and some other 
counties are divided into four groups, London into five, and 
Lancashire into six. An example will perhaps make the 
method clearer. The diarrhcea-rate among children under 
five years of age in Kent was 330 per 100, 000.“ Ten 
districts in the county had rates of 348 and upwards, 
the highest being 520. Excluding these 10 districts, 
57 per cent. of the population under five years remains, 
and the rate in this remainder was 267 per 100,000. 
Bat this remainder contains five districts with rates 
between 301 and 330; further excluding these 30 per cent. 
of the population remains, with a rate of 224 per 100,000. 
The county of Northampton also has a rate of 330 per 
100,000. Excluding two districts with rates of 392 and 
627, 60 per cent. of the population remains with a rate of 
190; and further excluding three districts with rates between 
234 and 265, 31 per cent. remains with a rate of 133 only. 
It will be seen that this way of treating the figures 
establishes an important difference between the death-rate 
of 330 per 100,000 in Kent and the equal death-rate in 
Northamptonshire. It shows that in tbe latter county the 
high rate is mainly due to excessive diarrhceal mortality in 
two districts (Northampton and Peterborough), while a 
considerable part of the county is remarkably free from the 
disease. On the other hand, although the rates in different 
parts of Kent vary widely the disease is much more generally 
prevalent than it is in Northamptonshire. The accompanying 
table (Table VI.) gives the figures for four counties on this 
plan. Analysis of all counties on this plan shows that in many 
with very high aggregate rates there are areas which suffer but 


TABLE VI.—Average Annual Mortality of Children under 
Five Years of Age per 100,000 living in 1881-90 in the 
Counties mentioned and in the Remainder of each County 
after excluding those Districts which had the Highest 
Mortality. 


| 


| Proportion 


per cent. of | Death- | Highest 
Name of county and description of population | rate death- 
parts of county for which separate | under five | from | ratein 
figures are given. years of diar- an 


y 
rhæa. | district. 


London (30 districts)—the entire 


| 
County e ese She ASS ae iii aa f 100 
Excluding six districts with rates of 1 87 
709 and over 4 
Excluding 11 districts with rates ott 73 
595 and oven. 0 
Excluding 20 districts with rates of 1 31 
507 and over&r | 
Excluding 27 districts with rates of} 6 
445 and over . 
Surrey (11 districts)—the enti e 100 
count 
Axcluding three districts with eet 58 
of 342 and over 
Excluding six districts with rates o 2 
20l and over 
Kent (28 districte) — the sneer 
100 
count e. 


Excluding 10 districts with rates of} 57 
348 and over s 


eee oe 0 eee | 
Excluding 15 districts with rates of 1 30 
301 and over. e 


Sussex (20 districts)—the entire} 100 
county es ese cee oes see ses tee 

Excluding three districts with rates } 66 
of 449 and over aa: Sen!) 2S ; 


0 eos es $ 
Excluding six districts with rates of 1 49 
278 and over ase eee ese eoe eee ase | 


8 The rates are calculated per 100,000, not per 1,000,000, as in the 
Registrar-General’s report. 
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little. For example, in Leicestershire with a rate of 728 per 
100,000, and one district where the rate reaches 1267, 28 per 
cent. of the children are subject to a rate of 204 (less than 
the rate among the 30 per cent. ‘‘ remainder” of Kent), and 
18 per cent. of the children to a rate of 168 only. Again, 
in Warwickshire the rate is 637, and in one district it 
reaches 887, but among 15 per cent. of the children it 
is only 168. Such cases as these go far to prove that 
the causes of excessive diarrhoeal mortality are mainly 
local, not climatic, that although high temperature and 
low rainfall may be necessary factors in producing a 
serious outbreak they are only able to produce it when 
some. other conditions already exist. Temperature and 
rainfall may be 5 the same over neighbouring 
areas; but one of these areas may suffer heavily and the 
e from epidemic diarrbœas. It must, however, 
be noted that there are some counties in which hardly any 
districts escape. For example, only 6 per cent. of the 
population of Lancashire has an average rate as low as 253 
per 100,000, and only 3 per cent. of the population of 
Durham has an average rate so low as 156. It must be in- 
ferred that the local conditions favourable to the development 
of diarrhoea exist in almost every part of these counties. It 
will be seen that the grouping of districte aa having relatively 
high, medium, or low death-rates in any county was neces- 
rarily somewhat arbitrary. Each county might have been 
divided as nearly as possible into three or more equal parts— 
a third part with highest rates, another third part with 
medium rates, and the remaining third part with lowest 
rates. Such division could, however, only have been rough 
and would often have placed two or more districts with nearly 
equal rates in different groups of the same county. For the 
purpose in view the method chosen appeared most suitable. 
Where a large difference existed between the rate for one 
district and the next higher or next lower rate that particular 
point has been generally chosen for the division of the 
groups. The rates should therefore in all cases be considered 
in connexion with the percentage of the several counties to 
which they relate. 

In order to show what districts in each county stand out 
as relatively more liable to diarrhoea than the other parts 
of the counties a supplementary table bas been prepared 
(see Table VII.). It will be seen that what are presented as 
Table VI. and Table VII. only give particulars relative to 
London, Surrey, Kent, and Sussex. These two tables are, in 
fact, no more than excerpts from complete tables drawn up 
oa the same plan and supplying similar information for all 
the counties of England and Wales. The general con- 
clusions given in the text were drawn from these com- 
plete tables. Table VII. shows in detail the six districts 


TABLE VII.— Districts with relatively Highest Death-rates from 
Diarrheal Diseases among Children under Five Years of 
Age in 1881-90. 

London (siz districts contatn- 


ing 18 per cent. of the 
population). 


| Kent (ten districts containing 43 
per cent. of the population). 


Thanet ... see cco „„ s. 520 
St. George-in-the-East ... ... 914 | Gravesend ... ... „ eee 485 
Stepney „ sss wss. sos B21. 4 Strood soe oss sco coo -so eae 418 
Strand 0 eee ove cen eee eee 769 | Milton eee eee ove ese 00o obo 410 
Whitechapel 7 740 Medway ees eee eee Cyr) eee 388 
F lh 723 Dover eee eee eee eee eee . 378 
W ö Maid stone”... 377 
Holborn ese eee eee eee ece 109 | Hoo aso ooe eee eee vee vee 361 
, he a 352 
Surrey (three districte contain- | Sheppey sis see ese are ose 
ing 42 per cent. of the Canterbury . 348 
population). mis ‘ih 15 i j 

uasex (three distriets containing 

Richmond ... ses sse 498 | 34 per cent. of the population). 
Farnham 0 eee eoe eee eee 399 | Brighton 3 Ses ead 382 eee 634 
Croydon - 34 | Eastbourne... see se . . 475 
| Steyning sse s.e see ose . 449 


in London with rates of 621 per 100,000 and over, and the 
three districts in Surrey with rates of 342 and over, and 
so on. It is not a list of the districts with the highest 
mortality in the whole country, but only of the relatively 
highest in individual counties. The full list from which 
this is taken includes a district with a rate of only 148 in 
Wiltshire and excludes a district with a rate as high as 
765 in Lancashire, because 148 is a relatively high rate in 
Wiltshire, while 765 comes only in the second highest group 
of Lancashire districts. This explanation is necessary lest 
the object of the table should be misunderstood. 

Table VIII. shows a few of the countiesin the order of their 


TABLE VIII.— Opening Portion and Concluding Portion takon 
from complete Table showing the Counties of England and 
Wales arranged in the Order of the Diarrhea Mortality 
of Children under Five Years of Age in 1581-90. 


Group of districts with 


Diar- | Highest lowest rates as in 
1 diar- Table VI. 
58 85 rhea rate ü⸗.ßk?m ũꝗ 
County. 100 in any 
children Seria Proportion 15 Diarrhea 
n the population to rate of 
under 5. county. total in children 
county. under 5. 
Leicestershire ... 728 | 1267 
Lancashire ... ... 646 1336 
Warwickshire ... 637 | 887 
East Riding... ... 690 ' 775 
Nottinghamshire 555 893 
London. 574 914 
Staffordshire... 514 T23 
et + # * ER s * a 
Dorsetahire... ... 131 292 
Westmorland ... 117 144 
Wiltshire ... 113 173 
North Wales. 111 173 


rates, beginning with the higbest; and against each county 
is shown (a) the highest diarrhoea-rate in any district in the 
county; and (b) the percentage of population in the grou 
of districts with the lowest rates as shown in Table VIII. 
The full table brings out the curious fact that some counties— 
e.g., Sussex, Herts, Devonshire, South Wales, and Hereford- 
shire—which have comparatively low rates taken as wholes, 
contain one or more districts with excessive rates and other 
districts with very low rates. This further emphasises the 
contention that diarrhceal diseases are first and foremost the 
result of strictly local conditions. 


REMARKS ON THE DIAGNOSIS AND 
PROGNOSIS IN 100 CASES OF 
DOUBLE OPTIC NEURITIS 
WITH HEADACHE. 

By R. T. WILLIAMSON, M.D., F.R.C.P. LOND., 
PHYSICIAN TO THE ANCOATS HOSPITAL, MANCHESTER; 
AND 
EDWARD ROBERTS, M.R.C.S. ENG., 


SURGEON TO THE ROYAL EYE HOSPITAL, MANCHESTER. 


THE detection of optic neuritis is of the greatest import- 
ance in the diagnosis of cerebral affections. Nevertheless, 
in certain cases of double optic neuritis with headache oon- 
siderable caution is necessary before coming to a conclusion 
as to the exact nature of the disease. Though these two 
symptoms are present in the majority of cases of brain 
tumour and are so frequently due to this cause they are also 
met with in other diseases. In some cases of granular 
kidney, for example, the patient comes under treatment for 
headache and failure of vision; and opbthalmoscopic 
examination may reveal intense optic neuritis like that of 
cerebral tumour (neuritic form of albuminuric retinitis). 
At first the symptoms appear to indicate cerebral tumour, 
but a careful examination of the urine and cardio-vascular 
system will clearly reveal the cause. Limited space does 
not permit an enumeration of all the causes of double optic 
neuritis with headache. The results of the examination of 
100 cases presenting these two symptoms reveal, however, 
several points of interest. Most of these cases have been 
seen by us conjointly ; some were seen separately, whilst 
others (in Groups I. to VIII.) were examined by one of us 
(R. T. W.) whilst holding the post of medical registrar at 
the Manchester Royal Infirmary. For permission to include 
the latter amongst our cases we are indebted to the medical 
board of that hospital. 
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With respect to the diagnosis and termination these 1C0 
cases may be grouped as follows :-— 
I. Brain tumour, verified by necropsy . tease he ack’ Gee oe 
II. Cases terminating fatally; probably, majority due to brain 
tumour; but no necropsy obtained ... s.. e. ses coe see se 


IIL General symptoms of brain tumour; but necropsy revealed 
distension of the ventrisles of the brain with fluid; no 
tumour (serous meningitis of ventricles)... ee 


IV. Cerebral abscess (fatall)))) sso sso seo ooo 
v. Tuberculous meningitis (fatal h 
VI. Chronic interstitial nephritis; neuritic form of albuminuric 

retinitis (fat) „ ooe Gwe ooo 


VII. Toxic conditions and blood diseases: 
Caronia lead peleon ng Wek: Sigma Gel, «ade egue meee ee uate a! Vege: . AG 
Ulcerative endocarditis (fatal) ... n.. ses see see 4 1 
Purpura hzemorrhagica (fat all) 1 
1 
3 


27 


— 2 
eee 900 eee 


Henoch’s pu ura ( atal) eee ene coe eee ane eee ose eee one 
? Chlorosis with cerebral symptoms (recovery) ... ... ...  ... 
VIIL Headache and double optic neuritis (without localising 
symptoms) ; probably syphilitic (recovery with blindness, 2; 
with impaired vision, 4)... ese eee s.o ece = eee eee eee eon ees 
IX Headache and double optic neuritis without localising 
symptoms; no evidence of syphilis; duration six and two 
and a quarter years respectively. Termination still uncertain 2 


X Headache and double optic neuritis without localising 
symptoms ; no evidence of syphilis ; recovery with blindness, 
8; with impaired vision, J; with good vision 8888. 1S 


The following are brief abstracts of the notes of the cases 
in Group X. which have come under our observation and 
which we have followed for a considerable period of time. 
The number of years during which each case has been 
followed is given in parentheses after the brief note. 

1—A boy, aged 10 years. Double optic neuritis, head- 
ache, and vomiting ; slight internal strabismus of the left 
eye. Recovery with normal vision. (Seven years.) 

2.—A young woman, aged 17 years. Headache, vomit- 
ing, and double optic neuritis. Recovery, but with im- 
paired vision in one eye and blindness in the other. (Five 
and a half years.) 

3.—A young woman, aged 18 years. Double optic neuritis, 
headache, and vomiting ; several epileptic fits. Recovery, 
with useful vision in one eye; vision in the other is very 
defective. (Seven years.) 

4.—A young woman, aged 18 years. Double optic neuritie, 
headache, and vomiting. Recovery, but complete blindness 
followed. (Four years.) 

5.—A young woman, aged 19 years. Double optic neuritis, 
headache, and vomiting. Recovery with good vision. (Three 


) 

6.—A man, aged 20 years. Double optic neuritis, head- 
ache, and vomiting. Recovery, bat complete blindness 
followed. (Two and a half years.) 

7.—A girl, aged 10 years. Double optic neuritis, head- 
ache, and vomiting; knee-jerks were absent. Recovery, 
but complete blindness followed. (Three years.) 

8.—A boy at the age of 13 years had double optic neuritis 
and headache ; recovery ensued. At the age of 15 years he 
had a return of headache and double optic neuritis; also 
vomiting. At a later date there was partial anzsthesia in 
the distribution of the right fifth cranial nerve; the right 
cornea was opaque ; there was complete blindness in both 
eyes. Partial ansesthesia of the face and blindness remained, 
bat otherwise the patient recovered and felt quite well nine 
months after the second attack. eoo 

9.—A girl, aged 16 years. Double optic neuritis, head- 
ache, vomiting ; slight internal strabismus of the right eye. 
Recovery with normal vision. (Four and a half years.) 

10.—A boy, aged 10 years. Double optic neuritis, bead- 
ache, and vomiting. The head had increased in size. 
Recovery, but with complete blindness. (Three years.) 

ll.—A woman, aged 19 years. Double optic neuritis, 
headache, and vomiting. Recovery with normal vision. 
(Three years.) 

12.—A boy, aged 15 years. Double optic neuritis, head- 
ache, and vomiting. Recovery. (Two and a half years.) 

13.—A woman, aged 21 years. Double optic neuritis, 
much swelling of the discs, headache, and vomiting. Com- 
plete recovery with normal vision. (Four and three- 
quarter years.) 

14.—A girl, aged 15 years. Double optic neuritis, head- 
ache, and vomiting. Recovery with good vision. (Five and 
& quarter years.) 

15.—A boy, aged 12 years. Double optic neuritis, head- 
ache, and vomiting ; slight internal strabismus of the right 
eye. with good vision. (Four years.) 


16.—A man, aged 40 years. Double optic neuritis, head- 
ache, and vomiting. Recovery, but with complete blindness. 
(18 months.) 

17.—A youth, aged 17 years. Double optic neuritis, 
headache, and vomiting. Recovery with total blindness. 
(Five years.) 

18.—A woman, aged 22 years. Double optic neuritis, 
headache, and vomiting. Recovery, but with total blind- 
ness. (Two and three-quarter years.) 

19.—A girl, aged 14 years. Double optic neuritis, head- 
ache, and vomiting ; internal strabismus (left) for 14 days. 
Recovery with normal vision. (Two years.) 

The following are brief notes of the cases in Group IX. :— 

20.—A girl, aged 12 years. Headache, vomiting, and 
double optic neuritis in December, 1893. Recovery in 12 
months, but vision was much impaired. She remained well 
with the exception of occasional headache until December, 
1899. Then the severe headache returned. She became 
ataxic and optic neuritis reappeared. In April, 1900, the 
headache was much less and the patient felt much better, 
but she was completely blind. (Six and a half years.) 

21.—A young woman, aged 17 years. Headache, vomit- 
ing, and double optic neuritis. Vision was impaired. 
Vomiting ceased; the headache continued for over two 
years, but recently disappeared after lumbar puncture. (Two 
and a quarter years.) 

In all cases of double optic neuritis a systematic and care- 
ful examination of the patients should be made. The urine 
and cardio-vascular system should be examined for signs of 
chronic interstitial nephritis ; the gums should be examined 
for the lead line and other indications of lead poisoning 
should be sought for; the question of chlorosis or 
other blood disease should be considered; and the 
ears should be examined for signs of otitis. But when 
all these conditions have been excluded and when the 
symptoms are apparently due to a cerebral affection there 
is one group of cases in which localising brain symptoms 
are absent and in which the chief indications of disease are 
headache, double optic neuritis, and often vomiting. In 
most of these cases syphilis can be also excluded. A 
diagnosis of brain tumour is given, and the growth is thought 
to be situated in some region in which the localising 
symptoms are at first indefinite—cerebellum, temporo- 
sphenoidal lobe, or prefrontal region. Such a diagnosis 
often proves to be correct. Localising symptoms may 
develop later and a necropsy may show the accuracy of the 
opinion expressed. But sometimes, to the surprise of the 
medical man, a fatal termination does not occur; the 
symptoms sometimes disappear and the patient recovers, 
though very often impairment or loss of vision remains. 
The patient may continue in good health for years or fora 
lifetime afterwards. Most medical men who have paid much 
attention to cerebral diseases will have met with a case or 
cases of this kind. The chief object of our article is to call 
attention to this class of cases and to indicate the frequency 
of their occurrence. 19 out of 100 cases of double optic 
neuritis with headache in the table just given could (after 
careful examination) be placed in this group (X.). 

What is the cause of the symptoms in this group of cases? 
Possibly in some cases the symptoms are caused bya non- 
malignant tumour (or tuberculous mass) which ceases to 
extend and becomes quiescent and encapsuled. One of us 
has recorded a case in which symptoms of cerebral tumour 
(inclading Jacksonian epilepsy and hemiplegia) gradually 
subsided and temporary recovery ensued; but three years 
later symptoms of cerebellar tumour developed and death 
occurred. The necropsy revealed a recent large tuberculous 
mass in the cerebellam and an old encapsuled tuberculous 
mass just beneath the motor cortex in the right cerebral 
hemisphere. The latter had evidently been the cause of the 
early cerebral symptoms from which the patient had 
recovered. An instructive case has been recorded by Dr. 
T. K. Monro of Glasgow.? The patient, at the age of 
16 years, suffered from severe headache with failure 
of vision which passed on to complete blindness. For 33 
years he was an inmate of a blind asylum, ophthalmo- 
scopic examination showing double optic atrophy. He died 
at the age of €3 years from cancer of the stomach and the 
post-mortem examination also revealed a large myxomatous 
tumour in the left half of the cerebellum. In all probability 
the early cerebral symptoms had been associated with optic 


1 R. T. Williamson: Medical Chronicle, September, 1898. 
2 Glasgow Medical Journal, September, 1896. 
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neuritis which had passed on to optic atrophy and the cause 
had been the myxoma in the cerebellum which had remained 
quiescent for 46 years. 

In some cases of double optic neuritis with headache and 
general cerebral symptoms when recovery occurs the cause 
is probably distension of the ventricles of the brain with 
fluid—serous meningitis of the ventricles (Quincke). This 
condition was present at the necropsy and no tumour growth 
could be found in two out of the 100 cases tabulated. It is 
probable that a number of the cases in which a diagnosis 
of cerebral tumour has been made, but in which recovery 
has occurred have been due to this condition—serous 
meningitis of the ventricles. Probably the two cases in 
Group IX. and possibly some of the cases in Group II., in 
which death did not occur for several years after the onset 
of symptoms, were of this nature. Other cases which 
recover may be due to a basal meningitis. 

The table given above is instractive both as regards the 
diagnosis and prognosis in cases of double optic neuritis 
with headache. It shows the necessity for careful examina- 
tion before giving either a diagnosis or prognosis, and the 
clinical group of cases No. X. ought always to be borne in 
mind whenever the diagnosis is obscure and localising 
symptoms are absent. 

There are two other points to which we would draw atten- 
tion. In 10 out of the 100 cases the patient recovered 
completely from the headache and general cerebral symptoms 
and regained perfect health, but the optic neuritis was 
followed by atrophy and complete blindness. In the face 
of this terrible termination we cannot help thinking that 
simple trephining of the skull and the removal of bone, 
without any interference with the brain, as suggested and 
practised by Mr. Victor Horsley for the relief of optic 
neuritis and pressure symptoms, is a method of treatment 
worthy of more frequent trial when vision is failing 
markedly. Dr. James Taylor® has published cases which 
appear to show that this method of treatment may be of 
service in checking the optic neuritis and failure of vision. 
In the class of cases in Group X. if there should be a 
suspicion that the symptoms may be due to serous meningitis 
of the ventricles, lumbar puncture appears to be worthy of 
trial, since several cerebral cases are now on record in which 
this treatment appears to have been of great service, and in 
which the cause of the cerebral symptoms was probably that 
just mentioned. 

Manchester. 


A STUDY OF THE HEART-WALL IN 
DIPHTHERIA, RHEUMATIC FEVER, 
AND CHOREA. 


By FREDERICK J. POYNTON, M.D. Lonp., 
ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN TO THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, 
GREAT ORMOND-STREET, AND CASUALTY PHYSICIAN TO 
ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 


THE results upon the heart which are produced by diph- 
theria and rheumatic fever respectively appear at first sight 
to be so different that to compare them might seem to be of 
doubtful value. Diphtheria recalls the sudden catastrophe 
of death from syncope and a heart the valves and peri- 
cardium of which are unaffected. Rheumatic fever, on the 
other hand, recalls a prolonged illness—a series of partial 
victories and defeats—associated pathologically with valvular 
and pericardial inflammation and clinically with valvular 
murmurs and pericardial friction sounds. Nevertheless, 
it is well known that diphtheria very frequently injures 
the heart in a way that differs from this dramatic 
nerve paralysis and syncope by acting as a direct 
poison to the cardiac muscle. The proof of this rests 
not only upon clinical and pathological evidence but 
upon the evidence of experimental pathology. Quite 
recently this action of the diphtheria toxins upon the 
heart has been emphasised by Dr. Villy, late assistant 
medical officer to the Park Fever Hospital, in a paper upon 
vomiting and cardiac failure in this disease.! There is in 
this form of cardiac affection dilatation of the heart (which 
is usually moderate), feebleness of the pulse, and disturbance 


3 Transactions of the Ophthalmological Society of London, vol. xiv. 
1 Vomiting and Cardiac Failure in Connexion with Diphtheria, 
Medical Chronicle, September, 1899. . 


of rhythm. The first sound at the apex is short, and the 
pulmonary second sound becomes unduly loud ; in severe cases 
the patient lies in bed pale and quiet with the muscles devoid 
of tone and the mind listless. The condition is one that 
may be seen early in the disease and may occur without any 
symptoms of nerve paralysis. In rheumatic fever, also, 
there may be dilatation of the heart which is sometimes 
considerable, and this may occur irrespectively of demon- 
strable valvular or pericardial inflammation. With this 
dilatation there are feebleness of the pulse, shortness of 
the first sound, and accentuation of the pulmonary second 
sound. There are also, to a minor degree, pallor, listlessness, 
and loss of muscular tone. The explanation of this con- 
dition in rheumatism is in all probability that the poison of 
the disease has also a direct effect upon the cardiac muscle. 

In this paper I bring forward evidence in support of this 
view, basing the argument upon the results of clinical 
observation and microscopical investigation of the heart- 
wall. These investigations, extending over three years, 
include observations upon 18 cases of rheumatic heart 
disease, four cases of diphtheria, a case of chorea, and a 
case of septicemia in an animal injected with a pure culture 
of staphylococci. One of the cases of diphtheria, one of the 
cases of rheumatism, and the case of chorea are selected 
from these to illustrate the salient points in this argument, 
and I am indebted to Dr. John Morton for the case of diph- 
theria, to Dr. W. B. Cheadle for that of rheumatism, and 
to Dr. Archibald Garrod for the example of chorea. For 
the sake of clearness a brief allusion will first be made to 
the clinical course of the cases of diphtheria and rheu- 
matism. The details of the microscopy are dealt with at 
greater length and the extreme changes in the beart-wall in 
these two examples are represented in the drawings from the 
sections of the myocardium. 

OAS 1. The case of diphtheria.—The patient, a child, 
about five years of age, contracted a sore-throat which 
developed the characters of faucial diphtheria. Later in 


the illness signs of progressive und grave cardiac failure 
Piesis 


A part of the left ventricle from the case of diphtheria fixed 
in Herrmann's fluid. , Muscle fibre showing much localised 
fatty change. h. Muscle fibre in transverse section showing 
fatty charge. c, Muscle fibre in transverse section showing 
destruction of the protoplasm. D, Muscle fibre entirely 
destroyed. E, Cellular elements between the musc'e fibres. 
The more gross changes are alone shown in this figure. 
The alterations in contour and size of the fibres are dis- 
tinctly seen in this section. 


became evident. The pulse was extremely feeble and there 
were pallor, vomiting, restlessness, and finally almost com- 
plete suppression of urine. There was no evidence of diph- 
theritic neuritis, and the child died from cardiac failure on 
the seventeenth day of the illneis. 
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Dr. John Morton made a necropsy within 24 hours of 
death and brought me for examination parts of the left 
ventricle and kidneys. The kidneys showed extreme con- 
gestion, but no indication of an acute nephritis. The 


heart was excited and greatly dilated with evidence of old 
mitral disease. Pleural friction was audible on both sides, 
but I did not detect pericardial friction at the time of his 
admission. The next day there was general pericardial 


condition of the myocardium was as follows :—(a) Macro- | friction, and death rapidly followed on the 7th. 


scopic changes.—The cardiac muscle was pale and the peri- 
cardiam was normal. — (5) Microscopic changes.—Fixative 
Herrmann’s fluid. Stain safranin. 

1. In the muscle fibres. Transverse striation was lost in 
many places, but was still present in others. In some fibres 
longitudinal striation was more evident than usual. The 
contour of many of the fibres was irregular and the 
irregularity was due in part to shrinking in width from 
destruction, and in to bulging from fatty changes. 
Some of the fat droplets were of considerable size, and the 
areas in which the fatty changes in the fibres were marked 
were, a8 is usual in diphtheria, very irregular in distribution. 
Some of the fibres were completely destroyed and the field 
of section had in these places a reticular structure. Trans- 
verse sections of the muscle fibre showed the variability in 
their size with great distinctness. 

2. In the muclet.—The nuclei of the muscle fibres showed 
great variability in size and staining properties. In some 
fibres the nuclei were swollen, in many divided into two, and 
in some of these a few dark granules could be seen between 
the two nuclei. Some of the swollen nuclei stained diffusely 
and exemplified very clearly the condition of hyper- 
chromatosis. The A that were present in the space 
between the divided nuclei stained with the methyl green, 
and did not, as is the rule in more chronic affections of the 
beart, show that dark-brown colouration which is so 
characteristic an ap ce in this tissue. Other nuclei 
were very small and also stained a diffuse green. Some 
were round in outline and appeared as mere dots in the 
centre of the fibre. In some the chromatin network was 
definite and evenly distributed ; in others it was massed to the 
poles, leaving a colourless centre; and in others it was 
centric, leaving a colourless periphery. In many cases the 
protoplasm of the muscle fibre in the neighbourhood of the 
nuclei showed an appearance of vacuolisation. 

3. In the interstitial tissue.—Some portions of the left 
ventricle were fixed in perchloride of mercury and the sec- 
tions showed that there was no increase in the fibrous 
tissue of the ventricle wall, but in places there was an 
increase in the cellular elements between the fibres. 

4. In the poricardium.—The pericardium was not in- 


There was, then, in this case a severe destructive lesion of 
the essential elements of the heart-wall such as has been 
recorded by many other observers in this form of diphtheritic 
heart failure. 
int it is necessary to make a brief allusion to the 
microscopic investigations of the heart-wall in animals that 
have been injected with diphtheria toxins. This work has 
been carried out by various experimental pathologists and I 
quote briefly from a paper by Mollet and Regaud upon the 
subject.? These observers found that lesions of the muscular 
fibres were constant and that they occurred sometimes alone 
and sometimes together with an interstitial leucocytosis. 
Vascular lesions in the myocardium also were frequent. 
(s) Macroscopic changes.—Macroscopically there were in 
some cases endocardial, myocardial, and pericardial hæmor- 
trhages, and an abnormal appearance of the myocardium 
was frequent. (ò) Microscopic changes. (1) In the muscle 
fibre.—There were granular and fatty changes in the muscle 
fibres and sometimes vacuolisation. Striation. was often 
lost. (2) In the nuclei.— The nuclei were found distorted, 
swollen, and stained with difficulty. (3) In the interstitial 
tissues.—There was in some cases an increase of the cellular 
elements between the fibres. More details were given in this 
paper as to the date of ap ce and probable meaning 
of these abnormalities, but it is sufficient for the present 
ee to recognise the similarity of these changes to those 

ibed in the case of diphtheria. 

Case 2. The case of rheumatism.—A young man, aged 
19 years, was admitted into St. Mary's Hospital on Dec. 4th, 
1999, for pains in the limbs and morbus cordis. There was a 
history of three previous attacks of rheumatic fever, the first 
occurring at the age of seven years. When admitted the 
patient was very ill, the face was cyanosed, and there was 
orthopncea. The temperature was 102° F., the pulse was 108, 
and the respirations were 40. The pulse was feeble and the 


3 Myocardite Diphthéri ae Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, o. 
Fevrier, 1897. „ á 
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A part of the left ventricle from the case of acute rheumatic 
carditis fixed in Herrmann’s fluid. a, Muscle fibre 
showing much fatty change. B, Muscle fibre in trans- 
verse section showing fatty change. c, Muscle fibre in 
transverse section, not fatty. D, Bloodvessel in a con- 
nective tissue space. E, A capillary between two muscle 
fibres. The finer details described in the paper would 
necessitate several more plates for their representation. 
The gross changes only are delineated in this figure. The 
m ieee fibres are seen to have preserved their contour. 


The necropsy was made 14 hours after death and some 
ounces of slightly turbid fluid were found in the pericardial 
sac, with some recent lymph especially upon the posterior 
aspect of the heart. There was no great distension of the 
pericardial sac with this fluid, none by any means sufficient 
to account for the wide cardiac area 8 life. (a) Macro- 
scopic changes.—The appearance of the heart-wall was re- 
markable for its great pallor. The mitral valve showed no 
recent changes but those of a moderate stenosis due to 
previous fibrosis. The aortic valve showed recent vegeta- 
tions springing from previously uninjured cusps. The valves 
on the right side were unaffected. (b) Microscopic changes.— 
Fixative Herrmann’s fluid. Stain safranin. 

1. In the muscle fibres.—The striking feature was the ex- 
treme fatty change in the muscular fibres, some of these bein 
almost a mass of fine fat droplets. This change extend 
through the ventricle wall and was remarkably general. In 
some cases, nevertheless, a considerable number of fibres 
had escaped that change and showed distinct striation. The 
contour of the fibres was preserved and there was not that 
extent of destruction seen in the case of diphtheria. 

2. In the nuclei.— Under higher magnification. Stain 
methyl green. The nuclei stained well and their size was 
fairly constant. Marked alteration of shape and staining 
properties were not as evident as in the case of diphtheria. 
Under this high magnification minute clear spaces could 
be seen in the muscular fibres in addition to the fatty 
change, possibly representing an earlier change than this 
latter 


3. In the interstitial tissue. There was some cell exuda- 
tion between the muscle fibres in the neighbourhood of the 
vessels. 

4. In the pericardium.—The pericardium showed recent 
inflammatory change, the endothelial lining still remaining 
intact. There was no evidence of a previous pericarditis. 

To summarise : there was aot of the muscular fibres, 
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but the destructive nature of the change was not of the same 
gravity as in the case of diphtheria, and it is probable that 
these changes were due to the direct.action of the rheumatic 
poison upon the myocardium. At this point a difficulty 
arises, for in rheumatism as yet no specific organism has 
been generally admitted and no toxins can be measured out 
by pathologists for inoculation experiments upon animals. 
There are no investigations to be put side by side with those 
of Mollet and Regaud to which reference has been made, and 
to argue that because the changes found in the heart-wall in 
rheumatism and diphtheria are very similar it follows that 
they are necessarily duc to a direct action of their poisons 
may seem hazardous, since rheumatism and diphtheria are 
widely different diseases. 

Between rheumatism and septic infections there is a closer 
link, and a brief reference is now made to an investigation 
of the cardiac wall from a rabbit that had died from 
septicemia caused by an inoculation of a pure culture of 
staphylococci. The animal died on the sixth day after the 
injection of staphylococci. The kidneys were full of small 
pyæmic abscesses, and in the heart-wall between the muscle 
fibres were foci of inflammatory exudation containing 
staphylococci. The cardiac muscle showed definite fatty 
change, patchy in distribution. In a r upon venous 
thrombosis in rheumatic fever (1898)? and in papers read 
before the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society and at the 
Portsmouth meeting of the British Medical Association“ in 
1899, I alluded to and showed under the microscope similar 
inflammatory foci in rheumatic fever. The close relation 
that rheumatism bears to septic infections is undoubted, and 
this observation is of value because it is an evidence that 
fatty changes in the heart muscle are not necessarily the 
result of prolonged impairment of the cardiac circulation. 
It is of interest, also, because it appears to throw some light 
upon the morbid anatomy of the third case—the case of 
chorea. 

CASE 3. The case of chorea.—This case was an example of 
that type of chorea in which the movements are extremely 
violent, and death is not associated with gross cardiac 
inflammation. The heart after death showed only a slight 
inflammation of the mitral valve. Microscopical investiga- 
tion showed numerous micro-organisms in the valve and in 
the vessels at the base of the valve. I also examined many 
sections of the left ventricle and found some distinct foci of 
inflammatory exudation comparable to those which may be 
found in acute rheumatism or more obviously in the acute 
pyæmia from the injection of staphylococci into the circula- 
tion. In addition there was early fatty change in some 
of the muscle fibres, patchy in distribution. The close 
resemblance between this condition and that found in the 
rabbits heart is suggestive, and both appear to me to 
strengthen the probability that rheumatism directly injures 
the cardiac wall. 

To return once more to the case of rheumatic fever. A 
brief analysis of this case does, I believe, furnish additional 
evidence in favour of the myocardial change being due to the 
direct action of the poison upon the muscle. The importance 
of the case lies especially in the fact that the pericarditis 
was a terminal event in the disease, and that the pericardium 
had not been attacked in the previous rheumatic outbreaks. 
When the patient was first admitted I did not detect any 
pericardial friction, though the illness had extended over at 
least four weeks and the heart was greatly dilated. This 
absence of pericardial friction was no complete proof of the 
absence of pericarditis, but after death recent flakes of 
lymph and a considerable quantity of slightly turbid fluid 
were found in the pericardial sac—a sure indication of an 
acute rheumatic inflammation of brief duration. If, then, 
the clinical and pathological facts are coupled together 
there can be no doubt that in this case the pericarditis was 
aterminal event. The extreme myocardial disease cannot, 
therefore, be explained as secondary to pericarditis, and no 
one would maintain that it was the result of a compara- 
tively slight valvular lesion. It is most probably to be ex- 
plained as the direct effect of the rheumatic poison. This 
view is also supported by the finding of similar myo- 
cardial disease in four other acute cases of rheumatic fever, 
two of which have already been published.? The result of 


3 Three Cases of Extensive Venous Thrombosis associated with 
Severe Rheumatic Carditis, THE LANCET, July 23rd, 1898, p. 206. 

4 Rheumatic Pericarditis, with an Investigation into the Microscopy 
of Rheumatic Morbus Cordis, Transactions of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society, 1899. Some Observations upon the Pathology of 
the Myocardium, Brit. Med. Jour., November, 1899. 

5 A Case of Virulent Acute Rheumatism with Extensive Purpura: 
THE LANCET, Oct. 28th, 1699, p 1163. 


this investigation of the heart in diphtheria, rheumatism, and 
chorea is, I believe, to strengthen this view, one maintained 
by Dr. D. B. Lees? and supported by the investigations of 
Dr. Theodore Fisher.” 

The practical bearing of this view is very considerable. It 
emphasises the important part that active rheumatism takes 
in the history of rheumatic morbus cordis. It is realised 
that in children active rheumatism is of vital importance, a 
fact further borne out by my recent analysis of fatal cases of 
rheumatic fever in children under 12 years of age.’ In 
adults the occurrence is more liable to be overlooked. The 
condition of chronic rheumatic morbus cordis with the 
secondary changes that result from previous valvular inflam- 
mation is apt to be raised to the position of a primary disease 
rather than to be classed as a symptomatic affection and 
the breakdown to be sought for in mechanical overstrain. 
Yet in adults, as in children, fleeting rheumatic pains in the 
joints and pleuritic and przcordial pains are all frequent at 
the time when the heart gives way. It may be safely 
asserted that if a children’s hospital is full of cases of active 
rheumatism and chorea an adult hospital will be full of 
broken-down chronic heart disease of rheumatic origin. 
After death in these chronic cases recent granulations may 
be found on the valves without any clinical evidence of 
rheumatism to lead to a suspicion of the active process—a 
point to which Dr. A. Garrod has also called especial atten- 
tion at the recent discussion on rheumatism at the Chelsea 
Olinical Society. It is difficult in these complex cases to 
point with certainty to myocardial failute as the cause of 
the cardiac breakdown; for there is no myocardial friction 
sound or bruit to clinch the diagnosis. The results have to 
be judged often enough by symptoms which may be almost 
as well explained on the hypothesis of a mechanical failure. 
Yet the point is one of importance, for if due to rheumatic 
affection of the myocardium the power of the heart is under- 
mined at its very foundation. 

Another practical point, perbaps the most important of all, 
concerns the first attacks of rheumatism that are met with 
most frequently in childhood. The myocardium may show 
signs of the rheumatic disease before the valves or peri- 
cardium,® and no clinical fact is more striking than the 
unobtrusive method in which rheumatism produces in child- 
hood heart disease which is often incurable. In such cases 
as these, to wait for a definite systolic valvular murmur 
before deciding that the heart is affected is dangerously 
akin to awaiting fecal vomiting for a proof of intestinal 
obstruction. If the development of incurable rheumatic 
heart disease is to be satisfactorily arrested the best 
opportunity will be before definite proof of its existence is 
demonstrable by a valvular murmur. 

A study of the microscopical details of the myocardial 
changes in diphtheria and rheumatism explains possibly the 
clinical fact that the dilatation in diphtheria is usually not £o 
marked as in rheumatism, but the tendency to a fatal termina- 
tion is vastly greater. The poison of diphtheria appears to 
destroy the muscle fibres far more than does that of rheu- 
matism. The drawings in this paper, made under a compara- 
tively low power, are sufficient to illustrate this point. This 
is, I think, a warping not to raise dilatation of the 
heart—a clinical entity so definite and well-recognised— 
into the position of a primary disease, for if this be 
done it is natural enough to consider that the greater 
the dilatation the greater the danger. Yet the truth 
of this, even for any one disease, is only approximate, for all 
diseases vary in their virulence and individual effects, and 
those that attack the cardiac wall may damage the muscle 
fibre at one time far more than at another. A poison acting 
upon the myocardium with great virulence will, it is clear, 
cause such an impairment of the heart's force that death 
must occur before there is marked dilatation, an occurrence 
not infrequent in diphtheria. It is probable that in 
rheumatism also this question of greater or less virulence 
is an important one. Though the extent of the cardiac 
dilatation must necessarily be a sign of very great signifi- 
cance, it is in these myocardial affections that the para- 
mount importance of the symptoms becomes apparent,; for 


6 Acute Dilatation of the Heart in Rheumatic Fever: Transactions of 
the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, 1898. 

7 Discussion upon Rheumatic Heart Disease in Childhood at the 
meeting of the British Medical Association in Edinburgh, 1598. 

8 Lees and Poynton: An Analysis of 150 Fatal Cases of Rheumatism 
in Children under 12 Years of Age: Transactions of the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society, 1898. = 

„ Lees and Poynton: Acute Dilatation of the Heart in the Chores 
and Rheumatism of Childhood, Transactions of the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society, 1888. 
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tbese symptoms, I should suppose, even more than the 
dilatation, are an index of the muscle failure. In this 
principle probably lies the explanation of some of those 
more obscure cases of cardiac rheumatism, cases in which, 
without evidence of valvular or pericardial disease, there 
remain unaccountable breathlessness, precordial pain, and 
other indications of cardiac inadequacy. Finally, from the 
theoretical standpoint the changes in the cardiac wall in 
acute rheumatism are of interest because their nature and 
complexity are decided evidence in favour of rheumatic 
fever being due to a microbic infection. In this paper it 
may be pointed out that the view that the poison of rheu- 
matism acts directly upon the muscle does not imply. that 
this poison is necessarily the result of a microbic infection, 
though, short of absolute proof, the infectious origin of 
rheumatic fever appears to rest upon very strong evidence. 

In conclusion, my thanks are due to Mr. H. G. 
Plimmer, pathologist to the hospital, for invaluable advice 
as to technique and methods of investigation whilst working 
in the laboratory at St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Queen Anne-street, W. 


A CASE OF RUPTURED LIVER; SUCCESS- 
FUL OPERATION ON A PULSE- 
LESS PATIENT. 


By THOMAS OCARWARDINE, M.S. LoN p., 
F. R. O. S. ENG., 
ASSISTANT SURGEON, BRISTOL ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


A MAN, aged 25 years, was admitted to the Bristol Royal 
Infirmary on Jan. 16th, 1900, at 9 A.M., a case of glass 
weighing half a ton having fallen and crushed him against a 
wall. He walked with the aid of two men, but looked ill 
and collapsed, and complained of pain and tenderness in the 
right upper abdomen. At 11 a.m. his pulse was decidedly 
weaker and an increase of liver dulness was observed. I first 
saw him at 12.30 p.m. He was then restless, sick, and in 
considerable pain. His lips and gums were very pale and 
his pulse was scarcely perceptible. He became and remained 
pulseless for half an hour before the arrival of his wife, when 
an operation was immediately and rapidly performed with 

multaneous intravenous injection of saline fluid. 

The abdomen was opened above the umbilicus. It was full 
of blood. There was no free gas or odour; the spleen was 
intact, but the liver was felt to be lacerated. The right 
rectus was therefore cut across—it was pale from anæmia 
and did not bleed—and a large quantity of clot was turned 
out of the abdominal cavity. The whole hand could now be 
passed into a laceration of the liver which extended right 
across the under surface from about the position of the gall- 
bladder—which was not to be seen—to the posterior part, 
dividing the liver almost in twain and leaving the upper 
part of the capsule floating freely on the blood-clot. The 
remainder of the right lobe appeared to be badly smashed 
and could not be defined owing to its crushed condition. 
The clots and fragments were removed. Then, as 
suturing was quite out of the question, three long 
pieces of iodoform gauze were packed in the laceration 
and a fourth piece below, comprising three and three-quarter 
yards of gauze several folds thick. In addition a sponge- 
cloth was packed below and to the left of the liver. The 
abdominal wound was approximated and nearly two pints of 
saline fluid were poured into the peritoneal cavity. 

The duration of the operation was very short and the 
patient had severe dyspnoea afterwards and was restless, 
thirsty, and sick. He remained pulseless for 30 hours, after 
which the pulse became perceptible and gradually improved 
and the dressings were found to be bile-stained. On the fol- 
lowing morning the patient was much better and deliberately 
eat up and asked for the paper to read the war news. Bub- 
sequently the discharge was copious, bile-stained, and smelt 
strongly ammoniacal, like urine. The gauze was removed at 
the end of a week and a temporary d was established in 
the right loin. The patient went to the convalescent home 

two months after the injury and returned looking fat and 
strong with the wound securely healed. 

Ruptures of the liver from abdominal contusions are 
divisible into three classes; (1) slight lacerations which end 


in spontaneous recovery; (2) cases in which a late operatio" 
has been done, usually aspiration of an encysted collection 
of blood or pus (of these several recoveries are recorded) ; 
and (3) cases in which the injury is severe and the ent 
collapses sooner or later after the injury. Of such cases I 
can only find three previously recorded in which what 
may be called a primary operation has been done success- 
fully. The fourth case, here recorded, is conspicuous by the 
early period at which operation became necessary and by 
the fact of recovery from a condition of such grave anzmia. 
The following is a table of the casese— 


Cases of Successful Primary Operation for Ruptured Liver. 


N 
tion 
No. Operator. piel pee 9 of Treatment. 
pera 
tion. 
1 H. C. Poi ari: Next | Much pain, abdomi- Ga uz e 
Dalton. e d. day. nal distension. | packing 
Jour., Three-inch rent 
Nov. lst, on posterior sur- 
1890, face of the liver. 
from No bad symptoms 
Weekly : afterwards. 
Medical | 
Review, 
Oct. 4th. 
2 Christopher THE Lan- 30 No bad symptoms | Hot-water 
Martin. CET, May | hours. for 16 hours after | irriga- 
. 8th, 1897, the first shock of | tion. Epi- 
p. 1271. the accident. Then | gastric 
progressivecollapee | and su- 
wit abdominal | prapubic 
ee 5 Rent lass 
rom one two rainage- 
inches deep across | tubes. 
the under surface. 
3 M. Gazette 12 Horse-kick in the | Suture. 
Guinard. des Hôpi- | hours. | abdomen. Rupture 
taux, of the under sur- 
18 97, face of the left lobe 
629. to a depth of three 
2 ed ical centimetres. 
Week, 
1897, vol 
v., 496 
4 | Thomas | u thor's four | Progressive collapse | Gau ze 
Carwar- case. hours. | and anzmia. Pulse- acking. 
dine. less before opera- aline 
tion, and for 30| transfu- 
hours afterwards. sion and 
infusion. 
Clifton, Bristol. 


MASTOID DISEASE, ACUTE OTITIS MEDIA 
AND PYAMIA, OCCURRING IN AN 
EPILEPTIC AS A RESULT 
OF INJURY. 


By R. A. WILSON, M.D.EDIN., 


SENIOR ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER, BIRMINGHAM CITY ASYLUM, 
RUBERY HILL. 


A MARRIED man, aged 37 years, who was epileptic, was 
admitted to the Rubery Hill Asylam on April 27th, 1892. 
He enjoyed a tranquil existence until Jan. 26th, 1893, when 
at 3 A.M. another epileptic in a frenzy of acute maniacal 
delirium darted out of an adjacent bed and severely 
belaboured him about the head with an earthenware chamber 
utensil. For several years after this from time to time the 
patient complained of a deep-seated pain over the right 
mastoid process, together with slight deafness, but no objec- 
tive symptoms could be made out, nor was there any 
bulging of the postero-superior wall of the meatus. On 
Nov. 16th, 1899, he fell in an epileptic seizure, sustaining 
an incised wound of the right eyebrow and also a con- 
tusion of the right ear. On the 24th of that month a 
purulent discharge made its appearance from the affected 
ear, and on the 27th the tympanic membrane was found to 
be perforated. On Dec. 4th the discharge was much more 

rofuse, the temperature being 100 F. On the 5th the 
discharge was still greater and the ear required syringin 
six times a day. The temperature was 100°. On the 11 
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there was a slight diminution of the discharge, the 
temperature rising at night to 100°. On the 12th the 
temperature rose from 98°8° in the morning to 102:2° in the 
evening, on the 13th it rose from 99 6° to 103 4°, while on 
the 14th it dropped from 1044° to 103:°4°. On the 
15th there was still much discharge, the morning tempera- 
ture being 104:2° and the evening 1064“. The typhoid 
character of the temperature continued for the next two 
days, rising from 104 6 to 106 4° on the 16th, and from 
101° to 104:8° on the 17th. On the 18th the morning tem- 
perature was 101°4° and the evening temperature was 
101°6°. The discharge had diminished. He was dull, 
stupid, and irritable, and appeared to have difficulty in 
collecting his thoughts when trying to answer questions. 
On the 19th the temperature, which was 99 2° in the 
morning, rose to 104:°8° in the evening. On the 20th 
the morning temperature was 99°6° and the evening 
temperature was 103:2°. An accumulation of pus was 
incised and evacuated over the left elbow-joint. On the 21st 
an abscess over the left metacarpus was opened. The dis- 
charge from the ear, which had diminished somewhat, 
became more copious. Perspiration was very profuse, alter- 
nating with rigors. When addressed he rambled” in an in- 
coherent manner. The morning temperature was 102° and the 
evening temperature was 101°. On the 22nd the temperature 
in the morning was 100°. A collection of pus over the right 
ankle-joint was opened. The condition of the patient was 
very grave. There was marked pallor of the countenance 
and he was unable to speak, though able to take fluid 
nourishment. He died at 12.30 P.M. 

Extract from post-mortem book.—The dura mater over both 
parroos and mastoid portions was unaffected, as were also 

th anterior and posterior surfaces of the petrous and 
external surface of the mastoid. There was no change in the 
lateral sinus. The bone forming the roof of the tympanum 
was removed and disclosed pus in that cavity. The mastoid 
antrum was full of thick, cheesy pus ; its walls were thin but 
hard and dense. Free communication existed between this 
cavity and the tympanum, 

Remarks.—It seems reasonable to suppose that the injury 
inflicted in January, 1893, interfered with the nutrition of 
the mastoid cells and was the starting-point of the whole 
train of ill-effects, while the fall on Nov. 16th, 1899, hurried 
on the process to a fatal termination. Several circumstances 
in the case strike one as being peculiar: (1) the fact that 
the disease commenced in the mastoid portion and spread to 
the middle ear, instead of vice versa ; (2) the long period of 
latency during which the only symptoms were deep-seated 
pain and slight deafness ; (3) the rapid progress to a fatal 
termination when once the process had spread to the 
tympanum ; and (4) the limitation of the disease to the 
mastoid and tympanic cavity, and the non-implication of the 
membranes and lateral sinus, although the ultimate cause of 
death was pyæmia. 


Clinical Hotes : 


MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL, AND 
THERAPEUTICAL. 
— — 
INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION DUE TO GALL-STONES. 
By E. W. PALIN, M.B. Oxon. 


THE following notes may be of interest in connexion with 
the case recorded by Mr. John J. Waddelow in THE LANCET 
of April 28th (p. 1205). The case occurred in my practice 
very recently. 

A woman, aged 80 years, was suddenly seized with 
symptoms of acute intestinal obstruction which persisted in 
spite of treatment until the sixth day, when complete relief 
followed the passage of a gall-stone measuring a little over 
one inch in diameter by three-quarters of an inch in thickness, 
nearly round, and well saturated with fsecal material. Several 
smaller stones were passed but unfortunately they were lost. 
There had never at any time in the patient’s life been any 
symptoms pointing definitely to any gall-bladder trouble, 
but she passed through a very similar attack of obstruction 
some five or six years ago. Though the obstruction was 
complete for at least six days her condition never became 


extremely bad. Distension slightly progressed from the 
third to the fifth day, but was never great. She did not 
suffer from shock. The pulse remained fairly strong for an 
old woman. The tongue was dry but not brown. Vomiting 
was never fecal; incessant at first it latterly diminished in 
frequency, and she always sat up to vomit. These con- 
siderations would probably have induced the most ardent 
laparotomist to pursue an expectant treatment, even if the 
age and surroundings of the patient had not been such as 
to contra-indicate operative interference. 
Ryburgh, Fakenham, Norfolk. 


A MISHAP WITH CARBOLIC ACID. 
By O. H. L. JoBNSTON, M.D., L. R. C. S. EDIN. 


AN inebriate, whose family I have attended for many 
years, being on one of his periodical outbreaks, returned 
home in the early afternoon very much intoxicated. After a 
time, being thirsty, he looked about for something to drink 
and seeing a bottle filled with what he judged to be lager 
beer put the bottle to his mouth and drank the contents. 
The bottle contained an ounce of carbolic acid in liquid form, 
or 90 per cent. of the pure acid, mixed with several ounces 
of paraffin oil, such as is used for illuminating purposes and 
which the women, of the family were using in a sanitary way. 
When it was discovered what he had done his friends gave 
him mustard and warm water and sent for me. I saw the man 
soon after, when he was vomiting and had evidently got rid 
of the poison. There was no erosion of the lips, mouth, or 
throat, and he recovered without a bad symptom. Possibly 
the paraffin oil may have modified the effects of the acid. 

St. John, New Brunswick. 


NOTE ON SIMULTANEOUS EXCISION OF BOTH 
MAMM-E, WITH AXILLARY GLANDS, FOR CANCER. 


By HERBERT SNOW, M. D. LOND., &., 
SENIOR ACTING S3URGEON TO THK CANCER HOSPITAL 


A PATIENT, aged 41 years, with one child, consulted me on 
April 3rd, 1900, for a tumour of the right mamma. She was 
a spare but very healthy-looking woman who lived in the 
country and had never previously experienced a day’s illness. 
The organ formed a hard prominent mass as large as an 
orange ; it was freely mobile on the fascia, though becoming 
adherent to the skin. The axillary glands were slightly 
enlarged. The usual casual darts of lancinating pain were 
becoming more frequent. The left breast was not complained 
of, but examination showed this also to be occupied by a 
hard atrophic scirrhous deposit around the root of the nipple 
which was somewhat retracted. The duration-time could not 
be ascertained. The left axilla contained a cluster of hard 
glands as large as beans. Both mammæ were removed and 
both axillæ were completely evacuated on the 7th. No 
shock or other untoward symptom followed. Perfect union 
had taken place by the 23rd and the patient went home to 
all apoearance quite well on the 26th. The only suspicious 
indication then was a slightly enhanced prominence of the 
sternum in its upper third, suggestive of marrow infection per 
the residual thymus. 

Remarks —Excision of both mamme for cancer, even when 
feasible, is rarely justifiable, whether it be performed at one 
sitting or in two stages separated by a long interval. The 
secondarily infected organ hardly ever betrays its condition 
without concurrent physical signs of extensive visceral 
deposit due to general blood contamination and negativing 
all operative procedures. An indication of the fact that the 
second mamma, even after tbe lapse of years, derives its 
infection from the first is to be found in the point, not I 
think generally recognised, that the glands in its corre- 
sponding axilla enlarge before and not after the discovery 
of the mammary ‘‘lump.” Here, however, the excellent 
physical health of the patient, the absence of any sign of 
visceral deposit, the mobility of both the organs, and the 
differing characteristics of tbe carcinomatous growths in 
each—one protuberant, the other shrunken and withered— 
rendered the case unique in my experience, and seemed to 
indicate the double operation, though only as a preliminary 
to medicinal treatment. 

Gloucester-place, W. 
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HOSPITAL PRACTICE, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


Nulla autem est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi quamplurimas et 
morbcrum et dissectionum historias, tum aliorum tum proprias 
collectas habere, et inter se comparare.—Moreaa@ni De Sed. et Cause. 
Horb., lib. iv. Proemium. ` 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 


A CASE OF COMBINED EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL 
STRANGULATION. 


(Under the care of Mr. ALBERT CARLESS.) 


À MAN, aged 49 years, was admitted into King's College 
Hospital on Oct. 12th. He had tramped up from the country 
where he had been hop-picking and had partaken of very 
little food for 48 hours, being in a semi-starving condition. 
He had been the subject of an inguinal hernia on the right 
side for some years, but had taken no care of it. On the 
morning of admission the rupture had become suddenly 
larger, and he had been quite unable to reduce it. He was in 
great pain, but there had been no vomiting. On examina. 
tion a large inguinal hernia was found to occupy the right 
side of the scrotum ; it was not especially tense, but was 
very tender, and looked dusky, hot, and inflamed. An 
attempt to reduce it was made, but without success; as it 
was not very tense and and as no vomiting was present, the 
scrotum was fomented for a quarter of an hour and then 
an icebag was applied whilst the other out-patients were 
being seen. At the end of a couple of hours taxis was again 
attempted, but without result. He was now admitted and 


after being thoroughly bathed was anzsthetised and operated 
on. The A.C.E. mixture was employed as the patient was in 
avery feeble and weak condition. 

A five-inch incision was made over the upper part of the 
swelling so as to expose the inguinal canal as well as the 
upper part of the sac, which was treed to some extent from 
its surroundings. 


On opening it two or three ounces of 


FIG. 1. 


Condition of affairs seen after opening the sac and dividing the 


constriction at the neck. 4, Distal end of strangied coil of 
intestine adherent to B, kink at proximal end of exposed coil. 
C, Line of incision in internal oblique and transvers ilis. 


blood-stained fluid escaped and a coil of small intestine 
about 12 inches in length was found within. The gut was 
very congested and in parts showed signs of ecchymosis 


into the walls, evidently as the result of the taxis, but there 
Were no loss of polish, no smell, and no atsolu e evidence of 


gangrene. A hernia director was passed under the con- 
striction at the neck of thé sac and this was then nicked 
in two places by a hernia knife to a sufficient extent to 
relieve the strangulation. It was then found that the outer end 
of the coil of intestine (Fig. 1, A) could be drawn down easily 
and healthy gut was reached above, but the inner limb 
(Fig. 1, B) could neither be pushed back nor drawn down, 
and on careful attention being directed to it, it was obvious 
that there was here some abnormal condition, the nature of 
which was not at once evident. Toclear up the doubt as to 
the condition of affairs a free incision was made upwards 
and slightly outwards through the whole tbickness of the 
abdominal wall (Fig. 1, c). On dragging upon the inner 
limb, B, another large coil of gut, at least a foot in length, 
was at once pulled up and found to be also in a condition 
of strangulatian, and the condition of affairs now demon- 
strated was roughly that shown in Fig. 2, although 
it has been impossible to reproduce quite accur- 
ately the complicated arrangement really present. It 
will be seen that at B, which represents the upper 


FIG. 2. 


Diagram of condition of affairs seen on opening up abdomen. 


DE, Site of strangulation in inguinal canal. 


4, B. as in Fig. 1. 
GH, Limits 


F, Cicatricial band causing strangulation of coil K. 
of enterectomy. 


limit of the portion present in the hernial sac, there was a 
sharp kink of the intestine due to the close adhesion of 
two coils to each other. It was also found that the coil B was 
attached tolerably firmly to the outer segment A close to 
the point of strangulation, D E, although this could not be 
made out until the further incision of the abdominal wall. 
The loop of gut, K, which had been strangled inside the 
abdomen, was much distended and the cause of strangula- 
tion consisted in a cicatricial band, F, which stretched 
from the inner surface of the abdominal parietes close to 
the internal abdominal ring to the mesentery of the affected 
coil. This band was divided and it was also found possible 
to separate the coil B from its attachment to A. The kink, 
however, persisted and was a very sharp one, and inasmuch 
as there were two raw surfaces of some extent left on both 
A and B, and as they were likely, or rather certain, to form 
fresh adhesions inside if they were returned, it was decided 
that the best practice would consist in total removal of the 
whole of the intestine that had been strangled, especially 
as it was somewhat bruised and looked doubtful—that is to 
say, as if at a later date bacterial infection and possibly 
gangrene might supervene. 

Enterectomy was accordingly performed and the whole 
coil, more than two feet in length, was removed. The 
vessels in the mesentery were first secured well back so as to 
control the main blood-supply to it and then the smaller 
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spots that spurted were tied separately; in this way some 

e was saved, as very few ligatures were required. India- 
rubber tubing passed through the attachment of the mesen- 
tery and tied around the gut was utilised instead of metal 
intestinal clamps. It was found on cutting the intestines 
across that they contained very little, if any, faecal material, 
and hence the clamps were removed early, as they were 
rather inconvenient since the gut just above the point of 
resection on the outer side—i.e., near D—was adherent to 
the abdominal wall and there was not too much tissue to 
spare. By this time the patient was in a somewhat alarming 
condition and in order to keep him alive hypodermic injec- 
tions of strychnine, brandy, and ether had to be resorted to, 
whilst his head was kept low. Union between the divided 
segments had to be undertaken as rapidly as possible and 
therefore a Murphy's button was utilised.- The two ends 
were very unequal in section, the inner being much the 
larger, and it was found that when the button had been 
introduced and closed in the usual way a small portion of 
mucous membrane from the inner segment could be 
seen. It was therefore tucked in as far as possible 
and a row of Halsted stitches was inserted all round 
which rendered the outer aspect of the union satisfactory. 
A thin strip of gauze for drainage purposes was introduced 
down to the line of suture in the intestine, which necessarily 
remained more or less immobile owing to the adhesions tying 
down the outer segment. Attention was then direc to 
the hernial sac, but only the most perfunctory radical cure 
could be attempted. The neck of the sac was isolated from 
the other structures of the cord, half of it was transfixed and 
tied, and the remaining portion of the wound in the peri- 
toneum was closed by a deep row of sutures, except where 
the gauze drain emerged. The divided muscles were then 
united together by deep silk sutures, care being taken if 
possible to avoid the structures of the cord, but the whole 
proceeding had to be so hurried owing to the patient’s con- 
dition that there was no certainty as to whether or not the 
cord had been included; fortunately, it was afterwards 
ascertained that no damage had been done. 

The patient after being dressed was returned to the ward, 
and restoratives in the shape of a rectal injection of brandy, 
beef-tea, and coffee were administered. He passed a fairly 
good night and the next morning a temperature of 100:6 F. 
was recorded. There was no sickness and the man seemed 
to be comfortable. On Oct. 13th the wound was dressed, 
the gauze drain was partly removed, and a smaller superficial 
one inserted. The patient complained of thirst, but nothing 
was administered by the mouth for 24 hours after the opera- 
tion. On the 14th the whole of the deep plug was removed 
and merely a small portion placed between the margins of 
the divided muscles. The temperature remained about 
100°; nutrition was still mainly rectal, four nutrient 
enemata of beef-tea, milk, and brandy being administered 
in the 24 hours. A simple enema resulted in a small action. 
On the 15th the plug was entirely omitted and there was 
practically no discharge from the wound. Only one enema 
was given and stomach feeding was commenced. After this 
date the patient did uninterruptedly well, although his 
temperature remained about 100° till the 19th. He remained 
very constipated and required simple enemata every day till 
the 29th, and then as the button had not appeared cascara 
tabloids were employed every other night. He was dis- 
charged from the hospital on Nov. 15th, not having yet 
passed the button. However, he appeared in the out-patient 
room about the end of November and brought the button 
in his hand, having passed it a day or two before, after 
retaining it for about six weeks. There was no impulse on 
coughing in the inguinal region and the hernia appeared to 
be satisfactorily cured. The testis was of normal size and 
showed that the cord had not been included in the stitches. 

Remarks by Mr. CARLESS.—Oases of external strangulated 
hernia are so common that records of individual cases are 
of but little value although there are still moot points 
requiring settlement, such as the best way of dealing with 
gangrene of the gut. Internal hernia is also by no means 
uncommon, but here the multiplicity of causes to which it 
may be due and the resulting variability of the symptoms 
render the records of single cases desirable if there is any- 
thing special or peculiar about them. The combination, 
however, of internal strangulation with external such as 
occurred in the above case is unusual in the extreme, if not 
unique, and it seems desirable that a full account of it should 
be given. 


It was evident from the condition found at the operation, 


even apart from the patient’s history, that the hernia had 
been present for some time, and that probably as a result of 
truss-pressure or previous slighter attacks of strangulation, 
from which he had recovered without operation, plastic 
peritonitis had occurred which not only fixed the coil A to 
the peritoneum lining the iliac fossa, but had also produced 
the band F and had caused the kink B to be formed and led 
to its adhesion to A. 

The occurrence of a sligh? plastic peritonitis after the 
relief of strangulation is probably a constant phenomenon, 
and is the more likely to occur where prolonged paresis of 
the bowel is maintained by the use of opium. The breaking 
through of these adhesions sometimes occurs naturally at 
the time when the bowels first begin to move freely, and may 
then give rise to intense and sudden pain and to such 
profound shock as to lead one to suppose that perforation 
had taken place. Some years back a case of this nature 
occurred to me. I had operated on a woman for strangulated 
inguinal hernia quite successfully ; the bowel was congested, 
but not badly damaged, and was returned at once and a 
radical cure undertaken. A little morphia was given to 
relieve pain, and the case went on perfectly well till about 
the seventh day, when suddenly and without warning the 
most intense pain was experienced in the abdomen, whilst 
the patient became pale and collapsed. When I saw the 
patient a few hours later it seemed at first glance evidently 
a case of perforation and incipient peritonitis, but on more 
carefully examining the condition of affairs I came to the 
conclusion that it was merely due to the onset of peristalsis, 
sufficiently vigorous to herald an action of the bowels, and 
to the forcible separation of coils of intestine which had 
become ‘‘ glued” together. Under these circumstances I 
recommended a good dose of castor oil guarded by a little 
laudanum, and after some more pain of a colicky character 
a good action of the bowels resulted, and there was sub- 
sequently no difficulty in this matter. 

In the case here recorded it is quite easy to understand 
that all the contributory lesions might have resulted from 
plastic peritonitis following a previous attack of strangula- 
tion from which the patient had recovered. Subsequently 
no care was taken of his hernia, and under ordinary 
circumstances the only portion of bowel which descended 
into the sac was the loop first found there—viz., that below 
the adherent coils A and B. As the result of some unusual 
effort the kinked and adherent coil B was forced into the sac 
through the narrow inguinal canal and there became strangu- 
lated. The distension of the loop which followed made it 
irreducible and the traction exercised upon A, the proximal 
end of which was adherent to the abdominal wall inside 
the inguinal canal, pulled taut the adhesion F, passing from 
the abdominal wall to the mesentery not far from the intes- 
tinal attachment, and this in its turn led to the strangula- 
tion of the coil K inside the abdomen. The whole story is 
a very pretty one, illustrating forcibly the dangers of neglect- 
ing a hernia. 

The symptoms that the patient presented on admission 
were not of a severe type owing to the fact that he came 
under observation early. There was no great tension of the 
sac and, indeed, when first seen I thought that reduction by 
taxis would be possible, and so impressed was I by this feel- 
ing that contrary to ordinary practice I did not hesitate to 
use a good deal more force than one would generally employ. 
The alternate application of heat and cold was utilised with 
the same object in view. This is a proceeding that is occa- 
sionally useful in suitable cases—viz., those where slight 
attacks of strangulation have occurred more than once and 
where the case is taken in hand early. I have more than 
once been able to effect reduction by the following means. 
Hot fomentations are applied for about half an hour with the 
object of relaxing the tissues, and then an icebag is placed 
over the hernia with a twofold design—viz., to constrict 
the dartos and tissues outside the hernial sac and to 
cause the contraction of the bowel and of the gases con- 
tained within it. In one case I treated in this way some 
years back the hernia returned by itself without the employ- 
ment of any taxis. It is, however, abundantly evident that 
no such proceeding could have had the slightest effect in 
the case under consideration, whilst the taxis which was 
subsequently employed had merely the effect of bruising the 
intestinal walls. 

Another point illustrated by this case is the importance of 
examining the bowel above the site of strangulation. There 
is always the possibility that some abnormal condition may 
be present, and it should be considered an essential part of 
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the operation to draw down the gut on each side after 
dividing the stricture to ascertain that it is all right. In 
this instance I was practically forced to adopt this plan 
inasmuch as it was impossible to reduce the intestine even 
after a tolerably free division of the constricting band of 
fibrous tissue in the inguinal region. The direction in 
which a free incision should be made in order to open up 
the abdomen is not unimportant. As far as possible it 
should be made through muscular fibres—i.e., upwards and 
outwards. In an oblique hernia the epigastric ariery is 
thus avoided, and one may look forward confidently to 
eficient union of the tissues without any subsequent tendency 
to hernial bulging. 

The question as to what would be best to do after relieving 
the strangulation was a serious one. The patient’s condition 
was one of urgent danger from collapse; his pulse could 
scarcely be felt and his breathing once or twice nearly 
ceased, and yet it seemed the height of folly merely to 
reduce the affected coils into the abdominal cavity once 
again without attempting some means whereby further 
trouble could be obviated. Even after dividing the adhesion 
Fand separating the kinked coil B from a there were mani- 
fest sources of danger: (1) the kink B remained, and would 
always have been capable of reproducing symptoms of 
obstruction ; (2) the raw surfaces between A and B were 
certain to lead to adhesions which would at some future 
time cause trouble; and (3) there was considerable 
likelihood of acute peritonitis developing within a 
few bours owing to the fact that the taxis had caused 
bruising of the gut wall, whilst the upper coil K was also in 
avery doubtful condition. I felt then that bold and rapid 
surgery was the best means of dealing with the condition of 
affairs and seeing that an enterectomy need not take many 
minutes, if one utilises a Murphy’s button and secures the 
mesenteric vessels far back in the mesentery, this course 
was decided on, and the result fully justified the decision. 

There has been much discussion for many years as to the 
best way of dealing with gangrenous hernia, but of late 
opinions seem to have been taking very definite shape in 
favour of enterectomy. Personally I should like to add my 
testimony in favour of this course. The experience of this 
condition gained by any one surgeon cannot be very great, 
and it is only by comparing and collating the experience of 
the many that we can come to a right conclusion as to the 
best treatment to adopt. My own experience is certainly in 
favour of resection of all gangrenous tissue, even in cases 
where the general condition of the individual seems to 
preclude all such measures. In nearly every case of 
gangrenous hernia which I have seen where an attempt has 
deen made to establish an artificial anus, and some of these 
were apparently favourable cases with comparatively little 
toxemia, death resulted. This was due to two main causes— 
viz., the difficulty often experienced in emptying the bowel, 
owing to the contraction and adhesion of the tissues around 
the neck of the sac, free separation of which might involve 
the onset of peritonitis, and the absorption of virulently 
toxic material from the gangrenous bowel wall itself, to my 
mind a much more serious matter than the absorption of 
toxins from the retained fæces. The only rational treatment 
is obviously the removal of the whole of the gangrenous 
part, and the resection should be sufficiently wide of the 
affected coil to make certain that no damaged tissue is left 
behind. Present-day methods of enterorrhaphy are so rapid 
that it certainly seems desirable to treat cases in this way. 
Murphy’s button or some similar contrivance may be utilised 
rather than trusting merely to stitching, and in this way not 
only is the diseased area of gut wall eliminated, and therefore 
the supply of toxins to the system diminished, but intestinal 
paresis may be avoided and the activity of the bowels early 
restored. Of course, there will be always a considerable 
mortality associated with this operation, owing to the fact 
that the cases come under treatment too late, but if it is 
clearly understood that enterectomy is the correct method 
of treatment of gangrenous hernia then it may be hoped 
that in time we may see some reduction in the terrible figures 
which still represent the death-rate of this serious affection. 
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Tornes Corrace Hosrrrat.—The corner stone 
of the new Cottage Hospital at Totnes was laid on May 3rd 
by the Mayor (Mr. Windeatt), who was supported by Dr. 
G. J. Gibson, the ex-Mayor. The site has been given by the 


Duke of Somerset and the cost of the building is estimated 
at £2200. 


Medical Societies. 


ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The Wounded in the Present War. 


A MEETING of this society was held on May 8th, Dr. 
FREDERICK W. Pavy, the President, being in the chair. 

Mr. FREDERICK TREVES gave an address on the Wounded 
in the Present War. He commenced by saying that it was 
not possible for several reasons to deal with the subject in 
the scientific manner which was usual in communications 
made at that society. He then gave a brief description of 
the modern rifles in use. The great differences between old 
and new weapons consisted in the high velocity and greater 
range of the latter. Measured by the amount of damage they 
would do modern weapons were not as effective as the older 
ones, for under certain conditions a Mauser or Lee-Metford 
bullet would pass quite through a man and even traverse some 
of the most vital organs, not only without killing bim, but 
without resulting in any serious mischief. Immense advances 
had been made within the last few years in small arms. The 
rifling of the barrel of the Martini-Henry rifle made one turn 
in 22 inches, that of the Lee-Metford one in 10, and that of 
the Mauser one in eight and a half. The question of the 
muzzle velocities of these weapons was discussed and the 
different bullets were described and illustrated by means 
of specimens and lantern slides. The bullet consisted of 
lead hardened by the addition of 2 per cent. of 
antimony and enclosed in a shell or thimble of nickel. 
The shell of the Mauser bullet was a trifle thicker at 
the point than elsewhere. The Lee-Metford shell was 
of uniform thickness, and being slightly thinner than the 
Mauser, was apt to do a little more damage by scattering 
when it touched a solid object. The very remarkable 
effects which could be produced by the modern bullet were 
well illustrated by a Lee-Metford cartridge, which was 
exhibited, and which bad been pierced while in the belt of 
a British soldier by a Mauser bullet; this had afterwards 
entered the man's abdomen and passed out at his buttock 
without producing any symptoms whatever. Mr. Treves had 
met with many cases of nerve trunks pierced and bones 
perforated, as if by a small gimlet, by Mauser bullets. In 
one case the bullet had pierced the middle phalanx of both 
the ring and little fingers and yet the patient recovered with 
a practically perfect hand. There were many statements in 
current text-books which were not borne out by the experi- 
ence of the present war. For instance, it was commonly 
asserted that the mechanical power of a bullet was repre- 
sented by the product of mass into the square of velocity ; 
and it followed from this that the question of range was the 
all-important one. But this formula could now be proved to 
be wrong. It was very difficult to ascertain the range at 
which a mantwas hit, not only because of the smokeless 
powder now used, but in many of the recent battles men 
were exposed to a crossfire and they did not know from 
which direction they were hit. Turning to the subject of 
the explosive effects of bullets there was no such 
thing as a really explosive bullet, but if the end 
was uncovered it splintered and pulverised the bones. In 
this way funnel-shaped wounds were produced, the entrance 
hole being small and circular and the exit large and 
jagged. The production of such a wound was not a question 
of range, though he (Mr. Treves) was bound to say that the 
wounds he had seen produced at undoubtedly short ranges 
had been mostly clear and round. Specimens of soft- 
nosed ” (the so-called explosive) bullet were shown. The 
nickel casing was cut away at the top and the lead was not 
hardened by antimony. These bullets produced jagged, 
funnel-shaped wounds. He had not met with any wounds 
produced by these ‘‘ soft-nosed ” bullets until towards the end 
of the Ladysmith siege. At that period of the war quite 10 
per cent. of the wounds had been produced by these soft- 
nosed bullets. Some of the lay papers had asserted that 
poisoned bullets were in use among the Boers and some 
which he (Mr. Treves) had found, and which he exhibited, 
had evidently been dipped in something which imparted to 
them a bright green colour. It had been suggested that this 
was verdigris, but analysis showed it to consist of paraffin, 
the colour being due to oxide of nickel derived from the 
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shell of the bullet. The paraffin was used to prevent the 
barrel from fouling. Pieces of common shell fired by the 
4:7 inch guns, pieces of, and bullets from, shrapnel, 
and the base of a shell fired by the Long Tom” of the 
Boers were exhibited. Shrapnel contained from 150 to 200 
bullets and on barsting these latter only assumed the 
velocity of the shell. Pieces of shrapnel made very clean 
holes and a soldier’s water-bottle so pierced was exhibited. 
Lyddite, which was a picric acid explosive, had not the 
terrible effects ascribed to it. Bursting on well-made 
ground, such as a railway embankment, a lyddite shell made 
a round hole of only moderate dimensions. It emitted 
dense yellow fumes which it was hardly possible to 
support, and several Boers suffering from concussion 
without any mark of injury had been admitted to 
hospital. The field hospital with General Buller's 
force was next described. Each soldier carried a piece of 
primary dressing which was very useful. Turning again to 
the character of wounds he (Mr. Treves) had never found 
pieces of felting carried into the wound as they used to be 
with the older rifles. In about 20 per cent. of the wounds 
produced by Mauser rifles the bullet was retained. A 
circular exit wound was rare when a bone was struck. 
The largest exit wounds were those produced at the 
shortest range. Hæmorrhage was rare. Tourniquets 
were very rarely wanted, but when required were readily 
improvised by soldiers and sailors, the strangest con- 
trivance he had met with having been a plug of 
tobacco and the tape of a puttee. Internal bleeding was 
not uncommon in abdominal wounds at short range. There 
were many statements in the current text-books on gunshot 
injuries which could not be substantiated by the experience 
of the present war. For example, the fractures were not 
invariably oblique ; the majority produced by Mauser bullets 
were transverse. Many other statements as to fractures 
would also require modification. The worst kind of bone 
injury were those in the head of the humerus and in the lower 
end of the fibula. In the present war the worst element in 
the treatment of fractures was the long or difficult transport. 
Compound fractures did very well when retained in the field 
hospital for a time, and there was an immense advantage in 
having a large field hospital immediately behind the fight- 
ing line. As regards gunshot injuries of the head, these, 
as a rule, required operation. As far as his observation 
went the majority of those who were killed on the spot were 
shot through the head, though there were many very 
wonderful recoveries. The present campaign had revealed 
several very striking facts as regards abdominal] injuries 
and two in particular might be mentioned—viz. : (1) the 
proportion that recovered without operation was very 
high; and (2) the operative treatment of abdominal 
injuries on the field was most discouraging, how- 
ever promptly the operation might be performed. In 
his (Mr. Treves’s) belief 60 per cent. recovered without any 
operation and therefore the risk to life if they were not 
interfered with was only 40 per cent. One of the reasons 
why they got well without operation was that the men were 
generally wounded when fasting. The question of transport 
was here, again, a most important one. Within a few 
hours after Spion Kop 33 cases among the wounded 
brought down from that inaccessible situation died. 
Four remarkable cases of recovery after abdominal gun- 
shot wounds were mentioned. The bullet in the first 
entered beside the umbilicus and came out at the 
second lumbar vertebra; in the second it entered at 
the anterior part of one loin and came out at the other ; 
in the third it entered over the stomach and came out at the 
right loin; and in the fourth it entered at the tip of the 
eleventh rib and came out at the axilla. In all of these 
there were no more symptoms than would be produced by 
eating green apples. The hole in the bowel produced bya 
Mauser bullet was very minute and the shock of the injury 
appeared to stop peristalsis. The cases which did worst 
were those associated with copious internal heæmorrhage. 
The reasons why operation cases did so badly were 
referred to. The circumstances which indicated opera- 
tive procedure in abdominal gunshot wounds were as 
follows: (1) when the case was seen within seven hours 
after the injury; (2) when the transport was short and easy; 
(3) in the case of antero-posterior wounds above the umbilicus 
when the bullet had escaped; (4) when there was extensive 
hemorrhage; and (5) some wounds below the umbilicus 
with escapement of the bullet, especially if hamorrhage bad 
occurred. On the other hand, operation was contra- 
indicated: (1) if the case was not seen until more than 


about seven hours had elapsed ; (2) when the transport had 
been long and arduous; (3) in transverse and oblique wounds 
above the level of the umbilicus ; (4) in all cases of retained 
bullet; (5) in all wounds involving the liver and right kidney, 
because these recovered ; and also (6) in most cases of wound 
below the umbilicus, because these also generally got well. 
These were the chief indications for and against operation ; 
and in point of fact the cases suitable for immediate opera- 
tion on the field were extremely few. The difficulties in 
performing abdominal section in these circumstances were 
very great. 

Surgeon-General JAMES JAMESON, C.B. (Director-General, 
A.M.8.), thanked Mr. Treves for his address, with the con- 
clusions of which he concurred. He wished especially to 
emphasise the necessity of a hospital immediately behind the 
field hospital. This was not always possible, but its advan- 
tages were very great. After 600 miles of railway travelling 
nearly every case, according to Dr. Stevenson, became septic. 
Cases should be kept at rest for ten days or so and then they 
could travel with perfect safety and arrived in excellent con- 
dition. Referring to the two plagues which Mr. Treves was 
reported to have mentioned elsewhere his words had already 
borne fruit, for he was informed that the engineers had 
encircled the hospital containing cases of enteric fever with 
barbed wire. 

The PRESIDENT moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Treves for 
his address and announced that the debate would be resumed 
that day fortnight. 


PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


The Changes in the Blood in Disease. 


A MEETING of this bociety was held on May lst, Mr. A. 
PEARCE GOULD, Acting President, being in the chair. 

Professor WRIGHT (Netley) resumed the discussion on 
the Changes in the Blood in Disease. He commenced by 
saying that he did not think much profit was to be derived 
from a mere enumeration of the red or white blood cells. 
An examination of the hacteria might be useful, but there 
were not many diseases, at least in England, in which 
bacteria occurred in the blood. Some of Ehrlich’s suggestions 
were valuable, as, for instance, the occurrence of nucleated 
red cells in pernicious anemia and the significance of 
myelocytes and normoblasts, but, after all, were there any 
diseases in which an examination of blood made by current 
methods was of really great diagnostic or prognostic value 
apart from other symptoms? Some years ago he examined 
the blood of a large number of cases of hzemophilia and 
came to the conclusion that the significant change in these 
cases was an alteration in the percentage of polynuclear 
white cells. A large number of these cases were children, 
and then he found afterwards that there were rarely 
more than 40 per cent. of such cells in the blood of 
children at seven years of age, and therefore all his 
results were vitiated. New methods were very much 
wanted for the examination of the blood and there 
were some recent cases which he wished were more 
widely known. The first and in his belief the most 
important matter concerning the blood was the question of 
its coagulability, and he then described the method for its 
estimation. Above all other considerations this subject was 
one of the highest importance. Take, for instance, 
the question of hemoptysis. In phthisis the coagulability 
was very much reduced and the proper method of treatment 
was to raise the coagulability. It was desirable that 
medical men should make observations and see if the 
conditions which they wished produced had been achieved. 
In aneurysm, for example, it was desirable tc raise the 
coagulability of the blood. A starvation dietary had been 
suggested for this end, but in starvation the coagulability 
went down and after a good meal it went up. In short, his 
observations went to show that short of producing marasmus 
starvation did not increase coagulability and was therefore 
of no use. The time of coagulability was altered consider- 
ably in different diseases and under different conditions from 
two or three minutes to one and a half hours or more, and this 
seemed to depend chiefly upon the quantity of calcium salts 
in the blood. The eating of acid fruits diminished coagula- 
bility and sometimes gave rise to what he called ‘‘serous 
hemorrhages,” resulting in the production of urticaria, 
cedema, &c. A method for the estimation of the lime salts 
in the blood was described. It was upon the presence of 
these that coagulability largely depended. When lime salts 
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most extreme kind. Some of these changes he then demon- 
strated by the lantern, especially the process of hæmolysis 
in red cells, where the oozing out of the stroma and bæmo- 
globin took place in every direction. This change took place 
normally in the portal blood, but not in any other blood or 
in any other disease than pernicious anzmia. 

Dr. ARTBUR WHITFIELD said that he had worked at the 
blood from the morphological standpoint only and he thought 
that perhaps hardly sufficient credit was given to the work of 
Professor Ehrlich and Professor Muir in this respect. He 
considered that Professor Ehrlich’s work on differential 
stains must be regarded as the foundation of all the present 
knowledge of the morphology of the leucocyte. The posi- 
tion of the myelocyte somewhat altered with regard to 


which had a very special bearing on prognosis. In Malta | its clinical significance of late years. When first described 
fever, for instance, if a man developed agglutinin slowly it | he believed that its presence in the blood was considered to 
would probably be a prolonged case, and vice versd. If | be pathognomonic of leukemia, but further researches had 
after an attack of this disease or typhoid fever the | shown that it was also to be found in small numbers in other 
agglutinin was high the patient would probably not | diseases. After a fairly large experience in examining films 
amie a relapse, but if low there seemed a liability to | of diseased blood Dr. Whitfield could only support Professor 


wae added it was increased and when they were extracted, 
as, for instance, by taking vegetable acids, the coagulability 
was diminished. Professor Wright had found that the lime 
salts were diminished in some cases of urticaria. Another 
factor which increased or diminished the coagulability was 
the increase or diminution of white cells. A case was men- 
tioned in which the administration of thymus tabloids pro- 
duced an increase in the polynuclear white corpuscles and a 
disappearance of the urticaria. The alkalinity of the blood 
was another point which ought to be investigated and a 
case was mentioned which was believed to have been 
fatal by the acidity of the blood, an acid intoxication 
sich as had been met with in rabbits. A promising 
feld was the investigation of the agglutinins in the blood, 


Muir’s statement that the eosinophile myelocyte was con- 
fined to leukemia. With the discovery of eosinophilia in 
pompaigas by Gollasch, and subsequently in dermatitis 

erpetiformis by Leredde and Perrin, a great importance was 
attached to the presence of eosinophilia in skin diseases, and 
Leredde had gone so far as to state that the simultaneous 
presence of eosinophilia in the blood and serum of 
the bullæ was diagnostic of dermatitis herpetiformis. 
In most cases of widespread skin disease there was a poly- 
nuclear leucocytosis present, but even this was by no means 
invariable. More interesting was the fact that in three cases 
(pityriasis rubra pilaris, eczema, and psoriasis respectively) 
he had found varying numbers of mononucleated cells con- 
taining the e or neutrophile granulation cells which would 
naturally be reckoned as myelocytes. He would rather like 
to refer to a piece of work done by Justus which was appa- 
rently little known in this country. This observer in examin- 
ing the blood of persons suffering from syphilis found that 
in such persons the administration of mercury caused a 
sudden fallin the hemoglobin succeeded by a steady rise to 
the normal as the remedial action of the drug took effect. 
This sudden fall was not observed in healthy subjects and 
could therefore be used to aid in the diagnosis. The state- 
ments made by Justus had, he thought, been corroborated 
by everyone wbo had controlled them and the method 
seemed to have a real value. 

The following card specimens were exhibited :— i 

Dr. CHARLES D. GREEN: A case of Ohronic Mastitis 
removed from a Male Subject. 

Mr. A. CORRIE KEEP: Colloid Carcinoma of the Breast. 

Mr. JOHN POLAND: Compound Dislocation of the Elbow- 
joint. 

Dr. F. PARKES WEBER: A Constricted and Furrowed 
Liver, a condition occurring sometimes in Emphysema. 


pse. 

Dr. LORRAIN SMITH said that he would confine his 
remarks to the subject of anæmia. He had made a series 
of laborious examinations on the measurement of the total 
volame of blood, on the oxygen capacity of the blood, and 
the total amount of hemoglobin, per unit of weight to the 
individual. In the first place, the saturating effect must 
be determined of a known volume of carbon monoxide 
administered to the patient. This enabled him to estimate 
the capacity of the whole blood for carbon monoxide and 
consequently for oxygen. At the same time a given volume 
of the patient’s blood was compared as regards colour with 
asimilar volume of ox blood whose capacity for oxygen per 
uit of volume was known. By these means he had been 
able to calculate the volume of the whole blood. The 
orygen capacity varied much less than the volume of blood 
amongst healthy subjects. The study of anæmia on this 
method showed that there were two types: (1) that of 
chlorosis, in which the total oxygen capacity was approxi- 
mately normal, while the volume was increased; and 
(2) the anemia of hemorrhage, in which there was 
loss of oxygen capacity—i.e., of hæmoglobin. The cases 
of pernicious anæmia examined conformed to the latter type. 
As regards chlorosis it was obvious that in the blood there 
was a large increase in the number of red corpuscles and of 

tes. Cases occurred in which the red corpuscles 
numbered about 3,000,000, the white corpuscles from 4000 
to 5000, while the volume was as large as from two to three 
times the normal amount. A reduction of such a blood to 
normal volume would lead to a rise of corpuscles per cubic 
millimetre to 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 and the white cor- 
puscles to a correspondingly large number. Such changes 
have been observed by Hayem and others during the cure of 
chlorosis. There was no evidence that the curative effects of 
iron were due to the formation of an increased amount of 
hemoglobin. It was clear, also, that many of the symptoms 
of anemia were due to the increase in blood volume and that 
cure of the condition consisted in large measure in the reduc- 
tion of the volume to its normal amount. 

Dr. J. H. DRYSDALE remarked that the red and white 
cells varied independently of each other and he entered his 
protest against the prevailing practice of their comparative 
measurement. The question of importance was the absolute 
number of cells of each kind that was present. Percentages 
were, as a general rule, of no value. The blood from the 
periphery differed from that of the centre of the body and 
this was another source of fallacy. In tumour of the spleen 
he had found an increase in the number of eosinophile cells. 
Ehrlich had well stated that the advance of hematology 
must come, not from the physiologist or the anatomist, but 
from the clinical physician. 

Dr. WILLIAM HUNTER took exception to Professor 
Wright’s remarks about the estimation of the corpuscles, 
The coagulation of blood was an important matter but other 
features were of equal value. There were three great 
groups of factors in the causation of blood changes: 
(1) injury; (2) nutritional or assimilative changes; and 
(3) infective agencies. He regarded the third as the mort 
important. The changes due to the first and second were 
essentially quantitative. The most important changes in 
the blood were the hæmolytic changes, such as were seen 
especially in hemolytic or pernicious anwmia. Clinically 
this disease was almost identical with chlorosis, but an 
examination of the blood changes showed differences of the 


OBSTETRICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


The Relations of Organic Affections of the Heart to Fibro- 
myoma of the Uterus.— Exhibition of Specimens. 


A MEETING of this society was held on May 2nd, Mr. 
ALBAN DORAN, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. THOMAS WILSON of Birmingham read a paper on the 
Relations of Organic Affections of the Heart to Fibro-myoma 
of the Uterus. He called attention to the necessity for 
observing the possible evil effects produced on the other 
organs of the body by the growth of the uterine fibro- 
myomata. He showed that the conjunction of serious 
organic affections of the heart with the presence of a fibroid 
was sometimes casual, but in a much Jarger number of cases 
the connexion between the diseases of the two organs was 
causa], the heart affection being set up by the growth 
of the fibroid, or both being dependent on a common 
cause. Occasionally the heart might be affected directly by 
tbe pressure of a large cystic fibroid or indirectly by a 
tumour pressing on the ureters and so leading to renal 
degeneration, which in its turn led to cardiac changes. 
Much more commonly a fibroid of moderate size led 
through menorrhagia to anemia, and thus to cardiac dilata- 
tion or degeneration; or, again, in the early stages of 
the growth of a tumour cardiac hypertrophy might be 
found, and this latter might give place to dilatation and 
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degeneration. It was not at present understood how the 
hypertrophy was brought about, but the condition was 
in some degree analogous to the enlargement of the 
heart found in pregnant women; there was the important 
difference, however, that thé causing affection, pregnancy, 
in the latter case was definite in duration whereas the 
period of active growth of a fibroid was indefinite. He 
described the case of a patient who had an interstitial 
fibroid for four and a half years; there had been several 
attacks of retention of urine, and the symptoms of 
cardiac weakness were decidedly increased by ergot. 
Double odphorectomy was performed, and was followed by 
alarming heart failure lasting several days. The patient 
eventually made a good recovery and the condition of the 
heart showed a gradual but very marked improvement. Six 
other cases in which organic disease of the heart was 
apparently caused by the growth of fibroids were shortly 
related. The nature of the cardiac affection, the varieties of 
uterine fibroids which were present in the case, the cardiac 
symptoms and signs, and the course and prognosis were then 
in turn considered and it was pointed out that after a 
successful operation the heart tended to recover its tone in a 
really remarkable degree. The presence of the cardiac 
disease favoured the occurrence of thrombosis both before 
and after operation ; it formed a contra-indication to the use 
of ergot in the treatment of the fibroid, and it might be an 
important and even urgent indication for operative inter- 
ference. When an operation was undertaken every effort must 
be made to reduce as far as possible the severity of shock and 
the risk of subsequent heart failure, and ether should be the 
anzsthetic administered. : 

The PRESIDENT commended Dr. Wilson for his scientific 
treatment of a subject handled too empirically at present. 
He had himself frequently observed circulatory troubles, 
independently of anæmia, in patients with fibroid tumours. 
One patient was subject to attacks of syncope at every 
menstrual period for two years ; three years ago he removed 
the tumour, as it was growing rapidly, with both ovaries. 
Since then no attacks of syncope had occurred. A year 
ago he removed a uterus with suppurating fibroid, leaving 
one ovary. The pulse, irregular before the operation, had 
been regular ever since. Chavannaz and Fieux of Bordeaux 
had recently. reported a similar case in which, after 
removal of a fibroid uterus and both ovaries, the pulse, 
previously very intermittent, became and remained perfectly 
regular. 

Dr. AMAND ROUTH recalled a case which proved the 
serious action of ergot in the cases under discussion. He had 
elevated a large impacted pelvic fibroid by hydrostatic 

ressure in a patient, aged 46 years. Her only symptoms 

d been due to pelvic pressure, and these were at once 
relieved. Her heart’s action was feeble. Against his advice 
she took ergot in pills and soon became very weak and ill, 
and she stated that within an hour of taking a dose she had 
pains over the cardiac area, with breathlessness and palpita- 
tion. She was seen by Sir William Broadbent who stated 
that he found that her arteries were much tightened, and 
his previous experience of such cases enabled him to fix on 
the ergot as the cause of the heart trouble and of the pseudo- 
angina. The patient slowly improved when the drug was 
discontinued. Inasmuch as ergot was so generally given in 
cases of uterine fibroids he thought it not unlikely that 
unsuspected cardiac debility in such cases would be aggra- 
vated by the drug and would explain the asthenia which was 
not infrequent. 

Dr. HERBERT SPENCER considered the paper a very 
valuable contribution to their knowledge of the effect of 
uterine fibroids on the organism. He thought that many 
of the symptoms of heart disease and the murmurs were due 
to the anzmia caused by the uterine hemorrhage. Anæmia 
¢hus caused was an urgent indication for operation, especially 
in young subjects. It was remarkable how rapidly in some 
cases the symptoms disappeared and health was restored even 
after the removal of the ovaries only, the tumour remaiuing. 
He doubted whether fibroids often gave rise to hypertrophy 
of the heart. In pregnancy the heart was very frequently 
not hypertrophied. 

Dr. G. F. BLACKER thought that there were considerable 
difficulties in determining the causal relationship between a 
fibroid tumour and organic heart disease. He wished to 
know upon what number of cases of fibroid tumour Dr. 
Wilson based his experience. With influenza so common 
and so often followed by cardiac mischief the previous 
histories of the cases under discussion were of great 


importance, for otherwise it would be difficult, in any given 
instance apart from cases of grave anxmia, to say that a 
dilated heart was due to the presence of a fibroid tumour. 
He also asked why Dr. Wilson thought that the presence of 
cardiac hypertrophy with a fibroid ‘tumour was an indication 
for operation. 

Dr. HEYwoop SMITH, in reference to Dr. Spencer’s view 
that hypertrophy and dilatation of the heart were probably 
due to the anæmia produced by the loss of blood, contended 
that it was more probably due to the heart having to over- 
come increased resistance caused by the extended area of 
circulation produced by the tumour, as well as the resistance 
through a tissue so unyielding asa fibrous tumour. In con- 
firmation of this proposition he stated that Dr. Bedford 
Fenwick some years ago called attention to the fact that a 
similar hypertrophy and dilatation of the heart were to be 
observed in many cases of large ovarian cysts where a large 
increased area was added to the circulation, giving a greater 
stress of work to the heart. 

Dr. .WILSON, in reply, said that in the cases re- 
corded in the paper the presence of fibroid tumours 
appeared to be the only probable exciting cause of the 
cardiac condition. In none of the patients was there a 
history of influenza or other of the common causes of 
derangement of the heart’s action or nutrition ; none of the 
patients were neurotic in the sense in which this term is 
generally applied. In many of the cases chronic anæmia 
seemed to be an important factor, but in several of 
the cases there was no anemia. Witk regard to the 
relative frequency of heart affections in cases of fibroids 
Dr. Wilson was not in a position to give statistics at 
present. 

The following specimens were shown :— 

Dr. W. W. H. TATE: (1) Large Cervical Fibroid removed 
by Enucleation, followed by Vaginal Hysterectomy; and 
(2) Suppurating Ovarian Tumour Obstructing Labour, 
removed by Laparotomy. 

Dr. P. Horrocks: Fibroids of the Uterus with great 
Distension of the Fallopian Tubes (due to Tubercle). 

Dr. C. HUBERT Roberts: (1) A Uterus with Cancer of 
the Cervix and (7?) Adenoma of the Fundus, removed by 
Vaginal Hysterectomy ; and (2) Myxoma of Chorion, expelled 
at the seventh month. 

Dr. A. L. GALABIN: Double Pyosalpinx, inter-commu- 
nicating. 

Dr. H. RUSSELL ANDREWS: Imperforate Rectum with 
Prolapse of the Uterus and Vagina in a child one day old. 


OPHTHALMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Opaque Nerve-fibres remote from the Diso degenerating a/ter 
Neuritis.—Lahibition of Cases and Specimen. 


A CLINICAL meeting of this society was held on May 3rd, 
Mr. G. ANDERSON CRITCHETT, the President, being in the 
chair. 

Mr. E. NETTLESHIP read notes of two cases in which 
Opaque Nerve-fibres were seen with the ophthalmoscope, but 
these patches were separated from the disc by a considerable 
interval. He exhibited a drawing of one of the cases in 
which the condition was depicted at the time when it was first 
seen and when the patient had normal acuteness of vision. 
Another drawing taken three years Jater showed complete 
atrophy of the optic nerve in consequence of neuritis. The 
patch of opaque nerve-fibres could only just be seen, having 
undergone atrophy with the rest of the nerve — Mr. ADAMS 
Frost had seen a similar case in which with atrophy of the 
optic nerve the opaque nerve-fibres had almost disappeared.— 
Mr. R. W. DoyNgE mentioned a case which he had seen 
similar to those described by Mr. Nettleship in which optic 
neuritis came on. This subsided without causing atrophy of 
the nerve and the patch remained as before. 

The PRESIDENT showed a boy for whom he bad performed 
Optical Iridectomies for Lamellar Cataracts. In such cases 
in which the opacity was central and the vision much 
improved by dilating the pupil he much preferred this 
operation to that of removing the lens. After the operation 
the patient saw $ and J.1. 

Dr. REGINALD BICKERTON showed an elderly woman 
whose Right Eye on Stooping became Proptosed. The sight 
was defective owing to old ulceration. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances there was no enophthalmos. There was a double 
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mitrali murmur. In discussing the cause Dr. Bickerton 
thought that it was probably a vascular dilatation or else due 
to the too free communication between the orbital veins with 
the cavernous sinus (which had no valves).—Mr. DoYNE 
mentioned the case of a man, aged 25 years, who had 
suffered from a similar condition all his life. Without 
any obvious cause he suddenly got most severe proptosis 
with inflammatory signs in the orbit. These all sub- 
sided, but the eye became blind and there was no longer 
any tendency to proptosis. 

Mr. H. E. JULER showed a case of Proptosis with 
Ophthalmoplegia Externa. Five years ago the patient 
had a similar attack in the same eye, but the sight 
was not impaired. The pain was severe but had sub- 
sided. Some proptosis and complete loss of movement 
persisted. The present attack began early this year. In 
March severe nearo-retinitis supervened. There was no 
definite history of syphilis or tubercle. Iodide of potassum 
had been given but without benefit. The diagnosis 
of an inflammatory growth intimately involving the optic 
nerve was probable.—Mr. W. M. BEAUMONT drew attention 
to what appeared to be a persistent pupillary membrane, and 
also to the high degree of hypermetropia, due, he thought, 
to the growth flattening the eyeball from before back. — Mr. 
NETTLESHIP gave it as his opinion that the retina was really 
mised by an intra-ocular growth extending from the optic 
nerve, à 

Dr. W. T. LISTER showed a case of Macular Coloboma 
asociated with old Choroiditis. He thought tbat in this 
case the coloboma was of an inflammatory origin rather 
than developmental.—Mr. J. B. LAWFORD discussed the 
matter and was also inclined to look upon the origin as being 
inlammatory. 

Mr.G. 8. KEELING (for Mr. JULER) exhibited Dr. Emile 
Bergers Binocular and Stereoscopic Lenses. The in- 
strument consisted of two decentred convex lenses inclined 
horizontally to each other. The advantages over a 
ample lens were said to be the better perception of 
relief and the fact that little or no accommodation was 
necessary. 

Mr. TREACHER COLLINS showed a boy with a Con- 
genital Notch in the Outer Part of each Lower Lid, with 
some want of development of the malar bone. 

Mr. SYDNEY STEPHENSON showed a child with a Metallic 
Deposit on the Cornea which probably came about in the 
folowing manner. The patient had suffered from trachoma, 
and for its treatment the solid stick of pure nitrate of silver 
had been applied by a practitioner who had then washed 
the eye with sodium chloride. The cornea being abraded 
had got some chloride of silver deposited upon it.—The 
PRESIDENT thought that it might clear a good deal if left 
alone, and he suggested that nothing should be done in order 
to remove it under six months. 

Dr. RAYNER BATTEN showed a girl with Congenitally 
Displaced Lenses who had also Aniridia and Glaucoma. She 
Was quite blind in one eye and could only just perceive light 
in the other. 

Mr. C. HiGGENs and Mr. A. W. ORMOND exhibited a speci- 
men of a Spindle-celled Sarcoma of the Choroid which had 
deen removed with the eye by Dr. Cole-Baker of Southsea in 
November, 1897. The patient is still alive and well with no 
sign of recurrence. 

Mr. F. M. OGILVIE showed a patient who Shot himself 
with a Revolver in the Right Temple on Dec. 6th, 1899; the 
bullet did not emerge. He never lost consciousness, but the 
sight of the right eye was immediately lost, while that 
of the left became reduced. On Dec. 10th the right eye 
was excised, but it was found not to have been per- 
forated as had been supposed, nor was the optic nerve 
cut. The vision of the left eye improved from less 
than z to „ç and 4.4. Ophthalmoscopically the eye 
showed a very remarkable central lesion. The disc 
and vessels were normal, but at the macula was a 
lightly irregular oval area quite sharply defined and de- 
pressed below the surrounding fundus, looking almost as if a 
trephine had been applied and this part of the retina bodily 
removed, the depression amounting to2D. The bullet was 
located with great, exactness in the left orbit, almost in con 
tact with the posterior and nasal sides. A number of very 
Veautiful skiagrams taken by Mr. Mackenzie Davidson were 
shown illustrating this. Mr. Ogilvie concluded by calling 
attention to the comparatively small amount of damage 
70 by the bullet in its passage through one orbit to the 
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Laminectomy for Paralysis.—Actirit of the Saliva in 
Diseased Conditions of the Body.— Cross Infection” in 
Fever Hospitals. — Exhibition of Specimens. 


THE seventh ordinary meeting of this society was held 
on May 2nd, Mr. A. G. MILLER, the President, being in the 
chair. 

Mr. J. M. COTTERILL showed a man on whom he had ` 
performed Laminectomy for Paralysis of Fully Two Years’ 
Standing. The spinal caries began when the patient was 
36 years of age and soon marked spinal troubles manifested 
themselves. The patient had been completely paralysed for 
six months previously to the operation both for motor and 
sensory functions. The sensory paralysis extended as.far 
up as the anterior superior iliac spines. The deep reflexes 
were exaggerated and the superficial reflexes varied. There 
were two large bedsores on the buttocks as ao a 
purulent cystitis and incontinence of urine and fæces. 
Mr. Cotterill first tried the effect of counter-extension 
for a few weeks but with only very slight improve- 
ment. The case being most unsatisfactory operation was 
decided upon. The lamine of the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth dorsal vertebrz with their spines were removed. It 
was generally stated that the pressure on the spinal cord was 
not due to bone but to an abscess or granulation tissue which 
pressed on the cord. In this case as well as in two other 
similar cases Mr. Cotterill had found that there was marked 
bony pressure on the cord from exostoses springing from the 
spinal arch and from the posterior surfaces of the vertebral 
bodies. The canal was narrowed to such an extent as barely 
to allow the entrance of a slate pencil. Sixteen days after 
the operation the patient began to improve first as regards 
sensation and then motion. Now, a year after the operation, 
he could walk with the help of two sticks. He retained his 
urine and passed it normally and was still progressing. It 
was usually affirmed that cases of paralysis of so long 
standing were hopeless, but this case proved that such was 
not the case. At the operation no perceptible caries was 
found, the disease having evidently been recovered from. 

Dr. W. G. AITCHISON ROBERTSON read a paper on the 
Activity of the Saliva in Diseased Conditions of the Body. 
He referred to the immense importance of the salivary secre- 
tion as an agent in digestion and stated that its potency was 
too frequently overlooked by those who studied questions of 
digestion. In order to eliminate the fallacy which might 
arise from the hourly variation in the diastatic power of the 
secretion the experiments were always performed at the 
same hour each evening. The individual was made to wash 
out his mouth thoroughly, and during the succeeding half 
hour all the saliva which he secreted was received into a 
vessel and measured. Two cubic centimetres of the saliva 
were then mixed with 10 cubic centimetres of starch 
mucilage at the temperature of 38°C., and the mixture 
was then kept at this temperature for 10 minutes. At 
the end of this period the condition of the starch 
present was noted and further action of the fer 
ment was prevented by rapidly boiling the mixture. 
The amount of sugar which had been formed by tbe ptyalin 
was then estimated by titration against standard Fehling's 
solution. Above 100 cases of disease of various kinds were 
investigated in order to see if the activity of the salivary 
ferment had undergone any change. With regard to gastro- 
intestinal disorders, the average amount of sugar formed in 
these was 0:089 gramme (the normal average being taken 
as 0:080 gramme). In chronic gastric catarrh this figure 
varied from 0 078 to 0'1 gramme. In acid dyspepsia the 
amount of sugar formed was above the healthy average, 
while in ulceration of the stomach the amount was 
generally only slightly below the normal average. In 
dilatation of the stomach the salivary ferment was found 
to be almost absent or, at least, inactive. In 
cirrhosis of the liver the amount of sugar was not 
reduced and in some cases it was greatly increased. 
In pulmonary diseases generally the salivary ferment was 
fairly active and on an average 0:087 gramme of sugar was 
formed. In phthisis the ferment was present in normal 
amount and in pneumonia the amylolytic power of the saliva 
was above the normal during the period preceding the crisis 
but lower after the crisis. Inthe large group of heart cases 
the saliva retained its usual composition and the amount of 
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sugar formed hovered at or about the normal limits. With 
regard to nervous diseases, a Jarger proportion of subnormal 
cases occurred in this group, fully 41 per cent. giving a pro- 
portion of sugar lower than the normal average. In one case 
of cerebral tumour the saliva, though copious in amount, 
contained practically no ptyalin, whereas in a case of loco- 
motor ataxy, though the secretion was equally copious, the 
saliva enzyme produced the large amount of 0'111 gramme. 
Of three cases of Addison’s disease which were examined 
the saliva of two showed marked deficiency in diastatic 
power, while the third exceeded the normal limit. The 
group of diseases of the kidneys showed a lower average 
generally than the normal. In fully 55 per cent. the 
quantity of sagar produced was considerably below the 
average. In diabetes the saliva had a very active converting 
power, in three cases the amount of sugar formed being 
much above the standard figure. In simple anemia the 
salivary ferment was present in normal amount; if, however, 
it were associated with dyspepsia the average was subnormal. 
In si acl and chronic rheumatism the ferment existed in 
its normal amount. In general febrile conditions the 
secretion of saliva was greatly reduced in amount 
and this reduction increased pari passu with the 
increase in temperature. This scanty secretion seemed, 
however, to possess an increased amylolytic power. As 
to the quantity of saliva secreted, in most cases of acid 
dyspepsia the amount secreted was above the normal. Ino 
chronic gastric catarrh the quantity was hardly up to the 
average and the same was seen in ulceration of the stomach. 
In cases associated with diarrhoea or ascites the secretion 
was often far below the normal. In bronchitis and in the 
early stage of pneumonia the salivary secretion was generally 
up to the full average and might even exceed it. In chronic 
phthisis the secretion of saliva was always very scanty. In 
heart affections of a grave character the secretion was 
almost constantly diminished. Ino affections of the spinal 
cord the amount of saliva secreted reached, and even 
surpassed, the average amount. In chronic Bright's disease, 
simple anæmia, chronic rheumatism, and in Addison's 
disease the amount of saliva secreted was subnormal. 
Io fevers generally when the temperature was at all 
high the secretion was lessened, though its amylolytic 
power was increased. In many cases where the secretion was 
scanty the diastatic power was likewise feeble and, on the 
contrary, where the secretion was copious its proteolytic 
power was also great. A full appreciation of the amylolytic 
ower of saliva was of the greatest importance when the 
ietetics of disease had to be considered. In cases where 

the salivary secretion was extremely scanty or even in 
abeyance, or when it contained practically no ptyalin, then 
ordinary starchy food must not be administered. If such 
foods be given the starch must first be rendered soluble by 
treatment with some artificial digestant agent, as extract of 
malt, taka-diastase, &c. Dr. Robertson advocated a more 
systematic examination of the saliva in all diseases of the 
gastro-intestinal tract as also in other diseases where 
ordinary starchy food was found to disagree with the 

tient.—Dr. HARVEY LITTLEJOHN, Dr. WILLIAM HUNTER, 

r. JAMES RITCHIE, and Dr. H. M. CHURCH took part in the 
discussion which followed. 

Dr. CLAUDE B KER read a paper on Cross Infection, so- 
called, in Fever Hospitals. He stated that wherever large 
numbers of children were congregated there was a risk of 
infectious disease spreading. This risk was greater in fever 
hospitals and thus a strong prejudice had arisen fh the 
minds of the public against sending their children to such 
dnfectious diseases hospitals. The City Hospital of Edin- 
burgh had got a bad reputation as regards this. By cross 
infection” was meant the contraction by a patient of another 
disease than that for which he was admitted this new in- 
fection having been obtained from some other patient in the 
same hospital. The figures for the Edinburgh Fever Hospital 
for last year were as follows. Of 1034 cases of scarlet fever 
38 took measles (3:6 per cent.) and four took varicella (0°38 
per cent.): of 331 cases of measles eight took scarlet fever; 
and of 147 cases of diphtheria four took scarlet fever, which 
was a normal proportion. The cross infection in the scarlet 
fever and measles cases was above the average. Of 472 
persons admitted with other infectious diseases none took 
to other infections. It was not unusual for cases of measles 
break out in the Metropolitan Infectious Diseases Hospitals 
and into these no measles cases were admitted. In the City 
Hospital of Edinburgh the measles ward was directly below 
the typhoid fever ward and might be said to ventilate almost 


into it, and yet no case of cross infection had been seen in 
either ward. There was always some slight risk of the staff 
carrying infection tu patients already in hospital, as, for 
example, infecting diphtheria patients with scarlet fever. 
The medical officer was often sent for in a great hurry to such 
patients on account of the laryngeal troubles and there might 
be a carelessness of proper disinfection. Nurses were known 
to infect one another by meeting together in the dining-room, 
but there was hardly any risk of them in turn infecting 
patients as they were isolated at so early a period. In the 
new Fever Hospital now being built at Colinton the scarlet 
fever nurses were to be isolated and fed apart from the other 
nurses. The real cause of cross infection was that of 
imported infection; the infection came from the outside. 
This might arise in the following ways:—l. From wrong 
diagnosis by the practitioner who sent in the case. The 
patient might be sent in as one suffering from measles, but 
on admission there might be no symptoms and in a few days 
the skin might be found to be desquamating. 2. The patient 
might have two diseases only one of which had been 
diagnosed. It was a comparatively common occurrence to 
find two co-existing infectious diseases in the same indi- 
vidual. Within the last three months there had been 12 
such cases in the hospital. 3. The admission of a 
patient suffering from one disease and incubating arother. 
This was by far the most common cause of cross infection. 
Dr. Ker stated that no fever hospital could expect immunity 
from euch accidents, and even in the new hospital such cases 
of cross infection would occur, though as the wards would 
contain fewer cases the risk of spread would be lessened.— 
Dr. JAMES RITCHIE thought that no patient should be 
admitted to a fever ward until he had been examined by a 
responsible medical officer of the hospital. He also thought 
that the nurses attending scarlet fever or typhoid fever cases 
should be carefully isolated.—Dr. HARVEY LITTLEJOHN 
stated that cross-infection was due to other causes than 
infection in hospital and that there had been no great excess 
of cross infection in the old city hospital—in fact, no greater 
proportion than in any other fever hospital in the country.— 
Dr. T. RONALDSON, Dr. A. D. WEBSTER, Dr. J. W. DOWDEN, 
Dr. NORMAN WALKER, Dr. R. A. LUNDIE, and Dr. JAMES 
CARMICHAEL also took part in the discussion, and Dr. KER 
replied. 

The following specimens were exhibited :— 

Mr. SHAW M‘LAREN: (1) Carcinoma of the Stomach 
and (sophagus after Gastrostomy. The operation was per- 
formed some months before death and under a local anæs- 
thetic only (eucaine). The specimen showed that erosion 
had taken place into the trachea and the growth was firmly 
adherent to the aorta and to the subclavian. 2. Bilateral 
Fracture of the Scaphoid Lone of the Carpus. The accident 
happened to a young man who had fallen from the roof of a 
house. The condition was a rare one and no other fractures 
were present. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE IN 
IRELAND. 


SECTION OF SURGERY. 
Interscapulo-thoracic Amputation.—Azillary Aneurysm.— 
Disease of Ankle-joint and foot. 

A MEETING of this section was held on March 30th, Mr. 

R. L. Swan, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. JAMESON JOHNSTON described his case of Inter- 
scapulo-thoracic Amputation for Sarcoma. He said that 
the patient was perfectly well until March 17th, when 
she got a chill, and developed a slight pneumonia. 
recurrence took place he would give up all hopes 
that barcoma could ever be removed without danger 
of recurrence. He thobght the tumour was a periosteal 
sarcoma. The patient was not exhibited.—Mr. Swan said 
that some time ago he had under his care a nurse who 
developed a myeloid sarcoma growing from the great 
tuberosity of the humerus. In the performance of ber 
duties she fractured her arm through the surgical neck. 
He removed the humerus at the joint, and as it was noticed 
that the capsular muscles were involved, the supra-scapular 
muscle and the tendons inserted into the humerus were also 
removed. She remained well for 18 months, then went to 
London, and wrote to him that the tumour was returning. 
He gave her a letter to Mr. Watson Cheyne, who removed 
the scapula and a portion of the clavicle. She was going on 
pretty well at present, but doubt about the future. of 
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ach cases must always be felt.—Dr. DOYLE, Mr. BENNETT, 

and Mr. HEUSTON also discussed the case. 

Mr. Fraxcis T. HEusTon stated that, having shown a 
case of traumatic aneurysm, subclavio-axillary, cured by 
of the left subclavian artery in its third stage at 

the last clinical meeting of the Surgical Section he thought 
it would be of interest to the members to exhibit a case of 

Idiopathic Axillary Aneurysm cured by ligature of the 
right subclavian artery in its third stage. The patient, a 
car-driver, aged 43 years, was admitted into the Adelaide 
Hospital, Dublin, on Jan. 2nd, 1900. In June, 1898, he 
felt a pain of constant character in his right shoulder, 
which, with swelling of his arm, caused him to apply for 
relief at a hospital, where his case was diagnosed as axillary 

m. He was admitted into the hospital in November, 
1898, and was treated by instrumental pressure until March, 
1899, when he left, somewhat relieved, to resume his work, 
but finding that the exposure incidental to his employment was 
giving rise to swelling of his hand and arm with increased pain 
he presented himself for treatment at the Adelaide Hospital. 
On Jan. 11th, 1900, Mr. Heuston ligatured the right sub- 
clavian artery in its third stage by the usual incision parallel 
to the clavicle. The coate of the artery were found to be 
remarkably attenuated, so much so as to feel more like the 
coats of a vein than an artery. Owing to this condition the 
ligature (strong catgut) was only drawn sufficiently tight to 
occlude the lumen of the artery, as it was feared that it 
would cut through if pressure was applied. After the opera- 
tion the progress of the case to recovery was uninterrupted, 
the wound healing by first intention. The patient left the 
hospital on Jan. 31st, 20 days after the operation. When he 
came before the meeting some 12 weeks after the operation 
a solid tumour was found in the axilla without bruit or 
pulsation. There was no radial pulse in the right arm, 
and no swelling or oedema of the hand or arm was present. 
The patient had perfect use of his arm and he said that he 
had had no pain since the operation.—Mr. J. LENTAIGNE, 
Dr. J. KNOTT, Mr. H. B. GOULDINu, and others discussed 
the case. 

Mr. JOHN LENTAIGNE exhibited a case in which extensive 
taberculous disease of old standing, involving the ankle-joint 
and foot with caries of the os calcis, astragalus, and lower 
end of the tibia and fibula, with numerous septic sinuses, 
hai apparently been cured by a thorough scraping with 
Volkmann's spoon followed by disinfection with chloride of 
zinc and absolute phenol. This operation had been performed 
four months previously when the patient, a girl, was in a 
very bad condition, much wasted, and suffering greatly from 
pain. Since then the limb had been kept in plaster of Paris 
and the improvement in the patient’s condition had been 
continuous and uninterrupted. The temperature fell to 
normal at once and remained normal. The girl was now fat 
and strong and believed herself to be cured. The plaster of 
Paris had only been removed the day before and consequently 
she walked stiffly and with a limp. The scraping operation 
had been done without much hope of a cure. It was intended 
as a cleansing iminarily to amputation or osteoplastic 
resection of the foot, but the resalt had been so very satis- 
factory that Mr. Lentaigne had thought it worth while to 
exhibit the case. 


BarrisH BALNEOLOGICAL AND CLIMATOLOGICAL 
Sociery.—A meeting of this society was held on April 20th 
at 20, Hanover. square, W., Dr. J. Ivor Murray, F.R.S. Edin., 
J.P., the President, being in the chair.—Dr. H. Laing 
Gordon (Forest-hill) read a paper upon the Olimate of 
Rhodesia. He confined his remarks to Southern Rhodesia 
(Mashonaland and Matabeleland). He described the con- 
formation of the country and compared the climate of the 
elevated regions, varying from 4000 feet to 5000 feet above 
sea level, with the climate of the tablelands of the Orange 
Free State and Cape Oolony, and pointed out the 
superiority of the Rhodesian tableland in water-supply 
by springs and streams. On the other hand, he said 
that the latter country had more severe and con- 
tinnous rains in summer and the heat of the country 
was greater in summer than that of the more southerly 
districts of South Africa. Tables prepared by medical men 
and others in Rhodesia showing meteorological observations 
were exhibited. The diseases prevalent in Rhodesia were 
fully entered into and Dr. Gordon explained that malarial 
fever, dysentery, pneumonia, and, to a lesser degree, typhoid 
fever were the chief diseases of the country. Typhoid 
fever was practically confined to Bulawayo. Pneumonia 


and dysentery appeared to be on the increase, especially 
among the natives, but malarial fever, which accounted 
for more deaths in the country than any other disease, 
was said to be on the decrease. The death-rate from 
malarial fever for the year ending Sept. 30th, 1898, 
in the five chief hospitals of Rhodesia was 2:67 per 
cent. The connexion between the mosquito and the 
malarial fever of Rhodesia had yet to be proved. Mean- 
while it was interesting to record that the malarial parasite 
was found on the ground and in the grass, especially about 
sunrise, and that the overturning of virgin soil in Rhodesia, 
as elsewhere, frequently caused a severe form of malarial 
fever. Anopheles had not yet been shown to flourish in 
Rhodesia, and in the elevated plateaux, where malarial fever 
was undoubtedly endemic to a certain extent, mosquitoes 
were not a pest, although flies were. Dr. Gordon referred to 
the route which the Khodesian field force was said to be fol- 
lowing from Marandellas to Tuli, vid Victoria, and pointed out 
that it was through the most malarious districts of Mashona- 
land. He exhibited a number of lantern slides to illustrate 
his paper and to draw attention to features of the country of 
more general interest.—The President said that one point 
referred to by Dr. Gordon was personally interesting to him 
—viz , the occurrence of malarial fever after recent disturb- 
ance of the virgin soil and its gradual disappearance as the 
soil settled. Exactly the same thing happened in Hong- 
Kong, the soil of which was composed of decayed granite, 
when on cutting new roads or excavating for building pur- 
poses in the dry soil fever followed and continued for a 
time.—Dr. Alfred P. Hillier said that, in his opinion, 
there were in connexion with this disease certain 
in South Africa of extreme value and interest in view of the 
doctrines put forward as the result of the brilliant researches 
of Major Ronald Ross, I.M.8., and Dr. Patrick Manson. 
That the parasite was found in certain species of mosquito, 
and that it was conveyed by such mosquitoes to men, no 
reasonable student of bacteriology could question ; but as he 
understood their teaching the investigators went further 
than this and maintained that the parasite could only be 
obtained by the mosquito from man and could only be con- 
veyed by the mosquito to man. Dr. Hillier submitted that 
the positive evidence to establish this theory was not com- 
plete and that there were certain facts which appeared to 
militate against it. For instance, Rhodesia was a huge 
country—150,000 square miles; its entire population, black 
and white, was not that of a first-class English provincial 


town, or, to be more exact, it was, as stated by 
Dr. Gordon, estimated at about 300,000 blacks and 
15,000 whites. Very large portions of the country, there- 


fore, were uninhabited, and in some of these districts— 
the low-lying, swampy ground, where malaria was most 
constant and virulent—there was in many instances no 
population at all, yet parties of wandering hunters in such 
districts were often to a man prostrated by malaria. From 
whom, then, could the mosquitoes have derived the parasite ? 
For these and other reasons he might have given, had time 
allowed, Dr. Hillier confessed to considerable doubt as to 
whether man was the only host from which malaria might be 


‘derived.—Dr. Leonard Williams made remarks on the im- 


portance of obtaining statistics as to the relative humidity of 
the climate.—The President proposed, and Dr. Septimus 
Sunderland seconded, a vote of thanks to Dr. H. Laing 
Gordon for his paper.—In reply Dr. Gordon said that he 
agreed with Dr. Hillier that there were many obstinate facts 
in connexion with the etiology of malarial fever which the 
brilliant investigators referred to had not explained and 
which at present appeared to negative their most recent 
views.—Dr. Andrew 8. Myrtle (Harrogate) read a pa 
entitled Personal Experiences of Gout which was dis- 
cussed by tbe President, Dr. A. P. Luff, Dr. W. Bezly 
Thorne, and Dr. W. Bowen Davies.—Dr. Myrtle, in his 
reply, gave his views on dieting in gout. 


CLINICAL SOCIETY OF MANCHESTER.—A meeting 
of this society was beld on April 24th, Dr. Judson 8. Bury, 
the President, being in the chair.—Dr. W. E. Fothergill 
described a case of Pregnancy Complicated by Ovarian Oyst 
and showed the specimen, a thick-walled unilocular cyst of 
the size of a football, with a solid mass of the size of a foetal 
head in its wall near the pedicle. The patient was 35 years 


of age. Her mother and sister died from unoperated ovarian 
disease. At the beginning of 1899 her abdomen began to 
enlarge. Menstruation ceased in April. On July 6th the 


At 
Operation 


cyst was as large as an eight months pregnant uterus, 
this time she was about three months pregnant. 
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was proposed but was refused. On the 27th she collapsed, due 
to the cyst bursting, and on the 30th uterine hemorrhage 
began, the shock having caused abortion, which ran a septic 
course. Bleeding continued till August 20th. On Sept. 5th 
the cyst was as large as ever and examination on that day 
set up an attack of acute peritonitis. On the 9th she was 
very low, with a falling temperature and a pulse of 140. The 
cyst was rapidly removed witb a Jarge amount of peritonitic 
fluid and pus gushed from the tube as the pedicle was divided. 
Owing to the circumstances the abdomen was neither washed 
out nor drained, but the patient made a rapid recovery.— 
Dr. A. Emrys Jones showed a case of Angioma of the 
Conjunctiva.—Mr. William H. Stephenson showed a case of 
Leontiasis Ossea occurring in a man, aged 27 years. Mr. 
Stephenson remarked that the patient, who was now 
married, first noticed a swelling of the left side of the lower 
jaw when he was 14 years of age. There was then no pain 
or discomfort. The swelling had gradually increased in size 
up to the present time. 18 months ago a similar swelling 
began on the right side of the lower jaw and this also had 
gradually enlarged. During the last year the nasal bones 
had become enlarged and the left nostril was almost 
occluded. For the last two months the patient had suffered 
from severe neuralgic pains in the lower jaw extending up 
the left side of the face. The patient had met with an 
accident when nine years of age by falling from a coach, 
when the head and face were severely bruised and cut, but 
the jaw was not injured. The family history was good. 
No nervous lesion or specific disease was present. The 
whole of the ramus of the lower jaw appeared to 
be thickened and hypertrophied. The nasal bones 
were markedly enlarged, especially on the left side. 
The left superior maxilla and frontal bones were 
also enlarged. All the other bones were normal. Very 
little, Mr. Stephenson said, appeared to be known as to 
the etiology of this obscure and rare disease. It might 
occur at any period of life and in either sex. It had been 
thought to be due to rickets but facts did not support this 
theory. Injury had been mentioned as a cause. It seldom 
seemed to affect the cranial bones alone but the superior 
maxillæ and the bones forming the inner walls of the orbit 
were frequently affected alone. In the process of growth 
the affected bones became greatly increased in thickness and 
density, the open cancellous framework becoming converted 
into dense, compact bone. Cavities such as the ethmoidal 
and sphenoidal sinuses became obliterated and the contents 
destroyed. The orbit, the nose, and the mouth might be 
encroached upon, with resulting prominence of the eyeballs 
and blindness, loss of smell, and difficulties of mastication. 
The symptoms varied according to the position and extent 
of the new bone formation. Pain was often a marked 
symptom from pressure on the various nerves. The disease 
tended to run a slow course, extending over years. No treat- 
ment was of any avail, but in unilateral cases or where there 
was evidence of direct pressure on the nerves resection of a 
portion of a bone might afford relief.—Mr. E. Stanmore 
Bishop showed and described (1) an Ovarian Cyst with 
Twisted Pedicle ; (2) two specimens of Fibro-Myoma Uteri; 
and (3) a large Pyosalpinx. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND OBSTETRICAL AND GYNÆCO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY.—A meeting of this society was held in 
the Medical School, Owens College, Manchester, on 
April 20th, the President, Dr. J. B. Hellier of Leeds, being 
in the chair.—The President related a case of Tubal Preg- 
nancy which was removed by abdominal section after 
rupture at the end of four months. No symptom was 
observed until the rupture took place. The specimen con- 
sisted of a fcetus at four and a half months with a well- 
developed placenta and sac. The patient made a good 
recovery.—The President also showed a specimen of retained 
Menstrual Fluid from a case of Imperforate Hymen. The 
case was of interest in that the patient, a girl, 15 years of 
age, with a tumour reaching three inches above the 
umbilicus, had absolutely no symptoms of pain or pressure. 
Six pints of this chocolate-coloured fluid were removed after 
incision of the hymen.—Dr. Lloyd Roberts (Manchester) 
showed two unusual specimens of large Fibroid Polypi. In 
the first case a firm mass filled the vagina and blocked the 
pelvis. The patient had never complained of pain and only 
slight bæmorrhage had been present. In the second 
case a tumour of the size of a large fist protruded 
from the cavity of the uterus nine days after a natural 
labour at full term.—Dr. Arnold Lea showed a soft fibroid 
of the size of a child’s head which was removed from the 


vagina of a nulliparous woman, aged 42 years. The growth 
bad caused no symptoms until 12 hours before the operation 
when severe uterine contractions resembling labour resulted 
in the discovery of the tumour, which was removed by 
morcellation.—Dr. Arthur Helme (Manchester) related a case 
of Ovarian Sarcoma in a Girl, aged 13 years, and showed 
the specimen with microscopic sections. The tumour was 
removed in April, 1899. The abdomen had recently again 
become enlarged und abdominal section showed that masses 
of soft growth were invading the omentum and the general 
peritoneum.—Dr. Helme also showed two specimens of 
Fibroma Uteri removed by total abdominal hysterectomy. 
No drainage was used. Both patients made uneventful re- 
coveries.—Dr. Murray Cairns (Liverpool) showed a specimen 
of foetus retroflexus which bad caused great difficulty during 
delivery.— Professor W. J. Sinclair read a short paper on 
the Prevention and Relief of Pain in Minor Gynæcology.“ 
He referred to the necessity of reducing the pain suffered 
by women in the minor manipulations and operative pro- 
cedures. In some cases, also, women were very reluctant to 
submit themselves to total anssthesia. In many cases 
operative measures could be carried out with slight pain by 
the use of a judicious combination of morphia, alcohol, and 
cocaine locally. The administration of two ounces of 
alcohol, disguised if possible, and followed by a hypo- 
dermic injection of morphia had an excellent effect 
in diminishing sensitiveness. Under their influence 
curetting, intra-uterine medication, Emmet’s operation, 
and perineorrhaphy could be readily carried out. Cocaine 
should be used in a 10 per cent. solution locally and in his 
experience had never produced any toxic symptoms.— 
Remarks were made by Dr. J. W. Martin, Dr. J. P. 
Stallard, Dr. H. Briggs, and the President. 


DERMATOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND.—A meeting of this society was held at 20, 
Hanover-square, W., on April 26th, Dr. H. Radcliffe 
Crocker, the President, being in the chair.—Dr. C. F. 
Marshall showed a case of Lupus Erythematosus in & 
woman.— Mr. G. Vernet showed a case of Rodent Ulcer 
in a man.—Dr. T. D. Savill showed a woman with 
Ecchymoses on the Legs, tbe result of subcutaneous 
hemorrhages. Small ulcers were situated in the centre 
of some of the eccbymoses, which were said to have followed 
bullæ.— Dr. Savill also again brought forward the case which 
he showed at the last meeting—namely, a case of Papular 
Eruption on the Face resembling a sweat gland acne. 
The eruption had latterly extended to the trunk and was 
more pronounced on the face than when last shown.—Dr. 
A. Eddowes showed a case of Pityriasis Rubra developing on 
Eczema with scaling and much pigmentation.—Dr. W. B. 
Warde showed (for Dr. P. Abraham): (1) A case of Acne in 
a Young Man affecting the face, the trunk, and the outer side 
of the thighs; and (2) a case of Folliculitis of the Legs ina 
Youth.—Mr. Pernet showed some Cultivations of the Fungus 
of Tinea Nodosa and Tinea Versicolor.—Dr. Warde showed a 
number of Cultivatiuns from Large-spored and Small- spored 
Ringworm. 


— 


Bebiebs and Uottees of Books, 


Electro-physiology. By Dr. W. BIEDERMANN of Jena. 
Translated by Frances A. WELBY. Vol. II., with 149 
figures. London: Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1898. 
Pp. 500. Price 17s. net. 


Frew men are better qualified to write a treatise on Electro- 
physiology than the well-known professor of physiology at 
the University of Jena, whose name is familiar to all for his 
work in this and kindred subjects and whose observations 
and conclusions are frequently referred to by the Germans 38 
of accuracy, weight, and authority. The translation made 
by Miss Frances Welby is very good and we are scarcely ever 
reminded that it is a translation. The previous volume 
contained the first five chapters of the entire work. 

The present volume commences with an Account of the 
Electromotive Actions that have been Observed in Vegetable 
Cells, summing up the observations of Jurgensen on 
Vallisneria; Hermann, Kunkel, Haake, and Munk on the 
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leaves of various plants ; and of Burdon Sanderson on those 
of the Dionæa muscipula. A short chapter is devoted to 
the Structure and Organisation of Nerve and a remarkable 
illustration is given showing the wonderful ramification 
exhibited by the nerve processes proceeding from a ganglion 
cell, which Dr. Biedermann has succeeded in demonstrating 
by the employment of methyl blue and picric acid. Then 
follows a section on the Conductivity and Excitability of Nerve. 
The author adduces evidence derived from the experiments 
of Grfinhagen and others that excitability and conductivity 
are not corresponding or interchangeable terms, but that 
they are distinct conditions and may alter independently of 
each other. The electrical excitation of nerve is next con- 
sidered, which, of course, includes the phenomena of electro- 
tonus. The laws of excitation of nerve and contraction of 
muscle advanced by Ritter and Pflüger are discussed and, 
speaking generally, corroborated, and this is followed by 
a description of resting nerve current and of the current of 
action. 

The most interesting chapter in the book is the eleventh, 
which treats of Electrical Fishes. The author has here col- 
lected all the principal facts that have been discovered 
in regard both to the anatomy and physiology of their 
electrical organs. Long known and dreaded by the ancients, 
either in the form of the Torpedo in the Mediterranean or 
of the Silurus in the Nile, it was the distinguished naturalist 
Redi who first made us acquainted with the anatomica 
features of the electric organs of the tcrpedo and advanced 
the remarkable statement that they were a modification of 
muscle, a view that subsequent inquiry has tended to confirm. 
The discovery of the Malapterurus in the rivers of Senegal by 
Adanson and of the Gymnotus by the Datch explorers in 
Sarinam further stimulated the interest of leading physicists 
and naturalists, and valuable anatomical researches were 
made by Savi, Da Bois Reymond, Hunter, Pacini, Sachs, 
Fritsch, and many others, amongst the latter being 
those of Burdon Sanderson and Gotch. Faraday, who 
was fortunate enough to be one of the first to examine the 
most powerful of all electrical fishes, the South American eel, 
showed that he could obtain from it all but one of the effects 
which he laid down as essential to the ijentity of all forms 
of electricity—viz., sparking, heat, attraction and repulsion, 
magnetism, hydrolysis, and physiologi.al action. The one 
exception was failure of conductivity through flame. The 
whole of this chapter is full of interesting details both in 
regard to the structure and the func ional activity of the 
electrical organs in the above-named fisLcs. 

The last chapter is occupied with an account of the 
electro-motive phenomena observed in the eye as the result 
of sudden exposure of the eye to light aad its sudden with- 
drawal. The chief observations on these points have been 
made by Kühne and Steiner and by Dewar and M’Kendrick, 
and Dr. Biedermann considers that it may be accepted asa 
fact that the epithelial elements or true sensory cells are the 
seat of the electro-motor activity. 

The treatise may be regarded as the best work on electro- 
physiology extant, and its contents should be thoroughly 
mastered by all those who wish to advance and render more 
accurate the somewhat meagre and uncertain indications 
for the application of electricity in disease. It is obvious 
that there is a large field for observation in this direction, 
and remembering that the functional activities of nerves 
themselves are not easily exhausted, that the structure of 
the electrical organs resembles that of muscle, and that 
there are many points of analogy between nervous and 
electrical discharges, it does not seem unlikely that various 

forms of paralysis hitherto regarded as incurable might be 
relieved or cured by the appropriate and more or less 
persistent employment of electrical currents. We ought to 
add that at the end of esch chapter there is an excellent 


bibliography. 


The Treatment of Pelvic Inflammation through the Vagina. 
By WILLIAM R. Pryor, M.D. With 110 Illustrations. 
London: Rebman. 1899. Crown 8vo. Pp. 248. Price 
8s. Gd. net. 

As Dr. Pryor very traly says in his preface, there exists the 
utmost confusion in the profession at the present day 
regarding the most successful means of treating pelvic 
inflammations. Any attempt, therefore, to increase our 
knowledge of this important subject and at the same time 
to render the principles of its treatment more certain is to 
be welcomed. 

The author of this book may well be called an enthusiast 
for the treatment of such cases of pelvic disease as require 
operation by the vaginal route, and there is certainly much 
to be said for this view. In considering endometritis great 
stress is laid upon the importance of determining whether 
the discharge is purulent or non-purulent, and the imme- 
diate necessity if it be purulent of checking it. The latency 
of gonorrhceal and septic endocervicitis and the fact that 
either form may exist without producing pathological dis- 
charges must be constantly before the mind of the physician 
when he wishes to use the sound or to operate upon the 
cervix. In cases of acute septic endometritis irrigation of 
the uterus with a quart of Thiersch’s solution, to be followed 
by three quarts of boric acid solution, is recommended, 
the irrigation to be repeated in 12 hours if necessary. If 
after two days the local and general symptoms do not improve 
extension to the adnexa is to be feared. In cases of puerperal 
infection if four hours after the injection the temperature 
is not normal the uterus is again irrigated and packed with 
iodoform gauze. If 24 hours after the treatment fever is still 
present the uterus is curetted and packed with iodoform 
gauze. 

In all cases of sepsis where curettage is performed because 
milder measures have failed to relieve the pouch of Douglas 
is opened at the same time. This operation consists in 
opening the peritoneal cul-de-sac, separating with the fingers 
any adhesions that may have already formed about the 
appendages, and filling up the pelvis to the level of the 
Fallopian tubes with strips of iodoform gauze. The vaginal 
and uterine plugs are removed after three days, while the 
pelvic dressing is taken out after seven days and replaced 
by fresh gauze. This dressing is renewed every four to 
seven days until the wound closes. Large quantities of 
muddy serum drain away through the gauze and when 
necessary the patient is given hypodermic injections of 
strychnine and rectal injections of salt solution. 

As a result of bacteriological examination the author has 
found that whenever streptococci have been present and 
even when the peritoneal cavity contained pus the dressings 
have absolutely sterilised the operation field. This result is 
usually accomplished by the third dressing. Ourettage is 
recommended for cases of acute gonorrhceal endometritis, 
whether seen early or late. The descriptions given of the 
various forms of pelvic inflammation are good and clear. 
Dr. Pryor differs from most gynæcologists in refusing to 
recognise the condition usually described as pelvic cellulitis, 
although he describes broad ligament abscess, which is 
supposed to be the result of such a cellulitis. 

The practice of applying strong caustics or antiseptics to 
the interior of the uterus after curettage is strongly 
condemned. The operation of vaginal section as prac- 
tised by him is believed by the author to overcome 
the two chief difficulties in exploring the pelvic organs 
through the vagina—viz., the presence of the uterus and the 
prolapse of the intestines. The operation is performed as 
follows. After opening Douglas’s pouch by an incision 
through the mucous membrane and perforation of the peri- 
toneum with the finger the patient is placed in Trendelen- 
burg’s position. A careful digital exploration of the pelvic 
viscera is now made. After wiping the pelvis free from 
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blood a visual inspection is carried out. The vagina 
and posterior edge of the incision are drawn back- 
wards by a Péan’s retractor, and a Péan-Pryor trowel is 
inserted behind the uterus. By this means the uterus is 
pushed up behind the symphysis pubis and out of the pelvic 
cavity, and by manipulation of the trowel the adnexa 
of first one side and then the other are readily brought 
into view and can be dealt with. This method of vaginal 
exploration is satisfactory in all forms of adnexal inflam- 
mation and ovarian neoplasms. The only two condi- 
tions recognised by the author as contra- indications are 
an ectopic gestation which has ruptured into the broad 
ligament and intra-ligamentous fibroid tumours. He con- 
cludes that the operation is far preferable in cases suit- 
able for its employment to both abdominal section and 
anterior colpotomy. The ease and certainty with which the 
pelvic organs can be explored by this variety of vaginal 
section enable an operator to treat a much larger number of 
cases by conservative measures than was formerly the case, 
and Dr. Pryor utters a very strong plea for such treatment in 
all cases that offer a chance of success. The pathological 
conditions for which Dr. Pryor usually does a radical opera- 
tion are as follows: diffuse pelvic suppuration; genital 
sclerosis ; puerperal pyosalpinx in women over thirty years of 
age; relapses after conservative operations; uterine tubercu- 
losis; chronic metritis with infected ligatures after abdominal 
operations; abdominal sinus left after cœliotomy; ruptured 
ectopic gestation or unruptured and associated with 
adnexal disease on the opposite side; and small bilateral 
ovarian cystomata. He occasionally performs a palliative 
operation in diffase pelvic suppuration, ovarian abscess, and 
cases of pelvic suppuration where the general symptoms are 
too grave to warrant an immediate ablation. For other 
pelvic conditions he usually employs conservative measures. 
The method of performing vaginal ablation en masse, vaginal 
ablation with hemisection of the uterus (‘‘division of the 
difficulties by division of the uterus,” as the author happily 
puts it), and vaginal ablation with morcellation are all fully 
and clearly described. 

The book is well written and the illustrations are good. 
The whole gives a good account of the methods of treating 
inflammatory and other conditions of the pelvic regions 
through the vagina, and will certainly do a great deal to 
help to settle the vexed question of abdominal versus vaginal 
section. We have perused the book with pleasure and we 
recommend it to all those practitioners who are interested 
in pelvic surgery. 


A First Book in Organic Evolution. By D. KERFOOT SHUTE, 
A.B., M.D., Ophthalmic Sargeon to the University Hos- 
pital (Oolumbian), Professor of Anatomy in the Columbian 
University. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
and Co., Limited. 1899. Pp. xvi., 285. Price 7s. 6d. 

ALTHOUGH this book has been written, as may be read in 
the preface, primarily for the use of students in the medical 
department of the Columbian University, the requirements 
of the more general public have not been neglected ; as the 
author very truly observes, ‘‘no one who aspires even to a 
moderate degree of intellectual culture can well afford to 
exclude a clear understanding of what this doctrine of 
evolution really is.” He then expresses the hope that ‘‘this 
little work will render such a conception easily attainable.” 
Without doubt it will, for the author has succeeded in setting 
forth a very clear account of his subject without entering 
into a mass of detail which probably would have an interest 
only for the reader more deeply versed in the subject than 
those for whom this work has been written. 

A few words as to the arrangement. ‘Tbe volume has been 
conveniently divided into sections, each of which deals with 
one branch of evolution. Naturally the first section describes 
the cell, including a brief account of the more important 


facts attending karyokinesis and considering in some detail 
various unicellular plants and animals. In this same section 
is an account of the maturation of the human ovum, 
fertilisation, and subsequent segmentation and the formation 
of the germina] layers. 

Section 2 deals with Heredity with Variation. The 
examples and illustrations given are extremely clear and 
cannot fail to bring home to the reader exactly what is 
meant by these terms. A brief account of the Bach family 
is given as an illustration of mental heredity, and to 
illustrate the inheritance of moral character the well-known 
work of Mr. Dugdale, ‘‘The Jukes,” is made use of. The 
theories relating to the transmission or non-transmission of 
acquired characters are very clearly stated. Sections 3 
and 4 are chiefly geological ; the former treats of Unstable 
Environment as illustrated by the development of the 
continent of North America, and the latter gives an account 
of the Transmutations of Living Forms, exemplified by a 
brief history of organic life as recorded by the rocks of 
bygone ages. 

Space forbids us to consider the remaining sections in 
detail; suffice it to state that they enter into the considera- 
tion of natural selection and the evolution of man. A 
synopsis of the animal and vegetable kingdoms occupies 
Section 7. The classification of animals has been well done, 
but that of plants is, in our opinion, too scanty and the 
characteristics of each group are too briefly given; in 
fact, in some cases the sub-divisions are not characterised 
at all—for instance, sub-dividing the phanerogams into 
gymnosperms and angiospermæ is of very little value 
unless the characters of each group are described; this 
has not been done and although this work, taken as a whole, 
is very good, the botanical portions leave much to be 
desired. A few examples will suffice to show this. On 
page 138 the sporogonium of a moss is described as a 
seed capsule. The use of the word capsule is not objected 
to, but the spores should not be termed seeds. Then 
again on page 160 we read, The stamens are the male 
elements,” and on the page following The ovary of a pistil 
has a number of cells in it called ovules (female germ cells).” 
An improvement is needed here. 

The illustrations are both excellent and numerous, there 
being 12 plates, 10 of which are coloured, and 27 figures in 
the text; in brief, the get-up of the book leaves nothing to 
be desired. 
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Midwifery Notes for the Use of Students. By T. A. 
GLOVER, M.D. Edin. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Edin- 
burgh : E. and S. Livingstone. 1900. Pp. 95. Price 2s. 6d. 
net.—If any adequate reason is to be brought forward for 
the production of such a book as this short sketch entitled 
‘ Midwifery Notes for the Use of Students” it must be the 
fact that the work presents the elements of midwifery 
practice in a clear, condensed, and accurate form. Examined 
by this standard the book under consideration can hardly be 
said to justify its existence. The first chapter treats of 
the diagnosis of pregnancy. Not a word is said about 
the changes that occur in the uterus and the cervix, 
and after reading the chapter the student would be 
quite unable to attempt the diagnosis of a case of 
pregnancy of three and a half months duration. The 
book is short, sketchy, in many respects incomplete, 
and there are several statements to which we must 
take exception. Amongst these are the implied condemna- 
tion of a midwifery bag with a moveable lining which can 
be boiled, the advice to students to carry a pair of forceps, 
the assertion that the chin becomes flexed on the sternum at 
the commencement of labour, and that the poison of 
scarlet fever produces septicemia. In the chapter upon 
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hemorrhage before delivery not a word is said about 
accidental hemorrhage. In considering the treatment of 
cases of rigidity of the cervix the author omits all mention 
of the use of hydrostatic bags, a much safer and better 
method of dilatation than the one recommended by him of 
making incisions. We do not at all agree with the use by 
students of such books in preparing for examination, and we 
are strongly of opinion that the custom mentioned by the 
author of students being allowed to attend midwifery cases 
before they have reached the practical part of their studies 
should never be permitted. 


Burdett’s Official Nursing Directory for 1900. London: 
The Scientific Press, Limited. Pp. 685. Price 5s.—This 
weful book does not pretend to be official in the same sense 
s that in which the Medical Register may claim to be, but 
it “states the facts as nearly as they can be ascertained 
and is edited by an editorial committee. Besides being a 
directory of nursing compiled on the lines of the admirable 
Medical Directory it gives an outline of the principal laws 
afecting nurses, a list of general and special hospitals 
together with Poor-law infirmaries which train nurses, a list 
of nursing institutions, both managed by a committee and 
otherwise, and lists of Government departments, hospitals, 
and institutions which employ but do not train nurses. 
There are also given details of colonial, American, and 
foreign hospitals and nursing institutions, a list of training 
schools for attendants on the insane in the United Kingdom 
and in America, and an account of provident funds, 
examining bodies, and the like which haye to do with 
nurses. We are so often asked questions upon the matters 
with which this book deals that we welcome its third appear- 
ance in an enlarged form. 


Home Nursing. By EVRLEEN HARRISON. New York and 
London: Macmillan and Co. Pp. 229 and index. Price 
4s. 6¢.—This is an admirable little book, with one exception, 
to which we shall refer later. It is written for the use of those 
who cannot afford a trained nurse and the directions which 
it gives are put down in plain and simple language. Of 
course, reading instructions upon how to make a bed isa very 
different thing from carrying them out, but still any person 
with an ordinary amount of common sense should be able 
after a few trials to act as an extempore nurse after reading 
Miss Harrison’s book. The passage to which we take excep- 
tion occurs upon pages 176 and 177 in the chapter on 
Poisoning : “ When anyone is poisoned and you are not sure 
of the antidote do not hesitate a moment, but give an 
emetic of some kind while awaiting the arrival of the 
doctor.” Various simple emetics are then mentioned quite 
harmless in themselves. The writer then goes on: The 
antidote for acid poisons, such as carbolic acid, nitrio acid, 
emalio acid, is as follows: after vomiting has stopped give 
two or three glasses of milk and lime water For 


vomiting give lemon juice or vinegar ....... j 


n country, at any rate, the term ‘‘saltpetre” means 
5 ste potassium, which is not an alkali; but possibly the 
dmilar America means pearl ash or some caustic alkali of a 
kind. On page 6l Miss Harrison recommends 

in eran Proprietary remedies should not be recommended 
beck 3 medical books. The recipes at the end of the 
the Ge for the most part, but we must confess that 
Pet a Wing One puzzles us (page 222): “Thick Milk.— 
wati 1 milk away in a cool place in a wide bowl 
then follo mes thick and smooth like jelly.” Directions 
Min f. fer serving the milk as junket is served. Surely 
Harrison has omitted the mention of rennet or some 


ferment of a similar kind. Milk put away by itself will 
certainly turn sour and coagulate, but not in one smooth 
clot. These points are but faults, but the poison question is 
very serious. 

The Medical Annual and Practitioner's Indem: a Work of 
Reference for Medical Practitioners. 1900. Eighteenth 
year. Bristol: John Wright and Oo. Pp. 729. Price 7s. 6d. 
net.—We welcome the appearance of this useful annual. 
Though smaller than some of its more ambitious competi- 
tors, it is also more manageable and certainly contains as 
much as the busy practitioner will find time to read and all 
that he wants to know of the progress of medicine and 
surgery during the past year. We have so many times 
spoken favourably of this work that it is not necessary to 
say more than that this year’s volume is equal, if not 
superior, to those that have gone before. The list of con- 
tributors is sufficient to prove to anyone the trustworthy 
nature of the information furnished. As in previous issues, 
numerous illustrations, coloured and plain, accompany the 
text. It is somewhat invidious to mention particularly 
any special article where all are so good, but we would like 
to draw attention to the account of Mycetoma (“ Madura. 
foot”), by Lieutenant-Colonel W. K. Hatch, I.M.8. 
The first 60 pages are devoted to a description of new 
remedies which are arranged in alphabetical order so that 
reference is easy. In this section there is a very good 
account of toxins and antitoxins and the nature of im- 
munity,” acquired and congenital, is clearly described. The 
main portion of the book is occupied by a description of the 
advances during 1899 in our knowledge of the various 
diseases. These are arranged alphabetically. Progress in. 
pathology is noted, but most attention is paid to advances. 
in therapeutics. Then follow sections on (1) legal decisions 
affecting medical men; (2) sanitary science during the year; 
(3) new inventions and pharmaceutical and dietetic articles ; 
(4) medical and surgical books of the year; (5) a list of 
lunatic asylums and homes for inebriates ; and (6) nursing 
institutions. A few pages at the end are left blank for notes. 


JOURNALS AND REVIEWS. 

The Journal of Physiology. Edited by Sir MICHAEL 
Foster, K. O. B., M.D. Cantab., F.R.S., and J. N. LANGLEY, 
S0. D., F.R.S. Vol. XXV. No.4. London: O. J. Olay and 
Sons, April 24th, 1900. Price 6s.—In addition to the Proceed- 
ings of the Physiological Society for the last four meetings. 
this part contains six articles—viz.: 1. J. A. MacWilliam, 
M.D. Aberd., Professor of Physiology in the University of 
Aberdeen, Further Researches on the Physiology of the Mam- 
malian Heart, in which the author discusses and gives graphic 
tracings of the influence of chloroform upon the rate of the- 
heart-beat, with some observations on the effects of asphyxia. 
2. Joseph Barcroft, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of King’s Oollege, 
Oambridge, The Gaseous Metabolism of the Submarillary 
Gland. This preliminary article deals with methods of 
conducting the inquiry and a description of an apparatus. 
for gas analysis, some modification of the usual methods 
being required on account of the small quantity of blood 
obtainable in experiments on this gland. 3. W. A. Osborne, 
Assistant in Physiological Chemistry; and Swale Vincent, 
Assistant Professor of Physiology, University College, London, 
On the Physiological Effects of Extracts of Nervous Tissues. 
The authors find that extracts of nervous tissues when intra- 
venously injected produce a marked temporary fall in arterial 
blood pressure, the fall occurring after section of both vagi 
and after the administration of atropine and being due to 
dilatation of arterioles, those of the splanchnic area being 
first affected. The depressant substance acts directly on 
the blood-vessels and is not choline. 4. The Ferricyanide. 
Method of Determining the Oxygen Capacity of Blood, by 
John Haldane, M.D. Edin., ae This method depends on. 
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the fact that the combined oxygen is liberated rapidly and 
completely on addition of solution of potassium ferricyanide 
to laked blood and may be easily measured. 5. Ivor Ll. 
Tuckett, Fellow of Trinity Oollege, Oambridge: Note on 
the Regeneration of the Vagus Nerve. The author finds 
that after section of the vagus all the fibres will in time 
recover their function. 6. F. Gowland Hopkins, M.A., 
M.B., B.Sc. Lond., University Lecturer in Chemical Physi- 
ology, On the Separation of a Pure Albumin from Egg- 
white. This article contains the result of a long and careful 
research. 


The Medical Examiner.—In the April number of this new 
monthly journal, which deals almost exclusively with 
questions of life assurance, the principal article is on the 
Selection of Lives for Assurance. It is based on a paper read 
before the Newcastle Insurance Company by Mr. William 
Hughes, F.1.A., of the Prudential Assurance Company, and 
contains some useful practical hints. The Medical Examiner 
is published by Messrs. Walbrook and Oo., Limited, 14, 
Whitefriars-street, E.C. 

The Journal of the Sanitary Institute, which is published 
quarterly, contains in the number dated April, 1900, a con- 
tinuation of the report of the congress held at Southampton 
last year. Among other papers of interest are those upon 
Smoke Abatement contributed respectively by Mr. Brailey 
Hodgetts, a municipal representative, and Dr. Joseph 
Priestley, a medical officer of health. Dr. C. L. Birming- 
ham of Sheffield read a remarkable paper upon Gannister 
Disease. This is a form of diffuse fibrosis of the lungs which 
prevails among those employed in working a specially hard 
form of rock known as gannister. The mortality rate 
amongst gannister grinders is appalling—namely, 179°8 per 
1000 per annum. ln the section alloted to medical officers 
of schools Dr. J. F. L. Whittingdale, the medical officer 
to Sherborne School, read a paper upon the question of the 
Advisability of Allowing Junior Boys to Oompete in Long- 
Distance Races. He quoted instances of two boys running in 
the junior steeplechase over a course of two and a half miles 
who afterwards developed marked symptoms of heart strain. 
The entries were limited to boys under 15 years of age. He 
had examined at an interval of three months afterwards 
all the boys who ran in the last race, which took place pre- 
viously to the reading of his paper. Two boys complained of 
palpitation and faintness coming on without apparent cause, 
three others complained of the same sensations after running, 
and in eight cases there were signs of slight hypertrophy of 
the heart. 

The Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. Edited 
by E. Ray LANKESTER, F.R.S., ADAM SEDGWICK, F.R.S., 
W. F. R. WELDON, F.R S., and SYDNEY J. HICKSON, F. R. S. 
London : J. & A. Churchill. 1900. New Series, No. 170. 
Vol. XLIII., Part ii. Price 10s.—The articles contained in 
this number of the Quarterly Journal of Microscopical 
Science are :—1. On the Reaction of Daphnia Magna, Straus, 
to Certain Changes in its Environment, by Ernest Warren, 
D.Sc. 2. A Revision of the Genus Steganoporella, by 
Sidney F. Harmer, SS. D., F.R.8. In making this revision 
Dr. Harmer has availed himself of the collection of polyzoa 
brought home recently from Torres Straits by Professor A. C. 
Haddon and both describes and figures many new species of 
this genus. 3. On a New Histriobdellid, by William A. 
Haswell, F.R.S. This minute animal was found in large 
numbers by the author in the branchial chambers of the 
fresh-water cray-fish, astacopsis tasmanicus, in Tasmania, and 
he has named it ‘‘ stratiodrilus tasmanicus.” The anatomy of 
the animal is illustrated by numerous drawings. Its affinities 
are not very certainly made out, but it exhibits various points 
of resemblance to rotifers, turbellaria, and to chætopods. 
4. Oa Spongioporphyrin: the Pigment of Suberites Wilsoni, 
by O. A. MacMunn, M.D. The spectroscopic bands of 


the colouring matter dissolved in various solutions are given. 
5. Further Remarks on the Development of Amphioxus, by 
E. W. MacBride, D.8c. Lond., Professor of Zoology in 
M‘Gill University, Montreal. 6. Quelques Observations sur 
les Onychophores (Peripatus) de la Collection du Musée 
Britannique, par M. E. L. Bouvier, Professeur au Muséum 
d'Histoire Naturelle de Paris. 7. On the Diplochorda, III., 
The Early Development and Anatomy of Phoronis Buskii, 
Mol., by Arthur T. Masterman, M.A. Cantab., D.Sc. Lond. 
In the course of this article the author makes the following 
remarks. Tbe phyletic history of an organ appears to 
consist of the following steps: (1) the function and 
structure are co-extensive with the organism itself or are 
very early limited to either the endoderm, esoderm, or 
mesoderm ; (2) the function becomes concentrated in a 
certain part of the primary layer and the part iteelf then 
becomes differentiated structurally from the rest of the 
layer; and (3) the function is so fully defined as apart from 
that of the primary layer as a whole that the organ also 
becomes organically separated from the parent layer. Ina 
natural group it is to be expected that the lower members 
will exhibit stages 1 and 2 of organs which are in stage 3 in 
the higher. 


Heo Inventions. 


IODISED PHENOL ASEPTIC HYDROCELE OUTFIT. 


MESSRS. ARNOLD AND Sons have constructed for me an 
iodised phenol aseptic hydrocele outfit, consisting of a 
trocar without shoulder and a cannula without a split and 
with -finger-grips at its upper end; a syringe with a thumb 
hole in the upper end of the piston rod, easily taken to pieces 
for cleaning ; and a small bottle with metal cap for carrying 
the iodised phenol. All of these fit into a metal rack which 
can be removed from the metal case and are then ready for 
use. - The trocar resembles the ordinary trocar in every 
respect with the exception that the point is conical and not 
bayonet-shaped and without shoulder. The conical point fits 
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thus a continuous conical surface is formed without shoulder 
and without split in the cannula. A split in the cannula is 
objectionable, as after a little wear the split does not close 
completely and so allows a small quantity of the solution 
injected to escape into the surrounding tissues which is apt 
to produce an extensive sloughing of the scrotum. The finger- 
grips on the cannula serve to fix it tightly on the trocar or 
syringe when in use. The amount of iodised phenol injected 
into a hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis of an ordinary 8120 
is one drachm, but the amount required depends upon the 
size, and the experience of the surgeon soon enables bim to 
judge correctly of the proper amount. Before using the 
trocar and cannula the point should be lubricated with a 
little carbolised oil or vaseline. FREDERICK DEANE. 
Barbadoes. 
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THE address of Dr. W. THOMAS, President of the New 
Zealand Branch of the British Medical Association, to 
the annual meeting of the Branch held at Christchurch, 
and published by us last week, will be read by many 
practitioners at home with a full sense that ‘ Distance 
lends enchantment to the view.” As we are apt to 
become enamoured of far-off days and their chivalrous 
and unselfish deeds, placing them far above the level 
of those of our own prosaic times, so there is a 
tendency in our colonial brethren to compare their 
own lot with ours and to conclude that the advantage 
is not on their side. Apart from the justice of this 
comparison and the conclusion reached the address is 
worthy of study by all medical practitioners. It goes to 
the root of many questions arising out of the relation 
of medical practitioners to the public and deals with 
them in a spirit of much thoughtfulness and on the strength 
of an experience extending over 30 years. The mere 
enumeration of these questions will show how thoroughly 
the subject has been analysed and how impartially 
Dr. THOMAS has apportioned the blame for any defects 
and faults in our relations with the public, between the 
public on the one hand personified in ‘‘The Layman” and 
"The Medical Practitioner on the other. Under the head 
of “ The Layman” he deals with ‘‘instinctive antagonism 
of the layman to us as a class,” the objection made 
to our fees as too high, driving patients to the chemists,” 
“ lessened sentiment and ingratitude,” ‘‘ inability to under- 
stand medical ethics,” and ‘‘craving for specifics and 
encouragement of quackery.” Under the head of The 
Medical Practitioner” he treats of our jealousy of each 
other,” of ‘‘ popularity-hunting,” of ‘pandering to the 
wishes of the patient,” of “the contract to cure,” and 
of “the acceptance of easily dispensed proprietary pre- 
parations.“ 

The most suggestive of Dr. THoMAs’s themes is the first, 
in the title of which he alleges on the part of the lay- 
man an instinctive antagonism” to our profession. 
We confess to extreme doubt on this point, and, at 
any rate, to an extreme reluctance to believe in any 
such deep prejudice against men of our calling. Dr. 
THoMas labours with ingenuity to explain the existence 
of this feeling in the layman against the medical man 
and attributes it to a sort of grudge in men against their 
pbysician for finding out their weaknesses and for pre- 
scribing medical and physiological limits to their freedom 
of action. There is something in these points, but they 
do not justify the sweeping charge of an “instinctive 
antagonism.” In what community should we look for the 
manifestation of such a feeling? Not in barbarous com- 
munities, for their disposition is rather to magnify, and even 


worship, the medicine man.” Again, in over-cultivated 
Greece AASCULAPIUS was worshipped everywhere and his 
cult was introduced into Rome. Modern society, if not so 
flattering to physicians, is not unconscious of the debt 
which it owes to medical science and its representatives. 
The man in the street” to whom all questions are now 
referred has no intrinsic or instinctive disrespect to the 
medical man. We are persuaded that as compared 
with the reverence entertained for other professions 
that felt towards the medical profession is deep and 
general. In crowded cities and in remote hamlets this 
is equally the case. We agree with Dr. THOMAS that the 
profession itself is sometimes unmindful of its own dignity. 
It makes itself too cheap; it is tempted to adopt the 
ways of the world and of trade and to vaunt itself in 
advertisements; it is unfaithful to itself and often 
to its best members who vindicate its claims. These are 
reasons enough for defective respect on the part of the 
community. There are others, as he suggests. Our art is 
still very imperfect. In respect of many diseases it is still 
comparatively powerless. Epidemics and plagues and 
cancer still rage among the nations, imperfectly controlled 
by the medical profession. We can only detect certain 
diseases, and in doing so pronounce a kind of verdict 
on the unhappy patient, who finds in the ignorant 
quack no such limitations of function, but rather an 
unfailing power of diagnosing a disease and an equally 
unfailing ability to prescribe. But in spite of the limita- 
tions of legitimate medicine men of all nations and classes 
respect the medical art and, often in spite of himself and 
his defects, respect the medical practitioner. 

Dr. ThouAs's address will indicate to every member of 
the medical profession the errors into which he is apt to 
fall in a somewhat noisy age, and the discredit that he 
may bring on his profession by any failure in personal 
character or in professional methods. Those who are least 
likely to err will be most grateful to him. His remarks 
on the mutual jealousy of medical men, on popularity. 
hunting, on pandering to the wishes of patients, and on 
contracts to cure cannot be too deeply pondered by our 
readers. He attributes some of these faults to the 
absence from the curricula of medical schools of all 
teaching on the ethical aspects and traditions of the pro- 
fession. There is some truth in this view and Dr. THOMAS 
is not the first critic who has pointed out the defect. We 
commend bis complaint to the consideration of those 
engaged in medical education. Lastly, Dr. THOMAs's charge 
against the public of an inadequate sense of the value of 
medical service is founded upon fact. The feeling amounts 
sometimes to positive meanness and is by no means con- 
fined to the poor. Dr. THOMAS attributes it largely to 
the demoralisation of the public by the profession itself 
through low charges, gratuitous hospital and dispensary 
attendance, and club and contract practice. The pro- 
fession must assert itself; and when an ethical element is 
imported into the teaching of medical schools the teachers 
will perhaps begin by explaining how it is that the con- 
sultants as a class with some noble exceptions leave the 
rank-and-file to fight almost alone for the abolition of 
hospital abuse and for the concession of better terms for 
ordinary medical attendance. Dr. THOMAS may be right in 
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saying that the evils which he depicts are greater in the 
Colonies than at home. But they certainly exist here in 
great force. 

— —ä——6 

THE Conference which was convened by the Manchester 
Medical Guild to ascertain the opinions of the medical pro- 
fession on certain questions of medical reform and organisa- 
tion came to an end on May 3rd, having commenced to 
sit on May lst. An account, though necessarily not an 
absolutely verbatim report of the proceedings, will be found 
in another column, as well as in our issue of May 5th, while 
we would point out to our readers that the addresses of the 
three Direct Representatives of the profession upon the 
General Medical Council—namely, Mr. Victor HORSLEY, 
Mr. GEORGE BROWN, and Dr. JAMES GREY GLOVER—are 
printed in full. These addresses respectively dealt with 
matters very important to the profession. Mr. HORSLEY 
considered the Medical Acts; Mr. GEORGE BROWN treated 
the question of Medical Charities in their Relation to the 
Public and the Profession; and Dr. GLOVER, though 
calling his paper ‘‘Some Debated Points in Medical 
Politics,” descended from the general to the particular and 
delivered himself of a sober and reasonably argued 
apologia as to his position with regard to the Midwives 
Bill. Mr. HORSLEY and Mr. BROWN said much that 
was true and nothing that was new, although this statement 
in no way means that we think their words unimportant. 
It is only by constant reiteration that any reforms have ever 
been obtained and the more constantly the need for them 
is brought before the medical profession the more likely 
is it that the profession will obtain its desires. Only 
there must be a clear and definite understanding as to what 
is wanted. 

Now with regard to the Midwives Bill the discussion upon 
Dr. GLOVER’S paper to our minds at least showed that many 
members of the Conference did not know what they wanted. 
Dr. GLOVER pointed out that, firstly, midwives exist; 
secondly, that the untrained among them are a danger to 
lying-in women; and thirdly, that those who object to 
the legal regulation of the practice of midwives altogether 
are bound to find some other measures to prevent the 
tragedies that now happen. With respect to present legisla- 
tion Dr. GLOVER considered that there were two alternatives 
before the profession. Either it might accept the legisla- 
tion on the present lines with the safeguards which would 
be drawn up by the Midwives Board, or, on the other hand, 
the profession might possibly defeat the Bill. In the latter 
case the Government might say practically, We will have 
nothing more to do with the medical profession and will 
create a perfectly independent class of midwives who shall 
lay down their own rules and carry out their own discipline.“ 
And we agree with Dr. GLOVER that under such an innova- 
tion the position of the medical profession would be worse 
than under any Midwives Bill as yet put forward. In the 
discussion which followed upon Dr. GLOVER'S address it 
was evident that certain delegates disapproved in toto of 
the present Bill, and, indeed, of all legislation on the 
matter, except such as should give effect to their 
desire of rendering all midwifery practice by unqualified 
women absolutely illegal. How this result was to be 
brought about they did not explain. Other speakers, 


though not approving of the present Bill, agreed on 
the necessity for legislation of some kind on the matter. 
We have said that Dr. GLOVER'S defence of his position 
was sober and reasonably argued; but we hold no brief for 
Dr. GLOVER nor do we, as a reference to our former remarks 
upon the question of the registration of midwives in general 
and Mr. TATTON EGERTON’s Bill in particular will show, 
agree with his views. He is of opinion that all the diff- 
culties which will arise in the course of events, supposing 
that the Bill passes unchanged by the Standing Committee 
on Law, may safely be left to the judgment of the Midwives 
Board. This hope is, we think, too sanguine. The all- 
important question of the point at which the functions of 
the midwife end and those of the medical man begin requires 
settlement, and upon this point depend other matters of 
no slight importance, such as the obligation of the midwife 
to send for a medical man and the obligation of the sanitary 
authority to make such arrangements as shall ensure that 
the help of a medical man shall be forthcoming when 
required. We are of opinion that Dr. GLOVER will find 
the Midwives Board unable to settle such large matters 
as these with satisfaction to the medical profession. 

Our Special Commissioner in another column draws 
attention to the constitution of the Oonference in an 
article which ccntains many valuable suggestions. We 
would beg the impetuous school of reformers to read this 
communication and to ask themselves whether the un- 
disciplined abuse of all that they do not like really tends 
to bring about any changes. A conference on medical 
organisation should not be, to use our Commissioner’s words, 
a mere meeting to air grievances,” and this is what the 
Manchester Conference, in many of the debates, degenerated 
into. At the same time we wish to bear evidence to the 
sincerity of purpose of many of the speakers and to their 
real belief that opposition to the Midwives Bill is the right 
course to pursue not only from a professional point of view 
but for the good of the public. 

— —ũ— 

THE auxiliary scientific investigations undertaken by the 
Local Government Board during the past years have yielded 
results of extreme interest. These investigations are des- 
cribed at some length with experimental details in the sup- 
plementary report for 1898-1899 recently issued above the 
signature of the late medical officer, Sir RICHARD THORNE. 
The first contribution is by Dr. KLEIN, who has been very 
busy in attempting to throw fresh light on the fate of patho- 
genic and other infective microbes in the dead animal body. 
The experiments were undertaken with the view of setting at 
rest the important question as to whether graveyards and 
cemeteries could become a source of risk to health by the 
contamination of the water-supply with pathogenic organisms 
from persons dead from specific disease and buried in these 
areas. The tests were made with the bacillus prodigiosus, 
the staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, the cholera vibrio, the 
typhoid bacillus, the diphtheria, tubercle, and plague 
bacillus, and the bacillus enteritidis sporogenes. The 
results tend to show that the popular belief that the 
microbes of infectious disease retain their vitality and power 
of mischief within dead and buried bodies for indefinite 
periods is unfounded. Indeed, in the case of the guinea-pig, 
buried at from 18 inches to 24 inches beneath the surface 
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it is ahown that the vitality and infective power of these 
microbes pass away in a comparatively short time. A month 
is sufficient for this result, which, therefore, is a period long 
before the coffins containing the buried bodies have shown 
apy indication of leakage. The same result appears 
in the case of bodies buried directly in earth or in 
sand, and Dr. KLEIN suggests that in this instance the 
vitality and infectiveness of the pathogenic organisms con- 
tained’ in the viscera have passed away long before the 
outer skin has become permeable by them. Again, it is 
conceivable that the destructive action of the putrefactive 
microbes from without would prove a barrier against the 
exit of pathogenic microbes. To the interesting question as 
to what may be the essential cause or causes of this process of 
rapid destruction of the vitality and infectiveness of patho- 
genic microbes in the interior of a dead body Dr. KLEIN 
hazards the answer that perhaps in the struggle the 
more favoured bacillus cadaveris soon becomes ubiqui- 
tous and ousts the others, or that possibly some 
chemical metabolic products, elaborated by other more 
favoured microbes in the course of their growth and multi- 
plication, operate as a poison on the pathogenic microbes. 
We have in these suggestions a striking example of the keen 
competition that appears to be ever raging around us on the 
part of specific non-pathogenic bacteria to obtain the upper 
hand over pathogenic bacteria. 

More or less related to these interesting results are those 
contributed by Dr. SIDNEY MARTIN on the growth of the 
typhoid bacillus in soil. In nearly all his experiments 
very definite evidence was obtained that the soil contains 
normally specific organisms which are destructive to the 
typhoid bacillus. On the other hand, the typhoid bacillus 
was shown to flourish for over a year in soil which 
had previously been sterilised. Subsequent experiments 
showed when pure cultivations of a number of soil 
organisms were prepared that these rapidly cause the 
typhoid bacillus to die out, or at least prevent its 
increase when the two species are mixed together. The 
next chapter in this interesting story of the habits of 
micro-organisms is contributed by Dr. A. O. HOUSTON 
who inoculated soil with certain microbes in order 
to ascertain whether the effect of the soil was detri- 
mental to their growth. The indigenous bacillus pro- 
digiosus proved as a result of a single sowing able to main- 
tain ite existence, though in diminishing numbers, in the soil 
during a period covered by months, whereas the exotic 
Kocu’s vibrio, though repeatedly sown in large numbers 
over several square feet of surface, could with difficulty be 
recovered from the soil after the lapse of a few days. 
The results, though not conclusive pending a greater variety 
of experiments being made, are of great interest in 
connexion with cholera epidemics and their relation to 
the soil. 

Dr. Houston further communicates a very valuable paper 
on the chemistry and bacteriology of the washings of soils in 
relation to the question of excremental pollution. Dealing 
With artificial flood waters his results would seem to 
indicate that chemical tests are once more open to 
doubt as to whether they may be relied upon to dis- 
criminate old from recent pollution. On the other hand 
the invariable presence of the bacillus mycoides in great 


abundance in soil waters brings bacteriological methods 
again to the front as a means of detecting impurity. 
Further, pure potable waters, whether filtered or unfiltered, 
either do not contain this organism at all or contain it 
only in small numbers. Therefore the presence of 
bacillus mycoides, though a non-pathogenic organism, 
implies the presence of surface washings of soil and 
not improbably the washings of cultivated soil, and in 
the case of a filtered water the presence of this microbe, adds 
Dr. HOUSTON, points strongly to the overtaxing of the filters 
with flood water. To sum up this portion of the inquiry, the 
results obtained clearly show that chemistry cannot always 
be relied on to detect in a water-supply the presence of flood 
water, much less of flood water of an objectionable or 
dangerous sort, whereas the bacteriological method yielded 
at all events results of an encouraging nature. 

Finally, Dr. HOUSTON adds a note on the bacterioscopic 
examination of drinking-waters in which he refers to the 
impetus quite recently given to the bacterioscopic analysis of 
water by the discovery by Dr. KLEIN of the anaerobic patho- 
genic spore-forming organism, termed by him the bacillus 
enteritidis sporogenes. Dr. HOUSTON says it is safe to antici- 
pate that this discovery is destined largely to enhance the 
value of bacteriological testing applied to potable waters. 
He, however, lays great emphasis upon the presence of 
streptococci which, he urges, is positive evidence of a sort 
which goes far to justify the bacteriologist in condemning a 
sample of water as unfit for domestic use. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the value and importance 
of these ably-conducted researches. Their relationship to 
the elucidation of great public health questions is obvious, 
and it is gratifying to find that the Local Government 
Board have determined to approach these subjects in the 
masterly and scientific spirit shown in the last report issued 
by their regretted medical officer, Sir RICHARD THORNE. 


Annotations. 


"Ne quid nimis.” 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF UNDERGROUND RAIL- 
WAYS CONSIDERED FROM A SANITARY 
STANDPOINT. 


THE practice of burrowing in the earth in order to provide 
means of transit to relieve the congestion of traffic overhead 
and to afford opportunities of more rapid travel from point 
to point is, comparatively speaking, of modern origin. There 
are, however, indications that both in the metropolis and 
elsewhere the practice is likely to be a growing one and that 
hence it may be well to take note of any suggestions tending 
to the conclusion that underground operations of this nature 
require to be carefully supervised and regulated. We are not 
proposing to discuss here the influences which under certain 
conditions a temporary sojourn in a badly-ventilated, ill- 
lighted, smoke-reeking, underground atmosphere may exert 
upon the well-being of those whose almost daily habit it is 
to travel to and from their work under these conditions ; 
nor do we propose to consider how far such influences may be 
modified by a well-ventilated channel in which no combus- 
tion of coal is allowed and in which the motive power is 
supplied by electricity. Our purpose is to consider whether 
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the construction of underground channels such as those 
referred to may be likely in however small degree to lead to 
danger to the public health. We are led to these reflec- 
tions by an article which we publish in another part 
of the present issue and which has for its subject 
matter The Oentral London Railway and the Level 
of the Subsoil Water.” As the writer points out, he 
deals with possibilities alone; he steers clear of dogmatic 
statements and hence his suggestions are the more worthy 
of consideration. It is, however, clear that the writer’s 
reflections are by no means so overdrawn as perhaps some 
may at first sight conclude. Briefly stated, question is raised 
as to whether in London the construction of an underground 
channel, of which the Central London Railway may be taken 
as a type, may lead at any rate in parts to certain changes in 
the level and nature of the subsoil water. Generally speaking 
the subsoil water is held up as it were by the great bed of 
London Clay which is found so extensively in the London 
Basin,” and the writer of the article under consideration 
wonders in passing whether possibly there may, at points 
where the London Clay is thin, have been brought about by 
the operations necessary to construct the railway some com- 
munications between the subsoil water overlaying the London 
Clay and the Woolwich and Reading beds which are found 
so extensively beneath this formation. It is perhaps open to 
doubt if any great danger might be expected from an 
occurrence such as this, inasmuch as the chances of the 
polluted subsoil water reaching that great underground 
reservoir of water in the chalk formation are, having regard 
to the nature of the Woolwich and Reading beds, sufficiently 
remote, and under any circumstances extensive filtration 
would probably have taken place even were the passage 
of water through the beds physically likely. But apart 
from this, question may arise as to whether the settlements 
which are alleged to have taken place at certain points along 
the line of the railway may not have led to some lowering of 
the level of the subsoil water thereabouts or vice versé. It 
would, however, be difficult to determine the effect upon 
health of such lowering even if the medical practitioners 
whose patients reside along the line of the railway had their 
attention drawn to the possibility. There is another direction 
in which the constraction of underground channels, even when 
all modern precautions against settlement are supposed to 
have been taken, may be theoretically expected to exercise 
some influences upon health. In the present instance we read 
of cracked pavements and of cracked walls, some such dis- 
turbances taking place shortly after the excavations were 
made, others at a more remote period. A legitimate inference 
from these statements seems to be that the integrity of the 
sewers, drains, and gas and water mains in the vicinity of 
these settlements may have been severely tried, and by these 
means, if in any instance fracture has occurred, a polluted 
subsoil or subsoil water as an inevitable result. In these 
aspects the article:to which we refer is full of interest to 
Londoners and to those concerned with public health 
problems, and as such we may commend it to their con- 
sideration. Moreover, the sad accidents which have recently 
taken place in connexion with the Paris Exhibition, and 
which are alleged by some to be related to underground opera- 
tions, would seem to engender reflections in this direction. 


CHANGES IN THE MEDICAL STAFF AT 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. LONDON. 


SEVERAL changes have recently taken place in the medical 
staff of University College. Dr. Sydney Ringer has retired 
from the Holme Professorship of Clinical Medicine and has 
been succeeded by Dr. F. T. Roberts. Mr. Christopher 
Heath has resigned the Holme Professorship of Clinical 
Surgery and is succeeded by Mr. Rickman J. Godlee. Dr. 
Ringer and Mr. Heath have been appointed consulting 


physician and consulting surgeon respectively to- University 
College Hospital. Dr. Roberts on taking up the Holme. Pro- 
fessorship has resigned the Professorship of the, Principles 
and Practice of Medicine and the council bave selected Dr. 
G. Vivian Poore to succeed him on the ground of ‘his 
eminence as a physician and his acknowledged excellence as 
a lecturer both as regards the selection and arrangement of 
material and his power of exposition.” Dr. Poore will enter 
on his duties as Professor of Medicine at the beginning of 
next session. Lastly, Dr. H. Batty Shaw has been appointed 
an assistant physician to University Oollege Hospital. 


MR. TREVES AT THE ROYAL MEDICAL AND 
CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 


THERE was, as might have been expected, a great gather- 
ing of Fellows and visitors at the above society on Tuesday 
evening last when Mr. Treves read a paper (the main 
points of which will be found at p. 1359) embodying the 
results of his recent experience at the seat of war in South 
Africa. When we say ‘‘read a paper” we should qualify this 
by adding that Mr. Treves occasionally referred to his MS., 
as he turned over its leaves simply to remind him of the 
more prominent points which he desired to bring before the 
meeting. What he had to say was most interesting and 
instructive and had the merit of being largely novel and 
of being admirably delivered and well illustrated through- 
out. There is no need, even were it possible within 
reasonable limits, to take up ail the points brought forward 
seeing that the paper bristled with fresh and suggestive 
matter and will be read with interest. We must confine our- 
selves to a few brief and descriptive comments. Mr. Treves 
described the various projectiles used in the war, the 
nature and character of the wounds which they caused, 
and the theories and conclusions regarding the injuries 
inflicted by the rifled arms used in modern warfare set 
forth in text-books on the subject, and in effect went on 
to say that the result of his observations was that 
the war in South Africa had revolutionised all our pre- 
vious knowledge; that much of what had been laid down 
for our guidance was either altogether wrong or, at any rate, 
required to be much modified, according to the experience 
obtained in the present war ; and that, in fact, an altogether 
new, treatise on gunshot wounds required to be written in the 
light of our present experience. Notwithstanding that 
the recognised factors in a formula for calculating 
the effects of modern rifle missiles on animal structures 
may be theoretically correctly stated the conditions 
actually present at the time and where living tissues 
are concerned may be such as to vitiate or materially 
modify the results. We do not know whether we 
understood Mr. Treves aright, but we think that most 
authorities bold that the main object desired to be accom- 
plished in modern warfare by rifled weapons, such as the 
Mauser or Lee-Metford, is to place as many soldiers as possible 
hors de combat and render them ineffective for the rest of the 
campaign and that the fatality or severity of the wounds 
inflicted within given ranges is of quite secondary impor- 
tance. A vast amount, by the way, of misapprehension 
exists as to the amount of primary hemorrhage attending 
ordinary gunshot wounds; it was never, perhaps, an impor- 
tant or frequent occurrence in the past and is generally quite 
insignificant with the weapons used in modern warfare. 
Still, among the killed and fatal cases of wounds hsemorrhage 
is, we suspect, often the immediate cause of death. As we have 
already said, the ideal for the wounded on the battlefield is that 
the hospital should be taken to the wounded instead of the 
wounded to the hospital, but unhappily this is impracticable 
and the application of the first-aid antiseptic dressing 
with the least possible interference with the wound or the 
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individual is the best that can meanwhile be accom- 
plished. As regards what Mr. Treves had to say about 
wounds of the abdomen it struck us as being sound, well- 
reasoned out, and practical. That the results of battle-field 
laparotomy are most disappointing is got to be wondered at 
under the circumstances. We have from the first declared 
that operative interference in such, cases must have a very 
limited application indeed under the conditions that obtain 
in war. The fact that so many recoveries have taken 
place in such wounds when caused by the Mauser bullet 
in Mr. Trevee’s experience is a new and important 
point. Weare glad to have his corroborative testimony as 
to the favourable effect of previous abstinence from food 
and enforced rest on the battle-field whilst the wounded 
are waiting to be removed from it in such cases, in 
other words, absence of all movements together with 
physiological rest. The Mauser is, on the whole, a more 
merciful missile than that of the Lee-Metford, but both 
inflict far less serious injury than did the weapons of 
the past. In mitigation of the sufferings of the wounded 
who had to remain unaided on the battle-fields of the past 
there is this to be said, that they were spared the meddle- 
some interference of the incompetent whilst Nature had the 
chance of doing her best. It is needless to add that we 
have only cursorily touched the fringe, as it were, of the 
subject on which Mr. Treves dilated so well and instructively 
at the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society’s meeting. 


THE TENURE OF OFFICE OF MEDICAL 
OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 


It has always seemed an anomaly that while the principal 
Poor-law officials, among whom are medical officers, hold 
ofice permanently, or if dismissed from office can appeal for 
reinstatement to the Local Government Board, those officers 
of local authorities who are appointed under the Public 
Health Act may be elected for a term of years varying from 
one year upwards, and at the end of this period the electing 
authority without appearing to dismiss their official may 
actually do so by appointing some other person in his place. 
However conscientious an officer may be he is not likely to 
do his work any better if he feels that he must ‘‘keep the 
right side of” certain members of his authority and the 
feeling of irritation engendered thereby only lessens 
his usefulness to the community which he serves. These 
remarks apply more especially to health officers, and if 
security of tenure of their offices should be granted 
to any public officials it should certainly be to these, us from 
the very nature of their work they are more likely than 
any of their colleagues to provoke the hostility of prominent 
ratepayers or of members of the body by whom they are 
elected. Instances of the capricious removal from office 
of medical officers of health have been frequently 
recorded. The latest example reaches us from South 
Wales where in the thriving mining town of Maesteg, which 
has a population of some 14,000 persons, the urban 
district council decided last week by six votes to four to 
dispense with the services of Mr. Wyndham Randall who for 
five years has acted as their medical officer of health and to 
appoint another gentleman in his place. This dismissal 
could hardly have been owing to lack of experience in 
public health matters, for Mr. Randall has been medical 
Officer of health to a neighbouring district for 15 years 
and for a long period to the town of Bridgend. It 
cannot be said, too, that the Local Government Board were 
dissatisfied with the work he had accomplished, for when he 
was reappointed by the Maesteg Council three years ago the 
Board stated that it was prepared to sanction his appoint- 
ment permanently. Before approving the district council’s 
hew nominee the Board will surely require the strongest 
evidence to be placed before it that the proposed change is 
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necessary and desirable. The true reason for the dismissal 
of Mr. Randall is doubtless to be found in the fact that he 
has been courageous enough to point out to his council what 
steps should be taken to improve the sanitary condition of 
the town, in which we may note incidentally the death-rate 
from typhoid fever last year was three times as high as in 
the rest of the country. His suggestions have been reiterated 
year after year and some of the members of the council may 
possibly think they can shirk their duty to their constituents 
by closing his mouth. It is the conduct of such gentlemen 
as form the majority of the Maesteg District Council which 
has rendered necessary Clause 2 of the Medical Officers of 
Health and Sanitary Inspectors’ Bill which has been intro- 
duced into Parliament by Dr. Farquharson and which is down 
for second reading on May 16th. This clause provides 
that officers of health (including in this term medical 
officers of health and sanitary inspectors) shall hold oflice 
until they die, resign, or become insane, or are removed by, 
or with the consent of, the Local Government Board. The 
Board is practically committed to the principle of this 
clause, for of late years not only has sanction been given 
to the permanent appointment of medical officers of health, 
but many local authorities who have fixed definite periods 
have been advised to appoint permanently. 


UNFIT HOUSES. 


IN THE LANCET of Jan. 28th, 1899, p. 246, we com- 
mented in an article headed as above upon the Gilbertian 
situation which had arisen in the parish of St. George- 
tbe-Martyr, Southwark, with reference to the street known 
as Red Cow-alley. So far back as November, 1896, 
some cottages in this street were closed and dismantled 
by a magistrate’s order but were not pulled down. In 
November, 1898, the Vestry of St. George’s made an 
order on the representation of Dr. F. J. Waldo, the 
medical officer of health, that the houses should be pulled 
down. This order was made in conformity with the 
provisions of the Housing of the Working Classes, Act, 
1890. The owners of the property appealed against 
this order to the Court of Quarter Sessions and the appeal 
was heard on Jan. 13th, 1899. Mr. Frank Gover, who 
appeared for the owners argued with an ingenuity which did 
him infinite credit as follows. The word dwelling-house ” 
in the Act under which these houses are ordered to be 
demolished means an inhabited house. Nobody lives in 
these houses, ergo they are not dwelling- houses, ergo they 
cannot be pulled down under this Act. The court 
was struck by this quibbling and agreed to state a 
case and the houses remained as they were until 
November, 1899, when Mr. Justice Ridley and Mr. 
Justice Darling sent the case back again to the Quarter 
Sessions to determine how much of the premises was a danger 
to public health. At the meeting of the quarter sessions 
in January, 1900, Mr. Gover stated that portions had been 
demolished and the drains sealed. The case was adjourned 
until February, and the Vestry having inspected the premises 
declared that they were not satisfied. On the day for hear- 
ing the owners were only represented by a solicitor’s clerk 
and the chairman adjourned the case till March. March 
arrived and the chairman, Mr. Loveland Loveland, decided 
to inspect the houses in the company of sanitary experts. 
Who these experts are is unknown to the Vestry. However, 
the inspection came off and Mr. Loveland Loveland delivered 
judgment, which was duly reported to the Vestry on 
April 24th. The court makes no further order for demolition 
and each side pays its own costs! Such is the mouse of 
which the mountain of five years’ hard work on the part of 
Dr. Waldo and the Vestry, together with much solemn 
legislation, has brought forth. The decision may be law 
but it is neither justice nor common sense. We are glad to 
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see that the facts of the case are to be laid before all vestries 
and boards of works, and it is to be hoped that a question 
will be asked on the matter in the House of Commons. 
There is one bright spot in this miserable story and that is 
that the owners of the slum property are getting no rent. 


PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


THE annual meeting of the Leicester and Leicestershire 
Branch of the National Association for the Prevention of 
Consumption and other Forms of Tuberculosis was held at 
Leicester on April 27th under the presidency of Sir Thomas 
Wright, chairman of the Executive Committee. At the 
outeet the chairman read a long and interesting letter from 
a gentleman bearing eloquent testimony to the efficacy of 
the means recommended by the association and describing 
the case of his wife who a little more than a year ago 
developed decided symptoms of phthisis. In March last 
year it was arranged for her to undergo the open-air treat- 
ment at Bexhill-on-Sea and the results were said to be 
marvellous. She rapidly lost her cough, regained flesh and 
strength, and in six months was practically cured, although 
it was found that she had two considerable cavities in the 
lung. She now weighed nearly 4 st. more than she did a 
year ago and was in perfect health and strength. District 
councils have the power under the Dairies, Cowsheds, and 
Milkshops Order of 1885 to make regulations for securing the 
inspection of dairy cattle and milk stores, and on account of 
the dangers connected with the use of tuberculous milk the 
Executive Committee had made inquiry of every urban and 
rural district council in the town and county of Leicester as 
to whether they availed themselves of this power, with the 
result that it was found that 18 councils bad drawn up 
regulations and seven had not. The committee hoped to 
influence the latter to make regulations on the lines of the 
model regulations of the Local Government Board. The ques- 
tion of starting a sanatorium in connexion with the Leicester 
branch of the association had been considered but allowed to 
stand over for the present. A letter was addressed to all 
the sanitary authorities in the county asking if they would 
be willing to disinfect rooms occupied by consumptive 
patients, especially after the fatal termination of a case, 
and a number of replies in the affirmative were re- 
ceived. Dr. R. Pratt, in seconding the motion for the 
adoption of the report, pointed out that most of the 
work so far done by the local branch of the association 
had been of an educational character. Sir James Crichton 
Browne then addressed the meeting on Consumption and 
Tuberculous Diseases and their Cause and Prevention. After 
observing that it was the discovery of the tubercle bacillus 
that had made feasible and practicable the present crusade 
against consumption and other tuberculous diseases he 
remarked that no splendid isolation” was possible in the 
case of science which, on the contrary, drew the nations 
together and associated them in the furtherance of universal 
human interests. Here they had France, England, and 
Germany engaged in generous rivalry, harmoniously coopera- 
tive in their endeavours to stamp out these great scourges of 
the race. The society under whose auspices they had met 
that day hoped by the diffusion of sound knowledge, and by 
the awakening of public interest, gradually to restrict the 
depredations of such maladies and finally to banish them 
altogether from these islands. During the last 60 years 
there had been an enormous decline in the mortality from 
pulmonary consumption. In 1838, out of every 10,000 
persons living in England and Wales 38 died from the disease, 
whereas in 1898 (the last year for which returns were avail- 
able), of every 10,000 persons living only 13 died from it. 
Providing that the same rate of diminution was maintained 
for another 30 years, pulmonary consumption would have 


entirely disappeared. ln the county and town of Leicester 
the reduction in phthisis during the last 60 years had been 
even more satisfactory than in the country at large. Taking 
all forms of tuberculosis together he found that in the five 
years 1864 to 1868 they were responsible for 33 deaths 
annually in every 109000 of the population of the borough 
of Leicester, whilst in the five years from 1894 to 1898 
they caused only 18 deaths per 10,000 of the population. 


He believed that the decline in the mortality from pul-. 


monary consumption would be maintained in the near future 
as it had been in the past. Already the diminished death- 
rate from tuberculous diseases meant a saving of 75,000 lives 
per annum. With respect to the preventive and remedial 
measures it was mecessary to guard carefully against the con- 
tamination of butcher’s meat and milk. The striking immunity 
from tuberculous disease enjoyed in all ages by the Jewish 
race must be attributed in some measure to the rules as to 
dietary laid down by Moses, and to the still stricter 
ordinances of the Talmud as to the examination of the 
carcasses of all animals used as food. An important reform 
in our present system would be the abolition of all private 
slaughter-houses and the provision of municipal abattoirs 
so that all meat sold might be subjected to skilled inspec- 
tion. Having dwelt at considerable length on the pre- 
cautionary measures necessary to secure a milk-supply 
free from contamination, Sir James Orichton Browne 
said that tuberculous diseases were scarcely hereditary 
in the ordinary sense and yet they ran in families. It 
was quite possible that the bacilli might pass from a 
tuberculous mother to a child and be born with it, but 
such an occurrence must be exceedingly rare. Among 
animals there were only certain species in which 
tubercle would become domiciled. Sheep, asses, and goats 
were almost immune from it, while the bovine tribe was 
peculiarly susceptible. Within the human species there 
were certain constitutions of body, racial or temperamental, 
that were specially predisposed to tuberculous disease. It 
was rarely encountered in Nubia, Upper Egypt, Syria, 
Arabia, and Persia, but it was disastrously common amongst 
negroes and in Western Europe. Large allowances must be 
made for differences in climate and habit of life, but he 
believed that certain races were constitutionally prone to it 
whilst others were more resistant. The modern treatment, 
initiated at Nordrach and Falkenstein, which had now taken 
firm hold in this country, consisted mainly of fresh air and 
sunlight with a liberal nourishment and medical supervision. 
If they would only bear in mind that consumption, with 
its tuberculous confederates, killed upwards of 60,000 
persons in England every year, he thought they would be up 
and doing, eager to help in the good work of the prevention 
of tuberculous disease. On the motion of Dr. F. M. Pope the 
Council and the Executive Committee of the branch were 
re-elected. Votes of thanks concluded the meeting. 


THE LAW ON PARENTAL NEGLECT. 


A RECENT conviction in the West London Police-court 
brings into prominence the legal responsibility of parents for 
the safety of their children. The case was not one of 
intentional cruelty but of mere indolent neglect. A mother 
continued, in spite of repeated warnings and protests on the 
part of neighbours, and even after one very narrow escape 
from burning, to leave two young children alone in a 
room with a fire which was unprotected by a fire-guard 
After a time that which could hardly have been un- 
expected happened, one child was fatally burned. Only 
one decision was possible in the circumstances and the 
unhappy mother was sentenced, in accordance with the Act 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, to a term of 
imprisonment with the option of a fine. This case 
is instructive, not only in connexion with others of 
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the same kind, but in its relation to more subtle 
bat not less injurious forms of neglect. It shows how, 
by a judicious use of the existing law, special legis- 
lation, with all its cumbrous intricacy, may to a large 
extent be dispensed with. Another most mischievous 
practice is that of overlying. To what extent this is 
attributable to neglect and how far to wrong intention will 
always remain an open question, but the law relating to 
neglect should cover every doubtful case. If this fact is 
remembered and acted on by coroners and their juries we 
may reasonably expect an early and considerable diminution 
in the present high death-rate from accidental overlying. 


DEATH OF A DISTINGUISHED FRENCH 
CHEMIST. 


M. GRIMAUX, whose death was announced last week, was 
known to his French confrères as the politician chemist. 
His studies related chiefly to the constitution of matter, to 
the position of atoms and molecules and to their relative 
weights. M. Grimaux, too, will be remembered for his very 
interesting literary contributions, amongst which was an 
important document relating to the death of that great 
chemist Lavoisier. As is well known, Lavoisier was im- 
peached under the Reign of Terror and condemned to death 
and executed in the spring of 1794. The nature of the 
real charge was never clearly known until M. Grimaux pub- 
lished his work on the great chemist. Personal spite seems to 
have been a factor, but in the sentence which was passed 
after an imprisonment and inquiry extending over five 
months it was stated that he was condemned to death as 
convicted of originating or participating in a plot against 
the French nation the aim of which was to aid the enemies 
of France. Especially was it stated that he had practised 
every kind of extortion upon the people and had caused 
tobacco to be admixed with water and pernicious substances 
to the detriment of the health of the citizens who used it. 
A more unlikely charge than this against one of the principal 
founders of chemical science and one of the most faithful 
searchers after the truth could hardly have been formulated. 
M. Grimaux, even with this warning in front of him, 
associated himself very keenly with political affairs and was 
a conspicuous believer in the innocency of Captain Dreyfus 
and was a vigorous supporter of M. Zola’s contentions. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF CHLOROFORM TO 
DOGS. 

Upon several occasions we have noticed in these columns 
the results of a series of observations on the above subject 
which have been published from time to time in the Journal 
of Comparative Pathology ‘and Therapeutics and the 
Veterinary Record by Professor Hobday of the Royal 
Veterinary College. In the current number of the first- 


named journal this gentleman continues the series in an’ 


article entitled ‘‘ A Report upon 800 Consecutive Administra- 
tions to Canine Patients.” The main object of the observa- 
tions, as stated by the writer, is to do away with the prevalent 
idea that the dog cannot be chloroformed with any reason- 
able degree of safety. The present list contains 
statistics of 300 cases; the age, breed, condition, 
operation performed, time taken to anzsthetise, and 
period of complete ansthesia are all carefully noted. 
References are given to journals where the other 500 cases 
can be found. The dogs{were consecutively taken and not in 
any way chosen or even prepared; they were of all ages, 
sizes, conditions, and breeds, being mainly animals brought 
by poor people to the freé out-patients’ department. The 
operations were of all kinds, some animals being merely 
chloroformed for x-ray work and others for such operations 
as amputation, odphorectomy, reduction of hernia, hyster- 
ectomy, enterotomy, &. The students. under supervision 


of course, were the anzsthetists and most.of them before 
entering the college had never seen a dog chloroformed. 
Methylated chloroform was administered and any that was 
unused was saved and used on a subsequent case. Out of 
the whole 800 cases only three deaths occurred and post- 
mortem examination gave ample explanation for the fatalities 
in two instances, whilst in the third unfortunately no 
post mortem was made. In nine others symptoms of 
danger appeared, but antidotal measures were successfully 
adopted. The latter consisted of the application of Scheele’s 
hydrocyanic acid in full medicinal doses to the back of the 
throat, artificial respiration, continued withdrawal of the 
tongue in a jerky manner as far as possible out of the 
mouth, and the inhalation of strong ammonia vapour. Pro- 
fessor Hobday in concluding his article says: Had the 
patients been selected and prepared, and anwsthetised with 
the purest chloroform administered by skilled anzxsthetists, 
the percentage of fatalities must have been much smaller 
still.” The publication of statistics of consecutive cases 
must greatly assist in banishing from the mind, not only of 
the medical profession but also of the lay public, the idea 
which is certainly held in many quarters—viz., that the dog 
is not a good subject for chloroform. Apparently canine 
patients are excellent subjects to anæsthetise if only rational 
methods of securing and of administration of the angsthetic 
are made use of. 


PLAGUE IN AUSTRALIA. 


THE plague statistics in Sydney for the week ending 
March 3let were as follows: admitted 23; died, 6; remain- 
ing under treatment at the beginning of the week, 19; 
remaining under treatment at the end of the week, 36. Up 
to March 3lst the total cases were 54 with 17 deaths. 
The total contacts isolated were 270 in number. The 
great majority of the cases were connected by place of 
occupation with the infected area. Not all, however, were 
so connected directly ; in several cases, while their place of 
occupation was outside it, though not far outside, there was 
ground for suspicion that their infection arose from articles 
of merchandise drawn from stores within it. The infection, 
if due to merchandise, must have been conveyed, not by rats 
in it, but by adhesion of infectious material to it. The 
small area quarantined contained about 175 dwellings and 
business premises and rather less than 700 petmanent 
inhabitants on from 12 to 14 acres. It was dealt with by 
the chief sanitary inspector of the Board of Health and 
a staff of 28 temporary inspectors under him, in conjunc- 
tion with about 750 men under the direction of a well-known 
contractor engaged to control and direct them. Something 
short of 2000 loads of filth were removed, including in some 
cases a few inches of filthy soil, and some 20 dwellings were 
pronounced to be unfit for human habitation. A 5 per cent. 
solution of sulphuric acid was freely used to water the soil- 
yards and roadways. The interruption to trade was great— 
one store, bonded and free, was said to have nearly £500,000 
worth of goods in it, and there were several others of nearly 
equal size—but there was no opposition to the quarantine, 
The question of continuing operations on the same lines 
throughout the worst parts of the city was under the con- 
sideration of the Government and would probably be affirma- 
tively answered. ‘The bill, which would be considerable, 
would be presented later. Trade was beginning to feel the 
effects of the fright ; and the connexion between most of the 
cases and the areas alluded to was such as to show that the 
measure was a good one and perhaps the only one available. 
The word quarantine” was used in this connexion chiefly 
because the work was done summarily under quarantine 
law; in reality traffic was merely stopped, and ingress 
of sight-seers was prevented, without which the cleansing 
could hardly be thoroughly or expeditiously done. The 
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Government adhered to its policy of isolating ‘‘ contacts,” 
and directed warehouses and factories to be quarantined as 
soon as more than one case had occurred among the 
employés. These steps were not advised by the medical 
department; but sometimes governments were obliged to act 
on grounds which were not logical. Seven cases occurred 
n inoculated persons, the attack being on the first, second, 
third, third, fourth, fifth, and seventh days after inocula- 
tion. In one of them the attack (occurring on the fifth day) 
happened to be extremely mild although unmistakeable. 
There was here some evidence that the inoculations reached 
a considerable proportion of the persons whom it was espe- 
cially desired to protect. The maritime quarantine station 
was in imminent danger of being overtaxed, and no other 
resource had been provided, the Government having declined 
the board’s proposition made about a month previously to 
empty the Coast Hospital (280 beds). 


MARK AKENSIDE. 


IT is pleasant to be reminded of the children of genius in 
our profession. It was of Mark Akenside and of his modest 
medical reputation in London —“ the proper place for a man 
of accomplishments like his — that Dr. Johnson wrote his 
well-known lines: A physician in a great city seems to be 
the mere plaything of fortune; his degree of reputation is 
for the most part totally casual ; they that employ him know 
not his excellence, they that reject him know not his 
deficience.” The Newcastle Weekly Chronicle of May 5th 
contains the report of an interesting paper on Akenside read 
by Mr. John Werge before the Hampstead Historical Society, 
illustrated with pictures of Akenside’s Newcastle home, as 
well as of the house at Hampstead of his faithful and valued 
friend, Jeremiah Dyson, better known to the present genera- 
tion in its reconstructed form as the house of the late Sir 
Spencer Wells. Here Akenside lived for a time; and to this 
house he repaired in later years for refreshment and 
convalescence. 


Thy verdant scenes, O Goulder’s Hill, 
Once more I seek ; a languid guest, 
With throbbing temples and with burden'd breast, 
Once more I climb the steep aerial way.” j 


It is pleasant to know that these ‘‘ verdant scenes,“ which 
for all time are secured as a refreshment for weary 
Londoners, will for an equal period be associated with the 
names and with the genius of men of our own profession. 


DIAGNOSIS OF IMBECILITY AND WEAK- 
MINDEDNESS IN YOUNG CHILDREN. 


THIS is a subject of considerable importance as it is one 
of difficulty. In a recent number of the Deutsche Medi- 
cinische Wochenschrift Dr. Martin Thiemich calls atten- 
tion to the methods of testing for pain (cutaneous 
sensation) and for the sense of taste, both points of 
great diagnostic value in determining whether any 
marked degree of idiocy or imbecility is present. The 
sense of pain can be tested by pricking with a pin, and if 
delicate shades of analgesia are to be determined the 
pressure can be graduated either by hand or by the use of a 
special algesiometer. Various grades af analgesia may thus be 
found. The sense of taste should be tested by the use of 4 per 
cent. solution of saccharin, 2 per cent. solution of sulphate 
of quinine, 2 per cent. solution of hydrochloric acid, and 
5 per cent. solution of common salt to determine the 
respective sensations for sweetness, bitterness, acidity, 
and saltness. The reactions of the child both as 
regards facial and oro-lingual expression and as regards 
general reactions to these tastes should be noted. It is 
needful to be certain that no intercurrent ailments, 
such as rickets, a choreic condition, or gastro-intestinal 
irritations, are present, as these may considerably modify 
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the reactions to both painful and gustatory stimuli. If 
visual and auditory stimuli call forth varied appropriate 
reactions only a minor degree of imbecility can be present 
or tbe mental condition may be normal. Any serious defects 
in these respects would point to corresponding degrees of 
imbecility, while the absence or deficiency of the gustatory 
and cutaneous (pain) sensations would point rather to the 
more profound degrees of idiocy or of imbecility. As 
regards bodily condition, it must be remembered that some 
idiots and many imbeciles are well developed and may be 
quite free from paralysis or other gross defects or defor- 
mities. Further, it is important to note the relative amount 
of attention which the child gives to various objects or 
stimuli, and the length of time during which attention per- 
sists. In many idiots and in most of the lower grade 
imbeciles attention cannot be fixed except momentarily. 
The times at which the child has learned to attend to, and 
control, its habits of defecation and micturition are to be 
inquired into, due regard being bad to its social environment 
and its upbringing. Thus some children may not be well 
trained and brought up in these habits for the first three or 
four years of life, yet may be otherwise of ordinary 
intellectual grade. In this connexion it will be necessary 
to exclude the part which polio-myelitis or cerebro-spinal 
disease may play when present by paralysing the sphincters. 
The facial aspect, whether stupid or intelligent, whether 
apathetic or observant, whether vacant and stuporose, with 
lax jaws and dribbling of saliva or free from such manifesta- 
tions, must also be noted. Such unfavourable symptoms as 
slobbering and stupidity of expression should always rouse 
suspicion. It is well also if the general bodily nutrition is 
feeble to wait until it improves under treatment before a 
diagnosis or prognosis of the mental conditions is attempted. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE SALE OF FOOD 
AND DRUGS ACT, 1899. 


So far it would appear that there has been no very striking 
feature in connexion with proceedings taken under the Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act since the important addition to the 
statute law came into operation this year. This is some- 
what surprising, for, as we have pointed out, some consider- 
able alterations in, and additions to, the law relating to the 
sale of food and drugs were thus made. The real effect of 
the additional legislative power which the new clauses have 
given will only be seen when the annual report of the 
Local Government Board containing the reports of 
the public analysts and their work for the present 
year is issued, and for this we must wait for some time. 
In the meantime it would be well if public analysts 
and others concerned in the administration of the Act would 
turn their attention to the legal aspect of the new clauses. 
In this connexion we should like’ to point out that an 
excellent little book has been published giving, not only a 
history of interesting cases in the past, involving such 
subjects as the question of standards and points of procedure 
and other matters bearing upon the working of the Act, but 
also a summary of the important changes made by the Act 
of 1899. It thus affords a very handy legal guide to the 
public analyst and others who are engaged in carrying 
out the Sale of Food and Drugs Act. It should be 
of particular service to them when proceedings are 
undertaken and when they may be expected to give 
evidence. The book is edited by Sir William J. Bell, 
LL.D., barrister-at-law, of the Inner Temple, and 
H. 8. Scrivener, M.A. Oxon., barrister, of the Middle Temple, 
and is published by Messrs. Shaw and Sons of Fetter-lane. 
The compilation of cases dealing with definitions and terms 
will be of special interest and value to the public analyst, 
while not less so will be the sections on offences and 
defences, prosecutions and proceedings. We should have 
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liked to have seen added the recent declaration of the 
Local Government Board to the effect that practically the 
Fellowship of the Institute of Chemistry will be regarded 
as sufficient evidence of competency of an analyst, provided 
he has passed in the subjects of pharmacology and the 
detection of the adulteration of drugs which have recently 
been added to the Fellowship examination. 


AN UNFOUNDED RUMOUR. 


WrrH reference to a statement in the Money article of 
a contemporary on Wednesday that ‘‘ bubonic plague was 
rumoured to have appeared” in Glasgow we are glad to be 
able to announce on the authority of the medical officer of 
health of Glasgow that there is absolutely no truth in this 
rumour; indeed, there has been nothing even to suggest the 
presence of plague in that city. It is regrettable that the 
sensitiveness of the money market should give rise to such 
ramours which might be productive of much harm. 


SMALL-POX AND VACCINATION IN EGYPT. 


IN a recently published work! Dr. Engel Bey, the chief 
statistical officer of the Egyptian Sanitary Department, 
writes to the following effect: ‘‘The deaths of foreigners 
from small-pox are comparatively very numerous. ...... In 
December, 1891, vaccination was made obligatory on 
foreigners, but it is impossible to control the operation 
effectually, as the parents of children are under no obligation 
to report births.” During the five years 1886-90, out of a 
total population in certain towns of Lower Egypt amounting 
to 1,125,475 natives and 101,253 foreigners there were 
among the first 791, and among the latter 220, fatal 
cases of small-pox. The figures do not represent a very high 
rate of mortality, but as they are due to an entirely pre- 
ventable cause they are nevertheless excessive. The effects 
of vaccination in Egypt, where it was introduced in 1827 by 
Mahomed Ali the Great, are very noteworthy in comparison 
with the state of affairs in Algeria where vaccination is not 
obligatory. During four years (1887-90) the annual death- 
rate from small-pox in Algeria was no less than 16:85 per 
10,000 inhabitants, whereas in Lower Egypt it was only 1:74. 
It would be well, however, Dr. Engel says, if revaccination 
were to be introduced into Egypt, the benefits therefrom 
being very observable in Sweden and Germany. In the 
former country, ind ed, the terrible disorder may be regarded 
as exterminated. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE GANGLIA ON THE 
POSTERIOR ROOTS OF THE SPINAL 
NERVES. 


Comptes Rendus for April 9th, 1900, contains an article 
by M. Nicolas Alberto Barbieri on the connexions of the 
ganglia on the posterior roots of the spinal nerves. He 
states that in cats, dogs, rabbits, and guinea-pigs the 
unipolar or bipolar cells of the spinal ganglia do not form 
any connexion with the nerve tubes of the postericr roots. 
These cells can be dissolved by chemical means without in 
any way altering the form, contour, or even the continuity 
of the nerve fibres of the posterior roots. Each spinal 
ganglion contains from 200 to 500 cells, whilst the number 
of the nerve fibres that traverse the same ganglion is from 
1000 to 3000. This number is about double that of the 
nerve fibres found in the anterior roots which varies from 
500 to 1500. All the nerves of spinal origin con- 
tain a far larger number of fibres derived from the 
posterior than from the anterior root. If the nerve 
fibres of the posterior roots be counted it will be a 
matter of surprise to find besides the ordinary fibres others 
of smaller diameter enveloped by a thinner sheath of con- 
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nective tissue, with less granular, more transparent, and 
almost limpid contents. On carefully detaching the anterior 
and posterior roots from a segment of the spinal cord with 
the ganglia and the ramus communicans of the sympathetic 
it may be seen that the 200 or 500 small fibres of the 
sympathetic constituting the ramus communicans divide 
into two branches almost at the lower border of the spinal 
ganglion. These branches penetrate the ganglion. The 
small fibres of the sympathetic, after having contracted 
an intimate connexion with the ganglionic cells, form 
connexions amongst themselves which are neither constant 
nor precise, interpose themselves at various points between 
the nerve tubes of the posterior roots, and terminate in the 
nerve cell by entering the posterior collateral fissure or 
groove. These small fibres of the sympathetic are also 
to be found amongst the roots of each cranial nerve. 
The medullary and encephalic origin of the synipathetic is 
thus satisfactorily established. The cells of the spinal 
ganglia are the cells of the sympathetic from which proceed 
the rami communicantes. The total number of the nerve 
fibres of all the roots of spinal nerves is in the rabbit about 
70,000. This number is too small for the supply of all the 
tissues of the animal, whilst, on the other hand, it is too 
large to come into relation with the surface of section of 
the collet du bulbe. The posterior roots spring from the 
posterior collateral fissure by small fasciculi. Each fasci- 
culus contains a certain number of nerve fibres and several 
fasciculi form a root; several roots form a radicular root. 
On the superior surface of each spinal ganglion are two or 
three radicular nerves which are separated from each other 
by the spinal dura mater. The posterior roots penetrate the 
ganglion in the condition of a nerve—that is to say, largely 
provided with connective tissue. The anterior roots which 
arise from the ventral collateral groove have an analogous 
origin. They unite externally and below the ganglion with 
the posterior radicular nerves to form the mixed peripherio 
nerve or proto-nerve. The mixed peripheric nerve of each 
pair of spinal nerves, after having given origin to the small 
meningeal branch, divides into two branches, the one 
anterior and large, the other posterior and small. 


MEDICAL CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER. 


AT a dinner given by 36 of the delegates attending the 
Medical Conference on May 2nd at the Albion Hotel, Man- 
chester, a graceful compliment to Dr. J. G. Glover was passed 
by Mr. Wolstenholme in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Glover for his services to the profession. This was also 
commented on by Dr. J. Ratcliff-Gaylard in a short speech 
supporting the vote. Dr. Glover, in reply, humorously 
referred to the General Medical Council as a very proper 
subject for criticism. No one, he said, was better aware of 
the importance of some of the burning questions affecting 
the profession than members of the Council. Referring to the 
midwives question he held, he said, opinions different from 
those of some of his friends, but they lived in a free country 
and were members of a liberal profession and a difference 
in opinion should not impair their mutual respect. It must 
be obvious to them that it was difficult to know what were 
the real interests of the profession; they were so complicated 
and were more and more becoming so intricate that it was 
no easy matter to know exactly the position in which they 
really stood. As far as they could they strove to keep 
the profession high in its own estimation, in the opinion 
of the public, and in its efficiency. He quite recognised that 
the General Medical Council was faulty in its constitution 
and he would be glad to see more direct representation. 
While, however, they were waiting for that consummation let 
them try to give to the Council all the support they could, 
for even in the minds of those members indirectly elected 
there was a real feeling of interest in the profession. The 
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possibility of infection from another case in the same 


General Medical Council was doing good work. 
instance he cited its action with regard to the unqualified 
assistant, a class that was in course of complete obliteration. 
Dr. Glover concluded with an expression of his sincere 
appreciation of their vote of thanks. 


THE NEW MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT FOR THE 
UNIVERSITIES OF EDINBURGH AND 
ST. ANDREWS. 


Our forecast of the unopposed return of Sir John 
Batty Tuke as representative in Parliament of the 
Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews has been 
justified by the event. Sir John Tuke belongs to a 
family greatly distinguished for its knowledge of mental 
disease and for its services in the introduction of a more 
enlightened and humane treatment of the insane.. His 
connexion with the General Medical Council dates back to 
the year 1887. He has been no idle member, bat has 
been very active and independent in its discussions. For 
some years he has been chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee and has taken the greatest interest in its work, 
especially during the last two years while investigations 
into the practicability of increasing the stringency of the 
preliminary examinations for medical students have been 
going on. He graduated in medicine in the University 
of Edinburgh in the year 1856; he is Vice-President of 
the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh and Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. We have every hope 
that in the discussion of many questions affecting public 
health and morals, education, prison discipline, the efficiency 
of universities and the like, Sir John Tuke will take a useful 
part, will justify the selection of his fellow graduates, and 
will vindicate the advantages of university representation. 


PNEUMONIA IN MIQDLESBROUGH. 


AT the meeting of the Middlesbrough Sanitary Committee 
which was held on May 2nd a letter was read from the 
Local Government Board in reply to a communication from 
the Middlesbrough Council as to whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board could say whether or no pneumonia was an 
infectious disease. The Local Government Board, however, 
refused to express any opinion and merely referred the 
Middlesbrough inquirers to certain reports published by 
the Board. Middlesbrough is at present suffering from 
a type of pneumonia which is apparently very infectious 
and the sanitary authorities were anxious to make it a 
compulsorily notifiable disease. The Sanitary Committee, 
however, could not decide as to whether they should apply 
to the Local Government Board for power to do this or not, 
but eventually it was decided, on the motion of Mr. Alderman 
Wilson, that the medical men of the town should be asked 
voluntarily to notify cases. The report of the medical officer, 
Dr. O. V. Dingle, for April showed that the death-rate for the 
month of April was equivalent to a rate of 31:34 per 1000 
per annum, whereas the rate for the same period of last year 
was only 19°51. The increase was almost entirely due to 
pneumonia, which was responsible for 73 deaths out of 
250. Councillor Roberts reminded the committee that 
the sanitary conditions in Middlesbrough were very far 
from being satisfactory, especially as regarded the midden 
privies. The modern tendency is to consider pneumonia 
as an infectious disease, and it is included among such 
diseases in the Twentieth Century Practice of Medicine,” 
Vol. XVI. Dr. A. H. Smith, the writer of the article on 
Lobar Pneumonia, says: ‘‘ While pneumonia is undoubtedly 
a communicable disease it is not readily transmitted from 
person to person.” In Allbutt’s System of Medicine,” 
Vol. V., pneumonia is included among respiratory diseases, 
but Dr. William Ewart gives an analysis of 524 cases. Out 
of these he says: ‘‘In three cases only was there a 


house.” It will be interesting to see the result of the 

notification, but it is to be hoped that the sanitary deficiencies 

pointed cut by Oouncillor Roberts will be at once taken in 

hand. 

PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE 
UNIVERSITY. 


Dr. JOHN WYLLIE, the author of Disorders of Speech,” 
was elected on May 4th to the chair of Medicine in Edin- 
burgh University. We congratulate Dr. Wyllie upon his 
appointment, and refer our readers to the letter from our 
Edinburgh correspondent for a résumé of his medical career. 


THE IN EDINBURGH 


A PRISONER IN THE PENINSULA. 


Or the many people who will read Dr. Milman’s Life of 
his father, a former Dean of St. Paul’s,! not a few will be 
most interested in one of the appendices giving the diary 
of Captain Milman, brother of the Dean, which contains an 
account of his adventures in Spain after he had been 
taken prisoner by the French, and at the present time 
an account of the hardships suffered by prisoners appeals 
to an unusually large number of persons who will regret 
that the diary was not more full. The writer was evi- 
dently a man of great spirit, unwilling to dwell unduly 
on his privations and not wishful to harrow the feelings 
of his friends. At the battle of Talavera, which was 
fought on July 28th, 1809, Captain Milman was severely 
wounded and whilst still in the hospital there was taken 
prisoner by the French. He left Talavera on Oct. 7th and 
with the other English officers who were prisoners had to 
provide beasts to carry the baggage. Altogether there were 
about 60 prisoners, who were escorted by 200 men, and when, 
having marched 19 leagues in three days, they came to 
Madrid, they hoped to be well treated there. In this, how- 
ever, they were disappointed. They were fed on black bread 
and the flesh of goats which was unfit for food. Captain 
Milman naturally did not in his home letter dwell in detail on 
the hygienic objections to unsound meat. When at its best 
goats’ flesh is eaten with apparent relish by many people 
at the present day ; and it is usually held by those who have 
studied the question that much of the lamb and venison of 
the Swiss table d'hite has a capric origin, and that in its 
foreign dressing it is much appreciated by the inferior clergy. 
But the fact that goats’ flesh and horseflesh are not con- 
sidered normal articles of diet for the true Briton is evident. 
The muscular tissue of the ox becomes beef, that of the 
sheep becomes mutton before they are eaten, but the flesh of 
the horse and of the goat remain horseflesh and goat’s flesh 
respectively. The present war, however, has given currency 
to at least one new word, chevril,“ the bouillon of horseñesh. 
The goat given to Captain Milman, however, was not fit 
for the manufacture of bouillon; nor was the deficiency in 
the commissariat department the only thing of which he bad 
to complain at Madrid, for he and his companions were 
not well treated in the matter of bedding. Dirty 
mattresses from the hospital, which were still covered with 
putrid blood, were provided for them to sleep on. They were, 
however, allowed to buy food from a neighbouring inn, but 
they had to pay very dearly for it. It seems that the badness 
of the treatment to which the prisoners were subjected 
was due to the fact that some English officers who had 
been extremely well treated and to whom Napoleon's 
brother, the King of Spain, had lent his carriage and given 
money, had escaped and taken ship for England. Captain 
Milman and his companions were not uniformly treated 
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without consideration and in their journeyings across Spain 
they had some interesting adventures. Occasionally they 
took the law very much into their own hands. On one 
occasion they were ‘‘ obliged” to thrash a waiter before he 
would give them a-candle. At Villa Real they saw some 
fighting from a respectable distance. The fact that they 
bad money was doubtless of the greatest advantage and they 
appear occasionally to have enjoyed excellent fare. Captain 
Milman was, however, much disgusted by a trick played on 
them by their hostess at Tolosa, who contrived to spoil a 
leg of mutton by cutting a large gash in it and letting 
out all the gravy. This reprehensible practice is referred 
to by Brillat-Savarin, who in his entertaining book gives an 
account of a man who made an excellent meal from gravy 
obtained from a joint which was being roasted before the 
fire and who rejoiced greatly at the fraud which gave him 
the best part of the meat at the expense of a curmudgeon 
gastronomist who was destined to pay for it. It may be 
useful to point out that a knowledge of this simple method of 
obtaining the most valuable part of the meat may be of 
great use to travellers in wild countries where cooking 
utensils may be wanting and where illness may make it 
impossible for anything but fluid nourishment to be taken by 
a member of the expedition. It cannot be too generally 
known that gravy derived from slowly roasted meat is of the 
highest nutritive value. Unfortunately a small quantity can 
only be obtained. The expense of the method therefore 
becomes very great and this fact alone is sufficient to pre- 
vent its frequent use in civilised life. On the whole, 
perhaps, Oaptain Milman and his companions, although they 
were treated with absolute brutality on some occasions, had 
a better time than the unfortunate prisoners at Pretoria are 
at present having, and certainly a less trying time than 
those who are at Mafeking in a state of siege. 


THE NEW HOME OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON. 


PRESENTATION Day at the University of London fell on 
Wednesday, May 9th, and found the members housed for the 
first time in their new home in the Imperial Institute. The 
ceremony was attended by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who 
congratulated the University upon the successful issue of the 
delicate negotiations which had resulted in their finding 
themselves under the roof of the Imperial Institute building. 
Sir Michael Foster, M.P., the recently elected Member of 
Parliament for the University, spoke humorously as to the 
development in luxury of the University since the time when 
he himself was examined in the street and had his degree 
conferred upon him by post.” 


PRESENTATIONS TO DR. CHARLES PORTER ON 
HIS LEAVING STOCKPORT. 


ON the occasion of the recent severance of his official 
connexion as medical officer of health with the county 
borough of Stockport Dr. O. Porter, the newly-appointed 
county medical officer of health for Shropshire, was enter- 
tained to supper by the staff of the Health Department 
and was presented by them with a smoking cabinet. 
On a subesquent date Dr. Porter was the guest of the 
Corporation of Stockport at a complimentary dinner, 
during which the chairman of the Sanitary Committee 
handed to him an engrossed testimonial on vellum, bearing 
the common seal of the council and setting forth in 
appropriate terms his special services to the borough during 
his seven and half years’ tenure of office. A few days later 
Dr. Porter was similarly entertained by the Stockport and 
District Medical Society, those present including most of the 
medical practitioners of the town, as well as the Mayor, the 
chairman of the Sanitary Committee, and the town clerk. The 
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president (Mr. W. B. Bale) referred to the cordial professional 
and personal relations that had existed between Dr. 
Porter and the members of the society, and as a token of 
regard and good wishes for his future welfare presented 
him, on behalf of a large number of his medical 
confreres, with a silver rose-bowl, richly chased and suit- 
ably inscribed, together with a pair of opera-glasses for Mrs. 
Porter and an ornameatal scroll bearing the names of the 
subscribers. In thanking them for the final mark of the 
kindness and goodwill invariably extended to him by his 
medical confrères Dr. Porter said that medical men were the 
salt of the earth and could exert a most important influence 
on the sanitary welfare of the community, their mission 
being educational and preventive as well as curative. He 
wished more of them would take an active personal interest 
in municipal matters. 


THE Working Men’s College, 46, Great Ormond-street, wish 
to start an ambulance class in connexion with the college 
and they are at present without an instructor. We have 
been requested to publish an appeal for a volunteer and do 
so with pleasure. The next term of the college will com- 
mence on May 21st and will last till July 27th. All the 
work is done in the evening, and should anyone volunteer 
to give the assistance wanted every effort would be made to 
fix a time to suit his convenience. Communications should 
be addressed to the secretary, Mr. E. O. Duchesne, at the 
college. 


THE annual meeting of the Dermatological Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland will be held at 4.30 P.M. at 2 
Hanover-square, on Thursday, May 24th. The new Presi- 
dent, Dr. A. J. Harrison, will deliver an address, and Mr. 
William Anderson will introduce a discussion on Seborrheic 
Diseases of the Skin, the Associated Constitutional Oondi- 
tions, and the Treatment. Dr. Radcliffe Crocker, Dr. 
Stephen Mackenzie, and others will join in the discussion. 
Cases will be exhibited as usual. 


THE Executive Committee at Paris reports that an 
arrangement has been concluded with the Oommissary 
General by which members of the Thirteenth International 
Congress of Medicine to be held at Paris from August 2nd 
to 9th will be admitted free to the Exhibition. A special 
ticket entitling members to this privilege will be issued at 
the offices of the Congress from July 31st. 


A CONVERSAZIONE will be given in the rooms of the Medical 
Society of London, 11, Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, W., 
on Monday, May 2lst. There will be a reception by the 
President at 8.30 P.M. and an oration by Dr. J. Kingston 
Fowler at 8.45, subject: ‘‘Science and Medicine in the 
Eighteenth Century.” 


THE death is announced in his 57th year of Mr. John 
Neville Colley Davies-Colley, formerly surgeon to, and 
lecturer on surgery at, Guy’s Hospital. Mr. Davies-Colley 
had been in ill-health for some time previously to his death. 
We shall give an extended notice of his career in a future 
issue. 


Tue death is announced of Dr. George Bird of Hampstead 
from pneumonia in his eighty-third year. When over 80 years 
of age he commenced bicycling and rode with ease and 
grace. 


THE Craggs’ Research Scholarship of £300 per annum has 
been awarded to Mr. G. C. Low, M.A., M. B., O.M., a student 
of the London School of Tropical Medicine. 


T. R. H. the Prince of Wales and the Princess Christian of 
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Schleswig-Holstein have accepted copies of Mr. F. J. Gant’s 
new book, entitled, Mock Nurses.” 


H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge will lay the foundation- 
stone of the new wing of the Victoria Hospital, Folkestone, 
on Saturday, May 26th. 


CONFERENCE ON MEDICAL ORGANISA- 
TION AT MANCHESTER. 


(BY OURE SPECIAL COMMISSIONER.) 


THB Conference on Medical Organisation which was 
held last week at Manchester will have served at least this 
purpose—it will have conclusively demonstrated how much 
the medical profession is in need of organisation. The 
Oonference was convoked by the Manchester Medical Guild 
and therefore it was natural to expect that the speakers 
would have dealt extensively with the methods and means of 
organising guilds and with the policy and action of such guilds. 
But the greater part of the debates might have been held by 
any other assembly of medical men whether belonging to a 
guild or not. Several resolutions were passed which certainly 
bad no reference to medical organisation and will be 
approved by practitioners who belong to no organisation. 
These resolutions may be interesting or otherwise; they 
may be satisfactory as indicating a solution to certain 
vexed questions, but their adoption by an assembly of 
50 medical men is of very little importance unless the 
representative character of these voters can be fully 
demonstrated. Now, the very first step in organisation is 
to organise the vote. It was said that the medical 
associations and societies represented had some 4000 
members. This, for a beginning, is a very large figure, for 
the Manchester Medical Guild itself barely possesses more 
than 200 members. The fact is that some of the delegates 
represented branches of the British Medical Association, 
which is not a guild at all, and even the Hospital Reform 
Association only deals with a section, one item in the 
programme of the medical guilds and unions. 

The Conference was a meeting of medical reformers who 
did not all represent organisations pledged to the same 
programme. Most of the time was spent in discussing 
grievances affecting the medical profession generally and 
but little was done in the way of organisation. The 
difference between discussion and organisation is that 
in the first case resolutions are passed declaring that 
this and that should be done, while in the second 
case resolutions are adopted showing how a wished- 
for result is to be obtained. Dr. S. Crawshaw did succeed 
in getting a resolution passed that was to the point. 
This demanded that medical unions or guilds should be 
formed in every district and should appoint delegates to 
attend an annual conference. Dr. E. Jepson of Durham, when 
he proposed that the medical unions or guilds should 
have provincial councils on the same lines as the 
National Union of Teachers and that efforts should be 
made to secure the election of two representatives of the 
medical profession to the House of Commons, was also 
speaking as a delegate to a union conference might be 
expected to speak. In France, as has been pointed out in 
THE LANCET, there is the medical group in the Chamber 
of Deputies and the Senate, supported by the French 
Medical Union, and good results have been obtained; but 
these results only ensue as the reward of long and patient 
organising. The mere meeting together to air grievances, 
deliver speeches, and pass resolutions will not do much. A 
secret sitting would have been more to the point; then 
the bareness of the land could have been investigated 
and exact statistics obtained as to the number of 
members who had signed pledges to observe the rules and 
who had paid subscriptions. The organisation would then 
have known of what it was composed; after that it 
would have been time to discuss what could be done 
und what was the best policy to pursue. That is what 
a conference of delegates means. A conference is not a 
congress. Only those who are invited attend a conference, 
aod they are supposed to be pretty well agreed as to the 
object in view; otherwise why should they be invited? 

The principle of forming unions throughout the country 


was approved by the Manchester Conference and proclaimed 
by the adoption of Dr. Crawshaw’s motion. As the Con- 
ference was convoked by a union it would have been natural 
for the business to be opened by the adoption of such a 
resolution as a matter of form, and then the Conference 
could have discussed the very practical important questions 
arising from the difficulties that beset those who seek 
to form medical unions. To repeat myself, a great deal 
should have been said about medical organisation instead 
of about medical grievances. The latter are discussed on 
all sides; it is only those who have had actual experience in 
the management and work of medical unions who can discuss 
the question of medical organisation. However, this was 
the first large meeting of the sort and the fact that it has 
been held is in itself a hopeful symptom. But in future 
greater care should be taken to see that such meetings do 
not degenerate into general debating assemblies. A delegate 
meeting of medical unions should discuss the policy and 
organisation of the existing unions and the advisability or 
possibility of adding to their numbers. It is not its mission 
to hold a debate on general grievances, but rather to plan 
some specific action such as the unions can exercise on 
the line of least resistance in respect to one or more of such 
grievances. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


AT the moment of writing last week we said that there was 
little or nothing to be chronicled, but such is far from being 
the case now, for tbe advance of the British has begun in 
earnest and has already made important progress, Our 
readers have only to glance at the headlines summarising the 
war news from South Africa in their daily papers to note the 
change that has already taken place. The overwhelming 
strength of the British forces, their concerted movement 
in furtherance of a common object, and their increased 
mobility must inevitably have the effect of driving the Boers 
in front until the latter reach those defensive positions 
where they have determined to make a stand. Their 
limited numbers, the nature of their tactics, and their 
method of warfare will no doubt lead the Boers to adhere 
even more strongly and persistently than they have 
hitherto done to their plan of avoiding any engagement 
in the open and on a big scale. The war is not by any 
means over yet, but the end has from the first been 
certain, and it is distinctly nearer than it was, the only 
thing uncertain about it being the time it will take to bring 
it about. That will manifestly depend upon the number of 
places that have to be taken, the obstinacy with which they 
are held, the strength of Pretoria and the preparations 
which the Boers have made against its siege, and whether 
or not they have determined in any case to retreat to the 
mountains of the Lydenberg district and to maintain a 
guerilla system of warfare. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible—and there are many things pointing in that 
direction—that there may be a sudden and unexpected 
collapse of the Federal fighting power. Be all this as it 
may, time will soon show. The Boers have begun 
to appreciate the fact that their offensive power, as 
far as the southern portion of the Orange Free State is con- 
cerned, is at an end. There is still, however, a considerable 
body of Boers moving in the districts of Ladybrand, Ficks- 
burg, and up to Thaba ’Nchu menacing our communications 
which will have to be disposed of. The advice and support 
which the Federal States have received on the part of the 
continental press to continue the war must turn out in the 
end to have been cruel kindness. We are extremely glad to 
believe that the prospect of the relief of Mafeking has dis- 
tinctly improved. If happily it be soon accomplished the siege 
of Mafeking will have proved one of the most memorable on 
record. Sir Redvers Buller’s large force is still inactive at 
Ladysmith, and we should imagine on hygienic grounds that 
the sooner it gets away from that neighbourhood the better, 
for therei s stated to be, as might fairly have been antici- 
pated in a sedentary force encamped there, a good deal of 
enteric fever and other diseases prevalent among the men. 

Whilst on this subject we cannot forbear remarking that 
when the history of this campaign comes to be written a 
more appreciative and juster view wil] probablv be taken of 
the value of the arduous work performed by the British forces 
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in South Africa at the beginning of the war than apparently 
exists at present in the minds of some people. Lord Roberts 
and Lord Kitchener have done much brilliant work, as every- 
body ; but it is scarcely fair to put it in com- 
parison with what the Generals had to undertake previously 
with the very limited forces at their disposal and under 
_most disadvantageous conditions. Lord Roberts, it must 
always be borne in mind, has had a very large and 
thoroughly equipped force at his command and every 
element of success in his favour, whereas Sir Redvers Buller 
and Sir George White had, as we know, little or nothing of 
the kind. Nevertheless, Ladysmith was successfully held 
and relieved, a general rising in Natal was averted, and the 
real strategical plan of the Boers to march a large force 
towards Pietermaritzburg and Durban was delayed and in the 
end thwarted. The conditions present at the beginning of 
the war and the effect of these operations, as it seems to us, 
have never yet been properly estimated and taken into 
account by newspaper critics. Reinforcements are still 
ing to the Cape and they will be all needed, for 
the loss and ineffectiveness entailed in men and animals 
and munitions of war where the area of its theatre 
is as large as in that we are now prosecuting, are 
enormous. The grand total in the last published official 
return of our casualties amounts to over 19,000. In addition 
29 officers and 3101 men have been sent home sick (as dis- 
tinct from wounded), which brings the aggregate losses of 
the army to over 22,000. On the other hand, a further 
number of officers and men have returned to duty from the 
hospitals. The mortality from disease shows an increase. 
It now stands at 42:1 per cent. of the total deaths. 

Considering the enormous amount of work which this war 
has thrown upon the medical service in the field, the strain 
that it must inevitably have imposed upon the best medical 
organisation and hospital administration in the world, and 
the remarkably successful way in which the regular army 
medical service have met it, it is much to be regretted that 
a leading article which appeared in the Times of April 30th, 
apropos of the dinner given to Sir William Mac Cormac and 
Mr. Treves, should have been founded on an entire miscon- 
ception as to the object and nature of the duties which they 
were sent out to the scene of war to undertake. It formed 
no part of the duty of these distinguished surgeons, it is 
needless to say, to provide for the organisation of the base 
hospitals and the supervision of the field hospitals or anything 
of the sort. To give them any credit in this respect would, 
we may be sure, prove distasteful to them because it deprived 
others of what they were indisputably entitled to and was 
little calculated to strengthen the very harmonious and help- 
ful relationship which mutually existed between the military 
and civil medical elements in South Africa. Sir William 
Mac Cormac and Mr. Treves, as a matter of course, in their 
brief bat emphatic letter to the Times of May 2nd disclaimed 
all credit in the matter. Their duties, they pointed out, 
were not in any way concerned with organising the medical 
arrangements of the campaign but were solely directed to 
affording professional advice and assistance as consultants to 
the army medical officers. They were (as everybody knows) 
able to testify to the admirable and effective organisation of 
the medical department of the army for which the officers of 
the medical service alone are responsible. 

There was a very large gathering at the meeting of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society last Tuesday evening 
to hear what Mr. Treves had to say about his recent surgical 
experiences in South Africa and we are simply expressing the 
general feeling in saying that his audience had every reason 
to be satisfied. Mr. Treves gave a most interesting and 
instractive address which was, as it deserved to be, well 
received. 


IMPBRIAL YEOMANRY HOSPITAL. 
By ALFRED D. Fripp, M.S., F. R. O. S. 


EVERYTHING is going on very well indeed with us. We 
have taken in 220 more patients, half of them from the 
recent reverse near Bloemfontein and the other half from 
Naauwpoort, where the largest detachment of Yeomanry is 
stationed at the present time. There is another large detach- 
ment at Kimberley under Lord Chesham, now made a 
Brigadier-General, and there are still about 3000 at Oape 
Town—or there were a few days ago. All these latter 
will be pushed up country as quickly as the exigencies of 
horse-supplv and transport permit, and it will not be long 
before the Yeomanry base camp there is reduced to some 300 


or 400 occupants, for 1 know it is Lord Roberts’s inten- 
tion to utilise all the Yeomanry at the front at once. By 
the time this letter reaches you any allusion to the 
news of the moment will be very stale, but of course 
the reverse which has resulted during the last few days 
in the re-occupation of the Bloemfontein waterworks by 
the Boers very materially affects the position of this 
hospital, for it will influence the immediate future of the 
campaign very much. Thus, in the first place, it will delay 
Lord Roberts’s onward movement from Bloemfontein. and in 
the next place it will make it so difficult to get forward 
the seven miles of trucks loaded with stores now congregated 
at Norvals Pont, that all the material and personnel of the 
various hospitals which are being held ready to be shot 
into Bloemfontein at the earliest possible moment will be 
unable to get through for some time yet, and will be unable 
to establish themselves in time to relieve the present state 
of congestion in the hospitals north of us. Those hospitals 
which it had been intended thus to send up are, of course, 
already packed and loaded on trucks and therefore they are 
useless for the present, and we find ourselves obliged to 
struggle to our utmost to battle with the numerous cases 
coming down (both from the Western border and from the 
Bloemfontein line) for which there is no room in the 
already over-filled hospitals at De Aar and Naauwpoort. 

I found Oape Town last week fuller than ever. Not only 
has there been a steady influx of men who have come out 
in the hope of finding work in any capaoity” (most of 
them seem to think their best chance of getting up-country 
is to acquire the title of correspondent to some paper 
however obscure), and of ladies who have come out with 
their husbands or to await the return of their husbands 
from the front, but also many officers have dashed down 
from the front to Cape Town for a few days’ change and 
well-earned rest. From these many most interesting 
anecdotes and stories of the pluck displayed by our men 
are to be heard. My chief object in going to Cape Town 
was to establish a small hospital at the Yeomanry base 
camp near Cape Town fof the treatment of those cases 
which were not sufficiently bad to be sent 500 miles up 
country for treatment in this hospital. It is calculated that 
over 1 per cent. of all soldiers require treatment in hospital 
directly they arrive in South Africa. We have accordingly 
started a small detention hospital,” and so as to avoid 
delays which always arise in carrying any such a new 
departure through official departments we have provided 
some of the necessary money for its erection and equip- 
ment, but in view of the fact that it is impossible for 
us, 500 miles away, to take any responsibility for 
the way in which this hospital is conducted we have 
stipulated that it shall bear no connexion with the 
Imperial Yeomanry Hospital. Surgeon-General Wilson, 
Principal Medical Officer of the forces in South Africa, 
has accordingly named it the Mackenzie Farm Hospital (for 
Mackenzie’s Farm, Maitland, is the site of the Yeomanry Base 
near Cape Town), and he has undertaken to provide the 
doctor the equipment, the orderlies, and all the necessary 
supplies, and to be responsible for the character of the work 
done in it. By this means I hope that the wants of the 
Yeomanry while situated at their base camp, will be more 
than adequately met. It is really rather amusing, and at the 
same time embarrassing, how each regiment of the Yeomanry, 
wherever they may be sent, are just a little hurt if they do 
not find our huge base hospital quite close to them. But 
we are a very large and a very immobile unit and we 
had to go where we were sent by the military authorities, but 
the report of the luxury and comfort of our establishment has 
spread throughout South Africa and every regiment, as I said, 
wishes we were nearer them. ‘Those who are at Kimberley 
wish that we were there; those who have gone to Naauwpoor 
wish that we were there; those who are at Cape Town wish | 
that we were there; and when they move up to some other 
advanced base they will wish that we were there. Unfortu- 
nately we are one hospital—not four or five. We have done all 
that we can by writing and telegraphing to meet the case, 
and the fact that isolated parties of Yeomen frequently 
arrive in our wards from various parts shows that we have 
been successful in making the principal medical officers of 
all stations understand that our wish is to get hold of every 
sick Yeoman in South Africa who is fit to travel to us, no 
matter how slight his ailment may be. We always make a 
point of keeping 30 beds vacant for Yeomen who may arrive 
unexpectedly or at very short notice. : 

Recent developments include getting into working order 
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the laundry and the filtering plant. Hitherto we have 
had to boil all the drinking water to be on the 
safe side. The cemetery, too, owing to the typhoid 
fever, is, I am sorry to say, already needed. Each funeral 
is carried out with military honours, including the ‘‘ Last 
Post,” but not including the firing of the salute, for that 
would be heard and understood by the other sick ones who 
are hovering between life and death. Poor fellows, their 
arduous and prolonged efforts on short rations at the front 
tell heavily against them when subject to a long and 
exhausting illness, and failure of power is apt to cut 
short a case which in ordinary civil conditions would in all 
probability have pulled through. We are also beginning to 
rig up telephones, for the distances are considerable, and all 
the orderlies are wanted in the huts and can be ill-spared for 
rupning messages. 
Deelfontein, April 9th. 


The small town which has sprung up here in the middle of 
the Karroo desert is attaining quite large proportions and 
slowly yet surely we are reaching a stage of full development. 
Everything is working out well. The huts are a great 
success and most comfortable, but of course they render it 
quite impossible for the hospital to be anything but a 
stationary one. How I wish that a few hundred of 
the ple who so generously gave their money or 
their work for this hospital could come and see what 
great good it is doing and how delighted the patients 
are, officers and men alike. We brought out 40 nursing 
sisters; now I wish we had brought out 80 or 100. We 
should not have found that number one too many for one 
hospital when quite complete. I am very pleased that the 
Imperial Yeomanry Hospital has been one of the first to 
employ nurses on a large scale. This I think is a great 
advance in the medical attendance of our sick and wounded 
soldiers. It has been rendered possible by rapid steamship 
and railway travelling, good transport of supplies, the Geneva 
conventions which neutralise in civilised warfare all non- 
combatants, and further by the’ fact that the modern highly 
skilled nurse has grown up since the last large British war. 
I am sure that apart from their skill and help to the doctor 
they confer comfort and happiness on the patients, and I 
think that in the future it will be recognised that there will 
be plenty of scope for the nursing sisterin war. Our two 
superintendents, Miss Fisher and Miss Brereton, are getting 
on admirably. Miss Brereton has charge of the operating 
theatre and of surgical instruments, dressings, splints, &c. 

The most interesting time in our hospital is when No. 2 
and No. 3 hospital trains run into our private railway siding 
and discharge their patients. The siding runs right into the 
hospital grounds, so that the difficulty of transferring cases 
from the carriages to the wards is as far as possible 
minimised. No. 1 hospital train and Princess Christian's 
train are at work in Natal. No. 2 brought us a load last 
week and to-day No. 3 brought us 96 cases straight 
from the recent actions around Bloemfontein. Many 
of them are very badly injured. One young officer 
has no less than seven wounds, four made by bullets 
and three by bits of shell. He will, I think, recover 
completely and be as good a man again as ever he 
was. It was, indeed, good luck that none of his wounds 
were serious, but it is not surprising to find his nerve con- 
siderably shaken by such an experience. Lying in the next 
bed to him is another officer (for we have officers’ wards 
separated from the general wards, and as soon as the patients 
in them are completely convalescent we put each into a 
small private tent where he can be attended by the private 
servant who always accompanies each officer) who has been 
almost as lucky, for he has been shot through both thighs 
just below the hip and would almost certainly have lost both 
his legs if the wound had been inflicted by the old-fashioned 
soft leaden bullet. The cases that we got from Paardeberg 
were not so fortunate, for they, poor fellows, all had a three 
days’ journey in ox-wagons before they reached the hospital 
at the Modder river. Singular cases abound in every train- 
load. For instance, an officer received to-day had a bullet 
go through his arm and after shattering the bone it escaped 
from the opposite side with such diminished force that it 
did not even pierce his sleeve but fell down into his hand. 
We have also two cases where bullets pierced the skin 
exactly over the heart, not having sutħicient force left in 
them to do more than just bury themselves under the skin, 
whence they have been easily removed. 

We have always made it a rule to keep 30 beds vacant on 
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the chance of unexpected arrivals of ‘Yeomanry, to whose 
wounds it is, of course, our primary duty to minister. To- 
day showed how fortunate it was that we made this rule, for 
after taking in the 96 patients from the ambulance train, 
thereby filling all our beds but five, we put up extra 
stretchers to accommodate some of the convalescent of our 
older cases so as not to infringe our rule. We had no sooner . 
done so than a party of 14 wounded Yeomen arrived and we 
were able at once to put them to bed. 

Many of those who have supported our hospital probably 
hardly realise its size. Eventually we shall be able to put 
up as many patients as may be found in Guy’s Hospital on 
any day. If any of our subscribers want to realise how many 
patients that means they will get a very good idea by look- 
ing over Guy’s Hospital some afternoon. The huts take a 
week each to put up. One is just completed and makes 
an excellent ward. There are more to be put up and next 
week I hope to send you a plan of the hospital grounds. AN 
the equipment for the wards is excellent with the exception 
of the wooden furniture, such as tables, cupboards, and 
chairs. These articles have stood the journey very badly, 
consequently we have a large number of breakages and we 
are rather short of wooden tables, &c. 

We are sending our second trainload of convalescents 
down to Oape Town this week for shipment home to England. 
We have to keep them here until we can fill up a whole train, 
but parties of men who are fit to return to the front are sent 
almost every day to De Aar, whence they are forwarded to 
their respective regiments. 

An odd meeting took place here the other day between two 
brothers who had not met for months. Each thought the 
other was in Bloemfontein, so they were not a little 
surprised. 

The staff of the Portland Hospital on their way to 
Naauwport got off the train that was conveying them and 
their hospital and paid us a visit. 

We are just getting a laundry to work, and as it is to wash 
for 750 people a week it will have to be a large one. At 
present we cannot afford sheets for our convalescents, nor, 
indeed, do any of the medical staff or orderlies possess them. 
When, if ever, we have such luxuries it will mean putting 
through the laundry 2000 sheets a week, to say nothing of 
blankets, pillow-cases, and smaller linen. 

The engine that heats the water for the laundry pro- 
vides the steam by which all our articles of infected 
clothing and bedding are sterilised. The same engine also 
pumps the water used for drinking purposes through the big 
filter-tanks. 

So many people pass through by train that we often have 
unexpected visits from our friends and we are generally able 
to give them lunch or tea. 

In many ways I think that good cannot fail to result from 
the participation in this war of so many civilians. It will 
quicken the interest of many people in the management of 
the army and the well-being of that service, while the dis- 
cussion on the Army Estimates, instead of being to most 
people very dull, will be a matter of great interest. 

We had a most successful parade service on Easter 
Sunday and every member of our staff had a present of 
tobacco to celebrate Easter day. The orderlies all were 
very delighted, for they have great difficulty in obtaining 
tobacco. They have been working very hard since they came. 

Deelfontein, April 16th. 
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First NOTICE. 

TURNING over the pages of this Blue-book—the volume 
with the appendix, by the way, has really a cover of the 
prevailing khaki colour, but that is a trifling detail—we have 
come to the conclusion that it is one of more than usual 
interest. As it is for 1898 the South African war finds, of 
course, no place in it, but much of a medico-military kind 
had been taking place before the advent of the present 
war, which, it is needless to say, almost exclusively 
absorbs the public interest at the present time. In 
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addition to the usual a gee and statistical tables con- 
nected with the health and hygiene of our European troops 
at all stations at home and abroad the titles of the papers 
published as appendices to the report are upon subjects of a 
varied and promising character. To take these first we 
may briefly give their titles. They are as follows—the usual 
renee on the progress of hygiene for 1899 by the Professor of 
Military Hygiene at the Army Medical School, Netley; 
reports from the surgical and medical divisions of the 
Royal Victoria Hospital by the Professor of Military 
Surgery and the Professor of Medicine respectively; a 
report on the Nile expedition of 1898 by the Surgeon-General 
who was principal medical officer of the expedition ; various 
reports connected with the field operations in the West 

can Hinterland; an elaborate report on enteric fever in 
Pietermaritzburg with tables and diagrams; together with 
contributed articles on the method of preparation and 
control of anti-venomous serum (antivenene), on the treat- 
ment of tetanus by antitoxin, and on Pasteur’s method of 
“vaccination” against, hydrophobia, and notes on an out- 
break of cerebro-spinal meningitis occurring at Omdurman 
and in the Sondan. 

The report opens with the usual excellent summary state- 

ment of the health of the troops at home and abroad, 
which we cannot do better than follow closely seeing that 
the results of the facts and figures for 1898 are analysed, 
collated, and published in a succinct précis form. 
_ The average strength of Buropean troops serving at home and abroad 
in 1898 was 166 warrant officers, non-commissioned officers, and men. 
The total number of admissions to hospital was 198,513, and the 
total deaths 2208. The admissions represent a ratio of 981°9 per 
1000 of strength as above ; the deaths one of 10°82 per 1000, ona 
strength of 980, which includes detached men not shown in the 
returns received. 

Amongst the troops serving in the United Kingdom the admission 
and mortality rates were somewhat higher than in 1897, but compare 
favourably with the average rates for the 10 years 1888-97. There was 
no special prevalence of eruptive fevers, but enteric fever caused much 
more sickness than in the previous year, the incidence of the disease 
being largely influenced by the return of troops from the Khartoum 
Expedition, among whom there were 90 cases and 10 deaths after their 
arrival home. Excluding these the prevalence of enteric fever was 
e the same as in the previous year and as the average rate. 

ublin gives the highest rate of prevalence at any one station. 
Influenza was much more prevalent than in 1897, but did not appear 
in an epidemic form. The decline in venereal diseases, which com- 
menced in 1886, still continued during the year under review, but 
marked variation is observed in their prevalence at Individual stations. 


During the manceuvres on Salisbury Plain there were 61 cases of heat- 
stroke and sunstroke among the troops engaged. 


There is little calling for special notice as regards 
Gibraltar and Malta. There was more sickness from enteric 
fever at the former station, the increase being due to the 
return of troops from the Khartoum expedition ; while at the 
latter station (Malta command, inclusive of Crete) the 
statistics were much complicated by the events connected 
with the Moslem outbreak at Orete in September, 1898, and 
by the sudden reinforcement of the garrison of that island 
with regiments returning from active service ‘‘up Nile,” 
circumstances which gave rise to a large amount of the 
enteric fever, malarial fever, and other sickness tabulated in 
the returns of the Malta command. Passing over Oanada, 
Bermuda (where the number of cases of enteric fever had 
been much reduced in 1898), and the West Indies, we come 
to the remarks on South Africa where the ratios of sickness 
and mortality differed but little from those for 1897 and the 
average rate. Enteric fever was, however, very prevalent, 
assuming epidemic proportions in Natal, where there 
was also much sickness from dysentery. In Mauritius 
the health of the troops was somewhat above the average. 
Malarial fevers caused almost one-third of the admissions, 
but were not so prevalent as in 1897. In Ceylon there was a 
considerable improvement in the general health, principally 
on account of the lessened prevalence of malarial fevers. In 
China the general health of the troops was much better than 
in 1897, the principal decline being in malarial fevers. 
Plague, which was epidemic among the civil population, 
caused eight admissions and one death among the troops. 
In the Straits Settlements there was a large increase in the 
amount of sickness from malarial fevers, which is attributed 
to the arrival of the lst Battalion West Yorkshire Regiment 
from Hong-Kong. In India the chief causes of sickness were, 
as usual, malarial fevers and venereal diseases, whicb together 
caused 55°4 per cent. of the admissions for all causes. 
Malarial fevers and enteric fevers were more prevalent, but 
the admission rates of cholera, dysentery, and venereal 

were less than in 1897, the decline in venereal 
disease being equal to more than one-fourth of the ratio for 


the previous year. There were again a few cases of plague 
in the Bombay command. The health statistics of the 
troops in Egypt are complicated by the fact that numerous 
regiments came from other stations for service in the 
Khartoum expedition and that many cases of enteric fever, 
dysentery, &c., occurred in Lower Egypt amongst men who 
had returned from the Soudan. There was a considerable 
increase in the amount of venereal disease. 


THE CENTRAL LONDON RAILWAY AND 
THE LEVEL OF THE SUBSOIL 
WATER. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


‘IMPROBABLE though it may appear at first sight there exists 
a possibility that the construction of an underground railway 
may affect indirectly for good or for evil the health of the 
inhabitants in its immediate neighbourhood. This would 
depend upon any considerable alteration in the level of the 
subsoil water that might arise from the execution of the 
work and also upon the composition of the water, much of 
that in the London subsoil being associated with leaking 
sewers and gas mains. It would be interesting to learn from 
medical men practising in the vicinity of such new lines 
whether they have noticed any increase or otherwise of 
cases of illness owing their origin to conditions of humidity 
or to a polluted subsoil. 


Though any consideration of the subject at the present 
moment must be speculative to some extent yet such an 
inquiry, taking the Central London Railway as an example, 
may not be devoid of interest. A brief conversation 
with the eminent engineer who planned the line or with any 
of the other able men interested in its construction would 
doubtless convince anyone of the utter impossibility of such 
an event as the one under discussion taking place. On 
the other hand, a walk over its course from the Bank of 
England to Shepherd's Bush might lead the inquirer to other 
conclusions. A careful observer would notice many houses 
which were showing signs of settlement together with 
cracked and broken pavements. More particularly is this 
the case in the immediate neighbourhood of the stations 
and at certain points at which the line has intersected the 
beds of several ancient streams, such as the Wallbrook by 
the Mansion House, the Tybourne river by Davies-street, the 
Tybourne brook by the Marble Arch, or the Westbourne by 
the head of the Serpentine. The owners of these houses 
would be found to hold opinions upon the subject altogether 
at variance with those which are held by the eminent experts 
already alluded to. At all events, it is common knowledge 
that their views in many instances have so impressed those 
responsible for the construction of the line that considerable 
sums have been paid by the railway company in compensa- 
tion for damage done. This being so it may be well to 
inquire how these settlements have arisen and what other 
effects may be expected to result from the same cause. To 
do this it will be well, first, to consider the nature of the soil 
through which the line passes, and secondly, the construction 
of the railway so far as the means at disposal will permit. 


THE NATURE OF THE SOIL. 


Taking the Marble Arch as a central point, the Ordnance 
datum level of which is 93 feet 4 inches, the ground has a 
general surface-fall eastwards—viz., slightly undulating to 
the Tottenham Court-road; it falls there to 87 feet 
1 inch. At Holborn-circus it is 55 feet 7 inches, and in 
Holborn valley 35 feet, and, rising again, at Newgate-street 
it is 65 feet 3 inches, whence it falls at the Bank of 
England to 39 feet. From the Marble Arch westwards it 
falls to 65 feet 8 inches at the head of the Serpentine 
(Westbourne station), and rising again at Notting Hill Gate 
station to 96 feet 8 inches, it afterwards falls at Shepherd’s 
Bush to 27 feet 3 inches. 

Below the London Clay, in proper sequence, should be the 
‘¢Oldhaven Beds,” but deep borings in this neighbourhood 
have hitherto failed to discover their presence. Below the 
London Clay, therefore, in the district under consideration 
is found a stratum frequently composed of greatly varying 
material—viz., the Woolwich and Reading Beds. These 
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consist of plastic clay, loam, sand, and pebble-beds and are 
for the most part impervious to water, though not always 
entirely so. This fact of possible permeability should not be 
lost sight of, as in the event of the London Clay being 
pierced by the tunnel immediately above a porous strata any 
water gaining access to such a point would escape through 
it and possibly into the Thanet Sands that rest upon the chalk 
below. The London Clay, which in the City is about 110 feet 
thick, is in Oxford-street, in the neighbourhood of the 
Tottenham Court-road station, not more than 64 feet in 
depth. Towards the Marble Arch it thickens out con- 
siderably, and in the neighbourhood of Notting Hill it 
approaches a depth of 200 feet. The upper surface of this 
clay is a gentle undulation at right angles to the river, 
towards which, of course, it slopes. 

The Bagshot Beds, which come next in order, are so 
sparingly present in this district that they need not be here 
discussed. 

The River Drift, composed chiefly of sand and gravel, but 
interspersed with beds of loam, clay, or brick-earth, rests 
here upon the London Olay. As might be expected this varies 
much in thickness, attaining its maximum of from 25 feet 
to 30 feet in the vicinity of the old Kensington gravel-pits at 
Notting Hill, as also at the Marble Arch. It is lost 
for a short distance between the west slope of Notting Hill 
and Shepherd’s Bush, at which latter place the sand and 
gravel reappear in conjunction with the brick-earth. East- 
wards from the Marble Arch the gravel thins down con- 
siderably to some two feet or less, whilst in the older City 
east of Holborn it has almost disappeared, being replaced by 
the made ground. The made ground at the commencement 
of the line in the City in places exists to a depth of 20 feet or 
30 feet or even more. It represents the accumulated rubbish 
from the destruction of old buildings for generations, dating 
from the time of the Roman occupation. This made ground, 
after passing the Tottenham Court- road station, where it has 
a depth of some 10 feet, thins away rapidly westward. 

In addition to the character of the strata the original 
physical features of the district must be bornein mind. The 
marshy nature of the land on either side of the river is noto- 
rious. The tannel passes under Oxford-street and the 
Bayswater-road, and these roads stand upon the site of the 
old Roman road—the Via Trinovantica of Stukeley. This old 
military road, which entered the City through Old-street 
(Eald-street), was raised above the surrounding marsh, and 
it crossed, going west, first the Wallbrook and next the Fleet 
river, and then for some distance it ran beside the Old- 
bourne. The Tybourne river was next crossed. Upon the 
site of this old stream the west side of Stratford-place 
is built. After crossing the old Watling-street (now the 
Edgware-road) the Tybourne brook was crossed which, 
rising a short distance at the back of Oonnaught-place, 
ran through Hyde Park and joined the Serpentine just 
above Knightsbridge. It was beside this stream, at 
the back of Connaught-place, that ‘‘Tyburn tree” for 
generations yielded its awful crop to enrich the surround- 
ing ground. Descending the slope westward the road 
crossed the Westbourne river, which higher up received the 
waters of the Kilbourne brook. The Westbourne, long since 
covered over excepting where it passes through the centre of 
the Serpentine, which takes its name from the sinuosity of 
the former stream, occasionally overflows at this point 
into its old bed at the head of the Serpentine. The 
Serpentine, however, draws its chief supply from a 
well sunk in the chalk. All these streams formerly 
drained the marsh lands from the foot of the northern 
heights into the Thames. There is abundant evidence 
as to the saturated character of much of the sub- 
soil; for instance, Hertford House, Manchester-square, 
is or was built upon wooden piles, as was also the Bank of 
England, which last has been underpinned since the advent 
of the railway, but this may have been a coincidence. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century woodcocks were 
shot in Conduit Meads, now Conduit-street, while Bayswater, 
as its name implies, was noted for its conduits.' 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement that the 
ground through which the railway passes consists of four 
distinct layers: (1) made ground, (2) sand and gravel with 
clay, (3) the London Clay, and (4) the Woolwich Beds. The 
sand, gravel, and clay are more or less saturated with water 
retained in hollows formed by the London Clay at greatly 


1 Baynard Castle, that occupied the site of the Carron Company's 
wharf in Upper Thames-street, was supplied by means of a conduit 
from a field called Baynard’s watering, altered to Bayswater. 


differing levels. At the end of this article is given a short 
Outline of the leading features of the stratigraphical geology 
of the London Basin. The facts mentioned therein are 
gleaned from Professor Geikie’s ‘‘ Text-book of Geology,” 
and from the excellent ‘‘ Guide to the Geology of London,” 
by William Whitaker, B.A., F.R.S. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE RAILWAY. 


For five miles through this partially water-logged district 
runs the railway. Any failure in construction would convert 
this externally into a double drain having some 13 branches, 
represented by the vertical shafts and cross tunnels to the 
several stations. 

The tunnels fal] east and west from the Marble Arch; 
they do not appear to be laid with an even fall, but havea 
drop of some 20 feet midway between each station, and, in 
fact, resemble a switchback.” The superficial area of the 
tunnels in contact with the earth requiring to be rendered 
water-tight is enormous. Each of the main tunnels has a 
circumference of over 36 feet, and tbe station tunnels are 
each probably aouble this size and 350 feet long, while the 
access shafts that pass down through the various strata must 
be from 100 feet to 120 feet in circumference. No doubt in 
order to minimise the difficulty of passing through any water- 
bearing strata and to avoid the sewers the tunnels have been 
kept at a considerable depth and as mucb as possible within 
the area of the London Clay. The thickness of the clay 
would seem generally to have been sufficient to have obviated 
any descent into the Lower London Tertiaries ; at all events, 
there is only one publicly known instance to the contrary— 
viz., at a point between the Tottenham Court-road and 
Oxford-circus. Here, at a depth of 80 feet, the clay was 
pierced, a specimen of calcareous sandstone with fossils 
having been removed aad presented to the Geological 
Museum in London. 

Details of construction.—The tunnels are made by means 
of a steel cylinder or boring tool which is some eight feet 
or ten feet long, of the exact diameter of the tunnel, and 
furnished with a slightly wedge-shaped cutter bolted on 
one end of tbe tool. This cylinder, or shield“ as 
it is termed, is pushed onwards with a slight rotatory 
motion by hydraulic pressure. The core of earth is next 
dug out and removed from the cylinder. The excavation 
thus made is then lined with iron segments bolted together, 
forming theoretically a circular tunnel of the exact sfze of 
the cavity made by the shield. Through small holes in this 
iron lining lime or cement grouting is forced in by com- 
pressed air or steam, in order to fill any existing cavity 
between the exterior of the tunnel and the soil. 

The air-lock.—When by previous borings it is known 
that the excavation is to pass through either loose ground or 
a water-bearing strata an iron division is fixed across a 
portion of the completed tunnel a short distance behind the 
shield, thus forming an air-tight chamber. This division is 
fitted with a door through which the workmen can pass in 
and out, also with a small plate-glass window, through 
which the interior of the chamber can be seen. The air- 
lock thus formed is connected by tubes passing through the 
division to an air-pump which forces in the air at a pressure 
of several atmospheres, sufficient to uphold the water and 
loose soil while the work is proceeding. 

The vertical shafts.—These present great difficulties in 
preventing the subsoil water from gaining access to the 
exterior of the tunnel below, inasmuch as they pass down 
through varying strata, the River Drift composed, as has 
been seen, of layers of sand, loam, clay, or grave]—the thin 
layers of impervious clay sometimes holding up and poet 
local beds of water from the underlying porous beds of san 
and gravel. It would seem that the operation of sinking 
these shafts is accomplished in the same way as that in 
which lined wells are sunk. A shallow excavation, perhaps 
three feet deep, and of the size of the shaft, say 40 feet over, 
is first sunk. The iron segments forming the first ring are 
then placed in position and bolted together and afterwards 
the space between them and the soil is filled in. A second 
sinking is then made at the bottom of the first and is lined, 
but with each succeeding section the difficulty of making 
good the sides of the loose water-soaked soil would seem to 
increase. This course is followed until the iron cylinders 
are several feet below the surface of the clay, or by under- 
pinning. In this case brickwork would take the place of the 
iron cylinders below the clay level, and the difficulty of 
making good the outside of the shaft would certainly be 
greater. The means adopted for preventing the water from 
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rising in the bottom of the shaft when passing down through 
a saturated soil are not evident, as the railway company 
were prohibited from employing pumping operations by their 
Act of Parliament. 

Summary.—The subsoil water forms a series of pools 
resting on the top of the clay at greatly varying levels, each 
having its individual outlet but each cut off from its neigh- 
boar by intervening beds of clay. Not infrequently the 
beight of this subsoil water is regulated by the levels of the 
main sewers. Ata considerably lower level than that of the 
sewers now run the two enormous cylinders forming the 
railway, communication with the different levels having been 
completed by the several still larger vertical shafts that pass 
down to the tunnel through the pools or beds of water above 
referred to. It must be evident, therefore, that if any 
accidental connexion is made between detached groups 
of water-bearing strata at present divided by beds of 
impermeable clay, the water in the higher level will be 
lowered and that in the lower will be raised. Any defect 
in the sewers that permitted the entrance of the subsoil 
water would, under certain conditions, now permit the 
escape of water from the sewers to the lower drainage level. 
During the progress of the works water-bearing strata may 
have been connected together, for a time at least, by the 
many bore-holes sunk to ascertain the nature of the soil. 
The tunnel has in one known instance, and possibly in others, 
pierced the bottom of the London Clay. In such an event 
should the underlying beds at any such points be of a porous 
nature a ready escape for water would exist. The great 
difficulty at all times of excluding water from a pit or 
basement when the same is sunk in a _ water-bearing 
stratam is well known, even when the depth is but slight. 
In the case of the railway the difficulty is tenfold 
and such work has to be conducted at considerable dis- 
advantage, while the opportunity for ascertaining that 
the water bas been ultimately excluded from contact 
with the tunnel externally would not appear to exist. 
That a space is present round the cylinders is admitted by 
the endeavours made to fill them up with the cement 
grouting. In theory this may be accomplished, but in 
practice that unknown quantity due to all human agency 
must be reckoned with. The unexpected, the sudden, 
perhaps partially local, variation in the nature of the soil, 
even the temporary failure of the machinery or the careless- 
ness of those employed, are all factors leading to failure in 
this respect and of which failure there exist many proofs. 
It would seem to be possible that the enormous pressure put 
upon the clay by the insertion of the cylinders might, by 
rece the moisture, cause the clay afterwards to shrink 
or a time. ö 


be extremely detrimental alike to health and to property. 
Enough has been said to show that the alteration in the 
levels of the subsoil water in the neighbourhood of any 
such underground railway is not only possiole, but, indeed, 
judging from the effect upon house property, extremely 
probable. 

In discussing this subject in the interest of the public 
health there is no wish to decry the good work which under- 
ground railways are likely to accomplish in the future by 
relieving the congestion of our main thoroughfares. It is 
rather hoped that by discussion the fears expressed may 
be fully considered from the point of view here suggested 
before the system of underground tunnelling is greatly 
extended. The work itself is a monument to human 
ingenuity, the tunnels themselves forming by no means the 
most wonderful part of the undertaking. 


GEOLOGICAL NOTES ON THE LONDON BASIN. 


The Cretaceous system. — For the present purpose the older 
beds, below the great mass of chalk that forms the basement 
of the London Basin, may be left out of consideration. The 
chalk under London has been denuded and forms a hollow. 
It varies in thickness from 700 feet to less than half that 
depth and acts as a huge reservoir from which quantities of 
water are drawn by many of the water companies and other 
large consumers. The water-level, which at one time rose 
to a considerable height above the chalk, has been much 
reduced and now stands at some 120 feet below the Ordnance 
datum. 

The Eocene Tertiaries.—These follow next in order and, 
as their name implies, consist of three distinct groups, the 
first and last of which are again subdivided. They are: 
the Lower London Tertiaries, the London Clay, and 
the Bagshot Sands, which last consist of a varying group of 
pebbles, sand, and loam. The lower tertiary group is 
thus divided: the Thanet Sands which when present lie 
next upon the chalk, the Woolwich and Reading Beds, and 
the Oldhaven and Blackheath Beds. Some of these beds 
yielded at one time a good supply of water, but they 
have long since been drained. 

The Thanet Sands, like the chalk, are considered to be a 
marine deposit and they vary greatly in thickness from 50 feet 
or they may be altogether absent. This stratum is frequently 
clayey and mixed with unworn flints, the carbonated water 
having dissolved the chalk into hollows and pipes. The 
sand, which is free from pebbles, thins out to the west and 
north of London. 

The Woolwich and Reading Beds are always constant 
between the chalk and the London Clay, excepting in 
one or two instances where the Oldhaven Beds have 
carved their way through them. They vary greatly 
-in composition, as they do also in thickness, which, 
however, at their greatest depth never exceeds 90 feet. 
At their base they are invariably composed of a clayey 
green sand with pebbles when resting on the Thanet 
Sand, but when the Thanet Sand is absent and they 
rest upon the chalk the pebbles are replaced by unworn 
flints. These flints occur from the chalk having been 
dissolved, as just described in the case of the Thanet Sands. 
From the fossils present it is judged that these beds were 
laid down near the mouths of rivers and streams. 

The Oldhaven and Blackheath Beds are of variable 
depth, their greatest thickness being 50 feet. In structure 
they consist of well-rounded pebbles almost entirely 
derived from flints eroded from the chalk, and they 
indicate the great extent of the denudation to which 
the chalk has been subjected and the violence of the 
action by which all angularities have been removed from 
the flints. At times these beds are found to be mixed 
with clay, sand, and fossils, forming a conglomerate. 
This deposit has also been carried into, and laid down in, a 
shallow sea by streams of varying current and power. 
Following upon the deposition of the foregoing beds a 
gradual depression took place in the elevation of the south- 
east portion of the country, when during unknown ages and 
beneath a deep and tranquil sea the London Clay was laid 
down to a depth of some 450 feet. Owing to the silting 
up of the sea-bed, aided by some terrestrial disturbances, 
the land again slowly rose and gradually the stiff clay was 
covered, first with a sandy clay, merging into a clayey sand, 
and finally into the sand composing the so-called Bagshot 
Beds, the last of the Eocene or Cainozoic formations. All 
these deposits have yielded abundantly a great variety of 
organic remains, not only of marine origin but also remains 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The damage to the houses caused by subsidence at various 
points along the line of railway is without doubt in a large 
measure due to the drainage of the water from the founda- 
tions. In some instances when settlements have occurred in 
adjacent property they have taken place immediately upon 
the completion of the work at the nearest section. At others 
very many months have elapsed before the damage to the 
property became pronounced. This difference may be 
accounted for in the following manner. Any failure in 
consolidating the soil round the tunnels or shafts must 
sooner or later cause a subsidence owing to the great 
pressure from the surrounding buildings. The first settle- 
ment would be attributable directly to this cause. If, how- 
ever, such subsidence was delayed water would unquestion- 
ably gain access to the cavity and in time a connexion 
would be formed along the course of the tunnel between 
water-bearing strata at different levels. Months, or even 
years, might be required to complete this, but as time passed 
the channels would increase in size by the action of 
the water. The first effect in this case would be to 
lower the level of the water at the higher point, when settle- 
ments would ensue from shrinkage. Afterwards when the 
channels had increased in size a further general settlement 
might probably ensue along the track of the flowing water. 
To this cause may probably be attributed the damage to the 
house property in Birkenhead in the case of the well-known 
subsidence of the ground following upon the making of the 
Mersey tannel. The vibrations caused by the passage of the 
trains would be likely to accelerate any such second 
settlements. It would be quite possible at this jancture for 
the channels to become biocked by the falling earth, when 

the water for a time might regain its former level until a 

fresh outlet was found, but such fluctuations of level would 
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both animal and vegetable carried down from the land by the 
great rivers. It was, indeed, the action of these rivers that 
did so much to fill, with the Tertiary deposits, the two great 
basins of London and Hampshire hollowed in the denuded 
chalk. The fossil remains indicate a moist warm climate 
almost sub-tropical in character. | 

The Oligocene system, the Miocene system, and the Pliocene 
system.—A great gap now intervenes in the geological record 
of the London Basin, and it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to give briefly and in proper sequence the events 
that produced the formations immediately following on the 
Tertiary deposits. Some attempt, however, may be made to 
give an outline of the Pliocene system. The great Ice Age con- 
verted northern Europe into one vast sheet of ice, hundreds, 
even thousands, of feet in thickness, the remains of which 
are still present in the Alps and the Pyrenees. The glaciers 
partially denuded and cut down the preceding formations, 
leaving upon their newly exposed surfaces materials derived 
from other, and often distant, sources, together with the 
moraine stuff, that mixed mass of clay, pieces of rock, and 
stones, called ‘' boulder clay,” pushed onward by the glaciers 
in their course. Not once only, but many times, was the 
land thus enveloped in this icy covering, while during the 
long but warm intervals that ensued the land in places again 
subsided beneath the water. It was then that vast icebergs, 
detached from colder regions, passed over and grounded 
upon the more elevated points of the land beneath the 
shallow seas thus formed. Many of the more yielding rocks 
were thus crushed or crumpled, while the melting icebergs 
deposited their loads of detritus upon the freshly exposed 
surfaces. 

Pust-glacial beds.—These as related to the London Basin 
may be said to consist of valley gravel, brick-earth, sand, 
loam, and clay. At the latter part of the-preceding age the 
south-east of Britain was connected with northern Europe. 
The Thames was then a broad and rushing river, thought by 
some to have been a tributary of the Khine. The volume of 
its water was swelled by melting glaciers or torrential rains, 
and in its course it carried down and ground or rounded the 
broken rocks, the flints, and the clay or the chalk torn 
from the various strata through which it cut its way. 
The several terraces of gravel, one above another, 
that line the valley show that the river itself under- 
went many changes, and as its volume decreased a 
deeper and narrower channel was cut in the centre of its 
former bed. The floods deposited upon the higher terraces 
the alluvium, the sand, and the clay that now cover them. 
In the London Basin the gravel spreads for miles on either 
side of the present stream, recording by the several deposits 
the varying strength and volume of the river. It is in 
these beds of river gravel, sand, brick-earth, &c., that the 
first traces of human existence are to be found, as evidenced 
by the presence of the flint implements and weapons with 
which men first fished, hunted, or fought. With them 
are found the bones of animals, some now extinct, though 
others are still represented. These, with man, spread to 
Britain from the north of Europe. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AT 
NAPLES AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 


On April 25th this Congress was inaugurated by the 
King and Queen of Italy in the historic Opera House of 
San Carlo. The President, Professor BACCELLI, welcomed 
the delegates who had been sent from every European 
country (except England), the Congressists who numbered 
some 1200, and the members of the League’s” adherents 
in Neapolitan society. He alluded to the King’s efforts 
during the cholera in 1884 and to his present visit to wage 
war against the phylloxera of human life.“ He explained 
the objects of the meeting and briefly reviewed the question 
of tuberculosis from Morgagni to Koch. The recent legis- 
lation and the prizes offered for the best-planned sanatorium 
were mentioned. He insisted that the mortality from tuber- 
culosis in Italy was less and more rapidly decreasing than 
in any other country in Europe, in spite of the number of 
cases attracted there by the climate, but trusted that the 
original example set in England would be eagerly followed by 
Italy in the providing of proper institutions for consumptives. 
The arrangements for the following days were on the lines 
of the British Medical Association’s meetings. 


mass of communications which covered all the old ground 
are taken the more original items. 

Professor LANNELONGUE explained his attempt to deduce 
results as to climate. He inoculated 150 guinea-pigs in the 
pleura with similar doses of tuberculous material. The 150 
were divided into three lots of equal weights and put to live 
under different climatic conditions, one lot being retained 
in the laboratory at Paris, the second lot being sent to 
Valmont in the country, and the third lot to the seaside at 
Grandes Dalles. The conditions other than climatic were 
rendered as similar as possible, the experiment lasting 11 
months. The mortality curve of the country lot was the 
highest from the start, the other two lots keeping level fora 
long time. Towards December the seaside curve rose and 
the laboratory curve had the best of it. A second ri- 
ment was marred by an accident to one of the lots, bat bere 
again the laboratory lot suffered least, and Professor Lanne- 
longue concluded that the equable temperature and the 
repose of the laboratory were the reasons. The greater 
thermometric variations of the country and the seaside were 
followed by rises in the mortality curves. An experiment on 
these lines if carried out with men instead of guinea-pigs 
might give definite information regarding the sites of 
sanatoria. 

Professor MENELLA pressed for legislation against the 
marriage of phthisical persons, since investigations proved 
the transmission of tuberculous toxin, and even of bacilli, 
by the placenta and semen. 

Dr. SANARELLI read a most suggestive paper on the 
Dangers of Infection in Railway Carriages, &c. He especially 
pointed to the wagons-lits and asked that there should be 
not merely a general disinfection of such vehicles but 
alterations in the material and arrangement of the upholstery 
so as to allow of daily cleansing. He asked for special 
carriages for consumptives. The model railway carriages 
now on view at Rome were mentioned. 

Dr. POSNER gave the result of 1300 necropsies in Virchow’s 
clinics, showing that of the tuberculous cases 30 per cent. 
had tuberculous disease of the genito-urinary organs. 

In the therapeutic section there was little new, iodoform 
being the favourite remedy, administered in every possible 
way. Professor Cervello had been expected to demonstrate his 
method of inhaling formic aldehyde. A proposal to abolish 
vaccination because of the risks of tuberculous infection 
received no support. 

Dr. GERMANO gave an interesting account of the facility 
with which fish, especially the carp tribe, could be rendered 
tuberculous by feeding them on the sputum of consumptives. 

Professor IRANZO had good reason to point out that the 
objects of the Congress would be more surely attained by 
the education of the public than by the passing of resolutions 
urging the Government to legislate on an infinity of pro- 
fessional whims. 

A section was specially devoted to the meeting of the 
Laryngological Society of Italy, numbering about 80 mem- 
bers. The convenience of visitors was consulted by the Pro 
Napoli Society—a permanent institution for giving gratis 
and correct information on every possible matter of interest 
to strangers. 

Professor MARAGLIANO received a tribute from his friends 
in the profession who presented him with an address and 
gold medal to mark his connexion with the anti-tuberculosis 
movement. 

During the week the municipality of Naples gave an 
at-home to congressists and the mayoralty provided a special 
evening at the opera. Many banquets took place. The 
arrangements for atrip in the bay to Capri on an ironclad 
and other steamers were as satisfactory as was the great day 
at the excavations at Pompeii, when over 1000 sat down to 
lunch in marquees erected on the site of the gladiatorial 
buildings. 

Sammer weather favoured the Congress and has advanced 
the buildings of the Exposition d'Hygiène. 

A volume of transactions of the Congress will be published 
shortly and may be obtained from the untiring honorary 
secretary, Professor A. Rubino, Naples. 


Sr. JOHN AMBULANCE AssocIATION.— Mr. Charles 
William Seccombe, L. R. C. P. Lond., N. R. C. S. Eng., of St. 
Austell, Cornwall, bas been made an honorary life member 
of the St. John Ambulance Association in recognition of his 
services as instructor anıl lecturer in connexion with the 
ambulance department of the Cornwall County Council 


From the | Technical Instruction Committee. 
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CONFERENCE ON MEDICAL ORGANISA- 
TION AT MANCHESTER. 


(Continued from p. 1308.) 


PUBLIC VACCINATORS. 

At the Conference in the afternoon session on May 2nd 
Dr. Ratcliff-Gaylard’s motion (printed in THE LANCET, 
May 5th, p. 1306)— 

That it is desirable that those who have the carry ing out of the pro- 
visions of the Vaccination Act should perform their duties in such a 
way as not to trench upon the interests of general practitioners, and 
that instructions to this effect be issued to public vaccinators— 
led to some debate. Dr. Ratcliff-Gaylard said that public 
vaccinators gave their patients to understand that they used 
asuperior kind of lymph. That had occurred in his practice 
more than once. 

Mr. VWOLSTENHOLME, in seconding the motion, said 
that he knew of two public vaccinators who had used 
blandishments and almost compulsion to get the opportunity 
of vaccinating children at public expense. They said that 
their lymph was Government lymph, that the vaccination 
would cost the patient nothing, and on one occasion that 
general practitioners had ceased to vaccinate. 

Dr. MAJOR GREENWOOD said that a serious charge had 
been made against a respectable body of men few of whom 
could be so mean and dishonest. He saw no necessity for 
thus fouling their own nest. 

Dr. S. WOODCOCK said that, it was almost impossible under 
the terms of the Act for anything to be done as Dr. Ratcliff- 
Gaylard suggested. Why did not medical men look after 
the children and vaccinate them before they were four 
montbs old? The public vaccinator was compelled to call 
and vaccinate such children as the parents were agreeable to 
submit to him. 60 per cent. of the children in Manchester 
were not vaccinated properly. Ina large union that he was 
acquainted with he had never heard of a complaint of any 
undue pressure being put on anybody by a public vaccinator. 
For them in that Conference to pass such a resolution as 


was proposed would be to assume that it was a common 


practice for public vaccinators to abuse their position under 
the Act under which they were obliged to discharge their 

ble duties. He considered that it would not only 
be unjust, but it would be ungenerous, for the Conference to 
pass such a motion. 

Dr. F. REES said that the resolution was inadequate because 
it did not sufficiently call attention to the grievances of the 
general practitioner with regard to the Vaccination Act. 

Dr. BRASSEY BRIERLEY said that it was a reckless charge 
and that no evidence had been brought forward. The accusa- 
tion ought to have been supported by the most direct and 


complete proof. 
The motion on being put to the vote was lost by 19 votes 
to 17. ‘ 


THE MIDWIVES BILL. 


On the third day of the Conference, Thursday, May 3rd, 
Mr. G. A. WRIGHT (Manchester) took the chair. 

Dr. GLOVER read a paper on Some Debated Points in 
Medical Politics” which will be found reported verbatim 
in THE LANCET of May 5th, 1900, p. 1306, at which point 
eur report of the proceedings stopped. 

Mr. G. H. BROADBENT (the Incorporated Medical Practi- 
tioners’ Association) said that the title of Dr. Glover’s paper 
was a misnomer. It was useless to talk of a Bill for the 
control of midwives and for remedying the difficulties which 
existed, because the Bill was simply for the furtherance and 
promotion of midwives, and as to their control and super- 
vision it was worth nothing at all and was altogether 
mythical. The object of the present legislation was to make 
the midwife an independent medical practitioner. He con- 
sidered that Dr. Glover ought to have given notice that his 
address was to be for the promotion of the Midwives Bill. 

Mr. R. H. WOLSTENHOLME (Salford) said that though the 
midwives existed as a fact they were not recognised as a 
legal class. The profession would not oppose the creation 
of midwifery nurses, but the Bill formed a new inferior class 
of medical practitioners from ignorant women who were one 
day to be at the washtub and the next were to be ecting as 
legalised medical practitioners. 

Dr. MAJOR GREENWOOD (the Poor-law Medical Officers’ 
Association) said that the great objection to the Bill was that 
these women would be made legal practitioners of midwifery. 
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The Local Government Board did not recognise midwives 
acting independently of medical men. If the Bill were 
passed the Local Government Board would be compelled to 
recognise the midwife to be a practitioner in midwifery. If 
the Bill were passed would the present happy agreement 
continue by which medical men saw cases with midwives? 
It might create a sort of conflict between the medical pro- 
fession and this new class of practitioner which would result 
in a deadlock and render the Bill unworkable. 

Dr. A. G. C. IRVINE (Birmingham and District General 
Medical Practitioners’ Union) said that many medical men 
held a view quite different to that expressed by many at that 
conference. Legislation on the subject of midwives was a 
certainty and could not be avoided. They were blind and 
foolish who tried to avert proper legislation, but the medical 
profession could not approve of the present Bill before 
Parliament. 

Dr. F. REES (Wigan and District Medical Guild) cordially 
agreed with every word that had fallen from Dr. Glover. It 
had been stated at that conference by some of the gentlemen 
present that whilst recognising the serious evils which existed 
they were not willing to have any legislation on the matter 
of registration of midwives. How was the Government to 
get rid of the evils which these gentlemen acknowledge to 
exist except by some sort of legislation? Some gentlemen 
said that they would not object to the Bill before Parliament if 
the midwives were called midwifery nurses, but the Govern- 
ment were simply defining a state of things that was really 
in existence. The midwives in practice now were women 
who were engaged to attend continements and if anything 
went wrong a medical man was called in to help. There 
were members of that conference who would be perfectly 
willing to see all women removed from attendance on mid- 
wifery cases (cries of ‘‘ Certainly”) and their places taken 
by medical men who would strive to make a living, if that 
were possible, from the low fees paid to midwives. He had a 
higher opinion of the conduct of the medical profession than 
to desire such a state of things. 

Dr. GLOVER said that Mr. Broadbent considered the title 
of his (Dr. Glover’s) paper to be a misnomer and expressed 
the opinion that the proposed supervision of the midwives 
was nothing at all—in fact, merely mythical. That was, to 
say the least, scarcely complimentary to the Midwives Board. 
It would be to the ultimate advantage of the profession 
if gentlemen would treat governing bodies with more 
respect, and he must deny that Mr. Broadbent’s remark was 
either correct or proper, because the supervision of the 
midwives would be very real. If the midwi'e disobeyed 
the orders and regulations of the Midwives Board she would 
be taken off the list and prevented from following ber work, 
which would be a greater punishment than merely fining 
her 10s. Mr. Broadbent objected to the definition of midwife 
and he (the speaker) personally could not understand the 
definition; he did not know any member of the General 
Medical Council who was satisfied with it; it was therefore 
to be the subject of discussion with the Government. 

Mr. BROADBENT said it was not a Government measure, 
and was proceeding to refer to a letter which he had received 
from the Leader of the House of Commons when the 
chairman directed Dr. Glover to proceed. 

Dr. GLOVER, continuing, said that in regard to its being 
a Government measure it must be remembered that the 
Lord President of the Council was in communication with 
the Government on the subject. It had practically become 
a Government measure either actually or potentially. It 
certainly was not correct to say that it was not a Govern- 
ment measure. The Government had said to the promoters of 
the Bill, ‘‘ You satisfy the General Medical Council and then 
we will consider the matter.” The Government had assumed 
that on the main points the General Medical Council had been 
satisfied, and on any points in which the Council should 
fail to be satisfied the support of the Government would be 
withdrawn. Mr. Broadbent with a sweeping style which did 
not commend itself to accuracy, said that all the safeguards 
in the Bill were mythical, but he (Dr. Glover) must deny that 
there was any justification for such aremark. The difference 
of opinion between them and the Government was that they 
wanted inserted in the Bill literally that when a midwife 
got into a difficulty she was to send for a medical man, 
and to that the Government replied, ‘‘ You have the 
whole matter in your own hands already, you are to 
make the regulations.” (Cries of No, no.“) Replying 
to this interruption Dr. Glover said that they must allow 
him to know about the matter, for he had spent half 
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an hour in consultation with the Solicitor-General and was 
speaking from actual personal experience. The Govern- 
ment said, when told what they wanted in the Bill, that the 
medical profession were empowered by the Bill to make all 
the rules in regard to the matter and that it was entirely in 
the hands of the General Medical Council; therefore Mr. 
Broadbent and his friends might go on denying the fact till 
the end of time, but it would not alter matters. Mr. 
Wolstenholme had said that the midwives did not exist as a 
legal class, but was there any gentleman present there who 
would take a midwife into a court of law and say that she 
was using an illegal title? Was there any gentleman there 
who would deny that a midwife had been able to recover 
her fee in a court of law? 

Mr. R. B. ANDERSON (the Corporate and Medical Reform 
Association, Limited) said that he was surprised at the 
question: a midwife could not recover her fee in a court of 
law. 

Dr. BRASSEY BRIERLEY (Manchester Medico-Ethical Asso- 
ciation) said that in that district a midwife had thus 
recovered her fees. $ 

Dr. GLOVER, continuing, said that he challenged Mr. 
Anderson to prove the correctness of his contradiction. He 
(the speaker) had taken legal advice on the matter and had 
been informed that the services of a midwife had been reco- 
gnised in a divisional court as quasi-medical or surgical. 
[Dr. GLOVER was bere subjected to considerable interruption 
which did not subside till Mr. R. B. ANDERSON had replied 
in the affirmative to the question, Did he consider that a 
midwife was liable to prosecution under Section XL. of the 
Medical Acts? Dr. GLOVER having been called upon by the 
audience to Go on” and Never mind Mr. Anderson,” con- 
tinued his reply.] What was the use, he said, of the General 
Medical Council trying to raise the profession if Parliament 
was to be told that medical men in large numbers were 
to be found willing to attend midwifery cases at 5s. 6d.? 
(A voice: It was not true.”) He agreed with the 
gentleman, though perhaps the point had been made in a 
somewhat monosyllabic manner, and he put it to the 
meeting whether he was not supporting the dignity of the 
profession in that matter. It was not until the Bill came 
forward that it became a crime to recognise a midwife. He 
himself thought that the best term to use was ‘‘ midwifery 
nurses,” but it was impracticable to urge that; it was not 
even within the power of Parliament to obliterate the word 
‘ midwife” from their language, and that was a commcn-sense 
view of the matter. His friend and neighbour (Dr. Major 
Greenwood) objected to the midwife being raised to the 
position of a medical practitioner, but the Bill said 
specifically that she was not to be placed in that position. 
In answer to Dr. GREENWOOD Dr. GLOVER said that he 
considered that the Obstetrical Society in labeling their 
documents as diplomas did very wrong and he voted for 
that to be stopped. Last year he voted that the General 
Medical Council should withdraw their recognition of the 
present document issued by the Obstetrical Society, but he 
would not be a party to accusing men like Sir Jobn Williams, 
Dr. C. J. Qullingworth, and Dr. F. H. Champneys of being 
guilty of infamous conduct in a professional respect. Such 
a charge would only bring the General Medical Council into 
ridicule. 

Mr. BROADBENT asked if poorer men were wanted. 

The CHAIRMAN interposed with tbe remark that Mr. 
Broadbent should not have said such a thing and considered 
that it was an improper remark. 

Dr. GLOVER, continuing, said that Dr. Major Greenwood 
feared that if Parliament passed the Bill the friendly 
assistance granted to the midwife by medical men would be 
withheld, but he, Dr. Glover, did not believe that. Perhaps 
one or two might consider it their duty to act in that 
manner; he did not think that that would be the general 
action of the medical profession. 


MEDICAL ORGANISATION. 

Dr. E. JEPSON (Durham) read a paper on Medical Organisa- 
tion in which he advocated the organisation of the medical 
profession into a number of unions or guilds throughout the 
country from which provincial councils could be chosen on 
the same lines as the National Union of Teachers. These 
councils would then work through the Council of the British 
Medical Association. He suggested that members should 
attend in force the Ipswich meeting of the British Medical 
Asscciation and demand a handsome annual grant for three 
years towards the complete organisation of the profession. 


Dr. Jepson concluded by pointing out that a small annual 
registration free from medical men would produce sufficient 
to secure that two representatives should be sent to the 
House of Commons to support the interests of the medical 
profession. 

Dr. S. CRAWSHAW (Ashton-under-Lyne), honorary secretary 
to the conference, moved the following :— 

That in the opinion of this conference no scheme of medical organi 
sation can be considered satisfactory unless it provides the following 
ar i :— 

l. Local or district associations formed wholly or partly for the 
discussion of medico-ethical or medico-political topics, to which all 
practitioners in the locality shall have the right to belong, such 
associations to be formed for this purpose where not already existing. 

2. An annual conference of delegates from these associations, at which 
conference only medicu-ethical and medico-political topics shall be 
discussed. 

3. A central executive committee which shall be nominated and 
elected by the local associations, every member to retire annually, but 
to be eligible for re-election. 


Dr. T. W. HiME (Bradford and West Riding Medical 
Union) suggested that instead of ‘‘all practitioners” the 
words should read, all registered medical practitioners of 
good repute,” otherwise the wording was so general that tLe 
untidy, dirty, and drunken women of whom they had been 
speaking would have the right to belong. 

Mr. J. S. WHITAKER (the Incorporated Medical Practi- 
tioners’ Association of Great Yarmouth) said tbat every 
registered practitioner prepared to conform to the rules of an 
association should have the right to belong, otherwise they 
drifted into local jealousies and dislikes. 

Dr. S. WALKER (North of England Branch of the British 
Medical Association) said that the object should be to bring 
the black sheep into the fold. If these small societies were 
formed in every town and district so that the local intelli- 
gence of the practitioners was best able to be brought into 
force they would have a better organisation of the pro- 
fession. He considered that the real work would be done 
by the little local associations. 

Mr. R. B. ANDERSON suggested an addition to tke resolu- 
tions of a paragraph dealing with a well-considered platform 
of common objects and methods. 

Mr. WHITAKER opposed this addition. The mass of the 
practitioners must say what they want and let the central 
organisation carry out their dictates. 

Dr. A. B. RITCHIE (Lancashire and Cheshire Branch of 
the British Medical Association) said that the organisation 
should be grafted on to the British Medical Association. 

Dr. MAJOR GREENWOOD said that smallness of size in 
societies in regard to ethical questions was not satisfactory, 
because the ethical conduct of members was not a subject 
for decision by small associations. 

After further discussion Dr. CRAWSHAW’S motion was 
carried in the following form :— 


That in the opinion of this conference no scheme of medical organisa- 
tion can be considered satisfactory unless it provides the following 
machinery :— 

1. Local or district assoctations formed wholly or partly for the dis- 
cussion of medico-ethical or medico-political topics, to which all 
registered medical practitioners in the locality who agree to conform 
to the rules of such associations sball have the right to belong, such 
associations to be formed for this purpose where not already existing. 

2. An annual conference of delegates from these associations, At 
which conference only medico-ethical and medico-political topics shall 
be discussed and voted on. 

3. A central executive committee which shall be nominated and 
elected by the local associations for a period of three years, one-third 
of such committee to retire annually and be ineligible for re-election 
for one year. 

Dr. ALFRED Cox (Gateshead) brought forward the follow- 
ing motion :— 

That this conference is of opinion (1) that the pressing need in 
medical organisation is concentration; (2) that the multiplication of 
associations other than those purely local is to be deprecated; (3) that 
the size, position, and wealth of the British Medical Association make 
it the most suitable national medical organſeation; and (4) that the 
efforts of all medico-ethical and similar associations and of the confer- 
ence should be directed to the conversion of the British Medical 
Association into an energetic body really representative of the pro- 
fession. 

He said thatthe British Medical Association was a played-out 
body as far as medico-cthical matters were concerned. They 
felt strongly that in the past their energies had been dissi- 
pated by forming many associations all with practically 
similar objects, and it seemed to him foolish not to use the 
accumulated funds of the British Medical Association. 
The British Medical Association bad lasted 60 odd years 
and it had attained a position of importance which 
enabled it to go to Parliament and the Govern- 
ment with more or less responsibility, chiefly less. Most 
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practitioners making a comfortable living did not care 
a straw about these things, but every man should join his 
branch of the British Medical Association ; the constitution 
of that body should be altered and the funds secured by 
“collaring the British Medical Association. 

Dr. BRASSEY BRIERLEY said that on the council of the 
British Medical Association he had received support not from 
the general practitioners there but from the consultants. 
The branches should pay the men they sent up to the council 
and could then demand that they did the work they were 
deputed to perform. He deprecated the high falutin’ ” 
fashion of talking adopted by Dr. Cox. 

Dr. HIME said that he oould not ask his society to accept 
the view that their whole duty was the conversion of the 
British Medical Association. 

Dr. R. E. HOWELL (Middlesbrough and District Medical 
Society) said that the plan would necessitate every member 
of the medical profession becoming a member of the British 
Medical Association, which was an excellent idea, but there 
might be men who objected to that. 

oH motion was put to the vote and declared 
carried. 


The fin al session of the conference was held on the after- 
noon of May 3rd, when Mr. GEORGE JACKSON (Plymouth) 
occupied the chair. 

Mr. T. GARRETT HORDER (Cardiff) read a paper on the 
British Medical Association from a General Practitioner’s 
Point of View, in which he urged that the association in 
question did not possess that power which it ought to and 
that it had failed to support the interests of the profession. 
Its financial condition was in a most satisfactory position, 
but it failed to support and defend the rights of the general 
practitioner. Mr. Horder then proceeded to discuss in 
detail the constitution of the council of the British Medical 
Association. In his opinion no reform would ever be brought 
about in the council unless the branches themselves elected 
men who were in favour of such reforms. He considered that 
the term of office of councillors should be limited. He advo- 
cated the redistribution of branches, limitation of office to a 
certain period of all officials, and an alteration in the mode 
of voting. Before Mr. Horder resumed his seat after having 
read his paper he said that they had felt disappointed, not to 
say hurt, that some further definite action had not been 
proposed by Dr. Glover, the chairman of the Medical Aid 
Association Committee for the General Medical Council, 
after having passed the resolution with regard to medical 
aid associations disapproving of those bodies touting for 
patients. Ten months had passed since that resolution had 
been declared to be otherwise than a pious opinion, but they 
were at the present time just in the same position as they 
were then. 

Dr. MAJOR GREENWOOD discussed the guestion of the 
size of the branches of the British Medical Association and 
declared that general practitioners were not so systemati- 
cally kept down as described, and there was no attempt 
made to put hospital men with appointments before practi- 
tioners, though undoubtedly practitioners had a tendency to 
bow the knee before consultants. 

Dr. Cox said that the voting in the branches should be 
through the post and it was ridiculous to propose important 
resolutions at annual meetings attended as they were at the 
present time and they must have proxy voting. Men must 
be sent to vote in a certain way and must give an account 
of their stewardship. 

Mr. WHITAKER said that as to the size of the branches 
each part of the country must work out its own salvation. 
To attempt to reform the whole constitution of the British 
Medical Association was a business that it was useless to 
undertake. 

Dr. RITCHIE said that he could see no insurmountable 
difficulty in transforming the British Medical Association. 

Dr. GLOVER said that he thought the General Medical 
Council had passed a resolution which had met with the 
general support and approval of the profession with 

. is to touting by medical aid associations, and he 
believed that he spoke the mind of his colleagues when 
he said that the Council was quite prepared to give 
practical effect to the resolution they had passed last 
year as soon as they had an actual case before them. 
Did Mr. Garrett Horder or any other member present 
there really expect that the Council should act without 
an actual and concrete case before them? The law of 
the land was that if a man committed a murder he was to 
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be hanged, but surely Mr. Horder would agree that the man 
must commit the murder first and then the case must be 
proved before the man was hanged. There was no one but 
would admit that these two preliminary steps were at least 
necessary, and if Mr. Horder would present a case be would 
promise him the attention of the Council in accordance with 
its resolution that was passed last year. 

Dr. HIME declared that Dr. Glover had made a perfectly 
charming answer and nobody was disappointed in the least. 
In the British Medical Association there was a system of 
election of the same set from generation to generation and 
the government was too much from headquarters. 

Dr. BRAsSEY BRIERLEY said that the funds of the 
association were their own money and they must use them. 
It had been decided that the council of the association 
was bound to carry out the resolutions of the annual general 
meeting. The association was a limited liability company 
and the council was an illegally constituted body. If the 
annual meeting chose to elect the council it could do sọ as 
the directors of the company. 

Mr. GARRETT HORDER said the time had come for the 
redistribution of the branches of the association. In regard 
to the General Medical Council it had given warning that it 
disapproved of touting by medical associations, ana it was 
not reasonable of Dr. Glover to say, Send up a concrete 
case,” because he (Mr. Horder) was certainly not going to 
send up the names of medical men in Cardiff who were 
connected with medical aid associations and render himself 
liable to action for libel. 

The CHAIRMAN suggested that this might be done by some 
association and the discussion closed. 


THE CONCILIATION BOARD. 


Dr. A. Cox said that he asked the conference to approve of 
the general principle of a conciliation board chiefly on the 
grounds that such a board could not do any harm. He had 
heard no reason adduced why they should not have this 
board. They had not been told of any other method by 
which they would get better terms from the friendly 
societies. In regard to the appointment of the representatives 
it was suggested that the British Medical Association should 
appoint a committee to confer with the friendly societies, 
and if the council of the British Medical Association could 
not do it he asked who could ? 

Mr, BROADBENT suggested the conference they were 
attending. 

Dr. Cox said that the conference could not do it because 
it had not enough influence. Dr. Oox concluded with the 
following motion :— 

That this conference approves of the general principle of a concilia- 
tion board on the understanding that the findings of such a board are 
not necessarily binding on the profession and request the council of 
the British Medical Association to appoint a small committee to confer 


with the representatives of the friendly societies for the purpose of 
drawing up a scheme for the formation ot such a board. 


Mr. WHITAKRR seconded the motion and, in reply to 
Mr. Broadbent's suggestion that that conference should 
appoint the committee, said that the conference represented 
nobody but a small number of societies scattered throughout 
the country. He did not consider that they ought to adopt 
an impracticable non possumus attitude on all public 
questions. 

Dr. W. GRAHAM moved as an amendment :— 

That this conference deems it undesirable to encourage contract 
practice and furthermore declares that if any proposed representative 
conciliation board re club practice be constituted it should be elected 
from general practitioners. 

Mr. BROADBENT seconded this amendment. 

Dr. RATCLIFF-GAYLARD objected toa conciliation board. 
No one had a right to ask medical men to go and try to 
conciliate the friendly societies. Club practices existed for 
the good of friendly societies, not for the benefit of the 
medical men. Medical men were not averse to having a con- 
ference, but they were averse to anything like a conciliation 
board. 

Dr. F. REES pointed out that the General Medical Council 
was independent of the practitioners and ought not to 
legislate on this matter. They did not object to a con- 
ference between real bond file representatives of the general 
practitioners and the friendly societies. 

Mr. WOLSTENHOLME said that the friendly societies con- 
tended that it would bea semi-legal board to settle finally 
the questions between the societies and the medical men, with 
the acceptance on the part of medical men that they gave up 
their contention for a wage limit. 
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Dr. A. B RITCHIE said that the easiest way to find out 
what the friendly societies proposals were was to ask the 
British Medical Association to get the information for them. 
Gentlemen at that conference had spoken in ignorance of 
the efforts that had been made to get these details, of the 
long correspondence that had taken place to find out what 
this conciliation board really meant. The practical outcome 
was that it had been found that the only way to infiuence 
the friendly societies was to go to the men at the head of 
affairs. These societies must be worked from the top and not 
from the bottom. 

Dr. HIME said that to talk of their going to consult the 
friendly societies in the vague way proposed was to bring 
that conference into contempt. He asked what was meant 
by a conciliation board. Whom were they to conciliate and 
what or about what was the conciliation to be? 

The CHAIRMAN then put Dr. W. Graham's amendment to 
the meeting and declared it carried. 

Dr. A. Cox explained to the conference that it was per- 
fectly well understood that any conciliation board or what- 
ever they cared to call it would not have the power to bind 
the profession. 


Mr. WOLSTENHOLMB said that he had seen it stated in 
the medical papers that the board was to be a quasi-legal 
conference. 

Mr. GARRETT HORDER said that the men to meet the 
friendly societies were those who had clubs. He considered 
that the members of the General Medical Council who bad 
met the members of the friendly societies had given the 
whole case of the professi n away. The members of the 
friendly societies laid it down distinctly and the members 
of the General Medical Council agreed that a wage-limit 
should never be discussed at the conciliation board. 

Dr. RATCLIFF-GAYLARD proposed the following amend- 
ment :— 

That whilst in the opinion of this conference the proposed concilia- 
tion board is unnecessary it will welcome a conference for the purpose 


of finding some means of agreement. The members of such confer- 
ence shall be general medical practitioners in actual practice. 


This was put to the meeting by the CHAIRMAN and carried 
as was also the following addition proposed by Mr. 
WHITAKER :— 


And that it be referred to the Provisional Committee of this con- 
ference to consider how this resolution can be carried into effect. 


Mr. WOLSTENHOLME made the following propositions 
which were carried :— 


That the conference appoint a Provisional Committee to carry out 
its decisions. 


That this Provisional Committee be instructed as follows: — 1. To la 
the resolution on medical organisation before the Council of the British 
Medical Association aud request them to organise a permanent medico- 

litical and medico-ethical department on the lines therein described. 

Failing success, to formulate rules for the formation of an entirely 
new organisation on the lines described in that resolution and to 
submit the same next year to a conference similar to the present one 
for consideration and adoption. 


The following were appointed members of the Provisional 
Committee with power to add to their number: R. H. 
Wolstenholme, S. Crawshaw, A. Cox, G. H. Broadbent, T. 
Garrett Horder, A. B. Ritchie, J. 8. Whitaker, T. W. Hime, 
G. A. Wright, G. Jackson, L. Browne, M. Greenwood, J. A. 
Macdonald, A. G. C. Irvine, H. E. Dixey, W. A. Carline, E. 
Jepson, F. Rees, R. R. Rentoul, T. M. Dolan, J. Ratcliff- 
Gaylard, and W. M. Smitb. 


The proceedings of the conference then terminated. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S CONVERSAZIONE. 


Ir the exhibition held annually in the rooms of the Royal 
Society at Burlington House may be taken as in a measure 
an index of a year’s scientific work then the record of the 
past year must be of the dullest possible description. At 
any rate, it bas admitted of no very striking demonstration 
judging from the very meagre and almost colourless character 
of the exhibits brought before the visitors on the occasion 
of the conversazione held on Wednesday last. Most of 
the subjects illustrated in experiments or otherwise, had 
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indeed been demonstrated on previous occasions, while 
others were quite familiar. 

Mr. SHENSTONE'S demonstration of the ‘‘ workability” 
of silica in the oxy-hydrogen e 2 attracted, perhaps, 
most interest. He showed several forms of apparatus con- 
structed of vitreous silica, including a long tube for use with 
a platinum thermometer, a mercury thermometer, bulbs 
and stems for thermometers, a Geissler tube, a small 
distilling tube and rods, and tubes of various sizes for 
various purposes. The fused silica presents exactly the 
ap nce of blown glass, but of course its melting 
point is infinitely higher. Mr. H. B. HARTLEY, with 
whom was Mr. H. L. BowMAN, M.A., gave a very 
interesting demonstration of the properties of crystals 
yielding doubly-refracting liquids on fusion. Hence 
the term liquid crystals.” Certain crystalline organic 
compounds have been found to give, on melting, liquids 
possessing the properties of double refraction and dichroism 
even under conditions wherein a state of strain is impossible. 
When these an-isotropic liquids are further heated they 
change at definite temperatures of transition into o 
isotropic liquids. The intermediate bodies have been 
called liquid crystals” because while the evidence 
of their elasticity, viscosity, and dielectric capacity 
shows them to be undoubtedly liquids, yet like crystals 
they possess both double refraction and dichroism. 
A very successful demonstration was given in which the 
physical changes indicated as taking place on a mic 
slide were projected by means of the electric lantern and 
microscope upon a screen. In the next room a clock was 
shown under control at some distance by wireless tele- 
graphy or Hertzian waves. The exhibit is the invention 
of Mr. Isaac H. Storey, and it consists of a receiving instru- 
ment with a coherer attached to the clock. A transmitting 
instrument in another part of the room sets up the waves 
which actuate the movement of the hands of the clock 
which are under complete control. Of course there are no 
wires or tubes intervening and the demonstration was 
very instructive in showing how movement could be 
excited without any visible means of communication. 
The exhibitor, Mr. RICHARD KBpER, F. G. S., suggests 
a system of synchronising clocks in this way from a 
central clock keeping standard time and also the guiding of 
boats or torpedoes. Mr. WIMSHURST, F.R.S., showed a 
powerful influence machine constructed with 12 plates of 
vulcanite which is suitable in size, durability, and efficiency 
for either screen or photographic work in the hospital or on 
the battle-field. 

A beautiful collection of examples of leadless glazed ware 
was shown by Professor T. E. THORPE. We may point out 
that more than a year ago we invited the medical profession 
to inspect in THE LANCET Laboratory similar examples 
of leadless glazed ware which had been carefully tested 
by our Commissioners with results which, as regards 
lead, were quite negative. Despite the hostile criticism 
which our inquiry provoked we now find all the 
leading pottery manufacturers sending specimens of 
leadless glaze to the Royal Society Conversazione as 
examples of what can be done without the use of lead at 
all. Amongst the prettiest experiments, though not con- 
ducted on a very large or striking scale, were those by 
Professor MINCHIN in which he showed the flasheg induced 
in a helion tube by Hertzian waves. 

Some amusing experiments were shown by Professor 
SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, in which be reversed the De la 
Rue’s experiment, employing a floating magnet instead of a 
floating battery. A complete outfit of instruments for the 
use Of travellers desirous of making anthropometric obser- 
vations on native races or on the inhabitants of any special 
locality whether at home or abroad formed the interesting 
exhibit of Dr. J. G. Garson. By taking impressions 
of the lines on the thumb the identity of a person 
could be established and thus an interesting system could 
be set up by means of which the identification of criminals 
could be established. Dr. PATRICK MANSON showed an 
excellent series of microscopical mounts of longitudinal 
sections of filariated mosquitoes, showing that filaria 
nocturna, like thé malaria parasite, leaves its mosquito 
host via the proboscis. The insects were killed about three 
weeks after feeding on a girl in whose blood embryo filariz 
abounded. In insects similarly fed and subsequently killed 
at serial intervals and sectioned” the passage of the filaria 
from the stomach to the thoracic muscles and their develop- 
ment there could readily be followed. The sections under the 
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microscopes (by Baker, Holborn) showed that when develop- 
nent is completed, in about 16 days, the filaria quits the 
thorax and becomes lodged in the head of the insect below 
the cephalic ganglia, whence it passes into the proboscis. 
lt does not enter by the salivary duct, as is the case with the 
malaria parasite, but breaks through the base of the 
proboscis, passing along the upper surface of the labium 
between this organ and the hypo-pharynx. It is to be pre- 
mmed that when the mosquito next attacks man the filaria 
eaters by the wound made by the stilette. 

There were several other exhibits of minor interest or 
er interest at all from the medical point of view. 
It should be added, however, that Sir ANDREW NOBLE, 
EO. B., gave an electric lantern demonstration on modern 
explosives which illustrated the effects chiefly of erosion in 
guns and the resulta of experiments made with the object 
of minimising this erosion. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW ZEALAND 
BRANCH OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


As mentioned at length in our columns last week! the 
Branch met at Christchurch, New Zealand, on Monday, 
Feb. 19th, the principal events of which day were the recep- 
tion of the annual report, the election of officers, and the 
delivery of the Presidential Address by Dr. WALTER 
THOMAS. 


On Tuesday, Feb. 20th, Dr. MASON and Dr. MARTIN read 
papers on Oancer.—In the discussion Mr. P. CONNOLLY said 
that, speaking from memory, he did not think there had been 
s many cases of cancer within the last five years as before 
that time, decidedly not as regards cancer of the breast. He 
bad excised a tumour from the breast of an elderly woman, 
but it recurred in three months ; he then performed a second 
more extensive operation, and on her death, 13 years after- 
wards, there was no trace of disease on that side, but the 
opposite side was a mass of cancerous tissue.—Dr. D. 
CoLguHouN said that the death-rate from cancer was con- 
siderably higher in the colonies than in England, although 
the general death-rate was higher in England than in the 
colonies.—Dr. Scott, Dr. H. O. BARCLAT, and Dr. W. 
Thou As also took part in the discussion. 

In the evening Mr. MORTON ANDERSON read a paper by 
Mr. MARTINDALE KENDALL on Atropine in Ophthalmo- 
logy.— Dr. L. S. MANNING, Mr. E. P. S. GANE, Mr. MORTON 
ANDERSON, and Dr. G. R. SAUNDERS joined in the discussion, 
the general preference being for homatropine rather than 
atropine.—Dr. SAUNDERS read a paper on Empyema of the 
Antrum of Highmore.—In the discussion Dr. ScoTT said that 
cases of empyema of the antrum were much more common 
than was generally supposed. For opening the antrum he 
used Curtis’s nasal trephine in connexion with a dental 
engine.—Dr. MASON said that he had had to wash out the 
antram many times; he preferred to enter it by extracting a 
tooth.—Mr. CONNOLLY, Dr. MANNING, Dr. J. P. FRENCLEY, 
and Mr. MORTON ANDERSON also made remarks. 

On Wednesday morning, Feb. 21st, Dr. COLQUHOUN read a 
paper on Diseases Requiring Institutional Treatment, includ- 
ing under this heading inebriety, epilepsy, and phthisis. 
Inebriety, he said, was a disease to be ranked with epilepsy 
and other obscure diseases of the cerebral nerve centres. In 
the institutional treatment of it some classification would 
have to be adopted, and a line should, if possible, be drawn 
between the criminal and non-criminal sections of the popula- 
tion. To send an habitual drankard to gaol was unreasonable 
and tended to increase the evil; it ought to be a magistrate’s 
duty to send such a person to be detained in a properly con- 
stituted home for not less than 12 months. In case of relapse 
there should be a gradually increasing scale of committal. 
The present public asylums for lunatics might be utilised for 
the homes to be established, and a suitable staff for nursing 
and governing purposes would require to be provided. For 
the non-criminal classes separate homes should be provided 
in each provincial centre and each inmate should regularly 
do some work and have regular physical and mental exercise. 

question of cost perhaps stood in the way of the 
on of such a system, and perhaps a vague fear 
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prevailed that the liberty of the subject would be imperilled. 
The chief obstacle was the inertia of the public and 
their representatives. Dealing with epilepsy Dr. Colquhoun 
said that it was a form of suffering in many respects 
analogous to inebriety, and in New Zealand there were 
1 a thousand epileptics. In Holland the State 
undertaken the duty of looking after these unfor- 
tunates, and in England and America private benevolence 
had provided for some of them and wherever homes had 
been founded they had been remarkably successful. Homes 
for epileptics should differ from inebriate establishments as 
being wholly places of voluntary retreat, and as farm and 
garden work had been found most suitable for epileptics the 
site for such homes would naturally be chosen in the country. 
Ordinary hospital treatment had been tried in connexion with 
consumptives and had not proved satisfactory, therefore 
special institutions were advocated. In the chronic stages 
of established disease and in its earlier stages they wanted 
for the patients conditions the opposite of those to be found 
in ordinary hospitals. The rule for many years—‘‘live in 
the open air ”—had resulted in many brilliant successes and 
as many lamentable failures. What was wanted for patients 
was pure air night and day, good food regularly admini- 
stered, and careful personal supervision of each case. In 
each provincial district, he suggested, a beginning should be 
made with a small cottage hospital for the treatment of con- 
sumption; the sites should be sunny, dry, and far enough away 
from the large towns to secure pure air and quietness with 
sufficient ground for exercise, planted with trees to secure 
shelter from prevailing winds. A special medical officer 
should be appointed whose whole time should be devoted to 
the patients and the governing of the institution. The patients 
should be subject to ordinary hospital rules and should be 
of the class of people to whom the State grants hospital aid. 
No doubt there were localities in the colony more favourable 
than others for consumptives, and it had been asserted that 
the future sanatoria should be in these favourable places. 
His own experience was that at first, at least, they should 
make use to the utmost of the climate at their doors. He 
did not think there was any part of New Zealand unsuited 
for the treatment of consumption. The greater number of 
cases occurred in towns, and institutions could be established 
and kept up at less cost in the vicinity of the cities.—Dr. 
Scott, Dr. SAUNDERS, Dr. TrRUBY KING, Dr. BARCLAY, 
Dr. A. F. J. MICKLE, and Dr. THOMAS took part in the 
subsequent discussion. 
In the afternoon Dr. J. IRVING read a paper on Tuber- 
culosis.—Dr. MICKLE moved and Dr. MASON seconded the 
following motion :— 


That the Association take such steps as may be desirable to endeavour 
to have a New Zealand Branch of the National Association for the 
Prevention of Consumption and other Tuberculous Diseases established 
in the colony. 


Dr. COLQUHOUN, Dr. MARTIN, Mr. CONNOLLY, Dr. TRUBY 
KING, and Mr. GANB, also took part in the discussion.—Dr. 
MASON read a paper on Direct Medication of the Lungs in 
Tuberculosis.— Mr. MORTON ANDERSON said that he was 
quite against the use of inhalers. He thought that patients 
took creosote most readily ina pill formed of fresh bread, 
and in many cases after the administration of tbis drug 
he had known the appetite to increase.—Dr. MICKLE, 
Dr. CoLQUHOUN, and Dr. J. IRVING also joined in the 
discussion. 

The annual dinner was held in the evening. 

On Thursday, Feb. 22nd, the Canterbury Jockey Club’s 
summer meeting took place. In the evening Mr. W. H. 
OVENDEN gave a Demonstration of the X Rays. 

On Friday, Feb. 23rd, in the morning a report was pre- 
sented by the sub-committee on tuberculosis and some other 
diseases recommending (1) that each section of the Branch 
should try to get its own local authorities to take in hand 
the manner of checking tuberculosis on the lines adopted 
by such municipalities as Glasgow, Berlin, &c.; (2) that 
this Branch of the Association agrees to use all means 
in its power to secure State help in the treatment of 
inebriety, epilepsy, and consumption by the establish- 
ment of suitable homes; (3) that there should be included 
in the school curriculum of every child instruction 
in the simpler and more essential requirements of healthy 
living; (4) that a deputation be appointed to wait on the 
Premier to bring the opinions of the Branch before him; and 
(5) that the papers read by Dr. J. Irving and Dr. Colquhoun 
be published. The report was adopted and a deputation of 
four members was appointed.—Dr. TRUBY KING read a paper 
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on Certain Questions in Relation to Persons Suffering from | was 19:0 per 1000, while it averaged 20:0 in the 32 pro- 


Mental Diseases.— Dr. Scott, Dr. J. IRVING, Dr. COLQUHOUN, 
Dr. YOUNG, Dr. MEKLE, and Dr. THOMAS discussed the 


paper. 

In the afternoon Dr. J. IRVING read a paper on Vaccina- 
tion, which was subsequently discussed by Mr. CONNOLLY, 
Dr. MICKLE, Dr. Mason, and Dr. GRAHAM CAMPBELL. 

In the evening Dr. Scott and Dr. MASON each read a 
paper on Public Health. They considered that the time 

come for a consolidation of all the various Acts that 
had been passed since the adoption of the Public Health 
Act of 1876. It was suggested that something of the nature 
of what had been done by Victoria should be adopted 
in New Zealand. The Pablic Health Act of Victoria pro- 
vided a Central Board of Health, consisting of a chairman 
(permanent head of department), medical inspector, and 
seven members elected for three years by groups of 
municipal councils. These members were paid travelling 
expenses and one or two guineas for each attendance. It was 
provided that they should appoint a medical inspector, who 
should be an expert in sanitary science and should receive an 
annual salary of not less than £1000, an engineering 
inspector, a secretary, and such other inspectors, health 
officers, clerks, and officers as might be deemed necessary. 
The appointment of a medical officer of health was incumbent 
on each local board at a salary of not less than £10 per 
annum. Dr. Scott said that medical officers of health in 
New Zealand were required under penalty to send in reports 
of infectious diseases occurring in their practices, but in the 
country districts with which he was acquainted the reports 
were shelved or destroyed, no records were filed, no action 
was taken in the matter of inspection, investigation, or 
attempt at prevention of the spread of diseases, no 
tabulated annual report was furnished to the central 
board, the Public Morgues Act of 1886 was a 
dead letter, and nearly all of the sanitary provisions 
with which sanitarians were acquainted were in abeyance. 
A department of public health was required, with permanent 
officers, including chief medical officer, engineer and 
surveyor, and one medical officer of health in each of the 
large centres, who should not be permitted to engage in 
private practice, but who might be pathologist, general in- 
vestigator in medico-legal matters, and supervising officer 
over the rural medical officers. A diploma in sanitary 
science should be possessed by this officer. No local board 
should have a district of less area than a county. Every 
rural local board should be required to appoint a medical 
officer and inspector of nuisances, subject to the approval 
and holding office during the pleasure of the Central Board. 
Dr. Mason suggested that the Conference should pass a 
motion empowering the Parliamentary Secretary to bring 
the matter before the Government. He felt certain, judging 
by the attitude which the Government had always shown 
with regard to matters pertaining to tbe conservation 
of the general health, that if these recommendations were 
presented, backed up, as they were, by a large number 
of medical men, some reform would at once take place.— 
An animated discussion followed which was joined in by 
Dr. COLQUHOUN, Dr. TRUBY KING, Dr. GRAHAM CAMPBELL, 
Mr. ConNNOLLY, Dr. THomaAs, Dr. Symes, Mr. MORTON 
ANDERSON, Dr. MICKLE, and Dr. FRENGLEY.—On the 
motion of Dr. MASON, seconded by Dr. GRAHAM CAMPBELL, 
it was resolved : 


That this meeting authorises the Parllamentary Secretary to bring 
the matter of public health before the Government and to forward a 
copy of the papers of Dr. Scott and Dr. Mason tothe Municipal Associa- 
tion. 


The proceedings having now terminated, votes of thanks 
were passed to the city council authorities for the use of the 
room in which the Conference had met, to the Government, 
to the Canterbury Jockey Club, to the officers of the Branch, 
and to the ladies of Christchurch who bad shown such 
hospitality to the visitors. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 


In 33 of the largest English towns 6896 births and 4362 
deaths were registered during the week ending May 5th. 
The annual rate of mortality in these towns, which had 
declined from 23:0 to 20°3 per 1000 in the four preceding 
weeks, further decreased to 19:6 last week. In London the rate 


vincial towns. The lowest death-rates in these towns were 
13:3 in Gateshead, 13:4 in Portsmouth, 13:8 in Burnley, and 
14:0in Hull; the highest rates were 27:2 in Manchester, 
27:6 in Plymouth, 28°1 in Blackburn, and 30:3 in Wolver- 
hampton. The 4362 deaths in these towns included 429 
which were referred to the principal zymotic diseases, 
against 432 and 472 in the two preceding weeks; of 
these 167 resulted from measles, 126 from whooping-cough, 
58 from diphtheria, 32 from scarlet fever, 28 from 
diarrhea, and 18 from fever (principally enteric). No 
fatal case of any of these diseases occurred last week in 
Sunderland; in the other towns they caused the lowest 
death-rates in: Croydon, Birkenbead, Halifax, Hull, and 
Gateshead; and the highest rates in Plymouth, Cardiff, 
Wolverhampton, Salford, and Blackburn. The greatest 
mortality from measles occurred in Plymouth, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Derby, and Blackburn; from scarlet fever in 
Oldham and Blackburn; and from whooping-cough in 
Portsmouth, Wolverhampton, Bolton, Manchester, Salford, 
and Oldham. The mortality from ‘‘fever’’ showed no 
marked excess in any of the 33 towns. The 58 deaths 
from diphtheria included 21 in London, five in Leeds, five 
in Sheffield, four in West Ham, four in Bristol, and four 
in Liverpool. No fatal case of small-pox was registered 
last week either in London or in any of the 32 pro- 
vincial towns. There were six cases of small-pox under 
treatment in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals on 
Saturday last, May 5th, against three, four, and six 
at the end of the three preceding weeks; but no new case 
was admitted during the week. The number of scarlet 
fever patients in these hospitals and in the London 
Fever Hospital at the end of the week was 1660, against 
numbers decreasing from 1713 to 1647 on the four preceding 
Saturdays; 176 new cases were admitted during the week, 
against 189, 165, and 170 in the three preceding weeks. 
Influenza was certified as the primary cause of 27 deaths in 
London. The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory 
organs in London, which had been 501, 460, and 411 in the 
three preceding weeks, rose again to 417 last week, and were 
93 above the corrected average. The causes of 52, or 1'2 per 
cent., of the deaths in the 33 towns were not certified either 
by a registered medical practitioner or by a coroner. All the 
causes of death were duly certified in Cardiff, Salford, 
Bradford, Leeds, and in nine other smaller towns; the 
largest proportions of uncertified deaths were registered in 
Norwich, Liverpool, Blackburn, Hull, and Sunderland. 


HEALTH OF SCOTCH TOWNS. 

The annual rate of mortality in the eight Scotch towns, 
which had been 21:0 and 21:7 per 1000 in the two preceding 
weeks, declined again to 20°56 during the week ending 
May 5th, but exceeded by 0'9 per 1000 the mean rate during 
the same period in the 33 large English towns. The rates 
in the eight Scotch towns ranged from 15:9 in Leith and 
17:9 in Paisley to 21:9 in Perth and 23:1 in Edinburgh. 
The 635 deaths in these towns included 24 which were 
referred to whooping-cough, 15 to measles, 13 to diarrhea, 
six to diphtheria, six to! fever,“ anc two to scarlet fever. 
In all 66 deaths resulted from these principal zymotic 
diseases, against 65 and 75 in the two preceding 
weeks. These 66 deaths were equal to an annual rate 
of 21 per 1000, which was 02 above the mean 
rate last week from the same diseases in the 33 
large English towns. The fatal cases of whooping-cough, 
which had increased from 15 to 23 in the four pror E 
weeks, further rose last week to 24, of which 14 occurre 
in Glasgow, five in Aberdeen, and two in Edinburgb. 
The deaths from measles, which had been 18 and 24 in the 
two preceding weeks, declined again to 15 last week, and 
included 11 in Glasgow and two in Edinburgh. The fatal 
cases of diarrhoea, which had declined from 19 to 13 in 
the four preceding weeks, were again 13 last week, 
of which four were registered in Glasgow, four in Aberdeen, 
and three in Dundee. ‘The deaths from diphtheria, which 
had been three and five in the two preceding weeks, 
further rose to six last week, and included two in Edinburgh 
and two in Aberdeen. The fatal cases of fever, which 
had been five and two in the two preceding weeks. further 
rose last week to six, of which five occurred in Glasgow. 
The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs in 
these towns, which had been 145 and 141 in the two 
preceding weeks, further declined last week to 120, but 
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eightly exceeded the number in the corresponding period 
of last year. The causes of 38, or nearly 6 per cent., 
of re deaths in these eight towns last week were not 
certified. 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 


The death-rate in Dublin, which had been 34:3, 30:4, and 
269 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, rose again to 
297 during the week ending May 5th. During the past 
four weeks the death-rate in the city has averaged 30°3 per 
1000, the rates during the same period being 20:1 in 
London and 20:7 in Edinburgh. The 199 deaths registered 
in Dublin during the week under notice were 21 in excess of 
the number in the preceding week, and included 11 which 
were referred to the principal zymotic diseases, against 
12 and eight in the two preceding weeks; of these, 
six resulted from fever, four from whooping-cough, 
one from diarrhowa, and not one either from small- 

x, measles, scarlet fever, or diphtheria. These 11 

ths were equal to an annual rate of 1:6 per 1000, the 
symotic death-rate during the same period being 1:8 in 
London and 1:4 in Edinburgh. The deaths referred to 
different forms of fever, which had been three in 
each of the two preceding weeks, rose to six last week. 
The fatal cases of whooping-cough, which had been one, 
two, and two in the three preceding weeks, further rose 
last week to four. The mortality from diarrhœa showed 
a decline from that recorded in recent weeks. The 199 
deaths in Dublin last week included 33 of infants under one 
year of age and 44 of persons aged upwards of 60 years; 
the deaths both of infants and of elderly persons exceeded 
the numbers registered in the preceding week. 12 inquest 
cases and six deaths from violence were recorded, and 
69, or more than a third, of the deaths occurred in public 
institutions. The causes of nine, or nearly 5 per cent., 
of the deaths in the city last week were not certified. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF LONDON DURING APRIL, 1900. 


In the accompanying table will be found summarised 
complete statistics relating to sickness and mortality in 
each of the 43 sanitary areas of London. With regard 
to the notified cases of infectious diseases in the metro- 
polis, it appears that the number of persons reported to be 
suffering from one or other of the nine diseases specified 
in the table was equal to an annual rate of 6:2 per 1000 of th 
population, estimated at 4,589,129 persons in the middle 
of the year. In the three preceding months the rates 
had been 8:0, 7'0, and 6:6 per 1000 respectively. The rates 
were considerably below the average in Paddington, St. 
George Hanover-square, St. Giles, Strand, Olerkenwell, and 
8t. Olave Southwark ; while they showed the largest excess 
in Whitechapel, St. Saviour Southwark, St. George South- 
wark, Bermondsey, Woolwich, and Plumstead sanitary areas. 
Eight cases of small-pox were notified during April, of which 
four belonged to St. Pancras, three to Marylebone, and one 
to Hackney sanitary areas; nine small-pox patients were 
admitted into the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals daring 
April, and six remained under treatment at the end 
of the month. The prevalence of scarlet fever showed 
a further slight increase upon that recorded in recent 
months ; among the various sanitary areas this disease 
was proportionally most prevalent in St. James West- 
minster, Whitechapel, St. George Southwark, Wands- 
worth, Greenwich, and Woolwich. The Metropolitan 
Asylums Hospitals contained 1619 scarlet fever patients 
at the end of April, against 2126, 1827, and 1654 at 
the end of the three preceding months; the weekly admis- 
sons averaged 174, against 180, 152, and 162 in the three 
preceding months. The prevalence of diphtheria showed 
a continued decrease from that recorded in the preceding 
months of this year; the proportional prevalence of this 

was greatest in Holborn, 8t. Saviour Southwark, St. 
George Southwark, Bermondsey, Woolwich, and Plumstead 
sanitary areas. There were 1131 diphtheria patients in the 
Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals on Saturday, April 28th, 
against 1572, 1402, and 1236 at the end of the three pre- 
ceding months ; the weekly admissions averaged 135, against 

189, 165, and 148 in the three preceding months. The pre- 
valence of enteric fever in London showed a further 
marked decrease from that recorded in recent months 


among the various sanitary areas this disease was pro- 
portionally most prevalent in St. Pancras, Stoke Newing- 
ton, Whitechapel, St. Saviour Southwark, Bermondsey, and 
Rotherhithe. The Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals con- 
tained 208 enteric fever patients at the end of April, 
against 289, 274, and 263 at the end of the three preced- 
ing months; the weekly admissions averaged 27, against 
40, 40, and 36 in the three preceding months. Erysipelas 
was proportionally most prevalent in City of London, 
Bethnal-green, Whitechapel, Limehouse, Woolwich, and 
Plumstead sanitary areas. The 21 cases of puerperal fever 


included two each in Westminster, Shoreditch, Bethnal- 
green, Poplar, and Bermondsey sanitary areas. 


The mortality statistics in the table relate to the deaths of 
persons actually belonging to the various sanitary areas of 


the metropolis, the deaths occurring in the public institu- 


tions of London having been distributed among the 
sanitary areas in which the patients had previously resided. 
During the four weeks ending April 28th the deaths of 7128 
persons belonging to London were registered, equal to an 


annual rate of 20:2 per 1000, against 27:3, 20:4, and 19-1 in 


the three preceding months. The lowest death-rates last 
month in the various sanitary areas were 1356 in Hampstead, 
15:0 in Stoke Newington, 15:8 in Hackney, 16:6 in Paddington, 
17:3 in Battersea, and 17:6 in Camberwell ; the highest rates 
were 25:5 in Bermondsey, 27:0 in Woolwich, 27°5 in St. Olave 
Southwark, 30:4 in Holborn, 32:3 in St. George Southwark, 


and 35:6 in Limehouse. During the four weeks of April 


632 deaths were referred to the principal zymotic diseases 
in London; of these, one resulted from small-pox, 239 
from measles, 31 from scarlet fever, 87 from diphtheria, 
190 from whooping-cough, 45 from enteric fever, and 39 
from diarrhoea. These 632 deaths were equal to an annual 
rate of 1:8 per 1000, against 1:9, 1:8, and 1:7 in the 
three preceding months. No death from any of these 
diseases was recorded last month in St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields ; in the other sanitary areas they caused the lowest 
death-rates in Paddington, St. George Hanover Square, 
Stoke Newington, Oity of London, Camberwell, and Lee, 
and the highest rates in St. Pancras, Holborn, St. Luke, 
Limehouse, Rotherhithe, and Lewisham (excluding Penge). 
The fatal case of small-pox belonged to Marylebone sanitary 
area. The 239 deaths from measles were 69 below the average 
number in the corresponding periods of the ten pre- 
ceding years; this disease was proportionally most fatal in 
Hammersmith, Westminster, St. Pancras, Strand, Lime- 
house, and Rotherhithe sanitary areas. The 31 fatal cases 
of scarlet fever showed a decline of 30 from the corrected 
average number; the greatest proportional fatality from 
this disease occurred in Fulham, St. George Hanover- 
square, Shoreditch, Whitechapel, Wandsworth, and 
Lewisham sanitary areas. The 87 deaths from diphtheria 
were 55 below the average number in the corresponding 
periods of the ten preceding years; among the various 
sanitary areas this disease was proportionally most fatal in 
Fulham, Chelsea, Shoreditch, St. Saviour Southwark, 
Bermondsey, and Lewisham. The 190 fatal cases of whooping- 
cough showed a decline of 84 from the corrected average 
number; this disease showed the highest proportional 
fatality in Hackney, St. Luke, Bethnal Green, Lime- 
house, Greenwich, and Lewisham sanitary areas. The 
45 deaths referred to enteric fever were considerably in 
excess of the corrected average number in the correspond- 
ing periods of the ten preceding years; among the various 
sanitary areas this disease was proportionally most 
fatal in Fulbam, Chelsea, Hampstead, St. Pancras, 
Bermondsey, and Lambeth. The 39 fatal cases of diarrhoea 
showed a marked decline from the corrected average number; 
the greatest proportional fatality from this disease was 
recorded in Hammersmith, Marylebone, St. George in the 
East, and Poplar sanitary areas. In conclusion, it may be 
stated that the aggregate mortality from these principal 
zymotic diseases in London during April was more than 26 
per cent. below the average. 


Infant mortality in London last month, measured by the 
proportion of deaths of children under one year of age to 
registered births, was equal to 135 per 1000. The lowest 
rates of infant mortality were recorded in Chelsea, St. 
James Westminster, Stoke Newington, Hackney, St. Giles, 
Clerkenwell, and St. Olave Southwark sanitary areas; and 
the highest rates in St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Holborn, St. 
George-in-the-East, Limehouse, St. George Southwark, and 
Rotherhithe. 
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THE SERVICES. 


ROYAL Navy MEDICAL SERVICE. 

STAFF SURGEON H. P. SHUTTLEWORTH is appointed to 
the President for temporary service at the Royal Victoria 
Yard, Deptford. 

ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL OORPS. 


Surgeon-Captain R. 8. Smith, A. M. R., has assumed 
temporary medical charge of troops, &c., at Barry Camp and 
Buddon Camp. 8 n-Lieutenant-Colonel A. M. Adams, 
M.M.S., has assumed medical charge of troops, &c., which 
assemble at Lanark Muir during the season. 

Sargeon-Oaptain Simon Linton, Ist Fife Volunteer 
Artillery, is granted the temporary rank of Captain whilst 
serving in South Africa. 

Surgeon-Lieutenant W. Macrae Taylor, lst Midlothian 
Volunteer Artillery, is granted the temporary rank of Lieu- 
tenant whilst serving in South Africa. 


MILITIA MEDICAL STAFF CORPS. 

Sargeon-Captain W. Waring to be Surgeon-Major. 

YEOMANRY OAVALRY. 

Gloucestershire (Royal Gloucestershire Hussars): Surgeon- 
Lientenant-Colonel W. Wickham resigns his commission, 
with permission to retain his rank and to continue to wear 
the uniform of the regiment on his retirement. Surgeon- 
Captain Herbert Bramwell, from the 2nd Volunteer Battalion 
the Gloucestershire Regiment, to be Surgeon-Captain under 
paragraph 37 of the Yeomanry Regulations. 


VOLUNTEBER CORPS. 


Artillery : lst Gloucestershire: Surgeon - Lieutenant 
R. G. P. Lansdown to be Surgeon-Captain ; James Richard 
Bibby to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 4th West Riding of York- 
shire (Western Division, Royal Garrison Artillery): Archibald 
William Cuff to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. Rifle: 2nd Volun- 
ter Battalion the Royal Warwickshire Regiment: John 
Orton to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 5th (Irish) Volunteer 
Battalion the King’s (Liverpool Regiment): John George 
Moyles to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 3rd Glamorgan : Lieu- 
tenant George Arbour Stephens resigns his commission and 
is appointed Surgeon-Lieutenant. 6th Volunteer Battalion 
the Gordon Highlanders: Surgeon-Lieutenant Alfred Bell 
Whitton resigns his commission and is appointed Captain. 
7th (Clackmannan and Kinross) Volunteer Battalion 
Princess Louise’s (Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders): 
George Thomas Sinclair to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 


VOLUNTEER MEDICAL STAFF CORPS. 


The Manchester Oompanies: William Leonard Bentley to 
be Surgeon- Lieutenant. 


MENTIONED IN DESPATCHES. 


In a despatch from Lieutenant-Oolonel R. G. Kekewich, 
commanding in Griqualand West and Bechuanaland, describ- 
ing the operations in the vicinity of Kimberley from 
Sept. 13th, 1899, to Feb. 15th, 1900, when the relief of 
Kimberley was effected, the following passages occur :— 

Lieutenant O. J. O'Gorman, Royal Army Medical Corps, 
was the only officer of his corps in Kimberley and, in conse- 
quence, had much hard work and responsibility. I consider 
him a very valuable officer.” 

“Volunteer Forces.—Surgeon-Major J. A. J. Smith, attached 
to the Kimberley Regiment, rendered most valuable assist- 
ance to the wounded in the field. Surgeon-Lieutenant A J. 
Ortlepp, attached to the Diamond Fields Artillery, also 
rendered considerable assistance to the wounded in the field.” 

“Irregular Forces.—Oaptain G. E. Heberden, Medical 
Officer, Kimberley Light Horse, frequently accompanied the 
mounted troops in the several sorties and reconnaissances 
round Kimberley and rendered most valuable services in 
attending to the wounded.” 

“ Citizens and others.—Dr. W. Russell, M.D., resident 
sargeon, Kimberley Hospital, rendered services in con- 
nexion with the reception and treatment of the sick and 
wounded in the Kimberley Hospital, of which I cannot 
speak too highly. Dr. T. L. Shiels, M.B., assistant resident 
surgeon, Kimberley Hospital, did a considerable amount of 
hard work in attending to the wounded. I cannot speak too 
highly of the energy and zeal displayed by the following 
visiting surgeons, Kimberley Hospital: Dr. E. O. Ashe, 

Dr. A. H. Watkins, Dr. J. E. Mackenzie, Mr. J. Mathias, 
Dr W. J. Westerfield, and Dr. W. W. Stoney.” 


TRANSVAAL WAR NOTES. 

News was received in Bristol last week that Major Mathias, 
R.A.M.C., and Mr. Paul Bush have accepted provisionally 
on behalf of Mr. Mosely (who fitted out the Princess 
Christian Hospital) the generous offer of the large estate 
of Pinetown by the owner as a site for the Princess 
Christian Hospital. The place is situated between Pieter- 
maritzburg and Durban. The whole estate has been 
placed unreservedly at the disposal of the hospital staff. 
It is known in the district as ‘‘the Garden of Natal.” 
It lies 1000 feet above sea level, and has an excellent 
water-supply. The hospital will be in close relationship 
with the Princess Christian Hospital train which will convey 
the injured and sick to the doors of the hospital buildings. 

Of the 204 wounded soldiers who have been landed at 
Plymouth from South Africa during the past month only five 
are now receiving treatment at the Military Hospital, Stoke, 
all the remainder having been sent to their homes on sick 
furlough. 

The following transports have arrived at Southampton: 
The s.s. Purnia from Bombay on April 27th, bringing 
303 invalids; the s.s. Mahratta from the Cape on April 
27th; and the s.s. Nubia from the same port on 
May lst. The Mahratta brought home 30 and the 
Nubia 270 sick and wounded from South Africa. All the 
men were admitted into the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley. 

Civil Surgeon D. J. Peirson has left for South Africa in 
the transport Mahratta. ; 

TRANSVAAL WAR CASUALTIES. 

Captain H. Esmonde Dowee, R. A. M. O., died at Bloem- 

fontein on May 5th, from enteric fever, aged 32 years. 


THE SITUATION IN ASHANTI. 


With the war in South Africa and the rapid and dramatic 
progress of events that has been so recently taking place 
there to absorb public attention the situation in Ashanti 
attracts but little notice. But neither it nor the present out- 
look can be regarded as by any means satisfactory. The 
Ashantis have given us a good deal of trouble and cost 
this country much money fitting out military expedi- 
tions in the past, and if the news in the latest tele- 
grams through Reuter’s agency be well founded they are 
menacing Coomassie with the intention of obtaining posses- 
sion of the Governor. It is quite possible, therefore, that a 
small expeditionary force may be hereafter required to settle 
matters with the Ashantis, in which case the fight with the 
climate is, after all, a more serious affair than a fight, with that 
tribe. Apparently only prompt measures by a locally raised 
and organised force at the present time can avert further 
mischief. 

DEATHS IN THE SERVICES. 

Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals, James Boyd 
Fleming, at This residence, Manor-place, Edinburgh, on 
May 7th. 

The following gentlemen have been nominated by the 
Secretary of State for War as Surgeons - on- Probation for the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, and have joined the Army 
Medical School at Netley:—Mr. W. M. H. Spiller, M.B., 
B. Ch. R. U. I., Queen's Oollege, Belfast, and Royal College of 
Surgeons in 3 a Mr. J. B. Hall, L.S.A. Lond., 

i llege, 8. 
EEr A Semple, M.D., R.A.M.C., who studied under 
the late M. Pasteur, will have charge of the new anti-rabic 
institute at Kasauli. , 
i The Royal Military Tournament will be held from May 18th 
to June 2nd at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. 


ammen 


Yarrow ConvaLescenT HouR.— The report 
and balance-sheet of the Yarrow Home at Broadstairs for 
Convalescent Children of the Better Classes show that the 
institution is doing good work. The separate report of the 
medical officers, Mr. Frank Brightman and Mr. E. G. Moon, 
states that 938 children, of whom 466 were boys and 472 were 
girls, were admitted during the year; 684 returned to their 
homes thoroughly restored in health, whilst a very large 
proportion of the remainder were considerably benefited. 
The trustees have placed at tbe disposal of the special 
branch of the Officers’ Relief Fund 30 beds for convalescent 
children of officers either killed or wounded in South Africa. 
The total income for the year was £3823, the expenditure 
was £4172, and the balance remaining in hand was £1383. 
The London offices are at 734, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
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Correspondence, 


Audi alteram partem.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
GYNÆCOLOGY AND OBSTETRICS. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SıRS,—I beg to forward to you a copy of a letter to Pro- 
fessor Simpson of Edinburgh drafted at a meeting of the 
past and present teachers of gynxcology and obstetrics in the 
metropolitan medical schools now practising in London 
which was held at my house on Tuesday last. 

You will observe that it is signed by everyone who comes 
under that description without, I believe, a single exception. 

I need only add that our objection to the election of a 
president is in no way personal to the distinguished obstetri- 
cian to whom the enclosed letter is addressed. To many of 
us—certainly to myself individually, since he is one of my 
oldest and most valued friends—he would have been a 
persona gratissima for the post. 

Our objection is not to the man but to the manner in which 
he was elected. I an, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

Grosvenor-street, W., May 5th, 1900. W. S. PLAYFAIR. 


[CoPY.] 


To Professor A. R. Simpson, M. D., President-elect of the International 
ongress of Gynæcology and Obstetrics. 
38, Grosvenor-street, London, W., May lst, 1900. 

Dear SIR, — We learn from a circular dated 37. Queen Anne-street, 
April, 1900, that it has been decided to “ hold the Fourth International 
Congress of Gynæcology and Obstetrics in London, in 1902,” under 
your presidency. 

As past and present lecturers and teachers of obstetrics and gynr- 
oology inthe London medical schools we wish to explain to you, and 
especially to such of our foreign colleagues as might contemplate 
attending such Congress, that those who have issued tbis invitation 
have assumed a representative position to which they are, in our 
opinion, not entitled, and which we find ourselves unable to recognise. 

e cannot, therefore, take any share in promoting or joining in such 
Congress, but trust that you will accept our assurance that our decision 
has been arrived at with regret, and with no intention of discourtesy to 
yourself or other visitors, either British or foreign. 

We are, dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 


(Signed) J. WATT BLACK, 
AMAND ROUTH, 
T. W. EDEN, 


Charing Cross Hospital. 


A. L. GALABIN, 

P. HORROCKS, 

J. H. TARGETT, 
W. 8. PLAYFAIR, 
T. C. HAYES, 

J. PHILLIPS, 

G. E. HERMAN, 
A. H. N. LEWERS, 


Guy’s Hospital. 


King’s College Hospital. 


London Hospital. 


P B Middlesex Hospital. 

W. S. A. GRIFFITH, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
1 1 St. George's Hospital. 

W. 8 St. Mary's Hospital. 

. . R. Tar. St. Thomas's Hospital. 

J. WILLIAMS, 


H. R. SPENCER, 
G. F. BLACKER, 
J. B. POTTER, 

W. R. POLLOCK, 


University College Hospital. 


Wesminster Hospital. 


London School of Medicine for 


Marky SCHARLIEB, Womèn: 
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“THE REPORT OF THE LANCET SPECIAL 
COMMISSION ON GLYCERINATED CALF 
VACCINE LYMPHS.” 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


S1rs,—Although I have reason to be well satisfied with the 
report of your Special Commissioner so far as its reference 
on my own vaccine is concerned I ask to be allowed to offer 
some critical remarks on the whole subject. And the first 
criticism I would venture to make is as to the worthlessness 
of the method of research adopted and the great waste of 
good intention and hard labour expended by the Commission. 
The unwary reader might suppose that the report would give 
him satisfactory information as to the efficacy of the various 
vaccines reported on. Not a bit of it. There is nothing 


whatever in the report to show that any one of the vaccines 
reported on at such length and with such labour ever pro- 
duced a vaccine vesicle or could afford the least protection 
against small-pox ! 

The use of vaccine is to prevent or modify the action of 
the virus of small-pox. The only true test of the value of 
vaccine is its power to produce typical vaccine-pocks having 
a characteristic appearance and history—short of the real 
test of its effective antagonism to small-pox. Unfortunately, 
at present there is no method known of proving the efficacy 
of vaccine by microscopic, chemical, or bacteriological 
means before it is used. THE LANCET report says not 
one word as to the specific activity of the samples it reports 
on. Every one of them may have been absolutely worthless 
so far as power to vaccinate is concerned, and there is no 
evidence that the sample which occupies the most favourable 
position in the report was not perfectly inert as vaccine, nor 
that the sample which is placed at the bottom of the list was 
not excellent so far as its power to vaccinate, and much 
better in this, the essential quality, than samples reported on 
more favourably. The standard of quality set up by the 
Commission is not the vaccinating or protective power— 
the essential one—but the number of extraneous organisms 
present in the sample, though these have no relation to 
vaccination or protective power against small-pox—a 
standard which is of no value whatever so far as the utility 
of the vaccine, gud vaccine, is concerned, and, further, is a 
fictitious and entirely delusive guide. 

The following anecdote well illustrates the worthlessness 
of the whole procedure. It was related to me by the 
head of one of the oldest and best Government calf 
vaccine stations in Germany, a man of world-wide reputation 
for his scientific researches in certain branches of bacteri- 
ology and pathology. The unscientific gentleman who first 
raised this worthless and delusive standard for estimating the 
amount of protective virus in calf vaccine by the number of 
extraneous micro-organisms present, which have no protec- 
tive power, asked my friend to submit a sample of his vaccine 
for examination and report. Feeling rather resentful of the 
impertinence he sent some perfectly inert material, pa 
years old, which had been long rejected but not destroyed. 
Some weeks later to his amusement he received a most com- 
plimentary report on this worthless vaccine, stating that it 
was in every way satisfactory because it had answered to 
the absurd standard of perfection in the most perfect way 
and had not shown one single extraneous micro-organism. 
But as vaccine ‘‘ this perfect vaccine” was absolutely use- 
less—it contained no protective virus and was incapable of 
producing a pock when inoculated. And yet it was reported 
as being perfect according to this other standard, which 
does not judge according to protective power. What a 
terrible awakening there would have been had’ medical men 
been induced by this report to rely on the perfectly 
sterile” material to check an epidemic of small-pox 
such as that at Gloucester or Middlesborough. 

And I would put it to THE LANCET in all seriousness 
whether a grave public danger is not created by its sug- 
gesting that the protective powers of the several vaccines 
reported on is in any degree indicated by the report of its 
Special Commission. Indeed, the report itself contains 
evidence that the Commission were aware that their labours 
were futile and might be misunderstood. On p. 1235, ina 
remarkable paragraph in which it is stated that it is 
practicable for almost everyone” to make a satisfactory 
bacteriological examination of vaccine (though I doubt if 
more than a very small percentage even of the medical 
profession would claim the special knowledge required), it 
is stated that if anyone finds the number of colonies 
in successive plate cultures diminishes greatly he should 
not use the vaccine! Not that the vaccine is to be 
assumed on that account to be inert or even weak so far a8 
its protective properties are concerned; on the contrary, 25 
your Commissioner himself says, it may be sound, and 
probably is.” Just so! though bad from the Commission’s 
point of view, ‘‘it may be sound, and probably is,” as 4 
protective against small-pox. 

On p. 1234 there is a statement with which everyone must 
agree, but its truth shows from another point of view how 
valueless such a report is. It is there stated that where 
the number of organisms in any sample is high it must be 
assumed, not that they are necessarily so in other samples of 
the same brand, but that the numbers probably vary in 
different samples” (!). I submit that if the samples reported 
on are not to be regarded as average specimens of the 
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respective brands the reports on them are of no value what- 
eer. To inform your readers that certain brands reported 
owere good, but that the next sample of that brand may 
be bad; and that other brands examined were bad, but that 
for all you know they may be very good next time, is not 
introctive and is calculated to bring all scientific inquiry 
into ill-repute. Indeed, is it not to treat your readers as if 
you had a very low estimate of their intelligence when you 
inform them that the existence of a greater number of 
organisms in one sample, as compared with another, only 
n 15 3 the numbers probably vary in different 
samples” 

That this warning against drawing any inference as to 
future samples of any brand of vaccine from your report on 
the samples examined by your Commissioner is called for 
nust be abundantly clear from what precedes. But there are 
additional grounds for emphasising it. The small number of 
obervations made with eack brand renders the conclusions 
urired at of no value, and no conclusion whatever worth 
drawing can be founded on the comparative merit of the 
various brands and samples owing to the fact that the same 
number of ex ents was not made in each case and the 
character of the tests varied. 

In the case of some brands five experiments were made, 
with others only two, while with the Local Government 
Board vaccine only one experiment was made. It is obviously 
unfair to draw positive conclusions from one sample of one 
brand whem with other brands five times as many experi- 
ments were used. Even five observations are far too few. I 
can give you the evidence of gentlemen who have made 
thousands of successful experiments with my vaccine as a 
protective. Of what value are your two or three observations 
when compared with them? But a more serious objection 
lies in the fact that the number of days which the vaccine 
was kept was not the same with all samples. The solitary 
sample of the Local Government Board vaccine was kept only 
four days, while some of the other samples were kept for 10, 
21, 33, 71, 125, &c., days. Scientific conclusions are not de- 
ducible from these varying data as to the comparative purity 
from extraneous organisms of the various brands (the report, 
as already stated, has nothing to say about the vaccinating 
and protective value of the various brands; they may 
be all perfect or all worthless in this the essential property 
of vaccine, so far as the report goes). As the glycerine has 
the property of destroying such extraneous organisms, 
obviously the longer a sample is kept the fewer colonies 
will appear in the cultures. But the coup de grace is 
given to the report by your Commissioner himself on 
p. 1231. He is there dealing with a brand which gave 
an enormous number of colonies in one sample and in 
another succeeding sample gave none, and he proceeds : 
“If such lymph retains its full activity ...... the question of 
pare lymph is one that need no longer trouble the public.” 
The italics are mine, but these remarkable words should be 
Printed in capitals to attract due attention. Your Commis- 
sioner here for the first and only time seems to be alive 
lo the fact that the real value of vaccine depends on 
Whether it can vaccinate and not on whether a few 
extraneous organisms exist in it. / it retains its full 
activity” when it contains but few extraneous organisms it is 
good vaccine ; but even if it is absolutely devoid of all living 
organisms and yet cannot vaccinate it is useless vaccine. It 
u worse; it is a highly dangerous and delusive material 
the use of which might lead to the wide spread of an 
epidemic of small-pox and no matter whether your Com- 
mission reported favourably (as it necessarily would) or not 
sch vaccine should be somehow suppressed. Vaccine 
hind by your Commission to be perfect from the bacterio- 
aie standard may be useless from the protective (the 
8 y valuable) standard, and vice versâ. Vaccine reported 

you to be the worst in bacteriological quality may be the 
13 best of the lot as a protective against small-pox so far 
10 report goes, A report of auch a character is certainly 
might be on. The presence of extraneous organisms 
Your re & great source of danger if of a virulent kind. But 
S k says nothing as to the nature of the organisms 


a” iene taken by your Commissioner is, I submit, of 
stron value and it is calculated to lead to entirely 
the relati onclusions both as to the respective values and 
would he bi values of the various brands and specimens. It 
been ma de been more satisfactory if some statement had 
sioner bit a to tubes of vaccine received by your Commis- 
not reported on. In one case five tubes were ! 


received but only three are reported on. Why is there no 
statement as to the remaining two 7. If not used the fact and 
the reason for it ought to be mentioned. The manner in which 
unwarranted general conclusions are drawn from isolated 
and insufficient facts is frequently instanced in the report, 
but there is one which particularly calls for notice. A very 
bad tube of one brand is reported on and subsequently a 
very good one of the same brand was used. Thereupon your 
Commissioner gravely reports that this affords evidence 
that greater care is now taken in the preparation and storage 
of this lymph.“ But there is no such evidence in the fact 
stated and no such conclusion is justifiable. There is nota 
particle of evidence to show that the very bad tube referred 
to was characteristic of the general supply of the institution 
it came from or that it was not merely one exceptionally and 
accidentally rich in extraneous organisms, nor does the find- 
ing of a single tube without any such organisms at a later 
date tend to prove that improved methods had been intro- 
duced or that filthy and objectionable ones had been 
abandoned. Indeed, your Commissioner himself, as already 
noted, has stated that variation in the bacteriological 
character of the samples of a brand did not imply that the 
brands varied correspondinyly! I do not suggest for one 
moment that any want of care ever existed in the institution 
referred to, but I draw attention to the unscientific and 
illogical methods which characterise and vitiate the report of 
your Commissioner. 

With reference to the manner in which the samples were 
obtained, I never knew until this morning that any samples 
of my vaccine had been secretly obtained by THE LANCET 
for examination. On the whole I think the secret 
method is objectionable as compared with an open 
candid request for samples for examination. Had I been 
asked I would gladly have supplied such samples and I 
could not have given one better than what I possessed. I 
do not believe any one of the persons whose vaccine was 
surreptitiously obtained with the apparent object of using 
it for vaccination, but with the real object of examining 
and publishing a report on it without leave asked or given, 
would have refused or would have sent a false sample. 
Thousands of articles, chemicals, drugs, &c., will be openly 
supplied, examined, and reported on by the various com- 
mittees of the Paris Exhibition. I doubt whether better 
results would be got if such samples were secretly got hold 
of, after the manner of TRE LANCET, and a surprise report 
like this on calf vaccine issued. Thousands of test experi- 
ments of the most crucial kind are made with my vaccine 
every week as to its possessing the essential property of 
cow-pox. THE LANCET makes two experiments with it in a 
year! and gives an opinion founded on them. Even though 
that opinion is of a very favourable character I think the 
experiments employed and the standard of quality adopted 
are so faulty that I have ventured on tbis criticism. These 
experiments are not intended aud do not profess to give any 
information as to the efticiency of the vaccine. On that point 
medical men can judge for themselves and THE LANCET 
does not help them. The entirely false standard of merit 
adopted by THE LANCET, following the example of a busy- 
body in Germany who is much derided there by those who 
understand the nature of his proceedings, is calculated to 
mislead and even to cause dangerous results by allowing 
worthless vaccine to be regarded as good—i.e., protective 
against small-pox. 

The report of THE LANCET has dealt favourably with my 
own vaccine, but its praise is calculated to deceive as much 
as its blame. Indeed, the Special Oommissioner himself has 
taken pains to show that samples which he reports unfavour- 
ably of are not to be taken as characteristic of the general 
supply from which it was derived and he does not profess to 
know whether even one single sample reported on by him or 
the whole lot combined could produce one typical Jennerian 
pock or protect against small-pox. I therefore venture to 
urge that your readers should decline to accept such a 
report as a guide in reference to the quality of various calf 
vaccines. 

May I add one word as to the novel and unfair methcd, 
growing in frequency, of criticising substances by brief 
reports in letters to the press? A man gives a dose of some 
drug, or three or four doses, and on this experience 
writes to the papers to say that the drug was useless and 
that the vendor was more or less incompetent because the 
expected effects were not produced. I recently read in 
a medical paper a signed letter in which a medical man 
said he had obtained 360 successes out of 364 insertions with 
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vaccine supplied by one firm (named), while with one tube 
(I) supplied by another firm (named) he had not had a single 
success or, as he put it, ‘‘every case failed’’! Of course, 
had he used 364 tubes of the latter vaccine instead of 
only one, all might have succeeded except one; and had 
he only used one tube of the former kind it might 
have proved to be one of the inert ones which were 
found among the 364. Such comparison between the 
two vaccines is absurd and one experiment is not sufficient to 
found a theory on, or even two or five, as THE LANCET 
Commissioner has allowed himself to do. If one tube is 
insufficient for the formation of a general conclusion, just as 
one dose of a drug is, it is equally insutlicient as a foundation 
for a published attack on a purveyor of vaccine or of medicine. 
The proceeding is not only devoid of any scientific value but is 
eminently unfair and should be discouraged unless the 
columns of the medical papers are equally open to those who 
are willing to record their successful use of the articles 
which have been reported as useless by others. I have no 
personal reason for referring to this last subject, but in 
defence of scientific method and to prevent unfairness and 
the misleading of people by entirely insufficient evidence 
I wish to draw attention to it. 
I am, Birs, your obedient servant, 
THOS. WHITE3IDE HIME, B.A., M.D. 

Bradford, April 28th, 1900. 

„ We print Dr. Hime’s letter in order that those who 
are interested in this question may see the point of view 
from which some of those who are engaged in the prepara- 
tion of lymph look upon any attempt to insist upon the 
precautions recommended by the Local Government Board in 
the collection and preparation of lymph. We distinctly 
stated in our report that this was a special investigation to 
determine how far these recommendations were being 
carried out and with what results. Dr. Hime, with exceed- 
ingly artless ingenuity, has occupied himself principally in 
doing what is known as drawing a red herring across the 
trail, and secondly, in putting up bogies in order that he 
may have the opportunity of knocking them down. Most 
of our readers will probably agree with us that Dr. 
Hime’s criticism is deprived of much of its force from 
the fact that his interest in this question is scarcely 
the same as ours, in so far, at any rate, as agreement 
or disagreement as to the necessity for enforcing 
the requirements of the Local Government Board 
is concerned. It is now recognised that good and active 
vaccine lymph free from ‘‘extraneous” micro-organisms 
can be prepared, and we are entitled to ask those who are at 
present engaged in the preparation of lymph either to give 
us this vaccine or to leave the preparation to those who can 
and will. Dr. Hime entirely misses—or ignores—the point 
of our argument in connexion with the presence of a large 
number of organisms in isolated samples. We scarcely 
think it necessary to insist upon this again, but we may 
refer our readers to the original article. Everyone who 
uses vaccine is in a position to judge for himself whether 
it is active or not. He cannot do many *'‘ vaccina- 
tions without finding this out, but unless he makes 
a special examination he is not in a position to 
determine how far the lymph is contaminated by ex- 
traneous organisms. It was for this reason that we took 
up this matter and for this reason we shall continue to 
examine the lymph for this special form of purity. If vesicles 
are produced by lymph containing no extraneous organisms 
we may rest assured that the vaccine is active and will do 
the work required of it. We quite agree with Dr. Hime that 
further examinations are necessary, but we have sufficient 
evidence before us to warrant us in making public the fact 
that there are at present very great differences in the 
bacteriological purity of lymph.—Eb. L. 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRS, — The report of THE LANCET Special Commission on 
Vaccine Lymph will, it is to be hoped, ensure that all lymph 


WHAT IS AN EXPLOSIVE BULLET ? 
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sold to the public shall bear on the label the date of its 
manufacture. This is a point of the greatest importance, 
for provided that the glycerine admixture has been made 
for a sufficiently long period of time the elimination of 
extraneous organisms is assured. This is well illustrated by 
some experiments which I made two years ago, an account of 
which was published in the British Medical Journal of 
Sept. 3rd, 1898. The four samples of lymph, tested directly 
from the hands of the retailer, showed a wide variation with 
regard to the number of colonies on gelatin plates, but 
when kept for periods varying from 74 to 199 days the 
differences had practically disappeared, no specimen giving 
rise to more than three colonies per plate, and only a single 
colony of staphylococcus being found in the whole series. 
Glycerinated lymph which had been kept for 200 days gave 
rise to perfectly normal vesicles and had in no way lost its 
power. In the article referred to the names of the retailers 
were not furnished, but my results coincide very closely with 
those of your Commissioners. Two methods of ensuring the 
purity of vaccine-lymph are open to the medical practitioner, 
viz.: storage of lymph tubes for one month from the 
date of purchase, and systematic bacteriological examina- 
tion of samples as is done in suspected cases of tuberculosis 
or diphtheria. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Clifton, May 2nd, 1900. J. ODERY SYMES. 


WHAT IS AN EXPLOSIVE BULLET? 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sirs,—Sir William Mac Cormac stated in an interview with 
a Standard correspondent that ‘‘ he had no personal know- 
ledge of the use of explosive bullets by the Boers.” Is there 
any such thing as an explosive bullet? I think not. One of 
my cases had a large wound over the left scapula presenting 
much the appearance of having been riddled by an ordinary 
fowling-piece. The man informed me that a small piece of 
shell had been removed from one of the wounds a few weeks 
later. I removed (in March) a small portion of what I con- 
sidered to be the nickel coating of a soft-nosed bullet, but I 
am not a military expert, though during an active practice 
of many years at a ‘‘ diggings’ I have seen a considerable 
number of bullet wounds.—lI am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
DavVID HARRIS, 
Late Surgeon Transport Umbria. 
Birchington-road, West Hampstead, May 2nd, 1900. 


A FORGOTTEN SUGGESTION. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sirs,—The announcement of the interesting experiment 
to be made by Dr. Sambon and Dr. Low in the Campagna 
stimulates me to recall attention to another enterprise in 
connexion with malaria suggested by me a year ago but, 
I regret to say, not even yet attempted. I refer to the 
subject of making direct experiments regarding the possi- 
bility of controlling malaria by the destruction of anopheles. 
It is, of course, very desirable to make as many theoretical 
investigations as possible on the mosquito theory, but we 
must not forget that while we are considering academical 
details valuable lives are constantly being lost and that 
we are already in possession of facts solid enough to form a 
basis for practical action. The mosquito theory scarcely 
stands in much need of further proof; it was established 
long ago. We already know that malarial fever is communi- 
cated by gnats. The next work of importance is to ascer- 
tain by systematic and thorough experiment whether gnats 
can or cannot be exterminated or reduced within a given 
selected area and what effect this measure will have on the 
public health. The experiment must be made sooner or 
later. Quinine, mosquito-nets, mosquito- f houses are 
well enough in their way, but they will never be used by the 
bulk of those who live in malarious places. The question 
whether there is not also some other mode of infection % 
certainly one of importance, but it will find its own answer 
in the course of time and we have no justification for post- 
poning action against the known cause of the disease 
because we are not yet quite sure that there is no other 
cause. 

The duty of carrying out the experiments to which I refer 
is distinctly one which belongs to the Governments of our 
malarious dependencies. Private individuals possess neitber 
the authority, the means, nor the leisure to undertake the 
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work, and if they do so they receive little encouragement to 

. We may perhaps be allowed to express some dis- 
appointment that the practical bearings of the mosquito 
theory have received so little attention in this country. I 
trust that the many men of influence who have already taken 
an interest in the theory will help to urge the advisability of 
shortly undertaking the obvious and necessary experiments 
to which I refer. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
RONALD Ross, D.P.H., M.R.C.S. Eng. 

Liverpool, May 8th, 1900. 


“UNION HOSPITAL, MIDDLESBROUGH.” 
To the Editors of THE LANOET. 


Sirs,—Adverting to a letter from Dr. L. G. Davies, work- 
house medical officer and medical officer of the children’s 
homes of this union, which appeared in THE LANCET of 
April 28th I am instructed by the guardians of this union to 
enclose copy of a letter which they directed me to write Dr. 
Davies and to request you to be kind enough to insert in your 
next issue, I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


Poor-law Offices, Municipal-buildings, J. J. DALES, Clerk. 
Middlesbrough, May 7th, 1900. 


(Copy.] 
3rd May, 1900. 
§m—I am instructed by the guardians of this union to state that 
tbeir attention has been drawn toa letter which you have written to 
the Editors of THE LAxckr and British Medical Journal containing 
several most misleading statements with reference to the position of 
workhouse medical officer and medical officer of the children’s homes of 
this union and to inform you that if any attempts are made by you to 
prejudice the guardians of this union in the minds of any intending 
applicant the guardians will take such proceedings against you as they 
may be advised. Yours obediently, 
Dr. Davies, The Workhouse, Linthorpe. J. J. DALES, Clerk. 


„ It is to be regretted that the guardians have not 
thought it worth their while to indicate where, in their 
opinion, Dr. L. G. Davies’s letter was misleading.—Ep. L. 


HOSPITAL REFORM. 
To the Editors of Tum LANCET. 


8irs,—Will you kindly let me mention that I have some 
spare copies of the report of the conference on hospitals and 
dispensaries held last year. | 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Cardiff, May 5th, 1900. T. GARRETT HORDER. 


GERMAN SURGICAL CONGRESS. | 


(FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE Twenty-ninth Congress of the German Surgical 
Association was opened on April 18th in Langenbeck House 
at Berlin, Professor VON BERGMANN being in the chair. 
lo his inaugural address the chairman reviewed the history 
of German surgery in the past century and described the 
infaence of the Surgical Association on its development. 
He said that the great progress which had been made in 
surgery must be attributed to the practical application of the 
results obtained in experimental research and particularly to 
the knowledge gained by experiments on animals. He then 
made a feeling allusion to the recently deceased members of 
the association, especially the late Sir James Paget, an 

orary member of the association, whose oil painting in 
the Assembly Hall had been draped in mourning. 


Inoperable Carcinoma. 


Professor vox CZERNY (Heidelberg) read the first paper, 
the subject of which was the Treatment of Inoperable Cases 
of Carcinoma. He drew attention to the fact that about 
40,000 persons died every year in Germany from carcinoma. 
The number of patients with carcinoma was increasing, 
whilst other diseases, such as tuberculosis, were decreasing. 
Unfortunately, a good many of these patients fell into the 

of quacks after the medical profession had exhausted 
all orthodox methods without success. About 45 per cent. 
of cancer cases were unsuitable for operation and it must 
therefore be the aim of the surgeon to relieve the sufferings 
ofthe patients. The surgeon must never let his patient see 
that he has doubts as to a successful issue. There were 
methods by which the progress of the disease might be 
hindered—at least for a short time. Professor von Czerny 


recommended curetting and cauterisation with chloride of 
zinc; the employment of formalin and of arsenic might also be 
useful. The condition of these unfortunate sufferers would 
be alleviated by such an organisation as had been proposed by 
the new Society for the Study of Cancer. Great advantages 
would result from the creation of cancer hospitals after the 
pattern of those already existing in England and America 
and maintained by the liberality of rich benefactors. Pro- 
fessor von Czerny urged the members of the association to 
use their influence in favour of such hospitals as much as 
possible. Ia these hospitals medical students and prac- 
titioners would learn the treatment of inoperable cases and 
the spread of the disease might be hindered by isolating 
the patients. 

Dr. FRIEDRICH (Leipsic) pointed out the difficulty there 
was sometimes found in distinguishing cancer from syphilitic 
growths. 

Professor HELFERICH (Greifswald) related some 
undesirable experiences which followed cauterisation with 
chloride of zinc. 

Operations for Cancer of the Rectum. 


Professor KRONLEIN (Zürich) then read a paper on Opera- 
tions for Cancer of the Rectum. He had collected statistics 
from eleven surgical clinics of Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland, and had found a relatively great mortality 
after the operation due especially to the fact that the cases 
operated upon were often in an advanced stage. Sepsis was 
relatively frequent after operations for rectal cancer. With 
respect to the curability of the disease Professor Krönlein 
said that cases which remained free from relapse for 
more tban three years after the operation might be regarded 
as cured. This good result was obtained in about 15 per 
cent. of the cases. 

Professor KOERTE (Berlin) said that the results might 
have been better if the patients had been operated on at 
an earlier date. He had been able to remove the growth 
completely in 19 out of 51 cases. He showed patients who 
had been operated on four, and eight and a half, years ago. 

Plastic Operations. 

Dr. VON MANGOLD (Dresden) showed a woman who had 
stricture of the trachea after perichondritis and had worn a 
cannula for 18 years. He took a piece of cartilage from 
a rib and implanted it under the skin in the neighbourhood 
of the trachea. He then incised the stricture of the trachea 
and inserted the cartilage into the opening. A saddle- 
shaped nose was corrected in a similar way. Dr. von 
Mangold had used cartilages of the ribs in tive cases for 
plastic operations and recommended this structure as very 
suitable for the purpose. - 

Professor VON EISELBERG (Konigsberg) showed a patient 
who had lost his forefinger by an accident. He replaced the 
missing finger by disarticulating the second toe and uniting 
its skin and tendons with those of the stump of the finger by 
a series of sutures. Primary union followed and in the 
result the substitute for the finger possessed a considerable 
capacity for movement. 


Surgery of the Jvints. 


Professor KONIG (Berlin) said that strict asepsis was 
especially necessary in Operations on the Joints. It had 
been proved by many researches that endeavours to render 
the fingers free from germs usually failed. The fingers 
therefore ought never to be introduced into the cavity of 
a joint. Skiagraphy of the joints had not given very certain 
results. Professor König mentioned cases where the results 
of ossification of the tendons outside the joint had been 
erroneously attributed to foreign bodies in the joints. In 
suppurative arthritis he disapproved of the drainage of the 
joint but recommended free opening of the cavity. By 
making a transverse incision through the knee-joint he had 
sometimes succeeded in avoiding the necessity for amputa- 
tion. In conclusion he warned his hearers against the use 
of apparatus in cases where a complete cure might be 
obtained by operation. 


Operations for Renal Caloulus. 


Professor ISRAEL (Berlin), speaking on this subject, 
remarked that operations for renal calculus were mentioned 
by Hippocrates. Nowadays these operations were performed 
everywhere by almost every surgeon and their danger was 
scarcely greater than that of lithotrity. Expectant treat- 
ment was often more dangerous for the patient than an 
operation. Unmistakeable indications for operation were 
given by anuria produced by impaction of a calculus, by 
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acute pyelonephritis, by retention of urine in the kidney, 
and by profuse hremorrhages. An early operation was 
indicated also by renal colic without discharge of calculi, 
by the occurrence of severe pain, and by gastric troubles 
produced by the presence of calculi. Although there might 
be no imminent danger in these cases it was very likely 
that within a short time the symptoms would become so 
grave that an operation would be necessary under worse 
conditions. An operation might be avoided if calculi were 
discharged in the urine. In these cases suitable diet and 
balneological treatment were preferable. With respect to 
the technique of the operation Professor Israel preferred 
incision of the renal tissue in the median line to opening 
the pelvis of the kidney. If the renal tissue was extensively 
damaged by suppuration nephrectomy must be performed. 

Dr. KUMMELL (Hamburg) described the methods of 
ascertaining the state of the second kidney, mentioning 
catheterisation of the ureters, which could be performed 
without danger, and determination of the daily amount 
of urea in the urine. A very useful method for this pur- 
pose had been devised by Professor Korányi of Budapest 
who had found that the freezing point of the blood became 
lower in cases of impaired function of a kidney. 


Operations for Gall-stones. 


Professor KEHR (Halberstadt) said that he had performed 
operations of this kind in 491 cases during the past 10 years, 
the mortality being from 2 to 7 per cent. It might have 
been expected that the colicky pains would cease at once after 
the operation, but unfortunately some patients continued to 
complain. According to Professor Kehr these troubles were 
due to calculi left in the gall-bladder because they were not 
found during the operation and were never caused by the 
formation of fresh calculi. Genuine relapses have never 
been observed and Professor Kehr had therefore given the 
name of ‘‘ spurious relapses" to the pains originating in the 
manner above described. Such spurious relapses may be 
produced, moreover, by adhesions between the gall- bladder 
and its surroundings. In order that calculi may not be left 
behind Professor Kehr recommended total extirpation of 
the gall-bladder, as in this way better results were obtained 
than by incision and drainage. As a rule an operation 
ought to be performed as soon as the presence of a stone 
was ascertained, but this could seldom be done as the 
patients declined to be operated on until their symptoms 
had become distressing. By early operation perforation of 
the gall-bladder, peritonitis, cholangitis, and carcinomatous 
degeneration were avoided. 

Professor LOBKER (Bochum) approved of total extirpation 
of the gall-bladder. In his opinion cancer of it was caused 
by irritation by calculi. 

Professor PETERSEN (Heidelberg) said that he had met 
with relapses only twice in 270 cases. He preferred drainage 
of the gall-bladder to total extirpation. 

Professor KOERTE (Berlin) was of opinion that an opera- 
tion should be performed only when the pain was very severe 
and frequent. The operation itself might produce adhesions 
which were usually very painfal. 


Myoma of the Uterus. 


Professor OLSHAUSEN (Berlin) said that operation was not 
necessary in every case where a uterine myoma had been 
detected. Small myomata in young persons ought only 
to be operated on when they caused trouble, as it often 
happened that they did not increase in size for many years. 
He had operated in only about 16 per cent. of his cases. He 
recommended enucleation. Removal of the ovaries should 
be avoided as much as possible owing to the undesirable 
sequelz of that operation. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES FROM INDIA. 


(From OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Riots at Camnpore.— Emigration from India.—The 
Progress of the Plague.. Famine Relief Works. 
THE plague riots at Cawnpore have been more than usually 


serious. It appears that segregation of the sick in hospital 
was adopted amongst other measures as part of the plague 


policy. To this, perhaps, there might not have been any 
serious objection, but it is reported that the police subor- 
dinates, threatening to remove to the plague hospital the 
wife of a wealthy native suffering from fever, demanded as 
blackmail Rs.100 each. This appears to have been too large 
a demand’ and the native in question resisted. The people 
were appealed to to suspend business and to close their 
shops. Crowds gathered and made for the hospital 
and segregation camp, while the medical officer was 
threatened and only managed to save himself by flight. 
Mussulmans and Hindus joined together in setting 
fire to the segregation camp. The police and troops 
were called out and the disturbance was so violent that 
the mob had to be fired on. All sorts of false rumours 
were set afloat by the agitators. As a result of all 
this the plague rules have been modified. The isolation of 
plague patients will be allowed in their own residences. 
Everyone knows, however, that this is a farce. There 
will be private hospitals and private caste hospitals arranged 
for. The same rules apply to the segregation of persons 
attending the sick, and no separation of familles is to 
be allowed against their will. This is practically 
abandoning all active measures, and disinfection alone 
remains. The policy adopted in Calcutta anticipated this 
nearly two years ago. The Lieutenant-Governor has 
conferred with the municipality and has stated that 
the police were to have nothing to do with the 
decision of suspected cases, that the people were in no way 
to be obliged to submit to European treatment, and tbat in 
addition to the before-mentioned modified rules the duties of 
the Health Department were to be confined to sanitary regu- 
lations. There will now be an opportunity of watching the 
natural course of an outbreak of plague in Cawnpore. 

The annual average number of emigrants from India is 
about 14,667, making 176,001 during the past 12 years. The 
number of persons who returned amounted in the same 
period to 73,375, an average of 6281 yearly, or less than one- 
half of the number who left India. The mortality amongst 
emigrants is high. Many continue to work in the particular 
colony to which they went after their term of indenture bas 
expired. In Mauritius, for instance, it is estimated that 69 
per cent. of the population (256,000 out of a population of 
372,000) are Indian settlers and their descendants. In Natal, 
Trinidad, and elsewhere the settled Indians are increasing 
in numbers. There is very little emigration from Bombay, as 
labour is, on the whole, so well paid that there is little 
inducement to go to the coolie-employing colonies. The 
work of the Uganda railway has drawn considerable 
numbers (9479) from Karachi. Most of the emigrants go 
from Calcutta and are drawn from the impoverished districts 
of Oudh, Behar, and the N.W. Provinces. About 3000 were 
recruited from the Tamil districts of the Madras Presidency 
last year, and a few people went to the Seychelles. The 
various emigrants become widely dispersed, some going to 
Natal, others to Jamaica, to Trinidad, and to British and 
Dutch Guiana. These figures are quite independent of those 
persons who leave India as ordinary passengers and not 
under emigration laws, and are in addition to the various 
pilgrimages. 

The weekly returns of plague have somewhat improved. 
There were 4100 deaths returned last week for tbe whole of 
India, as against 4546 during the previous week. There has 
been a great improvement in Bengal, the deaths in Calcutta 
having fallen from 702 to 465, and in the districts from 2142 
to 1390. There has been an improvement also in Bombay city, 
but in the rest of the Presidency there has been an increase 
from 566 deaths to 1097, chiefly owing to the increased 
mortality at Karachi and in Cutch. Aden records 73 deaths. 
On the Turco-Persian frontier plague seems to be develop- 
ing, and 195 deaths have been recorded at Javanrood during 
the last three weeks. The death-rate in Calcutta has 
declined from 98:7 per 1000 to 72:7, while in Bombay, 
though less than last week, it is now 135 per 1000 per 
annum. Plague still continues to affect in a mild manner 
various villages in the Punjaub. 

Relief works in connexion with the famine are being 
extensively organised. In the Bombay Presidenoy there 
were the following works started last week: deepening the 
Sud Tank, collecting ballast for the Great Indian Peninsular 
Railway, metal collection for several roads, and the opening 
of new roads. Works are to be specially undertaken for the 
relief of the hill tribes in Thana and the sinking of trial- 
shafts for irrigation wells at Nasik. . 

April 19th. 
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(FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT.) 


Inauguration of an Old Students’ Association at 
University College, Liverpool. 

With the laudable object of promoting good fellowship 
among former studentes of University College and bringing 
them together into friendly intercourse an ‘‘Old Students’ 
Association ” bas been recently formed in connexion with 
University College. Upwards of 100 past students have 
already joined the association and as there are about 2000 
old students scattered over different parts of the kingdom, 
many of whom have written in enthusiastic support of the 
heme, it is anticipated that the membership will shortly 
ssume goodly proportions. The association will also have 
lor its aim the promotion of the interests of the College in 
every ible manner. Dr. John Hill Abram, assistant 
physician to the Royal Infirmary, has been elected the first 

dent; Mr. W. Thelwall Thomas, assistant surgeon 
tthe Royal Infirmary, has been appointed treasurer; and 
Miss E. M. Platt will act as the first secretary. 


University College, Liverpool; The Medical Faculty ; 
Opening of the Summer Session. 
Lectures and practical olasses in the schools of medicine, 
dental surgery, and public health commenced on May ist. 
The several entries to date appear to be satisfactory. 


The Pathological Diagnosis Society of Liverpool: Report 
for 1899. 


During the year 1899 the Pathological Diagnosis Society 
have transmitted to members of the society 800 reports on 
material sent by them for examination. In the Thompson- 
Yates Laboratories a special room and laboratory assistant 
ae devoted to the work, so that in all urgent cases, as in 
the bacteriological diagnosis of diphtheria and the typhoid 
bacillus, a reply is given within 24 hours. The society is 
doing a most useful work, and the attention of members is 
directed to some practical points in the method of selecting 
and sending material for examination, examples of which 
are given in the report for 1899 under the respective head- 
ings. The following hospitals are at present connected with 
the society : the Royal Infirmary, the Infirmary for Children, 
the Royal Albert Edward Infirmary, Wigan, the Birkenhead 
and Wirral Ohildren’s Hospital, the Southport Infirmary, and 
the County Asylum, Chester. The director of the society is 
Dr. W. B. Warrington, to whom all communications should 
be addressed at the Thompson- Yates Laboratories. 


Charges of Neglect against the Liverpool Workhouse Authorities 
in the Matter of a Certified Lunatic. 

A case involving some interest in a medical point of view 
was 5 by the county coroner on April 25th. A 
middle-aged woman, a sales woman in the employ of a large 
haberdashery establishment in the city, was brought to the 
Liverpool Workhouse on the morning of April 15th suffering 
from acute mania, as certified by her medical attendant. 
She was subsequently removed to Rainhill Asylum, where she 
died on April 23rd. The authorities at the asylum reported 
tothe coroner that the woman had been neglected at the 
workhouse, that she was not ina fit state to have been removed 
to the asylum, and that her head was filled with vermin. 
Dr. A. W. Campbell, the pathologist of the asylum, deposed 
that he had made a post-mortem examination of the body 
and that the deceased died from broncho-pneumonia. The 
body was also covered with bruises when admitted to the 
asylam. The workhouse officials denied that there could 
have been any filth in the room in which the deceased was 
confined as it had been previously stoved owing to the 
amenos of a case of small-pox in the section. Tbe 
eames could be accounted for from the fact that the 
5 was rescued with great difficulty, after the 
of th of an hour, from a ledge outside the window 
80 the establishment from which she was brought to 
N They would appear to have been unavoid- 
8 5 have been caused by the efforts made to 

ue her from a perilous position. Dr. William Alexander 
the br 9955 the deceased died from acute mania and that 
disease Pneumonia was but a complication of the 
broncho- e jury found that the deceased died from 
neglect pneumonia, and were of opinion that there had been 
exhaustive pae part of the workhouse authorities. An 
quiry was subsequently held by the Select 


Vestry into the conduct of their offioers in tbe matter with 
the result that the charges of neglect made against the 
officers of the workhouse had not been proved.” Mr. Foote, 
one of the members of the committee of inquiry, made 
the remark that ‘their friend the coroner was only 
too ready to get a shy at Brownlow-bill.” In the 
course of investigation by the committee of the Select 
Vestry Dr. Alexander said that he regretted that he 
was not notified by the asylum authorities of their inten- 
tion of making a post-mortem examination, to which he con- 
sidered he was in courtesy entitled. It is only fair to say 
that Dr. J. Wiglesworth, the respected medical super- 
intendent of the Rainhill Asylum, was absent from home at 
the time of the whole proceedings. Hitherto the relations 
between the asylum authorities and the officials of the Liver- 
pool Workhouse had been of a cordial character and it is 
unfortunate that those friendly relations should have been 
marred by the present unfortunate occurrence. 


The Threatened Epidemic of Small. nor in Liverpool. 


At the last weekly meeting of the Health Oofnmittee of 
the City Council, the medical officer of health (Dr. E. W. 
Hope) reported that there were 53 cases of small-pox, 173 
cases of scarlet fever, 2 cases of typhus fever, 45 of typhoid 
fever, 33 of diphtheria, and 24 cases of other zymotics, 
making a total of 330 cases of infectious diseases in the city 
5 hospitals for the week ending April 28th. There 
bad been four deaths from small-pox during the week. No 
fresh cases of small-pox had occurred at the Liverpool Work- 
house, where every precaution has been taken for isolating 
suspected cases. Revaccinations have been performed by 
the medical officers on a large scale and it is hoped that, so 
far as the workhouse is concerned, the disease has been 
successfully grappled with. 

May 8th. 
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Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 


A QUARTERLY meeting of the Royal College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh was held on May lst, Dr. James Andrew, the 
President, being in the chair.—The President referred in 
feeling terms to the great loss which the Oollege had 
sustained through the death of Sir Douglas Maclagan who 
had been a Fellow of the Oollege for 36 years and President 
from 1884 to 1887. The President further referred to the 
loss which the College and the profession had sustained 
through the death of Sir William Priestley, for 42 years a 
Fellow of the College.—Dr. Charles Henry Fox, M. R. O. P. 
Edin. (Edinburgh), was admitted by ballot to the Fellowship 
of the College.—On a ballot the following candidates were 
admitted to the Membership of the College after examina- 
tion—viz., Charles Cromhall Easterbrook, M.B., O.M. Edin. 
(Edinburgh), John Cumming, L. R. C. P., F. R. O. S. Edin. 
(Edinburgh), and Alexander Dingwall Fordyce, M. B., 
Ch.B. Edin. (Edinburgh).—The Registrar reported that since 
the last quarterly meeting 45 persons had obtained the Licence 
of the College by examination.—Dr. Olaude Buchanan 
Ker, M.R.C.P. Edin. (Edinburgh), was, after examination, 
recognised as a lecturer on Infectious Diseases, and the 
President conferred on him the certificate of qualifica- 
tion.— The President announced that the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh had intimated its intention to con- 
tribute £200 per annum towards the maintenance of the 
College Laboratory, and moved that the cordial thanks of the 
College be given to the sister College for the very bandsome 
contribution.—Intimation was made that the medical officer 
of health for the city of Edinburgh was prepared, in the 
City Hospital, to conduct examinations with a view to the 
bacteriological diagnosis of diphtheria and typhoid fever for 
the profession, as the College, through its laboratory, had 
done in the past. It was accordingly resolved that the 
College should cease reporting regarding diphtheria and 
typhoid fever from May 15th excepting for Fellows of the 
College and of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh.— 
Draft Regulations for the Triple Qualification Examinations 
for the following year were upproved.—It was intimated that 
Dr. John Wyllie had been re-elected one of the representa- 
tives of the Oollege on the Conjoint Committee of Manage- 
ment of the triple qualification for a period of three years. 
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Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

On the invitation of the Corporation of Glasgow a con- 
ference of local authorities in Scotland was held in Glasgow 
on April 24th to consider the question of the prevention of 
tuberculosis in its relation to meat- and milk-sapply. Lord 
Provost Chisholm presided. Bailie King, convener of the 
Bacteriological Committee of the corporation, read a paper 
on the proposals under the consideration of the com- 
mittee, and Councillor James Dick, chairman of the Health 
Committee, read a paper containing proposals regarding the 
inspection of meat.—Dr. Leslie Mackenzie, medical officer 
of health of Leith, read a paper on the Regulation of Meat- 
and Milk-supply in support of the formal motions which 
were to be proposed.—Councillor Erskine moved one of 
the propositions on the agenda to the effect that in the 
opinion of the conference it was essential in the interests of 
the milk consumer tbat full advantage be taken of the 
powers contained in the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops 
Order of 1899, and that in order to obtain such each 
authority should provide for the regular inspection of its 
dairy cattlé by the appointment of a veterinary surgeon for 
the purpose. The motion also proposed that in order to 
secure uniformity in the exclusion from tha meat-supply of 
the flesh of taberculous animals advantage should be taken 
by each local authority of the powers of the Pablic Health 
(Ssotland) Act for the provision of definite places for the 
inspection of animals slaughtered for food purposes within 
its boundary, and that meantime the standard of condemna. 
tion to be applied should be that described in the report of 
the Royal Commission on the subject. This motion was 
carried as well as an addition to it—viz., that it was 
essential in the interests of the consumer that he should 
be protected against the dangers arising from imported meat 
and milk. Mr. John Speir, Newton Farm, near Glasgow, 
read a paper on the Best Means of Housing Cows in Country 
and Urban Districts. A motion was then carried laying 
down certain conditions to be observed in the construction 
of byres, with an addition to the effect that local authorities 
should have power to refuse the registration of a dairy- 
keeper until satisfied that his premises were in a satisfactory 
state and that the water-supply was sufficient and free from 
contamination. A paper entitled the Necessity for the 
Taberculin Test, by Principal Dewar, Royal Dick Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, was on the programme, but owing to 
the lateness of the hour Principal Dewar contented himself 
with making a few observations on the motion about 
to be submitted. Bailie R. Anderson moved the pro- 
position which asked that local authorities should be 
empowered by Parliament to apply in all dairies the 
tuberculin test in order to discover whether the cows suffered 
from tuberculosis. The motion met with considerable opposi- 
tion, but was ultimately passed.—Professor Stockman spoke 
on the Establishment of Public Abattoirs, and the conference 
afterwards rose. 


Proposed Memorial to the late Dr. Jackson. 

It is proposed to place in Free South Church, Aberdeen, a 
handsome stained glass window as a memorial to the late Dr. 
Henry Jackson, Aberdeen. The subscriptions will probably 
be confined to members of the church referred to. 


New Maternity Hospital, Aberdeen. 

The accommodation in the present maternity hospital in 
Barnett’s Olose, in connexion with Aberdeen Dispensary, 
having been found to be ‘‘ utterly inadequate,” the managers 
have resolved to purchase the property known as St. Ninian's 
Chapel in Oastle-street and to convert the premises into a 
new and improved maternity hospital. St. Ninian’s ‘‘ Chapel 
on the Oastle Hill” is a pre-Reformation building with an 
interesting history. 


Hospital Saturday in Aberdeen. 


In addition to band competitions, &c., in Duthie Park on 
June 23rd, the executive committee of the Aberdeen Hospital 
Saturday Fund have resolved to have horse races elsewhere 
some time in August. The resolution as to horse races, which 
was arrived at by a narrow majority, has given rise to con- 
siderable controversy in the city. 


Chair of Medicine in Edinburgh University. 

Ata meeting of the curators of patronage for the chair 
of medicine io the University of Edinburgh, held «n 
May 4th in the University Court-room, Dr. John Wyllie was 
elected to the chair. All the curators were present. Dr. 
Wyllie, who is 56 years of age, was a student of Edinburgh 
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University. In 1865 he graduated with honours as a Doctor 
of Medicine and was awarded a gold medal for bis thesis on 
the Physiology of the Larynx. Subsequently to his gradua- 
tion Dr. Wyllie held the posts of house surgeon and house 
physician in the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, and in the winter 
of 1865 he was elected senior president for the year of the 
Edinburgh Royal Medical Society. In the summer of 1866 he 
studied in Paris. After returning to England he held the 
post of house physician to the General Hospital, Birmingham, 
for two years. In 1868 Dr. Wyllie settled in Edinburgh 
and in 1870 was elected a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh. He then became a lecturer on 
pathology in the Extra-Academical School and lecturer on 
that subject until 1878, when he became a lecturer on practice 
of physic. He was for two years pathologist to the Edin- 
burgh Royal Infirmary and for six years acted as one of the 
physicians to the new town dispensary. In 1876 he became 
assistant physician to the Royal Infirmary, which post he 
held until 1882, when he was appointed physician to that 
institution. In October, 1896, Dr. Wyllie was appointed 
consulting physician to the City Hospital for Fevers. In 
April, 1897, his term of office as physician to the Royal 
Infirmary expired and he was appointed one of its con- 
sulting physicians. Dr. Wyllie acted as honorary seore- 
tary to the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh 
from 1878 to 1888. From 1892 to 1896 he held the 
post of examiner for tha University in clinical medi- 
cine. He has also held the appointment of examiner in 
medicine for the University degree in public health 
and since 1887 he has acted as principal medical officer 
to the Scottish Equitable Insurance Company. In 1897 the 
University of Edinburgh conferred on Dr. Wyllie the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. Dr. Wyllie’s experience of teaching has 
been large, both in the teaching of medicine systematically 
and in the teaching of clinical medicine. Between 1878 and 
1897 Dr. Wyllie delivered every winter a course of lectures 
on Practice of Physic in the extra-mural school, those 
lectures being recognised by the university as qualifying for 
graduation, and during the latter half of that period, in 
addition to this winter course, he gave a supplementary 
summer course upon the subjects of Medical Ophthalmology, 
Laryngology, and Medical Electricity. During the 15 years 
in which he held office as physician to the Royal Infirmary 
he was continuously engaged in the teaching of clinical 
medicine. As consulting physician to the City Hospital it 
was his duty to give clinical instruction in fevers to the 
students of the University and of the extra-mural school. 
In the winter session of 1898-99 Dr. Wyllie taught clinical 
medicine for the University in the room of Professor Fraser. 
who was at that time in India, and at the same time had 
charge of Professor Fraser’s wards. On the illness of Sir 
Thomas Grainger Stewart Dr. Wyllie was appointed to 
discharge the duties of the chair. Dr. Wyllie's chief 
published work is his book, The Disorders of Speech, 
which appeared in 1894. 


The Representation of Edinburgh and St. Andrens 
Universities. 


On May 3rd Sir Jobn Batty Take, M.D., was returned as 
the Parliamentary representative of the universities of Edin- - 
burgh and St. Andrews in room of the late Sir William 
Priestley. The gathering of electors, which was not large. 
was presided over by Sir William Muir in his capacity of 
returning officer. The nomination was made by Professor 
Annandale and seconded by Professor Scott Lang. Sir Jobn 
Batty Tuke, in thanking his constituents for his election, 
referred to the ore condition on which he consented to stand 
as a candidate—viz., that he should have a ectly free 
hand in all matters connected with medical, public health, or 
educational affairs. He took his seat in the House of 
Commons on May 8th. He was introduced by Sir Michael 
Foster and Mr. J. A. Campbell. 

May 8th. 
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Epidemic Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis in Dublin. 
A CONSIDERABLE number of cases of cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis have recently occurred in Dublin, six deaths ear 
been notified during the week ending April 28th. The 
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dense, acoompanied by the characteristic petechial erup- 
tion, proved fatal to one of the most promising students of 
the Mater Misericordiæ Hospital after an illness of only four 
days. It is proposed to devote the meeting of the medical 
ection of the Royal Academy of Medicine on May 18th 
to a discussion of the clinical, pathological, and other 
aspects of the affection. The attention of the Council of the 
Dablin Sanitary Association, which met on May 3rd, was 
directed to the wide prevalence of cerebro-spinal meningitis 
in Dablin and its suburbs. 


The Meath Hospital and County Dublin Infirmary. 


Mr. William Taylor, assistant surgeon to the Meath 
Hospital, has been ‘appointed to fill the vacancy on the 
ai staff created by the death of Dr. R. Glasgow 

n. 


The Infectious Diseases Hospital, Belfast. 


The never-ending question of the site of the Belfast 
Infectious Diseases Hospital came before the city corpora- 
tion of Belfast at their monthly meeting on May Ist. It 
would appear that the deputation from the Asylum Board 
appeared before the Public Health Committee to protest 
against taking any part of the estate at Purdysburn for the 
bospital, but that after a discussion it was decided by five to 
three to recommend that the infectious diseases hospital be 
built at Purdysburn, but that only 20 acres be taken for the 
present. The whole matter was debated at the monthly 
meeting of the corporation on May lst, the discussion at 
times being very personal. Ultimately it was decided by 32 
to 10 to adopt the report of the Pablic Health Committee to 
locate the infectious diseases hospital at Purdysburn. 


Health of Belfast. 


Between March 26th and April 2lst 277 cases of zymotic 
disease have been notified, 94 of these being typhoid fever, 50 
diphtheria, and 47 scarlet fever. There were 42 deaths from 
symotic disease, 109 from phthisis, and 153 from diseases of 
the respiratory organs. The death-rate was 22 8, which is 
much less than that in the corresponding month of last year. 
The epidemic of scarlet fever, though still prevalent, is 

The cases of typhoid fever are increasing as well 
as the deaths therefrom. 


Ulster Medical Society. 


At the usual monthly meeting of this society held on 
May 3rd Dr. Tennant read notes on a case of Dyspepsia 
due to Adhesions treated Surgically; Dr. W. Calwell read a 
Paper on Gastroptosis ; a discussion followed, in which 
Dr. C. Kevin, Dr. McKisack, and Dr. Mitchell took part. 
Dr. James Craig exhibited a specimen showing Extensive Ad- 
besions of the Stomach to neighbouring Viscera and he com- 
municated notes on a case of Visceraptosis with Hour-glass 
Stomach, illustrated by lantern-slides and specimen. A com- 
munication, Notes on the Chemical Treatment of Sewage, 
by Dr. Allworthy, was read by the secretary. 


Death of Mr. James Smith, I. R. C. P. Irel., 
F. F. P. S. Glasg. 


Mr. James Smith, a well-known medical practitioner, 
did in Belfast on April 25th, at the early age of 52 years, 
trom diabetes, from which he had been suffering for some 
considerable time. Residing in a densely populated working- 
class district of Belfast Mr. Smith had a very large practice 
and was specially skilful in midwifery. He contributed 
several papers of a practical nature to the medical journals 
o obstetric subjects. He wrote a thesis, Reminiscences of 
6000 Accouchements, comprising 1366 Operations.” His other 
papers were: One Thousand Instrumental Deliveries, with 

on a New Axis-traction Forceps,” On a new 
Cephalotribe: its Utility Illustrated and its Efficiency 
Proved by Difficulties Encountered in 4000 Labours,” 

The Early and Forcible Dilatation of the Os Uteri as a 
Successful Method of Treatment in Placenta Previa, with 
Cases.” He invented a combined cephalotribe and 
craniotomy forceps and an improved axis-traction forceps. 
A man of great kindness and eniality, he was much 
beloved by the poor, to whom he was most attentive. 
remains being interred 
A very large number of 
He leaves one son, his wife having 


in Balmoral Cemetery, Belfast. 
were present. 

some years ago. 

+ May stb. pee 
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The Academy of Medicine. 


AT the meeting of the Academy of Medicine held on 
April 24th M. Laveran, the well-known discoverer of the 
hæmatozoon of malaria proposed that the Academy should 
nominate a committee of members who should go to Algeria 
and study on the spot the part played by mosquitoes in the 
production of malarial fever. They could then deduce 
principles for prophylaxis. Professor Blanchard strongly 
supported the idea, citing the examples of the commissions 
sens by England and Italy to Africa and Asia for similar 
purposes. He remarked that the question of the distribu- 
tion of the bæmatozoon through the agency of mosquitoes of 
the genus anopheles had revolutionised previous ideas as to 
the etiology of malarial fever. It was an incontrovertible 
fact that the geographical distribution of the anopheles 
coincided with that of malarial fever. The question was 
one deserving of the most careful study. The Academy 
unanimously agreed to send a commission to Algeria, and 
the following gentlemen were selected: M. Laveran, M. 
Blanchard, M. Kelsch, M. Railliet, M. Vallin, and M. 
Vincent.—At the same meeting the Academy, in con- 
formity with the powers given to it by the Government, 
formally registered its acceptance of the magnificent bequest 
left by the late Professor Tarnier. That well-known and 
deeply-regretted obstetrician has left a sum which will 
produce some 5000 francs per annum. Of this income 
3000 francs are to be allotted as a yearly prize to what shall 
be, in the opinion of the Academy, the best work, either 
printed or written, dealing with obstetrics and gynzcology. 
With reference to Professor Tarnier, a somewhat amusing 
incident occurred at a meeting of his old pupils who 
had previously set on foot a subscription to put up a 
memorial to their old master. It must be mentioned 
that these old pupils are now divided into two groups, 
one of which is attached to the person of Professor 
X—— and the other to that of Professor Z—--. The 
sculptor to whom had been entrusted the execution of 
the memorial, which was to be paid for by money collected 
from both these groups, had the idea of modelling 
besides the statue an important bas relief which was to 
be placed on the pedestal and which should represent 
Professor Tarnier giving a demonstration to his pupils 
upon a pregnant woman. Portraits of the principal pupils 
of the late master were to be made easily recognisable. 
This idea was, however, not looked upon with favour by the 
committee of the memorial, and when the sculptor, M. 
Paech, for the second time submitted his model for approval 
prior to its final execution in bronze the quarrel began again. 
The two groups could not decide among themselves what 
proportion of portraits should be allotted to each and there- 
fore most likely this portion of the scheme will be dropped 
and no portraits will be introduced. The new buildings 
which are at present being constructed for the Academy of 
Medicine in the ue Bonaparte, which it was hoped would 
be ready at the same time as the Exhibition, will certainly 
not be ready this year, greatly to the annoyance of the 
academicians, who find their quarters in the old chapel 
belonging to the Hôpital de Ja Charité much too small. 
Interminable negotiations preceded the commencement of 
the building, but with these I have already acquainted your 
readers. When the site, next to the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, had been chosen, the plans approved, and the buildings 
commenced, tbe authorities of tbe Ecole des Beaux Arts 
absolately refused to allow a wall to be pulled down on 
which they had placed antique bas-reliefs and mosaics. The 
works had to be stopped and were only resumed after a great 
deal of discussion and careful underpinning and propping of 
the wall. 


School Teachers as Vaccination Propagandists. 


At the meeting of the Academy of Medicine held on 
May 3rd M. Hervieux, who is a singularly keen supporter of 
vaccination and who never loses an opportunity of speaking 
on the efforts made for the diffusion of Jenner’s principles, 
spoke fon the very great influence which school-teachers of 
both sexes can exercise in the matter under consideration. 
It is on these valuable auxiliaries that reliance must be 
placed, especially in country districts, to overcome the 
ignorance and prejadice of the population. Their most 
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common method of pore is to constantly press upon 
parents the need for having their children vaccinated, while 
they also persuade the children themselves not to object 
to the performance of the operation. Some give lectures and 
hold meetings in the villages, some apply to the municipal 
councils for a grant in aid of vaccination, and some are ready 
and willing to perform the operation and undergo vaccina- 
tion themselves as an example for the people to follow when 
there happens to be an epidemic. For all this M. Hervieux, 
at the conclusion of his paper, while giving every credit to 
the amount of zeal displayed by this band of willing workers, 
declared that in his opinion France would never be finally 
freed from the plague of small-pox till vaccination should be 
made obligatory. A Bill to this effect has already passed 
through the Chamber of Deputies, but has been waiting 
many years for discussion in the Senate. At the conclusion 
of M. Hervieux’s paper M. Pinard, while making certain 
reservations as to the conduct of the teachers in vaccinating 
themselves, ended by saying that the thing to be done was to 
press for making vaccination obligatory. 
May 8th. 
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Military Surgery in the Boer Army. 

PROFESSOR VON ESMARCH has consented to the Miinchener 
Medicinische Wochenschrift publishing letters addressed to 
him by Dr. Hildebrandt, formerly his assistant, who is now 
medical officer to a German ambulance with the Boer forces. 
The first letter was dated from Jacobsdal on Jan. 21st and 
was highly interesting from several points of view. The 
majority of the wounds treated in the field hospital were 
caused by the Lee-Metford rifie. Simple wounds of the soft 
parts generally healed very well without suppuration, 
except when the shot had been fired from a very short 
distance. This seldom happened in fighting, but some Boers 
shot themselves wilfully with their own rifles in order to be 
released from military service. In these cases the wound of 
entrance was very small as in all the other wounds of 
soft 5 the wound of exit, however, was very large 
and the muscles were lacerated. It was an interesting fact, 
not from a surgical but from a psychological stand point, that 
these ‘‘accidents’’ happened always a day before a battle 
was expected. The very small amount of hemorrhage was a 
remarkable circumstance. Soldiers with wounds of the 
extremities continued to fight and were even able to ride to 
the dressing-tent without support. The majority of the 
Boers, however, when slightly wounded seized the oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing from the battle-field. Dr. Hildebrandt 
also drew attention to the action of lyddite shell which on 
exploding emitted a poisonous gas, so that the Boers who were 
in the neighbourhood suffered from headache and nausea. 
Dr. Kiittner, another of the German surgeons at Jacobsdal, 
in a letter addressed to Professor Bruns of Tübingen, 
confirmed the opinion of the latter that the prognosis of the 
wounds inflicted by modern rifle-bullets was good and that 
conservative treatment was advisable. Wounds of the skull 
and the brain were usually very serious and often required 
operative treatment, whilst wounds of the thorax usually 
healed very well. As to wounds of the abdomen, their 
prognosis was better than was supposed. A good many of 
them healed under expectant treatment without laparotomy, 
an experience in accordance with that of Sir William 
Mac Cormac and Mr. Watson Cheyne. The results were 
not improved by laparotomy. Wounds of the liver 
were not observed at all because the wounded died 
on the battle-field; wounds of the kidneys were more 
frequent and of a better prognosis. The observations of 
Dr. Kiittner on wounds of the extremities were in accord- 
ance with those of Dr. Hildebrandt. In a postscript he 
describes the state of the wounded of General Cronje’s 
laager after his surrender at Paardeberg. Owing to the 
want of surgical aid the wounded had been ten days with- 
oat dressings. The wounds were covered with tobacco-leaf 
and nearly all were septic. Many operations were therefore 
necessary and there were many deaths from septicemia and 
tetanus. 

The Courts of Honour. 


The Prussian Minister of Educational, Ecclesiastical, and 
Medical Affairs, in his capacity as head of the medical 
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department, has iseued regulations to the newly instituted 
courts of honour. These regulations require the courts of 
honour to keep registers in which the name of every medical 
man under their jurisdiction is to be entered. lfa medical 
man has been convicted of some offence the punishment 
must be recorded in the register. The presidents of the courte 
are instructed to send extracts from the registers to the 
public prosecutors at the courts of criminal law, whilst 
these officials are instructed to give notice to the medical 
court when a medical man has been convicted on a criminal 
charge. These regulations, by which the presidents of the 
medical courts are reduced to a position of dependence on 
the Government executive, have caused general disappoint- 
ment. The medical press unanimously disapproves of these 
instructions and the president of the Berlin court, Dr. 
Becker, has declined to be sworn as long as these regulations 
are in force; and the committee of the medical chambers 
has addressed an energetic protest to the Government. 
Malingering by Military Recruits. 

In Germany, as in almost every continental country, 
military service is obligatory, and the law provides severe 
penalties for those who try to escape this duty by fraudulent 
means. Oases of this kind are infrequent, and a great sensa- 
tion was caused when it was known that the military 
authorities had discovered that an agency existed in Rhenish 
Prussia by which young men were systematically enabled to 
evade the conscription. The army medical officers in that 
province charged with the examination of the young men 
selected for military service found some time ago that a 
relatively great number of recruits had to be rejected because 
they suffered from jaundice and from cardiac palpitations, also 
a certain number of young soldiers showed those symptoms 
at the commencement of their service in the army so that 
they had to be discharged. The cause of these remarkable 
phenomena was discovered by an accident. In the belong- 
ings of a soldier admitted into the military hospital for 
alleged cardiac disease a box was found containing pills 
which were proved by chemical analysis to contain large 
doses of caffein. On inquiries being made it was asoer- 
tained that the recruit had received the pills from 
a man named Strucksberg, who was thereupon arrested. 
The police then discovered that this man had been 
the head of an agency which had enabled numerous 
young men to escape service in the army. He had been 
in association with a medical man, Dr. ——, to whom he 
used to send his clients. Dr. —— examined them and when 
he found the young men fit for military service he prescribed 
pills of caffein in strong doses to produce cardiac palpita- 
tions or pills of picric acid to produce symptoms of icterus. 
Both the medical man and the agent were therefore 
prosecuted together with a number of young men before a 
court at Elberfeld. The agent had died previously to the 
trial, but Dr. —— was found guilty and condemned to ten 
months’ imprisonment. Dr. —— had been known to be of 
very low professional standing, and during the trial there 
was no indication that other medical men had been con- 
nected with the case—the ‘‘ pills case,” as it was popularly 
designated. 


May 7th. 
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Lunatic Asylums. 


Der. J. WARNOCK’s annual report has just been issued from 
the one hospital for the insane which Egypt has considered 
sufficient for her needs since the thirteenth century when the 
first was established. But increasing civilisation means that 
fewer and fewer lunatics and ‘idiots are kept by their friends 
or families, and therefore the hospital becomes more and 
more crowded. Perhaps the benevolence of the present day 
is waning, or is it that there is less wealth, or perhaps as we 
English would fain believe, the intelligent native now under- 
stands that under our control he may send his relative, whom 
he still calls ‘‘ struck by the wrath of God,” to the asylum 
which only 15 years ago was jastly called an abomination to 
the human race. The number of resident patients has risen , 
from 300 to 500, not from any increase in lunatics, but from 
the necessary accumulation of uncured chronic patients. 
And yet during the year 1899 no fewer than 274 men and 
women had to be discharged still insane to make room for 
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more urgent cases. This is an obvious danger to the public 
which the English advisers of the Egyptian Government 
ought to face without delay. England provides exactly 50 
times as mach asylum accommodation as Egypt per head of 

ion. Another great disadvantage of the present 
asylum is that it is the only resort for criminal lunatics. 
During last year 23 men and four women were admitted 

with crimes, including six murderers. The analysis 
of tbe insane shows hasheesh as the cause of 22 per cent., 
pellagra as the cause of 5 per cent., and alcohol as the cause 
œd 3 per cent., while the number of general paralytios has 
advanced to 6 per cent. The large towns furnished nearly 
all the last class and most of them are known to have had 
syphilis. The total admissions for the year were 598, in 
cluding 17 nationalities besides Egyptians. Only one 
Englishman was admitted. 


The Winter Season. 


The Oairo season is practically over. Four of the best- 
known hotels have cl 
of the proprietors are already considering what improvements 
they can make during the coming summer. Last autumn it 
was thought that the number of visitors would be alarmingly 
mall, because it was foreseen that the leisured English 
would prefer to remain at home to get as great as possible a 
supply of war news, but so many Americans have flocked 
bere on their way to Paris t the total number of tourists 
has been quite up to the average. Unfortunately, the 
wesually low Nile has spoiled the pleasure of those late 
comers who insisted on attempting the journey by river when 
all the boats were sticking on sandbanks. 


Infectious Diseases. 


The winter has proved no exception to the rule that 
influenza is brought to us every year by convalescent 
patients from England and other parts of Europe. A patient 
in London is, rightly enough, ordered away to the sunny 
south directly he is well enough to travel, but on the journey 
out a second member of the family succumbs to the infec- 
tion, and perhaps a third member is attacked by influenza 
the day after reaching Egypt. This is a fair risk which all 
health resorts must willingly run. But there are other 
causes of the spread of the disease which might be pre- 
ventable if the profession would lift up its commanding 
voice and teach the public that influenza is just as contagious 
a disease as is measles or small-pox. When for instance, 
influenza breaks out in 50 or 60 first-class passengers on a 
P.and O. steamer is anything done to purify the cabins of 
the sick before they are again occupied? When a feverish 
coughing patient has tenanted the sleeping berth of the 
wagon-lit company are the compartment and the bedding even 
aired before next being used? In hotels is extra ventilation 
employed or is the same yerm-holding mosquito net used time 
after time for innocent or careless new tenants? ‘Phere are 
probably many other easy methods of spreading infection, 
but I mention only those which seem to have caused many 
new cases this year. Patients here comfort themselves by 
reflecting that if they must have influenza at all it is better 
to have it here than in London or New York. Here the 
disease is milder and seldom advances beyond a bronchial 
catarrh lasting a fortnight, while the sufferer can usually 
have his window open by day and can get out of doors during 
convalescence. For a month Cairo was quite under the 
influence of the epidemic. At one of the large hotels no 


dances could be given because so many of the waiters were 


in hospital, and several of the Government schools 
had to be closed. Measles too has been rife among 
the native children and the children’s ward at 
Kasr-el-Aini Hospital had to be closed for a time. Small- 
pox may always be a danger in Egypt because, although 
the natives believe implicitly in vaccination, and seldom try 
to evade it, they have no knowledge of the importance of 
revaccination. This dates from the time when their 
ancestors believed, like the Turks, that inoculation in child- 

was the only important preventive. Since the 
beginning of this year there has been an increase in the 
native cases of small-pox, and now every day revaccination 
is being very zealously carried out by the district medical 
officers of Cairo. Small-pox cases as they occur are sent to 
the isolation hospital at Abbassiyeb or to the fever wards of 
the German Hospital. Two visitors were treated for the 
disease at Assouan. 

The Plague. 


Egypt is fortunately still free from plague and it looks as 
if all the good work at Alexandria did really stamp out the 


their doors and the most energetic 


disgase. The pest has now been for some time at Aden 
and as this military station is under the ruling of Bombay 
it cannot reasonably be expected that greater energy or 
foresight could be displayed there than in the Indian city. 
The disease has now been allowed to creep up the east coast 
of the Red Sea to Lohaia and even to Lambo. There is 
nothing to protect the Hedjaz, now over-run by fanatics, 
and extra care will have to be exercised by Egypt when the 
pilgrims arrive at the quarantine station of El Tor, where 
Dr. Ruffer is now making all his preparations. Dr. Rountree 
has gone there with some native medical men to take charge 
of the hospital and Miss Cutler has again gone to inspect 
women pilgrims. 

Cairo, April 23rd. 


Obituary. 


GEORGE VINER ELLIS, F. R. C. S. Enc. 

On April 26th there passed away a member of the pro- 
fession whose name was a household word to many 
generations of medical students as one who guided them 
through the difficulties of the study of anatomy. 
George Viner Ellis was born on Sept. 25th, 1812, being the 
second son of Mr. W. Viner Ellis, of Duni House, Minster- 
worth, near Gloucester, where his family had for many 
years held property. He was educated at the Orypt Grammar 
School and afterwards at the Cathedral Grammar School. 
After completing his studies at these two establishments he 
was apprenticed to Dr. Buchanan of Gloucester, and after- 
wards, on the advice of his uncle, Daniel Ellis, F.R.S. Edin., 
sent to the then newly-founded University College, 
London. Here he was a most successful student and was 
appointed demonstrator of anatomy to Professor Richard 
Quain. During this period of his career he was strongly 
advised by his friend, Dr. Evans of Gloucester, to study in 
Paris, a course which he carried out in his vacations. 
Besides studying in Paris he also attended lectures and 
worked at anatomy in Berlin. He became a Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England in 1835, and 
on Dec. 11th, 1843, was elected one of the first Fellows 
of that body. Of the 300 Members who were then elected 
Fellows only three are now left. In 1850 he succeeded 
Richard Qaain as Professor of Anatomy at University 
College, an appointment which he held for 27 years, resign- 
ing in 1877 when he was appointed Emeritus Professor. The 
first edition of the .‘‘ Demonstrations of Anatomy” was 
published when he was about 26 years of age. Together 
with William Sharpey he was co-editor of the sixth 
edition of Quain's Elements of Anatomy,” which was 
published in 1856, the description of the nervous system 
being in great part written by him. In 1863 he, in 
conjunction with Mr. G. H. Ford, published ‘‘Illustra- 
tions of Dissections.” This work consisted of a series of 
coloured plates of life-size representing dissections of 
the human body. It was originally published in parts 
but afterwards appeared in two volumes. The drawings 
were executed in colours on stone by Mr. Ford directly 
from dissections done by Mr. Ellis. Following the example 
of his uncle, Daniel Ellis, who settled in Edinburgh and 
devoted himself to scientific research, George Viner Ellis did 
little or no practice, preferring to devote himself to teaching 
and scientific work. After his resignation of his professorship 
he retired to his native place, where he built himself a house 
and passed the remainder of his days with his sister. 
Here he lived very quietly, occupying his time, as one who 
could never bear to be idle, with gardening and with 
teaching the older boys of the parish in a night school. At 
the time of his death he was in his eighty-eighth year. 


JOHN WIBLIN, F. R. OC. S. ENG. 


Ow April 27th there passed away, at his residence, North- 
leigh, Wimborne, Dorset, John Wiblin, F.R.C.S. Eng., aged 
87 years. Mr. Wiblin studied at University Oollege, London, 
and Paris, became a Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England so long ago as 1837, and took the 


Fellowship by examination in 1849. Soon after taking 
his Membership he settled in Southampton where he 
was appointed a sanitary surveyor to the Board of 
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Trade and medical superintendent of quarantine to ate 
Royal Mail and Union lines of steamers. He was a most 
enthusiastic fisherman, although previously to 1877 he 
had never had a rod in his band. Concerning this portion 
of his career Mr. R. B. Marston gives an amusing account in 
the Fishing Gazette of May Sth. On bis first day, with that 
extraordinary luck which sometimes attends the beginner, 
he caught three salmon in an Irish river. Mr. Wiblin con- 
tributed one or two papers to professional journals and was 
the author of a little book called the Medical Students’ 
Guide to the Hospitals of Paris.” 


Medical Fetus. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. — At the third 
examination for medical and surgical degrees, Easter term, 
the following candidates were successful :— 


Part II., Medicine, &c.—S. Bousfield, M.A.. Caius; J. Bradford. 
Emmanuel; H. P. Bradley, B.A., and G. V. Bull, B A., Caius ; T. 
Burfield, B. A., Emmanuel; C. J. Coleman, B.A., Trinity; B. J. 
Collingwood, B.A., Caius ; W. S. Darby, B.A., and W. M. Fletcher, 
M.A., Trinity; J. H. P. Fraser, B.A.. Jesus; O. F. F. Grünbaum, 
M.A., Trinity; J. Gutch, M.A., Christ's; D. G. Hall, B.A., 
Emmanuel; A. C. Hill, M.A., Trinity: T. E. Holmes, B.A., G. F. 
Lobb, B. A., and J. L. Lock, B.A, Caius; J. W. Malim, B.A., 
Christ's; H. N. Matthews, B.A., J. C. Matthews, B A., and F. J. 
Nicholls, St. John's: L. J. Paton, B.A., Caius; A. C. Pearson, B.A., 
Sidney Sussex; J. H. Philbrick, B A., and G. R. Slade, Ince., 
Trinity: J. G. Taylor, B.A.. and T. S. Taylor, B A., King’s; R. A, 


Walker, B. A., Clare; and A. Whitmore, B. A., and W. M. Willoughby, 
B. A., Caius. 
Fok EIN UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE.— Berlin: 


Dr. L. Jacobsohn and Dr. A. Lazarus have been recognised 
as privat-docenten ot Internal Medicine and Dr. Pels- 
Lensden as privat-docent of Surgery.—Budapest: Dr. 
August Hirschler, privat-docent of Internal Medicine, has 
been promoted to an extraordinary professorship.— Chicago 
(Rush Medical College): Dr. L. F. Barker of Baltimore has 
been appointed to the chair of Anatomy. — Florence Dr. 
Luigi Guaita of Sienna has been appointed Professor of 
Ophthalmology in succession to Dr. Cesare Paoli, resigned.— 
Giessen: Dr. Deter Poppert has been appointed Professor of 
Surgery, with charge of the surgical clinic, in succession to 
Professor Bose who is retiring; Dr. Friederich Best has been 
recognised as privat-docent of Ophthalmology. Gottingen: 
Dr. Siemerling of Tiibingen having declined the invitation to 
migrate, Dr. August Cramer, son of the late Professor of 
Psychiatry in Marburg, has been appointed to the chair 
of Mental Diseases with charge of the clinic connected 
therewith.— Greifswald: Dr. Paul Strübing bas been pro- 
moted to an ordinary professorship of Internal Medicine.— 
Halle: Dr. Nebelthau of Marburg has been appointed 
Director of the Medical Polyclinic in succession to Dr. von 
Mering; Dr. Franz has been recognised as prirat-docent of 
Midwifery and Gynæcology.— Heidelberg: Dr. F. Göppert, 
privat-docent of Anatomy, has been promoted to an extra- 
ordinary professorsbip; Dr. Gustav Aschaffenburg has been 
promoted to an extraordinary professorship of Mental 
Diseases.— Marburg: Dr. Ernst Romberg of Leipsic has 
been appointed Extraordinary Professor of Internal Medi- 
cine; Dr. Hugo Ribbert of Zurich has been appointed to 
the chair of General Pathology and Pathological Anatomy 
in succession to Professor Marchand.— Munich: Dr. Ludwig 
Neumayer, Assistant in the Anatomical Iastitute, bas been 
recognised as privat-docent.— Padua: Dr. Giacinto Viola 
has been recognised as privat-docent of Medical Pathology, 
Dr. Ferdinando Gangitano as privat-docent of Surgical 
Pathology, and Dr. Ercole Crespi as privat. docent of 
Surgery. Palermo: Dr. Giuseppe Pollaci and Dr. Girolamo 
Scagliosi have been recognised as privat-ducenten of Patho- 
logical Anatomy and Dr. Luigi Philippson as prirat-docent of 
Dermatology and Syphilography.— Philadelphia Polyclinic: 
Dr. Jay F. Schamberg has been appointed Professor of 
Dermatology in succession to Dr. M. J. A. Cantrell, 
resigned.— Prague (Bohemian University): Dr. V. Mlade- 
jowski bas been recognised as privat. docent of Balneology 
and Climatology.— San Francisco ( University of California): 
Dr. T. W. Huntington has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Surgery.—St. Petersburg (Military Medico- 
Chirurgrial Academy): Dr. Voinich-Sianosbenski has been 
recognised as prirat-docent of Sargery.— Vienna: Dr. Ludwig 
Braun has been appointed docent of Internal Medicine. 


THE InEeBRIATES Act.—At a meeting of the 
Monmouthshire County Council held on May 2nd it was 
decided to contribute £1000 to the Brentry Victoria Homes, 
Bristol, which will entitle the council to the concurrent use 
of seven beds for the year. A further payment of 6d. per 
day per patient is necessary. 


VACCINATION REtuRNs.—At the meeting of the 
Truro Board of Guardians held on May 2nd it was reported 
that in the districts of West Kenwyn and St. Mary’s during 
the past three months there had been 146 births ; 90 success- 
ful vaccinations had been performed ; six exemption certifi- 
cates bad been granted; and 150 notices had been sent to 
defaulters. 


VACCINATION in Leicester is decidedly on the 
increase. At the meeting of the board of guardians on 
Tuesday, May 8th, the vaccination officer reported that 
during the month of April 33 certificates were received, as 
against six for the corresponding month of 1899, whilsi 
there were 38 certificates of postponement owing to the 
health of the child, compared with xi? last year. 


NOTIFICATION OF MgasLEs.—At a meeting of 
the Newquay (Cornwall) Urban District Council heid on 
May lst the medical officer of health (Dr. A. Hardwick) 
reported that 149 cases of męasles had been notified during 
April. After a considerable discussion the council decided 
to ask the Local Government Board to consent to measles 
being excluded from the list of notifiable diseases in 
Newquay. 


FREEMASONRY.—Fuhere Lodge, No. 2546.—An 
ordinary meeting of this lodge was held at Frascati’s 
Restaurant on May 8th, W. Bro. R. J. Reece, M.D. Brux., 
W.M., being in the chair. Bro. H. E. Thompson, M.B. Lond., 
was admitted to the third degree in Freemasonry. W. Bro. 
Walter Gripper, M.B. Cantab , was elected W.M. for the 
ensuing year and W. Bro. Clement Godson, M.D .Aberd., 
was re-elected treasurer. The brethren and the guests 
afterwards dined together. 


RoyvaL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS IN IRELAND.— 
At a meeting of the President, Vice-President, and council 
held on May Ist the following examiners were elected :— 
Examiners in Anatomy: Ambrose E. I. Birmingham and 
Alexander Fraser. Examiners in Surgery: H. Gray Oroly 
and William Stoker. Examiners in Physiology and Histology: 
Charles Coppinger and J. Alfred Scott. Examiner in Biology: 
John J. Burgess. Examiner in Pathology and Bacteriology : 
Arthur Hamilton White. Examiner in Pathology: Joseph 
D. M’Feely. Examiver in Midwifery and Gynecology: 
Frederick W. Kidd. Examiners in Ophthalmology: Arthur 
H. Benson and Louis Werner. Examiner in Sanitary Law 
and Vital Statistics: James H. Fergusson. Examiner in 
Engineering and Architecture: J. Charles Wilmot. Examiners 
in Dental Surgery and Pathology: Arthur W. W. Baker and 
Daniel Corbett. Examiners in Mechanical Dentistry : George 
M. P. Murray and William Booth Pearsall. Examiners ip 
Chemistry and Physics: Edwin Lapper and Robert J. Mont- 
gomery. Examiner in Languages: L. J. Woodroffe. Exa- 
miner in Mathematics, Physics, Dictation, and English Eseay: 
J. W. Tristram. 


KIxd's CoLLEGE HospTrAI.— The annual festival 
dinner of King's College Hospital was held in the Whitehall 
Rooms, Hôtel Métropole, on May 7th, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. W. F. D. Smith, M. P., who was supported 
by Viscount Dillon (chairman of the committee), the Rev. 
Dr. Wace (ex-principal of King’s College), and the medica) 
staff of the hospital. The Chairman, in proposing ‘‘ Success 
to the King's College Hospital,“ mentioned that since the 
opening of that institution in 1839 over 100,000 in- 
patients and nearly 1,500,000 out-patients had received the 
benefits of medical assistance. The assured income now 
amounted to £2500 per annum, while the expenditure reached 
£19,000, so that nearly £17,000 were required annually 10 
voluntary subscriptions — Viscount Dillon pointed out that 
during the past 20 years the character of the neighbourhood 
surrounding the bospital had altered and the demands upon 
the resources of the institution had largely increased. Ihe 
sum collected during the evening was £2765 5s.. including 
£200 from the Chairman and £500 from Mr. W. H. Bell, 
£100 from Mr. C. P. Serocold, £50 from the Duke of 
Bedford, £525 from Messrs. W. H. Smith and Sons, and 
£105 from Mr. C. P. Jobnson. 
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Pook-LAW MEDICAL OFFICERS AND THEIR 
DePcTits.—At a recent meeting of the Shepton Mallet 
Board of Guardians Mr. J. F. Fry, medical officer of the 
Shepton Mallet district, asked the board to accept Miss 
Glynn, his fully qualified assistant, as his deputy, but the 
guardians refused the request by 10 votes to four. 


An HonouR IN mIs OWN LAND FoR MR. 
Teeves.—At a meeting of the Dorchester Town Council held 
oo May 2nd it was unanimously resolved to offer the freedom 
of the borough to Mr. Frederick Treves, F. R. C. S. Eng. 
Mr. Treves is a native of Dorchester and received his early 
education in that town where his family for many years 


THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS. — On 
April 19th, as already announced, the Devon and Cornwall 
Branch of the National Association for the Prevention 
of Consumption and Other Forms of Tuberculosis held 
is annual meeting- at Plymouth. The report of the 
committee gave some interesting information as to the 
existence of tuberculosis in dairy cattle in the west. Out 
of 204 cows in the Ilfracombe district only one was 
fond to be tuberculous. As regards the question of noti- 
ication the sanitary committees of Devonport and Stone- 
house are considering the question of voluntary notification. 
The committee draw attention to the extreme amount of 
oercrowding which exists in Plymouth, including Devonport 
and Stonehouse. The proportion of dwellers in single-room 
tenements per 1000 inhabitants is as follows: England and 
Wales, 47 per 1000; London, 184 per 1000; Three Towns, 
M per 1000. The report was duly accepted and then Mr. 
J. Y. Woollcombe moved the following: That this meeting 
isin favour of the formation of a committee to promote the 
provision of a sanatorium for the treatment of consumption 
among the poorer classes in Devon and Cornwall.” The 
motion was carried unanimously and the Mayor, Arch- 
‘eacon Wilkinson, Dr. F. G. Bushnell, Mr. W. Hurrell.’ Mr. 
J.P. Bickle, Mr. J. Y. Woolleombe, and Mr. H. Cecil Wills 
were somes as a committee with power to add to their 
dumber. ' 


Paclramentary Intelligente. 


HOUSB OF COMMONS. 
WEDNESDAY, May 2ND. 


The Rating of Institutions for Imbeciles. 


Ar this sitting of the House a Bill was brought on for second reading 
exempt from poor and other local rates all registered institutions for 
‘he care, training, and education of idiots and imbeciles. After the 
Bill had been recommended to favourable consideration by certain of 
ts supporters Mr. T. W. RUSSELL replied on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. He explained that in the present state of things wherever 
‘here was a beneficial occupation the property was liable to 
1545 and the liability was not affected by considerations of 
‘tether or not a profit was made by the occupation or whether 
„r not the property was occupied for charitable purposes. He was 
‘ware that certain exemptions had been made but the principle 
X exemption might be carried too far and it must be remembered that 
Big o apupa of any special institution placed an additional burden 
m the general rate. The First Lord of the Treasury had recently 
“ated that before arriving at any conclusion as to the exemption of 
hospitals from rating it would be necessary to have an inquiry by a 
Select Committee and he (Mp: Russell) was now authorised to say that 
tbe proposed inquiry would cover the institutions dealt with in this 
Bill as well as hospitals. In these circumstances he hoped that the 
Bill would not be pressed. After this statement the promoters of the 
Bill withdrew it. 

THURSDAY, May 3RD. 
Inoculation Experiments in India. 

Sir CHARLES CAMERON asked the Secretary of State for India whether 
te would, as promised last session, lay upon the table papers showing 
the extent to which inoculation against cholera and typhoid fever 
had been practised in India and with what apparent results, and any 
ather information on the subject.—Lord GEORGE HAMILTON replied: I 
have uo complete or detailed reports to present concerning the results of 
‘ncculation against cholera and t phoid fever, both of which, and 
“pecially the anti-typhold inoculation, ,are still in the stage of 
“xperiment, but I can lay upon the table of the House extracts from 
periodical sanitary and other reports which will show what is being 
attempted and done in these important matters. 


Notification of Deaths to the Coroner. 

Mr. THORNTON asked the Home Secretary whether in the Lunacy Bill 
tefore Parliament he would consider the desirability of making pro- 
"iion that all cases of lunatics dying in workhouses and inetitutions 
under the control of the guardians should be reported to the coroner, as 
was done in all asylums and houses licensed for the reception of 
luoatica.—Sir MATTHEW WAITE RIDLEY replied: I think that the sug- 
kestion of my hon. friend is a desirable one, but I find that legislation 
i not necessary to carry it out. In some Poor-law institutions it is 
ready tae practice to notify the deaths of lunatics to the coroner, 
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and the Local Government Board have the power, and are, I under- 
stand, prepared, to issue an order requiring that this should be done in 
all the institutions. 

The Plague Commission in India. 

In the oourse of an answer to Mr. WEIR on the subject of the ex- 
penses of the Indian Plague Commission Lord GEORGE HAMILTON said 
tbat the labours of the Commission will probably not be concluded 
before the end of July. 

Fripay, May 4TE. 


Medical Certificates in the Postal Service. 


Mr. STEADMAN asked the Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster-General, whether his attention had been called to the 
case of Mr. Howson, a probationary telegraphist in the Central 
Office, London, who was certified as unfit for duty by a medical 
man, and to the fact that the post-office medical officer dia- 
regarded this certificate and compelled the clerk to duty, with 
the result that Howson was found in a fainting condition in the 
instrumental gallery and was removed by the superintendent 
to the medical department; whether, in spite of the protests of 
the superintendent, the medical officer declined to permit the patient 
to cease duty, and it was not until anotber application had been made 
after a lapse of some hours that Howson was permitted to leave the 
office; and whether the Postmaster-General could state the reason 
for the non-acceptance of the private practitioner's certificate, and the 
treatment of Mr. Howson after his superior officer had stated 
that the clerk was too ill to perform his duties. Mr. HANRURY 
replied: The facts are as follows: Mr. Howson wrote on March 20th 
that he was ill and furnished a private medical certificate 
that he was suffering from debility with attacks of faintness and 
required a few days’ rest. He was given leave until the 23rd when he 
was seen by the official medical officer. That officer considered that 
in Mr. Howson's own interest he should try to take up his duty, which 
he did, but witbin a few hours he had two nervous attacks, and he was 
then put off duty and granted sick leave till March 27th. He then 
resumed duty for two days, when he was granted sick leave till 
April 2nd, on which day Mr. Howson was allowed to go on his annual 
leave. The medical officer states that he was suffer ng from simple 
nervous debility brought on by over-study at home. 


Monpay, May 7TH. 
Food for the Troopa. 


Mr. BROADHURST asked the Under Secretary of State for War whether 
the War Office had had submitted to them a food which was healtby and 
satisfying, a pound weight of which would be suf@cient for a day's rations 
and could be carried in a small tin; and, if so, whether the Government 
had approved of the article, and whether they would supply the troops 
now in South Africa with the food referred to.— Mr. WyNDH4M replied : 
Many samples of various foods have been submitted to the War Office 
for trial, but none has been received complying with all the conditions 
mentioned in this question. 


The Spectal Rules for Lucifer Match Factortes. 


Captain NORTON raised a debate on the special rules of the Home 
Office with regard to the employment of persons in lucifer match 
factories in which white or yellow phosphorus was used. Both Captain 
Norton and Sir Charles Dilke condemned the rules as inadequate.— 
Sir MArruEW WHITE RIDLEY, while admitting that better means of 
enforcing all special rules for dangerous trades were desirable, said that 
the special rules in question were a great improvement on the old state 
of things and it would be a great mistake to annul them. He assured 
the House that if opportunity occurred, through theadvances of science 
of strengthening the rules in the interest of the health of the workers 
it would be done.—Captain NORTON's motion to annul the rules was 
rejected by 98 to 37 votes. 


TUESDAY, May 8TH. 


Disease in the Indian Famine Relief Camps. 


Mr. MACLEAN asked the Secretary of State for India, with reference 
to the outbreaks of epidemic disease in the Indian famine relief 
camps, whether official information showed that the allowance of food 
granted to famine-stricken patients had been found sufficient to 
strengthen them against the attacks of disease; and what was the 
value, stated as nearly as possible in English money, of the daily 
rations provided by Government for men, women, and children.—LORD 
G. HAMILTON replied: The local Governments and their officers are 
keeping careful watch as to the sufficiency of the relief wages in all 
districts, and instructions have been given by the Government that 
the wage-rates should be raised at any work where they appeared 
inadequate to maintain the people in health. As was stated in my 
answer to a similar question by the hon. member for Banff in March 
last, The average daily wage cannot be stated in sterling, being based 
upon the current price of food in the district in question, and varying 
accordingly from week to week. The wage for an adult is the money 
equivalent of from one and a half pound to two and a half pounds of 
grain per diem.” 

Introduction of Sir John Balty Tuke. 


Sir John Batty Tuke, M.D., the successor of the late Sir William 
Priestley in the representation of the Universities of Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews, was introduced to the House at this sitting by Sir 
Michael Foster and Mr. James H. Campbell. The latter is the repre- 
sentative of the Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen. The new 
Member took his seat on the Ministerial side of the House, where in 
the course of the sitting he received the congratulations of many 
friends. 

The Treatment of Sewage. 

On the motion of Mr. STEPHENS a Bill was introduced and formally 
read a first time to enable local authorities to deal separately with the 
sewage and drainage of their districts. 


PRESERVATIVES AND COLOURING MATTERS IN FOOD. 
The Departmental Inquiry. 


WEDNESDAY, May 2ND. 


The Committee appointed by the President of the Local Government 
Board to inquire into the use of preservatives and colouring matters 
in foou hela a meeting to-day at tbe rooms of the Chemical Society 
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Burlington House. The committee consists of Sir Herbert Maxwell 
(chairman), Professor Thorpe, Dr. Bulstrode, and Dr. Tunnicliffe, with 
Mr. Charies J. Huddart as secretary. 

The only witness examined on this occasion was Mr. ARTHUR 8. 
LoueH, member of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society and 
Managing Director of the Cavan Creameries, Limited. His evidence 
had reference almost entirely to the work of Irish creameries which, he 
said, had brought about a revolution in the Irish butter trade. He 
explained that the creamery industry began in the south eight or ten 
years ago and inthe north about two anda half years ago, and at the 
present moment there were between 500 and creameries in the 
island of which about 260 were codperative creameries. In Ulster alone 
there were 108 codperative creameries working and 30 more in course of 
formation. The majority of the creameries, he said, used preservatives 
in summer for the butter. One of the reasons why they used pre- 
servatives was that they were asked to do so by the wholesale firms. In 
his opinion a far less quantity of „ might be used than was 
used. It had been treated practically as salt because there had never been 
any complaint heard about its use. But, as a matter of fact, ey 
could do very well without any preservative, and the creameries wit 
which he was connected intended to do witbout it and they expected 
to get a higher price for their butter. He supposed that the wholesale 
dealers found that there was not a demand for a large quantity of what 
might be described as saltless or fresh butter and consequently they 
wished for butter which would keep a certain time and the creameries 
made this butter to suit them. e considered pasteurisation to be 
moet valuable, especially in the case of milk from house-fed cows, and 
he could not believe that it deteriorated the flavour of the butter as 
had been alleged by some witnesses. The temperature which he 
used for pasteurisation was from 175° to 185° F. The Irish butter 
trade suffered greatly from deficient means of transport. They were 
without suitable wagons. In fact, there was not such a thing as a 
refrigerator car in the whole of Ireland at the present moment. 
HRepresentations had from time to time been made to the railway com- 
panies without success, but something was now hoped from the 
pressure which the new Agricultural Board would be able to bring to 
bear. With regard to colouring matter Mr. Lough said that in Ireland 
the butter was very nearly the same in colour in summer and in winter, 
but when artificial colouring was required a little quantity of annatto 
was introduced, and, indeed, most dairies in Ireland kept annatto to 
rectify any mistakes which might occur. 

By fessor THORPE: The tendency of his evidence was to deprecate 
the use of preservatives in butter. He believed that with due attention 
tocleanliness, and recourse if necessary to pasteurisation, the butter trade 
in Ireland would we reper organisa ion be able to do without pre- 
servatives in a very sbōrt time. If preservatives were found after due 
+cientilic inquiry to be harmful then he should advocate their prohibi- 
tion, but he might tell the Committee that the Irish Agricultural 
Organisation Society had heard nothing of harm resulting from the use 
of preservatives. 

y Dr. BULSTRODE: He felt confident that though at first the pro- 
hibition of preservatives would cause a good deal of trouble the trade 
would soon adapt itself to tre necessities of the situation. 


MONDAY, May 7TH. 


The Committee ,held another meeting to-day in the rooms of the 
Chemical Society, Burlington House. The only members of the Com- 
mittee present were Professor Thorpe and Dr. Bulstrode. 

Dr. BERT HUTCHISON, assistant physician at the London 
Hospital, examined by Dr. BULSTRODE, said that he had made some 
experiments as to the effect of boric acid on the acidity of the urine 
and he had extended these. The net result was pretty well this, that 
even such a dose of boric acid zs 10 grains taken twice a day upon a full 
stomach by himself for a length of time up to a fortnight continuously 
had no effect at all. He observed no bad effects; there were 
no signs of stomach or intestinal irritation; and he might say that 
he knew of nothing which was calculated to make his experience 
a departure from the normal. If he had a weak point at all it 
was his stomach, so that if there were an effect at all he should 
expect it there. He had also taken small doses of borax. He had 
taken for some length of time a mixture of two and a half gimna each 
of borax and boric acid twice a day and it had had no effect to his 
knowledge. The inference he drew from his own experience was that 
the amount of boric acid or borax which would be sufficient to preserve 
the quantity of milk likely to be taken by the average man in 24 
hours would not in a healthy man produce any bad effects. He had 
given in cases of epilepsy borax combined with bromide and had had 

ood results, but he could not say whether they were due to the 

mideor the borax. It was conceivable that where there was kidney 
trouble the same good results might not be obtained. If the Committee 
had been told that as much as 80 grains of boric acid had been found in 
a pint of milk, then ali he would say was that he should not like to 

e such a quantity in a dose, and with regard to children he could 
easily understand harm resulting from boric acid in the milk they 
consumed. He did not see why the use of preservatives generally in 
milk should tend to veil the effects of partial decomposition. 

Do you think that the use of preservatives is in the interests of the 
public health or not ?—I should say yes, because I think the amount of 
disease produced, especially in children, by allowing milk to go at all 
bad is probably greater than the amount of disease produced by the use 
of preservatives. 

ou would rather have preserved milk than decomposed milk ? 
—Certainly. 

Would you advocate the continuation of the present state of affairs in 
which the ute of these things is absolutely unrestricted, one may say, 
and in which as much as 80 grains of boric acid have been found ina 
ange pint of milk ?—That is a state of things which one would like to 
make impossible, for the 80 grains are not required for the preservation 
of the milk. 

Would you therefore have a maximum fixed ?—I think that that 
would be the best way out of the difficulty. 

In further examination by Dr. BULSTRODE witness said it was quite 
possible that the action of a medical practitioner might be stultified by 
the presence of a preservative in the food of his patient, and from that 
point of view the uncontrolled use of preservatives was to be deprecated 
by the medical profession. Salicylic acid had to be used with care 
because it wasa depressing drug, and benzoic acid he had found to be 
very irritating. Summarising his position Dr. HUTCHISON said that 


in’ his opinion the uncontrolled use of preservatives was a thing to 
be deprecated, but if they were used in the quantities required to 
revent putrefaction he should think that they did very little harm, 
f any, and that that harm would probably be confined to 
susceptible persons, who were probably not numerous, and the 
harm likely to result from food going at all bad from want of preserva- 
tives would probably be greater than the harm which would result 
occasionally from the use of preservatives in the quantities required to 
preserve the food. 

By Professor THORPE: While milk purveyors might be able to carry 
on their business without preservatives he did not think that milk kept 
in the homes of the poor could be so kept in sound condition without 
the addition of preservatives. 

Dr. G. F. STILL, from the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond- 
street, was the next witness, and in reply to Professor THORPE said that 
his experience of the effects of boric acid was limited to children. 
Taking two and a half grains of boric acid and the same dose of borax 


in a pint of milk, he should say, as far as his experience went, that it 
usually produced no harmful results whatever, though now and then 
it produced some looseness cf the bowels. He was quite sure that in 


some cases borax and boric acid produced a really good result. 
He had found that when boracised milk was stopped bad sym- 
ptoms in the child had supervened and these only disappeared 
when the taking of the boracised milk was resumed. In the 
case of older children he had found a very definite improve- 
ment in epilepsy from borax.: He should say most emphatically 
that no preservatives should be used in milk if they could guarantee 
milk being kept from decomposition otherwise. At the present time 
it was practically impossible in the homes of the poor to get conditions 
in which milk could be kept without decomposition. From his 
experience he said that much of the weakness and sickness among the 
children of the upper classes was due to the pasteurising and sterilising 
of the milk. The children failed to gather strength and develop when 
they took this boiled milk and when they were given fresh milk they 
improved. He could not say what chemical change took place on the 
milk being heated but something apparently was destroyed. In bis 
opinion infantile scurvy came from the use of sterilised milk. 

By Dr. BULSTRODE: He had no objection to milk being treated with 
cold, though it was conceivable that it might produce scurvy just as 
heat did. He thought it would be a great advantage to a medical 
practitioner to know when a patient was taking in his food the drug 
which he prescribed to him for his trouble. 

Dr. E. W. Hops, medical officer of health of Live 1, examined by 
Professor THORPE, said he saw no need whatever for the use of chemica! 

reservatives in milk. The vast proportion of the milk sold 
n Liverpool was wholly free from them, though much of it 
came from a considerable distance, thus indicating that preser- 
vatives were unnecessary if due care and cleanliness were observed. 
He considered that the use of preservatives in milk and cream occa- 
sioned great risk of injury to the health of young children, because pre- 
servatives which would check putrefactive changes in milk and cream 
would also check the processes of digestion. In his experience the use 
of preservatives in other articles of food, such as butter, bacon, pork, 
fish, pork-pies, and sausages, was becoming more and more extensive, 
and though he had not the same objection in regard to such articles, 
still he did not think it was desirable that they should contain pre- 
servatives. He had several instanoes of injurious resultes from milk 
containing boric acid. In one case a lady told him she arranged to 
give a milk-dealer twice his price on condition that he sent her for her 
child nothing but pure milk. At her own cost she had the cows 
examined by a veterinary surgeon to see that they were all 
right. The child went on very well until one day when 
it became violently ill. The lady went at once to the 
milk-dealer and he admitted that he had put some boric 
acid into the milk. Witness then gave evidence as to salicylic 
acid in jam and British wines and as to colouring matters in egg 
powders, sausages, &c. With regard to the latter subject he said that 
when colouring matters were used the fact should be stated on the 
label as well as the nature and quality of the article and the date on 
which it was added. 3 

By Dr. BULSTRODE: It was quite new to him to hear that sterilised 
milk produced infantile scurvy. This milk was largely used at 
St. Helen's and the results carefully noted and no bad results had been 
recorded. 

Dr. E. H. STARLING, examined by Professor THorPE, said he had 
been deputed to attend and give evidence by the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. As the result of experiments made by him be 
had come to the conclusion that formalin should be absolutely pro- 
hibited in food. Salicylic acid was certainly less harmful, though in 
an acid medium it acted as an antiseptic and prevented the action of 
the digestive juices. It was a fairly potent drug—extremely potent in 
certain individuals—and he did not think it ought to be given except 
as a medical remedy. Boric acid was the least harmful of the three 
preservatives, and from experiments carried out upon a healthy 
animal during a few days or wecks one could not see much 
bad results. On medical grounds he should not object to the 
use of boric acid from its action, especially in milk. He thought it 
extremely unlikely that infantile scurvy was caused by the use of 
sterilised milk, though he knew, of course, that there were medical 
men who did not agree with him in this opinion. He had never come 
across a case of infantile scurvy which could be attributed to sterilised 
milk. In his opinion the milk-supply of large towns could be carried 
on without recourse to boric acid and he should be disposed to prohibit 
its use. 

By Dr. Burstrope: On general principles he objected to the use of 
antiseptics in food because he thought the human economy must 
suffer trom them just as the micro-organisms suffered. 


TUESDAY, May 8TH. 


The Committee met to-day in full strength and examined four more 
witnesses. 

Mr. CARL W. SORENSEN, Consulting Expert to the Manchester Pure 
Miik Supply Company and formerly Chief Dairy Expert to the aer 
Zealand Government, was the first witness and in the course 0 
examination by Professor THORPE said that while a maker and shipper 
of butter in New Zealand he experimented with preservatives and he 
found that there was nothing to be gained by their use. Tbe preserva- 
tives did not affect the price of the butterin any way and as tbey 
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ahild considerable expense he gave them up. When at a later 
ser he became Chief Dai xpert to the Government he 
the butter-makers of e colony very much divided in 
opinion as to the value of preservatives. e observed that a 
umber of large factories were using them and claiming that they got 
scaskerable benefit from them, but others equally large were not 
uing them and were finding results quite as satisfactory. e 
wcordingly instituted a series of inquiries and sent out a circular 
inviting the opna of owners and managers of factories. Of the 
replies to this circular 60 per cent. were to the effect that preservatives 
were unnecessary, 20 per cent. were neutral, and 20 per cent. were in 
favour of the moderate use of preservatives. At the time when he 
iit New Zealand two-thirds of the butter exported to this country was 
ut treated with preservatives, but as to the state of things at the 
pant moment he could not give evidence, though he had 
on to believe there had o been some increase in the use of 
ves since he left the colony. In his experimente he 
found that 4 per cent. of boric acid was as efficacious for 
preserving as any larger quantity, and, further, that if this 
quantity were exceeded the flavour of the butter was distinctly 
affected. His experiments left him unconvinced that there was any 
necessity to use preservatives in New Zealand butter. On the subject 
of milk witmess related to the committee the conditions of the milk- 
supply of Copenhagen and expressed the opinion that if a city like 
could do without preservatives there was no necessity for 
them in e communities inthis country. One great feature of the 
ae system, he said, was that there was only one delivery of 
nik per day. The advantage of this was a reduction in the cost of 
delivery which enabled more money to be spent on getting pure milk 
from healthy cows and enforcing precautions as to o inees both in 
the farms arad in the course of distribution without raising the price 
ofthe milk to the consumer. In Manchester they had one delivery 
per day simply by cleanliness and prompt cooling of the milk. During 
the late vlut er their farmers had succeeded in obtaining a supply of 
mtural ice Or snow to be used during the present summer; it was 
sored in peat moss or sawdust and would be taken out from day to 
day as required. In his opinion ice was not so difficult to get in this 
country as most people supposed. In nine years out of ten it was 
pee to get all the ice or snow required for dairy purposes. At first 
Mancheste x they found some prejudice against the single delivery 
per day, but this was quickly disappearing, as people discovered that 
the milk kept perfectly and that the single delivery saved a great deal 
ol troudle. The company insisted on every farmer cooling the milk to 
. us soon as it came from the cow. In the same wry with regard to 
ertam, he saw no necessity for ite being chemically treated if the trade 
vere carried on on proper lines. 
By Dr. ButstRODE: Fora single delivery per day it was tira atay 
necessary to have ice and for a twice a day delivery it was possible in 
opinion to get on without ice by simply cooling the milk with water. 


By Professor THoRPE: The company were advised by medical experta 
that sterilised and pasteurised milk was harmful to children and there- 
fore they had decided not to sterilise or pasteurise. 


Mr. ALEXANDER RICHARD ANDERSON, surgeon to the General Hos- 
pital at Aone examined by Professor THORPE, said that he 
1 to prescribe boric acid, chiefly in cases of bladder trouble, in 

and as he found it to do good in such cases he had continued its 
use both in hospital and . When he began to prescribe 
it he was not aware that it oa any unpleasant or harmful symptoms 
and his attention was tirst directed to the matter by the patients them- 
selves. His experience had been chiefly among adult males and the 
drug had been prescribed in doses of from 10 to 20 grains three 
times s day. He found that after taking the medicine in these doses 
the majority of patients within a fortnight began to complain 
of evepeptic symptoms. By that he meant such symptoms as refer 
to the region of the stomach, uncomfortable sensations after eating, 
loss of appetite, giddiness, weariness, nausea, and in some cases actual 
vomiting and eruption on the skin. On discontinuing the medicine 
these symptoms quickly subsided and they reappeared when the 
administration was resumed. This had occurred so often in his prac- 
tice that he was in the habit of telling patients thatthe medicine would 
probably make them dyspeptic and that when such symptoms occurred 
the medicine must be discontinued for a time. Since Jan. lst of this 
year he bad prescribed boric acid in these doses to 14 patients 
aud of these eight became so dyspeptic that he had to omit its 
ue The symptoms produced by boric acid were not as a 
mle serious and they always quickly subsided when the drug was 
ued, but the dyspepsia was in his experience sufficiently 
Pronounced to make life quite miserable while it lasted and 
ut times it caused distinct gastritis with repeated vomiting. His 
experience led him to recommend that the use of boric acid in milk 
1 be prohibited. He took it that the average amount of milk 
ulteration with boric acid was about five grains to the pint. If a 
thy adult took a small quantity of milk twice a day with that 
of boric acid in it it would be no detriment to him. But 
uc na nn vg different with an infant taking perhaps two pints of 
mlk . tn and also with an adult, suffering, say, from fever, using 
as the chief or only article of diet. 

thot 15 Buist»opE: He thought it very desirable that a physician 
iin 1 whether his patient was taking such a drug as boric 
takin 10 food. If his clinical experience was worth hep a child 
bik” 0 grains of borio acid in milk ought to be made dyspeptic 


Mr. Purre Scour 

IDROWITZ, Fellow of the Chemical Society and 

ber ky the Society of Public Analysts, gave to the committee the 
uid, went experiments with preservatives in milk. These results, he 
need for hee show that if the milk were properly cooled there was no 
thoald be addition of nel ahaa aah and he recommended that there 
lation requiring all milk to be cooled to 15 degrees Centi- 

ty in pprossect the opinion that there would be no practical 
adequate aning this temperature at all farms where tbere was an 
Behridrowits ssid TPY On the subject of beer adulteration Mr. 
Materials Conmid tbat since he had given evidence before the Beer 
gst decreased. the use of sulphides had increased and of salicylic 


— Sruodc s. of Messrs. John Symons and Company, cider 


tome was the last witness examined, gave the opinion that in 
recommended the use of tives was desirable in cider and 
that they should be allowed within limits. 
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erths. 3 Auflage, bearbeitet von Dr. W. Schonichen und 
Alfred Kalberlah. 1900. 
GRIFFIN, CHas., AND Co., Exeter-street, Strand, London. 

The Anatomy of the Central Nervous Organs, in Health and in 
Disease. By Dr. H. Obersteiner. Second edition. Translated 
by Alexander Hill, M.A., M.D., M.B.C.S. Illustrated. 19€0. 
Price 308. 

Jouxston, W. ann A. K., Edinburgh. 
1 mg Feline Surgery. By F. T. G. Hobday, F.R.C.V.S. 1900. 
oe e. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., London. 
A Manual of Medicine. 
F. R. OC. P., F.R.S. Edin. 
78. 6d. net. 


MALOINE, A. Paris. ; 


Manuel Complet de Gynécologie Médicale et Chirurgicale. 
A. Lutaud. 1900. 


Masson ET CIE, Paris. 

Leçons de Clinique Chirurgicale. Par Dr. E. Tedenat. Part I. 1900. 

Traité de Chirurgie d' Urgence. Par Felix Lejars. Deuxième 
édition. 1900. 

MEDICAL PUBLISHING OomMPaNy, Bartholomew-close, London. 

Cleft Palate and Adenoids, Treatment of Simple Fractures by 
Operation, Diseases of Joints, Operative Treatment of Cancer, 
Acquired Deformities, Antrectomy, Hernia, &c. By W. A. Lane, 
M. 8. Second Edition. 1900. Price 6s. 6d. 


OLIVER AND Born, Edinburgh. 
Narrative of Cruises in the Mediterranean. By Wm. Black, 
L. R. C. S. B. Illustrated. 1900. Price 14s. net. 
PHILIP, GEO., AND Son, Fleet-street, London. 
Philip's Handy-volume Atlas of the County of London. With 
Directory and Complete Index. Third edition. 1900. Price 5s. 
Putnam's Sons, G. P., Bedford-street, Strand, London. 
Money, Silver. and Finance. By J. H. Oowperthwait. Second 
edition. 1892. 
Care and Treatment of Bpileptics. By W. P. Letchworth, LL. D. 
Illustrated. 1900. Price 168. net. 
SCIENTIFIC PRESS, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 
Burden a Official Nursing Directory, 1900. By Sir H. Burdett. 
Price 5s. 


Edited b 
VoL I., 


W. H. Allchin, M.D. Lond., 
eneral Diseases. 1900. Price 


Par 


ScoTT, WALTER, Paternoster-square, London. 
The Olincher“ Guide of the Oycling Routes of England and 
Wales. With Map. Compiled by T. A. Edge. Price ls. , 
SPOTTISWOODE AND Oo., 54, Gracechurch-street, London. è 
The Dentists’ Register for 1900. 


STRAND NEWSPAPER COMPANY, Strand, London. 


Passmore Bdwards Institutions: Founding and Opening Ceremonies. 
By J. J. Macdonald. Illustrated. 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 


TURNBULL AND SPEARS, Bdinburgh. 


On Neuroma and Neuro-Fibromatosis. 


By A. Thomson. Illus- 
1900. Price 2ls, 
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WARD, Lock, anD Co., London. 
Illustrated Official Guide to Llandrindod Wells, Llangammarch 
Wells, Llanwrtyd Wells, Ke. Illustrated. 1900. 
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The Nurse’s Report Book: compiled by K. H. (H. J. Glaisher, Wigmore- 
street, London), 1900, price 6d. net.—Transactions of the Life 
Assurance Medical Officers’ Association, London, for 1898 and 1899.— 
Magazines, &c., for May: Strand Magazine, Boy’s Own Paper, 
Girl’s Own Paper, Leisure Hour, Sunday at Home, Ludgate 
Magazine, Westminster Review, Contemporary Review, Friendly 
Greetings, Myra’s Journal, Pall Mall Magazine, Windsor Magazine, 
English Illustrated Magazine, Knowledge, Humanitarian, Wide 
World Magazine, New Century Review. 


„ Appointments, 


Successful applicants for Vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
others possessing information suitable for this column, are 
invited to forward to Tur Lanoet O directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thureday morning of each 

k, for publication in the next number. 


ALnitr, T. C., M.D.Cantab., F. R. C. P. Lond., has been appointed 
Honorary Physician to Addenbrooke's Hospital, Cambridge. 

Benson, P. L., M.A., M. D. R. U. I., D.P.H. Oamb., has been re-appointed 
Medical Officer of Health for the Rural District of Buckingham. 

Brockway. A. B., L. R. O. P. Lond., M. R. C. S. has been appointed 
Surgeon in the Queensland Defence (Marine) Force. 

CARTER, Epwarp G., L.D.S., R. C. S. Eng., L F. P. S. Glasg., has been 
appointed Dental Surgeon to the St. Helena's Home for Girls, West 
Ealing, and also to the Hanwell Cottage Hospital. 

COLLIER, R. S., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., bas received an appointment 
in South Africa, where he has proceeded, as an ordinary volunteer. 

COLLINS, E. TREACHER, F. R. C. S. Eng., has been appointed Surgeon to 
the Royal London Ophthalmic capital. City-road, E.O. 

CrossFIELD, A. K., L. R. C. P., L. R. O. S. Edin., has been appointed 
Medical Officer for Dartmouth Sanitary Dirtrict, Totnes Union. 

De Grucuy, C. W., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been re-appointed 
Medical Officer by the Oaerleon District Council. 

EDWARDES-KER, G. C., L. R. OC. P. Lond., M. R. O. S., has been re-appointed 
Medical Officer of Health by the Woodbridge District Council. 
FISHER, J. H., F. R. C. S. Eng., has been appointed Assistant Surgeon to 

the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, City-road, E.C. 

FLEMMING, Percy, M.D. Lond., has been appointed Assistant Surgeon 
to the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, City-road, B.C. 

FORSYTH, ALEC, M.B., O.M. Aberd., Civil Surgeon, has been appointed 
to filla vacancy on the Medical Staff of the Weatern District. 

FREEMAN, J., Civil Surgeon, has been appointed to fill a vacancy en 
the Medical Staff of the Western District. 

Gornon, Coin, M.B., C.M. Edin., has been appointed Medical Referee 
under the Workman’s Compensation Act, 1897, to County Court 
Circuit No. 57, including Taunton, Bridgwater, Chard, Wellington, 
Williton, and Re 

Jacksoy, J. J., L. R. C. P. Edin., L. R. O. S. Irel, has been re-appointed 
Medical Officer of Health by the Wakefield Urban District Council. 

Jaconson, G. O., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for the Fourth Sanitary District of the Chippiug Norton 
Union, vice W. G. Nicholls, resigned. 

JAMES, JOHN, L. R. C. P. Lond., M.R.C.8 , Fagwyr, has been appointed 
D Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Talybont 

strict. 

KENDALL, W. B., L. R. O. P. Edin., M R. C. S., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for the Kingswear Sanitary District, Totnes Union. 

KINGSTON, H. F., M.B.. B.Ch. Dub., has been appointed Medical Officer 
11 ahs Alsager and Odd Rode Sanitary District of the Congleton 

nion. 

Kirkry, W., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., has been 
e Medical Officer of Health by the Maesteg Urban District 

Ounell. 

Lawson, ARNOLD, F. R. C. S. Eng., has been appointed Assistant Surgeon 
to the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, City- road, B.C. 

Mc Doud Al, GEORGE, has been re-appointed Analyst for Kincardine- 
shire by the Kincardine Oounty Council. 

Morean, H. L., L.S.A. Lond., has been appointed Deputy Medical 
Officer and Public Vaccinator for Cannock. 

Norman, A. S.. L. R. O. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., D P.H Camb., has been 
appointed Medical Officer for the Second Sanitary District and the 
Workhouse of the Havant Union, vice W. Bannister, resigned. 

OpIlk, EbwaRD Avuaustus, M.B. Durh., M. R. C. S., has been appointed 
au 1 Medical Offloer to the Wellington (Somerset) Cottage 

ospital. ; 

RIMMER, J. F., M.B., Ch. B. Vict., has been appointed Resident Assistant 
Medical Officer for the Workhouse of the Birkenhead Union, vice 
A. Ingram, resigned. 

Rongrts, KiLHa™M, L. R. O. P., Londa M. R. C. S., has been appointed 
Medical Officer of Health for the combined Ampthill and Woburn 
Rural Districts. 

Spich, W. T. HoLMES, F. R. O. S. Eng., bas been appointed Surgeon to 
the Royal London Ophtbalmic Hospital, City- road, E. C. 

UNSWOoRTH, J. W., M. B., Ch. B. Vict., has been appointed Medical 
Ofticer, pro tem., by the Blackrod Urban District Council. 

Waictits, SAMUEL SHORT, M.D., B. S. Durh., has been appointed 
Hon. Surgeon to the Fleming Memorial Hospital for Sick Children, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, vice Walter Ridley, resigned. 

WoLrkspaLk, G. A., L. R C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., has 
been appointed Medical Officer for the Third Sanitary District of 
the Northleach Union, vice D. Iles. deceased. 

Wy Lurk, Jonn, M.D. Edin., F. R. C. P. Edin., M R. C. S., has been elected 
tothe Chair of Medicine, Edinburgh University, vice the late Sir 
T. G. Stewart. 


¢ 


H acancies. 


For further Information regarding each vacancy reference should be 
i made to the advertisement (sec Indez). 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIpLAND ETER Hospital, Birmingham.—Assistant 
House Surgeon. Salary £60 per annum, with apartments and 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND Hospitat FoR BEIN AND URMKARY 
DiskAs Es, Birmingham.—Clinical Assistant. 

BIRKENHEAD Borovom HoapitaL.—Visiting House Surgeon. Salary 
£75 a year, with board, lodging, and washing, but no alcoholic 
liquors. A further sum is obtained by certain additional fees. 

BorovGn Hos PITAL, Bootle, Liverpool.—Senior Resident Medical 
Officer. Sala 100 per annum, with board, &c. 

BRISTOL ROYAL HOSPITAL FoR SIC WOMEN ANB CHILDREN.—House 
Surgeon, Salary £120 per annum, with rooms ani attendance (not 
board 


OARDIFF INFIRMARY.—Assistant House Physician for six months. 
Salary at the rate of £50 per annum, with board, washing, and 
apartments. 

CHILDREN’s Hospital, Nottingham.—House Surgeon (non-resident) 
for six months. Salary at the rate of £100 per annum. 

Orry or GLascow FEVER HosriraL.— Physician Superintendent at 
the Belvedere Hospital. Salary £400 per annum, with house 
accommodation, board, and attendance. Applications to Mr. J. 
Lindsay, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

County ASYLUM, Rainbill, near Liverpool.—Assistant Medical Officer 
as Locum Tenens for about four months during the summer. 
Salary £3 3s. per week, with furnished apartments and board. 

County Borovan oF HALITAJ.— Medical Officer of Health for the 
Borough. Salary £500 per annum. Drugs, medicines, and surgical 
appliances provided by the Corporation. Applications to the Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Halifax. 

CRAIGLOCKHART POORHOUSE AND HospitaL, Edinburgh.—Resident 
Medical Officer. Salary £100 per annum, with board and apart- 
ments. Applications to the Clerk of the Parish Council, Council 
Chambers, Castle-terrace, Edinburgh. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ASYLUM, Garlands, Carlisle.— 
Junior Assistant Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary 2130 a year, 
rising to £150, with board, residence, &c. 

DENBIGHSHIRE INFIRMARY, Denbigh.—House Surgeon for 12 months. 
Salary £80, with board, residence, and washing 

DRVONSRIRR Hospital, Buxton, Derbyshire —House Surgeon and 
Assistant House Surgeon for twelve months. Salary of House 
Surgeon £100 per annum. Assistant House Surgeon £50, witb 
furnished apartments, board, and washing in both cases. 

DEWSBURY AND DISTRICT INFIRMARY.—House Surgeon. Commencing 
salary £100 per annum, with board, residence, and washing. 

DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY Roya. INFIRMARY, Dumfries.—Hous 
Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum, with board and washing. 

DurHaM County ASYLUM, Winterton, Ferryhil]l.—Second Assistant 
Medical Officer. Salary £170 per annum, rising £10 annually to 
£220, with rooms, board, laundry, and attendance. 

Besex axp COLCHESTER HospITAI, Colchester.—Resident House 
Surgeon. Salary £100 per annum, with board and washing. 

GATESHEAD UNIoN.—Assistant Resident Medical Officer for the Work- 
house. Salary £150 per annum, with furnished apartments. 
rations, and washing. Subject to superannuation deduction. 
Applications to the Union Clerk, Offices, Prince Consort-road, 
Gateshead. 

GENERAL INFIRMARY 4T LEEDS.—House Surgeon for twelve months. 
Board, lodging, and washing provided, 

GREAT NORTHERN CENTRAL HospitTat, Holloway- road. London.— 
House Physician for six months. Salary at the rate of £60 per 
annum, with board, lodging, and washing in the hospital. Also 
Junior House Physician for six months. Salary at the rate of £30 
per annum, with board, lodging and washing in the hospital. 

HARRIS Parish OOUNCII.— Medical Officer for the Southern Division 
of Harris. Salary £90, besides other public appointments and 
pete practice. Apply to Mr. T. Wilson, solicitor, Lochmaddy, 
Clerk. 

Jessop HOSPITAL FOR WomMEN, Sheffield.—House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £50 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

KENT County OPHTHALMIC Hospital, Maidstone.—House Surgeon. 
Salary £100 per annum, with board and lodging in tbe hospital. 
LIVERPOOL NORTHERN HosPiTaL.—Assistant House Surgeon. Salary 
£70 per annum, with residence and maintenance in the house. 
LOUGHBOROUGH AND DISTRICT GENERAL HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY, 
Loughborough.— Resident House Surgeon. Salary £1C0 per annum, 

with furnished rooms, attendance, and board. 

LOUGHTON UnEAN DISTRICT Councit, Loughton, Essex. Medica! 
Officer of Health. Selary £30a year. Applications to the Clerk to 
the Council, Loughton, Essex. 

MANCHESTER CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, Pendlebury.—Medical Officer for 
the Dispensary of the above Institution. Salary £180 per annum. 
Applications to the Secretary, Children's Dispensary, Gartside 
street, Manchester. 

MILLER HospiraL anp ROYAL KENT Dispensary, Greenwicb-rosd, 
S. E.— Junior Resident Medical Officer for six months. Salary at 
the rate of £40 per annum, with board, attendance, and washing. 

MoRPETH DIspensaRy.— Medical Officer, unmarried. Furnished rooms, 
coal, gas, and attendance provided. State salary required. 

New Hosrirat FoR WomrEN, 144, Buston-road, Londou.—Two Fully 
Qualified Medical Women as Assistant Anesthetists. Also three 
Clinical Assistants. These appointments for one year. Also 
two fully qualified Medical Women as House Physician and House 
Surgeon. 

NORTHAMLTON GENKRAL INFIRMARY.—Qualitied Assistant to the House 
Surgeon for six months. Honorarium £25, with board, lodging 
and washing. ; 

NoRTH-WEST Lonpon Hospital, Kentish Town-road.— Resident Medical 
Officer and Assistant Resident Medical Officer for six months 
Salaries at the rate of £00 perannum each. 
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NOTTINGHAM GENERAL Dispunsany.—Assistant Resident Surgeon, 
unmarried. S £140 per annum, all found, except board. 

PukisH OF FULHAM.— nd Assistant Medical Officer at the Infirmary, 
Fulham Palace-road, W., for six months. Salary at the rate of 
£6) per annum, with board, furnished apartments, and washing. 
Apply to the Clerk to the Guardians, Offices, Hammersmith, W. 

PanisH OF ST. LEONARD, Shoreditch.—Second Assistant Medical Officer 
for the Infirmary, Hoxton-street, N., for six months. Salary £80 
per annum, with rations, washing, and furnished a ents in 
e NOTON: Apply to the Clerk to the Guardians, 213, Kingsland- 

Rron DISPENSARY AND CoTTaGE HosPITAL, Ripon.—Resident House 
Surgeon and Dispenser, unmarried. Salary £100 a year, with 
board and lodging. 

RoraL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND.—Two Examiners in 
Dental Surgery. Also Hunterian Professor, the Erasmus Wilson, 
andthe Arris and Gale Lecturers. 

Boral. HALIFAX IxrIRMART.— Third House Surgeon, unmarried. 

A per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

RoYaL PORTSMOUTH, PORTSEA, AND GO8PORT HOsSPITAL.—Assistant 
House Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £50 per 
annum, with board and residence. 

oral SOUTHERN HospiraL, Liverpool.—Junior House Surgeon. 
Salary, including board, &c., £84 per annum, with a bonus of £5 5s. 
quarterly. Also Honorary Physician. 

RoraL Un1TED Hospital, Bath.— House Surgeon on June lat for four 
months. Salary at the rate of £100 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and washing. 

RoyaL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HosPITAL, King William-street, 
West Strand.— Clinical Assistants for six months. 

Sr. Mary's CHILDREN’S HosPiTaL, Plaistow, B.—Assistant Resident 
Medical Officer for six months, unmarried. Salary £80 per annum, 
with board, residence, laundry, &c. 

§alop INFIRMARY, Shrewsbury.—Assistant House Surgeon for six 
mon Salary at the rate of £40 per annum, with board and 
washing. 

SOUTHPORT INFIRMARY. —Resident Senior House Surgeon. Salary £80 
per annum, all found. 

Frou p GENERAL HosPITAL.— House Surgeon. Salary £80 per annum, 
with board, lodging, and waing 

Srsssx COUNTY OSPITAL, Brighton.—Resident Pathologist, un- 
married. Commencing salary £40 annum, with board, residence 
in the hospital, and washing. House Physician, unmarried. 
Commencing sal £50 per annum, with board, residence in the 
hospital, and washing. 

Tat CHIEF INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES gives notice of vacancies for 
Toe Surgeons under the Factory Acts at Tadcaster, in the 
wet mia ng of the County of York, and at Maesteg, in the county 

organ. 

TEREE COUNTIES ASYLUM, near Hitchin.—Second Assistant Medical 
Officer (male), unmarried. Salary commencing at £150 per annum, 
with board, apartments, washing, and attendance. 

TIVERTON Is FIRMARY AND DISPENSARY.— House Surgeon and Dispenser, 
unmarried. Salary £75 per annum, with board and residence. 

WaRNEFORD HOSPITAL, Leamington.—House Surgeon. Salary £100 
per annum, with board, lodging. and washing. 

York Lunatic ASYLUM, Bootham, York.— Assistant Resident Medical 
Oficer. Salary £130 a year, with board, washing, and attendance. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 


BIRTHS. 


Cookk.—At Lanowli, near Bombay, on March 30tb, the wife of Dr. 
E. Hunt Cooke, M. A., of a son. 

Hickuam.—On April 28th, at Overton House, Wanstead, Essex, the 
wife of Herbert V. Hickman, M.B. Lond., M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., of a 


son. 

LncksrxR.— On May 2nd, at the residence of her brother-in-law, 
E siete Edinburgh, the wife of Morton E. Leicester, M. D., ot 
a daughter. 

Ross.—On May Tth, at Kiloran, Hilsea-terrace, Portsmouth, the wife of 
Richard Adolphus Roes, Surgeon Royal Navy, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


DWA RDS— HIILI.— On May 2nd, at the parish church, Ludlow, by the 
Rev. E. ff. Clayton, M.A., rector, Lewis Charles Edwards, M. B. 
O. M. Edin., son of the late Rev. T. Charles Edwards, D. D., 
Principal of the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, to 
Lilian, third daughter of the late R. C. Hill, Esq., Newcastle, Staff, 
and of Mrs. Lyon, Killiney, county Dublin. 

JoxRS— RUSSIA. — On the 9th inst., at St. Peter's. Chalfont, by the Rev. 
F. Woods, vicar of the parish, Dr. J. Llewelyn Jones, of Melton 
Mowbray, son of David Jones, of Aberdare, to Helena Margaret, 
secon daughter of the late Canon and Lady Mary Russell. 


DEATHS. 


Deuwuonp.—On May 5th, at Stoneycroft, Wakeham, Portland, Duncan 
Drummond, M.B., O.M., aged 38 years. 
Is@.—On May 7th, at Manor-place, Edinburgh, James Boyd 
Fleming, M.D., Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals. 
Hicuet.—At Singapore, on April 7th, Douglas Athelstan Campbell. 
only son of H. Campbell Highet, M.D., Physician to the Royal 
Bangkok, aged 19 montbs. 
Tyackz.—On May Tth, at Westgate, Chichester, Nicolas Tyacke, 
M.D. Edin., F. R. C. P. Lond., J.P. for Sussex and Chichester, aged 87. 


J. B.- fee of 58. is charged for the insertion of Notices of Birtha, 
Marriages, and Deaths. 


Hotes, Short Comments, und Answers 
to Correspondents. 


ANDERSON AND FENNER v. MOBLLER. 


IT isnot often that an action between a patient and his medical man 
comes before such a high authority asthe Court of Queen's Bench. 
On May 8th and 9th, however, the Lord Chief Justice and a special 
jury were engaged in hearing an action brought by Dr. W. M. A. 
Anderson of Wimpolestreet and Mr. Robert Fenner of New 
Cavendish-street, against Mr. Charles Moeller to recover the sum 
of £144 18s. for medical and surgical attendance upon the 
defendant. The plaintiffs had attended the defendant from 
April Sth until June 29th, 1899, when Mr. Moeller was found to 
be prescribing for himself and the plaintiffs accordingly withdrew 
from the case. Mr. Moeller was suffering from some rather 
obscure form of streptococcus poisoning which gave rise to articular 
troubles and phlebitis, together with endocarditis. The articular 
mischief was treated locally by hot soda baths and a hot-air bath. 
Dr. Anderson admitted that in a letter to Mr. Moeller’s brother in- 
law he had called the illness rheumatie gout.” Defendant's argu- 
ment was that he had derived no benefit from the treatment but that 
he had suffered actual injury, and that the charges were excessive. 
In addition to the attendance of the plaintiffs defendant had seen 
Sir Thomas Lauder Brunton, Mr. Alfred Cooper, and an anæs- 
thetist. He contended that the charges were excessive. Finally the 
jury found for the plaintiffs on the claim for fees, allowing 1C0 
guineas; they also found for the plaintiffs on the counterclaim for 
damages, adding the following rider: “We are of opinion that 
the plaintiffs treated the defendant with all reasonable 
care and skill, and we attach no blame to them whatever.” 
We congratulate Dr. Anderson and Mr. Fenner on the jury’s vindi- 
cation of their care and skill. The case was one of those in which 
the patient was undoubtedly very ill, but also irritable and hysterical. 
In fact, the Lord Chief Justice stigmatised his conduct as chil.:ish. 
We must enter a protest against Mr. Lewis Walton’s remarks in his 
capacity as counsel for the defendant. It was doubtless his business 
to make out that Mr. Moeller was an ill-used martyr, and we do not 
complain of that, or even of his talking about the gross blunders 
of the plaintiffs. If the diagnosis was in doubt for some time it 
is quite certain that the two medical men would know a great 
deal more on the matter than would Mr. Walton. But what 
we do complain cf is this. He is reported in the Times to 
have said: The plaintiffs from their position as general 
practitioners ought to make very moderate charges, but a most. 
exorbitant amount had been sent in to Mr. Moeller—£141 for 84 days’ 
attendance—that amounted to nearly two guineasaday. That was 
not creditable to these gentlemen and it was for them to justify their 
account.” Why, we should like to know, should a general practi- 
tioner necessarily be so very moderate in his charges? His education 
costs a great deal and although general practitioners do any amount. 
of work for nothing they have a right to charge a well-to-do patient 
at a higher rate than a poor one. Mr. Moeller admitted that his. 
income was £800 a year and he lives in Piccadilly at No. 201 which is 
not exactly the abode of a poor man. Besides, 84 days at two guineas 
a day amounts to £176 8s., and there is a good deal of difference 
between that sum and the sum which was charged. However, neither 
the jury nor the Lord Chief Justice seemed to agree with Mr. Walton, 
which was satisfactory for the plaintiffs. 


UNUSUAL LAPSE OF TIME BETWEEN TWO 
PREGNANCIES. 


To the Editora of THE LANCET. 


Sings. —On Sunday last, May 6th, I attended a woman, aged 47 years 
(in March last) with her third child, the second child being a young 
woman, 21 years and 10 months old. I believe this lapse of time, 
just upon 22 years, constitutes a record. I am sending you the facts 
for publication, feeling sure they will be of interest to your obstetric 
readers. The labour was not very long, lasting from 1 P.M. to7 P.M., 
and was quite natural. The mother and child, a daughter, are doing 
well. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

Esher, May 9th, 1900. FREDERICK PaipHaM. L. R. C. P. 


THE NEED FOR REGISTRATION. 


AN inquest which was held at Eastbourne on April 29th touching the 
death of a male infant, aged seven weeks, brought out several points 
of importance both to medical men and to the public. The mother 
stated that she had been attended in her confinement by Mr. 
Hillyard, a duly qualified medical man. On the day of the child's 
death the mother had to go out and left the child with her mother. 
He became suddenly ill and Mr. Hillyard was sent for, but he refused 
to attend. She still owed Mr. Hillyard 15s. The grandmother corrobo- 
rated her daughter's statement and said that although she promised 
that the debt should be paid during the week Mr. Hillyard still 
refused to attend and also refused to give a death certificate. Dr, 
W. G. Willoughby, who made the post-mortem examination, said 
that; death was due to natural causes and that the child had 
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not been neglected. Tbe coroner then informed the jury that 
Mr. Hillyard was not registered and of oourse in that case he 
could not give a certificate. Mr. Hillyard's name was, however, 
only removed from the Register because he had failed to give 
notice of a change of address. One of the jury made the inte- 
resting remark that since Mr. Hillyard was not registered he 
should not practise. The coroner pointed out with regard to 
Mr. Hillyard's refusal to go that while it might seem harsh 
medical men had as much right as anyone else to be paid. A 
verdict was given in accordance with the medical evidence. The 
Medical Register, as we have upon several occasions had to point out, 
is by no means a model of accuracy. While, however, this is in 
many instances the fault of the authorities who are responsible 
for its publication, it is also due in great part to the shortcomings of 
members of the medical profession themselves. If a medical man 
changes his address he should by all means give notice to the 
Registrar. If he does not do so he knows very well that he may 
be struck off, and to be struck off the Register is a serious matter 
for a medical man. Not that it debars him from practising, but 
it cuts him off from the company of legalised practitioners. It 
debars him from suing for fees, from acting as a medical witness in 
a court of law—a fact which the coroner impressed very strongly upon 
Mr. Hillyard—and prevente him from signing a death certificate. 
The coroner also mentioned that Mr. Hillyard had informed him 
that he had applied to have his name re-instated on the Register, so 
that he will no longer suffer from the disabilities to which we have 
alluded. 


WANTED—A HOME. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET, 


Sr1rs,—I shall deem it a favour if you or any of your readers can tell 
me of any home or institution for epileptics where a patient of mine can 
be taken permanently for a small weekly payment. Thanking you in 
anticipation and enclosing my card, 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
April 29th, 1900. PRACTITIONER. 


THE NOMENCLATURE OF VENEREAL CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASBS8. 


To the Editors of THE LANORT. 


Srrs,—At the International Congress on the Prevention of Venereal 
Diseases, held at Brussels last September, a desire was expressed that 
a uniform nomenclature of venereal diseases should, if possible, be 
agreed upon by all rations. From the Report of the Health of the 
Navy in 1898, lately published, I see that in the navy all venereal 
sores are still classed as primary syphilis,” whilst on the continent 
statistics of venereal contagions separate the initial lesion of 
syphilis from the soft sore. In Norway this latter classification 
has been in force since the year 1879 and ali cases of syphilis, 
hereditary syphilis, soft sore, and gonorrhwa are notified 
separately in Christiania with great care every week to a central 
authority. At the Brussels Congress objection was made on this ground 
to our British army and navy vensreal statistics. M. Pileur, a well- 
known physician attached to the St. Lazare Hospital of Paris, said 
(Compte Rendu du Conyrès, p. 209), when referring to our army medical 
statistics: ‘“‘By an error, which science more and more rejects, our 
neighbours (the English) continue to place in the rubric of chancre both 
the primary accident of syphilis and the soft sore.” I had myself to make 
the same criticism of some army statistics brought forward by Major 
MacPherson, R.A.M.C., at the Congress, and it seems to me that 
M. Bassereau put the matter clearly before the profession in 1858 
Would it not be possible to come to some agreement on this point and 
then, when notification is adopted, as it seems likely to be by most 
civilised nations, a similar set of statistics may be obtained for com- 
parison ? I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

OHNARLES R. DRYSDALR, 
Formerly physician to the Rescue Society of London. 

London, April 20th, 1900. 


AN UNRBGISTERED DENTIST FINED. 


AT the Guildford Borough Police-court on Monday, May 7th, before 
the Mayor, Mr. H. Peak, and other magistrates, Albert Palmer, of 
1, Market-street, Guildford, was charged that he did use the name 
and title of dentist, and also the titles, additions, and description 
following, and implying that he was a person specially qualified to 
practice dentistry—viz., surgeon dentist and registered dental 
surgeon—he not being registered under the Dentists’ Act of 1828 
and not being a qualified medical practitioner. Mr. Dunlop Hill, 
barrister, instructed by Mr. E. Gale Crowdy, appeared to prosecute 
on behalf of the General Medical Council of the United Kingdom, 
and Mr. Wells, solicitor, represented the defendant, who pleaded guilty. 
Mr. Dunlop Hill said he appeared in support of the summons which 
had been instituted by the General Medical Council. The offence 
alleged against the defendant was that he had used the name of 
K. J. Smith and did in the terms of the information laid against him 
use the name of dentist and R. D. S., he being at the time an unregis- 
tered person, thereby contravening the Act of 1878. The offence was 
a somewhat serious one. The Bench would see that the scale of 
charges put forward by the defendant in his advertisements 
published in the local papers and directories was very low. The 
persons affected by that class of offence belonged to the working-class 
and it was viewed by the General Medical Oounoil as a serious one. 


There was nothing more for. him to do than prove that the defendant 
had brought himself within the Act, the third section of 
which had been contravened, and which stipulated a penalty 
of £20. The defendant had taken the name of E. J. Smith, who 
for several years did carry on a practice as a dentist, but in June 
last he died. Since then the deféndant had taken over the practice. 
In November he announced that he was a R. D. S. and advertised in 
the Guildford almanacks that his business was carried on under the 
English and American system, the scale of charges being: tooth 
extraction, le.; new set of false teeth, one guinea; consultations free. 
Evidence was then callei. Mr. Edward J. Smith proved that his 
father died on June 13th, 1899, and Mr. Gale Crowdy said that he was 
conducting the prosecution on behalf of the General Medical 
Council. He produced a copy of the Register and papers in which 
the defendant had advertised. Mr. Brooke, canvasser, and Mr. 
Laban also gave evidence as to the receipt of advertisements. Mr. 
Wells, solicitor, said that for 13 years the defendant had acted as 
menager to Mr. Smithand had obtained an expert knowledge of 
dentistry. He had a large number of patients in the town, including 
members of the corporation, to all of whom he had given satisfaction. 
He admitted that he had made a mistake and had omitted the words 
R.D.S. from his advertisements and was endeavouring to do the right 
thing.—Mr. D. Hill: The public are led to believe that he is duly 
qualified because he uses the name of E. J. Smith.—The magistrates 
retired to consider their decision. On their return the mayor said 
that the bench had decided to impose the mitigated penalty of £5 and 
the coats 15s. 6d. 


THE EXEMPLIFICATION OF A NOBLE EXAMPLE. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRs, —BEnclosed is a beautiful sample of how our services are paid. 
The representative of the Company promised verbally on behalf of the 
Company that my services would be paid for by the Company. The 
patient, who was a freeman of the Company, was attended by me 
for four years, my bill coming to £45. My recompense is the following, 
which, though very nice and sweet, will not pay for horses, carriages, 
or grocer’s bill. The company supported the man during his illness, 
paid his passage to Australia, and even advanced the widow money. 
The doctor's payment consists in his being a noble example one meets 
in the profession. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

May 7tb, 1900. D. Mowat, M.D. Edin. 

(ENCLOSURE. ] 
———— Hall, E.C., May 5th, 1900. 

DEAR Sir,—I am sorry to tell you that I cannot get the Company to 
alter thelr decision. I much regret it, for the devotion and attention 
you rendered to poor ———_—— was worthy of a better result than the 
one you have received, but it exemplifies the noble examples one meets 
with in your profession. Yours truly, 


“THE SEAL OF PROFESSIONAL SECRECY.” 
To the Editors of THE Lancet. 


Sirs,— With due deference to the Nottingham magistrates, to whom 
you refer in your article (May 5th), and who appear to recognise some 
validity in the objections of Dr. Hunter to answer questions, or prac- 
tically to refuse to give evidence in a court of law on the ground that 
by so doing he would be guilty of "a breach of professional secrecy,” 
such a view, if generally maintained, would evidently baulk the ad- 
ministration of justice im a divorce or other court. The idea which Dr. 
Hunter appears to entertain that by answering questions in a law court 
he would violate his professional oath to the Scottish University of 
which he has the honour to be a graduate, I submit, has no reference to 
„ professional secrecy,” as clearly the University in question never so 
much as hinted at a graduate refusing to give evidence in law ; neither, 
indeed, would it have authority to qualify such an oath. It may be, as Dr. 
Hunter states, never have been decided in the higher oourts as to what 
constitutes ‘* professional secrecy,” but the idea of refusing to answer 
questions on the ground that a witness would be amenable to an action 
at law because no enactment exists to indemnify him would scarcely 
stimulate the most litigiously-disposed person to raise a legal point on 
that score, and he may feel fairly comfortable on that ground. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


May sth, 1900. M. K. O. 8. 


3 —ꝛ— E 
H. E. (West Dulwich) describes his condition quite clearly, but we do 


not give medical advice. If he tells his medical man what he has 
told us he will learn the course to be pursued. 


Perplered.—It is usual to charge half, but some practitioners charge 
less, while we think a little more than half should be charged. 


Mr. R. B. Anderson's letter has been forwarded to Dr. Glover. 


During the week marked copies of the following newspapers 
have been received: Sydney Daily Telegraph, N. S. W., Birming- 
ham Daily Post, Scarborough Datly Post, Hull Daily Mail, Liverpool 
Daily Post, Middlesbrough Gazette, Leeds Mercury, Sussex Advertiser, 
Derbyshire Courter, Sheffield Datly Telegraph, Western Math 
Glasgow Herald, India Witness (Calcutta), Norfolk Daily Standard, 
Daily Express, Toronto Globe, Times of Indta, Pioneer Nail. Dundee 
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Adverttser, Leicester Daily Post, Hastings Times, West Ham Guardian, 
Burnley Gazette, Blackburn Weekly Standard, Citizen, Scolsman, 
Architect, Builder, Bristol Mercury, Yorkshire Post, Brighton 
Gazette, Cornish Telegraph, Derbyshtre Times. Dorset County 
Chronicle, Mining Jonrnal, Reading Mercury, Hertfordshire Mercury, 
(tty Press, Local Government Chronicle, Local Government Journal, 
Southampton Observer, Surrey Observer, Forest Hill and Crystal 
Palace Times, Fulham Observer, Malvern Advertiser, Folkestone 
Express, Colchester Telegraph, Lincoln Leader, Western Mercury, 
Irish County Counci Gazette, Northampton Mercury, Morning 
Advertiser, Tunbridge Wells Advertiser, Daily Mail (London), Elgin 
Courant and Courter, c., c. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 
(Taken daily at 8.30 a.m. by Steward’s Instruments.) 
Tas Lom Office, May 10th, 1900. 


Solar | Maxi- 
Date. Radia | mum | Mim. | Wet La Remarks at 
Sea Level] of | fall m . Temp Bulb. Bald. 8.30 a.m. 
Wind. Vacto. : 

y 4 . 109 64 | 4% | 60 | 54 Cloudy 
a 5 S.W. 116 72 | 53 | 55 | 60 Cloudy 
„» 8 B. 86 69 | 5 | 56 | 61 Cloudy 
* 1 115 66 | 63 | 53 | 67 Cloudy 
» 8 81 63 | 51 | 54 | 58 Cloudy 
a 9 74 §8 | 51 | 52 | 54 Raining 
„ 10 53 52 61 | 62 | Raining 


Meical Diary for the ensuing Weck. 


OPERATIONS. 
METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 
MONDAY (14th).—Eondon (2 P. M.). St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. M.), St. 
Thomas's (3.30 P. M.). ** oe ee ie Pas St. Mary's (2.30 P.M. 
Middlesex (1.30 P.M.) P.M.), Chelsea (2 ut 


Samaritan p Gynæcoiogionl b i ' P.M. ). Soho-square 
E PM) .), Ro E P. M.), City Ortho c (4 P. x.), 
rthern 1 30 P. M.), West London (2.30 P. .), London 


Throat (2 P.M. . 


TUESDAY (15th mondon GPH): St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. .), Guys 

a 12 5 t. 1 Wert P. M.). Middlesex (1.30 P. u.), West- 

P. M.). West pases (2.30 P. x.). University College 

25 8 St. George's (1 P. x.), St. Mary's (1 P. xx.), St. Mark’s 

(2.30 P. M.), Cancer (2 P. u.). Metropolitan (2.30 P. M.), London Throat 
2 P.M. and 6 P. M.), Royal Ear (3 P. M.). 


W St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. M.), Universit n 
Boga P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. x.), Ch eros 

Ta homas’s (2 P.M.), London . ), King’s College ( P. M.), 
e's 1 bthalmic 1 P. x.), St. 's (2 P. M.), National Ortho- 

pedio (10 4 St. Peter's (2 P. M.), Samaritan (2.30 p.m.), Gt. 
siteet (9. 30 A. M.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 P. .), West- 
eon P. Bes ). Metropolitan (2.50 P. x.), London Throat (2 p.m. . 


THURSDAY (17th).—St. Bartholomew (1.30 P. M.), St. Thomas's 

30 P.M.) University College (2 P. M.), Charing-cross (3 P. x.), St. 

's (1 P. x.), London (2 P. .), rsa be College (2 P. M.). Middlesex 

55 P. fg ae t, Mary's (2.30 P.M. h Soho-equare (2 P. u.), North-West 

tering Chae SExy Gi , Tia 
30 p.m), etropo. P.M.), London oat 

St. Mark’s (2 P. M.). 


FRIDAY (isth).—London (2 P.m.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. M.), St. 

Thomas s (3.30 P. M.), Guy's 30 P.M. 12 Middiesex (1.30 P. M.), n 

cross (3 P. x.). St. George's (1 P. .), King’s College (2 P. M.), St. Marv 

e P.M., Ophthalmic 10 A. M.), Cancer (2 P. M.), Chelsea (2 P. M.), Gt. 
orthern Central (2.30 P. M.), West ndon (2.30 P. M.), London 

Throat (Z P.M. and 6 P. M.). 


P.M.), 

SATURDAY Y (19th).—Royal Free (9 A. u. and 2 P. x.), Middlesex (1.30 P. M.), 

a t. Thomas' s 2 . M.), * 81. G P. M. 1 Cogs (9.15 A. M. ), 
haring-cross (2 P.M. syo's (l P.M t. ' (10 P.M. 

3 Throat (2 P.M.). i A h 

the Royal Bye Hospital (2 P. the Royal London Ophthalmic 

(0 am „ the Royal Westminster Ah (L.30 p. M.), and the 
Ophthalmic Hospitals operations are performed daily. 

SOCIETIES. 
MONDAY (14th). —Socrery or ARTS. -8 P.M. Prof. V. Lewes: The 
Incandescent Gas Mantle and its Use. (Cantor Lecture.) 

MxpicaL SOCIETY or LoNDoN.—8 P.M. General Meeting for the 
Blection of 3 and Council for next Session. 8.50 P. x. Ordinary 
Meeting. Mr. J. Hutchinson, jun.: Excision of the N 
Ganglion for Trigeminal Neuralgia, with ceries of cases.—Dr. A. 
Heut 1 A Clinical Study of the Causes of the First Sound of the 


TUESDAY oy. Hing College, Bt eux. Soctery oF f Compor (Bacteriological 


ae we Ost ROYAL MIOROSOCOPICAL SOCIETY (20, Hanover- 
W.).—7.0 P. M. Exhibition of Pond Life. 
THURSDAY (17th).—HARVELAN Socrety oF Lonpon (Stafford Rooms, 
borne- street, . W.) .—8. 20 P.M. Paper :— Dr. D. 
Burton : Incidents in Surgical Anæsthesia. 
FRIDAY eee ee SOCIETY oF Lox bor (11, Chandos- 
street, Ca vendish- square, W.).—8. 30 P. x. Ordinary Meeting. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 


MONDAT (Iath!— MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POoLYCLIMIO 
enies-street, W.C.).—4 P. 1. Dr. R. Crocker: Consultation. 


Sein.) 
TUESDAY (15th).—MerpicaL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIO 
Maa E W.0.).—4 p.m. Dr. S. Taylor: Consultation. 

ca 


NaTionaL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Queen- 
square. W.C.)—3.30 p.m. Dr. Risien Russell: Sclerosis of 
Cord (lantern demonstration). 
WEDNESDAY (16th)—MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIO 
185 N W. O.) .— 4 P.M. Mr. R. Harrison: Consultation. 
r 
myst Hosprrat (Southwark-bridge-road. §.B.).—4.30 p.m. Mr. 
H. Tubby: Clinical Demonstration on the Varieties of Ooxitis. 
5 Course.) 
THURSDAY (17th) —MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 
(22, . W. O.) .— 4 p.m. Mr. J. Hutchinson: Oonsultation. 


(Surgical) 
CHARING- CROSS HospPiTaL.—4 P.M, Mr. S. Boyd: Surgical Cases. 
(Post graduate Course. ) 
THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN (Gt. Ormond-street, W.C.).—4 P. x. 
Dr. T. H. Kellock: Demonstration of Selected Cases. 
FRIDAY (18th).—MEpIcaL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POoLYCLIMIO 
22, Ohenies-street, W.0.).—2-3.30 p.m. Dr. H. Campbell: Olass. 


Clinical Examination of the Nervous System. Demonstration I. 
4p.m. Dr. D. Grant: Consultation. (Ear.) 


pinal 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of THE LANCET should be addressed 
exclusively ‘‘TO THE EDITORS,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention be 
given to this notice. 


It is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest, or which it is desirable to bring 
under the notice of the profession, may be sent direct to 
this Office. 

Lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only, AND WHEN ACCOMPANIED 
BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE, OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI- 
FICATION. 

Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informa- 
tion, must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed To the Sub-kditor.” 

Letters relating to the publication, sale, and advertising de- 
partments of THE LANCET should be addressed I the 
Manager.” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 


MANAGER’S NOTICES. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


WILL Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of THE LANCET 
at their Offices, 423, Strand, W.O., are dealt with by them! 
Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents (with 
none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what- 
ever) do not reach THE LANCET ga and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and zot to 
THE LANCET Offices. 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
THE LANCET Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority 
of Agents are able to effect. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free, 
THE LANCET Offices or from Agents, are :— 

For THE UNITED KINGDOM. To THE OOLONIES AND ABROAD. 


either from 


One Year... . . EI 12 6 One Year... op «£114 8 
Six Months. 016 3 Six Months. . O17 4 
Three Months. . 0 8 2 Three Months ... .. 0 8 8 


Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF LETTERS, ETO., RECEIVED. 


[MAY 12, 1900. 


Communications, Letters, &c., have been 
received from— 


A.—Mr. H. W. Allfogbam, Lond.: 
Messra. Armour and Co., Lond.; 
Mr. A. Arbenz, Birmingham ; 
American Hospital Ship Fund 
for South Africa, Lond., Hon. 
Secretary of; Mons. J. Astier, 
Aanieres. 

B.—Mr. C. Birchall, Liverpool; 
Mr. E. Baker, Birmingham ; 
Mra. L. A. Brooks, Grays; Miss 
M. L. Baglev. Lond.; Rev. W. O. 
Buncher, Derby; Mr. A. H. 
Rell, Lond.; r. W. Boville, 
Osmotherley; Birmingbam and 
Midland Hospital for skin Dis- 
eases, Registrar of; Birkenhead 
B rough Hospital, Secretary of; 
Bristol Royal Hospital for Sick 


Children, Secretary of; T. B. 
Browne, Ltd., Lond.: Mr. H. 
Bij th. Eagbaston; Mr. P. P. 
Rradiord, Bracknell; 


British 

Invention, Editor of; Mr. F. E. 
Beamley, Lond.; Bicck System 
Fresh Food Co., Lond.; Mr.G. H. 
Broadbent, Manchester; Dr. 
P. M. Braidwood, Aylesbury. 

C.—Mr. F. Churchill, Lond.; Lady 
Georgiana Curzon, Lond.; Major 
J. A. Cunningbam, I. M. S., 
Delhi; Central News, Lond.; 
Coombs Flour Co., Nottingham ; 
Cortland Wagon Co., Lond.; 
Messrs. Carnrick and Oo., Lond.; 
Messra. Cassell and Co., Lond.; 
Cardiff Infirmary, Secretary of; 
Messrs. J. and A. Churchill, 
Lond.: Mr. H. Cowen, Berwict- 
an-Tweed; Cumberland and 
Westmorland Asylum, Carlisle ; 
Messrs. Clarke, Sou, aud Platt, 


Lond. 

D.—Mr. E. C. Duchesne, Lord.; 
Dr. C. V. Dingle, Middles- 
horough; Dr. C. R. Drys7ale, 


Lond., Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre 
Co., Coventry: Messrs. H. 
Dawson and Co., Lond.: Messre. 
Derry and Sons, Nottingham; 
Dewsbury, &c., General In- 
firmary, Secretary of; Daily 
Esprese, Lond.; Devonshire Hoe- 
pital, Buxton, Secretarv of; 
Dector, Portsea ; Dr. Des Vwux, 
Lond. 

E.—Miss Erwin, Lond.: Edinburgh 
Life Assurance Co., Secretary of. 
Essex and Colchester Hospital, 
Colchester, Secretary of. 

F.—Dr. C. H. Frazier, Philadelphia, 
U. S. A.; Miss R. Fox, Lond., Mr. 
C. H. Fagge, Lond.: F. R.; 
Messrs. Findiater, Mackie, and 
Co., Lond.; Mr. E. D. Follwell, 
Pyeng Yang, Corea; Messrs. 
Fairchild Bror. aud Foster, 
Lond. 

G.—Dr. H. L. Gordon, Lond.; Dr. 
A. A. Gray, Glasgow ; Gledhill's 
Medical Agency, Lond. 

H.—Mr. J. J. Harding, Ballincollig; 
Mr. T. Garrett Horder, Cardiſt; 
Mr. J. Basil Hal), Brad ford; H., 
Leeds; Dr. T. W. Hime Brad- 
sord; Messre. Hazell, Watson, 
and Viney, Lond.; Home (The), 
Evesham ; Mr. F. Holman, Park- 
hurst; Mr. H. Hitehon, Hey- 
wood; Mr. J. Heywood, Man- 
chester; Dr. P. Horton-3mith, 
Lond. 


M —Mr. 


0.—Mr. 


R.—Mr. 


L—Dr. W. W. Ireland, Edinburgh ; 


I. and Oo. 


J.—Jestop Hospital for Women, 


Sheffield, Secretary of; Mrs. 


Jobnstone, Lond. 


K.—Viseount Koutsford, Lond.; 


Dr. Skene Keith, Lond: Kent 
County Ophthalmic Hospital, 
Maidstone, Secretary of. 


L.—Messers. W. Le Lacheur and 


Son, Lond ; Loughborough, &c., 
Hospital, Secretary of; Messrs. 
Lee and Martin, Birmiogham ; 
Leeds General Infirmary, Mana- 
ger of: Mr. H. K. Lewis, Lond.; 
L' Année Chirurgica’e, Bruxelles, 
Editor of. 

R. B. Marston. Lond.; 
Dr. A. MacLenran, Glasgow; 
Mr. W. C. M’Baio. Glasgow; 
Medical Society of Victoria, 
Melbourne, Hon. Treasurer of; 
Medical Graduates’ College, 
Land.: M. R.; S. Merrell 
Chemical Co., Lond.; Mr. W. 
Merriott, Lond.; Messrs. Z. P. 
Maruya and Ona., Tok vo, Japan; 
M.R.C.S, London; Dr. L. C. 
Merdel, San Francisco, U.8.A; 
Manchester Medical Agency, 
Secretary of; Dr. Walter Myers, 
Cambridge. 


N.—Messrr. Nicolay and Co., Lond.; 


Neyroua’s Advertising Agency, 
Lond.; Mr. T. B. Nariman, 
Bombay; National Hospital for 
the Paralyeed and Epileptis, 
Lond., Secretary-Director of. 

J. H. Ogden, Halifax; 
Messre. Orridge and Co., Lond. 


P.—Mr. Y.J. Pentland, Edinburgh: 


Parish of St. Marviebone, Lond., 
Guardians of; De. L. Paira- 
Mail, Torbole, Austria; Dre. 
Piaczek. Berlin: Dr. C. Porter, 
Shrewsbury; Peckham House, 
Lond., Secretary of. 
H. J. Rogers, Bristol; 
Mr. T. 8. Robson, Templecombe ; 
Messra. Reynell and Son, Lond.; 
Dr. C. Roux, Paris; Messrs. 
Reynolds and Branson, Leeds; 
R. R.; Royal Portsmouth Hos- 
pital, Secretary of; Royal 
Southern Hospital. Liverpool, 
Secretary of; Royal Southern 
Hospital, Liverpoo), Senior House 
Surgeon of; Royal United Hos- 
ital, Bath, Secretary of ; Major 
. Ross, I. M. S., Liverpool; Mr. 
E. Roberts, Lampeten 


8.— Mr. C. Shippam, Chichester; 


Sanitary Institute Secretary of; 
Dr. Steele- Perkins,. Lond.: Dr. 
Sa undby. Birmingham; Sussex 


County Hospital, Brighton; 
Suburban Medical Protection 
and Medico-Kthical Society; 


Messrs. Street and Co., Lond.; 
Messrs. G. Street and Co., Lond. 


T.—Mr. H. J. Turner, Manchester; 


Tiverton Infirmary and Dispen- 
sary, Secretary of. 


U.— University Medical Magazine, 


Philadelphia, Editor of. 


V.—Valentine Extract Co., Lond. 
W.—Dr. 


C. J. Whitby, Clifton: 
Messrs. Wright, Dain, Peyton, 
and Co., Birmingham; W. H.; 


Dr. Hale White, Lond.; Dr. R. A. 
Wilson, Barnt Green; Warne- 


fora Hospital, Leamington, 

y of: Mr. Jason Wood, 
Bradford: Mesars. Waghorne 
and Miles, Croyc on; Wolver- 


bampton General Hoapital, Secra- 
tary of; Worth’s Foods Syndi- 
cate, Cheltenham. 

Y.—Yarrow Oonvaleecent Home, 
Secretary of; Messrs. Douglas 
Young and Oo., Lond. 


Letters, each with enclosure, are also 
acknowledged from— 


A.— Mr. F. W. Alexander, Lond: 


Messrs. Gordon Alexander and 
Co., Glasgow: A. W. K.; A. O.; 
Messra. Arnold and Sons, Lond.; 
Messrs. Allen and Hanburys, 
Lond.: A. B. C., Lond.: Dr. H. 
Alston, Hatfleld: Apollinaris 
Co., Lond.: A. E. G.; A. W 


B.— Mr. G. Bowron. Lond.; Mrs. E. 
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Coo Clinical Pectures 
MALARIA AND THE MALARIAL PARASITE 


Delivered at the Medical Graduates’ College and 
Polyclinic, 


By PATRICK MANSON, M.D., LL.D. ABERD., 
F. R. C. P. Lonp., C.M.G., 


LECTURER ON TROPICAL DISEASES AT ST. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL AND 
CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOLS AND AT 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF TROPICAL 
MEDICINE. 


LEOTURE I. 
Delivered on Feb. 21st, 1900. 

GENTLEMEN,—This lecture is devoted to a description of 
the parasite and of its life cycles. The existence of a parasite 
in malarial disease has been suspected for a long time, 
bat only very recently have we had absolute assurance that 
such a parasite exists. Some time in the thirties” Meckel 
described in the human blood certain black particles which 
he found in leucocytes and in certain pale, leucocyte-like 
bodies the nature of which he did not know. When he saw 

these bodies he certainly saw the malarial parasite. His 
observations were repeated and extended in the forties” 
and the fifties” by Frerichs and Virchow, and they, too, 
andoubtedly saw the malarial parasite. But it is one 
thing to see and quite another to recognise; discovery is 
recognition. 

Laveran was the first, in 1880, to the true nature 
of these pigmented bodies, to discover the malarial parasite. 
He was working in Algeria on thoee pigmented bodies which 
have sinoe been described so often, and while contemplating 
one of them he saw that its periphery was beset by a number 
of actively moving filaments. fact of movement con- 
veyed to his mind at onoe the assurance that what he saw 
was a Aving body and was really, considering the circum- 
stances under which he found it, the tic cause of 
malarial disease. Step by step he added to his knowledge 

discovering not only these ted bodies, but 

amceboid bodies composed of ar materials and 
cocupying the interior, or attached to the surface, of the red 

corpuscles. In addition to these he discovered oertain 
other es having a peculiar crescentic shape. He also 
saw, apparently free in the liquor sanguinis, minute spore- 
like particles. He 5 too, the presence of specks of 
dark ent, not only free in the liquor sanguinis, but also 
included in these various tic bodies and in the white 
corpuscles. He saw a medley of things; but the nature of 
the connexion of one with the other he could not distinctly 
afirm. The fact is that Laveran had plunged into what was 
then almost a new zoological dom. Little wonder, then, 
that he did not recognise the relationship to each other of 
the different items, so to speak, that composed the strange 
fauna. It was as if some intelligent being from the planet 
Mars, unacquainted with our fauna, had drop into 
this world and had come across some such zoological 
Collection as the inhabitants of a fowl run. He 
would see fowls, and feathers, and eggs, and fæces, 
and empty egg-shells, and chickens, and so forth, but he 
would not be able for a long time to ise the con- 
nexion between the egg-shell and the chicken or between 
the feather and the fæces. And so, in the first instanoe at 
all events, they would be all more or less a medley and con- 
fusion of apparently unconnected facts. 

It was reserved for Golgi, the distinguished Italian, to beat 
out the music that Laveran could only hear but of which he 
could not find the tane. He was the first to piece together 
certain of the different forms that Laveran and others had 
sen and described, and to work out one phase of the 
malarial te, and to indicate the zoological connexion 
between the different items. As the result of Golgi's work 
we now know that the malarial parasite in its mature form 
has the appearance—I shall take the tertian parasite as a 
type—of a mass of pale protoplasm oocupying practically the 
whole of the red blood corpuscles. Soa through this 
aes of protoplasm are a number of black speoks or little 
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rods of intensely black pigment. Later in the life of 
the parasite a peculiar thing happens: all these little 
specks of black pigment concentrate usually towards the 
centre of the organism whilst the pale protoplasm arranges 
itself into little spherules, the whole constituting what is 
known as the ‘‘rosette body.” Later in the life of the 
parasite the surrounding blood corpuscle breaks away and 
this rosette body floats free in the liquor sanguinis and then 
breaks up into its constituent spores, setting free at the 
same time the black pigment clump. Phagocytes attack 
many of these free spores and probably absorb most of them, 
as well as the little pieces of pigment. The result is the 
pigmented leucocyte, so characteristic of malarial blood. 
A few of the spores escape and in virtue of some peculiar 
faculty, which is not at present understood, enter fresh 
blood corpuscles and appear there as pale specks in the 
hemoglobin. These pale specks, if watched in perfectly 
fresh blood, are seen to be of very active ameeboid 
movement. They throw out 5 in various directions 
and wander about through the hæmoglobin of the corpuscle. 
After a time they increase in size by assimilating the o- 
globin. By - and-by there appear somewhere in the parasite 
those specks of black pigment which we saw in the mature 
animal. Later they increase still further in size until they 
come to oooupy half, and finally nearly the whole, of the 
blood corpuscle. Again there is concentration of pigment 
and the formation of little sporules. This is the cycle, as 
described by Golgi, of the and quartan parasite. 

It was further reserved for Marchiafava, Bignami, and 
other Italians to make out the cycle of the more malignant 
and dangerous tes—the estivo-autumnal or, as Koch 
calls them, the tropical parasites. The 7 
or sestivo-autumnal parasite corresponds in plan almost 


parasite. It was now found that the life cycles of these 
parasites ran parallel with the clinical cycle of malarial 
disease. It was found that when the parasite had arrived 
at maturity the apyretic interval in an ague was about to 
conclude, and that when the parasite had arrived at the 
sporulating stage the patient bad entered on the shivering 
stage of fever. During that and the succeeding hot and 
sweating stage the spores had entered the red blood 
corpuscles, and when tke te had ensconced itself in 
the red blood corpuscle and begun to grow the fever had 
come to an end. It was found in tertian fever that the 
cycle of the te took 48 hours to complete, exactly the 
length of the cycle of the clinical phenomena. In quartan 
fever the cycle took 72 hours, exactly the length of the 
clinical cycle of that form of disease. In the 
malignant or tropical fevers there was found to be a similar 
correspondence between the cycle of the te and the 
cycle of the disease. It was found that with each recurring 
sm of fever there was a renewal of the life of the 
parasite, and that in this way the life of the parasite was 
continued from period to period and from cycle to cycle 
for weeks or even, especially in the case of quartan malaria, 
for months. Now this explains very well the way in 
whicb the malaria parasite contrives to maintain ite 
existence in the human body, but it does not explain how 
it passes from host to host, neither does it explain certain 
appearances that Laveran and everybody else who has 
studied the subject have witnessed. malarial blood you 
sometimes see that peculiar body, the flagellated body, whioh 
I have already alluded to as consisting of a sphere sur- 
rounded by from one to six or seven long tentacles or arms 
in a state of continual agitation. Neither does it explain 
the peculiar crescent-shaped body which also so pointedly 
arrested Laveran’s attention. This latter body one can see 
by careful examination and staining is developed inside a 
red blood corpuscle, for one can see around the periphery of 
the little crescent a narrow rim of hæmoglobin, and 5 
from one horn of the crescent to the other a sort o aro of 
hemoglobin, obviously the remains of the red blood cor- 
uscle in which the y had developed. Golgi's scheme 
eaves the passage of the parasite from host to host and also 
the nature of these two bodies un ed. What relation 
have these two bodies to the life of the parasite? Their nature 
and purpose do not receive any illumination from Golgi’s 
theory. You will find in all forms of malarial infection, if you 
look enough, the flagellated body; but, strange to say, you 
will not find it in malarial blood immediately after it is 
withdrawn from the body. It is only after an interval of 
minutes, perhaps a quarter of an hour, after the blood is 
withdrawn that these flagellated bodies appear. Whence do 
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they come? If you make a preparation of malarial blood 
from a patient by pricking the finger and spreading a little 


of the blood on a slide, fixing it immediately with heat or 
alcohol and staining it, you will never see any of these 
Hagellated organisms. But if the slip be kept moist and in 
a warm temperature for half an hour and then stained the 
flagellated bodies will be seen, proving that they develop only 
after the escape of the parasite from the human body. Such 
a fact is very interesting and obviously has some significance 
in connexion with the life of the parasite. Whence, I ask, 
come these flagellated bodies? If you select one of the 
crescent-shaped bodies for observation and keep it con- 
tinuously in the field of the microscope and watch it 
you will see that the crescent body slowly undergoes in 
many instances a change of shape. You will see that from 
being a rather long and elegant figure it will become a short, 
dumpy, reniform sort of body. You will then see that the 
crescent shape disappears and gradually gives place to a 
spherical shape, the pigment remaining at the centre. If 
you continue to watch you will see peculiar movemente occur 
inside the little sphere, that the pigment becomes diffused 
and begins a sort of boiling movement. Gradually this 
boiling movement becomes more energetic and is communi- 
cated to the mass of the little sphere. Then suddenly, whilst 
you are watching, you will see flagella thrast out from the 
periphery of the sphere. Later you may see one or more of 
these flagella break away and swim about. If by great care 
you keep one of these swimming flagella under observation 
you will find that it mriggles about through the liquor 
sanguinis and that when it comes into contact with a 
blood corpuscle it straightens itself out and indulges in 
a peculiar vibratory movement, as .if endeavouring to 
penetrate the corpuscle. Sometimes it is seen to attack a 
white blood corpuscle. In human blood it is difficult to 
follow the progress of these free flagella. But in the oase of 
a parasite of the pigeon, known as balteridium, which 
closely resembles the malaria parasite, you can easily follow 
the destiny of the free flagella. In the red blood-corpuscles 
of the bird you find lying alongside the nucleus a pale body 
shaped something like a halter containing black pigment and 
consisting of pale protoplasm exactly as in the case of the 
human parasite. If you keep the balteridia under observa- 
tion you find a certain proportion of them slip out from the 
including blood-corpuscle and then assume a spherical form. 
You will find that these escaped bodies are of two kinds, one 
kind being beautifully hyaline and the other granular. If 
you watch the hyaline forms you will find that after a time 
a peculiar boiling movement occurs in the pigment and 
later that flagella are thrown out, exactly as in the 
case ok human malaria. By-and-by the flagella break 
away and swim about in the liquor savguinis. By- 
and-by you may see tbem approach the granular spheres 
and vigorously butt and attack the periphery of the latter. 
In course of time one of the little flagella enters the sphere 
and coiling up comes to rest therein. If you keep sucha 
sphere under observation for a little longer you will find that 

is act of impregnation—for such it is—is followed after five 
or ten minutes by gradual changes in shape. It tends to 
become oval and the pigment tends to accumulate at one pole 
of the oval body. Later the opposite end of the oval becomes 
elongated into a sort of beak or proboscis, hyaline and 
glistening as if composed of some dense substance. When 
the little body has assumed tbis shape, which it may do in 
some 10 minutes, it begins to acquire movement. The move- 
ment increases in vigour and then the parasite tumbles about 
through the liquor sanguinis in a screw-like, wriggling 
fashion, travelling about all over the field of the microscope. 
If it comes into contact with a white or a red corpuscle it 
will pass through it. Obviously this tumbling vermicule is 
endowed with great powers of penetration, powers which 
have, depend upon it, a definite purpose in view. These 
valuable observations, which have now been many times 
confirmed, we owe to an American worker—MacCallum. 
What is the purpose of this travelling vermicule ? 

Many years ago King in America and others too numerous 
to mention suspected that the mosquito had something to do 
with malaria, but in what way they could not say. Not only 
civilised observers had this suspicion but the savage natives 
of certain tropical countries had the same idea. Koch tells 
us that certain natives of German East Africa who lived in a 
mountainous, and therefore non-malarial, part noticed that 
when they descended to the malarial regions on the coast 
that they acquired a fever which they called ‘‘mbu.” They 
said that they were bitten there by certain insects which 
they also called mbu ”---mosquito or gnat. They give the 


same name to the mosquito and to the fever, therefore, 
obviously these savages associate the insect and the fever 
as cause and effect. Peasants in certain parts of Italy have 
the same idea, believing that the bite of the mosquito may 
be followed by the development of malarial fever. 

Laveran some years ago, in one of his numerous works on 
malarial fever, said that possibly the malarial parasite was 
cared for by the mosquito in the same way that the latter 
cares for the filaria of the blood. He did not, however, 
formulate a definite theory on the subject. 

In 1894 I was engaged in working at malaria, following 
out Golgi’s work and that of other Italians. I was 
particularly struck by the phenomena of exflagellation 
and more particularly by the fact that it occurred only 
when the blood had been removed from and was outside 
the human body. I reasoned that if this exflagellation 
occurs only outside the body the purpose of the flagellated 
body must lie outside the human body, and that therefore 
the flagellated body must be the first phase of the malarial 
parasite outside the body, must be the first step that the 
malarial parasite takes in passing from one human host to 
another. There seemed to me to bea sort of logic in this. 
But how was the malarial parasite to pass from one human 
being to another? It was not provided while inside the 
human body with any organs of Jocomotion or penetration ; 
as far as we know the parasite is never extruded in the 
excreta, neither does it habitually escape in bæmor- 
rhages. Therefore, the idea of a spontaneous esca 
of the parasite from the human body had to 
dismissed. 1 therefore concluded that some extraneous 
agency must remove the parasite from the human body, so 
as to afford the opportunity for this flagellation which I had 
concluded must constitute the first step in its extra-corporeal 
life. In casting about for an organism which could effect 
this removal I, for many reasons similar in some respects 
to those that influen the savage African, the Italian 
peasant, King, Laveran, and others, came to the conclusion 
that the medium of removal and transit must be the 
mosquito. I was so impressed with the probabilities of this 
double hypothesis and with its extreme practical value, 
should it prove to be correct, that I endeavoured to leave 
Eagland for a time and to visit British Guiana or some such 
suitable malarial country where I might work cut the idea. 
Unfortanately, that could not be accomplished, so I published 
my theory in the hope that it would appeal to someone who 
might enjoy the opportunities denied to me. At that 
time Surgeon-Major Ross was at home from India and we 
had many conversations on the subject. I described to him 
my hypothesis, the probabilities of which and the pos- 
tibilities of which powerfully appealed to his higbly: 
logical and practical mind. He undertook, when he 
returned to India, to do his best either to establish 
or confute it. Accordingly he set to work in India ex- 
perimenting with mosquitoes and malaria. l 

Ross was stationed in Secunderabad, in the south of 
India, where there was abundant opportunity for experi- 
mental work—plenty of patients and plenty of mosquitoes. 
He got patients with orescent parasites in their blood and 
he got mosquitoes to bite them. He found that in the 
course of a few minutes after the blood had entered the 
insects’ stomachs the crescent parasites proceeded to the 
formation of sphere and flagellated body. But he got no 
further. This experiment was repeated hundreds of times. 
Many of bis preparations were sent to me, and I could con- 
firm from them the accuracy of his statements on the 
subject. Ross was encouraged, for obviously we were on the 
right track. One day Ross, whose station had in the: 
meantime been changed, caught some mosquitoes, which 
had been feeding on a patient the subject of 
tertian malaria. He kept the mosquitoes and after a 
few days dissected them. He took the stomach out 
and placed it on a slip with a little salt solution, 
covered it with a cover-glass and examined it with 
a microscope. He was gratified to find lying amongst 
the transverse and longitudinal muscular fibres a number 
of spherical bodies, very sharply defined, and including a 
great many grains of intensely black pigment exactly like 
those of the malaria ite. Ross.was at once strack with 
the similarity. After years of labour be believed he bad at 
last seen the malaria parasite in the tissues of the mosquito, 
where we reasoned it ought to be; and he was right Ata 
subsequent experiment on the malarial patient he found 
exactly the same bodies, and on dissecting several mos- 
quitoes at different intervals of time he found that the 
parasite, which originally was six micro-millimetres in 
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diameter only, grew to 60 or 80 micro-millimetres, each para- | way. in which the malarial parasite is .propagated had 
site, notwithstanding its growth and the lapse of time, still | been found the Italians immediately set to work with 
containing the peculiar and most characteristic black pig- | renewed vigour and with the utmost skill. Almost 
ment. Ross was now quite sure that he had found the extra- | at once they demonstrated that what bappened in the 
corporeal phase of the malarial parasite. Some of these case of Ross's sparrows happened also with the human 
preparations he sent. home. I examined them and showed | subject: that the appropriate species of mosquito fed upon 
them to a number of friends in London familiar with | the human malarial subject and subsequently allowed to feed 
the malarial parasite; they agreed with me, as Laveran | upon a non-malarial subject conveyed the malarial parasite 
also did, in believing that probably this indeed was the long- | and malarial disease, and that the appropriate species of 
sought-for extra-corporeal phase of the malarial parasite | mosquito belonged to the genus anopheles. . 
Ross at that time had great difficulty in getting opportunities | Lately, while in Rome, I had the opportunity of visiting 
for experiment on the human subject and in procuring | the laboratory of Professor Grassi and of examining many of 
proper mosquitoes. He found that the mosquitoes in | the preparations by which he had worked out for the malaria 
which he had discovered these pigmented bodies were of | parasite what Ross had so brilliantly done partially for this 
a different species to those on which he had formerly experi- | and completely for the malarial parasite of the sparrow. 
mented, and that in this circumstance lay the explanation | The histological details I shall endeavour briefly to describe. 
of his lack of success earlier as well as the secret of his | In some of the preparations. I could see quite easily 
ultimate success. Failing to get sufficient opportunity for | in the lumen of the stomach the pigment-laden travelling 
experimenting on human malaria he turned to bird malaria. | vermicole—an elongated body distinctly coloured by the 
He found that the sparrow of Calcutta, in a 1 proportion | staining fluid employed There could be no doubt that. this 
of instances, contained in its blood a malaria-like parasite. | vermicule evolved from the crescent body which originally 
The malaria parasite of the sparrow proteosoma— does the mosquito had ingested. I also saw in one pre- 
not assume the peculiar halter-shape of the corresponding | paration the, vermicule entering the stomach-wal] between 
parasite of pigeons and crows; it does not embrace the two epithelial cells. .In other preparations the little 
nucleus of the red blood-corpuscle but fills the greater part | epherical body, with a well-defined outline and nucleus 
of the corpuscle, thrusting, the nucleus to one end. Ross and containing a number of grains of black pigment, could 
procured a number of infected sparrows and let loose upon | be seen. In other preparations this body haa grown and in 
them a number of mosquitoes of a species belonging to the [its growth had carried, before it the outer layer of the 
genus cue. These mosqnitees, after from one to ten days, | stomach-wall. In other preparations it had so grown that it 
de dissected and examined their stomachs. He found | appeared as a huge wart on the outer surface of the stomach. 
in the stomach-wall Pigmented bodies exactly similar to | By special methods of staining it was shown how the 
those which he found in the stomach-walls of mosquitoes | germinal .rods,.or sporozooites, were evolved. After the 
fed on human malarial blood. He found that they | vermicule had entered the stomach-wall and the parasite had 
increased in size and in a week or ten days w from increased in size the nucleus fragmented, each fragment 
six to 80 micro-millimetres in diameter. When they] proceeding towards the periphery of the parasite, where it 
became of considerable size they. truded like warts from į became surrounded by a minute spherical mass of proto- 
- the surface of the insect's stomach and were included in a] plasm. After a time the fragments of the nuclei themselves 
very definite capsule. At this stage Pi capsule was filled d began to throw out little chromatic masses which in their 
with a vast number of very minute rod-like bodies. These | turn occupied the periphery of the little spherule tbat bad 
capsules, which now projected into the body cavity of the 
insect, being over-distended, ruptured and discharged the 
rod · He bodies into the body cavity of the mosquito. For a 
time Ross could get no farther than this. He could not find 
what became of the rod-like bodies, One day, in dissecting 
the head of a mosquito, he encountered two small trilobed 
glands the ducts from whioh. united to form a main duct. 
The glands lay on either side of the head and the common 
dact he traced to the base of the proboscis of the mosquito. 
This was the salivary gland of the mosquito. He found that 
the oells of the gano contained rod-like bodies exactly like 
those which he found inside the parasitic capsules in the 
stomach-wall. He concluded that somehow these germinal 
rods ” (for so be called them) had managed to find their way 
into the salivary gland of the mosquito. It immediately 
occarred to him that this might be the route by which the 
parasite escaped from the mosquito into its vertebrate 
host. No sooner had the idea occurred: to Ross than be 
pat it to the test of experiment. He selected a number 
of sparrows in whose blood he satisfied himself that there 
were no parasites and let loose upon them a number of 
mosquitoes which he had already infected with malarial 
parasites. He found after a week or ten days that the 
sparrows which were experimented upon sickened and 
many of them died and in their blood he found the malarial 
parasite. 

We now understand why the flagellated body is developed 
outside the human host: because its function lies outside 
the human host. We now understand why the flagella break 
away and enter the granular sphere: they impregnate it and 
start it on the road of development. We now understand 
why MacCallum’s vermicule is beaked and endowed with 
powers of locomotion and penetration: that it may approach 
aad penetrate the stomach of the mosquito. And we now 
know why the sporozooites, the ‘‘ germinal rods,” enter the 
ete be 5 e in they may be injected into 
vertebra ue and 80 e parasite from v 
5 pass om N to 
This is one of those fairy tales of science which people are 


formed, these in turn went on multiplying in the same way 
until the now relatively huge parasite was filled with a large 
number of sporules, each of which had its masses of nuclear 
matter arranged at the periphery. At a certain stage multi- 
plication of spherules ceased, the rods I have mentioned 
appearing instead. Professor Grassi showed me sections of 
a salivary gland of an infected mosquito ; in the cells of the 
gland were to be seen the sporozooites. From this and 
much similar evidence there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that the mosquito acts the part of transmitting agent as 
well as definitive host of the malaria parasite. 


mankind, for we know that malarial disease in tropical 
countries—which, after all, in the future will be the most 
important part of the world, seeing that they can produce 
more food ‘than temperate countries and can therefore 
support a larger population—causes more deaths and more 
disposition to death by inducing cachectic states predisposing 
to other affectiors than all the other parasites affecting 
mankind put together. We know now in what way this 
ite is acquired. Depend upon it, in time, in virtue of 
this knowledge, we will get enormous power over the disease 
and sooner or Jater we will be able to prevent the infection 
of man by the parasite. It is only a question of study and 
the application of the knowledge already acquired, only a 
question of money and perseverance and a little ingenuity, 
and these results will come. It may not be in 10 years or 20 
years, but sooner or later the energies of a considerable 
portion of scientific mankind now being expended in 
endeavouring to devise means for preventing the infection of 
men with the:malarial germ by the mosquito will bear 
valuable fruit. 
You can readily understand that it is of great importance 
to be able to recognise the special species of mosquito which 
convey malaria. The effective species as regards human 
malaria belong to the genus anopheles ; species of the genus 
culex are effective in the case of sparrow malaria. For- 
tanately, these two genera are easily recognised even by the 
amateur zoologist. If you find a mosquito clinging to the 
inclined to doubt, but anyone who has worked at the subject | wall or other surface you can tell which genus it belongs to 
and taken the trouble to go through the long series of pre- | by its posture. If the body is struck out nearly at right 
parations which have been sent home from India cannot for | angles to the surface on which the insect is resting it is an 
a moment have the slightest doubt that what Ross stated was | anopheles. If the body is almost parallel to the surface it 
absolutely true, and that not only for bird but for human | is a culex. There is another test which is easily applied if 
malaria. So soon as the idea got abroad that the key to the | you have a pocket lens; in culex the two organs known as 


This is a piece of knowledge of the utmost importance to 
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palpi are rudimentary and very short; whereas in anopheles 
those organs are almost as long as the proboscis. It should 
be remembered that the male mosquito is not a blood-sucker 
and therefore is not dangerous. It is the female anopheles 
which transmits the disease. The mosquito larvæ inhabit 
stagnant or slow running water. If a mosquito larva be 
found with its head downwards, the body hanging at right 
angles to the surface of the water, it is a culex ; if the body 
lies parallel to the surface of the water, it is an anopheles. 
There are other points of difference with which I need not 
now trouble you; those referred to suffice for diagnosis 
between the innocuous and the dangerous mosquitoes. 

The facts regarding the malaria parasite which I have 
described are of great importance for many reasons. First, 
because they help us to understand the pathology and 
etiology of malaria. Secondly, they help us in diagnosis. 
Without an aocurate knowledge of the characters of the 
malarial parasite precision in the diagnosis of malarial 
disease is difficult, in not a few cases it is impossible. With 
an accurate knowledge of the microscopical appearances of 
the malarial ite diagnosis is absolutely assured. Thirdly, 
our knowledge of the parasite is invaluable in directing 
treatment. Good treatment depends on accurate diagnosis 
in many cases; if diagnosis be not accurate, energetically 
directed treatment may be wrong and even fatal. Accurate 
diagnosis of malarial fever can at times be assured only 
by the microscope and knowledge of the habits and appear- 
ances of the parasite. It is important in some cases to 
when to give quinine in the course of malarial fever; 
orpecialiy it so in that type of malarial disease known as 
‘* blackwater fever.” Quinine under certain conditions tends 
to induce hwmoglobinuric symptoms; but it does not tend 
so powerfully to induce hæmoglobinuric symptoms as does 
the malarial parasite. Therefore when it comes to a choice 
between two evils we choose the lesser and give quinine. 
But if you give quinine to a patient who has not the parasite 
in his blood you expose your patient to an unnecessary and 
very grave danger. Only the microscope can tell you if in 
any given patient the malarial ite is present or not. 
Lastly, a knowledge of the life-history of the malarial 

te is of extreme value for the prevention of malarial 
isease, for could we by mechanical or other arrangements 
prevent the mosquito attacking the human body we could 
prevent the malarial sites from entering the human 
body; or if we could abolish the mosquito by drainage or 
other means from a country then we might be sure that we 
would abolish the malaria of that country also. 

Attempts are being made to solve these practical problems. 
At the present moment such attempts are being actively 
made in Rome by Professor Celli and elsewhere by others. 
I have no doubt that in the course of a few years we shall 
get some very valuable results in this direction and that, 
thanks to this new-born knowledge about the malarial 
poser better times are rapidly approaching for material 
countries. 


THe Hast SUBURBAN MEDICAL PROTECTION AND 
MEDICO-ETHICAL Socigty, LIMITED.—A quarterly general 
meeting of this society was held in the Town Hall, Stratford, 
E., on May 3rd.—Dr. Fred. J. Smith took the chair and 
Dr. A. G. Bateman read a paper on Medical Defence, in the 
course of which he pointed out the liability of every member 
of the profession to attacks by unscrupulous persons and the 
immense advantage of being defended in these cases by a 
powerful association like the Medical Defence Union. The 
work of indirect or impersonal defence could be carried on 
by various societies, although in his opinion the whole of this 
work ought to be taken over by the British Medical Associa- 
tion ; but for direct or personal defence a powerful organisation 
with special skill and experience, such as the Medical 
Defence Union placed at the service of its members, was 
absolutely necessary. The speaker touched upon actions for 
malpraxis, libels upon medical men, x-ray photographs as 
evidence in court, threatened proceedings in connexion with 
lunacy certificates, friendly society appointments, and many 
subsidiary subjects, illustrating his remarks by examples 
from the case-books of the Medical Defence Union. He 
also referred to the difficulty of taking cases of covering,” 
&c., before the General Medical Council owing to the un- 
satisfactory position of that tribunal, which could not 
summon witnesses by subpcena, administer the oath to 
witnesses, or award costs to either side. 


An Address 


THE MODERN TREATMENT OF DIABETES 
MELLITUS. | 


Delirered before the Annual Meeting of the Gloucestershire 
Branch of the British Medical Association at 
Cheltenham on May 15th, 1900, 


By ROBERT SAUNDBY, M.D.Epm., 
F. R. C. P. Loxp., LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF MEDICINE AT MASON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AND PHYSICIA¥ 
TO THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, BIRMINGHAM, 


Mn. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—I am greatly 
honoured by your invitation to visit your beautiful town 
and to address you upon a subject so interesting and 
important as diabetes must be to all of us. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL FOREWORD. 


If I discuss the question mainly from the point of view of 
the practitioner and refer only to such ents as throw 
light upon our clinical observations I must not be thought to 
be unregardful of the work which for 50 years has been un- 

dgingly bestowed upon the problems of diabetes. But as 
fow of the questions have been so definitely settled as 
to form an unquestionable basis for practical conclusions it 
would be out of place to take up your time by discussing 
them. A very brief outline of our physiol knowledge 
must suffice. 

Under normal conditions the liver stores up in the form of 
glycogen or animal starch the carbohydrate material taken 
into the body as food. By means of a reguisting mechanism 
it converts this glyoogen into sugar and passes it into the 
circulation in such quantities and at such times as required 
by the tissues. Under abnormal conditions these functions 
are upset; the liver no longer stores glycogen but allows the 
whole of the carbohydrate food to pass directly into the cir- 
culation as sugar while any stored glycogen is converted and 
discharged at once. This is what occurs after many - 
mental injuries of the nervous system, of which the 
known is Claude Bernard’s puncture of the floor of the fourth 
ventricle, and also in consequence of falls, blows on the 
head, back, or abdomen, shock, the action of certain poisons, 
&c. The resulting glycosuria is usually temporary but in 
some of the surgical conditions referred to confirmed diabetes 
follows. 

THE THEORY OF DIABETES. 


These traumatic effects appear at first sight to supply a 
satisfactory basis for the foundation of a theory of diabetes 
in which the essential cause would be the derangement of the 
glycogen-storing function of the liver and the causa causans 
the bodily or mental shock or other nowa to which the dis- 
turbance could be immediately attributed. But the theory 
is inadequate because any accumulated stores of glycogen 
are dissipated vey raay and thereafter the supply of 
sugar must depend solely upon the carbohydrates intro- 
duced as food. Moreover, if the body continues as before 
to consume sugar a good deal that reaches the circula- 
tion must be destroyed and the glycosuria should occur only 
after a full carbohydrate meal and should then rapidly dis- 
a „ but in all severe cases of diabetes the withholding 
of curbohydrate food fails to stop the exoretion of oly a 
The latter phenomenon bas been partly explained by the fact 
established by Pavy and others that the albuminous molecule 
while undergoing decomposition into urea, water, and OO, 
splits off a carbohydrate molecule from which sugar is 
formed. The resulting su and urea bear a definite 
relation to one another, so t if we know the quantity of 
urea excreted in 24 hours we can calculate the amount of 
sugar formed in the body from the decomposition of albumin. 
The proportion is roughly about one part of urea to two parts 
of sugar, so where the total output of urea is 500 grains 
there are 1000 grains of sugar to be accounted for. Yetif 
the tissues continued to consume a normal proportion of 
sugar all of this should be used up in the body, so that it 
bas been found necessary to amplify the above-stated theory 
by postulating a further failure of the sugar-destroying 
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fanction of the tissues. This hypothesis has been esta- 
blished upon a basis of fact by the researches of Professor 
Bouchard. who has worked out the consumption of sugar 
in health and in diabetes. He has shown that the 
quantity varies with age and body weight, slender young 

consuming a much larger proportion of sugar per 
kilogramme of body-weight than those who are older and 
fatter, an observation which by iteelf throws light upon 
the tendency to diabetes observed in elderly obese people. 


Table (modified from Bouchard ) showing the Consumption of 
Sugar in the Bodies of Healthy Persons at Various Ages 
and of Different Weights. (The figures have been con- 
verted into English measures.) 


| Consumption of sugar per 


| 
Age. | Weight pound of body-weight. Total 
17 years | 101 lb. 54 grains 5450 grains 
25 55 130 580 42 25 5460 * 
40 „ 103 „ 421 „. 4223 „ 
59 „ 170 ,, 18 „ 2060 „, 
1 „ 111 „ | 24 „ 2664 „ 


But he bas also calculated the amounts of sugar consumed 
pei kilogcamme of body-weight by a number of diabetic 
patients and has com the results with the figures 
obtained from normal individuals of the same age and 
weight, the conclusion being that all diabetics exhibit a very 
considerable reduction of their sugar-consuming power. If 
we take 1 as the normal standard of sugar consumption 
his diabetic cases showed only 0:05, 0°10, O11, 0°16, 
0:19, 0°42, and 0°51. It will be noticed that in the last 
of the series only was the sugar-consuming power equal to 
half the normal amount, while in the others it dropped so 
lowas to an eighth, a tenth, and even atwentieth. These 
careful and original observations, made, it may be remarked, 
not upon animals but upon human beings by a practising 
physician, are generally held to have settled this previously 
much-debated question. Those who maintain that diabetic 
patients consume a normal amount of sugar must explain 
whence they get it, as on ordinary strict diabetic diet the 
total amoant of sugar, inclading that derived from the decom- 
position of albumin, amounts to little over 2000 grains, and 
yet upon that diet these patients increase in weight and 
excrete a certain amount of sugar. l 

It is not quite certain how the tissues come to lose, 
partially at all events, their power of assimilating sugar, but 
there seems to be reason to believe that itis directly caused in 
some way by the excess of sugar which reaches them. When 
this quantity is restricted by carefal diet many diabetic 
patients show after some time an increase of sugar-destroy- 
ing power; and conversely others who at first preserve a fair 
amount of this faculty so that they can safely take limited 
quantities of starchy food, if they become careless of keep- 
ing strictly within the prescribed amounts and neglect the 
necessary precaution of occasional ‘‘carbohydrate fasts,” 
develop thirst and polyuria and manifest a greater in- 
tolerance of starchy food than existed when they first came 
under treatment. We have therefore arrived at the conclu- 
sions that under the influence of certain agencies, some of 
which have been alluded to, but will be described more fully 
in the next section, the liver loses its power of storing 
glycogen ; in consequence the tissues, gorged with sugar, 
suffer a diminution of their power to consume that substance; 
and, finally, glycosuria ensues which becomes persistent and 
increasing unless arrested by treatment. 


PATHOGENESIS, 


Countless experiments have so multiplied the possible 
agencies by which the above described functions of the liver 
can be disturbed that we may expect to find sugar in the 
urine in affections of many and most distantly related parts. 
Most of these cases, however, are merely examples of tem- 
porary non-diabetic glycosuria and need not detain us, but 
there are three principal organs to which upon more or less 
important grounds we look for the seat of the original mis- 
chief to which the functional disturbance of the liver must 
be attributed. These are the nervous system, more éspecially 
oan, the medulla oblongata and vagi, the pancreas, and 

iver. 


DIABETES OF NERVOUS ORIGIN. 


Ever since Claude Bernard’s brilliant experiment the 
nervous origin of diabetes has held a foremost place in 
medical opinion and for a long time bas occupied the field 
to the exclusion of all other doctrines, in spite of the 
parsimony with which morbid anatomy supplied any facts 
in its support. From the latter point of view, indeed, there 
has been little to encourage the opinion, for, saving a few 
examples of tumours chiefly in the fourth ventricle or 
upon the vagi nerves, nothing that could stand criticism 
has been discovered. The facts in its favour, apart from the 

resumption afforded by experiments upon animals, are to be 

ound in our clinical experience. We shouid put in the first 
rank of this sort of evidence the cases of diabetes which 
follow traumatisms, with or without organic injury to the 
nervous centres, but always attended by severe shock. With 
these Professor Senator would class the cases originating 
in non-traumatic neurasthenia, assigning all alike to the 
functional disturbance of the nervous system. In the second 
place, closely allied but somewhat less definite, are those 
cases, in favour of which there is an overwhelming concur- 
rence of clinical evidence, where the disease sets in in 
consequence of over-study or during the strain of a crisis in 
business or sickness or war. Thirdly, we have the well- 
known fact that the disease is much more common among 
the educated than the uneducated classes—that is, it oocurs 
chiefly among those whose nervous systems undergo more 
wea: and tear. Foui year: : go Dr. A. R. Smith read a paper 
before the New York Academy of Medicine in which he 
sought to show that engine-drivers suffer as a class dis- 
proportionately from this disease, and he attributed this, in 
part at least, to the anxious nature of their work. My 
inquiries from railway surgeons did not reveal that any such 
opinion had been suggested by their experience, but my 
friend Mr. Herbert Page very kindly placed at my disposal 
the causes of death of the engine-drivers of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company for a number of years, 
and upon comparing these with a similar number of deaths 
among the general population at the same period of life the 
mortality from diabetes of these men turned out to be nearly 
twice as great as that of the general population. 


Mortality from 


Class. Age. diabetes per 

10, 000 deaths. 
General population ess 30 to 60 years. 80 
Engine-drivers 30 „ 60 „, 130 


I do not wish to insist too much upon these figures, but so 
far as they go they support Dr. Smith’s conclusions and are 
in favour of the nervous origin of diabetes, even if we must 
include among them a certain number of cases due to injury 
and shock. 

PANCREATIC DIABETES. 


Since von Mering and Minkowski proved conclusively by 
their splendid series of experiments that the entire removal 
of the pancreas in dogs is invariably followed by all the 
symptor's of severe diabetes the anatomical changes in the 
pancreas upon which Lancereaux had insisted for many 
years previously acquired the first degree of importance. 
The lesions observed „ the most common, but not the 
least obscure, being that which is usually described as 
atrophy or fibroid degeneration. This process seems to be 
one of interstitial inflammation with increase of connective 
tissue and gradual destruction of the glandular acini. 
Nothing certain is known as to its origin, but analogy with 
similar familiar processes in the liver suggests that it may 
be due to attacks of infectious disease. Diabetes is well 
known to be an occasional sequela of infectious diseases, but 
it has not been established, so far as I know, that the 
pancreas in these cases is always involved, and it cannot be 
considered impossible that in certain instances the nervous 
system may be at fault. Besides fibroid atrophy we meet 
occasionally with complete fatty degeneration of the 
pancreas, the consequence of atheroma of its nutrient vessels 
or perhaps of a more acute pancreatitis, and occasionally, 
too, with cystic dilatation of the duct and secondary wasting 
of the gland from calculous disease, where there is generally 
a history of attacks of colic due to the passage of pancreatic 
calculi. A case has been recently recorded in which com- 
plete necrosis of the pancreas a caused by a perforating 
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gastric ulcer of the posterior wall of the stomach which set 
up diffuse inflammation followed by the formation of an 
abecess: The abscess was opened and the pancreas was dis- 
charged in a state of necrosis through the opening. The 
patient recovered from the operation but remalned per- 
manently diabetic. Lastly, a good many cases have been 
published of cancer of the pancreas associated with diabetes. 

It must not be assumed that disease of the creas is 
invariably attended or followed by diabetes. It is very well 
known that this is not the case, and the explanation afforded 
by Minkowski’s experiments is complete. These showed 
that if even a small portion of the tail of the pancreas 
was left behind diabetes did not follow the opera- 
tion of removing the rest of the organ. The physio- 
logical relation of the pancreas to the glycogenic funo- 
tion of the liver still remains to be elucidated. The 
theory at present provisionally accepted is that the pancreas 
forms an internal secretion which normally inhibits the 
discharge of glycogen from the liver. What proportion of 
cases of diabetes is due to pancreatic disease is also still 
unsettled. The estimates vary from one-third to two-thirds 
of the whole number, but in any case there are many which 
must be explained in some other way. 


HEPATIC DIABETES. 


In spite of the well-known relation of the liver to sugar 
formation the dependence of diabetes upon any definite 
hepatic lesion is by no means satisfactorily established. I 
have recorded several cases of glycosuria associated with 
hypertrophic cirrhosis of the liver, but, as I have elsewhere 
pointed out, in these the glycosuria appears to depend rather 
upon the alcoholic habit than upon the anatomical change. 
The condition described by Hanot as '' bronzed diabetes, in 
which there is pigmentary cirrhosis of the liver associated 
with bronzing of the skin and glycosuria, is, as Marie con- 
tends, more probably a peculiar form of cirrhosis of the liver 
associated with glycosuria than a complication of diabetes. 
I have also met with glycosuria in some cases of hepatic 
abscess, but there is no constant relation between the two 
conditions. When I was pathologist to the General Hospital 
I made a post-mortem examination of the body of a man 
who had suffered from what was called diabetes and in his 
liver there was a very large abscess. I could learn very little 
about his clinical history except that the case had been 
regarded as one of diabetes presenting no special features. 
I have never had a similar case under my own care. Pavy 
has recorded a case of diabetes which followed a kick from 
a horse over the region of the liver. Some degree of enlarge- 
ment, increase of connective tissue, or fatty degeneration 
has often been observed in diabetic livers, but no constant or 
marked change is present. However, I think it may be 
allowed to be probable that there is a group of cases to 
which the term ‘‘hepatic diabetes” may be provisionally 
applied. 


DEFINITION AND DIAGNOSIS OF DIABETES. 


It is not easy to furnish a clinical definition of diabetes 
which is both accurate and comprehensive. Probably we 
cannot say more than that it is a persistent or recurrent 
glycosuria which sooner or later is accompanied by thirst, 
polyuria, and failure of nutrition. Such a definition has the 
obvious disadvantage that in the presence of a given case of 
glycosuria we may be unable to say for some time whether it 
will or will not prove to be diabetes. Unquestionably there 
are cases of glycosuria which by their short duration, the 
absence of other symptoms, and their subsequent freedom 
from any unfavourable result sbould not be called diabetes, 
which is a term carrying with it so much that is ominous for 
the patient’s future. On the other hand, diabetes presents 
itself under very different degrees of gravity; all the sym- 
ptoms, including the glycosuria, may disappear for a time and 
then return in the most malignant form; or, finally, the 
disease may last for years without getting sensibly worse, 
yet without warning or after some trifling disturbance 
of mind or body it may terminate by diabetic coma. 
I could give many illustrations of these changes. For 
example, a young medical practitioner suffered from 
thirst and found sugar in his urine after a bicycle 
ride on a hot day in the summer of 1898. He put 
himself under treatment and the sugar rapidly disappeared. 
When I saw him there was none, but he was anxious to do 
the best for himself, so I sent him for a rest and cure to 
Neuenahr and he afterwards went to Switzerland. On his 


return he seemed quite well, and he did his winter’s work 
without flagging. In the early summer he paid a second 
visit to Neuenahr and returned to his work feeling very well. 

A little later his symptoms returned, be lost weight, and 

when I saw him again he was passing some 1500 grains of 

sugar in spite of careful diet, and in the following September 

he died. I remember a similar case where tbe interval of 

what seemed to be perfect health lasted two years and then 

under a special strain of work in business the patient, a 

young man, broke down and after a few months died from 

coma. I have known many cases of elderly diabetics who 
have been going on well until some day breathlessness has 
come on after a little extra exertion and death has followed 
in a few hours. On the other hand, we see cases of glycosuria 
which look very like diabetes, and I think it is not unfair to 
nee that most, if not all, of the examples of the cure of 
diabetes which are attributed to this or that drug really 
belong to this category, for there is an absolute consensus of 
opinion among those who have most experience of this 
disease that no drug hitherto suggested has any definite 
infiuence upon its course. I have recently published a lecture 
upon non-diabetic glycosuria and to that I must refer you 
for illustrations. There is no doubt of their existence and 
where we can learn the cause and remove it, as, for example, 
in alcoholic glycosuria, we can effect what looks like a very 
remarkable cure. 

The lesson which it is desirable to learn is that we must 
not be content to call every case of glycosuria ‘‘ diabetes ” 
or to place such patients straightway upon a routine course 
of treatment, but our opinion must often be suspended and 
the case meanwhile studied. Unfortunately, cases are 
common enough in which the severity of the symptoms 
makes the diagnosis only too plain. I do not wish to 
detain you by discussing methods of examining the urine, 
but I cannot help repeating the warning often given that the 
reduction of copper does not necessarily mean sugar. Where 
the absence of other symptoms or any other circumstance 
suggests a doubt the urine should be filtered seven or eight 
times through animal charcoal to remove other reducing sub- 
stances and the copper test repeated with the filtered urine. 
If it is decided that sugar is present the next step is to 
determine not merely the percentage of sugar but the total 
amount excreted in 24 hours. This is done by collecting the 
urine of the 24 hours, measuring it, and estimating the per- 
centage of sugar; then by very simple arithmetic we can 
calculate the total loss in grains. If the patient has not 
been under treatment this will pretty certainly amount to 
thousands of grains. For example, a patient passing 100 
ounces of urine containing 5 per cent of sugar is losing over 
2000 grains of sugar daily. - 


TREATMENT. 


The diagnosis being settled, the daily excretion of sugar 
determined, and the patient’s weight noted, we should seek 
to ascertain the effect of withdrawing all carbohydrate food 
as a preliminary to the settlement of the very important 
question, How much carbohydrate food does the patient still 
retain the power to assimilate? For it is no longer believed 
that all diabetic patients have completely lost the power of 
utilising carbohydrates. The late Professor E. Kiilz, to whom 
we are indebted for so many valuable observations upon 
diabetes, found only two instances out of a long series of 
sprig examined by him in which this power was totally 
ost. 

In drawing up a diet table attention must be paid to 
quantity as well as to quality, for it is more than probable 
that such untoward results as are alleged to have sometimes 
followed the use of strict diabetic diet were due to excessive 
quantities of albuminous food. According to Riibner a man 
consumes the following quantities in 24 hours for each 
kilogramme (2 lb.) of body-weight : during repose, 32°9 heat 
units ; on slight work, 34:9 heat units; on moderate work, 
41:0 heat units; on hard work, 48°0 heat units. So that a 
person weighing 10 stones (70 kilogrammes) on slight work 
requires daily an alimentary value of 2450 heat units. In 
addition a diabetic subject must receive a quantity equal to 
the sugar which he excretes unconsumed, which in the case 
of a patient excreting 1500 grains would be 400 heat units. 
or a total of 2850 heat units. The usually accepted heat 
values of the ordinary elements of food are, roughly: for one 
gramme of albumin, four heat units; for one gramme of 
carbohydrates, four units; for one gramme of fat, nine 
units; and for one gramme of alcohol, seven units. The 
following are the values in heat units of various articles of 
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food converted into familiar English measures from a table 
constructed by Weintraud : 


Meat, per ounce 35:0 heat units 
Eggs, each 750 „ „, 
Milk, per ounce UT w as 
White b 33 57 750 „ „ 
Toast ae 750 „ „ 
Cheese io 117:0 „n a 
Butter TO 24070 „„ „. 
Fat 77 77 2 270:0 99 ” 
Cream §˙. es a ee 60:0 „ „ 
Ligbt wine (claret) per half pint 500 „ „. 
Whisky per ouncgegeee . 105.0 „ „, 


I append an example of an average diet constructed on 
this (esa for a patient requiring 2400 heat units or 
thereabouts :— 


Six ounces of cooked meat .... 210 heat units. 
Two ounces of fat bacon... ... ... ... 540 „ „, 
Two egg 150 „ „, 
Two ounces of cream... 120 „ „, 
Three oun ces of butter 720 „ „, 
Three ounces of cheese es SOU Bee a 
Six ounces of green vegetables, say ... 50 „ „, 
Nine ounces of Oallard’s brown loaf, 

biscuits, and sponge-cakes .... ... ... 50 „, „, 
Half a pint of bouillon ... ... ... ... 00 „ „, 
One pint of ten 00 „ „, 
Half a pint of claret 50 „ 4, 
Two ounces of Scotch whisky... 210 „ „, 


This would give 2450 heat units. articles 
are arranged so as to form breakfast, luncheon, tea, 
and dinner, but these are details which can be modified 
at pleasure if we bear in mind that it is better to 
make the three principal meals nearly equal, thus avoiding 
overloading the stomach by too much food at any one 
time. The food allowed is as far as ible free from 
carbohydrates, the total amount contained in the green 
vegetables and bread substitutes not exceeding 500 grains of 

-fo material. Oallard's brown loaf, diabetic 
biscuits, and diabetic sponge-cakes contain only traces of 
carbohydrates or none at all, and the green vegetables con- 
tain amounts varying between 10 and 20 per cent. Protene 
diabetic bread made by the Protene Food Company is also 
very free from starch. It is necessary to mention the makers’ 
names because even well-made gluten bread contains from 
25 to 40 per cent. of starch and many so-called diabetic ” 
breads and biscuits show a much higher proportion. I 
append some analyses which I have had made to illustrate 
these statements. 


Analyses of Diabetio Bread Substitutes. 
Name. 


The various 


»» (156:0 9 99 29 
Protenediabeticbread 2°7 „ „, 414 „ „ » 


At the end of a week of this diet the urine should be again 
collected, the total sugar and urea estimated, and the 
patient's weight recorded. If the urine is free from sugar 
the patient has used up, not only some 600 grains of sugar 
derived from the carbohydrates in the food but also an 
amount equal to twice the quantity of urea excreted. If 
We suppose the latter to be 500 grains we should have 1500 
grains of sugar utilised by the tissues. On the other hand, 
if he is passing a certain amount of sugar it is only 
necessary to subtract this from the total derived from the 
carbohydrates and albumin in order to show the propor- 
tion consumed. Unless the sugar has entirely disappeared 
it is advisable to maintain the diet unaltered for several 
weeks, repeating the examination of the urine and the weigh- 
ing every week or every fortnight at least. 

i Loes of weight may not be an undesirable result 
the patient is decidedly too fat, but under other 
Circumstances it should lead to a careful revision 
of the diet. _ It may be found that the patient is not 
carrying out instructions or there may have been some 

8 in the construction of the diet. Where the sugar 

entirely disappeared small additional quantities of 

de rate food should be allowed. No positive rules can 
laid down which are applicable to all patients, for experi- 
ence proves that individuals differ in their power to assimilate 


English gluten bread 28-4 „ „ (127 0 „ „„ „ 3 
) 
) 


different forms of carbohydrate. Speaking generally, milk 
may be allowed in moderate quantities not exceeding a pint. 
A pint of milk contains about 400 grains of lactose and 
300 grains of fat. It affords 350 heat units and may in some 
cases with advantage replace some part of the solid fatty 
food which patients often find difficulty in eating. In this 
respect we are at a disadvantage as compared with our 
German colleagues, for German cooks are accustomed to use 
large quantities of butter in cooking vegetables, and salad 
made with oil and fat bacon (Speck Salat) is an ordinary 
article of German diet. Lævulose or left-handed fruit 
sugar in quantities not exceeding one to one and a half 
ounces is also very frequently readily assimilated. A con- 
siderable proportion of the sugar of apples is lsvalose, so 
that an apple raw or baked may be tried. Levulose itself is 
prepared by Schering and Glatz of Berlin, but it is dear and 
only slightly sweet so that it is little use as a sweetening 
agent. For this purpose saccharin should be prescribed. 
I have repeatedly read that saccharin causes stomach 
derangement, but we have had a pretty long experience 
of saccharin in England and that seems to be generally 
favourable. I do not remember to bave noticed any 
reports of bad effects observed from its use, and con- 
sidering the number of non-diabetic persons who use 
it habitually as a substitute for sugar in the hope of 
counteracting an unfashionable tendency to plumpness 
we ought to have heard of these injurious effects if they 
commonly occur. I cannot say anything about dulcin 
and it seems to be useless to make experiments with a com- 
paratively unknown substance when we possess one of well- 
tried safety and utility. Of other fruits which contain very 
little sugar may be mentioned oranges (about Christmas 
time), cherries, apricots, cranberries, and bilberries. Kraus, 
jun., of Carlsbad, has invented a method of preparing fruit 
for diabetics by repeated stewing in successive portions of 
water which are then thrown away and a little saccharin 
with cloves or cinnamon added to the fruit to restore to it 
some degree of flavour. Such fruits contain only a low per- 
centage of sugar and can be obtained in London. The 
following analyses were made for the British Medical 
Journal !:— 

Analyses of Preserved Fruit Prepared by Mr. E. Blatchley 


of 17, Ogford-street, London. 
Percentage of reducing sub- 


Fruit. stance present (after inversion) 
calculated as glucose. 
Plums 902 bee ii nae 2°65 per cent. 
Gooseberries and ie aus 1:96 re 
Cherries 8 3°35 m 


Undoubtedly, the greatest difficulty in the feeding of 
diabetic patients arises from the need to deny them both 
bread and potatoes. As already explained, the various bread 
substitutes are not entirely satisfactory, for those that con- 
tain little or no starch are not very palatable, while the more 
pleasant they are to the taste the larger quantity of starch 
they are sure to contain. Besides they are by no means 
inexpensive, and while 1 beyond the reach of the poor 
their cost is a matter of some consideration to all persons 
of moderate means who have many demands upon their 
incomes. The best white bread contains about 68 per cent. 
of starch and coarse brown bread about 50 per cent., and 
if we allow the very moderate quantity of an ounce three 
times a day we are giving 600 or 700 grains of sugar-forming 
substances, and it is to be feared that few patients would 
be content to use so little. If we give toast instead of 
bread this contains about 1000 grains of sugar-forming 
material, which is more than many patients can tolerate. 

Can anyone tell me why patients are so often allowed to 
eat toast without limit, as if toasting bread in some way 
deprived it of its starch, whereas all that the heat can effect 
is to destroy so much as is actually burnt, and, weight for 
weight, toast contains a much higher percentage of starch 
than bread? Yet while toast is so frequently allowed I 
invariably find that potatoes have been most rigidly for- 
bidden, although they contain only a small percentage of 
starch, 15 per cent. for new potatoes and 20 per cent. for 
old. Thus, six ounces of potatoes would not contain much 
over 400 grains of sugar-forming carbohydrates. No doubt 
the actual percentage of starch is not an absolutely trust- 
worthy guide to the assimilability of different articles of 
food, for, as already remarked, diabetic patients exhibit 


1 1899, vol. I., p. 608. 
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marked individual peculiarities in this respect, but as a rule 

otatoes are tolerated better than an equivalent quantity of 
bread, by which I mean a quantity of bread containing 
the same amount of carbohydrates, and as the bulk of 
potato is three to four times as great it presents un- 
doubted advantages. Six ounces of potatoes are quite 
enough for at least one meal and with the other permitted 
articles of diet would enable the patient to dispense alto- 
gether with any bread substitutes. 

Bread is best given in the form of toast. Toast contains 
about 320 grains of sugar-forming carbohydrates per ounce 
and must therefore be given with caution ; from an ounce to 
an ounce and a half is as little as a patient can do with ata 
meal, sa that we see he may easily take the equivalent of 
1000 or 1500 grains of sugar in a day, and unless his 
capacity for assimilating sugar is pretty good he is better 
without it. 

Alcohol should be generally prescribed in the form of 
Scotch whisky or the light wines of France and Germany. 
Scotch whisky generally contains no sugar and, as has been 
seen, has a high heat-giving value, but it should not be 
allowed where there is any gastric disturbance, such as is 
frequently present in elderly diabetics ; for these it is much 
better to use the light wines of France and Germany diluted 
with mineral water. As a rule we should not yield to the 
desire of our patients to drink beer unless they will be 
content to take it in the form of Harvey's Sugar-free Pale 
Ale. Ordinary bitter beer contains about 500 grains of sugar 
per pint, which is of course not a very large amount if the 
patient is willing to give up an equivalent amount of other 
carbohydrate-containing food, but it is often neither possible 
nor desirable for him to do this. 

If we are to proceed safely in making these additions to 
the diet of our patients we should be careful to allow each of 
these extras separately and to yield no further until the 
result has been ascertained by careful analysis of the urine. 
When the patient has a sufficient diet we should do well to 
maintain a sternly uncompromising attitude upon the ques- 
tion of further concessions. Even where the added articles 
of diet are quite well borne it is very necessary for their 
effect to be watched, and in order to check the accumulation 
of sugar in the body we should recommend our patients to 
submit from time to time to what have been already alluded 
to as ‘‘ carbohydrate fasts ” ; that is to say, a patient should 
one day a week abstain altogether from the various extras 
which may have been allowed, and if at any time there 
seems to be a tendency for the sugar to rise strict diet 
should be taken for a week or two. It is only by such pre- 
cautions that these indulgences can be permitted. The 
following tables are arranged as examples of what we may 
do on the ascending scale when we desire to add a certain 
amount of carbohydrates :— 


Heat Carbohydrates 
B Diet. units. in grains. 

Two ounces of bacon 540 — 

Three eggs 2252 — 

Two ounces of butter 40 — 

Two ounces of cheese BOO. aasa — 

One pint of milk ... ... ... 3564 400 

Six ounces of cooked meat 210 _....... — 
Six ounces of Callard’s bread, 

7%; Ate. 8 50O0ũ 175 

Six ounces of green vegetables 50 250 

Six ounces of potatoes ... 1ooo0b 500 

One pint of teen O so 0 

Half a pint of bouillon ... ... 9 0 

Totals 2359 1325 


With half a pint of claret (50) 2409 
With two ounces of whisky 


(21) 2569 


If the above diet is tolerated we may proceed to the next :— 


Heat Carbohydrates 
O Diet. units. in grains. 
Two ounces of fat bacon 53⸗y — 
Three eggs 225 — 
Two ounces of butter 4830 — 
Three ounces of cheese ... 350 aa — 
One ounce of cream 6b — 
One pint of milk Hi ee B Sasi 400 
Six ounces of cooked meat . 21boõ — 
Six ounces of green vegetables 50 an 250 


Six ounces of potatoes 100 500 
Four ounces of toast 372 1276 
Two ounces of Callard's sponge 
Sakes 5sB0ĩ — 
Four ounces of fruit oa 10 40 
Half a pint of bonillon... ... 0 0 
One pint of tea 0 0 
Four ounces of coffee 9 0 
Totals . 280 2466 
With half a pint of olaret (50) 2851 
With two ounces of whisky 
(210)... ... «2 «=. 3011 


In determining the value of these diets we must not be 
content merely to judge by the effect upon the urine, for it is 
quite natural that where the carbohydrates are increased 
there should be a greater excretion of sugar. The point is 
whether the patient is assimilating a considerable proportion 
of the carbohydrates allowed. The following cases are fairly 
comparable and serve to show how very differently these 
diets may act. 

CASE 1.—A man, 34 years, was admitted to the hos- 
pital on Deo. 8th, 1899 complaining of loss of flesh, polyuria, 
and thirst of six months’ duration. He was passing about 
1200 grains of sugar per diem. As his weight was 116 pounds 
he required for that a diet containing 2030 heat units and in 
addition for the 1200 grains of sugar which he was excreting 
he required 320 heat units, being a total of 2350. He was 
allowed A diet with two ounces of whisky which afforded 
2400 heat units and contained certainly not more than 500 
grains of carbohydrates. Upon this diet he excreted on an 
average about 800 grains of urea, so that from the decomposi- 
tion of albumin he manufactured 1600 grains of carbo- 
hydrates in his body in addition to the 500 taken as food, 
supplying a total of 2100 grains which went to his tissues 
for consumption. During the same time he excreted an 
average of about 700 grains of sugar, so that he consumed 
the balance of 1400 grains. According to Bouchard’s table 
this man in health would consume over 4000 grains of 
sugar. By Dec. 18th he bad gained four pounds in weight 
and was then allowed in addition six ounces of potato 
estimated to contain 500 grains of starch and worth about 
50 heat units. His urea excretion remained about the same, 
so that he had now 1000 grains of sugar derived from the 
carbohydrates of his food and 1600 derived from the albumin, 
or a total of 2600 grains. The sugar excretion remained 
also about the same, nearly 800 grains, so that upon this 
diet he assimilated 1800 grains, as against 1400 with the 
smaller quantity of carbohydrates. By Dec. 26th he had 
gained another four pounds and therefore was allowed four 
ounces of toast which contained 1276 grains of starch. Upon 
this diet the total carbohydrates amounted to 2026 grains, 
the amount of urea diminished to about 520 grains per diem, 
making an average of 1040 grains of carbohydrates manu- 
factured from the albumin of the food. The total, there- 
fore, of sugar supplied to the tissues was 3066 grains; 
of this he excreted about 900 grains, so that he assimi- 
lated 2166. The toast was then omitted from the 
diet. The result of this was to diminish the sugar 
excretion to a little over 400 grains, but as the total 
of sugar derived from carbohydrates and the albumin of the 
diet did not amount to more than 2000 grains he was not 
assimilating more than 1600. If you have been able to 
follow this you would see that he actually assimilated the 
least sugar upon the strictest diet and the most sugar upon 
the most liberal diet, while the difference between the sugar 
excretion on A diet (525 grains) and upon C diet (824 grains) 
was not so very great. By Jan. 13th, 1900, the patient had 
gained in all 14 pounds, and he left the hospital at bis own 
request, having been in little more than a month. The next 
case to which I wish to draw your attention is an exact 
converse. 


OASE 2.—The patient, a man, aged 39 years, was 
admitted into the General Hospital on Feb. 16th, 
1900, complaining of thirst, weakness, and polyuria 


He weighed 127 pounds and was passing about 800 
grains of sugar daily, for which he required a diet 
containing about 2400 heat units. He was allowed 
diet A without alcohol or cream, which was really not suffi- 
cient for his needs as it contained only 2070 heat units. He 
excreted upon this diet about 800 grains of urea, which 
would furnish about 1600 grains of sugar, and there were 
500 grains of sugar derived from the diet, makirg a total of 
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Alb. Against this he excreted about 200 8, leaving 

1900 grains which must have been consumed in his body. 
His normal consumption of sugar would be over 5000 ns. 
By Feb. 24th, in spite of the diet being rather short, he had 

three pounds and was then allowed in addition six 
onas of potatoes and a pint of milk, which would be worth 
another 250 heat units and would furnish about 900 grains of 
ng. Upon this diet he excreted only 600 grains of urea, 
sthatwe have 2600 grains of sugar to account for. But 

beexcreted 930 grains of sugar, so that he assimilated 1670 
gains. By March 3rd he had gained four pounds, but the 
ngar having gone up he was put back to the A diet. Upon 
this he excreted 240 grains of sugar and 660 grains of 
wea, giving a total of 1580 grains of sugar consumed. By 
March 19th he had gained eight pounds. He was then 
allowed six ounces of potatoes. Upon this he excreted 850 
mins of sugar and 700 grains of urea, so that he 
assimilated 1550 grains. 

These figures show that this patient assimilated the largest 
quantity of sugar upon a dietary which was very poor in 
carbohydrates and hardly sufficient for his needs. We must 
recollect, however, that he was in bed and therefore required 
less than he would bave done if he had been walking about. 

Case 3.—The patient, who was 18 years of age, was 
umitted to the General Hospital on Jan. 23rd, 1900, com- 
paining of thirst, polyuria, and wasting of three weeks’ dura- 
non. He weighed on admission 90 pounds and was passing 
wer 2000 grains of sugar daily, so that he would require 
about 2200 heat units if he were going about and about 2100 
when in bed. To supply this he was allowed diet A 
without alcohol or cream, which furnishes 2070 heat units 
and contains 500 grains of carbohydrates. Upon this diet 
he excreted about 700 grains of sugar and 500 grains of 
wea, showing that he assimilated about 1000 grains of sugar. 
His weight remained unchanged. His normal consumption 
of sugar would be 4860 grains. On Feb. 9th a pint of 
milk was added to his diet and up-n this he excreted about 

900 grains of sugar and 700 grains of urea, still showing an 
assimilation of about 1000 grains of sugar. On Feb. 13th 
he was given six ounces of potatoes daily. Upon this he 
excreted about the same quantity of sugar and 610 grains of 
urea, showing an assimilation of about 1700 grains of sugar. 
On March 5th he was allowed four ounces of toast upon 
which he excreted 1596 grains of sugar and 610 grains of 
urea. Here the carbohydrates derived from food amounted to 
2676 grains, and those from the decomposition of albumin 
to 1220 grains, or a total of 3896. If we subtract from this 
the 1596 grains of sugar excreted we shall see that he was 
able to assimilate 2300 grains. In spite of this he did not gain 
weight and left the hospital after being in about nine weeks 
weighing no more than when he came. The only explana- 
tion which I can give of the failure of the diet to increase 
his weight in spite of the large amount of sugar assimilated 
isthat the younger the patient the larger is the amount of 
sugar demanded by the tissues, so that although as great as, 
or greater than, that assimilated by the older patient it was 
all consumed and none stored up as fat. This shows the need 
there is in young patients for giving them a relatively richer 
diet and where possible a moderate allowance of carbo- 
hydrates. That patients can gain weight very satisfactorily 
upon strict diet is shown by the following case. 

CASE 4.—A man, aged 28 years, consulted me in March, 
1899. At that time he weighed 122 pounds and on strict diet 
excreted 144 grains of sugar. The diet which he was allowed 
gave about 2240 heat unite, against 2168 which his weight 
1 sugar excretion required. Upon this diet by Jure 28th 
H had gained 25 pounds and there was no sugar in his urine. 
ae then allowed to take potatoes and milk, his diet 

ng estimated to contain 1500 grains of carbohydrates. 
On normal consumption of sugar would be 5460 grains. 

ni this he passed about 100 grains of sugar daily and gained 
ut pounds in the next three months. Toast was added, so 
= the total carbohydrates in his diet were estimated to 
air me to 2700 grains. Upon this in three months he gained 
pounds more, the daily excretion of sugar amounting to 
go grains. As in January the sugar showed a tendency to 

Up he was put back upon strict diet for a time, but the 


therefore, are supplied with 3474 grains of sugar derived 

from carbobydrates and albumin in the food, and as he 

excretes only 169 grains he consumes 3305. He thus is able. 

to consume about two-thirds of the normal amount of sugar. 

1 the father and grandfather of this patient died from 
betes 


It is not very easy for an audience to follow a speaker who 
is dealing with a number of figures and I am afraid I have 
somewhat tried your patience, but if we are to improve upon 

esent methods it can only be by making them more exact. 

e must be willing to measure and to weigh repeatedly the 
urinary excreta of our patients and we must ask our patients 
to weigh their food. After all, this is not so troublesome: 
as it may at first appear, for if the food is weighed a few 
times the quantity can afterwards be measured by the eye 
with sufficient accuracy. Our calculations, too, are not by 
any means difficult nor do they involve much loss of time, 
but no doubt they become easier when you are accustomed to 
them, and in this respect the specialist has an advantage. 

I append a table which I hope may be found useful. It 
gives in parallel columns the carbohydrates per cent. and in 
grains per ounce of a large number of articles of food which 
diabetics may desire to take. By means of this table it is 
very easy to calculate the amount of sugar which will be 
formed by a given quantity of any of the desired articles. 
The prescriber must, of course, use his discretion as to 
whether any trial of this sort can be allowed and as to the 
amount permitted. 


Table showing the Carbohydrates or Sugar-forming Substances 
contained in Various Articles of Dict which may be used in 
Limited Quantities by Diabetic Patients. 


rezult of a year’s treatment is a gain of 40 pounds and a | Milk— 


— improvement in health and strength. At the 
hin 2770 this gentleman is taking O diet, which affords 
is 78 heat units and 2458 grains of carbohydrates. He 
meer sang 55 ounces of urine containing 0-7 per cent. of 
of ure ng a total of 169 grains of sugar, and 2-1 per cent. 

“rea, giving a total of 518 grains of urea. His tissues. 


Carbobydrates. 
' Grai 
Bread and bread substitutes— Per cent. per 899985 
To at q t. 73.00. 3190 
White bread... . 63 0 0 .. ... 2753 
Brown bread... ... ... .. 4925 ... ... 2150 
Gluten brei 2840 ... ... 1240 
Almond bread... 1267. 55:0 
Callard’s brown loaf ... ... 675. 292 
Protene bread... ... ... 27. LL? 
Vegetables— 
New potatoes ... ... ... 1600 ... ... 699 
Old potatoes. 20°00 ... ... 97°40 
Salsify ... ... .. .. ꝗ .U 1500 ... ... 65°55 
Ground artichokes ... ... 1400 ... ... 61:18 
Green peas ... ... ... «. 1200 ... ... 52°44 
Celery ... gn II 80. 515 
Cabbage... ... ... «. 11633. 506 
Radishes . % e SOLO .. ant 353 
French beans 6:00 26 22 
Cauliflower ... 4 55 19:6 
Spinach... 4:44 19:2 
Asparagus 3:67 15:7 
Lettuce... 273 11:7 
Endive 2:58 10:9 
Oucumber 2:28 9-6} 
Fruits— 
Cherries 885 10:0 43:7 
Apples 8:0 34:9 
Pe ars 8:0 34:9 
Ripe gooseberries 78 34:0 
Green gooseberries 24 10:4 
Red currants 6:8 29:7 
Black currants 5:0 21:8 
Strawberries... 5:0 21:8 
Bilberries 5:0 21:8 
Greengages ... 4:0 17:4 
Apricots &-0 17:4 
Plums 4:0 17:4 
Sour oranges 3:0 13:1 
Cranberries 2˙0 8 7 
Condensed milk (without 
added sugar) 4˙81 20:9 
Cow’s milk 4:81 20:9 
Skimmed milk 475 20:5 
Cream 3˙5 15:2 
Koumiss (English) 3:10 13:4 
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Sugar. 
Alcobol Per Grains 
Beer per cent. cent. per ounce. 
Burton bitter beer... 5°55 ... 5°65 ... ... 24°4 
German lager beer... 3°95 ... 5°78 ... ... 249 
Harvey's sugar fre 0-20... ... 08 
Wine 
Moselle (still) 12.08. 20. 87 
Hock ais 11°43... ...@5 ... ... 109 
Bordeaux claret 940... ... 23. 11:0 
Chablis. 10.30. 1.88 . 78 
Spirits— 
Scotch whisky . 49°40 . 0-00 ... — 
French brandy . 55:00 0°00... . 


I fear that I have taken up so much of your time in dis- 
cussing questions of diet that 1 must omit all detailed refer- 
ence to other modes of treatment. I should like to be 
allowed to say something of the great importance in mild 
cases of diabetes of exercise and abundance of fresh air, 
but in advanced cases while fresh air still does good 
exercise must be very moderately indulged in and great 
attention must be paid to the avoidance of fatigue which 
is too often fatal. For this reason if for no other we 
ought not to send advanced cases of diabetes to travel 
long distances in order to undergo cures at reputed 
health resorts. I do not undervalue these places, indeed 
I appreciate very highly the skilled and careful treat- 
ment which our patients receive from the local practitioners, 
bat it is neither fair to them nor to our patients to 
send the latter away from their homes when they are 
suffering from advanced diabetes, by which I mean cases 
where, in spite of strict diet, the quantity of sugar remains 

and there is general failure of nutrition with acetone 
and diacetic acid in the urine. 

In conclusion, permit me to thank you for the attention 
with which you have listened to this address and to ask you 
if I have in any way arrested your attention to read it over 
carefully when it appears in print, as I hope will shortly be 
the case, and where you have the opportunity I trust you will 
endeavour to put into practice the principles which I have 
tried this afternoon to lay before you. 


Che Milroy Lectures 


SUMMER DIARRH (EA, 


WITH SPECIAL RELATION TO OAUSATION AND 
PREVENTION. 


Delivered before the Royal College of Physicians of London 
on March Sth, 18th, and 15th, 1900, 


By F. J. WALDO, M.A., M.D. Canras., D.P.H., 


BARRISTER-AT-LAW, MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH TO THE INNER 
AND MIDDLE TEMPLES AND TO THE PARISH OF 8T. GEORGE- 
THE-MARTYR, SOUTHWARK, ETC. 


LECTURE II. 
Delivered on March 13th, 1900. 
ETIOLOGY. 

MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN.—Diarrhea is a 
symptom of intestinal irritation. The irritant may be 
of the nature of a drug, as arsenic or colocynth, or 
it may be of bacterial origin—that is to say, due to 
micro-organisms or to their toxins elaborated either within 
or without the body. The action may be in the first 
place directly local on the intestine or it may be due to the 
excretion of an irritant from the blood by the intestinal 
route. So far as summer diarrhoea is concerned there seems 
little reasonable doubt that it belongs to the microbic class 
and is a local affection that afterwards becomes general. It 
seems probable that summer diarrhoea may result from infec- 
tion of the gastro-intestinal tract by various organisms. 


1 Lecture I. was published in Tax Lancet of May 12th, 1900, p. 1344. 


| PREDISPOSING FACTORS. 

The influence of age as a predisposing factor in the 
incidence of the disease is widely recognised and its main 
facts are incidentally illustrated in various parts of these 
lectures. One of the chief peculiar conditions of the environ- 
ment of early childhood is the nature of the food, and the 
epidemic spread of diarrhcea may not improbably be due 
in many instances to a specific infection of milk. The posi- 
tion with regard to age as a predisposing factor in the 
disease has been ably summarised by a Canadian writer? as 
follows: The enormous preponderance of deaths from 
infantile diarrhœa takes place before the end of the first 
year ; there is a remarkable falling off in the second year 
and a still more remarkable zone of safety upon which the 
child enters with the third year so far as diarrhoea is 
concerned.” 

Sez.—There is a slight but distinct preponderance of 
deaths in the male sex from infancy upwards, but the reason 
for this sex selection is obscure in this as in some other 
maladies. 

Season.—Season exerts a great influence on the disease. 
July, August, and September—the third quarter of the year— 
show double the number of deaths compared with the deaths 
from the same cause in Great Britain during the remaining 
nine months. Dr. E. W. Hope has admirably summarised the 
influence of wet and dry seasons directly upon street environ- 
ment and indirectly upon epidemic diarrhcea in the following 

3; % We have the strongest evidence that a cool and 
wet summer and autumn will minimise the deaths from 
infantile diarrhoea, while a hot and dry summer and autumn 
will raise them to a maximum. Heavy falls of rain in this 
connexion are invariably followed by immense benefit and 
the close connexion between the thorough washing of streets, 
footwalks, roofs, gutters, drains, and sewers and the 
diminution of autumnal diarrhoea is very striking. It is an 
almost invariable experience that the choleraic disease of 
the summer and autumn months is highest when rainfall is 
low and declines to its minimum when heavy showers, rather 
than continuous rainfall, occur. The explanation is that in 
a fine and warm summer the accumulation of decomposing 
dust and dirt and filth, largely unavoidable in cities, unless 
removed by washing, gives rise to a filth-laden atmosphere 
and the mischief which follows from such a condition.” 

Environment.—Summer diarrhoea has already been shown 
to be essentially a disease of towns, where the brunt of its 
attack falls upon the poorer classes. Dr. Holt of New 
York, speaking of the general infant mortality, says: In 
the well-to-do classes with the best care the mortality from 
all causes during infancy does not exceed 2 or 3 per cent., 
as against a general mortality for this period among all 
classes of about 20 per cent.” Statistics show that a con- 
siderable amount of this disproportionate infantile mortality 
among the poor is due to epidemic diarrhoea. The pre- 
disposing influence of urban life forms one of the most 
striking features of this disease. It may, however, be of 
interest to mention a table which was drawn up in answer 
to a circular letter addressed to the medical officers of health 
of 30 great towns, excluding London. The object was to 
gain, if possible, some information as to the relation of 
certain conditions to the prevalence or unequal incidence of 
diarrhoea in those towns. The questions asked were as to 
the general width and paving of roads, the number and 
paving of courts and alleys, and the kind of scavenging 
applied to both, especially with reference to hosing of road- 
ways andof courts. Various fallacies were involved, the chief 
one being perhaps the dilution of general results in a large 
town by the excessive rates of diarrhcea districts. It 
was found impossible to arrive at any definite conclusions, 
but at the same time one gathered a general impression from 
the table that narrow streets and many courts were 
associated with epidemic diarrhoea. Disadvantages of this 
kind may be counterbalanced by abundant rainfall and by 
steep gradients, which favour the action of wind and rain 
in clearing away dust. The local conditions of diarrheal 


districts in the great towns offer a promising field for 


further investigations, and this inquiry might with advan- 
tage be extended so as to deal with the physical environment 
of the diarrhoea districts of the towns mentioned, whereby 
a more accurate collection of data would be secured for 
purposes of comparison. 

The hand-feeding of infants.—The great predisposing 


3 J. T. Fotheringham: Canadian Practitioner and Review, p. 549. 
3 Public Health, July, 1899, p. 663. 
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influence of artificial feeding in the causation of infantile 
diarrhoea has been carefully investigated by various 
obeervers. Ohief among them may be mentioned Dr. 
Hope, the medical officer of health of Liverpool, who for 
many years past has given much careful attention to the 
subject. The following pertinent remarks are taken from 
his report for the last quarter of the year 1899. It is 
perfectly evident,” he writes, ‘‘that all the conditions 
affecting the infant so far as feeding and the 
amount of parental care given it are concerned will 
remain the same from year’s end to year’s end, but 
it is only during the one season of autumn that 
the mortality from forms of disease affecting the 
alimentary system becomes excessive, that excess being 
almost in an exact ratio with the degree of dryness and the 
height of the temperature. The circumstances attending 
1096 of the fatal cases of infantile diarrhoea during last 
summer and autumn have been made the subject of careful 
investigation ; they were cases taken consecutively and the 
inquiry revealed many points of interest. The average age 


These calculations were based upon the information obtained 
at vaccination stations and elsewhere which showed the 
relative proportion of infants fed in the various ways. So 
far as the actual figures go it was found that out of 
676 deaths of infants under six months of age only 96 had 
been fed upon the breast, while the remaining 580 received 
food of the most miscellaneous description. In 254 of the 
total cases the parents were intemperate and in 115 the 
deaths occurred in houses unfit for human habitation.” 
These observations of Dr. Hope are so much to the point that 
there need be no apology for quoting them at length. There 
can be no doubt that artificial feeding has a great predis- 
posing influence in determining the mortality and probably 
also the incidence of summer diarrhcea, while at the same 
time it may sometimes convey the specific poison or poisons 
that cause the disease. It may act both by direct irritation 
of the intestine by the presence of indigestible food and 
indirectly by lessening the resisting powers of the child to 
invasion. By the courtesy of Dr. Hope I am enabled to 
present the following interesting and suggestive table. 


TABLE IX.—TAKEN FROM DR. Hope's REPORT FOR THE LAST QUARTER OF THE YEAR 1899, CONTAINING THB 


RETURNS OF INFANTILE DIARRHŒA FROM 


JULY Ist To SEPT. 14TH IN THAT YEAR. 


| 
Total number of oases . C 1096 


Total number of previous deaths from eet 290 t 
complaints e008 see eee ese eee CEE J eee eee ese eee eee 
Total number of families š 1082 Total number of children in clube... ... see ꝗ 802 
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Total number of families in which the parents appear 
Total number of children born . 4574 to be intemperate  ... se ses soe sos cae ce ooo ome 254 
Total number of cases in which others in house were 
Total number of children living  ... e ses ooo ses oo 2245 suffering from similar symptom . se } 215 
Total percentage of deaths . . 50°9 Total number of cases in which mother goes out to work 180 
Total number of families in which there have been more 18 Total number of cases in which parents are non-} 13 
than one deat e» se ose sos woo coo sso sss wee resident in Liverpool Riu’ ee Dade eoa? aer deo wes aoad 
Total number of cases in which there were twins ... ... 11 Total number of houses dirty. ee 190 
Average age in months... ... sse see see soo sos oso . 7:49 Total number of back-to-back houses 115 
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at death was seven and a half months. The 1082 families 
in which the deaths occurred had on the whole been fairly 
prolific, but particularly unfortunate in rearing their 
children. In one instance as many as 18 children had been 
born, 14 having died in infancy; in another instance a 
woman living had 16 children, 14 of whom died in infancy ; 
another had had 17 children and lost 10; and many instances 
occurred of families of 12 and upwards with losses averaging 
75 per cent. Of the total number of children born in these 
families 51 per cent. died in infancy. The people among 
whom the deaths occurred were by no means of the lowest 
class ; in many it would appear that the families were in 
fairly comfortable circumstances, the husbands being men in 
y work, and there were in numerous instances evidences 

of care and attention having been paid to the children. 
Upwards of 80 per cent. of the deceased infants had been 
insured in the burial clubs. The domestic feature of 
greatest importance is the method of feeding. The figures 
point to the old conclusions that artificial feeding during 
the summer and autumn is attended with immense 
danger to young infants. These investigations, like others 
that have preceded them, show that with every care 
there will be a fatality from autumnal summer diarrhoea 
of about 20 out of every 1000 infants under three 
months of age fed upon the breast alone, but out of an 

equal number of infants of the same age artificially 

fed the mortality from this form of disease rises enormously, 

1 believe up to 300 per 1000—that is, a rate 15 times as great. 


THE BACTERIOLOGY OF SUMMER DIARRHGA. 


The bacteriological investigations of the fæces in diarrhoea 
is surrounded with great technical difficulties. This arises 
chiefly from the fact that the normal human intestine is 
inhabited by a large variety of species of bacteria. A sug- 
gestive and valuable investigation of the subject in relation 
to diarrhoea was reported by Dr. Klein in the Report of the 
Medical Officer of the Local Government Board for 1895-96. 
His inquiry was directed into an outbreak of diarrbœa in 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. He isolated from the 
stools a peculiar species of spore-bearing and highly charac- 
teristic anaerobic organism which he named tbe ‘‘ bacillus 
enteritidis sporogenes.” A similar organism was isolated 
from the milk-supply which had been suspected as the 
source of infection. Dr. Klein hinted at this particular- 
spore-bearing bacillus being the hypothetical diarrhoea 
microbe the existence of which was inferred by Dr. Ballard. 
The same observer refers to the discovery by Escherich of a 
virulent streptococcus producing in the infant acute septi- 
cemic infection with sanguineous bowel evacuations. He 
concludes, however, that the disease due to that organism is 
a definite acute septicemia of which the diarrhoea or dysen- 
tery is a symptom; it is not comparable in any way with 
what is termed autumnal or infantile diarrhcea. This view 
of Dr. Klein has not been endorsed by recent observers, 
neither have they adopted Klein’s bacillus as that specific 
of summer diarrhoea. The evidence, however, appeared at 
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the time to be highly suggestive as to its causative rela- 
tion to the St. Bartholomew's outbreak. Dr. Andrewes in the 
course of further investigations found that the bacillus 
enteritidis sporogenes was present in a majority out of 20 
cases of diarrhea. He is no less cautious than Klein, 
however, in assigning to the bacillus an active rôle in the 
<ausation of diarrhœa.“ Klein has since isolated the special 
organism in question in several cases of infantile 
diarrhea and cholera nostras and has found it pre- 
sent in water, sewage, manure, and in eight out of ten 
sampies of milk examined. On the other hand he failed to 
isolate the bacillus in other cases of infantile diarrhoea; nor 
was he more successful in testing the intestinal evacuations 
of healthy individuals.“ Recent investigations by Dr. R. T. 
Hewlett, however, appear to point to an almost universal dis- 
tribution of the bacillus enteritidis sporogenes in the human 
intestine as well as a wide outside distribution. He sums up 
his results thus: I have isolated the bacillus enteritidis 
eporogenes from the dejecta in 12 cases of ulcerative colitis, 
in one case of ordinary diarrhcea, one case of chronic 
dysentery, and in 11 out of 13 specimens of normal dejecta 
from 10 healthy individuals, and the conclusion I have 
formed is that the organism is probably an inhabitant of the 
normal digestive tract and frequently to be found in the 
dejecta ; considering the wide distribution of the orgenism 
and tha resistant natura of the spores this is not, unlikely 
to be the case. I have isolated the bacillus enteritidis 
Spor. gene i from road dutt, fr. m laucra‘ory dast, frum vater, 
and from eight samples of milk out of 15 examined, and the 
-conclusion I have formed is that this organism is probably 
ubiquitous.” 

To Dr. Klein belongs the merit of having first investigated 
the anaerobic organisms in relation to diarrhœa. The field 
thus opened is a large and promising one, but its complexity 
seems to have prevented any exhaustive research in that 
direction up to the present time. 

Several valuable contributions have been made to the 
bacteriology of summer diarrhcea by Dr. W. D. Booker of 
Baltimore. As physician to the Thomas Wilson Sanatorium 
for Sick Children he had abundant clinical material and 
his bacteriological researches were carried out at the Johns 
Hopkins University. The sanatorium is devoted exclusively 
<o the treatment of summer diarrhoea of children and is 
open only during the months of June, July, and August. 
Ja 1897 he published an article on the subject, containing 
the following general observations which he expressly 
stated were in no sense to be taken as positive conclusions. 
The constant and obligatory bacteria of the healthy milk 
feeces—viz., bacillus coli communis and bacillus lactis 
aerogenes—do not disappear in the diarrhceal faces. The 
bacillus coli communis is found in all cases, but does not pre- 
-dominate, as is the case in the healthy milk fæces, and rather 
appears to diminish in numbers, the diminution being in 
direct proportion to the severity of the disease. The 
‘bacillus lactis aerogenes is found in nearly all cases and is 
generally in greater numbers than in the healthy milk 
fæces. With the exception of the forms obligatory for the 
healthy milk faces no variety of bacteria is found 
sufficiently constant to be considered from this standpoint 
as the specific exciter of the disease. Many varieties of 
bacteria are sometimes found in individual cases of 
diarrhea. The greatest number of varieties were found 
‘in cases of cholera infantum, a larger number in catarrhal 
-enteritis than in dysenteric enteritis, and the smallest 
mumber in the case of a healthy child used for con- 
‘trol, in which case only one variety was demonstrated. 
The actual number of individual bacteria, however, is as 
great in the healthy milk fæces as in the diarrhea 
excreta, bat they are less numerous in the discharges of 
-dysenteric enteritis thanin those of diarrhceal form. None 
-of the bacteria isolated were found to be capable of multi- 
plying in ordinary hydrant water 48 hours after it had been 
inoculated ; in all such cases negative results were obtained. 
All the varieties of bacteria are capable of thriving in milk ; 
some varieties produce coagulation with acid reaction ; 
others render milk acid without coagulation; one variety 
-coagulates milk with alkaline reaction; and some varieties 
have no apparent action on milk. ‘Imperfect as this study 
as, using Dr. Booker's words, it goes far to establish the 


4 Local Government Board Report, 1897-98, p. 210. 
yd of the Medical Officer of the Local Government Board, 1897-98, 


H. 255. 
1 Transactions nf the Jenner Institute of Preventive Medicine, 
Second Series, 189), p. 70. 


important point that not one specific organism but many 
different varieties are concerned in the etiology of the 
summer diarrhoea of infants.” Booker himself’ divides 
cases into groups according to the species of bacteria appear- 
ing to be of most importance in each, without reference to 
the clinical features. 1. Proteus vulgaris, numerically 
prominent. These cases are mostly of serious and chronic 
character. 2. Micrococci appear of special importance. 
These cases are usually serious and show general toxic dis- 
turbances. 3. The more inconstant varieties of bacteria 
which seem of importance. These cases are serious with 
general toxic disturbances. 4. Bacillus coli communis and 
bacillus lactis aerogenes chiefly found. These cases are 
mostly mild and of short duration, while the patients as a 
rule are free from toxic phenomena. 

The gist of these observations appears to point to the 
multiple bacterial origin of the group of diarrhceal diseases 
described under the heading of Summer Diarrbcea.” That 
multiplicity, however, if accepted, does not disturb the 
relation of this infectious disease to soil and temperature 
nor to its general method of entry into the body by means of 
milk, as shown by Ballard. Indeed, as most of these bowel 
organisms, both normal and pathogenic, thrive in milk, 
it has been not inaptly suggested that the bacteriology of 
summer diarrhoea to a great extent is the bacteriology of 
milk. In leaving this part of the subject it may be 
remarked that the state of our knowledge as to the bacterio- 
logy ol epidemic dia rrl cea is (til. ver) imperfect. Z. -inilar 
remark applies to the diseases in lower animals. The 
bacteriolugical investigation of both forms, human and com- 
parative, might possibly or probably furnish data of value 
not only in preventive, but also in curative, medicine. 


THE COMMUNICABILITY OF DIARRHGA. 


The theory of the communicability of the disease has been 
advanced by several observers. One of the clearest accounts 
is the classical one already referred to, given by Dr. Bruce 
Low, of several outbreaks in the rural district of Helmsley 
in Yorkshire. There were 183 cases in all, divided into four 
separate outbreaks. In one remarkable group 60 cases 
followed importation of the disease into the village of 
Pockley from a distant town. In the 60 cases there was only 
one that could be clearly traced to exposure to infection from 
diarrhoeal discharges. This view, indeed, agrees with the 
general experience of medical men. At the same time it 
should be noted that the degree of communicability appears 
to vary asin other infectious diseases—for instance, scarlet 
fever and cholera. 

The exact method of communication of diarrhea is un- 
certain, but close personal contact with an environment 
infected by diarrhoeal stools appears to be almost always 
essential, if we may judge from a study of Dr. Low's cate- 
fully recorded cases. Speaking generally the part played by 
house or room infection in the spread of specific infectious 
diseases is perhaps hardly recognised so fully as it ought to 
be. In the case of enteric fever medical men are so used to 
tracing the disease to the agency of water or milk that they 
are apt to overlook such obvious sources of danger as that of 
a poor patient lying day after day in bedclothes and bedding 
more or less soaked with bowel discharges. In a paper read 
at the meeting of the British Medical Association at Ports- 
mouth Dr. H. Peck made a suggestive contribution to the 
subject. Out of 2°76 cases he traced 12:13 per cent. to 
sick-room infection, and to that number it is fair to add 
some of the 38 cases included under the heading of No 
ascertainable cause.” 

Now, the analogy between enteric fever and summer 
diarrhoea is strong. In both diarrhcea is a prominent 
feature; in enteric fever the specific microbe is constant, 
whereas in summer diarrhoea the causative organisms are 
probably multiple. In a certain number of summer diarrhoeas 
the active cause is probably a toxin outside the body, 
and one would not expect the stools in such cases to 
possess infectivity, unless they had roused up some of the 
normal bowel organisms into pathogenic activity. When the 
specific organism or organisms of the diarrhoea invade the 
gastro-intestinal tract one would expect the stools to be 
specially infective, just as in the case of typhoid fever. 

It is hardly needful to point out the facilities for tbe 
spread of room infection that are afforded in the case of 
acute diarrhea. In the first place, the malady is mainly 
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one of infancy and childhood, when there is imperfect con- 
trol over the evacuations. Infants and babies pass diarrhceal 
excreta and almost every part of the environment is liable 
to fecal pollation. Then the diapers of infants used to 
catch the motions are washed in or near the house and a 
fresh source of infection is thereby crested. The hands of 
patients can hardly escape contamination any more than the 
hands of those who attend to the removal of dejecta and to 
the cleansing of soiled articles. Further, any person coming 
into an infected house would run a risk of special fecal 
contamination from door-handles, furniture, and, indeed, 
from almost every single object with which any part of the 
visitor's body would come into contact. These statements 
leave out of consideration the chance of aerial infection by 
ee charged particles of dried excreta blown about 
as dust. 

At the same time the importance of foodstuffs as an 
agency in the distribution of summer diarrhoea must not be 
overlooked. In one of Dr. Bruce Low’s groups, that of the 
village of Pockley, out of the total of 60 cases two were 
clearly due to milk infection. In that particular instance the 
children were kept apart from their village companions, and 
the only communication was through the milk-supply, which 
was obtained from a cow belonging to an infected family. 

A valuable contribution to the communicability of gastro- 
enteric disorder was made by Finkelstein.“ Dealing with 
two successive years jn Hubner's service he found a 
diminished mortality of 22 per cent. in the second of those 
periods. During the latter year the nurslings were removed 
from one badly ventilated ward to a new building with two 
good wards, while the number of nurses and attendants was 
doubled. From time to time epidemics took place of a 
gastro-enteritis which presented the character of dyspepsia, 
of acute enteritis, and even of cholera infantum. Each 
epidemic coincided with the admission of a child affected 
with this particular form of contagious gastro-enteritis. 
Other forms of gastro-enteritis did not spread when admitted 
to the wards. A certain number of the cases of the con- 
tagious form were fatal and in those that recovered the 
malady ran a slow course. 

On the whole one is inclined to agree with Dr. Booker, 
who has favoured us with the following views: ‘‘I believe 
the disease to be communicable under certain conditions. 
It is often the case with twins for both children to have the 
same form of diarrhoea, and I bave seen in a case of twins 
where one child had mild dyspeptic diarrhoea and the other 
child had fatal streptococcus enteritis, the first child 
develop in the course of two weeks the same form of 
enteritis as the second. At the Wilson Sanatorium for Sick 
Children, where each mother had a separate room for herself 
and baby, infection from one child to another sometimes 
occurs in spite of careful measures to prevent it. As we have 

no specific germ for this disease as in the case of 
typhoid fever a number of difficult problems must be solved 
before we even know the extent to which the disease is com- 
municable.” While fally admitting the communicability of 
numer diarrhoea under some circumstances it is nevertheless 
hardly possible to doubt that the distribution of a common 
contagion plays the chief part in the epidemic prevalence of 
the malady. 

THE SOURCE OF THE INFECTION. 


In casting around for a possible source of what may be 
regarded as a manifold infection of epidemic character the 
idea occurred to me, as it bas to others, that organically 
polluted dust might be the vehicle of distribution. A further 
consideration of the circumstances of the case led me to form 
a opinion that I have not seen elsewhere suggested—namely, 

at horse-dung may be the specific polluting material. It 
will be well, therefore, to consider shortly the matter of 
street-dust, 

Dust, mud, and street environment.—The origin of dust in 
4 country road is obvious enough. It is mainly formed of 
pulverised stone and earth from the macadamised roadway 
a a small proportion of horse-dung. When we turn to the 

ust of towns, however, the case differs widely. Where 
whan roads are macadamised the dust is still to a great 
extent composed of pulverised stone and earth, but there is 
a large admixture of horse-dung, which at once constitutes 
an important peculiarity in the disease-producing potentiality 
ies as compared witb rural dust. In roadways other 

macadam we still find a considerable amount of 
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dust. They may be made of stone or granite ‘' sets,” in 
which case the friction of horses’ hoofs and of vehicles wilh 
create a certain amount of pulverised stone. Where the. 
paving is of wood more or less woody fibre is pounded into 
dust. On all smooth impermeable pavements such as wood, 
asphalte, and concrete it is necessary at certain times of 
rain and frost to scatter gravel, which is soon converted into 
powder. There are other extraneous sources of street-dust, 
such as soot and the atmospheric particles with which the 
air of towns is always more or less charged. One of the 
chief sources of dust in towns is undoubtedly horse-dung, 
and the busier the streets the greater the amount of material 
derived from that source. The dust once formed in the 
streets of a town can be distributed only over a compara- 
tively small area. When raised in one part of the street it 
is deposited in another at a distance dependent on the 
strength of local air currents and the extent to which the 
roadway is sheltered or otherwise by neighbouring houses. 
The dust of roadways in towns, then, is under conditions of 
creation, nature, and distribution that differ widely from 
the roadway dust of rural districts. 

We shall now turn more particularly to the street environ- 
ment of towns. The effect of rain is to convert the dust of 
streets into mud, which is simply dust worked up into a 
paste with more or less moisture. By the action of horse 
and carriage traffic—especially on bard paving—the mud is 
splashed over the fronts of adjoining houses to a height of 
a dozen feet or more. As already pointed out, mud is 
charged with horse-dung and other organic matter, and wher 
it becomes dry it is in such a condition that it cam 
readily be pulverised and reconverted into dust. The wide 
distribution of mud is simply tbat of organically charged 
dust in another form. The sweeping of dry streets. as every- 
one knows, often raises a dense cloud of dust. In certain 
atmospherical conditions, as on a still dry winter day, this 
cloud may rise visibly to a height of 20 feet or more, and 
it sometimes lingers in a street for a considerable time. 
Indeed, some wood-paved streets, where there is considerable 
traffic, give the impression in dry weather of never being 
free from a fine cloud of dust, as those who cycle much in 
towns will be able to testify. The action of wind in raising: 
dust is obviously considerable. It is only high and constantly 
prevalent winds that would be likely to sweep the streets of 
a moderately sized and tolerably flat town. The narrowness 
of streets and the height of houses must obviously have 
a considerable influence upon the dispersal or otherwise of 
dust-clouds. A town built on a slope would be less likely to- 
harbour dust than one lying on a plain. The paving of 
streets, as already hinted, has a direct bearing upon the 
amount of accompanying dust and mud. It is clear that 
macadamised roadways must be always dusty and muddy, 
because of their looser surface and because they can never 
be efficienti, cleansed, that is to say, washed with bose and 
hydrant. To a less extent the same is true of paving by 
stone sets and cobbles; the numerous interstices harbour 
dust and mud and forbid effectual cleansing. The smoother, 
harder, and more impervious the roadway the less the 
accompanying dust apa mud, and the more thorough the 
cleansing processes that can be applied. The practical lesson 
to be learnt from the action of rain upon the streets is that 
systematic watering is desirable in dry weather and that no 
roadway should be swept without previous watering. The 
latter precaution is needful because the invisible distribution. 
of road-dust is far-reachirg. In this way when stirred up 
by traffic or by wind or by sweeping it invades dwellings and 
is freely deposited in passages, courts, and yards. 

In theory the germicidal action of the sun upon the 
bacteria of organically charged road-dust is no doubt 
considerable. In practice one may doubt whether the 
germicidal action of the sun is in any sense a universab 
or even widely active germicide or is antiseptic to 
the road-dust of large towns. The layer of dust, for 
instance, is often too thick for penetration and the 
intimate relation of microbes to the sheltering organic 
material is too close to permit of anything like a thorough 
germicidal action of the sun’s rays. Then, again, the 
narrowness of the streets and the height of the adjoining 
houses is such as to prevent apy but a brief spell of sunshine 
from reaching the roadway. It will be seen that narrow 
streets with high houses and macadam or rough stone paving: 
are most calculated to create and harbour dust. It is worthy 
of note that these undesirable characteristics are in direct 
opposition to modern views of street construction. In some 
of the diarrbceal towns or the diarrbœal quarters of towns 
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there is reason to suppose that narrow streete, macadamised 
roadways, and numerous courts prevail. From the nature 
of the case it has not been possible to establish anything 
more than a general opinion. 


THE BACTERIOLOGY OF HORSE-DUNG. 


This subject is a wide one and it has not been possible 
within the time at command to do more than arrive at a 
few facts. Mr. E. O. Bousfield, who at my request has 
kindly conducted some investigations into the subject, 
has reported the presence in the fæces of the horse of 
31 varieties of bacteria, among which are bacillus coli 
communis and the proteus vulgaris. Dr. Hewlett has 
also found the bacillus enteritidis sporogenes in the same 
material. 

As an evidence of the power of equine excrement in the 
possible general distribution of micro-organisms the follow- 
ing points may be of interest. A single gramme of moist 
horse-dung was found to contain nearly 10,000,000 bacteria. 
Taking the moisture at 75 per cent., which is a low estimate, 
and an average dropping as weighing one kilogramme, we 
find that such a dropping if converted into dust would 
furnish some 10,000,000,000 micro-organisms capable of 
diffusion through the air and contained in about half a kilo- 
gramme of dust. Of the organisms thus distributed a large 
proportion are, of course, perfectly harmless, but there are 
many the pathogenic powers of which are well known 
and there are others which must be regarded with 
suspicion. 

The bacteria above mentioned have been repeatedly found 
in the fæces of summer diarrhoea in man and are held by 
some observers to have a definite causal connexion with 
summer diarrhoea in man. At any rate we may confidently 
make the general statement that certain micro-organisms are 
common to the intestines of the horse and to those of 
man 


These facts are suggestive, and it will be interesting to 
ascertain by future experiment whether any definite organ- 
isms may be pathogenic alike to the gastro-intestinal tract 
of the horse and man. The diarrhcea of the horse, which is 
common enough in towns, offers another field of promising 
research. Meanwhile, before any absolute conclusion can be 
arrived at it will be necessary to have a more detailed and 
exhaustive knowledge of the organisms, normal and patho- 
genic, aerobic and anaerobic, that are common to the intes- 
tines of the horse and to those of man. The extensive nature 
of such an investigation is shown by the fact already men- 
tioned that in a gramme of horse-dung were found nearly 
10,000,000 bacteria capable of developing upon the ordinary 
culture media, to say nothing of the anaerobic organisms 
which appear to be almost equally numerous. Mr. Bousfield 
has with certainty identified proteus vulgaris, bacillus fluores- 
cens liquefaciens, bacillus subtilis, and bacillus coli com- 
munis. In addition, he reports the presence of others, notably 
a streptococcus which does not grow at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and which is the only one of this form so far found. 
Bacilli seem to be in the majority, and of these many are of 
a polymorphic type and appear to belong to the same group 
as the bacillus coli communis. Of cocci the number is much 
smaller and only a single form of cladothrix has yet. been 
isolated. One important fact, from this point of view, 
remains to be mentioned—namely, the very considerable 
number of chromogenic organisms present in horse-dung. 
Booker appears to have found none of these in his 
investigations into the bacteriology of human diarrhoea, and 
he has for the most part, after isolating bacillus coli, 
bacillus lactis aerogenes, and proteus vulgaris, contented 
himself with such generalisations as ‘‘cocci” or a green 
liquefler.“ 


One of the greatest difficulties in research work upon this 
subject lies in the uncertainty of identification, a difficulty 
that is increasing day by day with the discovery of 
new organisms. To classify organisms under letters of the 
alphabet is simply to shirk the difficulty. It is evident 
that to be really useful individual work must be capable of 
collation with the observations of others in the same field. 
In order to complete the study of the possible relation of the 
bacteria of the intestine of the horse with human maladies it 
will be necessary to investigate the bacteriology of the 
diseased as well as of the healthy equine bowel. Fortunately, 
however, the extensive nature of any such investigations 
need not delay the immediate application of radical measures 
of prevention. 


A CLINICAL STUDY OF THE CAUSES OF 
THE FIRST SOUND OF THE HEART. 
By ALEXANDER MORISON, M.D., F. R. O. P. EDIN., 


PHYSICIAN TO OUT-PATIENTS AT THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL AND THE CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL, 
PADDINGTON-GREEN. 


In the beginning of 1896, when in charge of my colleague 
Dr. C. E. Beevor’s beds in the Great Northern Central Hospital 
the following case was admitted under my care, and to some 
points in it I wish to refer in connexion with the theme of 
this paper. 

A housemaid, aged 22 years, was admitted into the 
hospital on Jan. 6th, 1896. She was stated never to have 
had any serious illness until about two months previously, 
when she manifested shortness of breath, lassitude, and loss 
of appetite, together with a progressive ansmia. About 
three weeks later the acute phase of her illness began, when 
she complained of pains in the abdomen, vomited daily, had 
headache, was feverish, and at night was somewhat delirious. 
She steadily became worse, refusing food and losing weight 
until the date of her admission. On admission she was found 
to have tenderness in the left hypochondriac region. The 
area of splenic dulness was increased downwards and for- 
wards two-thirds of the way to the umbilicus, but could not 
be palpated on account of reflex rigidity of the abdominal 
muscles induced by the excessive tenderness to touch. The 
other abdominal organs presented nothing notably abnormal 
except the kidneys, the urine showing a trace of albumin 
and having a specific gravity of 1018. The examination of 
the lungs gave a negative result, but respiration was very 
rapid and shallow, being at the rate of 84 to the minute. 
The heart's action was also very rapid but regular, and its 
impulse was recorded as heaving and in the nipple line. 
The heart-sounds were also described as having been loud” 
and without bruit. The pulse was soft, regular, and bad a 
rate of 150 to the minute. There was some cedema of both 
feet. The patient was conscious, had equal pupils which 
reacted to light, exaggerated knee-jerks, continuous ankle 
tremor of a neurasthenic type, and well-marked superficial 
reflexes generally. The temperature was 101°8°F. and there 
was no cutaneous eruption. 

It is not necessary in the present connexion to enter with 
much detail into the subsequent clinical history of the case 
other than that affecting the heart-sounds, beyond stating 
that the temperature ranged between 97° and 103° until the 
two days preceding death, when it fell as low as 95°, rising 
on the day of death (Jan. 16th) to 98:5°; that the area of 
hepatic dulness increased; and that a loud superficial friction, 
manifest on auscultation, appeared over the gastro-hepatic 
area which was shown at the necropsy to be transmitted 
from the perisplenic region through the intervening organs 
which acted as conductors of sound. 

As regards the cardio-vascular signs the following facts 
were noted. On Jan. 11th the first note is made of the 
condition of the heart after the record made on admission, 
when the sounds are described as being very loud and 
hollow” and associated with a slight systolic bruit at the 
apex.” On the 12th it is written that there was a ver) 
high-pitched systolic bruit at the apex quite different in 
quality from that observed the day before, and tbat ‘‘the 
pulse and respiration continued very rapid.” On Jan. 15th 
the pulse, it is stated, could only just be felt at the wrist 
and the heart-sounds are described as good and the action as 
regular and at a rate of 108. The respiratory rate was 60 
and the abdomen moved with the descent of the diaphragm. 
The morning temperature was normal and fell to 954° on 
the same evening. The patient was then dying from 
exhaustion and on the next day died. The necropsy 
was made by the pathologist to the hospital (Dr. Frey- 
berger) on Jan. 17th, 20 hours after death. All the 
organs of the body were healthy with the exception of the 
spleen, the heart, and the kidneys, and the description of 
these I copy verbatim from the register. 

‘* Spleen, double size, firmly adherent to peritoneum by 
means of perisplenitic pseudo- membrane; a large anæmic 
infarct running like a band across the whole of the sub- 
surface. A smaller cone-shaped one near the apex. No 
suppuration. Consistence somewhat in 
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“Kidneys.—Both cloudy. Capsule not stripping readily. 
Cortex diminished. Glandular structure indistinct. A small 
usnic infarct. No metastatic abscess. 

“Heart.—In the pericardial cavity about six ounces of clear 
um. A somewhat recent pericardial adhesion posteriorly 
about half way between the coronary sulcus and the apex; a 
much older one (which has evidently become detached) at a 
similar place anteriorly. There are milky spots anteriorly 
over the right ventricle. Right ventricle.—On section muscle 
about a quarter-inch thick, healthy looking, consistence 
wt diminished. Pulmonary valves competent, natural. 

id natural; admite three fingers. Loose clot and 
much fuid blood in right ventricle. Right auricle natural. 
left ventricle somewhat contracted. On section muscle 
half an inch thick, of a greyish-red colour, consistence not 
diminished. On the left lateral semilunar valve a large 
lump of coagulated fibrin of a verrucose appearance, taking 
up the entire ventricular surface and dragging the valve 
downwards. The fibrinous deposit is continued on to the 
right lateral aortic valve, which with its anterior half 
participates in the formation of this excrescence which sends 
a long, free, tongue-like process down into the ventricular 
cavity. A similar verrucose excrescence the size of a pea, 
ca the posterior valve, occupying the site of the nodulus 
Arantii. Mitral valves.—The mitral cusps are both involved 
in the process, the valves shortened, and their free edge 
covered with more cauliflower-like excrescences, which are 

extensive on the auricular surface of the aortic 
casp and the right half of [the] posterior cusp. The valves 
are nowhere forated, the chords tendineæ of [the] aortic 
cusp shortened, and on some of them there is also precipita- 
tion of fibrin in consequence of peri-tendinitic roughness. 
The or auricular surface roughened and puckered, 
with some lamellar fibrinous precipitate in places.” 

This case was evidently one of so-called malignant 
endocarditis, in ted in an anæmic subject upon old 
and extensive lesions of the aortic and mitral valves, 
probably of rheumatic origin, although no history to this 
efect could be elicited. The clinical observations were 
made by myself and by Mr. Randall Wadd, who had been 
house physician to the Brompton Hospital for Consumption 
before coming to the Great Northern Central Hospital. I 
mention these iculars to increase the value of tbe 
observations which refer to the general clearness and 
audibility of the heart-sounds. This condition attracted 
my attention the more because I had at that time 
recently assisted the late Sir Richard Quain in the 
Preparation of a pa which he read before the 
Royal Society on June 3rd, 1897, on the mechanism 
ty which the first sound of the heart is produced. 
In the case I have recorded, except upon the rare occasions 
oa which a systolic bruit was heard at the apex, both sounds 
were, as has been stated, clear and even, as the notes tell, 
“loud” and without bruit. After the evidence of destruc- 
tion in the aortic and mitral valves revealed at the necropsy it 
became a matter of interest to discover where and how these 
epparently normal sounds originated. That the clear second 
sound could only arise at the pulmonary arterial orifice was 
manifest and its clearness or loudness were probably in a 
measure due to abnormal tension in the pulmonary circuit 
and the absence of disturbing murmur in the left heart 

with its superficial position. But the explanation 

a the clear first sound was as much a puzzle to me as a 
the as the satisfactory explanation cf the first sound of 
heart still is to many menting physiologists. I 
therefore thought some light might be thrown upon the 
ame of this sound by studying it from the clinical point of 
3 have examined a number of cases with this object. 
at the Proportion of these cases were taken from my clinic 

Paddington Green Children’s Hospital as a matter of 
ao. Convenience rather than of choice, but the circum- 

we is not to be regretted because of the variety such 
au present and the ease with which sounds are 
indeed th through their chests. The younger the child, 
More easily are both heart-sounds radiated all 
chest, but there are of course points at 
or other sound has its position of maximum 
unt thes the case of the first sound, as we know, this 
the base rt the heart and in the case of the second at 
©. The general principle that a greater noise 
ot all othe less 18 true in the case of the heart as in that 
Pele er substances or media which are resonant. The 
the 


round the 
Which one 


Media for the generation and conduction of sound 
“ase of the heart are its fibrous structure and valves, 


its muscle, the blood circulating through the organ, and 
the thoracic case which contains the whole with its solid 
and us contents and surroundings. We may shortly 

consider these possible factors seriatim. 

1. As re 8 the valves. In the case of mitral systolic 
bruit both sounds may be universally audible in front, even 
including the apex area, when the bruit is not loud, and in 
this case to the right of the sternum both sounds may 
be heard without associated bruit. This may be so even 
when regurgitation through the valve is sufficiently marked 
to be audible in the left paravertebral groove. But in such 
case the second sound is not audible in the back. When 
the second sound is audible in the back in mitral re- 
gurgitation, it is usually at the level of the scapular 
spine and denotes accentuation of that sound and all that 
that implies. When the second sound is thus accentuated the 
first sound is usually obscured, and systolic bruit and the 
evidences of dilated hypertrophy are generally well marked. 
When the mitral bruit is presystolic in time and even asso- 
ciated with presystolic thrill both sounds may be univer- 
sally audible in front unless the noise of the bruit be 
considerable, in which case the first sound is masked and 
the second audible as a simple or reduplicated sound. In 
the case of a double mitral bruit both sounds may be 
audible outside the apex area, while the second may be 
heard at the apex and in both paravertebral grooves. With 
aortic systolic bruit the first sound may be obliterated in 
the aortic area and the second heard, while both may be 
audible in the pulmonary area and also in front, provided 
the systolic bruit be not very loud. Both sounds may also 
be distinctly audible all over the præcordia when the aortic 
bruit is diastolic, unless the diastolic bruit be loud, when 
the second sound is as universally masked. If with a loud 
diastolic bruit the heart suddenly fails, as it does in anginous 
attacks, the pulmonary second sound becomes audible and 
even accentuated and is again masked when the bruit 
returns with the recovery of the heart. In double aortic 
bruit there is most abolition of the heart-sounds because 
the noise is often considerable. With fair ventricular 
systolic force, however, in these cases, the closure of 
the pulmonary valve is usually marked by a detectable 
second sound. When an aortic systolic bruit is associated 
with a mitral systolic bruit the second sound may 
be clearly audible, both noises being systolic. The 
same is true of systolic pulmonary murmur with tricuspid 
regurgitation, of which I have observed one case verified 
by post-mortem examination. In this instance, however, the 
aortic second sound could only occasionally be detected with 
difficulty on account of a diastolic pulmonary bruit being also 
present. Hæmic systolic bruits at the base of the heart may 
conceal the first sound to one or both sides of the sternum, 
but in such case both sounds are easily audible at other 
points of the præcordia. In cases of congenital malformation 
of the heart when bruit is present it is usually (always so far 
as my experience goes) systolic, and if loud may mask the 
first sound, but not by any means invariably. Even when 
the systolic bruit is loud the first sound may at times be 
easily heard through it. The second sound is usually very 
distinctly audible, because accentuated, and both may be 
heard over a wide area. Thus in the case of a patient under 
my care in the Children’s Hospital there was a loud systolic 
bruit best heard over the cartilage of the fourth left rib, 
but both sounds could be heard universally over both the 
front and back of the chest with remarkable clearness, 
although the first sound was masked but not lost in 
the area of loudest bruit. On the other hand, con- 
siderable congenital defects may be present, as shown 
by subsequent necropsy, and even in association with 
well-marked cyanosis, without presenting any bruit. In 
such cases both sounds may be widely heard and only differ 
from the normal in exhibiting an accentuation propor- 
tionate to the cardiac hypertrophy and vascular impediment 
present. 

2. As regards the influence of the cardiac muscle in the 
production of sound. The force of systole in modifying the 
pitch or audibility of bruit is a well-known fact. To detect 
an indistinctly marked bruit we often cause the patient to 
walk about or exert himself in some manner to increase the 
force of systole and with it the audibility of murmur. It 
may frequently be observed also that as the force of systole 
wanes bruits usually easily detected and of an average and 
steady pitch become less audible or even lost. In the stage 
of exhaustion in protracted fevers the audibility of the first 
sound is frequently much impaired. This is also the case in 
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feeble persons in advanced life and during failure of the 
circulation from anzsthetics or other cause. In all these 
cases the second sound is usually more audible than the first 
if the arterial valves be entire. 

3. The clinically observable influence of the blood in the 
production of sound and in the obscuration of sounds is 
roe the most easily determinable of all the factors men- 
tioned so far. The weakening of the heart-sounds from loss 
of blood in surgical and obstetric practice is too well known 
a phenomenon to call for further comment, while the possible 
loudness of bruits or noises at defective orifices has been 
sufficiently emphasised in a previous section. In the case 
with which I opened this paper, indeed, the peculiar 
audibility of the heart-sounds was no doubt chiefly owing 
to the abolition of the bruits in the left ventricle by the 
failare of impulse in the circulation, although this does not 
explain fully either where or how the persistent sounds were 
originated. 

4. The fourth and last factor which I ‘have to mention in 
connexion with a clinical study of the cause of the first sound 
of the heart is the possible influence of the thoracic case in 
which the sound-producing organ is contained. All clinical 
conditions may be regarded as ready-made natural experi- 
ments for the study of the physician, but on this point nature 
at times makes an experiment which is as artificial as any 
performed in the physiological laboratory. Personally, I 
‘have never had an opportunity of observing a case of ecto- 
cardia, but such have fortunately been carefully studied. 
Mr. C. G. Grant observed a case in 1896, an account of which 
with an accompanying photographic illustration may be seen 
in the British Medicul Journal of Dec. 5th of that year 
<p. 1639). In this case, which was that of a fœtus born alive 
about the eighth month and which lived for six hours, the 
heart, which was external to the chest wall” and devoid of 
pericardium, 1 vigorously. The sounds at the base 
were clear and distinct, no murmur being audible ; ausculta- 
tion at the apex was, it is stated, ‘‘impracticable owing 
to the exaggerated movements.” The in fluenoe of the chest-. 
wall in contributing towards the sounds of the heart as 
determined at the bedside may therefore be set aside asa 
bs a ape or inoperative quantity. Where, then. and how 
di e clear heart-sounds in my case origirate! In the 
frst place, where! 

As has been already stated there can be little doubt that 
the second of the two normal sounds detected originated at 
the pulmonary arterial orifice, for the aortic valves were too 
much diseased for competent closure. The situation of the 
first sound heard remains to be determined. As has been 
mentioned the sounds were recorded at times as peculiarly 
+‘ loud.” Now, it is a characteristic of noises at the pul- 
‘monary arterial orifice that they are very easily heard on 
account of that vessel being comparatively near the surface. 
With the accentuated clarqguement of the second sound at 
that orifice we are all familiar. It is loud to the ear and pal- 
pable by the hand. It may, indeed, be used when thus 
marked for determining the position of the base of the heart 
without other aid. Bruits at the same orifice though rarely 
-observed are loud and easily perceptible and may be asso- 
ciated, as in a case which I published in the Transactions of 
the Pathological Society (1876), with a very coarse thrill. 
Similarly other sounds originating in the right ventricle if 
freed from obscuration by competitive noises might be 

ted likewise to be distinctly audible. In my case 
this freedom from competitive noise might be suppored 
to be secured by the feebleness of ventricular action 
in the diseased left ventricle which, together with the 
reduced aortic pressure from valvular reflux, prevented 
the generation of bruit at the defective orifices. It 
may be asked, then, if the left ventricle was so greatly 
disabled whether the right did not also share its enfeeble- 
ment; and this must undoubtedly have been the case. 
4f, therefore, the first sound originated in the right 
ventricle it must at any rate mainly have been due to some 
circumstance or circumstances other than contraction of the 
cardiac musculature of that chamber. What was this cir- 
<cumstance, or, it may be, what were these circumstances! 
This leads to the consideration of how the firat sound of the 
heart originated if it be assumed or granted that it arose 
chiefly in the right ventricle, as seems probable. 

In making a few remarks upon this point I desire to avoid 
all ap ce of dogmatism and merely wish to mention 
some circumstances as premisses which appear to lead toa 
rational conclusion. The argument will be from the known 
to the unknown or, at all events, the disputed. My case 


merely taken as an example shows that either series of semi- 
lunar valves may alone be the site of the second sound of the 
beart, because the aortic valves were quite incompetent in 
that case and therefore silent. When the second sound is 
accentuated, moreover, the sound may be felt to be coin- 
cident with closure of the semilunar cusps if the hand be 
placed on the chest while the ear listens through the stetho- 
scope. The second sound, therefore, is due chiefly to an 
incident in diastole, not to diastole asa whole. It appears 
possible, therefore, that some incident in systole and its 
surroundings may play a greater part than others in the 
production of the first sound of the heart. The possible 
factors have already been stated to be: (1) the valvular and 
fibrous structures of the heart; (2) its muscular action; 
(3) the blood waves ; and (4) the thorax. 

As regards the first point, we have seen that the first sound 
may be audible in all forms of valvular disease at one or 
other part of the chest unless obscured by bruit, which isa 
very different matter from being abolished or replaced by 
such. Even hemic bruit without any valvular incompetence 
may obscure the first sound of the heart. There is, however, 
ə fallacy involved in drawing a positive conclusion from this 
consideration, because to exclude the participation of the 
valvular structures from taking part in the production of the 
first sound there snould be evidence of all four being greatly 
incompetent at the same time. Sucha condition if present 
in considerable degree would be incompatible with any but 
the shortest life, and I am not aware that it bas been 
observed by the clinician or even by the experimental physio- 
logist, altbough I have myself known the aortic, mitral, and 
tricuspid valves to be simultaneously much disorganised. 
But even if all the valves were diseased at one time the 
character as well as the degree of the disease would have to 
be taken into consideration in deciding the point, for the 
stiffened flaps of an indurated valve may be an excellent 
vibrating structure, or serve in a great measure to divide 
the blood-stream as under normal circumstances. It is 
certain that the first sound may be audible when repre- 
sentative valves (auriculo-ventricular and semilunar) are 
diseased, but some share in the generation of the first sound 
of the beart on the part of the valvular structures cannot be 
excluded as a result of clinical observation, although that 
share has probably been over- estimated. 

As regards the muscular factor my case proves that the 
first sound of the heart may be clearly audible when the 
muscular force of the ventricles is at zero. Oongenital 
cases, moreover, show that gaps in the cardiac septa do not 
interfere with the generation of a normal first sound, 
although resulting bruit may at some points obscure it. 
Sound emitted by the cardiac muscle seems therefore, on 
clinical evidence, not to be an important factor in the pro- 
duction of the first sound of the heart as conveyed to the ear 
by the stethoscope. 

The influence of blood waves on the other hand in pro- 
ducing sound is clearly shown by the character and variation 
of the bruits or noises which arise when the blood current 
is transmitted through diseased or malformed apertures. 
As, moreover, the distinction between a noise and a tone is 
merely one of vibration and the fluid medium—the blood— 
is that to which such vibration must in greatest measure be 
communicated, the important part played by the blood itself 
in the production of the first sound of the heart, appears on 
clinical grounds to be unquestionable. 

The last point which has to be weighed—namely, the 
influence of the thorax, the air-containing cavity which holds 
the heart in producing the first sound, is easily disposed of. 
Mr. Grant’s case already quoted proves not only that the 
chest wall has little or nothing to do with the production of 
the sounds of the heart, including the first sound, but also 
reveals another very interesting fact—namely, that both 
sounds may be clearly audible in cases of ectocardia at the 
base of the heart, when the apex from its mobility is 
incapable of being satisfactorily auscultated. Were it 
possible to place the whole mechanism in vacuo without the 
heart ceasing to pulsate, no doubt all sound to the ear would 
be abolished very much as the movements of a watch would 
cease to be sudible under like circumstances. But the 
general question of the conductive power of air may be 
dismissed as foreign to the present inquiry. In Brakyn+ 
apparatus air took the place of blood and emitted the 
systolic and diastolic sounds. In nature blood takes the 
place of air. l 
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The conelusion, therefore, which appears to flow from this 
clinical study of the question seems to be that the impulse 
given to the blood by the muscular action of the heart gives 
mes in it and in the vibratory structures containing it, to 
vibrations of a certain quality which result in that tone 
which is synchronous with cardiac systole and usually called 
the first sound of the heart, and that the largest share in this 
result must be attributed to vibrations in the blood itself, 
to prodace which at a normal rate valvular support of the 
vibrating blood-columns is necessary. The study of some 
congenital cardiac malformations especially appears to 
support this conclusion because with considerable parietal 
defects and bruits caused by such the sounds of the heart 
may be well heard so long as the division of the blood is 
fairly maintained by the valves. This conclusion from 
clinical observations and argument is essentially the same as 
that reached by the late Dr. Arthur Leared, formerly one of 
the physicians to the Great Northern Hospital. I cannot, 
however, agree with him when he writes that the events 
which occur in the ventricles and at the arterial orifices have 
no more to do with the generation of the sounds than the 
vibration of a door [has] with the sound produced by air 
[passing] through its keyhole.”* There is a difference in the 
noise made by a door slammed to and one pushed open. The 
former 5 the second, the latter the first sound of the 
heart in both the character and distribution of the 
vibrations differ. 

The conclusion I have drawn differs somewhat likewise 
from that arrived at by my late friend Sir Richard Quain in 
that I cannot attribute so much importance as he did to the 
impact of the ventricular blood against the closed semilunar 
valves only and the superincumbent blood-columns, although 
I think there can be little doubt that it is at this point that 
the most important portion of the vibrations arise which 
result in the production of the first sound of the heart. Dr. 
[eared appears to me to have attributed too much and Sir 
Richard Qaain too little importance to the sound-producing 
qualities of the blood itself. The truth appears to lie 
between the views of these two observers and may inclade 
asa very subsidiary factor a note derived from the muscular 
contraction of the organ. The estimation of the last point, 
however, by the clinician is a very dificult matter. 

I have purposely refrained from reference to the results of 
experimental physiology on this occasion, not because I 
underrate its great importance, but because it has been my 
desire to show that in the advancement of sclentific medi- 
cine the careful study of the ready-made experiments which 
come under the cognisance of the clinician (a field open to 
all departments in the profession) may be fruitful of valu- 
able results. The power to disintegrate factorr, however, 
which belongs to the experimenting physiologist renders his 
sesistance necessary to a precise knowledge of the causes of 
vital phenomena. Some of these, and notably Halford in 
his valuable essay on the Action and Sounds of the Heart 
(1860), are largely in agreement with the conclusions set 
forth in this paper. They dissent from them chiefly in the 
greater importance which they attach to vibrations of the 
FF valves and of the blood in the ventricular 
ca . 
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THE STANDARDISATION OF ANTI- 
VENOMOUS SERUM. 


By WALTER MYERS, M.A., MB. OANTAB., B.Sc. LOND., 
JOHN LUCAS WALKER STUDENT IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 


(From the Pathological Laboratory, Cambridge University.) 


THE standardisation of anti-venomous serum is of some 
theoretical interest, as well as of practical importance, for 
the first step in studying the process of neutralisation of a 
toxin by its antitoxin is to obtain a reliable method of 
measuring the latter. As illustrating the practical bearing 
of the subject the fact may be mentioned that some 20,000 
persons are reported to have died from snake-bite in Indla 
during the year 1898. 

Now, it is a matter of extreme difficulty to obtain clinical 
eg ee 
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evidence of the therapeutic value of an antitoxin. Diph- 
theria untitoxin is one of the most successful, and yet 
clinicians were for some years undecided as to its value, 
and even now their opinions are not altogether in agree- 
ment. Moreover, there has never been, to my knowledge, 
much doubt as to the laboratory value—if I may use the 
expression—of this antitoxin. With snake-poison, however, 
the case is very different. In the first place, as the history 
of the therapeutics of snake-poisoning shows, there has been 
the greatest difficulty in determining the value of various 
remedies employed. Further, the anti-venomous serum is pre- 
pared by immunisation against a mixture of venoms, of 
which cobra poison forms 80 percent. Calmette, in whose 
laboratory the antitoxin is made, claims that it neutralises, 
and is for a certain time at least after the bite even curative 
for, the bite of all poisonous snakes. Other observers have 
not substantiated this claim. Cunningham, for instance, 
found that in the laboratory the antitoxin had very little, if 
any, neutralising effect even upon cobra venom, the venom 
for which it should be most efficacious. And more recently 
Stephens? has shown that its power of neutralising the 
poison of certain other snakes is very limited indeed. 
It is ble that the results of Cunningham were due to a 
deterioration of the serum after leaving Lille, its place of 
manufacture—a deterioration doubtless in some part due to 
the effect of temperature on the antitoxin. It ie, therefore, 
important that a reliable method of standardisation should 
be used for the serum employed clinically, both for the 
advantage of the patient and in view of obtaining reliable 
statistics as to its therapeutic value. So far, to my 
knowledge, apart from a few isolated cases that have been 
recorded there are no statistics available. 

At Lille the serum is standardised in the following way. 
Rabbits of about 2000 grammes in weight are employed and 
the test dose of the mixture of venoms that is used for 
immunisation is ascertained. It may be mentioned in 
passing that this mixture is heated to 73°C. for half an 
hour before use. The test dose chosen is that amount of 
the mixture which kills the animal in from 15 to 20 minutes 
when injected intravenously. The amount of serum which 
will just prevent death when injected five minutes before 
the venom is then determined. This amount of serum 
said to contain 2,000 units of immunity. 

We now know that for snake-poisons toxin and anti- 
toxin interact directly, and so far as our knowledge goes the 
process is independent of any vital action. Since the above- 
described method was designed to permit of the supposed 
stimulation of the cells of the animal before the toxin is 
introduced but does not allow of the completion of the 
reaction between the two bodies before they enter the blood- 
stream it must be described as unscientific. 

The first step in the direction of a rational method of 
standardisation was taken by Semple and Lamb.“ These 
observers determined the number of minimal fatal doses 
contained in Oalmette’s test dose, and thus gave a value for 
the serum in terms of its neutralising power, not, as in the 
method above described, in terms of its preventive power. 
They found that Calmette’s dose for the rabbit amounted to 
three times the minimal letbal dose for that animal. 

As has been mentioned, it is important that the metbod of 
standardisation be devised so that the general practitioner 
may be able himself to ascertain, at all events approximately, - 
the strength of the serum which he is about to use. Calmette’s 
method is unsuitable for this purpose for several reasons. 
The mixture be uses is complicated, and should be replaced 
by a single venom that is easily obtainable. Although intra- 
venous injection is a simple operation, subcutaneous inocula- 
tion is simpler, and if equally accurate is for this reason to be 

ferred. Calmette heats his venoms to 73°O. for half an 
our. This procedure may render the venom more suitable 
for immunisation, but as we have clinically to deal with 
intoxication by unheated venom it seems a priori preferable 
to use unheated venom for standardisation. The changes 
that cobra poison undergoes on heating at this temperature 
will be mentioned later. 

For this a cheap and susceptible animal is 
desirable. Now it is clear that with equally susceptible 
animals—that is, with animals for which the minimal lethal 
dose per gramme of animal is the same—the smaller the 
animal the smaller will be the differences that can be 


1 Sci. Mem. Med. Off. India, 1896. 
2 Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, 1900. 
3 Brit. Med. Jour., April lst, 1899. 
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observed in the neutralising power of the antitoxin, since 
with many snake-toxins we can only distinguish between 
mixtures of toxin and antitoxin that are fatal and non-fatal. 
The larger the maximal non-fatal dose the larger the error. 
For the same reason the test dose should be a multiple 
of the minimal lethal dose and as large a multiple 
as possible. Amongst common laboratory animals guinea- 
pigs and mice seem to be the most suitable. Guinea-pigs, 
however, cannot be used, for to neutralise a multiple of the 
minimal lethal dose undiluted serum must be employed, and, 
as Cobbett! has shown, horse serum is very often acutely 
toxic for these animals. The serum is also toxic for mice in 
some cases, but I have found that death from it does not 
occur within the first 24 hours, so that if the results be noted 
for this space of time we can neglect the toxic action of the 
serum. Using mice of about 15 grammes in weight as test 
animals, and unheated cobra poison, it was found possible to 
determine the minimal lethal dose to within about 20 
per cent.—in other words, increments of one in five 
could be certainly and constantly appreciated. This 
dose I found to be 0:012 milligramme and it killed 
in from three to four hours. Taking ten times this 
quantity—namely, 0:12 milligramme—the amount of 
serum required to neutralise it was then determined, 
the mixtures being allowed to stand at room temperature 
for half an bour. The neutralisation of ten times the 
lethal dose could be estimated to within 15 per cent.; 
when the doses of serum were made closer, the series 
became too irregular for distinctions to be made within this 
limit. 

On comparing the two methods, the method of mixing 
in vitro and testing the mixtures on mice was found to be 
more accurate than the rabbit method as used by Calmette. 
For example, with rabbits of about 2000 grammes in weight, 
0:5 milligramme per kilogramme of the dry venom employed 
killed in 20 minutes. When 0:3 cubic centimetre of anti- 
venomous serum per kilogramme had been injected five 
minutes previously the animal died in an hour and a balf. 
With 0:4 cubic centimetre of serum and more, the animal 
lived and showed no symptoms. 05 milligramme of venom 
is here neutralised by 0'4 cubic centimetre of serum. Hence 
0°12 milligramme would be neutralised by 0:096 cubic 
centimetre of seram. With mice, however, using the same 
serum, 0'2 cubic centimetre was required to neutralise 
0:12 milligramme of the poison. When 0:175 cubic 
centimetre was used, the animal died in three hours. The 
latter method is therefore more accurate. 

This method of standardisation with unheated cobra 
poison“ is cheap, simple, and accurate enough for clinical 
purposes. We may for convenience call a unit of 
immunity that quantity of antitoxin which neutralises ten 
times the minimal lethal dose of cobra poison for a mouse 
weighing 15 grammes. A serum, for example, of which 0:2 
cubic centimetre was required to neutralise the test dose 
would contain five units per cubic centimetre. 

This method does not reach any great accuracy, and this 
is doubtless due to the weakness of the antitoxin. When it 
is possible to standardise this serum with 100 times the 
minimal lethal dose much greater accuracy will probably be 
possible. 

This investigation was begun last year in Professor 
Ehrlich's laboratory, at his suggestion, and I take this 
opportunity of expressing my thanks to him for the assist- 
ance and advice which he has so kindly given me. 

Cambridge. 


t Proceedings of the Physiological Society, 1899. 

S The effect of beating a solution of cobra poison (1 cubic centimetre 
= 1 milligramme in physiological saline solution) to 73° C. for half an 
hour I bave found to be as follows. The minimal bemolysing dose for 
human blood is raised 20 times. The minimal lethal dose for mier, sub- 
cutaneously, is doubled. The power of the toxin of combining with 
the antitoxin is also diminished, but not nearly to the same degree to 
which its toxic power is weakened. 


RoyaL ALBERT HOsPTrALTL, DEVONPORT.— The 
Managing Committee of this institution, finding that 
additional accommodation will have to be provided, have 
decided to erect a residence for the nurses, and important 
improvements are also to be carried out in the operating 
theatre, in the out-patients’ department, and in the wards. 
The estimated cost is about £5000, towards which Sir John 
Jackson has given £500. The committee hope that further 
subscriptions will be received so that the necessity of draw- 
ing upon the capital may be obviated. 


CHRONIC ABSCESS OF THE 
PERICARDIUM. 
By DAVID HUNTER, M.A., M.B., B.C. OANTAB., 


SENIOR ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER TO THE CITY ASYLUM, NEWCASTLE- 
ON- TYNE, 


THE patient was a married man who was admitted into the 
Newcastle City Asylum in July, 1866, and who had therefore 
been for 33 years under observation. His history previously 
to his admission into the asylum was as follows. He was by 
trade a sawyer and from an early age he had been a heavy 
drinker. Seven weeks before admission he became excited 
and violent, finally becoming so unmanageable that restraint 
was deemed necessary. His father and sister died from 
phtbisis. 


Progress of the case.—On admission he was found to be a 
well-nourished and muscular man, aged 34 years. He was 
suffering from mania à potu. Nothing abnormal was noted 
as to his circulatory system, but there were pain and tender- 
ness on pressure in the hepatic region. He soon became 
threatening and violent, making several attacks on the 
attendants and other patients, and about 18 months after 
admission symptoms of dementia were noted which gradually 
increased up to the time of his death. In 1873 he was noted 
as having an attack of synovitis in the left knee, ending in 
pus formation ; but on the whole his health apr ee sir 
until January, 1892, and he was ly and ly 
employed about the gardens and grounds of the institution. 
In January, 1892, he had what was regarded as an influenza) 
attack—diarrhoea, pains in the back, the head, and the 
limbs, hot and flushed face, and hot and dry skin. From 
this time his health was never good. In January, 1893, he 
was noted as having a carbuncle on the nape of his neck 
and herpes in the areas supplied by the left superficial 
cervical nerves. In April, 1894, he was in 
health and condition. About the middle of 1895 the heart's 
action became weak and the administration of digitalis was 
considered to be necessary. In October of the same year he 
had a syncopal attack. After this it was not until the year 
1897 that a slight improvement was noted in his health and 
he became well enough to be again employed. In July, 1898, 
he was confined to bed suffering from symptoms of heart 
failure. The pulse was feeble, irregular, and intermittent, 
there were pallor and general feebleness, and the heart 
sounds were muffied and feeble, unaccompanied by a murmur. 
Under digitalis and rest in bed he improved and was able to 
get up later for half days, but the cardiac action remained 
feeble and he was subject to frequent attacks of threatening 
heart failure. In Jan , 1899, his feet and ankles became 
cedematous. From that date he was permanently confined to 
bed, showing only temporary improvement, and a discon- 
tinuance of the digitalis mixture was invariably followed by 
rapid and dangerous deterioration. Towards the end of 
October he failed rapidly, the cedema became more marked, 
and dulness was observed at both bases. The heart sounds 
could scarcely be heard. On Nov. 16th the breathing became 
shallow and difficult, loud râles were heard all over the chest, 
and he died on Nov. 18th at 6.55 P.M., being then 67 years 
of age. 

N post-mortem examination was made on Nov. 
218st at 11 a.M. The body was emaciated. Rigor mortis had 
passed off and there was slight post-mortem lividity of the 
dependent surfaces. Both dura mater and pia-arachnoid 
were generally thickened but they showed no abnormal 
adhesions. The convolutions showed wasting, both 
cortex and white substance being atropbied. The 
lateral ventricles were dilated. There was marked atheroma 
of the basal vessels. The brain as a whole weighed 
1340 grammes and after dissection 1243 grammes. On 
attempting to open the pericardium it was soon evident 
that much thickening existed and that the pericardial layers 
were firmly adherent. Continuing the incision round to the 
left side a cavity was opened and some thick, creamy, 
greenish-yellow pus exuded. The heart and pericardium 
were removed en masse and were found to weigh 530 grammes. 
On dissection the cavity above mentioned was found to be 
over the wall of the left ventricle and to contain about four 
ounces of pus. The walls were thickened and lined witha 
definite pyogenetic membrane. There was a smaller cavity 
over the left auricle containing thin ichorous pus, also with 
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thick and velvety walls. The remainder of the pericardium 
showed considerable thickening, with complete firm adhesion 
between its layers. The wall of the left ventricle was hyper- 
trophied and the myocardium generally was of good colour 

consistence. The mitral orifice admitted the tips of two 
fingers only and the tricuspid orifice was somewhat dilated, 
but there was no stractural valvular disease. The base of 


The illustration shows the interior of the left ventricle. The 
abscess in the pericardium contained horsehair on one side and 
cotton-wool on the other. Note the thickening of the visceral 
pericardium. 


the aorta showed one or two small atheromatous patches. 
After dissection the heart and pericardium weighed 420 
grammes. There were a few ounces of thin watery fluid 
in each pleura and some old firm adhesions. The right lung 
weighed 750 grammes and the left lung 540 grammes. They 
were very cedematous and had some hypostatic consolidation 
at the bases. The liver weighed 1360 grammes. It was 
congested and friable ; the capsule was abnormally adherent, 
and on stripping left a coarsely granular surface. The 
spleen (which weighed 160 grammes) was somewhat enlarged 
and tough in consistence. The right kidney weighed 120 
grammes and the left 150 grammes. The capsule in each 
was thickened and adherent, and in the cortex of each were 
many thin-walled cysts of various sizes. The cortex itself 
showed atrophy. The peritoneum contained a few ounces 
of clear watery fluid. 

Remarks.—In this case the pericardial adhesion was 
evidently of old standing, as proved by its dense, firm, and 
inseparable nature. Probably the starting-point of the con- 
dition was an attack of acute or subacute pericarditis, as, 
according to Dr. F. T. Roberts, this is the cause in the large 
majority of such cases. The only record of such an illness is in 
January, 1892, that is, nearly eight years before the patient’s 
death. That the existence of pericarditis was not then dis- 
covered is not altogether surprising if one considers the 
demented condition of the patient and also that influenza 
was prevalent at the time. This supposition is supported 
bythe fact that after this attack the patient never enjoyed 
good health. In all probability a chronic sero-fibrinous 
effusion became converted into a general purulent accumula- 
tion at a later date, a change possibly caused by the 
carbuncle which he suffered from in the following year or by 
the co-existing Bright’s disease. Gradual absorption would 


1 om System of Medicine, Professor T. Clifford Allbutt, 1893, vol. v., 
p. » 


theu take place with the formation of the dense, firm 
adhesions, leaving the encapsuled collection of pus over the 
left ventricle, a situation to be expected on account of its 
wide range of movement. 

Iam indebted to Dr. J. T. Callcott, the medical superin- 
tendent, for permission to record this case. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SOME CASES SHOWING THE USE OF “GAS 
AND OXYGEN” AS AN ANASTHETIC 
IN CERTAIN OPHTHALMIC 
OPERATIONS. 


By W. J. McCARDIE, B.A., M.B., B.C. CANTAB., 


AN ZSTHETIST TO THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, AND TO THE DENTAL 
HOSPITAL, BIRMINGHAM. 


IN some ophthalmic operations a general anesthetic is 
needful, ether or chloroform being the more commonly used. 
As many of these operations are but short ones the use of 
gas and oxygen whenever possible will obviously have great 
advantages over the other two anzsthetics. During the last 
two years I have administered the mixture in the 11 cases 
noted below in order of time. They were not specially 
selected by myself as suitable ones for gas and oxygen,” 
but I was asked to give the mixture and did so successfully 
in most of them. Hewitt's apparatus was used. 


CASE 1. Removal of a small suppurating tumour of the 
eyebrow (with Dr. Wood White on March 26th, 1898).—The 
patient was a young man, very nervous, and rather unhealthy- 
looking. Operation was performed in the consulting-room. 
The patient had a very light breakfast four and a half hours 
before. He took about two minutes to get under. The 
indicator at first was at 2, then gradually moved on to 8, 
where it was kept. When under the pupils were rather 
dilated and the eyeballs were insensitive and fixed; he 
was breathing quietly—snoring; his colour was as before 
angesthesia; at the end of the fourth minute air was ad- 
mitted, thinking the operation over, and conjunctival reflex 


returned. Inhalation was resumed till the end of the opera- 
tion, no inconvenience being caused to the operator. The 
pulse was regular, rather slow, and of good volume. The 


duration of the operative anæsthesia was a little over four 
minutes. Good recovery ensued, although the patient was 
rather dazed and incoherent of speech for a few minutes. 
The operator did not find the apparatus in his way. 

CASE 2. Tenotomy for strabismus (with Dr. Wood White).— 
The patient was a girl, aged 14 years, strong and healthy, 
who came from a town about 30 miles away. She took the 
mixture exceedingly well; she had a good colour throughout 
and was allowed a little air once. There was no eye con- 
gestion. Operative anesthesia lasted about two minutes. 
The eyeball moved rather awkwardly once or twice, but the 
body was absolutely still. There were no after-effects. The 
patient caught the next train back in half an hour very 
comfortably. 

OASE 3. Tenotomy for strabismus (with Dr. Wood 
White).—The patient was a girl, aged 16 years. Operation 
was performed in the consulting-room. There was perfect 
anzsthesia with absolute stillness of the eye and absence of 
congestion. Operation lasted about one minute. There were 
no after-effects whatever. 

OASE 4. Tenotomy of the internal rectus for strabismus (with 
Mr. Eales at the Eye Hospital. Birmingham).— The patient 
was a boy, aged nine years. He took the anæsthetic well, 
but the operator found the facepiece rather in the way and had 
therefore to work more slowly than usual. Towards the end 
of the operation there occurred some respiratory obstruction, 
owing probably to the tongue falling back, and a very slight 
congestion resulted. Rapid recovery ensued. 

CASE 5. Tenotomy for internal strabismus (by Mr. Eales at 
the Eye Hospital).—The patient was a delicate girl, aged 
about seven years. There was a little cough at first, but she 
was soon under. The facepiece was kept applied till the 
operation was almost finished. There was no congestion. 
After removal of the facepiece there was retching for about 
half a minute and the patient then vomited about half an 
ounce of fluid. Mr. Eales admitted that the mixture was 
much better than ‘‘gas” alone and proposed on future 
occasions to operate quickly after removal of the facepiece. 
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OASE 6. Excision of the eye (at the Eye Hospital, Bir- 
mingham).—The patient was an old woman, aged between 
65 and 70 years. She was very nervous and restless. 
She was edentulous. The head was in the mid-line. 
I could not get the facepiece to fit as air entered at 
the sides owing to absence of the teeth and absorption 
of the jaws. I could not get her under so gave chloro- 
form, which the patient took well. After removal of the 
eyeball a communication of the orbital with the cranial 
cavity .was found and I had to administer chloroform 
for about 15 minutes. Gas and oxygen would have been 
rather difficult to administer for so long for such an awkward 
eye operation, and as matters turned out there would have 
been no special advantage in using the mixture, but rather 
the reverse. 

CASB 7. Operation for entropion (with Dr. Wood White).— 
The patient was a woman, aged between 65 and 70 years, in 
good health. Her head was a little raised on three pillows. 
She took the mixture quietly. Good anesthesia. The 
indicator was kept at 8 or 10. The head being in the 
mid-position the patient began to snore and presently got a 
little blue owing to sper sata obstruction, causing some 
venous oozing in spite of plenty of oxygen, so I removed the 
facepiece and by manipulation resto a free air-way and 
then re-applied the facepiece, and anesthesia was continued 
without recovery. Towards the end a little phonation was 
heard, but it disappeared on putting back the indicator to 
6. The operator stood behind the patient’s head. Recovery 
was rapid and the patient complained of no after-effects at 
all. Operative anæsthesia lasted four minutes. 

CasE 8. Tenotomy for strabismus (with Dr. Wood White).— 
The patient was a woman, aged about 30 years. Operation 
was performed in the consulting-room. The patient was 
very nervous at firat, laughing hysterically, but she 
gradually became quiet. There was good colour through- 
out; she was allowed two breaths of air. Excellent anæs- 
thesia. Quiet, full recovery in from two to three 
minutes. 

CASE 9. Excision of small tumour of the right upper eyelid 
(by Dr. Wood White).—The patient was a healtby young 
map, aged about 23 years. Operation was performed in the 
consulting-room. He took the mixture well and quietly. 
Once or twice the patient very slightly raised the right fore- 
arm and hand, but not inconveniently. He was slightly 
cyanosed at one time because I did not give him enough 
oxygen. Operative angst hesia was just five minutes. Quiet 
recovery with no after-effects. 

OASE 10. Tenotomy of the right internal rectus for strabis- 
mus (with Mr. N. H. Turner and Mr. Priestley Smith).— 
The patient was a girl, aged four years. The child was 
stout, healthy, cheerful, and tractable. She was shown the 
apparatus and bags beforehand and induced to try to blow 
into them for amusement; she was tben put on the table. 
The child took the mixture admirably, only once lifting her 
arms. The head was in the horizontal mid-line position. 
I used the latest pattern of Hewitt's stopcock and 
beginning with the indicator at 2 I quickly moved it on to 
8 and kept it mostly between 8 and 10, but occasionally 
opened the extra 10 inlet. A little cocaine was dropped 
into the eye before the conjunctival reflex had disappeared 
and when the operation was the eyeball was fixed, 
perfectly insensitive, and the pupils were of moderate size. 
The colour of the patient was very good throughout. The 
operation lasted from one to one and a half minutes as 
nearly as I could judge and during it the pulse and respira- 
tion were perfectly even and good. Recovery was very 
rapid and perfect, the child beginning to talk of many things 
in about a minute after removal of the facepiece and there 
were no after-effects. The child was not even fretful. 
Mr. Priestley Smith afterwards remarked that there was less 
congestion of the eyeball than there would have been during 
chloroform narcosis. This was a most successful case, for 
there are generally difficulties in administering gas or gas 
and oxygen to small children. 

OASE 11. Scleral puncture for recurrent glaucoma af the 
left eye (with Mr. Priestley Smith).—The patient was a- 
man, aged 60 years. The right eye had been already 
removed. The patient was of medium height, musoular, 
strong, and bearded. He lay in bed sideways to the 
window, the head of necessity being in the mid-line. As to 
the depth of anesthesia I had, of course, to depend on 
respiration and colour chiefly. After well wetting the beard 
the facepiece was applied and the mixture was adminis- 
tered. The patient went under quietly, but when deep 


anesthesia was attained the tongue fell back, with con- 
sequent cyanosis, venous engorgement, especially in the eye, 
and respiratory embarrassment. However, the operation was 
begun, the apparatus was removed, and by well pulling 
forward the chin proper breathing quickly returned and 
the venous engorgement disappeared. The patient then. 
began to pores a little, so more of the mixture was given, 
but a lighter ansesthesia was maintained till the operation, 
which was only a very short one, was finished, no further 
trouble occurring. The whole period of angesthesia lasted 
about one and a half minutes. Recovery was extremely 
rapid and the patient declared that he had felt nothing of 
the operation, which, however, caused severe after-pain, 
necessitating the injection of morphia. Had it been possible 
in this case to have kept the patient’s head on one side the 
respiratory embarrassment probably would not have occurred. 
I generally find that in children the head can be easily 
maintained in the horizontal mid-line position without 
causing falling back of the tongue; but in adults, and 
especially in strong plethoric men of middle age, it is often 
otherwise, more particularly when nitrous oxide is being 
administered. 

Remarks.—I have not yet had an opportunity of trying the 
mixture for iridectomy or uncomplicated excision of the eye- 
ball. Probably a deep enough anzsthesia for most eye 
operations is attainable in properly selected cases. 
Dexterous management is of course necessary in using the 
rather complex apparatus and the more so as the facepiece 
and stopcock are so near to the region of operation. It will 
be observed that the age of the youngest patient was 
four years and that of the oldest between 65 and 70 


ears. 

N The special advantages of using gas and oxygen in eye 
work are: (1) the almost absolute safety of the mixture, 
which is the safest anesthetic known; (2) the rapid induc- 
tion of anzsthesia, the patient being under in less than two 
minutes; (3) the induction is without incident and the 
maintenance in the best cases is quite sleeplike, while full 
recovery occurs in less than two minutes ; (4) the absence of 
after effects, the patient being able to leave the room ina 
very few minutes; (5) the eyeball is fixed, the orbicularis 
muscle is relaxed, and congestion can be entirely avoided by 
the allowance cf sufficient oxygen, while there is no retching. 
sickness, cough, straining, or unconscious after-movement 
causing increased intra-ocular vascular tension; (6) the 
upright chair or semi-recumbent position on a couch 
can be conveniently and safely assumed; and (7) this 
method of anzsthetisation is, for several of the above 
given reasons, admirably adapted for consulting-room 
work. 

If there be any doubt as to the success of the administra- 
tion it is perhaps well to have an ether inhaler, ready 
charged, to hand. It is not advisable to give chloroform after 
the mixture. With regard to limitations in usage it is not 
judicious to give gas and oxygen to big, strong, or much 
bearded men, to alcoholics of either sex, or to very young 
children, especially for delicate operations. In Case 6 it 
was impossible to give it to an edentulous and restless old 
woman. In adults especially it is important to keep the 
patient’s head turned to one side to prevent obstruction 
to respiration, and in some cases the jaw must continuously 
be pushed forward to keep a free air-way. There is the 
disadvantage to the mixture that in operations immediately 
followed by pain the patient awakes at once to the sense of 
it and it may be necessary to inject morphia. Nevertheless, 
even if this be so, the absence of such after effects as 
retching, vomiting, &c., which so often follow the admini- 
stration of ether and chloroform, will alone more than com- 
pensate for the rapid awakening to pain. Occasionally the 
operator may find the facepiece in his way, but after a 
little experience he will probably be but little, if at all, 
inconvenienced. 

Alter all, the greatest good can be obtained from this or 
any other anesthetic by giving it to the most suitable 
patients and not by administering it indiscriminately in apy 
or every case. Personally, I have been, on the whole, very 
pleased with the success attained, especially in the E 
tions for strabismus, and in tbat particular one on the little 
child, aged four years (Case 10). .I thimk that tbese cases 
show that gas and oxygen may be often used with advantage 
in certain ophthalmic operations. It does not seem quite fair 
to the patient, if the operation be of short duration, as is 
very frequently the case, to subject him to the risks attend- 
ing the induction and maintenance of anzsthesia by 
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chloroform or ether and to the unpleasant after effects 
of these drugs if such a substitute as gas and oxygen can 
possibly be employed. 

Birmingham, 


ON A FATTY TUMOUR OF THE ASCEND- 
ING COLON ; ENTERECTOMY ; 
RECOVERY. 

By J. BLAND-SUTTON, F. R. C. S. ENG., 


ASSISTANT SURGEON TO THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL; SURGEON TO THE 
CHELSEA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 


It has long been known that lipomata occur in the sub- 
mucous coat of the stomach, jejunum, ileum, and colon, and 
they have been reported as forming one kind of. rectal 
polypus. I have always been disposed to regard them as 
pathological curiosities until the case which forms the 
subject of this record came under observation. 

Mr. W. Gifford Nash of Bedford asked me to see a man, 
44 years of age, on account of trouble connected with 
the large bowel on the right side. The patient had suffered 
certainly for seven yeara from indefinite disturbances of the 
intestines; eventually the seat of trouble was localised in 
the neighbourhood of the cecum. A physician of repute 
regarded the condition to be chronic inflammation of the 
cecum and Mr. Nash strongly inclined to the opinion that 
the mischief was due to old appendicitis. 


In November, 1899, the patient had a violent abdominal 
seizure and threatened intestinal obstruction. The rectum 
was emptied by enemata and obvious resistance could be felt 
in the region between the cecum and the umbilicus. The 
pain was subsequently definitely centred in that spot 
throughout the rest of the illness. From this time onward 
the patient became liable to attacks of colic and a sensation 
as though something was being forced into the cecum and 
on manipulation the lump could be d upwards towards 
the umbilicus. By careful attention to the bowels the fre- 
quency of the attacks was diminished, but the urgency with 
which the attacks of colic appeared made the patient 
anxious for his life. In January, 1900, he sought the advice 
of Dr. W. Cayley. There was no difficulty in recognising the 

ce of a definite fairly mobile lump in the neighbour- 
hood of the cecum. Of its nature we could not be certain, 
bat the long history of the symptoms encouraged us to 
dismiss carcinoma. In January I performed cceliotomy 
and exposed the cæcum. Two inches below the ileo-cxcal 
valve a lump could be felt in the colon. The abdominal 
cavity was isolated with sterilised dabs and an incision 
was made over the tumour. This was ovoid, one pole 
being embedded between the mucous and muscular coats; 
the remaining two-thirds of the tumour, covered with 
mucous membrane, projected into the lumen of the ascending 
colon. On splitting its capsule I was astonished to find 
a large lipoma. After enucleating it the mucous coat was 
sutured with a continuous silk suture and the muscular 
and serous coverings were drawn over it with interrupted 
silk sutures. The line of sutures remained exactly under the 
abdominal incision and I deemed it prudent to retain it in 
relation with the wound by means of a thin narrow strip 
of gauze. The margins of the wound were secured in 
three layers and dressed with gauze and Gamgee tissue. 
Recovery was uneventful and the patient is in excellent 
health. 

The tumour is a lobulated lipoma weighing two ounces. 
Although it burrowed between the mucous and muscular 
coats of the bowel I think that it probably arose in 
the subserous fatty layer, because when engaged in remov- 
ing the tumour I noticed a deep dimple in the serous 
investment of the colon immediately over the attached pole 
of the tumour. Mr. Stabb operated upon a man for acute 
intussusception of the ileum due to a lipoma and he draws 
attention to an infundibular recess in the serous coat of the 
gut at the base of the tumour.’ The lipoma which forms the 
subject of my communication is preserved in the museum of 

the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 


Queen Anne-street, W. 


1 St. Thomas's Hospital Reports, 1894. 


A CASE OF INCOMPLETE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE THIRD AND FOURTH 
RIBS. 

By F. B. JEFFERISS, M. R. O. S. ENG., L. R. O. P. Lon. 


As there are only a limited number of these cases 
published I take the opportunity of describing the following 
instance which occurred in a rather poorly nourished boy, 
aged 12 years. 

On inspection the right side of the chest presented 
obvious flattening and a deficiency in muscular covering 
which gave it a very wasted appearance. There was no 
nipple on this side. On abducting the right arm the anterior 
axillary fold was represented by a well-marked fold of skin 
extending from the level of the fourth costal cartilage to 
half-way down the arm; there was no muscle whatever in 
this fold. The first and second ribs appeared to be quite 
normal but seemed rather close together. Between the 
lower margin of the second rib and the upper margin of the 
fifth there was an obvious deficiency in the bony chest wall 
which extended out as far as the mid-axillary line. This 
space was covered by normal skin and under this was seen 


The illustration shows the want of symmetry owing to the 
incomplete development of the third and fourth right ribs. 


and felt a firm yielding fascia-like structure which wus made 
up of tense vertical bands. One especially strong band 
extending between the second and fifth ribs at their union 
with their cartilages was well seen on deep inspiration. 
The right free margin of the sternum was easily felt with the . 
prominences for articulation with the third and fourth costal 
cartilages. In the mid-axillary line a hard ill-defined pro- 
minence was felt which seemed to be the free end of the 
third rib. Half an inch below this the fourth rib was felt to 
run downwards towards the fifth and became indistinct 
apparently above and behind it at the anterior axillary fold. 
There was no trace of the pectoralis major on the right side, 
while the pectoralis minor was represented by a small but 
very strong muscular slip extending between the coracoid 
process and the first rib, near its cartilage. The right deltoid 
was more developed than the left. The boy has complete 
use of his right arm notwithstanding this deficient muscular 
development, all the movements being perfect, including 
U 3 
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good expansion of the chest. The deficient side measured 
124 inches from the middle of the sternum to the spine 
at the nipple line as compared with 134 inches on the left 
side. There was slight lateral curvature of the spine in the 
upper dorsal region with the convexity on the right side and 
a compensatory curve in the lumbar region. 


Chatham. 
A Mirror 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


Nulla autem est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi quamplurimas et 
morborum et dissectionum historias, tum aliorum tum pro 
collectas habere, et inter se comparare.—Mor@aent De Sed. et Caus. 
Morb., lib. iv. Proœmium. 


KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
A CASE OF PRESSURE ON THE LEFT BRONCHUS; RECOVERY. 


(Under the care of Dr. NORMAN DALTON and 
Dr. GREVILLE MACDONALD.) 


COMPRESSION of the trachea by a gumma must be a con- 
dition of decidedly rare occurrence, and that in this case the 
gumma was external to the trachea and not in the substance 
of the wall is rendered almost certain by the signs of con- 
comitant pressure on the aorta. Syphilitic disease of any 


form is rare in the trachea, and Morell Mackenzie! met 
with only three cases out of 1145 cases in which the pharynx, 
larynx, or trachea was affected. The fact that treatment 
with potassium iodide was followed by the disappearance of 
the swelling and of the symptoms and signs is very strongly 
in favour of the mass being gummatous, but several of the 
granulomata tend to diminish in size under the administra- 
tion of this drug. 

The patient was a man, aged 34 years. He was an old 
soldier and had been a prison warder for the last eight years. 
He had been quite well until six years before admission, 
when he began to suffer from a pain between tbe shoulders. 
This pain when present was continuous, but it was ocoa- 
sionally absent for two months at a time. It was sometimes 
so severe that he could not lie down. He was first seen in 
the out-patient room by Dr. Dalten. In addition to the 
above symptoms the patient complained of cough and diffi- 
culty of breathing and he said that for the last few days he 
had been bringing up blood through the nose. He was not 
aware of any alteration in his voice. The was now 
chiefly under the left shoulder-blade, but extended round 
the left side to the epigastrium. On examination it 
was found that there was considerable difficulty in 
breathing, the inspiration being forcible, while the chest 
did not expand freely. His distress was obvious, but still 
not so acute as in laryngeal obstruction. The only abnormal 

bysical signs which could be detected in the thorax were as 

ollows: (1) the air did not enter freely into the lower lobe 
of the left lung ; (2) there was a sibilus to be heard over the 
left bronchus between the scapula and the vertebræ, at 
every inspiration, the breath sounds elsewhere being normal ; 
(3) there was some tenderness over the spines of the dorsal 
vertebrz from the fourth to the eighth; and (4) the second 
sound over the aortic valves was accentuated. A provisional 
diagnosis of pressure on the lower branch of the left 
bronchus was made and on Dec. 14th, 1898, the man was 
admitted into the wards under the care of Dr. Dalton. 

Further examination confirmed the presence of the 
physical signs which have been mentioned and, in 
particular, after repeated examinations it was certain 
that the air did not enter freely into the base of the 
left lung and that there was always a sibilus over the left 
bronchus. In addition it was thought that there was a slight 
diminution of resonance on percussion at the left base 
and that the left side of the chest did not expand 
so freely as the right, but the differences, if any, were 
extremely slight. No physical signs of an aneurysm could 
be detected, but from time to time a faint systolic 
murmur could be heard over the front of the chest, not at 


1 Diseases of the Nose and Throat. 


the apex but a little above the left nipple. This bruit could 
be best heard when the lungs were emptied as much as 
possible by a full exspiration. It was not audible over the 
back. During his first few days in the wards the patient's 
breathing continued difficult and he did not sleep well. He 
did not complain of dysphagia but it was noticed that he 
washed down any solid food which he was given with more 
fluid than is usual. The diagnosis of pressure on the left 
bronchus appeared to be confirmed but it was not possible to 
detect what the cause of the pressure might be. No history 
of syphilis was obtained but iodide of potassium was given 
from the first. 

As a farther help to diagnosis Dr. Greville MacDonald was 
asked to examire the larynx. He reported that the larynx 
was normal, but that he could distinctly see a bulging 
inwards of the trachea on the left side, just above the 
bifurcation. The projection was of about the size of a 
segment of a cherry and he was quite sure that it did not 
pulsate. This examination was made during the first week 
of the patient’s stay in hospital and, although it is possible 
for an aneurysm filled by hard clot to cease to pulsate, the 
treatment by iodide of potassium was now pushed in the 
hope that the swelling might be a gumma. By Dec. 28th, 
a fortnight after admission, the breathing was much easier 
and the patient slept better. It may be mentioned that he 
did not bring up any blood while he was in the hospital. On 
Jan. 6th, 1899, he left the wards, but was kept under observa- 
tion as an out-patient by Dr. MacDonald and Dr. Dalton. 
The patient continued to improve and when last seen there 
was no difficulty of breathing, the air entered the left base 
freely and the projection into the trachea had entirely 
disappeared. The faint bruit had become inaudible before 
he left the hospital and was probably due to voor of the 
gumma on the aorta. The patient has now n lost sight 
of but it has been ascertained that in September, 1899—i.e., 
eight months after he left the hospital—he was well. It is 
clear that there was a growth at the root of the left lung, 
bulging slightly into the trachea as could be seen and com- 
pressing the lower branch of the left bronchus as shown by 
the physical signs. It must therefore have been rather a 
diffuse mass for which reason it might be supposed to have 
consisted of enlarged glands, but its disappearance under 
iodide of potassium suggests that the lesion, whether 
glandular or a diffuse infiltration, was syphilitic in its origin. 


NEW YORK POST-GRADUATE HOSPITAL 
A CASE OF ACUTE YELLOW ATROPHY OF THE LIVER. 
(Under the care of Dr. STEPHEN SMITH BURT.) 


Or the theories which have from time to time been 
advanced in explanation of the phenomena of acute yellow 
atrophy of the liver there is none which is more probable 
than that which asoribes the disease to a toxin absorbed 
from the alimentary canal by the radicles of the portal vein. 
The liver would certainly bear the bruut of such an attack, 
though other organs would also suffer, but in a less degree, 
as the poison would reach them in a more diluted condition. 
The changes produced in the liver-cella by phosphorus 
closely resemble those present in acute yellow atrophy, but 
with phosphorus the liver is enlarged in place of being 
diminished in size. Dr. Burt’s case is of great value, 
because it was under observation from the very beginning. 

A girl, aged 13 years, was admitted into the New York 
Post-Graduate Hospital on Oct. 29th, 1897. Her father was 
insane, but otherwise the family history was negative. The 
patient had an attack of measles when sbe was four months 
old and later suffered from diphtheria; she had cervical 
adenitis when she was a baby. Four years before admission 
she had facial erysipelas and soon afterwards suffered from 
chills and fever; she had never had rheumatism. For 
several years before admission she had had shortness of 
breath on exertion which had steadily increased. One year 
before admission the abdomen began to swell and it had con- 
tinued gradually to grow larger. During the past year there 
had been puffiness under the eyes and the legs had been 
cedematous. The nose had bled a number of times and now 
and then bleeding from the ears and gums had occurred. 
The appetite was good, the bowels were regular, and she 
slept well. Sbe had been slightly jaundiced for six or eight 
months ; this yellow discolouration of the skin bad recently 
increased. Examination of the urine showed that tke 
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reaction was acid and that the specific gravity was 1015; 
the colour of the urine was red, the consistency was fluid, 
and the sediment resembled brick-dust. On chemical 
analysis of the urine a trace of albumin was found 
but no sugar. Microscopical examination revealed the 

ce of a large number of granular and epithelial casts, 
of renal epithelium, and of bacteria in large numbers. At 
the last examination of the urine made on Oct. 31st, 1897, 
there were blood -casts in abundance and a large amount of 
blood. There is no record of the presence or of the absence 
of leucin and tyrosin. 

Physical examination of the patient upon admission 
revealed the presence of mitral insufficiency ; the area of 
cardiac dulness was increased with diffused apical impulse. 
The abdomen was distended with fluid, the liver was enlarged, 
and superficial veins were prominent. The spleen was not 
made out. The lower extremities were cedematous. On 
Nov. 7th 57 ounces of fluid were withdrawn from the 
abdomen by an aspirator. On the 17th a small incision 
under cocaine was made in the median line in the abdomen, 
a drainage-tube was passed into the abdominal cavity, and 
§4 ounces of fluid were removed. The tube was left in for 

anent drainage. Later (on the 2lst) it was removed. 
uring this time notes were made recording the recurrence 
of frequent hemorrhages from the mouth. There was 
vomiting on the 25th, 26th, end 27th. The temperature 
was normal, except from the 18th to the 21st, during the 
retention of the drainage: babe. 

On Dec. Ist the patient came under Dr. Bart's care 
and observation. Physical examination revealed a systolic 
murmur, loudest at the apex and transmitted to the left; 
the apex beat was be'ow and beyond the normal position 
with a fairly strong impulse. The diagnosis arrived at 
.was mitral insufficiency with compensatory hypertrophy 
re-established. The lungs were examined with a negative 
result; the liver was decreased in size and the spleen 
was enlarged; the patient was deeply jaundiced. The 
ascites and ccdema had disappeared; the temperature was 
normal. For the next three or four days the patient was 
up and about and even went down from the ward to the 
clinic. On Dec. 4th there was epistaxis and again on the 
6th. The decrease in the size of the liver and the increase 
in the size of the spleen were more pronounced ; the vertical 
measurement of the liver was three inches in the right mam- 
millary line. The action of the heart was weak. She had 
in the meantime taken to her bed and her mental condition 
was reported as dull, stupid, and, finally, semi-comatose. 
On the 7th it was noted that she had vomited 
during the previous night and that she had been 
very restless and noisy. Again during that day 
she was continually rising and trying to get out of 
bed. Her pulse had risen to 116 per minute and her 
temperature ranged from 100° to 102°F. On the 8th she 
was exceedingly restless and irrational and noisy even to 
screaming. The liver measurement was not quite two inches 
in the right mammillary line. The tongue was dry and 
reddish brown in colour; sordes was on the lips and teeth. 
The heart was weak and rapid. On the 9th the heart was 
rapid, weak, and irregular, beating 140 per minute, the 
respirations were 40, and the temperature was 102°. The 
liver had decreased in size almost to the point of entire 
disappearance. The jaundice seemed to be even deeper than 
it was before. There were involuntary movements of the 
extremities, hemorrhage from the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, and vomiting. The patient had been comatose since 
11 o'clock on the previous night; the temperature was 101° 
and the pulse was almost imperceptible. The patient died 
at 8 p.m. Permission for a necropsy was requested but 
unfortunately was not granted. 

Remarks by Dr. BURT.—Inasmuch as acute yellow atrophy 
of the liver is an exceedingly rare affection the above case is 
placed upon record. Up to this time about 250 instances of 
the disease have been reported. Murchison states that only 
one case occurred among 30,900 patients in the period of six 
years at the London Fever Hospital. There is no mention 
of this disease in Vols. I.-VII. of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Reports. Nor was a case published between 1890-99, 

uding Vols. VI.-XIV., in the Post-Graduate. Indeed, 
there is no memorandum of a previous case of acute yellow 
atrophy of the liver in the Post-Graduate Hospital since 
its foundation. In the Transactions of the New York 
Pathological Society from 1876 to 1898 there are five 
cases recorded. In the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal from 1886 to 1899, comprising Vols. CXV.-CXLI., 


there are three cases published. Among the proceed- 
ings of the Pathological Society of Philadelphia from 
1857 to 1899, including Vols. I. XX., there are but 
two cases narrated, with, in addition, an account of the 
examination of a specimen of urine from another. It is 
stated that this disease is characterised anatomically by a 
rapid diminution in the size of the liver as the result of a 
granular and fatty degeneration and disintegration of the 
liver-cells ” ; and also that it would seem that there is an 
initial inflammatory period of short duration, from the 
frequently perceptible enlargement in the beginning.“ 
Delafield and Prudden state that ‘‘ the cause of the disease is 
unknown and it is doubtful whether it is a disease primarily 
of the liver or a general disease with local lesions.” My 
own observations incline me to the belief that it is a general 
disease with the liver as the chief seat of local manifesta- 
tions. Some authorities consider it to be an infectious 
disease and others a species of auto-jntoxication. Certainly 
its occurrence among a number of persons closely associated, 
and at the same time isolated, from the rest of the world, as 
were a number of sailors, bears with it a suggestion of 
infection. Likewise, several members of the same family 


have suffered from its blight consecutively. Yet it may de 


due, as Tyson says, to the action of some virulent poison, 
possibly autogenetic, the nature of which is as yet 
undiscovered.” 

The disease is said to occur more commonly among 
women and to be more likely to appear as a complication of 
pregnancy. Nevertheless, it has been noted with frequency, 
relatively speaking, in men and among both sexes in child- 
hood. Without doubt it is a disease of early life. Among 
the exciting causes are mentioned syphilis, pregnancy, 
intemperance, and, above all, great mental agitation. Not- 
withstanding this, in the history of the above case there was 
not a causality of syphilis, pregnancy, or intemperance, nor 
yet of perturbation; but there is a possible connexion 
between the drainage tube which was inserted in the 
abdomen for ascites and an infection, in view of the 
presence of fever during the retention of this foreign 
substance. 

Ok the 11 examples, including my own, which I have 
collated, one succeeded criminal abortion, one came two 
months after child-birth, one occurred at the sixth month 
of pregnancy, one was thought to be due to infection from 
pyosalpinx during a surgical operation, one was possibly 
caused by injuries due to brutality, one followed drainage of 
the abdomen, and of five no particular sequence was men- 
tioned. Three were males and seven were females, and the 
sex of one was not given, The ages of the patient were as 
follows: one, 13 years; one, 21 years; one, 22 years; one, 
24 ‘years; one, 29 years; one, 30 years; one, between 20 
and 30” years; and one, 40 years; while the ages of three 
were omitted. In a case published by F. C. Shattuck of 
Boston the absence of fever and of leucin and tyrosin in 
the urine was especially remarked. Osler states that these 
crystals are not distinctive of acute yellow atrophy of the 
liver. Of the 11 instances here cited the presence of leucin 
and tyrosin was noted in two, tbeir absence in one, and 
from being simply pathological specimens or from a failure 
to make the examination in eight the subject, except in one 
case, was practically ignored. In four patients the tempera- 
ture was either normal or sub-normal, in two of whom it 
suddenly rose to 105° F. just before death. 

An interesting case, published by A. F. Holt of Cambridge, 
was called acute red atrophy of the liver. He makes the 
distinction that red atropby is a more acute form of what is 
commonly designated as yellow atrophy. Delafield and 
Prudden make no such differentiation. On section [of the 
liver] the cut surface may show but little trace of lobular 
structure but presents an irregular mottling with grey, ochre- 
yellow, or red, sometimes one, scmetimes another colour 
preponderating.” 

In the above case we have the history of a patient who came 
to the hospital for chronic endocarditis and its consequences 
but who developed acute yellow atrophy of the liver, certainly 
by Dec. 6th if it had not begun on the 1st, and who died on 
the 9th. Contrary to the statements of some authors, but 
quite in accord with others, fever was not a prominent 
symptom. If it was not an infection through the opening 
made in the abdomen it is difficult to account for the disease 
in this instance. Previously to my first examination her 
liver was reported to be enlarged, which conforms to the 
statement that ‘‘in a few cases a slight increase in the area 
of liver dulness has been noticed in the early stages of the 
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disease.” There were evidences of renal as well as nasal 
and buccal bemorrbages. It is to be regretted that neither 
leucin nor tyrosin was looked for in the urine. The increased 
size of the spleen and the rapid decrease in the size of the 
liver were easily demonstrable owing to the freedom from 
gas in the intestines. 


Medial Societies. 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Excision of the Gasserian Ganglion for Trigeminal 
Neuraljia.—The Causes of the First Sound of 
the Heart. 


A MEETING of this society was held on May 14th, Dr. 
FREDERICK T. ROBERTS, the President, being in the chair. 

Mr. J. HUTCHINSON, Jun., read a paper on Excision of 
the Gasserian Ganglion for Epileptiform Neuralgia of the 
Fifth Nerve. He narrated briefly a series of cases in which 
he had performed this operation by the method of trephining 
through the floor of the temporal fossa and lifting up the 
dura mater and temporo-sphenoidal lobe. The first of these 
cases was operated on two and a half years ago and in all 
of them the neuralgia had been completely cured. Atrophy 
of the masticatory muscles on the affected side, which was 
a necessary sequence of the operation, caused very little 
inconvenience, but if the ophthalmic division had been 
completely divided (which the speaker believed to be 
unnecessary in many cases), there was some risk of the 
anesthetic cornea undergoing ulceration, and this might 
happen at any date after the operation. In only 
one of the cases brought forward had this unfortunate 
result occurred, and this patient had suffered from 
conjunctivitis before the operation. Mr. Hutchinson urged 
that the temporal route (Hartley Krause method) was the 
only one by which the Gasserian ganglion could be really 
exposed, and mentioned that in one of his cases a prolonged 
attempt had been made previously by another surgeon to 
remove the ganglion from below after division of the 
zygoma, &c. The neuralgia had returned worse than ever 
and at the second operation Mr. Hutchinson found the 
ganglion and its branches quite intact. He thought it 
probable that intracranial division of the superior maxillary 
nerve would supersede the so-called excision of Meckel’s 
ganglion in cases of neuralgia confined to the upper 
maxillary division, and urged that excision of the Gasserian 
ganglion should be resorted to in cases of inveterate 
neuralgia of the fifth nerve in preference to a series of 
palliative operations on its branches, and before the patients 
were completely worn out by pain and want of rest. 
The deformity left after the operation was trifling, 
the scar being situated within the margin of the hairy 
scalp, and the relief appeared to be permanent.—The 
PRESIDENT remarked on the use of the word ‘‘ neuralgia.” 
He thought that a good many cases socalled were in reality 
due to organic nerve lesions, though nothing very definite 
was found in the way of structural change. Sometimes, 
however, there might be a fibroid thickening, as in some of 
Mr. Hatchinson’s cases. He thought they ought to try to 
find out what the change was in neuralgic cases. The treat- 
ment of these cases of inveterate trigeminal neuralgia was 
very difficult and it was a great advantage to know that an 
operation such as this could be performed which would give 
relief to this most troublesome condition.—Dr. A. E. SANSOM 
complimented Mr. Hutchinson on his admirable contribution. 
He would like to know what was the kind of case for 
which the operation was most suitable. He supposed 
that when the pain was exceedingly acute and exceedingly 
protracted the operation would be of great service. 
In such cases many remedies were tried without success.— 
Mr. HUTCHINSON, in reply, said it was unsatisfactory not to 
be able to assign a Jesion to these cases. In one case he had 
seen reported a neuroma had been found and this tended 
to confirm the President’s suggestion of fibrosis. As to 
which cases were suitable and when the operation was 
jastifiable, in all of his cases the neuralgia had lasted at 
least five years, but he thought that two or three years 
would be long enough to wait. These patients deteriorated, 
especially when they took to morphia, as they so often did. 
In some cases the pain was confined to one branch, and 


these could be cured by a more limited operation. A 
free removal of the affected branch would suffice. But if the 
pain affected two divisions and had an epileptiform charac- 
ter, if it had lasted at least a year, and the patient was 
running down hill, then the operation should be performed. 
This operation left no stiffness of the lower jaw; other 
operations were much more elaborate and they left greater 
scars and more often failed. 

Dr. ALEXANDER MORISON read a paper entitled a Clinical 
Study of the Causes of the First Sound of the Heart, which 
will be found in extenso on p. 1430 of the present issue of 
THE LANCET.—Dr. A. E. SAnsomM remarked that a great 
many views had been suggested as to the causes of the heart 
sounds, especially the first. He thought it a very important 
and valuable fact that extensive disease of the cardiac 
valves could exist without any murmur at all. He could 
not agree that all the old views were disproved. Tension 
must, he thought, play an important . There were a 
good many cardiac structures which could be thrown into a 
state of tension. In some of the most bypertrophied hearts 
he had seen there had been no first sound at all. In cases 
of mitral stenosis with very thick muscular walls be had 
sometimes wondered how a very sudden first sound could be 
produced. He could not believe that the condition of the 
blood had really much to do with the heart sounds. The 
impact of blood on solid structures might produce the 
sounds, but not blood against blood. Tension, whether of 
muscle or other tissue, might produce heart sound; and he 
believed tension was the cause of the first heart sound.— 
Dr. ROBERT MAGUIRE said he would confine his remarks to 
the cause of the first heart sound. He disagreed with Dr. 
Morison in some respects, but believed he was correct in the 
main. He believed that Sir Richard Quain was correct and 
that the first sound was produced by one column of blood 
shooting through another column of blood. He doubted 
if muscular action took any part in the production of the 
sound. Physiologists were apt to be dogmatic, but clinicians 
had opportunities of forming a judgment which was wanting 
in physiologists. The first sound of the heart was produced by 
one column of blood against another, or one bubbling through 
another, or by the impact of one column against another ; 
and might not murmurs be due to the same thing modified 
Dr. Morison, in reply, said that be had tried to show that 
the first sound was produced in the right ventricle. As to 
the precise manner in which it was produced some 
experimentalists were in favour of the arterial valves and 


‘some held that tension had something to do with the pro- 


duction of the sounds, but in his belief the main element was 
the blood. Sir Richard Quain had come in for a great deal 
of criticism, especially at the hands of physiologists, but in 
spite of Ludwig and his rabbits’ hearts he (Dr. Morison 
believed—nay, he was fully convinced—that Sir Rich 
Quain was right and that the first sound depended on the 
blood for its production. 

At the annual meeting which was beld previously to the 
ordinary meeting the following were elected as officers for 
the session 1900-1901 :—-President: Mr. John H. Morgan. 
Vice-Presidents: Dr. Samuel West, Mr. Howard Barrett, 
Dr. Isambard Owen, and Sir Wm. Mitchell Banks. Treasurer: 
Mr. David H. Goodsall. Librarian: Dr. Sidney Martin. 
Honorary secretaries: Mr. Frederick ©. Wallis and Dr. 
Arthur F. Voelcker. Honorary secretary for foreign corre- 
spondence: Dr. William Ewart. Council: Dr. William 
H. Allchin, Mr. William H. Battle, Mr. James Berry, Dt. 
J. Mitchell Bruce, Dr. Henry A. Caley, Dr. James Calvert, 
Mr. Dennis J. W. Dallaway, Dr. George E. Herman, Dr. 
G. Washington Isaac, Dr. Robert Maguire, Mr. Alexander 
Morley, Mr. O. W. Mansell-Moullin, Dr. J. Baldwin Nias, 
Dr. H. Campbell Pope, Dr. Frederick T. Roberts, Dr. 
Humphry D. Rolleston, Dr. Frederick J. Smith, Mr. George 
R. Turner, Dr. Herbert F. Waterhouse, and Dr. Edward G. 
Younger. 


PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


Laboratory Meeting. 


A MEETING of this society was held in the Pathological 
Laboratory of King’s College on May 15th, the Right Hon. 
Lord LISTER being in the chair. 

Lord LISTER, on taking the chair, thanked Professor 
Crookshank and the Council of the College for their recep- 
tion of him and remarked on the success of the laboratory 
meetings. 
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Professor E. M. CROOKSHANK made a communication, illus- 
trated by lantern slides, on the Flagellated Protozoa of Field 
Rats. 14 years ago he had written a paper on this subject. 
These organisms were first observed by Evans in equines in 
India and subsequently by Timothy Lewis in the blood of 
rats. Steel described them as spirilla having a long, whip-like 
pre Some had regarded them as amœbæ. But by the 

of a very high power—viz., an oil immersion Jens sth 
inch—their structure could be made out, and Professor 
Crookshank had found them to be more highly organ- 
ised than had been supposed. They bad a torpedo-shaped 
body and a flagellum, or rather a tractellum, in front, 
a stiff spike-like process behind, and one or more 
nuclear structures in the body. They also had a delicate 
undulating membrane like a fin which was their most 
remarkable feature. This was the usual form, but 
there were other forms—e.g., amceba like without flagelle 
and developmental forms. The organism found in South 
Africa seemed morphologically different, but it would be 
interesting to know if it had any relation to that found in 
this country. It was found in about 25 per cent. of rats in 
London sewers, and this had led to the suggestion that they 
were associated with some disease, though they displayed no 
symptoms. But be (Professor Crookshank) bad now found 
it in field rate with completely healthy surroundings. It 
could not be found in every rat examined ; he had examined 
10 before finding it. It was found in young as well as old 
rats. He had not been successfal in finding it in weasels or 
stoate. 

Dr. GEORGE DEAN described a Convenient Method of Pre- 
paring and Preserving Tetanus Toxin. It was necessary to 
exclude the oxygen of the air in the process of growing the 
tetanus bacillus and maintaining its toxicity. Reducing sub- 
stances were formerly used but there was a good deal of risk 
with stoppered bottles which might burst and were otherwise 
unsuitable. Dr. Dean then described the apparatus he had 
designed. The bottle had an inner and an outer neck, 
between which was a trough of mercury, and into this a cap 
was dropped. The flask was nearly filled, but not quite, so as 
to allow for the expansion. 

Dr. R. T. HEWLETT and Mr. SYDNEY ROWLAND demon- 
strated their New Quantitative Method of Serum Diagnosis. 
The blood was collected in vaccine tubes which were sealed 
in the usual way. In the laboratory the volume of the blood 
was calculated by measuring the length of the column of 
blood by means of a millimetre scale and the diameter 
of the tube by an eye-piece micrometer. The tube with 
its contents was then crushed with an iron-planger in 
a thick-walled glass tube, the lower end of which rested 
in a hollowed-out block of glass. The requisite amount 
of the diluting fluid was measured into the hollow block and 
the blood washed out of the thick-walled tube by drawing up 
the diluting fluid several times. The dilution could then be 
employed for performing the Widal test. 

Professor MCFADTEAN made a communication on the 
Passage of the Virus of African Horse Sickness through 
the Berkefeld and Pasteur-Chamberland filters. He first 
remarked that this disease had made tremendous ravages 
in South Africa. In one single epizootic in 1854-55 it was 
reported that over 60,000 horses died in the colony, at a loss 
of £500,000 sterling. The disease was regarded locally as a 
kind of malaria, but Mr. Lambert, of the Army Veterinary 
department, 20 years ago made a good many necropsies on 
animals dead from the disease, and he had regarded it as 
anthrax in horses. On the other hand, in 1887, Mr. Nunn 
concluded as the result of his experiments that it was not 
anthrax. It could not be transmitted to rodents or con- 
tracted by human beings as anthrax could; and he had 
failed to transmit it from horse to horse by inoculation. In 
1894 Sander, a German naval medical officer, came to the 
conclusion that it was anthrax. It was to Edingbam 
(1892-95), however, that they owed all their present know- 
ledge. He denied that it was anthrax, from which disease 
it differed clinically and anatomically. He found an 
organism which took the form of spores and filaments. 
Professor McFadyean’s experiments had been made with the 

blood from an animal which died from the disease in South 
Africa. He injected other horses from the blood of the first 
and so obtained a constant supply of infected and virulent 
blood. The animals seemed ill on the seventh or eighth 
day and mostly died on the ninth or tenth. One animal 
became infected by the administration of the virus by the 
mouth. The lesions found were characteristic. He passed 
Various dilutions of the blood of infected animals through 


both the Berkefeld and the Pasteur-Chamberland filters and 
found that the filtrate was capable of producing the disease. 
Animals so treated died on the eighth or tenth day. The 
only organism which could be seen by the microscope and 
which would pass through a filter was the bacterium ef 
bovine pleuro-pneumonfa, and this required a magnification 
of 2000. These experiments were interesting as we that 
the infective agency of this South African disease could pass 
these first-class filters without loss of virulency. Professor 
McFadyean suggested that the reason the attempt to dis- 
cover the organism of a number of diseases failed was perhaps 
because it was not visible with the existing powers of the 
microscope. Filtration did not arrest the rinderpest. 

Dr. W. BULLOCH and Dr. W. HUNTER communicated a paper 
entitled, Preliminary Communication with Demonstration 
of the Existence of a Hemolytic Poison in Pyocyanic Toxin, 
and an Anti-hemolytic Body in the Blood Serum of Immune 
Animals. They first referred to the hemolytic properties of the 
blood of animals with which the blood of other animals had 
been injected. In tetanus there were two kinds of toxins—a 
tetano-spasmin and tetano-lysin; and by injecting these 
into animals it was possible to produce an anti-spasmic and an 
anti-lysic body. Dr. Bulloch and Dr. Hunter had investigated 
the properties of the bacterium pyocyaneum, which was 
occasionally, though rarely, pathogenic in man. The 
hemolytic effects of three toxins on the red blood-corpuscles 
of tbe horse, rat. rabbit. and monkey were tried by means of 
Erhlich's methods. By inoculating a goat a material could 
be procured which protected the corpuscles from hemolysis. 

Dr. GEORGE NEWMAN had experimented with 29 different. 
species of animals, testing tbeir inoculability with tubercle. 
He found that guinea-pigs could always be inoculated with 
the tubercle of mammals, but never with that of birds. As 
regarded fishes and reptiles he had not yet succeeded in 
finding a bacillus which would answer all the tests of 
tubercle. Tubercle tended to attack different situations in 
the different species; thus in birds tubercle attacked the 
abdominal viscera, rarely the lungs, whereas in cattle chiefty 
the serous membranes were affected. A little flask of 
inoculated pseudo-bacillus was also shown. 

Dr. R. T. HEWLETT demonstrated the Indol-like Reaction 
given by Cultures of the Diphtheria and of the Pseudo- 
diphtheria Bacillus. The reaction was not obtained im 
cultures under four days but became marked in cultures from 
two to three weeks old. The substance giving the indol-red 
reaction with a nitrite and acid was not, however, indol, for 
it was non-volatile. Attempts were being made to isolate the 
compound which was possibly skatol-carbonic acid. 

Dr. J. H. DRYSDALE gave a demonstration on his researches 
into the Bacillus Capsulatus Aerogenes, the so-called post- 
mortem emphysema of organs being due to this organism. 
He had found it most frequently in bodies of persons who 
had suffered loss of blood before death. He believed that 
to ascribe gangrene to this organism was going beyond the 
facts. 

Mr. Pryce Jones exhibited Three Members of the Group 
of Streptothrix Isolated from Horse-dung, Drinking-water, 
and Rum. It was often very difficult to grow. All the 
specimens existed as threads, beaded and non-beaded. 

Mr. S. G. SHATTOCK exhibited specimens illustrating 
Infective Processes and Human Psorospermosis—Posada’s 
case. 


CLINICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Acute Encephalitis following Influenza. Operative Treat- 
ment of Gall-stones.—Pneumothorae in an apparently 
Healthy Man. 


A MEETING of this society was held on May 11th, Dr. 
SEDGWICK SAUNDERS, Vice-President, being in the chair. — 

Dr. M. PRICKETT and Dr. F. E. BATTEN communicated an 
account of a case of Acute Encephalitis following Influenza in 
a boy, aged nine years, who, in January, 1899, suffered from a 
slight attack of influenza necessitating his being kept in bed 
fora day. He rapidly recovered and although rather languid 
played with the other children as usual. On the morning of 
the fourth day after the attack, when the French maid went 
to wake him for his bath, he spoke to her in French, saying 
that he did not want his bath and that bis right arm felt 
fanny. It was then found that his right arm was helpless. 
He was seen shortly after this by Dr. Prickett, who found 
that the boy was hemiplegic on the right side. He was. 
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aphasic but conscious and understood all that was said to 
him. He now became progressively more and more drowsy 
and passed into a condition of coma and died 72 hours after 
the onset of the paralysis. The necropsy was performed 
nine hours after death; the dura mater and the sinus 
appeared to be normal, the surface of the brain was pale, 
and there was marked flattening of the convolutions, 
especially on the left side. The vessels at the base 
of the brain appeared to be normal, no thrombosis of the 
larger vessels being visible. On making a horizontal section 
through the hemispheres it was seen that the subcortical 
vessels, especially on the left side, were very much injected 
and stood out in contrast to the surrounding tissue. The 
condition was not limited to the left hemisphere but affected 
the right also. The basal ganglia and the internal capsule 
appeared to be normal. On microscopical examination it 
was found that there were numerous small extravasations of 
blood and thrombosis of the finer vessels in the subcortical 
regions. The examination of the cells of the cortex showed 
that although the cells were somewhat swollen and their 
staining was diffuse yet the nucleus and nucleolus were 
normal in situation and appearance. The medulla, pons, 
and cerebellum were normal. The larger vessels at the base 
of the brain also appeared to be normal. The case was 
thought to be one of thrombosis of the smaller vessels of the 
cortex due to some toxin of which that of influenza seemed 
the most probable. Reference was made to the cases 
published by Striimpel which, although occurring in adults, 
corresponded both in their clinical and pathological features 
with the present case. Microscopic specimens were exhibited 
showing the changes in the cerebral cortex. 

Mr. W. H. BATTLE read a paper on three cases of Chole- 
dochotomy. After commenting on the rarity of the operation 
as compared with cholecystotomy and its greater danger, 
especially where the patient suffered from jaundice or there 
were adhesions to the bile-ducts, the notes of the following 
cases were read. Case 1.—The patient was a fat girl, aged 
14 years, who was under the care of Dr. H. P. Hawkins in 
1898, and who had had attacks of pain in the abdomen, not 
well localised, sometimes severe, for a period of six months. 
Nausea and headache accompanied these attacks and for 
these morphia was administered. The pain was referred to 
the umbilicus and also to the left lambar region. There were 
albumin and blood in the urine ; there were no casts. X-ray 
examination was negative. Exploration of the kidney 
through the lumbar incision showed the absence of stone. 
During convalescence from this operation she had no 
more attacks, but after ber return home she had a severe 
attack, and on re-admission abdominal exploration showed 
the presence of a gall-stone in the cystic duct. The 
removal of this relieved all ber pain, and when 
she left hospital some weeks later the albuminuria 
had almost if not quite disappeared. She had continued well. 
Case 2.—A single woman, aged 60 years (under the care of 
Dr. S. J. Sharkey, 1898), suffered from attacks of hepatic 
colic during four months. In this case the gall-bladder 
could be felt forming an elongated tumour rounded below 
and very hard to the touch; in fact, it felt as if it had con- 
tracted down on some large stones. The wall of the gall- 
bladder was very thick; it contained no stones, but one was 
found in the common duct near the duodenum and extracted 
through an incision in the wall of the duct. The result was 
very satisfactory. Case 3.—A woman, aged 49 years 
(under the care of Dr. 8. J. Sharkey, 1899), with a history 
of having suffered for 18 years from attacks of paroxysmal 
pain with vomiting and general 5 She had passed 
gall-stones and had suffered from jaundice. The gall- 
bladder could be felt. At the operation stones were 
found in the gall-bladder, the dilated cystic duct, and 
in the common duct (probably the diverticulum Valeri). 
Those in the ducts were removed through incisions in the 
duct walls, the opening being sutured afterwards, as in the 
otber cases, with a single row of Lembert’s sutures of fine 
silk. The case did well. In each case the gall-bladder was 
opened and emptied of its contents, being afterwards 
sutured in the wound and drained. The stone was held up 
and steadied whilst the duct was incised over it, and the bile 
(the quantity of which was already lessened to a great extent 
by the incision of the gall-bladder) was prevented from diffu- 
sion by gauze packing. In no case was there any trouble 
from adhesions and none of the patients suffered from 
jaundice. In a recent case of obstructive jaundice which he 
had explored he had found a distended gall-bladder which 
diminished in size during manipulation. A stone lying 


loose in it was removed, and ultimately the jaundice 
disappeared, making it probable that the stone had 
escaped into the duodenum during the operation.— 
Mr. BLAND-SUTTON related the details of a case in 
which a woman was operated upon for ‘‘ gall-stones.” In 
the course of the operation a calculus was detected in 
the wall of the duodenum impacted in the terminal segment 
of the common bile-duct. As this concretion could not be 
pushed onwards into the bowel or upwards into the gall- 
bladder the wall of the duodenum was incised and the bile 
papilla exposed ; the calculus could be seen slightly project- 
ing through the orifice, and after nicking the edges of the 
papilla a gall-stone as big as a Barcelona nut was extracted. 
The incision in the duodenum was sutured in two layers and 
the wound in the abdomen was closed in the usual manner. 
A narrow strip of sterilised gauze was inserted as low 
as the duodenum. The convalescence was retarded by an 
attack of suppurative parotitis on the right side due to 
the presence of a stapbylococcus. The wound in the 
abdomen healed without any irritation. The nucleus 
of the gall-stone consisted of a collection of tbe 
bacillus coli communis. Six months later the patient 
was reported to be in excellent health. The chief 
interest of the case Jay in the part which was played by 
bacilli in the formation of calculi. Although cases had been 
reported abroad there were very few cases in English litera- 
ture in which bacilli bad been found in biliary calculi.— 
The PRESIDENT remarked that in times gone by the late 
Mr. South or Mr. Henry Green, at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
would have been horrified at the idea of cutting into an 
abdomen for the removal of gall-stones.—Dr. F. PARKES 
WEBER, in regard to the sudden diminution in the volume of 
the gall-bladder during palpation mentioned by Mr. Battle, 
observed that recently the house physician at the German 
Hospital, whilst palpating an enlarged gall-bladder in a 
young man apparently suffering from simple catarrhal 
jaundice, felt the swelling suddenly diminish in size till it 
could no longer be felt. Next day the stools were bile- 
stained, though they had previously been clay-coloured, and 
it became evident. that the obstruction (catarrbal?) which 
bad been preventing the bile from entering the intestine 
had been overcome. In another case without jaundice 
a large swelling in the position of the gall-bladder 
rapidly diminished in size; in this case the swelling 
turned out to be the gall-bladder, in which a large 
calculus remained, the diminution in the size of the 
swelling having evidently been due to the escape of 
the fluid contents, though the stone remained. — Mr. 
CHARTERS SYMONS asked what were the best means to 
keep the duct up in place while the stone was being removed 
and the sutures putin. He had found a very useful method 
for raising the duct was to pass a silk suture above and below 
the stone. These sutures formed excellent guides for sub- 
sequent suturing. He thought a double row of sutures were 
better than the interrupted suture. What, he asked, was the 
best route to approach the duct? He had sometimes found 
it easier to reach the duct through a median incision, and 
quoted a case in point. In other instances he bad had to 
divide the rectus muscle transversely. He also referred to 
the case of a woman deeply jaundiced. On opening the 
abdomen he had found a bard mass in the head of the 
pancreas consisting of impacted stone and subsequently it 
was found that the stone lay in a bed of cancer. Should 
the gall-bladder always be drained was another question. 
He bad employed both methods—viz., with drainage and 
without it. He favoured the method, where the duct wss 
capacious, of closing the gall-bladder and using a tampon. 
If the common duct was much injured it was better 
to drain the gall-bladder, but in other cases the 
wound in the gall-bladder might be closed. If a 
tampon was used it was not necessary in most cases to 
drain the wound. As to the causes of the formation of gall- 
stones he thought the finding of bacilli in the centre was 4 
very interesting fact.—Mr. BLAND-SUTTON remarked that 
he never sutured the common duct, he simply drained the 
wound. He had recorded a case treated in that way ìn 
vol. xxv. of the Transactions of the Clinical Society of London 
and at that time the late Mr. Hulke had thought the 
proceeding a very risky one, but since that time he bad done 
several cases, even of large stones, and in all of these cases 
be had never sutured the duct. He used a good-sized 
drainage-tube and had had very successful results.—Mr. 
BATTLE, in reply, remarked that he had met with no 
difficulty as to the raising of the gall-bladder or duct, for an 
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Jan. 3rd, 1900, three months after the accident. His con- 
dition was as follows. There was a pulsating swelling of the 
size of a Tangerine orange above the right clavicle. It was 
expansile and had a patch of skin at the most prominent 
part thin and red. A diagnosis of innominate aneurysm 
involving the carotid artery was made. The patient was 
kept in bed for a week, dieted, and given iodide of potas- 
sium. He was getting worse and the aneurysm was appa- 
rently on the point of bursting externally. The right com- 
mon carotid artery was tied just below the bifarcation on 
Jan. 10th. There was slight right temporal headache for a 
few days. There was no improvement and the tumour was 
becoming larger. The right subclavian artery was tied on 
Jan. 17th and the result was as after the first ligature. 
Several feet of iron wire were introduced on Feb. 2nd. The 
condition of the patient was very distressing. There was 
dyspnoea from displacement of the trachea through pressure 
and also broncho-pneumonia. The aneurysm was of the 
size of an ordinary orange and was apparently at bursting 
point. The skin was thin and red. 12 steel sewing 
needles were now introduced obliquely into the sac so as to 
project into it and were withdrawn every few days and fresh 
ones introduced. There was no bleeding. Marked improve- 
ment resulted. The pulsation became less and the skin was 
firmer and healthier. No electrolytic current was used. The 
patient died on Feb. 16th from exhaustion. Post mortem 
recent firm laminated clot was discerned over the anterior 
aud lateral walls of the sac which was a large sacculated 
innominate aneurysm not involving the carotid. The aorta 
was atheromatous. There was a slight fusiform aneurysm 
at the commencement of the right subclavian artery, dis- 
placement of the trachea under the left sterno-mastoid, 
septic broncho-pneumonia, and purulent infarct in the left 
kidney. 

Dr. E. F. TREVELYAN (Leeds) showed: 1. Six Hearts 
mostly with Combined Valvular Lesions. The first was a 
heart from a woman, aged 40 years, with combined 
aortic, mitral, and tricuspid stenosis. The aortic opening 
measured only three-eighths of an inch on the cone and 
the mitral opening half an inch. The heart was not 
enlarged, weighing only 10 ounces, and death was due 
to a purulent bronchitis. The second and third were 
hearts showing aortic incompetence and functional mitra) 
incompetence. One was from a lad, aged 18 years, who 
had first suffered from rheumatism 10 years previously. 
There were two aneurysmal bulgings on a greatly enlarged 
aortic cusp, the other cusps being comparatively healthy. In 
the other case, which terminated suddenly, there was a 
pendulous mass one and a half inches long attached to one 
aortic cusp, the other cusps being very little affected. The 
fourth and fifth were hearts showing mitral and tricuspid 
stenosis and aortic valve disease. In one of these cases the 
patient died at the age of 70 years. The heart in the sixth 
case showed mitral stenosis, functional tricuspid incom- 

etence and slight aortic valve disease. 2. A Handkerchief 

rom which Diphtheria Bacilli were Cultivated 11 weeks after 
its last use by a child who was suffering from diphtheria of 
the mouth. The short bacillus was nearly always obtained in 
the first instance, but other forms were found in subsequent 
cultures. 3. Two Brains with Multiple Tuberculous Masses 
from children, aged one and three years respectively. In one 
of these there was also a central tuberculous mass in the 
cervical cord. Tubercle bacilli had been found in one of the 
lesions. There was tuberculosis elsewhere in the body in 
both cases. 

Dr. D. ORR showed three specimens from the Pia Arachnoid 
in a case of Senile Dementia demonstrating an unusual form 
of Hyaline Concentric Body Formation. He pointed out 
that occasionally concentric bodies may be formed from an 
unusual degree of hyaline fibroid change affecting the 
arterioles in the pia arachnoid, causing the vessel to become 
occluded and giving the appearance above described on 
transverse section. 


LEEDS AND WEST RIDING MEDICO- 
CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tentro-fixation.—The Pathology of Gout.—Complicationa 
Jfolloring Gastro jejunostomy.—LEahibition of Cases and 
Specimens. 

THE last meeting of the present session of this society was 
held on May 4th, Mr. O. J. WRIGHT, the President, being 
in the chair. 


assistant had raised the stones until the sutures were in- 
serted. He had not tried Mr. Bland-Sutton’s plan but had 
employed interrupted Lembert sutures because the tension 
could be regulated more easily. ' 
Dr. PARKES WEBER read a paper on a case of Pneumo- 
thorax without Effasion in an apparently healthy man. The 
tient was a piano-fitter, aged 31 years, without previous 
ry of pleurisy, hemoptysis, or pulmonary disease, and 
without any family history of consumption. Without any 
violent strain or excitement, whilst doing his work, he 
suddenly felt a pain like a knife sticking into him ” on the 
left side of the chest. His breath gradually became shorter 
and the pain was very much increased by attempting to walk. 
On arriving at the hospital shortly afterwards his respirations 
were about 30 and his pulse was about 65. The movements 
were equal on the two sides of the chest, but no cardiac 
impulse could be felt ; the cardiac dulness was displaced to 
the right of the sternum and there were distinct signs of 
pueumothorax of the left side. When the patient was kept 
quiet in bed the dyspnoea and severe pain in the chest 
rapidly left bim. No splash sound or proper metallic tink- 
ling was ever heard and the signs of pneumothorax gradually 
disappeared in the course of 32 days. The first evidence 
of partial return to the natural condition was afforded 
by the absence of the bell-sound from the upper front 
part of the affected side of the chest. The most persistent 
of the abnormal signs was the displacement of the heart. 
During recovery from the pneumothorax the patient did not 
appear in any way ill. There was never any expectoration, 
nor any sign of pleurisy or pleuritic effusion of serum, blood, 
or pus. The present case and similar cases, including the 
rare cases of recurring pneumothorax, could be best ex- 
paned on the supposition that a subserous emphysematous 
ulla had burst, or that a minute tuberculous nodule had 
broken down and opened up a communication between the 
air passages and the pleural cavity. Emphysema was 
commoner in males than in females, and practically all the 
cases of pneumothorax in apparently healthy persons have 
occurred in males. On the other hand, some cases, such as 
one described by Dr. S. West, seemed to have been due to 
slight tuberculous changes in the lung, insufficient in degree 
to affect seriously the general health.—Dr. Percy KIDD 
referred to a case of pneumothorax in a young man who was 
quite suddenly seized with the affection on the occasion of 
a very small amount of strain, and five weeks later it had 
quite TH og although the patient had taken no care of 
himself. There was a tendency to cure in these cases. 
There was no fluid as a rule. The origin of the lesion was 
very obscure. It was probably either an emphysematous 
bulla or a subserous tuberculous patch, though very often 
neither of these could be discovered. 


MANCHESTER PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


Acute Hemorrhagio Cystitis.—Innominate Aneurysm.— 
Exhibition of Specimens. 

A MEETING of this society was held on May 9th at Owens 
College, Mr. W. THORBURN, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. ARNOLD W. W. LEA showed the specimen and micro- 
scopical section from a case of Acute Hemorrhagic Cystitis 
occurring in a woman, aged 42 years. The symptoms came 
on seven days after operation for strangulated hernia. Free 
hemorrhage occurred and the bladder became distended up 
to the umbilicus. The urine was ammoniacal and purulent. 
The bleeding into the bladder continued and the patient died 
48 hours later. At the necropsy the bladder was found to be 
dilated and it contained two pints of offensive urine mixed 
with blood. The walls were thinned. There was no ulcera- 
tion or membraneous exudation. All the other organs were 
nermal. Microscopically the bladder wall showed intense 
round-celled infiltration of the mucosa with dilated vessels 
and numerous hemorrhages into it. The epithelium had 
disappeared. The surface showed fibrinous exudation and 
blood-clots. The cystitis was probably due to local infection 
of virulent type. 

Dr. G. J. RoBERTSON and Mr. C. RONEY SCHOFIELD 
showed a case of Innominate Aneurysm due to Strain. The 
patient, a man, aged 60 years, had severely strained himself 
when lifting a heavy plank, and had felt a sharp pain in his 
neck just above the right clavicle. On the next day he 
noticed a small pulsating swelling in that position. He 
came under observation at the Oldham Infirmary on 
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Dr. JAMES BRAITHWAITE (Leeds) read a paper upon two 


cases of Ventro-fixation in which subsequently pregnancy 
took place and both patients were delivered at full term. 
In one there was a good deal of in the line of the 
incision evidently from dragging of the enlarging uterus 
upon this fixed point. Nevertheless, all went well in the 
end, but there was inertia of the uterus towards the 
end of the labour and forceps had to be used. In the second 
case the patient was practically without symptoms referable 
to the operation. Dr. Braithwaite emphasised the following 
points in this operation in order to ensure the non-inter- 
ference with expansion and mobility of the uterus during 

regnancy. First, the abdominal incision must be made 
down to, but not through, the peritoneum. Second, the 
peritoneum was to be opened in the upper part of the incision 
only. Third, the uterus was to be fixed to the peritoneum 
belonging to the lower half of the wound by about three 
catgut sutares. The point of attachment must be made as 
low down in the anterior surface of the uterus as possible so 
as just to avoid the bladder. The peritoneum in the living 
body was extremely moveable upon subjacent parts and the 
uterus was thus not anchored firmly bat was allowed con- 
siderable amount of mobility. It might be supposed that 
when the operation was done in this manner the adhesion 
would not be permanent, but out of about 30 operations in 
only one did the uterus subsequently become free. 

Dr. WILLIAM BAIN (Harrogate) read a paper entitled Notes 
on the Treatment of Chronic Gout based on Experimental 
and Clinical Investigation. Dr. Bain, in discussing the modern 
views of the pathology of gout, said that the evidence, 
although contradictory, pointed to the likelihood that uric 
acid and the purin bases were derived from nuclein, and if 
it were established that nuclein was the mother substance of 
these alloxur bodies it would have an important bearing on 
the dietetics of gout. As gout was due in all probability 
to abnormal metabolism their aim should be in treating 
the chronic varieties of this disease to prevent the forma- 
tion of abnormal proteid decomposition products, to 
prevent the accumulation in the system of nitrogenous 
or other waste substances, and to promote the elimina- 
tion of these products. He emphasised the importance 
of paying particular attention to the digestive func- 
tions and any deviation from the normal should be counter- 
acted by appropriate medicinal and dietetic treatment. In 
referring to diet he mentioned the results he obtained with 
experimental diets in a case of chronic gout and considered 
that those who advocated an exclusively vegetable diet in 
this affection did not take a sufficiently broad and 
comprehensive view of its pathology. Dr. Bain dis- 
cussed the value of guaiacum, colchicum, iodide of 
potassium, quinine, and sodium salicylate in the treat- 
ment of gout, and spoke favourably of the Harro- 
gate old sulphur spring, the beneficial effect of which 
he ascribed to its cholagogue action. Regarding biurate 
solvents he did not know of any superior to pure water. 
Dr. Bain criticised the inferences Sir William Roberts and 
Dr. Luff deduced from their experiments in relation to the 
supposed superiority of the potassium salts over the sodium 
salts in retarding the conversion of the hypothetical 
quadriurate in the blood into the gelatinous or crystalline 
biurate and stated that one of the most characteristic 
properties possessed by the blood was its remarkable 
uniformity of composition, and as it had been shown that 
the normal alkalinity of the blood could not be altered by 
the administration of alkalies it would be safer so far as 
particular alkaline salts were concerned in the treatment of 
gout to be guided by clinical experience. 

Mr. W. H. Brown (Leeds) read notes of a case of 
Unusual Complications following Gastro-jejunostomy.—Dr. 
T. CHURTON, Mr. H. LITTLEWOOD, Mr. B. G. A. MOYNIHAN, 
and Mr. R. L. KNAGGS discussed the paper and Mr. BROWN 
replied. 

A number of cases and pathological specimens were shown, 
among which were the following :— 

Dr. WARDROP GRIFFITH: A specimen of Duodenal Ulcer. 

Dr. A. F. DIMMOcK (Harrogate): A Calculus weighing 188 
grains from a Female Bladder. 

Mr. CoNSTABLE HAYES: Dermoids of Both Eyes. 

Mr. P. J. CAMMIDGE: Carcinoma of the Stomach and 
Liver. 

Mr. R. LAWFORD KNaGGs: Suabmucous Lipoma of the 
Small Intestine, found and removed after the reduction of an 
enteric intussusception, of which it formed the apex. 

Dr. CHURTON: A case of Juvenile Tabes Dorsalis. 

Mr. SECKER WALKER: An Intra-ocular Growth. 


Mr. LITTLEWOOD: (1) A Large Oalculus removed from a 
child aged two years; and (2) Enlarged Bursa Patellæ from 


Dr. C. M. CHADWICK and Mr. SECKER WALKEB: Specimen 
of Sarcoma of the Brain, Thyroid Body, and Kidney. 

Mr. B. G. A. MOYNIHAN: Cystic Testis (specimen and 
patient). 

Dr. E. F. TREVELYAN: (1) Paraplegia in a child, aged five 
years, said to have come on after typhoid fever; and (2) a 
case of Paroxysmal Hsmoglobinuria. 

Professor DE B. Birca : A Piston Recorder which takes the 
place of a recording tambour for physiological experiments. 

At the annual meeting which was subsequently held 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year. 
President: Dr. Gordon Black. Vice-Presidente: Dr. A. G. 
Barrs and Dr. W. L. Hunter. Treasurer: Dr. J. E. Eddison. 
Librarian: Dr. Barrs. Auditor: Dr. O. M. Obadwick. 
Committee: Dr. H. J. Campbell, Dr. J. Liddell, Dr. J. 
Allan, Dr. T. Johnstone, Dr. Wardrop Griffith, Mr. Edwin 
Lee, Dr. F. A. de T. Mouillot, Dr H. J. Clarke, Mr. B. G. A. 
Moynihan, Mr. Secker Walker, Mr. C. J. Wright, Dr. F. 
Robinson, Dr. Gordon Sharp, Dr. S. Long, and Dr. Priestley 
Leech. Secretaries: Dr. E. F. Trevelyan and Mr. Lawford 


Knaggs. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE IN 
IRELAND. 


SECTION OF STATE MEDICINE. 


Commercial Pepsin.—Asylum Pathology.—The Medico-Legal 
Relations of General Paralysis. 

A MEETING of this section was held on April 27th, Sir 
C. A. CAMERON, the President, being in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT read a paper on Commercial Pepsin.— 
Dr. J. W. Moore said that it was astounding that drugs 
of such an inferior quality should be sent to the unions in 
Ireland.—The PRESIDENT here remarked that in many cases 
the substance under discussion was the only drug which was 
defective out of 30 or 40.—Dr. NINIAN FALKINER said that 
the last observation gave the key to the solution of the 
question. The process of preparation was excluded from the 
last Pharmacopceia, so that there was no definition of pepsin 
except that it was a substance that would dissolve a certain 
amount of coagulated egg albumen. It would have been 
better to have retained the descriptions of the manufacture 
of pepsin as found in the two previous Pharmacopeeiz. 

Dr. W. R. Dawson, in introducing the subject of Asylum 
Pathology, said that the modern conception of insanity as 
the mental manifestation of physical disorder pointed to the 
necessity for study of the morbid changes in the brain and 
nervous system which accompanied mental disease. In many 
of the English and Scottish asylums there was a resident 
pathologist who was responsible for the pathological work of 
the institution, but for the most part he was simply the junior 
assistant, and was expected to combine with his pathological 
duties a not inconsiderable amount of clinical and adminis- 
trative work. This arrangement therefore did not fulfil 
the conditions requisite to an advance in Knowledge, while 
in the bulk of the asylums it was, for financial reasons, 
impossible. The only alternative was that which was adopted 
by the London County Council, when, in 1892, they took steps 
for the establishment of a central laboratory for the seven 
asylums under their control. This laboratory they had 
splendidly equipped and placed under the direction of 
Dr. F. W. Mott, giving him an adequate salary. This 
experiment had been a complete success. Not only had most 
excellent work been done, as shown by the first number of 
the Archives of Neurology” which emanated from the 
laboratory, but, as Dr. Mott stated, his appointment 
appeared to have been an incentive to pathological work at 
other asylums.” A special clause had been inserted in the 
new English Lunacy Bill, authorising the combination of 
asylums for the purpose of establishing similar laboratories. 
A number of the Scottish asylums had also united, in 1896, to 
start a conjoint laboratory in Edinburgh, under the control 
of Dr. Ford Robertson. This scheme which had now been 
joined by 17 of the Scottish asylums was from the first a 
success and numerous papers had been published from the 
laboratory. The magnificent Pathological Institute of the 
New York State Hospitals, with its eight departments, each 
under the charge of a specialist, showed the extent to which 
this principle of conjoint asylum laboratories had been 
pushed elsewhere. The annual expenditure of the Scottish 
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laboratory, which seemed to approximate almost exactly to 
Irish requirements, was about £600 a year. In Ireland there 
were 23 district asylums and several other public asylums, 
such as the Central Criminal Asylum, St Patrick's Hospital, 
and the Stewart Institution, not to mention a number of 
private asylums; and if all these, or a good majority of 
them, were to join the scheme the individual contribu- 
tions would be comparatively insignificant. The idea was 
blicly mooted in the address delivered by Dr. Dawson in 
November, 1899, as President of the Dublin University 
Biological Association, on which occasion it met with the 
approval of THE LANCET! in its notice of the meeting. 
Resolutions in favour of the scheme were passed by that 
association and also by the Irish division of the Medico- 
Psychological Association of Great Britain and Ireland at 
its meeting on April 10th.—After some discussion it was 
10 5 by Dr. NINIAN FALKIN ER and seconded by Dr. 
C. MARTLEY : 


That the project of establishing a central laboratory in connexion 
with the Irish lunatic asylums for the study of the pathology of 
nervous and mental disease is deserving of the support of the Koyal 
Academy of Medicine in Ireland, and that the General Council be 
asked to communicate with asylum boards throughout, Ireland on 
the subject. 

Mr. CONOLLY NORMAN read a paper on the Medico-Legal 
Relations of General Paralysis. This disease, forming in 
itself an epitome of all mental affections, often brought its 
victims into conflict with the law. But besides the general 
tendency of all mental disease to cause maladjustment with 
the bocla environment, often apre itself in the form 
of crime, there appeared to him to be certain special 
features in the criminality of the general paralytic which 
made him of particular interest to the medical jurist. Mr. 
Norman proceeded to consider the general paralytic’s 
offences under three heads. 1. Violence of a peculiarly 
bratish and irrational character. 2. Sexual impropriety, 
depending no doubt in part upon the lack of judgment 
which is the essential feature of the malady and partly upon 
the sexual irritability common in its earlier stages. 3. Theft. 
A number of cases were detailed, exemplifying each form, 
and some illustrating all. With regard to theft Mr. Norman 
pointed out that the common notion was quite erroneous— 
namely, that the thefts of the general paralytic were always 
rols à Vétalage and characterised by silliness and absence of 
purpose. On the contrary, in certain cases which he mentioned 

udalent acts of considerable subtlety had been the earliest 
overt symptoms of general paralysis.— Dr. DOYLE said that 
a tremulous mode of articulation was often observed long 
before the disease appeared, and he knew of one case in 
which a noted speaker, the father of a general paralytic, 
evinced this peculiar tremulous speech.—Dr. Dawson, Dr. 
MaRTLEY, and the PRESIDENT took part in the discussion. 


BOMBAY MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SOCIETY. 


mal Aad in Plague.—Diagnosis of Typhoid Fever and Malta 
erer. Pathology of Chronic Inflammation. — Sympathetic 
Ophthalmia. 

THE annual meeting of this society was held in the Uni- 
versity Library, Bombay, on Feb. 18th, Dr. T. B. NARIMAN 
being in the chair. 

The following were elected officers for the current year :— 
Committee: Lieutenant-Colonel W. K. Hatch, I.M.8. ; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel H. W. B. Boyd, I.M.S. ; Lieutenant-Colonel 
D. O. Davidson, I.M.8.; Major H. P. Dimmock. I. M. S.; Dr. 
Edalji Nashirvanji, Dr. T. B. Nariman, Major W. H. Quicke, 
I. M. S.; Major O. H. L. Meyer, 1.M.8. Honorary Secretary: 
Major H. Herbert, I. M. S. 

Dr. R. Row read a paper on the Action of Atropine in 

He said that since his paper on the action of 
atropine on the plague toxins was read before the society 
on August 25th, 1899, he had tested the drug in the 
treatment of 97 cases of plague at Poona in August 
and September. To these he had to add the 291 cases of 
Major R. J. Windle, R.A.M.C., and 78 cases treated by 
Dr. A. Tarkhud at Modikhana in November and December. 
The most prominent feature observed in the treatment 
was the condition of the bubo, which either subsided 
completely or remained as a hard nodule, which in 
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and the other in the seven 


some cases when cut into showed a mass of slough with 
hardly any pus. 
cent. of vig poner and it was interesting to note that the 
smaller the 

suppurations were found. 
atropine showed 84 per cent. of suppurations. 
tion of the bubo indicated a favourable termination of the 
disease. In some cases even where six drops of liquor atro- 
pins: sulphatis were given the pupils remained contracted, 
and these cases as a rule ended badly. Some cases seemed to 
be scarcely influenced by atropine, and these generally were 
associated with hematemesis, the black vomit of the yellow 
fever type. However early these cases came under treat- 
ment they appeared to be beyond control. Of the 97 patients 
who were under Dr. Row’s care in August and September 53 
died and 44 recovered, the recoveries being therefore 45°3 


Dr. Row’s own cases gave scarcely 14 per 


ose of atropine administered the more frequently 
Some cases not treated with 
The localisa- 


r cent. Of the 53 deaths 15 occurred in from two to 12 

ours after admission; eight of these patients were con- 
scious and seven were unconscious; 14 patients died from 
the second to the fifth day of treatment; all of them 
rallied and were conscious on the second day of treat- 
ment but were carried off during a relapse. Seven 
died on the sixth and eighth days of treatment from 
chest complications. Three suffered from black vomit. 
Three suffered from septicemia. 17 died in the 
ordinary course of the disease. Among the 44 recovered 
patients there were two pregnant women, one in the third 
month, neither of whom mis- 
carried. In Major Windle’s 291 cases there were 92 recoveries 
and 199 deaths, the recoveries being therefore 31:6 per cent. 
In these cases the mode of administration of the drug was a 
little different from that of Dr. Row. In Dr. Turkhud's 78 
cases the recoveries were 33 4 per cent.; they were treated 
side by side with an equal number taken in an alternate 
order, but the latter had no atropine and gave only 18 7 per 
cent. of recoveries. The total of 466 cases treated with atro- 
poe gave an average of 34:6 recoveries. The toxin used by 

r. Row contained no peptone. It was prepared by making 
an emulsion with sterile normal saline solution and plague 
bacilli scraped off from the surface of large slabs—a 
process not free from risks to the operator—and this emul- 
sion when tested chemically did not give any albumose 
reaction. | 

Major H. HERBERT, I. M. S., exhibited microscopical slides 
illustrative of some new facts in the Cellular Pathology of 
Chronic Inflammation. 

Major T. E. Dyson, I.M.S., read notes of a case of 
Sympathetic Ophthalmia. The chief mischief was at the 
fundus and marked benefit was obtained by mercurialisation 
produced by the internal use of grey powder and inunction 
with unguentum hydrargyri. 

Captain GEORGE LAMB, I.M.8., read a paper on Serum 
Sedimentation with special reference to the Diagnosis of 
Typhoid Fever and Malta Fever. After a historical sketch 
of the discovery of serum agglutination and its use in the 
diagnosis of disease he gave a fully detailed account of the 
method of serum diagnosis employed by Professor Wright 
of Netley, who makes use of dead bacterial cultures and 
capillary sedimentation tubes. In this way the whole 
apparatus of culture media and incubators, as well as the 
necessity for microscopic observation, are dispensed with. 
In typhoid fever the blood serum caused sedimentation of 
Eberth’s bacillus typhosus in upwards of 97 per cent. of 
the cases, whilss in Malta fever the blood serum caused 
sedimentation of the micrococcus Melitensis. The researches 
of Major C. Birt, R.A.M.C., and Captain Lamb on the serum 
diagnosis of Malta fever were published in THE LANCET of 
Sept. 9th, 1899, p. 701. 


Braprorp Mepico-CurrureicaL Socrery.—A 
meeting of this society was held on April 24th, the President, 
Mr. William Horrocks, being in the chair.—Dr. Rabagliati 
showed a specimen of a Pyosalpinx (left) and of a Right 
Ovario-Salpingitis removed by operation.—Dr. J. B. Hall 
showed the following specimens: (1) Parovarian and Ovarian 
Cysts from the same poini ; (2) a Sarcoma of the Clavicle ; 
(3) a Hernial Sac showing strangulation within the sac; 
and (4) Sloughing of the Fauces, the result of Tertiary 
Syphilis.— Mr. T. Wilmot showed a patient, aged 25 years, 
who was suffering from Acute Gout.—Dr. R. A. R. Lan- 
kester showed a patient who had been successfully treated 
for Pernicious Anæmia.— Dr. James Kerr showed a case of 
operation for Mastoid Disease with marked improvement in 
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hearing. Dr. Kerr also showed four unusual cases of Sensory 
Aphasia. 1. Congenital pure word-deafness. The patient 
was a boy, aged nine years, very intelligent and without dis- 
-coverable defect except that he could not understand words. 
He had good hearing but did not speak until taught articula- 
tion. He could now read, write, and speak with a rather 
limited vocabulary, his word memories being apparently 
entirely visual and motor. There was no bistory of birth 
difficulties or of infantile illness or fits. It was thought that 
the lesion must be bilateral in the cortical auditory centres 
for speech probably at the posterior part of the superior 
¢empero-spenoidal convolutions. 2. Two congenital cases of 
eword-blindness with agraphia. (a) A lad, aged 19 years, who 
was intelligent in every way except that he could not read a 
word. Although he could copy literally he wrote gibberish 
to dictation. Numbers he could write correctly as figures 
but in words he wrote gibberish; the most complicated 
arithmetic he would work correctly in figures. There was 
no history of birth troubles or infantile illness. The lesion 
probably was slight bilateral affection of both cortical visual 
centres in the angular gyri. (5) A boy, aged 11 years, who 
had been word-blind and agraphic all bis life. He also could 
copy literally, but mistook letters and could not work 
arithmetic. He had speech difficulties (dysarthria), correctly 
attempting words but rendering them s0 badly that he hardly 
«used speech. He could hear well. The history was of abso- 
lutely normal birth and infancy. 3. A case of word- 
blindness with hemianopsia. A man, aged 55 years, without 
albuminuria, after a slight hemiplegic attack was word- 
blind. On being examined for spectacles he was found to 
be hemianopic, but the hemianopsia differed from usual] cases 
in that he could see the movement of the smallest point of 
light in the hemianopic parts of the field, form and colour- 
sense being quite absent. During the past year he had 
educated himself to spelling out words, but the fields 
remained unaltered. He could write correctly to dictation 
but could not read it, so that the lesion was a sub-cortical 
one of the left angular gyrus.— Dr. C. F. M. Althorp showed 
a case of Hydatid Cysts of the Liver treated by opera- 
tion. The patient was a child, three and a half years old.— 
Dr. Rabagliati read notes of a case in which he had 
removed a portion of the lower jaw on account of a cystic 
swelling associated with necrosis of the bone. The patient 
was a woman, aged 55 years, who first sought relief on 
account of caries of the lower jaw in association with a 
decaying molar tooth. The latter was removed and about 
nine months later the patient came again complaining of a 
swelling near the temporo-maxillary joint. This on examina- 
tion was found to contain fluid and was tapped. The fluid 
was serous in character and contained cholesterin crystals. 
There was still a portion of carious bone in the situation of 
the left lower molar teeth and the bone was enlarged. The 
cyst was tapped four times subsequently, but was now found 
to contain sanguineo-serous fluid. The swelling was con- 
sidered to be sarcomatous and the lower jaw was divided at 
the symphysis and at the neck of the left ascending ramus, 
and removed without any external incision. There was very 
little resulting deformity. A sequestrum about three 
quarters of an inch long had separated from the ramus, and 
in addition a considerable portion in the molar region was 
found to be denuded of periosteum.—Mr. R. Beresford, 
Dr. T. J. Wood, Dr. Althorp, and Mr. Horrocks discussed 
che case, and Dr. Rabagliati replied. 


New York Acapremy oF MEDICINE.—A meeting 
of the Section on Orthopedic Surgery was held on 
April 20th.—Among other cases shown were two examples of 
Hemarthrosis of the Knee.—Dr. Hibbs showed the patients, 
who were two brothers, aged respectively 11 years and 15 
years. There were marked effasion and limitation of motion 
without reflex muscular spasm in both knees of the older 
boy and in the left knee of the younger boy. The swelling 
was marked. The patients were first seen in July, 1899, two 
weeks after the older had had a hæmorrhage from the lips 
accompanied by what was evidently an acute hxwmorrhagic 
ewelling of both knees. Elastic knee-caps were ordered with 
immediate comfort and the boys were not seen again until 
recently. A feature of the history of each patient was that 
bleeding had occurred from various organs at intervals of 
one, two, and three months, and that with each recurrence 
walking was rendered impossible by the tense and painful 
swelling of the knees. No other joint bad been affected. 
Their father had died from some acute disease and their 
mother was living and healthy. Two hxmophiliac brothers 


had died in infancy, but a sister was living and healthy. 
The synovitis caused by the hæmorrbhages had been 
prevented from resolution by their frequent recurrence. 
The effect of applying pressure would be observed and 
recorded.—Dr. C. A. Elsberg recurred to the case re- 
ported by him at the meeting of the section beld on 
Oct. 20th, 1899. A boy, aged two years, one of a family 
in which the male children of healthy mothers bad been 
bemophiliac, had hemorrhage into the knee and three or 
four weeks later similar hemorrhages in three of the finger- 
joints. An elastic knee-cap had been applied and the child 
was fed on gelatin for a while on a theoretical rather than 
on any other basis. The patient was seen once a month and 
the blood in the knee was gradually absorbed, leaving the 
joint in a practically normal condition. He would continue 
to wear the knee-cap, removing it only at night. There had 
been repeated hemorrhages under the skin but no return of 
bleeding into a joint.—Dr. H. S. Stokes said that bæmo- 
philia was generally transmitted through the mother to her 
male offspring, the daughters, like their mother, showing no 
sign of the condition, although their male children were 
almost certain to be hzmophiliac. The recurrence of 
swelling of the joint did not necessarily indicate another 
hemorrbage. A subacute or chronic synovitis was set up by 
the extravasation and more or less imperfect absorption. 
After a hemorrhage treatment should be prolonged to pro- 
mote and terminate absorption. The general treatment 
should receive attention, and rest, immobilisation, pressure, 
strapping, and counter-irritation should constitute the local 
treatment.—Dr. Hibbs said that, if done, strapping would 
have to be continued indefinitely, as the knees in his 
cases were swollen all the time. The effect of one 
bæmorrhage did not disappear before the occurrence of 
another. 


HARVEIAN Socrety oF Lonpon.—A meeting of 
this society was held on May 3rd, the President, Dr. 
W. H. Lamb, being in the chair.—Mr. J. D. Malcolm read a 
paper on the Selection of Cases for Abdominal Section.—In 
the discussion that followed Mr. Alban Doran said that he 
considered that the reports of bad cases were far more 
reliable and more instructive tban statistical tables of 
triumphs in abdominal surgery. Exploratory incisions for 
what proved to be irremoveable malignant disease were 
dangerous unless the surgeon trusted to his eyes and kept 
his fingers as much as possible off the affected structures. 
When a malignant tamour was removeable, the separation of 
intestinal and parietal adhesions in itself involved peril, for 
a raw surface bearing a trace of malignant tissue was often 
the starting point of general infection. In cases of acute 
torsion of the ovarian pedicle immediate operation seemed 
to be the safer course, as Wiltshire and Tait’s well-known 
cases testified. He himself had recently operated where there 
was bilateral torsion, removing a pair of dermoid cysts. Had 
he delayed extensive adhesions would have formed, a special 
source of danger in operating on cysts with greasy contents.— 
Mr. Butler-Smythe thought that exploratory incisions might 
be more frequently employed in doubtful cases. So long as 
the operator confined himself to a small incision little harm 
would be done to the patient, whilst the diagnosis would be 
made almost to a certainty. On the other hand, if the 
surgeon opened the abdomen, broke down adhesions, 
handled the abdominal and pelvic contents, and in the end 
failed to remove the cause of trouble, then the patient's life 
was placed in jeopardy. He (Mr. Batler-Smythe) wished to 
emphasise the fact that exploratory incisions and exploratory 
operations were two very different affairs, the former being 
almost harmless, the latter decidedly serious. He was much 
interested in the case mentioned by Mr. Malcolm in which a 
patient wbo had a malignant ovarian tumour died after 
simple tapping from heart failure. Three somewhat similar 
cases were known to him. One occurred in his own practice 
after removal of a sarcomatous ovarian tumour; the other in 
the practices of two well-known operators. Curiously enough 
in all four cases no post-mortem examinations could be 
obtained, but so far as could be judged by the symptoms 
noted in each case the fatal termination was undoubtedly 
due to heart failure, the attacks coming on suddenly when 
the patients were fairly on the way to convalescence. These 
cases led Mr. Butler-Smythe to believe that the malignant 
condition had more to do with such deaths than was 
imagined. Mr. Malcolm’s paper was an example that might 
well be followed by other surgeons with benefit to their 
patients and to themselves. 
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Wrest LONDON Merpico-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETT.— 
A meeting of this society was held on May 4th, Dr. J. B. 
Ball, President, being in the cbair.— The sub-committee 
appointed by the society on April 6th, 1900, to consider and 

on the necessity of the Notification of Purulent 
thalmia in Infants, presented a report containing the 
following recommendations: 

1. Should any midwife having charge of an infant notice that one 
or both eyes of such infant are inflamed, reddened, or bave any dis- 
charge therefrom, at any time within two weeks after its birth, it shall 
bethe duty of such midwife so having charge of such infant to report 
the fact in writing within six bours to the medical officer of health for 
the parish or municipality, and summon a qualified practitioner of 
medicine or take the necessary steps to obtain the attendance of the dis- 
trict medical officer. Any failure to comply with these instructions 
n by a suitable penalty. 

2 That the promoters of the Midwives Bill be invited to receive a 
deputation from the society for the purpose of laying the above 
resolution before them and explaining the facta by which it can be 
su 
The report was unanimously adopted and the members 
of the sub-committee were requested by the society to 
form a deputation to lay the above recommendations 
before the promoters of the Midwives Bill.—Dr. Barry 
Blacker then read a paper on Treatment by Ultra Violet 
hays, and gave a demonstration on the use of Finsen’s 
apparatus for concentrating the rays from an arc 
lamp on to the diseased area of skin. He also showed a 
child on whose face a small patch of lupus was under treat- 
ment; the skin surrounding the diseased area exhibited in a 
marked manner the bronzing effect of the rays.—Remarks 
were made and questions were asked by the President, 
Mr. George Pernet, and Dr. F. H. Low.—Dr. Blacker 
replied.—Dr. Leonard Dobson read notes of two cases, in one 
of which three needles were removed from the breast of a 
patient suffering from hysteria. The other was a case of im- 
pacted fracture of the neck of the femur in a patient, aged 
25 years, who was suffering from the result of infantile 
paralysis of the same leg. Excellent Roentgen ray photo- 
graphs of both cases were shown by Dr. Dobson to illustrate 
his paper.— Remarks were made and other similar cases were 
recounted by Mr. Brindley James, Dr. C. W. Chapman, and 
Mr. George Pernet. 


ZESCULAPIAN Society oF Lonpon.—A meeting 
of this society was held on May 4th, the President, Mr. A. W. 
Galloway, being in the chair.—Dr. D. W. Aitken read a 
paper on the Treatment of Palmonary Tuberculosis, with 
1 88 reference to the Open-air Method. His experience 

the open - air method was gained under Dr. Brehmer at his 
farm at Göbersdorf. There drugs were unknown except 
morphine, which was used in cases of bæmorrhage, and their 
place was taken by a severe regularity of living during 
summer and winter in the open air, the encouragement of 
exercise, the taking of wine and food, careful sanitation, the 
use of a Leiter’s coil to reduce pyrexia, and the moistening 
of the inhaled air by an automatic spray. From his expe- 
rience, he said, to talk of the open-air treatment as a method 
curative in itself was merely to air a fad. Beyond this single 
hygienic practice much was needed ; every peccant detail 
should be combated energetically and unflaggingly. 


Lunatic ASYLUM FOR CaRpDIFF.—At a meeting of 
the Cardiff Asylams Committee held on May 7th it was 
decided to erect an asylum at Whitchurch to accommodate 
1250 patients. It was resolved that provision should at first 
be made for 800 cases, leaving 450 to be provided for at a 
later period. | 


French HosprraL AND Dispensary. — The 
thirty-seoond annual dinner in aid of the funds of this insti- 
tution place took on Saturday evening, May 12th, at the Hotel 
Cecil; the French Ambassador, M. Paul Cambon, was in the 
chair, and he was supported by the Lord Mayor and sheriffs of 
London and by many members of the corps diplomatique. In 
proposing the toast of the evening the chairman mentioned 
that the hospital was on a sound financial basis, although 
the opening of the convalescent home at Brighton had left 
a debt amounting to £3000. Sir William Mac Cormac, 
who was received with great enthusiasm, referred to the 
excellence of the arrangements for treating the sick and 
wounded at the seat of war and expressed regret that 
medical men had not been delegated by the various Govern- 
ments to study the system, thereby losing an opportunity 
of acquiring valuable professional and scientific experience. 
He was cheered to the echo and was acclaimed ‘‘a jolly 
good fellow” by the company to the usual tune. 


Vebiews und Hotices of Books. 


The Grammar of Science. By KARL PEARSON, M.A., F. R. S. 
Second edition. London: Adam and Charles Black. 
1900. Pp. xviii.— 548. Price 7s. 6d. 


READERS of Mr. Pearson's book will do well to begin with 
the tenth chapter, in which and the following chapter they 
will find a very notable contribution to the discussion of the 
evolution theory. Perhaps the greatest difficulty which the 
student of living forms has to encounter is the lack of an 
instrument by means of which he may conduct his researches. 
Evolution works so slowly that observation without the aid 
of some instrument to quicken the power of discernment 
and give accuracy to the observer’s readings of his facts is 
limited to a very few phenomena and seems to be 
separated by an impassable gulf from the vast bulk of 
the facts which await investigation. The biologist, in view 
of the overwhelming mass of subtle changes by which 
variation does take place in living forms, feels, if he has 
nothing but his natural history to fall back upon, like a 
bacteriologist without a microscope or an astronomer without 


a glass. The materials are to band in boundless profusion | 


but indefinite and nondescript, irreducible to form and 
measure, and consequently incapable of being classified and 
presented in a scientific shape. It is the formidable problem 
thus brought to light which Mr. Pearson has attacked 
with equal courage and success. In the two chapters which 
we have particularised he works out a method of apply- 
ing a statistical analysis to some of the most abstruse 
problems of life, and by means of very bappily- 
chosen illustrations he exhibits the power of his new organon 
with startling euccess. Thus by an examination very easily 
conducted, although in principle extremely subtle, of 
the venation of the leaves of two beech trees he is able to 
establish individual characters which not only distinguish 
the two specimens, but admit of precise numerical definition 
(p. 383), and similarly by the examination of a sufficient. 
number of poppy heads he has succeeded in discriminating 
by unmistakeable characters the poppies that grow at the 
foot of the Chiltern Hills from those which grow on their 
summits (p. 387). Nor are these examples mere chance 
successes. The method by which they are compassed is 
of practically unlimited application, and Mr. Pearson has 
with admirable skill and thoroughness elaborated it in a 
general form in which it can be applied to materials the 
most dissimilar. It is clear that by the aid of this most. 
beautiful instrument of research the study of biology will 
enter upon a new career; it is impossible to predict at what 
point the new development will find its limits. What is 
certain is that in this invention or discovery, call it which 
you will, lies the promise of a great and probably a very 
rapid extension of our knowledge. 

It is not possible iu this notice to do more in the way of 
outlining Mr. Pearson’s method than to state that it ‘consists, 
speaking broadly, in reducing the statistics of any given 
body of phenomena to & systematic form which he calls an 
“array.” For example, he examines 26 leaves from a give 
beech tree and finds that they can be arranged in six classes 
according to the numbers of their veins as follows :— 


Number ot veins in the leaf ... | 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 


19 

Number of leaves In each class 1 4 7 | 9 | 4 1 
— ——— — . ü — 
A similar group of leaves from another tree yields the 


following classification :— 


Number of veins in the leaf ... .. 


Number of leaves in each class... .. 
Nae cg a Se 
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Each of these tables exhibits an array,“ and each array is, 
as we understand, typical of the growth of its tree (p. 382). 
The subtlety of this method of discrimination will at once 
be obvious. 

But it is not in subtlety and descriptive power alone that 
this method excels, it is also a true analysis and lays bare 
the essential and recondite physical facts underlying the 
phenomena with which it deals. Readers who recall their 
algebra will observe in the above numbers and their arrange- 
ment an unmistakeable resemblance to the functional“ 
forms of certain very familiar binomial expressions, and 
such as have retained any acquaintance with the higher 
mathematics will recognise at once that Mr. Pearson’s 
materials are being steered into the route along which the 
physical sciences have carried their priceless cargoes into 
port. The author is, perhaps, a little exuberant, but scarcely 
extravagant, when he suggests (p. 500) that the readers who 
take the trouble to master these two chapters will arise 
from their perusal with the conviction that biology is almost 
as exact as avy branch of physical science.” 

These two chapters contain what is incomparably the 
most valuable part of Mr. Pearson’s work, but they do not 
explain the title of the book, which is directed rather to 
the more speculative doctrine that forms the subject matter 
of the remaining chapters. In these remaining chapters 
Mc. Pearson discusses transcendental matters such as Cause 
and Effect, Space and Time, Matter, the Laws of Motion, 
and the like. An author of Mr. Pearson's rank ought not 
to have been led into the unpolished acerbity of the footnote 
on page 16, which asserts that although the word meta- 
physician” cannot be satisfactorily defined it is used in this 
book to denote ‘‘a class of writers of whom well-known 
examples are Kant in bis later uncritical period and the 
post-Kantians (notably Hegel and Schopenhauer) and their 
numerous English disciples who explain the universal 
without having even an elementary knowledge of physical 
ecience.” We think this part of Mr. Pearson’s work 
is wanting in vigour and discerament. We take his 
definition of cause by way of example (p. 130). When- 
ever,” says Mr. Pearson, ‘‘a sequence of perceptions 
D, E, F, G is invariably preceded by the perception O, 
or the perceptions C, D, E, F, G, always occur in this 
order, that is, form a routine of experience, O is said to 
be a cause of D, E, F, and G, which are then described 
as its effects.“ And again: ‘‘ Causation, says John 
Stuart Mill, is uniform antecedence and this definition is 
perfectly in accord with the scientific concept” (i.e., with 
t cause ” as scientifically understood). It would be difficult 
to imagine a definition faultier than this. For in truth mere 
antecedence in time or the order of perception, which is what 
Mr. Pearson means—and not antecedence in the order of 
thought—does not in any sense correspond to the idea of a 
cause. The radial pulse is observed thousands of times every 
day in thousands of patients and never was there a radial 
pulse taken yet but it was immediately preceded in the 
order of perception by heart sounds. No antecedence could 
be more uniform, no routine of experience more invariable. 
Yet who ever imagined that the heart’s murmur was the 
cause of the radial pulse? In fact, antecedence in point of 
time is incompatible with the true and intimate relation of 
cause and effect between two phenomena. If one precedes 
another it may be a causa sine qua non but cannot con- 
ceivably be a causa causans. The reasoner may say to 
himself, If I see a bicyclist in motion I may observe 
twa concurrent motions—a motion of translation by which 
the bicyclist and his machine travel bodily over the 
ground and a motion of rotation by which the wheels 
turn about their axes without moving away from them, 
and I know that one of these motions is the cause of 
the other, but no consideration, however refined, of their 
erder in time will enlighten me as to which is which. If 
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the bicyclist is going up hill I conclude that the motion of 
rotation is the cause, the motion of translation the effect ; 
if he is coming down I invert the relationship, but in either 
case I know full well that cause and effect must begin and 
end together. Antecedence in the routine of experience is 
here inconceivable. 

We have instanced in this specimen what seems to us 
a fair sample of the bulk of this division of the work. 
We hope that at some future date the author will give us 
bis analytical theory in a more fully elaborated form and 
winnowed from the transcendental ‘‘ grammar” which is 
linked with it in ill-assorted marriage between the covers 
of this book. 


A Manual of Zoology. By the late T. JEFFERY PARKER, 
D. Sc., F. R. S., and WILLIAM A. HASWELL, M. A., 
D. Sc., F. R. S. London: Macmillan and Co. 1899. Pp. 550. 
Price 10s. 6d. 

ROME time ago we had the pleasure of reviewing the Text- 
book of Zoology by the authors of this work and many of the 
remarks which we made on that occasion apply equally to 
the present. The great diminution of size betwoen the text- 
book and the manual is obtained not by condensing and 
epitomising information but by leaving out altogether 
certain classes of animals, by omitting all descriptions of 
extinct groups, and by dealing only very briefly with embry- 
ology. The result is that the greater part of the space is 
devoted to the more familiar representatives of the large 
Phyla of the Animal Kingdom. The arrangement adopted is 
to take one or more animals of each group as types and to 
describe them in some detail, accompanying the descrip- 
tion with plentiful illustrations and diagrams. Other 
animals not so common or so characteristic are treated 
more cursorily or are merely mentioned. To the medical 
student the book will prove a distinct boon and we 
think will supply a want, since it contains good descrip- 
tions of the types mentioned in the synopses of almost 
every examining board in Elementary Biology. 

There is no intention on the part of the authors that the 
book should replace laboratory work, but it is undoubtedly 
an assistance to a teacher that his students should bave a 
reliable handbook in which they can read up their types 
before dissecting them. There are 300 illustrations and 
diagrams, most of them reproduced from the authors’ text- 
book ; they are of the greatest assistance to anyone reading 
about an animal which he has not yet examined. If they 
bave a fault it is that of giving the impression that the parts 
of an animal have a clearness and definition which will often 
be looked for in vain in the laboratory. The style is 
perfectly satisfactory; simple terms are used whenever 
possible, and there is remarkably little small print. At the 
end of the book is a useful index. 

The work seems quite to serve the purposes for which it 
was intended, and it is likely to become popular among 
students. 


Leçons de Clinique Médicale. (Lectures on Clinical Medi- 
cine.) Par M. LE Dr. VIRES. Six plates. Montpellier: 
Coulet et Fils. Paris: Masson et Cie. 1900. Imp. 8vo, 
pp. 245. 

IN a series of 12 clinical lectures Dr. Vires deals with the 
subjects of Graves’s disease, facial paralysie, paralysis 
agitans, syphilitic myelopathies, myxcedema, and gastric 
crises. In each instance the lecture is illustrated by clinical 
cases. Graves’s disease is very fully described, including 
its history and pathology. In one of the author's cases of 
otherwise typical Graves’s disease the enlargement of the 
thyroid gland was limited to one side. Dr. Vires accepts the 
thyroid origin of the disease, but adds that we are ignorant 
of the nature and mechanism of the thyroid lesion. The 
treatment is very fully given, except perhaps the electrical 
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treatment. The author would account for the diverse | are original. We can confidently recommend this book to 


opinions upon the action of thyroid feeding in Graves's 
disease by recognising two periods in the disease—one of 
hyper- and the other of hypo-thyroidisation. The various 
surgical procedures recommended and carried out are men- 
tioned, but nothing is added to the present state of the 
controversy in respect to the ultimate value of operative 
treatment. Dr. Vires himself appears to look upon these 
procedures as of doubtful expediency. 

Under peripheral facial paralysis the differential diagnosis 
between the various forms of facial paralysis is discussed at 
length. In the lectures on Parkinson's disease the disturb- 
ance of equilibration receives a good deal of attention, 
whereas the paresis so frequently noted is but little em- 
phasised. The few lines given to the treatment are unfortu- 
nately, perhaps, strictly in proportion to the little that can 
be done at any rate for the severer cases. The lectures on 
syphilitic myelopathies are interesting but the views put 
forward by the author are somewhat too dogmatic; thus he 
tells us that syphilis is found in 50 per cent. of affections of 
the spinal cord even if tabes and congenital syphilis are 
excluded. The morbid anatomy as given here cannot be 
said to support that view, for of the six morbid processes 
referred to only one (gumma formation) can be stated to 
be definitely syphilitic. Erb's syphilitic spinal paralysis is 
not looked upon by the author as a distinct morbid entity. 
The account of myxcedema in Lecture X. is short but 
interesting. Io his excellent description of gastric crises 
Dr. Vires says that these crises represent a syndroma 
which occurs not only in various affections of thé nervous 
system but also in lesions of the stomach. This represents 
rather a wider view of the subject than is usually taken. 
The book closes with an interesting chapter on Morbid 
Antagonism by Dr. Salager. Notwithstanding that there 
may be some ground for differences of opinion in regard to 
some of the author’s views yet these lectures provide some 
very instructive reading and are written in a fluent and 
taking style. 


4 Book of Whales. By F. E. BEDDARD, M.A., F.R.S. 
With 40 Illustrations. London: John Murray. 1900. 
Pp. 320. Price 4s. 6d. net. | 
THIS book is one of the Progressive Science Series of 

which Mr. Beddard is editor, and forms a good type of the 

kind of work which the series is intended to place before the 
public. In pronouncing judgment it is important to bear in 
mind that the author’s intention was to give in a compara- 
tively small compass a general account of this group of 
mammals with a selection of the literature which relates to 
the group, and at the same time to steer a course between 
too much exposition of technical facts and a too popular 
account of whales. Technical details there are in some 
abundance, but they are carefully explained and so con- 
trasted with similar arrangements in other animals that the 
work never becomes dry or tiresome to a reader who is no 
specialist on the subject of whales; indeed, it could hardly 

fail to interest any educated person whether he had made a 

study of natural science or not. 

There are 12 chapters in the book, of which the first five 
treat of whales in general, while the last seven are devoted 
toa systematic description of the different forms. Perhaps 
one of the most interesting chapters in the whole work is 
that on the hunting of whales, with its quaint quotations 
from early records of the subject, but all the earlier part 
of the book is interesting and suggestive. The later chapters 
will be of less interest to the general reader and at times 
do not aim at being more than a mere catalogue, but they 
bring the classification of the orders well up to date and 
will be of special value to many by the careful way in which 
the namerous synonyms have been sorted out. The value of 
the work is increased by the illustrations, many of which 


anyone wanting an up-to-date account of the external appear- 
ance of whales, together with an introduction to their 
internal anatomy and their position in the animal kingdom. 


LIBRARY TABLE. 


Aids to Pharmacy. By A. OAMPBELL STARK. London: 
Baillière, Tindall, and Cox. Pp. 170. Price 2s. 64.—‘* Aids 
to Pharmacy is one of the Student's Aids” series and is 
written as a guide for students presenting themselves for the 
examination in pharmacy of the Conjoint Board. A syllabus 
of the examination is bound up with the book. Any student 
who masters Mr. Stark's information should have no diff- 
culty in satisfying most boards of examiners. 


The Experiment of Dr. Nevill. By EMERIC HULME 
BEAMAN. London: John Long. 1900. Pp. 317. Price 6s.— 
Wilfrid Carsdale receives a severe injury to the brain from 
an accident in the hunting field. He recovers with com- 
plete loss of memory. Dr. Nevill, to bring back the memory, 
replaces the injured part of Carsdale’s brain by a portion 
taken from the brain of a murderer. Carsdale recovers, not 
his own memory, but that of the murderer, and, sad to say, not 
only his memory, but also his tastes, which included burglary, 
a housekeeper, and playing the violin. A second operation 
not only removes these acquired variations but also in some 
way gives back Oarsdale his own proper memory and tastes. 
The book will do well enough to while away half an hour 
but bears evidence of being somewhat carelessly written, 
and the physiological and surgical absurdities spoil it for 
the medical reader. Mr. Beaman upon two occasions— 
namely, pages 159 and 279—confuses Frankenstein with his 
monster, and shows, also, that he has not mastered the 
principles upon which titled persons are addressed or sign 
their letters. 


Analptical Records 


FROM 


THE LANCET LABORATORY. 


TABLOIDS QUININE HYDROB OMIDE. 

(BURROUGHS, WELLCOME AND Co., SNOW-HILL-BUILDINGS, Lonpoy, E. C.) 

THE association of bromine with quinine appears to 
modify the action of the alkaloid in the one respect that 
when administered in the form of hydrobromide the distress- 
ing effects kncwn as cinchonism are not produced. Doubt- 
less the presence of the bromine radicle serves as a seda- 
tive. Tabloids are prepared containing three and five grains 
respectively of the pure salt. It would be interesting to 
know the pharmacology of the naturally occurring salts of 
the alkaloids and to note the different effects which these 
produce in contrast with the administration of the artificially 
prepared salts, such as the chlorides and sulphates. 


VIBIF FLUID BEEF. 


(THE GRAPE VINEGAR Co., LIMITED, CROWN BREWERY, PETERBORO- 
ROAD, FULHAM, LONDON, S. W.) 


The proximate analysis of this preparation was as follows: 
moisture, 37:04 per cent.; mineral salts, 15:81 per cent.; 
organic solids, 47:15 per cent. The total albuminoid matters, 
based on the amount of nitrogen and employing the factor 
6:25, amounted to 21°68 per cent., but only two parts of this 
were precipitated by bromine water, a result which would 
tend to show that the preparation contains a small proportion 
of nitrogen substances derived from albumin. It contained 
some insoluble matter, of which 150 per cent. was 
coagulated albumin, the rest consisting of starch granules. 
It is stated that Vibif is made from prime ox beef and the 
choicest garden-grown vegetables.” The preparation has a 
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pleasant flavour and doubtless possesses nutrient value, but 
it would be more satisfactory if it contained a richer propor- 
tion of soluble proteid. As itis, the nitrogen occurs mostly 
in the form of extractive principles which, however, exercise 
a favourable influence on the processes of nutrition. 


CLARENCE FRUIT JUICE CRYSTALS. 
(SAMUEL ILES, 136, VICTORIA-STREET, BRISTOL.) 

We have examined these ‘‘crystals” and find that the 
constituents are without objection. Dissolved in water in 
suitable proportion they yield a refreshing acid drink. We 
searched carefully for metallic impurity, and especially lead, 
but found no evidence of such contamination. The crystals 
give a yellow opalescent fluid resembling lemon water, 
having a pronounced flavour and odour of the aromatic oil of 


lemon. 
MERCUROL, 


(PARKE, Davis, AND Co., 111, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, LONDON, E.C.) 

Mercurol is a proteid compound of mercury. We found it 
to be a dull, yellowish, heavy powder, soluble in warm water, 
which with albuminous substances yielded no coagulum. It 
is thus a diffusible compound of mercury and by reason of 
its peculiar constitution it is penetrating. It is, in fact, a 
nucleide of mercury. The solution readily deposits mercury 
on copper when warmed with a little hydrochloric acid. On 
ignition it gives off fumes characteristic of albuminoid sub- 
stances burning. As a germicide it appears to have been 
used with success in cases of chronic conjunctivitis and 
other morbid conditions of the eye. It has been used also 
in the form of ointment, in which it presents distinct advan- 
tages over the ordinary yellow oxide. 


CHAMPAGNE CIDER. 

(F. BAGGER, 3 AND 4, GREAT WINCHESTER-STREET, Loxpon, E.C.) 

The results of analysis of this sparkling beverage were as 
follows: alcohol, by weight 2 88 per cent., by volume 3°55 
per cent., equal to proof spirit 6 22 per cent; sugar, 3-80 
per cent.; extractives, 7°70 per cent.; mineral matter, 0:23 
per cent.; fixed acidity calculated as malic acid, 0°56 per 
cent.; and volatile acidity calculated as acetic acid, 0-07 per 
cent. The cider was in good sound condition and free from 
added preservatives. A noteworthy feature of the analysis 
is the low alcoholic strength. It is less than that of the 
lightest lager beer. As may be judged from the above 
figures the beverage is somewhat sweet but it possesses 
unmistakeably the peculiarly pleasant flavour and aroma of 
the fresh and sound apple. Cider in the satisfactory con- 
dition of this specimen is a wholesome beverage. 


HYRGOLUM. 


(BURGOYNE, BURBIDGES AND Co., 12 AND 16, COLEMAN-STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C.) 


Hyrgolum is described as a colloidal allotropic form of 
mercury. On examination we found that it consisted of 
somewhat heavy black metallic grains, which with water 
yielded a clay-coloured and apparently dichroic solution. 
On passing this liquid through a filter paper it still presented 
a dichroic appearance seemingly turbid but not so in reality 
On heating Hyrgolum an abundance of ammonia gas is 
evolved. The preparation is a very interesting substance 
owing to its particular property of solubility and being non- 
caustic and non-irritating it has been suggested as an anti- 
syphilitic remedy applied in the form of an ointment con- 
taining 10 per cent. of the mercuric nucleide. It is said, 
also, to be without the toxic ‘‘ by-effects ” of ordinary soluble 


mercurial salts. 
SACRETTE SUGAR. 


(THE WESTBURN SUGAR REFINERIES, LIMITED, GREENOCK.) 
Honey sometimes occurs in a semi-solid condition, and this 
preparation presents just that appearance. This is an advan- 
tage which it possesses over golden syrup, for which it is 
offered as a substitute. According to our analysis it consists 
of perfectly pure sugar, of which about one-third is cane 


sugar and two-thirds inverted sugar. The actual results 
of analysis were as follows: moisture, 18°33 per cent.; 
mineral matter, 1 76 per cent.; cane sugar, 22 37 per cent.; 
inverted sugar, 57°54 per cent. It is an excellent and 
wholesome article of food, serving in particular as a sub- 
stitute for golden syrups which are often the subject of 
adulteration. In Sacrette sugar we could find no objection- 
able constituent either in the form of ‘‘ substitutes” or 
impurity. 
LAGRIMA. 
(F. NEWBERY AND Sons, CHARTERHOUSE-SQUARE,,E.C.) 

The analysis of this wine was as follows: alcohol by 
weight 13:92 per cent., by volume 17:17 per cent., equal 
to proof spirit 30 09 per cent.; extractives 19°65 per cent.; 
sugar, 9°26 per cent.; mineral matter, 0°37 per cent.; 
acidity reckoned as acetic acid, 0°168 per cent.; fixed acids 
reckoned as tartaric acid, 0'30 per cent. The wine is 
intended for sacramental purposes. Broadly it shows a com- 
position resembling that of port wine. It is somewhat sweet 
to the taste but possesses a good vinous character with a 
satisfactory taste and aroma. It is free from preservatives. 
It is, we believe, a pure and unsophisticated wine of Spanish 
origin. 


Reo Inbentions. 


INVALID BEDSTEAD WITH LIFTING 
ARRANGEMENT. 

WE have had submitted to us a working model of the 
“lit asepto-mécanique à transformations” manufactured 
by the Société Anonyme de St. Jean (Ancienne Maison Billon) 
of Geneva. The bottom of the bedstead, supporting the 
mattress, consists of horizontally placed coiled wire springs. 
Any description of mattress may be used. The special feature 


of the bedstead is a light frame which rests on the mattress 
and which can be raised when required by means of 
metallic cords attached to its four corners and carried over 
pulleys at the head of each of the four posts of the bed. The 


— — — —ĩ— * 


raising of the patient, in order that the bed may be made, or 
for any other purpose, is effected with the utmost ease by 
turning the winch handle shown in the illustration. The 
frame is capable of adjustments which permit the patient to 
assume either the completely recumbent or the semi- 
recumbent position. The lower or principal frame of tbe 
bedstead is jointed in the middle where the intermediate pair 
of feet are shown, an arrangement which permits it to be 
folded into a comparatively small space for transport. A 
bedstead of this class is undoubtedly well suited for use by 
helpless and unwieldy patients, especially when the evacua- 
tions are not under control. The frame already referred to 
is crossed by bands of webbing which can be easily 
detached for cleansing. 
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THE LANCET. 


LONDON: SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1900. 


THE approaching meeting of the General Medical Council 
willbe a busy one and may also be protracted. We have 
been accustomed of late years to long sessions of the Council 
and unless some changes in procedure or temper take place 
there is too much reason to fear that they will become longer 
still. Of all such changes this is the most necessary—to 
get rid of certain questions which annually and even twice 
yearly recur for consideration and which apparently so 
exhaust the Council that they are dismissed by the easy 
process of adjournment instead of by brave decision. When 
each session comes it brings its own new questions, but 
members instead of being free to turn to these with 
zest find themselves confronted with the old questions 
which are just as difficult as when they were 
adjourned, and which have also lost some of their 
interest from a debating point of view. The Midwives 
Bill question is not, we may say, a case in point. 
In every recent session there has been a debate on this 
subject; and a debate upon it is expected by the profession 
at the approaching meeting. It may be useless for the 
Council to re-discuss the matter at large, but it cannot 
well refuse to consider how far the Bill now before Par- 
liament fulfils the conditions on which its own support to 
such legislation was given. And it cannot be too firm in 
making clear to the Government that any tampering with 
the points which the Council in conclave has considered 
essential to the right working of the Bill from a medical 
point of view would render legislation useless as it would 
leave it without justification. But surely the Council can 
take up this position as a body without wasting time over 
debating. 

A matter that has been before the Council on and off 
for several years is the recognition of foreign practi- 
tioners by our own laws and the recognition of our own 
registered practitioners in continental countries. In the 
year 1892 this question came to the front in consequence 
of the action of certain foreign countries in imposing 
restrictions 
practise abroad even among their own countrymen. At 
almost every recent meeting the question has been raised, 
generally by representations from British registered practi- 
tioners practising abroad or by communications from 
ambassadors of foreign courts addressing our Foreign 
Secretary, who in his turn seeks advice from the General 
Medical Council. Hitherto the General Medical Council has 
temporised. It has sought information from its own lawyers 
or referred the essential points back to the Foreign 
Office There should be little doubt that at its meeting 
next week the Council will have all the information it can 
reasonably require for the formation of its own jadgment 
and for the help and guidance of the Government. 


on the right of British practitioners to 


The Oouncil at its last meeting resolved to seek 
information from the Privy Council as to the inten- 
tion of the Italian Government to restrict the action of 
British practitioners in Italy. This information will doubt- 
less be forthcoming, and it may serve to stimulate the 
General Medical Council to a final expression of opinion, 
for the Privy Council has as much to do with this question 
as the General Medical Council, which it can overrule and 
even order to recognise foreign diplomas. 

The report of a committee of the General Medical Council 
to consider a letter from the Society of Apothecaries of 
London on the right of Licentiates of the society to use 
the titles of physician and surgeon will be looked for with 
interest, especially as certain distinguished lawyers are at 
variance with the judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
upon the matter. The question can scarcely remain as it is. 
One way of dealing with it would be for the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England to take the Society of Apothecaries into their 
educational conjunction, but if the Colleges do not see 
their way to doing this the General Medical Council can 
bring no pressure to bear upon them. The difference of 
opinion between the General Medical Council and the 
English Royal Colleges with regard to the recognition of 
science teaching in non-medical institutions has not yet 
been finally disposed of, and it will be well if Sir WILLIAM 
TUENER can report that since the last session the Colleges 
are prepared in some degree to accept the Council’s views. 

The preliminary education of medical students and the 
way in which it can best be raised will come up again, 
we suppose, for consideration. This is one of the questions 
that was the subject of a special report by experts at 
the last meeting. The Oouncil was so dissatisfied with the 
inability of the experts to advise any material addition to 
the stringency of the standard of the preliminary exami- 
nations that it passed a resolution asking for more informa- 
tion from the experts in justification of their views. This 
will probably be afforded, and we may see the ingenuity 
of the Council exercised in attempting to raise the standard 
without curtailing the supply of medical students; for we 
may be sure that the Oouncil will not desire to see fewer 
medical students, though the mass of the profession thin 
that many economic problems would be solved by the entry 
of fewer young men into their overcrowded ranks. 

Of other subjects, old and new, requiring the attention of 
the Council we may mention penal cases; the report of the 
President in respect of amendments of the penal clauses of 
the Medical Act; and the financial position of the Council 
and of its several branches. We fear the Council is in for 
a long session and we trust that members wil! not waste its 
time with idle and irrelevant speeches or with loquacity 
however well-intentioned, but will get to business directly 
and will as far as possible finish the subjects which they 
attack. 

— 

A DISPUTE arose last year between the dispensary medical 
officers in Ireland and the various boards of guardians in 
reference to their holidays, to which we have frequently had 
to make reference. Under the thirtieth section of the 
Local Government (Ireland) Act the Irish Local Government 
Board made the following rule (Article 28) which they 
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circulated among the dispensary committees: ‘' That each 
medical officer shall be allowed an annual vacation not 
exceeding four weeks, and the guardians shall pay to the 
medical practitioner employed temporarily to discharge the 
duties of the medical officer for that period such reasonable 
remuneration for his services as the Local Government Board 
shall approve or direct.” The wording of this rule led to 
constant wrangling as to two points—(1) the duration of the 
holiday, and (2) the amount of remuneration to be paid to 
the locum-tenent. The medical officers contended that they 
were entitled to four weeks at least, and were supported in 
this view by the Irish Local Government Board ; while, on the 
other hand, the guardians said that the rule meant thata 
„period of four weeks was not to be exceeded, but that they 
who appointed the dispensary medical officers had a right to 
curtail this period—say by two weeks. As to the remunera- 
tion of the locum-tenents, men could not be found in many 
cases todo the work for less than three guineas per week, 
which the guardians in most cases declined to pay. The 
Belfast guardians were willing to allow a month’s holiday 
provided that their medical officers paid their own deputies, 
but only a fortnight if they—the board of guardians—had to 
find the remuneration. And other guardians were still less 
disposed to be generous, while no universal scheme could be 
put forward as long as the law remained doubtful. 

In order to get some decision on a question of considerable 
importance it was decided to put forward two test cases 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench, and judgment in these cases 
was given on May 10th and will prove a great disappoint- 
ment to Irish dispensary medical officers. In the first case 
Mr. Jə L. TORRENS applied on August 9th, 1899, to the 
Antrim guardians for three weeks’ vacation, nominating 
Dr. M. HENRY as his locum-tenent. On the same day the 
guardians passed a resolution sanctioning two weeks’ holi- 
day and it was stated they informed Dr. HENRY of this 
on August llth. This he has contradicted. The Local 
Government Board, however, approved of Mr. TORRENS 
having a vacation of three weeks and fixed the remuneration 
of his locum-tenent at two guineas weekly. Dr. HENRY 
discharged the duties for three weeks and was paid four 
guineas by the guardians for the two weeks which they had 
allowed Mr. TORRENS. Dr. HENRY brought a successful 
action against the Antrim guardians for the two guineas, 
but on an appeal before Mr. Justice GIBSON at the 
Belfast assizes that judge decided to state a case for 
the superior court. Finally, in giving judgment the Lord 
Chief Baron PALLES (with whom two other judges agreed) 
said that although the amount of money in dispute was 
small an important question was raised as to the rights 
of guardians of the poor and those of the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board. The right decision depended largely upon the 
construction to be given to the rule to which we have 
referred and which was drawn up by the Local Government 
Board. The Lord Chief Baron held that the words that 
period” clearly referred to the period allowed for the 
vacation, which was not four weeks” but not exceeding 
four weeks.” These latter words, he said, were not 
sufficient to determine the length of the vacation. It 
was plain that there must be an act which should define 
that leave. What, he asked, was the external authority 
that was to ‘‘allow”? Was it the guardians or was it 
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the Local Government Board? It seemed to him that 
a temporary medical officer during the vacation of the per- 
manent officer must be appointed by the guardians. To 
obtain his annual vacation the medical officer must submit an 
application to the guardians specifying the time for which 
he sought to be allowed a vacation and nominating a 
substitute; then there must be the consent of the guardians 
to the application, and by such consent the guardians 
allowed the vacation and appointed the temporary officer. 
The guardians, in order to make the rule legal, must have 
authority to approve or disapprove of the proposal of the 
medical officer, to determine whether the period for which 
the vacation was to extend was reasonable under the cir- 
cumstances, and lastly, whether the nominated medical 
practitioner was a person whom they desired to appoint. 
Reading the Article in that way, the Lord Chief Baron 
gave it as his opinion, and his brethren on the 
Bench concurred, that Dr. HENRY was not entitled to be 
paid the two guineas for the third week, and that Mr. 
TORRENS was not entitled to the third week’s vacation. 
As to the costs, considering that Dr. HENRY had actually 
performed the duties during the week in question, that 
he did so under the sanction of the Local Government 
Board, and as the case, in fact, involved a contest between 
two public bodies (the guardians and the Local Government 
Board), the court decided that each party should bear their 
own costs in that case. 

In the second test case—DILWORTH v. the Fermoy 
Guardians—the plaintiff claimed four guineas salary per 
week for his locum-tenent, and absented himself for a month 
on the ground that that was the period to which he was 
eutitled as a vacation. Tbe guardians proposed to pay the 
salary of a locum-tenent at three guineas a week for two 
weeks only. Plaintiff claimed £30, which the defendants 
paid into court and counter-claimed for six guineas, being 
two weeks’ salary to Mr. J. ROCHE as locum-tenent for Dr. 
T. DILWORTH. The Lord Chief Baron made the same rule as 
in Dr. HENRY'S case and the court entered judgment for 
the defendants upon their counter-claim for six guineas, 
each party to pay their own costs. The decision 
in these test cases must be, as we have said, a 
great disappointment to the dispensary medical officers, 
who are among the hardest worked and worst paid 
medical men in Ireland. And it isa distinct slight to the 
legal judgment of the Irish Local Government Board, but we 
doubt whether any attempt will be made to raise the ques- 
tion again. Chief Baron PALLES is by universal consent one 
of the ablest judges on the Bench, and his confrères, Mr. 
Justice JOHNSON and Mr. Justice BOYD, concurred entirely 
in his judgments. It was clearly fair, by the way, not to 
make the losing parties pay their costs, for they were 
acting upon the interpretation put upon their orders by 
the Irish Local Government Board, and the real parties to 
the suit were that Board and the guardians of Antrim and 
Fermoy respectively. 

— — —äüä—X 

THE case of ANDERSON and FENNER v. MOELLER, upon 
which we briefly commented last week, is full of interest 
to medical practitioners, and perbaps the wonder is, 
disease and human nature being what they are, that such 
cases do not arise oftener. Disease is often capricious and 
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insubordinate ; the personal equation in it is powerful and 
very variable. The relation of the medical man to the 
patient is a delicate one, and mutual trust and forbearance 
are very generally necessary if the latter is to benefit fully 
by the ministrations of the former. To do human nature 
jastice this is the common case in medical practice. Asa 
role, practitioner and patient work together well. They give 
and take ; they treat each other generously and graciously. 
But when a carping view of medical treatment comes to 
be taken and there is necessity for the law to vindicate the 
claims of medicine the practitioner is to be congratulated 
who finds himself before a judge so capable and dis- 
criminating as the Lord Chief Justice of England. 

The case of ANDERSON and FENNER v. MOELLER is one in 
point. Mr. MOELLER, the defendant, was a clerk in a stock- 
broker's office and in receipt of an income of from £700 to 
£900 a year. The plaintiffs were two medical men in 
partnership. On April Sth of last year Mr. MOELLER 
became ill and applied for advice and treatment to Dr. 
W. M. A. ANDERSON, in whose absence he saw Mr. 
ROBERT FENNER, Dr. ANDERSON’S partner. Mr. MOELLER 
then had a temperature cf 103° F. and his right 
ankle-joint was swollen. With his own consent he was 
sent to 23, Devonsbire-street, a nursing home, and there 
was attended till June by Dr. ANDERSON. Endocarditis 
was then found to exist, and later phlebitis in the other 
leg and a clot in the femoral vein complicated the case. 
The evidence showed that the patient was nervous and 
bysterical, frequently crying, and at times even childisb,” 
as the Lord Chief Justice said. Much of this may have been 
due to the nature of the case, but some of it apparently was 
due to the nature of the patient, making him intolerant of 
suffering and fearful of the means used to alleviate it, such 
as soda baths, the hot-air bath, and the occasional adminis- 
tration of anzsthetics. In the course of a month it 
became necessary to straighten one of the legs, the 
muscles of which had become contracted. This was 
done on two occasions, on the first occasion by Dr. 
ANDERSON and on the second occasion (June 16th) by 
Mr. FENNER, who had been repeatedly requested by the 
patient to straighten his limb. On the last occasion the 
patient became most excited and objected to the use of the 
anesthetic unless Dr. (now Sir THOMAS) LAUDER BRUNTON 
were present. Dr. BRUNTON had seen the patient re- 
peatedly, but could not attend on that day. The anæs- 
thetist, however, testified to the hysterical state of the 
patient and to his refusal to have the anmsthetic, which, 
he said, would not have been necessary in the case of 
a patient of ordinary fortitude. The defendant in bis 
evidence said that on this occasion, after refusing his 
consent to the employment of anzsthetics, Mr. FENNER 
seized his leg when the pain was so great that he fainted, 
but that when he recovered the leg was tightly band- 
aged and in great pain. The next day Mr. FENNEBR called 
and said he would make the leg easier for him. He told 
Mr. FENNER that he would not see him any more and 
desired to see Dr. ANDERSON. From tbat time till 
June 20th Dr. ANDERSON attended the defendant, who 
complained of the pressure of the tight bandage. On 
June 20th Dr. ANDERSON, finding that the patient was 
prescribing antipyrin for himself, withdrew from tke 


case. Dr. EDWIN HOLLINGS saw the patient there- 
after with Sir T. LAUDER BruNTON. He found 
phlebitis of the left leg and an ulcer below the right 
knee which ‘‘might have been caused by a splint, con- 
sidering the condition of the patient.” Dr. LEWIS JONES, 
medical officer in charge of the electrical department of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, saw the patient in April of this year 
and testified to a scar and indications of wasting of the leg 
and loss of muscular power in the area of the leg supplied by 
the peroneal nerve which might last for a considerable time, 
while Mr. CHRISTOPHER HEATH and Sir THOMAS SMITH 
spoke to the necessity for straightening the limb. 

Medical men will readily understand the trouble which 
such a case as this might give, the pain in which it would 
involve such a patient, and how easily the assistance of law 
might become necessary to vindicate the position of the 
original medical attendants whose services had been with- 
drawn. Dr. ANDERSON and Mr. FENNER brought an action 
to recover £144 18s. for medical and surgical attendance on 
the defendant. The defendant retorted by pleading that the 
services of the plaintiffs were of no value or benefit to him 
owing to the plaintiffs’ negligence and want of professional 
skill and counterclaimed for damages for the alleged 
negligence. The counsel for the defendant, with the 
freedom allowed to the advocate, abused the plaintiffs, 
disparaged their diagnosis because in the description 
of it to friends it did not give bacteriological details, 
and attributed to their treatment what was mainly due to. 
the hysteria of the patient and the nature of his disease. 
This line of action on the learned counsel’s part was com- 
pletely unsuccessful. The diagnosis and the treatment were. 
easily demonstrable as being in the main entirely in the lines 
of sound medical practice. The straightening of the limb. 
was imperatively called for, was desired by the patient, 
and was justified by authorities such as Mr. HeaTH 
and Sir THOMAS SMITH. The undue tightness of 
the bandage might easily have been avoided or corrected: 
had the patient been a little more reasonable and: 
amenable to ‘the authority of his medical advisers, 
who took every means to mitigate his sufferings. And 
we may be sure that the temporury lameness that 
followed was a much less evil than tbe per- 
manent lameness which would have resulted without 
the measures taken by Dr. ANDERSON and Mr. FENNER.. 
These obvious and essential points of the case were 
thoroughly grasped by the Lord Ohief Justice, who set 
them forth in a lucid and masterly way to the jury who. 
found for the plaintiffs on the claim for 100 guineas. They 
also found for the plaintiffs on the counter-claim, adding the- 
rider to their verdict, ‘‘ We are of opinion that the plaintiffs. 
treated the defendant with all reasonable care and skill 
and we attach no blame to them whatever.” 

The one point in which the plaintiffs did not have 
all their claim conceded was in respect of the amount. 
of their fees. They were allowed 100 guineas instead of 
£144 18s. In the matter of fees the Lord Chief Justice 
was excellently sound and bis remarks should be studied 
by the medical profession. ‘‘There was no law,” he 
said, ‘‘to prevent a medical man from charging a 
fee of any amount that he liked provided that a stipula- 
tion was made with the patient beforehand. In this 
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case, however, no such agreement was made, and there- 
fore the plaintiffs were entitled only to make fair and 
reasonable charges, taking into consideration both the pro- 
fessional position of the pla‘ntiffs and the position in life of 
the defendant.” The jury reduced the fees to what they 
considered fair and reasonable upon grounds that we do 
not appreciate, but the scale of fees charged by the plaintiffs 
was perhaps a little high. It was, at any rate, higher than 
that of the general practitioner is as a rule, but they were 
acting in partnership and in the manner of general prac- 
titioners, calling in consultants frequently. We are certain, 
however, that if the defendant could have shown to his 
medical men that there were good reasons for his asking to 
have their charges reduced they would have met him in this 
respect and saved him heavy legal expenses and public 


exposure of his frailties. 
5 — — 


THE disabilities under which proviucial medical officers 
of bealth labour by virtue of the somewhat precarious 
mature of their appointments have recently attracted 
considerable attention and a Bill is now before Parliament, 
as we said last week, backed by Dr. FARQUHABRSON, 
Sir WALTER FOSTER, and others, purporting to remedy 
this state of affairs and to place the medical officer of 
health in a position in which without fear or favour he 
may be able to perform his duty to the State and receive 
at least a competence as a pension when his work is 
done. The subject is one which is naturally of intimate 
concern to the members of the public health service, but we 
are agreeably surprised to find that the medical profession 
generally is evincing a tendency to interest itself in the 
matter. From a copy of a petition which is to be presented 
to the President of the Local Government Board by the 
Hon. A. R. D. ELLIOT, M.P. for Darham City, we gather 
that 73 medical practitioners are petitioning Mr. CHAPLIN 
in these terms :— 

We, the undersigned medical practitioners, humbly petition 
‘the Local Government Board to use its best efforts to obtain 
security of tenure of office for all medical officers of health 
throughout the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Security of tenure has already been granted to 
the medical officers of health of London, and your petitioners 
feel that, without such security, an injustice is often inflicted 
on the medical officers of health of the provinces, as well as 
some limitation placed on the usefulness of the Public Health 
Acts. 

We appreciate the spirit which prompted this action on 
the part of the medical practitioners of Durham, led, we 
believe, by Dr. E. JEPSON of that city, and we trust that 
the petition may be favourably considered by Mr. CHAPLIN, 
with the limitation which we feel bound to indicate. 
It would perbaps, however, have been better had the peti- 
tion referred only to such officers as devote their whole 
time to public health work of one or another kind. This 
question must eventually be decided by the elect of the 
people in the House of Commons, and this being the case 
we have, in order to ensure as great a measure of success 
as possible, to look at the matter not solely in its pro- 
fessional aspects but also to ask how far such a general 
proposal as this is likely to prove beneficial to the 
public health and to the public health service. More- 
over, we must have regard to what has a reason- 
able prospect of passing into law, and petitions in favour 


of legislation which no Government will ever give are 
to be deprecated. The ideal which has, to our think- 
ing, to be aimed at, is that of whole-time appoint- 
ments—i.e., the creation of a public health service the 
members of which shall be specially qualified to practise 
that branch of their profession which they have elected. 
We question whether it is in the interests of this ideal that 
medical practitioners receiving perhaps the paltry salary of 
some £10 to £50 yearly shall have their offices converted 
into permanent appointments; indeed, we see in this pro- 
posal a serious obstacle to the development of whole-time 
appointments carrying salaries commensurate with the dignity 
of the office of a specially qualified medical officer of health. 
And further, we have little hesitation in expressing the 
opinion that a measure such as this would have little chance 
of success in either Chamber of the Legislature. We speak 
plainly because we are anxious for reform in the present con- 
dition of affairs and are desirous that the prospect of reform 
shall not be obscured by proposals which we fear will carry 
with them no little condemnation in tbe eyes of the 
local sanitary authorities. To ask these authorities to 
pay for the services of an officer over whom they 
will have but limited control and whom they will 
be unable to dismiss, however incompatible with his 
surroundings the officer may be, without the consent of the 
Local Government Board, is a somewhat far-reaching 
demand, and unless it is proceeded with cautiously defeat 
may be invited. The promoters of this measure would do 
well to introduce some differentiation into their scheme—to 
limit the fixity of tenure, if not to whole-time officers, at 
least to those who do not engage in private practice, and 
any future petitioners would be wise to take this line. It is, 
moreover, perhaps, desirable that before fixity of tenure is 
ensured to any officer some period of probation, say one to 
three years, should be stipulated for and that a diploma of 
public health shall be a sine quad non in all appointments 
of permanence. Some provisions such as these would, it 
seems to us, make the measure more acceptable to Parliament. 


Annotations. 


“Ne quid nimis.” 


THE LORDS AND THE LICENSING LAWS. 


A VERY sharp collision occurred on Tuesday, May 8th, 
in the House of Lords between the Bishops and the 
Prime Minister on the subject of the duty of the Govern- 
ment in connexion with the report of the Royal Com- 
mission which was appointed by the present Government 
to inquire into the operation and administration of the 
laws relating to the sale of intoxicating liquors. The 
Government only escaped a defeat by a majority of 
three. The Bishop of Winchester proposed. That it 
is desirable that legislative effect be given to such of 
the recommendations contained in the final report of 
the Royal Commission on Liquor Licensing Laws as are 
common to the majority report and the minority report 
of the Commissioners.” This was obviously open to the 
easy objection of Lord Salisbury that it was a new mode 
of legislation to accept off-hand the findings of any Royal 
Commission even when those findings were unanimous. But 
in opposing it Lord Salisbury abandoned himself to argu- 
ments against all interference with the trade without due 
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“paternal,” as not being demanded, and as being instigated 
by the ‘‘cellared” portion of the community against the 
“oellarless.”” His speech led Viscount Peel to say that it 
merident that the Government had paid no attention what- 
ever to a question which excited the deepest interest among 
bie earnest- minded people of the country. Lord Kimberley 
followed in a similar strain. But the blows which fell 
moet heavily on the Premier were those of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury who only failed by three to carry 
=I the following resolution: That it is desirable that 
i ler Majesty's Government should on an early day lay 
iz before Parliament proposals founded on such of the recom- 
mendations contained in the final report of the Royal 
Commission with regard to the liquor licensing laws as are 
common to both the minority report and the majority report 
of the Commission.” There is no doubt that the attitude 
“Z ofthe Government towards this question, expressed with 
=: eynical candour by Lord Salisbury, is distressing and die- 
és: couraging to a very large section of the public and of their 
own supporters. The submission of politicians to the liquor 
trade must have gone far indeed if so strong a Government 
ws the present dare not attempt legislation based on the 
~— admissions and suggestions of the members of the Royal 
* Commission—who were either neutral or represented the 
tade—a Commission appointed by the Government itself. 
sz. Nobody believes that drunkenness will be cured by Acts of 
Parliament, but the legislature of this country has recognised 
for centuries that it has duties on this subject of the 
gravest kind, and when the tension of the present military 
situation is over it will find ways and means of making this 
=- evident to any Ministry that may be in power. We are on 
the side of the Bishops here and will be no party to the 
pessimistic and discouraging doctrine that the expenditure of 
£164,002,000 a year on drink calls for no attention and no 
,  Stiousness at the hands of the Government. The wards of 
our hospitals and post-mortem rooms save us from such 
views. 


> THE RISK TO OUR ‘SEASIDE RESORTS FROM 
gece | JETTISONING DISEASED CATTLE. | 


— THE practice of throwing the carcasses of diseased cattle 
into the sea within a few miles of the foreshore is obviously 

| open to the severest possible condemnation. Vet it would 
| appear that such is the case, for it is stated that recently the 
| entrails of cattle have drifted ashore in large quantities at 
| œrtain of our seaside resorts on the East coast. The possi- 
bilities of risk to public health and to the health of domestic 
animals under these circumstances are great. In answer to 
à question on this subject put in the House of Commons on 
Monday last Mr. Long confessed that he was unable to say in 
the case of a steamer arriving with a cargo of diseased cattle 
from Argentina at what particular stage the carcasses were 
„ Aon overboard or whether or not any breach of the law 
had taken place, but inquiries were pending. We trust 
that the provisions of our laws against such a source of 
Contamination are carried out satisfactorily. Surely the 
. Daster of a ship should not be allowed to discharge a cargo 
„ X part of a cargo of diseased animals into the sea within 
“anparatively easy distance of the shore. If the carcasses 
a t near shore they should be landed and dealt with 
n by the only rational method of disposal of such a con- 
i 5 cargo—viz., heat. It is well known that apparatus 
. constructed which will efficiently deal with offal, bad or 
a ‘rent, by means of superheated steam. Not only in this 
Jare all pathogenic organisms destroyed, but an actual 
whi an made by the yield of fat as well as other products 
the can be converted into excellent fertilising material for 
keep i We trust that our port sanitary authorities will 
sharp look-out upon the indiscriminate disposal of 


consideration,” characterising the legislation proposed as | diseased cattle at sea, and tbat any such cargo will be 


treated by the sanitary and profitable method which we have 
indicated. 


THE DANGER FROM SMALL-POX. 


THAT the danger from small-pox has still to be reckoned ` 
with is strikingly shown in the report of a case which reaches 
us from Bolton, where a man named Beech is now an inmate 
of the Infectious Diseases Hospital. In company with ` 
another man who was supposed to be suffering from influenza 
Beech travelled from Russia—where small-pox has been 
prevalent vid Queenborough, St. Pancras, and Manchester; 
and in the railway carriage from London were four other 
persons. At Stalybridge, the patient's destination, he was 
found to be suffering from small-pox of such a malignant 
type that he died there next morning. The man Beech was 
afterwards found to be suffering from small-pox and was 
taken into the Bolton Infectious Diseases Hospital, but 
thanks to the promptitude and energy of the measures taken 
by Dr. J. E. Gould, medical officer of health there have been 
no other cases reported in the borough. But it has been 
ascertained that all the people who travelled in the same 
railway carriage to Manchester with Beech and the deceased 
are now suffering from the disease. 


PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain held their 
annual dinner at the Hotel Métropole on May 15th, the chair 
being taken by Mr. G. W. T. Newsholme, Vice-President. 
Sir Howard Vincent, M.P., in replying to the toast of The 
Imperial Forces,” referred to the extreme interest taken by 
Lord Roberts in the medical arrangements for his forces. 
Dr. W. 8. Church (President of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London) in responding to the toast of The 
Medical Profession,” said that there was no section in the 
profession of medicine which was not greatly indebted to 
the Pharmaceutical Society for the good which that society 
had done during the last generation. He had heard 
with pleasure of the action of the Council of the 
Pharmaceutical Society during the last few days. 
Certain questions had been placed before them by the 
Government in the same way that they had been placed 
before the Royal Colleges with regard to the standardisation 
of sera. He could not say what might be the answer of 
the Royal Colleges, because the questions had not yet 
been considered by them, but he had read with satisfaction 
the answer that society had returned to the Home Office. 
He saw no probability of there being any difficulty in regard 
to the standardisation of sera and there was no reason 
why a solution of that question should not be made in a 
way which would form a reasonable and workable arrange- 
ment between the Government and the medical profession. 
In regard to the Pharmacopoeia he felt sure that the scheme 
now settled on between the General Medical Council, which 
might be looked upon as representing the medical profession, 
and the Council of the Pharmaceutical Society would give 
satisfaction to both bodies and would also lead to the 
good of the whole community. Mr. T. Bailey Saunders 
(secretary of the London University Commission), in pro- 
posing the toast of The Pharmaceutical Society,” said 
that he had been told that in the course of the present 
year that society was to introduce a new scheme for their 
preliminary arts examination, and that would help them to 
weed out incompetent men and would save candidates who 
were not designed by nature to be pharmaceutical chemists 
from wasting their time. That movement meant that the 
Pharmaceutical Society was fully alive to the danger 
of the too exclusive pursuit of one special subject. He was 
happy to be able to announce that amongst the recognised 
teachers of the University of London there would be three 
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professors in the School of Pharmacy—namely, Dr. J. N. 


Collie, F.R.8., Dr. J. R. Green, F.R.S., and Professor H. G. 
Greenish. Sir J. Crichton Browne, in returning thanks for 
the guests, regretted the prevalence of enteric fever, pneu- 
monia, and dysentery in South Africa. He said that 
enteric fever was now increasing out of all proportion to 
deaths from wounds. Every death from enteric fever repre- 
sented four cases of that disease. No doubt it was 
endemic in South Africa, but he suggested that an 
inquiry by eminent sanitary authorities who might 
suggest precaution, and would at any rate collect 
information, would be useful on future occasions. The idea 
abroad that medical treatment was of no avail in enteric 
fever was mere folly; they might have no specific, but 
there was no disease in which skilled medical treatment 
could do more to ward off death and to alleviate suffering. 
Ia the course of the evening reference was made as 
to whether a limited liability company should not be 
considered to be a person under the Pharmacy Act 
of 1868, and Mr. Remnant, M.P., promised to give the 
matter his best attention if it came before the House of 
Commons. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


On Saturday, May 12th, on the occasion of her ejghtieth 
birthday, Miss Nightingale was presented with a basket of 
beautiful flowers and a handsome album, containing the 
names of over 650 nurses, past and present, who received 
their training in her schools at St. Thomas’s Hospital and at 
St. Marylebone Infirmary, and the following illuminated 
address :— 


DEAR Miss NIGHTINGALE,—We, as your nurses, speaking 
for ourselves and many others who have been trained in 
your schools and are proud to bear the name of our dear 
chief, trust that you will allow us to offer you our hearty 
congratulations on this your eightieth birthday. 

We rejoice that you are still able to see some of us from 
time to time, and to take a lively personal interest in our 
work. 

We feel grateful to you, not only for the benefits which you 
have conferred upon ua individually, but also for having by 
your example and wise direction created a noble calling for 
women generally. 

We beg that you will accept this book, containing our 
names, and a basket of flowers as our birthday offering. 


Names were received from nurses in Australia, various parts 
of India, South and West Africa, Egypt, Palestine, Algiers, 
North and South America, Russia, Finland, Denmark, and 
other continental countries, besides Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


A FALSE ALARM OF PLAGUE IN SMYRNA. 


LETTERS written from Constantinople state that on 
May 8th the Conseil Supérieur de Santé of that city received 
a telegram from Dr. Mizzi, Médecin Sanitaire at Smyrna, 
reporting that a case suspected to be one of plague had 
occurred in the practice of Dr. Amado of Smyrna. The 
patient was a Jew, 60 years of age, a dealer in brushes and 
very poor. Dr. Amado first saw him on May 5th when his 
symptoms included headache, high fever, and slight bronchial 
catarrh. On the 6th he was found to have in his right 
groin a hard painful bubo of the size of an egg. On the 
7th he was seen by Dr. Mizzi, five members of the Health 
Commissicn, and Dr. Leoni (médecin Conak). The 
patient, who had never been out of Smyrna, was 
then slightly delirious, with high fever, and had rose spots 
like those of enteric fever all over his body. There was no 
bubo other than the one already mentioned. A definite 
diagnosis was not made, but the man was isolated outside 
the city and all sanitary precautions were taken. The director 
of the Pasteur Institute at Constantinople was immediately 
sent to Smyrna to make an investigation. It was announced 
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on May 8th that passengers from Smyrna to Constanti- 


nople would be medically examined, firstly on board ship at 
Smyrna, then in the Dardanelles, and finally on their arrival 
at Constantinople. Reuter's agent telegraphed from Con- 
stantinople on May 13th that it had been established bya 
bacteriological investigation tbat there had been no death 
from plague at Smyrna, and that the sanitary precautions 
enforced in Constantinople against arrivals from that city 
would probably be relaxed. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. John H. Morgan, one of the senior surgeons at 
Charing-cross Hospital, at the election to be held in Jaly, 
will be a candidate for one of the vacant seats on the Council 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. Charing-cross 
Hospital has not been represented on the Council since 
Mr. Hancock’s election in 1863. Mr. J. Bland-Sutton of 
Middlesex Hospital will also be a candidate for a seat on the 
Council. It is understood that Sir Thomas Smith will not 
seek re-election. 


THE DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF PNEUMO- 
THORAX WITH A VALVULAR PERFORATION 
OF THE PLEURA. 


AT the meeting of the Société Médicale des Hôpitaux 
of Paris held on April 6th Dr. A. Béclére read a very 
important paper on the Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Pneumothorax with a Valvular Perforation of the Pleura. 
M. Bouveret has pointed out that cough is necessary in 
order that air might accumulate in the pleura at pressure 
greater than that of the atmosphere. Only during the efforts 
of coughing, when the intra-bronchial pressure is greater 
than that of the atmosphere, can air be introduced into 
a pleural cavity to a point beyond the atmospheric 
pressure. As the intrapleural pressure increases so do the 
dyspnea and the signs of pressure on the adjacent 
viscera, such as depression of the liver when the pneumo- 
thorax is on the right side and displacement of the heart 
to the right when it is on the left side. The most 
important and the earliest sign of pneumothorax with a 
valvular opening is the presence of intrapleural pressure 
greater than that of the atmosphere. Dr. Béclére has 
invented a very simple instrument which enables the 
intrapleural pressure to be measured, and a valvular pneumo- 
thorax to be diagnosed with certainty and at the earliest 
period, and also to be treated in the best way. It consists of 
a hollow needle, such as is used for hypodermic injections, 
which is connected by an indiarubber tube with a glass tube 
about six inches long and one-fifth of an inch in bore. The 
glass tube is half plunged into a vessel containing water. 
The instrument having been sterilised and the usual anti- 
septic precautions having been taken, the needle is inserted 
(preferably obliquely) in an intercostal space. If the intra- 
pleural pressure exceeds the atmospheric pressure gas will 
pass through the apparatus and escape through the water in 
bubbles, until the intrapleural pressure becomes equal to the 
atmospheric pressure. By this instrument also the patency 
of pleura] perforation in a case of a pneumothorax may be 
ascertained. When the patient coughs gas will be driven 
through the apparatus and the water in the tube will be 
depressed below the level of that in the vessel. If, when he 
has finished coughing the column rises again to the level of 
the water in the vessel the air driven out of the pleural cavity 
must have been replaced and the perforation must be patent. 
If, on the contrary, the level in the tube rises above that in 
the vessel the air has not been replaced and the perfora- 
tion is closed. Dr. Béclére claims that this capillary 
puncture” of the pleura is the best treatment of valvular 
pneumothorax, as the use of the ordinary trocar is more 
likely to lead to generalised subcutaneous emphysema. If 
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the air re-accumulates in the pleura the puncture can be 
repeated several times in the same day if necessary. If the 
patient's cough persists Dr. Béclére suggests that the needle 
might exceptionally be kept in position for part of the day. 
It should then be surrounded with sterilised wool and the 
patient should be kept under constant supervision. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE NEW HALFPENNY 
POSTAGE-STAMP. 


In THE LANCET of May 5th (p. 1299) we had occasion 
to publish the results of a chemical examination of the 
new halfpenny postage-stamp, and we then said that 
from the point of view of the chemistry of the new stamp 
there was no reason to suppose that it contained 
injarious substances and therefore licking would be 
harmless. We found, in fact, that the green colouring con- 
sisted of a mixture of Prussian blue and chrome, and that 
objectionable mineral colourings were absent. This analytical 
note was largely quoted by the Press, but in many instances 
the construction put upon our conclusions was misleading and 
indeed dangerous. One paper wrote, for instance, that ‘‘it is a 
eomfort to know that the new halfpenny stamp may be 
licked without fear of the consequences.” Articles appeared 
ia other papers under such headings as follows: A Stamp 
that may be Licked,” ‘‘May be Licked with Impunity,” 
“Stamps that can be Swallowed,“ and so on. These head- 
~ ings and comment are a distinct, and, we think, dangerous, 
` misrepresentation of what we said. We pointed out as 
clearly as language could possibly indicate that from the 
point of view of chemistry the new stamp was harmless but 
that this fact did not warrant the nasty habit of licking 
postage-stamps, because instances were known in which 
without doubt the gum must have been infected with 
pathogenic organisms. Instances of blood-poisoning set up 
in this manner have been established. 


FRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ETHICS OR DEONTOLOGY. 


THE Committee of the International Congress of Medical 
Ethics and Medical Deontology, which will be held in Paris 
from July 23rd to 28th, have again sent out circulars to 
announce to the medical profession that a reduction of 50 per 
cent. on the rates of French railways and of 30 per cent. on 
the rates of the Transatlantic Company’s steamers will be 
allowed to all members of the Congress who have sent in 
their subscriptions before June 20th, 1900. The documents 
necessary to obtain this reduction will be drawn up at the 
same time as the cards of admission to the Congress. The 
railway ticket will be available for one month, from July 
2th to August 20th. With regard to housing in Paris the 
committee have made special terms with various agencies. 
Some of the agencies have rendered similar services to 
the members of previous scientific congresses. Detailed 
memoranda dealing with the proposals made by these 
agencies are now in the hands of the presidents 
and secretaries of the Committees of Patronage and of 
the foreign National Committees, to whom members of 
Congress desirous of obtaining further information are 
requested to apply. Those who intend to join the 
Congress should send in their subscriptions—members 
15 francs, associates 10 francs—accompanied by their cards, 
or the application forms detached from the circular of invita- 
tion, to the Treasurer of the Congress, M. Pierre Masson, 
120, Boulevard 83. Germain, Paris. Associates (medical 
students and wives of members) are eligible for the reduced 
railway rates. They will, however, have no right to the 
publications of the Congress nor can they take part in the 
discussions. Several of the foreign railway companies have 
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also shown a disposition to grant reductions similar to those 
accorded by the French railway authorities. This should 
increase the number of members attending from distant 
countries. 


END OF THE DISPUTE BETWEEN THE STOCK- 
PORT AND DISTRICT MEDICAL SOCIETY AND 
THE LOCAL BRANCH OF THE ST. JOHN 
AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 


THE differences between the Stockport and District 
Medical Society and Mr. A. E. Ferns, the late honorary 
secretary of the Stockport Centre of the St. John 
Ambulance Association, bave now been arranged. Mr. 
Ferns has addressed to the chairman of the local centre 
a letter in which he stated that as he (Mr. Ferns) knew 
it was the wish of the president (Karl Egerton) that 
be should continue to be connected with the centre and 
“acting in what he conceived to be the spirit of the 
award, he was prepared in any part he might take in 
ambulance matters in the future to work amicably with all 
concerned in promoting the best interests of the Order,” &c. 
This letter was considered at a recent meeting of the 
Stockport and District Medical Society, and in a spirit 
of conciliation it was resolved that, provided Mr. Ferns 
inserted the words the members of the medical profession 
ia Stockport and” before the words all concerned,” the 
medical society would not oppose his re-election. Mr. Ferns 
inserted these words and at a subsequent meeting of the 
Stockport Centre Mr. Arthur Briggs was elected secretary 
and Mr. Ferns was appointed chairman. We congratulate 
the members of the Stockport and District Medical Society 
on the course of action which has put an end to this 
unhappy dispute, and at the same time we feel sure that 
their forbearance and magnanimity will be appreciated and 
reciprocated by Mr. Ferns, who, it cannot be denied, in the 
discharge of his duties as secretary gave not a little cause of 
offence to various medical men in the town. However, that 
is happily a thing of the past, and we do not doubt that in 
the future Mr. Ferns and his medical colleagues will work 
together with that spirit of barmony which should always 
distinguish those engaged in rendering service to their fellow 
creatures. 


— 


THE SANITATION OF DUBLIN. 


OLosE at the back of Fitzwilliam-place there is a noisome 
den where a child died from tuberculosis during Her 
Majesty’s gracious visit to her Irish capital. Seven other 
children were allowed to keep up a wake for three days 
round the corpse which was already in a state of decomposi- 
tion. One of the children, a twin baby, was in a 
dying condition. The surrounding insalubrious state 
of the dwellings equalled some of the worst descrip- 
tions of the foulness prevailing at Dublin given by our 
Special Commissioner, and yet Fitzwilliam-place stands 
socially on the same level as Upper Brook-street in London. 
It is a very fashionable and one of the most elaborately 
decorated quarters of the town. There are laws in 
Ireland which sanction the application of the much- 
needed sanitary measures, but where are the administrators 
who have the capacity and the desire to apply these 
laws? Sanitary administration should of course be inde- 
pendent of all political and theological controversy. That 
this is not the case in Dublin is the cause of a negligence 
which has cost thousands of lives. Fifteen years ago a 
Royal Commission was held at Dublin on the Housing 
of the Poor and yet to this day, as we have fully shown, I 
the town remains a disgrace to modern civilisation. 
The death-rate continues to be appallingly high, for the 
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average for the first quarter of the present year is 
39°6 per 1000, that of London during the same period being 
only 23:4, and that of Edinburgh 23 8. 


MR. VICTOR HORSLEY ON THE MEDICAL ACTS. 


OUR attention has been called to the fact that at the 
conference on Medical Organisation held at Manchester 
on May ist, Mr. Victor Horsley stated in his address on 
„The Medical Acts that Mr. E. W. Alabone had been struck 
off the Register for infamous conduct and that this state- 
ment is incorrect. Technically it is incorrect. Mr. Alabone’s 
name and qualification were erased from the Register on 
Nov. 16th, 1886, because his name had been removed from 


the list of Members of the Royal Oollege of Surgeons of 
England. 


THE MIDWIVES BILL AND THE BRITISH 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE interest of the medical profession in the progress 
through Parliament of the Midwives Bill will not be destroyed 
by the fact that the Bill has been passed unaltered by 
the Grand Committee on Law. It was in consequence of 
the failure of efforts to secure certain amendments during 
this stage of events that a deputation from the British 
Medical Association waited upon the then Solicitor-General 
on May 3rd. The speeches of the deputation and the 
remarks which they drew from Sir Robert Finlay are reported 
at length in the British Medical Journal of May 12th 
and it will be seen that the alterations suggested in 
the Bill were in the main such as would be desired 
by those of our readers who admit the necessity for 
some legislation. As to the defects of Mr. Egerton's 
Bill, in the opinion of those who allow that some legis- 
lative regulation of midwives is bound to come, they are 
chiefly related to the question of efficient control of 
the midwives by the medical profession, and particularly 
to the question of the adequacy of the Central Midwives 
Board, as constituted by the Bill, to ensure such control. 
That the control secured by the Bill left much to be 
desired was the point urged on behalf of the British 
Medical Association by Dr. 8. Woodcock, who advocated 
making the board representative of different districts in the 
country. An allied point also urged by Dr. Woodcock is the 
question of local supervision. Undoubtedly, as he suggested, 
the medical profession should be represented in the body that 
exercises local supervision. We agree also with the contention 
that the failure of a midwife to sammon medical aid in cases 
of difficulty or of disease of, or danger to, the mother or 
the child should be regarded as misconduct within the 
meaning of the Bill. As it stands at present the Bill merely 
states that the certificate shall not confer upon any woman 
any right or title to assume any name, title, or designa- 
tion implying that she is qualified to attend cases of 
abnormal labour or of disease or danger to the mother or 
the child.” This is, of course, a very different thing from 
stating that by so attending she is guilty of misconduct. 
The point is inherently not an easy one to settle because of 
the different opinions as to what constitutes danger. Many 
thick and thin opponents of the Bill would doubtless declare 
every midwifery case one of danger, and as this is true poten- 
tially who is to contradict them? Dr. T. A. Helme, who formed 
one of the deputation to the Solicitor-General, stated his 
opinion that though natural labour could not be defined 
positively it could very well be defined negatively, and 
held that the Midwives Board could frame regulations which 
should exclude the attendance of licensed midwives on 
non-natural cases. The Bill, of course, makes safety in this 
matter to depend upon the degree to which competency 
and intelligence are ensured by the examination to which 
midwives will be subjected before receiving their certificates 
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from the Board. But the midwife who relies upon having 
passed an examination may err either through confidence or 
diffidence. It has been generally assumed that she will be 
ready on all occasions to act as though she were a fully 
qualified medical practitioner. Still, if one may jadge from 
the behaviour of medical students when they are learning 
midwifery, the danger is not only that midwives will fail to 
seek medical aid when in the presence of a case of difficulty. 
They may, on the other hand, be constantly sending for 
medical men when they have to do with what is really a case 
of natural labour. Dr. Helme drew attention, also, to a 
defect in the Bill’s definition of ‘‘ midwife” by which it did 
not require her to give attendance after labour. She would 
thus, he thought, be able to disclaim responsibility 
for fever when the patient had been relegated by her 
to otber hands, the origin of the fever having been 
very probably her own person. This is a matter that clearly 
requires attention. Mr. Horsley raised the question of 
applicants for admission to the Midwives Roll producing 
evidence not of efficiency only but also of character, 
and objected to the recognition of the certificates of the 
Obstetrical Society of London as that body is merely a 
private society and not recognised by the medical profession 
as a proper body to be given statatory authority.” The 
Obstetrical Society’s statutory authority will be of limited 
duration. However, there is a strong feeling in the pro- 
fession in favour of Mr. Horsley’s view. Another point whicb 
Mr. Horsley described as very critical was this, that no Board 
would care to assume authority not specifically laid down in 
the statute, and that the Bill provided no statutory 
prohibition of the midwife continuing to take charge of a 
case after she had recognised that a difficulty or danger had 
arisen. The Solicitor-General promised that the full con- 
sideration of the Government should be given to the 
amendments considered desirable by the deputation. 


THE RELIEF OF THIRST. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us upon a matter which 
undoubtedly comes home to the heart of every one of us. 
He says that— 

Everyone is constantly hearing of the terrible thirst which 
our soldiers in South Atrica have to endure and we who have 
friends there are receiving requests for ‘‘thirst-quenching 
tablets ” or anything which will afford relief. Many of us 
would be only too grateful to know of something which could 
be sent out, as also for any hints as to methods of quenching 
thirst, even temporarily, in the absence of unpolluted water. 
Such information would reach great numbers of men—it 
would lead to the saving of much suffering and probably of 
not a few lives. 

Whilst fally sympathising with the writer of this letter in 
his desire to be informed of some means by which the 
terrible thirst experienced by our soldiers in action or lying 
wounded on the field of battle can be relieved, we 
fear that such means are not to be looked for in thirst- 
quenching tablets, or in fact in any other means than 
the supply of water. Thirst is the expression or 
cry of the system for water. It is a want that is felt 
in all other parts of the body—in the blood which becomes 
thicker, in the skin which becomes hot and dry, in 
the nervous system as is indicated by headache and 
delirium, in the muscular system which is enfeebled, and 
in the glandular organs as shown in the costive bowels and 
high-coloured and dense urine. The want of water is 
referred especially to the fauces as thirst, and is perhaps 
really felt in that region more acutely tban elsewhere 
because, in addition to the want of action of the salivary 
glands, the whole mucous membrane of the mouth is 
rendered very dry by the passage of air over it through the 
open mouth and by the great interference that such dryness 
causes in speech and in swallowing. But what relief can be 
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expected from tablets? Tablets themselves require moisture 
to dissolve] them, and to enable them to act. Lemon- 
juice might possibly prove of service, but how is that to be 
obtained in the exigencies of war? Even if a few moments’ 
relief were] afforded by such means the imperative desire 
for water would not be abolished and would probably only be 
intensified. We must regretfully admit that we know of no 
means but water to relieve the feeling of thirst that proceeds 
from violent exertion under a tropical sun, either with or 
without the additional misery of those bodily injuries which 
60 materially increase its intensity. 


{INOCULATION OF TYPHUS FEVER. 


A RussIAN physician, Dr. Mochutkovski, has inoculated 
himself with the blood of a typhus patient with the result that 
after feeling no ill-effects for 17 days he had a severe rigor 
on the 18th day with fever, delirium, and a comatose con- 
dition lasting for a fortnight. The rash appeared on the 
âfteenth day of the disease and desquamation began 11 
days later, he being convalescent on the 23rd day after 
the initial rigor. This interesting experiment appears to 
prove that the virus in typhus fever resides in the blood. 
It should, however, be mentioned that Dr. Mochutkovski had 
previously attempted to inoculate himself with the blood of 
typhus fever patients no less than seven times unsuccessfully. 


EXPERIMENTAL REPRODUCTION OF DENTAL 
CARIES. 


M. J. CHO UE T has recently made some experiments on 
the propagation of dental caries by direct inoculation of 
healthy teeth with the carious microbe and the results of his 
observations were read before the Academy of Boiences in 
Paris at the meeting held on April 2nd. That dental 
caries is due to a micro-organism has been established by 
the labours of several investigators, but its reproduction by 
direct experiment has not as yet been demonstrated. From 
three stopped teeth, the stopping of which had remained 
intact for periods varying from three to seven years, he 


succeeded in isolating five species of microbes. Of one of | 


these he was able to obtain pure cultures. The characters 
it presents are that it is short, motile, ramifying when 
growing in extract of meat, and incapable of liquefying 
gelatin. It does not grow on or in gelose, potato, or serum. 
On gelatin-peptone it forms colonies only on the fifth or sixth 
day. These are oval in form, opaque, and whitish in colour. 
The growth is greatly favoured by the addition of 1 per cent. 
of glycero-phosphate of lime. It is a facultative anaerobe 
with disposition to develop more rapidly in vacuo. It causes 
glycerine, mannite, glucose, galactose, saccharose, lactose, 
maltose, dextrine, and inulin to ferment. It is without 
action on dulcite, erythrite, arabinose, and the nitrates. It 
does not peptonise albumin nor does it coagulate milk. 
It does not liquefy starch paste, neither does it form indol 
with peptone. M. Choquet having obtained a pure culture 
of the microbe made a small cavity on the labial side of the 
incisor of a sheep, not so deep, however, as to penetrate the 
pulp cavity. A small platinum cup, sterilised by fire and 
charged with the culture, was introduced into the cavity 
eo that the culture was in contact with the dentine and 
the hole in the tooth was plugged. Nine months afterwards 
the tooth was examined. The bottom of the cavity was of 
yellowish colour, due to the dentine being softened by the 
action of the microbe. Cultures made from the carious 
portion of the tooth gave a bacillus of the same form as that 
which had been used in the experiment. The same results 
were obtained in two other cases. 


A NEw medical organisation has been formed under the 
name of the New York Genito-Urinary Society. The 


membership will be confined to specialists, and clinical 
cases will be reported and papers read at meetings to be 
held monthly. The office-bearers are: President, Dr. Ramon 
Guiteras, professor of genito-urinary diseases in the New 
York Post-Graduate School and Hospital; first Vice-Pre- 
sident, Dr. Winfield Ayres of Bellevue Hospital; second 
Vice-President, Dr. Otis K. Newell, formerly of the Harvard 
Medical School, now of New York; Treasurer, Dr. George 
W. Blanchard; Secretary, Dr. A. D. Mabie; Corresponding 
Seoretary and Stenographer, Mr. Samuel Bennett, 161, 
Garfield-place, Brooklyn, U. B. A. . 


Dr. Frank G. Clemow has been appointed, in succession 
to the late Dr. E. D. Dickson, as British delegate to the 
Ottoman Board of Health and physician to H.M. Embassy, 
Constantinople. 


THE annual conversazione of the Medical Society of 
London will be held on Monday, May 2lst, at the ooms of 
the society, 11, Chandos-street, Oavendish-square, W. The 
President will hold a reception at 8.30 P.M., and at 8.46 P. M. 
the oration will be delivered by Dr. J. Kingston Fowler, the 
subject being Science and Medicine in the Eighteenth 
Century. 


Ar the meeting of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society to be held on May 22nd, Mr. Clinton T. Dent and 
Sir William MacCormac will deliver addresses on the 
Wounded in the Present War. The addresses will be illus- 
trated by lantern slides and an exhibition of specimens 
showing the effects of various forms of bullets. 


A REUTER's telegram in the Times of May 14th states that 
the number of cases of plague in Sydney up to May 13th was 
216 with 73 deaths. It will be seen by comparing these 
figures with those given on p. 1470 by our correspondent that 
there has been a spread of infection during the past month. 


THE opening lecture of the summer session at the 
Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, 
Brompton, will be delivered by Dr. C. Theodore Williams on 
Wednesday, May 23rd, at 4 p.m. The subject of the lecture 
is the Relation of Pleurisy to Palmonary Tuberculosis. 


A TELEGRAM from the Governor of Mauritius (Sir Charles 
Bruce) to Mr. Chamberlain, received at the Colonial Office 
on May 11th, states that no fresh cases of bubonic plague 
have occurred, and no deaths from plague have been 
reported for the week ending May 10th. 


THE Council of King’s College, London, have appointed 
Dr. F. W. Tunnicliffe to the chair of materia medica and 
pharmacology in succession to Dr. N. I. O. Tirard, who 
was lately appointed Professor of Medicine. 


Ir is announced that Her Majesty, by the advice of her 
Privy Council, has nominated Mr. William Henry Power, 
M. R. O. S. Eng., F.R.S., to be for five years a member of 
the General Medical Council. 


AMONG the candidates selected on May 10th by the 
Council of the Royal Society for election as Fellows were 
Mr. Patrick Manson, M.D. Aberd., C.M.G , and Mr. Leonard 
Hill, M.B. Lond. 


AT a meeting of the North Holland (Lincolnshire) County 
Council held at Boston on May 16th Dr. Arthur Tuxford was 
elected coroner for the North Holland Division. 
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THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


WHEN writing last week we said that the advance of the 
British troops had begun in earnest and that what was 
understood to be very much the original plan of the 
campaign was being prosecuted with great vigour and 
celerity; that the overwhelming strength of the British 
forces advancing rapidly in a concerted movement as a big 
encircling wave was inevitably having the effect of driving 
the Boer forces from all their positions towards those at 
which they had determined on making a defensive stand ; 
and we added that it was quite within the range of possibility 
that the fighting power of the Boer forces might suddenly 
and unexpectedly exhibit signs of collapse. The rapid 
progress of events since then has certainly been in that 
direction, for the Boers have abandoned position after posi- 
tion with little or no fighting—cleverly drawing off their 
forces, however, with their guns, munitions of war, and food- 
stuffs, so as for the most part to elude their capture, on the 
one hand, and avoid the risk of any general engagement 
on the other. Whether they have a motive, which they are 
sedulously concealing, in withdrawing from their positions 
towards some point where they intend to make their final stand 
and in the hope of lengthening and weakening our lines of 
communication or not remains to be seen; but their tactics 
have all the appearance of being the result of rapidly failing 
strength to maintain the struggle, of loss of confidence in 
the success of their cause, and probably also of internal 
dissensions and demoralisation among themselves. 

Sir Redvers Buller, after having given his army a long rest, 
has made an important and successful movement, the result 
of which has that the Boers were completely out- 
flanked and practically the whole of their strong defences in 
the Biggarsberg taken. The Boers, when they come to 
realise the effect of General Buller’s movement, will most 
probably fall back. This will be followed by a further 
advance on the of the British, while a part of General 
Buller’s force will still hold and safeguard for a 
time the passes of the Drakensberg. 80 that it 
comes to this, that whichever way we look the 
campaign is being carried on with a speed and 
success that seem eminently satisfactory. The march of 
General Buller’s force was rendered trying owing to the 
fact that their foe had fired all the grass on the top of the 
Berg during their retreat and the blinding smoke was carried 
by the wind in the faces of the British troops. Lord 
Dundonald's cavalry made a fine and successful march in 
pursuit of the retreating Boers. Sir Redvers Buller has since 
captured and ieee Dundee and Glencoe—an important 
matter. Su h is the military situation at the present time. 
Mafeking is the great blot in the picture and public anxiety 
is focussed upon its fate. We wonder whether the 
Government fully realises the feeling that exists in this 
country in regard to that little garrison? Should it 
unbappily fall by aseault or have to yield from starvation 
and disease the Government will, politically speaking, sus- 
tain a great blow, and even Lord Roberts’s popularity will 
be prejudicially affected. But we refuse to believe that the 
relief of Mafeking will fail to be accomplished. 

We have read with interest the account of an interview 
between the special correspondent of the Standard and 
General Tiirr at Vienna on Saturday last. What the general 
had to say aboat the publication of the Spion Kop despatches 
and about General Buller’s services struck us as eminently 
just. General Buller, he declared, had been most valuable in 
Natal, keeping the Boers from overriding the south of the 
colony and from destroying the railway down to Durban and 
that at a time when everything depended upon it. Speaking 
of the war the general said :— 

„Buch a war never was waged before, since equal distances 
have never had to be traversed, nor have such difficulties of 

und, climate, and supply ever had to be surmounted.” 
And he added: The South African war is a school for the 
soldiers of the whole world and the best armies (including 
the most scientifically trained) will derive a lesson from it. I 
as a soldier follow it, map in hand, day by day with burning 
interest, and so every officer in Europe is likely to do, or at 
least ought to do, because the South African war is the 
starting-point for new tactics, a new strategy, new equip- 
ment, new formations—in fact, it revolutionises all our 
ideas about warfare and the proper preparation both for 
defence and offence.” 


Among the changes which the war in South Africa wil) 
bring about will be the re-organising and unification of the 
various medical services at the disposal of this country and the 
creation of some kind of national army medical service with 
a big medical reserve, the reduction and simplification of 
all clerical work on field service, and the greater division and 
specialisation of medical duties by the selection and appro- 
priation of medical officers to particular kinds of duty. 

We were glad to notice that Sir William Mac Cormac 
received quite an ovation on the occasion of the thirty-second 
annual dinner of the French Hospital. M. Paul Cambon, 
the French ambassador, was the chairman and was par- 
ticularly happy and tactful in his allusions to this country 
and France and in bis remarks about the services of the 
medical profession. Sir William Mac Cormac in bis speech 
referred in grateful terms to his pleasant sojourn in Paris as 
a medical student and his labours with the French army 
in 1870. Of his recent experience he sgaid that never 
before had the sick and wounded been treated with such 
assiduity and skill. His only regret was the abeence of 
medical men from other countries, who had thereby lost a 
valuable professional and scientific experience. 

Although there is, unhappily, a great deal of enteric fever 
among the troops in South Africa, as well as dysentery 
(which is, however, mostly of the catarrhal type and easily 
curable by rest, appropriate diet, and sulphate of magnesia), 
the army is healthy and the troops are in high fettle, excel- 
lent form, and undaunted, as far as their enthusiasm and 
courage are concerned. There is what may be termed “an 
enteric fever age,” and soldiers are mostly at that time of 
life, but it is fresh arrival in a hot climate, and not youthful 
age, that is the great factor in predisposing to attacks of 
this fever. The hospital service is working well and the 
military and civil Sementa codperate together in their 
labours and vie with one another in the common object 
which they have in hand. We notice, by the way, that some 
mischievous correspondence of a controversial character 
has been occupying the columns of a daily journal in regard 
to the Herbert Hospital. The statements are of a curiously 
contradictory character. The truth or otherwise of the 
adverse allegations, which are of an anonymous kind, 
relate to matters of fact and can be either verified or 
disproved. Knowing how easy it is to argue from the 
particular to the general, and how frequently statements 
are made which cannot be substantiated or are susceptible 
of satisfactory explanation, we must say tbat we are usually 
inclined to discredit such complaints. The honest and 
straightforward course in all such cases, and that most in 
the interest of everybody, it seems to us, is to report the 
circumstances at once to the local hospital authorities 
with a view to their being investigated and dealt with 
promptly and on the spot. It is time enough to write to 
the papers when this has been done and failed. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL OORRESPONDENT AT THE BASE.) 


Notwithstanding the lull in active operations at the 
front the number of sick coming down shows very little 
diminution—in fact, I hold it as an axiom that the more 
Mr. Atkins and his officers are employed the less time they 
have to think of their bodily ailments. Not that the class 
of cases which come down can all be catalogued as repair- 
able,” but still, there are undoubtedly a few patients whe, 
given active employment and some chance of excitement, 
would have almost forgotten that they had any aches er 

ins. 

Pa There are about 70 sick officers at present in the wards of 
No. 1 General Hospital at Wynberg and about a dozen at 
No. 3 General Hospital, some of whom are likely to be 
able to go up again shortly, but others will have to be 
invalided. The transports have been taking a fair comple- 
ment home every week and the hospital ships are generally 
pretty well filled. There is a rumour that No. 3 General 
Hospital is to be sent up the country next week, and as our 
bospitals on arrival have been sent up there ought to be no 
dearth of accommodation on the lines of communication. 
We have already had a foretaste of the winter rains here 
and the impossibility of treating cases under canvas is very 
apparent. 

The telegram announcing that Major W. Babtie, R.A.M.C., 
had been awarded the Victoria Cross bas given general satis- 
faction, as from all accounts he richly deserved it. 

I am sorry to say that there are no signs of decrease in the 
number of cases of enteric fever, several fatal cases being 
added to the list every week. This scourge is almost as 
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formidable and its results as fatal as the epidemics 

of cholera which we used to meet with in our early 

dsys in India. I am afraid we shall have to search for 
something more reliable in ite effect than inoculation. One 

fact has struck me during this campaign and that is that I 

have seen more cases of enteric fever in patients aged over 

30 years than I have come across during the whole of my 

service in India, a period of over 12 years. I cannot account 
for this except from the fact that in the cases of patients over 
the age of 30 years this has been their first experience of 
f service. I presume that they have been more sus- 
ceptible to the disease in the altered conditions of their life 
ost here than men of their own age who, to use 
an African expression, have been ‘‘salted.” Still the fact 
remains that a great number of these cases bave occurred 
amongst the civilians employed with the army who are 
abroad for the first time. From all accounts a new feature 
in wounds will be introduced in the next big engagements as 
the Boers are manufacturing bayonets on a large scale, but 
whether they possess the vis a tergo remains to be seen. Up to 
the present I have only seen two cases of punctured wounds 
caused by the bayonet, both of which were accidental. I am 
gpeaking of course of our own men, but it would be interest- 
ing to have an account from the Boer side of the result of 
tome of our hand-to-hand engagements and the nature of the 
wounds which have been inflicted. 

The epidemic of enteric fever at Simons Town is, I am 
glad to say, being gradually overcome, and the efforts of the 
medical staff are at length making themselves evident. It 
has been a hard fight, and great oredit is due to the 
unceasing precautions and watchfulness of those engaged in 
combating the outbreak. Every comfort has been provided 
forthe Boer patients and they have been treated on exactly 
similar lines to our own sick. 

The numbers of sick and wounded at present in the base 
hospitals are about as follows :—No. 1 General Hospital, 71 
officers and 524 non-commissioned officers and men, includin 
Boers; No. 2 General Hospital, 530 non-commission 
officers and men; and No. 3 General Hospital, 12 officers and 
500 non-commissioned officers and men. I hear that there 
are still a large number of sick up country who will 
gradually be brought down. About 25 officers and a number 
of men go home to-day (April 25th) in the Kildonan Castle. 

There are no Boer prisoners left at Simons Town now 
except those in hospital, they having all been moved either 
to Green Point or to St. Helena, but from all accounts 
18 0 places will be shortly fllled by another batch from the 

I was much struck the other day whilst witnessing the 
disembarkation of a Militia regiment at the docks by the 
physique, or rather the want of physique, exhibited by some of 
the young officers and a considerable number of the men, and 
comments on their appearance amongst the stalwart Colonials 
were the reverse of complimentary. It seems a pity that it 
should be thought necessary to send out officers and men to 
this country who would not be passed by an officer of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps in examining drafts for India. 

Claremont, Oape Colony, April 25th. 


THE QUEEN’S SECOND VISIT TO THE 
ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, 
NETLEY, 


SINCE THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


WEDNESDAY, May 16TH, 1900. 


HER MAJESTY’S determination to do all in her power to 
encourage her soldiers and express her personal sympathy 
with those who have unfortunately been invalided from the 
front owing to wounds or disease, was again manifested 
on Wednesday last, when for the second time since 
‘he commencement of tbe present war she under- 
took the not inconsiderable journey from Windsor to 
cheer the sufferers in the Royal Victoria Hospital at 
Netley. How much these visits are looked forward to 
and appreciated by those in hospital, how gratifying such 
Signal marks of her womanly sympathy are to the whole 
army, is known throughout the length and breadth of her 
dominions. The second visit on Wednesday was paid under 


even brighter auspices than the first, for the past few days 
have witnessed the accomplishment of Lord Roberts's won- 
derful march to the borders of the Transvaal, the re-ocoupa- 
tion of Dundee and Glencoe, and the retreat of the 
demoralised Boers before Sir Redvers Buller’s advancing 
troops. It is now felt that events are so shaping their course 
1 the end of a terrible struggle is within measurable 


dance. 

Thel Queen's visit was of special interest as it is the first 
time that Her Majesty has not had to send her horses and 

from Windsor and to be driven to the great 5 
hospital from Netley station. The Royal train ran meters 
the old station over the new line of railway which has lately 
been finished and which connects the hospital with 
Southampton and Portsmouth, passing the long array of 
huts in which many of the convalescent men are accom- 
modated. It is interesting to recall that as far back as the 
year 1875 the Queen iade inquiries as to the methods of 
transporting the sick and wounded to the hospital 
and herself suggested that the line of railway might 
be continued to the precincts of the institution. After 
the Omdurman compen: when Her Majesty came to see 
the wounded sons of her kingdom, she again spoke on 
this subject and it was then determined that the matter 
should be taken in hand. The new line was constructed by 
Oaptain O. R. Stevens, R.E., who was only just allowed time 
to complete his work before being ordered out to India to 
take over an important post in that country. The new three- 
quarters of a mile of 11 way must be ed asa 
lasting tribute to Her Majesty's thoughtful foresight. Trains 
are now run from the steamers’ sides to the new platform in 
the rear of the hospital and from thence a covered way leads 
into the corridor of the central block of the great building. 

Leaving Windsor shortly before 2 o’clock the Queen's train 
travelled over the South-Western line and arrived at the 
new hospital station at 3 52 p.m. Here to meet ber were 
assembled Lieutenant-General Sir Baker Russell, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., commanding the Southern District, and his Staff, 
Colonel the Hon. J. Napier, Colonel Scott, Commanding 
Royal Engineer, and Captain Thresher, A.D.C., of the Rifle 
Brigade; Colonel W. J. Charlton, R. A. M. O., the Principal 
Medical Officer at Netley; and Colonel Creagh, the Assistant- 
Adjatant-General. The railway station was elaborately 
decorated with flags and flowering shrubs by the Assistant- 
Ad jutant-General's staff and the men from the coastguard 
station. On aligbting from the railway-carriage the Queen 
entered her wheeled chair and to the strains of the 
National Anthem played by the band of the 4th Battalion 
of the Oxfordshire Light Infantry—which regiment furnished 
the guard of honour, consisting of three officers and 100 
men, who was drawn up in an open space near 
the platform—she passed down the covered way under 
flags and festoons, one of which bore the words A 
hearty welcome,” into the corridor of the hospital. 
On the railway platform the Queen’s senior equerry 
presented Colonel W. J. Charlton, R.A.M.C., and Mrs. 
Charlton, from whose hands Her Majesty was pleased 
to accept a magnificent bouquet of red and white roses 
tied with green ribbons. Colonel Charlton then 
sented Miss Helen Norman, R R.O., lady superintendent of 
nurses, and the following officers, to Her Majesty : Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. E. Webb, R. A. M. O., the officer in charge of the 
medical division of the hospital ; Lieutenant-Colonel G. A. 
Hughes, R.A.M.C., D.S.O., secretary to the Principal 
Medical Officer; Major W. Dick, R. A. M. O., the acting 
professor of surgery in the Army Medical School; Major 
C. Birt, R.A.M.O., in charge of the surgical division of the 
hospital; Major M. Kelly, R. A. M. O., assistant secretary to 
the Principal Medical Officer; Major W. B. Leishman, 
R.A.M.C., assistant professor of pathology in the Army 
Medical School; Captain and Quartermaster Johnson, and 
Captain and Quartermaster Lackay. 

After these presentations Her Majesty proceeded towards 
the lift through the covered way and corridor. At the 
lift were assembled the officers of the staff not on duty 
and the wives and families of the officers. Accompanied 
by H.R.H. Princess Beatrice, by Prince and Princess 
of Battenberg, and by Her Highness Princess Victoria 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and attended by Lady Southampton, 
Lady Churchill, and Lady Baker Russell, the Queen 
ascended in the lift to the surgical division of the hospital, 
where she visited seven wards attended by Colonel Charlton, 
R. A. M. O., and where Major Dick and Majcr Birt explained 
the nature of many of the men’s injuries. Her Majesty 
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spoke kindly words to all the men in the wards and with 
her own gracious hands distributed bunches of choice 
flowers which she had brought with her from the Royal 
ardens at Frogmore. Her Majesty specially noticed Sergeant 

osley of the Royal Field Artillery, whose left arm and leg 
were blown away by a shell at Ladysmith. The Queen 
inquired specially for the men of the colonial troops and 
the 13 men of these forces who are at present in 
hospital were brought to her notice. One of the wounded 
men made a petition to the Queen saying that he had 
not received his box of the Queen’s chocolate and Her 
Majesty was gracious enough to promise that a box should 
be sent to him. The Queen asked the number of men 
in hospital who had lost limbs in South Africa and ordered 
that a list of all those requiring artificial limbs should be 
sent her on the morrow. In the surgical division Major 
Ottley, of the Yorkshire Regiment, who has had his leg ampu- 
tated as the result of a wound received at Ladysmith, was 
presented to tbe Queen, and to him she addressed a few 
words. After the tour of the surgical wards the Queen 
descended in the lift to the medical division of the hospital, 
where Colonel W. E. Webb, R.A.M.C., explained the nature 
of the cases. There also the Queen visited seven wards. 
She remarked on the nature of the service pillows 
supplied for hospital use and said that pillows of a 
more comfortable kind should be supplied for the 
sufferers. Soon after her arrival the Queen expressed her 
satisfaction at the new station and passage for reaching the 
hospital, and spoke of the excellence of the decorations ; 
she also announced the occopation of Glencoe by the army 
under Sir Redvers Buller. At the time of the Queen’s visit 
there were 846 men under treatment in hospital. Never in 
this great base hospital has a longer roll of serious cages 
been brought to the notice of the Queen. Since the 
invaliding commenced from South Africa no less than 
3426 men have been admitted and have received treat- 
ment in the wards of the hospital, and thence 
have been drafted away—many to go to their homes 
restored to health and strength, and not a few fit and ready 
for their return to the front, others, again, to convalescent 
homes so freely provided by generous sympathisers ; but in 
the hospital there are left behind a growing accumulation of 
those who are grievously injured, many of whom will be 
incurable sufferers, and by these men especially—sons of 
her mighty empire—the visit of the venerable Queen-Empress 
will ever be remembered and cherished as an act of thought- 
ful affection. The Royal train left Netley at 5.30 P. M. on 
its return journey to Windsor. 


LORD CROMER’S ANNUAL REPORT ON 
: EGYPT. 


ALTHOUGH at the present time the southern portion of 
Africa naturally claims the lion’s share of attention the 
affairs of the principality which occupies the north-eastern 
corner of the whilom ‘‘dark” continent can never be 
wholly devoid-of interest to the British public, and the man 
in the street—to use the phrase of the day—would be seri- 
ously disappointed if the repertory of Egyptian information 
which he has grown accustomed to expect each spring with 
undeviating punctuality were from any cause not to be 
forthcoming.’ 

In his tenth consecutive annual report on the finances, 
administration, and condition of Egypt Lord Cromer is, 
happily, able to chronicle a continuance of the wonderful 
fiscal prosperity which ever since 1887, when first the annually 
recurring budgetary deficit was replaced by a surplus, has 
rewarded the untiring efforts of the British administrators. 
During the four years 1883-86 the aggregate excess of expendi- 
ture over income came to ££.2,761,000, whereas the aggre- 
gate surplus of the following thirteen years has amounted to 
£E.6,809,000, or considerably more than half a million per 
annum. That the financial system which has been imposed 
upon Egypt by the force of circumstances could not well be 
more complicated or intricate is well known, but, thanks to 
Lord Cromer’s lucid exposition, it becomes intelligible. 
Owing to what his lordship with happy euphemism calls the 
“anomalies” of that system the comparatively enormous sum 
of E. 7,088, 000 bas accumulated in the hands of the Debt 
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Commissioners, where it remains locked up out of the reach 
of the Egyptian Government. The fault, however, as Lord 
Cromer is careful to observe, does not lie with the Commis- 
sioners, either individually or collectively, but with the Inter- 
national regulations by which they are bound. So far from 
proving themselves obstructive the gentlemen in question 
have done what they could to minimise the injurious effects 
of an obsolete ordinance and out of the above-mentioned 
accumulation have agreed to devote no less than £E.2,182,000 
towards various projects of prono utility. This no doubt 
shows an admirable spirit, but the Egyptian Government 
could accomplish the apportioning of its: own funds at least 
equally as well, and the time, as Lord Cromer suggests, has 
certainly now come to put an end to an expensive system of 
control for which there is no longer the slightest necessity. — 

When the estimates for 1899 were framed the revenue was 
cautiously appraised at EE. 10. 600, 000, but the actual re- 
ceipts came to £E.11,415,000, or £E.815,000 more than 
was hoped for. The expenditure also exceeded expec- 
tations, but instead of a modest surplus of £E 40,000, as was 
foreseen, the actual amount in hand is £E4.02,000 and that 
notwithstanding the payment during the year of £E.422,000 
on account of the Soudan deficit. l 

But apart from finance, upon which reform of every 
description is more or less dependent, there is much in Lord 
Cromer's report for 1899 which possesses special interest for 
medical readers. Writing under the head of Medical 
Administration ” the Consul-General says : 

During the past year Sir John Rogers, who for some years past has 
rendered eminent servioes to the Egyptian Government as Director- 
General of the Medical and Sanitary Department. recigned his position. 
An able successor bas been found in the person of Mr. Pinching. In 
the course of the year 22,894 cases were treated in the Government 
hospitals, as against 21.676 cases in 1898. About 357,000 successful 
vaccinations were made during the year ending Nov. lst, 1899, as 
against 346 000 during the corresponding period in 1897-588. The 

accine Institute supplies calf lymph regularly to 53 of the principal 
towns in Egypt, besides sending special consignments to any locality 
where an outbreak of small-pox may occur. A new hospital has been 
coinpleted at Chibin-el-Kom. That at Assiout will ehortly be ready for 
occupation. The Hygienic Institute under Dr. Bitter rendered excel- 
lent service during the past vear. Bacteriological examinations were 
made in cases of suspected plague. I am informed that researches are 
in course of progress on the relation of certain species of mosquitoes 
to malaria, a subject which: has lately attracted a good deal of public 
attention. 

Under a number of sub-headings, such as Prisons, Cairo 
Lunatic Asylum, the Water-supply of Provincial Towns, 
Rabies, the Cattle Plague, Municipalities, &c., Lord Cromer's 
remarks indicate, on the whole, a fair amount of progress, 
but the larger question of Sanitation is dismissed in a few 
lines :— 

No step of any special importance in the direction of improved 
sanitation has been taken since my last annua! report, but some 
further progress has been made in the work ...... of improving the 
sanitary condition of the mosques and removing old burial-grounds. 


The scheme for the drainage of Cairo, so long in abeyance, 
is not even mentioned; but with regard to the project for 
Alexandria it is satisfactory to learn that designs and 
estimates for a portion of the work have been prepared,” 
and that ‘‘there is, therefore, every prospect that before 
long the construction will commence.” ith reference to 
the Cairo School of Medicine we are told that in consequence 
of Dr. Cooper Perry’s recommendations a great change for 
the better has taken place throughout the establishment. 
Lord Cromer adds that he was recently informed on very 
high independent authority that save on one point the system 
of instruction now in force at the school left nothing to be 
desired,” the exception being the important branch of 
anatomy.” 18 students, of whom two were Germans, joined 
the school last October. 

The manner in which the outbreak of plague at Alexandria 
was dealt with is set forth at some length in an appendix, 
but Lord Cromer’s observations may be quoted in extenso. 

I annex a very interesting memorandum prepared by Mr. Pinching 
descriptive of the recent outbreak of plague at Alexandria and of the 
measures which were taken to prevent the spread of the epidemic. The 
manner in which this difficult question was treated reflects the greatest 
credit on the authorities of the Sanitary Department. So far as can at 
present be judged they have been successful in stamping out the 
disease. Moreover, in spite of the notorious difficulties to be 
encountered in carrying out a series of measures, which are in most 
cases irksome and in some cases singularly apt to excite opposition 
amonget Orientals, the whole of the operations were conducted with 
such judgment that no serious complainte were made by any class of 
society, whether European or native. 

The final third of the report is devoted to the Soudan, but 
for the present space to notice it adequately is lacking. In 
summing up his remarks relating to Egypt proper Lord 
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Cromer is able to place on record that “the past year to Hygiene; (d) the Hygiene of the Individual and of 


was marked by features of a specially favourable nature.” 
Inthe first place the Dervish power, so long a dead weight, 
was removed. Secondly, ‘‘the skill and energy of the 
oficials of the Sani Department averted the danger from 

e”; while in the third place—and Lord Cromer 
“dwells on this point with special pleasure — never before 
were the relations between the Egyptian authorities and the 
English officials so thoroughly cordial in every respect. The 
only jarring note is due to the Nile, which bas failed 
beyond all precedent,” but thanks to the precautions of the 
{Irrigation Department there is happily no reason to dread 
anything worse than ‘‘ temporary inconvenience.” 


THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY. 


It is officially announced that the tenth International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography will be held 
in Paris this year from August 10th to 17th under 
the presidency of Dr. Brouardel, Dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine of Paris. The subjects which will be 
discussed at the Congress are classified as follows :— 
I—Hygiene: (1) Microbiology and Parasitology as applied 
to Hygiene; (2) Alimentary Hygiene, Chemical and Veteri- 
nary Science, as bearing upon Hygiene; (3) Public Health, 
Engineering and Architecture as bearing upon Hygiene; (d) 
Individual and General Hygiene, Infancy, Physical Exer- 
cise, Schools, Hospitals, Prisons, Oremation ; (5) Industrial 
and Professional Hygiene, Unhealthy Dwellings; (6) Mili- 
tary, Naval, and Colonial Hygiene; (7) General and Inter- 
national Hygiene, the Prophylaxis of Infectious Diseases, 
Sanitary Legislation and Administration ; (8) the Hygiene 
of Transport, Railways, Ships, Omnibuses, Tramways, Motor 
Cars. II.—Demography. The price of a member’s ticket is 
2s. Programmes and forms of application for membership 
can be obtained from the Secretary of the British Committee, 
Dr. Paul F. Moline, 42, Walton- street, Chelsea, S.W. Special 
arrangements for travelling will, it is hoped, be made. 
Further particulars will be announced shortly. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

If the British members of the forthcoming International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography are not fully pre- 
ae to take part in this important gathering it will not 

for want of timely warning. Just a year ago on 
May 13th, 1899, they could have read in THE LANCET a 
lengthy description of the Congress, the sections into which 
it will be divided, and many of the subjects that would be 
discussed. It only remains now to add some supplementary 
details. As already stated on several occasions the Oongress 
will commence on August 10th and conclude on the 
17th, thus following immediately after the Congress of 
Medical Ethics, the Congress of the Medical Press, and the 
General Medical Congress. The entrance fee has been raised 
from 20 francs, which was charged at all the previous con- 
grosses, to 25 francs, or £1, and members should now forward 
their fees tò the general secretary, Dr. A. J. Martin, 21, rue de 
l'École de Médecine, Paris. giving their names, addresses, 
and qualifications. The Congress is open to medical men, 
chemists, engineers, architects, public administrators, muni- 
cipal councillors, and in a word to all who are especially 
concerned in matters relating to the preservation of public 
health and sanitation generally. The families of members, 
wives, or daughters, or other near relatives, who are not thus 
qualified, may attend the meetings of the Congress and 
participate in the receptions and excursions on the payment 
of an entrance fee of 10 francs or 8s., but they cannot take 
part in the discussions or votes. The same rules apply to the 
vision of Demography which deals with vital statistics. 
In the first account published last May it was stated that the 
division of Hygiene comprised seven sections. This has 
now been altered and there will be eight sections as 
follows :—(1) Microbiology and Parasitology as applied to 
Hygiene ; (2) the Hygiene of Food, including the Chemical 
and Veterinary Sciences in their relations to Hygiene ; (3) 
Sanitation—i.e , Eogineering and Architecture as applied 


Collectivities, Schools, Physical Exercise, Hospitals, Prisons, 
&., and Oremation; (5) Industrial and Professional 
Hygiene, also Unwholesome Dwellings; (6) Military, Naval, 
and Colonial Hygiene; (7) General and International 
Hygiene, Prophylaxis of Transmittable Diseases, Sanitary 
Legislation, &c.; and (8) the Hygiene of the Means of 
Transit—Railways, Ships, Omnibuses, Tramways, Motor-cars, 
&c. The second division, which is devoted to Demography, is 
not divided into sections. 

The Executive Committee is particularly desirous that the 
discussions should not be left to the hazard of the moment 
bat that the members should have time to prepare what they 
propose to say, or at least to refer to facts and evidence 
bearing on the points at issue. Therefore a number of care- 
fully prepared reports will be published beforehand and 
forwarded as soon as they are printed to those members 
who have paid their subscriptions. This does not pre- 
clude the introduction of other questions; but as the 
members will be able te read a considerable number 
of the opening papers before the Congress meets, it 
is hoped that some appropriate and carefully prepared 
criticisms will be forthcoming and that these may be more 
instructive than remarks made on the spur of the moment. 
Up to a month previous to the holding of the Congress other 
subjects may be suggested. The authors of such papers 
should send the titlesand the summaries or conclusions to the 
general secretary, Dr. A. J. Martin. The Executive Com- 
mittee reserves to itself the right of judging whether such 
papers can find a suitable place within the limits of the 
programme of the Congress. There will be two general 
meetings of the entire Congress, for the opening and closing 
ceremonies. Sunday, August 12th, and Wednesday, 
August 15th, will be devoted to special excursions. Speeches 
may be delivered in any language, and efforts will be made 
to provide interpreters. The resolutions carried in the 
sections will be submitted to the final and general assembly 
of the Congress. This is what was done with somewhat 
unsatisfactory results at the Budapest Congress. The final 
and general meeting of a congress asa rule is but a formal 
and complimentary affair. The time is taken up with 
congratulatory speeches from the representatives of the 
various nationalities. A discussion on a scientific problem 
is altogether out of question and out of place. All 
that can be done is to read the resolutions carried 
in the sections, and they are accepted or rejected by 
members nine-tenths of whom never heard the discussions 
which led to their adoption in the sections. This is not fair 
to the sections or to the movers of the resolutions. In the 
earlier congresses, especially those that were held in Paris, 
matters were better managed. A resolution carried in a 
section did not go any further than the section, but the 
sections only met in the mornings. Every afternoon there 
was a general assembly of the entire Oongress to discuss 
subjects of more general, if less specific, interest, on which 
all the members were more or less competent to vote. When 
a resolution, after due discussion, was carried by the entire 
Congress its importance could not be denied, and such 
resolutions had considerable weight with various legislatures. 
It was hoped that the French Executive Committee would 
revert to this system which was originated in Paris in 1878. 
At this, the Second Congress of Hygiene, the sections met 
in various localities in the morning and the entire Congress 
assembled in the afternoon in the great hall of the 
Trocadéro. The debates which ‘then took place were most 
remarkable and impressive and the adoption of a resolution 
meant the approbation of several hundred hygienists. 
Perhaps on the present occasion it is felt that there will be 
too many members to render general discussions possible ; 
and, indeed, the fact that it is no longer so many hundred, 
but so many thousand, members who attend these oon- 
gresses, makes it very difficult to organise such general 
assemblies. 

The programme of seven sections and the Division 
of Demography as published in THE LANCET of May 13th 
last year has scarcely been altered, and therefore it is 
only necessary to add that of the eighth and more recently 
created section. It might be called the Travellers’ Section. 
M. Ouvinot is President and M. Chevallereau is secretary. 
The report deals with :—firstly, the prevention of trans- 
mission of diseases by railway travellers or railway 
servants; what measures should be taken at the moment 
of departure, during the journey, and on arrival; and 
how the sick and the carriages in which they are foud 
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are to be isolated, and the carriages cleaned and disinfected ; 
secondly, the minimum standard of acuteness of eyesight 
admissible for service on railways or at sea; thirdly, the 
internal arrangements of ships from the sanitary point of 
view; fourthly, the cleansing and disinfection of ships and 
the goods which they contain; fifthly, the ventilation, 
warming, and lighting of vehicles used for transport, such 
as railway carriages, omnibuses, &c.; sixthly, the hygiene of 
the traveller by motor-car; and seventhly, the sanitation of 
hotel rooms. 

All the principal countries have formed national com- 
mittees to organise a proper representation at the Congress. 
Professor W. H. Corfield, 19, Savile-row, London, W., is the 
general secretary for the British section. There is every 
reason to believe that a very large number of Germans 
will attend this Congress. The Austrians h»ve three com- 
mittees—Austrian, Hungarian, and Czech. There are com- 
mittees formed in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Bulgaria, Roumania, Italy, the United 
States, Mexico, and Japan. In Ohina a committee is being 
formed. There is no news as yet from Turkey, nor do the 
Spaniards seem to be particularly active, though the last 
International Congress of Hygiene met at Madrid. As there 
are 80 Many congresses being held this year it is probable 
that there will not be so large an attendance at any one of 
the congresses as on previous occasions. Nevertheless, there 
are many and special attractions and therefore preparations 
are being made for the reception of numerous guests. 

Paris, May 13th. 


— 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF 
ENGLAND. 


AN ordinary meeting of the Council was held on May 10th, 
Sir WILLIAM Mac Cor{Įmac, Bart., K. C. V. O., the President, 
being in the chair. 


Surgeon-General W. R. HOOPER and Mr. FREDERICK PAGE 
were introduced and after signing the by-laws and making 
the required declaration were admitted Fellows of the 
College. 

Dr. HARRY LAMBERT LACK, F. R. O. S., was introduced 
and the PRESIDENT handed him the Jacksonian Prize, 
together with a document declaratory of the award. 

Mr. JOHN HOWARD MUMMERY was introduced and the 
PRESIDENT handed him the John Tomes Prize, together with 
a document declaratory of the award. 

The SECRETARY reported the death of Mr. John Neville 
Colley Davies-Colley, late member of the Oouncil and of the 
Court of Examiners of the College.—A vote of condolence 
with Mr. Davies-Colley’s family was passed. 

The proposed alterations of several by-laws relating to 
the Fellowship were again advanced a stage and were signed 
by members present. 

The PRESIDENT reported that he had received a telegram 
from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales expressing ‘‘ sincere thanks 
for kind congratulations” in reply to the resolution adopted 
by the Council at their last meeting. 

The PRESIDENT reported that he had chosen Mr. John 
Langton as the Bradshaw lecturer for the ensuing collegiate 


year. 

The PRESIDENT stated that he accepted the nomination of 
the Council to represent the College at the Thirteenth 
International Medical Congress in Paris. 

A letter-was read from the Lord Provost of Aberdeen 
stating that by invitation of tbe corporation the Annual 
Congress of the Royal Institute of Public Health will be held 
in Aberdeen in August, and inviting the College to send 
delegates.—Mr. Alfred Cooper and Dr. Robert W. Reid were 
appointed delegates. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 

IN 33 of the largest English towns 6770 births and 3968 
deaths were registered during the week ending May 12th. 
The annual rate of mortality in these towns, which had 
declined from 23:0 to 19°6 per 1000 in the five preceding 
weeks, further fell last week to 17:8. In London the 
rate was 164 per 1000, while it averaged 187 in the 32 


provincial towns. The lowest death-rates in these towns 
were 11:5 in Oardiff, 11°6 in Birkenhead, 11:8 in Norwich, 
and 11°9 in Croydon; the highest rates were 23:9 in 
Liverpool, 240 in Birmingham, 25:0 in Wolverhampton, 
25 5 in Blackburn, and 29:1 in Plymouth. The 3968 deaths 
in these towns included 441 which were referred to the 
principal zymotic diseases, against 472 and 429 in the two 
preceding weeks; of these 166 resulted from measles. 
116 from whooping-cough, 61 from diphtheria, 40 
from diarrhoea, 28 from scarlet fever. 28 from 
„fever (principally enteric), and two from diarrhea. No 
fatal case of any of these diseases occurred last week 
either in Croydon or Birkenhead; in the other towns they 
caused the lowest ceath-rates in Portsmouth, Swansea, 
Preston, and Gateshead ; and the highest rates in Plymouth, 
Wolverhampton, Manchester, Salford, and Oldham. The 
greatest proportional mortality from measles occurred in 
Plymouth, Bristol, Cardiff, Wolverhampton, Derby, and 
Blackburn ; and from whooping-cough in Wolverhampton, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Oldham. The mortality from 
scarlet fever and fever showed no marked excess in 
any of the large towns. The 61 deaths from diphtheria 
included 29 in London, six in Sheffield, three in 
Birminghan, three in Leicester, tbree in Liverpool, and 
three in Blackburn. One fatal case of small-pox was 
registered last week in London and one in Liverpool, 
and five small-pox patients were under treatment on 
Saturday last, May 12th, in the Metropolitan Asylums 
Hospitals. The namber of scarlet fever patients in these 
hospitals and in the London Fever Hospital at the end of 
the week was 1693. against 1647 and 1660 on the two pre- 
ceding Saturdays ; 203 new cases were admitted during the 
week, against 165, 170, and 176 in the three preceding weeks. 
Influenza was certified as the primary cause of 26 deaths in 
London. The deaths referred to diseases of the iratory 
organs in London, which had been 411 and 417 in the 
two preceding weeks, declined again last week to 300, and 
were 15 below the corrected average. The causes of 63, or 
1:6 per cent., of the deaths in the 33 towns were not certified 
either by a registered medical practitioner or by a coroner. 
All the causes of death were duly certified in Cardiff, Salford, 
Oldham, Newcastle, and in eight other smaller towns; the 
largest proportions of uncertified deaths were registered in 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Preston, and Sheffield. 


HEALTH OF SCOTCH TOWNS. 


The annual rate of mortality in the eight Scotch towns, 
which bad been 21:7 and 20:5 per 1000 in the two preceding 
weeks, further declined to 17:7 per 1000 during the week 
ending May 12th, and was 0'1 per 1000 below the mean rate 
during the same period in the 33 large English towns. The 
rates in the eight Scotch towns ranged from 9:9 in Leith 
and 12:2 in Aberdeen to 20:2 in Perth and 21 3 in Paisley. 
The 546 deaths in these towns included 22 which were 
referred to whooping-cough, 16 to measles, nine to diarrhea, 
seven to scarlet fever, six to diphtheria, and three to ‘‘fever.” 
In all 63 deaths resulted from these principal zymotic 
diseases, against 75 and 66 in the two 
weeks. These 63 deaths were equal to an annual rate 
of 2:0 per 1000, which corresponded with the meun 
rate last week from the same diseases in the 39 
large English towns. The fatal cases of whooping-cough, 
which had been 23 and 24 in the two preceding weeks, 
declined again last week to 22, of which 16 occurred 
in Glasgow and four in Aberdeen. The deaths from 
measles, which had been 24 and 15 in the two 
weeks, rose again to 16 last week, and included nine in 
Glasgow, two in Edinburgh, and two in Paisley. The fata) 
cases of diarrhoea, which had been 13 in each of the 
two preceding weeks, declined last week to nine, of which 
five were registered in Glasgow and four in Edinburgh. 
The deaths from scarlet fever, which had been six and two 
in the two preceding weeks, rose again to seven last week, 
and included four in Glasgow and two in Edinburgh. 
The fatal cases of diphtheria, which had been three, 
five, and six in the three preceding weeks, were agaia 
six last week, of which two were recorded in Glasgow, two 
in Edinburgh, and two in Aberdeen. The three deaths from 
fever, showed a marked decline from the number in the 
preceding week and were all registered in Glasgow. The 
deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs in 
these towns, which had been 145, 141, and 120 in the 
three preceding weeks, further declined to 91 last week, and 
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were slightly below the number in the corresponding period 
of last year. The causes of 23, or more than 4 per cent., 
of 5 in these eight towns last week were not 
certified. 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 


The death-rate in Dublin, which had been 26:9 and 29:7 
1000 in the two preceding weeks, declined again to 
8 during the week ending May 12th. Daring the past 
four weeks the death-rate in the city has averaged 28:3 per 
1000, the rate during the same period being 18:9 in 
London and 19:4 in Edinburgh. The 176 deaths registered 
in Dublin during the week under notice were 23 below 
the number in the preceding week, and included five which 
were referred to the principal symotic diseases, against 
12, eight, and 11 in the three preceding weeks; of these, 
three resulted from diarrhoea, one from whooping-cough, 
one from fever, and not one either from small- 
pox, measles, scarlet fever, or diphtheria. These 
five deaths were equal to an annual rate of 0'7 per 
1000, the zymotic death-rate during the same period 
being 16 in London and 1:7 in Edinburgh. The 
fatal cases of diarrhoea, which bad been three, three, 
and one in the three preceding weeks, rose again to three 
last week. The deaths from whooping-cough, which had 
been two and four in the two preceding weeks, decreased 
to one last week. The mo ty from fever showed a 
marked decline from that recorded in recent weeks. The 176 
deaths in Dublin last week included 30 of infante under one 
year of age and 45 of persons aged upwards of 60 years; 
the deaths of infante showed a decline, whfle those of elderly 
persons slightly exceeded the number recorded in the pre- 
ceding week. Six inquest cases and four deaths from violence 
were and the causes of 10, or nearly 6 per cent., 
of the deaths in the city last week were not certified. 


THE SERVICES. 


ROYAL Navy MEDICAL SERVICE. 
THE following appointments are notified :— Surgeons : 
H. R. Gardner, lent to Pembroke Dockyard, and E. T. 
Burton to the Sandpiper. 


COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 
Major John F. Bateson, from Royal Army Medical Corps, 
to be Burgeon-Major, vice A. O. A. Alexander, deceased. 


—2— — 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL OORPS. 

Captain Lewis is among the invalids returning to England 
in the Cephalonia, The following transfers are ordered :— 
Major Donnet, from the Aden District to the Mhow District, 
and Major Cardozo, from the Mhow District to the Aden 
District. Lieutenant-Colonel Dempsey is posted to the 
3 ee ot, and Major Harwood is posted to the Bombay 

Sargeon-Captain Francis W. Grant, lst Banff Volunteer 

ery, is granted the temporary rank of Captain whilst 
serving in South Africa. 

The undermentioned Surgeons on probation to be Lieu- 
tenants:—Thomas Biggam, Hugh Richardson, William 
Lincoln Baker, Frederick William Cotton, Frank Mardon 
Parry, Bertram Ramsey Dinnis, James Stuart Twigg, 
William John Patrick Adye-Ourran, John Powell, Robert 
Lendon Argles, John George Foster, Ernest George Ford, 
Francis Spring Walker, Lydmar Moline Parser, William 
Bennett, Philip Graham Stock, Harold Ben Fawcus, Thomas 
Evelyn Fielding, Evelyn Pierce Sewell, Charles Henry 
Straton, Basil Sorley Bartlett, Robert Tilbury Brown, 
George Oarroll, Dermot Owen Hyde, Albert Ernest 
Hamerton, George John Houghton, John Gaitskell Churton, 
Arthur Durham Waring, Thomas Herbert Stevenson, James 
Mackie Cuthbert, Farquhar McLennan, Alfred Fullam 
Weston, James Do , Charles Hilton Furnivall, James 
Herbert Robinson, and FitzGerald Gabbett FitzGerald. 


Surgeon-Captain Ernest J. G. Berkley, 4th Volunteer 
Battalion the Queen’s (Royal West Surrey Regiment), 
9 the temporary rank of Captain whilst serving in 

ca. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS. 
Artillery: 2nd Lancashire: Arnold James Greene to be 


2nd Middlesex: David John Duhig to 
Rifle: 3rd Volunteer Battalion the 
King’s (Liverpool Regiment): Sargeon-Lieutenant T. H. 
Fisher to be Surgeon-Captain. 4th Volunteer Battalion 
the Norfolk Regiment: William Gloag Galletly to be 
Surgeon-Lieutenant. 4th Volunteer Battalion the South 
Wales Borderers: Surgeon-Lieutenant J. Howard-Jones to 
be Surgeon-Oaptain. 2nd Volunteer Battalion the Came- 
ronians (Scottish Rifles): Surgeon-Captain R. T. C. 
Robertson to be Surgeon-Major. lst Volunteer Battalion 
the Royal Sussex Regiment: Surgeon-Lieutenant C. B. 
Scott resigns his commission. 


TRANSVAAL WAR NOTES. 

Contributions or donations, however small, are earnestly 
requested towards the success of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps Stall at the National Bazaar to be held at the Royal 
Palace Hotel, Kensington, W., on May 24th, 25th, and 26th, 
1900. The contributions or donations may be sent to the 
honorary secretary, Mrs. Frank Howard, 28, Cathcart-road, 
South Kensington. The National Bazaar is to be held in 
aid of the sufferers by the war, and there will be about 70 
stalls representing the various regiments and corps at the 
front. The names of the president and vice-presidents of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps Stall are as follows :— 
President: The Lady Wantage. Vice-Presidents: Mrs. 
Jameson, Mrs. W. Taylor, Mrs. Preston,, Mrs. O’Dwyer, 
Mrs. Cuffe, Mrs. Skey Muir, Mrs. W. D. Wilson, Mrs. Evatt, 
the Lady Alice Ashley, the Lady Jane Cole, Lady 
Mac Cormac, Mrs. Church, Lady Hanbury, Mrs. Cole Reade, 
Mrs. Butler Hamilton, and Mrs. E. M. Sinclair. 

The Middlesex Hospital Gazette publishes the following 
list of Middlesex Hospital men serving at the front :—As 
civil surgeons: Mr. S. B. Hulke, Mr. F. P. Cayley, Dr. 
C. Roberts, Mr. H. F. Hine. Dr. A. P. Parker, Dr. T. H. 
Wells, Mr. J. J. Day, Mr. H. C. Adams, and Mr. O. H. 
Reissman (since returned). In the Imperial Yeomanry: 
Mr. Claridge. ' 

Much praise is due to Lady Georgiana Curzon and 
Lady Chesham, to whom the organisation of the Imperial 
Yeomanry Hospitals are mainly due. The first report 
of the Imperial Yeomanry Hospital Fund has just been 
issued and is interesting reading. We quote the following 
passage from the report: The duties of the bearer 
company’s staff of surgeons and stretcher-bearers are 
very onerous and replete with danger. In fulfilling their 
duties they run equal risk with the soldier, and yet this 
would seem to have been the incentive that encouraged the 
numerous applications we received for employment in this 
branch of our institutions. The staff of our bearer company 
could have been filled twice over; and one cannot but 
admire the courage of these men who are ever forgetful of 
themselves in their desire to minister to the wounded. Their 
work often continues day and night, and the utmost pbysical 
endurance is required.” 

Major Franklin and Captain Phillips are reported as being 
discharged to duty from hospital. 


TRANSVAAL WAR CASUALTIES. 

Dr. T. W. Illingworth of the Imperial Yeomanry has 
died at Boshof from accidentally taking an overdose of 
morphia while suffering from fever. He was in his thirty- 
seventh year. 

Civil-surgeon W. M. Parham, attached to T“ Battery 
of the Royal Horse Artillery, is reported to have been severely 
wounded at Kroonstad on May 11th. : 

Captain R. Fawsett, R. A. M. C., attached to the 2nd 
Life Guards, died from dysentery at Bloemfontein on 
May 7th. 

Major Perry Marsh, R.A.M.C., is dangerously ill with 
enteric fever at Deelfontein. 


THE HEALTH OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 

In its forty-fourth annual report the Missions to Seamen 
Society traces the progress of the health of the Royal Navy, 
as revealed by medical statistics, since the Russian war. 
The report says: The great improvement in the moral con- 
ditions of life in the Royal Navy since 1856, the year in 
which this society was formed, is evidenced in many ways. 
The health of the Royal Navy is largely influenced by the 
moral habits of the officers and men. The remark- 
able result is that whereas 295 men-of-war’s-men 
died of diseases in 1898, upwards of 700 other men 
lived at the end of that year who would have died 
had the death ratio from diseases alone (35°6 per 


Surgeon- Lieutenant. 
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1000 men employed in 1898) remained the same as 
it was in 1856—viz., 12:1 per 1000. The Director-General’s 
reports show that in the early ‘sixties’ some ships of 
the Channel squadron had more than 100 men of their 
crews at a time laid up and unfit for duty when at sea, 
mostly from the consequences of excesses when on shore; 
whilst the wards of the naval hospitals were crowded with 
patients from the fleet, a state of things which has long 
ceased to exist amongst men- of- war's-men. Since the early 
t sixties’ ...... the spiritual tone of the Queen’s service has 
undergone a change for the better, with the result that, 
through moral as well as sanitary causes, the health report 
of the Royal Navy displays year by year a corresponding 
improvement, and the death-rate a corresponding 
diminution.” 
ROYAL MILITARY TOURNAMENT. . 
The Royal Military Tournament opened to-day (Friday), 
May 18th. for the twenty-first time, when its programme at 
the Royal Agricultural Hall contained all the items which 
are so familiar and popular with the public. The grand 


historical pageant is entitled Defence not Defiance, and 
the combined display represents the attack and defence of a 
bridge. 


DEATHS IN THE SERVICES. 


Sargeon-General Nesbitt Heffernan, A.M.S. (retired), 
on May 3rd, at Cheltenham, in his eighty-sixth 
year. He joined the service in 1841, became surgeon in 
1851, and surgeon-major in 1861. In 1867 he reached 
the rank of deputy surgeon-general, and retired in 1876 with 
the rank of honorary surgeon-general. 


The Kildonan Castle arrived at Southampton on May 14th. 
She brought 310 invalids who were admitted to the Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Netley. 

Mr. F. H. Hardy, M. R. C. S. Eog., L. R. C. P. Lond., of 
Guy's Hospital, who has been serving under the Foreign 
Office in Central Africa, has been nominated by the Secretary 
of State for War as a Surgeon-on-Probation for the 
Royal Army Medical Corps and has joined the Army Medical 
School at Netley. 

Mr. Charles Gibbs, F. R. C. S. Eng., assistant surgeon to 
Charing- cross Hospital and lecturer on Practical Anatomy 
in its medical school, has been appointed senior surgeon 
. to the Langman Field Hospital, South Africa. 


Correspondence. 


** Audi alteram partem." 


“THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
GYNÆCOLOGY AND OBSTETRICS.” 
To the Editors of THE LANOET. 

Sirs,—We are directed by the Council of the British 
Gynzcological Society and by the Organisation Committee 
of the International Congress of Gynzcology and Obstetrics 
to request your kind insertion of the following reply to the 
letter appearing under the above heading in THB LANCET of 
May 12th. 

In the letter signed by the past and present teachers of 
gynecology and obstetrics in the metropolitan medical 
schools and jn the covering letter of Dr. W. S. Playfair two 
reasons are assigned for the inability of the signatories to 
take any share in promoting or joiuing tbis Congress. 1. 
That those who have issued this invitation have assumed a 
representative position to which they are, in the opinion of 
the signatories, not entitled, and which they, the signatories, 
find themselves unable to recognise. 2. That the signatories 
object to the manner in which Professor A. R. Simpson was 
elected President of the Congress. 

With regard to the first point, the British Gynzcological 
Society, which issued the invitation, is not concerned to 
defend itself against the opinion held by the signatories, 
that it bas assumed a representative position to which it 
is, in their opinion, not entitled.” If a glance through the 
list of Fellows of the Society were not sufficient to correct 
such an opinion, the fact that the permanent committee of 
the International Congress of Gynecology and Obstetrics, 
representing the leaders of these branches of medicine on 
the continent and in America, requested the Society to 
repeat the invitation which it issued first in 1890, testifies to 
the opinion of the Society’s representative character which 


is at least held abroad. In accordance with this request, 
the invitation was repeated at Amsterdam in 1899, being 
personally presented by Dr. Robert Barnes, honorary 
President of the British Gy næcological Society, and an ex- 
President of the Obstetrical Society of London. 

As to the manner in which Professor Simpson was elected, 
he was nominated at a meeting of the Oouncil of the British 
Gynecological Society, on whom the duty necessarily 
devolved. Professor Simpson was mentioned on the grounds, 
firatly, that he was an ex-President of the Society and one of 
of its most honoured Fellows; secondly, that before the 
Society’s invitation was accepted his name was suggested by 
members of the Permanept Committee on the continent and 
in America as that of a man who would be acceptable to all 
the members of the Congress. In conclusion, we can only 
express our regret that our confrères the teachers of gyne- 
cology and obstetrics at the 5 medical schools 
should have found themselves obliged to come to the decision 
expressea in their letter. 

We are, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
W. J. SMYLY, ` 
President British Gynzcological Society. 
H. MACNAUGHTON-JONES, 
Chairman Organisation Committee of the International 
Congress of Gynecology and Obstetrics. 
ARTHUR E. GILES, 
Honorary Secretary of the British Gynæcological Society and 


of the Organisation Committee of the Congress, 
May 15th, 1900. 


THE CAUSATION OF SCURVY, 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRS,.— Having read the interesting account by Mr. F. G. 
Jackson and Dr. Vaughan Harley of their experimental 
inquiry into the causation of scurvy in THE LANCET of 
April 28th (p. 1184), there is one point which struck me 
and must have struck many others. How does the theory 
that the disease is due to the poison of the ptomaines of 
animal meat explain its development in infants reared ona 
diet which contains no meat at all? Or how does it account 
for the appearance of scurvy in patients who submitted to 
the Schrothian treatment—a régime which entailed a purely 
vegetable diet? In fact, at Schroth’s own establishment 
fatal cases of scurvy were recorded and in consequence 
an addition of fresh meat was found necessary for its 
prevention. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

ERIC PRITCHARD. 


THE PRESIDENOY OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF SURGEONS IN 
IRELAND. 

To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sirs,—Inclosed please find a circular letter by means of 
which it is proposed to get up a congratulatory testimonial 
to a very distinguished member of our profession—Dr. Thomas 
Myles. I write to ask if you will notice the matter in your 
widely circulated journal amongst whose readers over the 
world there would be a large number of Dr. Myles’s pupils 
and friends.—I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

W. J. GREER, H. R. O. S. Irel. 

Chepstow-road, Newport, Mon., May 12th 1900. 


[INCLOSURE. ] 


DEAR SIR—You are probably aware that Dr. Thomas Myles will 
attain the Presidential chair of the Royal Oollege of Surgeons in 
Ireland in June next. Ata private meeting of a few friends and 
admirers of the President-elect it was decided to give his old pupils 
and others an opportunity of acknowledging their indebtedness to him 
and also to cordially congratulate him on achieving the leadership of 
the surgical profession in Ireland. 

With this object in view a subscription list has been opened and any 
donation which you may feel inclined to send to the undersigned will 
be duly acknowledged. It is earnestly hoped that each subscriber will 
endeavour to make the movement as widely known as possible. 

The list will be closed at the end of June and subscriptions should 
be forwarded immediately to— 

R. LANE JoyYNt, 
84, Harcourt- street, Dublin. 
W. J. GREER, 
2, Chepstow-road, Newport, Mon. 


R. F. MacCraits, Hon. §ecs. 
2, Langdale-road, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool. 
A. B. MITCHELL, 
4, College-square, N., Belfast. 
W. J. CORRIGAN, L Treasurer. 


Cardiff. 3 
Dublin, May, 1900. 


1 Tb. Jürgensen: Deutsches Archiv für Klinische Medicin, vol. I. 


1866. Von Ziemssen’s General Therapeutics, vol. i, p. 325. 
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THE CASE OF THE LATE MR. ALFRED 
BOURNE. 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


firs,—We shall be obliged, and it will be an act of 
charitable kindness, if you will be good enough, through the 
columns of THE LANCET, to give publicity to this appeal to 
the medical profeasion on behalf of the widow and children 
of the late Mr. A. Bourne, surgeon, Osmotherley, Yorkshire. 
Mrs. Bourne, with six young children, by the unexpected 
and sadden death of her husband at the age of 37 years, has 
been left totally unprovided for, with no friends who are in 
a position to give the necessary help. Subscriptions will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged in the columns of 
THE LANCET by the undersigned. 
We are, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
J. A. HUTCHINSON, M.D. Durh., Northallerton. 
WILLIAM BAIGENT, M.D. Durh., Northallerton. 
THOMAS YERMAN, J.P., Osmotherley. 
Wm. DOBSON, J.P., Osmotherley. 
WM. BovILLE, Northallerton. 
Northallerton, Yorkshire, May 9th, 1900. 


“SEPTIC THROMBOSIS OF THE CAVERNOUS 
SINUS.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


8s, —In an annotation in THE LANCET of May 5th 
(p. 1298) you record a case of septic thrombosis of the 
cavernous sinus which arose from a tooth abscess. Perhaps 
the following notes of a similar case may serve to emphasise 
the possibility of so common an affection as toothache 
having so serious a sequel. On June 5th of last year a 
girl, aged 18 years, came to the casual department of the 
Newcastle Royal Infirmary complaining of toothache with 
swollen face of two weeks’ duration. She looked ill, 
there was a large tender swelling over the left side 
of the lower jaw, and she was unable to open her 
mouth. Under chloroform anzsthesia the mouth was 
opened with a gag and two very carious loose lower 
molars were removed from the left side, a large quantity 
of very fœtid pus cag ‘a into the mouth, and as the 
abscess was apparently ly opened an incision into the 
swelling from the outside was purposely avoided. The girl 
was given a mouth-wasb and fomentation to apply to her 
cheek. At this time her temperature was not taken; there 
was no proptosis or other sign of grave mischief. I thought 
she only a large alveolar abscess which would soon get 
well and allowed her te go home. Two days later, on 
Jane 7th, the girl came back. She was exceedingly ill, 
the temperature was 104° F., and the pulse was corre- 
spondingly rapid. There was very marked proptosis of 
the right eye with oedema of the lids and conjunctiva 
and fixidity of the eyeball. The swelling over the jaw 
had subsided and pus was discharging freely into the 
mouth. She complained of very severe headache. An 
incision was made through the conjunctiva over the eye, 
and a pair of sinus forceps was passed to the back of the 
orbit, but only a little thin pus escaped. She was given 
anti-streptococcic serum. Next day she was very much 
worse; her temperature was 104° and there were retraction 
of the neck and vomiting, with a very marked meningitis 
cry. An abscess over the left ascending ramus of the jaw 
was opened ; the upper and lower jaw-bones were felt to be 
quite bare. The patient got rapidly worse and died next 
day (June 9th) with a temperature of 1046. She had no 
and there were no signs of cavernous thrombosis 

on the left side. At the post-mortem examination there 
were marked septic basal meningitis and septic thrombosis 
of both cavernous sinuses; on the right side the orbital 
veins were thrombosed and there was orbital cellulitis on the 
left side; the orbital contents were healthy; both lateral 
sinuses were filled with septic clots. The left pterygoid 
region was filled with necrosed septic tissue and pus had 
found its way into the skull tbrough both the foramen 
ovale and foramen rotundum. There was a good deal of 
pus in the left temporal muscle sheath and the periosteum 
was entirely stripped from both upper and lower jaws on the 
affected side. I have now little doubt that when the girl 
came to the Infirmary first she was much more seriously ill 
than I then supposed her to be. Apart from the practical 
importance of the case as illustrating an unusual cause of 
an unusual condition it is difficult to erplain why the 


thrombosis should have been more extensive on the right side 
which was presumably farthest away from the primary focus. 
While the patient was in the Infirmary she was under the 
care of Mr. Page, and it is through his kindness that I am 
allowed to publish this note. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfally, 
G. GREY TURNER. 
Royal Infirmary, Newcastle-on-Tyne, May, 1900. 


“DEATHS UNDER CHLOROFORM.” 
To the Editors of THE LANOET. 


Srrs,—Dr. G. Mowat’s letter in THR LANCET of March 24th 
(p. 884) requires a few words of answer. The fact which 
he now intimates for the first time—namely, that death 
occurred during the stage of excitement—is the strongest 
possible proof of my contention tbat his original description 
of the case was so meagre as to be useless. Possibly he 
carries the same principle—the principle of sketchiness—yet 
further, for he seems to imagine that the clinical observa- 
tion of a patient under chloroform close enough to ensure the 
subsequent unity of a full and accurate report of his 
symptoms places his life in danger. Can one argue with such 
an one? The question is a much wider one than Dr. Mowat 
appears to conceive. Experiments on the lower animals have 
failed to produce any unanimity on the subject in the pro- 
fession. The publication of full and accurate clinical descrip- 
tions of deaths under and from chloroform appear to afford 
the only prospect of such settlement; and I am not alone in 
thinking that here, as in other departments of medicine, 
general accurate knowledge will bring general confidence and 
increased safety. I am not among those who imagine that 
the saving of many lives yearly is a matter of purely 
scientific interest, so I repeat my appeal for full and 
accurate descriptions of all cases of death under chloroform. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
CLAYTON LANE, M.D. Lond., 
Captain, I. M. S. 
Lucknow, N. W. P., India, April 25th, 1900. 


“A PARASITIC CRUSTACEAN AS A FOREIGN 
BODY ON THE CORNEA”: A CORRECTION. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sizgs,—In THB LANCET of April 7th, p. 1002, a very 
interesting condition is described by Dr. Rayner Batten of a 
fishmonger who had a peculiar growth on the cornea of the 
left eye. From this he removed a small scale-like parasite, 
of which a very careful and accurate drawing is given. 
This parasite was referred to Dr. Harmer, F. R. S.. who 
stated it to be one of the caligids, probably Caligus 
curtus. This is an error, as the parasite, which nas kindly 
been sent to me by Dr. Batten, shows. Though it belongs 
to the caligidæ it should be placed in the genus Lepeoph- 
theirus, distinguished from the genus Caligus by the entire 
absence of the two prominent lunulz on the frontal plates. 
The specimen was a male of L. pectoralis, Müll, found very 
abundantly on most flatfish, particularly plaice and flounders. 
These I have kept alive for hours in water in a watch-glass, 
but though for years in constant communication with men 
handling fresh fish I have never before met with one who 
bad become the temporary host of these parasites. Dr. 
Harmer did not intend his diagnosis of the species for publi- 
cation, but as it bas appeared he quite agrees with me that 
the correct nomenclature should be used. 

I an, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


May, 1900. P. W. BASSETT-SMITH, R.N., F. Z. S. 


THE HOT SPRINGS OF BATH. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Strs,—I wish to bear testimony to the magnificent 
efficacy of a course of these baths. The whole system 
of treatment is so rational and so perfectly managed 
and the attention and care shown so universally good that 
I am certain that there is no other treatment (except it 
may be the Tallerman hot-air process), combined with the 
drinking of the Bath hot mineral water, half so efficacious 
for lambago and sciatica generally of a gouty nature. 

It is unnecessary for me to enter into particulars how tbe 
douches of a temperature of 106° F. with a force of 16 
pounds and of the hot mineral baths with massage are used. 
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I can only say that although I am only able to spare a 
fortnight to the treatment I am leaving Bath feeling in 
every respect pounds better. This spring, from all accounts, 
sciatica appears to have been epidemic. Let me say too 
with regard to this complaint, having twice suffered from it, 
that, to my mind, there are two forms, the lower and the 
upper. The first time I had the lower form, when the 
sciatic nerve from its notch down the back of the thigh gave 
the most agonising pain, and the outer leg and ankle were 
also very painful. This time I have suffered from the upper 
form, when the first point of pain was in the upper part of 
the buttock. To name rightly the nerve branch affected I 
should have to refer to the anatomical work of my good old 
teacher, Professor Vyner Ellis (so recently dead), which is 
at my home. From the buttock the pain has been distributed 
through the groin, and down the iliofemoral band to a 
short distance below the knee, the knee often being 
particularly painful. 

The lower form, though the pain was continuously intense, 
only incapacitated me from work for ten days. The upper 
form of sciatica kept me in bed three weeks and three days, 
and then when I tried for some days to work I had to give 
up, the pain being too severe for me to keep up against ; and 
now after a fortnight’s treatment in Bath, though returning 
to work, I am still at times somewhat crippled by the pain. 

For these reasons I am of opinion that there are two kinds 
of sciatica, upper and lower, and that the upper kind is by 
far the worse of the two. When the lower form attacked me 
I do not remember that my leg lost at all in size. In this 
attack after the first month the upper part of my thigh lost 
two inches in circumference. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Pierrepont-street, Bath, May 15th, 1900. PUGIN THORNTON. 


M.D. DURHAM FOR PRACTITIONERS. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sins, — Kindly allow me to answer through your columns 
some questions respecting the above degree. Intending 
candidates who have the files of THE LANCET by them will 
find a letter signed M. D.“ on Oot. 15th, 1898, containing 
some sound advice. I, for one, am grateful to him for it. 
For those who have not the letter by them I would say: 
write to Dr. Howden, the courteous secretary of Durham 
University, for a copy of the last Calendar, which gives the 
text-books advised and some of the recent papers given. Get 
the latest editions. Either the Latin or Professional may be 
taken separately or first. Unless Latin is an easy subject I 
advise taking it first and alone so as to be free for purely 
professional subjects. Get up thoroughly urine and urinary 
microscopic and pathological and histological work. If pos- 
sible do some clinical work and go over a good museum once 
or twice. Those near London will get much help in hygiene 
‘by going over the Parkes Museum. The examination is 
‘thorough, but perfectly fair and just. The clinical work must 
be done well. Do not go up with the idea that the degree is 
‘given away or you will regret it. Remember that you are 
again a student undergcing examination. To those who have 
few opportunities I would advise them to go up eight or nine 
days before the examination and attend a special class for this 
degree which is given. They will be taken over all the work, 
particularly the pathological and microscopical work, which 
is so essential. I wish success to all intending candidates 
and hope they will have as much pleasure in going over the 
old ground as I had. After an interval of 20 years it was 
a great treat to be again examined by one of the kindest and 
most eminent of London surgeons. Operative surgery has 
made great strides since the day when last we met.. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
May 15th, 1900. M. R. O. S. ENG. 
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Briston Lunatic AsyLum.—The thirty-ninth 
annual report of this institution, which has just been issued, 
shows that on Dec. 31st, 1899, there were 778 patients 
viz., 379 males and 399 females—in the asylum. The highest 
number resident at any one time in the year was 799. The 
extension of the asylum buildings, with the exception of the 
isolation hospital, will shortly be completed and will be 
ready for occupation early this summer. The committee, in 
concluding the report, expressed their high appreciation of 
the manner in which the medical superintendent and the 
officers and staff of the asylum had performed their respective 
duties during 1899. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE name remains though the substance has gone. The 
Gallery of Machines is still known by that name though, as 
already explained, it no longer contains any machinery, for 
in its centre there is the Hall of Festivals and on each side 
are arranged alimentary and agricultural products. The 
gallery which is parallel and next to this vast and magnificent 
iron and glass stracture does contain machinery in motion, 
huge boilers, power-producers, and electrical machinery. 
This is the most backward part of the Exhibition. Here 
chaos reigned supreme long after the Exhibition was opened. 
There was bare earth where there should be pal ye 
boards, some portions were absolutely impassable, and the 
visitor was constantly turned back, first at one point and 
then at another, by attendants whose duty it was to prevent 
sightseers from incurring the risk of accident. Yet even 
here, by going upstairs to the galleries, there is a good 
deal to be seen, for Class 112 has nearly all its exhibits 
in order. This class deals with poor relief and is situated 
close to the Hall of Festivals, and a portion of it was 
officially inaugurated last week. Here all private and 
public organisations and charities for the relief of the 
poor display drawings, charts, maps, models, statistical 
tables, &c., that may serve to illustrate their work. 
Then, again, in the gardens of the Champ de Mars facing 
the monumental Château d’Eau the aspect is that of a 
railway goods station rather than that of pleasure-grounds. 
The railway lines have not been covered up and numerous 
railway tracks are still there, though the process of unload- 
ing them is postponed till after the grounds are closed to 
the public. Nor is there any immediate need to clear 
this space till the Château d'Eau which it faces is 
itself finished. This, however, is approaching completion. 
Nearly all the scaffolding has been removed and the 
sculptors are giving their final touches to the ee 
who are gracefully poised over and about the waterfalls. 
That the largest structure, the principal architectural 
feature, of the Exhibition should consist of a succession of 
cascades issuing from within a monumental arch is certainly 
a very original conception. Above and around, the gilding 
and the white statuary, and at night the blaze of electric 
light, will produce a most impressive effect; and it is only 
right that in front a vacant space, large enough to hold 
thousands and ‘thousands of people, shoald have been left 
free of all encumbrance. This space, which at present con- 


stitutes the principal goods station of the Exhibition, will 


soon be clear, and when all is complete it will attract 
visitors who may be counted by the million. 

On the westerly side of the Eiffel Tower there are still a 
good many buildings which are not yet finished, and here 
dust or mud and cobbles and sharp stones still prevail, but 
on the opposite side better progress has been made. Indeed, 
the mason and the plasterer and scaffolding and rubbish-carts 
are now confined to a few corners and localities and genuine 
progress towards completion has been made. Every day some 
new section or pavilion is finished which very often forms of 
itself a sufficient motive for a visit to the Exbibition. Thus, 
in the Avenue of Nations tbe vast Italian Pavilion opened 
its doors the week before last. Under the gilt cupola re- 
produced from St. Mark’s of Venice and within walls that 
imitate those of the palace of the Doges the artistic glass- 
work, ceramic arts, sculpture, and mosaics, &c., of Italy are 
exhibited, while in a gallery running round the building the 
technical schools, the universities, and the municipalities 
display drawings, and charts, and specimens that explain 
what has been done to improve the health and educa- 
tion of the people. Immediately behind this 
Denmark shows a model middle-class dwelling to which 
the public are now admitted and which illustrates the home 
life of that country. The Hungarian Pavilion is also com- 
pleted and forms a sort of synopsis of the history and 
avocations of the Hungarian people. On one side there is a 
reconstruction of the Abbey and the Church of Jaak, and on 
the other side the frontage of the Vajda-Hunyad mansion 
and the fortress of Koermoeczbanya, together with other 
specimens of Hungarian architecture ; while inside the arts, 
and sciences, and the industrial progress of that interesting 
people are illustrated by numerous exhibits. The Finland 
Pavilion is also open and here the visitor may appreciate 
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bow much has been done. to spread education among the 
Finnish people. Of course, many of the Finnish exhibits 
relate to fishing but the man of science will be interested in a 
gigantic meteorite which fell at .Bjiirboele on May 12th last 
year. Close by also in the Avenue of Nations the specimen 
houses or palaces of Belgium, Monaco, Sweden, and Spain 
bave been completed and opened to the public last week, so 
that the majority of these remarkable buildings are now 
accessible. On the opposite side of the river the Social 
Economy Palace is now open, though all the exhibits are not 
as yet in their places; and finally the two permanent stone 
palaces of the Fine Arts and of the Re tive Arts were 
opened to the public on May Ist. These palaces, which are 
situated in the Champs Elysées, are in themselves well worth 
a journey to Paris. On the whole, though it is still 
advisable to postpone going to Paris for a week or two, if 
this cannot be done conveniently the Exhibition to-day is so 
far advanced as not to disappoint the visitor. Though the 
above description of the t condition of the Exhibi- 
tion may not be considered altogether favourable it must be 
borne in mind that we are still only in the middle of the 
month of May and that the last exhibition held in 1889 was 
not opened before the 6th of that month. 

Great capital has been made in certain quarters out of every 
miscalculation, delay, or accident. Thus the report is very 
generally spread abroad that a considerable number of lives 
have been lost in the building of the Exhibition, and nota 
few Frenchmen go about repeating that at least one life is 
lost per week ugh the numerous accidents that occur. 
Fortunately, the chief of the Exhibition medical service 

(De. Gilles de la Tourette, Professor at the Faculty of 
Medicine) has kept a careful record of these casualties. 
According to statement there were nine deaths 
due to accident during the process of building in 1896, 
during 1897 there were only two deaths, and in 1898 
also only two deaths, while in 1899 there were seven 
deaths, including those of two men who fell into the Seine 
and were drowned. This is far from being one death per 
week. All these men died on the spot or in a few hours, and 
all those who were injured have recovered under treatment. 

Considering the dangerous character of some of the work 

and the great height to which many of the scaffoldings were 
raised the number of accidents is below and not above the 
average. Further, the injared workmen received, not only 
their insurance money, but half their salaries during the 
whole time of their treatment. There are fully installed 
ambulances, or medical posts, on the Champs de Mars, the 
Trocadéro, the Invalides, and the Champs Elysées, and a fifth 
post is about to be organised. A surgeon and a staff of 

nurses are always present at these posts. They 
are connected with each other and also with the neighbour- 
ing hospitals by telephone. There is a large stock of 

es, splints, &c., at hand, and further outside help can 
be immediately obtained by telephone. Full provision has 
been made, not only to meet the accidents which under 
normal conditions are likely to occur, but also to cope with a 
panic or some altogether exceptional disaster. 

Thus, in answer to the complaint that the Exhibition is 
not ready it may be said that no other similar undertaking 
was so far advanced at so early a period of the year. With 

to the statement that the Exhibition is erous on 
account of the number of accidents which occur, it may be 
that the number of fatal accidents has been below the 
average and that the only casualties in which members 
of the general public suff occurred outside the Exhibition 
ds in the Avenue de Suffcen, which is under the control 

of the Municipality and not of the Exhibition authorities. 

Paris, May 13th. 
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Operations for Contusions of the Abdomen. 
PROFESSOR VON ANGERER (Munich) read a paper upon this 
subject, in the course of which he said that in abdominal 
contasions the prognosis and treatment differed according as 
the cases were attended or not attended by perforation of the 
intestines. Contusions without injury of the intestines 
ecarcely required treatment, because they were usually 
recovered from taneously within a short time. It 
‘was, however, sometimes difficult to say whether a 


perforation of the intestine bad occurred or not, as 
the symptoms of this condition were very like those of 
severe shock. Unconsciousness, vomiting, and weakness of 
the pulse were symptoms of shock as well as of perforation 
of the intestines. It was, however, characteristic of shock 
that these symptoms were of short duration, whilst in per- 
foration of the intestine signs of peritonitis generally made 
their appearance in a few hours. If the vomiting continued 
for several hours and became worse perforation was almost 
certain. Also the pulse-rate, the respiration, the tempera- 
ture, and the tension of the abdominal muscles must be 
taken into account. The presence of gas in the abdo- 
minal cavity could be ascertained only when a considerable 
quantity of it had penetrated through the intestines. 
With regard to the treatment Professor von Angerer strongly 
recommended early operation—laparotomy and suture of 
the intestinal wounds. He had collected histories of 159 
cases where no operation had been performed, the result 
being that 149 died and 10 had to be operated on eventually, 
because an intestinal fistula had developed. The operation 
ought to be performed as early as possible, even before the 
symptoms of shock had quite disappeared, so as to avoid the 
complication of peritonitis.—In the discussion Dr. STOLPE 
(Breslau) showed the difficulty of an exact diagnosis of 
intestinal perforation by mentioning a case where an injury 
of the spinal cord had produced paralysis of the intestines 
and where the diagnosis of perforation had been made.— 
Professor HABN said that in traumatic rupture of the intes- 
tines sutures alone were not sufficient; he advised thatthe 
injured part should be resected previously to being sutured, 
especially when the intestine was severely contased. 
Gronths of the Oment um. 

Professor BRAUN (Gottingen) read a paper on Solid 
Growths of the Omentum following abdominal operations. 
Sach growths which sometimes caused severe pain consisted 
of chronic infiltrations of the omentum and might appear 
several months after the operation. They might disappear 
spontaneously, or suppurate or continue to persist in the 
state of chronic infiltration. They were caused by 
mechanical injury of the omentum during the operation. 
Sometimes they had to be removed by a second operation.— 
Dr. FRIEDRICH (Leipsic) said that he had studied changes 
occu in animals after ligature of the omental vessels. 
He had found that in guinea-pigs ligature of those vessels 
produced small necroses in the stomach and the liver, 
whilst the kidneys and the spleen were left intact. In 
rabbits these necroses were seldom observed and in dogs 
and cats never. It was possible that gastric ulcers following 
abdominal contusions were caused also by traumatic lesions 
of the omental vessels. 

Osteoplasty of the Tibia. 

Dr. Grosse (Halle) showed a child with Congenital 
Absence of a Large Portion of the Tibia, for which he had 
porformed a successful plastic operation. Taking advantage 
of an amputation of the leg which had to be performed on 
another patient, he removed from the amputated tibia a 
portion corresponding to the deficiency and inserted it into 
the abnormal tibia; Skiagraphy showed that the implanted 
piece, which was two inches long, had become firmly united, 
and presented the appearance of normal bone. The leg 
thus operated on, although smaller than the other one, was 
now a useful limb. l 

Disinfection of the Hands. 

Dr. SARVEY (Tübingen) stated that absolute sterility of 
the hands of the surgeon was not obtained by any of the 
various methods recommended for that purpose. The 
relatively best results were got by the use of hot water and 
alcohol (Ablfeld’s method) or by the use of spirit of soap 
(Mikulicz’s method). Mere mechanical treatment of the 
hands with marble soap was not sufficient, disinfection with 
chemical agents be ing indispensable.—Dr. VOLLBRECHT 
(Düsseldorf) reeommended a solid compound which contained 
spirit of soap and might be used in the form of tubes.—The 
use of indiarubber gloves as employed by Mikulicz was 
strongly recommended by Professor SPRENGEL. 

A Disease of Pianists. 

Professor DABLUDOWSKI (Berlin) read a paper on cases of 
Nervous and Muscular Affections observed by him in Pianists, 
especially in young players. By the excessive stretching 
of the fingers the tendons, joints, and ligaments of the hand 
were injured. This condition might become chronic if the 
patient continued to play, and in course of time the nerves 
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were involved. Neuralgic pains of the nerves of the arms 
might occur and were liable to extend to the shoulder and 
the back. Atrophy of the muscles might bea result of the 
disease in severe cases. The disease was caused by the 
circumstance that the ordinary keyboard of pianos was too 
long for the hands of young players. A child when learning 
to play the violin used a small instrument, and in like 
manner pianoforte-makers ought to construct instruments 
with a keyboard adapted to the hands of children. The 
patients must abstain from playing for a certain time, 
and massage combined with electricity and bandaging was 
advisable. 
Surgical Applications of Metallic Magnesium. 

Dr. PAYR (Graz) has devised a new method of joining the 
ends of injared blood-vessels. Very small tubes of metallic 
magnesium are put into one end of the divided vessel, the 
other end is then drawn over the tube, and both ends are 
united by ligatures. The magnesium tube is ultimately 
absorbed. Divided nerves might be joined in the same way. 
Dr. Payr recommended metallic magnesium as a material for 
Murphy’s buttons. Magnesium wire was not flexible enough 
to be used in the usual way for sutures; but perhaps 
the efforts to produce a more flexible metal would be 
successful, so that the method (which had hitherto been 
tried only in animals) might become usefal for the human 
subject also. Magnesium was said to be an excellent 
material for sutures, because it was easily dissolved in the 
tissues. 

Gangrene of the Lower Extremities. 


Professor BUNGE (Königsberg) read a paper on the Dif- 
ferent Forms of Gangrene of the Lower Extremities. He had 
found by numerous microscopical researches that in diabetes 
as well as in senile gangrene there was a hypertrophy of the 
intima of the arteries by which coagulation of the blood 
was caused. The deficient circulation produced the gangrene. 
On the first appearance of the symptoms the administration 
of iodine was useful. The acute intermittent limping of the 
patient was (according to Erb) a characteristic symptom by 
which the surgeon ought to be led to make a careful exami- 
nation of the blood-vessels of the extremities. 

Among the other papers which were read mention may be 
made of those by Dr. VULPIUS (Heidelberg) on Scoliosis, 
by Professor VON BERGMANN (Riga) on Gastro-enterostomy, 
and by Dr. LEXER (Berlin) on Teratoid Growth. Professor 
Czerny (Heidelberg) was elected president of the Congress to 
be held next year. 


PLAGUE IN AUSTRALIA. 


(From A SPECIAL OORRESPONDENT.) 


THE returns of plague in Sydney for the week ending 
April 7th show the following figures: remaining, 36;. 
admitted, 29; died, nine; remaining, 56. The total number 
of cases at this date was 83, and the total number of 
deaths 26. Discharged, one; total ‘‘contacts” isolated, 
424; and cases among “contacts,” five. Several patients 
are now fit for discharge ; several others are fit for removal 
from the acute to the convalescent wards. Deaths before 
discovery continue to be recorded and these as before noted 
are recorded as admissions. 


The want of evidence that the disease is directly com- 
municable from the sick continues; no more than five 
cases have arisen among ‘‘contacts” subsequently to their 
removal from home and all fell ill before the fifth day from 
removal. The term of detention for contacts has been 
reduced to five days. The Government will not approve of 
medical supervision at home and no doubt removal for a 
short term has advantages with regard to disinfection, 
laborious and embarrassing as it may become when the 
daily number of cases increases. In any case power to 
remove all should be retained, and, when it appears that 
the infection was taken at the house where the patient lay, 
should, of course, be exercised. It may be remembered that 
the first case of all was judged to have been infected by a 
flea-bite. Since then the bleb which usually attends this 
mode, according to Simond, has been observed in four 
cases altogether. In two the bleb had been broken, as in 
the case of the one discharged patient, but in the fourth it 
was still entire and the bacillus was found in the serous 
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contents in rather small numbers. It may be that infection 
ocourred in the same way in some other cases. 
circumstances it has not been possible to make such observa- 
tions with exact regularity, yet the record shows that this 
is hardly the common way, unless, indeed, the bleb is often 
wanting in other than septicemic cases. The death-rate 
continues low and probably is rather less than 33 per cent.; 
but the treacherous nature of the disease hag become evident, 
many patients having died unexpectedly. 

The course of the epidemic is quite clear. It certainly 
began at the line of wharves already mentioned and the 
houses immediately adjacent thereto ; it spread to parts of 
the city adjoining that portion; outlying cases could be 
connected with one or other locality for a rather long time; 
then outlying cases which could not be so connected 
to occur. And that the infection is spread by or with the 
migration of rats is just as clearly established. The 
presence of diseased rats has been demonstrated in some of 
the outlying neighbourhoods where ‘indigenous’ cases 
have occurred and is safely presumed as regards other cases 
on indirect evidence of the usual kind. Death to rates has 
been steadily preached, in season and out of season, from 
the beginning, but unfortunately with little or no practical 
effect. In connexion with this ‘part of the subject it is 
necessary to explain that the City Oouncil has for many 
years dumped its garbage on an area of 30 or 40 acres of 
land lying outside the city limits, and forming part of a 
public recreation reserve for which it is trustee, but still 
in a thickly populated neighbourhood. This faulty method, 
which, moreover, is carried out with the orudest apparatus 
and gross carelessness, has been subject of remonstrance 
by the Department of Public Health, by Governments, by 
citizens, and by private individuals for many years past; 
the corporation itself has a committee of inquiry 
about every five years, and has received reports from 
its officers on destructors. But erection of destructors 
has clearly been regarded as a waste of money, so long as 
the dump could possibly be used, for nothing practical 
resulted. The place is, of course, infested with rats and is 
the resort of large numbers of rag-pickers; children also 
go there and hunt for condemned bananas and other 
fruits, of which they choose the best to eat. Sussex-street 
wharves are in the city and the corporation removes more or 
less of the garbage which accumulates there to the refuse- 
tip just mentioned. It cannot be denied that for several 
weeks before the beginning of March infectious matter, 
partly or wholly in the shape of the bodies of dead 
or dying rats, must have been taken to the refuse-tip. 
In the meantime quarantining and cleansing of large 
areas of the worst parts of the city continue. The work 
is very thoroughly and rapidly done; about 2000 men 
are thus employed at 7s. a day and their keep. They are 
managed by a contractor specially engaged and are super- 
vised by the chief sanitary inspector and a staff of 30 trained 
inspectors of nuisances. 

The Government of Victoria has summoned a conference 
of the principal medical officers of the several Governments, 
to be held at Melbourne. This necessarily excludes New 
South Wales, since neither the chief nor any other member 
of the staff can, of course, be spared at this time. Remon- 
strance has been made by some of the other Governments ; 
it seems to be thought by them that the only city in which 
plague is present would be the best in which to hold a plague 
conference. On the whole matters are now pretty well 
organised, but the way in which almost everyone, from the 
inhabitants of villages 800 miles away to the corporation of 
the city of Sydney itself, relies upon the central Government 
and its departments to execute everything, and to find, not 
merely money, but actual labour and material, is enough to 
paralyse the most active administration. 

April 10th. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Alleged Adulteration of Sugar. 

SUGAR forms a very large element of food consumption in 
daily life and a very considerable trade in the country. It 
is important, therefore, that vag hepa contributing towards 
its adulteration or deterioration should be carefully watched 
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and guarded against. What is Demerara ar? was the 
sabject of an extended and close inquiry at the Birmingham 
police-court on May llth. A local grocer was summoned for 
selling Demerara su which was not of the nature, sub- 
stance, and quality of the article demanded, inasmuch as it 
contained 100 per cent. of dyed su crystals. The 
prosecution was undertaken by the Health Committee of 
the town council under the Food and Drugs Act. 
A large number of those interested in the trade and a 
number of grocers and chemistry experts were called as 
witnesses. It was stated that the sugar was stained 
with some aniline dye and it was alleged by those 
in the trade as planters, brokers, or importers 
that Demerara sugar meant pure cane sugar undyed and 
wn in Demerara. For the defence it was urged that 
dyeing did not constitute an offence because dyeing did not 
alter the nature, substance, or quality, and that in the third 
section of the Act it was only an offence to colour or stain 
an article of food in such a way as to make it injurious to 
health. This sample was what was commercially known as 
Demerara sugar and there was no proof to the contrary. 
There was no intent to defraud. A number of witnesses 
were examined and in the end the case was dismissed by 
the tes. They announced on application for 
„ specific findings ” that they were agreed that the sugar was 
dyed, but they believed that it was of the nature, substance 
and quality of Demerara sugar. Thus the question remains 
as it was before the trial. 
The University of Birmingham. 

The Chancellor of the new University, the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, has given directions for a special 
meeting of the Court of Governors of the University to be 
called for May 3lst; the business will be to receive the 
charter of incorporation of the University and to elect 
certain officers. Slowly but surely the scheme of the Uni- 
versity is attaining definite and substantial form. 


“The Long Pull.” 


Of some interest to temperance advocates is the subject of 
the long pull,“ by which is meant an additional quantity of 
beer being given to that ostensibly ordered. In view of the 
advanced price raised by the tax on beer the Brewers’ 
Association have issued circulars to licence-holders requesting 
that this custom of overdrawing should be discontinued or 
modified. The proposals are that for outdoor trade not 
more than 25 per cent. over measure be given and for 
indoor trade the exact measure and no more. If this is 
loyally adhered to one incentive to drinking will be con- 
siderably mitigated, and consequent benefit accrue to the 
trade and to the individual drinker. 

May 15th. 


MANCHESTER. 


(FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT.) 


The Conference on Medical Organisation in Manchester. 
Most of us will with the opening comment of your 
ial Commissioner’ on the late Conference on Medical 
Organisation in Manchester that it showed the need of 
organisation in the profession; and also that this should 
have been the chief subject of discussion, while the airing of 
grievances might have been left for some other occasion. 
Nor is his somewhat sarcastic severity greatly to be 
de ted if it only brings the profession to a knowledge 
of ite infantile simplicity as to the science and art of organi- 
sation. It must be remembered, however, that it was a first 
and tentative effort and a day of small things. The individual 
atoms of which the profession is composed have hitherto been 
too often mutually repellent, and the medical Lord Kitchener 
who will weld them into an organised body has not yet made 
his appearance. It is, however, something to have become 
aware of a want and this must always precede its supply. 
This attempt to make a beginning should not be stifled or 
disco but rather encouraged, as your Special Com- 
missioner puts it, ‘‘ to plan some specific action.” 


Lead-poisoning in Manchester. 
At the Manchester County Court on May 14th an action was 


brought by a man against his employers to recover damages 
tor lead-poisoning. He had worked for them for some 3 
— ee 
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until September last in a room in which brass fittings 
were made. He was then sent to another department where 
the fittings were put together, and was taken ill there in 
November, and had not been able to work since. The 
case is interesting as showing some of the ways in 
which lead -poisoning occurs. In the room where these 
fittings were put together a number of men worked 
and in the process white lead had to be used. To ensure 
that the fittings were air-tight the workman had to 
suck them with his mouth, a pretty obvious source 
of possible poisoning. For large work an air- pump 
was provided, but if used for small work it would have 
involved such a waste of time as to be out of the question.” 
The air of the room was much deteriorated by the use of a 
lead-burning machine,” which was another bad point. 
Under the Factory Act suitable washing appliances ought to 
have been provided, but no such provision had been made. 
There was only a bucket ” which was provided by the men 
themselves, water had to be carried from another part of the 
premises, and, though soap was provided, the foreman 
discouraged washing. The plaintiff said that the foreman 
had distinctly stated that ‘‘washing was a waste 
of time and that he would not have it.” The 
remarkable thing is that all the men employed were not 
poisoned. The defendants’ advocate, after consulting with 
his clients, was magnanimous enough to say that if his 
Honour thought, after hearing the medical evidence, that a. 
cause of the poisoning was the absence of lavatory con- 
venience they would pay whatever damages his Honour 
thought right,” which had the appearance of being 
generous. Mr. W. Ferriday, who had attended the 
plaintiff, thought the want of washing accommodation 
even more important than the sucking of the tubes. 
while Professor J. Dixon Mann could not say which was. 
the main cause of the lead-poisoning. His Honour Judge 
Parry did not think suitable washing conveniences had been 
provided, but he ‘‘thought that it had merely escaped the 
defendants’ attention and they had since put themselves 
right in the matter. They had always been ready to meet. 
the plaintiff’s claim in a fairly reasonable spirit.“ It seems 
from the evidence that this utterly indefensible state of things. 
had “escaped the defendants’ attention for a good many 
years as if they had all been sleeping partners.” Judg- 
ment was given for the plaintiff for £45 and costs, which 
seems easy for the defendants when we are told that the 
unfortunate plaintiff ‘‘ was now advised that he would never 
be able to go back to the work which inflicted the injury 
upon him and it was doubtful whether he would be able to 
go back to brass-finishing at all.” 


Chorlton Union Workhouse. 


Dr. Frederick Hoyle and Dr. Peter Joseph Burke 
have been appointed respectively senior and junior medica) 
officers at the Withington Workhouse at salaries of £130 
and £120. The question was asked why there was only one 
application for the senior appointment and the questioner 
presumed that if they offered a better salary they would 
have had more candidates. Dr. J. M. Rhodes thought that 
so many surgeons were attracted by service in South Africa 
that local appointments did not attract the former number of 
applicants, while Dr. O' Doherty thought the position at the 
workhouse was not sufficiently good. It was not a question 
of salary. At the Royal Infirmary there was no falling off 
in applications for appointments in which no salaries were 
paid.” Yet workhouse appointments offer a wide field for 
usefal observation. 


Salford Board of Guardians. 


At the meeting of the Salford Board of Guardians on 
May llth the following resolution was carried: That the 
scheme for the building of a new workhouse be abandoned.” 
The mover drew attention to the fact that they would shortly - 
be brought face to face with the provision of cottage homes 
for children which would involve a large outlay, and further, 
that when the children were removed from the workhouse 
there would be room for the adults for many years to come. 
Cottage homes to accommodate 400 children are to be built 
at Clifton. They will there have somewhat purer air and 
brighter surroundings than at the Salford workhouse and to 
some extent be freer from the workhouse tone and atmosphere, 
but it is unfortunate that so many children have to be kept 
together instead of being more widely distributed. They will 
be taught, it is to be presumed, at their own special schools, 
where they will meet with none but pauper children and 
must always ‘suffer from the association. No doubt the 
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difficulty of distributing these workhouse children amongst 
the non-pauper population is very great; but it is none the 
leas desirable, if the little unfortunates are to have any- 
thing like a fair start ia life, that their range of experience 
should not be Jimited to the pauper class alone and to those 
who have to deal only with paupers either in the way of 
teaching or control. 
May 15th. 


SCOTLAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute for Nurses. 


THE Secretary of State for Scotland has recently made a 
pronouncement in regard to the spending of public money in 
the hands of the smaller burghs in Scotland which will be 
of considerable benefit to that most useful institution, the 
Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute of Nurses. The smaller 
burghs in Scotland, while desirous of assisting this scheme, 
have hitherto been precluded from giving donations out of 
the moneys in their hands owing to the stringency of the 
regulations which govern the spending of public money. The 
Loanhead Commissioners, through their auditor, recently 
had the following communication on the subject from the 
Secretary of State: 

I am directed to state that a contribution to the funds of the Queen 
Victoria Jubilee Institute for Nurses has in several cases and upon 
certain conditions being satisfied been held by the Secretary for Soot- 
land to constitute a proper application of funds placed at the disposal 
of local autherities out of proceeds of what is commonly known as the 
equivalent grant under Section 2 of the Education and Local Taxation 
Account (Scotland) Act, 1892. Iam to add that in order to regularise 
such a payment application should be made to the Secretary for Scot- 
land for his sanction to the application of the burgh’s share of the 
equivalent grant to such a parpose as a scheme of public utility in 
terms of Section 2 (5) (c) of the Act, there being, re far as he is aware, 
no statutory power enabling local authorities to make such a grant in 
any other way. 

The treasurer of the Loanhead Commissioners subsequently 
had, in answer to an inquiry from him, an intimation from 
the Scottish Office that the Secretary for Scotland was pre- 

ed to consider favourably a duly authorised application 
rom the Bargh Commissioners for his sanction to a donation 
out of the equivalent grant to assist the fund for maintaining 
a local narse in connexion with the Queen Victoria Jubilee 
Institute for Nurses. 

May 15th. 


IRELAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


The Dispensary Medical Officers, Question of Vacation, 

A MATTER of great interest to dispensary medical officers 
in Ireland was dealt with on May 10th, when the Queen’s 
Bench Division gave judgment in two cases involving the 
question of the right of boards of guardians to fix the 
duration of the annual leave ted to dispensary medical 
officers. The Lord Ohief Baron delivered an elaborate 
judgment, in which Mr. Jastice Johnson and Mr. Justice 
Boyd concurred, the result of his decision being in favour 
of the right claimed on behalf of the guardians which 
heretofore was supposed to have been vested in the Local 
Government Board. In deciding that each party should pay 
their own costs, the Lord Chief Baron said that as the 
cases, in fact, involved a contest between two public bodies, 
the guardians and the Local Government Board, he did not 
think that it would be fair to give against the individual 


medical men the costs of the cases. Mr. Justice Johnson 


remarked that as the guardians bad got an important principle 
decided in their favour they should not ask for costs. 


The Meath Hospital and County of Dublin Infirmary. 

The annual meeting of the governors of the Meath Hos- 
pital took place on May 14tb, Sir Gerald Dease filling the 
chair. The President of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Ireland (Dr. J. W. Moore) submitted the report of the medical 
department and alluded to the high rate of mortality which 
had prevailed among patients suffering from pneumonia, one 
case in every four having succumbed. Dr. J. Oraig, in second- 
ing a motion of thanks to the City of Dublin Corporation 
and to other public bodies, made a sympathetic allusion to 
the recent death of Dr. Glasgow Patteson, who had been one 
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of the surgeons of the hospital and who bad been instru- 
mental in founding there a bed known as the “ Dundalk 
bed” in connexion with his native town, whence subscrip- 
tions has been received for the purpose. It was agreed that 
this bed should be maintained in the future as a memorial to 
the late Dr. Patteson. 

Letterkenny District Lunatic Asylum. 

At the monthly meeting of the governors of Letterkenny 
Asylum, held on May 10th, the resident medical super- 
intendent, Dr. E. E. Moore, reported that they had an 
increase of numbers resident at the close of the year. They 
had 46 more men than there was legitimate accommodation 
for and only room for nine more women. Taken as a whole 
the t year had been a remarkably healthy one and the 
death-rate had been the lowest on record in the asylum since 
it was opened, being only 5:7 per cent. on the daily average 
number resident, as against 9 per cent. in 1898. The average 
rate for the past 10 years was 102. The supply of fresh 
pasteurised milk daily had, Dr. Moore believed, a good deal 
to do with tbe sudden fall in the death-rate in the past year, 
as they bad their excellent milk-supply only from December, 
1898. If, however, the asylum population continued to 
increase it would ultimately have a bad effect, he was afraid, 
on the general health of the inmates. 


County Antrim Infirmary. 

At the monthly meeting of the Committee of Management 
of this infirmary, held in Lisburn on May 10th, it was 
reported that the question of the extern patients had been 
considered by the Finance Committee, and it was recom- 
mended that printed books of orders should be issued to the 
governors stating that this extern de ent was only 
carried on through the goodwill of the surgeon and was 
not provided by Act of Parliament. The governors should be 
urged to use discretion as to whom these orders should be 
given to, so that the surgeon’s kindness would not be abused 
by orders being given to those well able to pay for medical 
and surgical treatment. 


The Infectious Diseascs Hospital, Belfast. 

At a meeting of the Committee of Management of the 
Belfast Asylum on May 14th, after a very animated dis 
cussion, the following motion was carried: That the 
city council having resolved to erect an infectious diseases 
hospital at Purdysburn on a portion of the asylum estate, 
this committee expresses its regret at this decision and hopes 
that the council may yet see its way to alter its intention.” 

May 15th. 


PARIS. 


(FROM OUR OWN OORBESPONDENT.) 


Temperance Measures in the French Army. 


THE temperance propaganda is undoubtedly making great 
strides in France, but the evil is so great and the country 
produces wine and brandy so freely that it will doubtless be 
some time before any very obvious effect is apparent. A 
great step in advance has undoubtedly been taken owing to 
a circular issued by the Minister of War which attacks the 
evil in one of its strongest positions—namely, in the army. 
Every able-bodied man in France has to pass a longer or 
shorter time in the army where he picks up with ease habits 
of intemperance which stick to him when he returns to civil 
life and with which he infects others in his vicinity. The 
army is therefore responsible in great part for the evil and it 
is by means of the army that a remedy is now being sought 
for. There is in every barrack a canteen for the use of privates 
and non-commissioned officers, kept by a veteran, where men 
can eat and drink all day at a moderate ce. These 
canteens supply food under fairly hygienic conditions and all 
provisions have to be passed by the regimental surgeon. Many 
commanding officers have for some time past been trying to 
reduce the consumption of alcoholic liquors in the canteens 
of their districts. Some have forbidden the eale of 
spirituous liquors except during mealtimes, others have put 
an absolute veto upon certain drinks, notably upon absinthe, 
and others again have forbidden the sale of any alcoholic 
drinks at all. The Minister of War having satisfied himself 
of the good result of these isolated efforts has put his foot 
down and General Gallifet has therefore addressed an order 
to all commanding officers forbidding the sale in any canteen 
of brandy or other alcoholic liquor, which will include the 
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thusand-and-one preparations sold under the name of 
epritife. The sale of these last has increased in an extra- 
ordinary manner of late years thanks to the shameless 
manner in which the makers advertise their preparations as 
being very beneficial because carefully prepared, for they 
argue that the anathemas pronounced against alcohol refer 
only to cheap common spirit. Some advertisers go so far as 
to say that the use of their wares will contribute to 
the public health as being inimical to alcoholism. 
The circular of the Minister of War spares no words in 
denouncing this lamentable effrontery, an effrontery which 
the French press is very chary in attacking, for the trade in 
these things is a source of considerable revenue to the press 
on account of the advertisements. The interdict of General 
Gallifet extends to all canteens, whether in barracks, camps, 
or districts in which manceuvres take place. The only 
drinks which may be sold are wholesome hygienic fermented 
beverages, such as wine, beer, cider, and perry, together 
with the ordinary beverages like coffee, tea, milk, chocolate, 
which do not contain alcohol. The Minister of War invites 
the coöperation of all the generals in taking pains to see 
that the instractions are strictly carried out. It is most 
eamestly to be hoped that political influences will not be 
allowed to nullify this work which has commenced so well, 
but it must be remembered that in France the liquor interest 
has a most powerful influence in elections, that is to say, 
apon deputies and through them upon Ministers. Last year 
a certain colonel, indignant at seeing his men always drunk 
when out of barracks, owing to their frequenting the 
wretched little pothouses which sprout up everywhere in the 
neighbourhood, made these pothouses out of bounds. The 
responsible Minister, however, simply on the complaint of 
the publicans, annulled the colonel’s order. 


Statistics of the Paris Faculty of Medicine for 1899. 

The annual report of the University of Paris has just been 
published and gives the following interesting notes as to the 
working of the University. 13,771 students were enrolled— 
that is to say, 575 less than last year. Among these were 
1015 foreigners and 551 women. The part played by the 
Faculty of Medicine was very considerable. The number of 
medical students is 4315; in the preceding year it was 
4495. This diminution is due to students being struck 
off the rolls who have failed to comply with oertain 
regulations for five years. This year 160 students were 
struck off on this account. Among 4112 students study- 
ing for the degree of doctor in medicine or the diploma of 
oficier de santé there are 3542 French and 570 foreigners. 
These foreigners include 21 Swiss, 26 Germans, 25 Greeks, 
15 Roumanians, and 180 Russians. 24 students are from the 
Antilles and the Spanish-American Republics have sent 12. 
3983 of the students are men and 129 are women; of these 
latter 100 are foreign—namely, 91 Russian, five Roumanian, 
two Germans. one Swiss, and one English. The Faoulty has 
distributed 671 diplomas for doctor in medicine; 79 are given 
to foreigners, 24 of these being Russians and 17 of these again 

g women. The Faculty also has on its books 43 officiers 
de santé, 48 midwives, and 68 surgeon dentists. The number 
of candidates having undergone examination was 9118, 
whereas the year before it was 9429. Out of those examined 
1591 failed to pass. Among the resolutions submitted to the 
Council of the University are the following. The Faculty of 
Medicine is particularly anxious that two new chairs should 
created—namely, of gynæcology and of infantile neta y 
4 vote of March 24th, 1899, the Municipal Council of Paris 
undertook the expense of two chairs and the maintenance of 
clinical material which these will necessitate. The Faculty of 

nce asks for the creation of a lecture in mathematics, of 

a chair in physics, and of another in chemistry, specially 

4ppiicable for students desiring a certificate in these studies, 

will for a supplementary course in applied chemistry which 

thortly be founded at the expense of the University. 

de School of Pharmacy numbers 1794 students, of whom 
nine are women, and last year the school gave 238 diplomas. 


The Treatment of Alcoholism. 


uae’ the eating of the Academy of Medicine held on 
he ng M. Crivelli reported that in a great number of cases 
cure ag n marked improvement and occasionally lasting 
He Lao result of the following treatment of alcoholism. 
comple. vith injections of artificial serum, followed by 
drink rest, baths, massage, a light diet, and coffee to 
injecti He then administers twice a day a hypodermic 
per on of à solution. of strychnine of the strength of 1 

ent. Comnmencing with three drops he increases the 


dose by two drops daily until symptoms of poisoning arise. 
They generally appear when the dose has been raised to 
between 20 and 40 drops, corresponding to three or five 
milligrammes of strychnia. The dose then gradually 
reduced until it reaches two drops. M. Fermet said that 
alcoholism ought to be added to the causes of death” 
demanded by the municipal statistics. After some remarks 
by M. Colin, M. Marey, and M. Vallin this valuable proposi- 
tion, valuable in the great towns at least, was adopted by 
the Academy. 
May 14th. 


CANADA. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Canadian Militia Medical Service. 


MEDICAL men all over the Dominion have been very much 
incensed on account of the recall of Major-General Hutton, 
the officer commanding the Canadian Militia. General 
Hutton was rapidly putting the Militia Medical Service upon 
an efficient basis, making it, in fact, something more than a 
mere name. Friction, however, occurred between himself 
and the head of the departmentin the Canadian Government, 
and as a result the country has lost an efficient and popular 
officer, and the powers that be at the capital, Ottawa, have 
come in for a good deal of deservedly adverse criticism, par- 
ticularly at the hands of the medical men of the country who 
have a keen conception of the needs of that branch of our 
militia. | 

The Crusade against Tuberculosis. 

The crusade against tuberculosis is now being pushed 
with determined zeal in almost every province of Canada. 
The two leading cities, Montreal and Toronto, have 
organisations for the propagation of information regarding 
the prevention and treatment of the disease. The provinces 
both of Ontario and Quebec have sanitoria which are 
doing excellent work, the former at Gravenhurst in the 
Muskoka region, the latter in the Laurentians, about 50 miles 
from the city of Montreal. The Ontario Government at the 
session of the local Parliament just prorogued has also 
participated in the campaign to the extent of enacting 
legislation which shall empower municipalities to erect and 
maintain district sanitorfa. Financial assistance will be 
rendered by the Government to each of these and the 
Government will at once establish a laboratory at the 
Cravenhurst Sanatorium. Nova Scotia will not be far behind 
the other provinces in this reapect,as her Parliament has 
authorised the expenditure of $15,000 (about £3000) for the 
erection of a consumption sanatorium in that province. This 
province, or rather the city of Halifax, leads the way in some 
respects, as laws have been enacted prohibiting the act of 
expectoration in the public streets or in public places or 
conveyances. ö 

Dominion Registration 

Dominion registration is at the present time a live 
topic in medical politics. Dr. Roddick of Montreal, an 
ex-president of the British Medical Association, has 
been charged by the profession in Canada with the 
perfecting and ultimate completion of this scheme. 
A draft of the Bill which he is introducing into the 
Dominion Parliament, of which he is a member, provides 
for the formation of a Dominion Medical Council, which 
will not interfere in any way with any of the vested rights 
of the provincial medical councils. The composition of this 
Dominion Council is to be as follows: Three representatives 
are to be appointed from each province (the North- 
West Territories to rank as a province), which repre- 
sentatives shall be appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council, one for each province. The second member, 
one from each provincial medical council, shall be appointed 
by the medical council of which he isa member. The third 
shall be ex officio the president of the provincial medical 
council of the province to which he belongs. These are to hold 
office for four years. The officers of the Council shall consist 
of an executive committee appointed from its members, a 
president, a vice-president, a registrar who may act as 
secretary and treasurer, and such other officers as the 
Council may deem expedient for it to appoint from time to 
time. The Council shall be empowered to obtain and possess 
real estate which at any time shal] not exceed the value of 
$100,000. The examinations shall consist of the matricu- 
lating and professioral. Any practitioner in Canada who 
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has been in practice for 10 years may have his name registered 
on the register of the Council; others desiring to practise 
in any province of the Dominion of Canada shall be 
required to qualify by passing the prescribed examinations of 
the Council. These examinations will be held alternately each 
year at the cities of Montreal and Toronto until such times 
as the Council may deem it practical and expedient to hold 
them in other places. So far there has been very little 
opposition to this proposed scheme except some of a trifling 
amount from the profession in the province of Quebec, con- 
fined in most part to the French section ; and some objection 
has emanatea from Queen’s University at Kingston whose 
members probably fear that the legislation may injure their 
university. The matter will be thoroughly discussed at the 
coming meeting of both the Ontario and Canadian Medical 
Associations, the former on June 6th and 7th, the latter on 
Sept. 13th, 14th, and 15th, at Ottawa. 


Gynecology among the Insane. 


From the annual report of the Inspector of Asylums 
for Ontario it is gathered that during the past five years 
217 patients have been examined gynzxcologically and that 
organic disease has been found in the pelvic organs of 185 of 
them, only 32 patients out of the whole number examined 
being absolutely free from any disease of those organs. Of 
these 185 patients operations have been performed on 171, 
leaving nine others to be attended to, five cases having been 
found which were not thought suitable ones for operation. 
The following is a list of the pathological conditions present, 
often several in one case: In 17 cases there was dysmenor- 
rhoea or menorrhagia ; in 80, disease of the endometrium ; in 
91, sub-involution of the uterus; in 36 there were hyper- 
trophied cervices; in 44, lacerated cervices; in 27, cystic 
cervices ; in five there were polypi of the cervix ; in 14, uterine 
fibroids; in one, epithelioma of the uterus; in one, sarcoma of 
the uterus ; in 55, retroversion of the uterus ; in six, complete 
procidentia of the uterus ; in 31, ovarian tumour, often with 
disease of the tubes ; in 35 there were perineal injuries with 
their sequential results; in one there was recto-vaginal 
fistula; and in one an ischio-rectal fistula, making a total 
of 444 diseased conditions in 171 cases.” In these cases 
309 operations were performed. As regards mental health, 
in 70 cases the patient recovered from her insanity, in 43 
other cases there has been improvement, and in 54 of these 
cases there has been no improvement. During the year 
ending on Sept. 30th, 1899, 40 of these cases were 
operated upon. 14 recovered and 14 improved; one died, 
leaving 11 unimproved so far. Sufficient time, however, 
has not elapsed to judge whether any out of these 11 
unimproved patients will improve or remain as they were 
before the operation. A closer inspection of the table 
annexed to] the report shows that out of the 14 patients 
reported as having recovered from their mental aberration 
11 were the subjects of acute mania or melancholia, whilst 
the remaining three were chronic maniacs, in no case of 
more than five years’ standing. Dr. A. T. Hobbs, one of 
the assistants at the asylum, has had this work specially 
under his supervision. 


The University of Toronto and the Medical Colleges of 
Ontario. 


The relations between the University of Toronto and the 
medical colleges of the province of Ontario, of which there 
are five altogether, have been the theme of much discus- 
sion for the past three or four months. In 1887 the 
University took the old Toronto School of Medicine under 
its wing and from tbat time it was known as the Medical 
Department of the University of Toronto, which is the 
university of the province, as it is to a considerable 
extent supported by the Government out of the funds 
of the province. Trinity Medical College, a private cor- 
poration, in no way connected with Trinity University, 
an institution also situated in Toronto, has always felt 
aggrieved because of the legislation enacted at that time. 
It claims that the competition between the two schools 
was thus rendered unfair by the Government creating the 
medical department of the provincial university. Several 
years have now elapsed since the agitation for the rectifica- 
tion of this wrong ceased, but it broke out with renewed 
vigour when Dr. McKay, a well-known member of the local 
Legislature, introduced a Bill regarding the relations of the 
medical colleges of the province to the provincial university. 
This Bill proposes to abolish the medical department of the 
provincial university as at present constituted and to create 
a new medical department which shall be composed of the 
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medical teaching faculties of all the colleges; that one 
member alone should be elected on the senate of the uni- 
versity, and that the examiners should be chosen from each 
of the teaching faculties. Of course the measure is meet- 
ing with determined opposition from the adherents of the 
poe medical faculty of the university, whilst Trinity men 

elieve that they have a just and righteous cause and are 
working for the adoption of the legislation. It is ted 
that Trinity University will shortly seek federation with the 
University of Toronto. If this were accomplished Trinity 
Medical College would have to send her students up for 
examination before a rival medical faculty; hence the 
agitation for tbe abolition of the present medical depart- 
ment. Recently some of the Trinity men have come forward 
with a proposition tbat the two medical colleges should 
become amalgamated, thus creating a very strong faculty 
and paving the way for post-graduate work in Toronto. It 
is expected that during the intermission of the legislature 
the question will be fully and amply discussed in all its 
bearings. 

Toronto, May 8th. 


NEW YORK. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Medical Congresses at Washington. 


THIS has been a week of medical meetings at Washington. 
From May Ist to 3rd the Association of American 
Physicians held their annual convention. The president of 
the association was Dr. E. G. Janeway (New York Oity). 
Papers were read by Dr. Osler (Baltimore), Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot (Boston), Dr. A. C. Abbott (Philadelphia), Dr. Andrew 
H. Smith (New York), Dr. J. N. Danforth (Chicago), Dr. 
Norman Bridge (Los Angeles), Dr. W. Johnston (Washington), 
and by other well-known medical men. On the same dates 
and at the same place was held the triennial meeting of the 
American Surgical Association, at which pers were 
presented by surgeons from all parts of the United States. 
At the same time, and also at Washington, the American 
Climatological Association beld its annual convention, the 
principal subjects for consideration being the Modern 
Physician’s Duty to his Tuberculous Patients, the Construc- 
tion and Management of Small Cottage Sanatoria for Con- 
sumptives, the Educational and Legislative Control of 
Tuberculosis, Some Phases of the Tuberculosis Problem in 
Colorado, and the Blood Changes in High Altitudes and the 
Relation of Tuberculosis to the Nature of the Soil. Perhaps 
one of the most interesting contributions was the review of 
the sanatorium treatment of tuberculosis by the well- 
known Dr. E. L. Trudeau of Saranac, N.Y. Statistics 
presented by Dr. Trudeau showed that nearly 40 per cent. of 
bis patients in the early stage of phthisis had been cured by 
the sanatorium treatment while nearly 40 per cent. had 
received decided benefit. These results are a splendid 
endorsement of the value of this mode of treatment when 
conducted on an intelligent system. On May Ist the 
malaria question was reviewed at length, and, as might 
be anticipated, the conclusions arrived at as to the cause of 
that deadly scourge were in accord with the investigations 
which British, Italian, and German scientific men have 
brought to so successful an issue. It should be remembered 
that an American, Dr. King, was one of the first, if not the 
first, to point out the probability of the mosquito being 
an important factor in the origin and spread of malarial fever. 
The last day of the Physicians’ and Surgeons’ Congresses was 
chiefly remarkable for the papers read on Serum-therapy. 
Dr. John K. Mitchell of Philadelphia read a paper in which 
he claimed to have succeeded in demonstrating that a 
mummy which he had been studying bad when alive been 
affected by infantile paralysis. The three days’ convention 
passed off successfully. 


Professional Incomes in the United States. 


The earnings of professional men in the United States are, 
as is the case in Great Britain, by no means on the increase, 
nor are they in most instances commensurate with their skil} 
and ability and the money which has been expended on 
their education. Unfortunately this down-grade tendency 
in the incomes of the professions exhibits no signs 
of abating, but on the other hand the takings 
minister, Jawyer, and doctor alike would appear to be 
becoming smaller by degrees and beautifully less. This 
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deplorable state of affairs is, at any rate among members 
of the medical profession in this country, almost wholly due 
acute competition, while the same remark applies to the 
members of legal fraternity. Itis said that the ratio of 
physicians to population is 1 to under 600 in America, and 
in the British Isles 1 to about 1100. Probably, however, 
the average income of a medical practitioner is higher on this 

side of the Atlantic than in Great Britain. The New York 

Medical Record, writing editorially on the subject in 

its issue of May 5th, says that the average income of a 

physician in large cities on continent may be 

at $2000 (£400), in the smaller towns at $1500 

' (£300), and in the rural districts at $1200 (£240). Com- 
pared with the clergyman, however, the American medical 
man—that is so far as income is concerned—is wealthy. It is 
estimated that the average stipend of a pastor in large 
American cities does not exceed $1200 (£240), while in the 
small towns and the country $800 (£160) is an outside 


figure. With regard to lawyers’ incomes, in Medicine for 
April reference is made to an article which ap recently 
in a Chicago paper, which says. It doubtful if 


the average income of lawyers in Chicago is $1500 (£300), 
but that is because the average is reduced by the large 
number of failures and of lawyers who scarcely make their 
board during the early days at the bar.” This is true prob- 
ably throughout the country. Therefore, striking an 
average of the incomes of American ministers, lawyers, and 
medical men it would reach little beyond $1100 (£220). 
Considering that a New York policeman receives about $1500 
(E900) it cannot be said that the professional man gets his 
ue. 


Commission on Tenement Houses in New York City. 


The state of the tenement district in New York Oity has 
long been a public scandal, and, as I mentioned in one of my 
former letters, mainly through the instrumentality of the 
New York Charity Organisation Society a Bill was introduced 
and passed in the New York State Legislature to empower 
the Governor to appoint a commission for the purpose of 
inquiring into the matter in all its bearings. Mr. Roosevelt, 
the governor, has appointed such a commission, consisting of 
15 representative citizens, including architects and builders, 
lawyers, health officers, and charity organisation workers. 
The aay a 8 have this week begun Rainy work and it 
a m the newspaper reports that they have been con- 
adorably shocked by the disgracefuliy insanitary condition of 
most of the dwellings. It is to be hoped that the commission 
will reach some practical end and tbat the result of their 
labours will not have been in vain, as is too often the case 
with commissions both here and in Great Britain. 

May Sth. 


Obituary. 


JOHN NEVILLE COLLEY DAVIES-COLLEY, M.A., 
M.B., M.C. CANTAB., F. R. C. S. ENG. 

THE news of the death of Mr. Davies-Colley while still in 
the prime of life has certainly come to many of his old 
pupils and to the profession in general as a great shock, 
though all his friends and personal acquaintances and many 
of his professional brethren in London have known for some 
months that it was malignant disease which had caused him 
to resign his appointments six months ago, and that he had 
done so in the full knowledge that he was a doomed man. 

John Neville Colley Davies-Colley was one of the four 
sons of Thomas Davies-Colley, M.D., for many years 
physician to the Chester Infirmary. He was born at Chester 
in 1843 and was educated privately and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He entered Guy’s Hospital as a medical student 
in 1864, where he was a successful student and at the same 
time a good athlete. In 1868 he took the Membership of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, becoming in the 
same year a Bachelor of Medicine of Cambridge University. 
He was then appointed surgical registrar to the hospital. 
In {1870 he obtained the Fellowship of his College and was 

pointed Demonstrator of Anatomy in the Guy’s Hospital 
edical School. In 1872 he was chosen assistant surgeon in 
the vacancy left by the retirement of Mr. Edward Cock. 
This was the beginning of a highly successful career as a 


hospital surgeon and teacher, for in both capacities he 
earned the esteem of all with whom he came in contact. 
As a teacher he was extremely clear and painstaking, his 
somewhat deliberate methods of imparting instruction being 
particularly appreciated by his pupils. His slow and 
cadenced method of speaking, we may add, was adopted as a 
remedy for a defect of speech which at the outset of his 
career bade fair to be troublesome to him. He had an obstinate 
proclivity to stammer, but by taking thought over his 
manner of elocution he overcame the infirmity. He held in 
turn the appointments in the medical school of Guy’s 
Hospital of demonstrator of anatomy, demonstrator of 
practical surgery, lecturer on anatomy, and lecturer on 
surgery, and in each post he showed himself to be 
thoroughly master both of his subject and of the best way of 
imparting his knowledge to others, while his diligence, 
punctuality, and courtesy formed an excellent example to 
his pupils. 

As a surgeon Mr. Davies-Colley held a very high place 
in the opinion of all his confrères. He was bold in scheme 
and careful in procedure, while his great industry and 
fine memory allowed him to carry about with him the 
result of his experiences to be produced in a moment 
exactly when and where wanted. He was therefore 
a tower of strength in consultation, while his operative 
performance was also of the highest order, as the records 
of cases which he wrote for our columns and else- 
where very well show. He was not, however, a prolific 
writer, the articles on Oarbuncle, Malignant Pustule, 
Gonorrheal Rheumatism, and Injuries and Diseases of 
the Neck, Throat, and Œsophagus, contributed to Heath’s 
“ Dictionary of Surgery, and the chapter on Muscles 
in Morris’s ‘‘Treatise of Anatomy,” with the clinical 
account of cases to which we have alluded, nearly 
exhausting his published work, though papers from his 
pen appear also in the Transactions of the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society, of the Olinical Society, and of the 
Pathological Society. But as editor for many years, in 
conjunction with Dr. Frederick Taylor and later with Dr. 
Hale White, of the Guy’s Hospital Reports, be wrote many 
papers of great value upon different surgical subjects, 
wherein he displayed a range of learning and practical 
knowledge which makes it very sad that he did not live to 
complete his design of writing a systematic work on surgery. 
But his book was so far forward when failing health com- 
pelled him to give up hope of living to see it issued that we 
trust we may hear of the intention of one of his colleagues 
to edit it for publication. : 

Mr. Davies-Colley was for a long time visiting surgeon to 
the Seamen’s Hospital, Greenwich, to which institution he 
was consulting surgeon at the time of his death. He was 
frequently chosen as an examiner, having acted in that 
capacity for the Royal College of Physicians of London, for 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England, for the Oonjoint 
Board, and for the University of Cambridge, and in each 
case he gave the greatest satisfaction to the student—at any 
rate, to the student who knew his work. Not that he was 
content to put only simple questions, and especially not that 
he was satisfied with slipshod answers, but because he was 
always so perfectly clear that the examinee knew what he 
was being asked. In short, Mr. Davies-Colley’s experience 
as a teacher was so thorough that he could appreciate the 
particular difficulty of vivd voce tests; while he did not, as too 
many examiners do, consider that a clearly enunciated ques- 
tion is necessarily a question the drift of which is clear. He 
was polite, quiet, and deliberate, and the man who knew his 
work felt that he had a judge to deal with upon whose appre- 
ciation of the evidence he could rely, and between whom and 
himself no misunderstanding would lead to an undeserved 
rejection. 

With such qualities as surgeon and teacher it is no matter 
of surprise that Mr. Davies-Colley enjoyed the highest 
measure of esteem among all his colleagues and pupils, 
senior and junior, at Guy’s Hospital. When the cause of the 
sudden resignation of his appointment last Christmas was 
understood to be malignant disease of the liver from which 
there could be only one method of release, the feeling of 
all connected with Guy’s Hospital—a feeling which was 
shared by many outside its walls who were privileged 
to know Mr. Davies-Oolley in different capacities—was one 
of real grief that so good and useful a life should thus be 
condemned. The past and present students of Guy’s gave 
effect to their feeling when, only some few days before 
Mr. Davies-Colley’s death they presented him with an 
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illuminated address bearing 600 signatures and conveying, 
as they worded it— 

Our heartfelt admiration for your loug and invaluable work amongst 
us both asa surgeon and a teacher, to express our gratitude for the 
example which you have so constantly set us of devotion to duty, sterlin 
honesty of purpose, uprightness, and integrity. Finally, we woul 
affectionately assure you that the breaking of the official ties which 
bound you to us has occasioned the deepest personal sorrow and regret.” 
To this address Mr. Davies-Colley returned the following 
touching reply :— 

„My dear friends of Gay’s Hospital, Colleagues, Past and 
Present Stadents,—I thank you all for the splendid memorial 
and far too flattering appreciation of my services in the 
school and wards of the hospital which I have just received 
from you. It has been a very great grief to me to leave you 
all so suddenly. But if anything could relieve that grief it 
is the reflection that the efforts which I have made to do my 
duty among you have met with so cordial a recognition upon 
your part. I desire also to express my admiration for the 
beauty of the design and its artistic decoration. I have no 
doubt that the book will be kept as an heirloom and most 
prized possession by the members of my family. And now it 
remains for me to say farewell to all. May God's blessing 
rest upon you and upon the dear old school and hospital. 
With feelings of the deepest love and affect ion for you all, 

„J remain, most gratefully yours, 
„N. DAviEs-COLLEY. 

„Borough, Pulborough, May 4th, 1900.“ 


a aa May 6th he died at Palborough, where he was 
uried. 

Mr. Davies-Colley became a member of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England in 1896. He married 
a daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Turner, for some time 
Treasurer of Guy's Hospital, and sister of the late Dr. 
Obarlewood Turner, Physician to the London Hospital, by 
whom he leaves both sons and daughters to deplore his pre- 
mature death. 


Medical Rebs. 


PRESENTATIONS TO MEDICAL Menw.—Mr. E. S. 
Forde, L. R. C. P., L. R. O. S. Edin., of Dalry, Galloway, having 
been approved by the War Office to be sent to Bloemfontein, 
South Africa, his friends in Carsphairn and Dalry have pre- 
sented him with a substantial token of esteem and appre- 
ciation of his services over the wide district of his practice.— 
The members of the ambulance classes of the city police 
teams, Wakefield, have presented Mr. W. K. Olayton, 
M.D. Brux., L.R.O.P., L. R. C. S. Edin., their lecturer on first 
aid, with a silver cigarette case, and the members of the 
Young Men's Ohristian Association Class have given him a 
photographic group of the class in a frame.—On April 27th 
Mr. H. M. Robertson, M.B., C.M. Glasg., of Brechin, was 
the recipient of several testimonials on the occasion 
of his leaving that city. For the last six years he 
has practised there and during that period has made 
many friends. The presentations consisted of an illumi- 
nated address, a purse of sovereigns, and a gold 
bracelet for Mrs. Robertson, subscribed for by the 
inhabitants of Brechin and the Ancient Shepherds. 
At the same time he received the ‘‘emblem of merit” 
from the Maisondieu Lodge of Shepherds.—On May 9th 
Mr. Lemuel Matthew Griffiths, L.R O.P.Edin., M. R. O. B. Eng., 
upon his resignation of the assistant editorship of the 
Bristol Medico-Chirurgical Journal, which he had held 
for 17 years, was presented by the members of the Bristol 
Medico-Chirurgical Society, under whose auspices the journal 
is issued, with an illuminated framed address, a silver 
bowl, the 20-volame ‘‘International Library of Famous 
Literature,” a book-plate, and a cheque for the balance of 
an amount of £135 16s. which had been subscribed.—At a 
largely attended meeting of the parishioners of West- 
bary-on-Trym, held on May 2nd in the schoolroom under the 
presidency of the Rev. J. J D. Cooke, M.A.. Mr. Henry 
Lawrence Ormerod, M.D., B. Oh. R.U. Irel., L. R. C. P. Lond., 
M. R. C S. Eog., was presented with a solid silver bowl and 
a revolving silver breakfast dish together with an album 
containing the names of more than 300 subscribers, as a 
mark of respect and esteem on the occasion of his marriage. 
The chairman in making the presentation spoke of the vala- 
able services which Mr. Henry Ormerod, sen, M R. C. S. Eng., 


bad rendered to Westbury for the past 50 years. The 
Shepherds’ Friendly Society have also presented Dr. H. L. 
Ormerod with a silver salver. 


Ar the recent annual meeting of the subscribers 
and friends of the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Cottage Hospital the 
Earl of Loudoun was elected President. The report showed 
that 78 patients were treated at the institution during the 
year, the cost of maintenance being £13 13s. Ad. per head. 


SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCE. — Mr. Edward 
Swain, L. R. O. P. Edin., M.R C. S. Eng., medical superinten- 
dent of the Three Counties Asylum, Arlesey, Hitchin. Herta, 
has been awarded a superannuation grant of £500 per, 
annum. 


In MeEmMorntmaM.—To commemorate the deep 
interest which the late Mr. T. H. Ismay of Birkenhead took 
in the Bootle Hospital, and as an acknowledgment of his 
donation of £1000 to the endowment fund, the committee 
of that institution have decided that one of the wards in the 
new wing shall be named after him the ‘‘Thomas Henry 
Ismay ” ward. 


WESTON-SUPER-MarE.—The annual meeting of 
friends of the Children’s Convalescent Home at Weston- 
auper-Mare, which is in connexion with the Bristol Children's 
Hospital, was held on May 7th. The report stated that 272 
children had been admitted during the year. The financial 
statement showed that the total expenditure was under £500 
and that there was a deficit balance of £64, which, there- 
fore, had to be debited to the Bristol Children’s Hospital 
account. 


NOTIFICATION OF PRTHISIs.— The committee of 
the Devon and Cornwall Branch of the National Association 
for the Prevention of Oonsumption and other Forms of 
Tuberculosis have approached the Sanitary Committee of 
the Plymouth Borough Council with the suggestion that the 
disease should be made voluntarily notifiable. It was 
pointed out that in 1898 consumption caused 134 and other 
forms of tuberculosis 70 deaths in the town. Voluntary 
notification of the disease would lead to dissemination of 
information respecting the precautions to be taken for pre- 
venting its spread and have a valuable educational influence. 
It was suggested that a fee should be paid to medical prac- 
titioners for the notification of cases and that the informa- 
tion, although acted upon as fully as possible by the sanitary 
authorities, should be treated as confidential. 


AsyLuM Workers’ AssociaTion.— At the annual 
meeting of the association held on May 14th Sir James 
Crichton Browne, in moving the adoption of the report, laid 
stress on the importance, from the point of view of the 
public who desire to secure the best possible attendance upon 
their insane relatives, of asylum workers having before them 
a definite permanent career with the prospect of a pension 
when unfit for farther service. The same view was urged by 
Dr. Sidney Coupland, one of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
who seconded the adoption of the report, and also by Mr. 
Hayes Newington, who proposed a vote of thanks to the 
hono secretary. Amongst the other speakers were Mr. 
Robert Jones of Claybury ; Dr. Harding, superintendent of 
the Northampton County Asylum ; Dr. Elkins, superintendent 
of the Leavesden Asylum; and Dr. Outterson Wood. The 
annual report for 1899 showed that the roll of members had 
increased from 2890 in December, 1898, to 3006 at the end 
of 1899, this number including 61 life members and 37 
associate members. Representatives of 31 asylums (in 
England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the colonies) not 
previously represented had joined the association durin 
1899, and recently members had been elected from the Roy 
Edinburgh and Royal Glasgow Asylums. Reservists on active 
service had been retained on the roll without payment of 
subscription for the present year. The financial statement 
showed that the aggregate receipts for 1699 amounted to 
£256 10s , as compared with £254 7s. 9d. during 1898. The 
credit balance at the end of 1899 amounted to £143 2s. 4d.. 
against £137 14s. 3d. at the end of 1898. Nine cases had 
received grants from the Home of Rest Fund, which was 
assuming much of the character of a mutual benefit society, 
being mainly supported by asylum workers themselves, 
though contributions from others were welcome. Impendisg 
lunacy legislation had engaged the anxious attention of the 
executive and every effort had been made to obtain the intro- 
duction of a clause providing for assured pensions for 
asylam workers. 
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CARDIFF IN FRMART.— At a meeting of the 
Management Committee of the Cardiff Infirmary held on 
1 9th it was decided to appoint two ophthalmic surgeons 
and one assistant ophthalmic surgeon. It was stated that 
sae one application had been received for the post of 
tant house surgeon to the institution. 


Passion PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU.—In con- 
nection with the Oberammergau Passion Play, the first repre- 
sentation of which will take place on May 20th and the last 
on Sept. 30th, the Great Eastern Railway Company have 
arranged inexpensive return tickets to Munich. Passengers 
can travel either vii the Hook of Holland and Oologne, or 
vii Antwerp and Cologne. For tourists combining a visit to 
Oberammergau with the Bavarian Highlands and the finer 
districts of the Austrian Tyrol the company have also 
arranged a series of combination tickets for cheap circular 
tours (Rundreise system) via the Hook of Holland, including 
Oberau, the station for Oberammergau. 


EQUITABLE Lire Assurance Socrety.—The 
annual report of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
for the year ending Dec. 3lst, 1899, shows that during that 
period 299 new policies were issued assuring the sum of 
£379,315, of which £27,000 was reassured, leaving the net 
amount at risk £352,315. The net new premiums received 
amounted to £12,261, which included £1468 single premiums. 
36 immediate annuities assuring the payment of £2268 rer 
aanuni were granted for the cunsideration of £29,436. 
Claims arose under 101 policies in respect of 72 
deaths. The original sums assured by these policies 
amounted to £110,700 and the bonus additions attach- 
ing at the time of death amounted to £124,294. In 
several cases bonuses which had been declared, amounting 
in the te to £11,000, had been surrendered either for 
cash or reduction of premiums, so that the total additions 
which had been declared on these policies amounted to 
£135,295. On the average, therefore, every £1000 of assur- 
ance which became a claim last year had been increased by 
additions to £2222. In one case the sum assured and 
declared bonuses exceeded four times the original amount 
assured ; this was policy No. 292, dated in 1817, for £1300, 
and on its becoming a claim £6363 was paid, the total 
premiums paid being £2003. The funds of the society were 

increased by the sum of £174,651 and at the end of the year 
amounted to £4.681,087. The with-profit policies in force 
on Dec. 3lst last numbered 5064, assuring £5,562,075. 


QUEEN’s CoLLEGE, BELTAST.—At the class 
examinations held at the close of the medical session in the 
above college the following prizes were awarded :— Zoology : 
William James Wilson, George Henry Waugh, Robert James 
Spence, John Stevenson O’Neill, Christopher Armstrong, and 
Malcolm Orr Wilson (equal). Chemistry: Senior—William 
Hawthorne. Junior — Robert James Spence and William 
James Wilson. Practical Chemistry: Senior—William Haw- 
thorne. Janior—George Henry Waugh, Samuel Kirk- 
patrick Adams, and Thomas Lyle. Chemical Labora- 
tory: Joseph Harold Totton. Anatomy: Senior—Robert 
James Bethune, Henry Mulrea Johnston. Samuel Robert 
Hanter, B.A., and William Henry Norman Bright. Junior— 
Ernest Clements aud Thomas Lyle (equal), and 
Samuel Kirkpatrick Adams. Practical Anatomy: Third 
year—Sydney Herbert George Blakely, Walter Phillips, 
B.A., and Samuel Robert Hunter, B.A. Second year—Mary 
Evelyn Simms and Thomas Henry Suffern. First year— 

Joseph Clarke M'Pherson, Thomas Lyle, and Samuel Kirk- 
patrick Adams. Physiology and Histology : Senior—Thomas 
Carnwath and Henry Mulrea Johnston (equal), and John 
M‘Clatchey and Walter Phillips, BA. (equal). Junior 
Thomas Lyle, Joseph Clarke M‘Pherson, Edward Fitzgerald, 
and James M‘Alister Holmes (equal). Practical Physiology: 
Thomas Carnwath, Henry Mulrea Johnston, Thomas Killen, 
Samuel Thompson Irwin, ard John M'‘Olatchey (equal). 
Practical Histology: Samuel Beattie Wylie Moore, Joseph 
Henry Thompson, Foster Coates, and John M'‘Clatchey. 
Medicine: William Burns, David M Mordie, B. A., and 
John Armstrong. (John Beatty Logan, non-matricu- 
lated.) Surgery: Senior—John Hope Reford, B.A., 
Marion Braidfoot Andrews, and Prudence Elizabeth Gaffikin 
(non-matriculated) (equal). Junior John Knox and Henry 
Murray Agnew. Materia Medica: James Macarthur and 
John Hargreaves Robinson. Midwifery, Gynæccl>gy, and 
Diseases of Children: Archibald George Heron, B.A., 
William Rodgers, M A., David M Mordie, B.A , and William 
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Jobn Brereton Fergus (equal), and John Armstrong and 
John Stewart Ferguson Weir. Ophthalmology and Otology : 
Archibald George Heron, Marion Braidfoot Andrews, and 
John Arthur Mills, B.A. (equal). Sanitary Science: William 
Rodgers, M.A. 


MeEpicaL Maaistrates.— Mr. Francis W. Grant, 
M.D. Edin.. of Elgin, and Mr. James A. Cameron, M.D. 
Edin., of Firhall, Nairn, have been appointed justices of 
the peace for Morayshire by the Lord Chancellor upon the 
recommendation of the Duke of Fife, Lord Lieutenant of the 
county of Elgin. 


Hearta OF THE RRHON DDA District.—Mr. H. 
Jones, in his annual report, which was presented at the last 
meeting of the Rhondda Urban District Council, states that 
during 1899 the birth-rate was 33°1 per 1000, which was 
below the average rate of the previous 10 years (37:4 per 
1000). The death-rate was 19:6 per 1000, higher than the 
average of the past 10 years by 0:7 per 1000. The death- 
rate of children under one year was higher than recorded 
in any previous year, being equal to 248 per 1000 births, 
and was only exceeded in two of the great towns (Barnley 
and Preston). The deaths from zymotic diseases numbered 
2807 (against 1730 in 1898) and were divided as follows: 
scarlet fever, 534; typhoid fever, 362; puerperal fever, 23; 
diphtheria, 1804; erysipelas, 61; and continued fever, 23. 
The zymotic death-rate was 3:9 per 1000, a rate of 1:2 above 
the average of the last 10 years in the Rhonada district— 
nearly double that of the whole country, and exceeded in 
only three of the 33 large towns. 


UNIVERSITY oF CAMBRIDGE. — A class in 
practical histology will be held during the long vacation 
by the Master of Downing (Dr. A. Hill) and Dr. E. Barolay 
Smith, beginning on July 7th. A benefaction of over 
£13,000 has been offered to the University by the trustees 
of Miss R. F. Squire. Plans for anew building, which will be 
opposite the new Medical School and Humphry Museum, have 
been prepared by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., and are exhibited 
in the Royal Academy with Mr. Prior’s plans for the Medical 
School. The first and second examinations for the M.B. and 
B.O. degrees begin on June llth. The council propose that 
for candidates who have not already passed the second 
examination the fee for either part of the third examination 
shall be raised from two to three guineas. This increase 
will in some measure provide for the additional subsidy to be 
paid to the hospital by the University.— At the Congregation 
on May 10th the following were admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor in Surgery: J. H. Philbrick, B.A., Trinity; H. N. 
Matthews, B.A., St. John’s; H. P. Bradley, B.A., Oaius; 
T. E. Holmes, B.A., Caius ; and J. Gutch, M.A., Christ's. 


Parliamentary Intelligente. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
TRURS DAT, May 10TH. 


Conditions of Hospital Admission. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL asked the Attorney-General whether his attention 
had been called to the fact that on Saturday, April 2lst, Miss A. J. 
Beatty upon her application for medical treatment at King’s College 
Hospital was refused admission ; and whether the authorities of this 
public institution were bound to afford relief to suitable applicants for 
medical treatment without discrimination.—The ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
(Sir Robert Finlay) replied : It is. I believe, the fact that Miss Beatty was 
refused admission at King's College Hospital. As far as I know, there 
is no legal obligation on such institutions to admit any particular 
individual. 


Anti-typhotd Inoculation. 

Mr. WYNDHAM, in reply to questions on this subject, said that the 
statistics at present available were not sufficient for forming a con- 
clusive opinion. Only those men were inoculated who volunteered to 
submit to the operation, and according to returns at present received 
about 20 per cent. volunteered either before embarkation or during the 
voyage out; it was not considered advisable to inoculate them after 
landing in South Africa, as the operation might cause delay in their 
movements. Statistics had been called for from every station at 
home and abroad and a special report regarding the garrison at 


Ladysmith. 
Hospital Attendants at Netley. 

Mr. MacNEILL asked the Under Secretary of State for War whether 
28 out of the non-commissioned officers and men who had been invalided 
home from Africa owing to illuess contracted or wounds sustained in 
the campaign, subsequently to their examination by the principal medical 
officer at Netley applied at the Assistant Adjutant-General's office for 
furlough but received refusals to their application on the ground that 
their servicer were required for duty at Netley; why out of the 6000 
men who had been invalid.d home from the front should an exception 
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be made in the case of these men to the practice of permitting men 
invalided from the war to go on furlough ; and whether, having regard 
to the disappointment to the invalided soldiers and their friends 
entailed by this refusal of furlough, the War Office authorities would 
reconsider their decision in this matter. — Mr. WYNDHAM replied: 
Furloughs have, as the hon. Member points out, been very freely 
pranie, but a certain number of men are necessarily detained at 

etley to perform the duty of attendants at the hospital. The selec- 
tion of these men rests with the general commanding the district and 
he will no doubt take care that the duty shall not press inequitably 
upon any individuals. 

Lead Poisoning. 


On the motion of Mr. CoGHILL there was ordered a return of the 
number of cases of lead poisoning which had been reported as occurring 
(1) in the earthenware and china industry for each month from January, 
1898, to March, 1900, both inclusive ; and (2) in all other trades. 


The Midwives Bill. 


The motion proposed by the Government authorising the payment 
eut of moneys to be provided by Parliament of such expenses as the 
Treasury might certify to have been necessarily incurred by the General 
Medical Council under the provisions of the Midwives Bill was at this 
sitting of the House withdrawn without any comment being made on 
behalf of the Government or by any Member of the House. The 
motion was discussed on one occasion and from time to time after- 
wards postponed. 

Fripay,:Mayfllra. 


Lead Poisoning. 


Mr. OoauI1t asked the Home Secretary whether there was a diminu- 
tion in the cases of lead poisoning in the pottery trade for the 12 
months of 1899, as compared with 1898 and 1897; whether there had 
been a diminution in the cases of pone occurring in the pottery 
industry since the introduction of the new special rules in 1898; 
whether information in the possession of the Home Secretary showed 
that the rule requiring the monthly examination by the certifying 
surgeon of women and young persons had had a beneficial influence in 
diminishing the cases of plumbism ; and whether the examination by 
a qualified medical man of all workers, whether adult male, women, or 
young persons, working in the processes connected with lead, was urged 
upon the Home Office by the china and earthenware manufacturers 
some years previously to May, 1898.—Sir MArrRR] WxITK RIDLEY 
replied: There is a striking diminution in the number of cases of lead 
poisoning in the pottery trade in 1899 as compared with 1898 and 1897, 
and as will be shown by the return which at the instance of the hon. 
Member was ordered yesterday laid on the table in dummy to-day, 
and will be in the hands of Members within a few days, the diminution 
follows closely on the establishment of the new rules in 1898. There is 
also, I think, evidence that the rule requiring the monthly medical 
examination has contributed materially to this result. As regards the 
last paragraph of the question I find no official record of the medical 
examination of all workers having been suggested by the manufac- 
turers before 1898, but I understand that in 1895, when the Factory 
Bill of my predecessor was before the House, they urged the proposal 
on their local Members; and I may at all events say that I had the 
codperation of the majority of them in establishing the medical 
examination required by the rules of 1898, and that I look forward 
with confidence to having their codperation in an 
of it which may be shown to me to be called for.— Mr. COGHILL 
asked the Home Secretary what steps he proposed to take to control 
the importation of, or to exclude, the china and earthenware manu- 
factured abroad in countries when there was no restriction as to the 
use of materials, and where there was no legislative protection for 
the workers in practical operation.— Sir MATrrHRRů] WHITE RIDLEY 
replied: Any stepe in the direction indicated by my hon. friend could 
not logically stop at china and earthenware, and the question of con- 
trolling or prohibiting the importation of articles manufactured in 
foreign countries where the workers may not enjoy the same statutory 
5 as those engaged in similar trades in England is a very 

rge one, and I do not see my way to embarking upon it. I may add 
that it is a matter in which 1 have no direct powers, 


New Hospital at Hong-Kong. 

General LAURIE asked the Under Secretary of State for War whether 
any, and if so what, steps were being taken to provide a hospital at 
Hong-Kongin a suitable locality to replace the present undesirably 
situated building where the Buropean soldiers were now treated. Mr. 
WYNDHAM replied: Yes, sir, the site for the new hospital has been 
approved and the ground has been prepared for building. The plans are 
complete and are going out this month. Every effort will be made to 
erect the building as soon as possible. 


TUESDAY, May 15TH. 
Anti-typhoid Serum for the Navy. 

Mr. Brown asked the Junior Lord of the Admiralty whether the 
Army Medical Department reports show that inoculation for enteric 
fever had been found useful in our army in South Africa; and, if so, 
whether the Government would supply anti-typhoid serum to Her 
Majesty's ships so that sailors and others who had to land in unhealthy 

laces might previously be inoculated on board ship.—Mr. AUSTEN 
Osi MBenciin: This matter is receiving careful attention, but definite 
information as to the results of inoculation for enteric fever is not yet 
available. When this information is received the point raised by my 
hon. friend shall be considered. 


extension 


PRESERVATIVES AND COLOURING MATTERS IN FOOD. 
The Departmental Inquiry. 


Monpay, May 14TH. 


The Committee appointed by the Local Government Board to inquire 
into the use of preservatives and colouring matters in food met again 
to-day with Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P., in the chair, and proceeded 
with the examination of witnesses, 

Dr. VIVIAN Poork, physician to University College Hospital, was 
the first witness examined, and in reply to the CHAIRMAN he said 
that as a practising physician he had given some attention to the 
effects of chemical preservatives upon food, and the conclusion he had 
come to was that no preservative should be allowed to be added to food 


unless the nature of it and the quantity added were fully stated. He 
thought that besides the positive harmfulness of certain preservatives 
the negative side of the question was most important and there ought 
to be no risk of mistaking preserved food for fresh food, and that the 
want of fresh food could not but have a very barmful effect upon the 
health of the community, notably of children. It was impossible to 
say precisely what was the effect of these chemical preservatives ; 
indeed, what he desired to do was to make a plea for our ignorance in 
this matter. Scurvy was a thing about which we were very ignorant. 
All we knew was that when a community was kept with an 
absence of fresh food for a long time scurvy resulted and the genera) 
level of health fell. No chemist and no physiologist had yet given us 
a satisfactory explanation of the cause of scurvy. It was thought at 
one time that the salt was the cause, but that idea had been exploded. 
It was suggested at one time that if the stock fish—fish simply dried 
were substituted for salted fish the sailors would escape scurvy, but 
that again failed. It was a fact, he believed, that a child at the 
had never been known to contract scurvy. He certainly drew a distinc- 
tion between vegetables prana aseptically and hermetically and 
vegetables preserved by chemicals. No doubt it was a popular belief 
that bottled vegetables prevented scurvy, but he thought Nansen had 
found them fail, that these vegetables had not the anti-scorbutic power 
of the really fresh vegetables. If a preservative were added to 
milk which perhaps was tasteless there was not only the harm of 
the preservative but the milk very soon ceased to be fresh. The 
milk which was drawn by a sucking animal from the breast of its 
mother had never been expored to the air, its temperature had never 
been lowered, and the constituent parts had never been allowed to 
separate, and, indeed, they must look upon it as quite a different thin 
from milk which had been artificially cooled, exposed to the air, 
allowed to separate into its constituent elements. Children fed from 
the breast never manifested a rickety condition. As he said, he was 
making a plea for their ignorance. He asked that their Committee should 
not go ahead of the facts. There ought to be no confusion between 
fresh food and stale. He would go so far as to put frozen meat in the 
category of meat which was no longer fresh. e of course admitted 
that it was a distinct advantage to keep milk from becoming putrid, 
but he pee that there was another side of the question : the milk 
which had been heated and churned and put through tubes could not 
be regarded as the same as milk drawn by the offspring direct from the 
mother. He would call for a declaration as to pasteurisation just as 
he would call for a declaration of the presence of chemical preserva- 
tives. The artificial colouring of food was a thing which, in his opinion, 
should not be encouraged. 

By Dr. ButstrRopE: He quite admitted that preserved food must 
always have a place in all dietaries, and if urban communities were 
becoming more and more dependent upon preserved food then he sub- 
mitted it was very essential that they should know where they could 
get fresh food, ; 

Sir THOMAS LAUDER BRUNTON, examined by the CHAIRMAN, said that 
he appeared before the Committee on behalf of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London. His general conclusions on the subject of 
preservatives in food were that it was almost impossible to prevent 
their use, but that they should be strictly regulated, that if they did not 
use preservatives they ran the risk of causing injury by food which was 
decomposing, but, on the other hand, if they used preservatives in too 
large quantity they might do harm through the preservatives themselves. 
Moreover, it seemed to him that by the unregulated use of preserva- 
tives they might possibly get a double danger from the drug itself 
which was used as a preservative and from the decomposing food 
which might, in spite of the addition of a certain quantity of pre 
servative, still undergo change and become dangerous to health. 
He was of opinion that the milk-supply of a large town could 
be carried on without the use of preservatives and that it 
was desirable that it should be so carried on. No doubt 
there was a danger of the use of preservatives leading to milk-vendors 
dispensing with precautions for cleanliness. Asked whether he had 
formed an opinion as to the relative harmlessness of the different 
chemical preservatives witness said he had formed an opinion, but the 
data upon which he had formed it were so imperfect that he should 
prefer not to express any opinion. He thought that more data were 
required before an opinion of permanent value could be formed. They 
were able to form opinions regarding the action of certain drugs from 
their administration either to animals or men, but the length of time 
over which such experiments extended was too short to allow of a 
complete opinion being formed in regard to their action. When he 
spoke of action he meant cumulative and possibly something more 
than cumulative—that was to say, the continued action over a length of 
time even though there should be no accumulation. If a man took a 
little excess of sulphate of magnesia every morning so as to cause 
rather too free purgation there was no accumulation in the body of 
the sulphate of magnesia, but yet at the end of a year the continued 
excessive use of the drug had given rise to a condition of weakness 
which would not have been present but for the excessive use of the 
drug. He thus distinguished between a cumulative effect and a con- 
tinued effect. The amount of boric acid which could be got rid of 
by the human system in 24 boura was limited, but he did not know 
the limit. It would at least be difficult to know whether any accumu- 
lation was going on, and with the present dats before them it would 
be impossible to say whether continuous, as distinguished from 
cumulative, effect was being produced. He should recommend. 
as the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Foot 
Adulteration had recommended, that an authority be constituted 
to act as a court of reference upon scientific and other 
questions arising under the Food and Drugs Acts rnd that 
this authority be empowered to prercribe standard and limits 
for food. The data before such an authority would be imperfect and 
in order to get proper data he thought it would be necessary to insist 
upon the presence, nature, and proportion of the preservative in each 
article of tood being notified by label or otherwise. By such notifica- 
tion, in the case of any symptoms arising in a consumer, it would at 
once be'possible to ascertain what amount of any given preservative 
he had been taking in the course of a day and over what period of time 
the consumption had extended. By then comparing a number of such 
cases one would be able to make out definitely what effect had been 
produced by any given preservative in given quantity in consumers 0! 
a certain age, sex, and strength. He would 3 give a purchaser 
the option of purchasing fresh or preserved food. With regard to the 
recommendation of the Select Committee on Food Adulterstion 
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de thought that as the proposed board would have to do much 

more with questions of pharmacology, medicine, and public health 

than with chemistry, the medical profession was insufficiently repre- 
tented upon it. He thought that the Royal College of Physicians in 

as being one of the most important public bodies in medicine, 
should de represented upon the Board. 

By Professor THORPE: No doubt this Board was originally suggested 
dy analysts with a view to prescribe limits with respect to what should 
dtarmine adulteration in certain articles of food and to prescribe also 
methods of analysis, but while he had enlarged its scope he had not 
ch ee character. It would be necessary to havo analysts upon 
the who were thoroughly competent to understand chemistry, 
bat it would also be necessary to have someone who understood, not 
oly chemistry, but the working of the proposed preservative 
upon the human body. The first object would be to get 
definite information and the next to act upon it: at present they 
lacked the definite information. ‘He should be inclined, if possible, 
to carry on the milk trade without the use of preservatives. He 
thought it could be done if methods of cooling even in small shops and 
of sterilising were made compulsory, but here also his information was 
wa certain exteat defective. He did not know how far it would be 
pomible to carry on the sale of milk in the very poor districts of London 
without the addition of „ and whether by insisting upon 
the absence of preservatives entirely in milk one might not drive 
people to the use of preserved milk Instead of milk from the cow. As 
to the use of sterilised milk being injurious to children they had not 
suficient data to form a definite opinion. He had heard it stated that 
sterilised milk was exceedingly injurious to children. For his own part 
de did not think it was: theonly thing he could say was that sterilised and 
boiled milk as a rule was not relished by children as fresh milk was 
reliahed. He knew of nochemical change in the milk which would render 
it injurious to children. He need not, however, say that very slight 
changes in albuminous material, such as no chemist could detect, might 
convert innocuous substances into a deadly poison, and between deadly 
polsons and their antidotes no chemist could detect the difference. 

By Dr. BULSTRODE: In the administration of certain of these pre- 

servatives there was a possible danger, but he did not know how far it 
might be a certain danger. 
_By Dr. TUNNICLIFFE: A minute quantity of copper in food was 
innocuous, but the principle of having anything of the kind in 
food without a declaration of its presence was in his opinion most 
objectionable. 

Mr. FREDERICK Womack, lecturer on physics at St. Bartholomew s 
Hospital, was tbe next witness, and in the course of his examination 
he said that he knew a few instances in which preservatives in milk had 
caused some little derangement. He cited a case where a compara- 
tively small ‘quantity of boric acid had caused digestive interference 
of considerable degree. Although he had not a very strong opinion on 
the subject he thought it would be desirable to have regulations 

erning the use of all chemical preservatives. From letters which 

o had received from members of the staff of St. Bartholomew's 
eee be gathered that generally they were hostile to the use of pre- 
servnti ves. 

Professor W. D. HALLIBURTON, professor of physiology in King’s 
pallege, said that he appeared before the Committee at the request of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. On general principles one would 
object to the use or the continued use of antiseptics, for a substance 
which would destroy the life of micro-organisms could not be expected 
to be beneficial tothe life of a higher organism, In such a simple pro- 
cess as that of cooking there were some disadvantages, as was seen in 
the case of a hard-boiled egg. On the whole, he thought that if it were 
possible it would be better to prohibit the admixture of foreign sub- 
stances with food and to substitute a system of cold storage and trans- 
port, but if the Committee did not see their way to probibit the use of 
antiseptic materials he would suggest that they should require a 
declaration of their presence. 

The Oommittee then adjourned. 


Appointments, 


r applicants for Vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions, 


tarited to forward 
Aditor. later than 9 o'clock on the 
week, for publication in the next number. 


aur, jREGINALD THRELFALL, MR.O.S., L. k. O. p. Lond., has been 
Pesa ned House Physioian to the Liverpool Royal Infirmary. 
Physicia E., M.D., H. R. C. P. Lond., has been appointed Assistant 
: Dicomano beg the National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, 
Ban = E., L. R. O. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Certifying 
Wore 2 under the Factory Acts for the Civil Parishes of Irchester, 
in Well; n, Great Doddington, Strixton, Bozeat, and Eastern Maudit 
Bray T WN feugb Rural District, Northamptonshire. 
Surgeo „L. K G. P. Lond., A. R. C. S., has been appointed Certifying 
D 1 the Factory Acts for the Nantyglo and Blaina Urban 
Boome n oe County of Monmouth. 
Surgeon ‘ „ N. D., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Certifying 
Bung, P 1 the Factory Acts for the Thrapstone District. 
Medics) Ome B., B.S. Irel., has been appointed Junior Resident 
Board of G cer for the Withington Workhouse by the Chorlton 


ursday morning of cach 


sulting Peas: M.D., F. R. C. P. Lond., has! been’ appointed Con- 
Rpilept ysician to the National Hospital for the Paralysed and 
Cuppa J Bloona sbury. 
Burgeon unde: M.B., C.M. Glasg., has been appointed Certifying 
County of Renia Factory Acts for the Pollokshaws District in the 
w 


Hous, 8. R. ORA 10, M.B., C.M. Edin., has been appointed Residen 
, * e9 * og t 
H. N to the Glasgow Royal Infirmary. PES 
„N. inted Junior House 


den Sanitar Datei- 5f been 


Datta, KRISTINALAL, L. R. O. P., L. R C. S. Edin., LEES Mig has 
been appointed Senior Medical Officer to the Ferndale Colliery 
Workmen, South Wales. 

Davison, L. S., M.B., B.S. Durh., has been appointed by the War Office 
a Volunteer Medical Officer for the front, South Africa. 

DUNAHER, E. H. J., L. R. O. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed 
B Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Rainham 

istrict. 

Dyxgs, C. R., L. R. O. P. Lond., M. R. O. S., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for the Rverereech Sanitary District of the Shepton Mallet 
Union, vice J. H. Hyatt, resigned. ` 

FERRIER, Davip, M.D., F. R. O. P. Lond., F.R.S., has been appointed 
Physician to the National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, 
Bloomsbury. 

Garson, W. R. J.. M.B., C.M. Edin., has been appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Bebington District, com- 
prising the Urban Districts of Higher Bebington, Lower Bebington, 
and Bromborough, and the Townships of Brimstage, Eastham, 
Storeton, Poulton-cum-Splttle, in Wirral Rural District. 

Harris, JOHN HENRY, M. R. C. S., L. S. A.. D. P. H. Cantab., has been 
appointed Medical Officer of Health for Dartmouth, and also 

edical Officer for the Dartmouth and Totnes Port Sanitary District, 
vice R. W. Soper, deceased. 

HawTHORNE, C. O., M.D., M. R. C. P., has been appointed Assistant 
Physician to the Royal Hospital for Children and Women, Waterloo 
Bridge-road, London. 

Hayman, HOWARD, L.D.S. (R. C. S., Eng.), has been appointed Honorary 
Dentist to the Jubilee Convalescent Home, Clifton, Bristol. 

Hays, A. G., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., has been 
appointed Certifying Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Wood- 
ford District. 

Hennessy, D., L. R. C. P., L. R. O. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., has been 
appointed Certifying Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the 
2 Kilbrogan, and Brinny Electoral Divisions in the County 
of Cork. 

Horie, F., M. B., Ch. B. Vict., has been appointed Senior Resident 
Medical Officer for the Withington Workhouse by the Chorlton 
Board of Guardians. 

Jackson, J. HuGuires, M.D.. F. R. O. P. Lond., F.R.S., has been 
appointed Consulting Physician to the National Hospital for the 
Paralysed and Epileptic, Bloomsbury. 

KINSELLA, J. I., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Irel., has been appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Edenderry Poor-law Union, 
King’s County. 

McCatt, J. M., M.B., M. S. Glasg., M.R.C.V.S., has been appointed 
Assistant Veterinary Officer to the Board of Agriculture, vice W. 
Duguid, deceased. 

ORMEROD, J. A.. M.D., F. R. C. P. Lond., has been appointed Physician 
to the National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, Blooms- 


bury. 

OWEN, R., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., has been appointed 
Medical Officer for the Llandwrog Sanitary District of the Carnar- 
von Union, vice J. T. Griffiths, resigned. 

PorrkR. E. Furniss, M.D., has been appointed to the Senior Staff of 
the London Throat Hospital. 

Rosas, CHARLES H. D., B.A. Oxon.. M. R. O. S.. L. R. C. P. Lond., has been 
appointed House Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, Gray's Inn- 


road. 

RosskR. J. S., M. D. Glasg., has been appointed Certifying Surgeon 
under the Factory Acts for the Llandovery District. 

RUSSELL J. RISIEN, M.D., F. R O. P. Lond., has been appointed Physician 
to the Out-patient Department of the National Hospital for the 
Paralysed and Seg Bloomsbury. 

Scott, KENNETH, F. R. O. S. Edin., has been appointed Ophthalmic 
Surgeon to the St. M s Children’s Hospital, Plaistow, 

STRETTON, J. L., L. R. O. P. Lond., M. R. O. S., has been appointed Medical 
Referee under the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1897, for the 
Kidderminster Division of County Court Circuit No. 23, to act for 
the whole circuit. 

TAYLOR, JAMES, M.D., F. R. O. P. Lond., has been appointed Physician 
to the Out-patient Department of the National Hospital for the 
Paralysed and Epileptic, Bloomsbury. 

TINDAL, ANDREW STEWART, M.D., has been appointed an Assistant 
Physician to the Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow. 

TUNNICLIFFE, F. W., M.D. Lond., M.R.C.P., has been appointed to the 
pose of Materia Medica and Pharmacology in King’s College, 

ondon. 

TURNER, W. A., M.D., F. R. C. P. Lond., has been appointed Assistant 
5 to the National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, 

oomsbury. 

TURTON, E., M. B. Ch. B. Vict., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S.,; has been 
appointed Regimental Surgeon to the 2nd Norfolks at Glen Camp, 
north of Bloemfontein, South Africa. 

Twice, WILLIAM, Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel, of the Mid-Ulster 
Artillery, has taken over Medical Charge of Troops, &c., at Tregantle 
and Scraesdon, near Plymouth. 

Vernon, C. M., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., D.P.H. Camb., has been 
appointed Medical Officer for the Workhouse of the West Ashford 
Union, vice J. H. Mitcheson, deceased. 

Watki:rR, CYRIL Hutcninson, B.A., M.B.Cantab., F. R. C. S. Eng., has 
pect re-appointed Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Bristol General 

ospital. 

Watson, J. W.. M.B., O.M. Aberd., has been appointed Medical Officer 
for the Elgin Infectious Diseases Hospital. 


Vacancies. 


For further Information regarding each vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (see Index). 


ANcvuaTs HospiTat, Manchester.—Resident Junior House Surgeon, 
Salary £50, with board and washing. 

BATHE EASTERN DispRENSARY.—Resident Medical Officer. Salary £130 
per annum, with furnished apartments, coals, gas, and domestic 


attendance, | 
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BIRKENHEAD BOROV RH HospiraL.—Visiting House Surgeon. Salary 
£75 a year, with board, lodging, and washing, but no alcoholic 
liquors. A furtber sum is obtained by certain additional fees. 

BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND EXE Hospital, Birmingham.— Assistant 
House Surgeon. Salary £60 per annum, with apartments and 


BIRMINGHAM GENERAL DISPENSARY.— Three Resident Locum Tenens 
between July lst and the end of September for from two to three 
months’ consecutive engagement. Terms 4 guineas per week, with 
furnished apartments. : 

BRECON INFIRMARY.—Resident House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary 
£90 per annum, with furnished apartments. board, attendance, fire, 
and gas. Apply to the Secretary, 6, Bulwark, Brecon, South Wales. 

BRISTOL ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR SICK WOMEN AND CRHILDREN.— House 
5 Salary £120 per annum, with rooms and attendance (not 

ard 


CHELSKas "HOSPITAL FOR WoMEN, Fulham-road, 8.W.—Pathalogist. 
Tenable, subject to annual re-appointment, for not more than three 


years, 

City oF LIVERPOOL INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOS PITALS.— Assistant Resi- 
dent Medical Officer for the above hospitals, unmarried. Salary 
£100 per annum (subject to a contribution to the Corporation Super- 
annuation Fund), with board, washing, and lodging in the Hospital. 
Applications to the Town Clerk, Town Clerk's Office, Liverpool. 

Ciry oF Lonpon ASYLUM, near Dartford, Kent.—Aasistant Medical 
Officer to act as Locum Tenens for three months. Salary £3 3s per 
week, with furnished apartments and board. 

CORPORATION OF BIRMINGHAM—CITY HospiraL, Lodge road. Assistant 
Medical Officer. Salary £120 per annum, with board, residence, &c. 

County ASYLUM, Prestwich, Manchester.—Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary commencing at £125, increasing annually by 
£25 to £250, with board, apartments, washing, &c. 

Counry BoroveH oF HAUHFAXJ.— Medical Officer of Health for the 
Borough. Salary £500 per annum. Drugs, medicines, and surgical 
appliances provided by the Corporation. Applications to the Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Halifax. 

CRAIGLOCKHART PooRHOUSE AND HOSPITAL, Edinburgh.—Resident 
Medical Officer. Salary £100 per annum, with board and apart- 
ments. Sree to the Olerk of the Parish Council], Council 
Chambers, Oastle-terrace, Edinburgh. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ASYLUM, Garlands, Carlisle.— 
Junior Assistant Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary £130 a year, 
rising to £150, with board, residence, &c. 

DEWSBURY AND DISTRICT INFIRMARY, Dewsbury.—House Surgeon. 
nea commencing £100 per annum, with board, residence, and 
washing. 

Dr onosi HosPITAL, Buxton, Derbyshire.— House Surgeon and 
Assistant House Surgeon for twelve months. Salary of House 
Surgeon £100 per annum. Assistant House Surgeon £50, with 
furnished apartments, board, and washing in both cases. 

DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY ROYAL INFIRMARY, Dumfries.—House 
Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum, with board and washing. 

East LON DON HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN AND DispaNsARY FOR WOMEN, 
Glamis-road. Shadwell.—House Physician for six months. Board, 
residence. &c., provided, and an honorarium of £25 granted 
conditionally. 

GATESHEAD UNION.—Assistant Resident Medical Officer for the Work- 
house. Salary £150 per annum, with furnished apartments, 
rations, and washing. Subject to superannuation deduction. 
Applications to the Union Clerk, Offices, Prince Consort- road, 
Gateshead. 

HARRIS PARISH Councru.—Medical Officér for the Southern Division 
of Harris. Salary £90, besides other public appointments and 
private practice. Apply to Mr. T. Wilson, solicitor, Lochmaddy, 

erk. 

HEIGHAM HALL ASYLUM, Norwich.—Assistant Medical Officer. 

Hos pITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN at Leeds.—House Surgeon, non- 
resident, for six months. Salary at the rate of £125 per annum. 
Hos PIrAL FOR WoMEN (THE LONDON SCHOOL OF GyN-ECOLOGY), Soho- 

square.—Clinical Assistantships. 

JESSO F HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, Sheffield.—House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £50 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

KENT County OPHTHALMIC HosPITaL, Maidstone.—House Surgeon. 
Salary £100 per annum, with board and lodging in the hospital. 
KIDDERMINSTER INFIRMARY AND CHILDREN’S HosprraL - House 
Surgeon. Salary £140, increasing by £10 annually to £170, with 
rooms in the Infirmary and attendance (option of board at £40 per 

annum). 

LiNcoLn County HOSPITAL, Lincoln.—Assistant House Surgeon for six 
months. Honorarium £25, with board, residence, and washing. 
LIVERPOOL DISPENSARIES.—Head Surgeon. Salary £200 per annum. 
And four Assistant Surgeons, all unmarried. Salary £100 per 

annum each, with board and apartments in each case. 

LIVERPOOL NORTHERN HOSPITAL.—Assistant House Surgeon. Salary 
£70 per annum, with residence and maintenance in the bouse. 

LOUGHBOROUGH AND DISTRICT GENERAL HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY, 
Loughborough.— Resident House Surgeon. Salary £1C0 per annum, 
with furnished rooms, attendance, and board. 

MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL ScHOOL.—Lecturer on Chemistry. 
Salary £150 per annum, with special fees and an allowance towards 
expenses of department. 

MILLER HOSPITAL AND ROYAL KENT DISPENSARY, Greenwich-road, 
S. E. — Junior Resident Medical Officer for six months. Salary at 
the rate of £40 per annum, with board, attendance, and washing. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Albany 
Memorial), Queen-square, Bloomsbury, London. — Pathologist. 
Honorarium of 50 guineas annually. 

NRW HospiraL FOR Women, 144, Buston-road, London.— Medical 
Woman as Resident Obstetric Assistant. 

NogrH-WEST Lonpow HOSPITAL, Kentish Town-road.— Resident Medical 
Officer and Assistant Resident Medical Officer, each for six months. 
Salary at the rate of £50 perannum for each post. 

NOTTINGHAM GENERAL DisrgEnsary.—Assistant Resident Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary £140 per annum, all found except board. 

OLDHAM INFIRMARY.—Senior House Surgeon. Salary £85 per annum, 
with board, washing, and residence, 

PARISH OF FULHAM.—Second Assistant Medical Officer at the Infirmary, 
Fulbam Palace-road, W., for six months. Salary at the rate of 
£60 per annum, witb board, furnished apartments, and washing. 
Apply to the Clerk to the Guardians, Offices, Hammersmitb, W. 


PARISH or St. GILES, Oamberwell.—Assistant Dispenser for the 
Infirmary at Havil-street, Camberwell—male or female. Salary 
£80 per annum.—Apply to the Clerk to the Guardians, Offices, 29, 
Peckham-road, S.B. 

PONTEFRACT GENERAL DISPENSARY AND INFIRMARY.— Resident Medical 
Officer. Salary £150 per annum, with furnished rooms, fire, lights, 
and attendance. 

ROTHERHAM HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY.—Assistant House Surgeon. 
Salary £60 a year, with board, lodging, and washing. 

RoyaL Berks HosPITAL, Reading.—House Surgeon. Salary £60 per 
annum, with board, lodging, and washing. Also Assistant House 
Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum, with board, lodging, and wash- 
ing. Both appointments for one year. 

RoyaL HALIFAX IxTRMART.— Third House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Sany £50 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

RoyvaL NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION, at Ventnor.— Clinical 
Assistant. Board and residence and laundry provided. Apply to 
the Secretary, London Office, 34, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 

ROYAL PortTsMOUTH, PorTSEA, AND GOSPORT Hospital.—Assistant 
House Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £50 per 
annum, with board and residence. 

SALOP INFIRMARY, Shrewsbury.—Assistant House Surgeon for six 
montas Salary at the rate of £40 per annum, with board and 
washing. 

SCHOOL BARD FOR LOoNDON.—HOMERION RESIDENTIaI SCHOOL FOR 
DraF CHILDREN, High-street, Homerton.—-Medical Officer. Salary 
£25 per annum. Applications to the Clerk, Homerton School for 
the Deaf, Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

STROUD GENERAL HospiITaL.—House Surgeon. Salary ESO per annum, 
with board, lodging, and washing. 

SuRREY CounTy ASYLUM, Brookwood, near Woking.—Third Assistant. 
Medical Officer, nomarried. Salary £120, rising 410 annually to 
£150, with board, lodging, attendance, and laundry. 

Tae CHIEF INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES gives notice of a vacancy for 
a Certifying Surgeon under the Factory Acts at Loughton, in the 
county of Kssex. 

THE GUARDIANS OF THE ST. GEORGE'S UNiun.—Second Assistant Medical 
Officer at the Infirmary, Fulbam-road, S.W., for one sear. Salary 
£70, with board, residence, and washing. Apply to Dr. H. W. 
Webster, at the Infirmary. 

THREE COUNTIES ASYLUM, Aisch near Hitchin.— Second Assistant. 
Medical Officer (male), unmarried. Salary commencing at £150 
per annum, with board, apartments, washing, and attendance. 
Applications to Mr. F. G. Butler, Clerk, St. Neots, Hunts. 

TIVERTON INFIRMARY AND DISPENSARY.— House Surgeon and Dispenser, 
unmarried. Salary £75 per annum with board and residence. 

WANDSWORTH AND CLAPHAM Union INFIRMARY, St. John's-hill, near 
Clapbam-junction.—Junior Assistant Medical Officer for three 
months. Salary at the rate of £80 per annum, with tard, lodging, 
and washing. 

WARNEFORD HOSPITAL, Leamington.—House Surgeon. Salary £100 
per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 

WESTERN GENERAL DISPENSARY, Marylelone-road. Loncdon.— House 
Surgeon, unmarried. Salary £75 per annum, with board and resi- 
dence and 108. a month for washing. 

WEST LONDON R HospitatL, Hammersmith-road, W.—Assistant Physician. 

WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, S.W.—Resident Obstetric 
. for six months. Board and lodging in the hospital 
prov . 

WOLVERHAMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE GENERAL HOSPITAI.— Assistant 
House Physician for six months. Honorarium given at the rate 
of £50 per annum, and board, lodging, and washing. 

YORK LUNATIC ASYLUM, Bootham, York.—Assistant Resident Medical 
Officer. Salary £130 a year, with board, warning, and attendance. 


Births, Marriages, and Heaths. 


BIRTHS. \ 


ALLEN.—On May 14th, at Midhurst, Sussex, the wife cf Willigm Allen, 
M. B., of a daughter. 

Dovz.—On May loth. at Crouch-hill, N., the wife of Percy W. Dove, 
M.B. Lond., M. R. C. S., of a son. 

FaRTHING.—On May 9th, at Highfield-road, Dartford, the wife of 
T. Parung, M.B.. of a daughter. 

HARRIS.— On May 13th, at Oxford-road, Manchester, the wife of Thomas 
Harris, M.D., of a son. 

RicHaRDSON.—On April 24th, at Liverpool-street, Dover, the wife of 
Joseph Richardson, L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., of a son. 

WILLSs.—On May l5tb, at Lower Seymour- street, Port man-square, W., 
the wife of W. A. Wills, M. D., of a daughter. ‘ 


\ 


1 


MARRIAGE. 


STEDMAN—WHEWay.—On May 8th, at St. Thomae's, Stepney, Savignac 
Beil Stedman, M. R. C. &., of Binbrook, Lincolnshire, to Jane Grace, 
younger daughter of the late George Wheway, of Nuxeaton. 


DEATHS: 


ATKINSON. —On May 16th, at Swanton House, Ashford, Kent, Charles 
Stephen Abbott Atkinson, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., aged 58 years. 

HaRPER.— On the 14th instant, at 25, Rosary-gardens, So::th Kensington, 
after a brief illness, Helen Watson, the loved and loving wite or 
James Harper, M.D., aged 38. 

KEMPE.— On May 12th, at Lancaster-road. Bayswater. Charles Patrick 
Kempe, M.D., LL.D., M. R. C. S., L.M., L.S.A., aged 66 years. 

Parxk.— On May 13th, at Dryden House. Lincoln-road, Peterborough, 
George Speke Payne, M. R. C. S., aged 52 years. 

THISTLRE.— On May 7th, suddenly, at Inkermau terrace, W., William G. 
Thistle, B.A. Oxon., M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., aged 43 years. 


N.B.—A fee of 52. is charged for the insertion o; Notices of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths. 
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Hotes, Short Comments, and Inswers 
to Correspondents. 


A QUBSTION OF DBATH CERTIFICATION. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Bms, —By the same post I am sending you a copy of the Royal 
Cornwall Gazelte containing the account of an inquest held last 
Tuesday at the Town Hall, Truro, on the body of a child named 
Ethel Jose whom I saw just prior to death and as to the cause of 
whose death I felt myself, after investigating the circumstances, 
eonscientiously able to give a certificate. May I trust to your 
courtesy to give publicity in your journal both to the newspaper 
report and to the following supplementary remarks I have to make 
thereon, as I think the case will prove one of interest to the medical 
profession generally ? 

To proceed, then, as I saw the child just prior to death, as I saw no 
suspicious signs whatever to make me surmise foul play, no sign of 
a bruise, no sign of malnutrition, and as the whole history of the case 
clearly pointed to the existence of cerebral meningitis, I felt’ myself 
perfectly authorised to certify death as having happened from that 
cause. This visit of mine to the deceased was paid on Friday, May 8th, 
and after having given the certificate I heard nothing further with 
regard to the matter until the following Sunday when, in my absence, 
Iwas called upon first of all by P.-O. Roberts and afterwards by Mr. 
Branwell, who left a courteous message asking me to be present at the 
post-mortem examination he had been ordered by the coroner to 
perform on the body of the above-mentioned deceased. 

Now, I ask this question, Was it right of the coroner to act in 
this high-handed way and, without holding any communication 
whatever with me relative to the case, to have had the body removed 
to the mortuary and to have ordered a post-mortem examination to 
be performed by another than myself? It would appear that a rumour 
had, through the gossip of some malicious nejghbour, got abroad that 
the child was dead before I arrived and that she bad been previously 
beaten black and blue by her mother. On the falsity of both these 
assertions I could have assured the coroner had he had the courtesy 
to have consulted me. He ignored me entirely, however. I was not 
able to be present at the post-mortem examination performed by Mr. 
Branwell owing to a prior engagement, but you will see that that 
medical man proved my diagnosis to have been a correct one by finding, 
on opening the skull, that there was meningitis. Thus my certifi- 
cate was proved to be correct. 

The coroner does not deem it necessary to subpœna me to appear as a 
witness at the inquest on the Monday, but on the evening of that day 
he summons me to appear at the adjourned inquest to be held on the 
following day. What happened there you will glean from perusing the 
account in the Royal Cornwall Gazette which I am posting you. I have, 
however, one or two further remarks to make before closing my letter 
relative to the treatment—uncourteous is a mild term to apply to it—1 
have received from the coroner. On my entering into his presence he 
informs me that the jury have required me to be called, not as a 
scientific witness, but to explain and account for certain statements 
made by the mother of the child. After reading to me the mother’s 
evidence he at once commenced a severe cross-questioning on scien- 
tific subjects, and after the jury having given their verdict and all in 
my favour he refuses to grant me my fee, his reason for so doing 

being that I had not appeared without a subpcna the day previous 
and so gave the coroner, the other medical man, and the jury the 
inconvenience of appearing again. But surely this is nonsense, for 
it was the fact that I should get no fee that caused me to absent 
myself from the first day’s inquest; and my willingness also, 
knowing that I had acted conscientiously in giving the certificate, 
to let the matter be investigated in my absence. But the coroner 
rules that I am to go without my fee after he has summoned me 
because I would not come without a fee the day before. This may 
be ooroner’s logic, but it certainly is not common-sense. The coroner 
ended by censuring me after the jury had agreed that I was right and 
after Mr. Branwell had admitted the same thing, saying that it was a 
fortanate thing for me that Mr. Branwell’s certificate proved the cause 
I had assigned for the death of the child to be correct, for had it been 
otherwise it would have been a bad thing for me. Comment on this is 
needless. 

Please note that Mr. Branwell did not state, as he appears to have 
done in the newspaper report, that worms did not produce convul- 
sions. What he denied was that worms produced meningitis.” 

Apologising for taking up so much of your valuable space and thank- 
ing you in anticipation for your insertion and comments, 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
W. A. Gorpow Laina, M.D. Glasg. 
Ambleside Villa, Edward-street, Truro, May 14th, 1500. 


* 

Wie are only able to give a short abstract of the proceedings 
i. in the Royal Cornwall Gazette of May 10th, 1900. On 
ad 8 inquest was opened at the Town Hall, Truro, by 
pene reales ne Concerning the death of Ethel Jose, aged 
ana 5 e illegitimate child of Jane Jose, who is unmarried 

had seven children, of whcm four have died. She lived 


with her mother and her stepfather, her four children, her sister, 
and a nurse-child in a three roomed house, but the sister slept 
out. Jose in her evidence said that Ethel had complained on 
May 3rd of being tired and on the morning of May 4th of a 
pain. From nine o'clock until 11 she was unconscious, so Jose 
went for Dr. Laing, who came at once. The child died almost 
directly be arrived. He told the mother to go to his house for 
the certificate in about an hour’s time. She did so and he gave it to 
her. The coroner said that be had notified Dr. Laing of the inquest 
and had received a note from him in which he said that he considered 
he was justified after the inquiries he had made in giving a certificate 
that Ethel Jose had died from meningitis. The inquest was adjourned 
until May 8th for Dr. Laing to attend. He was subpcnaed to give 
an explanation of the evidence of Jane Jose.” Mr. O. Branwell, 
who had made the post-mortem examination at the order of the 
coroner, Dr. Laing being asked to attend, said that he had found 
evidence of meningitis and a round worm in the intestines. Dr. 
Laing gave in evidence that he had attended Jose and her family 
for some time. He had no knowledge as to whether the child was 
legitimate or not. When he arrived she was dying. He asked the 
grandmother some questions and she replied that the child had 
had convulsions and twitchings. He did not think that there was 
“Anything wrong and therefore he gave the certificate. The jury 
found death to have occurred from natural causes as expressed in 
the doctor’s certificate.” We do not see why Dr. Laing should be 
deprived of his fee, but had he known all the family circumstances 
he might have hesitated in giving a certificate. For although the 
certiticate proved quite correct the case was one for a coroner's 
inquiry, if only in the interest of the mother, concerning whom there 
were sinister rumours.—Ep. L. 


“UNUSUAL LAPSE OF TIME BETWEEN TWO 
PREGNANCIES.” 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Si1rs,—The letter of Mr. Pridham in THE Lancet of May 12th on an 
unusual lapse of time between two pregnancies recalls to my memory 
the case of the late Dr. in the south of Ireland. He bad two 
children by his wife, a boy and a girl. At the time of the girl’s birth 
his son was 25 years old and serving as captain ina Highland regiment 
at the siege of Sebastopol. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

Cavendish-row, Dublin, May 14th, 1900. GEORGE Foy. 


SANATORIA FOR PHTHISICAL PATIENTS. 
To the Editors of THE LaNoRT. 


Sins,. - Could you‘or one of your readers kindly tell me of any 
sanatorium in the south for the open-air treatment of phtbisis suitable 
for a young lady who earns her living as a lady’s companion and whose 
means are strictly limited? The few I have been in communication 
with are quite beyond, her reach.—I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

May l4th, 1900. G. M. A. 


1 It is a little difficult to answer our correspondent’s question with- 
out knowing exactly what his patient could afford to pay. He will 
find a list of homes and terms in THE LANCET of Sept 9th and 23rd, 
1899. In answer to a correspondent published in THE LANCET of 
May 5th, 1900, we said that the usual fees are from two to seven 
guineas per week, but that possibly a few beds can occasionally be 
had for less.— ED. L. 


A DAY OF REST FOR NURSES. 


THE nurses of the metropolitan hospitals and of the London nursing 
institutions are again invited to spend a “ day of rest" at Herting- 
fordbury on Wednesday, June 27th. The addresses at the two short 
services held in the parish church will be given by the Dean of 

Windsor. As hospitality is completely provided the expense to the 
nurse is limited to the railway fare of 28. 6d. Any who may wish to 
be present should communicate with the Rev. A. G. Locke, 
St. George’s Hospital, Hyde Park, or with Canon Burnside, rector of 
Hertingfordbury, Hertford. 


ONIONS IN TYPHOID FEVER. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


§1r8,—During my stay in Chili, South America, in 1885 an old Chilian 
practitioner told me that the juice of onions was a sure cure for typhoid 
fever if given in its early stages. I have never seen any literature 
bearing on this subject and would like to know if any member of the 
profession can give me further information. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR A. Cor rw. L. R. C. S. I., L. R C. P. R., &c. 
Station-road, Portslade, May 11th, 1900. 


„% APOMORPHINE AS A HYPNOTIC.” 
To the Editors of THE LANORT. 


Srrs,—When we describe apomorphine as an expectorant and emetic 
we have not summed up all its uses or reached the depth of its powers, 
and that we have in it a remedy of far greater use was shown by your 
annotation of a paper by Dr. C. J. Douglasin THE LANCET of April 14th. 
My experience with the use of the drug may therefore interest some 
and induce others to give a further trial to it for its hypnotic power. 
Some two years ago I was called to a patient suffering from delirium 
tremens and who, I was informed, had within the last two hours 
drank half a pint of brandy. When I arrived sbe was simply raving. 
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With the hope of producing emesis and getting rid of some of the stuff 
I gave her a hypodermic injection of apomorphine. Charging the 
syringe with 10 minims I injected three and after waiting for a short 
time and getting no result I repeated the injection with a like 
quantity. Still there was no result except a quieting effect. I then re- 
peated the injection, using the remaining four mimims. There was just 
a slight attempt at retching, but nothing to speak of, and in 10 minutes 
the patient was in a sound sleep. This was somewhat of a surprise to me, 
but after remaining for half an hour and the placid sleep continulng 
T left with instructions that I should be sent for if necessary. Nothing, 
however, occurred, and when I visited on the following morning the 
patient was quite rational and quiet. I was informed that there had 
been no sickness and that she had slept soundly and placidly for about 
two and a half hours. Some days later the same condition of things 
arose with this patient, and, guided by my previous experience, I at 
once gave an injection of five minims of the hypodermic solution, and 
after waiting five minutes with no result I repeated a like quantity 
and very soon the desired sleep came, which lasted nearly three hours. 
Again, in June, 1899, I was called to attend a man suffering from 
delirium tremens and who, I was informed, had not slept for three 
nights. There was great difficulty in restraining him and it was 
necessary that he should have sleep speedily. Remembering my 
former case I determined to try apomorphine again and gave 
an injection of five minims, and there being no emesis after five 
minutes I gave another three minims. In 10 minutes he was in a 
calm sleep and remained so for over two hours, when he awoke much 
refreshed and quiet. What astonished me was the absence of emetic 
action of the drug, as previously, when I had used it for that purpose, 
from five to 10 minims had acted satisfactorily, but I had noticed that 
the patient generally went to sleep afterwards. This I had attributed to 
the exhaustion resulting from the action of vomiting. I am now 
inclined to think that this was due to the hypnotic action of the drug, 
but why there should be an absence of emesis in the presence of 
delirium I cannot understand. Possibly further trial will solve the 
difficulty. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


South Lambeth-road, S.W. à J. MILLER. 


THE OLD STORY. 
THE following appeared in the Evening News of May 12th :— 


SHAMEFUL, IF TRUE. 


At a Stratford inquest, to-day, Mrs. Prentice, of 43, St. James’- 
road, Forest Gate, said that her husband being taken very ill about 
12 o'clock at night she sent her son ior a doctor. The first two he 
called on point blank refused to come, the third said he was too 
seedy to get out of bed at that time of night.—Dr. Cummins said 
if be had been called in earlier life might have been saved.—A 
juror: It’s simply scandalous.—The coroner: You can’t compel 
them.—The jury returned a verdict of natural causes, and the 
foreman strongly censured the doctors for their inhuman 
conduct.” 


It seems to be absolutely impossible to impress upon the public that 
a medical man, unless he be officially in charge of patients at a 
hospital, is in no way bound to attend a summons unless he likes, 
and even a hospital officer is only bound to obey the summons 
of an accredited messenger. There is no question of humanity or 
inhumanity in the matter. Take the case of a butcher and suppose a 
woman were to come and say. My husband is dying from starvation, 
give meacbop.” The butcher might or might not hand over the chop. 
In all probability he would not, and we are quite certain that in such 
a case no coroner's jury would censure him. But censure is as much 
deserved in one case as in the other. One of the medical men in this 
case was ill, but we suppose that a medical man has no right to 
be ill. 


WANTED—A DIAGNOSIS. 
To the Editors of Tom LANOERT. 


Sins. —1 have under my care a man with what appears to be a new 
growth of the skin, and from the accompanying description I hope you 
will enable me to give it a name. Situation. —Inner side of left thigh, 
more on front aspect, at junction of upper third with lower two-thirds 
of length of thigh. Area.—Patch about three and a half inches by 
five, divided into two areas by a healthy strip one-half to three-quartere 
of an inch across. It is raised and the whole skin is thickened to 
almost a quarter of an inch and in places even more. Colour.—At 
first red—due to irritating ointment which had been used; now 
plum blue—this perhaps caused by the mercurial ointment which 
he is now using. At a distance the whole effect looks strongly like a 
very tortuous and enlarged varicose accumulation of veins. Duration.— 
Six months; pain at first, none now. Great itching at commencement, 
none now. Commenced as papules which seem to have run and become 
confluent. No sign of pustulation or discharge. He denies syphilis, 
and as he has been in the army he is having specific treatment which 
seems to benefit him. Thanking you in anticipation, 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
May 14th, 1900. A. A. B. 


% Our correspondent docs not mention what is the consistence of the 
growth which he desoribes or whether the skin is adherent to the 
swelling or the swelling to the deeper structures. So far as it is 
possible to form an opinien from the data furnished we are inclined to 
think that the growth is probably gummatous in nature.—Ep. L. 


a 


ACETYLENE LAMPS FOR BICYCLES. 


In THE Lancat of July lst, 1899, p. 40, we pointed out that the increasing 
use of the brilliant and dazzling acetylene flame on ‘bicycles was 
likely to be a source of danger to the public. Some attempts have 
been made since that warning appeared to reduce the dazzling charac- 
ter of this light by modifying both the burner and the reflector 
of the lamp. The Phos Acetylene Company of 59 & 60, Chancery- 
lane, W.C., for example, have sent us a bicycle lamp which is provided 
with a steatite burner giving a flame having length rather than breadth, 
besides which the reflector consists of a series of concentric grooves 
so that the light does not ‘flash beyond a given area. We agree that 
these are improvements, but the general objections to this system of 
lighting still obtain. The evolution of acetylene from carbide is 
irregular and difficult to control. The greatest drawback, however, is 
that when it is required to extinguish the light the evolution of 
acetylene proceeds in accordance with the amoant of water that is 
in contact with the carbide. Undoubtedly acetylene is a splendid 
illuminant, but we have not yet met with an apparatus which adapts 
this light satisfactorily on all sides for practical purposes. 


THE HEALTH OF ENGLISH PUBLIO SCHOOLS. 
To the Editors of THE LANOERT. 


Srrs,—I should be much obliged if you or any of your readers could 
tell me where I can get any statistics of, or information as to, the health 
of the English public schools. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


May 14th, 1900. NEMO. 


TURNER'S CYOLE TOOL-BAG. 


Mr. H. G. TURNER, of Eldon-grove, Manchester, the inventor of the 
useful Bi-carrier, has forwarded to us a specimen of a tool-bag which 
possesses distinct merits. It is made solidly of feather and the front 
being attached to the sides by a gusset anything can be conveniently 
taken from the inside of the bag. An arrangement of straps and 
pockets prevents the tools from rattling, while the simple fastening 
by which attachment is made to the back stays renders the bag rigid 
and makes it at the same time capable of being detached instan- 
taneously. On the front flap is a celluloid plate at the back of which 
the cyclist’s name and address can be affixed. This useful adjunct 
to the cyclist’s comfort can be obtained at the prices of 3s. and 4. 
according to quality. 


S.—We believe that where the Lawrence sterilising apparatus has been 
in use, both on the large and domestic scale, it has given satisfaction. 
The address of the makers was the Lawrence Water Steriliser 
Company, Norland Yard Works, Uxbridge-road, W., to whom our 
correspondent should apply for detailed information. 


ERRATUM.—In an annotation headed “Pneumonia in Middlesbrough” 
which appeared in THE LANCET of May 12th, p. 1380, reference is made 
to the article upon Pneumonia in the fifth volume of Allbutt's System 
of Medicine as being written by Dr. William Ewart. This is incorrect, 
the writer of the article in question being Dr. Pye-Smith. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 
(Taken daty at 8.30 a.m. by Steward’s Instruments. ) 
Tas Lanomr Office, May 17th, 1900. 


During the week marked copies of the following newspapers 
have been received: Dundee Advertiser, South Wales Daily News, 
Shefield Daily Telegraph, Middlesbrough Gazette, Scarborough 
Daily Post, Financial News, Southampton Observer, Leeds Mercury, 
Bradjord Observer, Liverpool Datly Post, Blackburn Daily Telegraph, 
Westminster Gazette, New York Sun, Clifton Chronicle, Mandalay 
Herald, Standard, Birmingham Datly Post, Norfolk Weekly Standard, 
Glasgow Herald, Manchester Guardian, Ptoneer Matl, Times of 
India, Lincolnshire Daily Post, Nottingham Daily Guardian, 
Bristol Mercury, Citizen, Scotsman, United Service Gazette, 
Builder, Architect, Yorkshire Post, Brighton Gazette, Melbourne Age, 
Cornish Times, Public Health Engineer, Stockton Heraid, Kenttsh 
Observer, Newark Advertiser, Perth Constitutional, Hertfordshire 
Mercury, Willesden Chronicle, City Press, Reading Mercury, Mining 
Journal, Grimsby News, Kettering Guardian, Colchester Mercury, 
Dover Express, British and Colonial Printer, Coventry Times, Lakes 
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Chronicle, Flénishire Observer, Drogheda Advertiser. East London 
Detly Dispatch, South Africa, Surrey Advertiser, Local Government 
Journal. Sanitary. Record, Royal Cornwall Gazette, Staffordshire 
Adverttser, Y Seren (Bala), Galway Observer, Weekly Free Press and 
Aberdeen Herald, Dorking Advertiser, &c., &c. 


Medical Diary for the ensuing Meek. 


OPERATIONS. 
METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 


“o Thomasa 0, —Eondon (2 P. M.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. x.), St. 
Ta: 15 8 ye ay Oheen P A 


(2 P.M.), 
Eran 
are eee .30 P.M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. .), Pe hee 
ndon (230 P.M. Ma Unne 


E ge Gases St. eee: 5, K P.M.), eilten a0 Nal}, Leman . Marka 
iae oyni iar (3 3 P. M.). : 


2 P.M. era Gentral 
d).—London (2 P. x.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. x. 5 Guy's 


8 an) adt 2P. M.) den e (Z P. x.) 
(Ophthalmic 0 Sees : on Ortho- 
pedio Gb ax 0.30 Peter's (2 P. x.) 
minster (2 P.M) * 4 Gt, Northern | London 20 Pa), Wost 
Cancer (2 P.M.) : 8 


THURSDAY (24th).—St. Bartholomew's (1.30 P. M.), St. Thomas's 
30 P. x.) University College (2 P. M.), Oharing-cross g P. M.), St. 
s (l P.M.) Landon P.M.), ‘King’s College (2P.m.), Middlesex 


1 P. .), St. s & ee M. e) Soho-square (2 P. u.), North-West 
don A 1 Gt. Northern Central (Gynæco- 
x), M T r. .), 

&. tee 155 F. .). 
FRIDAY (25 bs pater e P. x), ee 1 a. a P.M.), St. 


eie M 
P. M.), Chelsea (2 P. x.), 
ndon (2. 30 P. M.). 1958 


P.M., Ophti 
orthern Central 92.0 F. A.), West 
Throat (2 P.M. and 6 P. .). 


AREUEDAT (26th).—Royal Free (9 a.m. and 2 p. u.), Middlesex 

Thomas's (2 P. M.), London (2 P.m.), University College 
(2 p. x.), St. Geo ge's (1 P. .), 
London Throat (2 P. M.). 


At the Royal oo Hospital (2 p.m.), the al London Ophthalmic 
QO a-m), the Royal Westminster Ophthalmle (1.30 P. Saye and the 
oü nanea Hospitals operations are performed daily. 


SOOITETIES. 


MONDAY (2ist).—Socrery or ARTS. -8 P.M. Prof. V. 
Incandescent Gas Mantle and its Use. (Cantor Lecture.) 
M ical. Socrery or Lonpon.—8.30 p.m. Annual Conversazione. 
Reception by the President. 8.45 p.m. Oration:—Dr. J. K. Fowler: 
Science and Medicine in the Eighteenth Century. 


TUESDAY (22nd).—RoyaLi MEDIOAL AND CHIRURGICAL Socrety (20, 
Hanover-equare, W.).—Addresses Ar. O. T. Dent and Sir William 
Mac Cormac: The Wounded in the Present War. (Illustrated by 
lantern slides and an exhibition of specimens showing the effects of 
various forms of bullets.) 


THURSDAY (24th).—DERMaTOLOGICAL SOCIETY oF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND (20, Hanover-square, W.).—4.30 P.M. Presidential 
Address by Dr. A. J. Harrison. Discussion on Seborrhwic Condi- 
tions of the Skin, the Associated Oonstitutional Conditions and the 
Treatment (introduced by Mr. W. Anderson). Dr. R. Crocker, Dr. 8. 
Mackenzie, and others will join in the discussion. Cases will be 
exhibited as usual. 


ERAT y Gath) Orune Socrery or Lonpox (20, Hanover-square» 
—8.30 p.m. Annual General Meeting. Election of Officers, 
1905-1901. Papers :—Mr. A. E. Barker: A Oase or Gastroenterostomy 
followed by Pylorectomy, Recovery.—Dr. W. F. V. Bonney (intro- 
duced by Dr. Abercrombie): A remarkable Case of Obscure Septi- 
cemia treated by Antistreptococcus Serum and Nuclein.—Dr. W. 
Pasteur: Conclusion and Post-mortem Notes of a Case of Graves's 
Disease in which Bradycardia . (shown at the Society, 
April 29th, 1898). 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 


MONDAY (2ist)—MeEpicat GRADUATES’ OoLLEGE AND PoLTCL IO 
. W. O.) .—4 P. x. Dr. C. Fox: Consultation. 


TUESDAY (22nd).—MeEpicat GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYOLINIO 
Z e W. O.) .- pw. Sir W. H. Broadbent: Consulta- 
on. edical. 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIO (Queen- 
square, W.C.)—3.30 p.m. Dr. Buzzard: Syringomyelia. 


WEDNESDAY (28rd). —MEDIOAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 
2. Uhenies-street, W.0.).—4 p.m. Dr. C. O. Hawthorne: Consulta- 
tion. (Medical) 

4 HOSPITAL (SORIDIN Slt ae! teas 8.E.).—4.30 P.M. Mr. 
S. H. A. Stephenson: Clinical monstration on Eczematous 
(Phiyctenular) Affections of the Eye. (Post-graduate Course.) 


. 30 P. ny 
16 A. M. 


t. Mary's (10 r. x. 


Lewes: The 
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HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE COHEST 
(Brompton).—4 p.m. Dr. O. T. Williams: The Relation of Pleurisy 
to Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

THURSDAY (24th) —MxpicaL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 
aloes mney 5 W. O.). —4 P.M. Mr. J. Hutchinson: Consultation. 
ur, 


OHARING-CROS8 HospiraL.—4 P.M. Dr. Abercrombie: Medical Cases. 
(Post graduate Course.) 
THE HOSPITAL FoR Sick CHILDREN (dt. Ormond-street, W.C.).—4 P. M. 
Mr. B. Pitts: Demonstration of Selected Cases. 
FRIDAY (25th)—MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND PoLYCLINIO 
„ Oheniee-streot, W.0.).—4 p.m. Mr. H. Spicer: Oonsultatior. 
ye.) 5-7 P.M. Mr. J. Griffith: Class. Practical cal Ophthalmology. 
Demonstration XI. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of THB LANCET should be addressed 
eaclusively TO THE EDITORS,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary. that attention be 
given to this notice. 


It is especially requested that carly intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest, or which it is desirable to bring 
under the notice of the profession, may be sent direct to 
this Office. 

Lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only, AND WHEN ACCOMPANIED 
BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE, OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD. 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI- 
FICATION. 

Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informa- 
tion, must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing r or new paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed To the Sub-Kditor. 

Letters relating to the publication, sale, and advertising de- 
partments of THE LANCET should be addressed “Tv the 
Manager.” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS, not used. 


MANAGER’S NOTICES. 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

WILL Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of THE LANCET 
at their Offices, 423, Strand, W. O., are dealt With by them! 
Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents (with 
none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what- 
ever) do not reach THE LANCET Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and of to 
THE LANCET Offices. 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
THE LANCET Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority 
of Agents are able to effect. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free, 
THE LANCET Offices or from Agents, are :— 

For THE UNITED pee To THE COLONIES AND pene 


either from 


One Year „e con so 12 6 One Teer 14 8 
Six Montag... ese 016 3 Six Months. O17 4 
Three Months. 0 8 Three Monts. 08 8 


Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. 


SUBSCRIBERS ABROAD ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED 
TO NOTE THE RATES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS GIVEN ABOVE. It 
has come to the knowledge of the Manager that in some 
cases higher rates are being charged, on the plea that the 
heavy weight of THE LANCET necessitates additional 
postage above the ordinary rate allowed for in the terms of 
subscriptions. Any demand for increased rates, on this or 
on any other ground, should be resisted. The Proprie tors of 
THE LANCET have for many years paid, and continue to pay, 
the whole of the heavy cost of postage on overweight foreign 
issues; and agents are authorised to collect, and do so 
collect, from the Proprietors the cost of such extra postage. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward copies direct from 
the Offices to places abroad at the above rates, whatever be 
the weight of any of the copies so supplied, Address 
THE MANAGER, THB LANCET OFFICES, 423, STRAND, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF LETTERS, ETC., RECEIVED. 
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Communications, Letters, &c., have been 
received from— 


A.—Mr. R. B. 


Army Veterinary Department, 


Director - Genera! of; Dr. W 


Abbott, Lond.; Mone. J. Astier, 
Messrs. Allen and 


Asnières; 


Hanburys, Lond.: Mr. G. J 


Arnold, Torquay; Messrs. Arnold 
Ancoats Hos- 


and Sons, Lond; 
pital, Manchester 
—Mr. O. 

T. B. 


Browne. Ltd., 


Messrs. Bates, Hendy, and Oo., 


Lond.; Messrs. Bates, 
and Co., Reading; Mr. 
Hong-Kong; Mr. 8. 


endy, 


City Hospital, Medical Super 
intendent of; Mrs. R. W. Barnes, 
Steyning; Dr. A. H. Burgess, 
Manchester: Rev. F. Burnside, 
Hertingfordbury; Messrs, M. 
and W. Boville, Northallerton ; 
Mr. W. G. Burcombe, Lincoln ; 
Mr. F. Septimus Barnett, Lond.; 
Messrs. Bayard, Sons, & Bayard, 
Lond.; Mr. L. A. Bidwell, Lond. 
95 H. Lond.; 


Amir, of Brit tui 
Asylum, Olerk of; Oarnos, Ltd., 
Lond.; Oounty Asylum, Prest- 
wich. Secretary of: Cumberland 
and Westmorland Asylum, Clerk 
of; Cortland Wagon Co., Lond.: 
Messrs. Cassell and Oo., 3 
Mr. B. A. Oheverton, Lond.: 
City of London Asylum, near 
Dartford, Clerk of. 

D.—Dr. D. Keyser, Nrussels; 
Mesers. Derry and Sons, Notting 
ham; Durham County Asylum, 
Winterton, Secretary of; Doré 
Gallery, Lond.; Dr. T. O. Dud- 
field, Lond. 

E—Mr. O. Etheridge, Whitstable ; 

. Wm. Ewart, Lond.; Dr. 

F. W. Edridge-Green, Hendon ; 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

P.—Mr. Harding Free'and. Lond. 

G@.— Mr. Gabb, Lond.: Girls’ Realm 
(The), Editor of; Gorton Urban 
District Council, Olerk of ; Great 
Eastern Railway, Traffic Manager 
of; Gledhill's Medical Agency. 

H.—Mr. J. J. Harding, Batlincollig ; 
Haydock Urban District, Medical 
Officer of Health of; Mr. O. 
Holmes, Pontefract; Messrs. P. 
Harris and Oo, Birmingham; 
Miss A. M. Hawarden, Croydon ; 
Mr. A. Braxton Hicks. nd.; 
Dr. 8. H. Habershon, Lond.; 
Mr. J. Heywood, Manchester; 
Mr. H. A. Howse, Lond.; Dr. J. 
Hinshelwood, Glasgow; Mr. 


Birchall, Liverpool ; 


Anderson, Lond.;| Eastbourne: Mr. H. M. Jordan, 
Lond.; J. F.; Mrs. F. Johnson, 


Northallerton. 
L.—Dr. B. A. Lett, Wakefield; Dr. 


tary of; Messrs. Lee and Marti 
ham. 2 


Dr. A. iller. Lond.; Dr. 
W. J. McCardie, Birmingham; 
Messrs. W. Mate and Sons, Bos- 
cymbe; Maltine Manufacturing 
Co., Lond.; Middle Ward Hos- 
pital, Motherwell, Resident 
Superintendent of; Medical 
Examiner, Editor of: Missions 
to Seamen; Dr. L. P. Mendel, 
San Francisco: Midland Counties 
Herald. Birmingham, Sec. of; 
Medical Assurance Soc., Sec. of. 

N.—Mr. G. T. W. Newsholme, 
Sheffield; Nurses’ Coöperation, 
Committee of: Mr. G. P. New- 
bolt, Liverpool; National Canine 
Defence ue, Secretary of; 
Nottingham Ohildren's Hospital, 
Secretary of 


ry of. 

0.— Oldham Infirmary, Secretary 
of; Messrs. Orridge & Co., Lond. 
P.—Mr. Y.J. Pentland, Etinbureb ; 
De. J. Pirie, Leamington; M.. 
O. A. Parker, Lond.: Publishers’ 
Assoc., Lond ; Mr. R. Philipson, 


Lond. 

R.—Mr. E. J. Reid, Lond.; Miss 
E. Rouse, Lond.: R. O.: Royal 
Devon and Exeter Hospital, 
Exeter, Secretary of: Rover 
Oycle Co., Coventry; Rebman, 
Ltd., Lond.; Royal Southern 
Hospital, Liverpool, Secretary 
of; Messrs. Richmond and Co., 
Lond.; Royal Military Tourna- 
ment, Hop. Secretary of: Messrs. 
Reynolds and Branson, Leeds. 

§.—Mr. A. K. Smit, Bournemouth; 
Staff- urg. P. W. Basrett Smith, 
R. N., G spot; Capt F. A. Symone, 
R. A. M. C. Dr. R. Saund by, Bir 
mingham: Mr. H. P. Symonds, 
Oxford; Dr. P. B. Smith San 
Remo; Dr. R. Sisley, Lond.; 
Messrs. S. Smith and Co., Lond ; 
Messrs. Street and Co., Lond.; 
Dr. W. Shand, Guisborough ; 
Mr. A. M. Sheild, Lond.; Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son, Lond.; 
Mesers. G. Street ani Co., Lond.; 
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In Address 
-THE WOUNDED IN THE PRESENT WAR. 


Delivered before the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society on May 22nd, 1900, 


By Sım WILLIAM MacCORMAC, Barr., 
K. C. V. O., F. R. C. S. ENG. AND IREL., 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND; 
CONSULTING SURGEON AND EMERITUS LECTURER ON CLINICAL 
SURGERY, ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—If in deference to 
your wishes I must make some observations on matters of 
surgical interest in connexion with the war I fear I may 
somewhat repeat myself, as I bave already said in the pages 
of THE LANCET almost everything I desired to say upon the 
subject, and in the last of my letters I formulated with some 
care the conclusions at which I had arrived after a large 
experience and after seeing an immense number of wounded 
in the hospitals of South Africa. As there are as yet but 
few statistical returns available it is not possible to 
formulate any ise conclusions, and the most exact 
analysis of the results of gunshot injuries similar to 
those inflicted in the present war is to be found in 
a communication made by Professor Nancrede of the 
University of Michigan to the last meeting of the 
American Sargical Association. In this interesting paper he 
discusses the outcome of 1500 cases of gunshot wounds he 
had himself observed during the war in Cuba in 1898. 
These were inflicted by Mauser and Krag-Jiérgensen buliets,' 
and the conclusions he arrives at strikingly resemble my 
own as stated in THE LANCET of April 28th, 1900. 
In general character the Lee-Metford and Mauser wounds— 
for there is no essential difference between them—as compared 
to those I have seen before are extraordinarily mild. An 
uncomplicated flesh wound in any part of the body heals 
very rapidly and usually occasions the most trifling amount 
of inconvenience, and wounds of the chest and abdomen 
and of joints, as well as gunshot fractures of the bones, 
are recovered from in a manner which previously would 
not have been considered possible. This favourable 
result depends in the foremost place, in my opinion, on 
the s size of the projectile and on its high 
velocity and aseptic character. The nature of the injury 
is rather that of an incised than a contused or lacerated 
wound ; the openings of entrance and exit are very small 
and tend very rapidly to close up. The absence 
of explosive effects and the great infrequency with 
which articles of clothing or any foreign material are carried 
into the tissues are noteworthy. This latter occurrence was 
very common previously, but now it is very rare. In fact, I 
never saw an instance. As at the very ordinary firing range 
of 1000 yards the initial velocity is already diminished one- 
half defiection may sometimes occur, but this does not 
happen frequently, and the jbullet may lodge for the same 
reason. Lodgment, indeed, occurs in a much larger prc- 
portion of the cases than was to be expected judging from 
the results of experimental trials. None of that appalling 
destructiveness attributed to the new projectile which 
experiment made on the dead body and on animals 
appeared to forecast was seen. Nor was this feature wit- 
nessed in the Cuban war where the wounds presented 
precisely similar features and healed with the same facility 
as they did in South Africa, not only flesh wcunds, but cases 
of fracture and of injuries involving all the great visceral 
cavities. 

g of perforating abdominal wounds I may men- 
tion that I had ventured to express a very decided opinion 
before going to the seat of war—an opinion founded on pre- 
vious experience of the conditions met with in actual warfare— 
that the prospects of successful abdominal surgery were 


\ Weight of bullets.—Krag-Jérgensen, 15:40 grammes; Lee-Metford, 
134 grammes; Springfield, 14° grammes; German Mauser, 14°€9 
grammes; Argentine Mauser, 13:84 grammes; Belgian Mauser, 14°10 
gammes; Spanish Mauser, 10:00 grammes; Turkish Mauser, 14-00 
grammes.—From "Las Projectilas das Armas de Guerra,” par Nimier 
et Laval. The Intelligence Department say that there is another 
Springfield bullet of 4°5 calibre weighiog 32°38 grammes but that it 
Was not used in the Cuban war. 
No. 4004 


anything but bright. I did not then fully realise the compara- 
tive immunity which abdominal wounds caused by the Mauser 
and Lee-Metford bullets enjoy, but my recent experience, as 
well as that of other surgeons, serves to strongly confirm the 
opinion I had formed beforehand. Many enthusiastic young 
officers in the Royal Army Medical Oorps and others, like Mr. 
Treves, went out full of hope of performing successful 
abdominal operations. I well remember that surgical genius, 
Marion Sims, full of the same hope on the eve of the battles of 
1870. They had determined—and previous teaching largely 
justified the conclusion—to operate in those cases where the 
abdomen was without doubt traversed by a bullet and where 
the sufferer seemed in a fit condition to be operated upon. 
This opinion, however, must be changed. [ believe I have 
seen more than 50 cases of injary of this kind recover with- 
out any interference beyond antiseptic occlusion, and in 
many instances not even that was accomplished. We know 
that comparatively few cases recovered after an operation 
during this war, and none, it is stated by Nancrede, 
recovered after operation during the Cuban war. I know of 
at least one case in which it may be fairly urged 
that recovery took place in spite of operation. It 
was that of a young man shot at a distance of 
800 yards by a Lee-Metford bullet which passed through 
the cæcam.? The projectile entered behind through 
the right sacro-iliac synchondrosis and emerged in front 
half way between the right anterior superior iliac spine and 
the ninth costal cartilage. The abdomen was opened eight 
hours after, but the greatest difficulty was experienced 
in finding the intestinal wound. There was no sign of 
extravasation and the seat of injury was only discovered 
after much handling and squeezing of the bowel. The 
openings were readily closed by a couple of Lembert’s 
sutures, the abdomen was washed out, and the patient 
recovered. I have no doubt that this man would have 
recovered witbout surgical interference, and other cases 
bearing on this point might be quoted (Fig. 1). 

I think the rule in future must be to give patients so 
wounded a chance of recovery without operation. Evidence 
of serious hemorrhage or of commencing peritonitis would 
indicate operation, and while tbere are some injuries 
so severe that no interference is possible, in simple 
uncomplicated cases of abdominal bullet-wound the patient 
enjoys, in my opinion, the best chance of recovery by being 
left alone. In the field hospitals the conditions are inimical 
to success and to succeed at all these operations must be 
performed in an early stage. The pressure after an action is 
at its greatest; the large number of wounded overtax the 
energies and resource of the surgeons. There are never 
enoagh, and there never can be enough, and time and means 
fail for the performance of operations necesearily involving 
an hour or two in their ormance. In many places in 
South Africa the surrounding conditions were most unfavour- 
able ; the atmosphere was reeking with putrid dust, and the 
flies and other difficulties in maintaining asepsis rendered a 
successful abdominal o tion impossible. 

Nancrede goes so far as to say that an operation will 
too often determine the death of some patients who might 
otherwise have recovered and this I believe is only too likely 
to happen. He has further stated that all the cases 
operated upon during the Cuban war died, while he saw a 
number who had recovered without operation, and in the 
report of the Surgeon-General of the United States of 
America it is recorded that of 44 penetrating abdominal 
wounds 30 died and that operative interference was only 
resorted to in fourof them. I can only explain this con- 
siderable immunity, which I believe was much greater in our 
own army, by the frequently empty state of the intestinal 
tract at the time of injury, the smallness of the aperture 
in the bowel made by the ball, its tendency to 
glue up or close up by adhesions without extravasation, 
and the early application of an antiseptic first dressing. 
In illustration might refer again to an astonishing 
instance? of patient courage and endurance exhibited by 
a wounded army medical officer on the field at Colenso. 
Captain ——-, R. A. M. O., was shot at rather a short range 
through the abdomen while he was in the act of dressing a 
wounded man. He was in a stooping position while thus 
engaged, near the front of the fighting line, and was hit in 
the early afternoon. It so happened that he had to lie where 
be had been wounded for 12 hours before he was picked up. 
He was able to discover almost directly where the bullet had 


2 Vide THE Lancer, Jan. 6th, 1900. 
3 THE Lancet, March 3rd, 1900, p. 643. 
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entered in front through the rectus muscle about one inch 
below the right costal margin and one and a balf inches from 
the median line, but he could not ascertain where it had 
emerged behind, which was through the right sacro-iliac- 
synchondrosis. Although he believed himself to be mortall 
injured, yet he tried to finish the dressing of his wounde 
comrade, and only desisted because he became giddy and faint 
and had to lie down. He had had nothing to eat or drink for 
10 hours previously, and then only a little porridge, and he 
thought his best chance was to remain absolutely still, and 
this he did all the afternoon and on into the night until the 
stretcher-bearers arrived 12 long and weary hours after- 
wards. All this time be was watching and waiting for the 
certain advent of symptoms of peritonitis. None to his 

ise came, but he told me that the distress, mainly pain 
in the back, from the constrained position was terribly hard 
to bear. During the night some passing Boers offered him 
water to drink, yet, consumed as he was with a raging thirst, 
he declined it, and begged two similarly wounded soldiers 
lying near him, shot also through the abdomen, to refuse 
likewise. They did not, however, show the same resolution ; 
they drank copiously and one died beside Captain 
during the night after great agony, and the other the day 
afterwards in hospital. Words fail me to describe adequately 
the horror of such a situation or the courage and heroic 
endurance of such a man. He made a complete recovery, as 
truly he deserved to do (Fig. 2). 

In the case of chest wounds the principle of non-inter- 
ference and antiseptic occlusion may be most strongly 
affirmed. A large proportion of these cases recovered, often 
without noteworthy symptoms. In one instance I knew a man 
to run 800 yards after being shot through the chest. A Boer 
shot through the lang smoked his pipe comfortably the next 
day and on the following one insisted on going home to his 
wife. I might tell of many astonishing instances of recovery 
after gunshot passing through one and in some instances 
both lungs. The number of these cases which returned to 
duty is very remarkable. During the Cuban war the Surgeon- 
General of the United States of America states that there 
were 53 penetrating wounds of the thorax and that 30 of the 
men so injured returned to duty. 

There has not been the free bleeding that was expected. 
Hzemothorax occurred occasionally and when urgent was, as 
a rule, permanently relieved by tapping. In a few empyema 
took place. In the Franco-German war the heavy bullets 
then employed caused a death-rate, exclusive of killed, of 
from 50 to 60 per cent., and hæmorrhage and empyema were 
very frequent. Nancrede mentions a case of recovery in 
which it was believed the heart had been traversed. I have 
seen three instances in which it was impossible to understand 
how the heart could have escaped unless the bullet were 
deflected who nevertheless made a good recovery. 

1. In the case of a bombardier, Royal Horse Artillery, 
‘who was wounded on Feb. 16th,* the bullet entered 
over the third rib on the left side close to the sternum 
and one inch from its margin, pretty closely over 
the left auricle, I should suppose. It emerged through 
the tenth interspace on the same side, two inches external 
to the spine. If the heart and pericardial sac escaped it 
must have been a very near thing. When I saw the man 
five days afterwards be was in rather a bad way from 
pneumonia but he was alive and has, I trust, since re- 
covered (Fig. 3). 

2. In another case the bullet entered the third interspace 
two inches vertically above the left nipple. It emerged 
through the eighth left interspace in the posterior axillary 
line. There was slight hemoptysis for a few days but no 
other symptoms of any kind, and when I saw the man he was 
well (Fig. 4). 

3. In a third case® the bullet entered the second inter- 
space on the left side three inches from the margin of the 
sternum. It emerged through the fifth left interspace in 
the posterior axillary line. There was some hemothorax, 
but he was free when I last saw him from all urgency and 
well on the way to complete recovery (Fig. 5). 

4. This man was wounded at 800 yards. The bullet 
passed through the sternum in the middle line about two 
inches below the notch and therefore close to the junction 
of the first and second bones. It emerged through the right 
upper arm close to the posterior axillary fold. How, for 
instance, did the innominate escape, for it would certainly 
seem to be exactly in the track ? 


4 Tak LANCET, April 21st, 1900, p. 1153. 
5 Tak LANCET, April 21st, 1900, p. 1155. 
6 TRE LAxcRTr, April 21st, 1900, p. 1155, 


5. In this case the bullet apparently passed through the 
right sterno-clavicular joint and emerged about the middle 
of the spine of the left scapula. It would appear to have 
passed amidst the great vessels arising from the heart and 
the other not unimportant structures in this region withont 
causing any serious hurt. The wounds healed by first inten- 
tion and the man when I saw him was quite well (Fig. 6). 

There was nothing in any one of these cases to indicate 
that the bullet had not traversed a perfectly direct line from 
the point of entrance to the point of exit. 

Uncomplicated gunshot fractures, even of the femur, rarely 
require amputation. A few amputations have been performed 
when complications arose, . arising from 
arterial damage or because of septic infection, and some cases 
have gone wrong on account of prolonged transport, which 
is the worst thing that can happen to a fractured femur. If 
we take gunshot injury of the joints, and consider the injury 
of the knee-joint as an example, there can be no doubt that 
antiseptic occlusion should always be practised in the first 
instance unless there be some very serious complication. I 
have seen a large number of cases recover with free joint 
movement. Ina few there has been some delay in recovery 
because of hæmarthros, but I do not recall any case in which 
amputation was performed for a simple perforating wound 
of the knee. Septic infection may of course have taken place 
in some cases, of which I do not happen to have heard, and an 
operation have been needful in consequence. 

There have been very few formal resections practised. I 
only saw one. It was in a German ambulance at Jacobsdal 
and the result did not promise well. In the Franco-German 
war Nussbaum, Hiiter, and others performed many excisions, 
but the results were uniformly bad in the case of the knee. 
We all remember the great interest excited by the results 
obtained by Bergmann and Reyher in the treatment of knee 
cases during the Russo-Turkish war and the excellent record 
they obtained, so different from all previous experience. 
Now, it would seem that good results can be assured, almost 
as a matter of course, where primary occlusion is obtained 
at an early period. Similar results were seen in the Cuban 
campaign. Of 18 cases of wounds of the knee 14 returned 
to duty and one died. It is certainly not so much a matter of 
Climate, as has frequently been urged. The climate in Cuba 
is very bad. Some 75 per cent. of the entire force suffered 
from fever of some kind, and there was not only an epidemic 
of typhoid fever but one of yellow fever as well. 


Gentlemen, I must not weary you, but there are one or 
two other points to which, with your permission, I should 
like to draw your attention. I have said that the number 
of lodged bullets is considerable, and this is a surprising 
and unexpected result, especially when we consider that the 
muzzle velocity of the ball is about 1500 miles an hour. 
Nancrede estimates lodgment as occurring in 10 or 15 per 
cent. and I should think it was even greater. What, then, 
ought to be done in cases of lodgment of the projectile? 
It should be mentioned that, as a rule, a skiagram is taken 
in all cases of lodged projectiles and of fractures; but the 
radiograph affords no certain guide, although, as a rule, 
it gives great assistance; it may be difficult to inter- 
pret and on some occasions fails to serve. If the 
bullet be causing irritation, producing „ or is 
likely from its position to be a source of future dis- 
turbance, certainly let it be excised, if this can be 
done without undue risk. But in many cases it causes no 
inconvenience of any kind, and I feel sure that in these it 
should be left alone, unless perhaps when lying immediately 
beneath the skin. John Hunter urged thiesview, and so Lave 
many others. One of Hunter's illustrious pupils? John 
Abernethy, once commenced his lecture in these words: 
„Sir Ralph Abercrombie received a bullet in the thigh, the 
surgeons groped, and they groped, and they groped, and Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie died.” One may assume, I think, that 
not one of Abernethy’s pupils who heard that lecture ever 
forgot it. 

I myself have known two cases where death from 
hemorrhage followed ineffective and protracted attempts to 
remove a projectile. I was recently present at another case of 
attempted removal of a bullet which had ap tly been 
exactly localised by the x rays. The bullet was not found 
and the operation had to be abandoned on account of the 
very evident risk which further search would entail, and the 
pleural sac narrowly escaped being incised. I asked why 
the operation had been undertaken and was told that the man 
wished the bullet taken out; there was no other reason for 
its removal. I wish to mention this because I see that this 
hunting after bullets is cnce more recommended on the 
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Fic. 4 —Chest Wound. 


Fic. 1.— Bullet Wound of Abdomen. 
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Entrance wound. Exit wound. 
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Exit wound. 
Fic. 2.—Bullet Wound of Abdomen. 
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Fic. 3.— Wound of Chest (2) involving Heart. 
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authority of Sir William Stokes. In a communication pub- 
lished in the British Medical Journal of April 28th, from 
Mooi River, he writes that among the many operations 
which are of daily occurrence operations for the extraction 
of bullets, or of their fragments, form a large proportion. 
He admits that some authorities of repute think it unwise 
and unnecessary to remove a ballet which is not giving rise 
to pain or other inconvenience or trouble, but with this view 
he cannot concur. He considers that even though harmless 
for atime they are mobile and may be forced by muscular 
action or otherwise to some locality where their removal 
might be attended with peril. He also considers that apart 
from this it is important to extract the bullet because it 
causes quietude and freedom from apprehension in the mind 
of the wounded man, and that this reason is sufficient to 
justify removal, especially in view of the unconcealed 
delight of our brave soldiers when they are shown the 
extracted bullet. I submit that these are completely insuff- 
cient reasons. 

Another point is about the position of female nurses at 
the seat of war. They have been largely employed in this 
campaign and will probably be yet more largely employed 
in every subsequent one. Everyone who is brought into 
contact with the trained nurse, and more especially with the 
army nursing sisters, recognises her superiority and the 
immense services she is capable of rendering, and does 
render, : in a spirit of complete self-sacrifice, devotion, and 
intelligence. It is possibly a question on which opinions 
may differ, but to me it seems that a moving army in the 
field with an enemy confronting it is not a place for women. 
The place for women is in the hospitals and they should 
never be permitted to pass within the zone of fire. The in- 
convenience is extreme and the risks are great, while the 
amount of good a woman can do under such conditions is 
much curtailed if not altogether abolished. No doubt in 
many instances the Boers brought their women with them 


into the fighting line, but in this, as also in a good many 


other matters, their example is not one to imitate. 

I think it should be an established rule that 
Governments should send to the seat of war pro- 
perly accredited military medical officers. as military 
medical attachés to observe the medical service and 
organisation in the field and to benefit by the experience 
which they would thus gain to the great advantage of their 
respective countries. This has already been done to some 
extent, but rather, I fear, in a half-hearted manner. If 
foreign medical officers, for instance, had had the oppor- 
tunity of closely watching the working of our medical service 
dur.ng the war it could not fail to be of valuable assistance 
to them in perfecting their own medical organisation. There 
were two German officers at Modder river who were surprised 
and delighted with what they saw there and, moreover, they 
took off their coats and helped manfally. The military 
attache accompanying the headquarter staff may know very 
little of the operations, he may be even viewed with distrust, 
but a medical attaché would find a welcome from his brother 
medical men who would have nothing to conceal from him. 

The aspiration that war might be made impossible by 
reason of the frightful wounds which modern weapons would 
produce and their devastating influence finds no realisation 
in the results of the present campaign. The dreadful horrors 
which were predicted have not taken place. The repeating 
rifle as an arm of precision is better than anything which has 
preceded it, and experiment seemed to indicate that it pos- 
sessed most destructive powers. Modern artillery is also con- 
sidered to have been enormously strengthened and improved, 
yet its destructive effects compared with rifle fire are 
limited. Of the whole number of wounded up to the present 
time 27 per cent. were damaged by shell fire and 73 per 
cent. by rifle fire. This even is a larger proportion than 
usual. At Colenso there was a two days’ bombardment and 
five Boers were killed. The German Boer Artillery Com- 
mandant Albrecht estimates that for every thousand shells 
we fired the Boers lost the insignificant number of 12 killed 
and 40 wounded. At Paardeberg a most terrible and 
incessant shell fire was continued during 10 days. There 
were 120 guns hurling tons of metal into the 4000 Boers 
there, one gun for every 33 Boers. Yet the casualties were 
insignificant, one calculation putting them at one man for 
each gun. 

I venture to believe that never before bas there been a 
larger proportion of recoveries and return to duty after 
gunshot wound than during the present campaign. Never 
before have injuries to what we consider vital structures 
and organs been recovered from as they have been now. Up 


to May 12th the total number of wounded officers and men 

in the campaign has been 10,701. The deaths were 571, or 

5°34 per cent, which is, I think, very small. It is note- 

worthy that the death-rate amongst 748 officers wounded was 

21 per cent. greater than amongst the 9953 men. Their 

injuries were possibly more severe. Amongst the invalids 

from South Africa admitted to the Netley and Woolwich 

hospitals there were 92 cases of knee-joint injury (28 of 

these were discharged as fit for duty), 154 cases of chest- 

wound (73 discharged fit for duty), and 56 cases of abdominal 
wound (26 discharged fit for duty). Three knee cases, five 

chest cases, and three abdominal cases have been invalided 

out of the service. The final results in the remainder are 

as yet undetermined, but many of them are on sick furlough 

and will presumably be eventually sent back to duty. I 

do not know what it may have been in the old a of 
Crecy and Agincourt for instance, but we know the death 
and destruction wrought in the wars of Napoleon. We know, 
too, the frightful losses in the Crimean war. have seen 
the terrible injuries, followed by an extravagant death-rate, 
caused by the heavy leaden bullets of the Chassepot and the 
needle- gun, and of their destructive effects there are several 
examples on the table. A fatal consequence was the general 
and accepted result of almost every important injury. The 
primary damage and the after suffering now incurred appear 
as nothing in com on to what these formerly were, and 
so from this side of the question I fear there is but small 
hope to expect that wars will cease, even if their cessation, 
as there is, I consider, much reason to doubt, would prove an 
unmixed benefit to mankind. 


A HUNDRED POUNDER SHELL.’ 


Extract from a letter from Colonel Downing, Commanding 
Riyal Artillery in Ladysmith, to Sir William MacCormac, 
dated Headquarters Ladysmith, April 24th, 1900, received 
May 19th, 1900. 


A six-inch shell fired from a ‘‘Long Tom,” commonly 
called Bulwana Bill.“ a Oreusot gun used by the Boers to 
bombard Ladysmith from Imbulwana Mountain. The gan 
was mounted on a disappearing carriage and was able to 
hurl this large hundred pounder projectile 10,000 yards, or 
just six miles English. Umbulwana is about 4000 yards 
from Ladysmith. 

‘t Bulwana Bill,” Colonel Downing writes, used to fire 20 
shellsa day into Ladysmith, except on Sundays, and consider- 
ing the number of shells poured into Ladysmith from all sides 
our loss was mercifully small. Yet it was a very wearing 
experience to endure for 120 days, and it is stirring to think 
how steadfastly our troops stood it. I bave seen sentries on 
two occasions when a shell plumped down within 20 yards 
of them remain standing at attention without moving a 
muscle. One was an infantry man on guard over the ordnance 
stores; the other a gunner over his guns. Shelters were 
constructed but the men were at first very unwilling to take 
advantage of them (like a lot of rabbits, as one of the 


gunners said) until they were forced by their losses and the - 


inability to retaliate. Well.” says Colonel Downing, ‘‘ may 
we be proud of our British soldier; his patient endurance and 
steadfast pluck is what it always was, as recorded in past 
history.” 


7 The shell was exhibited to the society. 


MIDDLE Warp HosPITAL, MOTRERWELL.—This 
is one of the isolation hospitals of the county of Lanark, 
the population of the Middle Ward being about 142,000. 
The annual report by Dr. J. J. Buchan, the resident 
superintendent, shows that there were 114 patients in the 
hospital at the beginning of 1899, and that during the year 
there were 849 admitted, making 963 under treatment. Of 
these, 810 were discharged recovered and 50 died, leaving 
103 in hospital on Dec. 3lst. The admissions consisted of 
235 cases of enteric fever (with 23 deaths), four of continued 
fever (with one death), 571 of scarlet fever (with 19 deaths), 
21 of diphtheria (with five deaths), five of erysipelas 
(with one death), 12 quarantine cases (with one death), and 
one case of measles. Typhus fever is not mentioned in the 
statistical tables, but it appears from the report that five 
cases of this disease were admitted, of which four 
were notified as enteric fever and one as continued 
fever”; they all recovered. Among the nursing staff there 
were two cases of enteric fever (with one death’ and one case 
of diphtheria. 
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A Leture 


THE OPERATIVE TREATMENT OF SIMPLE 
FRACTURES. 


Delivered at Guy’s Hospital on May 25th, 1900, 
By W. ARBUTHNOT LANE, M.S. Lonp., 


SURGEON TO @UyY’S HOSPITAL AND TO THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK 
CHILDREN. 


GENTLEMEN,—I feel that I owe you an apology for 
venturing to consider to-day the principles which should 
gaide us in our treatment of fractures, since you have had 
only recently the advantage of hearing a lecture on the same 
subject by Mr. Golding-Bird who has brought to bear on it 
the result of his well-known great dexterity and skill 
exercised during a long period in the wards of Guy’s Hos- 
pital. The excuse I would offer is that a consideration of the 
same subject through the different mental visions of two 
observers perhaps affords you the advantages which are 
derived from the observation of an object by the stereoscope 
and enables you to define its outlines more accurately and 
to obtain a clearer and more correct image than if’ you see 
it from one point of view only. In this way I hope I may 
help you to acquire a better grasp of the principles on which 
your treatment of fractures must be based. In any case, any 
trifling divergence in Mr. Golding-Bird's views and mine will 
give you food for thought and judgment. 

As I have not discussed the subject of fractures with you 
recently I propose going over the several steps by which I 
arrived at such opinions as I hold about it. While studying 
in the dissecting-room the remarkable changes that occur in 
the haman skeleton from the habitual assumption of 
attitudes of activity in the labourer and of attitudes of rest 
in the feeble subject, and the consequences of injury 
generally to bones and joints, my attention was called to the 
results of fractures which exist, as you know, in a large 
number of the bodies supplied for dissection. I was very 
much struck by the inaccuracy of the statements in surgical 
works as to their relative frequency and by the incorrect 
explanations given as to their causation. I will illustrate my 
meaning by a few examples only. l 

For instance, on examining the several fractures of the 
hyoid bone and larynx I found that the statements of the 
text-books as to their relative frequency and fatality were 
singularly incorrect. The results of these observations are 
pablished in the Transactions of the Pathological Society, 
56 and were submitted to a committee who reported on 

em. 

Again, one’s common-sense suggested that fracture of the 
acromion, owing to its very exposed position, would probably 
be of very common occurrence, yet the statistics of Middlesex 
Hospital for ten years quoted in the text-books gave ten frac- 
tures of the acromion out of a total of 1084 cases. I showed 
both on the dead body pathologically and experimentally 
and also in the living that this was not the case and that 
ia certain classes of tbe community fractures of the 
acromion poy exceeded in number those of any other 
bone in the .“ This mistake probably arose from the 
fact that the anatomist had been beforehand with the 
surgeon and had considered that the condition of the 
acromial fragment which almost always follows its fracture 
was a non-union of the epipbysis. With a curious simplicity 
the surgeon noticed that there was some as yet unexplained 
connexion between this condition (of non-union) and the 
disease called ‘chronic rheumatic arthritis of the shoulder- 
Joint,’ as they are often found associated.“ He was unable 
to grasp the meaning of the necessarily frequent combina- 
tion of an ununited fracture with what is a ‘traumatic 
arthritis“ in the joint that is liable to suffer more or less 
Reverely from the same injury which produced the fracture. 
Fracture of the coracoid process, on the other hand, occurred 
on six occasions out of the collected total. So little was 


i t On Fractures of the Hyoid Bone and Larynx, p. 82. 
jaate polot in aoe ool vane Pathology of the Changes Pro- 
ressure in the Bon eleton of the T 
Girdle, Guy's Hospital Be 7 j e Trunk and Shoulder 
3 Holmes’s System of Surgery, vol. I., p. 953. 


the knowledge of the relationship of the coracoid process to 
the clavicle known that this injury, though ascribed to 
direct violence, was illustrated in the same work by cases in 
which the shoulder-joint was at the time in a position of 
extreme flexion, showing that the violence must have been 
indirect in them at least. Fracture of the coracoid process $ 
is produced in forcible flexion of the shoulder by bringing 
about the violent impact of the coracoid process against the 
under surface of the clavicle. It would seem almost im- 
possible to break the coracoid process alone by direct 


violence. 

As we are considering the shoulder-girdle I would call 
your attention to the fact that both the frequency and 
the causation of the fractures about it were due to the 
want of knowledge of anatomists of the physiology of the 
part. Fracture of the coracoid process is a case in point. 
The anatomist and surgeon were so unconscious of the mode 
in which the weight of the arm is transmitted through the 
shoulder-girdle, the costal arches, and the sternum to the 
spinal column that the former did not describe it at all in 
anatomical works and the latter ascribed the supposed 
absence of fracture of the first rib ‘‘to the fact of its being 
sheltered by the clavicle.” I showed, both in the dead body 
and in the living, that fracture of the first rib was of com- 
paratively frequent occurrence and explained fully in the 
paper published in the Guy’s Hospital Reports, 1885, the 
mode in which force applied to the shoulder-girdle produces 
fracture of the acromion, of the clavicle, of the first, second, 
and even the third costal arches, and of the sternum, and 
dislocation of the acromion, of the clavicle, and of the 
manubrio-gladiolar joint. These I will merely refer to here 
as the time at my disposal is necessarily limited, otherwise 
I would remind you of the remarkable changes that occur in 
these parts in consequence of their being ate to severe 
pressure over a long period of time, as in the labourer, when 
you would see how they supply a simple key to the explana- 
tion of the causation of these fractures. The ignorance of 
the mechanics of the lower extremity was still more unfor- 
tunate, since because of it arose the use of the splint with the 
vertical foot-piece and the principle, or want of principle, 
involved in its application. This I called attention to and 
described in a paper read at the meeting of the British 
Medical Association in 1894.5 As you are well aware, in the 
supine resting posture the thigh rotates outwards till con- 
trolled by the resistance offered by the ligaments of the hip- 
joint, when the inner margins of the feet include between 
them an angle of about 90 degrees (see Fig. 1). The size of 
this angle varies with the age and occupation of the indi- 
vidual. This outward rotation occurs of necessity because the 
immense proportion of the weight of the thigh lies outside 
the axis around which the limb rotates at the hip-joint. 
If, therefore, there be solution of continuity of the femur or 
of the tibia and the fibula and the fragments be displaced off 
one another, when the surgeon forces the lower segment into 
such a position that the foot fits the vertical foot-piece, he of 
necessity rotates the lower portion of the Jimb on the upper 
through an angle varying from about 45 degrees, and since 
the ties in the length of the limb are inextensile he increases 
the overlapping of the fragments to a corresponding extent. 
This can be demonstrated most completely in the dead body— 
in which the length of the ties is unaffected by hemorrhage 
and inflammation—as well as in the living. You are all 
familiar with the practice that has been adopted for very 
many years in the treatment of fractures of the leg—namely, 
of attempting to bring the anterior superior spine, the middle 
of the patella, and the ball of the great toe into a straight 
line. That in the normal leg these points occupy roughly 
the same line is perfectly true, but that they can be 
made to occupy this line in fracture of the tibia and 
the fibula is no proof of accurate apposition of frag- 
ments, for the reason that the position of the great toe 
can be so readily altered by even slight adduction of 
the foot and because of the free mobility of the over- 
lapping broken ends on one another. The best evidence 
which I can offer of its uselessness is that it has been 
constantly applied in practice for a very long time and yet 
the results obtained have been unsatisfactory in the extreme 
(see Fig. 2). I mentioned earlier that neither the anatomist 
nor the surgeon had to my knowledge ever considered 
the mechanics of the shoulder-girdle. Let us look at 


4 Mode of Fixation of the Scapula suggested by the Movements of 
that Bone in Extreme Flexion of the Shoulder-joint ; its Bearing upon 
Fracture of the Coracoid Process, Brit. Med. Jour., May 19th, 1888. 

5 Fallacy of the bet Foot-piece. 
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the hip-joint. You will find it stated in your ana- 
tomical text-books that flexion of the hip-joint is 
arrested by the soft parts of the thigh and abdomen 
being brought into contact.“ Now, gentlemen, this is a most 
important statement and its effect is far reaching. Is there 
a shadow of truth in it? I am afraid there is not. If you 
fix the pelvis by extending one hip-joint you will find that 
the normal limit of flexion in the other is about 90 degrees 
in the adult and that this! varies with the age and habits of 
the individual. If you examine the joint as to the mechanism 
by means of which flexion is controlled you will see that it 
is by the impact of the margin of the acetabulum upon the 
neck of the femur. If you study the movements of flexion 
combined with those of adduction and abduction you will find 
that the degree of possible flexion varies inversely with that 
of adduction and directly with that of abduction, and that 
in extreme adduction the degree of possible flexion is 
very small indeed. In all these positions movement is 
controlled by the impact of these bones on one another 
and such control is of the greatest importance. I have 
described in previous papers the advantage which it affords 
to the labourer in the direct transmission of weight during 
locomotion and Figs. 3 and 4 illustrate the changes in the 
bone that result from this constant transmission. Surgically 
the importance of the knowledge of this mechanism is very 
great, since when the joint is fixed in a position of flexion 
varying between the very small possible angle in extreme 
adduction to that exceeding a right angle in extreme abduc- 
tion the point of impact of the neck of the femur on the 
acetabular margin becomes the fulcrum of a lever of the first 
order, the short arm corresponding only to the very little 
interval between this and the upper limit of the head, while 
the long arm is formed by the whole shaft of the femur or 
the entire leg if the knee is extended. It is by meansfof this 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1 represents the alteration in the axes of the fragments 
of the femur which resulta from the rotation of the lower 
one upon the upper in the manner described. It also shows 
very well the conditions I call mechanical or traumatic 
arthritis which have developed in the extremities of the 
bone in consequence of the variation from the normal in 
the manner in which preseure is transmitted through them 
subsequently to the fracture. 

a a a a a 
6 Gray's Anatomy. 


Fia. 2. 


Fig. 2 shows the same alteration in the axes of the fragments 
consequent on the inward rotation of the lower fragments 
and the usual form of displacement. 


igs, 3 and 4 represent diagrammatically the normal right femur of a 

E e They 15 the remarkable alteration in the form of 
the head, whose area is considerably increased by bone formation. 
articular cartilage being freely formed upon its surface. N a 
mushroom-like appearance on its posterior surface. (See Fig. 4.) W 7 
it is particularly wished to call attention to is the development o 7 
prominent ridge of bone and groove at the point of habitual impa 
of the neck of the femur against the acetabular margin. This can 
be seen in many varieties of labourers, 


arrangement that intracapsular fracture of the neck of the 
femur, separation of the epipbysis of the head, acquired dis- 
location, and possibly also the congenital variety, and dis- 
location from disease are produced. 

I noticed that in proportion as the lines of force through a 
joint are altered by a fracture of a long bone, 80 155 
are developed in it these changes which I have 5 
mechanical or traumatic arthritis, and which are popularly 
regarded as evidence of a disease called sometimes *‘ osteo- 
arthritis ” and at other times ‘‘rheumatoid arthritis. 

The extent and character of these changes vary m 
wide limits with the age of the individual. I found tha 
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in the young subject a considerable alteration in the 
mechanics of a joint can be met after a time by the con- 
quent variations in the growth of the several portions 
of the epiphyseal line in obedience to the law which I 
formulated—namely, ‘‘that the rate of bone formation in 
the several parts of a growing line vary inversely as the 

transmitted,” and by changes in the form of the 
articular surface, new bone and articular cartilage being laid 
down with remarkable freedom. To the modifications in the 
normal anatomy where no destruction took place I applied 
the term ‘‘adaptive” for convenience and to save repeti- 
tion. On the other hand, in the adult after a certain 
age, which varies largely with the circumstances of the 
individual and which is arrrived at much earlier in life in 
those who pursue a laborious existence than in the leisured 
classes, changes of quite a different nature result and in 
accordance with the most definite laws. These changes 
again for the sake of brevity I called ‘‘passive.” They 
consist in the removal of articular cartilage at points of 
exceasive pressure, induration, and frictional changes in the 
exposed bony surfaces, the deposit of bone on their margins, 
a diminished security of the joint, and all those changes 
which constitute one of the varieties of mechanical or 
traumatic arthritis. They vary in extent directly with the 
age of the patient at the time the injury is sustained and 
with the amount of alteration in the mechanics of the joint 
consequent on the alteration in the form of the bone 
produced by its fracture. They are naturally much more 
marked in the lower than in the upper extremity in conse- 
. quence of the superjacent weight of the body and any 
added load being transmitted through the joints of the leg. 
Still, they occur to a marked extent in the arm and especially 
in those leading a laborious life or depending on their manual 
dexterity for their livelihood. Putting it in other words, 
definite evidence of mechanical or traumatic arthritis follows 
of necessity in the adult on every fracture in which the dis- 
placement of the fragments is such as to alter the lines of 
force transmission through dependent joints from the normal 
toadegree varying directly with such alteration, with the 
age of the patient, and with the amount of force trans- 
mitted habitually through the joint. 

I then determined to find out the clinical manifestations of 
these changes and for this purpose made extensive inquiries 
among labourers, employers of labour, Poor-law officials, 
medical men whose practice was chiefly among the working 
classes, and instrument makers, and examined a large 
number of cases which had been treated in various 
institutions. Feeling that I was likely to be biased 
I asked Mr. F. J. Steward (who was then house surgeon 
and who is now on the surgical staff of the hospital), 
Mr. D. M. Beddoe (also a house surgeon), and others to make 
independent inquiries among the patients who had been 
treated at Guy’s Hospital during a considerable period of 
time. The result of my observations was that I found that 
the mechanical depreciation following a fracture of the lower 
extremity is often very great indeed, and that when the in- 
dividual is dependent on the complete security of his move- 
ments during locomotion the injury deprives him of his 
capacity to follow that employment any longer. Such 
people are firemen, scaffolders, steeplejacks, sailors, soldiers, 
painters, <c.; of course, in tailors, shoemakers, &c., the 
injury affects them but little financially. I was amazed 
at the unsatisfactory nature of the results which were 
obtained in our hospitals and elsewhere and at the loss to the 
value of the man as a money-making machine not only 
during a convalescence often very prolonged but also per- 
manently. In many the traumatic arthritic changes did not 
arrive at a stage of development to produce symptoms till 
some time had ela since the receipt of the injury. 

I was unable to discover that the result obtained bore any 
relation to the skill or experience of those under whose care 
the patient had been after the fracture but that it depended 
entirely on the character of the fracture. I do not mean 
that the patient escaped harm at the hands of the surgeon, 
for most of them showed the inward rotation of the lower 
segment already referred to in a very marked manner with 
the inconvenience which it produ My experience was 
confirmed in every icular by Mr. Steward, Mr. Beddoe, 
and others who had kindly helped me in the matter. 

I had by this time come to the conclusion that the supposi- 
tion that the surgeon is able to set fractures satisfactorily 
and to restore to their original forms broken bones when 
their ends had been driven apart by force from one another 
by manipulation and splints is in the lower extremity purely 


` ‘ 


mythical; also that the idea that spasmodic muscular con- 
traction is the factor that opposes the accurate replacement 
of the fragments in apposition is equally fallacious and 
imaginary. It seemed clear to me that in a part like the leg, 
where the long bones are surrounded by a lot of muscles, &c., 
these tissues form inextensile ties in the length of the bone 
or bones. When these are broken and their ends forced 
apart by injury a variable amount of hemorrhage takes place 
into the soft parts about the fracture, and this is followed 
very rapidly by a corresponding inflammatory process which 
with the hsemorrhage increases the bulk of the ties in the 
length, shortening them up and opposing their elongation to 
their original length, and when at all marked renders it 
impossible by any force which can be exerted on the limb 
by traction to replace the broken fragments in apposition. 

` The difficulty of replacement varies directly with the amount 
of hemorrhage and with the degree of the subsequent inflam- 
matory processes. These suppositions are entirely verified 
by operative procedures which I have undertaken freely since 
1893 in these cases of simple fracture. Under the deepest 
anzesthesia, when all muscular spasm was in abeyance, we 
found it necessary to exert often a very large amount of 
force by means of lion forceps, strong elevators, &c., to 
lever the fragments which had been freely exposed into 
apposition and in many cases to retain them there. These 
operations demonstrated the incorrectness of the state- 
ments of surgeons to the effect that they were able by 
manipulation and splinting to restore the long bones as 
those of the leg to their original form in simple fractures, 
and they also showed in an indisputable manner that 
muscular spasm was not the agent that opposed such restora- 
tion. They taught me more clearly two things which my 
acquaintance with the specimens in the dissecting-room and 
my e ents on the dead body had previously suggested. 
One was that fractures—say, of the tibia and fibula—pro- 
duced by indirect violence were practically almost always 
spiral in character and were due to torsion of these bone 


Fic. 5. 


usually around their long axis in the direction of abduction 
of the foot, and in these the fracture of the fibula was higher 
than that of tbe tibia. The character of this fracture is well 
illustrated in Fig. 5, in which both fragments are fortu- 
nately intact. You will notice that this is not an oblique 
fracture at all, but that each fragment terminates in a sharp 
V-shaped end which fits accurately by vertically cut and not 
sloping edges of compact tissue into a similarly shaped 
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interval in the lower fragment. There is occasionally 
comminution. The character of the fracture of the fibula 
differs somewhat because of the smaller calibre of the bone 
and its different shape and structure, but is on the whole 
similar to that in the tibia. 

The fracture of the tibia produced by direct violence 
varies altogether in character from that just described. It 
may be transverse or oblique, and is perhaps more frequently 
comminuted; the fracture of the fibula resembles it and 
takes place at about the same level as that of the tibia. In 
the fracture produced by indirect violence the lower frag- 
ment is almost always displaced upwards, backwards, and 


FIG. 


is placed at a higher level and is also difficult to restore for 
the same reason. I have frequently found these operations 
very long, making a considerable demand upon one's 
ingenuity and requiring much skilled assistance. If great 
opposition to the replacement of fragments was experienced 
I exposed the fibular fragments also. 

In direct fractures it was generally much easier to bring 
the fragments into accurate apposition, though in the vast 
majority of them the physical conditions were such that this 
could not have been effected without operative interference. 
Whether screws or wire or both were used depended entirely 
on the tendency to separation of the fragments and where 


6. 


Fig. 6 represents such a fracture as is shown in Fig. 5, the radiograph having 
been taken after convalescence. A single screw was sufficient to retain the frag- 
ments in accurate apposition, and the mechanics of the patient were as perfect 
as they were before he sustained the injury. 


outwards behind the upper and this is also very often the case 
when the violence is direct. Apart from commination the 
difficulty of bringing the fragments of the tibia into accurate 
apposition is much greater in the indirect than in the direct 
form of fracture, partly on account of the greater over- 
lapping of fragments resulting from the injury, partly from 
the difficulty of getting the Dap pointed extremities of the 
fragments into their corresponding recesses which occupy 
very different planes, and partly because the fibular fracture 


any comminution existed the bits were perforated and fitted 
accurately in position with silver wire. 

These considerations of the treatment of simple fracture 
by operation were first published by me in a paper in the 
Transactions of the Clinical Society for 1894, entitled ‘' The 
Method of Treating Simple Oblique Fractures of the Tibia 
and Fibula more Efficiently than those in Common Use.” 
In that paper I enunciated clearly the principles to which 
I have just called your attention. These views aroused 


Fic. 7. 


Fig. 7 represents a fracture of the tibia produced by direct violence. The fracture of the fibula 's at a sli 
sho 


tly higher level and is not. 


wn in the diagram. The direction of the fracture is oblique and there was much fissuring of the fragments, The result of the 
operation was to restore the mechanics of the part to their original condition. 
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much criticism and received support from very few. 
Indeed, my only supporter in the medical press was 
Mr. Alfred Parkin of Hull, formerly surgical registrar at 
Guy’s Hospital, who wrote on the subject in THE LANCET in 
1894." As an example of the attitude that was assumed by 
my critics and also as showing the generally accepted teach- 
ing of the time I will refer briefly to two or three writers. 
The following is abstracted from a clinical lecture by Mr. 
Christopher Heath on ‘‘ Fractures of the Lower Limb,” 
published in THE LANCET io 1896": ‘‘I would remind you 
how important it is, in fracture of tbe leg particularly, that 
the fracture should be set thoroughly and accurately. Of 
course I know well that there are many difficulties. Imme- 
diately after the accident all the muscles of the limb are 
more or less in a state of spasm, and tend, therefore, to pull 
the bones into abnormal positions, but that state of spasm 
passes Off in the course of a few hours and you can 
generally manage with care and patience to put the limb 
into a proper position, and unless that is done, and done 
accurately, the surgeon has not treated the case properly.” 
In cases of compound fracture, where you find, the moment 
after you have set the limb, that the bones become displaced 
again, it would be quite within the bounds of good surgery 
to divide the tendo Achillis subcutaneously, or to drill the 
two fragments and put in pegs or screws to hold the bones 
together; and I may say that this method of pegging or 
screwing has been recommended by an enterprising surgeon 
not only for compound but also for simple fractures. But I 
cannot conceive how anyone can believe that it is justifiable 
to convert a simple into a compound fracture, and of this I 
am quite certain: that the majority of surgeons for the 
present will remain content with the usual methods of treat- 
ment.” A further instance is to be found in a lecture by 
Mr. Marmaduke Sheild, published in the Clinical Journal 
of May 15th, 1895, in which he took as the text of his paper 
the final remark with which I concluded a lecture on 
Fractures which was published in the Clinical Journal of 
April 17th, 1895, entitled Some Clinical Observations 
on the Principles involved in the Sargery of Fractures.” 
The following is the sentence in question: The treatment 
of fractures as it exists at present is a d e to surgical 
practice.” I must refer you to his paper for full details, but 
putting its purport briefly it was to the effect that if infinite 
pains were taken in the vast majority of cases excellent 
results could be obtained without any operative interfer- 
ence.” He insisted on the setting being postponed until the 
inflammatory effusion had to some extent subsided and the 
blood had begun to be absorbed. He believed that spasmodic 
muscular contraction afforded the obstacle to the accurate 
replacement of fragments and that it subsided in a week or 
ten days when he attempted to get the fracture into good 
position. He did not consider that the effusion and inflam- 
mation were a bar to the accurate replacement. Mr. 
Christopher Heath’s opinion is that the spasmodic muscular 
contraction passes off in a few hours” when, as he supposes, 
he reatores the bone to its original form effectually and at 
once, 

In order to accentuate still further the remarkable diver- 
gence of opinion that exists among surgeons as to the period 
and manner in which the unfortunately misleading process 
called setting should be effected and the obstacles 
opposing this I have extracted the following from an 
address on the Treatment of Fractures, by Mr. Pearce Gould, 
published in THE LANCET in 1897°: Having arrived at a 
full and correct diagnosis the next point to attend to is to 
reduce the fragments at once, at the earliest possible 
moment, remembering that lapse of time always increases 
the difficulties in doing this, never lessens them, and soon 
makes them insuperable. This reduction of the fragments 
must be complete or perfect at once; we must not rest in 
any halfway house, content with improvement to-day in the 
hope of still further correction to-morrow.” ‘The causes of 
the displacement [of the fragments] are either the fracturing 
force, the action of gravity, or the pull of muscles.” These 
three factors would appear to constitute the ‘ difficulties” 
previously referred to, but how they are exaggerated by 
delay is not very clearly stated. It is difficult to understand, 
if this is the case, why accurate apposition should not be 
effected since the fracturing force” is no longer in evidence, 
saaa ae ð ü an ae ee ee te 


The Treatment of Oblique Fractures of Tibia and Fibula, 
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An Address on the Progress of Surgery and the Treatment of 
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while under an anesthetic the pull of muscles would not 
exist. The action of gravity” could not afford a very effi- 
cient bar to reduction of the displacement. In reference to the 
period of setting, contrast this, for instance, with Mr. 
Marmaduke Sheild’s very positive statement as to ‘‘ the folly 
of attempting at once to. fix a bad fracture in accurate posi- 
tion.” These diametrically antagonistic views make one 
long for definite arguments and scientific facts in support of 
them which can be met in a logical manner. I have merely 
called your attention to these statements to show that while 
surgeons hold very similar views—and, I believe, perfectly 
incorrect ones—as to the mechanical factors that oppose the 
reduction and retention of the fragments of a broken bone in 
accurate apposition, yet they would appear to obtain equally 
good—in fact, if one can interpret their language according 
to its usually accepted signification, perfect—results by 
methods which to the ordinary mind are mechanically abso- 
lutely antagonistic both in practice and in principle. A very 
few years elapsed after the publication of the paper in the 
Transactions of the Olinical Society before the process of 
radiography was applied when the truth of the statements I 
had made was substantiated in a manner which admitted of 
no doubt, and at the present time some of the best surgeons 
in the world operate extensively upon such cases of simple 
fracture that they think require it. 

Time will not allow me to deal separately with fractures 
of the several bones, but generally I would insist that in 
every simple fracture in which it is important to the indi- 
vidual that the original form of his skeleton shall be 
retained and his mechanics suffer no alteration, the surgeon 
should, failing to obtain accurate apposition as determined by 
the radiograph, cut down on the seat of fracture and restore 
the bone or bones to their original form. He must not be 
satisfied with what is clinically called good position when 
by operation he can obtain a perfect result, and in the case 
of the leg this is particularly important. 

We must remember that the public imagine when we go 
through the ceremony of setting a fracture that we mend 
their bones as skilfully and accurately as the carpenter 
mends the broken leg of a chair or table, and that is or was 
the teaching of very many surgeons. Those who continue to 
assert that they are able to restore broken bones to their 
original form can readily substantiate the truth of their 
statements now by means of the radiograph, and if they have 
any confidence in them will doubtless do so. Up to the 
present, however, I have seen no evidence of i 
brought forward but merely vague statements that could 
not be met. Again, some few surgeons would appear 
to think that overlapping of fragments only produces a cor- 
responding amount of shortening which they say is a matter 
of no practical importance to the patient. I wonder what 
attitude a judge and jury, faced with the radiographs, would 
take up in a compensation case if such a position was 
advanced by the surgical expert. In any case the patient 
should have the facts, including the radiographs of the 
fracture in the best possible position, laid clearly before 
him and he should be allowed to choose which form of treat- 
ment he prefers. I cannot help feeling that a clearer per- 
ception of the mechanical conditions wbich are present in 
fractures will influence surgeons very materially in favour 
of operative measures and that the treatment of fractures 
will be based on scientific principles and will soon cease to- 
be a disgrace to surgery. 


GLASdo W SAMARITAN HOSPITAL FoR WoMEN.— 
The annual meeting of the supporters of the Glasgow 
Samaritan Hospital for Women was held on March 27th, the 
Lord Provost (Mr. Chisholm) presiding. The directors” 
report showed that the total number of patients treated 
during 1899 was 1224, of whom 325 were indoor patients. 
received into the hospital wards and 899 were outdoor 
patients treated at the Agnes Barr” Dispensary, where 
they made 4063 attendances. All the cases treated in the 
hospital were of a serious nature involving a protracted 
occupation of all the available beds. Several patients were 
upwards of three months in the house, while the average 
length of residence of the other patients was one month. 12 
patients died in the hospital during the year; if three who- 
were admitted in a dying condition be deducted the death- 
rate was under 3 per cent. 55 abdominal sections were per- 
formed. The need of additional indoor accommodation was. 
extremely urgent and the directors made an earnest appeal 
for funds. 
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MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN, — A bacteriological 
investigation might be made of the faces of the cow as well 
as of the horse, inasmuch as the milk of the former is con- 
stantly exposed to fecal contamination during collection and 
storage. In this connexion we may also recall the fact that 


certain bovine diseases, such as tuberculosis, anthrax, 


be not remotely connected with some such origin. 


Is DIARRH@A PREVALENT IN MEws? 


Supposing horse-dung to be answerable to any extent in 
the causation of summer diarrhoea the question naturally 
arises whether the disease is prevalent amongst the families 
So far as can be ascertained 
there is no such excessive incidence upon that particular 

It must be borne in mind in dealing with this point 
that cleanliness is the rule in stables and stable-yards and 
and pits which are cleared 
at short intervals before the material has had any chance of 
In mews, therefore, the con- 
ditions are not favourable to the aerial distribution of horse- 
dung in the form of dust, which is the assumed antecedent 
if we recognise horse-dung as the chief etiological factor. 
borne out by the experience of 
Dr. Orme Dadſield, medical officer of health of Kensington, 


whe has not observed any special 
incidence of fatal diarrhoea in 180 mews situated in his 


of stablemen who live in mews. 
class. 
that the dung is stored in heaps 


becoming dry and powdery. 


This view of the subject is 
who informed me that he 


district. 


THE GENERAL CAUSATION OF SUMMER DIARRHEA ; 
CONCLUSIONS. 


In 1880 Dr. G. B. Longstaff advanced the conclusion that 
„summer diarrhea? is caused by the pollution of air, 
omposition of organic matter 


( Much the same view was taken 
by Dr. E. Ballard in 1897, when he advanced as & provisional 


hypothesis? that the essential cause of diarrhea resides 
ordinarily in the superficial layers of the earth, where it is 


water, and food by the dec 
during very hot weather.” 


intimately associated with the life processes of some micro- 
organisms not yet detected, captured, or isolated; that the 
vital manifestations of such organisms are dependent, amongst 
other things, perhaps principally, upon conditions of season 
and of the presence of dead organic matter, which is its 
pabulum ; that on occasion such micro-organism is capable 
of getting abroad from its ptimary habitat, the earth, and 
having become air-borne obtains opportunity for fastening 
on non-living material and of using such organic material 
both as nidus and as pabulum in undergoing various phases 
of its life-history.” These two opinions practically agree 
and are supported in 1899 by Dr. A. Newsholme, who says 
that it is a mere commonplace to state that diarrhoea is 


T Lectures I. and II. were ublished in THE Lan f 
19th, 1900, respectively, P CET of May 12th and 


3 Association of Medical Officers of Health, February, 1880. 
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and 
vaccinia, are common amongst mankind. So, too, with the 


horse, which suffers from glanders, tubercle, and other 
maladies that infect the human species. If the feces of the 
horse contain micro-organisms pathogenic to man there could 
hardly be any more certain means devised of wide distribu- 
tion of the specific germs than by our present system of horse 
traffic. Possibly the mysterious distribution of influenza may 
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chiefly caused by organic dust”; and again,’ the funda- 
mental condition favouring epidemic diarrhœa is an unclean 
soil, the particulate poison from which affects the air, and 
is swallowed most commonly with food, especially milk.” 
Some time after these conclusions as to the part played by 
horse-durg in the causation of diarrhoea were arrived at 
in my own mind Dr. Louis Parkes published in one of the 
medical journals a letter which Clearly showed that his 
line of reasoning was traversing much the same ground. 
Speaking of the offensive condition of the main London 
streets he wrote:: The nuisance from this condition of the 
streets is obvious and unmistakeable. The question of injury 
to health is not so easy to answer. The dust from horse 
droppings is enormously rich in the organisms known as 
bacillus coli communis and bacillus enteritidis sporogenes, 
but although both these organisms are undoubtedly patho- 
genic to some animals their effect upon man when inspired 
into the mouth, throat, and langs or swallowed with the 
saliva has not yet been determined. On general grounds, 
however, we are entitled to say that all offensive organic 
effluvia are prejudicial to health. There can be no ozone 
in the air where such emanations exist; the air has lost ite 
vitalising principle, and there is a possible danger in the 
inhalation of dust containing bacilli whose normal habitat is 
the bowel of animals.“ 

The common ground taken by these observers extends over 
20 years. It agrees with my own conclusion except that 
I would go farther in framing a working hypothesis, and 
suggest that both the organic material and the offending 
micro-organisms that act as the causa causans of summer 
diarrhoea are to be found in the horse-dung that is daily 
deposited in vast quantities upon our highways. That the 
theory falls short of absolute proof may be freely admitted ; 
at the same time I venture to say that so far as my applica- 
tions go it appears to explain more or less satisfactorily the 
known facts of the distribution and history of this important 
disease. This matter will be discussed later, but meanwhile 
it may be pointed out that the theory of an origin in horse- 
dung differs from the views of the above quoted authorities 
only in the view that the habitat of the pathogenic organisms 
is on the surface of the soil and not in the soil itself. In 
mentioning horse-dung as the specific polluting material I 
have gone a step further by narrowing down the general 
term organic matters” to the more definite position of a 
particulate material rich in micro-organisms, some of which, 
at least, are pathogenic to man. 


TREATMENT. 


The curative treatment of summer diarrhoea leaves much 
to be desired. At the same time, however, it may be broadly 
stated that hardly any disease has reaped more benefit from 
the advances of modern therapeutics. The use of opiates 
has greatly lessened. Alcohol is the best stimulant, and 
astringents are at times useful, especially in the forms of 
the subgallate of bismuth and the newer combinations of 
tannic acid, such as tannigen, especially in the later stager. 
Intestinal antiseptics have proved on the whole somewhat 
disappointing, while of purgatives castor-oil and calomel are 
the best. An excellent plan is to keep the child for 12 hours 
or more upon plain sterile water. Predigested milk is of 
service as is the use of pepsin and pancreatin. Intestinal 
irrigation is most valuable, especially in cases of colitis or 
of entero-colitis. Sterilised water or normal saline solution 
are the best for injection and may be given cold to reduce 
fever or hot to remedy prostration or collapse. In chronic 
conditions various medicaments may be added. Lastly, 
there appears to be some possibility of future help from 
serum treatment. 

PREVENTION. 


What have we to prevent? The answer to this question is 
wrapped up in a number of problems which are more or less 
imperfectly understood. It may be said, however, that in 
summer diarrhoea we bave to deal with a malady that is 
symptomatic of a bacterial infection, almost certainly of 
multiple origin, probably of aerial distribution, and con- 
tracted often through the agency of food. Diarrhoea is a 
disease of all ages, but the brunt of its mortality falls on 
young children between the third and twelfth months. Dr. 
Ballard investigated the records of diarrhoea sickness in 
various Poor-law and private practices. He concluded that 
the actual incidence upon age—using that term in relation 
— a — 

i 4 Op. cit. supra. 
5 Brit. Med. Jour., Dec. 9th, 1899, p. 1648. 
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to the population living.at any particular age—is chiefly 
upon children under five years of age and of that class most 
upon those under two years of age. After the fifth year the 
actual incidence lessens remarkably and is least between 
five and 25 years, after which it gradually increases. Among 
children under five years of age the incidence is compara- 
tively small upon those under three months, when it increases 
and ns to lessen between the ages of one and two years. 
The fact that it is commoner among hand-fed than suckled 
infants points to some special condition, which may not 
unreasonably be attributed to cow’s milk, the article of diet 
extensively used in the artificial rearing of infants. At 
the same time there is evidence to show that the infec- 
tion may now and then be conveyed by the influence 
of the stools, while the indirect concern of the bowel 
disc in the spread of the malady can hardly be 
doubted. Indeed, in these respects diarrhoea is strictly 
comparable with enteric fever. At the same time, from 
the facts of the case it is clear that the consumption 
of milk does not play the chief part in adult diarrhea. 
Many grown up persons take milk only with tea and coffee, 
under conditions which are not favourable to the survival of 
bacteria. At least we are led to that conclusion if we argue 
from the analogous case of enteric fever which was shown by 
Dr. D. 8. Davies in the recent outbreak at Clifton in several 
instances not to have been conveyed by contaminated milk 
when taken in tea. So far as adults are concerned, then, we 
are compelled to turn to agencies other than milk. A little 
reflection shows that the milk simply conveys the infection 
and that it is stored in houses under conditions that apply to 
other articles of food. The question of the domestic storage 
of food therefore demands careful attention in regard to the 
incidence of summer diarrhcea on all ages. Asa branch of 
this subject, and especially as bearing upon the incidence on 
children, the conditions of milk storage require investigation. 
Farther, as milk is a medium specially open to contamina- 
tion by micro-organisms and is collected and transmitted 
under peculiar conditions its safeguarding at every point 
from the udder of the cow to the mouth of the consumer will 
enter largely into the question of prevention. The disinfec- 
tion of the specific bowel discharges of patients and the 
notification of the diseases are also important points. The 
predisposing causes such as improper feeding and diet will 
have to be considered in relation to prevention. It will also 
be necessary to note the better knowledge of healthy living, 
overcrowding, poverty, and the proper cleansing and scaveng- 
ing of all street and other ground surfaces. 


PREDISPOSING CAUSES, THEIR PREVENTION. 


The influence of artificial feeding of infants as a pre- 
disposing factor in diarrhoea is undoubtedly great, At the 
same time it is a point a little difficult to prove by exact 

es. Dr. E. W. Hope's observation, already alluded to, 
„that infants fed solely from the breast are remarkably 
exempt from fatal diarrhoa, even among the low class Irish, 
is significant. Artificial feeding may act in two ways, by 
introducing into the diet (1) cow’s milk with all its possi- 
bilities of bacterial contamination; and (2) farinaceous 
and other indigestible foods whereby the intestines are 
irritated and more liable to septic influences. Prevention of 
the first of these dangers may be obtained by safeguarding 
the milk-supply at every point from source to consumption, 
a point that will be entered into fully in dealing with 
exciting causes. The improper feeding of infants, on the 
other hand, is almost entirely dependent on the ignorance of 
mothers and nurses. This evil can be met only by the 
general spread of information amongst those concerned, and 
it is to the medical profession and to the efforta of 
enlightened local authorities that we must mainly look for 
progress in this particular. It is a hopeful fact that many 
sanitary authorities distribute leaflets giving concise direc- 
tions as to the proper feeding: of infants, following in this 
step the practice that has for many years been adopted at 
most hospitals for children. 

GENERAL PREVENTION. 


There is no need to insist upon the necessity of conditions 
of wholesome environment, such as ventilation, light, drain- 
“age, water-supply, cubic space, and cleanliness. Defects 

in all or any of these conditions are no doubt concerned 

in the fostering and retention of the diarrbcea poison, just as 
they are in regard to zymotic diseases generally. Some of 
them closely affect causation both in the matter of house- 
and room-infection and in the contamination of food supplies, 
and these will be more closely examined. 


There is one point of external environment that at the risk 
of some repetition may be again specially mentioned. In 
the streets of towns there is always a large amount of horse- 
dung. Even where the roadways are carefully swept a 
certain amount of this material collects in crevices and 
corners, whence, under favourable atmospheric conditions, 
it is widely distributed in the form of dust and may infect 
human beings either directly through the respiratory tract 
or indirectly through the contamination of food. Con- 
tamination with horse-dung, moreover, would charge the 
road-dust with organic matter that under suitable conditions 
of warmth and moisture would be favourable to the growth 
of extraneous bacterial life. Even if healthy horse-dung 
were shown to be free from bacteria pathogenic to man we 


have still to learn that the same non-pathogenicity applies to 
the excrement of horses suffering from diarrhoea before we 
exclude the possibility of infection from horses, A large 


proportion of the articles of food, such as plums and water- 
cress, exposed for sale in the streets must be infected by 
road-dust. It is a fact that plums can often be consumed in 
large quantities by children in the country without ill- 
effects, but no prudent person would allow a child to eat 
many plums in town. May it be that the specific infective- 
ness of these plums exposed in the markets, shops, or stalls 
is due to dust contamination by horse-dung? It must also 
be borne in mind that this same dust is blown into 
larders and houses. The power of penetration by dust 
is considerable, a fact familiar to all town-dwellers 
who find that a dust-proof drawer can exist only under con- 
ditions of most special construction. In the course of time, 
as everyone knows, dust can penetrate into the interior of 
most watches, thereby affording a striking proof of ita 
ubiquity. It may confidently be assumed that where dust 
enters germs may also go. 

While horse-dung is the most universally distributed fæcal 
element of town dust it should be remembered that there is 
a large aggregate amount of fecal matter from other sources. 
The number of dogs and cats kept as domestic pets is in the 
aggregate enormous and their fæces are usually deposited 
in streets or back gardens. Then there are birds of many 
kinds and rats and mice which add more or less to the fæcal 
surface contamination. Lastly, there is always a certain 
amount of such pollution from human sources, especially in 
the poorer districts where there are many children. In this 
way the dust of towns is charged with the bowel bacteria 
of many higher and lower animals and birds. So far as the 
country is concerned tbe relative contamination of road-dust 
is immeasurably less, and the deposited fæcal contamination 
is freely exposed to the influences of sun, air, soil, and of 
other natural agencies. Cow-dung, both moist and dry, may 
obviously play an important in the bacterial contamina- 
tion of milk. This risk will, of course, exist mainly in the 
country, but is also present in town byres. 


If we assume this difference between the organic pollution 
of road-dust in town and country it might to some extent 
explain the comparative immunity of country populations 
from diarrhoea. Not only is country dust freer from organic 
impurity but it has not the same general access to the house 
storage of food possessed by town dust. As already men- 
tioned, road dust in towns has been shown repeatedly to 
contain the bacillus enteritidis sporogenes, while horse-dung 
contains various micro-organisms found in the intestines of 
man. In this connexion the use of sea-water, which has a 
distinct inhibitive action upon the growth of germs, is 
worthy of careful consideration. Similar observations apply 
to the watering of roads in dry weather, and doubly so 
before the sweeping of roadways. It is likely that the 
addition of some antiseptic, such as chlorine, or preferably 
permanganate of potash, to the water in the water-carts 
might be of value. The main difficulty in applying dis- 
infectants to roadways is the great bulk and the cost of the 
disinfecting material that would have to be used. Then, 
again, it is a familiar observation that rain diminishes 
diarrhoea, a fact which may be due to the washing of dust 
out of the air and from exposed surfaces, as well as by 
collecting and retaining dust on moist and muddy surfaces. 
In these ways bacterial distribution, and possibly bacterial 
growth, would probably be much more influenced than by 
the reduced earth temperature to which the inhibition of 
diarrhcea by heavy rain is usually ascribed. The water- 
flushing of streets and alleys would clearly act in a manner 
analogous to a shower of rain so far as paving surfaces were 
concerned, and to a minor extent would purify the air by 
providing a moist surface to which dust would adhere. The 
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constant and systematical scavenging of streets is another 
important point. 

As regards paving surfaces there is no need to point out 
that an impermeable paving, as asphalte or cement, can 
be thoroughly cleansed. The macadam road is more pro- 
ductive of dust and cannot be water-flushed, so that it 
is less scientifically desirable. The ordinary block wood 
paving cannot be so readily cleansed as the impermeable 
roadway, and when worn it is liable to harbour organic 
material in its interstices. Whatever the nature of the road- 
way in busy towns during dry weather the constant passage 
of vehicles and pedestrians together with currents of air must 
keep up a mass of floating dust. The drier the summer 
that is to say, the hotter—the greater is the volume of the 
floating cloud and the wider is its ultimate distribution 
likely to be. Hence the pedestrian in our towns is obliged 
day after day to pass through and to breathe clouds of 
invisible dust charged with organic particles. In many 
cases he consumes more of this dust upon fruit bought in the 
streets or from shops opening on the streets. He takes meals 
in restaurants exposed to the dust. Then when he returns 
home he takes food that has been kept in larders to which 
dust has access. Apart from diarrhcea it seems not unlikely 
that chronic inflammatory states of the mucous membrane 
may be caused in town dwellers by the constant inhalation of 
irritant dust. Diarrhoea and coryza appear to be unknown 
to the relatively bacteria- and dust-free regions of the 
frigid zone. It seems not improbable that one of the chief 
benefits of a visit to the seaside or country is the change to 
a comparatively dast-free air. Dr. Hope of Liverpool, who 
has been several times quoted in the course of these lectures, 
has made some pertinent observations upon the relation 
between street cleanliness and health. His argument is 
based upon the cleansing power of rain and is worthy of 
careful extension by comparing the diarrhcea returns of a 
large number of districts that are efficiently and inefficiently 
cleansed. ‘‘ The connexion between cleanliness and 
health,” says Dr. Hope, is indicated by the figures which 
I will quote, showing the association of rainfall with dimin- 
ished mortality from cho'eraic diarrhœa during the last 
20 years, six of which were average wet summers, with 
relatively low mortality, and 14 were average dry summers 
with considerably higher mortality, the extremes being the 
gears 1891 and 1895 


Annual average of 


Average annual rainfall deaths from zymotic 


Period. Juue to September. diarrhcea during the 
third quarter of the 
SS l year. 
Six years. 15:8 inches. | Average wet 373 
summers, 
14 years. 109 „ Average dry 573 
summers. 
Extreme years. 
1891 160 ,, Wet summer. 203 
1895 TIU n Dry summer. 819 


„The difference in rainfull in the two years 1891 and 1895 
means that upwards of 900,000,000 gallons of water were 
distributed to the (then) city in the warm season of low 
mortality, which were absent in tbe warm season of high 
mortality. Be it remembered that the manner and time of 
the rainfall are important.” 

It seems reasonable then to assume that to systematic 
street-cleansing we may look hopefully for one potent means 
for preventing diarrhcea. Another way in which our streets 
will be rendered purer is by the increase of motor carriages 
whereby the horse will be displaced. Some zealous 
advocates of that form of traction even look forward to the 
time when it will be made illegal to use horses in our 
crowded centres of population. It is hardly necessary to 
insist upon the necessity of the daily removal of house refuse 
and of the careful supervision of ash-bins and other 
receptacles for rubbish, also of the need of proper house 
ventilation, sewage, and water-supply. The general relation 
between diarrhoea and an unwholesome sanitary environment 
has long been recognised. 


SPECIAL PREVENTION. 
Under this heading we shall consider mainly the super- 
vision of the milk-supply from its source to its consumption. 
The subject may be divided into collection of milk, together 


with its carriage, distributicn, storage, and consumption. 
At each step there are possibilities of bacterial contamination 
that demand special precautions. 

Collection of milk.—This can be considered under, (I) the 
pare (2) the cow ; (3) the utensils; and (4) the cowshed 
or byre. 

1. The hands of the milker may be infected with many 
micro-organisms, pathogenic or otherwise. They are not 
unlikely to be so contaminated if he himself be suffering 
from any specific infectious disorder or if he come froma 
specifically infected household. The possibility of milk con- 
tamination under such circumstances is so obvious that it 
need not be enlarged upon. It is equally clear that the 
hands of the milkmen should be carefully cleansed before 
the milking of each cow. In some cases, as at Hendon, the 
milker is made to wear white cotton, gloves, which are steri- 
lised by steam after each milking. In other places the 
milking is done by machinery. The milker should wear also 
a sterilised cotton overall or sterilised apron. 

2. The cow, which may contaminate tbe milk locally. 
The teats may be charged on the surface by contact with 
dung or dust, which may contain tubercle bacilli, pus 
organisms from chance wounds, and various pathogenic and 
non-pathogenic bacteria. Local disease of the udder or the 
teats may communicate disease to the hands of the milker, 
as in the famous cow-pox of Jenner. In that case it is easy 
to imagine the milk could hardly escape contamination. To 
prevent local infection of this kind it would be necessary to 
exclude cows with any disease of udder or teats. In all 
cases cleansing of the teats is required which can be effected 
by washing with warm water and brushes. General infection 
from the coat of the cow may to a certain extent be pre- 
vented by careful grooming and by keeping the cow 
scrupulously clean. The milk ducts may be infected by the 
entrance of bacteria, which may be got rid of by throwing 
away the milk first drawn. When the cow is affected with 
bacterial disease there is little doubt that organisms may be 
excreted with the milk. This seems to be the case with 
tuberculosis. The obvious preventive is to exclude the milk 
of all sick or unhealthy cows. The tuberculosis test should 
be rigidly applied to all cows and the use of infected milk 
for dairy purposes made penal. 

3. Utensils for collecting and storing milk should be steri- 
lised. In some places the milk-pail is covered over witha 
layer of sterilised cotton-wool one or two inches thick. On 
no account should ordinary surface-well or spring water be 
used for cleansing vessels. The milk should be at once con- 
veyed to a separate building at least 100 yards away, there 
to be subjected to a further process of Pasteurisation or 
sterilisation. The milk is then ready for conveyance to con- 
sumer in sterilised bottles or vessels. The milk reception 
building should be light, airy, with polished impermeable 
internal surfaces, damp-proof walls, and concrete flooring. 

4. The cowshed or byre.—The cowshed should be built on 
sanitary principles much the same as those required for man. 
Abundant light is necessary and ventilation should be by 
open or by wired windows and by exits in the roof. Cross 
ventilation should be insisted upon. The heads of the cows 
should be at a distance of two or three feet from the wall so 
as to allow free circulation of air. All fixtures should be of 
iron or hard wood with smooth surfaces capable of system- 
atic and ready cleaning with soap-and-water and antiseptics. 
The walls should be as far as possible smooth and in some 
cases they may be whitewashed. A better surface is that of 
glazed tiles. The floor should slope and be channeled below 
the foot of the stalls so as to carry off urine. This channel 
should be carried outside the house either into a drain or into 
some absorbent substance, as dry earth or sawdust, which 
can be removed to a manure heap at frequent intervals. The 
bedding of the stalls should be of wood-shavings, fern, peat- 
moss, or straw, and cow-dung should be systematically 
removed and the whole place washed out thoroughly at least 
once daily. 

Contrast the foregoing sketch of model processes on the 
dairy farm with what is the usual order of things: the dirty 
and ill-ventilated cow-houses, the unwashed milker, the 
utensils cleansed with water from surface wells, springs, or 
contaminated streams, the cows without veterinary super- 
vision, and the milk when drawn kept in close and dirty 
premises. Yet that is the kind of surrounding to which a 
great deal of our milk-supply is exposed at its source. When 
a separator is used to obtain the cream from the milk 
collected from various farms the danger of contamination of 
the milk is increased, inasmuch as the polluted milk from a 
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single farm will infect that of the whole area of collection. 
All the efforts of the dairymen to keep the milk free from 
bacteria will be in vain unless the milk be stored under 
proper conditions in the shop of the retailer and in houses of 
the consumers. It is, therefore, necessary to examine the 
conditions under which this universally used article of food 
is distributed in our towns. 


THE RETAIL MILKSHOP. 


From inquiries made in the parish of St. George the 
Martyr, Southwark, one of the poorest and most crowded 
districts in London, I find that for the most part milk is 
kept in open vessels standing in the shop of the retailer. 
The shop door is open, so that there is abundant facility for 
the pollution of the milk with the dust from the street, 
charged with bacteria of various kinds, of which I bave 
shown that several are to be found in the intestine of the 
horse and of man. The only remedy that suggests itself is 
to continue to have the milkshops under the control of a 
central authority, so as to ensure the sterilising of vessels. 
A general recommendation might be given as to the disuse of 
open vessels for storing milk. In order to avoid the necessity 
of exposing the milk, the sterilised milk-cans received from 
the dairy might be fitted with a tap and the milk might then 
be drawn off as required. The necessary air-hole might be 
made by simply fitting into the top of the can a tube provided 
with a filtering plug of cotton-wool. 


PUBLIC SERVICE OF STERILISED MILK. 


80 convinced have the sanitarians in various countries 
become as to the part played by milk as the vehicle of 
infection in summer diarrhoea that public establishments have 
been started for the supply of sterilised milk to the poor. In 
New York several such depéts have been at work for some 
years past and their example has been followed in other 
cities in the United States. A similar system was established 
in Paris some years ago at the Charité Hospital and after- 
wards at the Maternité Hospital, an example that was 
followed later by many other medical charities at créches 
both in Paris and in the provinces. This system has been 
adopted at St. Helens, Lancashire, and the medical officer 
of health of that down, Dr. F. Drew Harris, reports excellent 
results as regards the diminution of infantile mortality, 
especially from diarrhoeal diseases. The daily supply for 
each child costs 24. and is divided among nine small bottles, 
which are fetched every day by the parents. 

A word may be said here as to the relation of 
organically charged street-dust with bread. Many of our 
badly constructed bakeries are freely exposed to the street- 
dust, of which a certain amount cannot fail to reach the 
dough. Some years ago in a joint article read at the 
British Medical Association meeting in 1894* the view 
was advanced that micro-organisms were not destroyed in 
the interior of an ordinary loaf, so that pathogenic germs 
could be distributed by the agency of bread. This may be 
a possible factor in the origin of some cases of summer 
diarrhea. On other grounds the re-modelling of our bake- 
houses upon scientific principles is much to be desired, and 
to a less extent a similar remark applies to the shops and 
other places where loaves are stored. There is much to be 
said in favour of sterilisation of the baker's loaf in the oven 
of the consumer. 

STORAGE IN THE HOUSE OF THE CONSUMER. 


If we ascribe to the dust of cities those undesirable 
qualities of fsecal pollution with which I think it may fairly 
be charged that conclusion leads to some principles with 
regard to storage in private houses. The larder as a rule is 
oe in a cool situation and in tbe majority of town houses 
t is in the area. The outer wall of the underground area is 
often in contact with the neighbouring soil, so that the walls 
of the larder become damp and mouldy. This close relation- 
ship between soil and larder is of some importance if we 
agree with those authorities who ascribe summer diarrbœa 
to micro-organisms that have their habitat in earth. Apart 
from the possibility of soil contamination in the average 
town larder, however, we have a constant exposure of 
larders, whether below ground or above ground, to the 
invasion of dust. The wonderful power of penetration of 
town dust is a fact familiar to everyone and has already been 
mentioned. We all know how it will creep between the 
pages of a closely shut book or into the folds of documents 
that are themselves stored away in apparently dust-tight 


* Dr. D. Walsh and Dr. F. J. Waldo Does Baking Sterilise Bread? 
Tar LaxorT, Oct. 20th, 1894, p. 906. i j 


drawers. When we come to a larder we find tbat the desire 
to provide free ventilation is rarely tempered with any 
attempt to exclude dust. Wire-gauze and perforated zinc 
blinds are used to ward off flies, but notbing is done to keep 
out the dust. The larder should be dry, with damp-procf. 
walls and impermeable floor. It should te as far us possible, 
dust-proof, a condition that could be attained by veatilatibg 
through small Tobin’s tubes fitted with catton. wool 
filters. The larder should not be near any. duat-beaps, 


water-closets, sinks, or drain ventilators. Ix: tha -hous¢s,of:. 


the poor food is often stored in living-rooms, sometimes in 
cupboards, and sometimes on open shelves in rooms er 
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the inmates sleep. „ 
NOTIFICATION OF DIARRHEA. 


The notification of summer diarrbcca has been mooted 
from time to time and more or less cogent reasons have been 
advanced both for, and against, the proposal. The principle 
has been to a modified extent sanctioned by the Local 
Government Board by a circular letter issued in 1894 when 
cholera was threatened permitting sanitary authorities to 
make diarrboes notifiable. That such a step, if general or 
universal, would entail an enormous cost is clear. The 
question is whether commensurate advantages would accrue 
to the community. One point seems clear—namely, that the 
small degree of infectiousness of summer diarrbces would 
not enable the medical officer of health to check its spread 
by prompt isolation and disinfection. Nor would it be 
possible, even if it were desirable, to furnish hospital 
accommodation for the reception of patients suffering from 
so extremely prevalent a complaint. On the other hand, 
notification would enable us to obtain regarding the disease 
a vast mass of facts that at present is either lost or 
imperfectly gleaned from the tables of mortality. On the 
whole, the time does not seem to have arrived for the com- 
pulsory notification of summer diarrhea. It is to be hoped 
that with an increased knowledge of the origin of the malady 
and with a more perfect system of urban scavenging and 
general sanitation epidemic diarrbœa will be gradually 
reduced within more manageable limits. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

If we imagine the source, or one of the chief sources, of 
summer diarrhoea to be distributed in the dust of cities we 
find ourselves in possession of a hypothesis that explains 
many of the facts of the disease. As a dust it would lodge 
on surfaces or be floating in the air. A shower of rain would 
wash the air and cleanse the surfaces, and if the germs of 
diarrhoea were contained in the dust they would be carried 
away in the surface and storm-water. Such an explanation 
would account for the lessened prevalence of diarrhœa in 
wet summers. Dr. Newsholme alludes to tbis action of what 
he terms the natural scavenger ” rainfall. He attributes 
the comparative freedom of Scotch towns from diarrhea to 
the greater freedom with which nature bas provided its 
natural scavenger and in part to the greater efficiency of 
municipal scavenging. Then the dust-distribution theory 
would be closely connected with the permeability of road 
pavings. Not only would a macadam roadway provide a 
greater amount of dust, but it would be much more difficult 
to cleanse of organic matter. Wooden or asphalte or con- 
crete pavements would give rise to less dust and be more 
readily cleansed. In most towns the road-paving is in a 
transition stage, so that it is impossible to get any exact 
statistics as to the influence of paving upon public health. 
Frequent and thorough scavenging is necessary to remove 
road-dust and the cleansing of impermeable paving is brought 
to a pitch of almost ideal perfection by systematic flushing 
with hose and hydrant. An extension of this important 
principle has been made by some local authorities by the 
hosing of courts and alleys. Dr. Hope of Liverpool,’ already 
quoted, states that in the wet summer of 1891, when the 
diarrhea mortality was only one-fourth of that in 1895, 
upwards of 900,000,000 gallons of water were distributed in 
Liverpool by rain which were absent in 1895. In this con- 
nexion Dr. Newsholme' has cited the interesting experiment 
carried out in Leeds by Dr. Spottiswoode Cameron. One 
district, comprising nearly one-tenth of the whole town, was 
specially cleansed on the approach of summer. That par- 
ticular district was the only one in Leeds in which the 
dlarrbœa death-rate did not agree with the excessive mor- 
tality of that year in other towns. 


7 Public Health, July, 1899. 
8 Public Health, vol. vi., p. 153. 
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Dr. F. J. Allan, the medical officer of the Strand District 
Board of Works, has furnished me with some interesting 
facts with regard to the flushing of courts in his district. 
The practice was begun in 1882. At that time and up to the 

Jeux! [89K both street-sweeping and dust-removal were done 
“by ddutralt, but since 1891 it was taken over by the local 
performed the work more thoroughly. 


2 Aale rptadvgl f dust has been gradually instituted. The 
deaths per *tHdusand from diarrhcea and enteritis during the 
~ Jastfeur decades were as follows :— 


— | 1860-69. | 1870-79. | 1880-89. | 1890-99. 
Diarrhoea oe see one 087 0 84 0°64 0°45 
Enteritis ... 0°10 0-05 0-12 0-19 

— | 0°97 0 89 0:64 


This steady decrease in the diarrhoea rate, whether due to 
the flushing or not, is encouraging in a district where the 
diarrhoea rate has for many years been constantly heavy. 
From these considerations there is evidently a strong con- 
viction in the mind of some leading authorities in public 
health in Great Britain that both rainfall and efficient 
scavenging and flushing of streets and by-ways lessen the 
incidence of summer diarrhoea. They suggest two practical 
points: first, as insisted upon by various sanitary experts, the 
water-supplies of cities for public cleansing purposes should 
be free and unstinted ; and secondly, the action of rain and 
flushing and scavenging must lessen summer diarrhoea by 
removing a surface pollution. One of the chief possible 
objections that may be raised against the surface or dust- 
distribution of the virus of summer diarrhea is Ballard's 
observation that the summer rise of diarrhoea mortality does 
not commence until the four-foot earth thermometer has 
attained somewhere about 56° F., and declines with the fall 
of the earth temperature at that depth. He attributes little 
influence on diarrhea through atmospheric temperature or 
through that of the more superficial layers of the earth as 
compared with the four-foot thermal conditions. This observa- 
tion may be accepted as undoubtedly correct, but it is difficult 
to imagine how temperature at the depth of four feet below 
the earth could directly influence the distribution of so wide- 
spread a bacterial disease as summer diarrhea. Indirectly, 
however, we may suppose that a deep earth temperature 
might have a considerable influence by maintaining a 
degree of surface warmth favourable to the growth of 
bacteria. Where the deep earth temperature is not high 
enough partly to compensate and check the nightly 
loss of heat by radiation it is clear that the surface 
bacteria would be exposed to the risk of inhibition or 
destruction by low and variable night temperatures. 
The localised incidence of summer diarrhea in counties 
has, I think, been clearly proved by the tabular state- 
mente advanced in my first lecture. This fact is of 
importance as showing that under 5 conditions, which 
from year to year may be regarded as fairly common to all 
parts of a county, the distribution of diarrhoea therein is 
most unequal. Temperature, wind, and rainfall, therefore, 
cannot be the all-important factors of causation. Soil is a 
condition that often varies considerably, and many autho- 
rities have attached to it a position of first importance in 
the etiology of the disease. There can be no unvarying 
relation, however, established between particular soils and 
the incidence of diarrhea. At the same time it seems 
highly probable that porous and made soils, especially when 
organically polluted, play a definite part in conveying the 
infection. It may also be pointed out that such soils would 
be dusty. In general conditions otber than soil the various 
districts of a county will vary chiefly in the gradients and 
the way in which the streets and houses are constructed, 
arranged, and regulated. 


GRADIENTS, 


. The flatness or the steepness of a district appears to have 
a. decided influence in lessening the diarrhoea rate. On the 
theory of surface pollution this would readily be explained 
by the better cleansing action of rain ; wind, also, under the 
same circumstances, would have a more thorough access 
between houses and streets. 


ARRANGEMENT OF STREETS AND HOUSES. 


Streets.—The narrower the streets the more would dust 
tend to accumulate and hang about in the air, as wind would 
not be able to sweep through them. Moreover, by the 
exclusion of sunlight a bactericidal agency would be shut 
out. The paving of the roadways is another point; 
macadam, for instance, gives rise to infinitely more dust than 
granite blocks, and these again than closely fitted wood 
blocks or asphalte. The cleansing of the streets is a 
further essential as regards the amount and the pollution of 
the dust therefrom. It is to be hoped that a fuller recogni- 
tion of the composition of street-dust will lead to increased 
energy on the part of urban sanitary authorities as regards 
the cleansing and maintenance of good roadways. 

Houses.—The grouping of the houses cannot fail to 
influence both the amount and the quality of the local dust. 
It is clear that the existence of numerous unpaved courts, 
yards, closes, and alleys, ill-cleansed and closely crowded 
by a poor population, must pollute the atmosphere with a 
great amount of undesirable material. 

The condition, then, of narrow streets, macadam roadways, 
numerous unpaved and imperfectly cleansed courts, favours 
the creation and accumulation of dust organically polluted 
from various sources, human and otherwise. That danger 
may obviously be increased by a flat gradient and by the 
presence of a porous and organically polluted soil, also by a 
lessened average of cleansing wind and rain, and by a 
higher temperature that may favour bacterial growth. It is 
to be noted that the bad conditions mentioned are those 
that would be vigorously attacked by an energetic local 
sanitary administration. Indeed, in some instances careful 
attention to cleansing of streets and courts in the 
summer months has resulted in a definite decrease of diar- 
rhoea. Where rainfall has been deficient an artificial 
substitute has been provided in the shape of systematic 
flushing by hydrant and hose. Where the soil has been 
unfavourable it has been shut out by impervious paving. 
Dusty and uneven roadways have been replaced by smooth 
hard surfaces. Courts and alleys have been first paved and 
then systematically cleansed and flushed. Streets have 
been widened to admit freely both sun and air, and their 
surfaces frequently and thoroughly cleansed. In addition 
to such precautions something is wanted in the better pro- 
tection of food supples from pollution by organic dust. That 
may be effected to some extent by the use of sterilised milk 
and by the official regulation of milkshops, and in a far 
more universal measure by the more scientific construction 
and care of household larders. 

The causation of summer diarrhoea is probably manifold in 
its microbial origin and manifold in its method of distribu- 
tion. It is only by careful attention to all possible and prob- 
able causes that we hope for the reduction of a disease that 
causes so great a mortality amongst the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom. Meanwhile, there seems to be good ground 
for the belief that a thorough application of the recognised 
principles of modern prevention will do so much to alleviate, 
if not altogether to abolish, the sufferings and death that 

follow in the train of an entirely preventable malady. Should 
the theory of the origin of epidemic diarrhcea in the dust of 
our streets be established then we should have to look for the 
hope of prevention in the future, not only to our local 
authorities for the better construction and scavenging of 
our roadways, but also to the engineers who provide us with 
horseless carriages and to the architects who design our 
larders and pantries. Last, but not least, we must look to 
the better education of the people as to the ever-present 
necessity of sound sanitation, and especially as regards the 
cleanliness and ventilation of dwellings and the proper 
storage of food, for, after all said and done, no great 
advance can be made in practical preventive medicine with- 
out the intelligent codperation of the community. 


THE ProposED NEw INFIRMARY AT NEWCASTLE.— 
To render available the bequest of £100,000 left by the will 
of Mr. John Hall for building a new infirmary at Newcastle 
to commemorate the Diamond Jubilee, the Mayor, Mr. Riley 
Lord, has acquired and paid into the bank the necessary 
£100,000. Mr. Hall's will granted three years for the com- 
pletion of the fund, which has, however, been accomplished in 
one year. The infirmary will begin, therefore, with a capital 
of £200,000, and the Prince of Wales will lay the memorial- 
stone on June 20th. 
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THE AFTER-HISTORY OF 41 CASES 
TREATED BY OPERATION FOR 
DESTRUCTIVE HIP-JOINT 
DISEASE. 

By ARTHUR E. BARKER, F. R. C. S. ENG. AND IREL., 


PROFESSOR OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY AND 
PROFESSOR OF CLINICAL SURGERY AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE; 
SURGEON TO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 


IN a very able and candid paper read at the Clinical 
Society of London on Dec. 12th, 1879,' Mr. John Croft gave 
his experiences up to that date of excision of the hip for 
tuberculous disease. The cases then analysed amounted to 
45 and appear to be the first published series of any 
magnitude of consecutive cases of excision of the hip 
occurring in the practice of one surgeon from which it was 
possible to estimate the intrinsic dangers of the procedure 


and the prospects of ultimate benefit. In the course 
of his very careful and honest analysis Mr. Oroft 
showed that ‘‘six of the total number of deaths 
were attributable directly or indirectly to the operation,” or 
nearly 13:5 per cent. Nine other cases died in the course of 
time but under conditions certainly not attributable to 
operation and one more succumbed which I gather 
ought not to have been operated on in his opinion. At all 
events, 134 per cent. died as the result of the operation and 
within about four years 10 others. This gross mortality of 
35:5 per cent. within about four years showed a very marked 
improvement on former statistics of the operation due in 
a great measure to the introduction of the Listerian methods 
of wound treatment. Probably such results had never 
before beem achieved. In a later report Mr. Croft 
showed that his mortality had fallen to 12:6 per cent.? 
In the course of his remarks on his series Mr. Croft pointed 
out that with greater care as to the selection of cases and 
aclearer understanding of the nature of the destructive pro- 
cess, together with improvement of technique, a still further 
improvement would take place. That this forecast bas been 
justified will, I think, be clear from an analysis which I now 
venture to make of all the hospital cases which have occurred 
in my own practice since the date of Mr. Croft’s communica- 
tion. The number (41) is nearly the same as in Mr. Croft’s 
series and the analysis has been made almost precisely on the 
same lines. In the first place, with, perhaps, two exceptions 
of adults, aged 32 years and 20 years respectively, suffering 
from what may have been chronic pyæmic infection of the 
hip-joint, all were operated on for chronic tuberculous 


For the purposes of contrast with the experiences of 20 
years ago I will further analyse this series in the way in 
which Mr. Croft has so ably done. In tbe first place, as in 
his work, before operation was resorted to in any case 
every known reliable treatment suitable to the condition 
had been tried to arrest the progress of the disease.” In 
my series this included as a rule the fixation of the limb 
on a double Thomas’s splint, tonics and cod-liver oil, fresh 
air, and the best food procurable, and this treatment was 
carried out for months and often for years. In no case was 
an operation undertaken until there was evidence of extensive 
formation of matter in the joint and in all grave changes 
were found in one or both bones, from wide-reaching caries 
to the formation of sequestra in both the head of the 
femur and the acetabulum. I have never operated for that 
early disease, which has, rightly or wrongly, been the guide 
for some surgeons, especially abroad, in dealing with 
tuberculous disease of this joint. The cases have been dealt 
with at an obviously earlier stage than was formerly the case 
when this disease from its fearful mortality was regarded 
almost as zoli me tangere, but never until an abscess had 
formed in the joint, and frequently a very large abscess 
extending for many inches into the thigh. At the same time 
my constant aim has been to operate before open sinuses had 
formed and the cavity had become infected with septic 
organisms. Nevertheless, eight had open sinuses at the time 
of operation and eight more are noted as having abscesses 
about to burst and several of them as hot and pointing.” 
These are the conditions which have appeared more than 


1 Taw LANCET, Dec. 27th, 1879, p. 943. 
2 THE LANCET, Feb. 8th, 1890, p. 281. 


anything to influence unfavourably the immediate and remote 
results of such operations. 

The next point for contrast between the two eras is that 
of the mortality directly traceable to the operation. In Mr. 
Oroft's series this was shown to be either 13:5 or 15:5 if 
one case which he mentions apart (no doubt for good 
reasons) be included. As to my own series none bave died 
before leaving hospital. But one died from marasmus some 
18 months after. Whether this case should be debited to the 
operation or not is open to doubt; but if it is it is the only 
one. The history is briefly as follows. The patient was 
a boy aged six years. He had worn a double Thomas's 
splint for 12 months for tuberculous hip. There was 
a large abscess in front of the joint. An anterior 
incision was made. The head of the femur and the 
acetabulum were carious; the remains of the head were 
sawn off in situ; the acetabulum was gouged and flushed. 
Iodoform emulsion (vide infra). Drain used for 24 hours, then 
removed. On the tenth day there was union per primam. The 
last dressing was saturated accidentally with urine and the 
stitches became infected. He had to be sent to the Children’s 
Hospital, as University College Hospital was closing for 
alterations. There the wound broke down and became 
putrid. Seven weeks later the patient was re-admitted at 
University College Hospital with a sinus which discharged for 
17 months. This was dilated and the acetabulum was found 
to be perforated by a large abscess which drained into the 
rectum. The other left hip was now found to contain a large. 
tuberculous abscess. Not long after (about 18 months from 
operation) the child died from marasmus. 

Among the remaining cases which I have followed up as 
carefully as I think was possible only two are known to have 
died up to the present. The first succumbed five years after 
the operation from recrudescence of the disease and the 
formation of sinuses with apparently tuberculous meningitis. 
The wound of the operation had healed by first intention, 
and after six months on a splint the patient walked about for 
four years without any sinus. She then developed a sinus 
which was scraped and led down to an abscess, and she finally 
died with severe vomiting and a strabismus suggesting tuber- 
culous meningitis. 

The only other patient whose death from any cause I can 
trace up to the present (May, 1900) has the following 
history. The patient was a male, aged 20 years. He had 
had a kick from a horse in the groin 15 months before 
the operation (December, 1889). A week after the 
accident pain set in in the joint and lasted up to 
admission (Jan. 8th, 1891). An abscess formed in the 
joint a month before operation with starting in the 
limb. There was much solid cedema and two very large 
abscesses which had been twice aspirated previously on the 
upper and inner aspect of the thigh at the moment of opera- 
tion (Jan. 8th, 1891). Extensive disease of the femur and 
acetabulum, probably non-tuberculous, was found. The 
diseased femur and acetabulum were dealt with through an 
anterior incision and the abscesses through two other 
incisions. Flusbing and iodoform emulsion (videinfra). All 
the incisions were closed without drainage. Subsequently 
the wound had to be drained. He went home on April 3rd, 
1891, „nearly well.” This patient died on Feb. 20th, 1892, 
one year after operation, at home. From the friends’ account 
the cause was probably pyzemia. 

These three cases are the only ones, as I have said, whose 
deaths from any cause I have been able to trace during the 
22 years over. which the series extends. I have spared no 
pains year after year to find out what has become of them. 
They tabulate themselves as follows: cases not traced after 
leaving hospital, 11. Of these sound union on leaving is 
noted in 2. Unbealed, doubtful note, or nearly healed,” 9. 
Died 17 months after operation, 1 ; died five years after opera- 
tion, 1; and died one year after operation, 1. Cases traced 
after leaving hospital: for over 12 years, 1; over 9 years, 3; 
over 8 years, 2; over 7 years, 1; over 5 years, 3; over 4 
years, 1; over 3 years, 4; over 1 year, 2; long after, 9; 
total, 26. Several of these were seen at a much longer 
period after operation, but unfortunately no note was 
taken. Of those traced for years after leaving hospital 
there bad been no recurrence after operation up to the 
time they were lost sight of in 14. Some recurrence was 
noted in 10 cases after some years, 2 after many montbs. 
But all of these 26 were in good health and walking about 
when last seen. 

As to the functions of the limbs operated on, as seen (in 
all cases but two) years after, they were excellent. The 


[May 26, 1900. 
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patients walked well and without pain. There was, of 
course, shortening, but this is not escaped by those who have 
healed up without operation and even without any obvious 
abscess. How often have we seen patients treated on splints 
for years recover without abscess and yet with two or three 
inches of shortening. But that is hardly the question here. 
All the patients in my list suffered from softening and 
abscess in their hip-joints, and this matter had to be let out 
on all the ordinary rules of surgery, and at the same time 
any diseased bone present was removed by the most con- 
servative methods known. The only question, it appears to 
me, worth considering is whether such matter and dis- 
integrated bone should be allowed to make its way 
to the surface and limb or whether before it has 
done so it should be evacuated by operation. The 
latter has been the course pursued in all the above 
cases. And in 26 in which the wound was at once closed 
without drainage 14 remained soundly closed for more than 
one or several years. The 12 remaining required subsequent 
treatment of one kind or another for recurrent nodule or 
simple sinus. This consisted in merely scraping a sinus 
in open cases or perhaps applying an ointment and in cases 
showing a nodule of recurrence in excising the latter and 
closing the resulting wound without draining, primary union 
being usually the result. In only one of these cases treated 
by closure of the wound without drainage was any really 
serious recurrence known—namely, in the case alluded to 
where after four and a half years of sound healing recru- 
descence of tubercle in the joint took place which went on to 
a fatal issue. 

The routine treatment since the year 1888 has been as 
follows. A two and a half inch anterior incision (Parker) 
into the abscess in the joint. Flushing out of the latter 
with hot sterile water. Remains of head and sequestra 
removed with flushing gouge, aided in a few cases by lock- 
saw. Acetabulum gouged clean even into pelvic abscesses 
in some cases. All the operation cavity scraped and flushed 


clean with sterile water and then dried. A small quantity of 


iodoform emulsion is then poured in and any excess squeezed 
out. Oareful suture of superficial wound without drainage. 
By this method 26 cases were treated and two more with the 
addition of drain-tubes for a time. Of the latter one was 
the case fatal after 18 months from marasmus, the wound 
never having quite closed. The other left hospital with an 
open wound. 

In the cases (eight) in which open sinuses existed at the 
moment of operation the track was as far as possible excised 
between two elliptical incisions, the rest of the operation 
being carried out as above, except that drain-tubes 
had to be used as a rule. When hot abscesses 
were present drainage was as a rule also necessary. 
Had it been possible to reach these two classes 
of cases before sinuses or hot abscesses had formed the 
results would have been very much better. In every case 
the aim of operation has been to remove all the diseased 
tissues with a minimum of interference with those structures 
of the joint which could be regarded as sound. That this 
has been accomplished without any undue strain upon the 
patient’s resources is proved by the fact that no death has 
taken place within one year of the operation. Indeed, 
the procedure, aided by Mr. Parker’s anterior incision 
and combined with hot-water fiushing, bas shown itself 
to be safe from serious shock. That it has been relatively 
effectual in removing the local disease is proved by many of 
these cases. That it should not have been so in all is 
probably rather due to the local complications of extensive 
disease and perhaps to a general vulnerability of particular 
patients rather than to intrinsic defects in the procedure. 
It is further interesting to note that in none of these cases 
was the operation followed by any of the ‘‘ accidental wound 
infections” or by immediate acute tuberculosis as the result 
of disturbance of local foci. That patients once infected by 
tubercle in a joint remain vulnerable in and about that joint 
and also liable to the disease in other places for a long time 
is also clear from some of these cases. 

If any of my medical friends practising throughout the 
country can give me more recent information in regard to 
any of these cases which mmy bave come under their eye I 
shall feel very grateful. 

Since this paper was written I have seen the case that is 
numbered 14. There was a cold abscess on the outer side of 
the thigh below the trochanter. The wound was quite 
sound and the patient walks well and looks in excellent 
health. I have also seen another old patient whose notes 
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were overlooked and who ought to have been included 
in this series, to follow Case 38, and bring the total 
of the series up to 42. The case is that of a boy, aged 
nine years, on whom I operated on May 25th, 1895. Hig 
history was that he had been healthy until one year ago. 
Then he began to have symptoms of bip disease and also of 
pulmonary phthisis. The family history was bad. He wore 
a Thomas’s splint for four years to correct flexion, adduction, 
and inversion of the thigb, and the limb became fairly 
straight, but there was half an inch shortening. On a later 
occasion he came with an abscess in the joint, over which 
the skin was red and thin. An anterior incision was made 
and the head of the femur and the acetabulum were found 
carious. The diseased bone was removed witb saw and 
flushing gouge. The abscess was scraped and flushed and 
iodoform emulsion was introduced. The incision was closed 
without a drain and union took place per primam. The 
patient was re-admitted in July, 1895, with a small abscess 
under tbe scar. The scar was incised and the abscess 
was scraped and flushed. He left the hospital on July 24th 
witb a healing scar. I saw him this month at the hospital, 
when be was walking well and with the scar perfectly 
sound (May, 1900). 5 
Harley- street, W. 
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PROFESSOR OF CLINICAL MEDICINE IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF GLASGOW. 


I HAVE already published in the columns of THE LANCET? 
four different papers dealing with distinct varieties of letter 
and word-blindness, and the present paper, describing 
another variety, shows that the subject is not yet ex- 
hausted. Strangely enough the two cases which form the 
subject of this paper were brougbt under my notice witbin 
two months of one another. They did not come accidentally 
before me but were brought to me for consultation by the 
medical attendants in each case who suspected that the 
difficulty in learning to read might be due to some cerebral 
cause. I will, in the first place, record the clinical facts in 
two cases and thereafter will briefly discuss and comment 
upon them. 

CasE 1.—A boy, aged 11 years, was at school for four and 
a half years, but was finally sent away because he could not 
be taught to read. His father informed me that he was a 
considerable time at school before the defect was noted, as 
he had such an excellent memory that he learned his lessons 
by heart; in fact, his firat little reading-book he knew by 
heart, so that whenever it came to his turn he could from 
memory repeat his lesson, although he could not read the 
words. His father also informed me that in every respect, 
unless in his inability to learn to read, the boy seemed quite 
as intelligent as any of his brothers and sisters. His auditory 
memory was excellent and better than that of any of the 
other members of the family. When a passage was repeated 
to him aloud be could commit it to memory very rapidly. 
When I first saw the boy and his father at the Glasgow 
Eye Infirmary I asked them to call on me at my house, 
and I wrote down the address on an -envelope. 
few days thereafter the father could not find the enve- 
lope, but the boy at once repeated the address correctly, 
having remembered it from hearing me state it once. 
I examined the boy first on March 4th, 1900, when 
he seemed a smart and intelligent lad for his years. 
He knew the alphabet by heart, repeating it rapidly and 
correctly. He could recognise by sight, however, only a 
very few letters and those not with any degree of certainty. 
He could spell correctly most simple words of one syllable 
such as “cat,” dog, man, boy, &c., but he could 
not recognise by sight the simplest and commonest words, 
such as ‘‘the,” of,“ “in,” Kc. He had no difficulty in 
recognising all other visual objects, such as faces, places, 
and pictures. On each page of the little primer in which I 
. c ek Mt NRL eee oe 

1 A paper read before the Glasgow Southern Medical Society, 
May 3rd, 1900 


2 THE LANCET, Dec. 21st, 1895, p- 1564; Nov. 2lst, 1896, p. 1451; 
Feb. 12th, 1898, p. 422 ; and Jan. 14th, 1899, p. 83. 
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tested him there was a picture of some object which was 

followed by some simple letter-press about it. Heat once 

jsed each picture—e.g., a cat. I would then ask him 
to spell the word which he nearly always did quite correctly. 

On asking him to pick out the word cat on the page he 

was unable to do it. I repeated this experiment on page after 

page of the little primer. On testing bim with figures I found 
that he could repeat from memory fluently and correctly 
numbers up to 100. He could also perform mentally simple 
mms of addition. He could not, however, recognise all the 
figures by sight, but be knew them better than the letters 
and recognised a greater number of them. Since March 4th 

[I have seen the boy every week; I last saw him on 

April 22nd. I asked the father to keep him constantly 
practising at his alphabet and at the figures up to 50. 
By dint of constant and persevering practice during these 
seven weeks he is now able to recognise many letters 
of the alphabet, but he has not mastered them all. Still, the 
result of the seven weeks’ work gives us the hope that by 
perseverance he will gradually acquire the power of reco- 
gnising the letters by sight. Whether he will ever be able 
to acquire the visual memory of words, so as to read by 
sight, is, however, very doubtful. The task of acquiring the 
visual memory of words is immensely greater than that of 
acquiring the visual memory of letters, of which there are 
bat 52 in the English alphabet, including capital and small 
letters. But if he acquires the visual memory of the letters 
he will be able to read slowly by spelling out aloud each 
word letter by letter and thus appealing to his auditory 
memory which is excellent. His progress with the figures 
was much more rapid. He can now recognise them all up 
to 50. His father has always observed that he did not 
experience the same difficulty with figures as with letters. 
7 his father expressed it, They came more readily to 

OASE 2.—A boy, aged 10 years, was brought to me by his 
father on Jan. 8th, 1900, to see the reason of his great 
difficulty in learning to read. The boy had been at school 
for three years, and had got on well with every subject 
except reading. He was apparently a bright, and in every 
respect an intelligent, boy. He was learning music a year 
ago and made good progress in it, his teacher expressing 
great satisfaction at the end of the year. In all departments 
of his studies where the instruction was oral he made good 
progress. His father, a medical man, thought that his great 
dificulty in learning to read might be due to some visual 
or cerebral defect, and therefore he brought him to me. 
It was soon evident, however, on careful examination that 
the difficulty in learning to read was due not to any 
lowering of the visual acuity, bat to some congenital 
deficiency of the visual memory for words. He knew and 
recognised by sight all the letters of the alphabet, but 
his stock of word-memories was very limited, so that he 
could not read fluently or rapidly but required con- 
stantly to pause and spell out the word letter by letter. 
Bach short familiar words as the,“ in,“ “on,” “of,” 
“to,” &c., he recognised at once, but more uncommon words, 
even when of one syllable, such as tub,“ rug,“ he was 
unable to recognise by sight alone until he had spelled them 
out aloud letter by letter. Of course this is a stage through 
which we must all pass in learning to read, but in this lad’s 
case he has been much slower than usual in acquiring the 
visual memories of words, no doubt owing to some congenital 
defect of his visual memory centre which makes it much 
more difficult for him to retain and store up the visual 
memories of words. This is the real explanation of the diffi- 
culty in learning to read. It is not owing to any defect of 
his general intelligence or to any diminution of visual 
acuity. His father has noted that the boy never reads for 
amusement. As his father expresses it it seems to take a 
great deal out of him.” Figures he reads very fluently both 
singly and in complex combinations. The boy himself says 
that he reads figures more easily and with less effort. He 
performs simple sums correctly. 

These two cases form excellent examples of different 
degrees of a condition which has been described as con- 
erp word-blindness,” in which there is a congenital 
eficiency of the visual memory centre for words and 
letters. I am able to quote two other cases. 

CASE 3.—Dr. W. Pringle Morgan °? reports the case of a 
boy, aged 14 years, bright, infelligent, and quick at games 
and in no way inferior to others of his age, unless in his 


3 Brit. Med. Jour., Nov. 7tb, 1896. 


inability to learn to read. The greatest difficulty was expe- 
rienced in teaching the boy his letters and it was thought 
that he never would learn them. He had by constant applica- 
tion acquired a knowledge of the letters, but though at 
school and under tutors for seven years and in spite of the 
most persistent efforts, he could only with difficulty spell 
out words of one syllable. Words written or printed seemed 
to convey no impression to his mind, and it was only after 
laboriously spelling them that he was able by the sound of 
the letters to discover their import. He read figures fluently 
and could do simple sums correctly. The boy himself said 
that he found no difficulty in reading figures. 

CASE 4 —Dr. Bastian, in his recent work on aphasia, has 
reported briefly a case belonging to this category. A youth, 
aged 18 years, well grown and healthy-looking, and belong- 
ing to an intellectual family, had always been a great 
favourite with his tutors and companions and excelled in all 
school sports. He was extremely slow in learning to read 
and his father said that they almost despaired of his doing 
so. Algebra and arithmetic gave him little trouble. 

A careful consideration and analysis of the symptoms in 
these cases Jead directly to the conclusion that the difficulty 
in learning to read is due to some congenital defect in the 
visual memory centre for words and letters and it may 
be described as ‘‘congenital word-blindness.” In my 
book? recently published I bave pointed out that in 
learning to read by sight there are two distinct stages. 
The first stage is to store up in the visual memory 
the individual letters of the alphabet. This under normal 
circumstances is done with comparative ease and rapidity, 
there being only 26 letters in our alphabet, or, taking capital 
and small letters, 52 visual images in all to be acquired. The 
memory of words is first registered in our auditory memory— 
i.e., we are able to spell a word before we are able to 
recognise the word by sight alone. When the individual 
has acquired in his visual memory a knowledge of the 
individual letters he is able to read words by spelling 
out aloud each letter and thus by appealing to his auditory 
memory he gets the proper word; or sometimes he may 
simply be seen to move his lips, spelling silently each letter 
and thus appealing to his memory of speech movements, or 
glosso-kinzsthetic memory as it has been called by Dr. 
Bastian.’ 

To reach the second stage in the art of reading is a much 
more formidable task, requiring for its accomplishment a 
much longer period of time. This second stage consists in 
the gradual acquirement and storage of the visual memories 
of words. When this is accomplished the individual reads 
not by analysing each word into its individual letters but by 
recognising each word as a separate picture. The words 
then cease to be-for such an individual simply a congeries of 
letters ; each word is regarded rather as an ideogram, picture, 
or symbol which suggests a particular idea. The individual 
now recognises a word, just as he recognises a landscape or 
a familiar face, by its general outline and form without 
resolving it into its constituent details. He has now learned 
to read by sight and can skim over the pages of a book with 
great rapidity. When he looks at a printed or written word 
he can instantly interpret it by comparison with the word- 
image on his visual memory without having recourse to his 
auditory or glosso-kinzsthetic memory. 

With this understanding of the processes involved in 
acquiring the art of reading by sight our cases became quite 
clear and intelligible. The difficulty experienced by these 
patients in learning to read arose from the fact that their 
visual memory for words and letters was congenitally 
defective. I have shown in my former papers that there 
is a definite cerebral area within which these visual 
memories of words and letters are registered—viz., the 
angular and supra-marginal gyri on the left side of the 
brain in right-handed people. If there be any abnormality 
within this area, due either to disease, to injury at birth, or 
to defective development, it is easily conceivable how such 
an individual should experience great difficulty in learning 
to read. The degree of difficulty may vary greatly in 
different cases. 

The case first described is the most striking. After four 
and a half years at school the boy had not acquired the visual 
memory of all the letters of the alphabet. He had not yet 
passed the first stage in the art of learning to read by sight. 


4 Aphasia and other Speech Defects, London, 1898. 
5 Letter-, Word-, and Pee London, 1900. 
cit. 
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The contrast between his visual memory for words and letters 
and his auditory memory was very striking. Although he 
had not been able to learn to recognise by sight the letters 
and words in his little primer he could repeat the contents 
of the book by heart. He could repeat the alphabet correctly 
and rapidly, but he could only recognise some of the letters 
by sight and that often after many mistakes. He could spell 
rapidly and correctly most words of one syllable such as 
“Scat,” dog.“ boy,“ man, &c., but he could not 
recognise by sight one of these words. Even such common 
words as the, of,“ in, “to,” &c., he could not 
recognise by sight although he could spell them quite 
correctly. The failure of visual memory was for words 
and letters only. It did not extend to objects, persons, or 
places. Pictures of all kinds he recognised at once. It was 
therefore perfectly clear that the difficulty lay in the failure 
of the visual memory for letters and words. In this lad's 
case the defect was extreme, as even after years of practice 
he had not been able to acquire the visual memories of all 
the letters of the alphabet. On testing his visual memory 
for figures I found that this was not so defective. He made 
many mistakes, but he knew them much better than the 
letters of the alphabet. He had not practised them for some 
time and his father said that he knew them pretty well at 
school. In order to compare the visual memories for letters 
and for figures I asked bim to spend the next four weeks in 
learning the alphabet and also in learning the figures up to 
50. He had thus nearly the same number of visual images to 
acquire in each case. When he returned I found his know- 
ledge of the letters to be somewhat improved, but he 
recognised correctly all the figures up to 50. His father has 
observed that he learns the figures much more rapidly than 
the letters. As he expressed it they come more readily to 
him.” He could perform mentally simple sums in addition. 

In my second case the lad, although reading imperfectly 
and with great effort, had no difficulty whatever in reading 
figures even in the most complex combinations. In the third 
and fourth cases quoted there was no difficulty with figures. 
The facts observed in these four cases regarding the reading 
of figures confirm the observations previously made and the 
deductions drawn therefrom in my book on Letter-, Word-, 
and Mind-Blindness.” It is there argued that the complete 
functional independence of the visual memories of letters, 
words, and numbers, as evidenced by the fact that 
many patients completely word- and letter-blind can still 
read figures, could only be satisfactorily explained by 
anatomical independence—i.e., that these memories were 
registered in different areas of the cerebral cortex. From 
this point of view it is easily understood how these four 
patients, while experiencing the very greatest difficulty in 
learning to read letters and words, had little or none in 
learning to read figures. 

The second case belongs undoubtedly to the same category 
as the first, but the defect is not present in such a marked 
degree. The patient had passed the first stage in learning 
to read—i.e., he bad acquired the visual memory of all 
the letters of the alphabet. His difficulties had been 
manifested in the slowness with which he had acquired 
the visual memory of words. After being three years 
at school he could recognise by sight the most common 
and familiar words, but his stock of word memories 
was very limited, so that in reading he had to pause 
at most of the words and spell them out letter by 
letter and so get the word by appealing to his auditory 
memory. Even unfamiliar words of one syllable, such as 
„tab“ and rug, he was unable to recognise by sight 
alone until he had spelt them out aloud letter by letter. 
Another very significant fact about this boy, who was other- 
wise very intelligent, was the fact, told us by the father, 
that he never read for amusement. As his father expressed 
it, ‘‘reading seemed to take a good deal out of him.” 
There can be no doubt that in the case of this boy there is 
some congenital deficiency in the centre for the visual 
memory of words whereby the functional activity is lowered 
and, therefore, the process of acquiring and storing up the 
visual memories of words is rendered enormously more 
difficult. In the case of this boy, however, the fact that 
be has already made considerable progress causes us to 
entertain the hope that with patience and perseverance he 
may yet learn to read fluently by sight. 

Dr. Pringle Morgan’s case briefly quoted was a very 
similar one. Great difficulty was here experienced in the 
acquirement of the letters, but by dint of perseverance these 
were mastered. The patient, however, had been unable to 


acquire the visual memories of words, unless a few simple 
and common words, and could only read by spelling out 
aloud the words letter by letter. Dr. Bastian’s case, where 
the patient, intelligent and alert in other respects, experi- 
enced the greatest difficulties in learning to read, although 
not recorded with sufficient detail, no doubt belongs to the 
same class. 

Although I have not been able to bring forward more than 
these four cases as illustrations of this congenital form of 
“ word-blindness” I have but little doubt that these are by 
no means so rare as the absence of recorded cases would 
lead us to infer. Their rarity is, I think, accounted 
for by the fact that when they do occur they are not 
recognised. It is a matter of the highest importance to 
recognise the cause and the true nature of this difficulty in 
learning to read which is experienced by these children, 
otherwise they may be harshly treated as imbeciles or in- 
corrigibles and either neglected or flogged for a defect for 
which they are in no wise responsible. The recognition of the 
true character of the difficulty will lead the parents and 
teachers of these children to deal with them in the proper 
way, not by harsh and severe treatment, but by attempting 
to overcome the difficulty by patient and persistent training. 


Glasgow. 


THE INCUBATION PERIOD OF PLAGUE. 
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THE term ‘‘incubation period” has frequently been em- 
ployed in a somewhat vague and indefinite manner. If, as 
there is every reaon to believe is the case, infective diseases 
are caused by specific organisms which gain access either to 
a mucous surface—as, for example, in cholera—or by pene- 
trating the tissues—as in bubonic plague—the term ‘‘ incu- 
bation period” should have a strictly limited significance. 
It should be held to cover that period which elapses between 
the time when the organism gains access to the surface or 
tissues and the onset of the symptoms of the disease. In 
this sense it is probable that the incubation period of most 
infective diseases is comparatively short. But the term in 
question has more often than not been employed as indi- 
cating the period between the mere exposure of the patient 
to infection and the onset of the disease. The difference 
between these two uses of the term is obvious. A person may 
be exposed to the infection of plague or any other disease, 
and he may carry away some of the infectious material with 
bim, clinging to his clothes or to some article taken by 
him from the infected room or district, and days, weeks, or 
even months may pass before the infectious material gains 
access to his tissues. It is therefore quite possible that 
instances that have been regarded as examples of very long 
periods of incubation are not so in the proper sense of the 
term. It is only, in fact, at the other end of the scale—in 
those instances where the incubation period has appeared to 
be strikingly short—that anything like certainty is possible 
in attempting to measure its duration. 

In regard to plague, there is one class of cases in which 
the incubation period can be accurately measured. I refer 
to those cases in which medical men or hospital attendants 
have been inoculated through wounds or abrasions at 
necropsies upon plague cadavers. In these cases it is impor- 
tant to remember that the mode of invasion of the virus 
differs essentially from that which occurs in the enormous 
majority of plague patients. There is in these cases a 
definite introduction into a fresh wound of (probably) a con- 
siderable quantity of virus which is (probably) accompanied 
in most instances both by the products of commencing 
decomposition and by extraneous micro-organisms of a 
particular class. In the mass of patients, on the other hand, 
who contract plague in the ordinary manner, the amount of 
the virus received is (probably) very much smaller, the 
bacillus gains access to the body either by some old and 
minute or even invisible abrasion or through the respiratory 
or alimentary tract, and if it is accompanied by otber 
micro-organisms these are (probably) different from those in 
the other class of cases. ‘This difference between the two 
modes of invasion is obvious, and it appears to be associated 
with a difference in the length of the period of incubation. 
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In cases of plague contracted through a wound or abrasion 
becoming infected during a necropsy on a plague cadaver 
the incubation period is almost invariably two days, rarely 
three, and perhaps never longer. A considerable number of 
cases of this nature have now been recorded and almost all 
agree in the onset of symptoms being upon the second or at 
latest the third day after the reception of the virus. 

The following example came under my own observation in 
the Parel (Old Government House) Hospital, Bombay. A 
hospital assistant took part in the performance of a post- 
mortem examination, on March 14th, 1898, at 3 P.M., on the 
body of a patient who had died from pneumonic plague 13 
hoars before. During the examination he pricked one of 
the fingers of his left hand. He began to feel ill on the 
evening of March 16th and died on the 20th from acute 
bubonic plague with a supra-trochlear bubo and later an 
1 bubo. Here the incubation period slightly exceeded 
two days. 

Major O. R. M. Green, I.M.S., has recorded the following 
instances: A medical officer made a post-mortem examina- 
tion on a plague case in Madras one hour after death on 
Oct. 7th. He was assisted by a native who pricked his 
finger in sewing up the body. The medical officer felt ill on 
Oct. 9th, was very ill on Oct. 10th, temperature being 103°, 
and continued so until the night of Oct. 16th when the 
temperature became normal and he convalesced. The 
native who pricked his finger absented himself from 
work on Oct. 10th and died on Oct. 15th. The 
autopsy showed that he died of plague.” Here the 
incubation period was apparently two days in the 
case of the (Euro 2) medical officer; and uncertain, 
bat less than three days, in that of the native assistant. The 
same observer has recorded the following case.? A dome 
assisted at the post-mortem examination on a patient who 
died from plague on June 3rd. He was reported to be very 
ill on June 8th, and was then said to have been ill for two 
days. If the necropsy was made on the 3rd the incubation 

iod was apparently in this case of three days’ duration. 
Some doubt, however, exists about this case. The man was 
at first stated to have cut his finger at the post-mortem 
examination, but on examining his hands a small nearly 
healed cut was found on the right thumb and no wound or 
abrasion on the left upper extremity, while it was on the 
left side that the (axillary) bubo was present. Mr. J. Nield 
Cook has recorded a similar case in which a dome scratched 
himself on a point of bone at a necropsy, and plague 
developed two days later.“ 

Captain S. E. Prall, I.M.8., has published a case in which a 
native Christian wounded his right index finger on May 19th, 
and developed plague on the 2lst.¢ The original wound, a 
quarter of an inch in length, healed rapidly and was not to 
de seen on the 2lst. Here the incubation period was of two 
days’ duration. 

In the case of Dr. Sticker of the German Plague Com- 
mission, who suffered from an attack of plague contracted 
in this manner, the duration of the incubation period was 
also stated to have been two days. 

It would appear exceedingly probable that in many of 
these and similar instances the infection has been a mixed 
one, other organisms and the products of commencing 
decomposition being received into the tissues in addition 
to the plague organism, and that this hastens the onset of 
symptoms. 

Two cases, at least, have been recorded which are some- 
what analogous to the above in that, though the virus was 
not received into the patients’ tissues at a post-mortem 
examination, the exact moment at which the virus did 
enter the patients’ tissues could be determined, at all 
events approximately. The first case of this kind came 
under my own observation. The patient was one of 
the English nurses sent to Bombay by the Secretary 
of State. A patient coughed in the nurse’s face on 
Feb. 15th, 1898, and a portion of the sputum entered 
the conjunctival sac of one eye. The eye smarted 
and felt sore until the 18th, when there were feverish- 
ness and tenderness below the ear on the side of the 
affected eye, and the patient died from plague on the 22nd. 
Here the incubation period was apparently three days. The 
second case of the kind was recorded in Hong Kong. The 
patient was, asin the last case, an English nursing sister. 


1 Indian Medical Gazette, October, 1898. 
3 Ibid., August, 1898. 
3 Ibid. # Ibid., July, 1898. 


The incident which led to her contracting the disease is 
described as follows. One of the patients in his delirium 
coughed in her face on April 20th. She became ill on 
April 25th and it was soon found that she was suffering from 
pneumonic plague.“ In this instance the incubation period 
was apparently five days. The case is one of great interest 
when taken in conjunction with the one just described. In 
that, it will be observed, the infection was, there is every 
reason to believe, introduced through the conjunctiva. (It is 
the only instance which I have met with in which the disease 
was contracted in this manner.) The incubation period was, 
as already stated, three days. In the second case, on the 


-other hand, the virus was, there is equal reason to believe, 


inbaled or it entered the tissues by way of the mucous 
membrane of the mouth or nose or upper respiratory passages, 
and in this case the incubation period was five days. It is 
impossible, of course, to form any general conclusion from 
single instances, but these two cases, as they stand, appear 
to suggest that when tbe virus enters the tissues by the 
conjunctiva the incubation period may be considerably 
shorter than when it enters by the lung or by the mucous 
membrane of the ncse, mouth, or upper respiratory passages. 

The modes of contracting plague hitherto mentioned are, 
it need scarcely be pointed out, of rare occurrence, and it is 
of more importance to ascertain the duration of the incuba- 
tion period in those instances where the disease is contracted 
in one of the more frequent modes. What those various 
modes are need not be discussed here. The evidence 
hitherto published points to the possibility of very great 
variations in the duration of the incubation period. It will 
be convenient to take some instances of a short incubation 
period first, to follow these by some general evidence of the 
average period of incubation, and to conclude with a brief 
discussion of some examples where the incubation period has 
apparently been of remarkable length. 

In two recorded instances the incubation period has 
appeared to be of not more than 24 hours’ duration. The 
first case was that of a woman who, after a prolonged stay 
in a plague-free village, visited an infected town and 
sickened with plague on the following day.° j 

Another recent example of a remarkably sbort incubation 
period was observed in a village in Mongolia where plague 
has been endemic for the last nine or ten years. A labourer 
from this village had been absent for eight days; he returned 
to his house one afternoon ; a person was lying ill suffering 
from plague in this house. He developed symptoms of 
plague on the following day within 18 or 20 hours of his 
return to the house. It is just possible that this man had 
contracted the infection before leaving the village eight days 
previously, but the published account of the incident does 
not state whether he had been exposed to infection before 
leaving the village, while he certainly was so exposed on hig 


return.’ 
A third example of a short incubation period is recorded 


in the report of the Bombay Plague Research Committee. 
The patient was a fireman on board the s.s. H/ydaspes, which 
arrived at Bombay from Shanghai (a plague-free port) on 
Jan. 7th, 1897, and entered dock on the same evening. He 
did not complain of illness during the voyage to Bombay. 
Probably on the evening of the 7th, and certainly on the 
morning of the 8th, he visited the city where plague was 
prevalent. On the morning of the 9th symptoms of plague 
developed. Here the incubation period was almost certainly 
not more than 36 bours. The possibility of the infection 
having been brought in some unexplained way from one of 
the plague centres in China to Shanghai, and thence carried 
by the patient to Bombay, only to develop after his arrival 
there is so remote that it may be practically ignored. 

In most places the average duration of the incubation 
period of plague bas been believed to be from two or three, 
to five, six, or seven days or even longer. In Bombay, in 
1896-97, it was believed to have varied between four and six 
days, but to have been sometimes shorter and sometimes 
longer.“ It is rare in ordinary plague hospital practice in 
India to be able to determine even approximately the length 
of the incubation period, for reasons which are too obvious 
to require explanation; but in one case admitted to the 
Mody Khana Hospital in Bombay the period could, it was 


5 THE LaNcET, June 11th, 1898, p. 1635. 
6 The case is quoted in Simond’s paper on the Propagation of 
Plague in the Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, 1898, p. 625 et scq. 
7 La Peste en Mongolie, par M. J. Matignon, Archives de Medecine 
et de Pharmacie Militaires, June, 1899. 
ë Report of the Bombay Plague Research Committee. 
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stated, be determined as not exceeding three days. This 
patient arrived in Bombay from Calcutta (where plague was 
not then present) by sea, on April 6th, 1897, and he stated 
that his symptoms developed three days after landing.“ 
Dr. T. S. Weir, the health officer of Bombay, has also 
observed cases in which the incubation period seemed to 
be less than two days in length.’° 

In Hong-Kong the incubation period was thought to have 
been usually from three to six days.“! In the case of three 
European soldiers who were attacked by the disease in 
Hong-Kong in 1894 the fever developed respectively three 
and a half, four, and six and a half days after clearing 
out some infected houses.“ In the case of another 
soldier the incubation period was four days.!“ The proof, 
however, in these cases does not appear to be absolutely 
conclusive that the infection was contracted on the 
particular day in question, and not either before or after. 
Other observers of the same epidemic estimated the incuba- 
tion period as varying between foar and six days! and 
between two and seven days“ respectively. In Formosa, 
in the autumn of 1897, the incubation period was reckoned at 
from four to five days.!“ In Mauritius the incubation period 
is stated to have never exceeded five days.!” In Alexandria 
the case has been published of a hospital assistant, who is 
said to have washed the body of a septicæmic plague patient 
on May 29th. 1899, and to have developed plague five and a 
half days later.“ Here, however, further details are required 
to prove that the infection was contracted from this par- 
ticular source and not from some other. 

The following are some examples where the incubation 
period has appeared to be unusually prolonged. Surgeon- 
General R. Harvey, I.M.S., has recorded the cases of two 
stable-boys in his employ. One was attacked with plague 
and was at once removed to a separate tent; the other boy 
(who had slept with this one) and all the remaining servants 
were kept under observation. The second boy developed 
plague eight days later.“ 

Leumann bas recorded three cases in which, he states, the 
incubation period was definitely ascertained to be 17, 19, and 
20 days respectively. ‘‘Each of these cases,” he adds, 
came under my own observation; was kept aloof from all 
sources of contagion or infection during the times specified, 
in a camp where the examining hospital assistant had to 
reside day and night ; could not have been infected by me 
as I had no occasion to examine any of them until reported 
to me as suffering from a disease suspiciously like plague, 
and they undoubtedly developed plague. I have also heard 
of similar experiences from other medical officers on plague 
duty in the Bombay Presidency.” In these instances, how- 
ever, the term ‘incubation period” is clearly employed as 
covering the period between the time of exposure to infection 
and the onset of the disease, and not the period between the 
reception of the bacillus into the tissues and the onset of the 


In 1896 a Chinese laundryman died at the Kennedy Town 
Plague Hospital in Hong-Kong.“ His only known exposure 
to infection had been 11 days prior to the commencement of 
his attack. In this case also, as the man was employed in 
washing clothes, it is just possible that he may have con- 
tracted the disease from some infected clothes and that the 
incubation period was, therefore, shorter than it appeared. 
In another instance in the same epidemic ‘‘a Chinaman in 
the gaol at Hong-Kong developed plague after being nine 
days under lock and key. From June 11th until June 20th 
he was apparently well, but on the evening of the 20th he 
became feverish and developed plague. ...... Dr. Lowson, 
however, states that the man complained of being ill for 


9 General Gatacre’s Report, p. 31. 
10 Report of the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay on Plague in 
Bombay 1896-97, p. 57. 
11 Wilm. 
12 Lowson: Indian Metical Gazette, January, 1897. 
bid. 


1t Yersin, quoted in the Government of India Report on “ Plague 
in India, 1896, 1897,“ compiled by R. Nathan, I. C. S., vol. i., p. 19. 
; 15 Scheube: ibid. 


16 Matignon: Janus, July-August, 1898, La Peste de l'Ile 
Formose.“ 


11 Borel, in the Bulletin de la Société de Médecine Sanitaire 
Maritime, Marseilles, 1899, No. 4. 
15 Brit. Med. Jour., June 24th, 1899. 
19 Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of 
India, 1897. : 
2 Indian Medical Gazette, October, 1898. 
21 Transactions of the Epidemiological Society, New Series, vol. xvi., 
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two days before being placed on the sick-list, thus reducing 
the period to seven days, and although the man was put in 
the cells on the 11th it was not until the 12th that he was 
really beyond contact with the outer world.” ?? 

A large number of analogous cases of plague developing 
in prisoners after much more prolonged separation from the 
outside world have been observed in Bombay. A smart ont- 
break of plague occurred, it will be remembered, in the 
Byculla House of Correction late in 1896. In 1898 I had 
two patients in my wards at Parel who had developed plague 
in the common gaol in Bombay. One of them had been in 
prison for six months before the onset of the attack. Ina 
similar case in Karachi the patient had been in prison for five 
months before he developed plague.” In all such cases 
the most probable explanation is that the infection has been 
conveyed to the prisoners in some way by means of rats, 
these animals being known to be common enough in many 

aols. 

i In like manner in the very numerous instances in which 
plague has developed on board ship or in a distant port at 
long intervals after the ship has left an infected port, it is 
impossible to regard them as instances of excessively pro- 
longed incubation period, and their explanation is most 
probably to be found in the preservation of the plague virus 
in clothes or other fomites before it gains access to the tissues 
of the patients. 

From the facts and considerations here brought together 
it may, then, be asserted that when plague is contracted 
through a wound or abrasion received during a necropsy 
on a plague cadaver or through the conjunctiva, the 
incubation period is usually from two or three days and 
is probably somewhat shorter than when contracted in the 
more usual manner. When contracted in the ordinary 
manner the interval between exposure to infection and the 
onset of symptoms is usually from two to seven days, but it 
may be as short as 24 hours, and it may be extended in rare 
cases to a period of several weeks. In the vast mass of cases 
it is impossible to know at what moment the virus actually 
enters the tissues of the patient, but it is reasonable to 
believe?“ that in those cases where the interval between 
apparent exposure to infection and the onset of symptoms 
has been very long the virus has for a considerable portion of 
the period been preserved in fomites outside the body of the 

tient. 

P For practical purposes it has been generally agreed to regard 
the maximum incubation period of plague as 10 or 12 days. 
The compiler of the Government of India Report upon Plague 
in India in 1896-97 has recorded the belief ‘‘ that there has not 
been a single authenticated instance in the present epidemic 
of a period of incubation of more than 10 days.“ 12 days 
have been accepted as the maximum period by the framers 
of the Venice Convention. Plague, it is true, has in some 
instances developed on a vessel, at sea or in port, consider- 
ably more than 12 days after leaving an infected port; but 
these cases have been exceptional. In some of these 
instances the disease has developed three, four, and even 
six or more weeks after the ship bas left the infected port.” 
It is probable that these cases are to be explained in the 
manner suggested above; and it is certain that any attempt 
to extend the conception of the incubation period for 
quarantine or observation purposes so as to include all 
possible cases of this kind would be fore-doomed to failure. 


32 Ibid. 

23 Indian Medical Gazette, August, 1898, p. 307, Plague in Sind,” 
by Surgcon-Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson, I. M. S. 

24 In view of the occasional occurrence of excessively long incubation 
periods in a disease such as hydrophobia, a more positive assertion than 
that contained in the text would scarcely be justifiable. 

23 Government of India Report, vol. i., p. 19. 

23 Two cases of plague occurred on ships in the Thames in the 
autumn of 1896; in one the patient had left Bombay 39 days before his 
attack, and in the other the patient had left Calcutta 45 days before 
developing the disease. A case of plague onthe s.s. Golconda developed 
in December, 1898, at least three weeks after the ship had sailed from 
India. Many other instances of the kind might be quoted, as, for 
example, the case of the two Indian natives who developed plague in 
the Transvaal in the year 1898. 


Barry PUBLIC Hosprrat.—At the meeting of 


the Barry District Nursing Association held on May 8tb, 


under the presidency of Major-General Lee, J.P., it was 
stated that the expenditure during the year amounted to 
471 cases had been 
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ON THE INEFFICIENCY OF THE BOARD 
OF TRADE TESTS FOR THE DETKC- 
TION OF COLOUR-BLINDNESS. 


By F. W. EDRIDGE-GREEN, M.D. Duru., F. R. O. S. Ena. 


WHEN I read a paper over 11 years ago drawing attention 
to the inefficiency of Holmgren’s test for colour-blindness 
not a single one of the specialists who heard my paper 
agreed with me; now I do not know of a single man who 
has specially devoted attention to the subject who would 
say that this test is an efficient one. But there are many 
who, though acknowledging that the test is not an efficient 
one, still adhere blindly to the theory and method. I hope 
to be able in this paper to show that a test to be efficient 
must be based upon the facts of colour-blinduess and not 
upon any theory. 

It would surprise the public and those in authority if they 
knew how many colour-blind men there are in the seafaring 
and railway professions, but I am, of course, absolutely 
prohibited from giving the name of any colour-blind man 
who may consult me to his employer without the consent of 
the man in question. Incredible as it may seem, shipowners 
are able to and do employ colour-blind officers who have 
been rejected by the Board of Trade, and who may have 
been discharged by other companies for nearly causing 
accidents. 

The reports of the Board of Trade show that Holmgren’s 
test has been used by the Marine Department since 
September, 1894. Let us consider whether there has been 
any improvement in the results obtained since the adoption 
of the test. The percentages of failures in colour vision 
since 1885 are as follows: 1886-86, 1:39; 1886-87, 1:12; 
1887-88, 1:01 ; 1888-89, 1:03; 1889-90, 0:94; 1890-91, 1°19; 
1891-92, 0 82; 1892-93, 1:17; from June, 1893, to August, 
1894, 1-27 ; from September, 1894, to December, 1895, 1:39* ; 
and from January to December, 1896, 1:02; from January to 
December, 1897, 0°67*; and from January to December, 
1898, 081. The percentage is really less in those years 
marked with an asterisk, as in each year one of those 
rejected passed on appeal in the subsequent year. This is in 
addition to those who passed on appeal in the same year as 
the examination. 

It is not my intention to give in this paper all the 
objections to Holmgren’s test, but only to show that in 
practice the results have been as I predicted. Anyone who 
wishes to consider the subject in all its details will find these 
objections in full in my book on ‘‘ Colour-Blindness” in the 
International Scientific Series. I can only say that my nine 
years’ subsequent experience of the subject only makes me 
more certain of the statements I have there made. One of 
the chief arguments that was used by the advocates of this 
test against the old tests of the Board of Trade was that, 
as the known percentage of colour-blind persons in the 
community was at least 4, a test that detected a little over 
1 per cent. must be inefficient. But it will be seen from 
the above figures that the percentage of those rejected has 
not been increased since the alteration in the method of 
testing. This is all the more worthy of note because candi- 
dates are able to be examined for the colour test alone. The 
percentage for the last two years is very low. 

I may mention incidentally, in order to show the unrelia- 
bility of this test to detect colour-blind persons, that I have 
examined a man who was so colour-blind that he could not 
see a red light at all, and yet he passed this test with ease. 

Not only does this test fail to detect colour-blind persons 
but normal-sighted persons are rejected by it, particularly 
when the examiner adheres very carefully to the directions 
accompanying the test. It was never suggested that other 
than colour-blind persons were rejected by the older tests. 
Those who criticised the teste always declared that they were 
not striagent enough. It will therefore be seen that the test 
is more inefficient than that previously used. Of those who 
were rejected as colour-blind in 1895 21 appealed and eight 
were found to have been wrongly rejected. I may also 
mention that another passed at a date later than that of the 
report. Of those rejected in 1896 12 appealed and five were 

found to be normal-sighted. In 1897 nine were re-examined 
on appeal and of these one passed and eight were rejected. 


The number of officers already in possession of certificates 
who on coming up for examination in the year 1897 failed 
to pass the sight test was seven, one mate and one second 
mate failing in form-vision, while two mates and three 
second mates failed in colours. The second mate who 
failed in form-vision passed on re-examination, and one of 
the three second mates who failed in colour-vision after- 
wards appealed and passed. Of those rejected in 1898 for 
colour-blindness six were re-examined on appeal and one 
passed. It will be noticed that only a small proportion of 
those rejected appealed. l 

In order to show how normal-sighted persons are rejected 
by this test I will relate the following case. A man was 
sent to me as colour-blind. On examining him I found 
that he was normal-sighted. I then examined him with 
Holmgren’s test, carefully adhering to Holmgren’s direc- 
tions. He put several confusion colours with the test green 
but no greens. In answer to my inquiry he said that all 
were of the same colour. I then said, Are they all 
greens?” He replied, ‘‘ No ; they are not. That is a purple- 
brown, that is a grey, and that is a yellow. You did not 
tell me to put only greens with the wool you gave me: you 
said, ‘ Pick out all of the same shade or colour.’” 

The question then comes up for consideration, What are 
the differences between matching and naming colours? 
When a person is asked to name a colour without being 
allowed to compare it with other colours he has to compare 
the present impression of colour with those impressions 
already in his mind. In order, therefore, that he may be 
able to name colours he must at least have an elementary 
knowledge of colour names. A person who has been 
educated with regard to colour will be chiefly influenced 
by colour, but a man who has only an elementary knowledge 
of colours will be influenced considerably by shade. If we 
compare the two methods with persons belonging to the 
educated classes we shall see how inferior the method of 
matching is to that of naming. Let us take 150 wools and 
examine two similar colour-blind educated persons with 
them. The first is asked to classify the wools, putting all 
those of similar colour together; the second is asked to 
name the whole of the wools one by one. It will be found 
that the second person will make very much more numerous 
mistakes than the first. The reason of this is obvious: in 
the case of naming colours the person has only the impres- 
sion present in bis mind to enable him to name a colour 
correctly; in the case of matching colours he has other 
colours present with which he can compare the test. We 
all know what to do when we are doubtful what to call a 
colour—namely, compare it with some other colour about 
which there is no doubt. Slight differences of colour become 
more marked on comparison. 

It has always seemed to me an anomaly that in testing the 
colour perception of an individual we should ignore colour 
names as Holmgren says that we should do. I contend that 
it is absolutely necessary that the person to be tested should 
pick out the colours as colours and not as shades. It is not 
necessary that he should know the names applied to 
nondescript colours but only the names of the fundamental 
colours—red, yellow, green, and blue. If we test a person 
without making him clearly understand that he is to match 
the wool by its colour and not by any other quality we are 
very likely to reject normal-sighted persons as colour-blind. 
A man who names a green light as red must either be colour- 
blind or dangerously ignorant of colours. I have never met 
with a case of the latter kind and doubt whether it could be 
met with in the class of men tested. The Board of Trade 
have used a test for colour ignorance, but no failure to pass 
the test has been reported. 

One very common mistake which many writers on colour- 
blindness have made is that colour-blind persons guess the 
names of colours when naming them. I can say most 
emphatically that they do nothing of the kind—at least, 
until they know they are colour-blind. A colour-blind person 
names colours in accordance with his colour perception and 
thus shows definitely to which class he belongs. A man who 
did 1 would know that he was incompetent. As a colour- 
blind person is rarely aware of his defect he answers as he sees. 
He does not guess because he feels certain that he is right, 
and therefore in all good faith would run a ship or a train 
to destruction. It must be remembered that the colour- 
blind have never seen colours as the normal-sighted see 
them. 

I will now give another example of the effect of ignoring 
colour names. The following case is recorded in the report 
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of the Board of Trade. A sailor was examined on June 9th 
1894, by the old tests and failed. He made the following 
errors as to coloured lights. He designated pink as green, 
green as neutral or blue, and bottle-green as samon. He 
was examined again on July 7th, 1894. and he again failed. 
He called pink green and green neutral. After the introduc- 
tion of the new tests he appealed and has been specially re- 
examined and pacsed! This is the result of the absurd 
neglect of colour names when examining a person as to his 
colour-vision. I bave no hesitation in saying that this man 
is colour-blind and was rejected rightly in the first instance 
by the old tests. Could a normal-sighted person after four 
and a half years’ experience at sea mistake pink for green, 
green for neutral, or bottle-green for salmon? It will be seen 
that the man made the ordinary mistakes of the coloar-blind 
and even used such terms as salmon.” 

A very simple illustration may help to make my point 
quite clear. Let it be supposed that I wish a man or a child 
to separate a roomful of people into men and women. I 
take him to the room and say. Now I want you to separate 
those persons. I want you to put all that look alike in one 
class and the remainder in the other.” When I return I 
find that he has put all the big people in one class and all 
the small people in the other. If I then say, ‘You have 
classified them wrongly, I wanted you to put thé men in one 
class and the women in the other,” he could reply, exactly 
like the man who was wrongly rejected by Holmgren’s test, 
Why did you not tell me that you wanted me to separate 
them into men and women?“ 

A person with central scotoma will escape detection if 
examined by this test. For example, I examined a person 
with central scotoma with my pocket colour-test (in which 
small pieces of coloured material are ranged in rows) and 
found him perfectly colour-blind with regard to red, 
green, and grey. I then examined him with Holmgren’s 
test and he went through it correctly with the greatest ease. 
As a light at a distance occupies the central portion of the 
field of vision, these persons will be found to recognise 
colours when close to them but not when they are ata 
distance. The red end of the spectrum may be considerably 
shortened, so much so that a person may scarcely be able to 
distinguish red from black. It is obvious that this will not 
prevent him from matching a light-green wool with other 
green wools. 

When I ask a member of the general public whom he 
thinks are employed as examiners by the Board of Trade he 
almost always replies, ‘‘ Trained oculists, of course,” and is 
astonished beyond measure when I tell bim that not a single 
medical man is employed either for conducting the ordinary 
examination or appeal. 

The tests which I use are constructed on the facts of 
colour-blindness apart from any theory and so will hold 
good whatever theory be adopted. They are two in number. 
One I have called the ‘classification test” and the second 
the ‘‘lantern test.” The “classification test” is not essential 
but isa great help in ascertaining the colour perception of 
an individual. It consists of four test colours and 180 con- 
fusion colours, 150 coloured wools, 10 skeins of silk, 10 
small squares of coloured cardboard, and 10 small squares 
of coloured glass. The whole series of colours is repre- 
sented, both simple and compound. In addition, there are a 
large number of colours which have been chosen by colour- 
blind persons as matching the test colours. The test colours 
are orange, violet, red, and blue-green, labeled one, two, 
three, and four respectively. The whole series of colours is 
chosen with the view of presenting as much difficulty as 
possible to the colour-blind person and as little as possible to 
the normal-sighted person. 

The apparatus of the lantern test consists of a lantern 
and 13 slides, seven slides containing coloured glasses 
and six containing modified glasses. The slides are 
numbered as follows :—Coloured glasses : (1) standard red (A 
and B), (2) yellow, (3) pure green, (4) standard green, 
(5) blue, and (6) purple. Modifying glasses: (7) ground 
glass, (8) ribbed glass, (9) neutral No. 1, (10) neutral No. 2, 
(11) neutral No. 3, and (12) neutral No. 4. 

Space will not permit me to do much more than refer to 
these tests which are described in detail in my book on 
‘*Colour-Blindness.” I will, however, mention the advan- 
tages which the lantern test possesses over Holmgren’s. On 
account of the arrangement of signals by sea and land it is 
necessary that persons employed in the marine and railway 
services should be able to recognise and distinguish between 
the standard red, green, and white lights under all conditions 


in which they are likely to be placed. These conditions 
are represented by the test. The test demonstrates perfectly 
to an onlooker the incompetence of those rejected. ‘The 
test demonstrates to the colour-blind person himeelf that he 
is colour-blind. In one combination a red light is shown, 
visible to the normal-sighted at a considerable distance. 
With the colour-blind if the red end of the spectrum be 
much shortened the red light will not be perceived atall. I 
have only to show a case of this kind to convince the most 
obtuse disbeliever in colour-blindness. The light is dazzling 
in its brightness and yet the person examined declares that 
the room is absolutely dark. Yet tbis man may have just passed 
Holmgren’s test with ease. A person with central scotoma 
is at once detected as the light occupies the central point 
of the field of vision. In another combination the intensity 
of the lights is altered so as to make them appear changed 
to the colour-blind whilst leaving them unchanged to the 
normal-sighted. With the unmodified lights the green is 
lighter and bluer than the red. When modified with a 
neutral glass the green appears the darker and yellower of 
the two, exactly as it does in a mist or fog. The two-unit 
colour-blind, therefore, at once call this combination red, 
because the colour is made to look so much like their red. 
I have not met with a two-unit colour-blind person who has 
named this combination correctly ; the answer has almost 
invariably been ‘‘red,” usually with some positive exclama- 
tion, as, ‘‘There is no doubt about that being red.” The 
importance of this fact cannot be over estimated, because 
I have tested educated colour-blind persons who have found 
no difficulty in naming the colours when unmodified with the 
neutral glasses. These would be most dangerous persons at 
sea because they would deliberately mistake the red light 
for the green and vice ver: 4. At the same time they would 
feel positive about the nature of the lights. It seems to me 
that in all probability this is how many accidents have 
occurred. 

The material of the test is the best possible, as a coloured 
glass will not fade or become soiled like all dyed substances. 
Again, a coloured light has none of the accessory qualities 
which enable the colour-blind person to pass through other 
tests. Thus many two-unit colour-blind persons will call the 
yellow glass red or green who would not think of putting a 
yellow with a green or red wool on account of the difference 
in luminosity. The method is better than that of direct com- 
parison because the candidate is forced to use bis colour 
perception and has to compare the colour seen with previous 
impressions of colour in his mind. By the use of neutral 
glasses I have obviated the objection to the method of 
naming colours (namely, that an individual can distinguish 
between colours by their intensity) and forced the examinee 
to depend upon his colour perception and not upon some 
other accessory quality of the object seen. No amount of 
coaching will enable a colour-blind person to pass this test, 
whilst almost any other may be passed in this way. The 
test also has a quality possessed by no other namely, that of 
enabling the examiner to reject dangerous persors and 
dangerous persons only. 

It is incredible that the subject of colour-blindness and 
defects of sigbt in seamen and railwaymen should be 80 
much neglected by those in authority, as it ought to be 
evident to very thinking man that anyone who cannot 
distinguish red from green or who cannot see red at all is 
not a proper person to be employed in occupations in which 
it is necessary to distinguish between these colours. I know 
of no case in which, an accident baving occurred through a 
sailor or engine-driver mistaking the signals, the man’s sight 
has been examined at the subsequent inquiry to see whether 
he was colour-blind or his sight defective in any way. In 
accidents which have seemed to me to have occurred through 
colour-blindness, others as well as myself have written to the 
authorities asking, but ineffectually, that the men's sight 
should be examined. At the same time the men examined 
have a right to expect an efficient test conducted by a 
properly qualified medical man. We ought not to hear of so 
many cases of normal-sighted persons being rejected as 
colour-blind. Let those in authority put themselves in the 
places of the unfortunate oflicers who have been wrongly 
rejected. 

As I propose shortly to give several demonstrations of 
colour-blindness I should be glad if anyone who would like 
to be present would communicate with me. I should be 
glad to test then any doubtful case of colour-blindness, 
especially one which has escaped detectien by epy of the 
tests in ordinary use. 

Hendon. 
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SIMULTANEOUS EXCISION OF BOTH MAMMA 
FOR CANCER. 


By G. P. NEWBOLT, F.R.O S. ENG., 


NORARY SURGEON TO THE ROYAL SOUTHERN HOSPITAL, LIVERPOOL. 


In THE LANCET of May 12th, p. 1356, Dr. Herbert Snow 
published a note on a case of double excision of tbe mammæ 
with axillary glands for cancer done simultaneously. As I 
have recently operated simultaneously upon a case of cancer 
of both breasts it may be of interest to report the case. 

The patient, aged 64 years, consulted me on April 4tb, 
1900, concerning a lump in her left breast. She was a fairly 
healthy-looking woman and had married twice. She had 
borne no children and had been a widow for seven years. 
She bad worked hard with the left arm and had noticed a 
lamp in the left breast for about 12 months and it was now 
becoming painful. On examination there was a lump of the 
size of a small orange in the left breast and a sanious dis- 
charge coming from the left nipple which had retracted. The 
right breast, about which she did not complain, was hard and 
infiltrated, but the nipple was not retracted. I could not 
feel any glands in either axilla though she was a spare 
woman. She had a mitral murmur and a trace of albumin 
in her urine. On April 6th I removed both breasts, opening 
the left axilla as I excised the left breast first, but as I 
found no glands I left the right axilla untouched. The 
patient suffered somewhat from shock but rallied well and 
was about at the end of three weeks, the wounds having 
healed. Microscopically the left growth was a duct 
carcinoma, that of the right side a glandular carcinoma. If, 
therefore, I had opened the light axilla I probably should 
have found some glands, but a naked-eye section of the 
growth at the time of operation was inconclusive. 

Remarks.—A case of this nature offers several points for 
consideration and I think it will generally be acknowledged 
that removal of both breasts and axillary glands simultane- 
ously in a woman, aged 64 years, with albuminuria is a 
severe procedure. The question arises, Would it not be 
better to remove one breast and clear out one axilla at a 
time? To this the objection can be raised that in the mean- 
while the growth on the opposite side increases and there 
is also the chance that the patient will not face the second 
operation, especially if, as in this case, she does not think 
much of the growth which she has not noticed but which 
has been pointed out to her. As Dr. Snow remarks, the 
cases must be few in which operation is justifiable. It is 
interesting to note that one growth was a duct and the 
other was a glandular carcinoma. I intend, if possible, to 
keep my patient under observation and to clear out the right 
axilla on the first indication. 

Liverpool. 


A CASE OF MULTIPLE PAPILLOMA OF THE 
VAGINAL SURFACE OF THE CERVIX 
' UTERI. 
By JAMES OLIVER, M.D., F. R. S. EDIN., 


PHYSICIAN TO THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, SOHO-SQUARE, W. 


PAPILLOMA of the vaginal surface of the cervix uteri is an 
extremely rare disease. A patient suffering from this affec- 
tion who came under my care was 41 years of age. She had 
had two children and had been a widow for ten years. She 
consulted me on account of a slight hemorrhagic discharge 
from the vagina which she had noticed occasionally for five 
months. At no time had any alteration in the frequency or 
amount of the menstrual discharge been noted, and during 
the inter-menstrual period preceding her visit to me there 
had been no hemorrhage but merely a profuse white dis- 
charge from the vagina. A digital examination of the vagina 

detected a shaggy polypoid growth of the size of a small 
hazel-nut springing from the vaginal surface of the left half 


of the cervix about three-eightbs of an inch from the os 
uteri. There was no evidence of any infiltration of the 
cervical tissue either in the neighbourhood of the growth or 
around the os. The examination caused the tumour to 
bleed freely. 

After snipping off this growth with scissors two smaller 
growths of the same character of about the size of millet 
seeds, which had been concealed by the main growth, were 
revealed. Each growth possessed a small arterial vessel 
which spurted bright blood immediately its continuity 
was severed. The site of each growth presented the appear- 
ance of a highly vascular spot from which the mucous 
membrane might have been removed by a circular punch 
of the size of a small goose-quill. These islets were 
separated from each other by apparently healthy mucous 
membrane and there was no evidence of induration of the 
cervical tissues. To include the bases of all three growths I 
removed a wedge-sha piece of tissue from the left balf of 
the cervix and brought the wound together with deep catgut 
sutures, creating thereby a linear wound one and a quarter 
inches in length. The operation did not interfere in any 
way with the 5 of tbe os uteri or the cervical canal. 
Union was effected by first intention. (Vote. — If my patient 
had been living a marital life vaginal bæmorrbage would 
bave been observed more frequently and would probably 
have been more profuse.) 

Microscopic sections of the growths presented generally 
the appearances of a simple papilloma, but sections of the 
base of the largest growth revealed the presence of a few 
cells of such a character as to arouse suspicion regarding the 
innocency of the tumours. 

Gordon-square, W.C. 


PLAGUE CONTRACTED FROM THE BITE OF A RAT. 
By J. BELL, L. R. C. P. LoN D., M. R. C. S. ENG., 


MEDICAL OFFICER IN CHARGE OF POST-MORTEMS AT THE 
GOVERNMENT CIVIL HOSPITAL, HONG-KONG. 


THE following case of plague resulting from the bite of a 


rat may be of interest. 

On April 12th, amongst the bodies lying at the public 
mortuary at Hong-Kong was that of an adult Chinaman, in 
the Government employ as a turncock, who resided at No. 3 
Police Station, in the centre of the area where most of the 
cases of plague are at present occurring. The police report 
stated: His daughter reports that her father was bitten by 
a rat on the thumb and that he treated the wound himself.“ 
On the ball of the left thumb were two small wounds and the 
hand and forearm were much swollen. In the left axilla 
was a brawny cedematous swelling, in the midst of which 
was an enlarged gland with hemorrhages in the centre. 
From this a smear was taken on a slide and after staining 
with carbolised fuchsin it showed typical plague bacilli. 
Through the kindness of Inspector Ford I ascertained from 
the man’s wife that about ten days ago, in one of the streets 
in the neighbourhood of the police-station, be was opening 
an iron door guarding the street water tap and in this space 
there was a rat. In trying to catch it he received the bite, 
and three days afterwards he noticed the arm getting painful 
and tender. 

Government Civil Hospital, Hong-Kong. 


CARDIFF INFIRMARY.—The annual report for 
1899 which has just been issued shows that during the year 
1700 in-patients had been admitted against 1521 in 1898, the 


number of patients daily in the institution being 133 as 


against 124 in the previous year. The average cost per bed 
occupied was £54 4s , an increase of £2 7s. as compared with 
the previous year. The out-patients numbered 13,556, an 
increase of 513 over 1898. The prescriptions dispensed for 
these cases were 25,010 against 27,323 in the previous year. 
The Infirmary Saturday collection showed an increase of 
£277 over 1898. The Sunbeam League contributions 
amounted to £315, sufficient to maintain six cots in the 
Children’s Ward. During the year Mr. Bell contributed 
£1500 in memory of his late uncle, Mr. Nixon. Legacies of 
£1000 and £100 had been received from the late Mr. J. 
Davies and Mr. O. Morris respectively, and Mr. T. Webb had 
given £1500 for the purpose of erecting a new oreratioa 
theatre as a memorial to his late wife. 
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A Mirror 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


Nulla autem est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi quamplurimas et 
morborum et dissectionum historias, tum aliorum tum oe, sa 
eollectas habere, et inter se comparare.—MoreGaeni De Sed. et Caus. 
Morb., lib. iv. Proemium. 


LIVERPOOL STANLEY HOSPITAL. 


A CASE OF RETRO-PERITONEAL FIBRO-CYSTIC TUMOUR; 
DEATH FROM PULMONARY EMBOLISM TEN DAYS 
AFTER OPERATION. 


(Under the care of Mr. D. DOUGLAS-CRAWFORD. ) 


ALL forms of retro-peritoneal growths are far from 
Common. The tissue in which they arise is the loose fibro- 
fatty layer which is immediately beneath the peritoneum 
and is called the sub-peritoneal fat, and therefore these 
tumours would more accurately be named sub-peritoneal- 


As the layer is composed of fat and fibrous tissue, the new 
growths which most commonly occur are lipomata and 
dibromata ; myxomata also and sarcomata are found. Cystic 
tumours may arise in this situation in connexion with 
remains of the Wolffian body or Miiller’s duct, or by cystic 
degeneration of new growths ; occasionally a chylous cyst 
is found.’ 

A virgin, aged 34 years, was placed under the care of 
Mr. Douglas-Crawford in July, 1899, having been sent to 
him by Mr. C. Jordison of Malpas. The patient had noticed 
a lump in the abdomen for four years, and it was on account 
of its gradual increase of size that she sought medical advice 
a few days previously to her admission to hospital. Menstrua- 
tion had always been quite regular. 

On examination a large elastic tumour was seen occupying 
the hypogastric and umbilical regions and extending some- 
what into the left hypochondrium. The percussion note was 
dull over the lower part of the tumour but was resonant 
above and to the left. A distinct percussion thrill could be 
elicited. Per vaginam the uterus was found to be tilted well 
forwards and downwards and of normal length. The right 
ovary could be definitely palpated. There was, how- 
ever, considerable doubt about the left. The tumour 
appeared to be filling the pelvis behind the uterus, push- 
ing that organ in front of it. The opinions expressed 
were in favour of a fibro-cystic tumour springing either 
from the left ovary or from within the broad ligament. 

The patient having been prepared in the usual manner 
an operation was undertaken on July 22nd. A small 
mesial incision was made through the abdominal 
wall below the umbilicus and at once a thick-walled 
cyst presented. This was tapped and a large quantity 
of clear fluid was drawn off. Owing to the incision 
being too small to enable the fingers to be swept 
around the tumour it was enlarged upwards three inches 
beyond the umbilicus. On bringing the upper end of 
the tumour into the wound it was found to be covered 
by small intestine. The emptying of the large cyst 
allowed the pelvis to be explored and it was found that 
both ovaries and tubes were apparently normal. It was 
evident that the growth was a retro-peritoneal tumour, 
whether primarily abdominal or springing originally from 
the intra-ligamentous tissue, and which later had become 
separated, it was difficult to say. A longitudinal incision 
was made through the peritoneum over the tumour and its 
enucleation was proceeded with, this being a difficult and 
tedious process owing to the intimate connexion between the 
tumour and the peritoneum. In order still further to reduce 
its size one or two small cysts were tapped and a thick 
mucoid fluid was drawn off. On reaching the base of the 
tumour a number of large veins were seen passing be- 
tween it and the right common iliac vein, and here the 
surface wa; studded with nodules which looked like small fibro- 
mata. The attachment of the base of the tumour extended 
from the left side of the lumbar vertebree downwards over the 
aorta and vena cava the sacral surface lying between the 


1 Sarwey: Centralblatt für Gynäkologie, 1898, No. 16. 


common iliac arteries, and so adherent was it to the large 
veins (vena cava and iliacs) that separation was impossible, 
consequently the bulk of the tumour was cut away and the 
remaining portion was clamped, and the edges, together with 
the peritoneal layers, were sutured to the edges of the recti, 
a glass drainage-tube was placed in the lower end of the 
wound, and the patient, much collapsed (after an operation 
lasting over an hour), was sent back to bed. 

During the two days following the operation the patient’s 
condition was decidedly critical, but after that she rallied 
and for the next eight days progressed splendidly. The 
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Section of tumour showing muscle cells. One division on the 
scale corresponds to 10 h. 


wound and stump kept sweet and were dressed daily with 
iodoform and cyanide gauze. On August lst, at 5 A.M., the 
house surgeon (Dr. R. G. Henderson) was called to see the 
patient and found her left leg much swollen, but she com- 
plained of no pain and her pulse was good. When Mr. 
Douglas-Crawford saw her at noon her pulse was becoming 
rapid and shortly afterwards she showed signs of respiratory 
difficulty and died about one o’clock. 

Neecropsy.—On post-mortem examination it was found that 
the wound was healthy and that the peritoneal adhesions 
were good. The remains of the tumour were with great 
difficulty enucleated, and from a narrow area extending from 
the left second lumbar vertebra to the fourth it was only 
possible after cutting through the superficial layers of the 
anterior common vertebral ligament. At the commencement 
of the vena cava a clot was found extending into the left 
common iliac vein but not at all into the right vein. The 
other abdominal organs were healthy. The uterus, broad 
ligaments, ovaries, and tubes were quite normal. The right 
ventricle was filled with clot extending into both divisions 
of the pulmonary artery, and one or two small clots were 
found in the lungs. The section of the tumour kindly 
photographed by Mr. H. A. Clarke shows it to be a fibro- 
myoma which had evidently undergone cystic degeneration. 

Remarks by Mr. DouGLas-CRAWFORD.—The literature of 
tumours growing from the retro- peritoneal tissue is extremely 
scanty. In an exhaustive paper on the subject read by Mr. 
William Anderson before the British Medical Association at 
Carlisle in 1896 he mentions lipoma, fibro-myoma, and 
sarcoma as the tumours likely to be met with in this region 
and of these the lipoma appears to be the commonest. He 
considers the fibro-myoma to be much rarer and refers to two 
cases—one in which a series of 21 fibro-myomata was 
removed from a girl, nine years of age, by Professor 
Saneyoshi at the Tokio Charity Hospital. This patient 
died from shock half an hour after the operation; 
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and another case in which Péan removed one weighing 
18 pounds from the root of the mesentery. In discussing the 
etiology of these fibro-myomata Mr. Anderson points out the 
existence of unstriped muscular tissue in different parts of 
the retro-peritoneal tissue, especially between the layers of 
the broad ligaments and in the suspensory fibres of the 
mesentery. Amongst the more recent literature is an inter- 
esting paper by Mr. Marmaduke Sheild read before the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society! in which he gives an 
excellent description of a large fibro-myoma which was 

y removed from the retro-peritoneal space. My 
own case appears to resemble Mr. Sheild’s except that it had 
mdergone cystic degeneration and I am inclined to think 
that it arose from the muscular tissue found at the root of 
the mesentery. 


Aledical Societies, 


ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The Wounded in the Present War. 


A MEETING of this society was held on May 22nd, Dr. 
F. W. Pavy, the President, being in the chair. 

Mr. CLINTON T. DENT gave an address on the Wounded in 
the Present War. He commenced by referring to the large 
scope of the surgical field which had been afforded by the 
present war; he would, however, confine his remarks to 
certain questions relating to the accommodation and to one 
or two classes of gunshot wounds. He much preferred 
tent hospitals to huts. The patients in them certainly 
did better. The only objection was in case of wet weather, 
but this objection was more apparent than real. The tents 
were more sanitary and the ventilation was more perfect, 
No. 4 Hospital on the Mooi river was, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory institution he saw in the whole campaign. It 
was about 4000 feet above the sea-level and bad 500 and 
afterwards 800 beds. Churches, schools, and public build- 
ings were generally ill-adapted for surgical cases, though 
they appeared charming to the casual visitor. Of the latter 
there were too many and their absence would have been an 
advantage. The additional air-space in a marquee was very 
desirable. There should be always some kind of flooring. 
The regulation pattern of bed was too wide. The operating 
theatres should be of a more permanent kind than a tent. 
In this campaign the climate, altitude, and environment 
were all very favourable to the medical department, quite 
as much as the small-bore and high velocity arms. 
The question of the extraction of bullets had assumed quite 
adifferent aspect in modern times. When retained a bullet 
had very often struck a bone, but it nevertheless went a 
straight course. The rapidity of rotation was enormous and 
that was one of the reasons why it had an expanding effect 
on bone. A fair proportion of bullets were lodged. When 
retained a bullet might after a time become a source of 
irritation, physical or psychical. If the bullet were 
sterile it did but little harm by being retained, but 
if septic it made itself known in that way. One of 

most remarkable cases he bad met with was that 
of a man who was shot through the frontal bone from 
side to side, the bullet lodging in the helmet on the 
other side. Under certain circumstances a bullet should be 
removed—viz., (I) when it was subcutaneous; (2) when it 
was pressing on nerves or important or vital structures; (3) 
when it was much deformed, especially if the mantle was 
split; (4) when it was likely to interfere with the union of a 
bone which it had split; and (5) generally shrapnel bullets 
should be removed. On the other hand, a bullet might very 
well be left unremoved when in the abdominal or thoracic 
cavity, or when lodged deep in cancellous tissue of bone or 
deep in muscular tissue, or, again, when the division of im- 
portant muscular tissue was necessary for its removal. He 


bad never advocated that all bullets should be left. The 
effect of range was very uncertain. Less injury would 
be done in a living than in a dead body. In the dead 


body subcutaneous bullets were rare, but in the living 
body they were not at all uncommon. The nearest 


1 Transactions of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, vol. lxxx. 


escape he had seen was the case of an officer who 
was struck by a bullet precisely in the centre of the 
sternum which it perforated excepting the inner table. 
Long bones were rarely drilled but often fissured and 
splintered. The bone became slightly expanded and it 
might remain expanded. A feature of small-bore wounds 
was the large amount of callus afterwards thrown out, 
and therefore a neighbouring joint might become 
fixed. As to the effect of transport on fractures he 
(Mr. Dent) could fully indorse Mr. Treves’s remarks. He 
thought that injuries to nerves were more common with high 
velocity bullets. The nerve might be engaged in the callus. 
He had seen three cases where Mauser bullets had gone 
clean through a nerve trunk. The function of the nerve 
might be disturbed when the bullet went quite close to the 
nerve trunk without actually cutting it. Nerves might be 
involved in cicatrices and he mentioned cases in illustration. 
Head injuries were some of the most successful surgical 
cases he had met with. Gutter fractures” of the skull 
should always be trephined; the injury of the diploé in 
such cases was often very great. That old dictum of 
Guthrie that injuries of equal extent were more serious in the 
frontal than in the mid-cerebral region, and in the latter 
than in the post-cerebral region, was certainly not borne out 
by the experience of the present war. Mr. Dent exhibited 
lantern slides of skiagrams and of Mooi river hospital and 
Boer trenches. 

Sir WILLIAM MAC CORMAC also gave an address on the 
Wounded in the Present War, which appears in full at 
p. 1485 of the present issue of THE LANCET. He exhi- 
bited a 100-pound shell which bad been presented to him 
by Colonel Downing and the officers of the Royal Artillery. 
It was fired from the Boer Long Tom gun, ‘‘ Umbulwano 
Bill,” and 20 of such shells were fired into Ladysmith during 
the siege daily excepting Sundays. This gun was mounted 
on a disappearing carriage and it was capable of carrying 
10,000 yards (six miles). Another smaller shell, the first 
fired by the Boers into the English lines at the battle of 
Colenso, was also shown. 

Major WILLIAM Dick, R. A. M. C. (Netley), had only had 
experience of wounds after the men came back from the seat 
of war. There had been a large number of cases of paralysis 
of the musculo-spiral nerve. In one case he thought the 
nerve was divided, but he found at the operation that it 
was intact. It was only damaged, and the patient com- 
pletely recovered. He believed small-bore bullets were more 
often deflected than was supposed, and he mentioned cases 
in point. He also mentioned several cases of abdominal 
wounds, and he believed that their successful issue had been 
favoured by the fact of the patients having been wounded 
when starving. 


OTOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


Exhibition of Cases and Specimens. 


AN ordinary meeting of this society was held on May 7th, 
Sir WILLIAM DALBY, the President, being in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT announced that Professor Politzer of 
Vienna had been elected an honorary member by the 
council. 

Mr. C. A. BALLANCE showed a case of Epithelial 
Grafting of the Labyrinth after Removal of the Semi- 
circular Canals. A woman, aged 54 years, had had a dis- 
charge from the left ear since childhood. On May 7th, 1898, 
she was admitted into St. Thomas’s Hospital with a 
large masto-squamous abscess, foul otorrhcea, and extreme 
vertigo. ‘The old mastoid operation was performed, but 
discharge from the ear and vertigo still persisted and 
deafness was absolute. On Feb. 6th, 1800, Mr. Ballance 
found a sinus leading into tbe petrous portion. 
The semicircular canals were in part removed, and the 
vestibule was opened, the remaining cavity being repeatedly 
swabbed out with absolute phenol. For several days the 
patient was very sick and giddy. On the 17th the cavity 
was grafted. No giddiness or sickness occurred after the 
grafting. On removing the plug on the 22nd the patient 
at once said that sbe could hear well. When shown at the 
meeting the wound was soundly healed, tbe bearing being 
good, and the patient could run, being free from giddiness 
and also from tinnitus. Mr. Ballance pointed out that the 
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case illustrated the boundless possibilities of epithelial 
grafting when applied to the labyrinth for the cure of deaf- 
ness.—The PRESIDENT thought that Mr. Ballance’s procedure 
opened up an enormous field for the future.— Dr. WILLIAM 

ILLIGAN thought that the procedure could be adapted to all 
cases of dry catarrh of the middle-ear, and for certain cases of 
post-suppurative fixation of the stapes; he had accordingly 
operated on three cases of advanced dry catarrh in 
which long previous treatment had been tried. He first 
performed the complete post-aural operation and then 
endeavoured to remove the stapes, or if the foot-plate 
was too ankylosed for removal he burred through it and 
the adjacent part of the promontory, thus exposing the 
vestibule and providing a path for the direct transmission of 
sonorous vibration to the internal ear. The final measure 
consisted in grafting, as in Mr. Ballance’s suppurative cases. 
In one case the hearing had been somewhat improved. The 
marked tinnitus had been to a great extent relieved.—Mr. 
HUGH JONES had performed Malherbe’s operation in one case, 
but the result was disappointing.— Mr. ARTHUR CHEATLE 
thought that opening the posterior labyrinth would be of 
use in all cases of increased tension as indicated by giddi- 
ness and tinnitus. In cases of dry catarrh of the middle-ear 
he suggested that the promontory should be opened through 
the meatus.—Mr. ERN EST WAGGETT thought that in all 
cases of increased labyrinthine tension the scale should be 
tapped through the round window before attempting Mr. 
Ballance's operation.—Dr. URBAN PRITCHARD, Mr. CUMBER- 
BATCH, Dr. DUNDAS GRANT, Dr. MACNAUGHTON JONES, and 
Mr. C. H. FAGGE joined in the discussion. 

Mr. BALLANCE also showed a case in which an 
Alveolar Sarcoma had involved the Petrous Bone, paralysing 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
nerves and on which he had operated with success. A 
woman, aged 32 years, was admitted into the National 
Hospital, Quaeen-square, on Feb. 7th, with left facial 
paralysis, severe pain in the left ear, and difficulty in 
swallowing. A polypus filled the meatus and there was some 
foul discharge from the ear. The left side of the tongue was 
wasted and it was protraded to the left. Taste was absent on 
the same side. The voice was nasal, the left side of the soft 
palate was paralysed, and fluids regurgitated through the 
nose. The left side of the pharynx was insensitive. The 
left vocal cord was fixed in the cadaveric position. Complete 
paralysis of the trapezius and sterno-mastoid muscles with 
atrophy was also present. On March 9th on opening the 
bone behind the ear a tumour was found which had destroyed 
the mastoid and petrous portions. Rapid enucleation of the 
tumour was performed, very considerable hemorrhage result- 
ivg. The growth was adherent to the dura mater in the 
region corresponding to the anterior and posterior surfaces of 
the petrous portion. On May 7th sound healing had 
occurred. 

Mr. ARTHUR OHEATLE showed (1) a case of Epithelioma 
of the Meatus which had involved the Middle-ear and the 
Parotid Region; and (2) a case of Chronic Middle-ear 
se nap with loss of the Head of the Malleus, the Incus, 
and the Crura of the Stapes. 

Mr. C. H. FAGGE showed (1) a case in which Healing had 
occurred after Ossiculectomy (discharge had been present 
for 18 years); and (2) acase of Functional Nerve Deafness. 

Dr. DUNDAS GRANT showed a case of Old-standing 
Perforation healed by the Application of Trichloracetic 
Acid. 

Dr. MACNAUGHTON JONES showed a case of Contracted 
Meatus arising out of Chronic Otitis Media. 

Dr. JOBSON HORNE exhibited the specimens and read the 
notes of a case of Septic Thrombosis of the Right Lateral 
and the Superior Longitudinal Sinuses occurring with 
broncho-pneumonia, associated with pus in the middle-ears, 
the membranes being intact. The diplococcus of pneumonia 
and pyogenic organisms were cultivated from the clot in the 
sinuses and from the middle-ear. It was suggested that the 
infection of the sinuses had occurred by way of the petro- 
squamosal sinus (which was very marked) from the middle- 
ear.—Mr. ARTHUR CHEATLE in discussing the case alluded 
to Dr. Still’s investigations on the presence of infective pus 
in the intact middle-ear of infants. He thought that if 
pathological changes in the lining membrane were present 
the condition could not be considered normal, and he 
showed a drawing and specimen of an illustrative case.— 
Mr. BALLANCE stated that the middle-ear of every child 
under five years of age contained muco-pus, but he was 
not prepared to say that the presence of an infective 
organism was normal. 


EDINBURGH OBSTETRICAL SOCIETY. 


Exhibition of Specimens.—New Handle for Axis- traction 
Forceps —Vaporisation of the Endometrium — Fulxar 
Hematoma in Labour. 

A MEETING of this society was held on May 9th, Dr. R. 
MILNE MURRAY, the President, being in the chair. 

Professor A. R. SIMPSON showed (1) an Anencephalic 
Foetus and (2) a Bi-partite Placenta with a Single Amnion 
and a Single Child. 

Dr. J. LAMOND LACKIE showed the Bladder and Kidneys 
from a case of Suppression of Urine in which there had been 
evidence of tuberculous kidney for nine years. 

Dr. G. MATHESON CULLEN showed (1) the Cervix and Part 
of the Vagina which had been thrown off after separation in 
a syphilitic patient, the cause not being known; and (2) 
Radiograms of Polydactyly. Out of a family of 13 children 
three bad deformed thumbs and the mother had also double 
thumbs on both hands. 

Dr. R. MILNE MURRAY showed a Cyclops Fœtus which 
lived a few hours. 

Dr. J. FouLIs showed a New Handle for Axis-traction 
Forceps. 

Professor A. R. SIMPSON read a paper on Vaporisation of 
the Endometrium. In 1895 Dr. Neugebauer of Warsaw gave 
a preliminary notice of a paper by Professor Sneguiveff of 
Moscow, who had for some years previously been making 
observations on the effect of steam as a Lemostatic. It had 
proved serviceable in various haemorrhages and when applied 
to the endometrium acted as a caustic, haemostatic, anæs- 
thetic, and antiseptic. The apparatus consisted of a small 
boiler for generating steam and a double catheter for con- 
veying the steam in and out of the uterine cavity. Dr. 
Ludwig Pincus of Danzig had tested the applicability of this 
apparatus to a variety of cases and had studied the con- 
ditions under which it might be employed. The operation 
with the fenestrated catheter, where steam came directly 
into contact with the endometrium, he termed ‘‘atmo- 
kausis.” Another operation with a non,; fenestrated 
catheter, the steam not being allowed to escape, he 
termed ‘‘zestokausis.” Pincus gave the following con- 
clusions regarding the method of treatment:—1. Atmo- 
kausis and zestokausis were both effective and serviceable 
therapeutic methods; they were not more dangerous than 
other intra-uterine procedures if the rules were carefully 
followed. 2. The technique might be regarded as settled. 
3. The best results were obtained when it was applied apart 
from curetting, without narcosis, and with previous dilata- 
tion and protection of the cervix. The patient should rest 
in bed till the slough separated, in slight cases till the third 
or the fourth day. 4. A dosage of the cauterisation froma 
superficial influence to the most complete destruction of the 
mucous membrane was absolutely possible. The dosage 
depended on the temperature of the steam (which was 
regulated by a thermometer attached to the boiler) and the 
consistence of the uterus. The higher temperatures from 
110° to 115° C. were to be preferred. The shortest possible 
duration with the highest temperature was best, especially 
till experience was gained in its use. 65. Both pro- 
cedures might replace or supplement curettage, and 
they were indispensable when the curette failed. 6. The 
method acted as a specific against uterine bæœmorrhages 
from whatever cause, and it gave good and rapid results 
in all forms of endometritis, metritis, and sub-involution. 
7. Obliteration or atrophy of the uterus could be obtained to 
take tbe place of extirpation by applying it for a longer 
period. 8. When atmokausis fails or produces only a 
transitory effect the contractile elements of the uterus have 
been qui‘e lost. 9. It was the best palliative in inoperable 
intra-uterine cancer. 10. It produced excellent results in 
the early stage of sepsis following abortion or labour. It 
could also be used for preliminary disinfection of the uterus 
before total extirpation and abdominal operations. 11. Sub- 
mucous myomata and malignant neoplasms must be excluded 
from the treatment 12. It was absolutely necessary that 
the adnexa should be quite free from disease. Professor 
Simpson had, he said, employed this vaporisation in 14 cases; 
tbe application was continued in some cases for 45 seconds, 
in others for 60 seconds, and in one for 90 seconds. All of 
the patients in these cares were under chloroform at the 
time, but only one patient complained of any suffering 
after it. The cases were all those of endometritis with 
menorrhagia or metrorrhagia. Out of 14 cases 11 were 
cured and the rest improved. Against atmokausis was 
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the possible production of a stenosis or atresia of the 
cervix, and to prevent this the catheter could, as Duhrssen 

d, be covered with a piece of indiarubber tubing. 
The germicidal power claimed. for the operation must be 
doubted, if not discarded, in view of the experiments of 
Flatau who found it took a minute before the temperature 
rose from 75° to 80° O., and that the available heat after 60 
seconds was only from 75° to 85° C. The best results were 
obtained where the anterior walls were firm with good power 
of muscular contraction. The only disastrous accident 
recorded occurred in a case of soft-walled uterus where the 
fundus was perforated by means of the zestocauter. Pincus 
advised that the operation should be performed without 
chloroform, as when the steam has produced too deep effects 
on the mucosa painful contractions occur in the muscular 
wall. He applied it in ambulants, but advised rest in bed 
for three or four days after its application. Professor 
Simpson had had no untoward effects even though in some 
of the cases there were traces of old-standing salpingo- 
ovaritis. Professor Sneguiveff had also employed steam for 
the arrest of hæmorrhage in surgical practice—as from the 

of the liver—with satisfactory results. Bleeding 
wounds treated in this way healed by first intention. His 
instrument case was provided with a tube for the application 
of steam for this purpose. 

Dr. J. W. BALLANTYNE contributed Clinical Notes on a 
case of Vulvar Hæmatoma in Labour. On being called to 
the patient he found that in about 50 minutes the 
vulvar swelling bad attained the size of a foetal head. 
The patient was a primipara, aged 20 years. Her 

cy had progressed normally and there was no 
pendulous abdomen, and no varicose veins in the labia 
had been noticed by the student in charge. The first 
stage of labour had passed satisfactorily, but with 
fhe onset of the second the patient began to complain of 
me 7 ae in the left side of the genitals and the vulvar 
ing speedily formed. It was very tense, the skin 
appearing as if it would burst, and no pulsation was felt in 
it though there was an obscure sense of fluctuation. The 
fetal head was at the pelvic inlet and in the left occipito- 
anterior position, well flexed, and no contraction of the brim 
could be detected. Forceps were with difficulty applied and 
the head was brought down to the perineum. As the head was 
distending and passing over the perineum the vulvar tumour 
bulged into the fenestra of one of the blades and ruptured 
with an almost clean-cut tear. A buge mass of blood-clot was 
expelled along witb some fluid blood and serum. The child was 
quickly delivered and was not abnormally large nor was the 
head preternaturally well ossified. After the expulsion of 
the clot from the left labium, some swelling still remained 
due to infiltration of its tissues with blood. Bleeding soon 
ceased, and after careful washing with antiseptic solution 
the edges of the wound were brought together by four or 
five sutures. Owing to the thickened condition of the 
labium the centre of the wound could not be closed and it 
was packed with iodoform gauze. The wound healed well 
and the labium returned to its normal size. In the treat- 
ment of this condition forceps were applied, as it was hoped 
to deliver the child without rupturing the swelling, but it 
would have been better to have incised the hematoma before 
the application of the forceps, as the cut could then have 
been made at a point of election and with more prospect of 
a better union. The etiology of the hematoma was obscure. 
Traumatism, twin-labour, large fœtus, excessive ossification 
of the fœtal head, and unusual varicosity of the labial veins 
were absent in this case. There was a small amount of 
albumin in the urine which disappeared in a few days after 
labour. This may have been a predisposing cause. Ferret in 
examining a specimen of this condition found a sliding or 
displacement of the layers of tissues in the pelvis, and that 
hzmorrhage had occurred into the space thus produced. 

An adjourned discussion took place on Dr. F. W. M. 
HAULTAIN'S paper on Pathological Amenorrhcca from 
other than Constitutional Causes read at the previous 
meeting. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE IN 
IRELAND. 


SECTION OF OBSTETRICS. 


Ovarian Tumour without Uterine Attachment. Sarcoma of 
Both Ovaries.—Porro’s Operation. 


A MEETING of this section was held on April 20th, Dr. 


A. V. MACAN, the President, being in the chair. 


Dr. FLYNN exhibited a specimen of Ovarian Tumour 
witbout any Uterine Attachment at the time of operation.— 
Dr. W. J. SMYLY said that be had an opportunity of seeing 
the case. It was one of the most interesting he had seen for 
a long time because of the impossibility of making a 
diagnosis. What struck him as most peculiar was that the 
tumour was in the upper part of the abdomen and there was 
a clear, resopant space immediately over the pubes. He 
agreed with Dr. Flynn’s view as to the cause of the con- 
dition—viz., that the tumour was pushed up into the left 
hypochondrium and formed adhesions there, and as the 
uterus afterwards descended into the pelvis there was a 
drag on the pedicle causing atrophy and complete separation 
from the tumour. There could hardly have been twisting 
of the pedicle because it would have given rise to violent 
symptoms. 

Dr. KIDD read short notes on a case of Round-Celled 
Sarcoma of both Ovaries, illustrated by specimens. After 
reviewing the literature of the subject he drew attention to 
the extreme rarity of these tumours, having failed to find 
any account of a similar tumour being brought before that 
section, and also failing to find any authentic record amongst 
the Proceedings of the older Obstetrical Society or amongst 
the Transactions of the old Pathological Society. The 
patient was 39 years of age and was much wasted, the 
wasting extending over 12 months she said, although she 
only noticed the enlargement of the abdomen. When the 
left ovary was being removed there was quite alarming 
bæmorrhage from the pedicle owing to its being cut through 
by the ligature. The tissues were infiltrated with disease, 
although there was no naked-eye extension to the uterus. 
Finally, after great difficulty, the pedicle was secured. 
The difficulty of dealing with the right ovary was. not so great. 
The peritoneum and pelvic glands were found to be infil- 
trated with the disease. The abdominal wall througb which 
the incision was made was not a quarter of an inch thick, 
and no sign of muscle could be detected owing to emaciation 
and probably separation of the recti. She recovered well 
enough to be able to sit up for a day or two, but gradually 
sank from extension of the disease in the abdominal cavity 
and in a large gland at the base of the neck on the left side. 
The ovaries were of the following dimensions: Left ovary : 
length, 8 inches; breadth, 44 inches; and thickness, 
34 inches. Right ovary: length, 74 inches; breadth, 
34 inches. ; and thickness, 3 inches.—Dr. SmyLy, Dr. COLE- 
BAKER, and the PRESIDENT discussed the case. 

Dr. COLE-BAKER read a paper on Porro’s Operation (extra- 
peritoneal) for Ruptured Uterus complicated by Myoma 
and five and a half months Pregnancy. He first saw the 
patient on August 6th, 1899. Her age was 38 years. 
She had been married two years. She had had an 
abortion (about the third month) in February, 1898. 
She was then pregnant (for the second time) from 
five and a half to six months. She had been taken ill 
with vomiting and (?) ‘‘cramps” four days previously. Her 
pulse and temperature were normal. Dr. Cole-Baker found 
the fundus reaching to the umbilicus and labour pains 
existing, and per vaginam he found the true pelvis tightly 
filled with a tense elastic tumour. At first no cervix or 
external os could be felt, but on more careful examination 
the latter (the posterior lip only of which could be reached 
with much difficulty) was discovered about two inches above 
the upper border of the symphysis pubis. He came to the 
conclusion that be had to deal witb a case of retroverted and 
«incarcerated ” gravid uterus (posterior sacculation), with 
labour pains present, and that prompt action was necessary or 
rupture of the uterus must ensue sooner or later. The patient 
was then admitted to the Coombe Lying-in Hospital. Under 
anesthesia palpation now gave the impression that the tumour 
was a uterus bicornis, the right cornu being somewhat the 
larger and harder of the two. On August 10th Dr. Cole-Baker 
came to the conclusion that the so-called right cornu was a 
myoma which had become damaged in the pelvis or during 
its replacement and that the extreme tenderness was due to 
localised peritonitis. Dr. W. J. Smyly concurred in this 
opinion. Her temperature, when he saw ber, was 103:4° F. 
and her pulse was 108. The pain was much increased. On the 
evening of August 11th, without any warning or labour pains, 
the patient was delivered of a male fœtus, aged about five and 
a balf months, with the membranes intact. There was no 
hemorrhage. On August 13th she looked thoroughly septic. 
Her temperature at 9 A.M. was 100°8°, and her pulse was 104. 
She was drowsy and dull, but when roused said she ‘ felt 
splendid and had no pain at all.” There was scarcely any 
tenderness, even when pressure was exerted, over the 
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abdomen—in fact, she was in the condition of euphoria, the 
most dangerous of all conditions in such cases. At4P.M. 
her temperature was 105°, her pulse could not be counted, 
and she was, in fact, moribund. With Dr. Kidd’s assistance 
Dr. Cole-Baker performed an abdominal hysterectomy 
by Porro's extra-peritoneal method. The appendages 
were removed with the uterus. By 8 PM. (i. e., 
in three and a half hours) the temperature had 
fallen to 97:4° and the pulse to 90. Convalescence was 
complete in 26 days; the sutures were removed on the ninth 
day and the stump separated on the twelfth day. The 
patient was seen by Dr. Cole-Baker on Jan. 4th, 1900. The 
cicatrix was perfect and much diminished in length and 
breadth. The patient was fat and said she never felt better. 
There was no vesical trouble whatever—in fact, micturition 
was not nearly as frequent as before the operation. The 
tumour after removal revealed a condition of things that 
certainly had not been suspected. The diagnosis of a myoma 
was correct, no doubt; but it was found that this myoma 
(which was of about the size of a fœtal head at term) had 
caused a rupture of the uterus at the fundus between the two 
orifices of the Fallopian tubes, and that the myoma was sitting 
in the uterine wall much as an egg does in an egg-cup. 
There had been no hemorrhage whatever into the abdominal 
cavity, and there was only some congestion of the blood- 
vessels on the surface of the portion of the myoma that pro- 
truded through the rent in the uterus. Dr. Cole-Baker 
said that it had been objected that the operation he per- 
formed was not Porro’s on the ground that the patient was 
not ‘‘gravid” at the time. However, it was performed by 
Porro’s method and the uterus was a puerperal one.-—Dr. 
KIppD, Dr. SMYLY, and the PRESIDENT discussed the case. 


BRITISH. GYNECOLOGICAL SociETy.—A meeting 
of this society was held on May 10th, Dr. W. J. Smyly, 
the President, being in the chair.—Dr. Herbert Snow 
read the notes of Two Cases of Recto-vaginal Excision 
for Cancer.—Dr. J. Macpherson Lawrie read a paper 
on the Indications for the Removal of the Uterine 
Appendages. After pointing out that the former practice 
of extirpating ovaries and tubes upon the slightest 
provocation had given place to a reaction in favour of 
extreme conservatism, he expressed his belief that the 
tendency was a healthy one but had gone too far. He 
offered a contribution to the question based on an experience 
of 43 cases in which the appendages had been removed for 
various causes during the last four years. The full notes of 
all the cases had already been given in two papers read 
before the British Medical Association in 1897 and 1898. 
He treated of the following indications for the removal of 
the appendages : (1) non-suppurative salpingitis ; (2) chronic 
ovaritis ; (3) small cystic ovaries ; (4) pyosalpinx ; (5) sup- 
purating ovarian cysts; (6) uterine fibro-myoma; and (7) 
tubal pregnancy. The first three conditions were often found 
associated, as were also the fourth and fifth; this gave four 
groups of cases in which he bad operated as follows: (1) for 
salpingitis, ovaritis, and cystic ovaries, 32 cases; (2) for 
pyosalpinx and suppurating ovarian cysts, six cases; (3) for 
uterine fibro-myoma, three cases; and (4) for tubal 
pregnancy, two cases. There was only one death 
among the 43 cases, and this was in the first group, 
in the case of a patient who was very enfeebled, 
the operation having been delayed too long. In 
the first group of cases the principal symptoms were 
great pains of several years’ duration, dysmenorrhea and 
dyspareunia, profuse and constant leucorrhcea, sterility, 
pallor, emaciation, and general ill-health incapacitating the 
patient from attending to her employment or household 
duties. He had always tried palliative measures for a longer 
or shorter time, but had never found them efficacious. 
Several arguments had been used against operating on these 
cases. Some said that these patients were hysterical amd 
that no operation would cure them ; others considered that 
time was all that was necessary to effect a cure ; some argued 
that the condition was not one that destroyed life and that 
therefore no operation was warranted ; and, lastly, it was urged 
that the ovaries and tubes in these cases were not unhealthy 
and therefore ought not to be removed under any circum- 
stances. All these arguments were reviewed in detail and 
their fallacies exposed. Conservative methods of surgery 
had been recommended in these cases, but Dr. Lawrie 
contended that in most cases nothing short of removal of 
the offending organs was of any avail. In the second group 
the point at issue was not as to the propriety of operating 


but as to the best method. He shared the view of some 
surgeons that some cases were best approached by the 
vaginal route, but contended that in the majority of 
cases the abdominal route answered best in dealing with 
pyosalpinx. With regard to the third group he believed 
that in spite of the progress of hysterectomy there were still 
cases in which fibro-myoma was best treated by the removal 
of the appendages. Such cases fell into two classes: firstly, 
cases in which the tumour was small and the appendages 
were unhealthy; and secondly, cases in which the patient was 
in a very enfeebled condition through profuse bxmorrhage. 
The latter indication had been dwelt upon in a recent paper 
by Mr. Furneaux Jordan. If a second operation were 
required later this was better than to do a more brilliant 
operation in the first instance and lose the patient. He did 
not enter upon the question of neurosis as an indication for 
operation because he did not consider it to be such. It was 
the practically unanimous experience of a large body of 
operators in former years that the operation was not only 
ineffectual for the cure of neurosis, but actually harmful.— 
The discussion on the paper was postponed to the next 
meeting. Various specimens were exhibited by Dr. William 
Walter, Dr. Frederick Edge, Dr. F. W. Ramsay, and Dr. 
Herbert Snow. 


SOCIETY oF AN#STHETISTS.—A meeting of this 
society was held on May 4th, Dr. J. F. W. Silk, the 
President, being in the chair.—Mr. Carter Braine read notes 
of three cases of Failure of Respiration under Anzsthesia. 
In the first case, a male, aged 59 years, was operated upon 
for very extensive malignant disease of the tongue and 
mouth. Chloroform was given throughout and the patient 
struggled violently during the induction of anesthesia, but 
subsequently he became quiet. The breathing ceased very 
suddenly before the operation was commenced. Owing to 
the fixation of the tongue it could not be drawn forward. 
Compression of the chest and hyper-extension of the neck 
produced practically no results, and tracheotomy had to be 
resorted to. The patient recovered, but the operation was 
abandoned on account of the extent of the disease. In all 
probability tke cessation of respiration was due to wdema 
of the larynx. The second case was that of a male, aged 
65 years, who showed marked senile changes—e.g., tortuous 
arteries and arcus senilis. He was anesthetised with nitrous 
oxide and ether. While the colour and pulse remained good 
the respirations gradually faded away but were re-established 
by artificial respiration. This failure of respiration occurred 
in the same way every now and then during the course 
of the operation which lasted over an hour. In the 
third case, a male, aged 45 years, thick-set, stout, and 
flabby-looking, was operated on for the radical cure of 
a hydrocele. Nitrous oxide and ether were administered 
from a small Clover’s inhaler, the patient struggling 
and becoming blue during the induction. The lividity 
gradually increased, the mouth became tightly closed, and 
breathing ceased. After much difficulty owing to the clenched 
teeth the mouth was opened and rhythmic tongue traction 
was employed, and the patient recovered. — Dr. Dudley 
Buxton thought that in the first case it would have been 
better if the surgeon had performed tracheotomy earlier. 
He had met with cases similar to the second and he thought 
that in these cases the condition was sometimes preliminary 
to vomiting. Rhythmically jerking the jaw forward and up- 
ward improved the respirations. Cases of spasmodic closure of 
the jaws were difficult to deal with, but he did not think 
that laryngotomy was often called for under these circum- 
stances.—The President suggested that the anæsthet ist 
should urge the performance of tracheotomy preliminary to 
the operation in cases such as the first of those mentioned by 
Mr. Carter Braine. He did not think that spasmodic closure of 
the jaw called for such a severe measure as laryngotomy.— 
Mr. R. W. Lloyd, Mr. G. Kastes, Mr. H. C. Crouch, and Dr. 
E. A. Starling also discussed the cases, and Mr. Carter 
Braine replied.— At the annual meeting, held subsequently, 
the following officers of the society were elected for the 
ensuing year :—President: Dr. J. F. W. Silk. Vice-Pre- 
sident: Mr. F. Woodhouse Braine. Treasurer: Mr. George 
Eastes. Members of Council: Dr. E. H. Grant Morris and 
Mr. W. G. Copestake (Derby). Secretaries : Dr. R. J. Probyn- 
Williams and Dr. Harold Low. Auditors: Mrs. F. M. 
Dickinson Berry, M.D., and Dr. F. W. Cock. 


/ESCULAPIAN Society oF Lonpon.—A meeting 
of this society was held on May 18th, Mr. A. W. Galloway, 
the President, being in the chair.—Dr. Alexander Morison 
read a paper on the Use of Mercury in the Treatment of 
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Cardiac Failure due to Arterio-Sclerosis. He founded the 
paper on the case of a man, aged 67 years, whose legs were 
swollen, as was the abdomen up to the waist, who was 
sleeping badly, who was cyanosed, orthopneic, passing but 
little urine and that albuminous, and whose heart-beats were 
much more frequent than the pulse at the wrist. After three 
weeks’ treatment by another physician with hypnotics, one 
grain of calomel daily, light diet, rest in bed, strophanthus, 
and later digitalis, his condition was worse than at first. 
Then Dr. Morison put the patient on pulvis digitalis, pulvis 
æillæ, pilula hydrargyri, and extractum hyoscyami, of each 

one grain three times a day, with brandy one ounce thrice 
daily and a full hospital diet. The result was that in 
three weeks he was as well as he previously was ill. Dr. 
Morison discussed the effect of mercury, expressing a view 
that the resulting good was partly due to a direct vaso- 
dilatation and tly to an increased elimination of 
metabolic products.— Mr. E. Campbell Hearne showed a 
man, aged 21 years, who had a congenital and increasingly 
marked central depression of the Jower end of the sternum 
not due to external pressure and whose heart was displaced 
somewhat to the left. 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL Society oF Lonpon.—At the 
last meeting of this society certain changes were made in 
the composition of the council. Dr. Franklin Parsons, the 
outgoing President, will be replaced in that office by 
Dr. Patrick Manson, C.M.G., while Dr. Bruce Low becomes 
foreign secretary for South America, Dr. Armand Ruffer 
foreign secretary for Egypt and the Red Sea, Dr. W.J. R. 
Simpson foreign secretary for India, and Dr. A. Shadwell 
foreign secretary for Portugal. The society is about to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation by a 
commemoration dinner which will be held on July 13th, and 
it is expected that on this occasion there will be a large 
attendance not only of members but of many distinguished 
epidemiologists who will be the guests of the society. 


Debietos und ¥atices of Books. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
Vol. LXIL., Whichcord—Williams. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1900. Pp. 476. Price 15s. 

THE most important historical personages in this volume 
are no doubt two of the kings—viz., William I. in the eleventh 
century and William III. in the seventeenth century. Art is 
represented by Sir David Wilkie (1785-1841); mechanical 
engineering by Sir Joseph Whitworth (1803-1837); natural 
history by Gilbert White (1720-1793) ; and philanthropy by 
William Wilberforce (1759-1833), whose three sons (Robert 
Isaac, Henry William, and Samuel), belonging partly to the 
Anglican and partly to the. Roman communion, were very 
prominent in the theological controversies of the period. 

The medical biographies are 20 in number, including those 
of one president of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, one president of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and one president of the Royal College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh. Of the whole number only six were born 
during the present century. Daniel Whistler was born in 
Essex in 1619, stadied medicine at the University of 
Leyden, and graduated there as M. D. in 1645. His inaugural 
dissertation at Leyden was the first printed book on rickets ; 
it was reprinted in 1684. Whistler’s thesis contained no 
original observations and took nothing from the originality of 
Glisson’s elaborate “Tractatus de Rachitide” published in 
1650. Whistler proposed the name ‘ paedossplanchnosteo- 
caces ” for the disease, but no subsequent writer has used 
the word. He was incorporated M.D. at Oxford in 1647, 
was elected Professor of Geometry at Gresham College in 
1648, and was at the same time Linacre reader at Oxford. 
He was elected Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London in 1649, delivered the Harveian oration in 1659, 
was 12 times censor, registrar from 1674 to 1682, treasurer 

in 1682, and president of the College in 1683. His house 


was in the College in Warwick-lane. He was negligent as 
registrar and as president of the College he took little care of 
its property. He died in 1684. Robert Whytt was born in 
Edinburgh in 1714, studied medicine in Edinburgh and 
London and on the continent, and took the degree of M.D. 
at Rheims in 1736. In 1737 the degree of M.D. was con- 
ferred on him by the University of St. Andrews, in 1738 he 
was elected Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh, and in 1763 he became President of the College, 
an office which he retained till his death in 1766. In 1761 
he was made first physician to the King in Scotland. 
He was the author of several medical works, from 
which translations were made into French and German. 
He was great-grandfather of George John Whyte-Melville 
(1821-1878), sportsman, novelist, and poet. Anthony 
White, a native of the county of Durham, where 
he was born in 1782, was apprenticed to Sir Anthony 
Carlisle, and was admitted M.R.C.S. Eng. in 1803. In 1831 
he delivered the Hunterian oration, and he became vice-pre- 
sident in 1832 and again in 1840, serving the office of pre- 
sident in 1834 and 1842. He graduated as M.B. at Cam- 
bridge University in 1804, joined the surgical staff of the 
Westminster Hospital in 1806, and also filled the office of 
surgeon to the Royal Society of Musicians. He died in 1849. 
He was the first to excise the head of the femur for disease of 
the hip-joint, a proceeding then considered to be so heroic 
that Sir Anthony Carlisle and Sir William Blizard threatened 
to report him to the College of Surgeons. He performed the 
operation with complete success and sent the patient to call 
upon his opponents. Sir William Wilde was born in the 
county of Roscommon in 1815, received his medical educa- 
tion in Dublin, and obtained his diploma as a surgeon in 
1837. He subsequently spent three years in studying 
otology and ophthalmology in London, Berlin, and Vienna, 
and, settling in Dublin in 1841, he practised in these 
specialties. He applied the first thousand pounds he earned 
at his profession to founding St. Mark’s Ophthalmic 
Hospital in Dublin: His works, Epidemic Ophthalmia ” 
(1851) and ‘Aural Surgery” (1853), obtained for 
him in 1853 the appointment of surgeon-oculist-in- 
ordinary to the Queen in Ireland—a post which was 
specially created in his honour. He wrote several books on 
other branches of medicine and anatomy, founded and 
edited the Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science, and 
produced some important works on Irish antiquities and 
topography. He wrote in three volumes a descriptive 
„Catalogue of the Contents of the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy ”—the first volume appearing in 1858—which 
is described as ‘‘a monumental work of archæological erudi- 
tion and insight.” He was knighted in 1864 and died in 
1876. Tobias Whitaker was born probably in 1600 or 1601, 
and practised physic first in Norwich and then in London. 
In 1638 he brought out a book in praise of wine, which 
he regarded as a universal remedy against disease. In 1660 
he was appointed physician-in-ordinary to the household of 
Charles II. witha salary of £50 a year. He died in 1666. 
Charles White, only son of Thomas White, a medical man, 
was born in Manchester in 1728, and studied medicine in, 
London and Edinburgh. Returning to Manchester, he joined 
his father, and in 1752 was instrumental, along with Joseph 
Bancroft, merchant, in founding the Manchester Infirmary, 
to which he was afterwards surgeon for 38 years. He was 
admitted M.R.C.S. Eng. and F.R.S. on the same day in 
1762. In 1781 he took an active part in the foundation of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society and was one 
of its first vice-presidents. In conjunction with his son and 
witb the assistance of Edward and Richard Hall he founded 
in 1790 the Manchester Lying-in Hospital, now St. Mary’s 
Hospital, and was consulting surgeon there for 21 years. 
White was the first to introduce what is known as con- 
servative’ surgery.“ In 1768 he removed the head of the 
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humerus for caries; in 1769 he first proposed excision 
of the hip, and was one of the first to perform excision 
of the shoulder-joint. He was also the first to describe 
accurately white leg” in lying-in women. He died in 
1813. Francis Buchanan White White was born at 
Perth in 1842, studied medicine in Edinburgh University 
and graduated there as M.D. in 1864. Being inde- 
pendent of his profession he devoted himself entirely 
to the study of plants and animals, his contributions 
to the ntomologist' as Weekly Intelligencer beginning as early 
as 1857. In 1867 he joined in founding the Perthshire 
Society of Natural Science of which he was president for 
many years and his communications to which were 100 in 
number. He also contributed articles to many journals and 
collections of reports and wrote two separate treatist s, 
one on the lepidoptera of Perthshire and the other on the 
flora of the same county. He died in 1894. James White- 
head was born at Oldham in 1812 and attended the Marsden- 
street School of Medicine in Manchester; he took the 
diploma of L.8.A. in 1834 and that of M.R.C.S. Eng. 
in 1835; in 1845 he was admitted F. R. C. S. Eng. after 
examination; he graduated as M.D. St. And. in 1850 
and became M.R C.P. Lond. in 1859. In 1838 he began 
to practise in Manchester, and in 1842 he was appointed 
demonstrator of anatomy at the Marsden-street School of 
Medicine. Jn 1856 he founded, jointly with Dr. Schoepf 
Merei, the Clinical Hospital and Dispensary for Children 
which became subsequently the Manchester Clinical Hospital 
for Women and Children. He was lecturer on obstetrics 
at the Royal School of Medicine, and for 15 years he acted 
as surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital for Women and Children. 
He died in 1885. John Wigan, son of the rector of 
Kensington, London, was born in January, 1695-6, entered 
at Oxford University in 1714, and graduated in Arts in 
March 1720-1. In 1726 he became principal of New Inn Hall, 
Oxford, and about the same time was appointed secretary 
to the Earl of Arran, the chancellor of the university. He 
graduated as M.D. in 1727 and was admitted F. R. C. P. Lond. 
in 1732, when he resigned his office at New Inn Hall, settled 
in London, and was elected physician to Westminster Hos- 
pital in 1733. As early as 1718 Wigan published a trans- 
lation of a treatise upon the cure of fevers from the original 
of Longinus. His great work was a splendid folio edition of 
Aretzus, issued from the Clarendon Press in 1723. When 
Boerhaave published his edition of the same author in 
1735 he acknowledged himself indebted to Wigan’s 
work, and Dr. Francis Adams of Banchory, Aberdeen- 
shire, spoke highly of it in his edition of Aretzus 
in Greek and English, published by the Sydenham 
Society in 1856. Wigan died in Jamaica in 1739. 
Robert Wight was born in East Lothian in 1796, studied 
medicine at Edinburgh University, and graduated there as 
M.D. in 1818. In 1819 he entered the East India Company's 
Medical Service as an assistant surgeon, and from 1826 to 
1828 was naturalist at Madras. He retired from the Com- 
pany’s service in 1853 and dicd near Reading in 1872. 
Between 1831 and 1853 he published several important 
works on Indian botany, some of them with the assistance 
` of George Walker-Arnott, who was subsequently professor of 
botany in the University of Glasgow. James John Garth 
Wilkinson, a native of London, where he was born in 1812, 
took the diplomas of M. R. C. S. Eng. and L.S.A. in 1834, and 
practised homceopathy at rooms in Wimpole-street. He was 
a voluminous writer, chiefly on the doctrines of Swedenborg, 
and in opposition to vaccination. He died in 1899. Robert 
Willan was born in Yorkshire in 1757, studied medicine at 
Edinburgh University and graduated there as M.D. in 1720. 
Having settled in London, he was appointed physician to 
the Public Dispensary on its establishment in the early part 
of 1783, a position which he resigned in 1803. The work by 
which he is best known is The Description and Treatment 


of Cutaneous Diseases.” It was published in parts, the last 

of which appeared in 1808. He died in Madeira in 1812. 

Charles James Blasius Williams waa born in Wiltshire 

in 1805, studied medicine in the University of Edinburgh, 

and graduated there as M.D. in 1824. In 1835 he was 

elected F. R. S.; in 1839 be became professor of medicine 
to University College and physician to University College 

Hospital, in 1840 he was admitted F. R. C. P. Lond., and 

soon after his admission he endeavoured to alter the con- 
stitution of the Royal College of Physicians of London. 

He took part in 1841 in founding the Consumption Hospital 
at Brompton. When the Pathological Society was formed 
in 1846 he was elected its first president. He was the 
author of several published works and in 1874 was appointed 
physician extraordinary to the Queen. In 1875 he gave up 
practice and retired to Cannes, where he died in 1889. Before 
leaving London he made an attempt to alter the constitution 
of the Royal Society. Richard D'Alton Williams was born in 
Dublin in 1822 and began to write verses at an early age. In 
1843 he commenced the study of medicine at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, Dublin, joined the Young Ireland movement, pub- 
lished ballads and war songs in various newspapers, and was 
tried for treason felony but acquitted. He obtained bis 
medical diploma in 1849 and soon afterwards went to the 
United States of America, where he died in 1862. Robert 
Williams was born in London about 1787, graduated as M.D. 
at Cambridge University in 1816, was elected assistant 
pbysician to St. Thomas’s Hospital in the same year and 
physician in 1817, an office which he retained till his death 
in 1845. He discovered the curative power of iodide of 
potassium in syphilis and introduced bromide of potassium 
into English practice, though he did not employ it in the 
treatment of epilepsy. 


Diseases of Children: a Manual for Students and Practi- 
tioners. By GEORGE M. TUTTLE, M.D., attending 
Physician to St. Luke’s Hospital, cc. Series edited by 
BERN B. GALLAUDET, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy 
and Instructor in Surgery, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University, New York. Illustrated 
with five plates in colours and monochrome. London: 
Henry Kimpton. 1900. Pp. 386. Price 7s 6d. 

THE author states in his preface that in preparing this 
manual for publication he has had especially in view the 
requirements of the beginner in the study of pediatrics. He 
has endeavoured to cover the subject fully yet in a concise 
form, dealing more largely with the physiology of infancy 
and with artificial feeding than with the pathological states 
found in childhood.” The normal development of the infant is 
well described, but the consideration of the ‘‘ diseases of the 
new-born infant is much too brief. Students or practitioners 
who have studied larger works may find sufficient material to 
refresh their memories, but we doubt whether a student 
knowing nothing about diseases of children would be much 
benefited by a perusal of these pages.. For instance, the whole 
subject of ‘‘ spina bifida is disposed of in 18 lines, five of 
these being occupied with the definition.“ 

On the other hand, the subject of ‘‘ feeding of infants” is 
discussed at great length, out of proportion to the space 
devoted to other matters, and is more suited for an elaborate 
treatise on diseases of children” than for an elementary 
text-book. We doubt whether any practitioner would care 
to devote the necessary time to a study of ‘' Coit’s decimal 
method.“ 

Some of the best sections of the book are those on 
Diseases of the Intestines. The acute affections are well 
described and some useful hints are given as to treatment. 
Many of the sections in the chapter on Diseases of the 
Nervous System are also interesting. 

A good deal of information is also contained in the 
cbapter on Infectious Diseases and especial stress is laid on 
the treatment of the various affections. 
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Practice of Medicine: a Manual for Students and Prac- 
titioners. By GEORGE E. MALSBURT. M.D., Assistant 
to the Ohair of Practice, Medical College of Ohio, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Series edited by BERN B. 
GALLAUDET, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy and 
Instructor in 8 „ College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University, New York. Illustrated with 
45 engravings. London: Henry Kimpton. 1900. Pp. 400. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

WE are not advocates for condensed manuals of scientific 
subjects. A student of medicine should endeavour 
to obtain as thorough a knowledge of his pro- 
fession as possible and should, therefore, study the 
best text-books available. Dr. Malsbury, however, in 
his preface makes no suggestion that this manual should 
take the place of larger works. He states that as medical 
progress is so rapid in our day the manuals have special 
value, in that they may be published in the shortest possible 
time, and thus place before the reader the more recent 
advances in medicine. Moreover, a brief epitome presents 
the subject to the busy practitioner and student in a form 
more readily accessible than is possible in a lengthy 
treatise.” If such be the intention of the writer we have 
nothing to say against it. A student may refresh his know- 
ledge by skimming the book through immediately before an 
examination, but we are quite sure he would fail to satisfy 
the English examining boards if he trusted to this ‘‘manual” 
only. A practitioner also might find it useful for reference. 
The descriptions of the symptoms of the various diseases are 
clear and concise and the remarks on treatment are also 
good, but consideration of pathology is conspicuous by its 
absence. ‘The book is essentially written from a clinical 
point of view. The author is rather behind the times in 
placing croupous pneumonia amongst diseases of the lungs 
instead of amongst infections, although in speaking 
of the etiology he states that the ‘‘infectious agent is the 
micrococcus pneumonis crouposz (Sternberg) or the bacillus 
of Friedlander.” On the other hand, acute articular 
rheumatism, chronic articular rheumatism, gonorrhœal 
rheumatism, and muscular rheumatism are all placed under 
the heading of infections, a classification which is not 


universally recognised. 


LD’ Année Chirurgicale: Revue Enoyclopédique de Chirurgie 
Générale et Spéciale. (The Surgical Year: an Encyclo- 
pedio Review of General and Special Surgery.) Publiée 
par le Docteur A. DEPAGE, Agrégé à |’ Université Libre 
de Bruxelles, Chirurgien des Hôpitaux de Bruxelles. 
Premiére Année, 1 Bruxelles: Lamertin. 1899. 
Pp. 1970. Price 30 francs. 

AMONG the many annual résumés of the progress of the 
medical sciences there is none which is more thorough than 
the volume before us. It deals only with surgery, and this 
is its first appearance. Its chief competitor in this branch 
of medical science is a German year book, the third issue of 
which we reviewed a Yew weeks ago. Every paper dealing 
with any department of surgery and appearing in the year 
1898 is in this volume to be found classified and in most 
cases a précis of the article is added. The amount of 
work involved must have been enormous and the able 
editor, Dr. Depage, has been assisted by 58 contributors, 
and especially by Dr. A. Dekeyser and Dr. L. Dekeyser 
who have acted as sub-editors. The book commences with 
the history of surgery. Then follows an account of the 
treatises on general surgery. The chief statistics published 
during the year are next given, but statistics relating to 
any special portion of the body are with the surgery 
of that region. Radiography, general therapeutics, and 
anesthesia follow, and then the various surgical diseases are 
taken in order. First come those affections to which all tissues 
are liable and then follows the surgery of special organs. An 
idea of the method pursued will be best given by an example 


of one organ. For instance, commencing at page 1218 we 
have a list of the titles of 37 papers and works dealing with 
the spleen published in 1898. Of these there are 12 from 
French sources, seven from German, seven from Russian, 
five from English or American, five from Italian, and 
one from Spanish. Of nearly everyone of these an 
abstract is given, and these abstracts are classified, so 
that we find first the 10 summaries relating to con- 
genital malformations and to injuries. In the next 
section appear seven extracts dealing with inflammatory 
affections, parasites, and new growths of the spleen, and 
lastly we have, in the third section, 17 abstracts relating to 
the operative surgery of the spleen and the statistics. Three 
small papers are only mentioned and not abstracted. In 
some cases the précis occupies a whole page or even more, 
while in others it fills only a line. Striking variations 
in the type employed draw attention to the subjects dealt 
with and the authors quoted. It will be seen that such an 
aid is invaluable for any author who has to write a 
paper on any surgical subject, or even for a surgeon 
who wishes to know what advances have recently been 
made in any department of surgery. Here the surgeon 
will find an account of the latest methods of per- 
forming any operation, with the statistics relating 
thereto; should he require even fuller particulars than 
are given here he can turn at once in any good medical 
library to the original papers, though this can be but rarely 
necessary. We have had occasion to refer to this volume 
many times recently and we bear willing testimony to the 
value of its help and the general accuracy of its extracts and 
references. The library of every medical school should con- 
tain this useful volume. An index of names is provided, and 
the only improvement we can suggest is that there should be 
an index of subjects. It is difficult to think that such a 
colossal undertaking as this can prove remmerative to its 
editors and publishers, but we sincerely hope that the 
results will be sufficiently favourable to justify them in 
continuing the issue of this valuable work. 


The Student's Handbook of the Practice of Medicine. By 
H. AUBREY HusBAND, M.B., C.M. Edin., &c., formerly 
lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health in 
the Extra-Academical School, Edinburgh. Fifth edition. 
Illustrated. Edinburgh: E. and 8. Livingstone. 1900. 
Pp. 783. Price 103. 6d. 

THIS handbook is designed for the use of students and 
junior practitioners,” and as the fifth edition has been called 
for we may fairly assume that the efforts of the author have 
been appreciated. Chief stress has been laid on the clinical 
aspects of disease and on treatment. The symptoms of the 
various diseases are clearly described and the whole work 
has been brought thoroughly up to date. The diagnostic 
tables which are found scattered throughout the book 
will be found very useful for reference and contain a 
large amount of information in a small space. The 
headings of the sections and sub-sections are also well 
devised. The English synonyms of each disease are 
given, and also the Latin, French, and German terms 
correspondingly used. A long list of prescriptions is given 
at the end of the book, written in full, together with the 
conditions in which they may be employed. This may be 
useful to junior practitioners. The work terminates with a 
„glossary giving the meaning of a large number of medical 
terms. 


JOURNALS. 


The Veterinary Journal for May consists mainly of papers 
which have been read recently before various veterinary 
medical associations. These include one by Professor W. 
Pritchard on Sutures, saat by Mr. W. Hunting on 
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Shoulder Lameness in Horses, and a third by Professor 
Stockman on the Method of Infection in Black Quarter. The 
last-named contains many interesting facts and an account of 
several original experiments made to test the vitality of the 
organism which is known to cause the disease. Abstracts 
are made from the lectures of Professor Rose Bradford on 
‘ Rabies” and the address on Heredity in Disease” by 
Professor D. J. Hamilton. Original articles are poorly 
represented. 

The Veterinarian.—The Veterinarian for May commences 
with an account by Professor Mettam of an interesting 
post-mortem specimen of a mare’s heart with large 
oauliflower-like vegetations upon the valves. The mischief 
had been diagnosed during life, but of course no treat- 
ment other than complete rest could be prescribed. Photo- 
graphs are given of an interesting cyclopean monster, 
the head of which was dissected and carefully described. 
The papers on Soundness by Mr. Wallis Hoare and on 
Louping- ill, by Mr. E. G. Wheler are continued, the latter 
being concluded by a summary of measures suggested for 
prevention. The proceedings of the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons and scientific jottings occupy 
the remainder of the number. 


Analptical Records 


THE LANCET LABORATORY. 


CHINA TBA. 


(THE EPICUREAN TEA Co. AGENTS: MCINTYRE AND Co., 9, Mincine- 
LaNk, LONDON, E.C.) 


WE believe this to be, as stated, a pure China tea, judging 
from the results of our analysis. On infusion it yields a 
minimum amdunt of those astringent principles which are 
undoubtedly responsible for the ill-effects produced by 
powerful Indian teas. The infusion of China teas on 
cooling yields, as a rule, no deposit, whereas a similar 
infusion of Indian tea yields a heavy deposit, consisting 
largely of tannin with some caffeine. This fact affords a 
simple means of discriminating between powerful and 
delicate teas. The sample under examination yielded an 
excellent tea of delicate character and quite free from the 
so-called pungent qualities of the heavier teas. It is well 
known that China tea is much more suitable for the invalid 
than is India tea. Indeed, much of the harm arising from the 
taking of copious and strong draughts of tea would be avoided 
by the use of lighter tea, which, moreover, contains just the 
same proportion of the stimulating principle, caffeine, as do 
the heavier teas. The results of analysis were quite normal, 
The moisture amounted to 12°24 per cent., the mineral 
matter to 5°75 per cent., and the alkalinity of the ash was 
found to be equivalent to 1:56 per cent. reckoned as potash. 
This last result is a useful factor in demonstrating whether 
exhausted leaves are present. This tea is worthy of 


recommendation. 
DRUMALBAN WHISKY. 


(FINDLATER, MACKIE, Topp, anp Co., Lox Dox-BRDOR, LONDON, S. I.) 

This spirit gave normal results of analysis on examination 
which were as follows: alcohol, by weight 40:30 per cent., by 
volume 47°67 per cent., equal to proof spirit 83-54 per cent.; 
extractives, 0°17 per cent.; mineral matter, nil ; and acidity 
reckoned as acetic acid, 0:027 per cent. A feature worthy of 
remark in this analysis is the comparatively small amount of 
extractive matters, though judging from the mellow cha- 
racter of the spirit it has evidently been matured In wood 
of course this means the extraction of a certain amount of 
resinous bodies. It possesses the character and taste of a 
pure Highland whisky but is somewhat sweet, which, 
however, is not due to saccharine matters but to peculiar 


ethylic products formed during maturation. There is no 
suggestion of the presence of objectionable alcohols of the 
„higher series.” 
NAO FOOD PREPARATIONS. 
(THE Nao Foop COMPANY, 2, GREAT GEORGE-STREET, LoNDON, 8.W.) 
We have received a number of food preparations from this 
company which are of distinct merit. For the purposes of 


‘analysis we have taken the ‘‘Nao Oup” as a type. This 


may be called a liquid beef preparation. Its proximate 
analysis was as follows: moisture, 63°85 per cent.; mineral 
salts, 11°18 per cent.; and organic matter, 24-97 per cent. The 
organic matter contained 5:27 parts of insoluble matter con- 
sisting chiefly of the albuminous clots which occur in 
ordinary beef-tea, some fat, and a little husk of some added 
flavouring substance, proteids 18:37 per cent., and non- 
nitrogenous matters 3:17 per cent. The liquid contained a 
small quantity of unaltered albumin but no syntonin. 
Bromine precipjtated proteoses to the extent of 1:18 per 
cent. The preparation yields a pleagant beef-cup which is at 
the same time nourishing, stimulating, and appetising. 
From the dietetic point of view it is important to note, too, 
that some amount of fat is also retained in the preparation. 
The same manufacturers prepare the following articles in 
portable form: albuminoid thick soup, clear dinner soup, 
beef rations, chicken essence, beef essence, mutton essence, 
and albumin and marrow paste. The last is a powerful and 
nutritious food, while the rest give evidence of a knowledge 
of the requirements of preparations of this kind in which 
are retained the nourishing as well as stimulating elements 
of the original meats. 


Heo Inbentions. 


NEW FORM OF VAGINAL DOUCHE TUBE. 


In the appliance depicted in the accompanying illustra- 
tion the flushing current is altogether from above downwards 
and the tube is adjustable to the length of the vagina, while 
the walls of the latter are kept apart by stout unrustable 
wires surrounding the central tube so as to make the fiushing 


more complete. The perforations at the top of the tube 
through which the fluid is forced are so placed that 
they cannot possibly come into contact with the vaginal 
walls, which of course would prevent exit of the fluid. 


The apparatus accordingly differs considerably from any 
other vaginal douche tube extant. The receptacle for waste 
has an inflatable indiarubber edge which should make it 
comfortable to the patient and prevent any wetting of the 
bed or person. The fluid collecting in the receptacle (which 
is held in close proximity to the vulva) finds exit through an 
indiarubber tube attached, the end of which can be dropp 
into any convenient vessel. The appliance can be used with 
any indiarubber vaginal syringe as well.as douche, and will 
be found on trial to commend itself more especially to 
obstetricians and gynæcologiste. The makers are Messrs. 
Coxeter and Son, London. å 
ALEXANDER DUKE, F. R. C. P. Irel , 


Ex Assistant Master to the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin. 
Cheltenham, 
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THE conduct of vessels at sea as well as the present 
system of railway travelling is controlled and directed 
during the day either by well-understood rules of the road, 
as in the case of a vessel, or by the exhibition of signals, 
as on railways. A ship is not easily overlooked ; its move- 
ments are obvious enough by day and collisions are on 
the whole rare; and the same may be said of railway 
traffic, for the accidents are certainly not numerous when 
the enormous number of trains running is considered. It 
is only when a proper look-out is not kept that an accident 
occurs and then blame falls on the watch or on the driver. 
No one would dream of putting a man who was unable to 
eee ten yards before him in charge of an express or of a fast 
steamer. At night both vessels and trains are guided by 
coloured lights, and the rapid recognition and quick 
discrimination of such lights are essential to determine 
whether the ship shall be steered to the right or 
left or whether the engine-driver may proceed at full 
speed, or slow down,” or stop. A failure to discriminate 
the lights leads in both instances to disaster. 

As so much depends upon the appreciation of colour it 
might be supposed that every care would be taken by those 
in authority that the vision of men placed in charge of 
vessels should be perfect, that their appreciation of colour 
should be the same as that of the usual run of man- 
kind, and that they at least should not belong to the 
small minority who perceive no difference except one of 
shade or tone between red and green. As red both at 
sea and on land is the danger signal it follows that 
if the responsible person in charge be unable to reco- 
gnise red the danger signal is to him valueless, 
and if he mistakes it for green the lives of many 
may be sacrificed. With the knowledge that a con- 
fusion between red and green might easily lead to 
destruction whilst a clear perception of the difference 
meant safety would anyone trust himself on a ship 
with a colour-blind man at the helm? Yet our 
readers will be surprised to learn from an article on 
this subject written by Dr. EDRIDGE-GREEN and published 
in another column of our present issue that not a single 
medical man, far less a trained ophthalmic surgeon, 
is employed in the examinations conducted by the 
Board of Trade to determine the presence of colour- 
blindness in the candidates; that such tests as are 
commonly applied are uncertain and misleading; that 
men who have been pronounced defective have actually 
been passed on appeal; and that so inadequate and imperfect 
are these tests that men who have been rejected can be 
shown to possess good perception of colour. Such con- 
fusion, such errors, constitute some of the unsatisfactory 


results of the present practice. The small percentage of 


men rejected by the Board of Trade for defective 
colour vision is itself remarkable. During the last 
12 years it has ranged between 0°67- and 1:39 per 
cent., and Dr. EDRIDGE-GREEN remarks that, incredible 
as it may appear, shipowners are able to, and really 
do, employ colour-blind officers who have been rejected 
by the Board of Trade and who may have been discharged’ 
by other companies. Dr. EDRIDGE-GREEN takes excep- 
tion to the Holmgren method of testing colour-vision, 
which, as every one knows, consists in directing the 
candidate to select wools from a large number to matcha 
particular specimen given to him by the examiner, maintain- 
ing that in addition to this the examinee should be required 
to name the several colours, on the ground that in selecting 
the wools he may be guided by tone as well as by colour, 
and may be therefore unduly rejected, whilst if he points 
to a red light and calls it green he is either colour-blind 
or dangerously ignorant of colour. A source of danger to 
which little attention has been hitherto given is also 
dwelt upon by Dr. EDRIDGE-GREEN—viz., the occurrence 
of a central scotoma, or blind spot, of limited extent. It is 
manifest that a person whose retinæ are insensitive owing to 
choroiditis attacking the fovea centralis and its immediate 
vicinity may be very well able to distinguish and name the 
colour of a considerable mass of any coloured object that 
may be placed before him because it affects the peripheral 
portions of the retina, and yet may wholly fail to see the 
small beam of light that proceeds from a ship’s lantern or a 
signal-post’s bull’s-eye. 

The time has surely come when the Board of Trade should 
institute a properly conducted examination by an expert 
who might hold a series of inspections at each of our seaport 
towns and should have authority to call before him all 
sailors of whatever class, from the captain to the able- 
bodied seaman, and subject them to definite tests. There 
are many men who, whilst they can readily discriminate 
a piece of green from a piece of red glass—that is, 
can recognise and name correctly two saturated colours— 
yet are unable to distinguish a piece of wool of a light 
green from one of a pink colour. Such men are par- 
tially colour-blind and are, if anything, more dangerous 
than those who are colour-blind for the saturated 
colours. The latter as a rule know their defect and pro- 
ceed accordingly, relying on someone else for information. 
At any rate, the futility of the present mode of examination 
is sufficiently shown by the statement made by Dr. EDRIDG E- 
GREEN that he examined a man who was so colour-blind 
that he could not see a red light at all and yet he 
passed the Holmgren wool test with ease. The tests 
proposed by Dr. EDRIDGE-GREEN, whose paper will be read 
with interest, seem to possess considerable advantages over 
the wool test, since being made with a lantern and with 
coloured slides they approximate much more closely the 
conditions under which the importance and value of colour- 
vision are ordinarily observed. 


— ES 


As regards the increase of nervous diseases in the more 
restricted sense Professor ERB of Heidelberg, one of the 
most eminent neurologists of the day, has recently 
called attention in a lecture published in the Revue 
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Scientifique to some of the more important etiological 
factors concerned in the production of the neuroses. 
He dwells upon the increase of the causes of nervous 
irritation and depression, the greater anxiety, hurry, 
and mental toil of life, the overtasking at school, the 
increasing amount of irksome study men have to go through 
in order to enter the learned professions, the more exciting 
nature of their amusements, the more stimulating character 
of their diet, and the restlessness introduced into their lives 
through the facilities of travel and intercommunication. 
The causes being thus increased the effects are bound to 
follow. It may be said that the strains and stresses 
incidental to the above-mentioned causes fall most severely 
upon the lower and middle classes. The increase of 
competition and of struggles among aspiring persons of a 
lower class to rise to a higher, the wars of labour versus 
capitalism, the anxieties of disputes and strikes, and 
the formation of big hydra-headed companies which 
swallow or crush up smaller men and businesses, are 
all part of the social conditions which make life harder 
and less agreeable to many. At the same time com- 
pensating influences have been at work in many respects. 
Housing, warming, and ventilation are better, the 
standards of bodily comfort are raised, the progress of 
hygiene has diminished the ravages of communicable 
diseases, and drainage and sanitation are improved. To 
estimate the net result a balance has to be struck, and if 
the balance persists on the wrong side of the account then 
Professor Ers’s contention is right that the causes of 
insanity and nervous affections tend as a whole to increase. 
The seriousness of the lunacy problem is, as a matter 
of fact, getting more evident year by year, and two 
recent papers published respectively by Dr. W. W. IRELAND! 
and Mr. W. J. CORBBET, M. P., call for special notice 
in this connexion. Dr. IRELAND addressed a number 
of questions to a number of medical men as to whether 
an increase had been observed in the relative frequency 
of diseases of the nervous system, whether new forms 
had come into prominence, and whether any change of 
type had been observed in such diseases. As was to be 
expected experiences and impressions varied as recorded in 
the replies received. Amongst those who gave a categorical 
reply that nervous diseases were on the increase were Sir 
FREDERIC BATEMAN of Norwich, Dr. EDDISON of Leeds, Dr. 
JAMES GOUDHART of London, and Dr. ERNEST REYNOLDS of 
Manchester. Dr. JULIUS ALTHAUS considered the increase 
to be decided among the functional and trophic cerebro- 
spinal diseases. Of the organic nerve affections due 
to syphilis he stated that they had in his experience 
decidedly diminished during the last 20 years, and that it 
was difficult to say that actually new forms had sprung up 
in our time, except perhaps the neuroses due to influenza. 
Dr. A. R. URQUHART of Perth, Dr. C. H. HUGHES of 
St. Louis, U.S.A., and Dr. OSLER of Baltimore were of 
opinion that nervous diseases were much increasing. Dr. 
BTROM BRAMWELL was inclined to think that there had been 
an increase in some of the functional neuroses, and he had 
definitely formed the opinion that disseminated sclerosis had 
during the past few years become commoner, and that this 
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was attributable to the fact that in many cases this sclerosis 
followed from, or had its starting-point in, influenza. Dr. 
STRACHAN laid much stress upon the evil effects of over- 
tasking children at school, a subject to which he had given 
much attention. On the other hand, Dr. G. W. BALFOUR 
of Edinburgh, Dr. D. W. FINLAY of Aberdeen, and Dr. H. 
BARNES of Carlisle had noticed no increase of neuroses, 
and Dr. D. J. LEECH of Manchester inclined to the same 
statement. An interesting note was recorded by Dr. 
HALLIDAY DOUGLAS, for many years physician to the General 
Post Office in Edinburgh, who saw many cases of nervous 
derangements and failures of health amongst the employés, 
especially those who did their work under high pressure. 
The female clerks often required leave of absence from illness.” 
From a table compiled by Dr. S. A. K. STRAHAN of Berry 
Wood Asylum in his work, Suicide and Insanity (London, 
1893), it appears that the death-rate in England and Wales in 
the 25 years between 1866 and 1890 had increased for 
nervous diseases by 10:2 per cent., for diabetes by 10:3 per 
cent., for renal disease by 63°4 per cent., and for cardiac 
disease by 65°9 per cent. From the extensive statistical 
returns which he discusses, Dr. IRELAND concludes ‘‘ that 
the graver forms of diseases of the nervous system have 
increased in Great Britain as they are said to have done in 
France and Germany during the last 45 years.” In Boot- 
land there seems to have been a pause in the increase from 
1885 to 1897 which remains unexplained. 

Regarding the increase of insanity generally in England 
Dr. IRELAND does not limit himself to a dry and bare 
statistical enumeration. His statement that idiocy and 
imbecility have largely increased in Sweden and in Norway, 
although he is assured that drunkenness has much 
diminished in those two countries owing to the working 
of the Gothenburg system, is a weighty fact in favour 
of the belief of the increase of cerebral diseases. The 
steady and progressive increase of the number of the 
insane throughout Europe has now begun to attract 
public attention and physicians such as KocH, KOLLMANN, 
LUNIER, and KRAEPELIN, who have devoted great care to 
the statistics, have after making every allowance come to 
the conclusion that there has been a real increase in the 
absolute number of the insane. In quite recent years this 
increase in the number of official lunatics” has become 
remarkable and has opened many eyes, and Sir JAMES 
CRICHTON BROWNE has been one of the most explicit 
exponents of the view that such increase was a real one. 
In dealing with the official statistics of the United 
Kingdom both Dr. IRELAND and Mr. CORBET are on 
common and incontrovertible ground. The lunacy problem 
is growing more serious year by year and the demands 
made on society for public lunacy treatment and care are 
increasing enormously as time goes on. The following 
remarks by Dr. KRAEPELIN in his Lehrbuch fiir Psy- 
chiatrie (1899) are weighty and should be pondered over. 
„The regular census returns with us indicate with 
certainty a rapid increase of the insane which far over- 
tops the general increase of the population. The rise is. 
partly accounted for by the greater care of the numeration 
and the better knowledge of insanity, nevertheless it is un- 
doubted that we have actually to reckon with a very consider- 
able increase of insanity. This is proved not only by the 
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alarming increase in the number of the insane, but also by the 
simultaneous rise of the frequency of suicides and the 
contrast presented by the town and rural populations.” 


— — — 


AN article which lately appeared in the Londoner on the 
metropolitan water-supply deserves notice. It is of interest 
chiefly because the writer, Mr. WHITMORE, has repre- 
sented Chelsea in Parliament for many years and has 
also been a prominent member of the London Oounty 
Council. In either capacity he has been brought face to 
face with the London water question. Mr. WHITMORE, 
referring to the report on the London water-supply which 
has lately been made by Lord LLANDAFF's Commission, 
says that this document is now more favourably thought of 
than it was when it was first issued, and he urges the 
Government to carry out the recommendations which it 
contains without delay. Mr. WHITMORE does not, however, 
state that the recommendations made by Lord LLANDAFF'S 
Commission are on many points diametrically opposed to the 
advice which he tendered in the evidence which he gave 
to that Commission. It may, therefore, be not without 
interest at the present time to recall the substance of some 
of the evidence which he gave—evidence founded, it must 
be remembered, on many years’ experience. 

At the sixteenth and seventeenth sittings of the Com- 
mission, which were held on March 2lst and 28th, 1898, 
Mr. WHITMORE pointed out that he had been a member 
of the London County Council for three years and that he 
had given his particular attention to the question of the 
London water-supply. One of the conclusions at which he 
had arrived was that the London County Council was not a fit 
body to undertake the duties of a water authority for London. 
With this opinion, as readers of THE LANCET know, the report 
of Lord LLANDAF¥F’S Commission entirely agrees and the 
technical evidence given by engineers has conclusively shown 
that severance of the water undertakings between London and 
the surrounding authorities on the lines suggested by the 
London County Council would have been a most expensive, 
a most inconvenient, and indeed an absurd arrangement. 
Mr. WHITMORS in his evidence went on to say that if 
purchase of the companies’ undertakings were carried out 
it would follow that the London County Council must 
necessarily either nominally or virtually becbme the water 
authority. He referred to a Government Bill (commonly 
called Lord JAMEs’s Water Bill), in which an attempt had 
been made to create a Water Board for the County of 
London and the area within the jurisdiction of the county 
councils which make up the area of Water London — that 
is to say, the districts at present supplied partially or entirely 
by the London water companies (and including the whole of 
their authorised areas of supply). The Government thought 
it necessary to give a preponderating voting power to the 
London Oounty Council, and it would, Mr. WHITMORE 
argued, be necessary that such a preponderating voice 
should be given to London if a Water Board were formed. 
The Bill encountered so much opposition from the county 
councils whose districts surrounded London that the Govern- 
ment found it necessary to dropit. Now, in the Water Board 
proposed by Lord LLANDAFF’S Commission no such pre- 
ponderating voice is suggested for London. Mr. WHITMORE 


thought the demand for ‘‘control” of the water-supply was 
really a `‘ sentimental” one, and the ‘‘ sentiment would not 
be satisfied unless the London County Council became the 
controlling body. It was, he urged, unwise to increase the 
number of governing bodies in London by forming a new 
board. There were already too many boards. But the public 
“ sentiment” of London would not be satisfied by a 
secondarily elected body. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works had died with ‘‘ universal satisfaction.” The Thames 
Conservancy was not a popular body, the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board was always being abused. Both these bodies 
were elected by secondary and not by direct methods. Now 
if a new Water Board were called into being and another 
directly elected body were formed the result would not 
be satisfactory, for there was at the present time 
great difficulty in getting people to vote at the 
elections of the bodies already existing and another 
new body was not wanted. If, on the other hand, a paid 
nominated body were appointed it would not satisfy the 
“sentimental” feeling which existed that such a monopoly as 
the water-supply should be controlled by a popularly elected 
authority. Another and a very important point Mr. 
WHITMORE urged, was that the financial difficulties of 
purchase could not be lightly faced. An amalgamation of the 
water companies would doubtless be a good thing, but the 
grievances which existed had been very much exaggerated. 
The President of the Local Government Board might 
„ benevolently conduct negotiations with the chairmen of 
the water companies with a view to forcing an amalgama- 
tion. Lord LLANDAFF very pertinently asked in what 
manner the negotiations could be benevolently conducted 
and what “ birch-rod” the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board should have up his sleeve. In answer to this 
Mr. WHITMORE suggested that the high functionary might 
threaten legislation and that the legislation might have 
reference to control, but he professed that for his own part 
he did not understand what was meant by control. An 
amalgamation of the companies, however, was much to be 
desired and a general water-rate should be fixed for the 
whole of London. The companies might voluntarily 
reduce their charges to the lowest rate now charged and 
they might be led to do this from a fear of oppressive con- 
trol or of confiscatory purchase. 

It is evident that Mr. WHITMORE has largely modified his 
views between the date at which he gave evidence before 
Lord LLANDAFF's Commission and the present time. Which 
view is correct? The recommendations of Lord LLANDAFE'S 
Commission are not very fully given by Mr. WHITMORE in 
his recent article with a reference to which we commenced, 
and he gives no adequate account of the recommendations 
made with regard to control of the water-supply, yet 
the Report advises that new measures of control should 
be instituted, whether the companies are bought by a 
newly constituted board or the undertakings continue 
in the hands of the companies. The recommendations 
with regard to control are of the greatest value, and in the 
case of each particular recommendation there is good reason 
for it. Mr. WHITMORE naturally looks upon the water ques- 
tion from the point of view of the Londoner, and in his 
double capacity of county councillor and Member of 
Parliament. As a county councillor he would like to 
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satisfy any sentiment which he thinks it possible 
there may be in favour of the management of the water- 
supply by a public authority instead of a private com- 
pany. Asa metropolitan Member of Parliament he must be 
anxious to be quit of the whole subject. So long as the 
water-supply is in the hands of water companies any failure 
of supply in a particular district leads to the abuse of the 
Parliamentary representative by his constituents. It does 
not, of course, follow that severe frost would not cause a 
congelation of water in the pipes even if they were in 
the hands of a popularly elected Water Board, but in 
that case it is not the Member of Parliament who will 
be abused; on the contrary, he will be able to abuse 
the Water Board ; and doubtless all metropolitan Members 
would be extremely glad if in the future they could be 
held free from worry in case of any deficiencies in supply 
or increase in water rents by piously throwing the blame 
on a body of which they are not members. But quite apart 
from the expediency or otherwise of giving statutory life 
to the model Water Board suggested by Lord LLANDAFF’S 
Commission it is most unlikely that the Government would 
be able to pass such a measure. The County Councils of 
Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, and Hertfordshire are altogether 
opposed to the purchase of the metropolitan water com- 
panies’ undertakings, and should a serious attempt be made 
by the Government to pass a Bill diametrically contrary to 
their wishes and to their interests in this connexion, 
it is at least possible that the effect of the Bill would 
resemble that produced by Lord Choss's celebrated 
measure in the year 1878. 


Annotations. 


Ne quid nimis.” 


THE BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 

THE list of birthday honours this year is, contrary to all 
expectation, a very short one. No medical man receives 
a baronetcy, but four have been made knights—viz., 
Dr. Hector Cameron, the President of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, and the representative 
of that body upon the General Medical Council ; Dr. J. W. 
Moore, the President of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Ireland; Dr. William Bisset Berry, Q C., Speaker of the 
House of Assembly of the Cape of Good Hope; and Dr. 
David Palmer Ross, C.M.G., Surgeon-General of British 
Guiana. Surgeon-General H. 8. Muir, Deputy Director- 
General of the Army Medical Service, upon whom an enormous 
amount of work has lately fallen, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
B. B. Connolly, late of the same service, receive the C.B. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. N. Campbell, I. M. S., and Captain O. H. 
James, I. M. S., receive the Kaisar-i-Hind medal for Public 
Service in India. This exhausts a singularly meagre list of 
honours given to medical men, but the whole roll, as we have 
said, is a very short one. Among other honours which have 
a distinct interest to medical men it may be mentioned that 
Veterinary Colonel Henry Thomson of the Army Veterinary 
Department, and Professor T. E. Thorpe, the Director of the 
Government Laboratories, receive a C.B., and Mr. A. J. R. 
Trendell, assistant secretary to the Science and Art Depart- 
ment of the British Museum, is knighted ; while the peerage 
of Strathcona and Mount Royal, which in recognition of the 
present owner's imperial spirit has been re-granted with 
remainder to his daughter, will now devolve upon the 
children of Mr. Bliss Howard, F. R. O. S. Eng. Mr. John 
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Glover, chairman of the City Liberal Unionist Association, 
who bas been knighted, is brother of Dr. Glover, a Direct 
Representative of the profession on the General Medical 
Council. 


THE LONDON POLYCLINIC. 

THE Whitsun term at the Post-Graduates’ College in 
Chenies-street commenced on May 14th and another six 
weeks’ course of practical instruction in the various. 
departments of medicine and surgery is now fairly 
entered upon. The consultations go on uninterruptedly 
and are, we understand, attracting increasing numbers 
both of patients and members. Invitations are issued 
for an afternoon conversazione for to-day (Saturday, 
May 26:h), when in addition to music and an interest- 
ing collection of scientific exhibits opportunity will be. 
afforded for inspecting the new museum which is just out of 
the builder’s hands. This is a handsome room and is well 
suited for the reception of the valuable collection which, 
thanks to the generosity of Mr. Hutchinson, will immediately 
be housed within its walls. This conversazione has been. 
specially arranged that the council’s guests may meet Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, the chairman-elect of the 
annual dinner which will take place at the Trocadéro. 
Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus, on Thursday, May 3lst. The 
main purpose of the dinner is, of course, to help the funds, 
for the London Polyclinic, in common with many other 
institutions which look for public support, is finding the 
financial outlook unpromising this year on account of the 
numerous demands on benevolence entailed by the war. 


FALSE MEDICAL CERTIFICATES. 


A RECENT prosecution at Leeds has decided an important 
point in connexion with the issue of medical Certificates of 
the cause of death under the provisions of the Births and 
Deaths Registration Act of 1874. It appears that on the 
death of an infant, 14 days after it had been seen at the 
Leeds Public Dispensary, the mother applied at that institu- 
tion for a medical certificate, which was filled up by a 
medical practitioner acting as locum-tenent for the medical 
officer of the institution, who had previously seen the 
child, but who was temporarily absent from Leeds. 
The locum-tenent used for the purpose of this certificate 
one of several blank forms signed by the medical officer 
apd apparently left for use during his absence. 
When this partnership certificate” was produced to the 
registrar he ascertained from the mother of the 
infant that the certifying practitioner had‘ not seen the 
infant for 14 days and therefore reported the case to the 
coroner, who decided to hold an inquest, at which all the 
facts of the case were fully disclosed, including a statement 
by the dispensary authorities that it was a usual practice, 
when a medical oflicer intended to be absent, for him 
to leave forms signed in blank for uße during his absence. 
On the case being reported to the Registrar-General he 
instructed the Leeds superintendent registrar to prosecute 
both the medical practitioners concerned in this case for 
contravening Section 40 of the Births and Deaths Registra- 
tion Act in making and giving a false certificate of the cause 
of death of the infant referred to. The certificate was false 
because it purported to be the certificate of one practitioner, 
whereas the practitioner whose signature it bore had not really 
certified the cause of death. At the adjourned hearing of 
the case on May 15th before the Leeds stipendiary 
magistrate the counsel for the defence advised his clients to 
plead guilty, pointing out, however, that in the course they 
adopted they were only conforming to the usual custom 
when a house surgeon was temporarily absent from the 
dispensary. The prosecuting solicitor, while pressing for a 
decision in the public interest of correct death certifica- 
tion, disclaimed any desire on the part of the Registrar- 
General for heavy penalties. The stipendiary magistrate 
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pointed out that the defendants had no improper motives 
in making or giving this false certificate, but considered that 
the case had very properly been brought before the court, 
especially as the practice of signing certificates in blank 
had been admitted, and also expressed the opinion that the 
Registrar-General deserved the thanks of the public for 
instituting the prosecution. Having regard to all the facts 
af the case the magistrate decided to fine the practitioner 
who signed the blank certificate £2, and the practitioner 
who filled in the cause of death without having seen the 
infant £1, ‘‘the amount of the penalties being payable as 
the costs of the prosecution.” The grave danger from many 
points of view of signing blank forms for medical certificates 
under any circumstances whatever induces us to subscribe to 
the stipendiary’s views, though we are sure that the medical 
men acted in perfect good faith. 


NEW HILL STATIONS FOR INDIA. 


In his extremely interesting, but unhappily posthumons, 
work, Eighteen Years in the Khyber, ! Sir Robert Warburton 
mentions several elevated sites in the vicinity of the 
celebrated pass which in his opinion could with advantage 
be made use of as hill stations. The first of these, which is 
known locally as Tor Sappar, is situated due north of Landi 
Kotal, 32 miles to the westward of Peshawar, at an altitude 
ranging between 5300 and 5600 feet above the level of the 
sea, and is tersely described by the author as A natural 
hill-fortress, capable of holding 1500 soldiers (Europeans).“ 
The rainfall is insignificant, being limited to five or six 
showers,” so the plateau is ‘‘free from the three to 
three and a half months of incessant mist, fog, rain, 
thunder, and lightning, which are the normal charac- 
teristics of the Himalaya hill stations from the middle 
of June to the end of September.” This freedom 
from dampness must be a very great boon, as anyone who 
has experienced the discomfort of a rainy season at the 
Himalayan sanatoria will admit, and since, owing to the 
prevailing breezes which in one direction blow over the 
Canbul river and in another across the moist delta of the 
Doaba, the place enjoys an almost complete immunity from 
the hot dry winds that elsewhere are so trying its meteoro- 
logical advantages should suffice to attract visitors from 
India who are in search of a moderate temperature under an 
unclouded sky. Being well acquainted with the principal 
Indian health resorts Colonel Warburton was in a position to 
judge, and has recorded his deliberate opinion that in spite 
of its slight inferiority in the matter of altitude, Tor Sappar 
as regards Climate is far superior to Murree, Dalhousie, Simla, 
Mussoorie, or Landour. ‘‘ Lying far away from Mohmands 
and Afridis, there was no reason,” he adds, ‘‘why we 
should not have made a hill station of this spot, which is 
inestimably superior to Cherat in every way—in climate, in 
extent, in its superior water-supply, and in its safety from 
lurking thieves. And, what was more to the point ...... the 
place had no owner.” The next elevated site eulogised by 
Colonel Warburton is the Dabrai hill, which is distant about 
a day’s journey from Tor Sappar. Here 2000 Europeans 
could be well and safely located for the summer months” ; 
and close by, in the neighbourhood of Lwara Miana, there 


are several places capable in the aggregate of accommodating 


«2000 Europeans or even more with abundance of 
water.” The Khyber district, as a rule, is very bare and 
barren owing to the lack of water, or rather to the lack 
of means for storing and regulating the supply. The 
precious fluid does exist, but for most part it is 
allowed to run to waste without any attempt to 
retain it in tanks or to direct its course. That 
it is not the soil which is blamable for the scarcity 
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of vegetation is evident from the following description 
of a halting-place near Dabrai: What a change as we 
penetrated the gorge for some distance! The hillsides 
were perfectly green with grass and very large trees imported 
from Hindustan, for they did not belong to the Khyber 
Range, abounded, showing that once upon a time some 
resident of these hills had made a good garden in this 
sheltered locality. And what was of even greater interest a 
splendid spring giving 100,000 gallons of water daily gushed 
out of the mountain side.” When Colonel Warburton left 
Peshawar for England in May, 1897, the horizon of Khyber 
politics was unclouded and bright.” Then came the 
‘*Khyber Débdcle”; but although ‘‘ready and most 
anxious to resume his post the Warden of the Khyber” 
was not recalled until it was too late. The concluding 
sentences of an unsigned introductory notice to this 
remarkable book convey a moral as sad as it is pathetic: 
„The bard work of the Tirah campaign which followed, 
the exposure and fatigue, coupled with unceasing attacks of 
dysentery, may be said to have undermined his bodily 
strength and finally to have caused his death—but the loss 
of the Khyber after his faithful guardianship of so many 
years preyed most heavily upon his mind. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that it broke his heart.” In a letter to a friend 
written shortly before his death Colonel Warburton said: 
„My mind is very heavy over this hideous disaster, which 
I feel could have been staved off even up to the day of 
mischief. It makes me quite sad to think how easily the 
labour of years—of a lifetime—can be ruined and destroyed 
in a few days.“ 


ASSURED PENSIONS FOR ASYLUM WORKERS. 


IN a recent leading article we referred to an unfortunate 
omission in the Lunacy Bill for 1900, this Bill containing no 
provision relating to the superannuation of the officials, 
attendants, and servants of lunatic asylums. Under the Act 
of 1890 county councils are empowered to grant pensions, 
but the exercise of this power is not obligatory and hence, 
while some authorities have behaved liberally and justly, 
others have adopted a different course and thus an element 
of uncertainty attaches to the service which must sooner 
or later tend to exclude from it those whose ability 
and industry will ensure for them better treatment 
in other paths of life. This is not only unfair to 
the officers but is unfair to the insane. Those who 
are best able to judge of the absolute necessity of securing 
good service in the asylums have not failed to express their 
opinion of the importance of providing an adequate and 
certain superannuation allowance for all officials. We have 
now received an Open Letter to Members of Parliament and 
Others,” signed by A Medical Officer,“ in which the case of 
asylum officials in respect to pensions is fairly stated and 
which urges the need for the Government to deal with the 
subject by legislation. With this letter is a memorandum 
prepared by the executive committee of the Asylum Workers’ 
Association which comprises upwards of 3000 persons. 
The nature of the duties performed by those in attendance 
on the insane is properly discussed and it is pointed 
out that the wear and tear and the strain of life in an 
asylum make the provision of pensions very necessary to 
those engaged in this arduous work and that after 50 years 
of age men and women become gradually unfitted for these 
duties. The Bill of 1898 proposed to provide a remedy for 
the uncertainty attaching to the administration of the 
superannuation section of the Act of 1890 by making the 
granting of pensions obligatory. The Bill of the present 
year, owing apparently to the opposition of county councils, 
does not contain this provision and hence the uncertainty as 
to their future, which is so trying to oflicers in a public 
service, will continue. We hope that it is not too late for the 
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temperature towards evenings and three years ago with- 


Government to remedy this defect in the present Bill. 
is precisely a subject in which a Government might properly 
insist upon having its own way. The word Government” 
is, however, unfortunately coming to have a meaning very 
different from that of former times. Not many years ago 
the Government used to govern; now, with an enormous 
majority—in fact, without any organised opposition in 
Parliament—it hesitates to enforce its wil. We would 
gladly see this matter dealt with firmly, for it is imperative 
that the service which takes charge of the insane should be 
well maintained. 


LES MAITRES DE L’HYGIENE. 


DR. VALLIN, the editor of the Revue d'Hygiène et de 
Police Sanitaire, is at the present time performing a useful 
work in the pages of that journal by publishing month by 
month a biographical sketch of the leading epidemiologists 
of the day. The series commenced in February with a 
notice of Professor Koch and was followed in March by an 
article devoted to Professor Pettenkoffer, while the April 
number contains an interesting account of Mr. William 
Henry Power, F.R.S., the recently appointed Medical Officer 
of the Local Government Board. This last-named contribu- 
tion bears testimony to the far-reaching effect of Mr. Power's 
researches, of many of which it treats in detail, and it is 
evident that Dr. Vallin has acquired a very correct estimate 
of the subject of his notice. All these biographical notices 
convey to the reader a good idea of the work with which the 
names of the authors have been and will be associated, and 
it is useful to have these summaries during the lifetime of 
the workers themselves rather than to wait for the informa- 
ion until their obituaries appear. 


TIC DOULOUREUX AND ITS TREATMENT BY 
RESECTION OF THE AFFECTED NERVES. 


Professor W. W. Keen and Professor William G. Spiller of 
Philadelphia report in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association, April 28th, 1900, cases of resection of the fifth 
nerve with an account of the microscopic examination of the 
portions of the nerves removed, thus throwing an interesting 
light on the pathology of trigeminal neuralgia and tic 
douloureux. The following two out of the three cases may 
be regarded as typical for what they teach. Case 1.—A 
married woman, aged 53 years, of healthy condition, the 
mother of 11 children, six of whom were living and well, 
had suffered in October, 1894, from tingling sensations and 
pain felt at first at the internal angle of the right eye and 
subsequently spreading to and involving the entire right 
face and the anterior part of the scalp. She had to sit up as 
lying down increased the pain very much. In 1895 
and 1896 she improved and had scarcely any pain after 
this till on Feb. 4th, 1898, it suddenly recommenced 
and had persisted since. Along with the pain there 
were spasmodic twitchings of the muscles about the 
right eye and on the face, which continued as long 
as the pain lasted. On March 3rd, 1898, Dr. Keen 
removed the supra-orbital and infra-orbital nerves, the latter 
by the orbital route, the nerve being divided towards the 
apex of the orbit. She improved after the operation and was 
free from pain for 11 months after. She then had a slight 
recurrence of local pain with an attack of influenza, which, 
however, was slight and eventually disappeared. Case 2.— 
A married woman, aged 62 years, who 20 years previously 
had suffered from uterine myoma with serious hzmor- 
rhages and during the last 10 years also from hæmor- 
rhoids, became the subject of a sudden partial palsy of 
the left side 10 or 15 years ago without assignable cause 
and recovered from the same under treatment. For some 
time she suffered from slight febrile elevation of 


out assignable cause she began to have excessive pain 
in the groove between the nose and the right cheek. This 
gradually increased and extended over the whole of the 
cheek, the lower jaw, and the right ear. The pain was 
the characteristic one of tic douloureux and was caused 
by eating, conversation, &c. The patient was at first 
treated with strychnine, th of a grain three times a 
day, and the doses were gradually increased without obtain- 
ing relief, whereas the excitability of the spinal cord 
was augmented and gave rise to discomfort in walking, 
stooping, kc. This medicine was discontinued and resection 
of the infra-orbital nerve was performed on Dec. 3lst, 1898. 
The lower jaw was then trephined and about two inches of 
the inferior dental nerve, including its mental and incisor 
branches, were removed. She made a typical smooth 
recovery and went home on Jan. 13th, 1899, two weeks 
after the operation. Occasionally since then when suffering 
from severe colds she has had mild but transient attacks of 
pain. Microscopical examination of ‘the nerves by Dr. 
Spiller showed degeneration of the medullary sheaths in the 
form of minute balls stained black by osmic acid. Sections 
stained with carmine and Delafield’s hematoxylin showed 
more or less round-celled infiltration around the small blood- 
vessels. Many axis-cylinders appeared swollen and degene- 
rating. Attention is drawn to the curious clinical fact that 
the right facial nerve is more commonly attacked. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. 

THE annual dinner of the Sanitary Institute was held on 
Friday evening, May 11th, His Royal Highness, the Duke 
of Cambridge, President of the Institute, being in the 
chair. The Bishop of London, in proposing the toast of 
„The Army,“ referred to Dr. E. A. Parkes and the service 
he had rendered to army hygiene. Surgeon - General 
Jameson, C.B., Director-General, A.M.S., said that the 
present war had severely tested the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, but that department had proved equal to the strain. 
The St. John Ambulance Association had been of great assist- 
ance and had provided a large number of men. Lord 
Stamford, in replying for the House of Lords, called attention 
to the Cleansing of Persons Act which was working with 
good effect in Marylebone. Mr. T. W. Russell spoke 
of the urgent and important question new before the 
country with regard to the housing of the working classes, 
He believed that it would be one of the most important ques- 
tions upon which the general election would be fought and it 
would claim the careful consideration of the new Parliament. 
The Duke of Cambridge, in proposing the toast of The 
Sanitary Institute,” said that the Council were fully alive to 
the importance of the question of the housing of the working 
classes and had arranged a conference on the subject to be 
held at the end of July. Delegates from the various urban 
sanitary authorities would be invited to attend the con. 
ference and in connexion with it an exhibition of plans 
and models of various forms of dwellings would be 
arranged. He stated that the Institute now numbered 2400 
members and associates and was progressing in all 
departments of its work. Professor Corfield, in reply, 
referred to the new examinations which the Institute had 
established during the year for inspectors of meat and other 
foods and in practical hygiene for school teachers and said 
that the Council were now extending their work by establish- 
ing examinations in Sydney. It had also been decided to hold 
at the beginning of August one or two conferences in Paris. 
Among those present were the Bishop of London, the Ear! of 
Stamford, Rear-Admiral FitzGeorge, Sir Joseph Fayrer, Sir 
Francis Sharp Powell, Sir William Preece, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, M.P Mr. Dickinson (Chairman of the London 
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County Council), the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the President of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
the President of the Incorporated Society of Medical Officers 
of Health, the Master of the Butchers’ Company, Mr. Shirley 
Murphy, Dr. B. A. Whitelegge, the Venerable Archdeacon 
Stevens, and Professor J. Lane Notter. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. O. H. GOLDING-BIRD, one of the surgeons to Guy’s 
Hospital, will be a candidate at the election to be held in 
July for one of the vacant seats on the Council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. Mr. H. H. Clutton, Senior 
Sargeon of St. Thomas’s Hospital, will also seek election on 
the Council. We have already announced the names of Mr. 
J. H. Morgan and Mr. J. Bland-Sutton as candidates. 


THE CASE OF ELIZABETH GIBBONS. 


It has been announced that the Home Secretary has 
ordered the release of Elizabeth Gibbons who in 1884 was 
sentenced to death for the murder of her husband. The 
recurrence of her name in the daily press reminds us that 
in commenting on her trial while she lay under sentence of 
death we wrote of her, The prisoner in this case 
must be respited,” and that, taking a course unusual 
to us, we caused a petition to lie in our office for 
signature praying that the clemency of the Orown might 
be exercised in her behalf. The reason for our doing 
this, as we set out in the article referred to, was that the 
evidence which convicted her was that of the medical 
witnesses who drew conclusions from the number and 
position of the wounds received by the deceased which failed 
entirely to convince us, while we attached weight to evidence 
which seemed to justify the theory of suicide set up by the 
defence. The prisoner and her husband had lived together 
for 37 years when one night he was found dead with four 
dullet- wounds inflicted by a revolver which he always kept 
in his bedroom. No one had been present with him but 
his wife when the fatal shots were fired. Her story 
was that he had fired the shots himself while she 
had tried to prevent him, but the evidence of a surgeon 
practising at Hayes, where the deceased lived, was very 
strongly to the effect that it was impossible that the 
wounds, speaking of them collectively, could have been 
inflicted one after the other by any man upon himself, and 
that one of them, at the back of the shoulder, could not have 
been self-inflicted at all. With regard to this last wound 
it was saggested in cross-examination that it might have 
been caused by the deceased falling on the pistol, which was 
discharged thereby, but the witness and Mr. A. A. Bowlby, 
then medical registrar at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
who corroborated his evidence, would hardly admit that 
there was a possibility of such a wound being so occa- 
sioned. We neither make nor made any protestation of 
the innocence of Elizabeth Gibbons, but we were and are 
of opinion that such evidence as was given by the medical 
men, coupled with no other evidence save what is known 
as circumstantial evidence, was not sufficient to prove 
beyond all shadow of reasonable doubt that she had been 
guilty of the crime, bearing in mind that the crime of 
murder involves a sentence which once executed cannot be 
recalled. It was admitted, we believe, when Gibbons’s sen- 
tence was commuted to one of penal servitude for life, that 
THE LANCET had been the chief agent in saving her from 
the gallows. She entered prison 16 years ago at the age of 
84, she leaves it consequently at the age of 70, and during 
her incarceration a great change has been wrought in the 
procedure at criminal trials. While the agitation for her 
reprieve was proceeding a gentleman named Wetherfield 


1 THE Lanckt, Dec. 27th, 1884, p. 1163. 


pointed out in a letter to the Times? that could the woman 
have been asked by a judge, as she would have been in 
France, how these wounds happened she would either 
have convicted herself or explained the whole thing. 
EA In fairness prisoners ought to give evidence on 
oath, subject to cross-examination.” This they can now 
do. It is a matter of passing comment that among those 
whose opinions were adverse to the recent Act of Parliament 
which enables them to do so was Mr. Justice Hawkins (now 
Lord Brampton) who tried Elizabeth Gibbons; it is a matter 
for congratulation to medical men that the weight of 
responsibility involved in giving evidence in such a case as 
hers is by this Act considerably lightened, as the prisoner 
has now, at any rate, the opportunity of stating as a witness 
that which actually took place and of being cross-examined 
upon his or her story in order to test whether he or she ha 
stated it truly. 


THE ANNUAL CONVERSAZIONE OF THE MEDICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


THE annual conversazione of this society was held on 
May 21st, a reception being held by the President, Dr. F. T. 
Roberts, at 8.30 P. M., when Dr. J. Kingston Fowler delivered 
an oration on Science and Medicine in the Eighteenth 
Century, which was listened to with much attention. 
Sir William Gairdner, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Dr. Fowler, remarked that he had himself been interested 
in the history of medicine in the eighteenth century and 
he had given an address on the subject in 1887. It was 
interesting to compare Cullen and Brown, both of whom had 
systems. Cullen was a very learned and a very practically 
minded man, but his system was replaced by the Brunonian 
system. Brown was a man of very different stamp, not 
refined, not of large practice, not a hospital physician, yet, 
strange to say, he erected a system which overthrew that 
of Cullen. Patting it epigrammatically the eighteenth 
century was a century of revolution, the nineteenth was 
a century of evolution. Music and tobacco assisted the 
members to pass a very pleasant evening. 


MR. H. M. O’HARA AND THE VICTORIAN 
BRANCH OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


OUR correspondent in Australia tells a painful story of 
alleged breach of professional ethics committed by Mr. 
H. M. O’Hara, a Melbourne surgeon. Mr. O’Hara was asked 
by the Council of the Victorian Branch of the British 
Medical Association to explain to what extent, if any, he was 
connected with a company selling a powder and a syringe to 
be used in preventing conception. Mr. O’Hara made an 
explanation which in the opinion of the Council did not 
acquit him of grossly unprofessional conduct and notice 
of motion for his expulsion from the Branch was given. 
The Council arrived at their decision by the necessary three- 
fourths majority, but when their action came up for con- 
firmation at the next ordinary meeting of the Branch 44 
members voted for Mr. O’Hara’s expulsion and 34 against it, 
so that the three-quarters majority of the Branch meeting 
necessary for the ratification of the Council’s view was not 
obtained. The President of the Branch and the Council, 
regarding the act of the Branch in not endorsing their 
decision as tantamount to a vote of want of con- 
fidence, tendered their resignation as members of the 
Branch, and, according to our correspondent, intend to 
send to the headquarters of the Association in England a 
justification of the course which they have pursued. The 
matter, our correspondent suggests, may be re-opened in 
England. Itis one that should be gone into minutely and 
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impartially and to transfer the venue of the investigation 
from Melbourne to London will not be without obvious 
advantages, although to do so may cause additiona! trouble in 
the procuring of evidence. On the one hand, for a medical 
man to be mixed up, however indirectly, in a company 
having for its object the sale of contraceptives consti- 
tutes a breach of professional ethics so complete that 
removal from the roll of the profession rather than 
expulsion from the local branch of the British Medical 
Association should follow upon proof of the misconduct. 
But on the other hand the accusation is so disgusting 
that extraordinary pains should be taken to prove that it is 
well founded and that the accused man has been a wilful 
sinner and not a victim to misrepresentation before any 
punitive measures are taken. Evidently the Council believe 
that they took all possible precautions against error, but 
equally evidently a certain proportion of the Victorian 
Branch of the British Medical Association considered Mr. 
O'Hara to have a defence. For his sake, as well as for the 
cause of that professional good behaviour which the Council 
have desired to champion boldly, the matter should be 
thoroughly threshed out. 


THE NEW CORONER FOR SWANSEA. 


IN consequence of the resignation of the borough coroner, 
Mr. Edward Strick, the Swansea County Council were called 
upon last week to elect his successor. Mr. Strick was a 
solicitor of long standing in South Wales, and every effort 
was made upon the part of his colleagues in the profession 
to secure the office for one of themselves. The medical men 
in the town on their part considered that the position could 
be filled with more advantage to the public by a medical 
practitioner. In the columns of the local press during the 
past few weeks various arguments have appeared from the 
advocates of each party, and resolutions were addressed 
to the council from the Swansea Medical Society and 
from the local Incorporated Law Society. Among the five 
candidates whose applications were received by the council 
were two medical men— Mr. J. A. Rawlings, who has been a 
member of the council for many years, and Mr. John Evans. 
The three solicitors included Mr. Leeder, an alderman of the 
council. The contest appears to have really been between 
this gentleman and Mr. Rawlings and Mr. Evans and an 
examination of the preliminary voting almost points to the 
conclusion that a majority of the members of the council 
were favourable to the appointment of a medical man rather 
than of a solicitor, though in the final voting there were 
19 votes cast for Mr. Leeder and 15 for Mr. Evans. If 
our surmise is correct it seems a pity that one of the medical 
candidates should not have withdrawn by lot or otherwise in 
favour of the other, for there should be no doubt as to the 
desirability of a medical man holding the post of coroner. 


‘TYPHOID SPINE.” 


In the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal Dr. R. W. 
Lovett and Dr. C. F. Withington have recently published a 
case of a rare complication of typhoid fever to which the 
name of ‘‘ typhoid spine” has been given. Only nine cases 
have been recorded, and a difference of opinion exists as to 
the nature of the condition in question. According to some, 
including Osler, it is a neurosis; according to others— 
Gibney and Quincke—it is a spondylitis or perispondylitis. 
The present case is important because it is the only well- 
authenticated one accompanied by deformity and therefore 
the only one in which spinal inflammation is proved to have 
been present. An army surgeon, aged 35 years, who was 
engaged in the Cuban war, became ill on July 17th, 1898. He 
had continued fever for two weeks and intermittent fever for 
two weeks more. He returned home and rapidly gained 
strength. About Sept. 25th he began to notice lameness in 


the lumbar region. On Oct. 6th, after getting very tired, he 
was seized with cramps in the same region, and they became 
so severe that morphia had to be injected. He kept his bed 
for three days, after which he quickly improved and 
began medical practice. He remained well until Nov. 26th, 
when he had a slight chill. On the next day the cramps 
in the back returned and grew worse. He kept his bed 
until Dec. 3rd, when he was removed to hospital. On 
admission his temperature was normal. He complained of 
severe lumbar pain which came on in spasms and which 
was much aggravated on his getting out of bed. Morphia 
bad to be given. The blood gave the typhoid reaction and 
no plasmodia were found. During January, 1899, all move- 
ments of the body were very painful. The spines of the 
lower dorsal and upper lumbar vertebræ were tender and the 
muscles of the loin were rigid. In February he could 
walk slowly with the help of a cane. A distinct pro- 
jection of the spines of the eleventh and twelfth dorsal 
and first lumbar vertebræ was observed. A plaster jacket 
was applied, but it gave less relief than is usual in 
Pott’s disease. The temperature did not exceed 99°6° F. 
during the first two weeks of his residence in hospital. About 
Dec. 17th, 1898, it became more febrile, ranging from 100° to 
102° for 25 days, and then becoming like that of the first two 
weeks. Improvement was slow. In October, 1899, the 
deformity still persisted and the patient wore a leather jacket 
on account of it. He was free from pain and the spinal move- 
ments were about two-thirds of normal. In November he was 
engaged in active practice and could lay aside the jacket for 
two or three hours. Dr. Lovett and Dr. Withington exclude 
tuberculosis on the ground that the clinical features were not 
those of ordinary Pott’s disease; the muscular rigidity 
seemed largely voluntary, pain was excessive, and good 
mobility was -recovered in nine months. Moreover, the 
tuberculin test gave a negative result. Only destructive 
osteomyelitis of the vertebral bodies could explain the 
spinal projection. Inflammation of bone in other parts of 
the body is now a well-recognised sequel of typhoid fever. 
In one recorded case of typhoid spine periostitis of the 
parietal bone, which had undergone resolution, preceded the 
spinal lesion. Strain seems to be an exciting cause. In 
one case the patient used to climb stairs with a pedlar's 
pack, in two cases the patients had resumed their occupa- 
tions—those of blacksmiths, and in another case the 
symptoms began after a fall while skating. In THE LANCET 
of Oct. 29th, 1898, at page 1147, another case is described. 


THE SPECIAL RULES RELATING TO LEAD 
POISONING. 


By a Parliamentary return recently issued it is obvious 
that the special rules relating to the china and other 
trades in which lead compounds are used are diminishing 
the number of cases of lead poisoning. In THE LANCET of 
May 19th we printed the reply of the Home Secretary toa 
question put by Mr. Coghill upon this subject. Sir Matthew 
White Ridley ordered a return to be printed giving the 
number of cases of lead poisoning reported as occurring: 
(1) in the earthenware and china industry for each 
month from January, 1898, to March, 1900, both inclusive; 
and (2) in all other trades. We have received a copy 
of this return and the figures are very striking in 
showing that the diminution in the number of cases of lead 
poisoning follows closely on the establishment of the new 
rules in 1898. It may be safely anticipated that in those 
departments of the pottery trade in which lead may be 
dispensed with altogether or employed in the form of a frit 
some of the rules need not be applied. We pointed out long 
ago that the withdrawal of certain of the stringent regula- 
tions on the condition that leadless glazes only should be 
used would be a powerful inducement to the trade to turn 
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their attention to this aspect of the problem. We have 
taken a very keen interest all along in the question 
of substituting for raw lead leadless glazes or harm- 
less lead glazes known as frits,“ and it is a 
source of considerable satisfaction to ourselves that at 
length it has been found that lead can be done away witb 
altogether, or at least used in a non-poisonous form without 
interfering with the interests of the trade. In THE LANCET 
of Jan. 7ch, 1899, THE LANCET Analytical Commission on 
ome Leadless Glaz2s wrote that it may be hoped that the 
day is not far distant when the Government will be in a posi- 
tion to demand the abolition of raw lead in glazing and to 
compel the adoption of safe frits, or, better still, leadless 
glazes, without inflicting any hardship on the potter or 
causing any hindrance to the pursuit of his art.” Again, in 
THE LANCET of April Ist, 1899, we submitted that the 
Government had been placed in this position by the results 
embodied in a Government report—results which completely 
confirmed our own views—obtained at the instance of the 
Home Office by Dr Thomas Oliver and Professor Thorpe. 
We may now look with hopefulness in the future for a 
farther diminution io the number of cases of lead poisoning, 
for most of the leading representatives of the trade have 
found not qply frits practicable but leadless glazes also. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF DISEASED 
FOOD-STUFFS. 


THE forty-seventh section of the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1891, enables a medical officer of health or sanitary 
inspector in the metropolis to enter any premises and 
examine animals or articles intended for the food of man, 
and if he find them unit for the food of man to seize them in 
order to have them dealt with by a justice, while the same 
section ordains that the jastice, if it appears to him that 
that which has been brought before him is unfit for the food 
of man, shall order it to be so destroyed or disposed of as to 
prevent it from being exposed for sale or used for the food 
of man. The proceedings necessary for punishing the person 
exposing the stuff for sale are to be taken independently 
of those above referred to although they may come before 
the same magistrate. An appeal recently heard by the 
Divisional Court under this section seems at first sight a 
little belated considering that it concerned the refusal of the 
magistrate sitting at the Thames Police-court to order the 
destruction of certain diseased strawberries in last June, but 
in the result it should do good as it makes clear a point that 
can hardly be said to have been extremely obscure before, 
and as the case appealed on was remitted to the magistrate, 
who had decided it wrongly, with an intimation that the 
strawberries ought to have been condemned. It seems that 
they had been sent by the defendant to Messrs. John 
Moir, Limited, who had promptly rejected them as 
unfit for use, and that they had been seized by the 
sanitary inspector at some stage of their unwholesome 
existence subsequently to this. This being the case the 
learned magistrate decided that he had no evidence before 
him that the strawberries were intended—that is, that they 
were still intended—for sale for human food, the inten- 
tion so to dispose of them having been exhausted 
when Messrs. Moir rejected them, and he accordingly 
refused to order their destraction. This very dangerous 
decision has fortunately been overruled. We say for- 
tunately because it might have turned out that the section 
of the Act was so drawn that food-stuff might in such 
circumstances be indefinitely preserved to constitute a 
temptation to its possessors and a danger to the public. Acts 
of Parliament are not always as lucid as they might be, and 
in deciding an appeal as to the interpretation of the section 
of the general Public Health Act of 1875, which the section 
in the London Act under discussion almost exactly follows, 


Mr. Justice Field, now Lord Field, called its drafting 
‘‘inartificial.” His decision, however, in that case, 
coupled with an earlier one in which also he was 
a member of the court, together with Thomas v. Van 
Os, heard on May 17th, by Mr. Justice Ridley and 
Mr. Justice Bigham, should leave no doubt in the mind 
of any magistrate that it has been the intention of the 
legislature to provide for the prompt destruction of food 
stuffs unfit for human consumption, leaving such unfit- 
ness the sole point for the justice’s decision, unhampered 
by any question of the intentions, innocent or otherwise, of 
the owner, or of any other matter which may serve as a 
defence to him when he personally is brought before the 
magistrate ; while the question of the exposure for sale is, 
as far as these proceedings are concerned, a question for the 
medical officer of health or sanitary inspector, upon which 
he satisfies himself before he seizes the stuff and applies for 
the order for its destruction. 


THE ATTENDANCE ON JUVENILES AND WOMEN 
BY CONTRACT. 


THE Wigan and District Medical Guild has bad under 
consideration for some time the attendance on juveniles and 
women at contract rates, and at a well-attended meeting on 
Thursday evening, May 17th, a motion was carried without 
much opposition that they should not be attended by contract. 
The rate of. remuneration and the collecting of the pay- 
ments, with more or less risk of canvassing taking place, 
together with the increased expenses in working practices 
and the difficulty of getting good assistants, were 
all used as arguments against continuing the cop- 
tract system. The Wigan and District Medical Guild 
was established about three years ago and certainly has 
justified its existence. One of its first acts was to refuse to 
attend sick and accident cases for the same annual fee, the 
present fee of 2s. 6d. per head per annum being too low even 
for sickness. Then an increase in the rate of payment for 
attendance on women and a minimum midwifery fee was 
fixed. On the whole the members have worked well together 
and supported one another and the meetings have done 
much to create a good fellow-feeling. How this last 
resolution will be supported remains to be seen. A few of 
the members in the first instance will be hardly hit by the 
change and one firm will lose what is already a medical aid 
association in reality although termed a Juvenile Order of 
Druids' This association, which bas grown up from a small 
beginning, now employs a number of collectors, eight or 
ten being able to make a living out of their commission, 
the medical officers for Wigan and an adjoining district 
receiving £500 and more per annum. The society is not 
registered, but is worked by a committee of about 30 
members, and is therefore a commercial speculation. It 
remains, therefore, to be seen what will become of this huge 
clab of women and children, while it is interesting to note 
that it was discovered lately that there were about 70 adults 
paying the lower rates as juveniles. The medical men are 
sufficiently organised to carry out their resolution unless 
outside help comes to the aid of the clubs. If this should 
unfortunately come about it is proposed to see what help, if 
any, the General Medical Council will render to those who 
are refusing to lend themselves to a system which can be 
termed ‘‘sweating.” No one will agree that 2s. per head 
per annum for medical attendance upon a child is adequate 
remuneration, no matter in what numbers the patients 
present themselves, for amongst a juvenile population there 
is always a disproportionate rate of sickness. The General 
Medical Council will be asked to make some sort of 
pronouncement that will prevent other medical men from 
taking such work upon terms that the Wigan and District 
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Medical Guild rightly consider inadequate. We shall watch 
with interest the movement made by the Guild. 
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INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE ANNUAL DINNER. 


THB annual dinner of the Indian Medical Service will 
take place at the Hotel Cecil on Thursday, June 14th, at 
7.45 P. M., Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., in the chair. Officers 
intending to be present should communicate with the 
honorary secretary, Mr. P. J. Freyer, 46, Harley-street, W. 


LONDON SCHOOL LECTURES ON FIRST AID 
AND HOME NURSING. 


WE are informed that an alteration has been made in 
the remuneration of the lecturers on first aid and 
home nursing at the evening continuation schools of 
the London School Board. The fees have been 
raised from half a guinea to one guinea per even- 
ing, and lecturers on these new terms are being 
advertised for. The engagements will vary from one 
evening a fortnight to three or four evenings a week, each 
lecture with the practical instruction lasting an hour and a 
half. Applications should be forwarded not later than 
June 9th on forms which can be obtained from the clerk of 
the Evening Continuation Committee, School Board for 
London, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


TREATMENT OF FRACTURES. 


Ir cannot be said that the usual treatment of fractures 
of the extremities always gives perfect results, for in a 
considerable proportion of the cases some stiffness or some 
impairment of mobility persists which interferes materially 
with the functional aptivity of the limb. Attempts to 
improve on these results have been made along two 
widely divergent lines. On the one hand, it has been 
contended that endeavours to immobilise the fragments 
are harmful, for adhesions of neighbouring structures 
tend to form and these prevent movement; to overcome 
this objection early and continued massage of the neigh- 
bourhood of the fracture has been much advocated, 
especially by Lucas-Championniére. On the other hand, 
it is maintained that the lack of success which has 
been met with is attributable to a failure to adjust with 
anything like accuracy the broken portion of the bones and 
to maintain them in their normal position. Mr. Arbuthnot 
Lane has for some years insisted on the fact that our 
ordinary methods of setting a fracture in many cases fail, 
and since 1896 the evidence afforded by skiagrams has been 
on the same side. The facility with which in a compound 
fracture the broken portions of bone can be adjusted and 
maintained in a correct position has persuaded Mr. Lane to 

advocate the conversion of a simple into a compound fracture 
on occasions when any difficulty is experienced in restoring 
or maintaining the correct position of the fragments, and 
these views are ably advanced in a clinical lecture which 
appears in this number of THE LANCET. Of course, with 
modern antiseptic precautions the risk of cutting down 
on to a fracture may be reduced to a minimum, but some 
risk still remains. So the question arises, Is the benefit 
to be derived from this operation equal to the risk 
which is run? In some instances the answer must be 
detinitely yes, but these cases form probably only a small 
proportion of all fractures. For an ordinary simple fracture 
the usual methods suffice, but the immediate result should 
be controlled by means of skiagraphy. Great care must be 
taken in replacing and fixing the bones and after the splints 
have been applied the employment of the Roentgen rays will 
demonstrate the position and will inform the surgeon what 
degree of success has been attained. Should the position of 
the fragments be unsatisfactory the surgeon must again 
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attempt to replace them in the normal position; if after 
repeated trials he should not succeed in effecting this then 
he is surely justified in proceeding to more severe surgical 
measures. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE WEST LONDON 
HOSPITAL. 


THE annual dinner of the past and present staff and 
residents of the West London Hospital was held at the 
Trocadéro Restaurant on Monday, May 2lst, under the 
presidency of Dr. Donald Hood, senior physician to the 
West London Hospital. The dinner was well attended and 
was a bright and successful function throughout. After the 
usual loyal toasts Mr. Keetley, senior surgeon to the West 
London Hospital, proposed in well-chosen terms The 
Imperial Forces.” In the regretted absence of the Director- 
General of the Army Medical Service, Surgeon-General 
J. B. Hamilton replied, and dwelt in the course of his 
speech upon the many acts of unrecorded heroism that 
have been done by the members of the Royal Army 
Medical Oorps during the war. In particular he spoke of 
the services rendered to the sick and wounded by a totally 
inadequate handful of medical officers during the long 
beleaguerment of Ladysmith, and expressed wonder that 
no mention of their services had appeared in despatches. The 
chairman in proposing the toast of the evening—viz., ‘‘ The 
West London Hospital —recalled the changes for the better 
which that institution had experienced since his own con- 
nexion with it. When he was first appointed to the hospital 
almost everything that in modern ideas goes to make a 
hospital was wanting. Now a large and competent staff, 
working hand-in-hand with the practitioners of the neigh- 
bourhood, ministered in a great building with mewly erected 
wards and out-patient departments to the wants of the 
sick poor of a vast district. He concluded by reviewing 
the position of the general practitioner of the present 
day and indicating its hardships, and by alluding to 
the good work done by the West London Post-Graduate 
College. Mr. F. H. Lewis and Mr. W. McAdam Eccles 
replied, representing the committee of management and the 
medical staff of the hospital respectively. Mr. L. A. Bidwell 
made a statement with regard to the Post-Graduate Oollege, 
which, he pointed out, was the only institution for qualified 
men to perfect themselves in their work which had the advan- 
tage of being connected with a general hospital. The 
speeches of the meeting all went to show that the past and 
present staff and residents of the West London Hospital 
have reason to be proud of their connexlon with an institu- 
tion which has not only done an immense amount of good 
work, but which intends to progress in well-doing. 


THE ARMY VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT. 


THE report of the health of the animals under the care 
of the Army Veterinary Department during the year ending 
March 31st, 1899, is a satisfactory one. In the United 
Kingdom there were 14,305 troop horses, 115 males, and 
1915 chargers on March 31st, as compared with 13,828 troop 
horses, 135 mules, and 1845 chargers in the previous year. 
The amount of inefficiency from diseases and injuries was 
0-59 per cent. less than last year; the number of deaths was 
2°70 per cent. of the average strength. The mortality was 
highest in the months of September, August, Jane, and 
December. Of the animals treated for various diseases it 
was observed, as is usually found to be the case, that there 
was a greater percentage of illnesses in animals under five 
years of age. In Egypt glanders made its appearance 
amongst the horses and mules, being introduced by a re- 
mount horse purchased in Syria. Ten horses and seven 
mules had to be destroyed in conseqyence and arrangements 
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have now been made whereby all newly-purchased animals 
are tested with mallein before being placed in the Govern- 
ment stables. The last case occurred on Nov. 23rd and it 
is satisfactory to note that no fresh outbreak has appeared 
since. In South Africa horse sickness was made the 
subject of an investigation by Veterinary - Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. Matthews, with the result that certain con- 
clusions were arrived at and detailed instructions 
issued to prevent its ravages. In Natal 253 animals had 
succumbed before Veterinary Lieutenant-Colonel Matthews 
arrived. No cases of glanders occurred, but many deaths 
‘were reported from sand-colic and anthrax, and an outbreak 
of osteo-porosis amongst the Wynberg mounted infantry 
seriously affected 49 out of 359 cobs. The percentage of 
deaths for the year was 17°98, as against 18°64 of last year. 
In the Army Veterinary School the usual olasses for 
officers and farriers were held, the number of attendances 
and the examination pass list showing them to be very 
popular. In the Vaccine Institute lymph was prepared for 
76,362 persons, sufficient for 72,892 vaccinations being 
issued. 11 calves were utilised, the average yield being 
sufficient for 6942 persons to each calf. Supplies were issued 
to the home and foreign stations and also to the Royal Navy, 
the percentages of successful primary vaccinations varying 
from 70°14 on the foreign stations to 94:44 at home. The 
report concludes with the usual classified tables of diseases 
and injuries. Considering the undermanned condition of 
the department Veterinary-Colonel F. Duck is to be con- 
gratulated on the way in which the work has been carried 
out. 


WHAT IS SWEETNESS P 


WITH all the enormous advances made in our knowledge 
of the constitution of matter both physically and chemically 
we are not yet able to supply the complete answer to such a 
simple question as why is sugar sweet? The chemistry of 
sugar gives perhaps a bare hint in the way of explanation, 
but sweetness is undoubtedly a condition where constitution 
or structure rather than percentage composition is respon- 
sible for a specific physical property. Smell is a related 
subject and at present we cannot tell what determines 
the characteristic smell of many familiar substances. The 
chemical composition of turpentine or oil of roses is identical 
with that of a good many other essential oils—that is to 
say, the percentage and kind of elements in these bodies is 
the same; but no one would maintain for a moment that 
turpentine or oil of cloves is as pleasant as oil of roses. We are 
dealing here with a question which most probably relates to 
the arrangement of the atoms in the molecule. Doubtless a 
difference in the relative position of atoms determines a great 
difference in physical character. In other words, the 
elementary materials are the same, but they are placed, so to 
speak, in such a way in different bodies having the same 
composition as to present manifold shapes. A given 
structure, for example, may contain a certain number 
of bricks and present an ugly exterior, but the same 
number of bricks may be contained in another struc- 
tare which may present an artistic and pleasing appear- 
ance. Sugar is not the only substance known to us 
possessing sweetness, but it is the only known naturally 
occurring substance which possesses this characteristic. 
Therefore it is not uncommonly thought that when a sub- 
stance is sweet it must contain sugar. Such a notion, of 
course, is quite erroneous. Glycerine is sweet but contains 
no sugar; saccharin is 500 times sweeter than cane sugar 
and is a definite chemical substance without a trace of 
sugar in its composition. It is probable, however, that some 
analogy exists between the structure of these bodies—that is 
to say, in the relative position of the atoms, which deter- 

mines the common property, though in varying degree, of 


being sweet. It is, at any rate, remarkable that according 
to the respective formuls assigned to these bodies by 
chemists, starting with the body which contains the least. 
number of carbon atoms—namely, glycerine, which con- 
tains three atoms—the rest of the substances possessing 
sweetening power contain exact multiples of this number. 
Thus grape sugar contains six atoms of carbon, cane 
sugar 12 atoms of carbon, milk sugar also 12 atoms, malt 
sugar 12 atoms again, while that intensely sweet substance 
saccharin contains six atoms of carbon in its main group. 
Possibly this fact is related to the physical characteristic of 
sweetness. It is an interesting matter—this question of the 
relative positions of the atoms deciding physical characters ; 
for two different substances may coincide exactly in com- 
position, one of which is quite harmless while the other is a. 
powerful poison. 


MR. VICTOR HORSLEY AND THE MEDICAL ACTS. 


WE have received the following letter from the solicitor 
of Mr. Alabone, which we think better to print in full and 
on which it is not neces ary for us to make any remark :— 


To the Editor of THE LANCET. 
Re Alabone. 


DEAR §18,—Your note in the current issue rather seems to 
aggravate matters and is founded on a misapprehension. Dr. 
Alabone was not removed from any register or membership 
„for infamous conduct,” as you suggest, but simply and 
solely for allowing a laudatory article to appear in Moonshine 
respecting himself, his house, his practice, and his avoca- 
tions. He was illegally (see Partridge v. Medical Council) 
removed from the Medical Register without any inquiry 
whatever, and the inquiry by the College of Surgeons was 
only upon the point above named. 

I have been thus particular in stating the details that you 
may clearly understand of what Dr. Alabone complains, and 
his right to have the grounds of his dispute stated without 
swerving from the facts at issue. This cannot injure him, 
but a misrepresentation, wilful or otherwise, might do so. 

Yours truly, 
; B. ALABONE OHEVERTON. 

28, Essex-street, Strand, London, W. O., May 22nd, 1900. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY MEDICAL 
OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 


It is universally admitted that the appointment of medical 
officers of health was a frank recognition of the national 
importance of sanitary science, and it is equally true that 
the work of these officials has everywhere been followed by 
a gradual reduction in the death-rate over large areas, by a 
distinct rise in the prevailing standard of public health, 
and by an immense improvement in the current methods 
of dealing with preventable and infectious diseases. In 
view of the many sanitary questions requiring to be 
dealt with by county councils the necessity of such 
bodies having a medical man on their permanent staff 
seems almost self-evident, but nevertheless not a few 
county councils look askance at such appointments, and a 
fresh instance of this short-sighted policy has just come to 
light in West Suffolk. At a quarterly meeting of the council 
for that division of the county, held on May 14th, Sir 
Cuthbert Quilter brought forward a motion to the effect that 
it was desirable to appoint a medical officer of health for the 
administrative county, and that it should be referred to the 
General Purposes Committee to advise the county council as 
to the terms and conditions of the appointment. In intro- 
ducing the motion he called attention to the insanitary and 
unsatisfactory state of many of the houses and cottages 
in the villages, and also to the condition of the crowded 
portions of the towns. He had no fault to find with 
the district medical ofticers of health, and in fact he 
did not think that their duties could be more fairly 
carried out, but they were liable to be placed in a difficult, 
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position by their patients being members of the district 
councils and owners of property against which they might 
have to report. There were 12 county councils which had 
appointed medical officers at salaries ranging from ESCO to 
£800 to devote their whole time to the duties; 12 other 
counties had appointed officers at small retaining 
fees to compile 1eports from those presented by the 
medical officas of the district councils, and 25 counties 
had not yet done anything. After the seconding of 
the motion the next speaker said that the present sanitary 
Acts were administered by the district councils; he had 
found that the medical officers under the district councils 
did their work efficiently ; and in his opinion the appoint- 
ment of a county medical officer of health would be simply 
a waste of money. Colonel Anderson maintained that there 
were many arguments in favour of having a county medical 
officer of health, but when the motion was put to the meet- 
ing, at which some 40 members were present, only four 
voted for it. 


On May 22nd Sir William Walrond moved in the House 
of Commons that a Select Committee be appointed to con- 
sider the question of hospitals being relieved from rates. 
The motion was agreed to and the committee constituted as 
follows: Mr. Bonsor, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Hayes Fisher, 
Sir Cameron Gull, Sir John Maclure, Mr. M’Crae, Mr. 
Pickersgill, Mr. Round, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Tomlinson, 
Mr. Lawson Walton, Mr. Warr, and Sir James Woodhouse. 
It will be remembered that a deputation on the matter was 
recently received by Mr. Chaplin—a circumstance upon 
which we commented in our issue of March 10th. 


THE annual dinner of the Association of British Postal 
Medical Officers will be held in the Whitehall Rooms of the 
Hotel Métropole, London, on Thursday, June 2lst, at 
7.30 P. ux. The honorary secretary of the association is Dr. 
Ritchie Giddings, Hillsborough House, Mansfield-road, 
Nottingham. 


A TELEGRAM from the Governor of Mauritius, Sir C. Bruce, 
to Mr. Chamberlain, received at the Colonial Office on 
May 18th. states that no cases of bubonic plague for the 
week ending May 17th have been reported. 


Dr. BUZZARD has been elected a member of the Council of 
King’s College, London. 


THE PLAGUE IN ALEXANDRIA IN 1899. 


,THE manner in which the infection of plague was intro- 
duced into Egypt in the early part of last summer has never 
been clearly demonstrated and, as has been the case in so 
many other places where plague has appeared, the closest 
inquiry has failed to explain how, when, and from where 
the disease was brought to the country. The earliest cases 
were believed to have occurred in the first quarter of the 
year, but it was not until May that the presence of the 
disease was recognised with certainty, and it was on 
May 20th that Alexandria was officially declared a plague. 
infected city. On July 4th the Eyyptian Maritime and 
Quarantine Sanitary Council appointed a commission from 
among its members to inquire into the origin of the disease. 
The commission consisted of four members namely, Dr. Rist 
of Egypt, M. Asdery of Greece, Dr. Torella of Italy, and 
Dr. Legrand of France. The Report of the commission, 
while it does not succeed in explaining how and whence 
the infection of plague came to Alexandria, has brought 
together a number of interesting facts in connexion 


1 Rapport présenté au Conseil Sanitaire Maritime et Quarentenaire 
<V Egypte par la Commission chargée de rechercher l'Origine de la Peste 
Alexandrie en 1899. Alexandrie. 1899, 


with the epidemic which are deservirg of notice. After 
a brief avant-propes the report plunges at once into the 
midst of things with a clinical description of three cases of 
the disease. ‘Lhe first is that of a grocer's assistant, a Greek, 
aged 16 years, who was taken ill on Apiil 2nd and admitted 
to hospital on the 5th with high fever, delirium, and crwal 
adenitis. He recovered after suppuraticn and incision of the 
bubo. The second case is that of another Greek, of the same 
occupation, aged 22 years, who was apparently taken ill on 
April 29th and was admitted to hospital on May 2nd. He 
had the same symptoms as the first, and in this case a 
suspicion as to the true nature of the disease arose, but a 
bacteriological examination of the contents uf the bubo (cn 


the fifth day of the disease) failed to reveal the presence of 


the plague bacillus, and the case was therefore not regarded 
as one of plague. The third case described is that of a 
Greek boy, aged 13 years, a cigarette-seller. He was taken ill 
on May 15th and admitted to hospital on the 17th. The 
symptoms in this case were high fever, delirium, and an 
enlarged axillary gland. On May 20th cultures made from 
the contents of the gland were found to contain the plague 
bacillus and the official announcement was consequently 
published declaring that plague was in Alexandria. 

Upon inquiry it was ascertained that certain cases of a 
suspicious character had occurred at a considerably earlier 
date. Some of these proved to be cases of simple or venereal 
adenitis, but a group of three cases, the symptoms of which 
are described in detail, presented some distinctly suspicious 
features. The three cases occurred in members of one 
family, living ina house on the banks of the Mahmoudieh 
Canal, the lower story of which was occupied by a dirty Arab 
bakal, or grocer’s shop, and by a grain store. The first 
patient, a child, aged 10 years, fell ill on Jan. 27th and died 
on Feb. Ist. The second, a man, aged 59 years, fell ill on 
Feb. 8th and ultimately recovered. The third, a man, aged 
19 years, fell ill on Feb. 15th and also recovered. In the 
first patient there was severe pain in one groin, but it was 
uncertain whether a bubo developed ; in the second a bubo 
appeared in the right crural region, followed by one in the 
right inguinal region, both of which suppurated; in the 
third a bubo, which did not suppurate, developed in the 
crural region on one side. The members of this family also 
asserted that some of their neighbours had suffered from 
attacks of fever, with pain and swelli: g under the arm, and 
the commission succeeded in seeing one patient, a child, in 
whom a cicatrix in the groin remained at the site where a 
suppurating bubo had been incised. 

Upon these facts the commission came to the conclusion 
that the infection of plague had been present in Alexandria 
as early as January or February, 1899, and that unrecognised 
cases of the disease may have occurred between that date 
and the time of the recognised cases in April and May. 

The second chapter of the report deals with the evidence 
of the infection of rats during the epidemic of plague in 
Alexandria. The first instance of anything of the kind 
occurred in a shop on the banks of the Mahmoudieh Canal 
and therefore in the same quarter of the city as that in 
which the three cases of suspected plag ue just described 
occurred. The shop was one where rags and bones were 
sold, and on March 10th a barge laden with rags arrived 
opposite the shop. To make room for the new consignment 
a quantity of old rags had to be removed from the shop and 
in doing so a considerable number of dead rats and mice 
were discovered lying in groups of eight or ten together. 
Such an occurrence was said to have been unprecedented. 


The bodies were removed by the Arab employés of the shop, - 


but none of these persons were attacked by the disease. 
About the same time—that is to say. from March 10th to 
23rd—in other shops of the same establishment, a number of 
rats were seen which, instead of running away when the 
shops were opened in the morning, allowed themselves to be 
easily caught by the hand. After March 23rd no rats were 
to be seen, and it was not until towards the beginning of 
September that these animals began to be common again. 
Some cases of plague occurred in this quarter of the city but 
none among the employés of this establishment. 

The second instance of rat mortality occurred in the 
neighbourhood of the Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Institute. About 
the end of March and the beginning of April the director of 
the institute stated that he had observed an unusual number 
of rats in and near the building. Every morning he saw 
about 30 sick or dead animals in the lane which separated 
his house from the store-rooms of a certain grocery establish- 
ment, and it is noteworthy that it was in this establishment 
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that the second patient above described (the Greek admitted 
to hospital on May 2nd) was employed. That patient also 
stated that some 15 or 20 days before he was taken ill an 
unusual mortality occurred among the rats in the store-rooms 
in question, some 10 dead bodies of these animals being 
found every day. Several dead mice and one dead cat were 
also found. Nothing of the kind had ever happened before. 
à similar mortality among rats was observed in some other 
places—notably in a certain French bazaar—at no great 
distance from the Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Institute, but the 
facts are dwelt on at much less length by the authors of this 
report. Two cases of plague also occurred in the Moharum 
police barracks, where 10 days previously a large 
number of dead rats had been discovered; the two men 
attacked had helped to remove the dead bodies of the rats. 

At certain French mills, situated on the banks of the 
Mahmoudieh Canal, but at a considerable distance from the 
part of the city originally infected, two of the employés 
were attacked ‘with plague on June 7th and June 10th 
respectively. About the middle of May a large number of 
dead rats and mice had been found in the granaries in con- 
nexion with the mills. The bodies had been swept up and 
thrown into the furnaces, and after a few days there was a 
complete disappearance of these animals from the mills. It 
was suggested that the infection of plague might have been 
taken tothe mills in grain sacks which were carried back- 
wards and forwards between the mills and a retail flour shop 
supplied by them in the quarter of the city where plague 
was somewhat widely present in May; but if this was, 
indeed, the case it is at least remarkable that of a certain 
number of employés whose special occupation was .the 
cleaning and repair of these sacks not one was attacked by 
the disease. In closing the discussion on the subject of the 
infection of rats the authors of the report ascribe to these 
animals a very considerable share in the spread of plague 
during the early period of the outbreak in Alexandria; 


later, when the germ of the disease was more 
widely diffused, it appeared to be carried in clothes 
or—though tbis mode of spread was thought to 


be of very much rarer occurrence than the others—by 
direct spread from man to man. In support of the view that 
rats largely helped in the early diffusion of the disease 
special stress is laid on the fact that so many of the early 
cases occurred in persons whose place of occupation or of 
residence was peculiarly frequented by rats, such as grocery 
shops, a mill, a house in or near which was a baker's shop, 
a grain- store, or a bakal. 

A brief chapter is devoted to a discussion of the questions 
as to when and where the disease first appeared in the city. 
Saspicious cases were traced as far back as the month of 
January, 1899, but it was impossible to assert that the infec- 
tion had not been present in the city from an even earlier 
date. The part of the city first affected was believed to have 
been the Minet-el-Bassal or Gabbari quarter, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mouth of the Mahmoudieh Canal and the 
Gabbari goods station. The general progress of the disease 
was from west to east. Attention is also drawn to the 
remarkable fact that all the early cases, both those officially 
recognised and those still earlier ones brought to light by 
subsequent inquiry, were in Europeans, either Maltese or 
Greeks, and that not one occurred at this time in a native. 

In regard to the question as to how the infection of 
plague was introduced into Alexandria the commission 
was unable to fiad aoy conclusive evidence. The nearest 
place to Alexandria in which plague had been prevalent was 
Jeddah, but with the exception of a smal! number of cases of 
the disease in the crew of a steamer called the Mehalla 
which arrived in Suez from Jeddah in May, 1898, there was 
nothing to indicate that the infection had at any time been 
carried to the Egyptian shores from that port. The Moslem 
pilgrims returning from the Hedjaz in 1899 were also, so far 
as could be ascertained, in no way responsible for the intro- 
duction of the disease into Alexandria. The fact that so 
many of the earlier patients were Greeks employed in grocery 
shops (¢piciers) gave rise to the suggestion that the Greeks 
or Jews who provide the pilgrims in Jeddah with articles of 
food ht, some of them, have come to Alexandria and 
broaght the disease with them. Bat there was nothing to 
point to such an occurrence, and, moreover, the suggestion 

failed to explain why the cases occurred in several quarters 

of the town and among persons who, though of the same 
occupation, had no relations whatever with each other. The 
explanation favoured by the authors of the report is that the 
centres for the sale of comestibles became infected and that 


the disease was spread from them by persons employed in the 
sale of such articles and by rats. 

The theory that the disease was imported from Bombay 
either by human beings or by rats is very briefly dismissed. 
It had been suggested that it might have been brought 
thence by a man accompanied by three Galician prostitutes, 
who arrived in Alexandria from Bombay on April 2nd, 
and after a short stay left for Trieste. But there was 
nothing whatever to show that they brought the infection 
with them, and it is pointed out that the disease was almost 
certainly in the city a considerable time before the date of 
their arrival. The possibility of the importation of the in- 
fection by goods brought from Bombay is also discussed. 
Every month some 3000 or 4000 sacks of sesame arrive at 
Alexandria from Bombay; the great majority of other classes 
of goods from India to Egypt are landed at Port Said and 
thence trans-shipped to Alexandria. Had the infection been 
imported by such means to the latter city the persons most 
likely to have been first attacked would have been the men 
at the docks who landed the goods, but this, it is pointed 
out, was not the case. 

In closing the report the authors repeat, in the form of 
six conclusions,“ the facts stated above, and they add that 
in regard to the mode of introduction of the disease into 
the city they are unable to come to any positive conclusion 
at all. They are content with saying that the infection may 
have been brought either from India, the extreme East, or 
from Arabia, and by means of either (1) an infected person 
in whom the disease was not diagnosed, or (2) a person with 
the disease in the stage of incubation, or (3) by con- 
taminated goods, or (4) by clothes or dirty linen, or (5) by 
rats on board a ship. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THERE is no longer any doubt about the success of 
our troops at Mafeking. Colonel—now Major-General— 
Baden-Powell’s heroic garrison have been relieved, to the 
extreme satisfaction and delight of everybody, after a siege 
of seven months. Unmistakeable signs of the collapsing 
power of the Boer forces ar@ becoming more and more 
evident and the news from the theatre of war is 
eminently satisfactory, although it is still too early to feel 
confident that there will be any immediate end of the 
conflict. Looking back on all that has taken place since 
the beginning of this war we may well pause and ask our- 
selves whether, after all, any other nation would have done 
better, or even done as well, under all ‘the exceptional and 
difficult circumstances that have presented themselves. The 
Boers have not suceeded in capturing any one of the three 
places which they have besieged, while their real strategical 
objects have been delayed and frustrated. They knew 
every inch of the country, and moreover they had some six 
weeks’ start in disposing of their forces to the best advantage 
in a land which, geographically and topographically, was 
admirably adapted to defensive warfare and to their tactics 
as well as to the use of all the modern rifled arms and 
implements of war. There was no general rising in Natal, 
the Boers did not mass their forces to the south of the 
Tugela and seize the railway or occupy Pietermaritzburg 
and Durban, which were most important strategical con- 
siderations, at the time when our troops in South Africa 
were altogether outnumbered by them. That the Boers have 
throughout exhibited great tactical skill, and that they 
have shown themselves adepts in the use of ambushes and 
in effecting their retreat from untenable positions with their 
guns and stores —all this is undoubted. Not only this country, 
but every other country, has learned great practical lessons 
from tbis war. There is no need to enumerate them, but we 
may refer to one—namely, the enormous resources which are 
available in the present day for defensive warfare and the 
possibility of applying these with the greatest advantage 
on the north-western frontier of India. But the matters 
with which we as medical journalists are chiefly concerned 
are: the revolution which the war bas brought about in 
our surgical knowledge of gunshot wounds, in our methods 
of treatment, and in all that concerns field hospital 
administration, transport, army hygiene, and the necessity— 
to speak generally—for the reorganisation and unification 
for war purposes of all the medical aids at our disposal. 
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If there is one thing which this war has brought out | will tax considerably the capabilities of our comparatively 


more strongly than another it is not only the bravery and 
try of our troops (regular, colonial, and volunteer 
alike), but the heroism, coolness, and fearlessness of our 
medical officers and their resourcefulness. It stands to reason 
that they may not all be equally able, but whatever be the 
individual differences—and such differences there must be— 
they seem to be all very much alike in respect of courage; 
they are keen to seize any opportunity, regardless of conse- 
uences, to render the promptest possible aid to the wounded 
uring an engagement. There are other qualities, however, 
required on field service besides courage and the medical 
service has not been lacking, we are proud to say, in 
the display of these. The Times correspondent, writing about 
the investment of the camp at Wepener, called attention to 
the resourcefulness and zeal of the medical staff. The chief 
medical officer, Surgeon-Major Faskally, was ill-supplied 
with medical stores, but he and his officers, ‘‘Surgeon- 
Captains Hudson, Pierce, Grey, Perkins, and Carter, worked 
like Trojans, obtained all available medical stores, re- 
quisitioned a large house of Mr. J. Robertson, and speedily 
fitted it up as a hospital.” It would be impossible, the 
correspondent adds, to do adequate justice to their work. 
With few appliances, almost an entire lack of hospital 
equipment, a very small stock of necessaries, and even of 
medical comforts, a house as a hospital situated in a most 
dangerous position, with wounded men on the floors, in the 
passages, on verandahs, and in tents, and with but a small 
staff of attendants and cooks, the wounded, well over 100 
in number, were treated with skill, tenderness, and con- 
sideration, were well fed and nursed, and in some wonder- 
ful cases were kept alive. One case, though not quite unique 
in the history of this war, deserves notice, that of a man 
who was shot with a Mauser bullet through the forehead, 
the bullet having emerged in the middle line behind the head. 
After eight days the man was not only sensible but im- 
proving in strength daily and promised a speedy recovery. 
When speaking of the courage and gallantry displayed by 
the troops and medical officers in South Africa we must not 
forget to mention the fearless devotion of the Indian and 
native dhoolie bearers. The services rendered by these men 
do not stand out prominently in the public eye, but, for all 
that, they are deserving of the highest commendation and we 
earnestly trust that when they return to India they will 
be well, nay handsomely, rewarded by something more 
tangible than praise, for they richly deserve i . 


There was a big gathering at the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society on Tuesday evening last to listen to 
addresses by Mr. Clinton Dent and Sir William MacCormac 
dealing with their surgical and other experiences in 
South Africa. It is needless to say that the pro- 
ceedings excited great interest and that what was said was 
well received and listened to with great attention. Mr. 
Dent's paper not only went into a number of practical details 
of an instructive nature, but was accompanied by an interest- 
ing summary of suggestive observations and comments. Sir 
William MacCormac’s presence excited some well-merited 
expressions of enthusiasm. His excellent and practical 
address is published at length in the present number of 
THE LANCET. 


THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY HOSPITAL. 


By ALFRED D. FRipp, M.S., F. R. C. S. 


We have now settled down to routine work and because 
we are very busy time flies with wonderful rapidity. Our 
last medical officer, Barklay Black, who joins us from New 
Zealand, has arrived since I wrote my previous letter. The 
strength of our medical staff is therefore now 19, including 
Colonel A. T. Sloggett, R.A.M.C., but as three of the 
staff are specialists—namely, Mr. J. F. Hall-Edwards (who 
is in charge of the x rays), Mr. L. V. Cargill (the 
ophthalmologist), and Mr. F. Newland-Pedley (the dental 
surgeon), and as Colonel Sloggett’s time is entirely 
taken up by army matters, it leaves us only 15 effective 
medical officers, which is five below the strength of an 
ordinary military base hospital. It is true that we have 10 
senior medical students, but on the other hand we have a 
considerable deficiency of orderlies as compared with the 
military hospitals—a deficiency which is not made up for 
by our 20 extra nurses. Our 520 beds are now open, but 
it will not be long before we shall have to increase this 
accommodation to 750 or more, and that number of beds 


small staff. 

Daring the past week we have had many operations for the 
removal of bullets in various of the body and the 
operating theatre is completely satisfactory. This climate 
seems to suit the patients admirably and they mostly do very 
well. We make a point of having open-air smoking 
concerts as often as possible for they are very much 
appreciated by all. The large contingent of Guy's men are 
very active at them and some are good performers. There is 
a little music with piano practice every night at the officers’ 
mess. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’s flags arrived a fortnight 
ago, but we have only just succeeded in getting poles 
sufficiently high to display them properly. They are 
an attractive combination of his Royal Highness’s 1 
colours with a red cross in the centre on a white groun 
and, together with the flags of the Red Oross Society 
with an all white ground, which fly from other parts of the 
hospital, make our decorations effective. 

Douché, the French cook who came out to look after the 
culinary needs of the patients, evolves the most excellent 
soups, stews, and puddings out of very unpromising materials. 
It is perfectly extraordinary the amount of food those who 
are not on special diets get through in this climate. All our 
kitchen equipment has not yet arrived, and our admirable 
cook still has to do his work among the karoo bushes and 
boulders for the permanent kitchen is at present occupied by 
beds. However, nothing daunts him and he emerges 
smiling from thunderstorms and does not seem to mind 
having to make his soups and so on in galvanised zinc baths. 

We cannot get any beer from the Army Medical Service 
Corps now, for their entire attention is devoted to the re- 
ee of Bloemfontein, so that the generous supplies of 
wines and spirits sent to us by Gilbey and Oo. are in 
great demand by the many patients who need a little 
stimulant after their deprivations at the front. It is very 
striking how delighted all the patients, officers and men 
alike, are to find themselves once more able to get sweets. 
We are able to give them jam very liberally and they oon- 
sume enormous quantities of sugar; and any little extras 
such as lollipops, chocolates especially, are run after by these 
stern and tired warriors almost as if they were little children. 
I wish some of our friends would send us out supplies of 
sweets of all kinds, but especially chocolate. Some of the 
men would rather have a tin of chocolate than tobacoo, 
although delighted with the latter. One of our difficulties is 
that coal is very expensive and oil is very difficult to get. 
The laundry is at last in full working order. Miss Cheeseman 
and four of her ward maids do the lighter work, the heavier 
being done by the blacks and the machinery being ed 
by two men who came out for that purpose. The laundry 
work is very heavy, especially as great care has to be taken 
in the disinfection of all linen from the enteric fever huts. 

We have been rather bothered of late by petty looting on 
the part of some of the blacks employed in our service, but 
I anticipate it will not be difficult to stamp it out. Among 
other things three rifles were found the other day in their 
camping ground some quarter of a mile from our huts buried 
beneath their fireplaces, which seems to be the site they 
generally choose for concealing stolen goods. 

We are all thoroughly devoted to this site which seems 
to us a most suitable place. So many of the hospitals 
nearer the seat of war contain such a large number of 
enteric fever and other medical cases that the surgical 
ones are sent as soon as possible to the various hospitals 
south of the Orange river. We therefore get a consider- 
able proportion of surgical cases. We are fortunate in 
having an excellent water-supply and in not having large 
bodies of troops near us, for we are 27 miles south of the 
depét at De Aar, to which place we are sufficiently near to 
collect the cases from the western border as well as from the 
line of Lord Roberts’s advance. Surgeon-General W. D. 
Wilson, P.M.O., paid us a visit, and I am glad to say expressed 
himself as completely satisfied with the Imperial Yeomanry 
hospital. I wish he could tell us some reliable method of 
keeping the flies under, for they are a terrible nuisance. We 
have been fortunate in the fact of our Ladies’ Committee in 
London with their business advisers, General Eaton and Mr. 
Oliver Williams, having thought of almost everything that 
would be necessary to our wants. There is now hardly any- 
thing needful in connexion with our work which we do not 
possess. 

The detachment of men from the St. John Ambulance 
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Brigade and from the London Fire Brigade have worked 
magnificently. They have, indeed, had much to do, but I 
hope that now that the hospital is approaching completion 
they will have an easier time. The nurses and sisters, too, 
will find their work run more smoothly. I think by June lst— 
that is to say, exactly six months after the letter to the 
Times from Lady Georgiana Curzon and Lady Chesham—the 
hospital will be in complete working order. 

The large supply of spiritine sent by Sir James Blyth 
and the ingenious little frames for holding the kettle 
that came with it have been most useful. The 
wine, too, that he and his brother kindly sent and the 
tobacco forwarded by Messrs. Wills have all been most 
welcome. I wish these gentlemen could see the pleasure 
their kindliness has caused. Most of the packages of 
pyjamas, socks, caps and so on are found to contain very 
welcome additions of scent, tobacco, pipes, toothbrushes, Xo. 
We are also very thankful to Messrs. Down Bros., who gave 
ts our aseptic metal furniture for our operating theatre and 
to the many firms dealing in medical and surgical stores and 
apparatus who contributed valuable gifts. 

Deelfontein, April 3Cth. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS 
OF LONDON. 


AN extraordinary meeting of the Comitia was held on 

May 17th, Dr. W. S. CHURCH, the President, being in tbe 
chair. 
The following gentlemen were admitted as Fellows: Dr. 
Robert Bridges, Dr. Frederick Foord Oaiger, Dr. Henry 
Albert Caley, Dr. Olement Dukes, Dr. Herbert Morley 
Fletcher, Dr. Leonard George Guthrie, Dr. Charles Montagu 
Handfield- Jones, Dr. Henry Head, Dr. Amand Jules 
McOonnel Routh, Dr. Seymour Taylor, and Dr. Richard 
Thomas Williamson. 

A communication was received from the President of the 
Tenth International Congress on Hygiene and Demography 
to be held in Paris from August 10th to 17th next, inviting 
the College to send a representative. The PRESIDENT 
nominated Professor W. Corfield, who is acting as President 
of the English Committee in connexion with the Congress. 

The REGISTRAR (Dr. E. Liveing) moved that By-laws LXV. 
B. and XXIX. B., for the Election of Representatives of the 
College in the Senate of the University of London, be enacted 
for the second time.—The SENIOR CENSOR (Dr. Pye-Smith) 
seconded the motion, which was adopted 

The REGISTRAR also moved the amendment of certain 
other by-laws necessitated by the alteration of the by-laws 
referred to above.—This was seconded by the SENIOR 
CENSOR and adopted. 

A report was received from the Committee of Management 
on three subjects :—1. The Report of the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the General Medical Ooungil detailing certain 
recommendations in reference to the regulations for diplomas 
in public health. 2. Recommending that the following 
institutions, all of which have been visited by a member of 
the committee and reported on as fulfilling entirely the 
requirements of the Board, be added to the list of institu- 
tions ised by the Examining Board of England: 
Berkhamstead School; Stonyhurst College, Blackburn; 
Central Higher Grade Board School, Bolton ; and Merchant 
Taylors’ School, London. 3. Recommending that the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba be added to the list of recognised 
universities at which candidates may complete the curriculum 
of professional study for the examinations of the Board and 
where graduates may be exempted from the first and second 
examinations of the Board. 

Dr. NORMAN MOORE explained the details of the report, 
which was adopted. 

The PRESIDENT then dissolved the Oomitia. 


ASYLUM REPORTS. 


Derby Borough Asylum (Annual Report for 1899 ).—The 
average number of patients resident during the year was 322, 
and comprised 154 males and 168 females. During the year 
98 patients were admitted—viz., 49 males and 49 females, 


1 These By-laws were published in the report of the Comitia held on 
April 9th, THE LANCET, April 21st, 1900, p. 1161. 


and of these 41 of each were first admissions. Dr. S. 
Rutherford Macphail, the medical superintendent, states in 
his report that this is the largest annual number of patients 
admitted during the last 11 years, the average annual 
admission of rate- supported patients since the opening 
of the asylum having been 72. Only three private patients 
were admitted, and nine were out-borough patients received 
under contract from Middlesex County Asylum. Eight 
men and eight women had formerly been under treatment 
in this asylum. 12 of the 16 cases were relapses after 
previous recovery. ...... The mean age of the patients 
admitted was 406 years; the youngest was eight years, the 
oldest 87 years. We have never admitted so many hopeless 
cages as regards the prospect of mental recovery. In only 42 
of the 98 cases could the disease be looked upon as curable, 
so that recovery could be reasonably hoped for.” The admis- 
sions included 11 general paralytics. six epileptics, four con- 
genital imbeciles, five patients over 70 years of age, 11 chronic 
cases insane for years, and four cases dying from advanced 
malignant disease. In 58 cases suicidal tendencies were 
present and five of them required surgical treatment for self- 
inflicted injury before admission. Two patients were admitted 
with broken ribs. The general health of the patients 
admitted was as unsatisfactory as usual. Over two-thirds of 
the cases suffered from recognisable physical disease and 
only 12 were in average bodily health Five patients were 
admitted in a moribund condition and died within 10 days.” 
One feature of the admissions was the large number of cases 
of general paralysis, the most fatal of grave brain diseases. 
The number of cases in which alcoholic excess was 
assigned as the cause was less than usual. The number of 
instances in which influenza preceded the illness increases 
each year.” The existence of an insane heredity was ascer- 
tained in 33 cases and it may be taken as certain that it 
existed in many more. Six cases of puerperal insanity were 
admitted as compared with a total of 18 cases admitted in 
the previous 10 years. During the year 32 patients were dis- 
charged as recovered, or 9:9 per cent. of the average number 
resident. This is with one exception the lowest recovery 
rate in the history of the asylum and is entirely due to the 
hopeless character in regard to prospect of recovery of the 
majority of the admissions. ...... One-half of the recoveries. 
obtained was among patients admitted in previous years—a 
most unusual occurrence.” The number of deaths was 38, 
19 males and 19 females, being 11:8 per cent. of the average 
number resident. Four deaths were due to senile cecay, five 
to epilepsy, seven to gross organic cerebral disease (bæmor- 
rhage, softening, kc.) and nine to general paralysis. Only 
one death was due to tuberculosis. 


Public Health and Poor Tab. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT. 


REPORTS OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 


Bournemouth Urban District.—Mr. Philip Nunn, the 
medical officer of health of this district, tells us in his current 
annual report tbat the Bournemouth Council is applying for 
Parliamentary powers to erect a crematorium in the 
Bournemouth East Cemetery. Mr. Nunn thinks that a 
provision of this nature will be ‘‘ appreciated by the majority 
of the residents as well as by numerous visitors.” We 
wonder whether those who appreciate the crematorium will 
also set an example by making use of it. 

Eastbourne Urban District.—In discussing the origin of 
the cases of enteric fever which were notified in Eastbourne 
during 1899 Dr. W. G. Willoughby states that out of six 
imported cases two were of nurses from London hospitals. 
Of the local cases four, and probably seven, were traceable 
to infected oysters, while direct infection was the cause in 
the case of a nurse. He tells us, too, that one of the nurses 
at the sanatorium contracted the disease by direct infection, 
an occurrence which, he adds, is not common. Certainly 
out of the 22 cases notified in Eastbourne during last year a. 
considerable proportion were nurses by occupation, and the 
experience of the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board tends to show that the staff engaged in nursing cases 
of enteric fever are not infrequently attacked by the disease. 
There is, indeed, mach evidence tending towards tbe con- 
clusion tbat the infectivity of enteric fever has been con-. 
siderably underrated. 
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Lowestoft Borough and Port Districts.—Dr. J. E. O'Connor 
protests against the practice, which he alleges is not as un- 
common as it should be, of ‘' correcting” the death-rate of a 
„health resort by eliminating the deaths amongst visitors 
but neglecting to take account of those persons properly 
belonging to the district but residing outside it. The pub- 
lication of rates such as these not only, Dr. O’Connor points 
out, vitiates statistics but by creating a false sense of 
security tends to put back sanitary reform. He thinks that 
rates calculated on populations loosely estimated should not 
be published without the sanction of the Local Government 
Board. Asan illustration of the need of reform in the matter 
of a medical officer of health's relation to the water-supply 
of his district Dr. O'Connor remarks that although he has 
been in office nearly three years he has never entered the 
Lowestoft Waterworks. 
| King’s Nurton and Northfield Urban District.—Dr. Francis 
Hollinshead is much gratified at the manner in which the 
new Vaccination Act is operating in his district. The figures 
for 1899 show, he reports, a large increase in the number of 
children vaccinated in 1898, and he attributes this change to 
the more popular manner in which vaccination is now per- 
formed. Very few objections are, Dr. Hollinshead states, 


now experienced and he is convinced that as time goes on- 


most of the children in his district will be vaccinated. 

St. Marylebone Sanitary District.—Mr. Wynter Blyth, in 
his last monthly report, relates, when discussing bis action 
under the Food and Drugs Act, tbat mice are able to 
distinguish between margarine and butter. The mice in the 
Marylebone Laboratory never attack the margarine samples 
but have, on the other hand, a great liking for butter. Mr. 
Blyth regards the fact as showing the highly-developed 
organs of taste and smell possessed by rodents. 

Stoke Newington Urban District.—Dr. Henry Kenwood is 
of opinion that with a view to limiting the harm done by 
schools in tbe spread of infectious diseases the medical 
officer of health should possess a statutory right to enter the 
schools and examine the scholars whenever such a course 
appeared to him to be necessary. He thinks that if these 
precautions be not adopted ‘‘compulsory education will 
3 to be linked with some measure of compulsory 

isease 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLI8H TOWNS. 


IN 33 of the largest English towns 6808 births and 4043 
deaths were registered during the week ending May 19th. 
The annual rate of mortality in these towns, which had 
declined from 23:0 to 17:8 per 1000 in the six preceding 
weeks, rose again to 18:2 last week. In London the death- 
rate was 16:3 per 1000, while it averaged 194 in the 32 
provincial towns. The lowest death-rates in these towns 
were 10:3 in Croydon, 10:5 in Cardiff, 11:9 in Swansea’ 
and 12°1 in Burnley; the highest rates were 23:3 in 
Sunderland, 24:6 in Salford, 25:3 in Liverpool, and 26:9 
in Manchester. The 4043 deaths in these towns included 431 
which were referred to the principal zymotic diseases, against 
472, 429, and 441 in the three preceding weeks; of these 
128 resulted from whooping-cough, 126 from measles, 69 from 
diphtheria, 37 from diarrhœa, 35 from scarlet fever, 35 from 
fever (principally enteric), and one from small-pox. No 
fatal case of any of these diseases occurred last week 
in Swansea; in the other towns they caused the lowest 
death-rates in Croydon, Birkenhead, Nottingham, and 
Newcastle ; and the highest rates in Manchester, Oldham, 
Leeds, and Sheffield. The greatest proportional mortality 
from measles occurred in Plymouth, Huddersfield, Leeds, 
and Sunderland ; from scarlet fever in Derby ; from whoop- 
ing-cough in West Ham, Norwich, Liverpool, and Oldham ; 
and from ‘‘ fever” in Wolverhampton. The 69 deaths from 
diphtheria included 22 in London, nine in Leicester, nine 
in Leeds, and eight in Sheffield. One fatal case of 
small-pox was registered last week in Oldham, but 
not one in any other of the 33 large towns ; and only 
three small-pox patients were under treatment in the 
Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals on Saturday last, 
May 19th. The number of scarlet fever patients in these 
hospitals and in the London Fever Hospital at the end of 
the week was 1733, against 1660 and 1693 on the two pre- 
ceding Saturdays; 221 new cases were admitted during the 
week, agains: 170, 176, and 203 in the three preceding weeks. 
Influenza was certified as the primary cause of 13 deaths in 


London. The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory 
organs in London, which had been 417 and 200 in the 
two preceding weeks, further declined last week to 270, and 
were 32 below the corrected average. The causes of 57, or 
1:4 per cent., of the deaths in the 33 towns were not certified 
either by a registered medical practitioner or by a coroner. 
All the causes of death were duly certified in Cardiff, Salford, 
Bradford, Newcastle, and in 14 other smaller towns; 
the largest proportions of uncertified deaths were registered 
in Birmingham, Leicester, Liverpool, and Sheffield. 


HEALTH OF SCOTCH TOWNS. 


The annual rate of mortality in the eight Scotch towns, 
which had declined from 21:7 to 17:7 per 1000 in the three 
preceding weeks, rose again to 19:5 during the week 
ending May 19th, and exceeded by 1:3 per 1000 the mean rate 
during the same period in the 33 large English towns. The 
rates in the eight Scotch towns ranged from 13:2 in Leith 
and 15:1 in Aberdeen, to 24:6 in Paisley and 30°4 in Perth. 
The 602 deaths in these towns included 30 which were 
referred to whooping-cough, 19 to measles, 15 to diarrhea, 
seven to scarlet fever, seven to diphtheria, six to ‘‘fever,” and 
one to small-pox. In all 85 deaths resulted from these prin- 
cipal zymotic diseases, against 75, 66, and 63 in the three 
preceding weeks. These 85 deaths were equal to an annual 
rate of 2'8 per 1000, which was 0:5 above the mean 
rate last week from the same diseases in the 33 
large English towns. The deaths from whooping-cough, 
which had been 24 and 22 in the two preceding weeks, 
rose again last week to 30, of which 23 occurred 
in Glasgow and four in Aberdeen. The fatal cases of 
measles, which had been 15 and 16 in the two preceding 
weeks, farther increased to 19 last week, and included 10 
in Glasgow, five in Edinburgh, and three in Dundee. The 
deaths from diarrhoea, which had declined from 19 to nine 
in the four preceding weeks, rose again last week to 15, of 
which 10 were registered in Glasgow, twoin Dandee, and two 
in Greenock. The seven fatal cases of scarlet fever corres- 
ponded with the number in the preceding week, and included 
five in Glasgow. The deaths from diphtheria, which had in- 
creased from three to six in the four preceding weeks, farther 
rose last week to seven, of which four occurred in Glasgow and 
two in Edinburgh. The six fatal cases of fever, showed 
an excess of three over the number in the preceding week, 
and included two in Glasgow, where the death from small- 
pox also was registered. The deaths referred to diseases 
of the respiratory organs in these towns, which had 
declined from 145 to 91 in the four preceding weeks, farther 
decreased to 84 last week, and were 19 below the number in 
the corresponding period of last year. The causes of 21, 
or more than 3 per cent., of the deaths in these eight 
towns last week were not certified. 


MEALTH OF DUBLIN. 


The death-rate in Dublin, which had been 29:7 and 26:3 
per 1000 in the two preceding weeks, further declined to 
23:0 during the week ending May 19th. Daring the past 
four weeks the death-rate in the city has averaged 26:5 per 
1000, the rates during the same period being 17°8 in 
London and 19:4 in Edinburgh. The 154 deaths belonging 
to Dublin registered during the week under notice were 
less than the number in the preceding week, and included 
nine which were referred to the principal zymotic diseases, 
against 11 and five in the two preceding weeks; of these, 
three resulted from fever.“ two from measles, two from 
diarrhoea, one from diphtheria, and one from whooping-cough. 
These nine deaths were equal to an annual rate of 1:3 per 
1000, the zymotic death-rate during the same period being 1:8 
in London and 1:7 in Edinburgh. The deaths referred to 
different forms of fever, which had been three, six, and 
one in the tbree preceding weeks, rose again to three 
last week. The fatal cases of diarrhosa, which had been 
one and three in the two preceding weeks, declined to 
two last week. Two deaths from measles were registered 
last week, against none in any of the three precedin 
weeks. The mortality from whooping-cough correspond 
with that recorded in the preceding week. The 154 
deaths in Dublin last week included 27 of infants under one 
year of age and 40 of persons aged upwards of 60 years; 
the deaths both of infants and of elderly persons showed a 
decline from the numbers registered in the preceding week. 
Four inquest cases and four deaths from violence were 
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registered ; and 56, or more than a third, of the deaths 
occurred in public institutions. The causes of 11, or more 
arty | per cent., of the deaths in the city last week were not 


THE SERVICES. 


ROYAL NAVvT MEDICAL SERVICE. 

STAFF SURGEON CHARLES MARSH BEADNELL has been 
specially promoted from Surgeon to this rank for services in 
South Atrica. The following officer is noted for early 
promotion :—Surgeon James Grant Fowler. 


IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 
Captain Graham Hay Reynolds to be Medical Officer. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 


Lientenant-Colonel H. T. Chapman, A.M.S., r.p., proceeds 
to Bodmin for duty. Major Hearn has left in the Britania 
for South Africa. 


INDIA AND THB INDIAN MEDIOAL SERVICES. 


The Queen has approved of the retirement of the undermen- 
tioned officers :—Surgeon-General Charles Edwin McVittie, 
Honorary Physician to the Queen, Madras Establishment ; 
Colonel James: Charles Gordon Carmichael, Bengal Estab- 
lishment ; and Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Nugent Stoker, 
Bengal Establishment. 


YEOMANRY OAVALRY. 

Gloucestershire (Royal Gloucestershire Hussars): Super- 
numerary Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel A. Grace resigns his 
commission, with permission to retain his rank and to wear 
the uniform of the regiment on his retirement. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


The undermentioned officers are borne as supernumerary 
whilst serving with the Royal Army Medical Corps in South 
Africa:—Artillery: lst Banff: Surgeon-Captain F. W. 
Grant. ist Fifeshire: Surgeon-Captain S. Linton. lst Mid- 
lothian : Surgeon- Lieutenant W. M. Taylor. 

Artillery: lst Lancashire: Surgeon-Captain T. M. 
Dawson to be Surgeon-Major. Royal Engineers (Volun- 
teers): Ist Chesbire: Theodore Robert William Armour 
to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. lst Lancashire: Surgeon- 
Lieutenant G. A. Hawkins-Ambler to be Surgeon-Captain. 
Rie: 5th Volunteer Battalion the Cheshire Regiment: 
Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel P. M. Davidson resigns his 
commission, with permission to retain his rank and to 
wear the uniform of the battalion on his retirement. 
lst Volunteer Battalion the Northamptonshire Regiment: 
Surgeon-Lieutenant H. Stedman to be Surgeon-Captain. 
énd Volunteer Battalion the East Surrey Regiment: Lieu- 
tenant James Dunbar-Brunton resigns his commission and 
is appointed Lieutenant (supernumerary). 3rd (Cumber- 
land) Volunteer Battalion the Border Regiment: Thomas 
Graham {Mathews to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. Ist (Renfrew- 
shire) Volunteer Battalion Princess Louise’s (Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders): Surgeon-Lieutenant J. N. Marshall 
to be Surgeon-Oaptain. 


THE ROYAL MILITARY TOURNAMENT. 

The twenty-firat Royal Military Tournament, which was 
opened by the Prince of Wales on May 18th, does not reach 
the standard of recent years ; but that is not surprising when 
we consider that some 200,C00 men of our army are in the 
field 6000 miles away. Nevertheless, both the committee 
and those who take part in the performance are doing tbeir 
best to make the majority year of the tournament a 
success, and all are to be congratulated upon the result of 
their efforts obtained under difficult circumstances. Tot 

nes quot sententie, and it is difficult to single out any 
one item of the programme which does not meet with 
applause. Quite naturally the display by seamen of H.M.S. 
Porerful with a specimen of the now historic 4:7 gun excites 
the greatest interest. The gun which is drawn into the arena 
with spans of oxen measures 194 inches in length, weighs 
42 cwt., and has an effective range of 10,000 yards. The pro- 
jectile weighs 45 pounds. This display, together with that by 

seamen of H.M.S. Eæcellent with their nine-pounders 

and twelve-pounders, are appreciated by the audience in a 
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most marked manner. The always popular display by the 
detachment of the Army Gymnastic Staff and class of non- 
commissioned officers under instruction at the headquarters 
gymnasium at Aldershot admirably demonstrates the physical 
development of the men, but there is another side to the 
training which cannot be made equally manifest, and that is 
the quickness of eye, the alertness, and general activity 
which are also the outcome of this gymnastic practice. 
In the same way a word may be said for the bareback- 
riding by a squad from the Cavalry Depot at Canterbury. 
A novelty this year is the jumping tent-pegging team from 
the Royal Field Artillery Riding Establishment at Woolwich. 
The competitions between the various arms of the service are 
as usual enthusiastically watched, as are also the spectacular 
part of the performances. 

The pageant, ‘Defence not Defiance,” illustrates the 
gradual development of the National Volunteer Organisation 
from the time of its revival in 1798 onward to the present 
day. The Corps enter the arena in the following 
order: Firat sSection—179S-1800 :—Middlesex Cavalry, 
Clerkenwell Cavalry, Surrey Yeomanry, London and West- 
minster Light Horse, and Deptford Cavalry. Foot: Oole- 
man-street Ward Volunteers, St. John, Southwark, Volun- 
teers, Pimlico Volunteers, Christ Church, Surrey, Associa- 
tion Volunteers, Ist Surrey Regiment Volunteer Infantry, 
and Westminster Volunteers. Band. Second Section—1860 :— 
Wiltshire Yeomanry, Gloucester Yeomanry, and lst Surrey 
Mounted Rifles, Foot: Honourable Artillery Company, Ist 
Tower Hamlets Volunteers, 19th Middlesex, Volunteer 
Guards, Civil Service Rifles, City of London Rifle Brigade, 
South Kensington Rifles, 2nd South Middlesex, lst Surrey 
Volunteers, 4th Islington Volunteers, and lst Middlesex 
Royal Engineer Volunteers. Third Section—1900 :—Middle- 
sex Yeomanry, Imperial Yeomanry, Honourable Artillery 
Company (Gun Team with Gun), Honourable Artillery Com- 
pany (Infantry), 2nd Middlesex Artillery, Tower Hamlets 
Engineers, 3rd London Rifle Brigade, London Scottish, 
Queen’s Westminsters, lst Volunteer Battalion Royal 
Fusiliers, 2lst Middlesex, City Imperial Volunteers, 26th 
Middlesex, Volunteer Medical Staff Corps, and King’s Royal 
Rifle Cadet Corps. The musical drive by N Battery of 
the Royal Horse Artillery and the musical ride by the 
2nd Life Guards are also among the attractions of the 
tournament. 

The unsuitability of the Royal Agricultural Hall for the 
purposes of the Tournament has frequently been pointed 
out by us and the difficulties of obtaining proper ventila- 
tion have been year by year grappled with by the medical 
officers in charge, with the result that the building has shown 
a great improvement in this respect year by year. Up to 
the present time atmospheric conditions have not been such 
as to tax to any great extent the conditions of the hall from: 
the latter point of view. Major O. H. Hale, R. A. M. O., 
D. S. O., is the principal medical officer and Surgeon-Captain 
O. Thistleton Urqubart, V. M. S. C. assistant medical officer. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE MEDICAL OFFICERS IN THE FIELD 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

We are indebted to an esteemed correspondent for the 
following extract from a letter from a field officer of a dis- 
tinguished regiment: 1 do not know which bas been the 
most admired out here—the wonderful organisation for the 
comfort and removal of the sick and wounded or the 
extraordinary personal gallantry under fire of the medical 
officers; and I can assure you the fire has been 
hot I have known medical officers who had no right 
to be there borrow ponies and ride upwards of 30 miles 
to a fight and then saunter into the firing line just to tie up 
the wounded. I do not suppose every medical officer is a 
hero a bit more than every officer of my regiment, but there 
seems to be something wonderfully fine in a profession that 
lifts men so entirely above all apparent sense of personal 
danger. You may well be proud of the medical officers of 
the army, for their devotion has been a source of comment 
and praise not only amongst officers but men.“ 


THE BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 


Surgeon-General H. S. Muir, Deputy Director-General of 
the Army Medical Service, and Lieutenant-Colonel B. B. 
Connolly, Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel, late A. M. S., have had 
conferred upon them Companionships of the Bath. Lieu- 
tenant R. Neil Campbell, I. M. S., and Captain H. James, 
I. M. S., have received the newly instituted honour— the 
Kaisar-i-Hind medal for public service in India. 


a 
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TRANSVAAL WAR NOTES. 


The Auzvania arrived at the Southampton Docks on 
May 23rd. She brought 568 invalids from South Africa, who 
were conveyed to the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley, in 
special trains and duly admitted. 

Major Onlling, RA. MC, Captain Staddon, RA.M.C, 
and Lieutenant Selby, R A. M. C., have returned invalided 
from South Africa and have arrived at the Herbert Hospital, 
Woolwich. 

A cot in ¢he Victoria Hospital, Kingston-on-Thames, to 
be called the ‘‘ Baden-Powell cot,” will be endowed to com- 
memorate the relief of Mafeking. 

The additional material for the Welsh Hospital, making up 
the full complement of 100 beds, has left by the transport 
Monteagle. The extra members of the staff. dressers, and 
orderlies sailed on May 19th by the Avondale Castle. 

The Mayor of Devonport paid his second visit to the Royal 
Military Hospital, Stoke, Plymouth, on May 19th. There 
are at present over 600 men in the hospital and the huts 
erected in the grounds, including 300 men who arrived 
on May 18th. The mayor, who distributed presents to the 
men, was received by Surgeon-General Evatt and Surgeon- 
Colonel Rahilly. 

The Berkefeld Filter Company are just completing a con- 
trast for filters sufticient to supply every man now on active 
service in South Africa with filtered water. 

Civil Sargeons D. Harris and H. Dingle have left England 
for the seat of war. 

Captain R. D. Jephson, R. A M. C., has been discharged 
from hospital in South Africa and has returned to duty. 


Correspondence. 


** Audi alteram partem.” 


“THE REPORT OF THE LANCET SPECIAU 
COMMISSION ON GLYCERINATED CALF 
VACCINE LYMPHS.” 

To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SiIBS,.— In the report of your Special Commission on Gly- 
cerinated Calf Vaccine Lymphs published in THE LANCET of 
April 28th last there is a misstatement which should be 
corrected. 

Under the heading The Use of Glycerine as a Preserva- 
tive Agent” on page 1227 it is stated that Miiller, Warlomont, 
and Stephen Mackenzie appear to bave used glycerine as a 
satisfactory dilutent for the purpose of making the vaccine 
go further, but no purifying effect appears to have been 
aimed at. The name of Warlomont should not have appeared 
in this statement. His ‘‘ Manual of Animal Vaccine” clearly 
shows that he was in 1867 quite aware of the antiseptic 
powers of glycerine ; and I have in my possession records of 
trials from November, 1881, to January, 1882, of glyceri- 
nated calf vaccine for the express purpose of deciding the 
limit of its powers of preservation. These trials showed that 
vaccine as then prepared became unreliable at the end of a 
month—exactly the time now stated to be necessary to allow 
the glycerine to exert its full power of eliminating all 
‘“ extraneous ” organisms (see Conclusion 8, page 1236). 

Since 1882 and until lately Dr. Warlomont’s vaccine was 
prepared exactly as described in his patent dated Sept. 28th, 
1882, No. 2643, and I think I am right in the belief that 
the mode of preparation of our Government glycerinated 
vaccine is practically the same, the only improvement which 
has been made since 1882 being in the more perfect tritura- 
tion by Dr. Chalybius’s machine. From time to time reports 
were received on the activity of Dr. Warlomont’s vaccine 
after keeping it for lengthened periods, but it was not 
thought wise to supply any but fresh vaccine, and fresh 
vaccine is what is now most frequently asked for. May I 
now be permitted to make a few general remarks upon your 
report ? 

In the first place, it appears to me that any comparative 
tests of vaccine lore their value if the tests made do not 
include the primary use of vaccine as a preventive against 
small-pox, and there is no assurance in the report that this 
necessary virtue was possessed by any of the samples under 
review. In the second place, the number of samples 


0 


examined vary in an extraordinary manner. In the third 
place, the periods of examination after the samples were 
sent out are very different. Finally, there is no information 
to show the dates of gathering the vaccine. 

A careful reading of the report seems to me to identify one 
of the Commissioners and I regret that I cannot at present 
accept the report as either impartial or free from trade 
interest. I cannot understand why the Local Government 
Vaccine which has been the subject of so many complaints 
on account of its unreliability has been accepted as a 
standard. Surely a standard vaccine should combine the 
qualities of bacteriological purity and perfect activity. 
Apart, however, from the inconsistencies which arise from 
the varying conditions of comparison which I have referred 
to and the arbitrary selection of one particular sample as a 
standard there are some points which I cannot reconcile with 
the general results published. For example, on page 1234 
under the heading The Standards by which a Lymph should 
be Judged” it is stated that : ‘‘ Of course, each vaccinator 
soon finds out for himself with what brand he obtains the 
most consistently successful insertions, and on this matter it 
is easy enough for him to satisfy bimself.” 

Hence it follows that a number of vaccinators so satisfied 
must also be accepted by the supplier as a proof of the 
satisfactory quality of vaccine supplied. The establishment 
which I represent has not only this satisfaction but another 
in the judgment of your Commissioners on the character of 
the vaccine supplied by us to them. For we fear that if our 
vaccine appeared bacteriologically equal to that of the 
arbitrary standard or to any other excellent vaccine pre- 
pared bacteriologically in accordance with the method 
advocated by Dr. Copeman it would certainly share in any 
complaints (such as appeared last year) of the unsatisfactory 
character of that of the Local Government Board. 

The following particulars may interest some of the readers 
of your Commissioners’ report :— 


Vaccine obtained from 12, Pall Mall East, by Mr. G. W. 
Charles, of Emscote, Claremont-road, St. Margaret's, 
Middlesex. 


Trials at New Scotland-yard. 
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* Part of these were vaccinated in childhood only and part were re- 
vaccinated since. 
t These were vaccinated in childhood only. 


In the present imperfect and uncertain knowledge of the 
bacteria of vaccine would it not be better that the Local 
Government Board and the vendors of glycerinated vaccine 
should give the date of gathering with the vaccine sent out? 
If this were done and the users would ask for fresh-stored 
vaccine, as their experience prompted, a great deal of sound 
information would be collected and the vexed question now 
pending might be decided. 

I cannot close this letter without a protest against the 
underhand way in which the vaccine used by your Com- 
missions was obtained. I consider it was little else than 
an insult to the suppliers. Still, if the applications had 
been made in a straightforward way, your Oommissioners 
might have been subjected to practical jokes such as that 
mentioned in Dr. Hime’s letter. 

I am, Sirs, your obedient servant, 
EDWARD DARKE. 

Pall Mall East, London, 8.W., May 22nd, 1900. 


** We do not accept any of Mr. Darke’s corrections, nor 
do we consider any of them worthy of comment. But as he 
has allowed himself to make the suggestion that one of 
our Commissioners is interested in trading in vaccine 
lymphs we inform Mr. Darke that he is wrong as well as 
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offensive. Mr. Darke is evidently angry and we put 
down his want of manners to loss of temper and forgive 
him.—Ep. L. 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sies, —īn a recent number of THE LANCET you published 
areport of an investigation which had for its object to dis- 
cover how far the recommendations of the Local Government 
Board were being carried out in respect to the collection and 

tion of . We have submitted this report to the 

ical expert under whose care the lymph we supply is 

prepared and shall be glad if you will give his remarks 
eqaal publicity. 

The number of germs in a glycerinated lymph is de- 
pendent on its age; glycerine, as was shown by the pre- 
liminary trials made by the Commission, possesses the 

of conserving the specific virus of vaccine and of 
gradually destroying bacteria in it. If lymph which 
has been kept a certain time be experimented with very 
few organisms will be found in it, whereas if the same 
lymph had been examined at an earlier period many more 
would have been discovered. Such lymph at the later period 
would still possess a high degree of specific power, but if 
kept for a still longer period, especially in small quantities, 
not only do the extraneous organisms disappear but the 
lymph loses its activity. This is especially rapid if the 
lymph is not kept in a favourable, cool temperature. It was, 
therefore, hardly fair to make comparisons between lymphs 
of different age, as the Oommission appear to have done. 
In fact the Commission do not at all mention the age of the 
lymph which they examined, and the comparative table of 
results is rendered thereby quite misleading. 

When lymph is wanted for immediate use there is no 
dificulty in supplying a lymph which has been kept 
sufficiently long to remove all extraneous organisms but 
which still possesses ite full activity, and it is important 
that medical men should be able to obtain a lymph upon 
which they can rely. On the other hand, if lymph is going 
to be kept for some time before use it should be of more 
recent origin and should be stored under proper conditions. 
It would be well in any further experiments undertaken by 
the Commission if they recognised this essential difference ; 
it is equally essential that in comparing different specimens 
of stored lymph they should see tbat the samples have not 
become inert. Olinical and bacteriological experiments 
should always be made simultaneously. There are other 
points in the report which are open to criticism, but as the 
report is based upon defective data from the beginning 
further comment is unnecessary. We would only add to the 
above remarks that if medical men when purchasing our 
lymph will inform us whether it is required for immediate or 
for future use we can supply them accordingly. 

We are, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
REBMAN, LIMITED. 


May 21st, 1900. (F. J. REBMAN, Managing Director.) 


„ The medical expert and Mr. F. J. Rebman can scarcely 
have read the report of our Commissioners very carefully. 
We commend to their attention the following passages :— 


“ Whenever a large number of staphylococci remained in 
the lymph at the time that the plates were made the period 
of glycerination had not been sufficiently prolonged.” 
P. 1234, Remarks par. 1. 

“A point on which all practitioners should insist is that 
the date of glycerination, as well as the dates between which 
the makers recommend that the lymph should be used, 
should be given with every sample of vaccine lymph which 
they receive. Of some of the samples examined we should 
say from otr experience of them at different periods that 
when they came to us they had not been subjected to the 
astion of the glycerine for a sufficiently lung period.“ 
P. 1235, Macroscopic Impurities. 

“From a consideration of those brands that were examined 
and re-examined we are compelled to come to the conclusion 
that in certain instances the process of glycerination had 
been imperfectly carried out. lt may be that the lymph had 
not been stored sufficiently long after being glycerinated or, 
on the other hand, that the mixing had not been sufficiently 
well carried out or too small a quantity of glycerine had been 
used.” P. 1236, Conclusion No. 3. 


When a practitioner sends for three tubes of lymph it may 
be assumed that he wishes to use it at once or at any rate 


within three or four days. In one or two instances the date of 
collection of lymph was given; indeed, in one sample at least 
of the Rebman Publishing Company’s lymph this was done, 
but no instructions as to the meaning of this were sent out. 
In one or two cases instructions were given that the lymph 
should be used within a certain period, but no warning was 
ever issued against its being used before a given time. Our 
contention throughout is that the vaccine bas been plated 
out just as it would probably be used for vaccination. We 
maintain that the information at present supplied to the 
practitioner is not sufficient to enable him to form any 
opinion as to its bacterial purity (or impurity) or whether it 
has been in the glycerine for a long enough period. We could 
not apply for information that is not given to every medical 
man who buys a sample of lymph, but we used all the 
information that was sent out with the various samples. If 
a lymph was sent out without any special instructions it was 
used for experiment just as it might bave been used for 
vaccination.— Ep. L. 


THE FALLAOY OF EXPECTING UNABSORB- 
ABLE SUTURES TO REMAIN BURIED 
IN MUSCULAR TISSUES. 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sirs,—At tbe present time unabsorbable ligatures and 
sutures of which silk may be taken as the type are freely 
buried in muscular structures, of which the incisions made 
in performing cœliotomy and the radical operation for hernia 
are examples. The advocates of such sutures contend that 
so long as the wound and the sutures are sterile the sutures 
will become encapsuled and give no further trouble. Asa 
matter of strict fact an absolutely sterile operation is, with 
our present technique, a rare occurrence if judged by 
bacteriological evidence. On the other hand, the working 
test of the relative sterility of a wound is its power of union 
by first intention, which bids fair to be the generally 
accepted standard for some time to come. 

Given a wound which contains a buried silk suture and 
which has healed by first intention, why is it that at the end 
of months or even years a small sinus forms which persists 
until the offending silk is extruded or removed? Some 
surgeons contend that the ligature was infected at the time 
of its insertion, others believe that infection of the ligature 
occurs at a later period, possibly through the medium of the 
blood-stream. Whatever may be the true explanation the 
fact remains that these sutures do resurrect from time to 
time and with a greater frequency than many operators are 
prepared to admit. It is well known that in the case of a 
man peppered with shot the shot continue to put in an 
appearance for many years after the wounds of entry have 
firmly healed and often in regions far remote from their 
original position. A very similar performance occurs in a 
man who is peppered with silk. The foreign body, silk or 
shot, lying among tissues which are constantly changing in 
form and in their relations to each other, is slowly started by 
these movements on its travels. It is fortunate for the 
patient that the ligature so often makes its way out by the 
shortest route—i.e., through the scar. 

The use of unabsorbable ligatures appears to be based 
on an exaggerated idea of their capabilities for holding parts 
together almost indefinitely. Three weeks at the outside is 
the time allowed for skin sutures before their removal, but 
these stitches only act as sutures for this period in the 
absence of tension. If there is tension the sutpres take the 
matter into their own hands and by cutting out very soon 
become either entirely free or lie loose among the tissues; in 
either case their further use as sutures is practically nil, 
although by the time this bas occurred the skin incision has 
often united and the skin itself formed strong adhesions 
to the subjacent parts. A very similar process occurs with 
buried sutures, so that in a very short time we have a 
collection of pieces of knotted silk either still transfixing 
tissues which have firmly united or, if they have cut 
out, lying loose, and in either case their further presence 
is useless. An interesting point is the frequency with 
which these sutures first begin to give trouble on the 
patients getting up and moving about. It must not be 
imagined that every buried ligature is extruded. A certain 
number do undoubtedly become embedded in scar-tissue, 
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while others drift away, propelled by muscular contraction, 
until they get into a quiet corner where they can rest and 
become enveloped in fibrous material. The fate of the 
buried silk ligature which does not work out has not yet 
been thoroughly settled. Certain it is that the site of 
buried ligatures may be explored at varying intervals after 
healing has taken place and only a few or none of the 
ligatures found. This has even been argued to prove that 
the unabsorbable ligature has achieved the impossible and 
has become absorbed. The alternative to an unabsorbable 
ligature is one of material capable of being absorbed, of 
which catgut is the type. It is on ligature material of 
this nature, hardened if necessary by various reagents, 
to make absorption a matter of weeks, that surgeons will 
have to rely if they wish to save their patients and them- 
selves the trouble and annoyance caused by re-appearing 
ligatures. In an infected wound an absorbable ligature 
usually disintegrates and comes away with the pus instead 
of remaining behind and acting as a seton which is the not 
infrequent behaviour of the silk ligature. The belief that 
an unabsorbable body, if sterile, will remain indefinitely 
buried among muscles has been responsible for many 
remarkable performances in the past, but even these pale 
before the insertion in the abdominal parietes of a wire 
fence which has lately been put forward as a rational method 
of treating hernia. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


Plymouth. C. HAMILTON WHITEFORD. 


PSEU DO-DIPHTHERIA. 
To the Editors of THB LANCET. 


Sirs,—I shall be obliged if you will allow me to invite the 
attention of your readers to a question in diagnosis with 
regard to which I think we stand in need of fuller informa- 
tion than we now possess. During March and April a form 
of inflamed and infectious throat was prevalent in London 
and, I believe, in various country districts also. Occasionally 
one meets with cases of this kind which are apparently pot 
induced by Löffler's bacillus but which can hardly be dis- 
tinguished clinically from true diphtheria. Such has been 
my experience, and I trust the fact will excuse this intrusion 
upon your valuable space. I select the following case in 
illustration. 

On April Sth a little girl, aged four and a half years, 
was taken ill. She was suffering from what seemed to be 
a mild tonsillitis. There was slight patchy formation 
of false membrane on the tonsils. This was painted 
over with iodine and for a few days the child seemed 
well, though a small point of slough lingered on the left 
tonsil. On the 8th some swelling of the cervical glands 
below the angle of the jaw on both sides was noticed. On the 
10th the temperature rose to 103° and now for the first time 
two fresh patches of false membrane were observed on the 
velum palati in front of the left tonsil. To cover a suspicion 
of diphtheria 1500 units of antitoxin diphtheriæ were promptly 
injected. This dose was repeated on the next day. Local 
measures of treatment were of course continued as usual. 
On the 14th I had a report from the laboratory of Messrs. 
Burroughs and Wellcome on mucus which had been sent to 
them, stating that the bacillus diphtheria was absent, but 
that the staphylococcus and the streptococcus longus had 
been found. The urine examined on this day contained 
albumin. A week later this had disappeared. The temperature 
fell gradually, not suddenly, after the 10th and the false 
membrane cleared off in the same gradual manner only 
to return at the old spot. On the 20th another patch was 
noticed on the right faucial pillar. The condition at this 
time was indistinguishable from diphtheria, and after con- 
sultation antitoxin was once more injected. No decided 
benefit followed the injection, and another report on the 
mucus on this occasion was similar to the former. The left 
cervical glands which had gone on enlarging began soon 
after this to suppurate, and a large abscess was opened here 
on the 26th. The child improved and was practically well 
on May 4th. Up to this date, however, small unhealed 
patches were visible on the two anterior pillars of the fauces. 
Tbe appearance of the false membrane on the velum in this 
case was peculiar. It was of a translucent white, not a dead 
white or cream colour. It seemed as if a bleb of cuticle had 
been raised and lymph deposit had taken place under this. 
The spots appeared to heal like superficial ulcerations. 


These points appear to me to suggest a condition of throat 
erysipelas more than any other. 

The case recalls, and to my mind helps to explain, 
another which puzzled me somewhat during an attend- 
ance in February, 1899. The patient was a young, healthy 
adult woman. The throat characters were similar to 
those of the last case, but there was more diffuse redness 
at the outset and at first no visible false membrane, 
though this appeared soon after. The uvula, moreover, 
was invaded towards its apex. Chlorinated soda gargle 
was used very freely. Between the fifth and tenth days 
of my attendance 6000 units of antitoxin diphtheriæ were 
injected and apparently with marked and rapid benefit 
as regards the clearing of the throat, though small pustules 
recurred during these days. No microscopical examination 
was made till the eleventh day, at which date local signs of 
disease were still present. Mucus sent to the Jenner 
Institute on this day did not reveal the bacillus diphtheriz. 
The patient recovered and had no sequelz. 

Some doubt may perhaps exist as to the character of 
the second case, but I think this can hardly be said of 
the first. Its clinical development and the failure on 
two occasions to discover tbe bacillus diphtheriæ while 
other morbid germs were found distinguish it from true 
diphtheria. But it certainly showed several of the 
characters of the latter disease. Albuminuria and a false 
membrane on the front of the velum palati are especially 
noteworthy points. Under the circumstances I do not 
regret having used the antitoxin diphtheriz. I should use 
it again in a similar case until convinced of its futility 
rather tban fail to cover a possible error in diagnosis or the 
possibility of a mixed infection. Nevertheless the case is 
to me instructive chiefly of the fact that another germ, 
probably a streptococcus, is capable of producing local and 
even general effects not readily distinguishable from those of 
true diphtheria. Serum therapeutics in order to meet the 
necessities of this class of throats must evidently be carried 
a step further. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

Green-lanes, N., May 15th, 1900. B. G. MORISON. 


PUBLIC MEDICAL SERVICE, COVENTRY. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sirs,—In the interest of reform in medical contract 
work I desire to lay before the profession some information 
regarding the work of this organisation. We have just 
held our eighth annual meeting and from the facts at our 
disposal we may claim to have achieved a great measure 
of success. Started with the object of attacking some of 
the anomalies of contract societies and bringing this work 
as far as possible under professional control we have suc- 
ceeded far beyond our original dreams. We have fairly 
staggered the medical aid societies, inducing all respect- 
able practitioners in the city to relinquish this kind 
of work. We have absorbed into our service the bulk 
of these patients. Some of the societies have absolutely 
ceased to exist. The abuses of the Coventry Dispensary 
are somewhat mitigated as a result of our sustained attack, 
and we still hope for the assistance of the British Medical 
Association in urging further reforms. Many problems 
affecting the profession have attained a certain measure of 
solution. Our policy has been to a great extent of a con- 
structive nature. It was urged as a possible source of weak- 
ness that we did not admit the lay element on our committee 
of management. We have found no difficulty here, the 
working is smooth with practically no complaints. The 
competition existing amongst medical men is sufficiently 
keen to act as a regulating force in this direction. If men 
neglect their patients a natural consequence follows, and no 
lay committee seems necessary to manage our affairs, sitting 
in judgment and often harassing us with petty tyrannies. 
Charging higher terms than the Dispensary, we have on 
our lists the bulk of the mechanical labourers. As the saying 
goes the Dispensary doctor goes by the front door, the 
Service doctor by the back.” We bave now on our books 
8886 names; our receipts last year amounted to £1818 0s. 7d. 
The increase in our collection over previous year was 
£200 5s., which compares well with the report of the 
Dispensary, which announces an increase only of £75. The 
Coventry Public Medical Service stands prominent as an 
object lesson to practitioners, and other towns are adopting 
a similar plan. We have proved by experience that practi- 
tioners by combination can get a fair measure of control over 
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their own work. Such a course must give them a greater 
dignity in the eyes of the public. There will not be the 


same necessity to place themselves under the control of lay- 


men, who have a contempt for professional combinations and 
whose institutions largely depend for their success on the 
existence of an over-stocked medical market. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
W. RICHARDSON Rice, B.A., M.D. Dub., 


Honorary Secretary, Public Medical Service. 
Coventry, May 20th, 1900. 


«THE CONFERENCE ON MEDICAL ORGANI- 
SATION AT MANCHESTER.” 
To the Editors of THE LANORT. 


Sirs,—I crave a little of your space to make a few remarks 
on the criticisms of your Special Commissioner on the Man- 
chester Conference in THE LANCET of May 12th (p. 1382). 
His chief criticism isthat a conference on medical organisa- 
tion ought not to have dealt with grievances, and at first 
sight that is so. But this conference was being convened 
on very different lines from anything previously attempted 
in connexion with the profession, and it seemed to those who 
bad the arrangements in hand that it was not enough to talk 
about the value of the principle of delegation, but that it 
would be far more to the purpose to give a practical 
demonstration of its value. That was the central idea under- 
lying the whole affair. The first and second days of the 
conference were devoted to this demonstration, and I think, 
and so do the majority, if not all, of those present, that it 
was a decided success. Had it not been it is scarcely likely 
that the third day would have seen the principle of 
delegation embodied in the resolution which I moved so 
readily adopted. Regarding the representative character of 
the conference it is quite correct to say that 4000 
members of the profession were represented. Half 
of these were members of branches of the British 
Medical Association and half were members of local 
societies in all parts of the country. The Hospital 
Reform Association did not send a delegate. How far the 
delegates were instructed by the societies sending them I am 
not in a position to say, but it was no fault of the system or 
of the authorities of the conference if they were not. The 
agenda was in the hands of the secretaries and delegates a 
full month before the date of the meetings, and the intro- 
ductory note expressly directed their attention to this point 
and urged them to give full instructions to their delegates 
how to vote on the different resolutions. The authorities of 
the Conference have no right to think that the delegates 
voted any way than in accordance with the expressed direc- 
tions of their societies, and if any delegate did then it is for 
his society to bring him to order. 

In conclusion, I have only to say that destructive criticism 
is always an easy matter, but I fancy that the mistakes of 
those who are working honestly for any cause are of more 
value to that cause in the long run than the adverse criticism 
they excite, particularly of that kind which is so ready to 
tell us what we should have done but is not so ready to 
indicate the lines of future progress. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
SAMUEL CRAWSHAW, M.B. Vict., 
Honorary Secretary to the Conference. 
Ashton-under-Lyne, May 2lst, 1900. 


“DEATHS UNDER CHLOROFORM.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Bis, — Whilst agreeing with Captain Clayton Lane, I. M. S., 
that all important particulars should be given in these unfor- 
tunate cases, I cannot agree that his letter in THE LANCET 
of May 19th “p. 1467) will encourage young practitioners to 
take the trouble to record cases. In speaking of Dr. Mowat's 
letter he says : ‘‘ Possibly he carries the same principle—the 
principle of sketchiness—yet further, for he seems to imagine 
that the clinical observation of a patient under chloroform 
close enough to ensure the subsequent unity of a full and 
accurate report of his symptoms places his life in danger. 
Can one argue with such an one?” I do not know what 
Captain Clayton Lane wants to argue about. Dr. Mowat 
remarked on the difficulty of relating all the details some 
time afterwards, and the efforts made to prevent a person 
dying under an anesthetic, and afterwards the appearance 
before a coroner’s jury are not conducive to a long and 


detailed report. I pressed Dr. Mowat to report the case 
and if he did not wish to write a paper on the case he could 
record it in your Hospital Mirror. This he did, and for several 
reasons curtailed it. My desire was to have the case on 
record as a death from chloroform, believing as I do that all 
deaths from an anesthetic should be recorded, even if the 
scientific details are omitted. In this case the coroner did 
not order a post-mortem examination, and, unfortunately, 
one was not made, so that if Dr. Mowat had reported all 
the clinical details of the patient it could not have been 
complete without a pathological report. I think that in 
every case of a death from an anesthetic we should have it 
(1) reported, (2) a post-mortem should be made, and (3) a 
clinical history of the patient and the case should be given. 
If we cannot get these then let us have a record of all deaths 
due to chloroform and other anæsthetics and take them for 
what they are worth, without dubbing the recorder as one who 
has the principle of sketchiness.” Dr. Mowat is an able 
anesthetist and it was a painful shock to him to have a 
death from an anesthetic which he is accustomed to. 
administer, and I can understand how easy it was to leave out 
details in writing his report some days after. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Wigan, May 19th, 1900. WILLIAM BERRY, F. R. C. S. Irel. 


MEDICAL ETHICS AND THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sizs,—At the spring meeting of the North of England 
Branch of the British Medical Association held at South 
Shields on April 16th it was unanimously resolved to 
petition the Council of tbe Association to set apart one day 
at the annual meeting at Ipswich for the discussion of 
medical ethics and medico-political subjects. I hope that 
other branches will take steps to support this and make a 
similar request. I an, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

Durham, May 21st, 1900. EDWAED JEPSON. 


CAMBRIDGE APPOINTMENTS ASSOCIATION, 
To the Editors of THB LANCET. 


SIBS.— Will you kindly give publicity to the fact that we 
bave upon our books a large number of those who are just 
completing their career at the University and who are 
anxious in the course of the summer to enter upon various 
departments of practical life both in England and abroad! 
This association bas met with so much sympathy during the 
short time it has been started that we feel confident that 
mavy, especially old Cambridge men, need only to be 
reminded of iw existence to avail themselves of its aid if 
opportunity occurs.—I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

W. A. J. ARCHBOLD, Secretary. 


73, Trumpington-street, Cambridge, 
May 19th, 1900. 


“ON THE MODERN TREATMENT OF 
DIABETES MELLITUS.” 
To the Editors of THB LANCET. 


S1gs,—I should be glad if you would print a note in 
THE LANCET to indicate the following erratum. The error 
is mine. I am, Birs, yours faithfully, 

May 2lst, 1900. ROBERT SAUNDBY. 


ERRATUM.—On page 1424 of THE LANCET of May 19th 
the quantity of cheese in B diet should be three ounces 
and not two ounces as printed. 


THE PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY: A 
: CORRECTION.. 
To the Editors of TEE LANOET. 


Srrs,—I shall be glad if you will allow me to correct two 
errors which occur in the report of the proceedings of the 
Pathological Society of London in THE LANCET of May 19th, 
1900, p. 1441. 

1. It was to Dr. Edington (not Edingham) that I ascribed 
the credit for much that has been ascertained regarding the 
pathology of African horse-sickness. 

2. I did not state that filtration does not arrest the virus 
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of rinderpest ; indeed, I did not refer to that disease at all, 
thcugh I think a subsequent speaker mentioned the fact that 
the virus in question is arrested by a porous earthenware 
filter. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
J. MCFADYEAN. 
Royal Veterinary College, N.W., May 22nd, 1900. 


THE SANITATION OF DUBLIN. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRs, —You have not been supplied with an accurate state- 
ment in reference to the waking of a child at a place close 
to Fitzwilliam-place. The facts are as follows. A child, 
aged seven months, died from decline“ on April 4tb, the 
day the Queen entered Dublin. The Cemetery office having 
been closed early in honour of the occasion, a burial 
ticket could not be obtained until the following day 
and on the next one (April 6th) the child was buried. 
In England the burial of a person two days after 
death is unusual. You imply censure on the sanitary 
autbority because the child was ‘‘ waked,” but may I ask 
upon what grounds? The disease was not notifiable, and is 
it expected that the sanitary authority is to know of every 
death from diseases notifiable or non-notifiable that occurs in 
Dublin, and that they can prevent the waking” of persons 
who die from the latter diseases? In the case of deaths from 
contagious diseases the sanitary authority is in a position to 
prevent wakes and invariably does prevent them. I pass 
over your strictures on the sanitary administration with the 
mere remark that the recent inquiry into the causes of the 
Dublin death-rate shows that such strictures are undeserved 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
CHARLES A. CAMERON, 
Medical Superintendent Officer of Health. 
Fublic Health Office, 0 Buildings, Dublin, 
May 2nd, 1900. 

1 Sir Charles Cameron accuses us of publishing an 
Inaccurate statement, we therefore print his account and our 
own side by side :— 


BIR CHARLES A, CAMERON. 


ssis In reference to the waking 
of a child at a place close to Fitz- 
william-place. The facts are as fol- 
lows. A child, aged seven months, 
died from decline on April 4th, 
the day the Queen entered Dublin. 
scissa A burial ticket could not be 
obtained until the SEAE i day 
and on tbe next one (April 6th) already in a state of decom posi- 
the child was buried. tion. 


Where is the inaccuracy? Sir Charles Cameron admits the 
waking and his dates show that such waking could have 
occurred on three separate days. If he denies that seven 
other children were present we are compelled to contradict 
him. As to whether the sanitary authority of Dublin can 
stop such lurid occurrences we have only to say tbat it should 
have powers to do so. If it has not it should apply for them: 
if it has it should use them.— Ep. L. 


THE LANCET. 


Close at the back of Fitzwilliam- 
place there is a noisome dea 
where a child died from tuber- 
culosis during Her Majesty’s 
gracious visit to her Irish capital. 
Seven other children were allowed 
to keep up a wake for three 
days round the corpse which was 


HOSPITAL CERTIFICATE FEES. 
To the Editors of TRE LANCET. 


Sirs,—At a well-known general hospital in the northern 
provinces, where I am senior house surgeon, it has been 
customary for the senior and janior house surgeons to sign 
insurance and Employers Liability Act medical certificates 
and retain the small fee obtainable for so doing, the amount 
of the fee being fixed by the rules of the institution. The 
committee of the hospital have just made a new regulation 
by which the fees must now be handed over by the house 
surgeon to the general funds of the hospital, though he is 
still to see cases, fill up certificates, and collect the fees. Jn 
many cases this involves reference to ward notes and 
registers and always takes up time. The amount of money 
so collected will barely amount to £20 in a year, of which 
amount the junior retains fully £15, as he is in charge 
of the out-patient department where most of the certifi- 
cates are applied for. The points I raise are as follows: 
(1) that the house surgeons’ signatures entitle them to 
the fee chargeable, as the certificates could quite well be 
signed by the honorary surgeon of the hospital in whose 
charge tLe case nominally is; (2) that the honorary surgeon 
would certainly be entitled to a fee for such work and that 
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the hospital could get it only by donation from the surgeon. 
In the out-patient department the assistant surgeons are 
paid by the infirmary for their work and are therefore in a 
similar position to the house surgeons; they are equally 
qualified to sign these certificates, and their reply to the 
committee if asked to do so instead of the janior house 
surgeon and to hand over the fee would be curt and a little 
rude I should imagir e. 

I should be much indebted for an opinion on this point, 
for, as far as I am able to ascertain, the fees so obtain- 
able by house surgeons are regarded as their perquisites in 
other hospitals.—I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


May 19th, 1900. SENIOR H.. 


THE MIDWIVES BILL. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRS, —At a meeting of the Woolwich, Plumstead, and 
Charlton Medical Union, held on May 16th, it was 
resolved :— 

That tbis meeting disapproves of the Midwives Bill now before 
Parliament. 

I was instructed to communicate the Union’s decision to 
you, asking you kindly to insert it in TEB LANCET. : 

I am, Birs, yours faithfully, 
HONORARY SECRETARY, WOOLWICH, PLUMSTEAD, AND 

May 19th, 1900. CHARLTON MEDICAL UNION. 


GERMAN CONGRESS OF INTERNAL 
MEDICINE. 


(FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT.) 
(Continued from p. 1326.) 


Cardiac Arhythmia. 

Dr. WENCKEBACH (Utrecht) read a paper on the Causes of 
Cardiac Arhythmia. The regularity of the cardiac action 
depended (1) on the automatic irritability of the heart; (2) 
on the propagation of the motor stimulus from one muscle 
cell to another; and (3) on the property of contractility. 
Intensification of the automatic irritability increased the 
frequency of the systoles, and in this manner the so-called 
‘*frustrapeous contractions” and the pulsus trigeminus, 
intermittens, &c., were produced. Lowering of the capacity 
for propagation of the motor stimulus gave rise to a 
regularly intermitting pulse and to bradycardia, whilst an 
abnormal increase of the capacity for propagation of the 
motor stimulus and an intensification of the stimulus itself 
produced ‘‘delirium cordis.” The ‘‘pulsus alternans” 
was due to weakness of the cardiac contractility. These 
disturbances of the three principal functions of the heart 
may be present together. 

Paroxysmal Tachycardia. 

Dr. HOFFMANN (Diisseldorf) was of opinion that this 
condition was not caused either by acute dilatation of the 
heart or by a neurosis of the vagus nerve. Paroxysmal 
tachycardia had been found by him together with an 
abnormal increase of the secretion of urine so that it might 
be regarded as a cerebral disorder the seat of which 
was in the fourth ventricle.— In the discussion Professor 
NOTHNAGEL (Vienna) agreed generally with Dr. Hoffmann ; 
he believed that the cerebral centre concerned in tachycarcia 
was situated in the medulla oblongata. 

Cyanosis. 

Professor VIERORDT (Tiibingen) said that cyanosis in 
congenital affections of the heart was not always caused by 
the mixture of arterial and venous blood ; cyanosis might be 
absent in such cases even when there was an extensive 
deficiency of the septum. He was induced by his experi- 
ments to believe that the phenomena of cyanosis were due 
merely to the presence of an excessive amount of blood in 
the cutaneous veins and capillaries. 

Chronio Jaundice. 

Professor MINKOWSKI (Strassburg) reported cases of 
Hereditary Enlargement of the Spleen together with 
Jaundice observed by him in several patients belonging to 
the same family. Urobilin was present in the urine. One 
post-mortem examination was made. The spleen was found 
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to be greatly enlarged, weighing more than a kilogramme 
(22lb.); the liver was normal; in the kidneys there was a 
brown pigment containing iron. Professor Minkowski 
believed that the disease was caused by an anomalous 
condition of the blood pigment. 


Gouty Diseases of the Stomach and Intestines. 


Dr. GRUBE (Neuenahr) said that certain dyspeptic troubles 
were of frequent occurrence in gouty patients, a circumstance 
which had been observed principally by English physicians, 
and attacks of gout sometimes began with these symptoms. 
Some patients had remarked that their feces smelt very 
offensively before a fit of gout.—In the discussion Professor 
vox NOORDEN (Frankfort) maintained that these dyspeptic 
troubles were not a characteristic symptom of gout. In his 
opinion they were observed almost exclusively in well-to-do 
patients and were caused by misuse of drugs and by a too 
liberal diet. 

Researches on Antitozins, 

Professor WASSERMANN (Berlin) said that except in the 
case ok diphtheria the resulte of the antitoxin treatment 
had not been very favourable. Anti-cholera, anti-typhoid, 
anti-pneamococcic, and anti-streptococcic sera had been tried 
without success. Experiments made by Professor Ehrlich 
have shown that the action of bactericide sera depended 
upon two substances—the immunising or intermediate 
substance and the so-called ‘‘ complement.” Both 
substances together had a specific action against 
the virus. Hitherto the intermediate substance which 
was present in the serum of immunised animals had 
been used exclusively in the serum treatment of enteric 
fever, and the ‘‘complement,” of which a certain quantity 
was present in the normal blood-serum, had been 
neglected. A coöperation of both the intermediate and 
the complement substances being essential for an antitoxic 
action, Professor Wassermann accordingly, apart from the 
serum of immunised animals, injected a certain quantity of 
fresh normal blood-serum. It was of great importance to find 
the adequate complement to a given immunising serum. 
He made experiments on guinea-pigs infected by a culture 
of enteric-fever bacilli. Three of the guinea-pigs received 
injections of seram taken from an immunised dog, the result 
being that the three animals died. Ia another series of 
guinea-pigs together with the above serum a quantity of 
serum taken from normal, not immunised, cattle was 
injected, and by this method the infection was effectually 
overcome. Professor Wassermann concluded that by the 
administration of fresh serum of cattle the action of the 
immunising substance was practically very much augmented. 
He hoped now to be able to obtain good results in the human 
subject. 

Bence-Jones’s Albumin. 


Dr. MAGNUS LEvy (Strassburg) read a paper on the Sub- 
stance discovered by Dr. Bence-Jones in the Urine of Patients 
suffering from certain Diseases of the Bones. This substance 
was said to be characteristic of myelogenic sarcoma, but 
was present in myxcedema also. According to Dr. Magnus 
Levy it was not an albumose bat an albuminous substance 
having many of the qualities of albumin. Sometimes it 
was soluble at a temperature of 100 O., but not always, and 
the same thing might happen with albumin also under 
certain circumstances. The origin of Bence-Jones’s albumin 
was not yet known. Dr. Magnus Levy believed that it 
was not formed within the myeloma. Perhaps it might 
proceed from the albumin of the food.—Professor SENATOR 
(Berlin) asked why this substance, if it was formed by the 
food, was present only in myeloma.—Professor VON JAKSCH 
(Prague) said that too much reliance must not be placed on 
the diagnostic value of Dr. Bence-Jones's albumin, for it had 
been absent in three of his cases of myeloma. 


Oxygen as a Therapeutic Agent. 

Dr MICHAELIS (Berlin) said that inhalations of oxygen 
were used as early as 1774, but afterwards the method fell 
into disuse because toxic symptoms were sometimes 
observed; at the present time where pure oxygen was 
employed undesirable symptoms no longer occurred. In 
disturbances of the respiration caused by diseases of 
the lungs or heart, or by the action of toxic agents, the 
patient's general state was benefited by the inhalation of 
oxygen. In poisqʒing by morphia the respiration was 
improved and the cyanosis disappeared. Oxygen had a 
specific therapeutic action in cases of poisoning by morphia 
and carbonic oxide.— Professor VON JAKSCH agreed with the 


views expressed by Dr. Michaelis and said that he had seen a 
good result in a case of diabetic coma.—Dr. MERKEL 
(Nuremberg) related two cases of poisoning by carbonic 
oxide, in one of which oxygen was administered, whilst in 
the other only artificial respiration was employed. The 
former case recovered much sooner than the latter. 

The next congress will meet in Berlin under the presidency 
of Professor, Senator. 


THE PARIS WATER. SUPPLY AND THE 
EXHIBITION. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


For some months previously to the opening of the Universal 
Exhibition alarming ramours were spread about concerning 
the supposed contamination of at least a part of the Paris 
water-supply. As this is a technical question that cannot be 
understood without careful reading and investigation the 
greater part of the population had neither the time nor the 
inclination to study so intricate a problem. There were 
consequently less anxiety and alarm manifested than 


might otherwise have been the case. Some sensational 
articles were published in various papers, and one of these 
articles went so far as to say that the waters of the 
Avre were ‘‘proverbially” known to be infected and were 
even worse than those of the Ourcq, which is the dirtiest 
water in the neighbourhood of Paris. As these alarming 
statements, however, concluded with a recommendation to 
use a certain filter there were good reasons to suspect the 
motives of such publicity. Again, other papers which syste- 
matically attacked the town water-supply as systematically 
advocated the promotion of certain financial companies 
which were to undertake to provide the town with a new 
supply. There is, for instance, a scheme for bringing water 
from the Lake of Geneva to Paris and another for digging 
numerous artesian wells. A well of such a description has 
been dug and it yielded 3000 litres of water per day, but on 
digging two other wells the supply from the first well was 
considerably reduced and thus it was demonstrated that the 
supply of water does not increase in proportion to the number 
of wells. Nevertheless, though a suitable discount mast be 
be allowed when dealing with these denunciations there still 
remains a substratum of fact which justifies some anxiety. At 
the beginning of the year there was a severe epidemic of 
typhoid fever at the grammar school of Lycée Saint-Louis, but 
it may at once be remarked that if this epidemic had been due 
to the water-supply then there would have been other cases 
of typhoid fever in the neighbourhood of the school where 
the houses are supplied with the same water; this, however, 
was not the case. On the other hand, there is much to show 
that the insanitary condition of this important educational 
establishment was itself sufficient to account for the pre- 
valence of fever. In the month of January, 1878, a similar 
epidemic broke out at the same school. In the press and among 
the public many protests were then made in regard to the in- 
sanitary condition of the old buildings where the classes were 
held. These protests were all the more energetic seeing that, 
in 1878 as on the present occasion, all the world was 
invited to visit Paris and the great Universal Exhibition held 
in that year. Nevertheless, nothing was done, and now 
after a lapse of 22 years the same school has suffered once 
more from this neglect. A complication arises from the 
fact that such establishments are not under the control of 
the sanitary authorities appointed by the Paris Municipality, 
but are administered by the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Fortunately, on the present occasion this conflict of 
authority has not prevented the adoption of proper measures. 
The school has been closed, the technical sanitary staff of 
the Paris Municipal Council has been placed at the disposal 
of the school authorities, the Ministry of Public Instruction 
and the municipal administration have worked hand in hand, 
and the school has been redrained throughout. Farther, it 
was discovered that there were leaking cesspools belonging 
to two houses in rue Monsieur-le-Prince which contaminated 
the subsoil at a place where, by gravitation, the filth thus 
escaping would pass into the subsoil of the college. Thus 
the alarm caused by the presence of typhoid fever among the 
pupils of the Lycée Saint-Louis is now allayed. The 
evil was purely local, affecting the institution and not th 

town at large. . 
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The consumption of potable water in Paris varies from 
187,000 to 212,000 cubic metres per day. There is also 
a consumption of 350,000 cubic metres of river water per 
day for the flushing of drains and sewers, the watering 
of the streets and gardens, and for the supply of ornamental 
fountains. Daring the whole of 1899 the supply of water 
from springs sufficed for the entire population of Paris with 
but one or two unimportant exceptions where filtered water 
was given instead, and at least theoretically this filtered 
water is jast as safe. Extensive works are now proceeding 
for utilising the springs of the Loing and the Lunain. When 
these works are completed there will be a supply of spring 
water amounting to 250,000 cubic metres per day, and this 
will be more than sufficient for some time to come. The 
spring water actually sapplied is derived from the Avre, the 
Dhuys, and the Vanne. The great question is whether it is 
possible for these springs to be contaminated. It may be 
argued that if the water-supply was unsatisfactory there would 
have been no decrease in the prevalence of typhoid fever. 
On the other hand, it may also be argued that even if the 
water-supply was perfect there might still be cases of typhoid 
fever, because that disease could be produced by other causes 
than by impure water. As a matter of fact, typhoid fever 
has not disappeared, but its prevalence has been greatly 
reduced. Here, again, the same contradictory theories are 
presented. According to one theory the redaction in typhoid 
fever is due to the pure water-supply; according to the 
other theory the water is not above suspicion, and the 
reduction of typhoid fever is due to general sanitary improve- 
ments. In any case, the facts stand as follows. The statistics 
drawn up by the Prefecture show that there were 1389 cases 
of typhoid fever notified in 1895, 1243 in 1896, 1342 in 1897, 
1268 in 1898, and 4329 in 1899. The deaths from this 
disease amounted to 700 in 1894, to 270 in 1895, to 260 in 
1896, to 250 in 1897, to 255 in 1898, and to 754 in 1899. The 
increase last year was noticed principally in the months of 
July, August, September, and October. Much is said about 
typhoid fever, but the deaths from tuberculosis in Paris 
amount to about 25,000 annually; it is now generally 
acknowledged that tuberculosis is a contagious and conse- 
quently a preventable disease. 

Some 15 years ago there were as many as 5000 and 6000 
deaths a year from typhoid fever alone; and to-day not only 
has the number of cases been greatly reduced but the pro- 
portion of fatal cases has also fallen. The mortality from 
typhoid fever per 100,000 inhabitants amounted in 1871 to 
700, in 1882 to 140. The supply of spring water was then 
greatly increased, and in 1887 the mortality per 100,000 
inhabitants from typhoid fever fell to 60, in 1888 to 40, in 
1892 to 30, in 1893 to 20. In 1894 there was a slight increase 
to 28 per 100,000. During the following five years the 
proportion was only 10 per 100,000, but in 1899 it again 
rose to a higher figure—28 per 100, 000; and, though this may 
justify some anxiety and suggest the necessity of careful 
investigation, still it must be acknowledged that a very 
great improvement has been effected and that there is no 
comparison between the present state of affairs and that which 
55 not so very long ago. At the same time it must 

admitted that it would be very serious indeed were 
it possible to prove that the recrudescence of typhoid fever 
which occurred last year was due to the contamination of 
several of those supplies of spring water which have 
been brought to Paris at so great an expense and have 
always been considered so pure. It is claimed that but few 
large towns are provided with such good water as is Paris. 
The water-supply of many towns, including part of that of 
London, depends for its purity on the efficiency of the 
filtering process employed. It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that a high standard of efficiency of filtration should 
always be maintained. But the Paris water-supply is not 
filtered ; it comes direct from the watersheds, aaa so long as 
there is no contamination of the gathering grounds it should 
be perfectly pure. It has the further advantage of being 
delightfully cool during the hot days of summer. The 
trouble has been that the supply of this spring water has 
sometimes proved insuficient, especially in the dry season. 
During the last Universal Exhibition, held in 1889, for 
instance, it was necessary to cut off the supply from some 
of the districts of Paris, and this for a period of six weeks. 
The water from the river Seine was supplied instead and 
the change was generally followed, if not by an epidemic 
of typhoid fever, at least by a marked increase of that 
disease. Therefore, when the authorities are obliged to 
withdraw the spring water-supply the districts affected are 
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warned. Official posters are affixed to the walls and the in- 
habitants are urged to boil all the water that they drink. This, 
however, Parisians are promised, will no longer occur, because 
there is now not only the additional supply of the Avre, 
but the waters of the Loing and the Lunain will be 
ready for distribution before the dry season. Consequently 
the fear of drinking Seine water instead of spring water need 
no longer be entertained. The only question, therefore, that 
need now be considered is whether it is at all likely that one 
or more of the springs may be contaminated. Attempts have 
been made to prove that this has actually taken place and 


that this was the cause of the recrudescence of typhoid. 


fever which was noted last year and at the beginning of this 


year. 

Last year the Academy of Medicine appointed Dr. Thoinot 
to report on the question. The Prefect of the Seine also 
nominated a commission to inquire into the matter and it 
was said that at the bacteriological laboratory of the 
Montsouris Observatory the Eberth bacillus had been found 
by Dr. Miquel in samples taken from the reservoir which con- 
tains the waters of the Vanne and which is situated at 


Montsouris. Further, it was said that the authorities of the. 


Montsouris Observatory did not dare to bring this matter to 
the notice of the Prefect of the Seine because Dr. Thoinot 
had been removed from a public post on account of his 
courageous revelations. This latter argument, however, 
falls to tbe ground, asthe learned professor was removed by 
the Minister and not by the Prefect of the Seine, who 
has no authority in the matter. Dr. Thoinot had pointed out 
that some of the water was gathered from a permeable soil 
where the natural filtration of the surface waters might not 
be sufficient. In other districts the water sometimes made 
its appearance on the surface and at other points disappeared 
below ground, carrying perhaps some impurities with it. 
These remarks suggested that perhaps there was insufficient 
care taken to exclade surface waters, and also that there were 
pits in which foul water collected. These for the most part 
have been filled up, but is it certain that there are none 
remaining? In this respect the law does not arm the 
authorities with sufficient powers to compel the inhabitants 
near the water intakes to refrain from digging big pits in 
which they drain their slops and foul water. As some of the 
aqueducts are 120 kilometres in length fears might be 
entertained that it is difficult to protect them efticiently 
over so long a distance. Yet, in spite of all these 
doubts and questions Dr. Thoinot in his report says: “I 
do not criticise the hygiene of Paris and I have never 
pronounced otherwise than with a feeling of profound 
respect the names of Belgrand and Alphand, who, at an epoch 
when no one suspected the mischief that might result from 
the pollution of water and the importance of pure water, 
planned those aqueducts which have brought spring water 
to Paris and rendered it one of the healthiest capitals of 
Europe ; for the water-supply of Paris, such as it is to-day, 
leaves us nothing to envy either in London or Berlin.” 

To come from generalities to details, it is argued that 
though the Vanne waters are collected from the chalk there 
are fissures which let polluted water through, especially 
after heavy rains. Last year there was typhoid fever in the 
town of Sens at the same time as in Paris, and it so happens 
that the inhabitants of Sens obtain their water by tapping 
the aqueduct that brings the waters of tbe Vanne to Paris. 
Farther, out of every 100,000 inhabitants of Paris there 
were, in 1899, 57 cases of typhoid fever among those 
who drank the water of the Vanne, 54 cases where 
the Avre water was supplied, and only 39 cases where 
the water came from the Dhuys. Among the troops 
of the garrison of Paris, out of 177 cases of typhoid 
fever 154 occurred in barracks where the water of the 
Vanne is laid on. Dr. Thoinot in his report recognised 
that the spring of the Miroir which is in the watershed of 
the Vanne might have been contaminated because in the 
district of Villechétive, situated some 12 kilometres away 
but on a higher level, there were some cases of typhoid fever 
and there are some fissures in the chalk. Dr. A. J. Martin 
who was likewise appointed to report on the question also 
admits such a possibility and urges that all drains from 
villages or cultivated fields should be turned aside from 
the gathering grounds. Already, in 1894, when the deaths 
from typhoid fever rose from 20 per 100,000 inhabitants to 
28. the waters of the Vanne were suspgpted, but last year 
this suspicion seemed to be confirmed, for t was said that Pro- 
fessor Miquel of the Montsouris Observatory had found the 
Eberth bacillus in the water of this spring. At their source, 
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these waters are admitted to be perfectly pure, but they may 
be contaminated before they reach Paris. So far back as 
1886 M. Daclaux, professor at the Sorbonne, related 
in his lectures that he had found that the living 
organisms in the water had increased tenfold by the 
time it reached the reservoir of Montsouris. Then, again, 
some doubts have been expressed as to a possible leakage 
where there are valves that have served to run the Seine 
water into the pipes reserved for the spring water. Neverthe- 
less, such facts as have been adduced nearly all point to 
the possible contamination of the Vanne outside and not 
inside Paris. It has been shown that in 1894, as in 1899, 
there were cases of typhoid fever in the town of Sens where 
this same water is supplied, and in Paris during that year it 
was likewise the soldiers quartered in barracks which 
received the waters of the Vanne who suffered most, and 
fears are entertained as to what may occur thjs autumn. 
It is true that the prevalence of typhoid fever has decreased. 
From Jan. Ist to March 17th this year 1053 cases of typhoid 
fever have been notified, and there were 187 deaths from 
this disease, but the autumn is the most likely season. The 
number of cases may then increase considerably if in the 
interval no effective prophylactic measures have been taken. 
Such are the principal pointe of the indictment made against 
the Paris water-supply, or rather against such portions of 
that supply as are derived from the Vanne. 
It now remains to consider the other side of the question— 
namely, the replies that have, or may be, made to all 
these arguments. First, it should be noted that nothing 
was more likely than an increase of typhoid fever in Paris 
last year. A great number of workmen and labourers came 
from all parts of the country, many bringing germs of 
disease with them, to work at the Exhibition or at the under- 
ground railway and other large public enterprises. They 
tended to overcrowd the r quarters and to render the 
labourers’ tenements, already far from wholesome, still more 
unhealthy. Then the digging up of so many streets, and 
the extensive disturbance of the subsoil were quite enough 
to account for the increase in the number of cases of 
typhoid fever ; while, on the other hand, had the water been 
contaminated, the epidemic, if it could be so called, would 
probably have been much more severe and widespread. 
Finally, there had been two very dry summers, and this may 
be the cause of the increase of ‘typhoid fever. In any case 
such an increase has been noticed, not only in Paris but in a 
great many other towns both in France and in various other 
parts of Western Europe. Therefore the phenomenon has 
not been confined merely to those who have been drink- 
ing the waters of the Vanne. In Paris it is impos- 
sible to say that a person drinks only the water of the 
Vanne. Outdoor life is a special characteristic of the 
Parisian. He constantly frequents cafés in all parts of the 
town, he has many of his meals in restaurants, and though he 
may sleep in a quarter only supplied with the water of the 
Vanne he is frequently drinking in other quarters which 
receive the waters of the Avre or the Dhuys. Finally it is 
eaid that these waters are sometimes mixed in the process of 
their distribution. Before a definite opinion on this point can 
be formed, it would be necessary to obtain other information 
concerning the districts where the Vanne water is supplied, 
and it is probable that other causes besides the distribution 
of this particular water may be discovered. In any case, if 
the water was contaminated it is a mercy and a most extra- 
ordinary circumstance that with a population of more than 
two million inhabitants so little mischief was done. 
There is a tendency on the part of the public to rush to 
extremes ; and, because it was shown that the water of the 
Seine often contained the germs of typhoid fever, it was at 
once imagined that when the Seine water was no longer 
utilised for drinking p that disease would no longer 
exist. This is an obvious exaggeration, as there are other 
causes that may occasion this disease. Again, though it 
is now the law that all cases of typhoid fever are at once to 
be notified to the sanitary authorities, this duty may be 
neglected and thus the fever may spread by direct contagion. 
All the water supplied to the town is systematically and 
constantly analysed chemically and bacteriologically by 
M. Lévy and Dr. Miquel of the Montsouris laboratory, but 
in face of the complaints made and doubts expressed these 
gentlemen asked that a committee of eminent experts 
should be appointed to supervise their work and share their 
responsibility. This committee was nominated with the 
Prefect of the Seine as President. It consisted of four 
municipal councillors, of M. Adolphe Oarnot, an engineer and 


drinking-water. 


analysis revealed the presence of pathogenic germs. 
real object should be to prevent rather than to detect con- 
tamination. 
collecting the waters of the Loing and the Lunain, he then 
went and examined the intakes of the Avre, as this was the 
water which at first had been described as contaminated, and 
he was instructed to fill up all cesspits that might be dangerous. 


member of the Institute, and M. Janet, a mining enginar, 
Professor Cornil and M. Riche, members of the Academy of 
Medicine, Dr Roux of the Pasteur Institute, and others 
representing the medical and bacteriological sciences. Their 
first act was to urge upon the Government that the law which 


protects mineral springs should be applied to the gathering 


grounds whence towns derive their supplies of ordinary 
Analysis after all was only an aid; it 
was not a sure protection, mischief might be done before 
The 


M. Janet indicated new and safer methods for 


A map of all the underground watercourses is now being 


prepared, and more elaborate and perfected methods and 
apparatus for bacteriological analysis have been introduced 
at the Monsouris laboratory; bat it is felt that analysis 
should be made on the spot—i.e., on the gathering grounds— 
and that a portable laboratory should be organised for this 


purpose. It would require more than a year to examine each 
small local spring and a scheme for doing this work is now 
being prepared. After heavy rains, and when it was supposed 
that the swollen waters of the Breuil were most likely to 
communicate with and contaminate the waters of the Avre, 
an examination was made in the locality and it was demon- 
strated that there was no connexion between these two 
sources. Dr. A.J. Martin, by inquiries in the neighbourhood 
also found that while typhoid fever prevailed in Paris the in- 
habitants of three communes, the most important being that 
of Nonancourt, were drinking the water of the Avre and 
there were no cases of typhoid fever among these people. 
Yet if the waters of the Avre had contained the Eberth 
bacilli it is not likely that the population of these three 
communes would have escaped infection. 

It has been stated that the inbabitants of Sens suffered 
from typhoid fever in 1894 because they drank the water of 
the Vanne which had been contaminated at the springs of the 
river Miroir. In March, 1894, a big trench was dug round 
these springs and it was then seen that they did not receive 
water from any other neighbouring source. It had been 
said that at Rigny-le-Ferrou there were four cases of 
typhoid fever, but a closer examination showed that 
three of these cases were certainly not typhoid fever, and 
the fourth was doubtful. The insanitary condition of Sens 
was sufficient to account for typhoid fever. Again, at 
Theil, near the first spring of the Miroir, a young 
woman contracted typhoid fever and took to her bed 
on August 10th. But she had been to Sens on 
July 27th, where there were Cases of typhoid fever. The 
water of the Miroir was at once examined and found to 
be pure and no one else in the neighbourhood who drank this 
water has suffered from the fever. The cesspool of the house 
where the young woman lived was in a good condition and 
water-tight. Its contents were carefully disinfected. The 
body linen of the patient was soaked in a solution of per- 
chloride of mercury limate and boiled, a portable disinfecting 
stove was brought to the house, everything was purified, and 
the patient was removed to a considerable distance from the 
gathering grounds. 

Finally, it appears that, in spite of assertions to the 
contrary, it was a mistake to state that the Eberth 
bacillus had been found in the waters of the Vanne. 
On Sept. 9th Dr. Miquel found a microbe possessing 
many of the characteristics of the Eberth bacillus, 
but on Sept. 23rd he reported as follows: On Sept. 7th 
the water of the Vanne was analysed. All the samples 
except that of the Miroir produced cultures of the bacillus 
coli communis. From the waters of the drain of Maroy 
it was possible to isolate two species of para-coli ka illus 
possessing most of the characteristics of a culture of the 
Eberth bacillus. It more particularly differs from the latter 
because its coagulation in milk is extremely slow, forming a 
trace of indol in brotb cultures, and agzlutinates only when 
relatively large doses are employed (one-half of a cubic 
centimetre of rabbit seram immunised against the Eberth 
bacillus).” 

It is argued that between the bacillus coli communis 
and the Eberth bacillus there is a long series of bacteria 
denominated para-coli bacillus or Eberthiform bacillus. 
The latter set up fermentation in saccharin fluids, coagulate 
milk, produce indol, and do not agglutinate under 
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the inflaence of anti-typhoid seram. The Eberth bacillus, 
on the contrary, coagulates milk, does not produce 
indol, and agglutinates under the influence of the 
serum. According to Dr. Vaillard, Dr. Remlinger, and Dr. 
Schneider the Eberthiform bacillus was found in seven out 
of 13 samples of dust, rubbish, and earth dug out at a depth 
of one metre and in five samples out of 10 of dejecta from 
persons not suffering from typhoid fever. The extreme 
frequency of these bacilli renders it difficult to differentiate 
the true Eberth bacillus. Dr. Miquel concludes that nothing 
more suspicious than the bacillus coli communis has been 
discovered in the waters of the Vanne. 

From all these arguments, but especially from the fact that, 
comparatively speaking, there have not been so many cases 
of typhoid fever in Paris, there is good reason to believe that 
the water-supply has not been contaminated with the specific 
germ of typhoid fever. It is further evident that every pre- 
caution practicable under the present laws is being taken 
to protect the water intakes. Constant watch is kept and, 
above all, the authorities do not wait till the Eberth bacillus 
has been found to cut off a suspicious supply. It is because 
such supplies have been cut off on the mere discovery of 
the Eberthiform bacillus that the impression arose among 
the public that the water was contaminated. This has 
not proved to be the case; but it is satisfactory to learn 
that radical precautions were taken on mere suspicion. Then 
the great fact remains that typhoid fever has to a large 
extent been eliminated from Paris; there is no comparison 
between the present condition of the capital and that which 
prevailed only a few years ago. It may be said that though 
Paris last year suffered, like most other towns, from a 
recrudescence of typhoid fever, its general sani con- 
dition is daily improving, and the authorities are better able 
to cope with epidemic disease than was possible at any 
previous period of its history. Oonsequently there is no 
special reason why doubts about the water-supply should 
deter strangers from visiting the Paris Exhibition. There 
must always be some risk where so many people are gathered 
together, but a more intelligent, active, and widespread 
attention is bestowed on sanitation generally than was ever 
shown before. This remark applies more particularly to the 
question of water-supply, for this phase of sanitation is 
better appreciated in France than, for instance, that of 
domestic drainage. 


NOTES FROM INDIA. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


A Satire on Sanitary Work in Calcutta.—Sanitary Improve- 
ments tn Simla,— The Progress of the Plague. — The 
Famine.—More Plague Disturbanoes.— General Feeling 
of Unrest in India. 

IT is reported that a lady has undertaken voluntary 
sanitary work and has come to the assistance of the 
Calcutta Municipality. She has organised a working-gang 
consisting of two gully-pit boys, one bhisti, two coolies, 
and six methers. Cleansing work was commenced in some 
of the plague-infected areas. The houses were cleansed and 
disinfected, and it is said that by her efforts four cartloads 
of drain-silt and refuse were removed every day. As is well 
known the inside as well as the surroundings of some of 
these busties are extremely filthy. The report of her work 
states that heaps of refuse were found accumulated which 
had not been removed for months. Comment is unn g 

A great scheme of sanitation is on trial at Simla which, 
if successful, is likely to have far-reaching results in con- 
nexion with the sanitation of Indian cities. Instead of 
constructing large sewers and carrying the sewage to the 
stream it has been decided to adopt the bacterial treatment 
to the sewage. A network of pipes from four to five inches 
in diameter will collect the sewage from all parts of the 
station. The pipes will converge to five single trunks. 
Residents will be required to make their own house 
connexions. In each outfall gully septic cultivation works 
will be constructed. Experiments on the Simla sewage at 
the present outfall have proved that the effluent can be made 
a water-like, odourless product. The purified sewage will 
be discharged into the ravines. The new scheme will not only 
be an immense saving in cost but will embrace the whole 
oe a 
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station. At present the sewers are limited and those that 
serve the main bazaar are constructed on the older principles 
and the gully into which they discharge is very foul, the 
stream being poisoned for miles. This bacterial treatment 
of sewage has now been tried at several places in India, 
but the first conclusive experiments were at the Presidency 
Jail, Calcutta. 

The weekly returns of plague are more satisfactory. With 
the exception of Aden, where the deaths rose from 73 to 107, 
plague is either stationary or declining. There were 3365 
deaths recorded for the whole of India. Bombay city returns 
530, Karachi 398, and Calcutta 393. In the Bengal Mofussil 
(chiefly Patna, Saran, and Monghyr) the deaths from plague 
declined to 835. The death-rate in Calcutta is returned at 
71:5 per 1000, as against the average of 41:8. 

The latest famine returns show a lamentable increase of 
156,000, and a total of over 5,250,000, under relief. The pro- 
vinces and States which show increases are Hydera 
(38,500), Baroda (37.600), Bombay Native States (27,000), the 
Punjab State and Central Provinces (each 23,000), Bombay 
and Sind (18,000), and Ajmere-Merwara (10,500). Cholera has 
broken out in some of the relief camps. It is reported from 
Nagpore, the Jubbulpore district, and from the Kanelav- 
tank relief camp. 

The disturbances which have taken place lately in con- 
nexion with the plague have been more than usually serious. 
In addition to the Oawnpore riots, to which I referred last 
week, I now have to record a murderous attack on three 
soldiers at Shakpur, near Dinapore. While driving along a 
district road they were met and attacked by a large crowd. 
Mistaken for plague workers they were seriously injured and 
the carriage was completely wrecked. All three are in hos- 
pital. Again, near Dinapore the disinfecting staff met with 
opposition. The people made excuses that they did not 
object to the disinfection itself, but they objected to admit 
some of the men of the disinfecting party into their houses. 
The magistrate appears to have ultimately withdrawn the 
disinfecting party rather than use force to havé the work of 
disinfection properly done. Breaches of the peace have also 
occurred at several other places. The Lieutenant-Goverr or 
has thought fit to direct that local officers shall abstain from 
employing force for the purpose of carrying out evacuation or 
disinfection except where forcible resistance is offered to 
Government servants engaged in the discharge of their 
ordinary duties. 

April 26th. 


PLAGUE IN AUSTRALIA. 
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THE returns of plagae in Sydney for the week ending 
April 14th show the following figures: remaining, 57; 
admitted, 29; died, 12; remaining, 62. The total number 
of cases at this date was 113 and the total number of deaths 
38; discharged recovered, 13. Total contacts isolated, 
576. Cases among contacts, 5 (see ante). 

With the beginning of the past week it began to appear 
that the difficult task of persuading the people to take a 
practical share in the rat-killing business and to feel its 
prime importance had at length been accomplished. A 
citizens’ fand and an association to administer it was in- 
augurated, but it has hardly begun work as yet. The depart- 
ment has distributed large quantities of poison to municipal 
bodies and has furnished each with a man to superintend its 
distribution, to exhort householders to use it, and to specially 
visit premises on which rats are most likely to be found in 
numbers—that is to say, stables, provision shops, public- 
houses, &c. The Government has also announced that it will 
pay a capitation fee of 24. for every rat brought in and has 
established men to receive them and furnaces to burn their 
bodies. The department is also causing large warehouses 
and the like to be specially inspected by its inspectorial 
staff, and as soon as it is reported that all necessary improve- 
ments have been made, all cleansing done, and all rats 
killed as far as can be ascertained, it gives a certificate that 
on such and such a date the premises were in good sanitary 
condition—a document of much value in relation to country 
business. Further areas of the infected part of the city 
have been cleansed, and in every successive block thus 
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treated it is found that owners of important establish- 
ments have in larger and larger proportion dealt as effec- 
tilly with their premises as their knowledge allowed. One 
coloured man only has suffered so far—a Chinese; and he 
wai unlucky in that he had come to Sydney only a few days 
before he fell ill. The Chinese are a secretive people, but 
their numbers in Sydney are not large and they are well 
under police supervision, and so far there is no reason to 
suppose that any case of plague has been concealed by 
them. The Australian Plague Conference, after holding 
a meetings in Melbourne, has decided to adjourn to 
yaney. 

It is singular that La Semaine Médicale, which is dis- 
tinguished for its articles on the epidemiology and 
penton of pfigue, should appear at so late a date as 

7th to be unaware that the disease had reached 
New Caledonia and for three months had persisted there. 
News of its presence reached Sydney from no official 
source, but by a press cable dated Dec. 23rd; there is 
little doubt, however, that the disease had first occurred 
considerably before that date. It is no more possible, of 
course, to fix with certainty on the source of the disease 
among the rats at Sydney wharves than it has been else- 
where, bat considering that Sydney has been in regular and 
very freqaent communication with Hong-Kong from the 
beginning of the epidemic there, and with the centres 
which successively became infected from Hong-Kong (except 
Oporto) without having imported the infection, it seems 
most probable that the latter was introduced from Nouméa 
by rats during the latter months of 1899. However that may 
be, the N6o-Calédoniens desire to ascribe their infection to 
bags imported to Sydney from Calcutta and distributed 
thence without disinfection. The imports of bags from that 
port have always been very great; they are used for holding 
grains of different sorts, but especially maize, potatoes, 
chaff, and very largely for ores. The consignments received 
from two steamers have been fixed upon as those which 
conveyed the infection; the full facts concerning them con- 
sequently have something more than local interest and are 
as follows. The Uganda landed 6234 bales of these bags at 
Sydney in August, 1899; of this large number only 482 bales 
were exported, and these went to Brisbane and Bundaberg 
in Queensland, as well as to Nouméa. The Fultala landed 
4963 bales in September ; of these 1338 were exported, and 
were distributed among the ports of Melbourne, of New 
Zealand (two), and of Queensland (two), as well, perhaps, as 
Nouméa, at all events, 24 bales were transhipped for Nouméa 
from the Uganda, and on Sept. 21st 100 bales went by the 
St. Louis to Nouméa—though whether these included the 
N or were additional to them is not clear. It is true that 
these calculations have been made with Custom House 
‘‘transhipment entries,” and consequently that more bales 
may have been exported than they actually show ; but in any 
case the statement as regards New Caledonia is complete. 
That colony received at most 124 bales, while no less than 
9377 bales were retained for use and were used either in 
New South Wales (which consumed the largest proportion) 
or at furthest in some other of Australia or in New 
Zealand. New Caledonia would therefore have been singu- 
larly eee 5 m Pan had been received by this 
means. Bu weight of evidence appears to be against the 
introduction of epidemic plague by cargoes of e er kind. 
In the case of Sydney, at all events, rats first suffered and 
man only a rather long time afterwards. The probabilities 
favour the view that the ship-rats were infected by shore- 
rate, or that some of the latter joined them, and though it 
may not be impossible that some might survive infection at a 
distant port to land at the port of arrival in an infectious 
state, it seems more likely that the disease would entirely 
kill off the limited rat community carried on any ship in the 
course of a voyage of three or more weeks. Hence infective 
tate would be likely to be present on a ship at the port of 
arrival only after a very short voyage. On this hypothesis 
China ships from Hong-Kong and other ships from other 
distant centres of infection were dealt with during all the 
past six or seven years, and apparently with safety. 

April 17th, 1900. 


LIVERPOOL. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Spread of Small pom a Case for Inquiry. 
AT a meeting of the Cheshire County Council, held at 
on May 17th, an extraordinary story was narrated, 
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at the instance of Mr. Francis Vacher, the medical officer of 
the Cheshire County Council, of the alleged laxity of the 
port sanitary authorities at Queenborough in the super- 
vision of ships and passengers arriving at that port. Mr. 
Vacher reported to the council that he had received a letter 
from Mr. F. J. Roberts-Dudley, the medical officer of the 
borough of Stalybridge, deploring the importation of small- 
pox into that borough as a scandal to the sanitary laws 
of the country, the facts being as follow: Frank Ambler, 
who had been in Russia erecting machinery for a 
large Stalybridge firm, left Moscow on April 18th 
suffering from hzemorrhagic confluent small-pox, the rash 
being out when he left. He journeyed as follows: Moscow, 
April 17th, 5 45 p.m ; Warsaw, April 18th, 10 P.M.; Berlin, 
April 19th, 12 noon; Flushing, April 19th, 12 midnight; 
Queenborough, April 20th, 6 A. M.; London, April 20th, 8 a M.; 
Manchester, April 20th, 3 PM.; Stalybridge, April 20th, 
3.45 P.M.; and he arrived at his home at Stalybridge a 
little after 4 P.M. A medical man was called in, who at 
once saw Mr. Roberts-Dudley, and Ambler was forthwith 
removed to Hyde Small- pox Hospital, where he died on the 
following morning from apoplexy. Mr. Roberts-Dudley said 
everything was done at once, including revaccinations, to 
prevent the spread of the disease. Two cases had, however, 
since occurred which were removed without delay—one on 
May 5th and one on May 7th. The man who was removed 
on May 5th met Ambler in Manchester and travelled with him. 
to Stalybridge. Mr. Roberts-Dudley promptly revaccinated 
him, but apparently too late to prevent the onset of the- 
disease, which happily occurred in a modified form. Three: 
men travelled with Ambler from London, all of whom were 
infected, one at Bolton, one at Oldham, and one at Carlisle. 
Mr. Roberts-Dudley was surprised that this man was not. 
detained at Queenborough, or certainly in London, as on his 
arrival at Manchester he was so ill that he had to be 
wheeled on a trolley from one platform to another. On his. 
arrival at Stalybridge he had to be wheeled in a similar 
manner, and yet no one seemed to have been aware that the. 
poor man was suffering from small-pox, though the eruption 
was marked. A fatality appears to have attached to 
this unfortunate case from the outset. Ambler was 
taken ill on April 13th, and saw a medical man at 
Moscow who allowed him to go home. The rash 
appeared during Monday night, April 16th, and yet he 
was allowed to leave Moscow on the 18th. Mr. Roberts- 
Dudley deserves credit for promptly notifying the medical 
officers of health of Manchester, Bolton, Oldham, and 
Carlisle of the particulars of the case with the result that the 
individuals who had travelled with Ambler were traced. The 
Cheshire County Council deserve warm praise for drawing 
attention to this extraordinary occurrence, and they passed 
a resolution expressing their opinion that the Local Govern- 
ment Board should take effective measures for preventing the 
importation from foreign countries of persons suffering from 
small-pox or other infectious diseases. 


The Liverpool School of Troyical Medicine. 

The School of Tropical Medicine is about to despatch an 
expedition to the region of the Amazon to investigate the 
causes of yellow fever. The expedition will in the first 
instance proceed to Baltimore. They will afterwards goto 
Para and other places on the South American coast. Messrs. 
Elder, Dempster, and Oo. and others have generously offered 
special facilities for the conveyance of the members of the 
expedition. This is the third expedition organised by the 
Liverpool School within the last nine months. The school is 
to be congratulated upon its enterprising spirit. The second 
expedition is at the present moment in Southern Nigeria, 
Old Calabar, investigating the subject of malarial fever. 


Formation of a Liverpool Branch of the National Association 
for the Prevention of Consumption and other Forms of 
Tuberculosis. 


A public meeting was held at the town-hall on May 18th 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, to establish in 
Liverpool a branch of the National Association for the Pre- 
vention of Consumption and other Forms of Tuberculosis. 
Amongst those present were the Karl of Derby, Sir William 
Mitchell Banks, Sir John Willox and Lady Willox, Mr. A. F. 
Warr, M.P., Mr. Malcolm Morris, Dr. Arthur Ransome, 
Alderman Cookson, the chairman of the Health Committee, 
X . The Earl of Derby in moving that a branch of the 
National Association for the Prevention of Consumption and 
other forms of Tuberculosis be established in Liverpool, 
expressed the pleasure he felt in obeving the Lord Mayor’s 
summons to attend the meeting. What he understood 
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they had met for was to take stock, as it were, of a 
movement which had already been in progress for some 
time—for a longer time, to our shame, abroad than at 
home—but which be hoped had now possessed itself of 
the brain and heart of the country, and which, if it did 
proceed in the course which seemed to have been marked out 
for it, would produce an effect upon our population almost 
greater than any which our medical science had produced up 
to the present time. The Lord Mayor had told them that 
there were something like 2000 deaths per annum in Liver- 
pool from this disease. They had reason to believe that 
a large number of these deaths were preventable, the 
causes being ignorance and apathy, and squalor of habi- 
tations and insanitary conditions generally had tended 
to make that fatal which was not in itself neces- 
sarily fatal. Dr. Arthur Ransome (Bournemouth), in second- 
ing the motion, said that Liverpool was in the van in 
matters of sanitation, its building by-laws being a model 
and an example to the rest of the country. He trusted that 
the citizens of Liverpool would cordially support the aims 
and objects of the National Association which was making 
such efforts to cope with a disease which in a decade 
destroyed more lives than the whole white population of 
South Africa.—Mr. Malcolm Morris (London), in advocating 
the motion, said he was not in favour of compulsory notifica- 
tion of cases of tuberculosis, but he thought that voluntary 
notification to the medical officer of health would act more 
satisfactorily, especially if the medical officer gave advice 
as to the best way of treating the disease.—The Earl 
of Derby was elected the president of the branch 
and the following were elected the vice-presidents :—The 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool, the Bishop of Liverpool, the 
Roman Catholic Bishop, the mayor of Birkenhead, the 
mayor of Bootle, the mayor of Chester, the mayor of Wigan, 
the mayor of Warrington, the mayor of St. Helens, the mayor 
of Southport, Sir John Hibbert, Sir John Brunner, Bart., 
M.P., the Members of Parliament for Liverpool, and Mr. 
William.Rathbone. Dr. Nathan Raw was elected as honorary 
secretary and Dr. Thomas R. Bradshaw as honorary treasurer. 
May 2lst. 


SCOTLAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


Torchlight Procession by Kdinburgh University Students. 

On the evening of Tuesday, May 22nd, the students of 
Edinburgh University celebrated the relief of Mafeking by 
a torchlight procession which was even more successful 
than such functions usually are. For an hour before the 
procession was timed to start the streets on the 
route were thronged with crowds of people, and the 
students made a good use of this opportunity by collecting 
all along the streets for the Scotsman Shilling Fund for 
the relief of the widows and orphans of those who have 
fallen in the war. The students assembled in the quadrangle 
of the old University and lighted their torches after the 
arrival of Sir William Muir at a quarter to 9 o'clock. 
After singing the National Anthem the procession left the 
quadrangle at a few minutes past 9 o'clock, headed by 
mounted constables. At some places on the route the crush 
was unpleasant, but the progress of the procession was 
orderly throughout. The students surpassed themselves in 
the variety and ingenuity of their costumes, and while the 
majority of the torch-bearers walked, a large number were 

rched on vehicles of all shapes and sizes, motor-cars, lorries, 
our-in-hands, and donkey-carts being all represented. The 
ending of the procession was perfectly orderly. After the 
students had burned their torches in a huge pile on the 
Castle Esplanade the National Anthem was sung and the 
gathering broke up about 10.40 p.m. The greatest credit is 
due to the organisers for the satisfactoty and orderly way in 
which the procession was carried out. The procession was 
led by the pipe band of the 3rd Battalion of the Gordon 
Highlanders. 


Aberdeen Dispensary attacked by Medical Students. 


In connexion with a pro-Boer meeting in Aberdeen on the 
evening of Sunday, May 20th, a crowd of roughs made a 
hostile demonstration at the private residence of Dr. 
A. T. Gordon Beveridge and broke some of the window 
glass. In spite of a public disclaimer by Dr. Beveridge 
that he had any party view on the war question, a number 


of medical students the next morning made an organised and 
violent attack on the buildings of the Aberdeen 

of which Dr. Beveridge is an official. The institution was 
defended by all its medical officers and the students con- 
tented themselves with smashing a door and singing certain 
patriotic songs. As Dr. Beveridge had, as a matter of fact, 
no connexion with the pro-Boer meeting, a large amount of 
n has been expressed on account of these unwarranted 
attacks. 


Aberdeen and the Sale of Food and Drugs Act. 

The Public Health Committee of Aberdeen have fixed the 
minimum number of analyses to be made under the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act, 1899, at about two per 1000 of popula- 
tion, and in view of the increase of work have resolved that 
an additional inspector be appointed in connexion with the 
duties. 

May 23rd. 


IRELAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


The Presidency of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. 


MUCH excitement was recently caused among medical men 
in Dublin and elsewhere by a most unexpected announce- 
ment which appeared in a circular addressed to the Fellows 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, dated May 2st, stating 
that Mr. Henry Fitzgibbon was about to become a candidate 
for the presidency, in opposition to Mr. Thomas Myles, at the 
coming election on June 4th. The office of vice-president 
has now been filled by Mr. Myles for two years and, as 
pointed out by him, the Vice-President bas hitherto succeeded 
to the presidential chair in the natural course of events 
without any contest or opposition. Mr. Fitzgibbon is an ex- 
President of the College since 1889. A full explanation of 
his motives will very soon, however, be made public, for I 
hear that Mr. Myles has applied for an injunction to restrain 
Mr. Fitzgibbon from publishing his circular. 


Dispensary Medical Officers and their Holidays. 


The decision in the recent test cases reported in THE 
LANCET of May 19th (p. 1472) is, I regret to say, already 
bearing fruit most unfortunately for the medical profession 
in Ireland. As an example the following resolution was 
passed by the Belfast Board of Guardians on May 15th :— 

That the clerk be instructed to furnish an account to the Local 

Government Board of moneys 23 5 to locum-tenents for dispensary 
doctors in excess of the two weeks’ holidays nted by the guardians 
during the past year. That we request the l Government Board 
to recoup the guardians the loss incurred by them owing to the illegal 
and unreasonable action of the Local Government rd in this 
matter. We have to refer to the various resolutions adopted by the 
guardians protesting against the interpretation placed upon the words 
of the dispensary regulations by the Local Government Board, and also 
to the fact that the extra two weeks’ payment to the locum-tenents was 
made under protest. 
Further, a resolution was passed—and other boards of 
guardians are taking action on similar lines—approving 
of the action of the Antrim Board of Guardians (the 
Torrens-Henry test case) in defending the rights of 
local authorities against the unreasonable, high-handed, 
and illegal orders of. the Local Government Board in 
the matter of holidays to the dispensary doctors, and that 
we congratulate the Antrim guardians on the satisfactory 
results of their appeal.” At a meeting of the Coleraine 
Board of Guardians, held on May 19th, Dr. J. T. Creery, of 
Coleraine, applied for a week’s holiday and nominated Dr. 
W. K. Law as bis substitute at a remuneration of three 
guiness per week. After a prolonged discussion, in which 
one of the guardians—a lady—said that they were ‘‘dragging 
an honourable profession through the mire,” it was ulti- 
mately agreed to inform Dr. Creery that the guardians 
were willing to accept the services of Dr. Law as locum- 
tenent at two guineas per week. 

A meeting summoned by the honorary secretary of the 
North of Ireland Branch of the British Medical Association 
(Dr. W. Calwell) was held at the Young Men's Christian 
Association, Belfast, on May 22nd to consider the question 
arising out of the recent judicial decision as regards the 
holidays of Irish dispensary medical men. There was an 
extremely large and influential assemblage in the crowded 
room, the medical professors at Queen's College, the 
teachers in the Belfast School, many members of the medi 
profession in Belfast, and representatives from all parts of 
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Ulster being present. Dr. G. Gray, Newcastle (Ex-President 
of the Branch), occupied the chair and the following motions 
were carried unanimously :— r 

L That in view of the interpretation placed upon Article 28 of tbe 
Kew Dispensary Regulations in Ireland, given by the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, this meeting of the North of Ireland Branch of the British 
Medical Association desire to express their opinion that the rule asit 
stands will inflict an injustice and a ship on the dispensary 
medical officers, will prove detrimental to the proper and efficient dis- 
charge of their responsible and practically unceasing duties to the sick 
poor, and will tend to be a constant source of friction between the 
boards of guardians and their medical officers. 

2 That this meeting therefore urgently pray the Local Govern- 
ment Board to take such immediate steps as may be necessary to make 
Article 28 so clear that there shall be no doubt in the future as to its 
intention, as already avowed by the Local Government Board. 

3 That a deputation consisting of the president, secretary, and 
treasurer of the North of Ireland Branch of the British Medical 
Association ; the president and secretary of the Ulster Medical Societv ; 
Dr. Magennis, J.P. (Lurgan); and Dr. Robert Gray, J.P. (Armagh), be 
appointed to lay before the Local Government Board in Dublin the 
views of this meeting. 

The following gentlemen spoke on the above resolutions. 
Mr. W. A. McKeown, Dr. F. P. MacLaughlin (Strangford), 
Professor Byers, Professor Whitla, Dr. H. L. Torrens, Alder- 
man J. Graham, M.D., Dr. J. W. Watson (Limavady), Dr. 
W. Thomson (Anahilt), and Dr. Samuel Agnew (Lurgan). A 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to the chairman. It is hoped 
that this large and re tative meeting of the medical 
profession in Ulster (74 members were present and there were 
apologies from 43 who were unable to attend) will have its due 
weight in strengthening the Local Government Board, so 
that instead of a rule worded in such a vague way as at 
present—that a dispensary medical officer is entitled to a 
holiday ‘‘not exceeding four weeks”—they will make it 
clear and definite that the holiday is really meant to be four 


Outbreak of Typhoid Fever in Belfast. 


At the Pablic Health Committee meeting on May 17th the 
medical superintendent officer of health reported that during 
the past week 49 cases of typhoid fever had been notified, 
which was a greater number than in the previous week. 
Every effort had been made to ascertain the cause of this 
increase, but without satisfactory result, as many of the 
cases had occurred in the better class of workers’ houses. 
The reports of the drain tests in these cases were ordered to 
be submitted and steps were directed to be taken with a 
view to combating the disease. The death-rate for the week 
ending May 12th had been from all causes 20°0 per 1000, 
and from the principal zymotio diseases 1:5, while in the 

mding week of last year the death-rate from all causes 
was 24-6 per 1000, and from zymotic diseases it was 2:2. 
May 22nd. 


PARIS. 


(FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT.) 


The Admission of Lunatios into Asylums. 


A CIRCULAE has recently been issued by the Director of 
the Assistance Publique and addressed to the head of every 
hospital calling their attention to the extreme facility with 
which hospital patients can be transferred to a lunatic 
asylum simply at the request of the medical officer in charge 
of the ward. Supposing such patients become noisy or restless 
very often they are simply transferred to get rid of them. 
The rigorous formalities which are demanded by the law 
before an ordinary person can be placed in a lunatic 
asylum are reduced to practically nothing in the case 
of a hospital patient. The medical officer in charge 
of the ward has simply to sign a transfer order and the 
patient is removed to the asylum without further ceremony. 
Owing to this custom the asylums which are already 
overcrowded have become altogether insufficient. There 
have been instances of regular abuse on the part of certain 
surgeons who wanted to get rid of sick persons or old patients 
who were inconvenient in their wards. Not so very long ago 
two patients in the midst of an attack of typhoid fever were 
moved from two hospitals to the lunatic asylum of St. Anne 
where they both died within 48 hours after admission. A 
third patient who was comatose was also taken to the asylum 

and died on the same day. The certificate of the medical 

rae: and of the police commissary set forth that he was quite 
capable of answering any questions on admission. Under 
circumstances the Prefect of the Seine bas issued in- 
structions to the director of the lunatic asylum that he is to 


send back to the hospital whence they come patients who 
are sent to him in this way by physicians or surgeons. 
The Exhibition. 

The various classes of exhibits connected with medicine 
are gradually becoming organised. The exhibit of surgical 
instruments which is in the Champs de Mars and is being 
brought together by Professor Berger promises to be one of 
the most interesting, especially as regards the historical part 
which is much enriched by the generosity of many col- 
lectors. The sanitary organisation of the Exhibition is by no 
means above criticism. It is true that there is a plentiful 
supply of spring water for alimen purposes, but appa- 
rently the ambulance stations provided in case of accidents 
are not numerous enough and are too far apart the one from 
the other. Then, too, owing to the crowds in the relatively 
small space allowed for the circulation of the sightseers any 
panic would be the cause of injury toa number of people 
whom it would be difficult to attend to immediately. It is 
interesting to note that the space allotted for circulation of 
sightseers as compared with that allotted to edifices has 
decreased with every exhibition. That of 1889 occupied 
960,000 square metres, of which 290,000 were occupied by 
edifices. That of 1900 occupies a space of 1,000,000 
square metres, of which 460,000 are occupied by edifices, 
and the number of exhibitors is this year 140,000 instead of 
95,000 as in 1889. Among the innumerable offers held out 
to foreigners by commercial bodies of every kind which 
desire to make their fortunes this year there is one, simply 
grotesque, which is of interest to the medical prof@sion. It 
is a quack establishment, of which so many exist in Paris 
under the deceptive name of institute, which announces 
in a lay journal that at its offices the visitor will find at any 
hour of the day doctors of medicine speaking every language. 
Another, in return for a subscription. which will last for one 
week, one month, or 10 months, the sums varying from 
10 francs to 75 francs, offers to provide any medical, surgical, 
or dental attendance that may be necessary. 

May 19th. 


BERLIN. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Researches on Carcinoma and Syphilis. 


A HIGHLY interesting communication has been made 
to the Centralblatt fiir Bacteriologie by Professor Schüller 
who has discovered in malignant growths — sarcoma 
as well as carcinoma—corpuscles of a very characteristic 
type in different stages of development. According to 
his description these corpuscles were of a round or oval 
form, their size being three times that of the red corpuscles 
of the blood and their colour golden-yellow or brownish ; they 
refracted light strongly. They consisted of a solid, resistant, 
refracting, light-coloured capsule containing protoplasm of 
a darker hue. Under certain circumstances the capsule 
showed not only different strata but also stripes. On the 
surface of the capsule there were pores. The protoplasm 
was of a granular texture in some cases. In cultures there 
were also organisms, the capsules of which had burst and 
the escape of the protoplasm had left the capsules empty and 
folded. In living cultures ciliated protuberances were to be 
seen penetrating through the pores. Unstained specimens 
hardened in alcohol and cleared in oil of lavender were used 
for microscopical examination. The organisms were dis- 
tinguished by their characteristic colour and brightness. 
They had been found by Professor Schiiller in every specimen 
of carcinoma and sarcoma, both fresh and hardened, which 
bad been taken from malignant growths of the tongue, the 
lips, the rectum, &c., and from melano-sarcoma. He had 
also made cultures of the organism, for which purpose only 
recent growths, not yet degenerated, were used. He cut 
pieces from the centre of the growth and kept them in glass 
-vessels at the temperature of the human body, the tissue 
of the growth itself being used as the culture medium. 
When the culture was successful after a few days 
grey droplets were seen which, on microscopical exa- 
mination, were found to consist of small bodies of 
the above-described species; in some instances the 
capsule contained protoplasmic substances, in others 
there were folded capsules without protoplasm. He had 
endeavoured to infect animals with these organisms, but the 
experiments were not yet finished. The o'ganisms obviously 
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belonged to the protozoa. He somewhat cautiously suggested 
that there might be a connexion between these organisms 
and the pathology of carcinoma. Another communication 
by Professor Schüller to the same journal was devoted to 
organisms discovered by him in every stage of syphilis, from 
the primary chancre to the tertiary form and in hereditary 
syphilis also. In primary chancre he had found very small 
organisms with a double-lined capsule and brown proto- 
plasm, their shape being generally oval. They were best seen 
under a magnifying power of 1000 diameters. In chancre, 
when the specimen had been stained in a solution of iodine 
and iodide of potassium, fine canals were seen going from 
the surface to the interior filled up by corpuscles of the form 
of conical bullets in which the above-described micro- 
organisms were situated. They were present in fresh tissues 
only in every instance and were especially numerous in 
hereditary syphilis. Oultures were less successful than in 
the case of malignant growths, especially those from chancres, 
whilst cultures from the lymphatic glands gave a better 
result. The development of the cultures was very similar to 
that of malignant growths. Professor Schiiller believed that 
his discovery was of great importance in connexion with 
the etiology of syphilis. His observations, if verified by 
other pathologists, would certainly cause a great sensa- 
tion. I; must, however, be remembered that in carcinoma 
and syphilis micro-organisms alleged to be the cause of the 
disease had already been described by several authors, but 
hitherto all these discoveries had ended in disappointment, 
and the Medical profession would therefore do well not to be 
too sanguine when announcements were made relative to the 
etiology of cancer or syphilis. 


Researches on Vaccine Lymph and Foot-and-Mouth Distase. 


Dr. Siegel, whose observations of foot-and-mouth disease 
in the human subject have been already mentioned in 
THE LANCET,! has written to the Deutsche Medicinische 
Wochenschrift, mentioning that he has discovered several 
classes of micro-organisms in the vaccine vesicles of vac- 
cinated calves and also in the vesicles of foot-and-mouth 
disease in cattle. The first variety of these organisms is 
described by him as consisting of spherical or oval bodies 
resembling cysts, of a brownish colour, and from 10 to 18 u 
in diameter. The capsule has two layers, an external 
one with radiating stripes and an internal smooth 
one. The capsule is sometimes torn. The organisms 
of the second group are smaller, being from 6 to 8u 
in diameter; they are lighter in colour and are 
covered with a visible membrane. Sometimes they are 
granular and it is very likely that they are contained in the 
capsules of the first-mentioned group. The third group con- 
sists of organisms belonging to the second group broken up 
into a great number of very small round corpuscles which are 
dispersed somewhat uniformly throughout the specimen. The 
diameter of the smallest organisms is hardly more than 4p, 
their colour being yellow. There is no difference between 
the organism detected in tbe vaccine vesicles and in foot- 
and-mouth disease. The above-mentioned large cyst-like 
bodies are rather rare, whilst the small corpuscles are very 


numerous. It has not been eae to stain them and they 
are very resistant against acids and alkalies. 
" May 22nd. 


EGYPT. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Assouan Reservoir. 


ASSOUAN has long been famous to tourists for the first 
cataract met with in going up the Nile and as the site of the 
Ptolemaic temples of which the best known is Phile. Here 
may be deciphered no less than six languages cut on the 
temple wall, hieroglyphic in abundance, some demotic 
(being a copy of the famous Rosetta stone), many Greek lines; 
Latin inscriptions in honour of the Roman Cæsars, French 
names of generals who pursued the Mamelukes thus far in 
1798, and lastly a memorial tablet in English to perpetuate 
the fame of those of the Heavy Camel Brigade who fell in 
1884 while unsuccessfully struggling to relieve Gordon at 
Khartoum. Readers of a medical journal may perhaps be 
reminded that at Philæ there was a celebrated temple 
in honour of Asculapius, dating from the liberal times 
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when anatomy was a permitted study, when Herophilus and 
Erasistratus became famous as dissectors, and when 
Alexandria was the home of the museum and the centre 
of the world’s science, including medicine. Herophilus is 
said to have described the best quality of a physician as 
t the power to distinguish the possible from the impossible.” 
This is also true to-day of the world’s engineers, and one 
cannot but wonder what the immortal shades hovering about 
Phil think of the five years’ work which has for its object 
the damming of the great river which for countless 

has leapt joyfully through the granite rocks. The work of 
the last two years has been so far a great success, and 
now at lowest Nile all the eastern channels are stopped 
and a huge granite wall is rising like a mighty 
breakwater. An army of 7000 Egyptians is working 
at a high rate of pay and about 500 Italians are 
cutting granite, because they do it so much more quickly 
and better than the natives. All are under the orders 
of 150 British artizans, and practically all the engines and 
railway plant and huge cranes have come out for the work 
from England. And the present motto is Hurry! because 
in three months the Nile flood will be down and then no 
more can be done to strengthen foundations and to eat out 
the grey granite which is not considered good enough to 
take part in a work which will some day rival the Pyramids 
and the Suez Canal, and stand, whatever may happen, as a 
permanent monument of the English occupation of Egypt. 
The low Nile of this year is a nuisance to everyone but the 
engineers at Assouan, because it enables them to delve 
down sometimes 100 feet to look for faults in the rocks and 
to blow up with dynamite any masses of doubtful consistency. 
At a quarter to 12 every morning a warning syren sings and 
everyone scuttles away from the works to lunch and safety, 
with the exception of half a dozen firemen who remain 
behind. As noon the syren is again heard and from a 
vantage ground in the distance the men can be seen run- 
ning nimbly about the abysses to light the fuses to which 
the long dynamite cartridges are attached. And then is 
heard a sort of artillery feu de joie, and for ten minutes at 
intervals masses of granite burtle through the smoke and 
plunge into the pools of water yards away. And all tbis 
work must go on every day except Sunday and, except 
during the three months of the Nile flood, until three more 
years are over, and the Europeans must be content to live 
without luxuries in mud-brick huts, the walls of which are 
often made three feet thick. For this is the only way to 
keep out the sun by day and to get comparatively cool 
nights in a tropical summer where the midnight temperature 
is often as high as 100 F. Bat the men are healthy enough 
and those who do not drink and who wear huge helmets 
stand the hot sun very well. 

The Aird Hospital. 

Messrs. Aird and Co. established a hospital soon after the 
work began and they have been generous in carrying out all 
practical suggestions made to them. Dr. Schmidt, an 
American surgeon, organised the building of several isolated 
huts and prided himself on having a perfect operating 
theatre complete in every antiseptic detail. Now, after an 
attack of typhoid fever, he has resigned and his place has 
been taken by Mr. Arthur White, late of the medical staff 
of the Uganda Protectorate. The assistant medical 
officer is a Syrian who was educated in London. 
The bulk of the patients, as might be supposed, are 
suffering from injuries or from the effects of dynamite 
explosions, nearly all due to the carelessness of the workers. 
Familiarity with blocks of granite or with powerful cranes 
breeds contempt, or the dynamiter tries to dig out an 
unexploded fuse to save himself the trouble of boring a new 
hole for a second cartridge. The typhoid fever hut was empty 
when I visited the hospital, but in the isolation buts 
there were one case of erysipelas and two cases of small 
pox. One of the latter was a mechanical engineer, 
responsible in his spare time for making ice and soda-water 
for the camp. Unfortunately he had declined to be 
vaccinated and he has now lost his life in consequence. 
During the last month more than 600 natives have willingly 
been revaccinated, and I now hear that the engineers 
death has converted the rest of the objecting Europeans. 


Plague at Port Said. 


Just two years ago Egypt was startled by hearing of a 
case of plague at Suez on a steamer in dock, but fortunately 
it was apparently the first sporadic case and to the 
great care of Dr. J. E. Cresswell there were no farther 
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patients. Then, again, last May plague was discovered 
at Alexandria, but not until it had been imported there 
for two or three weeks. Everyone now knows that 
it lasted six months, but never spread through any 
one household, and, best of all, never left Alexandria, 
with the exception of two individuals who conveyed the 
disease to the neighbouring town of Damanhour. This 
result, as already pointed outin these columns, shows that 
there is no mystery about plague, but that it can be 
stamped out like any other infectious disease or like a pest 
of locusts or black beetles, provided only that the disease be 
discovered mare that the sanitary measures be thorough and 
lag continued, and that the Government and the civil 
population work loyally together to rid the town of the 
mwelcome intruder. Now for the third year plague has re- 
appeared in its old Egyptian home, and we all feel that we 
know more about it and the general public has at last some 
confidence in the English sanitary advisers. Though the 
frst case was not discovered until the beginning of May it 
is now considered probable that there have been dropping 
cases at Port Said since the end of March. The Greek 
practitioners seem to have been content to certify as 
„influenza a few obscure cases of fever accompanied by 
swollen glands. It must here be remembered that they have 
bad no clinical acquaintance with plague and from ignorance 
did not inform the local sanitary office of the early cases. 
Now that there have been eight official cases with four deaths 
everyone is working hard to prevent the growth of an epidemic. 
The work on the spot is under the control of Mr. Graham, 
aided by Dr. Bittar, as bacteriologist, and similar measures 
to those employed last year in Alexandria are being carried 
ot. The treatment of the plague which was successful in a 
city of 380,000 inhabitants ought to answer at Port Said 
where the population is only 42,000. Moreover, in Port Said 
there are wider streets, less lofty houses, and a greater circu- 
lation of fresh sea air. It is satisfactory to know that the 
present mortality of Port Said is rather under the usual 
g rate. 
Cairo, May 7th, 


NEW YORK. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Isolation for Tuberculous Patients. 

THE crusade against tuberculosis is assuming vast pro- 
portions in America. The burning question of the hour here 
now is as to whether isolation is a necessity for consumptives 
and especially for poor persons suffering from the disease. 
The majority, perhaps, of the physicians of the United 
States are convinced of the need of both notification and 
isolation in cases of tuberculosis. They believe much more 
frmly than the medical men of Great Britain in the 
infectiousness of pulmonary consumption which they regard 
as possible to stamp out. In Massachusetts and in New 
York State this belief has been carried into practical effect. 
Massachusetts has erected a sanatorium for the treatment 
of dependent consumptives and New York city is about to 
erect one. Ata joint meeting of the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society and the Pennsylvania Society for the Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis beld in January last many eminent 
medical men from different parts of the country spoke in 
favour of State aid for poor consumptives. Dr. James O. 
Wilson said that the remedy for preventing the spread of the 

disease amongst the poor was a very obvious one. It was 
upon the simplest principles of preventive medicine. It 
demanded the fulfilment of a public duty. State and Iccal 
Governments provide and maintain institutions for the care 
of the poor, and especially for the care of the sick poor, 
but the consumptive of the labouring class, when he most 
requires help for himself and safeguarding for the public, is 
usually neither sick nor poor. Before long he is both, and is 
the cause of sickness and poverty in others. Then he is 
commonly past help, for at no time is the almshouse or the 
general hospital the place for him. Asylums are provided 
or the insane in order that the curable cases may be pro- 
perly treated, the incurable suitably detained, and society 
Protected against the violent or the homicidal. Hospitals 
are established for contagious diseases incidentally that the 
ma may be cared for, but primarily for the protection of 
0 People and the prevention of epidemics. Yet consump- 
ae whose need is sorer as their numbers are greater, seek 
vain for help. ‘Ihe establishment of special sanatoria 


to which the incipient cases can be sent and special hospitals 
for advanced cases is the solution of the problem.” There 
can be no doubt as to the need of special hospitals for 
advanced cases of tuberculosis among the poor, but the 
difficulties in the way of establishing sanatoria for incipient 
cases are very great if not insurmountable. 


Small. pom in the United States. 


Small-pox is extremely prevalent in many parts of the 
States, and especially in the States of Illinois and 
Indiana. In fact, the disease has been present in Indiana 
for a period of about two years. The malady in both these 
States is not of a virulent type, and for that reason many 
cases of mistaken diagnosis have occurred. In order to 
guard against this unfortunate error, which, it is needless to 
remark, might be attended with very serious consequences, 
the Illinois State Board of Health bave published a circular 
informing medical men how to differentiate between small- 
pox and chicken-pox—the malady which is of course most 
often confounded with small-pox in a modified form. The 
chief rule laid down by the Illinois Health Board to ensure a 
correct diagnosis is that chicken-pox rarely attacks an adalt, 
and the physician is warned to regard with great suspicion 
any varicella-like eruption in a grown-up person. It may not 
be small-pox, but it is extremely unlikely to be chicken-pox. 
Small-pox in several of the States has undoubtedly been 
disseminated by unvaccinated children who attend the 
free schools. The State Board of Health of Indiana passed 
and enforced regulations debarring such children from 
attending school. Their right to do so was disputed and 
the upshot was that it was made a testcase. The Supreme 
Court of Indiana has taken the common-sense view of the 
matter and has sustained the action of the Health Board. 
It concludes its judgment with the following sensible 
words :—‘* It is a well-recognised fact that our public schools 
in the past have been the means of spreading contagious 
diseases throughout an entire community. They have been 
the source from which diphtheria, scarlet fever, and other 
contagious diseases have carried disaster and death into 
many families. Surely, then, there can be no substantial 
argument adverse to the reasonableness of an order which is 
intended and calculated to protect in time of danger all 
school-children and the families of which they form a part 
from small-pox or other infectious diseases.’’ Vaccination 
is at the present time much more thoroughly carried out 
in America than in Great Britain, and doubtless it is due to 
this fact that the small-pox epidemics here have, as a 
rule, been of a mild form. As many of the medical journals, 
however, point out, this is no reason for lax methods in 
dealing with the disease, which may at any time develop into 
a virulent type, especially in the unvaccinated. As it is, a 
considerable amount of interruption to travel and depres- 
sion of business has been occasioned by the numerous out- 
breaks. In all cases in which there is any doubt every 
necessary precaution should be taken. 


Report af the Chief Surgeon of the Department of Matanzas 
and Santa Clara, Cuba. 

This annual report has recently been published and it gives 
an interesting account of the work done in that portion 
of Cuba since its occupation by the Americans, thus 
affording an instructive object lesson of what may be effected 
in a short time by efficient sanitary measures vigorously 
carried out. As the report says. When the United States 
army first landed in Cuba the town and cities in this 
department were in a most deplorable condition; destitu- 
tion, hunger, disease, and death were everywhere in 
evidence. Such public institutions as were in existence 
were overcrowded to an unprecedented extent, and words 
fail to describe the utter misery of the wretched, starving 
inmates.” After describing in detail the measures which 
were taken to remedy this state of affairs the report goes on 


to say: “It is gratifying to be able to report that, according 


to present indications, the sanitary condition of the two 
provinces in this department is excellent.” The death- 
rate is greatly decreased, starvation is absent, and yellow 
fever has been almost completely suppressed. It is, however, 
pointed out that the present methods of sanitation are but the 
forerunners of much that remains to be done, and that unless’a 

rmanent, scientific, economic, and efficient system be 
established the work already accomplished will, in great part, 
bear little more than temporary fruit. Speaking of the health 
of the troops in the departments of Matanzas and Santa Clara 
the report says that it has been excellent, and it further 
remarks: ‘‘It would not be inappropriate to state that the 
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condition of almost perfect health in this command and 
its freedom from typhoid fever is the natural sequence of 
military sanitation systematically and thoroughly applied.” 
All this goes to show that under good hygienic conditions 
white men can live in good health in tropical countries. 

May 12th. 


AUSTRALIA. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Alleged Breach of Ethics : Resignation of the Council of the 
Victorian Branch of the British Medical Association. 


THE medical profession in Victoria has been stirred most 
deeply by a charge of breach of ethics brought against a 
prominent Melbourne surgeon, Mr. H. M. O'Hara, F. R. C. S. I., 
and investigated by the Council of the Victorian Branch of 
the British Medical Association, of which be is a member. 
A member of the Branch wrote to the Council enclosing a 
circular which he had received with reference to a patent called 
“ Bilenette” to be used as a preventive of conception. He 
stated that Mr. O'Hara was reported to be connected with 
the company issuing the circular and selling the patent, and 
asked the Council to investigate and deal with the matter. 
The Council did so and found by an examination of the 
sworn and attested statutory declarations, filed in accordance 
with the Companies Act at the office of the Registrar- 
General, that the Silenette Company was registered on 
July 9th, 1898, with the object inter alia of purchasing and 
acquiring from Mr. O'Hara the trade mark Silenette and 
all his proprietary rights and interests therein,” and that the 
company took power *' to issue shares paid up in full in pay- 
ment for the trade-mark and proprietary rights and interests.” 
They found also that on July 18th, 1898, Mr. O'Hara signed an 
agreement by which he sold the trade-mark ‘ Silenette” and 
all proprietary rights and interests therein, and agreed to take 
2000 shares in the company fully paid up to El in payment 
for the same. Ona August 12th he endorsed this agreement to 
the effect that the syringe was included in the sale. Several 
subsequent lists of shareholders and allotments of shares 
were filed showing that shares were transferred and addi- 
tional shareholders added to the list, but in all of them up 
to the last, issued on Oct. 19th, 1899, Mr. O'Hara’s name 
appeared as the holder of 2000 fully paid up shares, the con- 
sideration for which was his sale to the company of the trade- 
mark ‘'Silenette” and his interests therein. The Council 
then wrote to Mr. O'Hara enclosing a copy of the letter of 
complaint and asking for an explanation. His reply was: 
have not now and never had any interest in the Silenette 
Company either directly or indirectly.” He explained, 
however, that a Mr. Loxton had shown him the syringe 
and powder, since known as . Silenette,“ which he (Mr. 
O'Hara) had used in his practice as a vaginal antiseptic 
and had suggested some improvements on them, and that 
Loxton and a solicitor named Montagu Cohen had met at 
his house and the formation of a company to sell the 
Silenette was talked over. Subsequently Loxton told him 
tbat a company was being formed and it would be neces- 
sary for him to surrender to the company any rights he 
might be supposed to have in the invention. To oblige 
Loxton he agreed to this and subsequently signed a legal 
document without reading it, believing that it merely stated 
what he had agreed to do, and he did not know that any shares 
were allotted to him. Subsequently Loxton told him that 
2000 shares had been allotted, and he told Loxton and also 
told Cohen, who combined the offices of director of the com- 
pany, solicitor to the company, and solicitor to Mr. O'Hara, 
that he could not take the shares or be interested in the 
company in any way, as to do so would be contrary to the 
etiquette and rales of the British Medical Association and of 
his College. The Council of the Victorian Branch of the 
British Medical Association were not satisfied with this expla- 
nation. When the company applied for a patent for the 
invention it was opposed by a chemist named Simpson, and 
the Council bad an attested copy of an affidavit by Simpson 
filed at the Patent Office in which he swore inter alia 
that he had had an interview with Mr. O’Hara with reference 
to making improvements in the invention known as Silenette, 
and in which Mr. O'Hara stated that he was the inventor of 
the appliance. Mr. O'Hara had also made a rebutting 
aflidavit in support of the application for the patent, in 
which he denied Simpson's statements. Simpson made a 
further affidavit re-affirming them, and the patent was 
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refused. In view of all these statutory declarations the 
Council unanimously decided that Mr. O'Hara was guilty of 
a gross breach of ethics, and notice of motion for his expul- 
sion from the Branch was given. He was informed of this 
notice and was asked to attend in person to answer 
the charge and to bring any witnesses or any evidence 
which he chose. He did so and practically re-affirmed 
his previous explanation at greater length, and he 
brought Loxton and Oohen as witnesses. Loxton con- 
firmed all that Mr. O'Hara had said and made a statutory 
declaration to that effect, but in cross-examination he 
made the admission that when he brought the appliance 
under the notice of Mr. O’Hara he knew of no other use 
for it than as a preventive of conception. Cohen stated 
that it was his fault that the agreement was made out 
as it was, as he understood at firat that Mr. O’Hara was the 
inventor, and only found out that he was not when the 
patent was applied for. Mr. O’Hara had told him that he 
could not take the shares. He was not able to explain how 
it was that, as Mr. O’Hara’s solicitor and director of the 
company, he did not see that his client’s name was removed 
from the list of shareholders in the company, and signed 
statutory declarations which, according to his statement 
now, he knew to be false ; and when subsequently asked to 
make a statutory declaration affirming his statement to the 
Council he declined. The Council held many meetings 
(eight in all) to discuss the matter and the course to 
be pursued, and eventually decided by the necessary 
three-fourths majority that Mr. O'Hara be expelled. 
This decision had to be confirmed by a three-fourths 
majority of the members present at the next ordinary 
meeting of the Branch. This was held on March 2lst, 
and was one of the most largely attended meetings of the 
Branch ever held. The President, Mr. G. A. Syme, detailed 
the proceedings of the Council and read out verbatim the 
evidence before it. In officially moving the confirmation 
he stated that the Council had performed a very painful and 
very unpleasant duty which it could not avoid and bad 
endeavoured to take as lenient and charitable a view of the 
case as possible, but could see no other way of carrying out 
the main object of the British Medical Association—the 
maintenance of the honour of the profession—especially as a 
member had been recently expelled for a less offence. The 
motion was seconded by Dr. G. Rothwell Adam, the lecturer 
on obstetrics at the Melbourne University, not a member 
of the Council, who said that in the face of the sworn 
documentary evidence put before the members no other 
course than that adopted by the Council was possible.— 
Dr. Weigall, Dr. Macansh, and Mr. G. Ouscaden spoke 
against the motion. The first speaker maintained that no 
breach of ethics had been proved. The others admitted Mr. 
O’Hara’s culpability but thought the penalty too severe.— 
Dr. J. W. Springthorpe supported the action of the Council, 
emphasising the fact that Mr. O’Hara’s defence was not con- 
firmed by satisfactory evidence. A division was taken, with 
the result that 44 voted for the confirmation of the expulsion 
and 34 against it. As the n three-quarters majority 
was not obtained the decision of the Council was not 
ratified.—The President then addressed the members and 
said that as the Branch had not, in the opinion of the 
Council, fulfilled its first duty of maintaining the honour 
of the profession the members of the Council tendered 
their resignations as members of the Branch. The secretary 
and treasurer would hold office for a time to carry on the 
affairs of the Branch till their successors could be appointed. 
Since the meeting many members have resigned. It is 
understood that the late Oouncil will send a statement of 
the proceedings to the Council of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation in England in justification of their action, and it is 
probable that some members of the Branch will make a 
charge against Mr. O’Hara de novo to the Council of the 
parent Association. 
April 7th. 


Royat MEDICAL BENEVOLENT COLLEGE : RESULT 
OF THE ELECTIONS.—At the annual general meeting held 
at the office of the college in Soho-square on May 25th the 
following candidates for pensionerships and foundation 
scholarships were declared to have been duly elected :— 
Pensionerships: Annie Blick, 7304; John Charles Bonnett, 
6851; Elizabeth M. Solly, 6457; William Dewanap, 5978; 
Margaret Keith, 5303; Ellen Wilson, 4814; and Anne W. 
Osborne, 4298. Foundation Scholarships: Edward R. L. - 
Warren, 5493; Gerald Percy Adams, 5327; Charles R. 
Hamilton, 4442; and Outhbert W. Ellison, 4429. 
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THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF 
MEDICAL EDUCATION AND 
REGISTRATION. 


0 


THE sixty-sixth session of the General Council of Medical 
Education commenced on Tuesday, May 22nd. The results 
of the first two days’ work of the Oouncil confirm our fore- 
cast of a somewhat prolonged sitting. Two members are 
absent from their places. Dr. D. J. Leech of Manchester, to 
the grief of his colleagues, is absent on account of ill-health. 
Sir William Thomson, like so many other distinguished Irish- 
nen, is at the front.“ There are two new members, Sir 
Hagh Reeve Beevor, Bart., M.D., F. R. O. P. Lond., represent- 
ing the Society of Apothecaries, and Mr. William Henry 
Power, F. R. S., representing the Crown. 


The opening address of Sir William Turner showed how 
many and important are the subjects to be discussed by the 
Council. His remarks on the loss sustained by the Council 
through the sudden death of Sir Richard Thorne were felt to 
be eloquent with the eloquence of sincerity and sympathy, 
and they well expressed the sentiments of the whole Council. 
He testified to the ability and usefulness of Mr. Brudenel! 
Carter as a past representative of the Society of 
Apothecaries. Sir William Turner spoke impartially 
on the various important subjects which have to be 
settled by the Oouncil at this meeting. Perhaps 
the one which chiefly interested him was the com- 
pletion of a Bill to be introduced into Parliament 
for obtaining additional powers for penal and dis- 
ciplinary purposes, in the preparation of which he has 
ated with much ability. Only those who know the 
numerous idiosyncrasies of the General Medical Council can 
realise the difficulty of bringing all the members into line 
for common purposes of discipline. And this is the feat 
which the President has achieved. 


On Wednesday it looked as if the whole Midwives Bill and 
all the questions which it involves were going to be re- 
discussed. But in the end the Council contented itself with 
debating the points raised in the report of its Midwives 
Committee, and specially the best means of securing that 
limitation of the midwife’s function to attendance on natural 


cases which all are agreed should be secured in any legisla- 
tion. 


Honours accumulate on the members of the General 
Medical Council. It should be an advantage to the assembly 
that one of them, Sir John Batty Tuke, has since the last 
meeting become a Member of Parliament. The Council should 
feel the convenience of having a member in Parliament. 
The list of birthday honours included the name of Dr. Hector 
Cameron, the representative in the Council of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, of which Corporation 
be is President, who has been granted a knighthood by Her 
Majesty. Dr. Cameron is greatly respected in the Council, 
and the members greeted the announcement of the event 
with hearty expressions of satisfaction. 


oo. mem bers of the Committee of the Council of the 
Medical Association appointed to consider and report 
on the question of a Conciliation Board met the Medical Aid 
Associations Committee of the General Medical Council on 


8 The conference was presided over by Bir William 


The President of the Royal College of Physicians of 
and Mrs. Church gave two receptions—on Tuesday 


and Wednesday evenings respectively—which were largely 
attended by members of the General Medical Council and 
other members of the profession and their wives. 


TUESDAY, MAY 22ND. 


THE sixty-ninth session of the General Council of Medical 
Education and Registration was opened to-day in the Hall of 
the Council, Oxfcrd-street, London. All the members were 
present save Dr. Leech, who is ill, and Sir William Thomson, 
who is at Bloemfontein in charge of the Irish Hospital there. 
Sir WILLIAM TURNER, President of the Council, occupied 
the chair. 

Introduction of New Members. 


Dr. PYE-SMITH introduced to the President of the Council 
Sir Hugh Reeve Beevor, the successor of Mr. Brudenell 
Carter in the representation of the Society of Apothecaries 
of London. 

Mr. BRYANT introduced Mr. William Henry Power, 
principal medical officer of the Local Government Board, 
the Privy Council nominee in succession to the late Sir 
Richard Thorne. 

The President's Address. 


The PRESIDENT began his address by alluding to the great 
loss sustained by the Oouncil through the sudden death of 
Sir Richard Thorne while in the prime of life and activity. 
He also mentioned the excellent work done upon the Council 
by Mr. Brudenell Carter as representative of the Society of 
Apothecaries of London. He then welcomed the new 
members of the Council, Mr. William H. Power, F.R.S., 
principal medical officer of the Local Government Board, 
who has been appointed to a Crown seat upon the Council in 
the room of his late chief, and Sir Hugh Beevor, Bart., the 
new representative of the Society of Apothecaries. Having 
announced with regret the resignation of Mr. F. W. Farrer 
of his position as solicitor to the Council he continued: The 
experience which I have gained as your President during 
the past two years has led me to think that improvements 
might be made in the Standing Orders which regulate pro- 
cedure during our debates. After consultation with the 
chairman of the Business Committee amendments have been 
framed, the object of which is to give more specific instruc- 
tions for the conduct of business, both as regards motions and 
amendments. An additional Standing Order has also been pro- 
posed on which I desire to give a few words of explanation. By 
our present orders we can carry a motion, or decline to carry it, 
or amend it when under discussion, or, if the Council 
does not wish to vote on the question, we can pass to the 
next order of the day. We have, however, no specific order 
to enable the Council to close a debate and at the same time 
to take a vote on the subject under discussion, for though 
the ‘ previous question’ closes a debate it also precludes the 
Council from expressing an opinion on the merits of the 
question then before it. You will be asked, therefore, to 
take power to close a debate either on a motion or an amend- 
ment, and that the proposal for the closure shall be made 
and seconded without debate, and shall, unless the President 
or Chairman shall rule otherwise, be put forthwith ; should 
the proposal be carried the motion or amendment shall at 
once be voted on. The proposed amendments in the Standing 
Orders were submitted to the Executive Committee in 
February and recommended by it to the Council. They were 
embodied in the Minutes of that Committee, have been in the 
hands of Members of Council for more than two months, and 
time has thus been given for their consideration. A 
report on the steps that I have taken since our last 
session towards obtaining additional powers for penal and 
disciplinary purposes, both for the Council itself and for 
the medical authorities represented on it, will be placed 
in your hands. In conjunction with our legal advisers 
a short Bill has been prepared to carry out the object. 
which the Council has in view, and in which are em- 
bodied the clauses as adjusted in consultation with the 
medical authorities and submitted to, and approved by, the 
Council in December last. Acting on a suggestion made 
to me through the Privy Council, the representatives of 
the Universities in the House of Commons have been 
requested to support the Bill. I am happy to state that 
members for the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Dublin, and of the Scottish universities have acceded to my 
request. A copy of the Bill will be supplied to each member 
of council. 

The Midwives Bill, introduced into the House of Commors 
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early in the session, has passed the second reading and been 
amended by the Standing Oommittee on Law. Your 
committee appointed to watch legislation on this subject has 
held two meetings and has submitted amendments to the 
Lord President of the Privy Oouncil for his consideration. 
A report of its proceedings has been prepared and will 
be brought before you. The question regarding practice 
in Italy by British practitioners, to which your attention 
has been called on former occasions, has entered on a 
new phase. The Lord President of the Privy Council 
has intimated to the Council that a deputation of 
British practitioners resident in Italy bas communi- 
cated with the British Ambassador in Rome, and has 
assured him that in their opinion the privileges afforded 
them in Italy in regard to practice are just and 
reasonable. Following upon this communication the 
British Ambassador has asked the Foreign Secretary to 
ascertain if the President of the Privy Council would be 
prepared to admit Italian doctors in Great Britain to 
reciprocity of medical practice. We are further informed 
that at the proper time the Privy Council will be prepared 
to apply Part II. of the Medical Act, 1886, to Italy. 
It will be observed that in the correspondence the expression 
reciprocity of medical practice as between foreign doctors 
and our countrymen has been employed. It should, how- 
ever, be kept in mind that the word reciprocity does not 
occur in Part II. of the Act. There is, indeed, nothing in 
the Act to show that in the arrangements to be made 
between this country and a foreign country identity of privi- 
lege should be provided for. It is left to Her Majesty in 
Council to decide if the foreign country has accorded to 
British practitioners such privileges of practising in that 
country as to Her Majesty may seem just, and to declare by 
Order in Council that this part of the Act is to apply toa 
particular foreign country. After the order is issued, and 
before registration on the Foreign List can be effected, the 
Act requires the Medical Council to decide—(a) whether the 
diploma to be registered furnishes a sufficient guarantee of 
the possession of the requisite knowledge and skill for the 
efficient practice of medicine, surgery, and midwifery ; and (b) 
whether the applicant is of good character and is by law 
entitled to practise in the foreign country whose diploma he 

ses. The Oouncil will recollect that Mr. Muir Mackenzie 
has already advised that practitioners who obtain the 
registration of their names in the Foreign List of the 
Medical Register become entitled to all the privileges which 
are possessed by British medical practitioners and that there 
is consequently no power to restrict their practice in the 
United Kingdom to their own countrymen. In view of the 
present position of this question and of the difficulties which 
surround it the Oouncil will probably desire to express an 
opinion on the matter as it is now presented to us. 

The possibility of obtaining an amendment in the law 
regarding death certification has not been lost sight of. The 
lamented death of Sir Richard Thorne suspended for a time 
communications which had been begun on this subject; 
but we are assured that before next session of Parliament 
the deputation appointed by the Council will be given 
the opportunity of stating our case to the Govern- 
ment. In accordance with a resolution of the Council 
of December last the Education Committee has obtained 
from the experts engaged by the Council to assist 
the committee in their inquiries into the Prelim 
Examinations ,to be passed by intending medical students 
an elaborate report which sets out in full the reasons 
which had guided them to the conclusions to which they had 
come in their previous report. We shall expect to receive 
from our committee a communication on this subject, and 
on the recommendations made by the experts for reform in 
the conduct and standard of these examinations. In 
December last I communicated to the Presidents of the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons in London the resolution 
of the Council to adhere to its regulation of June 7th respect- 
ing the registration of medical and dental students and 
invited the Oolleges to take the matter again into considera- 
tion. A few weeks ago I received from the Colleges replies 
to my letters, in which they intimated that they adhere to 
the resolutions previously adopted by them and communi- 
cated to the Council (Minutes, Dec. 4th, 1899). They 
have forwarded copies of a memorandum prepared by the 
Committee of Management of their Conjoint Examining 
Board for the information of the Colleges, in which 
they review the claim made by the Council that 
the universities, schools of medicine, and scientific 


institutions recognised by a licensing body should be 
approved by the Council. Through the courtesy of the 
Colleges I have been able to supply each member of the 
Education Committee with a copy of the memorandum. 
The Oouncil awaits a further report by the Education Com- 
mittee on this matter.” The President then said that reports 
from the Examination Committee, the Personation Com- 
mittee, the Pharmacopoeia Committee, and the Committee on 
Medical Aid Associations would be laid before the Council, 
and concluded with the following sentiment: ‘I would 
express the belief that as earnest men of business actively 
engaged in the duties of our profession, conscious of the 
value of time and words, we shall apply ourselves to the 
work before us and not indulge in the academic discussion 
of questions not ripe for a practical solution.” 

On the motion of Dr. MACALISTER, seconded by Dr. 
PETTIGREW, the President was thanked for his address and 
invited to allow it to be printed in the Minutes of the 
Council. 


Business Committee. 


Dr. MacAlister, Mr. Bryant, Sir Philip Smyly, and Dr. 
Bruce were appointed to constitute the Business Committee. 


Results of Examinations. 


The REGISTRAR (Mr. ALLEN) presented a series of 
tables :— 

(a) Table showing results of professional medical examinations during 
1899; (b) table showing results of professional examinations for qualifi- 
cations in sanitary science, public health, or State medicine during 
1899; (c) table showing results of professional dental examinations 
during 1899; (d) table showing results of preliminary examinations 
during 1899; (e) table showing exceptional cases in regard to length of 
eourse of study caring 1899 ; (f) table showing results of competition 
held on Feb. 19th, 1900, for commissions in the medical staff of the 
Royal Navy ; (g) table showing results of competition held in February, 

900, for commissions in the medical staff of the Army ; and (h) table 
showing results of competition held in February, 1900, for commissions 
in the Indian Medical Service. 


Mr. Brown said he noticed tbat tbe Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland examined candidates for the dental 
diploma who were without curriculum. 

Sir PHILIP SMYLY explained that the College only 
examined candidates without curriculum who were already 
on the Dentists’ Register. 

When Dr. HERON WATSON, seconded by Sir Dyce 
DUCKWORTH, moved that the tables with reference to the 
results of the service examinations be entered on the minutes, 

Mr. BROWN moved that these tables be referred to the 
Examination Committee for report. He thought that if the 
tables were to have any educational value they should be 
scrutinised by the committee and not merely accepted and 
pen over. They showed that certain of the candidates 

ad been deficient in knowledge of medicine and surgery 
and some of the preliminary subjects. 

Dr. BRUCE seconded this motion. 

Sir DYce DUCKWORTH, as chairman of the Examining 
Committee, said he would Jike to know from Mr. Brown 
what time he thought the proposed inquiry should take. For 
himself he did not see how the committee could do any 
useful work. They could not go behind the reports 
furnished to the Council and ask for the papers of the 
candidates who had shown defective knowledge. 

Sir JoHN BATTY TUKE said that although the proposal of 
Mr. Brown sounded very well it could not have any 
practical results, for the committee could not go behind the 
information supplied to the Council. 

Mr. BROWN said that if the committee undertook the 
inquiry he would be pleased to attend their meeting and 
assist them to the best of his ability. ; 

The motion of Mr. BRowN was rejected by a large majority 
and that of Dr. HERON WATSON adopted by the Council. 

On the motion of Dr. HERON WATSON a vote of thanks 
was accorded to those who had furnished the information for 


the tables. 
Amendment of Standing Orders. 


A number of new and amended Standing Orders for the 
conduct of debate were brought up from the Executive Com- 
mittee and adopted by the Council. They provided, among 


other things, for the use of the closure. The President 
expressed his approval of the changes and said that they 


would be a great advantage to him in presiding. 


Public Health Committee. 


On the motion of Dr. MACALISTER, seconded 
TEALE, it was agreed to appoint Mr. W. H. Power 


by Mr. 
to the 
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on the Public Health Committee vacant by the death of 
Sir Richard Thorne. 


The Penal and Disciplinary Powers. 


The PRESIDENT presented a further report on the steps 
taken by him to have Section 29 of the Medical Act of 1858 
amended so as to secure increased penal and disciplinary 
powers. The report was in the following terms, viz. :— 


On Dec. 2nd, 1899, the President having presented a report in which 
it was shown that after considerable negotiation with the licensing 
authorities general approval had been at length obtained of certain 
draft clauses which had been prepared for securing the increased penal 
and disciplinary powers desired by the Council, the following resolution 
was passed: — 


“That the Council approve the amended draft clauses embodied in 
the President's report and request him to forward the same to the Lord 
President of the Privy Council expressing the Council’s desire that the 
„ would promote or support a Bill for passing, them into 

w.“ 

In accordance with this resolution the President communicated with 
the Privy Council both by letter and in person, and as the result the 
Lord President on Dec. 23rd, 1899, caused him to be informed by letter 
that a measure embodving the provisions proposed by the Council, if 
introduced into Parliament on the responsibility of the Medical 
Council and the representatives of the Universities in the House of 
Commons, would be entitled to the favourable consideration of Her 
Majesty's Government. It was pointed out in the same communication 
that as Clause 3 proposed to take away from the Chief Commissioner of 
Police the right to retain all penalties recovered in the Metropolitan 
District, it was desirable that the Medical Council should communicate 
on that subject with the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

The position of the question was accordingly on Jan. 22nd, 1900, 
explained by the President to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. by whom he was assured on Feb. 21st, 1900, that having 
considered the proposals of the Medical Council and the letter of the 
President, that, subject to certain verbal amendments, he did not pro- 
poe to 1855 any opposition to Clause 3, which related to the aliccat ion 
0 alties. 

n Feb. 26th, 1900, the President reported these facts to the Executive 
Committee, when he was authorised to instruct Mr. Farrer and Mr. 
Muir Mack enzle to prepare a Bill in accordance with the clauses 
submitted to, and approved by, the Council on Dec. 2nd, 1899. 

The Bill thus drafted by the Council’s legal advisers is appended to 
this report and, acting on the suggestion contained in the Lord 
President's letter of Dec. 23rd, 1899, the President has sought the 
coòperation of the Parliamentary Representatives of the various uni- 
ea of the United Kingdom by addressing to them the following 


General Council of Medical Education and Registration 
of the United Kingdom, 
239, Oxford-street, Loudon, W., April, 1900. 

Drar Sir, — For some considerable time the General Medica! Council 
has had under its consideration the amendment of those clauses of the 
Medical Act, 1858, which make provision as to its penal powers. After 
communication with the Universities and other licensing medical 
authorities of the United Kingdom general approval has been secured 
for amendments, whereby any licensing body may be able to deprive 
unworthy graduates or licentiates of their medical degrees or diplomas 
asthe case may be, and to restore them, if thought fit, after a certain 
lapse of time. 

I enclose a copy of the proposed Bill to carry this arrangement into 
effect. It consists of only three clauses of any importance and with 
A le to them I may say that Clauses 1 and 2 have already been sub- 

tted to the authorities of the Universities and of the Medical and 
15 Corporations and adjusted in accordance with their eriticisme, 
95 st Clause 3 has been adjusted after correspondence with the Home 
ce. 

The clauses as adjusted having been submitted for the approval of 
the Privy Council I have been officially informed by the Lord President 
that a measure embodying the proposed provisions, if introduced into 
Parliament on the responsibility of the Medical Council and the repre- 
tentatives of the universities in the House of Commons, would be en- 
titled to the favourable consideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 

I have, therefore, on behalf of the General Medical Council, to request 
that you will be good enough to assist this Council in obtaining this 
much-needed amendment of the law by allowing your name to appear 
as one of those bringing in the Bill. Yours faithfully, 

Wm. TURNER, President. 


Answers have been received in reply to this letter from Sir 
William R. Anson, Bart., the Right Hon. J. G. Talbot, Sir 
R. C. Jebb, Sir Michael Foster, K C.B., the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. Lecky, and Sir John Batty Tuke, representatives 
respectively of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Dublin and Edinburgh and St. Andrews, all of 
whom have assented to support the Bill. 

It is intended to have the Bill introduced into the House of 
Commons at the first convenient opportunity. 


Dearr oF a BILL TO AMEND THE MEDICAL Acts, 1858 To 1886. 


Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows: 

L Where a person tered under the Medical Acts has been con- 
victed in England or Ireland of any felony or misdemeanour, or in 
Sootland of any crime or offence, or has, after due inquiry, been judged 
by the General Council to have been guilty of infamous conduct in a 
professional respect, the General Council may, if it thinks fit, by order 
direct that the name of the person shall be and remain erased from the 
Medical Register for a limited period, and may from time to time, by 
order, vary such period, and at the expiration of the period limited b 

such order or subsequent order the Registrar shall, if the person shall 
then possess a medical diploms, and unless otherwise ordered by the 
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General Council, restore the name of the person and his then existing 
medical diplomas to the Medical Register. Provided that the powers 
conferred on the General Council by this section shall not prejudice or 
curtail the powers of erasing a name from the Medical Register conferred 
on the General Council by the Medical Act, 1858. 

2. (a) It shall be lawful for each of the medical authorities, if and 
when such authority thinks fit, to revoke, suspend the use of, or cancel 
the medical diplomas or diploma of such medical authority held by any 
person whose name has been erased from the Medical Register by order 
of the General Council for any of the causes mentioned in Section 29 of 
the Medical Act, 1858, and subsequently to restore such medical 
diplomas or diploma to such person without his being required again to 
pass a qualifying examination. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall prejudice or affect the powers already 
possessed by any medical authority of ope a member of his 
WoC dipioma or diplomas or of striking off members from its lists or 
rolls. 

3. Notwithstanding anything contained in any Act now in force or 
hereafter to be ed, all fines and penalties recovered under the 
Medical Acts or the Dentists Act, 1878, whether recovered before a 
magistrate of the police-courts of tbe metropolis or elsewhere, shall be 
paid to the treasurer of the General Council. 

4. In this Act General Council” means the General Council of 
Medical Education and Registration of the United Kingdom. 

„Medical authorities means the universities and bodies within the 
United Kingdom entitled to grant medical diplomas conferring on the 
holder the right to registration under the Medical Actes. 

“Medical diploma” means a medical diploma as defined in the 
Medical Act, 1886, and entitling the holder to be registered in the 
Medical Register. 

5. This Act may be cited as the Medical Act, 1900, and shall be 
construed as one with the Medical Acts. 

The PRESIDENT said that since the report was prepared 
be had received a telegram from Mr. J. A. Campbell, who 
represented the Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen, 
saying that he heartily gave his assent to support the Bill. 
He farther explained that this draft was, with one or two 
small exceptions in phraseology, precisely the same as the 
draft before the Council in December last. The proviso had 
been inserted that the powers conferred on the Council by 
the first section should not prejudice or curtail the power of 
erasing a name from the Medical Register conferred on the 
Council by the Act of 1878. It was proposed, therefore, 
that the Council should retain its present power and add 
to it this power of limiting the period of erasure. 
At tbe Executive Committee yesterday there was a motion 
passed that he should approach two important members of 
Parliament, members for the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and request them to take charge of the Bill, and 
he proposed to lose no time in doing this if it met the wishes 
of the Council. 

The report was received and entered in the minutes, and 
on the motion of Dr. MACALISTER, seconded by Dr. GLOVER, 
it was agreed that the steps taken by the President as set 
forth in the report be approved by the Council and that he 
be requested to continue his efforts with a view to procuring 


the passage of the Bill into law. 


Restoration to Register. 


The Council sat in camerd to receive from the Executive 
Committee a report in regard to the restoration of names to 
the Medical Register. On the re-admission of the public 

The PRESIDENT said: I have to announce for the informa- 
tion of the public that the Council has resolved to restore 
the name of Mr. S. Frederick Murphy to the Medical 
Register. 

Mr. Murpuy, L. R. C. S. I., 1885, was struck off on Jane 3rd, 
1895. 

In accordance with a resolution passed earlier in the 
afternoon the Council adjourned at 4 o'clock to enable 
certain committees to meet for the preparation of their 
reports. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 23RD. 
The Council met again to-day, Sir WILLIAM TURNER 


being in the chair. 


Congratulations to Sir Hector Cameron. 


The PRESIDENT : Before we proceed to the business on the 
programme there is one matter which I think the Council 
would like to have brought before it. I have no doubt that 
the members of the Council have seen in this morning’s 
newspapers the announcement that Her Majesty has been 
pleased to confer the honour of knighthood upon a member 
of the Council—Dr. Hector Cameron. I think that I am 
expressing the wishes of the Council when, in their name, I 
most cordially congratulate him on the honour he has 
received. 

These remarks of the President were received with 
manifest approval by all the members of the Council. 
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Sir HECTOR CAMERON, rising in his place, thanked the 
President and the Council for their congratulations. 


Restorations to the Medical Register. 


The Oouncil then sat for over an hour in camera consider- 
ing the report of the Executive Committee in regard to the 
restoration of names to the Medical Register. 


The Midwives Question. 

The next business was to receive an interim report from 
the Midwives Bill Committee on the steps taken since the 
last session of the Council regarding the Midwives Bill, 1900. 

The PRESIDENT said that the Council would notice that he 
was chairman of this committee, but as he could not put the 
report from the chair he had asked Dr. Glover to be good 
enough to take charge of it. 

Dr. GLOVER then presented the report, which was in the 
following terms, viz. :— 


At their meeting on Feb. 26th, 1900, the Executive Committee had 
their attention called to copies sent by Mr. Humphrevs, secretary of 
the Midwives Bill Committee, of an amended Midwives Bill which was 
being promoted by that committee, and as the consideration of this 
Bill by Parliament was then impending, and it appeared that some 
action should be taken earlier than the Midwives Bill Committee of 
the Council could be called together, the following resolution was 
adopt: d :— 

Resolved :—That as the Midwives Bill now before Parliament does 
not make the provision as advised by the General Medical Council (see 
Report in Minutes, vol. xxxvi., page £01) for requiring the licensed 
midwife to apply for qualified medical assistance in every case attended 
by a midwife which presents symptoms of difficulty, abnormality, 
danger, or disease on the part of the mother or of the new-born child, 
the Executive Committee would again represent to the Lord President 
that in its opinion such a provision is one of imperative necessity for 
the safety of lying-in women, and they would urge that the Bill should 
include euch a provision. 


This resolution was forwarded to the Government and the views of 
the committee were further explained by the President, who calied in 
person at the Privy Council Office. 

The following answer to this communication was received on 


March 6th :— 
Privy Council Office, London,S. W., 
March 5th, 1900. 

Str,—I have submitted to the Lord President of the Council your 
letter of the lst instant, with reference to the omission from the 
Midwives Bill, now before Parliament, of a provision requiring a 
licensed midwife to apply for qualitied medical assistance ia certain 
cases; and I am to inform you that, in His Grace's opinion, the best 
means of providing for the object desired would be by a rnle, which 
must be approved by the General Medical Council under Clause 4, 1 
(d) of the Bill. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


A. W. FitzRoy. 
Sir William Turner, M.B., &c. &c., 
President of the General Medical Council 


The reference of the question in the House of Commons to the Grand 
Committee on Law, &c., afforded an opportunity for calling together 
the Midwives Bill Committee, which met on March 2lst, 1900, when 
this reply of the Privy Council was taken into consideration. 

Thereupon the committee passed the following resolutions :— 


1. That, in the opinion of this committee, the important matter of a 
midwife being compelled to seek the assistance of a registered medical 
practitioner in all cases of difficulty, abnormality, or of discase on the 
part of the mother or the new-born child, cannot with safety to the 
public be left to be regulated bya rule of the Central Midwives Board, 
and that therefore it is essential that a spesial clause should be inserted 
in the Bill dealing with the matter. 

4 the following amendments be made in the Bill as at present 


a) That Section 2, Sub-section (5) be rearranged so as to read as 
follows :— 

The certificate under this Act shall not confer upon any woman any 
right to attend cases of abnormal labour, or of disease of or danger to 
the mother or the child, nor any right or title to be registered under 
the Medical Acts, orto assume any name, title, or designation imply- 
ing that she is by law recognised as a medical practitioner, or that she 
is qualified to grant any medical certiticate, or any certificate of death 
or still-birth.” 

(2) That Section 3 be amended so as to provide that no woman shall 
obtain certification under the Act unless she produces to the Central 
Midwives Board evidence of good character satisfactory to the Board. 

(3) That in Clause 4, I. after Sub-section (d), the following new sub- 
section be inserted :— 

(d!) “requiring midwives to procure the attendance of a legally 
qualified medical practitioner in cases of abnormal labour or of disease 
of, or danger to, the mother or the child.” 

These resolutions the Registrar was directed to forward to the 
Government, and to state that the Midwives Bill Committee desired 
to press on the Lord President the importance of the amendments 
they had drafted, and trusted that his assistance would be given in 
bringing them before the Grand Committee on Law, and in procuring 
their adoption. At the same time it was intimated that members 
would be 5 to attend the Lord President in person should he 
desire further explanations. 

Oa Monday, March 26, Dr. MacAlister, Mr. Horsley, and Dr. Glover, 
on behalf of the committee, had an interview with the Solicitor- 
General at the House of Commons. whenthey represented the import- 
ance of securing— 

(a) An amendment of Sub-section (5) of Section 2, making it more 
clear that a midwife is not authorised or entitled to attend cases of 
abnormal labour. 

(b) That by a clause in the Bill the midwife, in cases of abnormality, 
danger, or disease affecting mother or child, shall apply for the 
atteudance o: a registered medical practitioner. 


(c) That under Section 3 evidence of good character shall be required 
from allapplicants for licence as midwives, whether they already hold 
certain certificates or not. 

The Solicitor-General discussed these points at length with the 
sae So and promised to give them consideration. 

n March 27th, 1900, the following further communication was 
received from the Privy Council Office :— 
Privy Council Office, London, S.W., 
March 26th, 1900. 

Sir,—I am directed by the Lord President of the Council to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 22nd instant on the subject of 
the Midwives Bill now before Parliament and to state, for the informa- 
tion of the General Medical Council tbat his Grace will give his best 
consideration to the suggested amendments before the Bill reacbes the 
House of Lords; but in regard to the last of these he sees no reason, as 
at present advised, to depart. from the opinion already expressed that 
the proper way of giving effect to the views of the General Medical 
Council is by a rule under Clause 4 (I) (d). 

Indeed the Lord President believes that any other course would be 
not only unnecessary but inconvenient, and, in muppar: of this view, 
his Grace instructs me to point out that the terms of Olauses 2 (5) and 
4 (I) (d) imply the necessity for the observance of rome such regula- 
tion ; and that, as no rules can be made for the purpose of bringing 
the Bill into operation without the approval of the General Medical 
Council, they will be in a position to obtain the adoption of any 
reasonable rule that may, in their judgment, be sufficient for the 
purpose. Iam Sir, your obedient servant, 


A. W. FitzRoy. 
The Registrar of the General Medical Council. 


For the consideration of this communication, and of the Bill as it 
had emerged from the Grand Committee, the Midwives Bill Com- 
mittee again met on April 28th, and after giving careful attention to 
the subject, resolved :— 

That in view of the communication from the Lord President of the 
Council, and of the amended Clause 14 (1) by which the Lord President 
was empowered to determine questions on which the Midwives Board 
and the General Council might not be in agreement, the adoption 
of Amendment 1 of March 21 as a clause in the Bill should not be 

ressed.” 

5 Mr. Horsley desired that his dissent shonld be recorded. 

As a necessary consequence the proposed amendment of March 21st, 
2 (3) (di), was also not pressed. but the committee were of opinion that 
the amendment set forth 2 (1)—which recommended the rentang 
ment of Section 2, Sub-section 5—and that in 2 (2)—which provides for 
the production of evidence of good character—should still be pressed 
as amendments of importance that ought to be adopted. 

The committee were further of opinion that the definition clause (18) 
of tbe Bill should be amended by the substitution of the following: 

“Midwife means a woman certified under this Act who undertakes 
for gain to attend women during the lying-in period.” 

At the request of the committee the President undertook to bring 
these resolutions before the notice of the Lord President, and the 
members of the deputation who had previously interviewed the 
Solicitor-General undertook to see him again. The President also 
acceded to the request of the committee to undertake the duty of 
chairman 80 far as it might be possible for him to do so. | 

On the motion of Dr. GLOVER, seconded by Mr. BRYANT, 
the report was reccived and entered on the minutes. 

Dr. GLOVER then moved: 

That the proceedings of the committee as recorded in the report be 

approved by the Council. 
He said that the question involved here was one of great 
public and professional interest at the present moment, 
and he assured the Council that the committee had not been 
inattentive to the instructions given tothem. They met on 
March 21st, they had an interview with the Solicitor- 
General on March 26th, and they met again on April 28th. 
The report of the committee, containing as it did the 
letters of the Lord President of the Privy Council, was a 
document of considerable interest and he thought it would 
have more than temporary value. The object of the com- 
mittee had been to see that the points considered by the 
Council to be important in any legislation of this kind were 
secured in the Bill now before the House of Commons. ; 

Dr. MCVAIL asked whether the Bill was sent to the Council 
officially by the Government. 

The PRESIDENT said he had considered that every member 
of the Council should have before him the Bill as amended 
by the Grand Committee on Law and at his request the Bill 
had been forwarded to members. 

Dr. MCVAIL asked whether the Government had since the 
last meeting of the Council sent any communication desiring 
the opinion of the Council upon this Bill. 

The PRESIDENT: On the Bill as amended by the Grand 
Committee! f 

Dr. McVaAIL: On the Bill as introduced into the House 0 
Commons since the last meeting of this Council. 

Dr. GLOVER: Yes, it has. f 

Dr. MCVAIL then asked whether the discussion upon this 
report would be the only opportunity members would have 
of considering and debating this question. oar 

The PRESIDENT, said he would explain the situation. 
Some months ago the Council appointed a committee to 
watch legislation, and since then the committee had 1 
very carefully watching the legislation. ‘The committee 10 
held two meetings and had had communications both wit 
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official Members of Parliament and also with the Privy Council 
Office. The committee knew exactly what had taken place 
since the Bill was introduced, and it now reported to the 
Council what it had done. If a member brought forward a 
motion on the subject which was relevant, he had no doubt 
the Council would agree to consider that motion. 
Dr. GLOVER, proceeding with his speech, reminded mem- 
bers that in April, 1898, the Council formulated the points 
which they would consider essential to be embodied in any 
legislation which would secure the approval of the Council. 
There were ten such points, and what the Council had to 
consider was how far the Bill in its present state met those 
points. He held that if at any time in the House of Com- 
mons any of the points which this Council had insisted upon 
were tampered with or were endangered, the whole support of 
this Council went, and he should hope that the support of 
the Government would go with it. One great point with the 
Council was that lying-in women should be protected 
from the unregulated practice of ignorant and un- 
skilful midwives. In his judgment the great virtue of the 
Bill was that it put an end to the unregulated practice of 
ignorant and unskilful midwives. Another point which the 
Council had insisted upon was that the conditions under 
which licences were granted should include the production of 
satisfactory evidence as to character and training and ex- 
perience in the conduct of natural labour. The third great 
point was that the regulations under,which licensed midwives 
were required to practise should include provisions securing 
that the midwife should immediately seek qualified medical 
assistance in every case which presented symptoms of difti- 
culty, abnormality, danger, or disease on the part of the mother 
or the new-born infant. This, of course, meant the limiting 
of the functions of the midwife to purely normal and ordinary 
cases of labour. ‘The question was whether the Bill 
secured the limitation of the practice of midwives to 
the care of ordinary cases. He confessed that he 
had felt strongly on this point. He had felt so 
strongly that for some time he withheld his support, 
such as it was, from the Bill. He said in effect that he could 
not support the measure because it did not contain the 
necessary security that the midwife in cases of abnormality 
should call in skilled medical assistance. Mr. Horsley was 
still not satisfied upon this point, but he (Dr. Glover) was 
now satisfied that the Bill gave this security. The letters 
published in the report showed that the Lord President had 
given every consideration to the strong feeling of the Council 
inthis matter. He felt sure that no one who considered 
the position of the Lord President, and his long experience, 
and his character for frankness and straightforwardness, 
would deny that these letters constituted very important 
elements in the discussion of this subject and were calculated 
togive the Council great satisfaction. ‘The second letter showed 
that the Lord President took the same view as the Council as 
to the importance of limiting the functions of the midwife in 
this way, and of taking precautions to secure that she 
should call in the aid of the medical profession whenever 
acase passed into the region of abnormality or irregularity. 
The Lord President considered that there was in the Bill 
ample means of securing what the Council desired, 
and that it would be better secured by leaving the 
board and this Council to have a suitable regulation than 
by putting words into the Bill. It was well known to those 
who had watched legislation in the House of Commons, that 
the House was not a place for the discussion of details of 
medical legislation. He thought this Council had justifica- 
tion for being fully satisfied, having regard to the power of 
the Council to withhold approval from the rules if they did 
not include this regulation, and to the knowledge they had 
that if any doubt arose as to the rules or any conflict of 
opinion between the Midwives Board and the Council, which 
was a conceivable thing, they had the opinion of the 
Lord President in favour of their view. Therefore 
he thought their security was sufficient. He con- 
sidered, therefore, that the Midwives Committee, with 
the exception of Mr. Horsley, were right in withdraw- 
ìng their opposition. They had every reason to believe that 
the other points insisted on by the Council and pressed by 
the committee would have the earnest consideration of the 
Lord President before the Bill was brought on again. As to 
the definition clause now in the Bill, he confessed that it 
was difficult to understand. It said that the term midwife 
should mean a woman who undertook for reward to attend 
Women in childbirth where no registered medical practitioner 
Wis engaged oremployed. It appeared to him a mysterious, 


misleading, and unintelligible definition. The committee 
objected to it and suggested what seemed to him a much 
better and much simpler definition. He asked the Council 
to approve the action of the committee. 

Mr. BRYANT seconded the motion. 

Mr. HOBSLET wished to enter his dissent against the 
passing of the motion. He reminded the Oouncil that when 
they passed resolutions containing the principles which they 
thought should be embodied ina Midwives Bill the chief of 
these was that in cases of abnormal labour midwives should 
be compelled to send for qualified medical assistance. Yet they 
were now informed by the Privy Council—and their watch- 
ing committee seemed prepared to agree—that the Council 
could compel the Midwives Board to make a rule to compel 
midwives to get the assistance of registered medical prao- 
titioners in cases of abnormal labour or danger or disease. 
But the Council could not compel the Midwives Board to 
carry out such a rule, and there was no tee that in 10, 
15, or 20 years the principle would be fully observed and 
carried out. He could not see any objection whatever to the 
principle finding expression in the Bill. The steadfast opposi- 
tion of those who were well known to be not officially but 
actively promoting the Bill covered a great deal more than 
appeared. It was a mode of contending for greater freedom for 
midwives than the Council thought was desirable for the 
safety of the public. He therefore ventured to hope that the 
Council would not pass that part of the report containing the 
committee’s resolution of April 28th. He hoped they would 
rather support the first conclusion of the committee, that 
arrived at on March Zlst. That this position was the correct 
one was further established by the alteration made in the 
definition of the word midwife.” This alteration, as Dr. 
Glover had pointed out, was to obtain for the midwife the 
standing of an independent practitioner in midwifery. The 
definition was, it was alleged, put into the Bill in order that 
there might be no confusion with midwifery nurse. But 
there was no confusion, and the fact that the alteration had 
been made showed that those who were promoting the Bill 
meant that the midwife should bean independent practi- 
tioner. It was all very well for the Government to say that 
their representations on the subject would receive earnest 
attention, but the officials had behaved in the matter as if 
the Bill were a Government measure, and they had not 
received the Council’s suggestions with the cordiality which 
they might expect. 

The PRESIDENT asked Mr. Horsley if he wished to propose 
an amendment. 

Mr. HORSLEY thought that the practical method would be 
to go into committee on the report. 

The PRESIDENT: That has been dropped. 

Dr. MACALISTER, as another member of the committee, 
reminded the Council that be had had something to do with 
the drawing up of the ten points to which Dr. Glover had 
referred, and he knew the importance of maintaining these 
in the Bill. He also thought that it would have been very 
desirable to get what the Council and their committee had 
asked for, but again and again they were assured, not by the 
promoters of the Bill but by the Privy Council themselves, 
that as a matter of drafting it was not only unneces- 
sary but inconvenient that the principle should be 
given effect to in a clause of the Bill, as it could be 
done more effectively if embodied in one of the rules. The 
objection consequently was not to the principle but merely 
to the method of carrying it out, and if the Council wished 
to safeguard this or any other principle it was advisable that 
they should take the advice of old Parliamentarians as to the 
method of carrying it out. If they insisted further they 
would secure the shadow, not the substance. If they 
looked at Olause 14 of the Medical Act he thought that 
they would see that they met the objection taken by 
Mr. Horsley, for there was a direct appeal to the Lord 
President, and if there was any dispute between the General 
Medical Council and the Midwives Board the Lord President 
would act as arbitrator. Further, he felt that the Council 
should put their requirements into a rule which could be 
changed and strengthened from time to time rather than that 
these requirements should be crystallised as part of an Act 
of Parliament. 

Sir, CHRISTOPHER NIXON said that as the remaining member 
of the committee he had to say that Dr. MacAlister had 
expressed exactly the view which he entertained with 
regard to Mr. Horsley’s objection. All the members of the 
committee were as anxious as Mr. Horsley to get the prin- 
ciple in question given effect to in a very specific way in the 
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Bill, but when it was represented by the Lord President that 
it was inconvenient, that it was not a practical way of deal- 
ing with the matter, and that the committee were likely 
only to get the back of the Government up against them 
by pressing the point it was time to reconsider the point, par- 
ticularly as they were shown that they were fighting about 
a thing that there was no need to fight about, for the 
General Medical Council had, the power to direct the Mid- 
wives Board to frame rules, one of them to be to regulate 
and restrict within limits the practice of midwives. If 
they insisted they would simply make the Government 
antagonistic to the views the Council entertained. 

The PRESIDENT intimated that he had received from Mr. 
Horsley an amendment in writing. It would have to be 
read in connexion with the motion, for it was an addition 
to the motion. The two proposals combined read as 
follows :— 

That the proceedings of the committee as recorded in the report be 
approved by the Council with the exception of the conclusion of the 


committee on April 28th—namely, that the first resolution of 
March 21st should not be pressed upon the Government. 


Mr. Horsley’s amendment began at the words with the 
exception.” The practical working of the resolution, if 
adopted, would be that the Council should continue to press 
the committee’s resolution of March 21st on the Government. 

Mr. BROWN seconded the amendment. He was afraid, he 
said, that if this Bill became law and the Act did not enact 
that there should be a regulation such as that decided upon 
by the committee in March it would be contended that the 
Midwives Board had no power to formulate such a regulation. 
In a letter to THE LANCET Mr. Heywood Johnstone, who was 
one of the sponsors of the Bill, stated that one of the duties 
of the Board would be the passing of regulations for the 
conduct of midwives and there was nothing to prevent the 
Board restricting attendance to normal cases. 

The PRESIDENT asked Mr. Brown whether Mr. Heywood 
Johnstone was a member of the medical profession. Was he 
sufficiently competent from his knowledge of medicine or 
midwifery to give a definite opinion upon such a matter ? 

Mr. BROWN replied that he did not know, but at any rate 
Mr. Heywood Johnstone was qualified enough to state his 
views in an organ of the medical profession. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that the words would be read 
as the words of an Act of Parliament and would not be 
interpreted according to any opinion expressed by Mr. 
Heywood Johnstone. 

Mr. Brown said that supposing a regulation was made 
compelling a midwife to call in skilled medical aid in 
abnormal cases Mr. Heywood Johnstone said that the regu- 
lation might provide for the calling in of medical assistance 
when necessary, but he said it was another thing to impose 
upon a woman who perhaps lived in the country and could 
not have a messenger at her command a penalty for not 
calling in medical aid. Mr. Heywood Johstone said it was 
absurd to ask the legislature to put upon a woman a 
penalty for not doing something which she found it im- 
possible to do. Therefore it was obvious that the Board 
could not make rules which would protect the public 
sufficiently, and because of this he (Mr. Brown) 
insisted that the measure was one of a most dangerous 
character. This amendment should be proceeded with 
because he thought it would not be a safe thing to pass the 
Bill unless it provided for medical attendance such as the 
Council had already agreed was necessary. If the Bill did 
not do what the Council desired the Council must either 
insist upon their views or the Bill must fall to the ground. 
If the Council sanctioned the measure in its present form 
he felt convinced that they would be sanctioning a measure 
fraught with great danger to the public. 

Dr. MACALISTER: If the principle in question were set 
forth in the Bill would Mr. Brown be in favour of the Bill? 

Mr. Brown : That is a different matter. 

Dr. ATTHILL said he regretted that he must vote against 
the amendment. He should have preferred to do otherwise, 
bat it was evident that they would only be running their 
heads against a stone wall if they stood out against the 
course suggested by the Lord President. He thought that 
the Bill was the best they could ever see passed and probably 
it would prove much less injurious to the medical profession 
than another Bill. 

Dr. McCVAIL said he did not think that the difference was 
slight as between the motion and the amendment; he thought 
that the difference was very great. It was true that the 
only qualification of midwives was to be that they were not 
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to attend cases of abnormal labour or cases where there was 
disease or danger to the mother or child; but who was to 
attend abnormal and difficult cases and who was to make 
the necessary financial provision? He held distinctly that 
the provision considered by the Privy Council to be sufficient 
would not prove sufficient. It was tbe very essence of this 
matter, if midwives were to do duty according to the 
Bill, that they should not attend cases of abnormal 
labour. But supposing that a case became abnormal 
and the woman could not leave it. She was pre- 
cluded by the Bill from attending to it. How was 
the case to be attended until the doctor arrived! The 
whole difference hinged between normal and abnormal. 
In his opinion a provision such as the committee asked for in 
the resolution of March 21st was a much more satisfactory 
one than that of April 28th. He understood that the 
Government had put upon the Orders of the House of 
Commons a resolution to provide for the expenses incurred 
by the General Medical Council in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act, but he thought it would surely be much 
more to the point if they made provision for skilled medical 
attendance upon cases which became abnorma). As the Bill 
stood the woman would undoubtedly lay herself open to the 
penalty, and if she adhered strictly to the letter of the law 
she must leave the house immediately symptoms of abnor- 
mality appeared. He was astonished that Mr. Horsley did 
not propose something much stronger than his amendment, 
for not only should midwives be compelled to see skilled 
medical attendance, but the Government should be required, 
if they insisted on passing such a Bill as this, to provide 
for the expense of such attendance. He did not like either 
motion or amendment, but on the whole he thought the 
amendment was what the Council should adopt. 

The PRESIDENT said that he should like to say a word or 
two, not as President but as a member of the committee, 
because he was present at the final meeting when the com- 
mittee agreed to put the matter into the position which the 
Lord President had suggested. It seemed to him that in 
considering this matter he must agree with those who had 
spoken of it as a matter of great importance. In his view 
they had to take into consideration the principle upon which 
this Bill was framed. Parliament could not be expected to 
go into questions of labour, normal and abnormal, but 
delegated to this Council and the Midwives Board the duty 
of laying down the rules to regulate and restrict the practice 
of midwives. The Lord President told the Council plainly 
that all this matter lay within their power. Then they were 
to say that the Lord President was not competent to express. 
what was the real meaning of the Bill. How were the 
Council to interpret this particular sub-section to which the. 
Lord President drew attention? It seemed to him (Sir 
William Turner) that there was a safeguard in the Bill and 
that they need not ask for more, and it was because of this- 
that he agreed with the majority of the committee in think- 
ing that it was not necessary to press the resolution come to 
by the Council. He therefore intended to express bis- 
opinion by vote on this occasion and he should vote against 
the amendment. 

A decision was then taken when 5 members voted for the- 
amendment and 21 against it, three members being absent 
and one declining to vote. 

The motion of Dr. Glover being put to the Council was 
carried. 

Mr. BROWN said that he wished to propose a motion witb 
regard to the constitution of the proposed Central Midwives 
Board. He desired that the board should consist of five regular 
medical practitioners, two to be appointed by the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, two by the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, and one by the Apothecaries’ Society 
of London, and he would move to that effect. 

Dr. ATTHILL protested against such a motion being 
discussed. 

Mr. HORSLEY said that he would second the motion if it 
were in order. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that the motion was not on 
the programme of business. It was not a matter which 
arose distinctly out of the committee’s report, and it was 
quite apart from that portion of the Bill which they had had 
under discussion. He would, however, put it to the vote 
whether Mr. Brown should be allowed to propose, the motion. 

On a vote being taken the Council by a considerable 
majority decided to allow Mr. Brown to move. | 

Mr. BROWN accordingly moved in the terms of his sugges- 
tion. The situation, he said, had been very much altered 
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by the attitude taken up by the Government in regard to | destructive of the committee’s idea in reference to identifi- 


skilled medical assistance in cases of abnormality, and he 
considered it more neces than ever to have a medical 
beard instead of one in which the lay element predominated. 
He particularly took exception to the Incorporated Midwives 


aoe having power to appoint a member to the proposed 


Mr. HORSLEY seconded the motion. 

The previous question was moved by Dr. P. HERON WATSON 
and seconded by Dr. ATTHILL, but the Council rejected it. 

Dr. MACALISTER, continuing the debate, reminded the 
Council of the remarks of the late Sir Richard Thorne about 
the inadvisability of the Council’s taking up an attitude of 
a with regard to the constitution of the proposed 


After Mr. BROWN had replied on the debate the motion 
was put to the vote and rejected by 18 votes to 4. 

Dr. MACALISTER then moved that the President be 
requested to transmit to the Lord President of the Council a 
copy of the report and to inform him that the Council had 
approved of the steps taken by the committee. 

Mr. BRYANT seconded this motion, which was carried by 
23 to 3 votes. i 

Fraudulent Personation. 

Mr. HORSLEY moved :— 

That counsel's opinion be taken on the possibility of prey enue, 
either by legal action under the existing law, or, if necessary, by amend- 


ment of the Medical and Dentists’ Acts, fraudulent personation of 
registered medical and dental practitioners. 


He said that the Council at present had no precise legal 
eri on the subject, and it was desirable that they should 
ve. 
Mr. TOMES seconded and the motion was agreed to. 
Mr. HORSLEY: As we have no solicitor, who will draft the 
questions ? 
The PRESIDENT: We really have a solicitor till the end of 
this session, for Mr. Farrer will act till its close. 
Mr. HORSLEY : Will it be possible to see the case before it 
is submitted to counsel ? 
The PRESIDENT: The resolution will be sent to Mr. Farrer 
tonight. He will be asked to preparo the case and let us 
see it before it goes to Mr. Muir Mackenzie. 


Prevention of Personation. 

The adjourned consideration of the report submitted during 

last November session by the Committee on the Prevention 

of Personation was the next business and on the motion of 

1 HACALISTER the Council immediately went into com- 
ttee 


Mr. HORSLEY explained that as chairman of the com- 
mittee that drew up the report he wished to recommend it 
tothe Council. The oi ap consisted of 24 pages, but the 
committee's recommendations were presented in a series of 
14 short paragraphs, mostly embodying important con- 
siderations. Among the principal of these was the 
necessity of securing identification of an applicant 
for registration by means of his handwriting, a method 
which already had been adopted by the English Branch 
Council and by the Registrar- General. Another chief 
consideration was connected with restoration to the 
Medical Register. Section 14 of the Act of 1858 had been 
practically disregarded, and the committee recommended 
that is should no longer be allowed to be dormant. Then 
there was the question of certificates of registration. 
The committee felt that these constituted the greatest 
danger to the Registrar because they were documents which 
might come into the hands of persons intending to personate 
a practitioner, and the Oouncil had already had before them 
the case of a person who was now undergoing penal servitude 
for having obtained certificates of registration and used 
them in personating a practitioner, robbing people, &c. The 
remedy suggested was a form of receipt for registration which 
Maes be valid only until the in publication of the 

ter. 

„The PRESIDENT asked if the committee had given con- 
tideration to memoranda on the subject which had been 
obtained by him from the Registrar of the Council and the 
Registrars of the Irish and Scottish Branch Councils. 

Mr. HORSLEY replied that the committee got them, and 
he thought they had gone to all the members of the Council. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that the committee had not 
adopted certain of the points that were specially brought 
forward in these memoranda. 


Mr. HonsLxr thought that the criticisms in them were 


discuss the principle 


cation by means of handwriting. 


Mr. Brown : I think we should have these criticisms. 
Dr. MACALISTER moved that the memoranda be printed 


and circulated among all the members of the Council. 


Mr. HORSLEY seconded this proposal, which was agreed to. 
Debate on the report was then postponed till Saturday, and 


the Council resumed. 


The Appointment of a Solicitor to the Council. 
The PRESIDENT moved :— 


That it be remitted to the Executive Committee to consider the 


question of the appointment of a solicitor to the Couuacil in succession 
to Mr. F. 
session. 


W. Farrer, and to report to the Council during its present 


The PRESIDENT explained that the Executive Committee 
would be quite willing to receive from members of the 
Council the names of suitable candidates and further that 
they would take into consideration the suggestion of the 
Penal Oases Oommitteé that the Council should have a 
solicitor whose duties would be confined to penal work in 
addition to the ordinary solicitor of the Oouncil. 


The Method of Appointing Representatives. 


The REGISTRAR presented the following communication 
from the County of Durham Medical Union in regard to the 
method of appointment of the representatives of the 
licensing bodies on the General Medical Oouncil :— 


County of Durham Medical Union, 
Secretaries’ Offices, 

32, John-street, Sunderland, March 14th, 1900. 
S1r,—We are directed to forward you the enclosed copies of resolu- 
tions passed by the County of Durham Medical Union at a general 
meeting held on the 24th January last, and shall feel obliged by your 

bringing same before your Council. 
Yours truly, 
GRAHAM AND SHEPHERD, 


The Registrar of the General Medical Council. 


{Copy Reaolutions.] 

Resolved, that the meeting is of opinion that the med cal profession 
is not sufficiently nor properly represented on the General Medical 
Council, and it is strongly recommended that all representatives from 
universities and corporations be elected by the individual votes 
of medical graduates of each university and members of each 
corporation. 
Resolved, that a copy of the last resolution be forwarded to each 
university and corporation in the Kingdom, and to all medico-ethical 
societies, and to the General Medical Council, and to the Conference 
to be held in Manchester in May, and also the British Medical 
Association. 


Dr. MACALISTER moved in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee: 


That the Registrar be instructed to inform the secretaries of the 
County of Durham Medical Union that the resolution transmitted in 
their letter of March 14th, 1900, has been communicated to the Council, 
and that the Council is of opinion that the recommendation it contains 
cannot be carried into effect without a change in the existing law. 


Mr. HORSLEY took exception to the latter part of the 
motion, saying that the Executive Committee were not in a 
position to give a legal opinion upon the matter. 

Dr. MACALISTER said there could be no question about an 
alteration in the law being required if the suggested change 
were to be carried out, but he had no objection to the latter 
portion of the motion being omitted. 

Thus curtailed the motion was adopted by the Council. 


The Proposed Conjoint Board in London. 


There was received and entered in the minutes the follow- 
ing communication from the Apothecaries’ Society of London 
arising out of a resolution passed by the General Medical 
Council on Nov. 29th, 1899, as follows :— 


That the Council, having regard to the fact that it is contrary to the 
interest of the public to have two competing examining boards sittin 
in London, strongly recommend the Royal College of Physicians o 
London, the College of Surgeons of England, and the Apothecaries 
Society of London to combine for the purpose of holding qualified 
examinations conjointly. 
Society of Apothecaries of London, 
Blackfriars, London, E.C., May 12th, 1900. 
SIR, — I am directed to forward you a resolution of the Society of 
Apothecaries of London dealing with the resolution passed at the last 
session of the Medical Council strongly recommending a combination 
of the Royal Colleges and the society for the purpose of holding 
qualifying examinations. 
I am, Sirs, your most obedient servant, 

JAMES RICHARD UPTON, Clerk to the Society. 

Sir Wm. Turner, President of the Medical Council, &c. 


“That the Society of Apothecaries of London while ready to con- 
sider the resolution passed by the Medical Council ery recom- 
mending a combination between the Royal Colleges and the Society for 
the purpose of holdiog qualifying examinations, feels that it cannot 

volved in such a recommendation without 
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having the terms and conditions of the proposed combination fully 
laid before it.” 


*,* The Counc!! of the Royal College of Surgeons of England has 
acknowledged the receipt of a letter from the Registrar communicating 
the resolution of the Council. 

Appointment of Assistant Examiner. 
On the motion of Sir HUGH BEEVOR, seconded by Dr. 
BRUCE, it was agreed :— 
That Mr. A. Marmaduke Sheild, F. R. C. S., be appointed an assistant 


examiner in surgery to the Society of Apothecaries of London fora 
period of four years, vice Mr. Bilton Pollard who retires by rotation. 


The Council then adjourned. 


THURSDAY, May 24TH. 


The Council met again to-day, Sir WILLIAM TURNER pre- 
siding. The business of the sitting was the consideration of 
penal cases, but before commencing this the Council, sitting 
in camera, resolved to restore to the Medical Register the 
name of George Ingersoll Curragh, who possesses the licence 
of the Society of Apothecaries of London. The proceedings 
of the Council will be reported in next week's issue of 
THE LANCET. 


Medical Helos. 


SOCIETY oF APOTHECARIES OF LoNpDoN.—In 
May the following candidates passed in the subjects 
indicated :— 

Surgery.—W. P. Allen, Birmingham and London Hospital; R. H. 
Birtwell and H. Greenwood, London Hospital; J. K. Howroyd 
(Section II.), Leeds; C. Johnson (Section II.). Durham and London 
Hospital; J. Jones, Edinburgh and London Hospital. and J. H. 
Kellgren (Section I.), Cambridge and St. George's Hospital. 

Hedicine.— W. Archer, Leeds; A. St. J. Bateman (Section II.), King's 
College Hospital: R. H. Birtwell, London Hospital; R. Brookes 
(Section II.), Westminster Hospital; T. Burdekin, University 
College Hospital; P. J. Fitzgerald, Dublin; J. E. Howroyd (Section 
II.), Leeds; F. 8. Leech (Sections I. and II.). University College 
Hospital; C. A. C. Salmon, Guy’s Hospital; C. V. Smith, Univer- 
sity College Hospital; S. Southam, Westminster Hospital, and T. R. 
Wilshaw (Section I.), Birmingham. 

Forensic Medicine.—W. Archer, Leeds; R. H. Birtwell, London 
Hospital; M. A. Curry, Bombay; F. S. Leech, University College 
Hospital; C. A. C. Salmon, Guy's Hospital; C. V. Smith, Univer- 
sity College Hospital; and S. Southam, Westminster Hospital. 

Midwifery.—K. H. Birtwell, London Hospital; M. A. Curry, Bombay: 
E. N. de V. Dawson, St. Thomas’s Hospital; P. J. Fitzgerald, 
Dublin; W. P. A. Hardwicke, Durham; F. A. Hort, Middlesex 
Hospital; J. Hunter, Toronto and Westminster Hospital; R. A. 
Jones, St. Mary's Hospital; J. H. Kellgren, Cambridge and St. 
George’s Hospital ; and S. Southam, Westminster Hospital. 

The Diploma of the Society was granted to the following candidates, 
entitling them to practise in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery: 
W. P. Allen, R. H. Birtwell, R. Brookes, H. Greenwood, J. E. Howroyd, 
J. Jones, F. S. Leech, C. A. C. Salmon, and S. Southam. 


RoYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS IN IRELAND. 
The following gentlemen having passed the necessary 
examination have been admitted Licentiates in Dental 
Surgery of the College :— 

A. L. Harrison, T. A. Rae, G. M. Sterling, and W. Wood. 


UNIversity OF BrussELs.—At the May Exami- 
nation the following practitioners satisfied the examiners and 
obtained the M.D. degree :— 


Kennett de Risley Bell, Uppingham ; Mies Cotineau, Madras ; Geoffrey 
Stead, Walsall ; Mrs. Coghill Hawkes, Claremont-square, N.; Miss 
Chase, Madras. R. C. McCleod, Westminster Hospital; and D. W. L. 
Soutter, Finsbury-park, N. 


ProGREssIvE PLYMOUTH.—At the last meeting 
of the Plymouth Borough Council it was decided to add 
measles and whooping-cough to the list of diseases to be 
notified under the Infectious Diseases Act; it was further 
determined that phthisis should be made notifiable at the 
discretion of the medical practitioners.—At the meeting of 
the Plymouth Borough Council held on May 15th a tender 
35 ad a for erecting sewerage works at a cost of 


BristoL Port Sanitary District.—The annual 
report of the medical officers of health (Dr. D. 8. Davies and 
Mr. J. C. Heaven) of the Bristol Port Sanitary District for 
1899 has just been issued. It shows that 1544 vessels were 
inspected in dock during the year and that the percentage of 
these found with sanitary defects was 14-4, as against 17-1 in 
1897, the previous lowest record. Three notifications of 
suspected cases of plague were received from London, South- 
ampton, and Cardiff respectively. Disinfection was carried 


out on five vessels from infected ports, especial efforts being 
made to exterminate the rats on board. 


THe Swansea County Council has voted the 
sum of £50 towards the funds of the Swansea Hospital. 


TRE order for the muzzling of dogs has been 
rescinded in Brecknockshire, Oarmarthenshire, and Glamor- 
gansbire. 


CARDIFF SEAMEN’S HospitaL.—At a meeting of 
the committee held on May 14th under the presidency of Sir 
Thomas Morel it was stated that the subscriptions now 
received amounted to £26,520, including the sum of £10,000 
promised by Lord Bute conditionally upon a total of £24,000 
being raised. 


VACCINATION EXPENDITURE.—At the meeting of 
the Warmley (Gloucestershire) Board of Guardians held on 
May 15th it was stated that the cost of vaccination for the 
first quarters of 1898 and 1899 was £48 and £42 respectively, 
whereas the expenditure for the corresponding quarter of 
1900 amounted to £147. 


IsoLATTON HosPITAL FoR StrouD.—At a special 
meeting of the Stroud (Gloucestershire) Urban District 
Council held on May 16th it was decided, owing to the out- 
break of scarlet fever, to erect a temporary iron isolation 
hospital. This will provide accommodation for 12 patients 
and the cost, exclusive of laying the foundation, will 
be £300. 


UNIVERSITY OF CamBRIDGE.— The relief of 
Mafeking was celebrated by a strictly official bonfire, under 
the supervision of the Vice-Chancellor and the Mayor, on 
Midsummer Oommon, and by much unofficial jubilation 
among the students. On this occasion the ‘felonious ” 
incidents of the Ladysmith celebration were happily absent.— 
The University of Sydney has been recognised as a medical 
school at which candidates for Cambridge degrees may 
pursue their professional studies.—Courses in histology, 
pathology, bacteriology, pharmacology and therapeutics, and 
other medical subjects will this year be given during the 
Long Vacation, beginning on July 6th. 


DEATHS OF EMINENT FOoRETIR MEDICAL MEN.— 
The deaths of the following eminent foreign medical men 
are announced :—Dr. Heinrich Bose, who had very recently 
retired from the chair of Surgery in the University of 
Giessen, aged 60 years.—Dr. Rudolf von Limbeck, Extra- 
ordinary Professor of Internal Medicine in Vienna and 
formerly Assistant in the Prague Medical Clinic. He made 
many researches on the blood in disease, and in addition 
to his professional labours undertook others of a political 
nature. He was 39 years of age.—Dr. Benjamin F. 3 
formerly Professor of Gynecology and Children's Diseases in 
the Baltimore Medical College. 


PRESENTATIONS TO MEDICAL MEN.—At a meet - 
ing at Rhymney, South Wales, on May 9th, Mr. Kristnalal 
Datta, L. R. OC. P. & S. Edin., was presented with an address, 
a gold watch, and a silver-mounted walking-stick as a 
mark of respect on the occasion of his appointment as 
senior medical officer to the Ferndale Oolliery workmen.— 
At the last monthly meeting of the Bristol Bicycle and 
Tricycle Club, Mr. A. N. Heron, L.R.C.P. & B. Irel., the 
honorary secretary, was presented with a solid silver tea 
service on the occasion of his marriage.—At a numerously 
attended meeting of the inhabitants at the Assembly 
Rooms, Whitley, on May 15th, Mr. A. Duke, M.B. Edin., 
who, after a residence of five years, is leaving that town, 
was presented with a solid silver tea service and tray, 
a purse of gold, and an album containing an illuminated 
address and the names of the subscribers.—Mr. Meredith 
Young, M.D. Edin., D.P.H. Vict., of Crewe, has been the 
recipient of a clock from the officials of the Crewe Corpora- 
tion, upon his leaving the town to take up the appointment of 
medical officer of health to the Corporation of Stockport.— 
Mr. Stephen Orson Lane, M. R. C. S. Eng., L.S.A., of 
Braunton, North Devon, has been presented by the residents 
of Braunton and surrounding parishes with a purse of 120 
sovereigns accompanied by an illuminated address as a mark 
of respect and esteem upon his retirement from practice.— 
The members of the St. Austell (Cornwall) Branch of the 
St. John Ambulance Association have presented Mr. Charles 
William Seccombe, L.R.O.P. Lond., M.R.C.S. Eng., with a 
travelling bag as a token of appreciation for his services as 
honorary instructor of the class, 
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WHITSUNTIDE ON THE CONTINENT.—Cheap 
tickets available for eight days will be issued to Brussels, 
xc., from May 30th to June 2nd inclusive and from June 4th, 
vii Harwich and Antwerp. Passengers leaving London in 
the evening will reach Brussels next morning after a night's 
ret on board the steamer. For visiting the Hague, 
Amsterdam, Utrecht, and other parts of Holland, the Rhine, 
North and South Germany, and Bale for Switzerland, special 
facilities are offered vii the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany's Royal Mail Harwich Hook of Holland route, through 

being run to Amsterdam and Berlin, Cologne and 
Bile. Restaurant cars are run on the North and South 
German express trains. The General Steam Navigation 
Company's fast passenger steamers will leave Harwich on 
May 30th and June 2nd, returning on June 3rd and 6th. 


Roya Porrsmouta Hosprrat. — A festival 
dinner in aid of the Royal Portsmouth Hospital was held in 
the banqueting room at the Portsmouth Town Hall on 
May 17th. The gathering was remarkable from two points of 
view. The Mayor (Mr. H R. Pink) decided to abolish the 
Saturday street collection and in its stead to inaugurate a 
dinner, and also it was the first reunion of the kind in Ports- 
mouth at which ladies had been present. The Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Winchester presided and was supported by the 
borough Member, Sir W. D. King, chairman, and the com- 
mittee of management, the medical staff of the hospital, 
and many of the leading inhabitants of the town. The 
dinner proved most successful. Donations and new sub- 
scriptions (£200) amounting to £837 were received, whereas 
= system of street collection hitherto adopted amounted to 
about £500. 


Parliamentary Intelligente. 


NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 


Irish Lunacy Lawr. i 


THERE has been introduced into the House of Lords by the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland a Bill for the amendment of the lunacy laws of 
that country. 


Whipping Jor Youthful Offenders. 


During the debate in the House of Commons on Monday, May 2lst, 
on the second reading of the Youthful Offenders Bill a great deal of 
ulverse criticism was bestowed on tlie proposal to extend beyond the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act the power given to magistrates to order 
whipping. Many members condemned the proposal as retrograde, 
iemoralising, and indefensible, among the number being Sir Walter 
Foster, who said that after seeing the injury done to a boy in his own 
constituency some years ago he had determined to oppose the whipping 
of youthful offenders. A motion was made for the rejection of the 
Bill, but when by the rules of the House the debate stood adjourned 
no decision had been arrived at. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Taurspay, May 17TH. 


Army Medical Officers. 


Mr. MacNEILL asked the Under Secretary of State for War whether, 
ing that under allowance regulations a retired officer who might 
te recalled to service was to be granted in aid of his outfit a sum not 
exceeding £100, and that by Royal warrant it was provided that army 
reserved officers were liable to be called to army service at a time of 
emergency, he would state on what ground the medical officers who had 
been recalled from retirement to active service had been refused this 
allowance in aid of outfit which had been granted to all other officers in 
similar cases ; and whether, having regard to the dissatisfaction created 
by the refusal of this allowance, the War Office would take steps to 
eure that retired medical officers should not be denied a favour 
extended to other officers recalled to active service.— Mr. WYNDHAM 
tepliei: These officers are offered employment in ordinary course as 
acting medical officers in charge of stations at home, and cannot be 
regarded as being in a position analogous to that of officers recalled to 
ter vice. They are therefore not entitled to outfit allowance. 


Army Boots. 


Mr. Cuanwine asked the Financial Secretary to the War Office 
Whether reports had been received from commanding or other officers 
or officials charged with this duty with respect to the boots supplied to 
the troops in South Africa ; to what troops, and in what quantities, the 
60,000 boots supplied from India last autumn had been served out; and 
what reports had been received as to the usefulness and durability or 
failure of these boota under the conditions of active service.—Mr. 
PowxnL WILLIAMS replied: Reports have been received from Lord 
Roberta and Sir Redvers Buller, but they do not indicate the distribu- 
tion of the Indian boots among the troops, and at the date of the last 


report the Indian boots had not been sufficiently tried to admit of a 
detinite opinion upon their merits. 


The Vaccination of Pupil Teachera. 


Mr. Howarp asked the Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether the attention of the Board of Education had 
been called to the case of Georgina Moore of Tottenbam who, though 
she had rulfilled all the conditions necessary to become a pupil teacher, 
had not been allowed to be articled because she had not been vac- 
cinated, and whether an exception could be made in her case, there 
being evidence to show that vaccination would be dangerous, and also, 
having regard to the fact that since the form of medical certificate in 
these cases was adopted the law as to compulsorv vaccination had been 
modified. — Sir Jon Gorst replied: I have already stated in reference to 
this very case that the Board of Education in the interest of the children 
in the schools consider it their duty to require teachers to be protected 
against small-pox. 


Fripay, May 18TH. 


Infectious Disease in the Quarrier Homes. 


Sir CHARLES CaMERON asked the Lord Advocate whether he was 
aware that the Renfrew County Conncil had recently refused to receive 
into taeir hospital for infectious diseases cases of scarlet fever occurring 
at the Bridge of Weir Orphan Homes, and whether the Local Government 
Board had taken any, and if so what, steps to prevent the spread of 
the disease among the hundreds of children inhabiting the homes and 
through them to the general population.—The LORD ADVOCATE replied : 
The answer to the first branch of the question is in the affirmative. I am 
intormed by the Local Government Board that the refusal was due to 
want of room, but the Board have had the position under their careful 
consideration, and if the steps they have recommended to the local 
authorities are carried out they will, in their opinion, effectually 
remove all cause for apprehension as to the spread of disease. As u 
matter of fact, no case of scarlet fever has occurred in the home since 
the last week of March. 


Monpay, May 2lst. 
The Conscientious Objector. 


Mr. CHANNING asked the Home Secretary whether his attention had 
been called to the action of magistrates sitting at the monthly petty 
sessions at Lydd in refusing to grant certificates of exemption from the 
Vaccination Acts; whether he was aware that an applicant named 
Holdstock, who stated that he conscientiously objected on the ground 
that vaccination had proved injurious in his own family, was ques- 
tioned as to alleged membership of an anti-vaccination society, and 
refused a certificate on the ground that two justices had to be 
satistied ; whether this questioning and the refusal were consistent with 
the requirements of the Vaccination Act, 1898 ; and what steps he would 
take to ensure to applicants their statutory rights under the Act.— 
Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY replied: I have inquired as to the facts 
of this case and am informed that 2 certiAcate of exemption was refused 
to the applicant because he failed to satisfy the justices that he hada 
conscientious objection to vaccination. This is in accordance with the 
Act; und it seems to me quite natural and right that justices should 
question an applicant with a view to eliciting the grounds of his belief, 
as to Which they have to be satistied before granting a certificate. 


TUESDAY, May 22ND. 
The Size of the Geneva Cross. 


Captain Norton asked the Under Secretary of State for War whether 
his attention had been drawn to the fact that the red cross as now used 
for ambulances and hospitals was too small to be distinguished with 
certainty at a distance from which rifle fire was now effective, and to 
the fact that the flag could not be distinguished even at a much shorter 
distance when there was no wind ; and whether he would take steps to 
provide that the red cross should be made larger on wagons, marquees 
and bell tents, and tbat it should be displayed over hospitals by means 
of a light canvas in a wire frame.—Mr. GRORGE WYNDHAM replied: 
These questions are under consideration and the experience gained in 
the present war will no doubt be valuable in enabling us to arrive at a 
conclusion. 


The Proposed Exemption of Hospitals from Local Rates. 


On the motion of Sir WILLIAM WALROND a Select Committee was 
appointed **to consider the operation of the law by which hospitals and 
other institutions for the care and treatment of the sick or of those 
atHicted in mind or body are liable to local rates, and to report whether 
under any and what conditions it is for the public interest that such 
hospitals and institutions, or any of them, should be exempted wholly 
or in part from such liability in future.“ The following members were 
appointed to constitute the committee—viz., Mr. Bonsor, Dr. 
Farquharson, Mr. Haves Fisher, Sir Cameron Gull. Sir John Maclure, 
Mr. M'Crae, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Round, Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. 
Tomlinson, Mr. Lawson Walton, Mr. Warr, and Sir James Woodhouse. 


Appointments. 


Successful applicants for Vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
and others possessing information suitable for this column, are 
invited to forward it to TuE Lanogr Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, for publication in the next number. 


Braprorp, P. P., L. R. O. P. Lond., M.R.0.8., has been appointed 
Certifying Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Bracknell 
District, comprising the Civil Parishes of Warfield, Winkfeld, 
and Easthampstead, in Easthampetead Rural District. 
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Boustexrp, J. H., L. R. C. P., L.R C. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., has been | County ASYLUM, Prestwich, Manchester.—Assistant Medical Officer, 


appointed Medical Officer for the Workhouse and the Parish of 
Ellesmere. 

Dunvop, T., M.B., O. M. Edin., D.P.H. Cantab., has been appointed 
Medical Officer of Health for the Aldershot Urban Sanitary 
District. 

GoopmaNn, G., L. R. O. P., L. R. O. S. Irel., has heen re-appointed Medical 
Officer of Health by the Glanford Brigg Rural District Council. 
HARNETT, A., L. R. O. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., has been re-appointed Medical 
Officer of Health of the Eastleigh Urban Sanitary District by the 

Kastleigh and Bishopstoke District Council. 

Harris, J. H., M. R. C. S., D.P.H. Cantab., has been appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Dartmouth District. 

HEMMANS, LAWRENCE F., M.B., B.S. Durb., has been appointed House 
Surgeon to the Great Yarmouth Hospital, vice A. Goodall, 
resigned. 

Hop R IRS, A. E., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., bas been appointed Resident 
Medical Officer for the Children’s Hospital, Birmingham. 

Huaues, D. A.. M. R. C. S.. has been re-appointed Medical Officer by 
the Barmouth Urban District Council. 

LEFEVRE, G. L., M.B., C.M. Glasg., has been appointed Medical Officer 
for the Longton Sanitary District for the parish of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, vice A. Averill. 

Loxr. D., C.M., L. R. O. P. Irel., M R. O. S.. has been appointed Certify” 
ing Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Lymm District. 

Mc DOUGdATLL, J. B., M.B.Vict., L. R. C. P. Edin, M. R. O. S., D.P.H: 
Oantab., has been appointed Honorary Assistant Laryngologist to 
the Stanley Hospital, Liverpool. 

NEwMAN, GEzEO., M.D. Edio., D.P.H. Cantab., has been appointed 
coun Medical Officer of Health by the Bedfordshire County 

ouncil. 

NICHOLL, B. E., L. R. O. P. Lond., M. R. O. S., has been appointed Medical 
and Vaccination Officer for the Billinghay Sanitary District of the 
Sleaford Union. 


NoLAx, H. F., L. R. O. P.. L. R. C. S. Irel., bas been appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Charing District. 

PALMER, JoHN, L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S. has been appointed Certify- 
ing Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Snodland District. 

PLAYFAIR, HUGH J. M.. M. D., F. R. O. S., M. R. C. P., has been appointed 
Obstetric Tutor to King's College Hospital, London. 

PRESTON, O. H., M. D., B. S. Lond., L. R. O. S. Eng., bas been appointed 
Lecturer in Dental Anatomy and Physiology, Owens College, 
Manchester. 

Pudk, O. G., B. Sc. Lond., L. R. C. P., F. R. C. S., bas heen appointed 
Medical Officer’s Assistant at the new Infirmary by the Bethnal 
Green Guardians. 

Topp. H. B., L. R. O. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been re-appointed Medica 
Officer of Health, Charlton Kings, Oheltenham. nee i 


Wysg, T. F., L. R. C. P., L R. C. S. Irel., has been appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the East Ilsley District. 


Vacancies. 


For further Information regarding each vacancy reference should 
made to the advertisement (see Indez). 


AncoaTs HospiTaL, Manchester.—Resident Junior House S ; 
Salary £50, with board and washing. urgeon 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND Eye Hospitat, Birmingham.—Assistant 
ou Surgeon. Salary £60 per annum, with apartments and 


BoroveH HosPITAL. Birkenhead.—Resident Junior House Surgeon. 
Salary £75 a year, with certain fees usually obtained. j 


BRECON INFIRMARY.—Resident House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary 
£90 per annum. with furnished apartments, board. attendance, fire. 
and gas. Apply to the Secretary, 6, Bulwark, Brecon, South Wales. 


. CARDIFF INFIRMARY.—Assistant House Physician for six months 

:>` Salary at the rate of £50 per annu with board i 

apartments. a i ia i 

OaRLISLE DIsPENSARY.—House Surgeon. 
with apartments (not board). 
street, Carlisle. 


2 * 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, Fulham: road, S. w —Patbologist. 
aay subject to annual re-a ppointment, fur not more than 8 


City or LIVERPOOL INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITALS.—Assista - 
dent Medical Officer for the above hospitals, unmarried. Bosna 
£100 per annum (subject to a contribution to the Corporation Super- 
annuation Fund), with board, washing, and lodging in the Hospital. 
Applications to the Town Clerk, Towu Clerk's Office, Liverpool. 


CORPORATION OF BIRMINGHAM—CITY HOSPITAL, Lodge road. — Assi 
: 3 .— stan 
Medical Officer. Salary £12) per annum, with board, residence, fe 


Salary £150 per annum, 
Apply to the Hun. Sec., 23, Lowther- 


unmarried. Salary commencing at £125, increasing annually by 
£25 to £250, with board, apartments, washing, &c. 


CRAIGLEITH POORHOUSE AND HOSPITAL, Edinburgh.— Medical Officer, 
resident. 8. £100 per annum, with board and apartments. 
Apply arte Olerk, Parish Oouncil Chambers, Castle-terrace, 

nburg 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ASYLUM, Garlands, Carlisle.— 
Junior Assistant Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary E130 a year, 
rising to £150, with board, residence, &c. 


DENBIGHSHIRE INFIRMARY, Denbigh.—House Surgeon for 12 months. 
Salary £80, with board, residence, and washing. 


DENTAL HosPITAL OF Lonpow, Leicester-square.—T wo 
Dental Surgeons. 


DEVONSHIRE HosPITAL Buxton, Derbyshire —House Surgeon and 
Assistant House Surgeon for twelve months. Salary of House 
Surgeon £100 per annum. Assistant House Surgeon £50, witb 
furnished apartments, board, and washing in both cases. 


DNoRwIC Quarry HospitTat, Llanberis.— Resident Dispenser and 
Surgical Dresser. Apply to Dr. E. W. R. Jones, Llanberis, 
Carnarvonshire. 


DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY ROYAL INFIRMARY, Dumfrſes.— House 
Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum, with boaid and washing. 


EAST Loy DO. HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN AND DISPRNSARY FOR WOMEN, 
Glamis-road. Shadwell.— House Physician for six months. Board. 
residence, &c., provided, and an honorarium of £25 granted 
conditionally. 


GATESHEAD DISPENSARY.—Aasistant Medical Officer. Salary £130 per 
annum, increasing annually by EIO up to £160 per annum, without 
board or lodging. 

GATESHEAD Union.—Aassistant Resident Medical Officer for the Work- 
house. Salary £150 per annum, with furnished apartments, 
rations, and washing. 1 185 to superannuation deduction. 
Applications to the Union Clerk, Offices, Prince Consort-road, 
Gateshead. 

GREAT NORTHERN CENTRAL HospitaL, Holloway-road, London.— 
House Physician and Junior House Physician, both for six montbe. 
Salary of House Physician at the rate of £60 per annum, with 
board, lodging, and washing in the hospital. Salary of Junior 
House Physician at the rate of £30 per annum, and board, lodging, 
and washing in the hospital. 

Harris ParisH COUxcCIIL.— Medical Officer for the Southern Division 


of Harris. Salary £90, desides otber public appointments and 
private practice. Apply to Mr. T. Wilson, solicitor, Lochmaddy, 


Clerk. 
InGHAM INFIRMARY AND SOUTH SHIELDS AND WESTOE DISPENSARY.— 


Assistant 


Junior House Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum, with board and 
residence. 

LEDS Pustec DIspensaky.—Junior Resident Medical Officer. 
Salary £85. 


Lonpon County ASYLUM, Banstead, Sutton, Surrey.—Junior Assistant 
Medical Officer. Salary £150 per annum, with board, furnished 
apartments, and washing. Apply to the Clerk of the Asylums 
Committee, Office, 6, Waterloo-place, S. W. 

MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY AND DISPENSARY.—Additional 
Honorary Assistant Surgeon, pro ten. 

MILLER HOSPITAL AND ROYAL KENT Dispensary, Greenwich-road, 
S. B.— Junior Medical Officer for six months. Salary at the rate 
of £60 per annum, with board, attendance, and wasbing. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EpILEPTIC (Albany 
Memorial), Queen-square, Bloomsbury, London. — Pathologist. 
Honorarium of 50 guineas annually. 

NORFOLK AND NORWICH HOSPITAL, Norwich.— Assistant House Surgeor 
for six months. Honorarium £20, and board, lodging, and washing. 

NORTH-EASTERN HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney-road, London.— 
House Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £80 per 
annum, with board, residence, and laundry. Also House Physician 
for six months. Salary at the rate of £80 per annum, with board, 
residence, and laundry. Apply to the Secretary, City Office, 27, 
Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, B.C. l 

NORTHAMPTON GENERAL InFIRMARY.—Assistant to the House Surgeon: 
for six monthe. Board, lodging, and washing provided, and an 
honorarium of £25 given. 

NoTrinGHAM GENERAL DISPENSARY.—Assistant Resident Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary £140 per annum, all found except board. 


OLDHAM INFIRMARY.—Senior House Surgeon. Salary £85 per annum, 
with board, washing, and residence. 
—Resident Medical 


PONTEFRACT GENERAL DISPENSARY AND INFIRMARY. 
Officer. Salary £150 per annum, with furnished rooms, fire, lights, 


and attendance, 


don.— 
UEEN CHARLOTTE’S LyING-IN Hospital, Marylebone- road. Lon . 
Q Assistant Resident Medical Officer for four months. Salary at the 

rate of £50 per annum, with board, residence, and washing. 


i j ; twelve 
uREN’s HospitTaL, Birmingham.—Resident Physician for 175 
z months. Salary £50 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing 


ROTRERHAM HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY.—Assistant House Surgeon. 
Salary £60 a year, with board, lodging, and washing. 8 


Ror AL. BERKS HoSPTTAL, Rending.— House Surgeon. Salary 


i t House 
annum, with board, lodging, and washing. Also Assistan b 
Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum, with board, lodging, and was 
ing. Both appointments for one year. ried- 
8 


ROT AI. HALIFAX IxTIR MARY. — Third House Surgeon, unm 
Salary E50 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 
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RoraLNaTIONAL MISSION TO DEEP-SEA FISHERMEN, 181, Queen Victoria- 
street, London.—Youog Medical Man to take charge of Mission 
Hospital and do Evangelistic work on the Labrador Coast from 
July to November. 


Bor INFIRMARY, Shrewsbury.—Assistant House Surgeon for six 
months. Salary at the rate of £40 per annum, with board and 
washing. 


Scnoo Boarkp FoR Lonporx.—Evening Oontinuation Schools.— 
Lecturers in First Aid and Home Nursing. Applea pa to the 
Clerk of the Evening Continuation Committee, School Board for 
London, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


Nou GENERAL HospiTaL.—House Surgeon. Salary £80 per annum, 
with board, lodging, and washing. 


TEIGNMOUTH HospiTaL, South Devon.—House Surgeon. Salary £50 
a year, with board, lodging, and washing. and £6 per annum given 
in Heu of all stimulante. 


Victoria HOSPITAL FOR OHILDREN, Queen's-road, Chelsea. S. W.— 
Secretary. Salary to commence at £250, to increase to £400. 


WESTERN GENERAL DIsPpEnsaRy, Marylebone-road, London.— House 
Surgeon, unmarried. Salary £75 per annum, with board and resi- 
dence and 10s. a month for washing. 


Nr Loxponw HospiTraL, Hammersmith-road.— House Physician and 
House Surgeon for six months. 


West Haw HosPITAL, Stratford, E.—Junior House Surgeon for one 


year. Salary £75 per annum, with board, residence, &c. 


West Ham Uwion,—Qualified Female Assistant Medical Officer 
(resident) for the Workhouse and Schools. Salary. £100 per 
sunum, with usual residential allowance. Apply to the Clerk, 
Offices, Union Workhouse, Leytonstone, N.B. 


WOLVERHAMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE GENERAL HospPiTaL.— Assistant 
House Physician for six months. Honorarium given at the rate 
of £50 per annum, and board, lodging, and washing. 


Wootwich Union.—Resident Assistant Medical Officer at: the Infir- 
mary at Plumstead. Unmarried. Salary £100 per annum, rising 
210 yearly to £130, with apartmenta, rations, and washing. 
Appointment subject to statutory deductions. Apply to the Clerk 
to the Board, Union Offices, Woolwich. 


Births, Marriages, and Peaths. 


BIRTHS. 


HILI.—On May 13th, at The Brow, Clevedon, the wife of Walter J. 
Hill, M. R. C. S., of a daughter. 


PasTEUR.—On May 18th, at Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, the 
wife of William Pasteur, M.D., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Borp—Lawnk.—On May 12th, at Holy Trinity Church, Worcester, 
Charles Hubert Bond. M. D., D.Sc., the Heath Asylum, Baldwyn’s 


Park, Bexley, to Janet Constance, the only daughter of Fred. R. 
Lawne, of Worcester. 


MacDowaALD—TORDIFFE.—On May 16th, at the Church of St. Teresa, 
Ashford, Kent, F. Bedingfeld Macdonald, M.B., O.M. Edin., of 
Preston, Lancashire, to Pauline Mary, eldest daughter of B. 
Wolferstan Tordiffe, of Bank House, Tenterden. 


Vise—Davizs.—On May 2nd, at St. John's, Clayton, Yorks, Arthur 
Blithe Vise, of Holbeach, Lincs, to Blanche Marie, youngest 
daughter of Mrs. J. H. Davies, of Clayton. 


DEATHS. 


4pa“s.—On the llth instant, at his residence, Chestnut House, Fore- 
street, Ipswich, Webster Adams, M.R.C.S., aged 59. 


CusteR—On May 16th, at Ardlaw, Carlton-road, Ealing, William 
Center, M.B., I. M. S., late Deputy-Surgeon-General, Central 
Provinces. 

Dawsoy.—On May 18th, at Redford, Dartmouth-road, Brondesbury, 
N.W., Richard Dawson, M.B. Lond., of Brunswick-square, Brighton, 
aged 70 years. 


Dr On May 2lst, Henry Geary Dyer, M.D., of Ringwood, Ham 
thire, in his 51st year. es : R j 

GUFILLAN.—On May 2lst, at Walker-street, Edinburgh, Janet Dorothy 
Gilfillan, M.B., Ch. B. Edin., only daughter of Samuel Gilfillan, 
Hampetead-hill-gardens, London, aged 27 years. 

W May digg at 80 e Banbury, the residence 
of his father, exander enr orton H M. R. C. S.. 
L. R. C. P. Lond., aged 29 years. i i 

Prarse.—On the 20th May, at Brierley Hill, Edward Sainthill Pears 
M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., formerly of Bradninch, Devon, aged 70 Jeata 


J. B.—A fee of Be. ia charged for the nsertion of Notices of Birthe, 
Marriages, and Deathe. 


Hotes, Short Comments, and Answers 
to Correspondents. 


RAMPANT QUACKERY AND BEASTLY. 


Our attention has been drawn to the following handbill by a corre- 


spondent :— 
T TA e .. Suffering Humanity ! 
DELAY IS DANGEROUS! 


KING & Co., 


Thornton-road, Bradford. è 
1 69 Back entrance—Listerhills-road. 1 69 
A QUALIFIED PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON I 
ATTENDANCE. 


FRENCH LETTERS. | 


A. Quality. 8. d. C. Quality. 
1 Sample Letter 1 Sample Letter 
dons’ Seoul. ie’ caus Sfor © ie e e 
sme 6 for 
po Hee “ase 1 Dozen 8 
S Quarter Gross ... 
ets. “wands hak, Ea Half Gross ... 
S Gross ake dads, eee 
Price List L FREE. 
169. THORNTON ROAD, BRADFORD. 


The bill is, he states, to be found in most urinals and on many gate- 
poste in and near Bradford. There is no attempt at concealment. 
The firm advertises in the local directory as “herbalists.” Our 
correspondent goes on to ask whether: 1. The bill comes under the 
working of the Indecent Advertisement Act. 2. Whether we can 
reasonably hope to stop it if we take proceedings. Quackery of all 
kinds is rampant in Bradford. We can only say that the bill appa- 
rently comes well within the provisions of the Act (52 & 53 Vict., 
c. 18) which specially deals with the posting of indecent advertise- 
ments in urinals and declares advertisements relating to complaints 
and infirmities arising from or relating to sexual intercourse to be 
indecent. Whether an advertisement of French letters is indecent 
must be a question of fact for the magistrate who tries the case. We 
conceive it can have but one answer. If the police decline to take the 
steps which it is their duty to take on the matter being brougbt to 
their notice, we know of nothing to prevent private citizens from 
doing so, but should recommend any who determine to be thus 
public spirited to employ a solicitor to initiate the necessary proceed-. 
ings and conduct the prosecution. 


“THE RELIEF OF THIRST.” 
To the Editors of THR LANORT. 


Sirs,—In THE Lancet of May 19th (p. 1458) there appears an 
annotation containing an extract from a letter from a corre- 
spondent as to any known method of quenching thirst, and to the 
question I would like to give a reply, as I have jound out by experi- 
ence that the following is correct. Being a naturalist I am 
very fond of taking long excursions on foot and in the heat o 
summer one of the torments is thirst. A friend, a hill-climber, 
recommended me to try what is constantly done in the Alps, viz., to 
put a small round pebble in the mouth and keep it there. On a hot 
day the more you drink the more you crave for fluids and the more 
you perspire. What the action of the pebble is, physiologically, I am 
not prepared to say. It may be from the fact that saliva is being 
constantly secreted and swallowed. The result, however, is all that can 
be desired, as thirst disappears and perspiration is diminished. I have 
gone as long as eight and a half hours in a broiling sun with nothing 
but dry biscuits and cheese for a lunch and at the end of that time 
was not particularly thirsty. Trusting this may be of use to someone as 
I am certain it will prove successful if tried. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Newport, Fife, May 23rd, 1900. A. Parrip, M.D. 


THE POISONS ACT. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 

SIRS,.— What a lot of use our Poisons Act is! I find that I can go 
into every druggist’s shop in my neighbourhood and buy threepenny- 
worth of tincture of opium, then take the train to the next station and 
begin operations again. The other day my servant told me that sbe had 
taken 40 grains of sulphonal every night for the last four nights and had 
taken 70 grains the night before she spoke to me about it. I found 
she had a bottle of tabloids, five grains in each, which she bought 
from a druggist for 10d., with directions: One or more to be crushed 
and swallowed with water, as the physician may direct.’ The physician 
part is surely a farce. This girl also told me that she had bought 
phenacetin tabloids. I think the proprietors of these tabloids are 
making a mistake in letting the public buy drugs indiscriminately. 


This ought to be put a stop to. I um, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
May 18th, 1900. Pat. 


8 S- 
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“UNUSUAL LAPSE OF TIME BETWEEN TWO PREGNANCIES.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Srrs,—In reference to Mr. F. Pridham's case, mentioned in THE 
LANCET of May 12th, p. 1413, of unusual interval between two pregnancies 
(22 years), for which he claims a record, that this is not the case will 
be shown by the following. A patient of mine was delivered of a son 
on April 13th, 1875, and of a daughter on Oct. 28th, 1899, a lapse of 
244 years. She showed no sign of pregnancy during all those years. 
She was married to the same husband in both pregnancies, a fact not 
mentioned in Mr. Pridham’s case. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Joux PowER Summe, M.B., B. Ch. R. U. I. 

Barnsley, May 17th, 1900. 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sins.— Perhaps you will permit me to correct a slight error in Dr. 
George Foy's letter which appears on p. 1481 of THE LANCET of 
May 19th. The son (myself) was 18 years old at the time of the girl's 
birth and was a lieutenant in a Highland regiment, not a captain. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


May 19th, 1900. WHIM. 


WORTH FRAMING. 


MESSRS. FLETCHER, FLETCHER, AND Co., of Holloway-road, London, 
N., the proprietors of Vibrona,“ are offering reproductions in 
monochrome of famous pictures by celebrated painters at the reason- 
able price of half-a-crown each, post free, to any address within the 
United Kingdom or within any country in the postal union. We 
have received copies of the two pictures already issued—viz., ‘‘ Cranmer 
at Traitors’ Gate” and The Fighting Temeraire,” Turner's master- 
piece. Both are excellent reproductions, on plate paper (20 inches by 
25 inches), and well worth framing. Although, presumably, issued as 
an advertisement of Vibrona this feature has commendably been 
ignored so far as the pictures themselves are concerned, only an 
inconspicuous word or two appearing on the reproductions to stamp 
them as being the outcome of commercial enterprise. 


SANATORIA FOR PHTHISIOAL PATIENTS. 
To the Editors of THe LANCET. 


Sras,—Would one of your readers suggest a hospital or home for the 
treatment of phthisis, open-air or otherwise, within the means of a 
domestic servant? Treatment at present would probably save her life, 
but she will inevitably go to the bad like her sister, recently deceased, 
unless taken in hand at once. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

May 2lst, 1900. ENQUIRER. 


„“ We are afraid that no institution of the kind exists. A domestic 
servant's means when out of a situation are, as a rule, nil. So far as 
we know the lowest sum charged is two guineas per week. But 
0 some of our readers may be able to help our correspondent. 
—En. L. 


THE LITERATURB OF BALNEOLOGY. 
To the Editors of THE LANOET. 


Sirs, —I shall be much obliged if any of your readers can give me 
the titles of the most modern works on balneology with the names of 
the publishers and price. I do not want a very expensive book, but 
rather a clear and concise technical work as a therapeutical guide. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

May 18th, 1900. J. H. 


*,* The most complete work on the subject is The Mineral Waters 
and Health Resorts of Europe,” by Sir H. Weber and Dr. Parkes 
Weber, second edition, 1898, London, Smith, Elder, and Co.; but 
there are many books dealing with treatment at different springs 
and health resorts. Possibly the article on Hydro-therapeutics in 
vol. i. of ** Allbutt'’s System of Medicine” would help our corre- 
spondent, 

A QUERY. 
To the Editors of THE Lancet. 


S1rs,—Could you kindly recommend a small book on stammering and 
stuttering suitable to be given to parents of a ahild afflicted (aged 
about three years) to enable them partially to train the child at home? 


I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
May 22nd, 1900. A. B. 


* Our correspondent might find the information which he requires 
in a small book called! Stammering: its Nature and Treatment,” by 
Emil Behnke, published at 18, Kari’s Court- square, London, S. W., 
price 18.— ED. L. 


“ ACETYLENE LAMPS FOR BICYCLES.” 
To the Editors of THE Lanogt. 


Sirs,—Will you allow us to point out that the remarks in THE 
LANCET of May 19th upon acetylene are liable to be understood as 
applying not merely to bicycle lamps but to acetylene apparatus in 
general. Your criticisms upon self-contained lamps—i.e., lamps of 
which the generating chamber forms a part—are undoubtedly well 
founded, but they do not apply to proper systems as adopted 
for house and general lighting. We have put down instal- 
lations for lighting villages and also some hundreds of 

parate country houses and your statement that you have not yet 

with an apparatus which adapts this light satisfactorily on 
sides for practical purposes is calculated to prejudice a rapidly 


increasing industry. We are glad to know that those who, for two or 
more years, have been using this gas as a general illuminant say just 
the reverse, and we should be only too glad to have the opportunity of 
demonstrating practically to you the efficiency of the system adopted 
for the generation and purification of the 
We are, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
For THORN AND HODDLE ACETYLENE Oo., LTD, 
Westminster, May 21st, 1900. J. F. PEasGoop. 


„“ We know of instances where such installations as above described | 
have broken down or have proved unsatisfactory and have been finally 
abandoned. Two sources of trouble appear to be the choking of the 
burners and the blackening effect of the acetylene light upon 
ceilings and other surfaces.— Ep. L. 


“THE CASE OF THE LATB MR. ALFRED BOURNE.” 
To the Editors of THE LANOET. 


S1rs,—Wil! you be good enough to acknowledge the following sub- 
scriptions which we have received in response to the appeal kindly 
published by you in Tax Lanokt of May 19th, p. 1467, on behalf of 
the widow and children of the late Mr. A. Bourne, surgeon, of 
Osmotherly. We are, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

J. A. HUTCHINSON. 
Wm. BAIGENT. 
Zetland House, Northallerton, May 21st, 1800. 


E. 8. d. E b. d. 
Sir Thomas Smitb, Bart. 5 0 0| Mr. H. A. Wilford 
Dr. George Murray (Seon e Oe 
(Newcastle). .. ... .. 2 2 0] Mr. J. Teoman 
Mr. Hughes R. Davies (Brompton). 20 0 
(Bow - rOad, E.) ... .. 10 6; Mr. J. 8. Yeoman (Dar- 
Dr. W. Baigent (North- ling ton. 2 0 0 
allerton ) 2 2 0] Mr. E. Gardner (North- 
Dr. J. A. Hutchinson, allerton dd. . 1 1 0 
(Northallerton) .. ... 2 2 0] Mr. and Mrs. Charlton 
Mr. George Yeoman (Northallerton) ... .. 1 1 0 
(Northallerton) .. ... 2 2 0] Mr. C. Tweedy (North- 
Dr. David Drummond allerton d q ꝝ .¶U 1 10 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne) . . 10 0 0] Mr. J. Merryweather 
Miss May Yeoman (Welbury) )))) 0 
(Northallerton) ... .. 2 2 O| Mr. W. Dobson (Os- 
Miss Scaife (Harrogate)... 2 2 O motherley) )))))õ „ 10 0 
Mr. H. Veoman( Brompton) 2 0 O Mrs. Clark (Greenhills) 10 0 


THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HYGIENE 
AND DEMOGRAPHY. 


In the article upon this Congress from our Special Correspondent which 
appeared in THE Lancet of May 19th (p. 1462). Professor W. H. Corfield 
was inadvertently described as the secretary of the British Committee. 
Professor Corfield is the chairman, the hon. secretary being Dr. P. F. 


Moline. 
— — — — 


M. B. Edin.— 1. We think only one fee can be charged. 2. The position 
is a hard one. It is clear that a fee of £2 2e. was owing in the matter 
of the woman alone, and that the same fee was due in regard to the 
man. The £1 ls. for giving medical evidence in the man’s case could 
be recovered in a court of law; but a legal claim for the El la. due 
for making the second post-mortem examination might be resisted 
on the ground that only verbal instructions from a policeman were 
received by the medical man. We should like to know the name of 
the coroner in this case. 

Dr. F. G. Haworth.—Apart altogether from the question of the quantity 
of water added the conclusions, it is obvious, may be based on the 
percentage of albumin, peptone, &c., in the dried solid matters of each 
preparation. For the purpose of arriving at the relative nutrient value 
we think this is the most satisfactory way of making a comparison, 
and the one we adopt. It may be remarked that beef-tea by its mode 
of preparation cannot contain any appreciable amount of albumin 
and peptone compared with the amounts contained in special 
preparations. 

Mr. G. Gresswell._We do not think that any general hospital would 
take such a case, but our correspondent might apply to the 
National Hospital for the Paralysed aud Epileptic, Queen-square, 
London, W.C., an institution which assists incurable cases. He 
might also try the Meath Home, Godalming. or the National Society 
for the Employment of Epileptics, 12, Buckingham-street, Strand, 
W. O. 

P. X.—Our correspondent is advised to consult his usual medical 
attendant. 

Be a Sn ee 

During the week marked copies of the following newspapers 
have been received: Surrey Comet, Westminster Budget, Scar- 
borough Leader, Elgin Courant, Newcastle Daily Chronicle, Folkestone 
Express, Daily Messenger (Paris), Kentish Observer, Englishman 
(Calcutta), Blackburn Daily Telegraph, Norfolk Datly Standard, Daily 
Express (London), Herne Bay Argus, Western Mai (Cardiff), 
Hastings Times, East Anglian Daily Times, Liverpool Daily Poet, 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph, Leeds Mercury, Times of India, Gasete 
(Middlesbrough), Pioneer Mail, Herald (Barrow - in - Furnest), 
Birmingham Daily Post, Dundee Advertiser, Cleckheaton Advertiser, 
Bradford Observer, Yorkshire Post, Citizen, Architect, Butider 
Scotsman, Bristol Mercury, Oswestry Advertiser, Aberystwyth 
Observer, Cheltenham Examiner, Melbourne Age (N.S. V.), Hove Echo 
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miary Record, Mining Journal, Boston Independent, Westmor- 
land Gazette, Hertfordshire Mercury, Local Government Chronicle, 
Beading Mercury, City Press, Burton Chronicle, Glamorgan Free 
Pren, Manchester Guardian, East Essex and Halstead Times, Mid- 
ian Journal, Torquay Times, Liverpool Journal of Commerce, 
Surrey Advertiser, Local Government Journal, Haverhill Echo, 
Goop Times, Hereford Times, &c., dc. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 
(Taken daily at 8.90 a.m. by Steward s Instruments.) 
Tus Lancet Office, May 24th, 1900, 


Solar | Maxi 


Radia | mum | Min. | Wet Remarks at 
m [Temp. Temp Bulb. 8.30 a.m. 
Vacuo. 0. 
71 58 | 46 | 48 Cloudy 
104 60 | 44 | 44 Cloudy 
111 67 | 43 | 49 Cloudy 
116 68 | 50 | 54 Cloudy 
58 55 | 55 Cloudy 
0°25 | 104 62 49 | 52 Raining 
Tm | 58 | 49 | 51 Cloudy 


Moral Diary for the ensuing Geek. 


OPERATIONS. 
METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 


HOHDAY (eth), —Eondon (2 P. x.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. .), St. 
Thomas' s (3.30 P. M.), St. erence (2 P. M.), St. Mary's (2.30 P. M.), 
Middlesex (672 P. M.), Westm 
Samaritan 


College 
t. Mark’s 


FEDNESDAY (oth ar Barthoiomew’s (1.30 P. u.), Unlversity College 


ng-cross 


) 

Sist).—St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. M.), St. Thomas's 

niversity College (2 P. M.), Charing-cross (3 P. M.), St. 
George's (1 P. M.), London (2 P. M.), King’s College (2 P..), Middlesex 
(L30 P. M.), St. s (2.30 P. M.), Soho-square (2 P. M.), North-West 
London (2 P. M.), elsea (2 P. .), Gt. Northern Central (Gyneco- 
logical, 2.30 P. ul.), Metropolitan (2. 30 P. M.), London Throat (2 P. u.), 
St. Mark’s (2 P. M.). 

FRIDAY Gist). London (2 P. u.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. M.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 P. M.), Guys (1.30 P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. x.), Charing- 
cross (3 P. M.),. St. George's (1 P. M.), Kings College (2 Pp. .), St. Mary's 
Q P.X., Ophthalmic 10 A. M.), Cancer (2 P. M.), Chelsea (2 P. M.), Gt. 
Northern Central (2.30 P. M.), West London (2.30 P. M.), London 
Throat (2 P. . and 6 P. M.). 

SATURDAY (nd). Royal Free (9 4.M. and 2 P..), Middlesex (1.30 P. M.), 
St. Thomas's (2 P. M.), London (2 P. M.). University College (9.15 A. u.), 
Charing-cross (2 P. u.), St. George's (1 P. M.), St. Mary's (10 P. M.), 


London Throat (2 P. M.). 
At the Royal Eye Hospital (2 P. x.), the Royal London Ophthalmio 


10 L. A.), the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 P. M.), and the 

Central Ophthalmic Hospitals operations are performed daily. 
SOCIETIES. 

TUESDAY ).—PATHOLOGICAL Society oF Lonpon (20, Hanover- 


1 Ph .).—8 p. x. Cases and Specimens will be shown by Dr. 

Fletcher, Dr. M. Fletcher and Mr. Waring, Dr. Smelk, Dr. 

Rolleston, Dr. Cautley, Mr. Edmunds, Dr. Saunders. Mr. Shattcck, 

Dr. Fawcett, and Dr. Fawcett and Dr. Hale White. 9.30 P. x. 

Annual General Meeting for Election of Officers, Report of 

Council, &c. 

INESDAY 80th).— Brirish BaLNKOLOGICAL AND CLIMATOLOGICAL 

ere » Hanover-square, W.).—6 P.M. Ordinary Meeting. 

ection of Officers and Council for the Seasion commencing October, 

900. at General Meeting following. 7P.M. Annual Dinner at 

mmer's Hotel, Conduit-street, W. 9P.M. Annual Conversazione 

of Hanover-square. Sir Joseph Fayrer, Bart.: The Hill Stations 
FRID India as Healtn Resorts. 

Lan J - WST Lo DO MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL Socirrr (West 

on Hospital, Hammersmith, W.).—Clinical Meeting. Speci- 

ihosi and :—Mr. G. Pernet: Sections of Leprous Nodules, 

owing the Bacil}j.—Mr. S. Paget: Case of Retroperitoneal 

Mago Mr. Bidwell: Case of Arthrectomy of Elbow.—Mr. 

l am Eccles: Cases illustrating Swellings upon Digits. — Dr. 

and Dr. Abraham: A Oase of Tuberculous Disease of the Skin 


and Mucous Memb 
ranes. 
er cn SOCiIkrr or Lonpon (20, Hanover-square, W.).— 
lak 1 andi Specimens will be shown by Mr. Butlin, Mr. 
Maste W. e, Mr. Lack, Mr. Parker, Mr. Steward, and Mr. 
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LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 


MONDAY (28th).—MEDICAL GRADUATES’ OoLLEGE AND POLYOLINIO 
re 5 W. O.) .— 4 P.u. Mr. M. Morris: Consultation. 
n. 


Loxpor THROAT HosPrraL (204, Gt. Portland- street, W.).—4.30 P. .. 
Dr. F. Potter: Examination of the Har. (Post-Graduate Course.) 
West Lonpon POST-GRADUATE Course (West London Hospital, 

W.).—5 P.M. Dr. J. B. Ball: Throat and Nose Cases. 

TUESDAY (29th) —MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 
(22, Uhenies-street, W.0.).—4 p.m. Dr. O. T. Williams: Oonsulta- 
tion. (Medical.) 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTic (Queen- 
square. W.C.)—3.30 p.m. Dr. J. Taylor: Cerebral Diplegia. 

WEDNESDAY (30th).—MEDICAL GRADUATRS’ COLLEGE AND POLYOLIMIO 
(22, Ohenies-street, W.0.).—4 p.m. Sir W. Broadbent : Consultation. 
( Medical.) 5-7 p.m. Dr. W. Jobson Horne: Olass. Practical Rhino- 
logy and Laryngology. Demonstration ITI. 

EVELINA HOSPITAL ( Sue ware Dene rond, S. E.).— 4. 50 p.m. Dr. 
F. Willcocks: Clinical Demonstration of Medical Cases. (Post- 
ad uate Course.) 
SDAY (ist! — MEDICAL GrapuaTEs’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 
G88 „ W. O.).—4 P. ux. Mr. J. Hutchinson: Consultation. 
ur ; 
CHARING-CROS9S HOSPITAL.—4 P.M. Mr. Waterhouse: Surgical Cases. 
(Post-graduate Course.) 
THE HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN (Gt. Ormond-street, W. O.).—4 P.M. 
Dr. Still: Meningitis in Children. 
West LONDON POST-GRADUATE Course (West London Hospital, 
W.).—5 p.m. Dr. J. B. Ball: Throat and Ear Cases. 

FRIDAY (1st)—MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLIMIO 
(rn . W. O.) .—4 p.m. Mr. H. Tiiley: Oonsultation. 

roa 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of THB LANCET should be addressed 
exclusively ‘‘TO THE EDITORS,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention be 
given to this notice. 


It is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest, or which it is desirable to bring 
under the notice of the profession, may be sent direct to 
this Office. 

Lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only, AND WHEN ACCOMPANIED 
BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE, OF THB ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI- 
FICATION. 

Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informa- 
tion, must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. | 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed To the Sub-Editor.” 

Letters relating to the publication, sale, and advertising de- 
partments of THE LANCET should be addressed ‘‘ Tu the 
Manager.” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 


MANAGER’S NOTICES. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

WILL Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of THE LANCET 
at their Offices, 423, Strand, W.C., are dealt with by them ? 
Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents (with 
none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what- 
ever) do not reach THE LANCET Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not to 
THE LANCET Offices. 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
THE LANCET Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority 
of Agents are able to effect. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free, 
THE LANCET Offices or from Agents, are :— 

FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM, To THE COLONIES AND ABROAD. 

One Lear «£112 6 One Year... os £114 8 

Six Months... 016 3 Six Months... sse . O17 4 

Three Months. 0 8 2 Three Months. 0 8 8 

Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. Cheques and Post Office Orders (crossed 
London and Westminster Bank, Westminster Branch“) 
should be made payable to the Manager, Mr. CHARLES GOOD, 
THE LANCET Office, 423, Strand, London, W.C. 


either from 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF LETTERS, ETO., RECEIVED. 


[May 26, 1900. 


Communications, Letters, &c., have been 


received from— 


A.—Dr. G. Ashton, Manchester; 
Messrs. Armour and Oo., Lond.; 
Mr. K. 8. Advani, Hyderabad, 
India: A. B., Lond.; Association 
for Supply of Pure Vacciae 
Lymph, Lond.; Association of 
British Postal Medical Officers, 
Hon. Secretary of; Dr. G. M. 
Arkle, Liverpool; Mr. C. E. 
Abbott, Cheltenham ; Dr. D. H. 
Anderson, Barrow-in-Furness ; 
A. B., Lond. 


B.—Dr. T. S. Brodie, Haywood ; 
Mr. W. H. Brown, Leeds; Messrs. 
Burgoyne, Burbidges, and Oo., 
Lond.; Messrs. Baiss Bros. and 
Stevensun, Lond.; Mr. W. Berry, 
Wigan; British Balneological 
and Olimatalogical Societv, Secre- 
taries of; Dr. F. Lucas Benham, 
Adelaide: Mr. T. G. Burns. 
Lond.; Miss Bird, Hampstead ; 
Mr. J. Bell, Hong-Kong; Berke- 
feld Filter Co.; Birmingham 
City Hospital, Medical Super- 
intendent of; Mr. H. Butter- 
field, Northampton: Messrs. 
Bates, Hendy, and Oo., Lond.: 
T. B. Browne, Ltd.. Lond.: 
Birkenhead Borough Hospital: 
Mr. E. H. Beaman, Eastbourne; 
Messrs. C. Barker and Sons, 
Lond.: Dr. E. B. Brown, Cam- 
bridge. 


C.—Mr. E. P. Court, Hambledon; 
Carlisle Dispensary, Secretary of; 
Cardiff Infirmary, y of; 
Messrs. Crossley and Oo., Lond.: 
Mr. F. G. H. Cooke, Lond.; 
Inspector-General M. W. Cowan, 

D., R. N., Leigh: Charing- 
cross Hospital, Speclal Appeal 
Committee, Secretary of; Cam- 
bridge Appointment Association, 
Secre of; Mr. T. 8. Carter, 
Leeds; Ohurch of Kogland Tem- 

pera Society; Central London 
hroat and Ear Hospital, Secre- 
tary of ; Dr. A. Cox. Gateshead ; 

Cumberland and Westmorland 

Asylum, Oalisle, Clerk of; Mr. 

A. A. Cottew, Portslade. 


D.—Dr. Clement Dukes, Rugby ; 
Dr. A. Duke, Cheltenham ; 
Mr. T. D. Dutton, Lond.; Mr. 
H. Downes, Upton-on-Severn; 
Messrs. UH. Dawson and 
Lond.; Dr H. B. 
Woking; Mrs. M. J. Dunn, War- 
rington. 

S—Examination Hall. Lond., 
Secretary of: Inquirer, Lond.; 
Dr. F. H. Edgeworth, Bristol. 


F. —-Messra. Fairchild Bros. and 
Foster, Lond.; F. D.; Messrs. 
Funk and Wagnall's Co., Lond. 

G.—Dr. H. B. Gladstone, Syden- 
ham; Gateshead Dispensary, 
Hon. Secretary of ; Great Eastern 
Railway Co., Manager of ; Colonel 
A. E. Gordon, Margate; Mrs. J. 
Gillles, Easdale; Mr. Hastings 
Gilford, Reading; Dr. J. Groves, 
Carisbrooke. 


EVERY FRIDAY. 


For THE UNITED ar ister 


One Year eco see ave 6 
Six Months... «we „ O18 3 
Three Months. 0 8 2 


H.—Mr. L. Horton-Smith, Lond.; 
Dr. J. Hinshelwood, Glasgow ; 
D- F. G. Hawoith, Darwen; 
Dr. T. W. Hime, Bradford; 
Messrs. Hockio, Wilson. and Co., 
Lond.: Dr. Leonard Hill, Lond.; 
Mise M. Hartley, Dub ic. 


I.—Incorporated Society of Medical 
Officers of Health, Secretary of; 
Mr. 8. Isler, Bristol; Ingham 
Infirmary, South Shielde, decre- 
tary of. 


J.—Dr. W. W. Jones, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea: Mr. P. Jakins, fond.; 
J. H., Viareggio: J. O. R. H.; 
Mrs. Jeffreys, Brighton. 


K—Mr. R. L. Kneggs. Leeds; Dr. 
1. k tag, Lond.; Mr. O. S. Kellett, 
ond. 


L.—Mr. P. A. Longhurst, Lond.; 
Lee Conservancy Board, Olerk to; 
Lancashire Indian Famine Fund, 
Chairman of; London County 
Oouncil, Olerk to; Liebig's 
Extract of Meat Co., Lond.: Mr. 
A L. 5135 . Leeds 

ublic Dispensary, Secretary of; 
Dr. L. O. Lane, San Francisco. 


M.—Dr. Patrick Manson, Lond.: 
Medical Sickness Annuity and 
Life Assurance Society, Secretary 
of; Manchester Royal [nfirmary, 
Secretary of; Midland Counties 
Herald, Birmingham: Medical 
Review, Lond.; Maine, State 
Board of Health: Mr. S. W. Mac- 
Ilwaine, Redhill; M. A. Maloine, 
Paris; Mr.J.G.Macaskie, Belford ; 
Mr. N. Macmillan, Glasgow ; 
Medical Society of Victoria, 
Melbourne, Sec of; Dr. 
H. B. Mapleton, Newton Abbott; 
Dr. J. A. Macdougall, Cannes; 
Maltine Manufacturing Oo., 
Lond.: Dr. P. F. Moline, Lond.: 
Medical Graduates College and 
Polyclinic, Secretary of; Dr. W. 
McOlure, Chanteh, China; Miss 
Martin, Lond. 


N.—Mr. G. T. W. 
Sheffield; Norfolk 
Hospital, Secretary of; National 
Anti-vivisection fety, Lond.; 
Colonel J. L. Notter, R.A.M.C., 
Netley; Mrs. A. M. Nevile, 
Dublia; Newport Borough and 
Port, Medical Officer of Health of. 


O.—Mr. J. Oldfield, Lond.; St. 
Olave’s, Medical Officer of 
Health of; O. B. 


P.—Mr. Y.J. Pentland, Edinburgh ; 
P. X.: Plympton House, Plymp- 
ton, Resident Physician of; Dr. 
L. Paira-Mall, Munich; P. J. H.; 


Newaholme, 
and Norwich 


Messrs. Peaccck and Hadley, 
Lond. 
Q.—Queen’s Hospital, Birming- 


ham, secretary of. 
R.— Mr. W. Reeve, Lond.; Miss 


A. E. Ridsdale, Bois Common; 
Mr. E. J. Reid, Lond.; Mies B. 
Rouse, Lond.; Roya) National 
. Deep Sea Fisber men, 

d., 


Dr. W. Robinson, Sunderland; 
Mr. M. Rooney. Enniskillen; 
Mr. H. Runole, Southsea; 
Messre. Robertson and Scott, 
Edinburgh ; Rother ham Hospital 
and Dispensary, Secretary of. 
8.—Dr. D. W. Samways, Mentor e; 
Smith’s Advertising Agency. 
Lond.; Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Examination Board, Hon. Secre- 
tary of; St. Andrew’s Hospital, 
Northampton; Sheffield District 
Railway, General Manager of; 


Mesers. Spiers and Pond, Lond; 
Messrs. G. Street and Oo., Lond.; 
Mr. 8. Stephenson, Lond.; Mr. 
J. L. Silver, Lond. 

T.— Mr. F. Tickell), Folkestone; 
Dr. A. Taxford, Boston; Messrs. 
Thorne and Hoddle, Lond. 


U.—University College, Bristol, 
Secretary of. 


V.—Mr. J. W. Vickers, Lond, 
Victoria Hospital for Children, 
Lond Dr R. 


5 Secretary of; . G. 
Vicars, Norwich ; Viator, Rye. 
W.—Dr. W. Hale White, Lond.; 
Messrs. Chas. Wright and Co., 
Wirksworth; Mr. W. H. Wood- 
cook. Hereford; W. T.; Messrs. 
A. F. Wbite and Sons, Lond. 

Y.—Mr. J. Young, Portadown. 


Letters, each with enclosure, are also 
acknowledged from— 


A.— Mr. F. O. Angear, Woolwich ; | M.— Mr. 


Mr. W. F. Abbott, Addlestone ; 
A. A.; A. W. L. S.; A. O.; A. W., 
A. W. K. 


B.— Sir W. M. Banks, Liverpool; 
Messrs. J. Beal and son, 
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TURES AND OTHER COMMON INJURIES, 
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LEOTURE I. 
Delivered on Jan. 30th. 

GENTLEMEN,—It is now more than two years ago since I 
called attention to the use of massage in recent fractures,! a 
treatment which had previously received too little attention 
in this country. After having had some experience of it I 
then came to the conclusion that, rationally practised, this 
treatment was probably the best method which could be used 
in ordinary fractures, both simple and compound, when the 
circumstances of the practitioner and of the patient per- 
mitted its adoption. The result of that communication was, 
I believe, a considerable increase in the use of the method. 
It has been employed freely in St. George’s Hospital with 
excellent results. Latterly, however, there has been some 
falling off in its use—not because there is anything wrong in 
the principle of the method or with its results, but because 
it is at times difficult to keep the necessary number of 
dressers, who of course are constantly changing, suffi- 


ciently instracted in the details to enable it w be safely 


carried out. I have, therefore, thought that it might be 
useful to devote some attention to a practical description of 
the way in which the treatment should be applied. 

I do not propose to confine my remarks altogether to 
massage in fracture, as I think it will be useful to deal 
generally with the subject of the legitimate use of rational 
massage in common surgical injuries. In other words, I 
shall try to say sometbing useful about the treatment of 
recent fractures, of dislocations, and of sprains and bruises 
by the same means. It is possible that I may be able to 
say something about the treatment of each of these varieties 
of injury—at all events, I hope the time spent in considering 
the matter will not be entirely wasted. 


TRE TREATMENT OF RECENT FRACTURES BY MASSAGE. 


Most of you know that the real difficulties and disappoint- 
ments in cases of fracture, supposing they are treated in the 
ordinary way, often commence after the union has taken 
place and the patient begins to think of getting about. 
There are, of course, initial difficulties in connexion with 
the ‘‘ setting of the bones and in the subsequent keeping 
of the fragments properly in place, but these, as a 
rule, cause no great trouble provided they are intelli- 
gently met. The difficulties in the later stages are 
mainly pain and stiffness, which frequently require a 
long and trying course of massage and passive movement 
before the patient is able to get about with comfort or to 
follow his occupation and which sometimes lead to 
permanent crippling. In the case, for example, of a fracture 
of the leg treated in the ordinary way by having been 
placed in splints or in plaster-of-Paris, or by some other 
contrivance of that kind, for a long period, say from six to 
eight weeks, you will find that when the splint, of whatever 
kind it may be, is taken off and the patient begins to walk 
about or tries to walk about, complaint is frequently made 
of intolerable pain about the ankle and sometimes across the 
sole of the foot. The ankle is quite stiff, the knee may also 
be stiff, and the muscles are wasted so that the leg may be 
little more than bone and skin. Supposing, however, that 
the case has been treated rationally by massage from the 

„ you will find that the patient is afflicted with 
hone of these troubles; the ankle is not stiff, there is no 
pain such as I have mentioned, and the muscles are not 
wasted, because in the massage treatment they are 


1 THE LANcRHT, Feb. 5th, 1898, p. 359. 
No. 4005. 


developed; in fact, when the patient begins to get 
about the ankle is free und supple and the muscles 
are practically in the same condition as those of the sound 
limb. These are obvious and great advantages. The reasons 
of the discomfort which patients suffer when the treatment 
has been conducted upon classical lines are easily explained. 
The stiffness is due to the fact that in consequence of the 
limb having been placed in an immovable splint for a long 
period the joint included in the splints becomes, as a matter 
of course, stiff. If, for example, a perfectly healthy ankle- 
joint were put into a plaster-of-Paris splint for six weeks or 
two months it would be found upon the removal of the splint 
that the joint had become stiff and that natural mobility 
could only be obtained at the expense of pain and great 
discomfort. In fracture the stiffoess is of course infinitely 
increased by the adhesions of the soft parts around the seat 
of the lesion. 

A noteworthy pain in fracture of the leg is that which 
shoots downwards from the seat of the fracture along the 
back of the leg to the inner malleolus and thence into the 
sole of the foot. This pain is sometimes most acute and at 
times leads to permanent crippling; it is due to neuritis 
produced by the about the fracture on the posterior 
aspect becoming matted at the level of the injury; this 
matting sometimes involves the posterior tibial nerve and so 
gives rise to the neuritis. This condition is no imaginary 
one since I have proved it by dissection.“ The result of this 
condition is that when the patient begins to try to use the 
limb after the mere stiffness due to the splints has been over- 
come, any free movement of the foot causes a draggirg upon 
the adherent nerve so that an intense neuralgic pain is 
caused. So acute is this pain in some cases that it prevents 
the patient proceeding further with attempts to get better 
movement. People are therefore sometimes seen walking 
witb stiff ankles after fractures of the leg which have been 
treated by persistent splinting, not because the stiffness 
cannot be overcome but because the pain on movement 
of the ankle is so great tbat they are unable to bear 
the necessary manipulation. All this trouble is pre- 
ventable by the use of intelligent massage in the 
early stages of fracture In the early stage of 
fractures the main difficulty is, of course, as I said just now, 
connected with the setting of the bones, the difficulties 
arising in this respect being mainly three. One is the 
ordinary nervousness of the patient, which, of course, can 
only be overcome by tactful management or by the admi- 
nistration of an anzsthetic ; the second is connected with the 
direction or other peculiarity of the fracture ; and the third 
difficulty arises from muscular spasm, the result, no doubt. 
either of irritation of the muscles by sharp edges of bone or 
of direct laceration of the muscles themselves which in con- 
sequence become hyper-sensitive and excitable. I know of 
nothing more difficult to relieve under ordinary circumstances 
that the muscular spasm which comes on after the injury in 
some cases of fracture. Not only is it painful to the patient, 
but the constant muscular contractions frequently render 
the retention of the fragments in proper position almost 
im possible. 

In the old times—and with some people it is even the 
custom now—it was sought to overcome this spasm by 
tenotomy, and since it is more commonly met with in the 
muscles of the calf than elsewhere, division of the tendo- 
Achillis was the operation most frequently performed for this 
purpose, because it was thought that division of the tendon 
would for the time being paralyse the gastrocnemius and 
soleus and would permit of the proper adjustment and reten- 
tion in position of the fragments which could not be other- 
wise accomplished. It is not unusual after the reduction of 
a fracture with or without the aid of an anesthetic—we will, 
for example, take the case of the leg—to find when the 
patient recovers consciousness that uncontrollable spasm 
occurs ; the pain is acute, the muscular contraction is in- 
evitable, and if the fracture is at all oblique the displace- 
ment recurs. Spasm of this kind is more efficiently con- 
trolled by massage than by any other plan, excepting 
perhaps prolonged anssthesia by ether or narcotism by 
opium, alternatives which are obviously undesirable in a 
general way. 

Assuming that massage in these cases of recent fracture 
is right—as I have no doubt it is—the next point for our 
consideration is the method of its application. There are, 
rouvbly, three stages in the process and each of these stages 


2 Ibid. 
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effects certain es. Naturally, the first thing in every 
fracture is to '‘set” the broken bones, by which I mean 
placing them in their proper positions. Nothing short of 
accurate replacement of the fragments in their proper 
positions should be regarded as a satisfactory setting.“ 
The primary point, therefore, to be borne in mind in every 
case of fracture is that too much trouble cannot be taken in 


swelling about the fracture; there is also a certain amount 
of muscular spasm. He complains so much of the spasm 
that unless something is done he can hardly lie quiet and 
certainly cannot sleep or feel comfortable. The ordinary 
method under such circumstances is to give a hypodermic 
injection of morphfa, or, if the bones are not in precise 
apposition, to give an anesthetic if that has not already been 


FIG. 1. 


Massage in recent fracture of the leg. Stage 1: The fracture set.—The limb is secured on a back-spliat, with a slightly oblique 
foot-piece, by bandages at the ankle and knee. Side-splints fixed by webbings or straps complete the fixation ot the fracture. 


the first instance in petting the bones into position. With 
regard to the plan of fixing fractured bones in position by 
the use of screws, nails, „wire, &c., I propose to say 
nothing here. The method may be under certain conditions 
a good one, but it obviously cannot be freely adopted by the 
ordinary practitioner, although it may produce excellent 
results in the practice of some of us. 


done. You will, however, find that unless the bones are 
grossly out of place—in which case you must at once rectify 
the defect—gentle massage over the fracture, merely a 
smooth upward movement of the hand which gr as much 
of the circumference of the limb as possible, will in a very 
few minutes, in the majority of cases, practically relieve all 
spasm. You will sometimes find people who are suffering 
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the fracture has 
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Massage in recent fracture of the leg. Stage 2: Immediate smooth rubbing.—Commence at any time, the sooner the better after 


been tet.“ The strape fixing the side splints are unfastened and the splints are allowed to fall away from the 


Umb. The knee is then steadied by one hand of the manipulator whilst smooth gentle rubbing from the font upwards is effected 
by the other hand, which is made to grasp as much of the circumference of the limb as possible. The time required ia from five to 
10 minutes. The objects are the relief of muscular spasm and rapid absorption of effused blood, &c. At the end of this stage the 
side-splints are replaced, leaving the parts in the condition shown in Fig. 1. 


Returning from this digression to the method of applying 
massage, let us suppose that this man before you has a 
broken leg, somewhere below its middle. He has come at 
once to the hospital and the fracture bas been what is 
commonly called set —and as he has come here we will 
suppose it has been properly set. There is a good deal of 


from spasm to such an extent that they are crying out with 
the pain and who are certainly unable to get any peaceful 
rest, after a few smooth passages of the hand over the 
damaged part settle down comfortably ; in some cases they 
will actually fall asleep while the rubbing is proceeding. 
This movement, however, must be done in the right way— 
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that is to say, with the flat of the palm of the hand grasping 
the limb very smoothly and uniformly in the way I show 
you (vide Fig. 2). You need not be in the least afraid 
of smoothing the limb over the fracture if you do it properly. 
Patients do not resent the pressure at all—in fact, they 
rather like it, as some of you know already from what you 
have seen in my practice. The first object, then, that 
massage effects in these cases is the relief of the pain due to 
spasm should it be present. The same smooth movement 
that Iam now applying very gently over the swollen parts 


day the massage is employed, at first mainly to get rid 
of the effused blood round about the fracture. At the 
end of the third day, again, after practising this smooth 
massage for ten minutes, passive movement of the 
muscles and tendons at the back of the ankle and in the 
calf should commence. In order to effect this you 
ai very gently by moving the toes only. The foot is 
still bandaged and the splint remains in the way you see 
here. The hand is insinuated under the toes in the way 
I am doing (vide Fig. 3) and dorsal flexion of the toes 


FIG. 3. 
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Massage in recent fracture of the leg. Stage 3: Commencement of internal massage. — After preliminary smooth massage as described 
in Stage 2 bne hand of the manipulator is insinuated between the toes of the affected side and the foot-plece of the splint (Fig. 3). 
Dorsal fiexion is then effected as much as possible by rotating the hand forwards and downwards (vide Fig. 4). This movement is 
repeated from five to ten times, the fracture being steadied by the grasp of the other hand of the manipulator. The date of the 
commencement of this stage may be any time after the second day. The objects are early slight movement of the flexor tendons at 
the back of the ankle to prevent adhesions. Movement of the toes separately instead of en bloc may be aubstituted at discretion. 


At the end of this stage the side-splinte are replaced as in Fig. 1. 


immediately about the fracture will also bring abeut 
absorption of the effused blood with extreme rapidity, so long 
as the rubbing is smoothly and carefully carried out. 
The splints used for the treatment of the fracture, you will 
note, consist of a back-splint with an oblique foot- piece and 
two straight side-splints, the latter secured by straps so that 
they are easily loosened (vide Fig. 1). 
Immediate muscular spasm having been allayed in the 
manner indicated the side-splinte at the end of two or three 
days are loosened and the limb is left exposed on the 


en bloc is made (vide Fig. 4). Every time the toes are 
bent in that way the flexor tendons are pulled upon and so a 
little movement is produced. The little movement thus 

duced in the calf accomplishes the beginning of what is 
called internal massage,” by which I mean that there is a 
little rabbing movement up and down of the deep muscles in 
the calf of the leg. This movement not only stimulates the 
circulation but it makes sufficient movement to prevent 
immediate adhesions from forming about the fracture which 
would otherwise occur. The first passive movement then 


back-splint as this man’s is (vide Fig. 2), and every! affects the toes; this is begun on the third day and 
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continued for two days—say, until the fifth day. If all goes 
well passive movement of the ankle may be commenced 
from the fifth to the seventh day. For this purpose the limb 
is allowed to lie quite comfortably, as it will do now, on 
the back-splint, the side-splints having been removed 
and the bandage around the ankle taken off, the bandage 
above the knee remaining undisturbed (vide Fig. 5). 
The foot is now firmly grasped with one hand and freely 
moved at the ankle-joint, the fracture being at the same 
time steadied with the opposite hand. After a few days 
the patient may be allowed to make voluntary movements 
of the ankle as it lies on the splint, the fracture being 
steadied by the surgeon’s hand. Having arrived at this 
stage of the affair all fear of any adhesion about the ankle-. 
joint or the parts behind the fracture ceases. It may happen 
in exceptional cases that the patient is so over-sensitive or 
the damage to the soft parts so extensive that the plan 
cannot be carried out with safety, but if employed with 
intelligence you will rarely find any case in which it cannot 
be profitably used. For the passive movements from three 
to five minutes at each sitting is sufficient. This is 
always preceded by a quarter of an hour’s smooth rubbing 
by which the patient is generally made most comfortable. 
These processes are repea 


with straps or webbings, and then bend the knee and ankle 
in the way I show you (vide Fig. 6). This brings the treat- 
ment up to about the end of the third week after the receipt 
of the injury, and by this time in tbe majority of cases 
treated on this plan the fracture is nearly sound—not sound 
enough for walking but sound enough for the patient to be 
left without any splint. The patient can lie in bed if so 
disposed, or if the patient be a private one and prefers to be 
getting up and sitting on a couch or chair he may do so 
after having been provided with a case of poro-plastic or 
leather to be worn around the calf over the seat of fracture, 
as a kind of protection. At the end of three weeks you 
will find that complete ordinary muscle massage may be 
thoroughly carried out, in order to develop the muscles 
throughout the whole of the limb. 

Such is the way in which any ordinary case of fracture of 
the leg may be treated by massage. The nearer the fracture 
is to a joint the more important is it that this massage 
should be carried out, for the simple reason that the nearer 
the fracture is to a joint the more likely is it that there will 
be subsequent pain and stiffness. Please understand that 
the use of massage and passive movement in these cases in 
no respect lessens the necessity for the point of primary 


ted day by day, extending at | importance in all fractures—i.e., placing the fragments at 


the end of the first fortnight to as much as half an the oufset in accurate position. 
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Massage in recent fracture of the leg. Stage 4: Increase of internal massage.—After the usual preliminary smooth massage the 
bandage fixing the ankle is removed, leaving the limb secured above by the bandage at the knee and at the seat of fracture hy the 
rasp of one hand of the manipulator. The other hand is insinuated between the sole and the foot-piece of the splint and firmly 
but gently grasps the foot and makes passive flexion at the ankle as freely as possible five or six times without moving tbe 
fractured bones. The date of commencement of this stage may be any time after the fourth day but may in difficult cases have 
to be postponed as late as the eighth or even the tenth day. The object is movement of the ankle joint and muscles at the back of 
the leg and the calf to prevent adhesions, especially at the posterior aspect of the fracture. At the end of this stage the splints are 


replaced as in Fig. 1. 


hour for each sitting. At the end of a fortnight—a 
little more or less, according to the state of union— 
attention must be given to the joint above the fractured 
point. The joint below the fractured point is naturally the 
most important, because it is that which is most interfered 
with if adhesions form. At the end, then, of a fortnight or 
less, after having done what is necessary for the leg, the 
knee is subjected to passive movement. In bending the knee 
great care must be exercised, because the fracture being only 
a fortnight old, or a little more, is not in a condition of any- 
thing like firm union. The bending of the knee may be 
carried out in one of two ways. It may be done (1) by 
simply taking the leg, as you have often seen me do, with 
one palm under the limb just above the heel and the other 
grasping it under the thigh in the way shown in Fig. 6, and 
then lifting the knee from the splint. By degrees, as the 
case goes on, the knee may be raised more and more until 
at the end of three weeks it is bent up to a right angle. 
During the whole of these manipulations it must be constantly 
borne in mind that a recently broken limb is being dealt 
with. Although that is the plan I adopt in managing these 
fractures myself in private or when my masseuse is managing 


them for me, it is safer for hospital purposes at this stage. 


after the massage for the foot and leg has been finished, (2) 
to put on a pair of short side-splints, retained in position 


Pott's fracture is always a difficult fracture, as you know, 
not only on account of the difficulty which often arises in 
the setting of it, but because of the matting of parts 
which is liable to take place afterwards. Once the bones are 
in good position in that fracture you need have no hesitation 
in beginning passive movement in two or three days after 
the injury at the latest, and the smooth massage may be 
commenced directly after the accident with great advantage. 
Because Pott’s fracture happens to involve the joint there 
is no reason why passive movement should not be used 
immediately. Indeed, this is a strong reason for its adoption, 
for it is only by so doing that the avoidance of adhesion and 
stiffness can be with certainty accomplisbed (vide Fig. 7). 
1 have described the case of a fracture of the leg because 
it is one of the most easy to manage. When managed on 
the lines I have described it will be found, if the practitioner 
will devote the time and the patient has the patience, that a 
better result will follow in fractures treated in this way 
than by any other plan, and that in the end the time which 
is occupied in the recovery of the patient is little more than 
half of that which follows the treatment by splints in the 
ordinary manner. 

There is one fracture in which the effect of massage from 
the beginning is most remarkable—viz., intra-capsular 
fracture of the neck of the thigh-bone. So far as massage 
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of the part is concerned in a fracture of that kind it cannot this kind than all the drugs and anwsthetics in the pharma- 
be commenced too early. If it is started a few minutes copœia. In a day or two let passive movement be com- 
after the injury it is not too soon. In such cases, as you | menced. Have no anxiety about the union, your main objects 
well know, the pain is sometimes very acute, and the spasm is | being to give comfort and prevent muscle-waste ; upon the 
often almost continuous, the patient complaining bitterly | latter the ultimate utility of the limb will for the most part 
of the jumping of the limb and the intense discom- | depend. The worst thing that can happen in cases of this kind 
fort caused by the spasm. The suffering resulting from is wasting of the muscles, which can be obviated by intelligent 
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Massage in recent fracture of the leg. Stage 5: Increase of passive movement and commencement of complete massage.—The back- 
tplint is now dispensed with, the fracture being fixed by means of side-splints straight or with foot-piece (Cline’s). These having 
been removed the limb is laid on the bed or couch and complete ordinary massage is applied for 15 minutes. Unless the 
union is very firm the fracture is then fixed by two short splints or, better. by a moulded poroplastic or leather splint. Passive 
movements of the ankle and knee are then made in the manner shown in the figure. The flexion at the knee not only prevents 
stiffness of that joint but allows more free internal massage by relaxing the calf muscles. The date of commencement may be 
any time after the fourteenth day, according to the st: te of the union. 


the spasm can be removed very rapidly by smooth rubbing of | massage. This, then, is the treatment under ordinary 
the sors I have described. In such a fracture you need not | circumstances which I strongly commend to your notice in 
trouble about adjustment of the fragments. Bony union you | such cases. The use of a splint should be altogether 
know will not occur and, failing that, the indication is to | avoided, smooth massage should be commenced at once, 
obtain as useful a limb as may be. The object in view | passive movement should follow quickly, flexion and exten- 
should be to get a moveable and painless limb with the | sion should be effected by lifting the knee from the bed in 
muscles as strong as possible. No splints should be used. the way I show you, and rotation movements should be the 


FIG. 7. 


e in recent fracture of the leg, showing the am ouat of voluntary movement at the ankle In a severe case of Pott's fracture 
two weeks and three days after the injury. When the patient was admitted, immediately after the accident, the foot was dis- 
N oom pay outward, the transverse horizontal plane of the sole being vertical. The use of all splints was discontinued in 

third wee 


Splints in such cases tend to the production of bed-sores and | last to be practised. For the first three or four days let 

Promote the wasting of muscies. They do no good and they | passive flexion and extension be done as often as the nurse 

tender the patient most uncomfortable. Therefore let these | can do it; no pain occurs if the limb has been previously 

cases be treated by smooth rubbing at once and passive | rubbed smoothly and gently. In a week or two rotation may 

movement in 24 hours. A masseuse, or any person with a | be used. Under no circumstances should any passive move- 

moderately soft hand, can give more comfort in a case of | ment whatever be employed ma the neighbourhood of the 
Y 
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ury bas been subjected to a good smooth rubbing. You 
may use liniments or not, as you please, but it is the rubbing 
which does the good. 

There are few fractures in the whole body which are 
followed so frequently, I suppose, by a certain amount of 
defective movement as Colles’s fracture, the result almost 
entirely of the matting of the parts. Sometimes it is said 
that the defects which follow in Colles’s fractures are 
entirely due to the alteration in the relations of the bones 
produced by the injury. In certain of the cases the bones 
are without doubt altered in their relations to one another but 
the cause of the want of movement does not, as a rule, lie 
with the altered bone relations. The cause of the want of 
proper movement is practically always adhesions and nothing 
more, and if these cases are treated intelligently by 
massage from the first there need be no fear of defective 
power of movement. The method I use in such cases is as 
follows :—The fracture having been set the forearm is 
placed upon one of the many kinds of splints which have 
been devised for this fracture—Carr’s splints being, I think, 
on the whole the best; but the kind of splint is immaterial 
so long as the anterior splint is placed well behind the bases 
of the fingers. Before the back-splint is applied gentle 
smooth rubbing should be used, the patient being imme- 
diately told to flex and extend the fingers as much as 
possible and as often as possible. The back-splint should 
from the first be removed daily for smooth rubbing. In two 
or three days a little gentle backward passive move- 
ment at the wrist should be made whilst the part 
lies exposed on the anterior splint after the smooth 
rubbing. In from four to six days after the injary 
the part should be gently lifted off the splint after the usual 
smooth rubbing and held by the manipulator with one hand 
firmly grasping the fracture area whilst the other hand flexes 
and extends the wrist a few times in succession. This is 
repeated daily, the amount of movement increasing gradually 
as time goes on. In a fortnight the patient may be allowed 
to make the movements freely of his own accord after he has 
been provided with a poroplastic or leather splint for the 
wrist which is easily removed and replaced. Ordinary 
complete massage is at the same time commenced daily. 
At the end of three weeks all splints may be dis- 
oe the arm being carried in a sling for another week 
only. 

Again, let me impress upon you the fact that the most 
important practical point to be borne in mind in connexion 
with passive movement in all cases of recent fracture is this : 
passive movement should always be preceded by smooth massage 
which soothes the irritable muscles so completely that move- 
ments of the most complete kind are readily carried out with- 
out exciting muscular cont?action of a harmful kind. If, on 
the other hand, passive movement is abruptly attempted 
without preparing the muscles by previous smooth rubbing 
violent muscular action generally occurs which is not only 
painful to the patient but tends to throw the fractured bones 
out of place. There is, I am sure, no axiom in surgery 
which is more sound than is this: In all cases in which 
passive movement is practised smooth muscle massage should 
precede the movement. 

Another set of fractures which can be treated by this 
method with a result which, speaking generally, surpasses 
that of any other plan are those occurring in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the shoulder-joint. The difficulties under 
ordinary circumstances of dealing with such fractures are too 
well known to require comment. I am now referring to frac- 
tures of the extreme upper end of the humerus and of the 
scapula close to, or involving, the shoulder-joint. It is a 
matter, I suppose, of common knowledge that such fractures 
are followed much more frequently than some people suppose 
by stiffness of the shoulder-joint. It is, in fact, not un- 
common to find upon examining a patient at a long interval 
after a fracture of this sort that the shoulder-joint is 
quite fixed, although the patient may be ignorant of the 
fact. Many patients who have sustained an injury of the 
kind I am now discussing complain continually of acute pain 
in attempting to raise the arm to a right angle from the 
body. In the case of the majority of patients who complain 
in this way an examination will show that the scapula in 
the movement mentioned moves with the humerus and that 
movement in the shoulder-joint is practically nil. In fact, a 
considerable proportion of people who have sustained this 
kind of injury, especially if the lesion has been treated by 
means of continuous splinting or fixed apparatus, never 
regain free movement in the joint. The method that I use, 


because it has given me the best results in all these fractures 
about the shoulder in the immediate vicinity of the joint, 
whether the lesion is of the humerus or of thë scapula, 
is to commence smooth rubbing in the ordinary way 
at once. From the beginning of the case 1 use passive 
movement very gently indeed. One hand is ‘placed 
on the shoulder, gripping the t as a whole. This 
fixes the shoulder girdle. To-and-fro movements of the 
arm are then gently made, especial care being taken to avoid 
rotation. If rotation is made movements between the frag- 
ments are liable to follow freely, aud so union may be 
delayed or prevented. You need have no fear of harm 
coming from antero-posterior movement. At the end of 
three or four days gentle abduction from the side of the 
trunk is commenced; at the end of a fortnight circum- 
duction may be gently carried out. Rotation should not be 
attempted for at least a fortnight, after which rotatory 
movement should be daily made. For these fractures near 
the joint I do not use splints, excepting a protective 
shoulder-cap of leather or poroplastic felt retained in position 
by straps so that it can readily be removed for the daily 
massage, nor do I use pads in the axilla. The arm is merely 
allowed to rest in a sling. By this method the treatment of 
cases of fracture close to the shoulder-joint may be com- 
pleted in a fortnight or at the most three weeks, and I bave 
never seen such good results attained in so short a time by 
any other plan. If in such cases the parts are confined in 
splints for long periods a stiff shoulder-joint follows, as I 
have already said, much more commonly than is generally 
supposed—a statement which can easily be verified by the 
examination of cases so treated at long periods (say nine 
months or one year) after the injuries. 

It would obviously be impossible within the limits of 
lectures like these to give the details of the treatment of 
each kind of fracture, but the examples I have described 
give a fair idea of the principles of the plan which can 
readily be applied by any intelligent person. It is a method 
of treatment which must be conducted with discretion. In 
compound fracture it is not always practicable in the early 
stages, but after the wound has healed it can be used as if 
the case were one of simple fracture, and in the earliest 
stages of many compound fractures there is no reason why 
passive movement of the joint most likely to be concerned 
should not be practised, although the fact that the manipula- 
tions cannot in these be preceded by the smooth massage 
places you at some disadvantage in such cases. In 
very young children, again, there may be difficulties in 
using the method in its entirety, but even in these 
cases it is quite curious how a frightened child with a 
fractured limb can be soothed by gentle massage of the 

rt. 
ae great advantages of the treatment are: (1) the ease 
with which the patient is made comfortable by arresting the 
muscular spasm and so relieving the pain; (2) the effecting 
of rapid absorption of effused blood, &c. ; (3) the prevention 
of the stiffness by obviating the formation of adhesions; 
(4) the prevention of muscle-wasting and the preservation 
throughout the case of the normal nutrition of the limb; 
and (5) the shortening of the time by at least half during 
which the patient is prevented from resuming the ordinary 
use of the limb. 

The only real objections to the plan are, I think: (1) the 
difficulty which must often arise in carrying it out, as 
unless a competent masseur or masseuse is available the 
time required must be frequently more than the ordinary 
practitioner can spare ; and (2) the fact that it is a treatment 
requiring so much intelligence and discretion in the mode 
of its application that it may be difficult at all times 
to find a person to whom it may be entrusted with 
safety when the practitioner is not prepared to manage 
the details himself. The objection which has been raised 
on the ground that movements of the fractured bones 
must result is of no value if the treatment is properly 
carried out, as the movement is then practically nil 
and certainly not enough to prevent union in any degree 
whatever. What the results of the treatment of recent 
fractures by massage in the hands of others has been I do 
not know, but so far as my experience is concerned the 
results are far superior to those obtainable in any other way. 
I am not acquainted, for example, with any other treatment 
by which the result depicted in Fig. 7 could be obtained in 
an extremely severe case of Potts fracture. With in- 
creasing experience of the method my belief in it bas 
ste idily beccme more sure. : 
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GENTLEMEN,—You will see so many cases of primary 
chancre in the out-patient room and elsewhere in this 
hospital that it is unnecessary for me to weary you with 
the ordinary facts about them. But I may remind you 
that they occur in very different forms, of which the 
following are the chief. There is a primary syphilitic 
chancre or infecting sore which is nothing more than a 
raised papule with hardly any induration. There is 
asecond and much more common form in which there is 
a disc of induration without ulceration. This disc of 
induration may vary in size from that of a lentil up to 
almost any size, even two or three inches across. It may, 
for instance, form a complete ring round the penis. The 
hardness has given rise to the name ‘' sclerosis” which has 
lately been applied, especially by German and American 
writers, to all primary syphilitic sores, and I am sure it is a 
great mistake so to apply it. I cannot impress upon you too 
strongly that the induration of infecting sores may be only 
slight and not infrequently absent; and there is no doubt 
whatever that occasionally a man gets syphilis from what 
has appeared from first to last to be a soft sore.” The 
third common form consists in an actual ulcer having gene- 
rally an indurated base. These ulcerating chancres are 
especially apt to occur on the under and inner surface of the 
prepuce, and at what is called the retro-preputial fold or 
furrow; in other words, concealed positions where septic 
organisms are apt to get at them. They are frequently accom- 
panied by such complications as foul discharge, sloughing, 
and even sometimes hemorrhage. Occasionally, in certain 
positions, primary chancres take the form of rings, for instance 
at the meatus of the urethra. Again. at the preputial orifice 
there is often an annular induration. You know that a primary 
1 sore may commence with, or be preceded by, a 

sore or chancroid, which generally, at the end of three 
weeks, takes on induration, that induration being accom- 
by enlargement of the inguinal glands. From two to 

our weeks after. contagion—it is always advisable to date 
events from the date of contagion where you can ascertain 
it from two to four weeks after contagion the characteristic 
features of infecting sore should be present; in other 
words, at the end of three weeks from contagion you 
can usually decide whether a sore is going to be infective 
or not. The incubation stage, however, is sometimes 


strangely delayed. It may be up to six or eight weeks, 


„as a rule, at the end of three weeks not only have 
the typical signs of an infecting chancre become manifest 
bat the buho is also well marked. That bubo, if care- 
fully looked’ for, is found in something like 99 per 
cent. of the cases; it is hardly ever absent and is 
the most characteristic and constant of all the symptoms of 
syphilitic infection. Let me remind you of its chief 
features. The glands are indolent and painless, not adherent 
to the skin or matted to the deep tissues, and they are 
usually either almond-like in shape or bulletty. The term 
“shotty is often applied to them, but this does not convey 
80 correct an idea as ‘‘bulletty”; and even when one grants 
that many of these glands are elongated like almonds they 
may be said to resemble the shape of the modern bullets. 
Remember, also, that the typical glands may be met with in 
one groin only or in both groins. If present on one side 
only it may be the opposite side to that on which the chancre 
is situated. Of this I have seen many instances, due to the 
ctossing of the lymphatics. 


Now, the character of the bubo is, as we said, one of the 
most remarkably constant features of syphilis. In an 
analysis of over 125.cases of infecting chancres which I 
shall refer to in only one did the bubo suppurate. In one 
other case it was inflamed and threatened to suppurate. But 
in the vast majority of cases the infecting sore is indolent 
throughout and does not eitber inflame or suppurate. 

Another point which I shall have to refer to in detail is 
that in about 50 per cent. of cases of primary infecting sore 
there is, in addition to indolent enlargement of the glands, 
a cord-like thickening of the lymphatic vessels leading up 
towards the groin. Under the influence of mercury the 
induration of the sore, and to a less extent and at a slower 
pace that of the glands also, melts away. But if untreated 
the induration of a primary sore may last many months. 
There is a tendency for a chancre to re-indurate, that is to 
say, for recurrent induration to take place during the 
secondary stage at the site of the sore; and even in the 
tertiary stage, many years afterwards, there may be a recur- 
rence of induration which is doubtless of the nature of 
gummatous infiltration at the site of the original chancre. 

After these preliminaries we come to the question of the 
site of the primary chancre in men. I have carefully 
analysed the notes of 125 cases of infecting chancre under 
my care. Inno less than 60 per cent. of these the primary 
sore—I am speaking of genital chancres—was either at the 
orifice of the prepuce, on its internal surface, or at what is 
called the retro-preputial fold or furrow; the relative pro- 
portion being about 35 per cent. at the furrow and 25 per 
cent. on the inner surface of the prepuce. Primary chancres 
in this part, either at the furrow or on the inner surface of 
the prepuce, are usually well indurated, sometimes ex- 
cessively so, and being, in the majority of cases, concealed 
sores, and liable to septic contamination, a foul ulcer in the 
position is not infrequent with an offensive discharge and 
perhaps hemorrhage. In 50 per cent. of the cases of chancre 
in this position there are indurated lymphatic cords running 
up towards the groin from them. But I want to impress 
upon you the immense frequency with which primary 
infecting sores occur in this region. 

You know it is generally believed that syphilis is com- 
paratively rare in the Jews. We do not know that they are, 
as a race, more moral than Christians, but the fact is 
undoubtedly true that Jews do not contract primary chancres 
in nearly so high a proportion as Christians. And you can 
understand the reason, for with the prepuce done away with 
and the skin, glans, and furrow harder than in normal cases, 
the risk of syphilitic infection is very much diminished. My 
experience, both at the Lock Hospital and at the London 
Hospital, where one sees a great number of Jews in the 
out-patient department, is that while they very often con- 
tract gonorrhoea, syphilis is a comparatively rare event 
with them. 

Sometimes one sees a disc of induration running half-way 
or completely round the furrow. As in the case of chancres 
at the meatus and at the preputial orifice in phimosis the 
reason for this is fairly obvious. The fine lymphatics anasto- 
mose at these three positions, forming a circular network 
round which the virus is conveyed and produces annular 
induration. | l 

Turning to the question of chancres on the outer surface 
of tbe penis—that is to say, from the pubes to the edge of 
the prepuce—we find 27 per cent. of the primary sores in 
that situation. They are often well indurated, but it is 
quite exceptional to find them 5 foul ulcers with a 
septic discharge. Sometimes you meet here with the purely 
papular form. Lymphatic cords leading from chancres in 
this position appear, from my statistics, to be relatively 
infrequent ; in only one of every four cases were they found. 
An interesting fact occurs in connexion with chancres on 
the outer surface of the penis, that is, you may find another 
chancre on an exactly corresponding position on the scrotum, 
and one cannot doubt that the inoculation has occurred 
from the first sore on to the scrotum, that the initial place 
has been the penis and then before the tissues have become 
protected against the virus of chancres inoculation has 
occurred on the scrotum. 

We have now done with the frequent positions for primary 
infecting sores on the genitals and will proceed to the less 
frequent situations. Chancres of the glans penis are interest- 
ing because there you meet with what is called the parch- 
ment chancre.” Induration cannot be very extensive on the 
glans owing to the anatomical structure of the skin there. 
Chancres in this position were present in only 8 per cent. of 
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developed. Let me give you a few instances of this. 


my cases. Primary infecting sores on the frenum, con 
necting the border of the glans and the rest of the penis, 
are very uncommon ; I only make them out as 1 per cent. 


That is interesting because soft sores are frequent there. 


Over and over again, in cases of suppurating buboes in the 


' groin you may have to search for the soft sore which has 


produced the infection, and very probably you will find it 
just at the side of the frenam, but in my experience 
syphilitic sores there are uncommon. Tears of the 
frenum are not uncommon and are apt to become 
the subject of unhealthy ulceration apart from syphilitic 
infection. 

Then as regards the urethra. I am quite sceptical as 
to the occurrence of chancres further back than one 
inch from the meatus, and although constantly on 
the look-out for such cases I have never found an 
undoubted one. I have notes of some five or six cases 
only in which the chancre involved besides the meatus the 
immediately adjoining part of the urethra and the fossa 
navicularis. I will mention one in particular as bein 
the most typical I have known. A man had gonorrhoea and 
eight months later he was exposed to further contagion and 
free purulent discharge followed. When be came to the 
hospital this urethral discharge was accompanied by a 
double inguinal bubo. The meatus was quite free and, of 
course, the presence of this double inguinal bubo, which is 
extremely rare in gonorrhoea alone, made one carefully 
examine the urethra. One could feel that the distal third 
of an inch of the urethra was involved, and on separating the 
lips of the meatus there was a crescentic uloer, a true 
primary chancre, in the fossa navicularis. Such cases are 
uncommon and there is no proof that the syphilitic virus can 
get far back into the urethra during sexual intercourse. To 
recapitulate the result of the analysis of 125 cases of genital 
chancres in men, the majority occur in the inner surface 
of the prepuce and at the furrow—viz., 60 percent. Ina 
smaller number—viz., 27 per cent.—the chancre occurs on 
the outer surface of the penis; only 8 per cent. occur on the 
glans and 4 per cent. at the meatus and adjoining part 
of the urethra. 

Of course, a p syphilitic sore may be accompanied 
by one or more soft chancres, but apart from this comes the 
question, Are the primary infecting sores often multiple? 
You know that in books it is stated that one of the 
chief points in the diagnosis between a soft sore and 
a syphilitic sore is that the syphilitic sore is single and 
the soft sore is multip'e. Do not attach too much im- 
portance to that statement. Now, of the 125 cases which 
I have analysed the actual infecting indurated sores were 
multiple in 20 per cent., or possibly rather over that 
figure. So that in one out of every five cases of primary 
infecting sores of the genitals you must expect two or three 
or perhaps even more indurated chancres. Of course, in 
cases where inoculation of the syphilitic virus has been per- 
formed at the same time at several points all those points 
develop indurated chancres. A syphilitic infant with mucous 
patches in its mouth may infect the breast of the nurse in many 
points, and Fournier quotes a case where there were 30 primary 
chancres on the breast from this cause. With that premise 
that they are not infrequently multiple, due to inoculation 
at the same time at different spots, we will note that they 
may be multiple from inoculation after the first chancre has 
A 
woman came up to the hospital with a primary sore of the 
lower lip. We could not ascertain how it was obtained ; in 
all probability it was through kissing. Six weeks later a 
second sore developed on the upper lip, exactly opposite the 
first one, and then it took on the characters of a primary 
sore. They were both indurated sores, with a smooth, 
glossy surface and scanty secretion. That is as clear a case 
of auto-inoculation as you could have. Then I have notes 
of several cases in which primary chancres have occurred 
on the penis and on the corresponding position of the 
scrotum where the two would come into contact. In another 
case there was a large primary chancre at the end of the 
penis, which the patient poulticed, and after two months a 
second chancre developed at the root of the penis, on the 
dorsum. At the end of seven months, when he first came 
for treatment, both chancres were typical, and he also pre- 
sented a double bubo and a papulo-erythematous rash. A 
man who attended at the Lock Hospital had a very large 
primary chancre on his penis, the furrow being chiefly 
involved. He had to dress this sore himself, drawing the 
foreskir back several times a day. He was engaged in 


metal work and no doubt chips of copper frequently pro- 
duced abrasions on his fingers. At the end of two months, 
during which time he was under constant observation and 
internal treatment with mercury, he appeared one day with a 
bandage round the right index finger. On inquiry he said 
he had injured the finger at his work and that the sore would 
not heal. It was found to be a typical primary sore. But 
this sore did not develop until six or seven weeks after the 
first sore on his penis, and he was under mercury at the 
time. 
sore, and he had a bubo in his armpit. Such a case is very 
striking and proves that whilst primary syphilitic sores are 
not, as a rule, auto-inoculable they undoubtedly may be so 
even many weeks after the first infection. 

This leads one to the subject of extra-genital chancres— 
primary syphilitic sores on other parts of the body than the 
genitals. ey are probably of much more frequency than 
is generally sup . You ought, therefore, to be raie ard 
familiar with the points about them, and you should be 
always on your guard lest you overlook a primary infecting 
sore on a part remote from the genitals. First as regards 
their occurrence on the bands. I saw not very long ago a 
medica] man who had a primary chancre on each hand, 
acquired in reducing a para-phimosis (the patient must have 
had a syphilitic chancre af the time). There was no doubt 
infection of both hands at the same time, which is 
unusual. I have seen at least 20 chancres on the fingers 
of medical men or nurses who have been attending 
midwifery cases, the patient having syphilis. With regard 
to these digital chancres, there are some very good drawings 
in our museum showing the different forms which they 
assume. There is an excellent article by Mr. W. H. A. 
Jacobson lately published in the Guy’s Hospital rte.” 
These sores may occur on any parts of the fingers, 
but for an obvious reason they are most common towards 
the end. They usually have the form of circular granu- 
lating patches, with an edge of discoloured or pigmented 
skin, and they are usually somewhat raised. The indura- 
tion may be only slight and they are, as a rule, painless, 
unless they happen to occur just round the nails (the peri- 
onychial whitlow). Another position is well illustrated in 
the drawing I now pass round. It happens to be a much 
larger granulating surface on the part where the skin 
is thin and delicate, on the dorsum of the first phalanx, 
going down into the cleft. Of that I have seen several 
instances. Occasionally one sees the lesions on the knuckles 
or higher up on the hand. I have seen knuckle chancres on 
the hands of both medical men and nurses. Let me impress 
upon you this fact, that although often suspicious in appear- 
ance there is nothing absolutely characteristic about these 
sores to show that they are primary chancres. There ie, 
however, always marked glandular enlargement in the azilla 
and perhaps at the bend of the elbow as well, and this 
axillary bubo is as constant as that of the groin with 
primary sores of the genitals, and often even larger. Then 
these primary infecting sores may only arouse your 8 cion 
because they will not heal like ordinary traumatic ulcera 
tions. Long duration and failure to heal alone should elicit 
the suspicion of the medical man who is attending the case. 
I could relate to you case after case where primary chancres 
of the hands have been for weeks mistaken, even after the 
roseola or papular eruption has developed, with danger not 
only to the patient (the risk of the attack of syphilis being 
extra severe because treatment was not begun early), but 
also because of the chance of infection to other people. 

Next as regards the lips. I saw some years ago an interest- 
ing case in which syphilis was acquired in a curious way. 
A young married lady was returning from India with her 
husband and when coming through the Suez Oanal she was 
foolish enough to smoke cigarettes which had been made by 
Arabs and brought on board, and she develo a chancre 
on her lip from this cause. I saw her husband and he had 
no trace of syphilis about him. As you know, infection 
from pipes and cigarettes, Donga infrequent, has been 
proved by many instances. Lately a female, 60 years of 
age, came up to my clinic with a typical indurated chancre 
of the lip, acqu from nursing a grandchild, whom I also 
saw, with secondary syphilitic sores about its mouth. I have 
mentioned to you the case of a young woman who had ap 
jodurated chancre of the under lip and another on the upper 
lip from auto-inoculation. I have also mentioned the case 
of a man who denied—and with every appearance of truth— 
any risk of genital contagion for two years, but who pre- 
sented a chancre on the mucous membrane of the cheek 


It ran the usual course, became a large indurated - 


. have met with two particularly interesting cases. 
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accompanied by a large sub-maxillary bubo as well as a 
pe ematous rash. I will not trouble you with 
chancres occurring far back in the mouth, as, for instance, 
a tonsil, since my experience of these has been very 
In ophthalmic work one occasionally comes across cases 
of chancres on the eyelids. I have seen examples of 
chancre of the eyelids in students or medical men who, 
whilst seeing a great number of cases of primary syphilis, 
are apt to be careless and to rub the eyelids and thus intro- 
duce infection.. There is in our museum a good coloured 
photograph from a case of mine showing primary chancre in 
the middle of the forehead in a boy with secondary eruption. 
This is certainly a very unusual site and we could obtain no 
evidence as to the method of contagion. I have, of course, 
seen a good many cases of primary chancre of the tongue, 
and whilst most of them were characteristic enough 
circular or oval raised sores, with slight ulceration and 
well-marked induration—the following notes relate to a 
case which was a revelation to me because the chancre 
had only the appearance throughout of an insig- 
nificant white patch. The facts were these. A gentle- 
man came under the care of another surgeon on account 
of such a patch on his tongue. He was told that it was 
syphilitic and was given mercury. He was not satisfied 
with this opinion and a few days later he came to me. 
All that he presented was a small white patch, not raised, 
on the outer side of the tongue, far back. It looked just as 
though the tongue had been touched with nitrate of silver. 
As the diagnosis was so doubtful we thought the patient had 
better wait, y as he was a heavy smoker, and he was 
advised to give up mercury. He was seen independently by 
anotber surgeon, who gave him the same opinion, and neither 
of us suspected that the patch was a primary sore. Within 
about two months the patient developed a copious rash, un- 
doubtedly of syphilitic nature, and then on the same side as 
that on which the patch appeared there was a large babo of 
the submaxillary region which had appeared since his last 
visit. This case illustrates how deceptive a primary sore 
may be, and how difficult it isto be sure of infection in 
cases. 

A case 2 pinay chancre of the chin was interesting. 
A woman two primary sores, one on each side of the 
middle of the chin. These were acquired in a manner 
which it is better not to discuss, but I mention the 
case because of its interest in other ways. The bubo was 
large and painful and slow to subside. The patient was at 
fret treated by a surgeon with pills of green iodide. There 
is no doubt that the use of green iodide is largely responsible 
for the feeling sometimes met with amongst medical men 
and others against mercury given by the mouth. I never 
order green iodide because of all the preparations of mercury 
it is the most unstable and the most apt to cause diarrhœa 
and stomatitis, and therefore its administration has to be 
suspended. The production of stomatitis and diarrhea is 
apt to prejudice the person against taking mercury by the 
mouth, and quite naturally. In this case the treatment had 
to be suspended, the chancres were very conspicuous, and the 
patient was much concerned about her appearance. She 
took three grains of mercury a day regularly for a year 
without the slightest ill effect, and beyond a slight annular 
syphilide she had no reminders of the disease. 

Regarding extra-genital chancres on the lower limbs I 
One was a 
primary sore on the heel in a boy who was an out-patient of 
the London Hospital. The lesion was right over the tendo 

illis—a most unlikely place, you would think, for infec- 
tion. There was a well-marked bubo in the groin and he 
had a copious roseola. The history was as follows. He had 
had a scratch on the heel and had come up to the hospital 
tohave this slight wound dressed. Whether the infection 
was conveyed in the receiving-room—which is possible seeing 
the number of syphilitic patients who come there—or 
whether it was done at home by using dirty dressings we 
cannot say. But certainly that scratch had become inocu- 
lated in some way with the syphilitic virus. Curiously, about 
that time I saw a chancre on the top of a patient’s head, so 
that touches the two extremes of distribution in the body. I 
have notes of an interesting case of chancre of the thigh, 
& very uncommon position for such a lesion. The 
patient was a man, aged 22 years, who noticed after 
venereal contagion in June a sore on the front of his 
thigh half-way down towards the knee, like a blind 
boil.” It was painful, it ulcerated, and it then slowly 


scabbed. He came up to be seen in August—that is to say, 
three months after the contagion. He still had some soft 
sores on his penis and half-way down the thigh there was a 
raised purple disc, indurated and having a dry scab. 

sore was two inches across. The glands were enlarged to a 
slight extent and there was a Sopon secondary eruption on 
the thighs, the arms, and the abdomen. 

I bave now briefly mentioned particulars of a good number 
of cases of extra-genital chancres under my own observation. 
Dr. Bulkley, in a most laborious and excellent work called 
„Syphilis of the Innocent,” gives notes of 100 cases of 
extra-genital chancres which were under his own care. I do 
not know why he calls the work Syphilis of the Innocent 
because many of the patients described, so far from being 
innocent, were exceedingly depraved. That one surgeon 
should have observed over 100 cases of extra-genital chancre 
will prove to you how important is the subject. 

It is in g to recall the fact that in the early 
epidemics of syphilis, when the disease was brought over 
from America to Europe after the voyages of Columbus, this 
method of infection seems to have been very common. 
Before people knew the dangers of it it was spread wide- 
cast by drinking-vessels—which were not so plentiful as 
they are now—by spoons, and by other eating implements, 
and in all sorts of ways, apart from venereal contagion. At 
the present time probably the best places to see extra-genita) 
chancres are the Paris hospitals. : 

A few words in conclusion on the subject of the indurated 
lymphatic cords which are often, as we have seen, present 
with primary infecting sores. If carefully looked for yon 
will find indurated lymphatic cords in from 40 per cent. to 
50 per cent. of the cases of primary syphilis. This will show 
you the importance of the matter, although it is not men- 
tioned in any published description. They are most frequent 
in conjunction with chancres of the furrow or the inner 
aspect of the prepuce. One grants that they are less constant 
than the bubo, but sometimes they are better marked and of 
greater value in diagnosis. They seem to be in no way 
proportional to the number or size of the chancres or to 
the degree of the surrounding inflammation. Asa rule, there 
is one indurated lymphatic cord running from the chancre, 
which usually tapers off towards the glans and can be often 
traced directly into the inguinal glands, but you may 
frequently find two, and in one case there were four, under 
the skin of the penis. They may be as thick as the stem of 
a clay pipe ; they are often knotty, and occasionally they give 
rise to little lymphatic ‘‘ abscesses,” so-called, towards the 
root; a small collection of leucocytes and lymph forms and 
breaks, and the skin soon heals again. They may last into 
the secondary stage, but they usually disappear before the 
glands have subsided. Still, 1 have found them two or three 
months after infection. In one case there was a disc of 
induration, apparently lymphatic, right round the penis. 
The primary sore was at the trænum. 

The question naturally arises, Are these indurated 
lymphatic cords ever found without primary syphilis? We 
bave noted that they may be of great help in the diagnosis 
and tbat they are present in probably from 40 to 50 per cent. 
of the cases. I wish one could say that they are never 
observed without infecting sores, but though the exceptions 
are few they seem to be undoubted. Here is an example. A 
man prim and secondary syphilis, and it was treated 
in this hospital in 1894 under one of my colleagues for four 
months. In 1895 the patient came to me at the Lock Hospital 
with gonorrhea and phimosis, and he had a hard knotty 
cord going up to a swollen left inguinal gland. The 
cord persisted for a week or two. f , 

I have notes of one or two other cases in which witb 
inflammatory œdema of the prepuce and gonorrhea 
indurated lymphatic cords were present, but these exceptions 
are so few that one is justified in attaching much importance 
with regard to the diagnosis of primary syphilis on the 
detection of these lymphatic cords. 


— —— d ̃—ũ.. - — 


SOCIETY POR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN.—The annual meeting of the Bath branch of 
this society was held on May 19th under the presidency of 
the Mayor. The report for 1899 stated that 106 cases had 
been investigated, 11 prosecutions had been undertaken (all 
of which resulted in convictions), and 84 warnings bad been 
iesued, the total number of children looked after being 217. 
The financial statement showed a favourable balance of £42. 
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PREVENTIVE INOCULATION AGAINST 
E TYPHOID FEVER. 
By ALEXANDER G. R. FOULERTON, F. R. C. S. Exc., 
D.P.H. CAMB., 


LECTURER ON PUBLIC HEALTH AND BACTERIOLOGIST TO THE 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, 


THE subject which I have chosen to discuss this evening, 

Preventive Inoculation against Typhoid Fever, is one which, 
I venture to hope, will have some sort of special interest 
for you who are for the most part engaged in the practice 
of that branch of medicine which deals more particularly 
with the prevention of disease. An additional reason 
which has influenced me in selecting this subject is the 
fact that it has at the present time a further interest for 
all of us, because of the extensive use which is now being 
made of the method in the hope of protecting in some 
degree our troops now serving in South Africa against a 
disease which is severely prevalent there and which is 
especially to be dreaded under the insanitary conditions 
which necessarily attend on the movements of the large 
army corps of modern warfare. 

In the first place I will ask your patience whilst I refer in 
detail to the experimental work upon which this practice of 
preventive inoculation against typhoid fever is founded. If 
a suitable dose of a culture of bacillus typhosus of average 
virulence, such, for instance, as one obtained fresh from the 
spleen of a patient dead from typhoid fever, is injected into 
the peritoneal sac of a rabbit or a guinea-pig death will 
follow as a rule in from 24 to 96 hours, according to the 
exact’ amount of the dose injected and the individual sus- 
ceptibility of the animal experimented upon. And, as a 
matter of fact, the individual susceptibility of different 
animals of these species to the action of this bacillus when 
cultures fresh from human sources are used varies consider- 
ably and is frequently a source of some difficulty in 
laboratory work. In the case of a guinea-pig weighing 
about 250 grammes a dose of one cubic centimetre of a 
48 hours’ old culture will generally cause death in about 48 
hours. But by a simple passage of the bacillus through a 
series of animals the specific virulence of the culture may be 
considerably increased, and its action rendered more certain 
of result. This increase of virulence is obtained thus. A 
fatal dose of broth culture is injected into the peritoneal sac 
of a guinea-pig, a second guinea-pig is then similarly inocu- 
lated with the peritoneal effusion from the first, a third is 
inoculated from the second, and so on through a series of 
animals. With each successive inoculation it will be found 
that the virulence of the bacillus increases, so that gradually 
decreasing doses of peritoneal effusion are sufficient to cause 
death, and after the bacillus has passed through about 20 
animals it will be found that the virulence is now so 
increased that 0:2 cubic centimetre of a 24 hours’ culture 
-in broth will almost. certainly kill a guinea-pig within 
24 hours. The animal dies with a general blood infection 
by bacillus typhosus, and the anatomical changes found after 
death may include engorgement of the spleen, the liver, and 
the kidneys, congestion and swelling of Peyer's patches, 
enlargement of the mesenteric glands, and serous effusion 
into the pleural and peritoneal sacs. A culture of virulent 
bacillus which will produce such effects as these is then used 
for the purpose of testing the degree of protection afforded 
to animals immunised by the method next to be described. 
„The immunisation is carried out by injecting into the 
animal selected several doses of a broth culture of the 
bacillus which has been sterilised by heat. Such a sterilised 
culture contains, in addition to the dead bacilli, various more 
or less toxic substances which the bacteria have formed in the 
broth during the course of their growth. And the degree of 
actual toxicity of such a sterilised broth will vary with the 
method of its preparation. Thus a highly toxic broth may 
be obtained by some such method as that of Sanarelli, which 
consists in incubating a highly virulent culture of the 
bacillus at 37 C. for one month, at the end of which time 
the broth is sterilised at 80°O. and the flask containing it is 
allowed to stand for some months at room temperature. The 
flask, after its neck has been hermetically sealed, is then 
re 


1 A paper read before the Home Counties Branch of the Incor 
Society of Medical Ooers of Health, April 26th, 1990. RTS 


heated for several days at 60°O., the sediment in the flask 
is allowed to settle, and the clear fluid is decanted. This 
clear fluid contains the soluble constituents of the bacilli 
together with the toxic substances formed during the develop- 
ment of the culture. A subcutaneous injection of about 
six cubic centimetres of this broth will kill a guinea-pig 
weighing 400 grammes in less than 20 hours. The symptoms 
following inoculation are those of rapid collapee accom- 


panied by a fall in temperature, diarrhoea, and various 


nervous symptoms. After death there may be found a 
turbid effusion into the peritoneal sac, engorgement and 
softening of the spleen, petechial hemorrhages into the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, and hemorrhage into 
the cavity of the intestines. A somewhat less toxic broth 
than this is used for immunising purposes. A virulent broth 
culture is incubated for a fortnight at 37°O. and then 
sterilised at 100°C. For an av e-sized guinea-pig four 
doses of five cubic centimetres each of this sterile broth are 
injected subcutaneously, an interval of two or three days 
being allowed to intervene between each dose in order to 
allow the reaction which follows one injection to pass off 
before the next is given. This having been done it will be 
found that the animal has acquired an active immunity 
against typhoid infection and will survive the injection into 
its peritoneal sac of at least 10 times that dose of actively 
virulent living culture which would inevitably prove fatal to 
an unprotected animal. 

This condition of active immunity is characterised by 
certain changes in the animal’s blood serum which will 
be found to have acquired three important new properties, 
which may be termed respectively agglutinative, protective, 
and curative. The agglutinative property is shown by the 
‘‘clumping or agglutination of the bacteria in a culture of 
the specific bacillus to which the diluted serum has been 
added, and with the serum of a well-immunised animal this 
agglutinative reaction will be actively manifested with a 
dilution of at least 1 in 1000. By virtue of its protective 
property the serum of the immunised animal when injected 
into another susceptible animal will confer on it a tem- 
porary or passive immunity against typhoid infection. 
Thus, if a dose of about two cubic centimetres of the serum be 
injected into another guinea-pig the latter will for a certain 
length of time afterwards be immune against an ordinarily 
fatal dose of virulent living culture. In a similar way the 
curative property of the serum of the immunised animal may 
be demonstrated by the following experiments. If an ordi- 
narily fatal dose of living culture be mixed with about 
0:5 cubic centimetre of the serum and then injected into a 
guinea-pig no result will follow. Or if the guinea-pig 
receives a full fatal dose of the living culture and then 
within about three hours a dose of the serum a similar 
curative effect will usually be manifested and the animal 
will usually survive the inoculation. 

If we compare the serum of a patient who has passed 
through an attack of typhoid fever with the serum of the 
artificially immunised animal it will be found that the same 
agglutinative, protective, and curative properties are present ; 
but in a lower degree as a rule in the human serum. Thus 
after an ordinarily severe attack of typhoid fever the 
agglutinative reaction is not as a general rule obtained with 
a dilution of more than 1 in 300, and very often fails 


before this dilution is reached ; whereas with the serum of 


the immunised animal it is usually active with a dilution of 
1 in 1000 and often after the dilution bas been carried 
much beyond that point. 

As regards the protective and curative properties 
Chantemesse and Widal have shown that the quantity of 
serum from a patient convalescent after typhoid fever which 
is necessary to confer a passive immunity against typhoid 
infection on a guinea-pig varies from two cubic centimetres to 
10 cubic centimetres, as against a maximum of two cubic 
centimetres from an artificially immunised animal which will 
effect the same purpose. On these facts we are justifi 
in assuming that a patient who has passed through an 
attack of typhoid fever bas acquired an active immunity 
against typhoid infection. The direct proof of this is of 
course impossible, but for the reasons which I have giver, 
and for other reasons which there is no time to discuss now, 
we cannot but assume that such is the case. 

We have seen, then, that the blood serum of a patient 
who has passed through an attack of typhoid fever, and 
who has so far as we can judge acquired an active 
immunity against typhoid infection, possesses certain 
essential properties in common with the blood serum of a 
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guinea-pig which has received an injection of the dead 
bacili, and which we know with absolute certainty has 
acquired this active immunity. In view of tMese facts the 
next question we have to consider is whether it is possible 
by employing the same method which is so successful in 
the case of the guinea-pig or rabbit to confer on man also 
an active immunity against typhoid infection. At the outset 
ore must notice that a preliminary objection which would 
have been raised two or three years ago is now no longer 
valid. This objection would have taken the form that since 
typhoid fever as it occurs in man cannot be artificially 
produced in animals, therefore experiments on the latter do 
not apply. And so long as typhoid fever was looked 
upon as a disease essentially characterised by certain 
changes in the mucous membrane of the intestine 
this objection was without doubt a difficult one to 
answer, in spite of the fact that in one or two isolated 
instances a typhoid infection with actual ulceration of 
Peyer’s patches had apparently been produced in the guinea- 
pig. But typhoid fever belongs to the class of infective 
diseases in which it has been possible with the advance of 
bacteriological knowledge to substitute for the older clas- 
sification founded on anatomical changes a more accurate 
and comprehensive one founded on causation ; and we now 
understand that the intestinal lesions, with all their immense 
clinical importance, are not an essential feature of typhoid 
infection in man, but are, so to speak, accidental lesions due 
probably to the fact that in man the bacillus usually infects 
by the intestinal tract; and, further, we know that not only 
is there in perhaps the majority of cases of typhoid fever a 
blood infection by the bacillus in addition to the enteric 
lesions, but also that typhoid fever may occur in man without 
any enteric lesions at all; and I think that the objections 
against argument from the guinea-pig to man would no 
longer be raised in this particular case. 

The practical application of preventive inoculation against 
typhoid fever is, as you are all aware, entirely due to the 
work of Professor Wright of the Royal Army Medical School 
at Netley. And, whilst the utility of the method is still 
under trial, one cannot but pay tribute to the im and 
scientific way in which Professor Wright has dealt with the 
matter and to the care and minute attention to detail which 
have been observed in the preparation of the prophylactic 
fuid. In the procedure now recommended by Professor 
Wright a broth culture is used which after from 14 to 21 
days’ incubation at 37°C. has been sterilised by heat at 60°C.; 
lysol in the proportion of 0:5 per cent. is then added in 
order to prevent any accidental bacterial contamination after 
the broth has been sterilised. The amount used for human 
inoculation is two-fifths of the amount which would be fatal 
to a guinea-pig weighing 250 grammes. If a second inocula- 
tion is thought advisable a dose of about twice the amount 
of the first may be given after an interval of a week or so. 
The actual toxicity of different cultures varies, and some- 
times considerably, but uniformity of dose is ensured as far 
as possible by the method of standardisation recently 
described by Wright and Leishman.? My own experience of 
the method is founded entirely on inoculations with 
sterilised cultures prepared as above with which Professor 
Wright kindly supplied me. The inoculations are made 
with an ordinary hypodermic syringe into the loose sub- 
cutaneous tissue either of the flank or of the back of the 
arm over the triceps muscle, the latter position being the 
more convenient if for any reason the person inoculated is 
unable to keep quite at rest during the next 48 hours or so. 
In my own cases I have always inoculated late in the after- 
noon and the patient has been kept at rest for the whole of 
the next day. The symptoms following the inoculation have 
been as follows. Towards the evening more or less severe 
constitutional symptoms may set in; thus there have been 
severe frontal headache, slight shivering, and in one case 
actual rigors and nausea, accompanied sometimes by vomiting. 
A tendency to syncope is sometimes present; it occurs within 
between four and six hours after the inoculation and very soon 
passes off, but is quite sufficient to render it necessary that 
the recumbent position should in every case be insisted on 
forsome hours. All these constitutional symptoms, except 
perhaps a little headache, have invariably disappeared by the 
next morning—that is to say, within about 18 hours of the 
inoculation. The patient feels fairly well except for the 


2 Remarks on the Results which have been Obtained by the Anti- 
typhoid Inoculations and on the Methods which have been Employed 
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local reaction which now begins to make itself felt at the 
site of inoculation. The local reaction results in a firm and 

cedema of the subcutaneous tissue with redness of 
the skin over it extending for about two inches round the 
puncture made by the syringe ; there may also be redness of 
the skin extending for some little distance along the line of 
the lymphatics. Shooting pains may be present which 
radiate from the puncture in the flank principally upwards 
towards the pectoral on. The inguinal glands are 
enlarged and tender. By the following morning all the 
signs of local inflammation will have disappeared in nearly 
every case, and the completeness of the disappearance of 
what is sometimes a very intense local reaction in the 
short space of time is very striking. The only remaining 
effects of the inoculation felt by the patient are a general 
feeling of tiredness and a sensation of bruising and stiffness 
about the site of inoculation, although no trace of redness 
or cedema is now perceptible nor is there any tenderness on 
pressure. The temperature reaction is shown in these eight 
charts which, with the exception, perhaps, of the first, to 
which I will refer again, may be taken as fairly representa- 
tive ones. Three different samples of the prophylactic fluid 
were used in these cases. The patients in Cases 1, 2, 3, and 
4 were inoculated with one sample, those in Cases 5, 6, and 
7 from another, and the patient in Case 8 from a third. For 
the purpose of comparison I have added the temperature 
charts of two rabbits which had received rather large 
eee doses of a sterilised broth culture prepared by 
myself. 

ln most cases the immediate effect of the operation on the 
temperature seems to be a slight fall below the normal; the 
temperature soon begins to rise and attains its maximum 
within about 12 hours; it then falls rapidly and again 
sometimes to below the normal. The local reaction, as 
already said, may be severe, but since the inflammation 
caused by the prophylactic fluid is a purely aseptic one there 
need never be the slightest apprehension of suppuration, 
provided that the syringe has been properly sterilised and 
that the person inoculated is in ordinarily good health. If 
the inoculation has been successful it will be found that the 
blood serum has after a certain interval acquired the specific 
agglutinative property in a marked degree. A second 
inoculation may be thought necessary in some cases, a point 
to which I will refer again. 

At present we know but little as to the details of the 
process which results in an immunity against an infective 
disease such as typhoid fever, and which may be set in 
action by this method of inoculation with a dead culture of 
the specific bacillus. Keeping the anti-typhoid inoculations 
more particularly in view we have the following data to work 
upon: (1) that the agglutinative power of the blood serum, 
the intensity of which we may take as being in some way 
a measure of the degree of immunity, does not appear until 
a certain interval of time has elapsed after the inoculation 
and then gradually increases up to a certain point; and 
(2) that the same agglutinative power may persist in the 
serum for a period of at least two years. The consideration 
of these facts will lead us to the conclusion that the pro- 
tective substance or substances are not contained in the 
original dose of dead cultures, but are produced in the 
tissues of the individual after inoculation. Also in favour 
of this view is the fact that (as we have seen) a small dose 
of serum from an immunised’ animal will confer an 
immediate passive immunity upon another animal, 
a fact upon which the whole system of serum thera- 
peutics has been based, while, on the contrary, it 
is found that the active immunity induced by ino- 
culation with a dead culture, although much more 
effectual and lasting, does not become manifest until a 
definite interval of time has elapsed. These facts are also 
in accordance with what is observed in the course of a case 
of typhoid fever in man. In an ordinary case a definite 
interval of time elapses after infection before the aggluti- 
native power of the blood can be demonstrated and this 
agglutinative power, as a rule, then increases in intensity up 
to the time when the disease is brought to an end by a 
process of natural immunisation. We have, then, definite 
grounds for assuming that there is something contained in 
the original dose of sterilised broth culture which on inocula- 
tion causes such a reaction that the tissues of the indi- 
vidual produce a substance or substances which exert a protec- 
tive influence against the living bacilli. The sterilised broth 
culture contains both dead bacilli and various substances 
which we may term generally toxins, but as to the exact 
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nature of which we know very little. And the next question 
to be considered is whether the substance which is capable 
of calling forth this reaction on the part of the tissues is 
contained in the dead bacilli themselves or is one of the 
soluble toxic bodies formed in the broth by the bacilli whilst 
still alive. The answer to this question is not easily given, 
but the fact that an emulsion made by scraping off a surface 
growth of the bacillus on agar into a normal saline solution 
will produce the same immunising effect as a sterilised broth 
culture would suggest that it is some constituent of the 
bacilli themselves rather than any soluble extra-cellular toxin 
which is essential. Other facts, also, might be brought 
forward in support of this view. 

I must now pass on to what is, after all, the most important 
point in connexion with this preventive inoculation against 
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need not refer to them now. The actual results were as 
follows. The first case of typhoid fever occurred at the 
asylum on Sept. 20th and the last on Nov. 10th. The total 
number of insane patients in the asylum was 1650; none of 
these were inoculated. The medical staff, nurses, and attend - 
ants numbered 130 in all, and of these 84 were inoculated 
between Oct. 5th and 9th. Amongst the insane patients 
who were not inoculated 88 cases of typhoid fever occurred, 
74 cases before Oct. 9th and 14 cases after that date. 
Amongst the medical staff, nurses, and attendants 19 cases 
occurred, 15 before Oct. 9th and four cases afterwards, and 
the four cases thus occurring were all amongst those who 
had not undergone inoculation. 

Professor Wright has lately published some statistics“ 
bearing on the results of inoculations performed in India 
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8 Charts showing the temperature reaction after anti-typhoid inoculations. 
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Chart showing reaction in rabbits after inoculation with dead cultures. 
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RABBIT 2. 


Each animal received on the first and third days rather 


large doses of dead culture, The inoculation was performed at 4 p.m. each time; the evening temperatures were taken at 
50 


P.M. 


typhoid fever—Does it in practice realise what is hoped for 
from it? It may at once be said that this question cannot 
yet be answered, for the time which has elapsed since the 
inoculations were commenced is yet too short to enable us to 
judge fairly whether the almost perfect case in favour of 
this method which has been founded on the evidence of the 
laboratory is justified by the results obtained in actual 
practice. The first occasion on which the method was 
practically tested on anything like a large scale was during 
the Maidstone epidemic of 1897, when inoculation was 
offered to the medical staff, nurses, and attendants of the 
Kent County Asylum at Barming Heath. The main facts 
relating to the inoculations, with an account of the reaction 
of the blood of some of those who underwent the opera- 
tion, have already been published by your President’ and I 


3 J. S. Tew: The Agalutinative Reaction in Typhoid Fever and Anti- 
typhoid Vaccination, Public Health, 1898, vol. x., p. 183. 


during the year 1898 and the early part of 1899. These 
statistics relate to 11,295 men belonging to various regiments 
stationed in different parts of India who had the 
opportunity of inoculation offered to them. Of the 
whole number 2835 elected to undergo the operation, 
whilst 8460 remained uninoculated. It was thus possible 
to observe the incidence of the disease on two classes 
of men, one presumably protected and the other 
not, both living under exactly the same conditions 
and both exposed to the same risk of infection. The 
results available up to the time of the publication of 
Professor Wright's paper were as follows. Of the 2835 inocu- 
lated, 27, or 0-95 per cent., subsequently contracted typhoid 
fever; of the 8460 uninoculated, 213, or 2°5 per cent., con- 
tracted the disease. The mortality figures applying to the 
J SR Dae oe eB ae y ae a eee 


4 On the Results which have been Obtained by the Anti-typhoid 
Inooulations, THE LANCET, Jan. 20th, 1900, p. 150. 
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total of 11,295 men are not at present available, as the 
returns from the different regiments: did not in every case 
give the result of the illness. From the cases in which the 
issue of the illness was stated the mortality among the 
inoculated was calculated at two per 1000 and among the 
uninoculated at 3°4 per 1000. The case mortality was at the 
rate of 185:2 per 1000 among the inoculated and 103:3 
among the uninoculated. These figures are undoubtedly in 
favour of the inoculated and might have been more strongly 
so had it been possible to have classed the men as ‘‘ success- 
fally inoculated” and ‘‘others,” instead of as simply 
‘inoculated ” and ‘‘ uninoculated.” For with the methods 
in use at present the inoculation is unsuccessful in a certain 

of the cases, and those who after inoculation do 
not give a good agglutinative reaction with their serum 
cannot for statistical purposes be fairly classed amongst the 
“ inoculated.” 

Of the results of the inoculations which have been carried 
out in the case of the troops in South Africa it is too 
early to form any opinion. r. Osborn,’ in commenting on 
the large number of cases of hoid fever which have 
occurred among the troops, sta that at Modder River 
the disease occurred at the rate of 6 per 1000 
among those who had been inoculated and at the rate of 
9 per 1000 among those who had not. No stress can be 
laid on these last figures one way or another, but extremely 
valuable data will be available after the war when the com- 
plete returns are forthcoming. And in connexion with 
these statistics it is especially to be hoped that a 
thorough effort will be e to ascertain by means of the 
serum test what proportion of the soldiers who underwent 
the operation on the way out had really reacted to the 
inoculation. It has been said that the active immunity 
which follows the injection of a dead culture in animals 
takes some time to develop and that after the inoculation in 
man a definite interval elapses before the agglutinative 
property is manifested in the serum. It is not, therefore, 
to be expected that any protective effect will follow the 
operation immediately. I do not think, for instance, that 
protection would be afforded against an infection within 
about a week after the inoculation. In speaking of 
this I would particularly refer to Case 1 on the temperature 
chart. In this case there had been exposure to the risk of 
infection under rather exceptional circumstances both before 
and after the inoculation, the patient being one of four who 
contracted the disease by direct personal infection from one 
individual. As far as onecould judge the patient must have 
been inoculated some five or six days after infection had 
occurred, and definite symptoms of the disease appeared on 
the eleventh day after the inoculation. The patient passed 
through an ordinary mild attack of the disease. It will be 
noticed that the temperature reaction after inoculation in 
Case 1 on the temperature chart differs very distinctly from 
the type occurring in Cases 2, 3, and 4, which were 
inoculated at the same time and from the same sample of 
serum. 

At present we do not know exactly what length of time 
any protection afforded by the inoculation may be expected 
to last. In a certain proportion of cases, if we accept the 
persistence of agglutinative power as an indication of the 
persistence of immunity, the protective effect laste for at 
least two years. By the kindness of Dr. Arthur Jackson, 
assistant medical officer to the Kent County Asylum, I had 
the opportunity in October last year of examining the blood 
of nine of those who had been inoculated jast 24 months 
previously. The results obtained on testing the aggluti- 
native power of the serum in these nine cases are shown in 
the following table which has already been published else- 
where.“ Of the nine cases four had previously been tested by 
Dr. Tew and two of them (Oase 4 and Case 5) had given 
only doubtful reactions shortly after inoculation ; the serum 
from the last five cases had not been tested previously. 

From what I have said it will have been gathered that the 
immediate after-effects of an anti-typhoid inoculation may 
be distinctly unpleasant, and it is not suggested that these 
inoculations should be employed generally, but only for 

those who may be specially liable to the risk of in- 
fection. And among those to whom preventive inocu- 
lation is likely to afford most benefit are nurses in 


5 8. Osborn: Hospital Arrangements in the South African War, 
Tae Lancet, April 21st, 1900, p. 1158. 

€ Foulerton: On the Serum Treatment of Enteric Fever and Bac- 
terial Prophylactic Inoculation, Middlesex Hospital Journal, vol. iii., 
No. 4, 1899. Loc. cit. 


hospitals into which cases of typhoid fever are admitted, 
and soldiers who are serving in India and other places 
where this disease is most prevalent. And it need 
scarcely be added that if inoculation is advisable for 


Dilution of serum used in testing for agglutination. 


Case. | Sex ae 
1 in 10. 1 in 50. 1 in 100. 1 in 200. 
1 M. — — — Instantaneous 
reaction. 
2 F. — — — Instantaneous 
reaction. 
3 F. as = ' Instantaneous | Not tested. 
reaction. 
4 F. — Reaction | No reaction. — 
within 20 | 
minutes. 
5 M. | No reaction. — — 
6 F. n” — “ae = 
7 F. 97 8 . — 
8 F. 5 cs 8 a 
9 M. a = —_ 
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a nurse or a soldier the younger the individual may 
be the more strongly is inoculation to be advised. And 
it must not be forgotten that these two classes 
which I have mentioned include those who are not 
safeguarded by ordinary sanitary measures. In. this 
country typhoid fever is essentially a water-borne disease 
and the majority of us can rely for protection against 
infection upon the work of our medical officers of health. 
But the nurse is brought into intimate contact with patients 
who are suffering from the disease, and those who have 
had long experience of hospital work will well know that 
there is in some cases such a thing as personal infectivity in 
typhoid fever, and that quite apart from careless or unskilful 
nursing there is a real risk jn personal contact. Soldiers 
living in camp in hot dry climates where typhoid fever is an 
air-borne as well as a water-borne disease also require special 
protection. In such a climate it would seem under the pre- 
vailing conditions all but impossible to prevent the dis- 
semination to some extent of particles of organic matter 
from latrines by the wind. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that whilst the immediate 
effects of inoculation may be, and often are, decidedly 
unpleasant they are merely temporary, lasting only for 
a few hours, and up to the present time have never any 
more serious result than the short period of discomfort. It 
need scarcely be added that if the most ordinary care has 
been observed in the preparation of the prophylactic fluid 
there is not the very remotest chance, either in these anti- 
typhoid inoculations or in the similar procedure against 
cholera and bubonic plague, of conveying the disease itself. 
In every case in which it is desired that there should bea 
prospect of protection lasting for more than two years I 
think that it is desirable to ensure a good tissue reaction by 
repeating the anti-typhoid inoculation. The second dose may 
be given a week after the first, and the agglutinative reaction 
of the blood tested after a further interval of a few days. 

Sutton, Surrey. 
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FORMERLY FELLOW OF NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD; ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN 
TO THE VICTORIA HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN ; MEDICAL 
REGISTRAR, CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 


THE total number of cases of rheumatic fever admitted 
into Charing-cross Hospital in the course of eight years 
(1890-97 inclusive) was 450. 

Sex and age.—Of the whole number 237 were males and 
213 were females, from which it might appear that both sexes 
are equally liable to the disease. Since, however, there are 
nearly twice as many male as female beds in the hospital it 
is probable that these numbers really show a greater liability 
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of the latter sex to suffer from rheumatism. The following 
table shows the age-incidence of the cases as admitted to 


hospital :— 


1 to 10 


= years. | years. | years. | years. years. | years. 
Males 11 78 79 43 21 5 
Females. 8 86 82 26 9 2 


By far the greater number of cases thus occur between the 
ages of 10 and 30 years, no Jess than 157 males and 168 
females being included in this period, or over 72 per cent. of 


. the whole number. It is noticeable that within these limits 
the female cases, in spite of the smaller number of available 
beds, slightly outnumber those of the other sex. It may be 
right to point out that the incidence of the disease on 
children under 11 years may not be fully represented for 
several reasons. In the first place, the number of children’s 
medical beds in the hospital is only nine and the population 
from which they are filled is possibly more limited than in 
the oase of adults, owing to the preference of parents for 
special children’s hospitals. Further, it cannot be doubted 
that the disease often passes unrecognised in children owing 
to the ill-marked joint-symptoms to which it gives rise at 
this time of life and the fact that this disease is not popularly 
associated with childhood. Several instances have come 
under my own observation in which an illness occurring 
in a child which was almost undoubtedly rheumatic 
fever, accompanied by actual swelling of the joints and sub- 
sequent valvular disease of the heart, was called influenza 
at the time. In another.instance a similar attack was called 
„ malaria” ; and it is practically certain that many mild cases 


of rheumatism which may yet leave serious sequels are either 


- entirely overlooked or are treated as mere ‘‘ feverish attacks,” 
‘* biliousness,”’ or other creations of household medicine. It 
might even be suggested that some of the success of 
salicylate of sodium in the treatment of influenza and some 
of the cases of cardiac mischief attributed to this protean 
plague are in reality to be attributed to errors of diagnosis 
in cases of genuine rheumatism. 

Taking first attacks only, including those patients who 
stated that they had never had a previous attack, and accept- 
ing the accounts given by others who were able to fix the 
date of their first experience of the disease (a total of 304 
cases), it appears that no less than 156 (50 per cent.) of 
these first attacks fell between the ages of 11 and 20 years 
(females 79, males 77). Under 11 years, 17 cases occurred 
in male and 21 in female children. From 21 to 30 years 
there were 42 first attacks in males and 39 in females. 
The earliest recorded instance among the number was a boy 
who was reported to have had rheumatism at the age of three 
weeks. Other early cases were those of a girl aged two years, 
a boy aged three years (actually observed in hospital), and a 
girl and boy aged four years respectively. The latest occur- 
rences said to represent first attacks were at 53 and 57 years, 
both in men. Only one first attack occurred in a woman 
over 40 years of age. 

Heredity.—No very definite reliance can be placed on the 
family history of these patients, the accounts given of the 
health of parents and relatives being as a rale untrustworthy, 
especially with regard to a common and not fatal illness such 


as rheumatism. Asa matter of fact in 99 cases, or approxi- 


mately 22 per cent., the patients gave a history of rheumatism 
in one or more members of their families. : 
Occupation.—With regard to the influence of employment 
and mode of life only one fact appears at all prominently, 
namely, the great number of domestic servants who suffer from 
rheumatism. Out of the present 450 cases no less than 105 
(23 per cent.) occurred in this class, 85 being female servants 
and 20 males. If we add to this number 19 cases of waiters, 
10 of barmaids, four of male cooks, and two of office boys, 
we have a total of 140 cases out of 450, or 31 per cent., 
belonging to this class of society, while of females alone 
nearly 40 per cent. were in service.! No special lability to 
rheumatism in those exposed to vicissitudes of weather was 
evident in this series of cases. The reason for the special 
incidence on women between 10 and 30 years of age can 


1 The ratio of service to other occupations among 415 female patients 
admitted Surg a whose ocoupations were stated was 26 per cent., 
9155 ma be taken as the ordinary proportion among patients in 

is hospital, i 


11 to 20 | 21 to 30 31 to 40 41 to 50 51 to60 | P 


only be surmised ; but the prevalence of anæmia at this 
period is a very marked coincidence, while both of these 
diseases seem to fall specially on the servant-class of society. 
It may be suggested that the existence of anæmia acts as a 
isposing cause of acute rheumatism. In this connexion 
it is interesting to note that in one case, that of a woman, 
42 years of age, several attacks had occurred, each in con- 
nexion with pregnancy, the period of lactation being always 
accompanied by rheumatic symptoms. Here. too, perhaps, 
the anemia brought about by this drain on the system acted 
as the predisposing cause. This might well be the case if 
rheumatic fever is due to the action of some micro-organiam, 
as seems highly probable, although there is little evidence 
of any transmission of the disease from one individual to 


another. 8 

Season. — As far as can be gathered from the limited 
number of cases here recorded rheumatic fever has two 
periods of maximum incidence in the year corresponding to 
the months of May and November. That a much larger 
series is necessary before it is possible to oonstruct a true 
curve of incidence for the year seems shown by the sudden 
drop that occurs in the present record between May and June, 
these months having 47 and 29 cases respectively, or practi- 
cally the highest and lowest numbers throughout the 12 
months (November, the actual maximum, shows 48). It is 
worthy of remark that while the admissions to this hospital of 
cases of enteric fever and of acute pneumonia correspond very 
closely with the accepted periods of maximum frequency of 
these diseases the cases of rheumatism do not correspond so 
closely. Probably the seasonal curve of rheumatism is less 
well defined than that of either of the two other maladies. It 
is to be remarked that the two months showing the highest 
averages of cases are months associated, as a rule, with chilly 
and unsettled weather, when there occur constant changes 
of temperature. 

Onset.—In the vast majority of cases the first thing com- 
plained of by the sufferers from rheumatism was pain in 
one or more joints, which generally began gradually and 
only caused them to take to bed after one or more days. In 
a certain number of cases sore-throat was the first 1 
noticed, apparently in about 5 per cent. Vomiting occ 
early in about 3 per cent. of the cases, and shivering or 
actual rigor in about the same proportion. In approximately 
5 per cent. headache was a prominent symptom at the 
beginning of the illness. Its occurrence later as a result of 
treatment with eer fer is too well known to need mention 
and cannot be considered a symptom of the disease. 

Another mode of onset, but by no means a common one, 
was with symptoms of acute pneumonia which masked the 
pains in the joints, while in one case (that of a girl, aged 14 
years) the onset was gradual without joint-pains, but with 
headache and general malaise, suggesting enteric fever. In 
another instance enlargement of the spleen was no 
which, if it had occurred along with the former insidious 
onset, would have caused a misleading resemblance to 
enteric fever before the occurrence of the typical articular 
affection. . 

Duration. — With regard to the duration of the disease it is 
difficult to say anything definite. When once admitted to 
hospital the temperature in most cases fell within two or 
three days, and the pains vanished simultaneously under 
the influence of salicylate-treatment. On the other hand, 
patients gave histories of their rheumatics” having lasted 
for months before they came for treatment. It is impossible 
to determine whether these cases are to be considered 
instances of one long attack or, as seems more probable, as 
constituting a succession of relapses. Acoepting the state- 
ments of the patients and calculating from their account of 
the beginning of their symptoms, the larger number, or nearly 
two-thirds of the whole, were free from pain and fever within 
two weeks; but it is impossible to say how long they would 
have been ill if, on the one hand, they bad not come for 
treatment, or, on the other hand, if they had been 
sooner. Occasionally, even in hospital, cases proved very 
refractory: in one instance in the present series the patient 
(a male, 20 years of age) was seven weeks ill in hospital ; 
others were as long as 33 and 39 days, with continued fever 
and pain in spite of the usual treatment. In two patients, 
both females, 26 and 36 years old respectively, the disease 
ultimately settled in one joint and became chronic, the 


patients leaving the hospital with knees still stiff and 


painfal. 
Joints affected.—It is recognised as a feature of the disease 


that it affects many joints in succession, ‘‘ flying from one to 
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another,” but on surveying a number of cases it shows a 
manifest predilection for certain seats. Thus, of about 430 
cases in which the affected joints were recorded the knee- 
joint was affected in 297 instances (69 per cent.), the ankle 
in 202 (47 per cent.), and the shoulder in 115 (26 per 
cent.). The elbow, the wrist, and the small joints of 
the hand and the foot were affected with nearly equal 
frequency (from 80 to 100 cases) ; the hip came next with 54 
cases and the spine with 37 cases. The neck was affected 
U times, the sterno-clavicular joint eight times, and 
the temporo-maxillary articulation twice. In 24 cases 
all the joints were said to be painful, but this vague 
statement probably only signified the general discomfort and 
misery of the sufferers. It thus appears that the knee and 
ankle are nearly twice as oiten affected as any other joints. 
The hip-joint, a very frequent seat of rheumatoid arthritis, 
is not often attacked in rheumatic fever. In a few instances 
traumatism of a joint (strain, &c.) seems to have determined 
the seat of onset of the malady. 

Complications.—The most frequent complication of acute 
rheumatism—if it is to be called a complication and not, as 
seems more probable, a distinct feature of the disease—is 
undoubtedly endocarditis, and in the present series of cases 
it was found in 67 males (28 per cent.) and 70 females (33 
per cent.) either as recent endocarditis or old valvular disease. 
In the former sex the mitral valve was affected alone 51 
times, the aortic alone in four cases, and both together in 12 
instances. In the females the aortic valve suffered alone 
on two occasions and combined mischief was only met with 
once, the rest being pure mitral cases. Ulcerative endo- 
carditis occurred in three patiente. 

Pericarditis was met with in 17 males and 11 females. Of 
these three died, but in only one of the fatal cases, 
that of a girl, aged five years, was pericarditis the 
sole complication, the other two patients having pneu- 
monia, associated in one case with hyperpyrexia. If we 
add to the above 28 cases of pericarditis 32 others occurring 
in the hospital in the same period we find that out of a 
total of 60 cases of this affection 46 (nearly 77 per cent.) 
occurred in the course of acute rheumatism or were con- 
sidered ‘‘ rheumatic.” The total mortality of the 60 cases 
was 19 or nearly 32 per cent., but in four of these the diseage 
was associated with pneumonia, in two with phthisis, and 
in two with granular kidneys and cirrhosis of the liver 
respectively. The deaths, therefore, in rheumatic cases, 
apart from other complications, were nine out of 46 patients, 
or nearly 20 percent. On the other hand of 10 cases asso- 
ciated with pneumonia six patients died, or 60 per cent. Two 
suppurative cases occurred in rheumatic subjects, included 
in the above numbers, and were both fatal; but they were 
not associated with symptoms of rheumatic fever at the time 
of their occurrence. If they were subtracted from the above 
numbers the mortality of sero-fibrinous pericarditis com- 
plicating rheumatic fever would appear to be only about 15 
per cent. 

The frequency of the occurrence of relapse in cases of 
theumatism is difficult to estimate, owing to the fact noticed 
above that many of the instances of long duration of the 
illness before admission to hospital are 1 due to a 
series of relapses. Actual instances could be made sure of 
in 42 cases, or roughly 10 per cent., but the figures are not 
of much value. | 

Pneumonia occurred in 14 cases of the present series, 

equally divided between the two sexes. Of these two, 
accompanied by pericarditis, were fatal. The total number 
of cases of pneumonia occurring in the hospital in the period 
recorded was 300 and in 24 of these—8 per cent—there was 
more or less reason to associate the disease with rheumatism. 
It is an interesting speculation to what extent the two 
diseases are connected, and it is permissible perhaps to 
sarmise that in cases of pneumonia, especially those which 
run a rather atypical course and end by lysis, closer search 
would reveal a rheumatic predisposition more often than is 
at present s ted. In only two of the above 24 cases did 
the disease end by crisis. The value of salicylate of sodium 
m acute pneumonia is also of interest in this connexion. 
B oocurred in two cases only, in one of which 
it was associated with pneumonia. The number seems small, 
and it is possible that early treatment with salicylates pre- 
vents a more frequent occurrence of this fatal complication. 
Pleurisy was found 14 times and bronchitis in 22 cases; in 
one patient the latter malady seems to have been responsible 
for a fatal issue. 

Chorea occurred in.two males and 11 females, giving an 


average of nearly 3 per cent. The oldest patients were two 
girls, 19 years of age. Delirium was noticed in nine cases, 
chiefly males, several times associated with alcoholic habits, 
but not always so. In two women there was troublesome 
neuralgia of the face. Severe abdominal pain was com 
of in 13 cases without obvious cause, and diarrhoea occurred 
in two instances. Four cases presented symptoms of 
nephritis, two being of the chronic interstitial variety, one a 
subacute tubal nephritis and one an acute attack ; this Jast 
occurred in the hospital without any cause that could be 
discovered other than the rheumatic fever. A purpuric 
eruption occurred in two cases and bæmaturia in three others, 
probably due in one case to embolism and in another very 
possibly to papilloma of the bladder. Epistaxis was twice 
observed. In one case blood was passed per rectum without 
obvious cause other than the general disease. Phlebitis 
occurred once and arterial thrombosis (endarteritis ?) affect- 
ing the temporal and occipital arteries also in one instance. 
Of skin-affections, erythema nodosum? was observed in nine 
instances (2 per cent.), all females, and other forms of erythema 
multiforme in four others (three being women) ; in two cases 
it was possibly due to the effect of salicylic treatment. 
Subcutaneous nodules occurred in five cases, the oldest 
patient being a woman 26 years of age. In one instance they 
were the seat of considerable pain. Accidentally associated 
diseases were gout in six cases (showing that the two 
diseases are not incompatible), phthisis, Graves’s disease, 
epilepsy, tabes dorsalis, cirrhosis of the liver, and ague. 
Death.—In no case of the present series did death occur 
from an uncomplicated attack of rheumatic fever. Seven cases 
proved fatal altogether (about 15 per cent.), six patients 
being males and one a female. Two of these cases were due 
to pneumonia accompanied by pericarditis, one to peri- 
carditis alone: hyperpyrexia accounted for one more. Two 
cases proved fatal owing to ulcerative endocarditis and one. 
to bronchitis. 
Treatment.—With regard to this little need be said. Rest 
in bed, fluid diet, and salicylate of sodium constituted the 
routine treatment in all cases. It was often possible to trace 
a close connexion between the occurrence of a relapse and an 
unduly early return to fuller diet or a premature omission of 
the specific drug. In obstinate cases alkalies were tried but 
did not seem to have much effect. Iodide of potassium, 
however, occasionally seemed serviceable, aided by blistering 
of the affected joints in very chronic cases. A recent patient, 
not included in the above series, appeared to derive benefit 
from treatment with hot air, a method which is certainly 
worthy of trial in many cases of chronic joint-disease. * 
Harley- street, W. 
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IN THE LANCET of May 5th, 1900 (p. 1276), there appeared 
a paper by Mr. T. Frederick Gardner entitled ‘‘ Three Cases 
of Surgical Interest.” The first of the series—a scirrhous 
cancer of the breast—raises the question of the advisability 
of operating for cancer in extreme old age. This case has 
for me a peculiar interest, as a similar case occurred in my 
practice about two years ago which, taken in conjunction 
with Mr. Gardner’s case, may be worth recording and prove 
interesting to others. | 

A spinster, aged 82 years, thin, wiry, and intelligent, 
somewhat feeble, but for her years in fairly good health, 
consulted me on March 18th, 1898, for a painful tumour in 
the left breast, which, she said, she had noticed about a 
fortnight previously. She told me that she had been ‘ out 
of sorts” for several months and she thought that she had 
been losing flesh. On examination I immediately found a 
nodular swelling of stony hardness of about the size and 
shape of a plover’s egg in the left breast, situated 
about an inch below, and external to, the nipple. The skin 
over the tumour was freely moveable except at one point 


2 The total number of cases of erythema nodosum admitted in the 
eight years was 20, of which only three were males, aged respectivel 
12, 14, and 17 years. The oldest female patient was aged 31 years, th 
youngest seven years. In the latter the condition was accompanied by 
glaudular enlargement. 
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where it was dimpled and evidently becoming adherent to 
the parts beneath while there was a tendency to retraction 
of the nipple. The tumour was moveable, but not freely so, 
in the surrounding breast tissue. In the axilla a hard gland 
as large as an almond was felt under cover of the border of 
the great pectoral muscle and several smaller shotty glands 
were apparent higher up. The pain, which was acute and 
tended to recur in paroxysms, was of a sharp stabbing” 
character and was felt not only in the tumour but down the 
inner side of the left arm” as far as the elbow. This 
symptom, which first led the patient to take an anxious view 
of the situation, was increasing rapidly in severity and was 
telling considerably on her general health, interfering with 
3 and giving rise to much mental distress. Such, then, in 
brief, is the history of the case to which I wish to call 
attention. 

For reasons which I shall presently state, notwithstanding 
the patient’s feeble state of health and advanced age, I 
determined to operate and the patient readily consented. 
Accordingly, on March 23rd, chloroform was administered 
by my friend Mr. G. Everitt Norton, and I removed in 
one mass the whole of the left breast, the underlying pec- 
toral fascia, and the axillary glands, together with the 
whole of the axillary cellular tissue, which was studded 
with numerous small shot-like nodules. The operation lasted 
some 40 minutes and was accompanied by considerable 
shock, from which, however, the patient soon rallied. The 
wound was dressed for the first time after the opera- 
tion on the eighth day and union was found to be 
perfect. The patient was completely relicyed of her pain, 
her appetite returned, she gained flesh, slept well, and 
became more cheerful. She got up on the four- 
teenth day and in another week left the nursing 
home for .her own abode. The stiffness in her arm soon 
disappeared and she was able easily to approximate the palm 
of the hand to the occiput. Her general health continued 
good and the patient enjoyed life in her own way without 
pain or any sign of recurrence to the day of her death, which 
took place suddenly from heart failure on Oct. 20th, 1899, 
19 months after the operation, she having been out for a 
walk the evening previously. The result, I think, quite 
jastified the procedure resorted to. 

„ All’s well that ends well,“ says the proverb, and it is 
easy to shake hands with and congratulate oneself on the 
success of a perilous venture. In cases such as these the 
point of prime importance is the accurate gauging of the 
pros and cons for operation. In the present instance the 
patient placed herself unreservedly in my hands, steadfastly 
refusing to have another opinion, so that on my shoulders 
fell the responsibility of deciding the momentous question as 
to whether an operation should be undertaken for her relief 
or whether she should be left to her fate. On thinking 
over the case at the time the following questions occurred 
to my mind: 1. Is it possible to remove the whole of the 
disease. with good prospect of subsequent immunity? 2. 
Supposing this question to be answered in the affirmative, 
is the patient in a fit condition to withstand the shock 
necessarily attendant on a somewhat prolonged surgical 
operation under anesthesia! 3. Supposing the two fore- 
going questions to be answered in the negative, what will be 
the probable subsequent history of the case if left to run its 
course? In other words, one had to weigh the risk of shock 
and risk of recarrence after removal with their attendant 
consequences against the inevitable increase of the tumour, 
which would probably sooner or later ulcerate, and the 
increase of pain which opiates sooner or later would cease to 
relieve. In the present case the facts seemed to me to 
be as follows: —1. The complete removal of the disease 
would entail an extensive operation which would occupy 
some time and give rise to considerable shock. 2. The 
patient, though somewhat feeble and advanced in years, was 
in fairly good health, thin, wiry, and of a cheery, hopeful 
disposition, and she should be, for her age, possessed of 
fair rallying powers. 3. The growth was evidently increasing 
rapidly and the pain was already as much as the patient 
could bear. On reviewing these facts carefully I came to 
the conclusion that notwithstanding her advanced years it 
would be better, on the whole, for the patient to run the 
risk of operation rather than to face the inevitable and in 
all probability be condemned to a life of suffering and a 
miserable death. How far this opinion was justified by the 
result the brief notes of the case above related bear witness. 

No doubt, as Mr. Gardner remarks, cases of scirrhus in 
people of advanced agearerare. This, I take it, is due partly 


to the fact that the number of people who reach advanced 
age, say of 80 years, is comparatively small, and partly that 
those who do survive to such an age have outlived the time 
of life at which the incidence of cancer is common. But 
the chief lesson to be learned from cases such as Mr. 
Gardner’s and my own is, I think, that while we should by 
no means under-estimate the increased risk which must 
necessarily occur in operating on the aged we should not 
without the most mature consideration withhold from a 
patient, however old, the benefits which surgery alone can 
bestow. > 
Besumont-street, W. 


A CASE OF TWO ANEURYSMS OF THE 
TRANSVERSE ARCH OF THE AORTA. 


By GILBERT J. ARNOLD, F. R. C. S. ENG. 


THE following is an account of a case which presents some 
points of interest. 

A patient, a man, aged 40 years, consulted me on 
March 23rd, 1900, stating that the previous night he had 
been somewhat alarmed by an attack of difficult breathing. 
He further stated that he had suffered for some years from 
bronchitis and emphysema of the lungs and latterly occa- 
sional attacks of spasmodic asthma for which he had been 
under treatment abroad. His voice was hoarse and there 
was sometimes a dry cough. He had marked inspiratory 
stridor. The hoarseness had, he said, come on suddenly a 
few days previously. A laryngoscopic examination revealed 
the cause of the hoarseness. There was abductor paralysis 
of the left vocal cord. The larynx was normal in other 
respects. I should have mentioned that the patient had had, 
and been under treatment for, syphilis some 16 years ago. 
A thoracic aneurysm involving the left recurrent laryngeal 
nerve appeared by far the most probable diagnosis, but an ex- 
amination of the chest did not reveal any abnormal pulsation, 
any murmur, any dull area on percussion, or cardiac rd al 
trophy, neither was there any inequality of pupils or differ- 
ence in the radial pulses. I did not find tracheal tugging 
well marked. A guarded prognosis was given and potassium 
iodide was administered, gentle walking exercise being 
allowed. A few days later the condition of the vocal cords 
was practically the same—the right cord moving well and 
the left relaxed in the cadaveric position ; there was there- 
fore some paralysis of adduction too. The hoarseness and 
inspiratory stridor continued unchanged and he complained 
of very slight difficulty in swallowing. The dosage of iodide 
was increased. I by no means anticipated t a fatal 
termination was so near at hand. On April 16th the patient 
sent for me on account of slight hemoptysis. He was put 
to bed, the services of a nurse were obtained, and the 
recumbent position was insisted op. Ergot was adminis- 
tered and ice was given to suck. The bæmoptysis, which 
amounted to half a wine glassful of bright red frothy sputam, 
ceased within two hours. The patient informed me that he 
had spat blood on one occasion about three weeks before. 
He died the next day in bed from a sudden profuse 
hemorrhage from the mouth. 

Necropsy.—The heart and lungs were practically normal 
except that the bronchi were partially filled with blood. 
Arising from the convex upper border of the transverse arch 
of the aorta was a firm sacculated aneurysm situated between 
the origins of the innominate and left subclavian arteries 
and behind the left common carotid, the lumen of which 
was somewhat flattened out by pressure of the aneurysm. 
Passing in front and in contact with the sac, which was of 
the size of a hen’s egg, was the left vagus nerve. The sac 
was nearly filled by firm buff-coloured clot disposed in con- 
centric lamin. There was a second sacculated aneurysm of 
the size of a billiard ball also originating from the trans- 
verse arch and communicating with it by an aperture of the 
size of a crown-piece. This sac was in direct contact pos- 
teriorly with the trachea and also slightly with the 
cesophagus, but did not obstruct these stractures post 
mortem, although it probably did so to a slight degree 
during life when distended by the blood-pressure. It con- 
tained recent blood-clot only. On slitting up the trachea 
posteriorly there was seen opening into it in front the 
aperture of a small ragged channel of communication, pass- 
ing between two of its cartilage rings exactly one and a 
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half inches above its bifurcation, leading into the second 
sac. Through this channel, which was about five milli- 
metres in length and one in diameter, the hæmorrhage had 
occurred. On the left side of this sac and intimately 
i ted with its adventitious walls the left re- 
current laryngeal nerve could be traced, its com- 
ponent strands being spread out and of the same dark 
colour as the rest of the walls of the sac. From its 
from the vagus under the arch of the aorta until 
it reached the sac and again above the sac the nerve was of 
normal ap ce macroscopically. It is obvious that its 
conductivity must have been quite abolished. The arch of 
the aorta showed gross changes of a chronic inflammatory 
nature (aortitis). There was great thickening involving all 
the coats. The thickening was not uniform, but was espe- 
cially marked in the form of hyperzmic patches, over which 
the intima was slightly raised. The thickening of the aorta 
was particularly noticeable around the orifices of the two 
aneurysms which were distant at their nearest points by 
about half an inch, Sections here showed marked thicken- 
ing and hyaline degeneration of the coats; the adventitia 
and adjacent cellular tissue also exhibited groups of small 
round inflammatory cells which had penetrated the walls 
of the aorta. Ordinary atheroma with fatty and calcareous 
changes was not present in the region of the aneurysms. 

The following points about the case may be briefly alluded 
to. 1. The speedy fatal termination after the onset of the 
laryngeal paralysis. This symptom had been manifest 
less than one month. Had the laryngeal paralysis 
appeared earlier in the case the patient would 
have heard little of ‘‘spasmodic asthma,” the dyspncœic 
attacks being doubtless due to recurrent laryngeal irrita- 
tion coming on earlier than the ysis. 2. The narrow 
channel through which the blood escaped. The aneurysm 
did not burst. The case closely resembles in this respect the 
one on page 382, vol. vi., of Allbutt’s System of 
Medicine, by Sir W. T. Gairdner. 3. The occurrence of two 
aneurysms arising so close together in the same vessel—the 
one having undergone spontaneous cure, the other, probably 
of much more recent origin, showing no signs of doing so. 
4. These aneurysms could not be attributed to strain or 
laborious occupation. Also, the patient, who was a gentle- 
man, had, as far as I could learn, never indulged in much 
exercise and for some years had regarded himself as rather 
an invalid. He was of temperate habits, but he certainly 
had had syphilis years ago and most probably the lesions in 
25 aorta (arteritis) have an etiological connexion with that 

t. 
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INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION DUE TO PER- 
SISTENT MECKEL’S DIVERTICULUM; 
SUCCESSFUL LAPAROTOMY. 


By F. FAWSSETT, M. B. Lox p., 


SURGEON TO THE LEWES INFIRMARY AND VICTORIA HOSPITAL ; 
AND 
R. F. JOWERS, F. R. O. S. Exc., 


ASSISTANT SURGEON TO THE SUSSEX COUNTY HOSPITAL. 


A HEALTHY girl, aged 11 years, went to bed in her usual 
bealth on the evening of March 13th, 1899. Although her 
bowels had been twice relieved during the day she was 
given a dose of compound liquorice powder. At mid- 
night she awoke with violent pain in the abdomen and was 
sick several times. On the following day, March 14th, she 
was seen by Dr. Fawssett, who prescribed an effervescing 
mixture containing diluted hydrocyanic acid, iced milk, and 
soda-water, and also hot fumentations to her abdomen. 
The pain was a good deal relieved but recurred at intervals. 
Vomiting occurred, but only after taking nourishment, and 
two or three times the milk-and-soda was retained. No 
action of the bowels took place. On March 15th no food 
was given by the mouth and vomiting only occurred 
once, when the child was moved in bed. As the pain 
continued and as nothing passed per rectum Dr. Fawssett 
held a consultation with Dr. R. Sanderson late in the 
evening of this day. An enema of warm water was 
given which returned clear with the exception that 


the last portion was slightly blood-stained. While the 
water was retained it was thought that an indistinct lump 
could be felt in the right iliac region. Muth gurgling and 
peristalsis were present. The diagnosis arrived at was acute 
intestinal obstruction, probably due to intussusception. A 
small dose of morphia was given hypodermically. As it was 
then late and as the patient was at Lewes it was decided 
that Mr. Jowers should be asked to operate in the 
morning. 

Oo March 16th, at 11 A. M., Mr. Jowers saw the patient 
with Dr. Fawssett. The child complained of pain at the 
umbilicus, the abdomen was hard and rigid and slightly 
distended, distended coils of intestine could be seen, and 
there were marked peristalsis and gurgling on pressure. 
No lump could be felt. The tenderness seemed more 
marked in the left iliac region than elsewhere, the rectum 
was empty, and no motion or flatus had passed. The child 
was slightly under the influence of morphia at this time. 
Dr. W. A. Dow gave chloroform. The abdomen was 
opened below the umbilicus. On dividing the peri- 
toneum a quantity of serous fluid escaped, greatly dis- 
tended smal! intestine bulged into the wound, and after 
a considerable quantity been drawn out of the 
abdomen and covered up in warm boiled towels, a bunch, 
consisting of several coils of collapsed small intestine, 
was found tightly nipped by a thin cord which came from 
the extremity of a Meckel’s diverticulum, which was 
again attached to bowel, forming a ring through which the 
strangulated coils had slipped. The bowel down to, and 
including, the diverticulum was greatly distended. The 
patent portion of the diverticulum was about one and a half 
inches long and its base or opening into the bowel was fully 
two inches. To have excised it would have prolonged the 
operation, but as it was found to be impossible to return the 
bowels in their distended condition it was determined to 
utilise the diverticulum to relieve the distension. After 
covering the wound and the bowels, with the exception of 
the diverticulum, with boiled towels, the extreme tip was cut 
off with scissors, making a small opening through which a 
quantity of gas and a small quantity of liquid fmcal matter 
escaped. The mucous membrane, which slightly prolapsed, 
was ligatured and returned, and the peritoneum was then 
sutured by a double row of Lembert’s sutures so as to 
invert and considerably shorten the length of the diverti- 
culum. The abdominal wound was closed with silk- 
worm-gut sutures, a glass tube being inserted for 24 
hours. On the following day the tube was removed and the 
opening left was closed by a suture introduced for the purpose 
at the time of operation. Recovery was uninterrupted, there 
being no sickness and the temperature not rising above 
normal. The sutures were removed on the tenth day. 

The striking thing about this case was that, considering 
the tightness of the constricting band, the symptoms were 
not more severe. The vomiting was never stercoraceous or 
continuous, the child did not look seriously ill, and the tem- 
perature was below 100° F. On the day preceding operation 
she vomited only once. Nor was this absence of vomiting due 
to masking of symptoms by morphia, as none was given till 
the night preceding operation. 
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NOTE ON THE PASSAGE OF A CALOULUS OF 
EXCEPTIONAL SIZE THROUGH THE RIGHT 
URETER AND THE URETHRA OF A 
MAN ABOUT 50 YEARS OF AGE. 


By J. A. CUNNINGHAM, M.D., M. CH., R.U I., 


MAJOR, I. M. 8. 


THE appended illustrations are faithful representations of a 
calculus composed chiefly of oxalate of lime with a coating in 
spots of urates and phosphates, which was passed recently 
by an officer in the Panjab Public Works Department. In 
its longest diameter the calculus measures fully half an inch. 
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It is of an irregular oval shape with nodular projections, and 
when quite dry it weighed seven grains. 

The attack of renal ¢olic began when the patient was out 
in camp towards the end of January, 1900, and when he was 
at a distance from medical aid. When the attack had lasted 


Three different views of the calculus. Actual size. 


10 days without relief and the patient was nearly exhausted 
he was visited by a medical officer from a neighbouring 
district who advised him to proceed to Delhi, where it was 
expected that an operation would be required to relieve him. 
He undertook the journey (about four hours by rail and with 
accommodation for lying down) with some apprehension, 
but except that he felt weak and exhausted it did him no 
harm. On arrival it was found that the paroxysms of pain 
had ceased, and he was conscious that the calculus had 
reached his bladder, having taken 11 days to pass through 
the ureter. The pain was not constant during this period, 
but it occurred in intermittent paroxysms lasting from five to 
20 hours each time. After remaining for seven days in the 
bladder the calculus was voided with the urine without much 
inconvenience. : 
Delhi. 


REMOVAL OF A FOREIGN BODY FROM THE EAR. 


By JAMES G. MACASKIE, L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S., 
D. P. H. EDIN. 


I WAs called in to see a schoolboy who had pushed into 
the right meatus a piece of indiarubber which had previously 
been attached to a lead pencil. I found that he had driven 
the rubber well in, and as it was almost an exact mould and 
presented to view an entirely fiat surface it was impossible 
to catch it with forceps and syringing did not seem likely to 
improve matters. I therefore, on the following day, teased 
out the end of a small piece of twine and giving this a good 
coating of seccotine I pushed it tightly against the india- 
rubber, packing it closely all round with cotton-wool. This 
was allowed to remain in position for 24 hours when there 
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Reproduction of photograph of indiarubber and string 
attached. Actual size. 


was firm cohesion and I found not the slightest difficulty in 
withdrawing everything en masse. I may mention that 
before forming the connexion I thoroughly cleaned away all 
the wax, of which there was a good deal, with ether. It is 
very possible that this expedient is by no means new, but as 
it was so successful I beg to suggest it to any who may be 
confronted with the same difficulty. 
Belford, Northumberland. 


A Mirror 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


Nulla autem est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi quamplorimas et 
morborum et dissectionum historias, tum aliorum tum 
collectas habere, et inter se comparare.—MonrngaGui De Sed. et 
Morb., lib. iv. Procemium. 


NEW HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 
THREE CASES OF INTESTINAL SUTURE. 

(Under the care of Mrs. STANLEY Borp, M.D. Brux.) 

THE three cases recorded below illustrate well two of the 
more important conditions for which intestinal suture may 
be required. Cases 1 and 3 are examples of short-circuiting 
for irremoveable malignant disease, and Case 2 is a good 
instance of resection for gangrene and adhesions. Post- 
operative intestinal obstruction is yearly becoming more 
frequent, for abdominal operations are now much more 
readily undertaken than was even lately the case. It is 
probable that complete covering of the pedicles of ovarian 
tumours by peritoneal flaps would diminish greatly the 


| tendency to the formation of post-operative bands. 


_ CASE 1. Teo- oolostom for intestinal obstruction due to 
malignant growth involving: the iliac- glands and cecum.—A 
married woman, aged 27 years, was admitted to the New 
Hospital for Women on June 30th, 1897. Vaginal hysterec- 
tomy had been performed in August, 1896, for malignant 
disease of the cervix uteri. It was an early and favourable 
case and she recovered well, leaving the hospital between 
two and three weeks after operation.” In January, 1897, she 
attended as an out-patient, complaining of flatulence which 
was relieved by ordinary medical treatment. Nothing further 
was heard of her till the next June when she wrote com- 
plaining of flatulence. On June 30th she attended at the 
‘hospital and was admitted. She gave the following bistory. 
The bowels had acted regularly up to June 7th. On that 
day she was seized with violent pain in the abdomen and 
vomiting which lasted a few hours and recurred four days 
later after taking some castor oil. The bowels did not act 
until the 15th (one week’s 5 when the action 
gave great relief. From that date, in spite of salts, 
liquorice powder, and enemata, she had had no real relief, 
although an enema had occasionally brought away smal) 
scybala. Flatus was passed only once or twice without 
au enema. Sbe had suffered much from colicky pain 
and nausea. She had taken only liquid food. Her 
face was anxious; the pulse was 120, falling when she 
was in bed to 88. The vaginal scar was quite soft and 
normal. The abdomen was hard and tense and distended 
coils of intestine and peristaltic movements were visible. It 
was thought that probably a coil of intestine was kinked by 
adhesion to tbe vaginal scar and that by carefully given 
enemata it might be possible to unload the bowel and relieve 
her for the present. -She was ordered regular enemata and 
gentle massage of the abdomen. She remained in much the 
same state till July 4th. The enemata had practically no 
result, nor had some small doses of castor oil repeated at 
six hours’ intervals. On the 4th she felt sick towards 
evening and during the night. It was therefore decided to 
open the abdomen. 

An operation was performed on July 5th. On opening the 
abdomen by a median incision above the pubes distended 
small bowel presented. The source of obstruction was found 
to lie in a mass of malignant glands lying along and adherent 
to the right external iliac vessels, infiltrating and binding 
down the cecum ; to this was adherent algo by infiltration of 
its wall with growth the lower end of the ileum. The ascend- 
ing and transverse colon beyond the obstruction were con- 
tracted and pale. In separating a coil of distended ileum 
which hung down into the pelvis and was firmly adherent 
there its peritoneal coat was slightly torn. As complete 
removal of the malignant mass was impossible it was 
decided to short-circuit the bowel. The transverse colon 
was drawn down after ligature and division of omental 
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adhesions which held its left end. A convenient coil of 
ileum was selected to attach to it, but in the preparatory 
packing round of sponges the coil which had been adherent 
in the pelvis was torn where it had been injured by separa- 
tion of adhesions. It now seemed best to utilise this tear, 
as the injured coil could be brought up to the transverse 
colon without much difficulty. Liquid fæces had escaped as 
the bowel tore, but the escape was promptly arrested. The 
bowel was then brought outside the abdomen, allowed to 
empty itself, and cleansed with 1 in 2000 solution of per- 
chloride of mercury. It was then clamped above and below 
‘the tear by an assistant's fingers. At first peristalsis was 
strong and forced out gas and even a little fæces. The tear 
was larger than was desirable and was transverse and therefore 
a little more difficult to bring into line with a longitudinal 
incision in the colon. Longitudinal traction rendered it 
diamond-shaped and its lower edge was attached along the 
length of the transverse colon by two rows of horsehair 
sutures; the first row, a glover’s suture, took up the peri- 
toneum and the muscular coat, while the second row con- 
sisted of three interrupted sutures in the centre and at 
either end, a continuous suture which was carried (after 
longitudinal incisions of the transverse colon) round the 
angles to form the deep row in front of the opening. A 
second anterior row of Lembert’s sutures completed the 
union. The deep row of sutures surrounding the openings 
into the bowel was thus completely buried. The parts 
affected were then carefully cleansed with a lotion of per- 
chloride of mercury (1 in 2000), the bowel was returned, the 
peritoneum was sponged out, and the abdomen was closed 
by tier suture without drainage. The pulse at the end of 
the operation was 132 and very compressible. A bypo- 
dermic injection of a quarter of a grain of morphia was 
given to check peristalsis. The patient was fed by nutrient 
enemata 


On the day after the operation flatus was passed per rectum 
and on the 8th (three days after the operation) the patient 
passed a normal motion without pain or blood. From this 
time she was fed by the mouth and the bowels acted well ; 
sometimes mucus was passed with the stool and sometimes 
the bowels were loose, but on the whole there was no 
trouble. On the 10th the abdominal wound was found to 
be suppurating and required to be opened up freely. She 
was ed from the hospital on August 12th with the 
abdominal wound nearly healed. It was noted that the 
mass in the iliac region had not increased. On August 
18th a thickening was felt per vaginam in the left 
fornix. On Sept. 12th information was received that 
a vaginal fæ fistula had developed and that the 
patient was suffering much from flatulence. The ab- 
dominal wound had healed. On Sept. 20th pus had made 
its way through the abdominal wound. On Dec. 1st she was 
seen. She was keeping her bed; the vaginal fxcal fistula 
had closed. There were two sinuses in the lower part of the 
abdominal wound; to the right of the scar a hard mass 
extended out into the right iliac region. It was not clear 
whether this abscess was in direct continuity with the earlier 
suppuration in the abdominal wound, burrowing towards the 
vagina as the abdominal sinus closed and later reopening this 
track, or whether it formed independently round about the 
diseased bowel and glands, making its way to the surface by 
the easy route of the abdominal and vaginal scars. The 
patient died in March, 1898, from gradually increasing weak- 
ness without any recurrence of obstruction. 

Case 2. Resection of the small intestine fur ganqrene from 
obstruction by band.—A young woman, aged 23 years, 
unmarried, underwent abdominal section in the new 
Hospital for Women on Dec. 3lst, 1897, for the removal 
of a large multilocular cyst of the right ovary which filled 
the abdomen up to the liver; there were no adhesions. The 
contents of the cysts were so thick that the trocar was use- 
less; the opening had to be enlarged and the cysts broken 
down by hand; some of the contents, in spite of careful 
packing, escaped into the peritoneal cavity. Otherwise the 
operation was easy and convalescence was uninterrupted, 
the wound healed by first intention. though the evening 
temperature was usually above 99°F. After three weeks 
she was sent to the convalescent home, and before she 
left it was noted that the uterus was freely moveable 
and in normal position and that the rectum was slightly 
ballooned. The bowels were opened on Jan. 20th, 1898, 
the day before she left the hospital. On the evening of 
the 23rd, after an indigestible supper of mince-pies and 
nuts, which the patient managed to procure, she had severe 


abdominal pain and vomiting, the vomiting continuing for 
two days. She took an aperient, the bowels not having 
been opened since the 20th, but it acted hardly at all. 
On the 25th an enema was given without effect and some 
milk with brandy was given by the mouth; this the 
patient retained. She was brought back to the hospital on 
the same afternoon. On admission the temperature was 
100:8°, but after this it did not rise above 99:6° or the pulse 
over 100. There was little to note; the abdomen was not 
distended, the patient seemed to be fairly comfortable, and 
when fed frequently with small quantities retained her 
nourishment. Enemata were given and acted. On the 
night of the 26th she vomited jelly-like mucus and some 
brown stuff which was said to have had a fæcal odour. 
There was no further. vomiting for 36 hours, but on the 
morning of the 28th her aspect had changed for the worse. 
She was complaining more of pain, chiefly over the stomach, 
and it was paroxysmal in character. The enema given had 
acted only very slightly. The abdomen was somewhat dis- 
tended and moved with respiration, but a transverse coil 
of intestine was visible. There were signs of a small 
amount of fluid in the abdomen. The pulse remained 
about the same, 96, and fairly good. The tongue was red 
and fissured, but not dry. At noon the patient vomited a 
large quantity of ‘‘fzcal"’ fluid and operation was under- 
taken without further delay. 

The abdomen was opened through the former scar without 
any parietal adhesions being encountered. Dilated and con- 
gested small intestine presented. The hand, passed behind 
the uterus, found it and Douglas’s pouch to be free from 
adhesions. The pedicle of the former cyst was adherent to 
the right pelvic wall and from the back of it passed upwards 
two or three tense bands which bound down certain coils of 
intestine. A small amount of blood-stained fluid was found 
in the abdominal cavity. Two coils of intestine were adherent 
to each other and these were brought up, dissected free, 
and bleeding points tied. The intestine so freed was fol- 
lowed up and was found to be held by one of the above- 
mentioned bands which was ligatured and divided. The 
bowel above the band was considerably dilated and that 
below was completely collapsed and it had sloughed just 
where the band constricted it. About eight inches along the 
collapsed bowel was a sharp kink caused by dense adhesion 
to each other of the walls of a short loop of intestine— 
adhesion so dense that it would obviously have been almost 
impossible to dissect them apart without lacerating the 
bowel. It was therefore decided to resect the whole piece 
up to and including the gangrenous line of stricture. About 
eight inches were thus cut away, the vessels of the mesentery 
being secured as they were divided. The cut ends of 
intestine were brought together by a Murphy’s button, but 
the distal end was so collapsed that it was not easy to intro- 
duce the button here, and the bowel was quite markedly 
stretched over it. On pushing the button home the 
mucous membrane of the dilated upper end bulged out 
and had to be trimmed off. A continuous Lembert horsehair 
suture was applied all round and the V-shaped wound in the 
mesentery was closed by interrupted horse-hair sutures. The 
coil of intestine was then sponged with saline solution and 
dropped back into the abdomen. Two omental bands and 
the sigmoid flexure were freed from the back of the pedicle. 
The peritoneal cavity was sponged out and the abdomen was 
closed by tier suture. A saline injection was given while the 
patient was still on the table. 

The pulse at the end of the operation was 120 and by the 
evening 130 and the temperature rose to 104°. Flatus passed 
freely once and on Jan. 30th the bowels acted twice after an 
enema, the stools being very offensive. There was no blood in 
the stools. Abdominal pain was a marked symptom for the 
first few days. Feeding by the mouth was begun on the 
30th. By Feb. Ist the temperature had become normal and 
on the 4th the wound was found to be healed. After this 
there was a check ; vomiting returned with increase of pulse 
and temperature, and by Feb. 15th an induration bad formed 
to the right of the scar and neceesitated re-opening the 
abdominal wound. A localised collection of pus was found 
deep to the muscle and pressure on the right iliac fossa 
caused fresh pus and a very small quantity of fæcal matter 
to well up. A probe passed in did not strike the button. 
The cavity was drained by iodoform gauze, the temperature 
fell, the discharge lost all fecal admixture, and the sinus 
closed on April 13th. The button was passed on Feb. 17th, 
the twentieth day after the operation. Throughout the conva- 
lescence aperients were needed and there was always a certain 
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amount of distension of the abdomen. The patient returned 
to her work and went on fairly well until September, when 
she had an attack of abdominal pain and sickness with three 
days’ constipation relieved by castor-oil. During the next 
five weeks she was sick on four occasions and brought up 
blood and had attacks of constipation lasting from three to 
seven days. As self-administered enemata failed to over- 
come the constipation and the retching and pain continued, 
she was re-admitted to the hospital on Nov. lst. The 
abdomen was a good deal distended on admission and the 
temperature was slightly raised, being 99° or 100°. For a 
fortnight she was dieted and treated with enemata and 
purgatives with varying result. Occasionally there was a 
good action, but the distension was little relieved and it 
seemed clear that she was suffering from some chronic 
obstruction. 

On Nov. 19th the abdomen was re-opened through the 
upper end of the old scar. There were no adhesions of 
omentum or bowel. A large portion of small intestine was 
found collapsed. A fibrous band three inches long uniting 
two coils of bowel was tied at both ends and cut. A 
second fibrous band was found and from beneath 
this a large mass of collapsed small intestine was with- 
drawn. This fibrous band was found to take origin from 
a coil of small intestine close to the site of the former 
resection, which was marked by a slight but distinct con- 
striction. Here, in the bowel and in the mesentery, horse- 
hair stitches were embedded, while from the free margin of 
the bowel projected about two and a half inches of horse- 
hair surrounded by a fibrous envelope, evidently part of 
the continuous suture inserted to reinforce the button. The 
strictured coil lay in the pelvis. The horsehair knots and 
stitches were cut out and the peritoneal coat reunited 
with fine interrupted sutures of catgut. No other bands 
were found and the abdomen was closed by tier suture 
without drainage. 

The patient made an excellent recovery with much less 
pain than on the previous occasion and the bowels acted after 
an enema on the fourth day. She was discharged from the 
hospital on Dec. 12th with the wound soundly healed and 
the bowels acting regularly with the help of mild aperients. 
She bas remained well up to the present time, although 
she always has to take aperients snd gets at times attacks of 
vomiting, when she is said to bring up blood. This, how- 
ever, was not substantiated when she was again admitted to 
the hospital for observation after such a reported attack. 
During each convalescence there was evidence of the patient's 
hysterical tendencies. 

OASE 3. Gastro- enterostom for malignant disease of the 
stomach and pancreas.—A married woman, aged 37 years, 
was admitted to the New Hospital for Women in November, 
1898, under the care of Miss Cock, M.D. Brux. There was 
a history of nine months’ definite illness and of an attack of 
vomiting 15 months previously which passed off. For nine 
months the patient had noticed a small lump in the epi- 

astric region to the right of the mid-line and had suffered 
rom abdominal pain, discomfort, and distension. These 
attacks of pain were terminated and relieved by vomiting of 
large quantities of offensive liquid. At first the attacks 
occurred with weekly intervals, but later the intervals were 
only from 24 to 48 hours, and the pain had become more or 
less continuous. She had never vomited blood. In August, 
1898, her weight was 6st. 4 lb. On admission it was 
5st.41b. There was no history of previous gastric trouble 
or of sypbilis. On admission it was noted during an attack 
of distension that there was considerable separation of the 
recti. The upper part, sometimes the whole abdomen, was 
distended by the stomach. The outline of the smaller and 
greater curvatures could at times be distinctly seen as well as 
felt. They extended respectively to the level of the umbilicus 
or just above it (smaller curvature) and to the pubes 
(greater curvature). On palpation succussion splash and 
waves of peristalsis could easily be obtained over the 
dilated stomach, and to the right of the mid-line just 
below the liver and beneath the edge of the right rectus 
muscle a tumour of the size of a small egg could be plainly 
felt, hard, not tender, moveable both vertically and laterally, 
separable from the liver edge. The vomit which was offensive 
and chiefly fluid, contained neither blood nor sarcine. 
As much as three or four pints were brought up at once. 
The patient remained in the hospital over three weeks and 
at first derived slight benefit from medical treatment and 
dieting; the improvement was not maintained, however, 
and after leaving the hospital the symptoms were as bad as 


ever. Her weight on her: discharge was 4 st.8 lb. On 
March 17th, 1899, she was re-admitted to a surgical ward 
with a view to operative measures. Her weight on admission 
was 6 st. 2 Ib., a distinct gain in spite of tbe persistence of 
the symptoms. The local condition was unchanged except 
that the distension was more intermittent. The patient was 
most anxious for surgical relief. 

After preliminary washing out of the stomach for four 
days, and immediately before operation, an exploratory 
laparotomy was performed on March 23rd. The incision, 
which was three inches long, extended to within an inch of 
the umbilicus and part of the anterior wall of the 
stomach presented in the wound. Examination showed 
the tumour noted above to be an infiltration of the 
coats of the stomach near the pyloric end, involving 
and constricting the whole circumference and welding 
it into one mass with the similarly infiltrated. pancreas 
below. The pyloric orifice as apart from the mass could not 
be made out nor could the foramen. of Winslow be traced. 
There were hard glands in both omenta. The liver was 
unaffected. As the infiltration of the pancreas rendered 
an excision of what was regarded as a malignant 
growth impossible gastro-enterostomy was resolved upon. 
The most dependent part of the stomach was drawn 
upwards out of the wound and the posterior wall of 
the stomach was exposed by a crucial incision barley 
the transverse mesocolon. The commencement of. 
jejunum was felt for and a high coil that would lie in easy 
proximity to the stomach was selected and clamped, gauze 
veils being carefully packed round and beneath the stomach 
and intestinal coil. The viscera being held in contact two 
rows of continuous Lembert’s sutures of fine silk were passed 
over a length of two inches and tied. An anterior row of 
interrupted stitches was passed, leaving sufficient space for 
opening the viscera between this row and the two previous 
ones; these were not tied, their ends being left long, 
clamped, drawn aside, and protected, while the viscera were 
opened for some one and a half inches. Small bleeding 
points were secured. The surfaces having been well sponged 
with saline solution the mucous coats were brought 
together with a few interrupted silk sutures to keep them 
out of the way, and the anterior row of sutures was tied and 
reinforced by a second row of continuous silk sutures 
anterior to them. The parts were again well sponged with 
saline solution and returned to the peritoneal cavity, where 
they lay without strain, the transverse colon falling naturally 
into position in front of them. The abdominal wound was 
sutured in layers. 

The patient made an excellent recovery. She was fed by 
nutrient enemata for two days but from the first was given 
sips of hot water by the mouth. On the third day milk was 
given by the mouth in teaspoonfuls, and by the sixth day all 
rectal feeding was stopped and she was given minced meat 
by the mouth. There was no sickness from the time of the 
operation and there was no pain. She was disc ed from 
the hospital on April 8th feeling better than she felt for 
months. Her weight on discharge was 6st. 21b. Owing 
to the tension of the recti from the line of suture it was no 
longer possible to make out the swelling in the neighbour- 
hood of the pylorus, but the shape of the abdomen had 
become much more uniform and the rather marked dis- 
tension which at first existed in the neighbourhood of the 
wound had quite disappeared. The patient was seen on 
Nov. Ist, 1899, her weight then being 7 st. 8lb. She 
expressed herself as being extremely well. She was able 
to do all her own work and had gained flesh and colour in 
a remarkable way. The tension of the recti was still so 
marked as to preclude the possibility of feeling the tumour, 
the abdomen was uniform and symmetrical, but perbape 
slightly fuller above than below the umbilicus. To per- 
cussion the greater curvature lay at the lower limit of tbe 
abdominal scar (about one inch above the umbilicus). In 
March, 1900, her weight was 7st. 12 lb. and her health 
continued excellent. The epigastrium was less tense and 
palpation was possible. Nothing could be felt of the 
tumour which seemed to have diminished or disappeared. 

Remarks by Mrs. Boyp.—In Case 2 the second operation 
gave an opportunity of observing the nature of the junction 
effected by Murphy’s button. It cannot be considered a 

pical case on account of the reinforcing line of suture, and 
further the intra-peritoneal abscess that formed after the 
first operation was undoubtedly due to leaking at the site of 
the button. The difficulty in adjusting the button to ends of 
such different calibre was answerable for this, causing at the 
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proximal end considerable frilling of the mucous membrane, 
and at the distal end dangerous pressure from distension by 
the button. The line of suture was not efficacious in ulti- 
mately preventing leaking, although it was doubtless useful in 

ening the junction until adhesions had formed round 
about. The late development of the abscess points to this 
conclusion, although the early abdominal pain suggests 
irritation about the line of junction. That the continuous 
stitch had cut out at some time was clear from the length of 
straight horsehair found hangipg from the free margin of the 
bowel, while the mesenteric Stan remained embedded with 
no sign of irritation. This would seem to point to certain 
disadvantages in the use of a somewhat rigid, non-absorbable 
suture for a continuous stitch where it happens to cut out, 
for the long end thus found surrounded by organised 
lymph might certainly have proved an additional trap 
for the bowel. The external stricture at the line of 
junction was extremely slight and there was no marked 
thickening to suggest that the calibre of the bowel 
might be diminished disproportionately. It is interesting to 
note the very slight evidence that remained at the second 
operation (after an interval of six months) of the fairly 
extensive intra-peritoneal abscess—viz., the two distinct 
fibrous bands passing from one part of the intestine to the 
other. Indeed, it is not clear that these bands may not 
have had their origin after the ovariotomy with the band 
that formed the first source of obstruction, but were over- 
looked as causing no trouble at that time. 

Case 3 calls for little remark except to emphasise the 
extremely easy convalescence with entire absence of pain 
and intestinal worry. This seems partly due to the area of 
stomach chosen for anastomosis, allowing the viscus to lie 
after suture in a perfectly nataral position. The ease of 
access and the convenience for suture were equally marked. 
The disappearance of the tumour and the prolonged improve- 
ment in the patient’s health make it probable that the 
obstruction was cicatricial rather than malignant, as was 
diagnosed at the time of operation. l 


Medical Societies. 


PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Exhibition of Cases and Specimens.—Annual Meeting. 


A MEETING of this society was held on May 29th, Mr. 
A. PEARCE GOULD being in the chair. 

Dr. MORLEY FLETCHER exhibited a specimen of Hyper- 
trophied Brain which had been removed from the body of a 
boy, aged 10 years. During life the head was noticed to be of 
unusual size. The child was somewhat backward but not 
imbecile. The father had rather a big head. The skull- 
cap and membranes were normal, the weight of the brain 
being 73 ounces. There was a uniform increase in 
size and the different parts were also all relatively 
increased. Microscopically the chief change consisted 
of an increase in the neuroglia. In various parts 
were found non-nucleated round bodies, more abundant 
in the white matter. They were dissolved by xylol 
and N consisted of some fatty substance. This was 
the heaviest brain on record as far as he (Dr. Morley 
Fletcher) was aware and corresponded to the pathological 
variety known as cerebral hypertrophy. The recorded cases 
had been found in children and adults, most of whom 
exhibited a deficiency of intellect. Megalencephalic would 
be a more suitable name. He was indebted to Sir Dyce 
Dackworth for permission to publish the case. 

Dr. FLETCHER also exhibited a Tamour of the Posterior 
Mediastinum probably originating in the sympathetic 
system. The patient was a woman, aged 32 years, who 
was admitted under the care of Dr. P. J. Hensley into 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. She had had pain in both 
groins and later pains in the chest and all the symptoms of 
mediastinal tumour. There was excess of white corpuscles 
in the blood. A small nodule of secondary growth 
was present in one lung. The tumour measured six inches 
Vertically and consisted of two lobes. The tumour 
had also invaded the spinal canal though not the intra- 
dural cavity. Microscopically the tumour consisted of 
myxomatous tissue with fibres resembling non-medullated 


nerve fibres and cells resembling sympathetic nerve cells. 
Other parts of the tumour were sarcomatous with spindle 
cells. In the spinal canal the structure was different. It 
was suggested that the tumour originated in a sympathetic 
ganglion and that it was a neuroma.—Dr. H D. ROLLESTON, 
remarking on the rarity and interest of the growth, suggested 
that it should be referred to the Morbid Growths Committee 
and this suggestion was adopted. 

Dr. MORLEY FLETCHER and Mr. H. J. WARING exhibited 
two cases of Congenital Sacro-coccygeal Tumour. The first 
was removed from a child, aged two years, who was under the 
care of Mr. J. Langton at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. The 
tumour which was present at birth had been gradually 
increasing in size. It was removed, but two months later the 
child returned with recurrence in the iliac and lumbar 
glands. The primary tumour and the pelvis were both 
exhibited. The tumour was cystic, the cysts being lined by 
columnar epithelium. The more solid portions had the struc- 
ture of an adeno-carcinoma. As far as Dr. Fletcher and Mr. 
Waring knew no other case had been recorded of a congenital 
sacro-coccygeal tumour becoming carcinomatous. The second 
specimen sown was a sacro-coccygeal tumour from an 
infant, seven days old. This was a cystic tumour containing 
spindle and round cells, myxomatous tissue, and cartilage. 
The embryological origin of these forms of congenital tumour 
was discussed. 

Dr. E. CAUTLEY showed the brain from a case of Congenital 
Hydrocephalus with Complete Atrophy or Non-development 
of the Prosencephalon. The patient was a male infant, aged 
four months, who died after an illness of three weeks’ 
duration, characterised by vomiting, drowsiness, occasional 
screaming, spastic rigidity of the limbs, retraction of the 
head and rigidity of the neck muscles, exaggeration of the 
knee-jerks, and extensive craniotabes. The head was of 
normal size for the age and weight of the child, but the 
sutures and fontanelles were open, the anterior fontanelle 
being large and bulging. The brain was represented by the 
medulla oblongata, pons varolii, cerebellum, crura cerebri, 
and optic thalami, all of which were small and ill-developed. 
The rest of the brain consisted of a membranous bag 
composed of two dilated lateral ventricles, which had held 
about a pint of clear watery fluid. The membrane was 
about the same thickness as the dura mater in a normal 
adult and did not appear to contain any nervous tissue 
elements. Dr. Cautley ascribed the condition to an excessive 
formation of fluid in that part of ths anterior cerebral vesicle 
known as the prosencephalon or procerebrum, and inter- 
ference with its escape. This probably occurred very early 
in foetal life and the prosencephalon became a membranous 
bag containing fluid instead of developing into the usual 
cerebral hemispheres, lateral ventricles, corpora striata, and 
olfactory lobes. 

Mr. WALTER EDMUNDS exhibited the Thyroid of the 
Pappy of a Bitch from whom the Thyroid had been Removed. 
Halsted had shown that the thyroid of a puppy from a bitch 
partially deprived of its thyroid was hypertrophied ; it was 
about 20 times larger, and microscopically the colloid was 
absent and the vesicles were very rare. This experiment 
Mr. Edmunds had repeated. Nearly the whole of the thyroid 
was removed from a bitch, leaving only one parathyroid and 
a morsel of thyroid proper. A few months later the bitch 
gave birth to a puppy and it was found that the thyroid cf 
the puppy was large. Microscopically the colloid was absent 
and the secreting cells lining the vesicles were hypertrophied. 
These were the appearances of compensatory hypertrophy. 
It had been observed that the health of women suffering 
from either myxcedema or Graves’s disease was much 
improved by pregnancy. 

Dr. ARTHUR SAUNDERS exhibited the Legs of a Duck 
which had Webless Feet. He had only been able to find 
records of two instances of webless feet in ducks, one by 
F. O. Morris in The Zoologist, vol. iv. (1846), p. 1214, and 
one by Möbius in the Transactions of the Zoological Society 
of Frankfort-on-Maine, vol. xviii. (1877), p. 223. It was a 
congenital deformity. There was no abnormality in the 
duck excepting the absence of the web, which was repre- 
sented by a slight membrane. The duck was able to swim, 
but not so well as other ducks. 

Mr. S. G. SHATTOCK exhibited some Anatomical Rarities : 
1. The band and forearm of a chimpanzee in which the 
tendons of the flexor profundus digitorum were ruptured 
near their insertions into the terminal phalanges. The 
tendon of the index was tied in a knot around the un- 
ruptured tendon of the flexor sublimis after having been 
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completely withdrawn through the perforation in the 
latter. The rupture doubtless arose from a violent 
contraction of the muscle made to save a fall, whilst 
the terminal phalanges of one hand alone supported 
the weight of the body. 2. Unilateral synostosis of 
the temporo-maxillary articulation, preceded by an unusual 
amount of destruction of the jaw. No history was forthcoming. 
The degree of destruction suggested a tabetic arthropathy. 
The whole of the condyle and neck, with a portion of the 
ramus, had completely disappeared. 3. The tusk of an 
African elephant presenting a sharp angular curvature. Its 
surface showed the results of superficial destruction, associated 
with abnormal productions of cement, indicative of an 
alveolar periostitis. These changes explained the occurrence 
of the curvature. In consequence of a condition like that of 
poraa alveolaris in the human subject the tusk became 
oosened and by its sheer weight then underwent down- 
ward displacement. As the production of ivory proceeded 
from the persistent pulp in the base the deeper or growing 
end of the task formed—i.e., after the occurrence of the 
displacement had been developed in the normal axis. Mr. 
Saattock questioned whether the mobility of the tusk of the 
elephant, usually regarded as normal, was not really a result 
of alveolar inflammation, for such observations related to 
animals living in the unnatural conditions of captivity. Io 
man pyorrhœa alveolaris was known not only to induce 
premature absorption of the alveoli and exposure of the 
fangs of the teeth, but in extreme cases a tooth isolated by 
this disease might assume a horizontal position; were it 
furnished with a persistent pulp the after-growth would be 
followed by a curvature, as in the case of the tusk described. 
4. Two Umbilical Calculi which consisted of squamous cells 
and hairs with needles of fatty acids. They had been 
removed from the umbilicus, in which situation they had 
produced a suppurative sinus. 

Dr. JOHN FAWCETT exhibited a Fibroid Lung following 
Broncho-pneumonia. The patient, a child, had been 
admitted several times into Guy’s Hospital under the 
care of Dr. Hale White with recurrent bronchitis and 
broncho-pneumonia. At the necropsy both langs were found 
to be affected with old and recent pleurisy, thickening of 
the pleura, and a general increase of the fibrous tissue. As 
to the etiology of the condition broncho-pneumonia was the 
cause in this case, as it generally was in children. In looking 
up the Guy’s Hospital post-mortem records from 1875-98 
inclusive Dr. Fawcett had found that there had been 97 
necropsies on cases of fibroid lung apart from tuberculous 
disease. In 43 of these the exciting cause was apparently 
some pleural lesion and in only five of these could there be 
said to have been any acute pulmonary lesion which might 
have been a ‘*‘ pneumonia.” 18 of the cases were thought to 
be syphilitic and 10 were due to broncho-pneumonia. The 
majority—viz., 57—of the Guy's Hospital cases were between 
30 and 60 years of age. These data were quoted to show 
that when a larger number of cases were taken it was 
clear that fibroid Jung affected a longer period of life than 
was stated by some observers and also to show that pleurisy 
might be in later years probably quite as potent a factor in 
the causation of fibroid lung as broncho-pneumonia in the 
earlier ones. 

Dr. A. J. CLEVELAND and Dr. J. FAWCETT exhibited a 
specimen of Diplococcus from a case of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis. The patient was a youth, aged 19 years, who 
died after an illness of five days. At the necropsy there was 
turbid serum in tbe ventricles and round the spinal cord. In 
the lymph at the base of the brain and round the cord diplo- 
cocci were found, but no cultures could be obtained from 
this or from the serum or from the blood. 

Dr. H. D. ROLLESTON showed a Pedunculated Spindle- 
celled Sarcoma arising from the submucous coat of the 
posterior surface of the cesophagus in its middle third. The 
tumour was white, friable, and in places superficially 
ulcerated. The base of attachment measured three inches 
on the long axis of the gullet. The growth was moulded to 
fit the lumen of the csophagus and therefore was more 
pedunculated in the long than in the transverse axis of the 
gullet. It extended from a point one inch above the cardia 
to within one and a half inches of the cricoid. Reference was 
made to seven other recorded specimens, of which three— 
Targett’s, C. Ogle’s, and Livongood’s—were pedunculated. 
Most of the cases were spindle-celled and arose from the sub- 
mucous coat. Clinically, sarcoma resembled carcinoma of 
the wsophagus. The specimen was from a man, aged 49 
years, who died with wsophageal obstruction. 


Dr. FRANCES H. HAWKINS exhibited as a card specimen a 
Lympho-sarcoma of the Thorax occurring ina child, aged 
six years. 

The annual meeting of the society was held subsequently. 
The report of the council showed that the society was in 
a satisfactory condition, the members amounting to an 
aggregate of 681. Reference was made to the new departure 
in the shape of laboratory meetings which had been held 
during the past session with conspicuous success. Various 
alterations had been made in the rules to meet the modern 
development of pathological Science and an editor had been 
appointed. Votes of thanks were passed to Mr. A. Pearce 
Gould who had acted as president during the latter 
part of the session, to the retiring vice-presidente; 
members of the council, and the retiring officers. The 
following officers were appointed for the session 1900-1: 
President: Mr. W. Watson Cheyne. Vice-Presidents: Dr. 
E. Crookshank, Dr. S. Martin, Dr. F. W. Mott, Dr. G. 
Newton Pitt, Mr. Victor Horsley, Mr. G. H. Makins, Mr. 
Charters J. Symonds, and Mr. J. H. Targett. Treasurer: 
Dr. Sidney Coupland. Honorary secretaries: Mr. Charles 
A. Ballance and Dr. J. Rose Bradford. Council: Dr. F. W. 
Andrewes, Dr. T. Grigor Brodie, Dr. Sheridan Delépine, 
Dr. James Galloway, Dr. Archibald E. Garrod, Dr. Herbert 
P. Hawkins, Dr. R. G. Hebb, Dr. Patrick Manson, Dr. Oyril 
Ogle, Dr. H. D. Rolleston, Mr. William H. Battle, Mr. Cecil 
F. Beadles, Mr. H. P. Dean, Mr. A. G. R. Foulerton, Dr. 
C. D. Green, Dr. F. G. Hopkins, Dr. John McFadyean, Dr. 
5 Macfadyen, Mr. D'Arcy Power, and Mr. Frederick 
C. Wallis. 
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Case of Gastro-enterostomy followed by Pylorectomy .—Septi- 
cemia treated by Anti-Streptococcic Serum and Nuclein. 
— Conclusion of a case of Graves’s Disease.—Annual 
Meeting. 


A MEETING of this society was held on May 25th, Sir R. 
DOUGLAS POWELL, Bart., the President, being in the chair. 

Mr. ARTHUR E. BARKER read a paper on a case of 
Gastro-enterostomy followed by Pylorectomy and Recovery. 
The case was that of a woman, aged 55 years, who pre- 
sented herself in March, 1899, at University College Hospital 
witb very obscure symptoms of partial intestinal obstruction. 
There was a defined tumour to the left of the left rectus 
muscle under the border of the ribs. This was variously 
diagnosed, but Mr. Barker held it to be a growth of the 
splenic flexure of the colon. The abdomen was opened 
on this hypothesis by an incision at the left border of 
the left rectus. The tumour was found to be a carcinoma 
of the pylorus. Retro-colic gastro-enterostomy was at once 
performed, from which the patient made a rapid recovery. 
Five weeks later Mr. Barker removed the whole of the 
pyloric end of the stomach and closed the resulting openings 
in it and in the duodenum. Recovery was rapid, and the 
patient put on flesh steadily and went about as before, eating, 
as a rule, ordinary food. She died from recurrence exactly 
one year after the operation. The first operation was done 
under local (eucaine) analgesia and the second under chloro- 
form anesthesia. Murpby’s button was employed and came 
away on the twelfth day. The operation was much facilitated 
by taking it in two stages. The following points were raised : 
(1) the peculiar position of the tumour, being in the splenic 
region; (2) the general propriety of pylorectomy ; (3) the per- 
formance of a preliminary gastro-enterostomy, which was of 
undoubted advantage, and Mr. Barker thought that it might 
be made more of a routine procedure; (4) the selection of 
the anterior or posterior operation, the latter being in most 
cases as easy as the anterior and, in Mr. Barker's opinion, 
preferable; (5) the use of Murphy’s button, as compared 
with simple suture, Mr. Barker showing a preference for 
the latter; and (6) the advantage of local anæsthesia 
as obviating the vomiting during the operation.— Mr. 
LEONARD BIDWELL quite concurred with Mr. Barker in 
preferring the double operation and he quoted some cases on 
which he had operated in that manner, all of which could be 
regarded as successful though the growth had recurred later. 
In one case in which he had performed the operation in one 
stage the patient died within ten days of the operation from 
the adhesions in the jejunum, which resulted in a kink. To 
prevent this accident the loop of the jejunum attached to the 
stomach should not be too close up to the duodenum. If it 
were, regurgitation of the bile into the stomach occurred. 
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He (Mr. Bidwell) advocated Halsted’s method of suturing 
and in only one case had he had the slightest trouble after- 
wards. As to the interval of time which elapsed between 
the two operations, he had allowed 18 days and thought that 
that was a suitable time. In regard to the diagnosis of 
the early stages of stricture of the pylorus there was at first 
increased power in the stomach muscle and therefore there 
might be no dilatation. The absence of dilatation of the 
stomach rendered the diagnosis more difficult. The duration 
of life was not very great, but it was longer after the double 
operation than after gastro-enterostomy alone.— Mr. BARKER, 
in replying, said he would have liked to have heard more 
particulars of Mr. Bidwell’s cases. As to the duration of 
life, he was not very sanguine. The operation prolonged 
life, and the average duration of life was not seven years but 
perhaps two or tbree years. Everything depended on an 
early diagnosis and the courage of the patient to undergo 
the operation. One thing was quite certain, pylorectomy 
should never be done for anything excepting malignant 
disease 


Dr. W. F. VICTOR BONNEY (introduced by Dr. JOHN 
ABERCROMBIE) read a paper on a case of Obscure Septic- 
emia treated by Anti-streptococcic Serum and Nuclein. The 
case was that of a young man who was seized, without any 
history of previous disease whatsoever, with fever of a per- 
sistent type, associated with joint swellings, femoral throm- 
bosis, and abdominal distension. On the forty-second day 
of the disease rigors began, with a remittent temperature 
reaching nearly 107°F. on several occasions. He was 
treated by injections of anti-streptococcic serum, receiv- 
ing within a period of 17 days 420 cubic centimetres 
in 42 injections. During this period the temperature 
fell and the patient greatly improved. A relapse on 
the sixty-fourth day was treated by injections of nuclein, 
l per cent. solution, in two cubic centimetre doses. 
He received nearly 30 cubic centimetres in eight 
days, during which period the temperature fell and 
the patient rapidly convalesced. He recovered and was now 
in complete health. The diagnosis, which was obscure at 
first, was divided between malignant endocarditis, enteric 
fever, and some obscure form of pyæmia. The first was 
negatived by the absence of cardiac signs and the second 
by Widal's test twice applied. Several bacteriological exa- 
minations left the matter still unsettled, though Mr. A. G. 
Foulerton was suspicious of having detected the gonococcus 
in the blood, but could not, by a mishap, confirm it. 
Reviewing the whole case, the likelihood that it was a 
gonococcal septicemia was not improbable. The serum 
used was that made by Mr. Bokenham, while Messrs. 
Burroughs and Wellcome kindly gave the nuclein free. No 
ill-effects followed the injection of either.—The PRESIDENT 
remarked on the interest of cases of this kind which ought 
always to be carefully recorded in order that they might be 
more readily compared. The patient whose case he had 
recorded, to which Dr. Bonney had referred, was still alive, 
but the diagnosis was still uncertain. The. cardiac signs 
disappeared and the patient had had recurrent attacks of 
fever and of albuminuria.—Dr. ABERCROMBIE remarked 
that he could not help believing that the treatment by 
serum and nuclein had the chief share in the recovery of 
this case, though he had used these remedies in other 
cases of septicemia without success, excepting in one 
instance. As to Dr. Bonney’s case, the patient had 
since presented himself for treatment for urethritis.— 
Mr. ARTHUR E. BARKER remarked that many cases of 
gonorrhceal pyæmia came under the notice of the surgeons 
and he would hesitate to accept the view that this case 
was checked by the anti-streptococcic serum. Cases of this 
disease went on to an extreme degree and then got wellina 
very remarkable way without any remedy. The bacteria 
probably grew until the soil was exhausted.—Dr. BONNEY, in 
reply to the suggestion that the recovery was a coincidence, 
remarked that the patient was getting progressively worse 
on two occasions and each time that the remedies were 
given he got well. 

Dr. WILLIAM PASTEUR communicated the conclusion and 
post-mortem notes of a case of Graves’s Disease with Brady- 
cardia shown at a clinical meeting in April, 1898. The patient, 
a widow, aged 67 years, had sufferred from Graves’s disease for 
20 years and exhibited the disease in a typical form, with 
tachycardia, when first seen at the Middlesex Hospital in 
1836. Under observation the enlarged thyroid dwindled and 
the tachycardia gradually gave place to marked bradycardia. 
The demeanour and facial expr ssion were placid and almost 


apathetic. She said that her voice had altered in quality. 
She had become very sensitive to cold and rather clumsy with 
her fingers. It was a question whether the bradycardia was 
associated with degenerative lesions of the heart, of which 
there was physical evidence; or whether, with other sym- 
ptoms just mentioned, it indicated the supervention of 
myxcedema. The latter was the opinion generally expressed. 
The patient was re-admitted to hospital in July, 1899, with 
acute symptoms of heart failure from which she rallied 
for a time. In January, 1900, she returned to hospital 
in a critical condition with signs of extreme tricuspid regur- 
gitation and died within 24 hours of admission. The thyroid 
gland was rather small but not atrophic to the naked eye. 
Microscopically, parts of the gland appeared fairly healthy, 
but others showed an extensive round-celled infiltration of 
the alveolar structure. There were hypertrophy and dila- 
tation of the left ventricle of the heart, but little change was 
present at the valves and in the coronary arteries. The 
thymus was not persistent. There were no obvious changes 
in the brain or meninges. Dr. Pasteur considered that the 
case afforded valuable pathological evidence of the occur- 
rence of thyroid atrophy in the wake of Graves’s disease. 
The case was of interest in presenting the symptoms 
of the two diseases in combination. He was of opinion 
that the bradycardia was more probably related to the 
condition of the heart than to the thyroid cirrhosis.—Dr. 
ALEXANDER MORISON said that after hearing Dr. Pasteur 
he bad come to the conclusion that the bradycardia was 
related in some way to the thyroid disease. He would like 
to ask if any notable effect resulted from treatment and if 
it bad modified the pulse in any way. The degenerative 
changes found in the heart were those constantly met with 
in the opposite condition of pulse and could therefore 
hardly account for the bradycardia. A systematic examina- 
tion of the nervous system ought more constantly to be 
conducted in these cases. His own belief was that they 
would never be able to speak positively until the nerves’ 
association with the heart could be investigated.—Dr. 
PASTEUR, in reply, said that the nervous system had not 
been investigated in this case. As to the results of treat- 
ment by thyroid they were negative, and this was not 
surprising when so much colloid material and cell infiltra- 
tion were found in the thyroid. 

Subsequently the annual meeting was held. The report of 
the council showed that the financial position of the society 
was satisfactory and that the work of the society during 
the past year had been well maintained. Hearty votes of 
thanks were given to the retiring Vice-Presidents and 
members of council. The following gentlemen were elected 
to hold office during the session 1900-1:—President: Sir 
Richard Douglas Powell, Bart. Vice-Presidents : Dr. Sidney 
Coupland, Dr. Stephen Mackenzie, Dr. W. Joseph Tyson, 
Mr. A. Pearce Gould, Mr. John Hammond Morgan, and 
Mr. Herbert W. Page. Treasurer: Mr. Howard Marsh. 
Council: Dr. J. Rose Bradford, Dr. C. W. Chapman, Dr. 
J. K. Fowler, Dr. Archibald E. Garrod, Dr. H. P. Hawkins, 
Dr. J. A. Ormerod, Dr. H. D. Rolleston, Dr. Harrington 
Sainsbury, Dr. R. Percy Smith, Dr. J. C. Uhthoff. Dr. A. F. 
Voelcker, Mr. W. H. Battle, Mr. James Berry, Mr. Stanley 
Boyd. Mr. L. A. Dunn, Mr. F. S. Eve, Mr. Raymond Johnson, 
Mr. G. H. Makins, Mr. John D. Malcolm, and Mr. Stephen 
Paget. Honorary secretaries: Mr. Charters J. Symonds and 
Dr. Percy Kidd. 


Britis LARYNGOLOGICAL, RHINOLOGICAI, AND 
OTOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—TYhe general meeting of this 
society was held on May 11th, Dr. Barclay Baron, the Presi- 
dent, being in the chair.—Dr. John Macintyre (Glasgow) 
gave a demonstration upon the Use of the Roentgen Rays 
in the Diagnosis of Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and 
Neighbouring Organs, illustrated by numerous lantern slides, 
photographs, and apparatus. In the first part he dealt with 
certain matters of technique, alluding especially to the 
advances made since his Jast demonstration to the associa- 
tion in 1896. After speaking of the most convenient source 
of electricity and discussing the relative advantages of 
Wimshurst machines and coils for Roentgen ray work 
he mentioned various forms of interrupter, including 
the Wehnelt and a form devised by himself. He also 
described various modes of controlling the vacuum in 
Crookes’s tubes, and an ingenious automatic mercurial 
pump used by him when making his own tubes. Barium 
platino-cyanide was the salt that Dr. Macintyre found 
to be the best for screens. The potassium plantino-cyanide, 
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though more brilliant, was less durable. The use of the 
screen was gradually coming into greater prominence ; but, 
when photography was necessary, plates requiring only a 
very short exposure were now being used—a matter of no 
little importance when the patient was very ill. The second 
part was devoted to the application of the Roentgen rays to 
medical work. Speaking first of the application of stereo- 
scopic vision to screen work and photography Dr. Macintyre 
passed on to the narration of individual cases. He showed 
how, besides the use of x rays in locating foreign bodies 
in the cesophagus, the larynx, the antrum, and the 
bronchi, fractures of the jaws could be seen, enlargement 
of the cardiac area recognised, and thoracic aneurysm 
rendered visible when other means of diagnosis had failed. 
He had also observed enlarged mediastinal glands and the 
presence of fluid in the pericardium and pleuræ. One 
interesting point mentioned was the distinct shadow cast by 
phthisical deposits at the apex of the lung. Examination of 
the accessory cavities of the nose had also revealed important 
information ; for instance, the presence of a probe passed 
through the infundibulum into the frontal sinus could be 
clearly verified. Finally, Dr. Macintyre recommended the 
systematic examination of patients by the xrays. In many 
cases this method would only be supplementary to other 
means of diagnosis, but in a certain few instances he had 
been able thus to obtain valuable information which could 
not otherwise have been gained.—A short discussion 
followed. 


WIxDS0OR AND District MEDICAL SOCIETY. — The 
first annual dinner of this society was held at the White 
Hart Hotel, Windsor, on May 23rd, Mr. W. B. Holderness, 
the President, being in the chair.—Amongst other guests 
the mayor of Windsor, Mr. A. T. Barber, and the ex- 
mayor, Sir John Soundy, who had granted the use of the 
Guildhall for the society’s meetings, were present.—The 
Vice-Presidents were represented by Mr. Arnold Thomson and 
Mr. Startin and the committee by Dr. H. T. Newman and Dr. 
E. 8. Norris. The metropolitan members present included Mr. 
G. P. Field, Mr. Noble Smith, Dr. Fletcher Beach, and M 
H. W. Allingbam ; and in addition to Windsor and Eton the 
following towns in the neighbourhood were represented : 
Slough, Maidenhead, Chertsey, Egham, Staines, Ascot, Wey- 
bridge, Ashford, Iver, and Bracknell. In all there was a 
muster of over 40. After the usual loyal toasts had been 
duly honoured, Mr. Noble Smith, in proposing the Windsor 
and District Medical Society,” drew attention to ite 
strength and remarkable rate of growth. He also made 
suggestions as to the possibilities of its further develop- 
ment.—The President after alluding to the immense amount 
of labour expended by Dr. E. B. Hulbert in organising the 
society and expressing the universal regret of the members 
at his resignation, handed him a silver cigarette-box and 
match-box to correspond as a mark of their appreciation of 
his work. Both were engraved with a suitable inscription.— 
Dr. Hulbert responded, expressing his warmest thanks.— 
Various other toasts having been proposed and acknowledged 
the proceedings terminated with the National Anthem. 


Sours: West LONpo Mepicat Socrety.—A 
meeting of this society was held on May 9th, Dr. W. G. 
Dickinson, the President, being in the chair.— Mr. O. A. 
Ballance gave a demonstration on the Operative Treat- 
ment of Chronic Otorrhœa. Mr. Ballance commenced by 
dividing chronic otorrhcea into two classes: (1) tractable 
otorrhcea; and (2) intractable otorrhcea. With regard to 
the first group, antiseptic irrigation, alcohol instillation, the 
removal of adenoids in children, and various minor operative 
measures in the adult were discussed. In intractable 
otorrhæa Mr. Ballance advocated operation in two stages: 
(1) the complete mastoid operation for the removal of the 
disease ; and (2) the healing of the operation cavity some 
seven or ten days later by the application of large epithelial 
grafts. The advantages claimed were: (1) the immediate 
healing of the wound ; and (2) that now for the first time in 
the history of the operation the surgeon could honestly 
promise his patient (a) a certain and rapid cure and (òb) a 
considerable probability of improvement in bearing. Mr. 
Ballance also hinted at the boundless possibilities which the 
success of the grafting of the bony walls of the tympano- 
autral cavities seemed to offer in the surgery of the bones in 
all parts of the body and the likelihood that the method 
might be successful in the treatment of post-suppurative 
and chronic dry deafness by the application of epithelial 
grafts to the labyrinth. The address was illustrated by 
lantern slides. 
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Acromegaly. By Dr. MAXIMILIAN STERNBERG, Privat- 
docent in the University of Vienna. Translated by 
F. R. B. ATKINSON, M.D., C.M. Edin. London: The 
New Sydenham Society. 1899. Pp. 138. 


THIS volame, one of the latest published by that excellent 
body, the New Sydenham Society, contains a good account 
of the somewhat rare disease ‘‘ acromegaly.” 

The author gives an interesting and complete account of 
the history of the disease, starting from the original 
description given by Marie in 1886, although, as it is 
pointed out, cases of this affection had been previously 
described under other names. 

A brief review is then given of the principal clinical 
appearances of the disease, bat the symptoms are considered: 
in detail further on in the book. Dr. Sternberg has evidently 
made a careful study of the literature of the subject and has 
collected the reports of 47 necropsies of undoubted cases 
of acromegaly, so that the chapter on Pathological Anatomy 
is made a most instructive one. A comprehensive description 
is given of the changes found in the bones and some good 
illustrations, which materially aid in following the desorip- 
tions, are supplied in the letterpress. The account of the 
conditions found in the skull is minutely carried out. With 
regard to the structure of the bones the author is of opinion 
that a systematic histological examination of the whole 
osseous system certainly a very laborious task—has yet to be 
undertaken, for in referring to the literature of the subject 
he found that each author seemed inclined to declare as 
typical the conditions found in his own case, and the value of 
these observations was lessened inasmuch as frequently the 
inquiry was limited to an examination of a few bones 
or even of only one. Due attention is, of course, 
devoted to the changes which have been described in 
the pituitary gland, or, as Dr. Sternberg prefers to 
term it, ‘‘the hypophysis.” - He considers, however, 
that the histological conditions met with must be 
received with a certain amount of reserve owing to the 
circumstance that the organ possesses a fairly complicated 
structure and our knowledge of its morphology is not 
thoroughly exhausted. Further, the interpretation of the 
reports is also rendered more difficult owing to the fact that 
the terminology of the pathological anatomy varies in 
different schools, so that we cannot attach without further 
consideration a similar meaning to designations which sound 
identical. 

Chapters IV. and V. are devoted to the symptomatology of 
the disease, its development, course, terminations, the types 
that are encountered, and the prognosis.. Dr. Sternberg’s 
description of the symptoms are clear and concise 
and Dr. Atkinson has performed the task of translation 
admirably. , 

The chapter on the Relationship of Acromegaly to Other 
Diseases and Conditions will also be found interesting, 
especially the remarks on myxœdema and cretinism” and on 
‘‘vigantism.” The author states that it will be found by any- 
one who collects the cases described in literature as giants 
and considers them strictly according to their pathological 
conditions that about 40 per cent. of all giants are also the 
subjects of acromegaly. This proportion suggests the 
inference of a closer connexion, and after a review of the 
arguments and cases which have been raised and quoted in 
favour of the supposition that there is a relationship 
between the two Dr. Sternberg comes to the conclusion that 
acromegaly is a well-defined disease, with perfectly sharply- 
marked characteristics, whilst gigantism is an anomaly of 
development which in itself has nothing to do with disease, 
but may occur in connexion with various illnesses and 
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certainly with universal dystrophies. 

these illnesses. 

The subjects of the etiology and pathology of the disease 
are fully discussed, stress being laid on the hypophysis 
theory.” Dr. Sternberg is of opinion that notwithstanding 
the reserve that must be maintained regarding the 
histological results met with in the hypophysis, the con- 
nexion between the course of the disease and the post-mortem 
appearances is so striking that it adds, no doubt, an 
important support to that view which sees in the cessation 
of the normal function of the hypophysis the cause of 
acromegaly. ‘‘ Whatever may be imagined as to a closer 
connexion it is at present entirely left to conjectures which 
are as numerously present in the literature as they are 
unproved. An especial difficulty, which is at present 
insurmountable, arises from the fact that there is no doubt 
that tamours of the hypophysis may exist without acrome- 
galy. 

One of the best chapters in the book is that dealing 
with diagnosis, and we need only refer to the list of diseases 
which the author states may be mistaken for acromegaly to 
appreciate the great care with which he has written his book. 
To readers interested in this subject we can confidently 
recommend a perusal of this work. 


Acromegaly is one of 


On Neuroma and Neuro-fibromatosis. By ALEXIS THOMSON, 
F. R. C. S. Edin., Assistant Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, 
Surgeon to the Deaconess Hospital, and Lecturer on 
Surgery, Edinburgh. With 20 plates. Edinburgh: Printed 
bY Turnbull and Spears. 1900. 4to, pp. 168. Price 

4. 

NEW growths in connexion with nerves are rare, yet these 
tamours are so striking that medical literature contains 
records of a large number of cases. The attention of Mr. 
Alexis Thomson seems to have been directed to this interest- 
ing and important subject by a very remarkable series of 15 
cases which were in the wards of the Royal Infirmary, Edin- 
burgh, within six years. 

In 1803 Odier of Geneva introduced the name ‘‘ neuroma ” 
for tumours forming in connexion with nerves. In 1829 a 
valuable paper was read before the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of Edinburgh by William Wood who gave a careful 
account of the clinical and pathological characters of the 
disease and records 24 cases which he had collected. Various 
other papers on the subject have from time to time appeared, 
but in 1849 was published an important work on Neuroma by 
R. W. Smith of Dublin. His descriptions have been copied 
into all text-books since, and though Virchow in 1863 dis- 
tinguished between the true neuroma which consists of true 
herve tissue and the false neuroma which is derived from 
the connective tissue of a nerve, yet the term ‘‘ neuroma” 
has very conveniently been applied to all tumours arising in 
connexion with nerves. The true neuroma, composed chiefly 
of nervous elements, is of extreme rarity, and only five 
certain cases have been put on record; they have probably 
all been connected with the sympathetic system, and 
abstracts of the notes of all the cases are given in Mr. 
Thomson’s work, and Dr. Knaus's remarkable case is 
figured. The false neuromata are the really important 
growths and the author classifies them thus: (1) circum- 
scribed tumours; (2) diffuse overgrowths of the connective 
tissue of nerves—that is, ‘‘ neuro-fibromatosis ” ; (3) traumatic 
neuromata; and (d) enlargements of nerves in leprosy and 
syphilis. 

The circumscribed variety of the false neuroma may be 
either innocent or malignant. The innocent growths are 
far from uncommon and one form is well represented by the 
“painful subcutaneous tubercle.” The malignant variety is 
a sarcoma and it usually occurs in the prime of life—from 20 
to 40 years of age; it is much rarer than the innocent form, 


and Mr. Thomson has collected 12 cases of well-authenticated 
primary sarcoma of nerve. Of these in five cases recurrence 
occurred and death ensued, and in only two has removal of 
the tumour been followed by two years’ freedom from recur- 
rence. It is a remarkable fact that in half the cases the 
great sciatic nerve was affected. 

Of even greater interest than neuromata is the condition 
which has been called ‘‘ generalised neuro-fibromatosis.” As 
the author remarks, ‘the clinical and pathological records 
of this remarkable disease are so numerous that there is no 
want of material upon which to base a description. The 
nerves are the seat of a great number of tumours and are 
also diffusely and unequally thickened. In a transverse 
section of such a nerve-trunk there is seen to be a formation 
of new cannective tissue within the primary bundles of 
nerve fibres. These changes may occur in the cerebral 
nerves as well as in those arising from the spinal cord. 
Curiously, however, the meninges of the brain and cord 
are never affected, although they correspond to the fibrous 
tissue of nerves. The tissue in the nerve which appears to 
suffer most is the endoneurium. Different observers disagree 
as to the effect of the fibromatosis-on the nerve fibres, but 
Mr. Thomson is satisfied from the special investigation of two 
cases that degenerative changes are present. As to what 
nerves are affected the author tabulates 45 cases in which the 
cranial nerves were implicated and of these the vagus was 
involved in, 29 instances and the fifth nerve in 12, but 
no nerve was exempt, though it has been stated that 
the olfactory, optic, and auditory nerves are never 
affected. 

Another form of neuro-fibromatosis is that called the 
plexiform neuro-fibroma.” It may be looked upon as a 
fibromatosis confined to the distribution of two or more 
contiguous nerves or of a plexus of nerves. Histologically, 
the condition is identical with generalised neuro-fibroma- 
tosis, and the two conditions may co-exist in the same 
individual. Though the disease is rare 62 cases have been 
collected. By far the most frequent situation of these 
growths is the subcutaneous tissue of the head and neck in 
the area of distribution of the fifth cranial and the super- 
ficial cervical nerves. 

The third variety of neuro-fibromatosis is that form of 
tumour which is usually called molluscum fibrosum,” and 
the connexion of this new growth with disease of the nerves 
was first pointed out by von Recklinghausen in 1882. In this 
disease the new fibrous tissue is for the most part situated 
between the bundle of nerve-fibres and the investing 
perineurium. These skin tumours may occur combined with 
other forms of neuro-fibromatosis. A still more remarkable 
condition associated with an increase in the fibrous tissue 
in nerves is that known as ‘‘elephantiasis neuromatosa. 
This was specially described by Mott of New York in 1854 
under the name Pachydermatocele.” It includes those 
forms of neuro-fibromatosis in which in addition to the fibro- 
matosis of the cutaneous nerves there is also a well-marked 
and diffuse overgrowth of the skin and subcutaneous tissue 
ina particular region of the body. The disease is of con- 
genital origin and it increases slowly at first but often more 
rapidly after puberty. The special seat of the overgrowth is 
in the pons reticularis of the corium. In other cases 
neuro-fibromatosis is associated with pigmentation of the 
skin. : 

It happens not rarely that patients who are the subjects 
of neuro-fibromatosis develop sarcoma in the diseased 
nerve-tracts. This has teen well called secondary 
malignant neuroma.” It chiefly manifests itself by great 
local malignancy, though exceptionally visceral metastases 
may occur. In a few cases multiple tumours of the brain 
have developed in patients with one or other variety of 
neuro-fibromatosis, but the author considers that this com- 
bination of tumours of the central nervous system with 
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fibromatosis of the nerves is only a coincidence. Mr. 
Thomson has tabulated the particulars of 77 cases of neuro- 
fibromatosis, so that reference may be made to them very 
easily. 

The author in summing up his conclusions with regard to 
this disease tells us that he is inclined to think that it arises 
before birth or in early childhood, that it is sometimes in- 
herited (as shown by 10 cases which he has collected), that 
mental deficiency is often also present, and that sex seems 
to have no influence. He is able to suggest no satisfactory 
explanation of its actual cause but regards it as a develop- 
mental disease. Clinically there is wonderfully little to be 
said about neuro-fibromatosis. As a rule the tumours are 
quite insensitive—a striking contrast to the solitary tumours 
of nerves. Occasionally one tumour, especially where exposed 
to pressure, may cause pain but this may vary from day to 
day. It happens, but only very rarely, that the enlarged 
nerve may press on the brain or spinal cord close to its 
origin, and so symptoms may arise of pain or paralysis. 

A chapter is devoted to detailed accounts of the cases 

which have come under the author’s personal observation, 
and in the last chapter the traumatic neuromata are dis- 
cussed. An extensive and valuable bibliography is given. 
Unfortunately there is no index; this is a most regrettable 
omission, for every scientific work loses some of its value if 
the contents cannot be readily referred to. 
. The 20 plates are carefully executed; they represent 
well the gross and minute anatomy of the diseasé. The book 
is clearly printed on good paper, but the quarto form is 
certainly not so convenient for general use as is the octavo. 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Thomson has made a very 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of an important class 
of tumours which have hitherto hardly received their due 
share of recognition. 


Rhinoplastic Operations, with a Description of Recent Improve- 
ments in the Indian Method. By D. F. KEEGAN, M.D. 
T. C. D., F R. C. S. Eng., Indian Medical Service (retired). 
With 21 Phototype Portraits and 11 Engravings in the 
Text. London: Bailli¢re, Tindall, and Cox. 1900. 
Roy. 8vo. Pp. 72. Price 5s. 


DR. KEEGAN’S thoroughly practical manual is to some 


extent an after-growth and expansion of his article on 
Rhinoplasty which appeared in THE LANCET of Feb. 2lst, 
1891 (p. 419). At that time he had performed a large 
number of rhinoplastic operations in the Charitable Hospital 
at Indore and had devised the modification of the ordinary 
procedure which it is the object of the present volume to 
describe more in detail. In some respects the conditions 
under which he worked were more favourable than those 
with which British surgeons have to deal, his patients being 
mutilated not by disease but by cutting instruments. This 
form of cruelty, although rare in modern Europe, is never- 
theless of great antiquity. Many of our readers will recollect 
the passage where Virgil describes the visit of Æneas to the 
under-world and his meeting with his friends who had been 
killed at the capture of Troy. 

Delphobum vidit lacerum crudeliter ora, 

‘Ora, manusque ambas, populataque tempora raptis 

Auribus, et truncas inhonesto vulnere nares. 

Dr. Keegan mentions that in modern India nose-cutting 
is a not infrequent form of vengeance for matrimonial 
offences, and the Trojan legend affords a curious parallel, 
for Deiphobus after the death of Paris became the consort 


of Helen, the runaway wife of King Menelaus, and was 


eventually killed by the aggrieved husband. The distinctive 
feature of Dr. Keegan’s operation, for which he modestly 
makes no claim of priority, consists in this, that whereas 
formerly the nasal defect was covered only with a single 
layer of skin he found means of making firm, open-standing 
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nostrils, lined internally with skin taken from over the nasal 
bones and covered externally in the usual way with skin 
raised from the forehead. The difficulty has always been 
to ensure the prominence and shapeliness of the nose, and to 
prove that this problem has now been solved 21 phototype 
portraits of seven patients are introduced, four of them being 
shown both full-face and in profile. We have no hesitation 
in strongly recommending the book as the work of a skilful 
operator. The history of rhinoplasty by means of a forehead 
flap is not without interest to British surgeons, as it was first 
practised in Europe by Mr. Carpue of London, of whose 
cases Dr. Keegan gives a summary. The volume is well 
printed and its handsome appearance refiects credit on the 
publishers. 


JOURNALS AND REVIEWS. 

Revue de Gynécologie et de Chirurgie Abdominale. 
Tome IV. Nos. 1 and 2. January— February, March— 
April, 1900. Paris: Masson et Cie.—The first number 
of this review for the current year contains a most 
interesting paper by Professor Cornil upon the Anatomy 
and Histology of Tubal Pregnancy, founded upon a careful 
examination of seven cases. MM. Jaylo and Delherm 
contribute a study of Extra-uterine Tubal and Intra- 
ligamentous Gestation after the fifth month, with details of 
29 cases collected from the literature and including two of 
their own observation. M. Vidal writes upon the Technique 
and Results of Some Conservative Operations upon the Uterine 
Appendages. A paper upon the Dangers and Accidents of 
Incomplete Hzmostasis is contributed by M. Rebreyend. 
A Critical and Historical Study of the Treatment of Fibro- 
mata of the Uterus by Electricity by M. A. Zimmern affords 
a good account of the latest views upon the subject. 
M. Francois Neugebauer adds another series of 29 observa- 
tions of Error of Sex to the 50 cases already recorded by 
him in the April number of the review for the year 1899. 
In the second number is a short paper by Professor Pozzi 
upon Four Cases of Torsion of the Dilated Fallopian Tube. 
The condition associated with the torsion was in three of the 
cases a pyosalpinx and in one a tubal gestation. The ques- 
tion of making traction upon a Fibromatous Uterus during 
Abdominal Hysterectomy is discussed by Professor Reverdin. 
He describes in detail the method employed by him of 
suspending by means of a special apparatus large and heavy 
fibroid tumours during the progress of an operation under- 
taken for their removal. An interesting case of Fistulous 
Communication between the Sigmoid Flexure and the Vagina 
is recorded by M. Xavier Delore. The fistuia was closed 
by the following very ingenious method. The recto- 
vaginal septum was split up to the site of the opening 
and after the adherent piece of gut had been separated 
from the vagina its anterior wall was drawn down 
and attached to the anus. The anterior wall of the rectum 
was then cut through up to the level at which it had been 
separated from the posterior vaginal wall. In this way the 
piece of bowel above the site of the fistula was made to open 
into the rectum, while the intervening portion of sigmoid 
flexure was, as it were, short-circuited. The result was 
good. M. Fontan continues his series of articles upon the 
Surgical Treatment of Abscesses of the Liver invading the 
Thoracic Cavity. The remaining part of the numbers is 
taken up with analyses of current literature. 


Victorra HosPTTAL, FoLKESTONE.— Thie Duke of 
Cambridge on Saturday last laid the foundation-stone of a 
new wing to this hospital. It is to commemorate the 
Queen's Diamond Jubilee, will cost £6500, and will consist 
of two new wards of 14 beds each, affording additioral 
accommodation which is greatly needed. 
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THE papers read at the last meeting of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgical Society were of unusual interest. 
The topics discussed, like the enveloping British forces now 
invading the Transvaal, covered a wide field, which had to 
be traversed with great celerity in order to bring the 
discussion within the limits of the time at the disposal 
of the speakers. Any attempt on our part to pass the 
subjects in review would only prove futile, but we select a 
few points for comment. 

The first to address the meeting was Mr. CLINTON 
DENT whose remarks had the merit of being both prac- 
tical and suggestive. Sir WILLIAM MacCorwmac followed 
Mr. CLINTON DENT with an address 
published im our issue of May 26th. Sir WILLIAM 
MacCoRMAC’S observations dealt mainly, of course, with 
the surgical aspects of the present war. He detailed the 
conclusions which he had formed thereon, with which those 
who have read the series of surgical notes which he for- 
warded to THE LANCET from the actual scene of warfare, 
while the facts and the impressions he derived from them 
were still fresh in his mind, are already acquainted. 
But Sir WILLIAM MacCormac having had leisure 
to arrange his thoughts was enabled in his address 
to summarise and supplement his original observations 
by a running commentary. The impression that must 
be derived from reading his address is that it contains 
the results of thoughtful experience set forth in 
admirably simple and clear language. Terrible as 
war always must be, Sir WILLIAM MaAcCoRMAO is 
reassuring because he presents a vivid and realistic picture 
of the far less serious and fatal injuries inflicted by modern 
rifled arms; while he inculcates the hopeful lessons to be 
learnt from our recent experience as to how much 
may be expected by abstention from operative inter- 
ference. In what Sir WILLIAM Mic Cormac has to say 
about abdominal surgery in the field most persons 
will thoroughly concur. After a big battle by no 
reasonable provision beforehand can an adequate amount 
of surgical aid to the wounded be supplied at once, 
although the modern methods of field medical organi- 
sation are probably the best that have yet been devised 
for stripping the battle-field of its wounded. The pressure 
alter an action is so great and the energies and resource 

of the surgeons are so overtaxed as not to admit of early 

or prolonged operations. We fully concur, too, in 
what Sir WILLIAM MAcCoRMAC has to say about opera- 
tions for the removal of bullets. The reasons which have 
been recently put forward for their removal where they 
are not giving rise to pain, trouble, or inconvenience are, it 
tems to us, altogether insufficient. Again, in his expressed 
Views about the position of female nurses at the seat of war 


which was 


Sir WILLIAM MacCorMAC is eminently sound; a moving 
army in the field with an enemy confronting it is emphati- 
cally not the place for women, and no general or command- 
ing officer would ever willingly consent to their being 
there. But we especially desire to express our hearty con- 
currence in what Sir WILLIAM MAC CORMAC has urged 
about the duty of Governments to send properly accredited 
military medical officers as military medical attachés to the 
seats of war. It should be an estabjished rule to do this, for 
every military power, especially those where conscription 
is in force, is concerned in prcviding the best possible 
system of medical administration. The military attaché 
accompanying the headquarters siaff may know very little 
of the military operations, but le would always find a 
welcome from his brother medical men who would have 
nothing to conceal from him with respect to medical 
organisaticn. 

Mr. CLINTON DENT’S address also calls for attention 
an opinion in which all will concur who heard it or who 
have perused the summarised report of it in our issue 
of May 26th, p. 1515. It deserves careful study because it 
deals with a number of details which do not readily 
lend themselves to a hasty purview or brief comment. 
Military medical and sanitary authorities alike wil 
probably agree with Mr. DENT in what he has to say about 
accommodation for the wounded. Churches, schools, and 
public buildings are, as a rule, quite unfitted for such a 
purpose and are certainly inferior to temporary canvas struc- 
tures. For one thing, most permanent buildings of this nature 
are usually quite insufficiently ventilated; and whether a 
cathedral or a schoolroom has to be occupied the free 
admission and movement of fresh air are essential. In 
the views of Mr. DENT concerning additional air space in 
marquees, bedsteads of less width than that of the 
regulation pattern, the provision of flooring, and the 
desirability of having a more permanent and special 
kind of operating theatre than a tent, we concur, and 
we trust that some of his very sensible and practical 
suggestions will bear fruit in the future. We have 
possessions in all parts of the globe and in every sort of 
climate and never know where our next war will be. 
Military success often depends upon the mobility of our 
forces; and whatever we provide in the way of 
hospital stores and equipment has to be packed and trans- 
ported to the scene of action and adapted, as far as 
practicable, to the varying circumstances of the country 
and campaign. Those responsible for medical administra- 
tion must therefore often have before them very difficult 
problems—which fact should ensure a ready hearing for wise 
criticism. | 

WE have several times alluded in our columns to the 
Consultative Medical and Surgical Institution of Birming- 
ham, the projection of which has called for great and mis- 
spent energy from Mr. ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN, who shares 
with the Birmingham Hospital Saturday Fund the responsi- 
bility for a curious departure in medical practice. We dealt 
with the matter fully in a leading article which appeared 
on May 20th, 1899, under the heading, The Degradation 
of Consultation.” The scheme has now become a fact, for 
we read in the advertisement columns of a lay contemporary 
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that the institution was opened on Monday, May 2lst. The 
advertisement, which we print in another column (see 
p. 1633), states that the institution has for its object to 
lessen the strain upon hospital charity by providing, on terms 
within and under conditions suitable to their pecuniary 
means and position, medical and surgical aid to those 
- who would otherwise seek it gratuitously or be unduly taxed 
by paying the usual consultation fees.” To carry out this 
object this institution offers to those in need of it the ser- 
vices of a ccnsulting medical practitioner at the reduced rate 
of half a guinea per consultation. In the original scheme 
there were to be two such medical officers, but we believe 
that as yet only one ofticer is provided, though if the supply 
of cheap consultants were unlimited the objections to the 
scheme would be as forcible. 

Birmingham is a shrewd city which has made its mark in 
the world by its quick solution of economical difficulties 
and by its orderly management of municipal affairs, 
and we believe that a community which has shown 
itself so distinctly level-headed will see at once that the 
Consultative Medical and Surgical Institution offers no 
advantages to the public whatever. The general advice 
that the publio will obtain for half a guinea, however sound, 
will not be the kind of advice for which those who can 
afford it are wont to pay proper fees; while to those 
who cannot afford to pay two guineas or one guinea 
what they will get for a smaller sum might prove of 
but small value in highly special or obscure conditions. 
The scientific opinion upon all sorts of pathological con- 
ditions of one or two gentlemen cannot in these later 
days of medicine be as valuable, as informative, and as 
little open to error as the aggregate advice given by the 
staffs of general bospitals and special hospitals. This is 
obvious, however well equipped in many scientific direc- 
tions the cheap consultant officers may be; whilst if 
it should chance that their endowments are not on the 
face extraordinary acceptance of the post will lead to 
the suspicion that desire for employment has overcome 
modesty. All this will be obvious to Birmingham, and we 
believe confidently that the people will decide for 
themselves that they must see a genuine consulting 
surgeon or physician if they want to have genuine 
benefits from a consultation. To ask the advice of an 
institution which will be unable to guarantee the services 
of men having beneath their hands the proper fields from 
which to glean their experiences will be felt to be an idle 
and dangerous course; and if this does not appear at once 
it will on the first occasion when a man finds himself con- 
sulting for presbyopia the same gentleman who has already 
given ten-shillings-and-sixpence-worth of specialised opinion 
upon a neighbour’s fractured patella. The public recognises 
that the general practitioner is able to treat such conditions 
and only looks for the services of a consultant when the 
circumstances are exceptional. And, equally, the public will 
find it curious that exceptional knowledge of such a wide 
range should be centred in one or two gentlemen without 
hospital appointments. - 

The general practitioner in Birmingham can help the sick 
in Birmingham as he is helping the sick throughout the 
kingdom. Under all ordinary and most extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, he can do for them what their condition 


requires and he can tell whether they need further advice 

than his own. For, unlike the officers of the Con- 

sultative Medical and Surgical Institution, he bas no 

need to wear the appearance of knowing everything. 

If the case is one where consultation with some man 

of wide or special experience, some man with all the 

peculiar advantages of being in touch with a hospital, 

is necessary, the general practitioner can decide how 
such consultation should be obtained. Few families require 
the services of a consulting surgeon or consulting physician 
very frequently, and the expense of paying the usual fee is 
one which, when regarded as an extraordinary item, is not 
crippling to persons unless they are really poor. Where, on 
the other hand, the payment of two guineas or one guinea 
is entirely out of the question the general practitioner will 
direct them into their right course. Such patients can 
go to a hospital, or they can ask their medical man 
to represent to the consulting physician that there are 
considerations in the case which would make it a kind thing 
to waive a portion of the fee. Most consulting physicians 
and surgeons in Birmingham will see patients at a reduced 
rate if the propriety and humanity of doing so are proved to 
them. And the mediam through whom the consultant 
medical men should be approached is the general practi- 
tioner, who alone can say whether a case is one demanding 
particular attention, and who can generally estimate with 
some accuracy the pecuniary position of the patient. The 
intervention of the general practitioner will secure that only 
those borderland cases reach the consultant which clearly 
belong neither to the class from which hospital patients 
should be drawn nor to the class which can easily pay full 


fees. 
eS 


IN THE LANCET of May 19th (p. 1420) we published 
an address which was recently delivered before the 
annual meeting of the Gloucestershire Branch of the 
British Medical Association at Cheltenham by Dr. 
ROBERT SAUNDBY who selected as his subject The 
Modern Treatment of Diabetes Mellitus.” Dr. SAUNDBY’S 
previous writings on this disease are well known, and 
his remarks on this occasion are particularly worthy of 
perusal and careful consideration. In discussing briefly 
the theory of diabetes” he laid stress on certain 
points which have not received from most observers the 
attention which should be paid to them. It is well 
known that the withholding of carbohydrate food 
fails to stop the excretion of sugar in severe cases of 
diabetes. An explanation of this phenomenon has been 
adduced by Dr. PAvy and others by demonstrating that 
the albuminous molecule whilst undergoing decomposition 
into urea, water, and carbonic acid splits off a carbohydrate 
molecule from which sugar is formed. The resulting sugar 
and urea bear a definite relation to one another, so that if 
we know the quantity of urea excreted in 24 hours we can 
calculate the amount of sugar formed in the body from 
the decomposition of albumin. Yet if the tissues con- 
tinued to consume a normal proportion of sugar all 
of this should be used up in the body. This import- 
ant consideration has not been sufficiently recognise: 
in framing a theory as to the morbid factors which 
bring about the condition of diabetes mellitus, and 
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therefore the usual conception that the essential cause 
of the disease is a derangement of the glycogen- 
storing function of the liver caused by bodily or mental 
shock or other noza has to be modified by postulating a 
further failure of the sugar-destroying function of the 
tissues. It is difficult to explain, as Dr. SAUNDBY points 
oat, how the tissues come to lose, partially at. all events, 
their power of assimilating sugar, but there seems to be 
reason to believe that it is directly caused in some way by the 
excess of sugar which reaches them. When this quantity is 
restricted by careful diet many diabetic patients show after 
some time an increase of sugar-destroying power. Dr. 
SACNDBY very concisely sums up his inferences as to the 
theory of diabetes thus: We have therefore arrived at the 
conclusions that under the influence of certain agencies 
the liver loses its power of storing glycogen ; in consequence 
the tissues gorged with sugar suffer a diminution of their 
power to consume that substance; and finally glycosuria 
ensues which becomes persistent and increasing unless 
arrested by treatment.” Equally interesting and precise are 
Dr. SAUNDBY’S remarks on the pathogenesis of diabetes 
mellitus, but we have not space to comment on them here, 
suce it to say that he believes that there are three principal 
organs to which, upon more or less important grounds, we 
lok for the seat of the original mischief to which the 
fanctional disturbance of the liver must be attributed. 
These are the nervous system (mòre especially the brain, the 
nedulla oblongata, and vagi), the pancreas, and the liver. 

It is, however, to that part of Dr. BAUNDBY’S address 
xhich deals with the treatment of diabetes mellitus that 
ve would particularly direct the attention of our readers. 
There is, unfortunately, an absolute consensus of opinion 
among those who have most experience of this disease that 
no drug hitherto suggested has any inflaence upon its course, 
and therefore the treatment must be entirely dietetic. It is 
by no means an easy matter to draw up a diet table 
which will satisfactorily fulfil all the indications for the well- 
being of the patient, but Dr. SAUNDBY succeeded in placing 
the subject before his hearers in a manner succinct 
and most practicable. In the first place he pointed 
out that attention must be paid to quantity as well as to 
quality, for it is more than probable that such untoward 
results as are alleged tò have followed sometimes the use of 
strict diabetic diet were due to excessive quantities of 
albuminous food. The quantity of food that a patient 
should consume is calculated in heat units. The usually 
accepted heat values of the ordinary elements of food are, 
roughly, for one gramme of albumin, four heat units ; for one 
gramme of carbohydrates, four heat units; for one gramme 
of fat, nine heat units; and for one gramme of alcohol, 
seven heat units. A person weighing 10 st. requires daily 
on slight work an alimentary value of 2450 heat units. In 
addition a diabetic subject must receive a quantity of food 
equal in heat units to the amount of unconsumed sugar 
which he secretes. 

On this basis tables are given by Dr. SaunpDBy indicating 
the quantity and nature of food substances which may be 
given to diabetic patients so as to fulfil the above require- 
ments. The amount of sugar passed by the patient has to 
be estimated frequently and the diet altered in accordance 
witb the results obtained. This necessary analysis mey 
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perhaps seem a stumbling-block, but by means of the 
apparatus now manufactured the necessary operation may 
be successfully accomplished in a very few minutes. 
Especially noteworthy are the extras which may 
be gradually added to the diet of a diabetic patient, 
the apportioning of them being strictly governed by 
the results of the urinary analysis. The monotony 
of the régime may thus be considerably modified, much 
to the patient’s satisfaction, but, as the lecturer main- 
tained, for safety to be assured in making these 
additions to the diet each extra must be allowed 
separately, and no further change should be permitted until 
the result of consuming the new articles of food has 
been tested by careful analysis of the urine. When a 
sufficiently varied diet has been reached a sternly uncom- 
promising attitude should be maintained upon the question 
of further concessions. Having thoroughly followed Dr. 
SAUNDBY'S arguments and studied the illustrative cases 
quoted by him we believe that practitioners will find that 
they bave acquired much valuable information as to the 
dietetic treatment of diabetes mellitus; the success of 
any such therapeutic measure being governed by the care 
and completeness with which it is applied. Dr. SAUNDBY has 
done good service in laying his views with such clearness 
before the profession. 

—— — 

THE fluctuations of the money market are, at least in their 
minor details, a little outside the comprehension of the 
majority of our profession who might even find some diff- 
culty in defining accurately a ‘‘ bull” or a bear.“ And, as 
a rule these fluctuations do not copcern us as a profession, 
but when our contemporary the Times reports, apparently in 
all seriousness, that the progress of plague is beginning to 
exert a prejudicial influence upon the buoyancy of certain 
stocks we feel compelled to ask how far such a condition is 
justified by facts. Naturally our chief concern is with our 
own country and we are anxious to consider whether there is 
a likelihood of the scenes associated with the Plague of 
London being ever re-enacted in our midst ; for this is the 
vision which the Stock Exchange seems to have conjured 
up. Isthere anything in the behaviour of plague as it is 
manifesting itself among Europeans at the present time 
which would lead us to view the immediate future as regards 
the British Isles with misgivings? It is a serious fact that 
to answer this question with a direct affirmative or negative 
would be to go beyond what the facts justify. 

Since the recent appearance of bubonic plague in the East 
the disease has been studied in almost all its aspects by 
representatives of one or another country, and although 
our own Royal Commission has not yet said its last word 
we are in possession of knowledge which enables us 
to understand at least some of the means by which 
the disease may be spread and its presence determined. 
The discovery of the specific bacillus has helped us 
materially, and although we are perhaps as far as ever 
removed from an understanding of that mysterious com- 
bination of causes which, after a lapse of so many years, has 
bestowed upon plague a certain power of epidemic diffusion, 
we seem to have a more correct conception of the multi- 
tudinous forms in which probably, in the first instance 
at least, the disease may stalk abroad. Not a few recent 
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facts—as indeed does the whole history of plague—point 
to the enormous influence which what is known as 
„% pestis ambulans ” may exert upon the diffusion of 
this disease, and if the true detailed history of plague 
were known it would be found in the majority of cases to 
have spread through the medium of unrecognised cases; in 
other words, the danger is from the unknown rather than 
from the known, and under the head of the unknown we 
must, of course, have regard to the influence of infected 
rodents. As an instance of the possible operation of the 
unsuspected agency, we may refer to the story of the voyage 
of the s.s. Golconda, which is told by Dr. BULSTRODE in the 
current report of the Medical Officer of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The (rolconda arrived at Plymouth with a case 
of pestis ambulans on board, and the history of the patient 
pointed to the fact that he had suffered from plague since 
the vessel left Colombo, and that he had been ashore at the 
ports of call on the way home. If that patient had given 
cise to plague at any of these points it is not unlikely that 
the source of the disease would never have been ascer- 
tained. He had started from a port which was not at 
that time recognised officially as infected with plague 
and hence quarantine would have been useless to prevent 
the occurrence, and of course he was not known to be 
euffering from plague when he went on shore. How 
can importations of this character be guarded against? 
Certainly not by quarantine, unless the quarantine be 
directed to the whole world, and together with the pro- 
hibition of plague we prohibit the food which maintains our 
lives. In so far as this country is concerned we must place 
our reliance upon medical inspection, coupled with a noti- 
fication forwarded to our inland sanitary authorities of all 
those who may be considered to have been exposed to 
infection. The destruction, as far as may be possible, of 
rats upon ships from infected or suspected localities or 
infesting the docks and wharves of our ports, must also be 
andertaken. Our port medical officers of health must in 
these days throw a wide net. They have ample powers and 
they must interpret those powers liberally. True this port 
sanitary net may not keep back every case of pestis ambu- 
ians; it probably will not. But everything that passes 
through this net will be observed and any after-developments 
will be promptly checked, assuming that our inland sanitary 
authorities are alive to their responsibilities. 

At the present moment, so far as the condition of Europe 
is concerned, there is little to excite alarm in England, and 
the presence of plague within a few days’ steam of our ports 
is not yet an immediate source of danger, though, of course, 
the likelihood of recrudescence in the human species, or of 
its persistence in rodents, must be borne in mind. In this 
connexion the recent experience of Alexandria is not with- 
out its lessons. Here we find a heterogeneous population 
of about 320,000 persons living under conditions which are 
far from sanitary, but although plague obtained a decided 
footing at this port, when attacked by European methods it 
failed to spread; and Alexandria is to be regarded as one of 
the most important gates of Europe through which a large 
proportion of possible infection must make entry. So, too, 
with regard to the behaviour of plague amongst Europeans 
at the present time, there are no reliable indications that the 
disease is either of a highly infective or explosive type, 


and we may with some reason assume that before this 

country is seriously affected with plague we are likely 

to have marked manifestation of the disease upon the 

mainland of Europe. Plague can only to a very limited 

extent be classed with cholera, and we know of no explo- 

sions of plague such as are matters of history in the case of 

cholera. Moreover, there is no well-authenticated instance 
of water-borne plague on record. Perhaps the disease with 

which plague may be most reasonably compared is typhus 

fever, and it may be inferred that the progress of our sanita- 

tion has at least had some effect in controlling this latter 

disease, even though, as we are from time to time re- 

minded, it is still with us. It is, of course, conceivable tbat 
both plague and typhus fever may one day resume their old 

epidemicity, but even if this be so we find difficulty in 
believing that diminished overcrowding, the notification and 
isolation of disease, and our ability through our sanitary 
organisation to seek out unrecognised cases will count for 
nought. As regards the oscillation of the pecuniary 
pendulum, we can well understahd that local outbreaks of 
plague may have some influence upon the stocks connected 
in one or another fashion with the commerce of the invaded 
areas, but apart from this we see at present no sufficient 
reason for disturbing our securities. It has to be accepted 
that plague has assumed pandemig proportions, and 
its presence in Australasia and in North and South 
America offers much food for reflection, but the hour of 
actual apprehension has not arrived for the British Isles. 


Annotations, 


“Ne quid nimis.” 


THE USE OF HORSEFLESH AS A FOOD. 


THE gradually extending use of horseflesh as an article of 
daily consumption in Germany and the circumstance that 
many of our brave troops have been compelled to use it as a 
diet more or less completely replacing beef and mutton for 
many weeks together in Kimberley and Mafeking make 
Opportune an article upon its effects by the well-known 
physiologist Ed. Pflüger which is published in the 
May number of his Archiv fiir Physiologie. Professor 
Pfliiger’s experiments were instituted on dogs to determine 
the metabolism of the body and the capability of 
obtaining a full amount of work out of the animal on 
a diet of pure, or nearly pure, albumin. With this 
object the well-boiled muscles of fish were given, which 
the animal ate with relish, but which, from the 
difficulty of freeing it from bones, had to be discon- 
tinued, vomiting and staining of the fæces with blood 
resulting from its use. Horse flesh next suggested itself as 
representing albumin with an extraordinarily small pro- 
portion of fat, yielding, in fact, only about 1 per cent. of 
ether-extract. This, carefully cleansed from tendon and 
any apparent adipose tissue, was given to a dog after being 
passed through a mincer either in the fresh state or after 
sterilisation and division into equal blocks which kept well. 
The immediate effects were that diarrbœa set in, which con- 
tinued as long as this kind of meat was supplied and, in 
addition, under nearly similar conditions of work, the daily 
loss of nitrogen by the bowels was found to be doubled, or 
more than doubled. Professor Pflüger then made inquiries 
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of the keepers of the Zoological Gardens at Cologne, and 
found that it was generally known that the use of horse- 
flesh caused diarrhcea in all predatory animals, on which 
account it had been very generally given up and the 
flesh of cows, which caused no disturbance of the bowels, 
had been substituted for it. He found, too, that the 
same effects followed its use whether it was eaten raw 
or had been first boiled. Cats were less disturbed than 
dogs, though still to a noticeable extent. Investigations 
were now undertaken to determine whether the effects 
observed were due to the want of fat or to the presence of 
the large quantity of glycogen which horseflesh is known 
to contain. Therefore mutton fat from the region of 
the kidneys in the proportion of 750 grains to each 
Alb. 40z. of the. meat was added with immediate 
good effects, for the dog at once began to pass well-formed 
feces. | The same result followed the admixture of ox fat 
in like proportion, but pig’s fat was much less effective in 
arresting the diarrhoea. The question arose whether the 
diarrhea resulted from the mere poverty of fat in horseflesh 
or from the presence of some poisonous constituent in it to 
which fat proved an antidote. Further experiments in which 
horse-fat was mingled with ox-flesh and administered to the 
animal as a diet caused no diarrhoea, hence it was con- 
cluded that there was no poisonous constituent in horse- 
flesh. Experiments made with starch in the form of rice 
pap reduced but did not prevent the diarrhoea caused by the 
exclusive use of horseflesh. When the diet of horseflesh 
was continued for mavy months the addition of even con- 
siderable proportions of rice-pap and fat had but little effect 
in controlling the diarrhea. Next an endeavour was made 
to determine whether the toxic agent was contained in the 
water in which the finely divided meat had been boiled. 
This was separated by passing through a sieve, but the 
addition of this fluid had no injurious effect whilst the 
meat-pap left on the sieve produced diarrhcea. In other 
words what the French would call the bouilli was 
poisonous whilst the bouillon was not. The boiled meat 
was now subjected to the action of alcohol and experi- 
ments were made with both the material that was 
precipitated by alcohol and with that which was obtained 
by evaporating the alcohol to dryness. The results showed 
that the poison was not contained in the precipitate 
caused by alcohol but in the material left on the evaporation 
of the alcohol. This material was again treated with ether. 
The ether dissolved part of the alcoholic extract and left a 
remainder. Experiment again showed that the toxic agent 
was contained in the material dissolved by the ether but 
its action had become considerably enfeebled, probably 
owing to its decomposition. A quantitative analysis of the 
ether-extract seemed to show that it was composed of about 
three-fourths of lecithin and one-fourth of neutral fat and 
cholesterin. This certainly does not afford any infcrmation 
in regard to the exact nature of the toxin but it indicates 
the path for further research and leads Professor Pfliiger 
to suspect that it may consist of neurin or some modifica- 
tion of that poisonous agent. He concludes with some 
suggestions for cooks in beleaguered garrisons who are 
reduced to horseflesh as food, which coming from the pen of 
one of the most distinguished living physiologists, deserve 
consideration. In one mode of dressing the horseflesh is con- 
verted into a pulp and for every two pounds about three- 
quarters of an ounce of ox fat or mutton fat taken from the 
region of the kidneys is served up with a sauce of meal as 
a hash, Another is to cut it into collops, boil it in water, 
throw away the broth, and serve the meat with a fat sauce. 
Beer, wine, tea, or coffee may be taken with it. A tbird is 
to convert it into a pulp, add a tenth of its weight of rice 
and a fortieth of its weight of fat, and cook by steaming ; 
or, lastly, it may be beaten up with plenty of fat and eaten 
With an oily sauce. 


TENURE OF OFFICE OF MEDICAL 
OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 


IN THE LANCET of May 19th we drew attention in a 
leading article to the disabilities under which provincial 
medical cfficers of health often labour hy virtue of the fact 
that the insecurity of their oflices renders its difficult for 
them to perform their duties in a manner satisfactory at 
the same time both to their own self-respect and to the 
public health, and we referred to the Lill now before Parlia- 
ment which has for one of its objects the creation of per- 
manent appointments. We expressed our sympathy both 
with the spirit of the Bill and with the efforts which were 
being made by certain medical practitioners for furthering 
its objects, but we also suggested that there might be 
difficulty in securing the passage of the Bill through 
Parliament in its present shape on account of its 
somewhat far-reaching nature. Moreover, we expressed 
doubts whether it was altogether desirable in the true 
interests of the profession or of the public health that 
an effort should be made to render permanent part-time 
appointments carrying with them such insignificant salaries 
as £10 to £50. We regret to find, as will be seen under the 
heading of ‘‘ Correspondence,” that Dr. J. Groves, the well- 
known medical officer of health of the Isle of Wight Rural 
District, regards our remarks as ‘‘ ungenerous.” This is the 
last form we intended them to take. Weare quite aware of 
the difficulty to which our correspondent draws attention of 
persuading ‘‘local authorities to pay salaries commensurate 
with the dignity of the office“; indeed, we see no prospect. 
of the smaller and poorer authorities ever being able to do so, 
and we are afraid, too, that the attempt to compel them to 
saddle themselves with permanent appointments will also 
fail. It is partly for this reason and because we think 
that £10 appointments are inconsistent with the positicn 
which the medical officer of health should occupy that we 
rather advocate the creation of combined appointments 
carrying with them adequate remuneration ; at any rate, we 
incline to the view that it is appointments such as these 
which should, in the first instance at least, be rendered 
permanent. We. question the practicability of carrying 
the present Bill through Parliament and we still advise 
the modification which we have suggested. Moreover, the 
loss of office by an officer who devotes his whole time to 
public health work and who derives his livelihood from it is 
a much more serious affair than the loss by a general practi- 
tioner to whom the paltry pay be receives as medical officer 
of health is a relatively insignificant matter. It is surely 
desirable in the interests of the profession that there should 
be at least some pecuniary and other limitations to the 
creation of permanent appointments and that some check 
should be placed upon sanitary authorities anxious to rid 
themselves permanently of their responsibility in the very 
cheapest manner possible. 


THE 


SHELL-FISH AND POLLUTED ESTUARIES. 


A PUBLIC inquiry of a somewhat far-reaching nature 
was held quite recently at Exeter before two Local 
Government Board inspectors. Owing, it appears, to an 
outbreak of enteric fever which occurred in Exeter and 
which was locally attributed to the consumption of cockles 
collected from near a sewer outfall, a representation 
was made to the Local Government Board by the Devon- 
shire County Council, the Exeter corporation, and other 
local authorities, asking that the estuary of the Exe should 
be declared a ‘‘stream” within the meaning of the Rivers 
Pollution Acts, tidal estuaries being in the absence of such 
declaration outside the operation of those statutes. Much 
evidence was adduced in support of the application and we 
shall be interested to hear what view the Local Government 
Board takes of the matter. As far as we can gather from the 
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reports in the local papers the application was based almost 
solely upon danger to health through the consumption of pol- 
luted cockles and mussels, although certain other considera- 
4iors such, for instance, as nuisance during bathing and béat- 
ing, were brought forward in support of the scheme. There 
can, we think, be no doubt that danger must attend the con- 
sumption of raw shell-fish collected from near a sewer out- 
fall, and this whether the outfall be into a tidal estuary or 
into the open sea, and there would appear to be reasonable 
ground for supposing that this danger must at least in some 
degree obtain even if the sewage be treated before dis- 
charge; in other words, it seems impossible to dispose of the 
risk altogether unless the collection of shell-fish from near 
sewer outfalls can be prohibited. Those who are familiar 
with our coasts know how luxuriant a growth of mussels may 
often be found around sewer outfalls, and how difficult, if 
not impossible, it is to prevent the public and the vendors 
of such molluscs from collecting them for consumption. 
The fact, however, that the danger cannot be entirely 
obviated is no justifiable reason for neglecting to minimise it, 
and the abstraction of sewage from our estuaries is certainly 
desirable upon æsthetic grounds if on no other. We can, 
however, conceive a position where the existence of a hand- 
ful of cockles or periwinkles might lead to the expenditure 
of enormous sums of money in connexion with sewage 
disposal, and in a case such as that it might be questioned 
whether the public health could not be more profitably pro- 
tected by the provision say, of a purer water-supply or of 
adequate isolation accommodation. Moreover, there arises 
here, as in the case of nearly all our food-supplies, the ques- 
tion as to how far we may be able to protect ourselves 
against polluted importations from abroad. It is perhaps not 
generally known that a very considerable amount of the 
supply of mussels to this country is derived from the Nether- 
lands. Some control or at least inspection of these foreign 
sources of supply would seem to be indicated if we wish to 
place our shell-fish industry beyond reproach and to consume 
our molluscs with equanimity. 


CANCER OF THE STOMACH IN THE YOUNG. 


Dr. William Osler and Dr. Thomas McCrae have con- 
tributed to the New York Medical Journal of April 2 lst a 
valuable and exhaustive paper on this subject. A generation 
ago it was thought that cancer of the stomach could be left 
out of consideration in the diagnosis of obscure cases if the 
patient was under the age of 30 years. Unfortunately 
this is not true. In 3257 recorded cases the percentage of 
patients under 30 years of age is 2°5. In a series of 150 
cases observed at the medical department of the Johns 
Hopkins University six of the patients were under the 
age of 30 years—i.e., 4 per cent.—an unusually high propor- 
tion. In childhood the disease is a pathological curiosity ; 
there are only six cases on record in patients under 10 years 
of age. Between the ages of 10 and 20 years cancer of the 
stomach is also very rare; only 13 cases have been recorded. 
Between the ages of 20 and 30 years cases are more 
numerous. In the six cases above mentioned two features 
stand out prominently—an abrupt onset and an acute 
course. There was no loss of appetite in three cases, 
anorexia was present in two, and in one the state of the 
appetite was not noted. Pain was absent in only one case ; 
in the others it was fairly severe. Vomiting was present in 
five cases ; it was absent in the case where pain was absent. 
In four cases the duration was known; it was six months in 
two and four months in two. The following is one of the 
cases cited by the writers of the article. A man, aged 25 
years, who had previously been well and strong, was 
admitted to hospital complaining of weakness and debility. 
Eight weeks before admission his friends noticed that he 
looked yellow. Two weeks later he had a slight feverish 


attack which kept him in bed for some days. The tem- 
perature did not rise above 102° F. He then lost his appetite 
and became wasted. There were occasional belching of gas 
and a bad taste in the mouth, but no nausea or vomiting. 
In the two weeks before admission he lost nearly 15 pounds. 
His physician discovered a mass in the abdomen and the 
patient therefore came to hospital. There were moderate 
pallor, sallowness, and emaciation. Below the ensiform 
cartilage was an elevation which descended with inspiration. 
The test-meal yielded 80 cubic centimetres of liquid which 
contained no hydrochloric acid and gave a reaction for lactic 
acid. Dr. Osler made this note: The great mobility of the 
tumour with varying conditions of fulness and emptiness of 
the stomach seems very important. The anzmia, nausea, 
failure of stomach digestion, absence of free, hydrochloric 
acid, and presence of lactic acid, in spite of the patient's age, 
point to cancer of the stomach.” Exploratory laparotomy 
showed a firm mass near the pylorus of the size of an orange. 
Small nodules were felt on the posterior portion of the 
stomach. The patient recovered rapidly from the operation 
which seemed for a time to have a beneficial effect on the 
symptoms. He grew feebler and more emaciated, however, 
and died four months after the onset of symptoms. 


SEPTIC SKIRTS. 


THE streets and pavements of London are not kept as clean 
as they should be, and from time to time we have found 
occasion to direct the attention of some of the metropolitan 
vestries to their statutory duties in this respect. On the 
whole, the changes which have taken place in municipal 
cleanliness have been steadily for the better, but the 
improvements have been very slowly brought about, and 
they have not yet arrived at such a pitch of perfection that 
garments can be dragged on the pavement without becoming 
soiled. Nor does such an ideal state appear to be within 
the bounds of possibility. Automobile machines have not 
entirely replaced horses, and dogs are permitted not only to 
live, but to move about, in most parts of the metropolitan 
area, nor is it desirable or likely that either horses or dogs 
will be banished from London. It does not require any very 
prolonged observation on the habits of these animals to con- 
vince even a person of slow understanding that whilst 
animals are at large they are addicted to discharge excre- 
ment of fluid and of more or less solid character at not 
infrequent intervals. No means, as far as we are aware, have 
been suggested for the prevention of these nuisances, which 
we fear must be looked upon as the normal outcome of life 
as it at present exists. Another source of the pollution of 
the pavements results from the habit of expectoration 
which is practised among men, though less perhaps 
by Englishmen than by Americans and other foreign 
races. The habit is sufficiently prevalent to make the 
products of expectoration an easily recognised and general 
nuisance. It is one, also, for which the only apparent 
remedy is a change in the habits of the people and is dis- 
tinctly not one for legislative interference. The habit of 
profuse expectoration is one also, it may be said, which had 
not merely the sanction but the distinct approval of one of 
the greatest of English physicians. Sir Thcmas Watson was 
accustomed to stop and to expectorate freely in the streets 
of London whenever he detected a bad smell, and he 
explained that he considered the practice a valuable one for 
the prevention of ill effects from the source which produced 
the malodour. Many British workmen doubtless expectorate 
as a matter of habit rather than from any prophylactic 
theory, and perhaps habits have greater fixity of tenure than 
theories. Enough has been said to indicate the source and 
nature of some of the most prevalent of the nuisances of the 
streets and pavements, and it will be generally admitted 
that under the present conditions of life a certain amount of 
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sach pollution must exist. It does not necessarily follow 
that this should be brought indoors. Unfortunately, 
at the present time a large number of women sweep 
the streets with the skirts of their gowns and other 
garments and bear with them wherever they go the 
abominable filth to which we have briefly alluded. Attempts 
are, indeed, often made by women to keep their dresses 
from dragging. Such attempts are usually unsuccessful. 
The management of a long gown is too difficult a matter for 
the majority of Englishwomen. The habit has arisen of 
seizing the upper part of the skirt and holding it in a bunch 
at a place called by women ‘‘the broad part of the back 
below the waist” and amongst anatomists by the less 
cumbrous term ‘‘ gluteal region.” This practice can be com- 
mended neither from a physiological nor from an artistic 
point of view. It is not to our purpose to descant on the 
absurdity or on the ugliness of the habit of walking in long 
skirts—these things are too palpable to be laboured ; but we 
strongly protest from a sanitary point of view against the 
importation into private houses of skirts reeking with ordure, 
urine, and pathogenic microbes. For walking in the street a 
short skirt should be worn, and we commend the sensible 
walking gown now adopted by the best-dressed women to 
those whose business it is to write on the fashions in dress 
for women of the middle and lower classes. 


AUTO-INTOXICATION. 


Dr. C. A. EWALD, in a recent number of the Berliner 
Klinische Wochenschrift (Feb. 12th, 1900), deals in a com- 
prehensive manner with the subject of auto-intoxication as it 
occurs in various diseases and brings much of our scattered 
and fragmentary knowledge together. As examples of intes- 
tinal auto-intoxication he cites the nervous disturbances which 
occur in acute and chronic digestive disorders—for example, 
attacks of flushing and giddiness, headaches and curious 
sensations in the head, and throbbings and noises in the ears. 
Some cutaneous eruptions such as urticaria, acne, pruritis, 
and purpura are also due to intestinal auto-intoxication, and 
Miller and Manicatide have recently published instances of 
affections of the spinal cord in children resulting from the 
same cause. Periodic vomiting, asthma dyspepticum, tetany, 
and some of the ansmias are assignable to the same source. 
Among the aato-intoxications arising from diseased meta- 
bolism within the tissues and organs of the body may be 
included uremia from renal disease, pancreatic diabetes, 
the cachexia resulting from cancer, Graves's disease, Addison’s 
disease of the suprarenal bodies, myxcedema, cachexia 
strumipriva, cretinism, leukemia, and pseudo-leukamia. The 
eclampsia of pregnant women, gout, and migraine are 
attributable also to similar diseases of metabolism, giving 
tise to auto-intoxication with various chemical products. 
It is not, however, correct, says Dr. Ewald, to classify 
icterus gravis among the auto-intoxications, and the same 
may be said of acetonuria and oxaluria, which are symptoms 
of special diseases and which require treatment accordingly. 


THE BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 


WE regret that by an oversight the name of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Aylmer Martin Crofts, I.M.8., was not included 
in our reference to the honours bestowed upon members 
of the medical profession in the last issue of 
THE LANCET. Lieutenant-Colonel Aylmer Martin Crofts, 
who has received a Companionship of the Most Eminent 
Order of the Indian Empire, is residency surgeon 
at Gwalior and medical cfficer to the Maharajah. He 
served in the Afghan War of 1878-80 at Kandahar 
and with the Khyber Brigade, receiving the medal. 
In the Egyptian War of 1882 he was present at 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir and for his services in 
this campaign received the medal and clasp and Khedive’s 


Star. He was also with the Zhob Valley Expedition of 1884. 
A telegram to the Times through Reuter’s Agency, dated 
Simla, May 22nd, states that the Queen's birthday honours 
include 81 silver medals of the new Kaisar-i-Hind Order. 
44 natives receive medals, which are given chiefly for 
services in connexion with the plague and famine.” Among 
the European recipients are Captain John Grant (Medical 
Service) and Miss Charlotte Adams, Mrs. Henry Smith, and 
Miss Susan Campbell, lady doctors. 


THE ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS STALL AT 
THE NATIONAL BAZAAR. 


OWING to the untiring exertions of the ladies, married 
and single, who worked at the Royal Army Medical Corps 
stall its success was placed beyond doubt. Durirg the 
days of sale the intake reached a sum close on £200. On 
the opening day H.R.H. the Princess of Wales visited the 
stall and purchased from amongst its exhibits. Her Royal 
Highness had also before the opening of the bazaar con- 
tributed some very valuable and pretty articles to the stall 
which found eager purchasers. The officers of the Corps 
express their indebtedness to the ladies who so largely 
contributed to the gratifying results we now announce. 


NERVE STRUCTURE ELUCIDATED 


STAINING. 


Ix giving an account of Mr. William H. Wynn’s article on 
the Minute Structure of the Medullary Sheath of Nerve-fibres 
in THE LANCET of May 5th (p. 1297), we inadvertently omitted 
to mention that the modification of the Weigert-Pal process of 
staining the nerve tissue which was so effectively employed 
by Mr. Wynn in his reseaches was originally suggested by 
Dr. Joseph Shaw Bolton, now of the Pathological Laboratory, 
London County Lunatic Asylam, Claybury. An account of 
Dr. Bolton’s method and of the steps by which he was led 
to it will be found in the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology 
for January, 1899, and for January, 1898. In the former 
article he called attention to the circumstance that the 
medullary sheath is deeply stained in parts of its circum- 
ference only, this occurring either as six sections separated 
by gaps or as six dots surrounding the axis cylinder, the 
outer part of the sheath being practically unstained. Mr. 
Wynn's article contained a more elaborate and amplified 
account of the structures seen and partially described by Dr. 
Bolton. 


BY NERVE- 


THE THIRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL 
CONGRESS: PARIS; 1900. 


THE committee of organisation of this Congress has issued 
a circular reminding the members that the titles of com- 
munications must be received at the offices of the Congress, 
21, rue de l'École de Médecine, before June 10th at the very 
latest, if they are to be entered on the official programme. 
The final prospectus is about to be issued and will contain 
the titles of all communications with the names of the 
authors which have been sent to the sectional secretaries 
in Paris in time. It is necessary, therefore, that all notices 
should be sent to Paris at once. The list of members of the 
Congress will be closed on July 15th, and communications 
can be made until that date, but such belated notices will 
not appear in the final prospectus. The British Government 
has officially appointed the following gentlemen to represent 
Great Britain and Ireland at the forthcoming Oongress :— 
(1) Lieutenant-Colonel E. F. Drake-Brockman, I. M. S., 
delegate from the Indian Medical Service (Great Britain); 
(2) Brigade-Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander Crombie, 
I.M.S., delegate from the Indian Medical Service (Great 
Britain) ; (3) Fleet-Surgeon Gilbert Kirker, R.N., repre- 
senting the Naval Medical Service; and (4) Mr. Thomas 
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Joseph Stafford, F. R. C. S. Irel., Medical Commissioner of 
the Local Government Board (Ireland). These appear to 
be the only delegates of which the General Committee at 
Paris have official cognisance. Intending members of the 
Congress must send a visiting card, an intimation of the 
section they wish to join, and a post-oftice order for 25 
francs to Dr. Dutiocq, 21, rue de l'École de Médecine, Paris. 
Mcmbers of the Congress will receive without charge two sets 
of publications, the first at the opening of the Congress and 
the second at a later date. The first set will consist of— 
(1) summaries of the reports relating to the section which 
the member has joined; (2) an illustrated volume of 400 
pages on French mineral waters and health resorts; 
(3) Medical Paris (a volume of about 400 pages); and 
(4) Guide Conty (a guide to Paris and the Exhibition). 
The second set will consist of three volumes relating 
to the subjects treated of at the Congress. Full accounts 
of the subjects that have come before the Congress 
will be published in 17 volumes of Transactions, the 
subscription price of which will be 50 francs, but which 
will be reduced to 45 francs for members. Members of 
the Congress are entitled to take part in the work of 
all the sections and in all the entertainments. They will 
also have free entry to the Exhibition during the sitting 
of the Congress (August 2nd to 9th), they will be presented 
with a badge, and will have a reduction of 50 per cent. on 
French railway fares. Rooms can be obtained through the 
following agencies, with which terms have been arranged by 
the committee, provided that the members make immediate 
personal application to the agencies. The Agence Desroches, 
21, rue de Faubourg Montmartre, receives members at the 
railway station, conveys them to their place of residence, 
and on their departure conveys them to the railway station. 
Their charge for the first day is 20 francs, and for the 
last day 15 francs; for each intervening day 10 francs 
are charged for bedroom, lights, attendance, and 
early breakfast. The Agence des Voyages Pratiques, 
9, rue de Rome, renders similar services at a charge of 
64 francs and upwards per day. This agency also provides 
sleeping accommodation at various prices, from 3 francs per 
day in dormitories to 54 francs per day, and sets of furnished 
rooms, three or more, for 270 francs per month and upwards. 
The Agence des Voyages Modernes, 1, rue de l'Echelle, 
provides bedrooms from 6 francs per day, and board and 
lodging for 15 francs per day. The Agence Lubin, 36, 
Boulevard Haussmann, provides bedrooms for 12 francs per 
day for one person and 20 francs for two persons; the 
money must be paid in advance to the Crédit Lyonnais. 
The Société Francaise des Voyages Duchemin, 20, rue de 
Grammont, provides sleeping accommodation at charges of 
from 70 to 120 francs per week, and board and lodging at 
from 140 to 180 francs per week. By permission of the 
Minister of Public Instruction members of the Congress 
travelling alone can have sleeping accommodation in school 
dormitories for 54 francs per day. Application should be 
made to the oflices of the Congress, 21, rue de l' Ecole de 
Médecine. 


- CAMBRIDGE SUMMER SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
FOR QUALIFIED PRACTITIONERS. 

A VALUABLE series of lectures and demorstrations to 
qualified medical practitioners will be delivered at Cam- 
bridge from June 25th to 30th. The proceedings will 
commence with dinner in hall at 7 PM. on Monday, 
June 25th, followed at 8.30 P.M. by a reception in the hall 
of Trinity College by Professor Sir Michael Foster, M.P. 
On the succeeding days there will be cliniques at Adden- 
brooke’s Hospital and demonstrations will be given in the 
Pathological Laboratory, the subjects of demonstration 
as at present arranged being Malaria on June 26th, by 
Dr. Nuttall; Tuberculosis on Janne 28th, by Professor Sims 
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Woodhead ; Antitoxin on June 29th, by Dr. Louis Cobbett ; 
and Blood on Jane 30th, by Mr. Strangeways Pigg. 
Demonstrations will also be given in the Pharmacological 
Laboratory by Dr. Dixon and in the Physiological Laboratory 
by Dr. Shore and Dr. Hopkins. Lectures will be delivered on 
the Fracture of Bones, by Pr. J. Griffiths; on Angina Pec- 
toris, by Professor Allbutt; on the Vermiform Appendix, by 
Dr. Rogers; on the Factors which Determine Climate, by 
Mr. Yule Oldham; on Specimens Preserved in Formalin, by 
Mr. Strangeways Pigg; and on Public Health, by Dr. B. 
Anniogson. Breakfast, lunch, and dinner will be taken in 
hall each day. On Jane 27th Professor Allbutt will give a 
garden party, and on June 29th there will be a smoking 
concert in King’s College Hall. It is hoped that the visitors 
in order of application will be accommodated in the colleges; 
the inclusive fee is four guineas. Applications should be 
addressed to the honorary secretary, Dr. Joseph Griffiths, 
Medical Schools, Cambridge. The opportunities offered by 
this invitation, which is a repetition of that given in 1895, 
are well worthy of attention, glimpses of life in a famous 
university town being combined with post-graduate instruc- 
tion by eminent teachers. 


PERNIC OUS ANAEMIA AND ITS PATHOLOGY. 


Dr. RICHARD S. CABOT of Boston, well known for his 
excellent work on the Clinical Examination of Blood,” 
read an important paper on the above subject at the recent 
annual meeting of American physicians, held at Washington 
(Way Ist, 2nd, and 3rd). The conclusions arrived at by him 
were based on a study of 110 cases of pernicious anemia. 
Of the 110 cases reported 57 were males and 53 were 
females. Of the cases occurring in females four followed 
parturition and in one of these in which a necropsy was held 
there were leucocytosis and diphtheritic endometritis. Dr. 
Cabot finds that the disease is generally one of middle life. 
He had seen all the cases within seven years. Many of the 
patients were at first thought to be suffering from 
tuberculosis and 14 cases occurred at about the time of the 
menopause. Hemorrhage is probably a symptom and not a 
cause of the disease, and it has been observed from the 
bowe!s, the stomach, the nose, the gums, and the ears. The 
symptoms are constant, though in certain cases they are very 
mild. Jtis not the lack of red blood corpuscles only that 
causes the symptoms. Muscular weakness, dyspnoea, and 
gastro-intestinal symptoms, such as vomiting and diarrhea, 
are seen, and the latter train of symptoms may be often 
paroxysmal. The theory that atrophy of the gastric glands 
is a cause of the disease cannot be maintained. Hæmic 
cardiac murmurs are always heard and occasionally a true 
regurgitant (mitral) murmur is detected. The liver was 
found enlarged in 30 cases, the spleen in 13 cases. There 
were haemorrhages into the retina in 36 cases, and in 15 
cases the fundi were normal. In exactly two-thirds of the 
cases fever was present, the temperature varying from 
99° to 100° F. The urine was normal in 53 cases. In 
other cases albumin and hyalin or granular casts were 
present. The urine was usually pale. There were nervous 
symptoms in one-third of the cases, and it is probable 
that obscure nervous lesions were really present in a larger 
proportion. In 106 cases the red blood corpuscles were 
below 2,000,000 per cubic millimetre, and in four cases they 
were sbove that figure. The leucocytes in 72 cases were 
below 5000 per cubic millimetre, and in 38 cases they were 
above that figure. The hæmoglobin in 79 cases was high and 
in 31 cases it was normal or low. The red corpuscles were 
usually enlarged and such enlarged cells were found at 
one time or another in 107 cases. The lymphocytes were 
normal in number, the polymorphonuclear leucocytes were 
decreased, and myelocytes were frequently present. The 
symptomatology and course of the disease were quite unlike 
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those of secondary anemia. No case recovered, though in 
69 cases one or more remissions were seen. 20 cases were 
progressive. In 78 cases the duration of the disease was 
from one to three years. Treatment was negative, arsenic 
and bone-marrow had no effect, but in some cases laxative 
treatment seemed to have done some good. This seems 
to bear out Dr. W. Hunter’s idea that the disease is a 
toxemia. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND. 


IN addition to those whose names we have already given, 
we understand that Mr. Pearce Gould, Dr. J. Ward Cousins 
of Portsmouth, and Mr. Jordan Lloyd of Birmingham will 
be candidates for the vacancies upon the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. 


HOUSES LET IN LODGINGS. 


A CASE of much importance in connexion with the sanitary 
administration of London was heard last week by Mr. Slade 
at the Soathwark Police-court. Experience of this admini- 
stration has increasingly shown that the most effectual 
method of maintaining the houses occupied by the poor in 
proper sanitary condition and of the prevention of over- 
crowding is the regulation of houses let in lodgings. This 
regulation, indeed, is often an absolute necessity, and 
especially in the central districts where landlords are able 
more largely than in other districts to trade upon the 
necessities of the poor. The regulation of such houses not 
only controls the landlord but also the tenant who is expected 
to codperate in the maintenance of cleanliness and proper 
ventilation of the rooms. The enforcement of the by-laws 
bas served a useful purpose in those districts where the work 
has been undertaken, and the London County Council have 
persistently urged upon the authorities of other districts 
the adoption of a like course. The question has from 
time to time arisen as to what is a house let in lodgings. 
There has been no doubt that the ordinary tenement house 
which was originally constructed for one family but 
which has come to be occupied by several families, often 
a family in every one or two rooms, is within this 
definition. Where there has been doubt is in the case 
of blocks of artisans’ dwellings where each suite of two 
or three rooms may claim to be a separate house. The 
case to which we refer is likely to have a considerable 
influence in determining how far blocks of artisans’ 
dwellings are for the purposes of the Public Health: Act 
to be deemed to be houses let in lodgings. The Gun-street 
dwellings in the parish of St. George the Martyr, the 
subject of the proceedings before the Southwark magistrate, 
have previously been a cause of anxiety to the sanitary 
authority and on the recommendation of Dr. F. J. Waldo, 
the medical officer of health, numerous rooms have been 
closed as unfit for human habitation. Repairs have been 
effected, alterations made, and the rooms re-let, but while 
improvements have been made in the buildings the in- 
habitants remaining have been, to use the words of the 
vestry clerk, persons who were often uncleanly in their 
habits and whom it was essential that the sanitary authority 
should supervise. The vestry, therefore, acting on the advice 
of their medical officer of health, have wisely determined 
to bring these premises under regulation, and there 
seemed reasonable prospect that this could be successfully 
done because the tenements are not such as are known as 
“self-contained,” but the sanitary appliances on each floor 
were outside the dwellings and were used in common by the 
tenants. The contention of the vestry that each block was a 
separate house and ‘hat the rooms were lodgings was 
strongly contested by the owner who quoted a number of 
cases ranging from the time of Charles J. and urged that the 
registration law embodied in those cases must be regarded as 
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safeguarding the interests of the inmates who would be dis- 
enfranchised if they were to be deemed to be lodgers. Mr. 
Slade decided against the vestry on the ground that the 
landlord did not reside on the premises and did not exercise 
any control over them either by himself or his servants, and 
therefore that the tenements could not be regarded ag 
lodgings. It will be seen that Mr. Slade’s decision is capable 
of much wider application than to blocks of artisans’ dwell- 
ings and that if sustained it may affect the regulation of 
much tenemented property of a higher class. The vestry 
have appealed and it is to be sincerely hoped that this appeal 
will be successful and that it will be found that the defini- 
tion of a lodger for the purposes of the public health law 
is entirely different from that for the purposes of the 
registration law. It is, indeed, difficult to believe that this 
will not be the result, for it would otherwise always be 
possible for an Act of Parliament dealing with one subject 
in effect to repeal another Act dealing with an entirely 
different subject which was not under consideration at the 
time the subsequent Act was passed. We shall await the 
final decision with much interest. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 


THE annual meeting of the council of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children was held on May 15th 
under the presidency of Mr. W. H. Oollingridge. The 
chairman was able to give the satisfactory information that 
notwithstanding a generally prevalent demand for war funds 
the income of the society during the past year showed an 
increase of £1000. This gain, moreover, had resulted from 
an influx of ordinary subscriptions. On the other hand, a 
deficit of £7700 on account of expenses had to be met. 
This amount was covered by reserve funds. Among 
other business transacted at the meeting was the pass- 
ing of a resolution in support of Lord James's 
Juvenile Offender's Bill. It was also decided to peti- 
tion Parliament for the addition to the Bill of a clause 
requiring the presence of a medical practitioner during the 
infliction of corporal punishment. Such an arrangement 
ought to strengthen the measure, and if sensibly carried out 
should not impair its punitive effect. Another resolution 
strongly supported the Bill forbidding the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors to children. It is instructive to note that this 
resolution was approved by representatives from widely 
separated parts of England and from Ireland, and evidence 
was given proving that the proposed legislation is much 
desired by the working classes in the north. 


PILOCARPINE AND WILLOW-BARK. 


SomME excellent work is evidently being done in the 
Wellcome Chemical Research Laboratories judging from the 
important contributions publisbed from time to time in the 
Transactions of the Chemical Society. This kind of work 
should receive every encouragement, since it is devoted to 
the throwing of further light upon the pharmacology of the 
materia medica. We are glad to see that these communica- 
tions as they appear from time to time are being published 
in separate pamphlet form. Not very long ago we received 
an interesting paper of this kind on some gold salts of 
hyoscine, hyoscyamine, and atropine by H. A. D. Jowett, 
D.8c., and more recently we have received two further papers 
on the substances quoted in the title of this annotation. For 
some time considerable obscurity has surrounded the nature 
of pilocarpine and the number and kind of specific alkaloids 
contained in jaborandi leaves. Although the experiments 
are still in progress some interesting results have been 
obtained. A base, for instance, isomeric with pilocarpine, 
is produced from it by the action of heat or alkali and it is 
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proposed to call it isopilocarpine. This substance has been 
found in jaborandi leaves. Pilocarpidine appears, however, 
not to be present in ordinary jaborandi leaves, but in the 
jaborine of Harnack pilocarpidine as well as isopilocarpine 
are found. As to the physiological experiments on 
isopilocarpine, pilocarpine, and pilocarpidine, Professor 
Marshall of University College, Dundee, reports that 
the substances produce similar effects on the secretory 
activity of the sweat and salivary glands, pilocarpine being 
much the most powerful. Isopilocarpine is comparatively 
less depressant to the hearts of rabbits but not to those of 
cats and men. The jaborine prepared by Merck possesses a 
mild pilocarpine effect. Dr. Jowett has also turned his 
attention to the chemistry of willow-bark with the result 
that he has succeeded in recognising and separating a 
new glucoside for which be proposes provisionally the 
name of ‘‘salinigrin.” The yield of this crystalline gluco- 
side is about 1 per cent. of the bark. It yields 
on hydrolysis a dextro-rotatory sugar which gives quali- 
tative reactions analogous with glucose. At the same time 
hydrolysis produces metahydroxybenzaldehyde which may 
be easily distinguished from salicin by the fact that 
sulphuric acid produces no change of colour whilst with 
this reagent salicin yields a blood-red colour. This is 
the sort of work which is calculated to throw a much 
desired light on the action of various drugs and their 
principles and it is an encouraging sign of the times that 
such important work is undertaken by manufacturing 
chemists. 


MILITARY DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 


WE are pleased to see that Lord Balfour’s useful sugges- 
tions with regard to physical training in schools! have not 
been forgotten. Very similar in its purport is a scheme 
recently introduced at Macclesfield. A Patriotic Associa- 
tion has been formed in that city for the encouragement of 
physical exercise and military drill among boys from 10 to 
17 years of age. The course will begin in the elementary 
day schools and will be carried out in them, or in a Volunteer 
drill hall where the school playground is too small, under 
the supervision of a qualified drill inspector. The boys will 
also be enrolled in cadet corps and taught to handle a rifle, 
with a view to their enrolment later in rifle volunteer 
regiments. This plan ought to work well. It is practical, it is 
adequate without being too ambitious, it ought not to prove 
expensive or to interfere with the ordinary school work, it fs 
free from sensationalism (one great pitfall of the times), and 
finally it has a definite end in view. It thus promises to 
fulfil very successfully the purposes of Lord Balfour's pro- 
posal to which it evidently owes its inspiration. As an 
example of public spirit judiciously applied we commend this 
scheme to the attention of all who are concerned with school 
education. 


THE QUESTION OF HORSE AMBULANCES. 


IN THE LANCET of. Dec. 9th, 1899, p. 1599, appeared 
a leading article calling attention to the inadequate 
provision for dealing promptly with the accidents which 
daily occur in our large metropolis and suggesting 
some remedial measures. Our first suggestion and the 
one that we considered to be the most important was 
the maintenance of horse ambulance wagons at hospitals, 
and although it stiil remains a blot upon our great city tbat 
in this respect we are far behind some of the large towns 
in America, and at least one town in Ireland, it is 
gratifying to learn that Manchester has taken steps 
towards the establishment of a similar ambulance service 
to that which we advocated for London. On Thursday, 
May 24th, a deputation from tke Medical Charities 
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Committee of that city attended a meeting of the 
Watch Committee of the Manchester Corporation and laid 
before the committee reasons for the provision of horse 
ambulances, Mr. Alfred Simpson, chairman of the House 
Committee of the Royal Infirmary, remarking that the 
provision of proper ambulance facilities had long engaged 
the attention of the medical authorities. In the beginning 
of the year, on the advice of Professor D. J. Leech, the 
matter was brought before the members of the Red Cross 
Society and a resolution was passed inviting the municipal 
authorities to provide borse ambulances. This resolution 
has received the endorsement of the Sanitary Association of 
Manchester and Salford. Mr. Alderman Rawson, the chair- 
man of the Watch Committee, assured the members of the 
deputation that his committee were in sympathy with their 
object. A special sub-committee had already under con- 
sideration the whole question of the provision of horse 
ambulances in Manchester. Surely what is necessary for 
Manchester is necessary for London with a population ten 
times larger. How long shall we be put to shame in the 
cause of humanity by our sister city ? 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN WAR OF _ 1848-1849 
AND THE BOER WAR: A CONTRAST. 


A COMPARISON has been frequently instituted between 
the situation of the Boers in the present war and that 
of the Hungarian revolutionary army prior to the 
capitulation of Vilagos in August, 1849. As the 
circumstances are not parallel, however, any conclasions 
drawn from such a comparison are not only altogether mis- 
leading as to the causes which were operative in the two 
cases but unjust as to the motives and conduct of the 
Hungarians who were disinterested patriots fighting in 
defence of freedom, justice, and independence. Kossuth 
and Görgey did not enrich themselves, they had not 
sought to oppress anyone, nor had they been opposed to any 
system granting an equality of political rights to all—quite 
the contrary. Some of the facts and incidents connected 
with the campaign of the Hungarian army in 1848-49 are 
historically of a highly interesting and romantic character. 
It may not be generally known that Surgeon-Major Theodore 
Duka, a retired ofticer of the Indian Medical Service 
who has been long resident in London, and Count Julius 
Andrassy were attached to the staff of the Commander- 
in-Chief, General Görgey, and took a prominent part in 
the war. Surgeon-Major Duka—then a first lieutenant and 
adjutant in the Hungarian army—at the battle of Komorn 
with the Austrian army on April 26th, 1849, having rendered 
conspicuous services in rallying some of the Hungarian 
troops, was decorated with others with the Order of Valour, 
Class III., in the presence of the Hungarian forces paraded 
for the purpose by General Görgey in obedience to his 
general order. That Görgey displayed remarkable ability 
as a general and was a man of great enterprise and 
courage goes without saying, seeing that the Hungarian 
army whilst under his command achieved some brilliant 
victories and for a long time kept the whole Austrian 
army at bay; but he was really more than this, 
for, when Russia threw an overwhelming force into 
the field and success was no longer possible for 
the Hungarians, Görgey with patriotic wisdom and 
courage capitulated in order to avoid an inevitable and 
purposeless sacrifice of life. The breach which had already 
taken place between Kossuth and Görgey widened still 
further and Görgey by his action on this occasion covered 
himself with unmerited obloquy. But time ultimately 
brought its recompense and reward, for it was recognised 
on all sides that Görgey was right and had acted with great 
wisdom and self-abnegation in what he had done. After the 
capitulation of Vilagos in August, 1849, Andrassy and Daka 
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had to flee; they came to this country and had to bear 


their exile, misfortunes, and straitened circumstances with 
what fortitude they could. Captain Duka, as he was then, 
was still a young man ; with indomitable energy he learnt the 
English language and elected to enter the medical profession, 
and for that became a student at St. George’s 
Hospital, and, having qualified, he passed into the Indian 
Medical Service from which, after having been present 
through the Mutiny, he retired many years ago. He took up 
his residence in his adopted country where fo has since had 
the gratification of entertaining his old general as his guest. 
Count Andrassy in the meantime had become Prime Minister 
of Hungary in 1867 on the restoration of the constitution of 
1848 and the reorganisation of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
After having been sentenced to death and hanged in effigy 
with the defeated Hungarian generals, who were actually 
executed and not in effigy merely, Andrassy had subsequently 
the privilege of being the official medium for placing the 
crown of St. Stephen on the head of Francis Joseph as King 
of Hungary. Time brings great changes on his wings and 
no ruler is more deservedly popular and beloved than is the 
Emperor Francis Joseph by his Hungarian subjects at the 
present time. Surgeon-Major Duka is now one of the 
governors of the hospital (St. George’s) where he was once a 
student. 


THE STUDY OF CHILDREN’S DISEASES. 


A MOVEMENT is in progress for the formation of a 
society devoted exclusively to the study of children’s 
diseases, and a meeting of the supporters of the pro- 
posal will be held at 5.30 PM. on Monday, June 
llth, at 20, Hanover-square, W. A circular to this 
effect has been forwarded to the members of the staffs 
of the different hospitals for children throughout the 
country, as well as to the members of the Medical Officers 
of Schools Association. We understand that the project, 
so far, has received a liberal measure of approval from 
those likely to be interested. 


“MR. VICTOR HORSLEY AND THE MEDICAL 
ACTS.” 


WE have received the following letter from Mr. Victor 

Horsley :— 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 
25, Cavendish-square, London, W., May 30th, 1900. 

DEAR Sirs,—My attention has been drawn to the fact 
that in the last issue but one and the present issue of 
THE LANCET you make certain statements with regard to 
my speech at the Manchester Conference calculated to 
convey the idea that my interpretation of the Medical 
Acts is erroneous; and, furthermore, you place these 
statements prominently in your columns of annotations. 
I note that although you head your second annotation 
with my name you simply publish a letter from some 
person not in the profession and say you are not called upon 
to make any remark upon it. As that letter contains a com- 
plete misrepresentation of the administration of the Medical 
Acts by the General Medical Council I think it was your 
daty as the editors of the leading medical journal to point 
out the bearing of the Medical Acts on the subject. The 
obviousness of this will be seen from the fact that at present 
you have only published one side of the matter and that a 
misleading one. The Medical Act provides, Sections 28 
and 29, two different methods of procedure whereby the 
General Medical Council is empowered to erase from the 
Register the name of a practitioner who has been guilty of 
an offence against the ethics of the profession, such as is 
defined in Section 29 as being conduct infamous in a pro- 
fessional respect.” These two methods of procedure are as 
follows, and the first is conditioned by the fact that various 
medical corporations possess under their charters disciplinary 
powers. Under Section 28 the Medical Act provides, if a 
medical corporation examines into the ethical conduct 
of a practitioner and convicts him, that on such conviction 
being reported to the General Medical Council, the Council 
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need not put the profession to the expense and trouble of 
holding a second inquiry, but may, if they see fit, accept 
the judgment of the corporate body and may forthwith 
erase the name of the person convicted from the Register. 
This was the method by which Mr. Alabone’s name was 
erased from the Medical ister. The second pro- 
cedure is that whereby the Council holds the inquiry 
itself and if they find the person guilty they erase 
his name under Section 29 of the Medical Act. My 
statement at Manchester, therefore, is perfectly true and 
I protest against your publishing statements respecting the 
Medical Acts which, if unaccompanied by explanatory 
correction, are extremely misleading. Further, as you have 
thought it right to particularise myself in this matter I must 
ask that you give this letter the same publicity that you 
have to other statements in your annotations. 

Yours faithfully, 
VICTOR HORSLEY. 

We made no comment upon the letter in question from 
Mr. Alabone Cheverton because we conceived that everyone 
knew the position. Clause 28 of the Medical Act, 21 & 22 
Victoria, cap. 90, says nothing about the examination into 
ethical conduct but merely says: ‘‘If any of the said 
Colleges or the said Bodies at any time exercise any power 
they possess by Law of striking off from the List of such 
College or Body the Name of any one of their Members, such 
College or Body shall signify to the General Council the 
Name of the Member so struck off; and the General Council 
may, if they see fit, direct the Registrar to erase forthwith 
from the Register the Qualification derived from such 
College or Body in respect of which such Member was regis- 
tered.” There is nothing in this clause about infamous 
conduct in any professional respect”; that expression is 
contained in the next clause under which Mr. Alabone was 
not struck off from the Register. We do not understand that 
Mr. Horsley accuses us of incorrectly reporting and it 
appears that be has been inaccurate. : 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
NEUROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 1900. 


IN the inaugural address! delivered by Dr. Edward D. 
Fisher, the President, for the present year it is pointed out 
that the position of neurology among the divisions of 
medicine and surgery has changed very much in the last 
20 or 25 years. Perhaps no special branch of medicine,” 
continues Dr. Fisher, comes into quite so close touch with 
general medicine and medical surgery as neurology.” While 
a high level of work had been achieved in this field it 
had also been sedulously exploited by the charlatan. The 
clinics held in the Old World in Paris, Vienna, Berlin, 
and London had made these places centres of worldwide 
neurological fame, and eventually it had come to dawn on 
the professional mind that a full and thorough course in 
psychiatry and neurology was a paramount necessity. 
The speciality of neurology should never remain narrow 
and be separated from general medicine. The heart, lungs, 
and viscera had to be carefully explored in nervous as in 
other diseases. A special illustration of this was seen in 
syphilis which had such well-defined effects upon the viscera. 
and on the nervous system. ‘Therapeutics should receive 
more attention in the future than in the past; diagnosis and 
localisation of the disease did not complete the neurologist’s 
work. Scientific training and investigation would lead the 
way to means of treatment, and the fact that Dr. Weir- 
Mitchell’s methods bad been thus discovered made it certain 
that more might be expected in this direction from American 
neurology. Dr. Fisber concluded by saying that the note 
of warning I would sound to those abcut to enter this field 
of medicine is to keep up as broad a knowledge of all 
medicine as possible. No one should enter neurology as a 
speciality without having first had an experience in general 
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practice. I believe, if I read the signs of the times aright, 
that is the tendency of the neurology of the future.” 


THE CROONIAN LECTURES FOR 1900. 


THE Croonian Lectures for 1900 will be delivered by 
Dr. F. W. Mott, F.R.S., before the Royal College of 
Physicians of London at the College, Pall Mall East, on the 
following dates: June 19th, 2lst, Z6th, and 28th. The 
subject is ‘‘The Degeneration of the Neurone,” and the 
lectures will commence at 5 P.M. 


A COMMITTEE, of which the Prince of Wales is chairman, 
has been formed for the purpose of providing a memorial to 
the late Duke of Westminster. The late duke, as our 
readers know, always took the deepest interest in all that 
concerned the poor, and hospitals and nursing necessarily 
formed part of that interest. The suggestion that the 
memorial shall be in the form of stained-glass windows for 
the Abbey which takes its name from the city of which the 
late dake was Lord High Steward is a good one, and the 
fund will no doubt be freely supported. The Duke of York 
is treasurer to the fund, bat subscriptions should be sent to 
the honorary secretaries, 1, Great George-street, Westminster, 
or to the Bank of England. 


IT is announced that the lepers on Robben Island have 
collected a second sum of money for the African wounded 
soldiers’ fund with the object of showing their appreciation 
of the benefits conferred upon them by the British Govern- 
ment. The pathos of this act cannot fail to appeal to the 
medical profession. 


Mr. H. T. Butlin, D.C. L., will deliver the, Cavendish 
Lecture of the West London Medico-Chirurgical Society at 
8.30 P.M. on Friday, June 22nd, in the Town Hall, 
Hammersmith. He will take as his subject the Application 
of Pathology to Surgery. 


THE honorary freedom of the Salters’ Company will be 
conferred on Sir William Mac Cormac at Salters’ Hall on 
Monday, June 18th. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


EVENTS have proceeded with dramatic rapidity at the 
theatre cf warin South Africa. Lord Roberts’s converging 
forces—a large crescent-shaped wave overlapping and 
enveloping opposition by its horns and overcoming all 
resistance by the driving power of its centre—have moved 
on a concerted plan with extraordinary rapidity, and the 
British flag will soon fly over Pretoria and Johannesberg. We, 
in common with other journals having direct information 
from the seat of operations, conjectured some time ago that 
the resistance offered by Boer forces might collapse at any 
moment, but we did not realise that the fortunate occurrence 
was so near or that the news from the seat of war would 
from day to day tell one story—that of the hasty retreat of 
the enemy from one defensible position after another. Such, 
however, has happened, and now, for practical purposes, the 
war is over. 

While the Boers have shown themselves, whether upon 
their own initiative or upon that of foreign allies, to be good 
tacticians, and while they have exhibited an alacrity which 
almost amounted to genius in seizing upon positions best 
adapted to their methods of wartare, their weakness has 
been apparent in their want of any bold and original 
strategy. As soon as our generals had mastered the situation 
and had a suthcient number of men at their disposal to carry 
out their designs the whole aspect and character of the 
war changed and a series of “entanglements,” any one of 
which contained its promise of tragedy, resolved itself into 
a resistless march to victory. 

The Its correspondent in describing the military situa- 
tion in a communication which appeared in that journal on 
May 25tb alluded to the death-rate in the hospitals at 


The Free State capital is about 4600 feet above the sea level, 
and the diurnal variation of temperature at this altitude must 
tell heavily on sick men, and we agree with the writer in 
thinking that efforts should be made to remove invalids from 
Bloemfontein to a more equable climate. The Portland 
Hospital is, however, working well at Bloemfontein. 

We have more than once called attention to the admirable 
services rendered by the Indian coolies and dhoolie-bearers 
during the present war and have expressed a hope that their 
work would be requited by something more tangible than 
mere praise. We were, therefore, glad to notice that Sir 
George White, on the occasion of his being presented with 
an address and service of plate from his fellow Ulstermen in 
commemoration of his defence of Ladysmith, earnestly 
commended the case of the Indian coolies to consideration 
in the following words: These men, who discharged most 
valuable duty during the siege of Ladysmith, are now draw- 
ing pay at Indian rates, which placed them on inferior 
terms to the soldiers with whom they were serving and 
inferior to those which they would be enjoying in their own 
country.” This is a matter which should be set right 
generously and promptly. The war will entail, we know, an 
enormous amount of departmental work, but we trust that 
the modest claims of the dhoolie-bearers will not be over- 
looked in the apportionment of rewards in more obvious 
directions. 

We direct the attention of our readers to the sketches of 
the Boer trenches at page 1609, which we owe to the courtesy 
of Mr. Clinton Dent and Mes:rs. George Bell and Sons. They 
enable us to realise far better than any description would do 
the serious nature of the difficulties which our troops had to 
encounter in the direct attacks on Boer positions which they 
were in some cases, if not in all, compelled to make. 


THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY HOSPITAL. 
By ALFRED D. Fripp, M. S., F. R. C. S. 


A patient came into the Imperial Yeomanry Hospital 
with a perforating bullet wound which entered just out- 
side the right angle of the mouth and emerged beside the 
second dorsal spine two inches to the right from the 
middle line. The body of the mandible had been splin- 
tered just below. The splintering included the sockets of 
the three molars, and an immediate operation was called for 
to remove the loose splinters of tooth and bone which had 
already caused an abscess in the cheek. But the interesting 
part of his case lay in injuries that had been inflicted 
on the brachial plexus. Firstly, the eyeball was retracted 
and the palpebral fissure diminished, and the pupil was very 
small and dilated neither to shade nor to painful impression 
on the right side of the neck. Possibly this total paralysis 
is due to the injury to the cervical sympathetic chain, 
but since no other structure of the carotid sheath appears 
to have been damaged it seems more probable that it 
is due to damage to the ramus communicans 
first and perhaps also the second dorsal root. 
the track of the bullet does not seem to have been 
close enough to the middle line to hit these rami communi- 
cantes, but it is not outside the range of probability that they 
could have been caused by concussion or bæmorrhage. 
He has been under observation here for about a month 
without showing any sign of diminution of the sym- 
pathetic paralysis, and rerve lesions, if they are going to 
clear up, as they frequently do to an altogether astonishing 
degree when they are due to concussion or hemorrhage, 
generally do so long before that period. Secondly, on 
admission he was found to have complete paralysis of 
all muscles of the right arm, including the deltoid, the 
pectorals, and the serratus magnus and the muscles below 
them. The skin sensations were unimpaired down to the 
insertion of the deltoid. Below that there was universal 
hyperwsthesia. This hyperæsthesia has steadily diminished 
and has given place to normal sensation, until now, five 
weeks after the receipt of the wound, itis limited toan area 
about one and a half inches wide extending along the outer 
border of the forearm and arm from two inches above the 
elbow-joint to the wrist-joint. Accurately at the wrist-joint 
the hypermsthetic area just described is almost isolated from 
the second hypersthetic area which embraces the entire 
thumb and just the radial side of the index finger down to 
the first inter-phalapgeal joint. Thus apparently the whole 
of the roots of the brachial plexus were involved, though the 
lesion was probably not an irrecoverable one, for the two 
areas still remaining hy peræsthetic are those supplied by the 


Bloemfontein as being very high. This is not surprising. | fifth and sixth roots, and it must have been the first dorsal 
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root which was damaged if, as seems likely, the sympathetic 
paralysis was not due to a division of the cervical sympathetic 
cord. 

ls is by no means uncommon in our experience for 
a ballet to be found with its wrong end foremost, so to 
speak, and this even at the very end of a long track which 
appears to have been inflicted by a direct, not ricochet, shot. 
Sometimes, but not always, a possible explanation of the 
turning of the bullet has been given by the fact that it has 
touched a bone in its course. 

Complete transverse penetration of the head or face is by 
no means rare, and, as in penetrating wounds in other parts of 
the body, it is often astonishing what slight damage has been 
done. In one case the bullet entered just upon the external 
auditory meatus on the right side and emerged through the 
external angular process of the frontal bone on the left side. 
The patient was absolutely blind in the left eye and the 
retina was one mass of hemorrhage. Despite the violently 
septic character of the entrance wound on admission the man 
is now making excellent progress in every respect and pre- 
sents about the best instance we have had of the extra- 
ordinary way in which nerves will recover which apparently 
were completely shattered. The second and the third divisions 
of the fifth nerve on the right-hand side were completely 
paralysed both as to motion and sensation. The ocular 
muscies of the right-hand side were paralytic, but 
they, too, have recovered, and even the optic nerve, which 
was 80 much damaged as to cause very well-marked optic 
neuritis, is also recovering. 

We have had quite a large number of bad cases of 
bemorrhoids. Whether they are caused by riding—for 
almost all the patients have been mounted troops— 
or by the unnatural stress upon the rectal eliminating 
apparatus we are not sure, but it is a fact that most people’s 
alimentary canal in these parts varies in a most unaccount- 
able manner between the states of diarrkica and intestinal 
obstruction. 

A young officer came into this hospital the other day with 
eight wounds. One bullet had perforated his lumbar region 
and another had perforated histhigh. In neither case did any 
harm result. A piece of shell had blown a piece out of the 
inner aspect of both thighs and three pieces off the bottom 
of his scrotum, while a third bullet had lodged in the cruro- 
scrotal fold, whence it dropped out as he was standing up 
to be examined. He has left the hospital in no way the 
worse, apparently, for his narrow escapes. Another most 
extraordinary case was that of a man in whom a bullet 
entered the right thigh on the inner aspect about two inches 
below the cruro-scrotal fold. The leg was skiagraphed, but 
nothing could be seen of the bullet. An abscess developed 
in the other thigh at about a symmetrical position to the 
entrance wound. It was incised and the bullet was found, and 
the finger could then retrace the track of the bullet across 
the front of the bodies of the two pubic bones to the wound 
of entrance. 

A man was shot while his right hand was hanging in front 
of his abdomen, the bullet tunnelling the radius without 
doing any harm, and then piercing the abdominal wall two 
inches above the middle of Poupart’s ligament it emerged 
through the middle of the dorsum ilii. When admitted into 
the hospital he presented no abdominal symptoms whatever, 
but we kept him in bed and on restricted diet so as to be on 
the safe side, for I had seen at Wynberg a similar case in 
which a couple of wecks after the receipt of the wound a 
hard tender swelling developed in the right iliac fossa, 
which, as there was considerable pyrexia, was taken to be an 
abscess. It was incised and proved to be a large hematoma. 
Our patient also was not long before he developed 
a swelling in the cæcal region. This swelling was 
neither tender nor painful, nor was his alimentary canal in 
any way upset. He developed a high temperature every night, 
but we had great difficulty in persuading him that he was ill 
and in getting him to let us do anything. On incision the 
swelling proved to be a huge fæcal abscess, and for two days all 
his fæces poured out through the incision. This distressing 
symptom suddenly ceased and the wound proceeded straight 
away to heai up in a most rapid and satisfactory manner. 
We have had three or four other instances of perforations 
through the iliac and cecal region that have presented no 
symptoms at all. In another case the man was shot through 
the pelvic bones lower down; the entrance wound was 
behind, just two inches below the posterior superior spine 
and two inches to the left of the middle line, and the exit 
wound was jast to the right of the middle line in front under 
or through the edge of the descending ramus of the 


pubes. There was no sign whatever of damage to the 
bones, the alimentary canal, the blood-veesels, the peri- 
toneum, or the bladder, but only sufficient damage to 
the cords of ike sacral plexus to cause paresis of 
the gastrocnemii, and an area of anesthesia over the 
beel indicates, I tuke it, damage to the first sacral 
nerve. The anwsthetic area shortly became byperzsthetic 
and is now rapidly returning to normal. 

Even before we left England such a large number of 
perforating wounds of the trunk and head, to say 
nothing of the limbs, without any permanent damage 
had been recorded in the medical journals that I take 
it that you have no desire to hear repeated again all 
these miracles. Every train-load brings us fresh instances 
of them. In the last, for instance, was a man in whom the 
bullet entered behind the middle of one clavicle and emerged 
through the opposite groin. One thing which I have not 
seen noted inthe medical journals, but which is being borne 
in upon us more and more, is the rapidity with which the 
effects of general anesthetics pass off in this climate. Per- 
haps it is due to the skill of our anesthetists, but the fact 
remains that it is much rarer to see any vomiting or nausea 
after operations out here than it is at home, and the rule is 
to find the patient so well that within an hour of his being 
put back to bed he is asking to be allowed to smoke or even 
to get up. 

Deelfontein, May 7th. 


THE CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL EXHIBITS 
AT EARL’S COURT. 


THE Appeal Committee of Charing-cross Hospital have 
organised an interesting exhibit at the entrance of the Old 
English Village which is one of the most attractive features 
of the Woman's Exhibition held this year at Earl's Court. 
Outside there are tents fitted up for field ambulance work 
and dummy figures representing wounded soldiers so as to 
illustrate the ingenious devices by which dressings and 
splints are extemporised out of anything that may be found 
on the battle-field, from a broken rifle to the bark of a tree. 
Within the building there are several compartments, the 
largest being a surgical ward with eight beds differing in 
structure and suited for various special purposes. Thus one 
bed is provided with electric light so as to facilitate examina- 
tions with the ophthalmoscope, while a system of rubber tubes 
enables water to circulate round the bead of the patient and 
thus replaces the more clumsy ice-bag. The Gorham bed 
attracts much attention. With no great muscular effort, but 
by merely turning a small wheel, the patient may be raised 
in almost any position or lifted several inches above the 
mattress while the sheets are being changed, the body being 
suspended on canvas bands stretched across a moveable iron 
framework. Other beds are provided with special apparatus 
for fractured thighs and legs, and for abdominal injuries, &c. 
The combined bed-table and locker used is also very 
ingenious. These beds stand on Messrs. Geary, Waiker, and 
Co’s. patent anhydrous flooring. An asphalt foundation is 
laid first, then a thin layer of wood, and on this are placed 
oak blocks. Between the blocks a thin partition of an 
asphalt composition is sufficiently elastic to allow for 
expansion and thus the risk of cracks or of bulging 
is met. In the centre a Pridgin Teale fireplace ensures 
a more perfect consumption of coal, consequently pro- 
ducing more heat, less smoke, and not requiring 80 
much attention as is usually the case. The fan windows 
devised by Mr. Robert Adams should be carefully examined. 
Instead of the ugly side projections to which architects so 
strongly object, when the top of the window is made to open 
inwards the side draws out a light metallic fan which when 
unfolded prevents the air escaping otherwise than from the 
top. Thus directed it must strike the ceiling, whence 
it is diffused over the ward without causing any sharp 
draughts. Apart from this the large window-panes can be 
raised by merely removing a small bolt and then twisted 
right round by means of a central pivot. Thus the external 
surface of the glass can be brought inside and cleaned 
This contrivance would be just as useful in private houses 
as in hospitals and would put an end to the difficulty 
and danger of window-cleaning. Messrs. Burroughs and 
Wellcome exhibit a ward medicine case, not unlike a brief 
bag, which contains a variety of useful things in a small 
compass. 
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Next to the ward there is a model operating room. In 
the centre to give a good light the wall and ceiling on the 
northern side are of ground glass. Between this ground 
glass and a second outer and plain glass covering built for 
protection there is an electric heating apparatus. This is 
important, as otherwise the wide glass expanse would chill 
the air of the operating-room. Inside there are hot-air coils 
and ventilators. Needless to say, that all surfaces are abso- 
lutely smooth and air-tight and that there are no corners 
or ledges. The water for sterilising the instruments is heated 
by electricity at a cost of less than a penny per hour. 
Mr. George B. Davis, sanitary engineer, provides the closets, 
the baths, and a running-stream lavatory for the operating 
surgeons, with a shampoo for sluicing the arms. The 
ledges of this and other lavatories and sinks all slant 
towards the basins, so that no water or soapsuds can stagnate 
on the borders. Glass, gun metal, and enamelled hardware 
alone are employed, and the connexions with the piping are 
not soldered but established by means of ‘‘ union ” screws, so 
that the lavatory can be readily removed to any other place. 
Underneath the waste water discharges into an open channel 
and the connexion of this channel with the drain-pipe can 
be plagged up and completely cut off. For the bath, which 
is in another room, the water enters all round the sides from 
the rim, so that the bath can be washed out before it is used. 
The delivery is so abundant that the bath can be filled in 
three-quarters of a minute and it can also be emptied with 
equal promptitude. All the fittings are of good gun-metal, 
and the towel-horse being of hot-water tubing the linen is 
duly heated and kept warm. At the sink the grid is so made 
that the bed-pans are placed on end, so that the water-jet 
is discharged in the centre and thoroughly flushes them out. 

To return to the operating-room, it is provided with 
Dr. Isaac's electric search-light, which is affixed to the fore- 
head in the same manner as a pair of spectacles and is useful 
for examining the throat or for speculum work. Meesrs. 
S. Maw, Son, and Thompson provide all the surgical instru- 
ments and also an air-tight and dust-proof brass and glass 
instrument-cabinet. In a case of similar construction the 
aseptic bandages are kept. The flooring is made of the 
terrazo mosaic supp'ied by the Artistic Tile Company. This 
consists of fragments of marble set in cement. Being 
liquid when applied it can with great facility be rounded off 
at the corners so as to prevent the forming of angles where 
the wall joins the floor. When dry it is hard and imper- 
meable. The same firm exhibits a table such as is used 
at the Pasteur Institute. It is made of volcanic lava, 
and is so hard that it can only be cut with a diamond saw. 
The strongest acids produce no effect upon it and therefore 
it is considered best adapted as being absolutely non- 
absorbent. In the operating -room there are aseptic 
irrigators by which water can be brought to the operating 
table. It comes direct from the main to a nickle-plated 
cylinder on a wrought metal stand, containing a sufficient 
number of Pasteur-Chamberland filtering bougies to ensure 
a constant current of water. To this cylinder a long india- 
rubber tube is fixed and the water can thus be brought 
wherever needed. Throughout the building the Pasteur- 
Chamberland filter is employed. 

Another room is devoted entirely to Roentgen ray 
apparatus. Dr. Mackenzie Davidson, the medical officer in 
charge of the x-ray room at Charing-cross Hospital, shows a 
new zoditory mercury break which can be made to work 
satisfactorily with any voltage. Here there are many photo- 
graphs taken from different points of view and combined 
with the aid of a stereoscope so as to prevent distortion. 
Then there are various methods of generating the currents 
required for x-ray work and there is also a portable apparatus 
for field ambulances. 

Finally, Messrs. Thomas Bradford and Co. have fitted up a 
small, compact laundry which is not worked by steam 
power. A spraying grid used in conjunction with the 
soaking tank is new. It is worked with the aid of a hose and 
reduces the necessity of handling the dirty linen to a 
minimum. Two small fires suffice to do all the washing, 
drying, and ironing. 

Altogether this exhibition is very compact and contains 
many thiogs of considerable technical interest in a very 
small space; moreover, the general public cannot fail to be 
impressed and interested when they see the scientific care 
that is bestowed on hospital patients. It is to be hoped that 
this exhibition will awaken sympathy and increase the 
subscriptions needed for the continuation of the good work 
done at Charing-cross and other hospitals. 
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NOTES FROM INDIA. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Changes in Plague Policy.—The Progress of the 
Epidemic.—The Request for a Plague Expert.—The 
Serum Treatment of Plague. 


AN extraordinary change of policy has been gradually 
adopted by the plague authorities. Whereas formerly deten- 
tion of travellers with quarantine and thorough disinfection, 
isolation of the sick in hospital and segregation in camp of 
those who had been in contact with them, eviction from 
dwellings with formation of health camps, and disinfection 
here, there, and everywhere were actively practised one finds 
that one by one these measures have been gradually 
relinquished. During the past week it has been notified 
that disinfection of native passengers to Naini Tal will be 
restricted to the soiled linen and dirty blankets of third-class 
passengers who have travelled from a plague-infected district. 

The epidemic wave is gradually falling. The deaths from 
plague throughout India last week fell to 2498 compared 
with the 3365 deaths for the week previous. It is improving 
in Bombay city and also in Karachi, and it is markedly less 
in Calcatta and the Bengal Presidency. An improvement is 
also reported from Aden. Bombay city has still a mortality 
at the rate of over 130 per 1000 per annum, and while 
having 1400 deaths above the average returns but 448 deaths 
from plague. While plague is thus improving the numbers 
on famine relief unfortunately continue to increase. The 
grand total is now over 5 500,000. The Central Provinces 
and the Bombay Native States show the largest increases this 
week. 

I understand that considerably more than a month ago 
the New South Wales Government asked the Government of 
India for the services of a plague expert, but so much time 
baving elapsed since the request they now intimate that they 
do not require the eervicesfof a plague expert from India. 

An advocate for the serum treatment of plague after the 
method of Professor Lustig has appeared in the person of 
Dr. A. Meyr of the Bombay Municipal Laboratory. In a paper 
read before the Medical and Physical Society he reviewed the 
results obtained when the patients were selected for treat- 
ment and since then when they have been taken alternately 
as they were admitted. His figures must be doubted on two 
grounds—viz., that patients of the later days of disease 
and moribund and mild cases were excluded. Since May, 
1899, some 361 patients were treated, with a recovery rate of 
33:8 per cent. The report says that an equal number with- 
out the serum treatment only gave a recovery rate of 21:2 per 
cent. There must here be an obvious fallacy, because with- 
out the exclusion of any cases this has been hitherto the 
average ‘recovery rate of all admissions. 33 per cent., or 
thereabouts, die within 24 hours. It is clear, therefore, that 
the exclusion of moribund cases and cases in the later days 
of disease must considerably improve the recovery rate of the 
remainder. In fact, exclusion of such cases at once raises 
the recovery rate 12 or 15 per cent., if not more. If Dr. Meyr 
could show a real improvement of 12 per cent. it would cer- 
tainly indicate some promise of future success, but to hold 
up an improvement of only 12 per cent. after deduction of 
serious cases over the rate which ruled at the hospitals for 
all admissions is not very satisfactory. The original Chinese 
serum was obtained by injecting the horse with living 
and virulent cultures. This method was thought to 
be dangerous and was abandoned. Latterly a modified 
practice has been adopted in Paris. This consists of 
injecting first of all dead cultures and afterwards living 
and virulent ones. Serum after this method was used ip 
Oporto and was said to have proved very successful, but here 
again the same errors were repeated in that similar cases 
were not taken for comparison. Under tbese circum- 
stances it is impossible to place faith in the returns 
notwithstanding that the mortality under the serum 
treatment is reported to have been five times less than that 
of cases treated without it. It is very evident tbat the 
method of Lustig which has been tried in Bombay falls far 
behind that which has apparently proved so successful at 
Oporto. If Lustig’s serum possesses any value great 
alteration must be made in its preparation in order to render 
it more potent. 

May ird. 
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in which, that of the Bishop himself, gives an excellent 
THE BOER TRENCHES. idea of the almost complete cover afforded by these deep 


trenches to those engaged in them. The shelter provided was 
In the report in THE LANCET of May 26th of the meeting | even more complete than appears in the photograph. Skins 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society on May 220d we | were spread over the iron supports laid across the trench, 
referred to the lantern slides of the Boer trenches exhibited | and in these skins earth was piled up. In many places sheets 
by Mr. Clinton T. Dent, F.R C S. Eog., in illustration of his | of corrugated iron were laid on the iron supports. The 
address, By the courtesy of Mr. Dent, by whom the photo- | trenches were thus to a great extent bullet-proof, if not 
graphs were taken, and of Messrs. George Bell and Sons, we | altogether bomb-proof. The Highland Brigade advanced 
are enabled to reproduce two of these slides. which, with | along the plain on the left. The front wall is covered 
several others, will appear in a book Messrs. Bell are about with mealie sacks filled with earth. In places loop-holes 
to publish, entitled. My Diocese during the War,“ by the are made beween the sacks. Fig. 2 represents another 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Natal. Fig. 1 shows a trench, with a roofed-in shelter behind. On the top of the 


typical Boer trench at Magersfontein, the foremost figure | central kopje was an emplacement for a big gun. 
FIG. 1. 
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ROYAL MEDICAL BENEVOLENT COLLEGE. 


THE annual general meeting was held on May 25th Dr. 
HOLMAN presided and was supported by the following 
members of council: Mr. John Croft, Mr. C. L Smiles, Rev. 
E. W. Northey, Mr. H. E. Vardon, Mr. G. O. Croft, Sir 
Arthur T. Watson, Bart., Q C., Mr. Stamford Felce, Sir 
Joseph Fayrer, Bart., Mr. A. E. Cumberbatch, Dr. A. E. 
Sansom, Dr. J. H. Galton, Mr. Oldaker, Sir R. Douglas 
Powell, Bart., Dr. M. Baines, and Mr. G. P. Field. 


The following pensioners were elected : Annie Blick, Jobn 
Charles Bonnett. Elizabeth M. Solly, William Dewsnap, 
Margaret Keith, Ellen Wilson, and Anne Winearl Osborne. 

The following foundation scholars were elected: Edward 
R. L. Warren. Gerald Percy Adams, Charles R. Hamilton, 
and Cuthbert W. Ellison. 

Dr. HOLMAN, in moving the adoption of the annual 
report, which was in every way a satisfactory one, said: 
The policy of the council has been to prepare students 
for entering the profession of medicine and to give to all 
pupils whatever the course intended for them, a sound, all- 
round public school education, so that they may be fitted 
to act not only as medical practitioners or otherwise, but 
also to hold their own socially in the neighbourhood in which 
they live. This is in exact accordance with the wishes and 
aims of the Founder of the College. Epsom College is not 
a class school, but offers especial advantages to the sons of 
medical men. 

Tbe days of class schools are practically at an end, and 
it is desired to make our College a public school to all intents 
and purposes with a medical foundation. Years since it was 
a common complaisat by medical men that they were not 
given any social status either in private practice or in the 
public services. It was evident to anyore looking into the 
question that one cause was the frequent absence of general 
culture and tone in those who were complaining. 

Our object at Epsom is to turn out well-educated gentle- 
men and students of good tone and high aims, and our 
experience is that by giving our students the widest educa- 
cation possible we are enabled not only to pass a large 
proportion through the stiffer medical examinations, but 
also to ensure their continuing to do well by the avoidance 
of any sort of cramming. We can often carry them further 
still and secure university distinctions. Iam referring mainly, 
of course, to those boys intended for the medical profession. 
Of the general success of other boys I need not touch upon. 
Our average number of passes in the London Preliminary 
Scientific and Matriculation Examinations, on which mapy, 
though not all, of our valuable hospital scholarships depend, 
will compare favourably with those of any other school. Of late 
years we have also gained constantly university open scholar- 
ships won straight from Epsom. Betwecn Founder's day, 
1896, and Founder’s day, 1899, ten open scholarships or 
exhibitions at the universities have been gained. The two 
in 1899 were for mathematics. In the British Medical 
Journal of this morning are published the results 
of inquiries by the General Medical Council into the pre- 
liminary examinations in England and Wales by various 
examining bodies. Matriculation examination, University 
of London, of all candidates the percentage of rejections is 
given as 52:2, of candidates from Epsom College it is 35; 
at the Oxford and Cambridge school examinations for the 
higher certificate the rejections are given as 43:7, at Epsom 
it is 20; for the lower certificate the rcjections are given as 
44:3, at Epsom it is 25. The time has been so limited since 
I saw these figures that I have not been able to work out our 
returns in decimals, but the general result is sufticient to 
show that our teaching is well up to the mark. 

Some little time since my attention was drawn to the fact 
that we could not fill up annually the nine free scholarships 
most generously given us by the metropolitan hospitals. In 
all cases it was formerly a sine gud non that the student should 
have passed both parts of the Preliminary Scientitic Examina- 
tion of the University of London and in three hospitals the 
first division was required. From our school of under 250 
boys, not all of whom enter the medical profession, we could 
not find nine stulerts out of some 50 leaving each year able 
to gain there valuable and much-coveted honours on such 
conditions and it is clearly too much to expect. The senior 
form has sometimes had less than nine boys in it. This 
preliminary examination is composed of three subjects, two 
of which must be taken together and one standing by itself. 


Candidates from all parts and from many schools and 
hospitals will vary in age from 17 to 25 years and upwards. 
On inquiry I found tbat by far the larger portion of these 
candidates had to take this examination in two parts and the 
proportion passing in all three subjects at once was very 
small indeed and is growing smaller each year. It is no 
part of my duty to ask why this should be the case, whether 
it be the result of stiffer examinations or the poorer mental 
calibre of the candidates. This is another question. Such 
a discovery gave an ample answer to our position with 
the hospitals; and when the whole question was laid before 
the deans of the various schools they at once allowed their 
scholarships to be awarded to students who had passed a 
portion of this examination on the obvious condition that 
the remaining subject or subjects should be passed so soon as 
possible. ‘That the deans thought our application a reason- 
able cne was clearly shown by their ready acquiescence with 
our request. 

That every year the candidates going up for certain 
examinations vary much in quality is the experience of all 
teachers, and that all candidates with the very best in- 
tentions on their own parts and every assistance from their 
masters can be made to pass tuch examinations is again an 
assertion opposed to the experience of all schools. The 
estimation in which a wrangler’s degree is held by university 
men varies greatly, depending upon the class of men who 
are competing in any particular year. That our boys, as a 
rule, do succeed in these bigher examinations is incon- 
trovertible. In 1899 nine lads went up for the Preliminary 
Scientific Examination. six of whom passed in all subjects 
and one of these in Division 1, whilst two others passed 
in one part of the examination and one only failed. Two 
forms, 25 in number, were sent in bodily for the Matricula- 
tion and 16 passed. After much thought and acting on the 
advice of our head master and otber educational experts well 
qualified to advise, the whole form is usually sent in. A 
large percentage are expected to pass. The remainder get 
over the stage fright ot their first interview with the exami- 
nation papers, and also learn what subjects they are weak 
in and to which they must give more attention. It is help- 
ful both to teacher and taught and a sure test of general 
efficiency. 

I wish it to be thoroughly understood that every boy 
intended for medicine is given the best possible attention 
and every chance of success by careful preparation and 
even (when necessary) by extra tuition: and I may also 
assert that boys leaving us are so prepared as to be 
able to take up practically the position of second-year 
students to whatever medical school they go. I am also 
able to say that in only one instance of the scholars going 
to the London hospitals has any complaint on the score of 
industry or conduct been made during the past ten years, 
and then a little judicious advice and remonstrance 
restrained the student who bardly knew how to govern 
bimself when first exposed to the freedom of London after 
the discipline of school life. Many of our boys obtain 
minor hospital appointments and some eventually get posts 
on the staff of the hospitals. There are now eight old 
Epsomians who are teachers at the London hospitals. 
Epsom boys are welcomed at every hospital and rarely fail 
to qualify in their allotted time. 

I should like it to be known as widely as possible that 
with our recently erected junior school buildings we can 
admit boys much younger than in past years. Boys entering 
College early are placed in a much better position to 
command success than thore coming later when too often the 
preliminary education has been of too cramped a character. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, a resolution 
of regret at the Duke of Abercorn’s resignation of the office 
of President was moved by Mr. S. FELCE and seconded by 
Dr. GALTON. This having been passed, a resolution con- 
cerning the appointment of the Earl of Rosebery 88 
President was moved by Sir JOSEPH FayRER and seconded 
by the Rev. E. W. NORTHEY. This resolution was also 
passed and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. moved by Sir JOSEPH FAYRER and 
seconded by Mr. SMILES. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 
Ix 33 of the largest English towns 6230 births and 4098 
deaths were registered during the week ending May 26th. 
The annual rate of mortality in these towns, which 
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been 17:8 and 18-2 per 1000 in the two preceding weeks, 
further rose to 184 last week. In London the death- 
rate was 16°4 per 1000, while it averaged 19:7 in the 32 

vincial towns. The lowest death-rates in these towns 
were 12:3 in Croydon, 12:6 in Cardiff, 13-4 in West Ham 
and in Birkenhead, and 15:8 in Swansea; the highest rates 
were 23'5 in Oldham, 23:8 in Salford, 25:5 in Manchester, 
and 27:4 in Liverpool. The 4098 deaths in these towns 
included 443 which were referred to the principal zymotic 
diseases, against 441 and 431 in the two preceding weeks; of 
these 127 resulted from measles, 126 from whooping-cough, 
81 from diphtheria, 39 from diarrhoea, 34 from scarlet fever, 34 
from fever (principally enteric), and two from small-pox. 
The lowest death-rates from these diseases last week 
occurred in Croydon, Birkenhead, Nottingham, and New- 
castle; and the highest rates in Derby, Salford, Oldham, 
Blackburn, and Sheffield. The greatest proportional mortality 
from measles occurred in Plymouth, Cardiff, Derby, Hudders- 
field, and Leeds; from scarlet fever in Blackburn; and from 
whooping-cough in Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, and 
Oldham. The mortality from fever showed no marked 
excess in any of the large towns. The 81 deaths from 
diphtheria included 29 in London, nine in Leicester, nine 
in Sheffield, five in Brighton, and four in Leeds. Two fatal 
cases of small-pox were registered last week in Liverpool, 
bat not one in any other of the 33 large towns. There were 
five small-pox patients under treatment in the Metro- 
politan Asylums Hospitals on Saturday last, May 26th, 
against five and three in the two preceding weeks; 
three new cases were admitted during the week, 
against mone in either of the two preceding weeks. 
The number of scarlet fever patients in these hospitals and 
in the London Fever Hospital at the end of the week was 
1784, against numbers increasing from 1647 to 1733 on the 
four preceding Saturdays; 216 new cases were admitted 
daring the week, against 176, 203, and 221 in the three pre- 
ceding weeks. Influenza was certified as the primary cause 
of 19 deaths in London. The deaths referred to diseases of 
the respiratory orgaus in London, which had been 417, 
200, and 270 in the three preceding weeks, further declined 
last week to 269, and were 27 below the corrected average. 
The causes of 53, or 1:3 per cent., of the deaths in the 33 
towns were not certified either by a registered medical 
practitioner or by acoroner. All the causes of death were 
daly certified in Bristol, Cardiff, Bradford, Leeds, Newcastle, 
and in 12 other smaller towns; the largest proportions of 
uncertified deaths were registered in Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Preston, Halifax, and Sheffield. 


HEALTH OF SCOTCH TOWNS. 


The annual rate of mortality in the eight Scotch towns, 
which had been 177 and 19:5 per 1000 in the two pre- 

ceding weeks, further rose to 19:6 during the week ending 
- May 26th, and exceeded by 1:2 per 1000 the mean rate 
during the same period in the 33 large English towns. The 
rates in the eight Scotch towns ranged from 10°6 in Leith 
and 14:9 in Dundee to 20:5 in Edinburgh and 21:4 in 
Glasgow. The 606 deaths in these towns included 36 which 
were referred to whooping-cough, 19 to diarrhoea, 10 to 
measles, five to diphtheria, three to scarlet fever, two to 
“fever,” and one tosmall-pox. In all 76 deaths resulted from 
these principal zymotic diseases, against 63 and 85 in the 
two preceding weeks. These 76 deaths were equal to an 
annual rate of 2:5 per 1000, which was 0:5 above the mean 
rate last week from the same diseases in the 33 
large English towns. The fatal cases of whooping-cough, 
which had been 22 and 30 in the two preceding weeks, 
further rose last week to 36, of which 28 occurred in 
Glasgow and six in Aberdeen. The deaths from diarrhœa, 
which had been nine and 15 in the two preceding weeks, 
farther rose to 19 last week, and included nine in Glasgow, 
three in Edinburgh, three in Dundee, and three in Aberdeen. 
The fatal cases of measles, which had been 15, 16, and 19 
in the three preceding weeks, declined again last week 
to 10, of which six were registered in Glasgow, two 
in Edinburgh, and two in Leith. The deaths from 
diphtheria, which had risen from three to seven in the five 
preceding weeks, declined again to five last week and in- 
cluded two in Glasgow. The fatal cases of scarlet fever, 
which had been seven in each of the two preceding weeks, 
declined last week to three, of which two occurred in Glasgow, 
where the death from small-pox was also recorded. The 
deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs in 


these towns, which had declined from 145 to 84 in the five 
preceding weeks, rose again last week to 94, and exceeded 
by 14 the number in the corresponding period of last year. 
The causes of 28, or nearly 5 per cent., of the deaths in 
these eight towns last week were not certified. 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 


The death-rate in Dublin, which had been 29:7, 26:3, and 
23°0 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, rose again to 
25'2 during the week ending May 26th. Daring the past 
four weeks the death-rate in the city has averaged 26:1 per 
1000, the rates during the same period being 170 in 
London and 19:5 in Edinburgh. The 169 deaths registered 
in Dublin during the week under notice exceeded by 15 
the number in the preceding week, and included five 
which were referred to the principal zymotic diseases, 
against five and nine in the two preceding weeks; 
of these, three resulted from whooping-cough, two from 
“fever,” and not one either from small-pox, measles, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, or diarrhoea. These five deaths 
were equal to an annual rate of 07 per 1000, the 
zymotic death-rate during the same period being 18 
in London and 1:2 in Edinburgh. The fatal cases of 
whooping-cough, which had been four, one, and one in the 
three preceding weeks, rose again last week to three. The 
deaths from fever, which had been six, one, and 
three in the three preceding weeks, declined again to two 
last week. The 169 deaths in Dublin last week included 31 
of infants under one year of age and 39 of persons aged 
upwards of 60 years; the deaths of infants exceeded the 
number recorded in the preceding week, while those of 
elderly persons showed a decline. Four inquest cases and 
one death from violence were registered; and 61, or more 
than a third, of the deaths occurred in public institutions. 
The causes of 6, or nearly 4 per cent., of the deaths in the 
city last week were not certified. 


THE SERVICES. 


RoyAL NAVY MEDICAL SERVICE. 


THE following appointments are notified :—Staff Surgeon 
W. H. Norman to the Cormorant for Gibraltar Hospital. 
Surgeon N. L. Richards to the Cormorant for Gibraltar 
Hospital, Dockyard, and Naval Extension Works. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 


Sargeon-Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Wright, 1st Volunteer 
Battalion the Lincolnshire Regiment, is granted the tempo- 
rary rank of Major whilst serving in South Africa. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel McAdam, r.p., is ordered to Dublin for duty 
and Captain C. K. Morgan is to proceed from Satara to 
Poona for duty at the Station Hospital. Lieutenant-Colonel 
W. F. Ruttledge, r.p., is appointed Sanitary Officer at 
Aldershot. Surgeon-Major A. G. Grant, I. M. S., r.p., 
assumes temporary medical charge of troops, Station Hos- 
pital, &., Aberdeen. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS, 


Rifle : The under-mentioned officers are borne as super- 
numerary whilst serving with the Koyal Army Medical Corps 
in South Africa:—4th Volunteer Battalion the Queen’s 
(Royal West Surrey Regiment): Suargeon-Captain E. J. G. 
Berkley. 3rd (The Blythswood) Volunteer Battalion the 
Highland Light Infantry: Surgeon-Captain R. Pollok. 

Artillery : @ad Hampshire (Southern Division, Royal 
Garrison Artillery): Surgeon-Lieutenant Paul McKenna Terry 
resigns his commission and is appointed Second Lieutenant. 
lst Suffolk and Harwich: Surgeon-Lieutenant F. A. Brooks 
to be Surgeon-Captain. Electrical Engineers: John Alfred 
Masters to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. la: 2nd Volunteer 
Battalion the Prince Albert's (Somersetshire Light Infantry): 
James Gordon Bain to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 4th Volun- 
teer Battalion (the Cheshire Regiment): Surgeon-Lieutenant 
E. C McCarthy to be Surgeon-Captain. 4th Volunteer 
Battalion the Cameronians (Scottish Rifles): John Souttar 
McKeadrick to be Surgeon- Lieutenant. 


VOLUNTEER MEDICAL STAFF Corps. 


The Manchester Companies: Arthur Thomas Lakin to be 
Surgeon-Lieutenant. 
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VOLUNTEER INFANTRY BRIGADE. 

Cheshire: Surgeon-Captain H. W. King, 2nd Volunteer 
Battalion the Cheshire Regiment, to be Brigade-Surgeon- 
Lieutenant-Colonel on appointment as Senior Medical Officer 
to the Brigade, vice Brigade-Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel A. 
Hamilton, who resigns the appointment. 


Memorandum.—In consequence of the division of the 
lst Worcestershire and Warwickshire Volunteer Artillery 
into two corps the followitg appointments are made: 
lst Worcestershire Volunteer Artillery: Surgeon-Lieutenant 
A. O. Oldham. Ist Warwickshire Volunteer Artillery: 
Surgeon-Lieutenant S. P. Johnson. 


MILITIA MEDICAL STAFF CORPS. 
Surgeon-Lieutenant A. E. Madge resigns his commission. 


VOLUNTEER OFFICERS’ DECORATION. 

The Queen has conferred the Volunteer Officers’ Decoration 
upon the undermentioned officers :—North-Eastern District : 
Rifle: 2ad Volunteer Battalion, the Prince of Wales’s Own 
(West Yorkshire Regiment) Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel 
Samuel Johnston. lst Volunteer Battalion, the Leicestershire 
Regiment: Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Bradshaw 
Smith. Scottish District: Rifle: 4th (Donside Highland) 
Volunteer Battalion, the Gordon Highlanders: Surgeon- 
Captain John Osbert Wilson. 7th (Clackmannan and 
Kinross) Volunteer Battalion, Princess Louise’s (Argyll and 
5 Highlanders): Surgeon-Major Duncan William 

e. 
TRANSVAAL WAB NOTES. 

Captain Lawson, R.A.M.C., left South Africa invalided in 
the Canada on May 17th. 

Dr. William Davies, son of Mr. Ebenezer Davies, medical 
officer of health of Swansea, who was imprisoned owing 
to his supposed connexion with the Jameson raid and who 
was one of the survivors of the siege of Ladysmith, was also 
one of those to enter Mafeking on May 18th. He was 
attached to the Imperial Light Horse and took charge of 
the medical stores accompanying the relief column. : 

The War Office has decided to build a number of wooden 
huts near the site of the proposed new infantry barracks at 
Pembroke Dock for the accommodation of 140 convalescent 
soldiers*returning from South Africa. 

Lieutenant-General Sir W. Butler, K C. B., commanding the 
Western District, visited the military hospi al at Stoke last 
week to see the convalescent patients who had recently 
landed from the Braemar Custle. At the conclusion of the 
visit General Butler expressed himself as highly gratified at 
the general appearance of the hospital and the care and 
attention bestowed by the staff upon the patiente. 

By the request of the principal medical officer at 
Bloemfontein the Langman Hospital of 100 beds has been 
converted into one of 150, the necessary equipment for which 
has been provided by Mr. Langman and despatched to South 
Africa. The medical staff has been increased by the 
appointment of Mr. W. W. Woolliscroft, late house surgeon 
to Charing-cross Hospital. 

Major 8. R. Wills, R. A. M. C., Captain W. D. Erskine, 
R. A. M. C., and Lieutenant Morris, R A. M O, are returning 
home invalided from South Africa in the Sımia which left 
Cape Town on May 2lst. 


TRANSVAAL WAR CASUALTIES. 


The following deaths are reported :—Royal Army Medical 
Corps: Lieutenant E. L. Mann, enteric fever, Boshof, May 23rd ; 
Major Perry Marsh, enteric fever, Deelfontein, May 22nd. 

Mr. F. R. Eames, a dresser attached to the Welsh Hospital, 
has died from dysentery at Bloemfontein on May 27th. 


DEATHS IN THE SERVICES. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Aylmer Ellis Hayes. DS O., A.M.S., 
late of the Royal Army Medical Corps. He was appointed 
surgeon in 1877 and retired with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in 1897. He served with distinction in the opera- 
tions near Suakin in 1888, including the engagement 
at Gemarzah, and mentioned in despatches (medal with 
clasp, third class of the Medjidie, and Khedive's star). He 
also took part in the operations on the Soudan frontier, 
1889 (mentioned in despatches, D.S O. and clasp). 

Brigade - Surgeon - Lieutenant - Colonel William Center, 
I. M. S., retired, at Ealing, on Mav 16th. He joined the 
Indian Medical Department in 1865, and from 1871 served 
in the Punjab as chemical examiner and professor in the 
Lahore Medical School. He also at one time was stat'stical 


officer in the sanitary department of the Government of 
India, and subsequently was appointed civil surgeon at 
Lahore and superintendent of the lunatic asylum. 


Correspondente, 


% Audi alteram partem.” 


“THE TENURE OF OFFICE OF MEDICAL 
OFFICERS OF HEALTH.” 
To the Editors of THE LANO BT. 


Sirs,—After the annotation under the above heading in 
THE LA* CET of May 12th, p. 1375, some of your readers were 
scarcely prepared for the leading article on the same subject 
in JHE LANCET of May 19th, p. 1454. Whoever the writer 
of this ungenerous article may be he is evidently not in 
sympathy with a very large number of his provincial brethren 
in the disabilities under which they labour by virtue of the 
precarious nature of their appointments as medical officers 
ot health. He sees in the proposal a serious obstacle to 
the development of whole-time appointments carrying 
salaries commensurate with the dignity of the office of a 
specially qualified medical officer of health.” Now, 
the Local Government Bcard have had a quarter 
of a century in which to develop whole-time appoint- 
ments. Are they at all likely during the next 25 
years to persuace local authorities to pay salaries com- 
mensurate with the dignity of the cffice? Are not the 
salaries attaching to whole-time appointments rather rapidly 
falling, too? In the meantime who are to do the sanitary 
work in the provinces? Who are doing the work now, and 
who have done the work in the past? It has been done, it 
is being done in the present, and it will be done in the 
future, to the great benefit of the community, by half-time 
men. These half-time men are not a class of mere officials 
any more than are Poor-law medical officers, but, for the 
most part, they are earnest, hardworking, conscientious 
practitioners of medicine, men of ability, often of social 
standing—some are magistrates—who are able to exert 
their influence as citizens and among their patients 
in favour of sanitary reform. Why should not 
these men receive the same protection as Poor-law 
medical officers have? Why should not they be ap 
during good bebaviour as are the clerks of their authorities 
who are also engaged in private practice? Is the profession 
of medicine less honourable than that of law? In what 
possible manner can such protection prove a serious obstacle 
to the development of whole-time appointments? Will these 
men do their work less efficiently because they know they 
will not be dismissed at the end of the term of their appoint- 
ment because they have done their duty? Does experience 
teach that medical ofticers of health who receive the paltry 
salary of some £10 to £50 yearly” are insecure in their 
office? On the contrary, they already possess security 
of tenure if they are sufficiently subservient, and 
if they are not efficient are they likely to become 
less efficient because they cannot be dismissed with- 
out the consent of the Local Government Board, who 
possibly have not sanctioned their appointments because 
they have not been asked to contribute to their salaries? 
But is it a disadvantage to the community that a medical 
officer of health receiving a salary, say, of £50 yearly is 
encouraged to do his duty by the knowledge that he cannot 
be arbitrarily dismissed from his post ? 

The medical officer of health who requires security of 
tenure of office is the man who is appointed with the 
consent of the Local Government Board, who pay a moiety of 
his salary, and who can be dismissed without their consent— 
a man whose tenure of office becomes insecure only when 
he carries out his duties earnestly in the manner which the 
law prescribes and who advises his authority that it is 
their duty to spend money in providing water-supplies and 
sewerage in obedience to the law which they are appointed 
to administer. And until the Local Government Board take 
upon themselves the task of coercing sanitary authorities to 
do their duty they must consent to the enabling the present- 
day medical officer of health to do his duty without fear or 
favour if the sanitary interests of the provincia] community 
are to be adequately safeguarded. And the present-day 
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medical officer of health is a half-time man to the extent of 
90 per cent. of the whole number. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that many old subscribers 
to THE LANCET must have read with pain and regret a 
doctrinaire article in which the interests of a large body of 
honourable members of the medical profession who are doing 
a great and beneficent public work and who are daily 
suffering disability and loss of dignity such as no other body 
of men in the profession suffer, are ignored. The conditions 
under which they carry on this work is a public scandal 
which has existed far too long, and, with all courtesy and 
deference to you, Sirs, I am very much mistaken if the 
indications are not that the great bulk of the medical 
profession have definitely made up their minds that it 
shall cease. I am, Sirs, your obedient servant, 

Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight, May 22nd, 1X0. J. GROVES, M.D. 


THE INFLUENCE OF DUST AND FLIES?IN 
THE CONTAMINATION OF FOOD AND 
THE DISSEMINATION OF DISEASE. 

To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRS, —I have read with much interest the Milroy lectures 
on Summer Diarrhoea by Dr. Waldo and consider that his 
evidence is as complete as the statistician or medical officer 
of health can make it, but there is one point concerning the 
means by which food becomes contaminated to which he 
barely refers, and to which I, as a practitioner, am inclined 
to give a very high degree of importance. The point to 
which I refer is the agency of flies in the direct conveyance 
of bacteria from filth to food. 

In making this remark I wish it to be understocd that I 
do not desire to question in the least degree the immense 
importance of bacteria-laden dust, especially that derived 
from horse-dung and other forms of excreta with which the 
atmosphere of towns is at all times polluted, but I would 
like to point out that such dust is present at all times of the 
year when the streets and roads are dry enongh to allow it to 
exist in the form of dust. Contamination of food by means 
of dust is, therefore, possible at all seasons. Of course, during 
hot weather the bacteria grow much more rapidly in food, milk, 
&c., than in colder weather, and are, therefore, more likely to 
be present in large numbers at the time when the food is 
ingested. The relative resistance of the gastro-intestinal 
canal to the action of such organisms or their products, and 
the question as to whether and to what extent climatic con- 
ditions affect such resistance we must leave out of account, 
as we are arguing now on matters outside the human body. 
The excellent Table IX.! would be still more instructive if it 
contained the following details, which, however, could only 
be learned by notification followed by domiciliary visits, or 
special report on each case drawn up by the practitioner in 
attendance upon it, on a form supplied for the purpose: 
(1) number of cases in which food was habitually kept in the 
living room; (2) number of cases in which the said room was 
also used for sleeping; (3) number of cases occurring in 
rooms the windows of which were habitually kept closed ; 
(4) number of cases in which flies were noted to be numerous 
in the room or rooms at the time of the occurrence of the 
case; (5) number of cases occurring (a) in basement, (b) on 
ground floor, (o) first floor, (d) second floor, &c., respectively, 
and whether front or back rooms and how used. 

As a general practitioner of over 11 years’ standing I have 
seen a good many cases of summer diarrhoea and have no 
doubt of its being due to bacterial contamination from alvine 
evacuations, whether equine, human, or other. I am inclined 
to think that human excreta have more to do with it than is 
recognised, the only question is the method of transference. 
My own experience, which has, of course, formed my own 
opinion, although it is not very extensive and bas not been 
systematically recorded, is as follows: that the cases occur 
for the most part amongst the poor and in the following 
circumstances—(1) in small, ill-ventilated rooms, especially 
at the back of the house and in the basement; (2) in rooms 
the windows of which are habitually kept closed and to 
which the air and dust of the streets have less access than 
to most others; (3) in rooms used as kitchen, living-room, 
and often as sleeping-room, the atmosphere of such a room 
being usually close and often fœtid, the temperature very 
high, and frequently almost uniform day and night, forming, 
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in fact, an incubator at very nearly the optimum tempera- 
ture for the cultivation of pathogenic bacteria. Such rooms 
are, in my experience, always swarming with flies in summer, 
and I have even occasionally seen them containing fairly 
large numbers of active flies in winter, owing to the high 
and uniform temperature at which they are kept. According 
to Dr. Waldo’s showing the incidence of diarrhea is not 
greatest in the large streets and thoroughfares which are 
most dung-laden, but in by-streets and courts. 

Now if the disease were due mainly to direct contamina- 
tion by dust one would expect to find it most in the larger 
streets where such dust as there is consists chiefly of 
horee-dang and is kept constantly stirred up. The windows 
of the houses in such streets are, moreover frequently wide 
open during hot weather. The dust has, therefore, free 
access to basements, kitchens, Jarders, kc. The bactericidal 
action of air, light, sunshine, &c., on town dust must, as 
Dr. Waldo says, be considerable, but cannot be completely 
antiseptic. I think that bacteria are more likely to be 
conveyed in an active and virulent state by flies which settle 
at one moment on fresh dung and at the next on milk, meat, 
butter, sugar, jam, or fruit than by dust which must, if 
emanating from dung, have been some hours exposed to 
wind, &c., to bave become desiccated and pulverised and to 
have reached its destination on the food, to say nothing of 
the strong sunshine to which it is likely to have been 
subjected at the time of year we are considering in the 
process of desiccation. 

These remarks are based solely on observation and that of 
no vast number of cases, as I have not practised extensively 
among the poor upon whom the greatest incidence of 
infantile diarrhoea falls. Nevertheless, wherever I have 
seen the summer diarrhoea of infants and of all the varying 
conditions among which it makes its appearance the one con- 
dition which has impressed me as being the most constant and 
invariable has been the presence and persistent meddlesome- 
ness of the common fly. Granting that the dung of our 
streets supplies the materies morbi, may not the fly play as 
important a part as the wind-current in depositing it in an 
active state on our food? This is, of course, capable of 
investigation by exposing for a given length of time in a 
room in which a case of summer diarrhoea has occurred 
cultivation plates—(a@) protected from flies but not from 
dust ; (b) exposed to flies, incubating both and examining 
the resulting colonies. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
WN. SALISBURY-SHARPE, M. R. C. S. Eng., L.R.O.P. Lond. 
Cleveland-terrace, Hyde Park, W., May 26th, 1900. i 


“THE CONFERENCE ON MEDICAL ORGANI- 
SATION AT MANCHESTER.” 


To the Editors of THE LANOET. 


Sirs,—The honorary secretary of the above Conference, 
Dr. Samuel Orawshaw, accuses me of ‘‘ destructive criticism” 
in regard to this meeting. This is, indeed, a surprise and a 
revelation. For more than five years I have travelled on 
your behalf and in all directions to investigate the economic 
grievances of the medical profession and the result has been 
to point out the absolute necessity of organising medical 
unions or guilds. Surely all sincere workers in this cause 
must feel that friendly criticism is far more useful than 
mere complimentary notices. It is further insinuated that 
while I pursued the easy course of finding fault I 
failed in tbe more difficult task of indicating a remedy. 
Yet I suggested the fixing of a definite system 
of representation based on the signing of a pledge 
and the payment of a subscription, the discussions of the 
course of action to be followed rather than of grievances, and, 
above all, the methods and means for bringing men into 
union. Had this been done more fully then, indeed, the 
conference would have been something very different 
from anything previously attempted.” I fancied, and still 
believe, that this is what Dr. Crawshaw and all genuine 
reforme ra desire; and I beg him and them to rest assured 
that far from entertaining any hostile motive my criticisms 
are solely inspired by the desire of helping forward the 
cause. 

There was, however, one objection which J raised against 
the Conference; but this I mentioned some considerable time 
before it was held and not afterwards. Seeing that as yet 
there are not many genuine medical unions in Great Britain, 
that their funds are limited, and that not many of the 
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-members can afford to leave their practices for any length of 
time, I thought that the holding of two congresses within a 
few months of each other might tend to weaken both these 
assemblies. Nevertheless, and though this still seems to me 
a serious consideration, I did not press the matter further, 
but accepted the explanation given. I was told that it would 
be very much better for the International Congress of 
Medical Ethics or Deontology that a Conference should first 
be held at Manchester, that the delegates whom the Man- 
chester Conference would not fail to elect would be able to 
attend the Paris Congress in a more representative capacity ; 
for, instead of speaking in the name of their individual 
societies they would speak on behalf of all those who had met 
at Manchester. This seemed to mea good and weighty reason 
and I can assure the delegates of the Manchester Conference 
that they will be very heartily welcomed by the delegates of 
medical unions of France and other nationalities who will meet 
in Paris on July 23rd next. Unfortunately, I am not yet 
acquainted with the names of these delegates, and I would 
urge that they should communicate at once with the secretary 
of the British Section of the International Congress on 
Medical Ethics. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
May 29th, 1800. YOUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


“DEATHS UNDER CHLOROFORM.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


81rs,—The medical profession will thank Captain Clayton 
Lane, I. M. S., for his outspoken letter. I have now before me 
the twenty-eighth newspaper report of inquests in England 
upon persons killed by anzsthetics since Jan. lst, 1900. The 
following is the last (Bristol Times and Mirror, May 24th) :— 


HIGHBRIDGE. . 

DEATH UNDER CHLOROFORM.—A young married woman named 
Mulford, the wife of a local tradesman, went under chloroform 
yesterday in order to have some teeth extracted and succumbed to the 
effects of the drug. The sad occurrence has creaied a painful sensation 
in the town. 

Not infrequently such reports as this are all that emerges 
when someone has been killed by an anesthetic. This is 
not for the public good. It is not helpful to science. It 
does not prevent future deaths. Yet some 80 per cent. of 
these persons are killed before the operation commences— 
one of this month’s cases in one and a half minutes. 

If a captain lose his ship, or an officer lose a piece of 
artillery, he is court-martialled as a matter of course. The 
burden of justification is cast entirely upon the officer in 
charge of national property, even in cases where such officer 
may have nobly done his duty and be obviously entitled to 
general sympathy. I submit, Sirs, as an ethical principle, 
that the like burden of justification lies still more cogently 
upon one who has killed his patient by an anesthetic. I 
submit also that no one is justified in giving an anesthetic 
in so slovenly a fashion that he cannot afterwards write out 
an intelligent report of the case. The public and the pro- 
fession are entitled to a clear and explicit statement of 
the following facts:—l. The anzsthetic adopted; the 
amount used; the inhaler employed ; the method of ad- 
ministration ; and the time-history of the administration, 
showing the time from the commencement of the administra- 
tion to the supervention of danger or death. 2. A report 
on the patient, the results of any examination that may have 
been made, and whether albuminuria or glycosuria existed. 
The disease or injury for which the anæsthetic was admin- 
istered and the operation intended. How far the operation 
had proceeded at the moment when danger or death super- 


vened. 3. The measures used for resuscitation, how soon 
instituted, their results. 4. The facts disclosed by a 
necropsy, if made. 5. The cause to which death was 
assigned. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


Manchester square, W., May 26th, 1900. JAMES EDMUNDS. 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN THE PRE- 
VENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sins. — Education is the motto of the associations formed 
in this country to prevent the spread of tuberculosis. The 
Devon and Cornwall Association’s committee forwarded in 
May, 1899, and in May, 1900, letters to county councils and 


boards of education advocating instruction in health laws 
or maxims” to scholars in elementary schools. It believes 
good may ensue by an appeal to the open mind of youth 
rather than the prejudices of age. In Moral Instruction 
to Children Mr. Adler recommends lessons on duty to one’s 
self, to womankind, and to society, which include persona} 
and public hygiene. It is more than probable that a higher 
standard of morality would result from improved health. 
Instruction seems necessary to counterbalance the effects of 
modern artificial condi*‘ions of life seen in tuberculosis. 

The National Association for the Prevention of Consump- 
tion is shortly considering with branch delegates and others 
how pressure may be brought to bear on the education 
authorities to include such instruction in the New Education 
Code. Locally it is believed it may be taught under com- 
position,” writing (copybook headings), or domestic 
science.” Further, it is possible that education authorities 
may be actually shown, perhaps, some practical illustrations 
of defective hygienic arrangements with results. ° 

l I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
F. BUSHNELL, 
Honorary Secretary of the Devon and 


Plymouth. Cornwall Branch. 


TREATMENT OF CHRONIC ECZEMA. 
To the Editor: of THE LANCET. 


KIRS, —I beg to forward you particulars of a case of chronic 
eczema which was cured by an abscess. The patient 
was a man, aged 31 years, who for eight years had a patch of 
chronic eczema as big as a crown-piece situated in the 
popliteal region over the biceps femoris tendon. He bad 
tried various treatments from time to time, including 
arsenic, dieting, and total abstinence from alcoholic 
stimulant. He had also tried complete ” rest and change of 
air, but treatment seemed to be of no avail. The patch 
slowly increased in size and the skin became cracked and 
fissured. 

One day he scratched it and it became infected with 
pyogenic organisms. An acute abscess formed accompanied 
with a good deal of cellulitis and lymphangitis. The abscess 
was opened and the patient was well in a week. This 
happened a month ago and the patch of eczema has 
entirely disappeared. I attribute the cure to the increased 
vascularity of the surrounding area produced by the inflam- 
mation. (This, of course, will not apply to the cicatrix.) 
I venture to suggest that counter-irritation of the skin by 
increasing the vascular supply might prove a beneficial 
method of treatment. I should be glad if some of your 
readers having experience of similar conditions would kindly 
give me the benefit vf their opinion. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
PERCY AUGUSTUS LONGHURST, M. R. C. S. Eng., 
L.R.C.P. Lond. 

Old Burlington-street, May 14th, 1900. 

„% A probable explanation of the above interesting 
clinical observation is that the chronic eczema was microbic 
in origin and that the microbe was destroyed by the toxins 
of the pyogenic cocci. It is being gradually recognised that 
many conditions grouped under the wide term eczema are 


due to the presence of micro-organisms.— Ep. L. 


SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRs, —My attention has been called to various paragraphs 
which have appeared in the lay press with reference to the 
case of a private patient of mine. Will you allow me to say 
that they have been inserted without my knowledge or 
consent and that they have caused me much annoyance. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
G. ANDERSON CRITCHETT. 
Harley-street, Cavendish- square, W., May 30th, 1900. 


* 


MYLES r. FITZ GIBBON. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sins, —In consequence of Mr. Myles’s refusal to allow me 
to embody in my letter of apology, dated the 24th inst. and 
published in the Dublin press of this date, my explanation 88 
to how I fell into the serious mistake as to a matter of 
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fact appearing in the circulars addressed by me to the 
Fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, 
it becomes necessary for me now to publish my explana- 
tion through the medium of the press. The mistake 
referred to arose from the publication of Mr. Myles’s 
acceptance of the offer of the freedom of the city of 
Limerick having appeared in the Evening Telegraph imme- 
diately in succession to the report of the meeting of the 
United Irish League and being assumed by me to have been 
part of the proceedings at that meeting. I was not aware 
of my mistake until I read in the Dublin evening papers of 
May 23rd the report of the motion for an injanction in 
which paragraphs from an affidavit made by Mr. Myles were 
quoted. As soon as I became aware of the error into which 
I had fallen I tendered through my solicitors to the legal 
adviser of Mr. Myles a complete apology. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
HENRY FITZGIBBON, M.D. 

49, Merrion- square, Dublin, May 25th, 1900. 


MANCHESTER. 


(FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT.) 


Small-poxr at Stalybridge. 


THE unfortunate importation of small-pox into Stalybridge 
was under discussion at the Cheshire County Oouncil meeting 
held on May 15th. The patient was a man who had been put- 
ting up machinery in Russia and who left Moscow on April 17th 
“ suffering from a bad form of confluent small-pox.” On 
this side of the water he travelled by Queenborough, London, 
and Manchester, reaching Stalybridge on April 20th. He 
was seen by a medical man and removed to the Hyde Small- 
pox Hospital, where he died next morning. Everything 
possible was done locally to prevent the disease from 
spreading, but up to May 15th there had been two 
more cases at Stalybridge, and several cases have occurred 
since. Seven cases have been removed for hospital treat- 
ment. Four cases were sent away on May 24th, three 
of them from one house. Two were removed during the 
week from Ashton-under-Lyne to the Oldham Hospital. Mr. 
F. J. Roberts-Dudley of Stalybridge has issued an infectious 
disease proclamation, and no doubt all efforts will be made 
to limit the epidemic. It appears also that three men who 
travelled with the deceased from London contracted small- 
pox, and as they lived respectively at Bolton, Oldham, and 
Carlisle, the area of possible infection is tolerably wide. 
In a letter to the medical officer of the county from 
the medical officer of health at Stalybridge the latter 
gentleman says that he could not make out why the 
man was not stopped at Queenborough or in London. 
No doubt many other people will feel the same difti- 
culty and probably a good deal of indignation at the 
evident carelessness that sometimes obtains at our ports 
with respect to the entry of infectious diseases. It was 
moved and carried in the county council— 

That a communication from the Council be sent to the Local Govern- 


ment Board with a strong expression of opinion that proper precautions 
were not taken for the protection of the population. 


In Stalybridge just now revaccination is common.“ 


Sale of Drink to Children. 


A meeting was held in the Manchester Town-hall on 
May 22nd in support of Mr. Souttar’s Bill for preventing the 
sale of drink to children. The Rev. Canon Kelly submitted 
for adoption a draft form of memorial in behalf of the Bill 
to the local Members of Parliament and a petition to Parlia- 
ment to the effect that the Bill might become law during 
the present session without amendment, which was carried. 
It seemed to him that it was more dangerous for one who 
was between the ages of 13 and 16 to enter a public-house 
than it was for a child of tender years.” The licensed 
victaallers of course oppose this Bill for various reasons, 
but one point they wish to make against it is that 
it is more dangerous to the morals for a young person 18 
years of age to hear the conversation of the public-house than 
for one of 16 years, so that, presumably, they would, out of 
regard for the morals of the community, allow visits to the 
public-house to buy drink by the youngest children who 
could carry a jug ora bottle, but forbid it at a later age. It 
has not, however, been stated at what age after early child- 
hood the licensed victuallers consider that the morals of the 


young will be improved by visits to the village public-house 
or the ginshop. The Manchester Corporation has passed a 
strong resolution in favour of the Bill. 


Chorlton Board of Guardians. 


Mr. Jenner-Fust, Local Government Board Inspector, dis- 
tributed praise and blame at the meeting of the Chorlton 
Board of Guardians on May 25th. He began with the 
former and congratulated the board on the excellent arrange- 
ments at the cottage homes at Styal, and paid the super- 
intendent a high compliment on the way in which the children 
were cared for. He then referred to the workhouse infirmary 
at Withington and made various criticisms. It appears that 
there is some want of classification, for he said it was 
desirable that some alteration should take place in the 
system which at present grouped in the same rooms children 
suffering from whooping-cough, ringworm, and women 
suffering from a variety of complaints. He drew attention 
to the fact that there were only straw beds in the infirmary. 
% Although straw was an excellent thing he thought that an 
improvement would be effected by the introduction of horse- 
hair beds.” He did not like the corduroy suits for the inmates 
and said that they were not generally worn in workhouses 
nowadays. So fashions change. As to the imbeciles they 
did not know yet what was to be done, but having regard to 
the overcrowding that at present existed in the infirmary and 
the continuous increase of the population, ‘‘they ought not 
to hesitate in proceeding with schemes for increasing the 
accommodation.” There is already a scheme for enlarging 
the cottage homes recently built which it was thought 
at the time were on a sufficiently large scale, but 
Mr. Jenner-Fust considered that they would be quite 
justified in building a new nurses’ home, a new laundry for 
the infirmary, and in entirely separating the infirmary 
from the rest of the workhouse. Mr. Mainwaring, the 
chairman, said that they would all rejoice in being able to 
remove the imbeciles from the workhouse and that they were 
in hopes, although at present the difficulties seemed insur- 
mountable, that the two unions of Mancheater and Chorlton 
would be combined. It is considered by the board that the 
former does not bear its fair share of taxation for the relief 
of the poor and that this very great work woald be facilitated 
by the two unions becoming one. 

May 29th. 

—————————— — 


IRELAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


The Public Ilealth of Dublin. 


THE report of the committee appointed at the instance of 
the Lord Lieutenant to inquire into the public health of 
Dablin was issued on May 17th and contained little that 
was novel or unexpected. The tenements house evil 
occupies the foremost place as the prime cause of the 
abnormal death-rate of Dublin, and'the noxious features of 
these dwellings are described in vigorous language. It is 
satisfactory to note that the committee do not see their way to 
blame the soil on which the city is built for the prevalence 
of enteric fever. There is every reason to think it a prevent- 
able disease, but the committee are of opinion that the causes 
of its prevalence in Dublin are not yet thoroughly understood. 
The important statement appears that *‘the hospital accommo- 
dation for infectious cases in Dublin is larger in proportion 
to the population than is the case in any English city.” In 
reference to the notification of infectious diseases it 
was the general opinion of all the witnesses who were 
examined that this measure should be made compul- 
sory in the districts surrounding Dublin. The com- 
mittee concur in this opinion and they point out that 
‘such notification is already compulsory throughout 
Great Britain as it ought to be throughout Ireland.” Among 
the recommendations made by the committee the most novel 
and debateable was to the effect ‘‘that the duties of medical 
officers of health should no longer be discharged by 
the 16 dispensary medical officers, and that in future these 
duties should be discharged by an assistant medical officer of 
health who should receive an adequate salary and who should 
give his whole time to the duties of his office.” The Dublin 
Daily Express, in commenting on the report, states that it 
proves that the sanitary authorities have failed to discharge 
some of the most pressing and important of the duties which 
devolve on those who are supposed to safeguard health in a 


— 
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5 12 5 with the same subject a Atak The Outbreak of Typhoid Ferer in Belfast. | 
«article from THE LANCET was quoted with an account of a ; ; 
wake held in the neighbourhood ot Fitzwilliam. place, a IJ . 87 
wealthy and fashionable street of Dublin. The editor of the May 19th bas been 22 2 per 1000 a d 10 ee inci 
Daily Express goes on to say that this, if true, shows a clear à 118 diseases 2-7 There Sea Be ae Chae npa 
case of neglect on tbe part of the sanitary authorities, for, Pacer notified during the t week Ai š dows 
as THE LANCET points out, there are laws which sanction | increase in the 3 N of 2 8 05 806115 it 
the application of the necessary sanitary measures. is stated by a correspondent in à Belfast paper that 
Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland: Election of although the Water Commissioners got a Bill 
President. 12 montbs ago enabling them to purchase or dea) 
The unpleasant contention with reference to the coming | With the farms lying within the catchment areas of their 
election at the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland raised | reservoirs at Carrickfergus and Stoneyford, on the ground 
by a circular letter from Mr. Henry Fitzgibbon to the Fellows | that the proximity of these inhabited farmsteads to the 
of the College on May 2lst, in which he offered himself as | reservoirs was a source of danger by polluting the water, no 
a candidate for the Presidency in opposition to Mr. Myles, | steps have been taken to acquire these farms. If the farms 
has been brought to a satisfactory conclusion. An injunc- | are a source of danger they should be dealt with at once; if 
tion to restrain Mr. Fitzgibbon from publishing bis circular | not, the owners should be put out of suspense as to whether 
br at ane obtained by Mr. Myles. On May 24th, however, | they are to be dispossessed or not. 
a full and ample apology was written by Mr. Henry Fitz- , . Sp . 
gibbon and forwarded o. all the electors. He at the same Th Ar %%% ATNELo 3 
time formally withdrew his candidature for the Presidency e annual sports in connexion with the Queen's College 
of the College. By a circular letter dated May 25th he con- Athletic Club took place in the grounds of the North of 
cluded the correspondence, and in referring to his retirement | Ireland Cricket Club on May 26th and were largely attended 
from the contest informed the Fellows that he bad fallen | and in every respect were a great success. 
The Samaritan Hospital, Belfast. 


1 5 a serious error as to a matter of fact, the mistake 
aving arisen from misconstruction of a report which] A féte and fancy fai i 

à y fair on behalf of tbis hospital will be 
appeared in an evening paper with regard to Mr. Myles. j 
The latter is now unopposed and will be duly elected 1 oo Brounds:of Dorwood. Tower, Belfast, im.Jane: 


President of the College on June 4th. 


Notification of Infectious Diseases in Dublin. 

A printed circular dealing with the notification of infec- 
tious diseases in Dublin was issued by the corporation on 
May 25th and sent to all the medical men in practice in the 
city. It specifies the diseases which must be notified, 
including cerebro-spinal meningitis, which has been added A Temperance Manifesto by the Academy of Medicine. 
to the list—but only for the next four months. As to A i 
phthisis, attention is called to the fact that although it is (p. 1472) 1 mentioned the circular of General Galtifer, tre 
not included in the list it is desirable to disinfect the rooms | Minister of War, which forbade the sale of alcoholic 
in which persons affected by this disease have resided; | jiquors in canteens and other places of military resort. 
1 5 V 1 Immediately upon the issue of this circular the Academy 
infection will be gladly received and acted upon. The 15 5 . on ih 5 i 85 ue 1 
attention of the Public Health Committee having and M. Laborde the Academy recalls ike Tact ie in its 
denen from notifye aue of ierten obe, | capaolty of, guardian of those principles of hygiene which 
the committee have resolved to prosecute any medical 5 cae "prohibitive 1 Shin 5 to pat into 
CCC 
recently added a new tabular feature to his reports relating 1 ge ihe Academy. consider that this 
to the number of cases of infectious disease notified to the beginning ‘should be at once followed by a complementary 
Public Health Committee and the corporation and has stated | measure—namel , the forbidding of alcohol in other State 
eg it F his intention to furnish this information for each departments. ally, the Academy hopes that the 
week in future. Government will be induced to pass laws calculated 


Death of Dr. Edward Johnston Quinan af Dublin. to prevent the ever-increasing ravages of alcohol in 
Dr. E. J. Quinan, a physician well known and highly | civil life. The Academy has in view the seafaring 


esteemed in Dublin for many years, died on May 26th at his | Population, the mercantile marine no less than the navy, 
residence in e aged 86 years. e was an | and especially the fishing clasees amongst whom alcohol 
M.D. of King’s College, Aberdeen, a Fellow of the Royal has Tonpa 5 5 à 50 bad ra 95 effects 
College of Surgeons in Ireland, and formerly one of the Pee i 8895 full heal Y Be y WoD a 
Court of Examiners there. Dr. Quinan filled the office of | formerly. so wonderfully thy, that it is considered that 
honorary secretary to the Irish Medical Association for 40 unless prompt action is taken the race will shortly disappear. 
years and received an address and a presentation piece of A 0 ar 5 1 Se pe ber para 1 ooo 
plate in recognition of his long and distinguished services | Alcohol in the form of a particularly vile brandy is the ere 
to the Poor-law medical officers of Ireland. essential part of the fisherman’s food-stuff. Even in the 
| navy there is a daily distribution of tafia, the dose of which 
The Poor-law Medical Officers of Ireland Vacation Leave, | is doubled in bad weather or in times of extra work. The 
The disappointment caused among the Poor-law medical Academy is to be warmly congratulated upon its action, for 
officers of Ireland by the recent decision of the Queen’s 


the work to be done is still very great. 

Bench Division, which declared that the Local Government The Surgical Treatment of Facial Neuralgia. 

Board had no power to insist on the maximum four weeks’ M. Chipault, who has made a specialty of the surgery of 
vacation, has been turned into joy by the statement of Mr. | the nervous system, read some most interesting observations 
Gerald Balfour, contained in his speech in the House of | before the Academy of Medicine at the meeting held on 
Commons on May 24th. The Chief Secretary for Ireland | May 15th. The surgical treatment of rebellious forms of 
said: It appeared that one of the general rules which was | neuralgia has hitherto given very unsatisfactory results. 
passed for dispensary districts was that the medical officers | Peripheral resections of the trigeminal nerve are not danger- 
should be allowed four weeks’ vacation. The County-court | ous, but give relief lasting only a few months. Resection of 
Judges ruled that the Board’s action was correct and legal, | the Gasserian ganglion gives better results, but is a dangerous 
bat the Supreme Oourt, to which the case was carried, | operation, for the mortality rate is not less than 25 per cent. 
declared that the Board under its rule had no power to insist | On the other hand the pathology of facial neuralgia which 
upon this four weeks’ maximum in every case. This, how- | so often arises as an accompaniment of a condition of 
ever, would be met by the issue of a new rule, and it would | arterial sclerosis would lead one to imagine that it 
be altered in due course.” 


PARIS. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


is a condition of vaso-motor origin. Anyway, many of 
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the symptoms which accompany it are of vaso-motor 
origin and go to prove that there exists some common 
cause, not of the neuralgia itself, but of something which 
sets the neuralgia in action. Given these conditions it is a 
logical mode of treatment to employ resection of the superior 
cervical ganglion of the sympathetic, a ganglion which 
farnishes vaso-motor filaments, not only to the branches of 
the trigeminal, but also to the Gasserian ganglion and its 
central roots. M. Jaboulay had a successful case under this 
treatment. After consultation with M. Abadie, M. Chipault 
decided to perform the operation upon a man, aged 60 years, 
who for 38 years had suffered from a very persistent and 
acute form of neuralgia which increased in severity as 
time went on. The pain was especially marked in 
the region supplied by the superior maxillary nerve. 
After everything had been tried without success, more 
particularly opium and sulphate of quinine, the patient 
underwent the above-mentioned operation. Within 48 hours 
afterwards his pain had gone and he experienced nothing but 
a slight feeling of heat in the gum. This case bears out the 
correctness of the theory that facial neuralgia is due to some 
vaso-motor cause. M. Chipault remarked that this operation 
is neither dangerous nor disagreeable, a fact which he had 
demonstrated by having performed it in some 50 cases. 
Moreover, the scar is in the neck and not in the face and, 
therefore, hardly visible, and the patient is spared the subse- 
quent annoying anzesthesia, which is so trying a feature of 
operations upon the trigeminal nerve. 


Sanitary Measures against Plague. 


Following on the excitement produced in France by the 
announcement that plague had appeared at Port Said the 
precautionary measures set on foot by tbe authorities have 
been doubled. Dr. Proust, Inspector-General of Public 
Health, and M. Catelan, director of the Health Depart- 
ment of Marseilles, have inspected the lazaretto at 
Frioul and have satisfied themselves that the establishment 
is in good working order. Stringent precautions have 
been set on foot to prevent the spread of plague from 
this port. All ships coming from infected ports are 
rigorously disinfected and the passengers are kept under strict 
observation. The French Consul at Alexandria has sent to 
the Government a telegram addressed to the Chamber of 
Commerce at Marseilles stating that a passenger who was 
shipped from Arabia as plague-stricken had been found to be 
simply suffering from intermittent fever and that quarantine 
restrictions were relaxed in the case. He was sent to Suez 
and he arrived there in perfect health. Dr. Flaissi¢res, the 
Mayor of Marseilles, with a view to encouraging the destruc- 
tion of rats by which plague is spread, has published a notice 
that a reward of five centimes per rat and two and a 
half centimes per mouse will be paid for every one of these 
animals handed over either living or dead. 


` Professional Secrecy and the Law. 


The Oriminal Division of the Court of Cassation has just 
given a decision declaring that a statement made in court 
which violates professional secrecy is not evidence. The 
matter arose out of evidence given by a midwife at the hear- 
ing of a criminal charge. She had been consulted by a girl 
whom on examination she had found to be pregnant and who 
was afterwards prosecuted for concealment of birth. The 
Pablic Prosecutor appealed against the judgment of the 
Correctional Court of Lure, which had acquitted the prisoner, 
and the Court of Besançon having considered the arguments 
of the defending counsel decided that the midwife’s evidence 
was inadmissible and confirmed the judgment of the Cor- 
rectional Court. The Public Prosecutor having appealed 
against this decision, the Criminal Division of the Court 
of Cassation on the case coming before it dismissed 
the appeal of the Public Prosecutor of Besancon and 
delivered a judgment which lays down tbat the 
duty of professional secrecy necessarily implies that 
those bound by it shall not, even when called upon to give 
evidence, reveal matters entrusted to them in the practice 
of their professions. The Court further went on to state that 
the law cannot insist upon statements made in violation of 
professional secrecy being included in the evidence against 

accused person, and it pointed out that the judgment 
of the Correctional Court acquitting the accused of the 
charge of concealment of birth was based on the fact that 
the testimony of the midwife at the -hearing of the case (to 
the effect that she was consulted by the accused and had 
come to the conclusion that the accused had been six months 
pregnant) was evidence of a secret of which the midwife 


only became aware through the accused person consulting 
her in ber professional capacity. ; 
May 29th. 


EGYPT. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Plague at Port Said. 


IT was on the last day of April that two suspicious deaths 
occurred among some Greeks living in the European quarter 
of the town and it was soon proved by bacteriological 
examination that both of these deaths were from plague. 
Medical officers, trained disinfectors, and all the necessary 
equipment of a hospital were at once despatched from Cairo 
and Alexandria to Port Said, the Government issued the 
necessary regulations for times of epidemics, and war 
was formally declared against the bacillus. Steps were 
taken to try to find out whether there had not been 
earlier undiagnosed cases of the disease, and an analysis 
of the death certificates signed by European medical men 
practising in Port Said revealed the fact that during April 
three deaths had been certified as due to influenza with 
phlegmons,” and ‘‘cerebral influenza.” Death had ensued 
in these three cases after a few days’ illness, and from 
notes furnished by the courtesy of the practitioners it is now 
certain that all three were typical cases of plague of a 
virulent kind. The earliest case was that of a Greek who 
was taken ill on March 28th and died on April 7th with 
pneumonic symptoms and 1 ey buboes. Careful exami-. 
nation of all death returns slows that there is not, and has. 
not been, any excessive mortality in the town, and therefore. 
the disease has been discovered before it has had time to. 
assume any dangerous proportions. Mr. Pinching, the- 
Director-General of the Sanitary Department, reports: 
that all his preparations are now completed. A. 
hospital is ready for 50 patients, organised gangs 
have been formed for disinfecting, for whitewashing, and 
for the removal of rubbish, and the Government has voted. 
a credit of £10,000 for the necessary expenses. But it will. 
be necessary for all the consuls and the European residents 
to do their best to aid the sanitary officials in carrying 
out all necessary orders. The difficulty does not arise 
so much with the disposal of the sick or of the dead, but. 
with the friends who have been in contact with the sick, and 
yet these, whatever their nationality, must for the public 
good be kept under medical supervision for a few days.. 
Another trouble is that the foreign local press amuses. 
itself, as it did last year in Alexandria, by denying 
the existence of plague and by deriding the efforts of 
the English sanitarians. It is unfortunate that the repre- 
sentatives of the foreign Powers here are not disposed. 
to silence these writers who do a decided amount of harm 
among the lower and more ignorant classes where plague- 
most easily finds its victims. One person has also been. 
found dead at Alexandria—an Egyptian rag-picking woman. 
There is, as yet, no evidence of how the plague reached Port. 
Said, but itis known that a large commerce in second-hand 
clothing is carried on between the crews of vessels passing’, 
through Port Said and the provision boats of the town. Close 
to the house in which tbree cases of plague have been found 
is a large store of this kind of cast-off clothing. 


Hotels at Assouan. 


Winter visitors at Assouan are now provided with a choice 
of three hotels, one of which is the old one in the town 
itself and has 110 bedrooms and is found chiefly useful for 
tourists who only want to stay for a few days and see the 
sights. The two new hotels belong to rival companies. 
and therefore compete with each other to the great 
advantage of tourists wishing to spend a month or two 
on the spot. They have both been opened this year, they 
are both carefully chosen as regards site and sanitation, 
and they are both designed by English architects. The 
Berkefeld filter is used in all the hotels and the filtering 
candles are ordered to be boiled every three days. Bath- 
rooms, electric lighting, and a library are to be found in 
the two new hotels. One of them, built on the site of the 
former English military hospital, has Tobin tube ventilators in 
every bedroom, fire-taps and plugs on every floor, and splendid 
views from a liberal allowance of balconies, and is far 
removed from all the bazaars and native parts of Assouan, | 
This building discharges its drainage into cesspools in the 
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gardens, while the other hotel, overlooking lovely islands of 
rocks, employs earth-closets and a cemented cesspool for 
slop-water. An English church for 300 people has just been 
built and the town is rendered a little more gay by the 
presence of the 10th Soudanese regiment with its English 
officers. 
Cairo, May 13th. 


NEW YORK. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Antitoxin and the Dinhtheria Death-ratein New York. 
A STRIKING demonstration of the value of the antitoxin 
treatment of diphtheria has been oflicially given by the 
Health Department of this city. During 1899 there were in 


the entire city of Greater New York 11,550 cases of diphtheria’ 


with 1925 deaths, giving a mortality of 166 per cent. In 
the borough of Brooklyn the antitoxin treatment is not as 
popular as in the other boroughs and results show that in 
that borough in 2894 cases 744 deaths occarred, giving a 
death-rate of 25:7 per cent. In the borough of Manhattan, 
where antitoxin is being much more extensively used, out of 
7612 cases only 960 proved fatal, giving a death-rate of 126 
per cent., just 50 per cent. less than that of Brooklyn. 


The Comparative Efficiency in Steam Disinfection of Flowing 
Steam and of Steam with a Vacuum. 

Surgeon Carter, of the Marine Hospital Service, states 
that observations having shown that steam introduced into 
cylinders under pressure but without continuous outlet left 
‘*dead spaces” of less than 212°F. and penetrated pillows, 
mattresses, rolls of cotton quilts, &c., very slowly, the 
attempt was made at Gulf Quarantine to remedy this (slow 
penetration) by turning on a considerable head of steam and 
allowing it to escape freely, but little pressure in the 
chamber being aimed at. At first several (four) outlets were 
provided which were closed or opened at will so as to direct 
the steam to or from any part of the (rectangular) chamber. 
This was found to be unnecessary, as good results (as far as 
‘ dead spaces were concerned) were obtained by letting the 
four run at such a degree of opening as to register 214° to 
216° F. in the chamber—about one and a half to four pounds’ 
pressure. Surgeon Carter further reports that he found that 
articles which had been penetrated slowly by still steam 
were penetrated rapidly by flowing steam. Of these test 
articles wads of cotton quilts were the most difficult 
to penetrate and feather pillows came next. Mattresses, 


such as were in use, were penetrated readily, and blankets 


under any condition of roll or wad very readily. 
Indeed, in the latter the electrical thermometer would 
ring (100˙ C.) almost as quickly as in the open. These 
observations were made with two electric thermometers, 
giving the time at which 100°C. was reached. The 
method by flowing steam is by far the more efficient— 
that is, it secures penetration more readily as compared with 
the vacuum method, provided articles be hung up or loosely 
packed, taking more time. however, for pillows, quilts, &c. 
Where, however, it is desirable to lay things flat, which is 
necessary with the clothes of first-class passengers to prevent 
wrinkles, creases, &c., or where one must put a large amount 
of clothing in a chamber, the vacuum offers advantages 
which are very considerable. With a chamber of the same 
size the same amount of efficient work will be less injurious, 
as the goods will come out with the same folds as they had 
in the trunk. 
The Number of Ituptured and Crippled Patients in New York. 
Dr. Taylor states that the hospital for the ruptured and 
crippled has treated since its organisation in 1863 more than 
100,000 patients in its orthopedic department, and treats 
between 4000 and 5000 cases annually. The orthopedic 
hospital and dispensary treats over 1000 new cases annually. 
These two institutions have treated about 50,000 or thopædic 
cases in the last 10 years, and have now under treatment 
about 10,000 cases. There are besides large orthopædic 
clinics at the polyclinic, post-graduate, St. Luke’s, and 
Roosevelt hospitals and the Vanderbilt and Bellevue clinics, 
and many cases are treated in the general hospitals and 
dispensaries. It is safe to say that not far from 15,000 
cripples are being treated in the charitable institutions of 
the borough of Manhattan. One-third or more of them, say 
5000, are of school age, and of these abou: three quarters 
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come from the borough of Manhattan, or 3500. Some of 
these are not severely crippled and may attend the public 
schools; on the other hand, many who would be eligible for 
the cripple schools are not being treated in the clinics. 


Deaths, Disabilities, and Liabilities Incidental to Occupation, 


The Commissioner of the New York Bureau of Labour 
reports that there are probably not fewer than 40,000 
injuries sustained annually by the people engaged in the 
manufacturing industries of this State. Maby of these 
injuries are trivial, entailing little loss of time, but there 
could not have been fewer than 6000 injuries that entailed 
disablement for a period in excess of three months. The 
number of employé3 covered in this investigation was 
452,425, scarcely half the number engaged in manufacturing 
industries in the State. The number of injuries reported 
exceeds the number regularly reported tu the factory 
inspector. which has never reached 1800 per annum among 
700,000 employés of inspected factories. The number of 
injuries is even now understated as many firms fail to report 
accidents. The ratio of injured to each 1000 employed was 
16°11. The total number of working days lost by 1330 injured 
persons was 19,587, which is a per capita average of 15 days or 
slightly more than two weeks. The action of the State for 
the prevention of accidents is as follows: first, to require 
employers to erect and maintain safeguards about machinery 
at the direction of the factory inspector ; secondly, to place 
upon the employer a financial responsibility to his employés, 
to be enforced through an action for damages by the injured 
person. The former policy has undoubtedly prevented many 
accidents and its results appear in the most favourable light 
in the reduction of the number of accidental injuries 
sustained by railway employés since the passage of the 
Federal law requiring the adoption of automatic couplers. 
The annual reports of the factory inspector of this State 
furnish ample testimony of the need as well as the benefits 
of such legislation, as does also the report of the inspector 
of boilers in the Department of Public Works. 


Ingredients of Oleomargarine. 


The effort to prevent the sale of oleomargarine for butter by 
legislation has thus far proved a failure. It is alleged that 
in the State of Pennsylvania alone 15,000,000 pounds of 
oleomargarine are annually sold for creamery butter. A 
Bill is now before Congress designed to supply new safeguards 
against this fraud upon the public and in order to obtain an 
authentic statement as to the ingredients of oleomargarine 
the Secretary of the Treasury was called upon to furnish the 
information. He reports that for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1899, the following were the percentages which 
each ingredient bears to the whole material :—neutral lard, 
34:27; oleo oil, 26°82; cottonseed oil, 4:77; sesame, 0°53; 
colouring matter, O 16; sugar, 0°12; glycerine, 0:01; stearine, 
0:007 ; glucose, 0:003; milk, 15°55; salt, 742; butter oil, 
4°76; butter, 172; cream, 3°86. It has been believed that 
cottonseed oil constituted at least one half of the quantity of 
all the ingredients employed in the making of oleomargarine, 
but the report shows that only about 4 per cent. is actually 
used, while upwards of 34 per cent. of neutral lard enters 
into the composition. 


Liability for the Infection of an Assistant. 


A surgeon who was treating an infectious sore on a man 
was assisted by the patient’s wife whom he assured that no 
risk of infection would be incurred. The wife is alleged to 
have become infected and she brought a suit against the 
surgeon. The Supreme Court of the State held that when 
the surgeon advised the wife he assumed the obligation to 
use due care in so doing; that the case was one of 
positive action not merely one of failure to act; that 
the fact that his duty as to her was merely to advise 
and not to administer treatment was immaterial; that the 
situation was such that she needed the advice of a physician 
and that the surgeon knew it; that he knew of her danger 
and negligently advised her as to it and that she was injured 
by following his advice; that if the contract to attend 
the plaintiff's husband were eliminated from the case 
the liability would be the same; and that the gratuitous 
character of the services rendered to the plaintiff would 
not excuse the defendant’s failure to exercise such care 
as the circumstances demanded. It was urged that 
there would have been no danger but for pricks in the 
plaintiff’s fingers of which the defendant was ignorant, but 
the court held that there was danger unless the plaintiff's 
hands were free from the slightest wounds, and it cannot 
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be said as a matter of law that a perfect physical condition is 
so common that the defendant could reasonably rely upon it 
in giving advice. 


Boards of Health in Porto Rico. 


The Porto Rico Department Commander has issued an 
order requiring the establishment of a Board of Health in 
every municipality of the island. Each board is to be con- 
stituted as follows: the alcalde, a municipal physician, the 
President of the School Board, and the President of the 
Board of Charities, all of whom must be residents of the 
municipality in which they serve. Each municipality must 
have at least one municipal physician, but if the population 
exceeds 10,000 there shall be not less than two physicians, 
aud for every 6000 above this number there shall be an addi- 
tional physician. These physicians must attend all calls 
made by the sick poor. On the creation of these Boards of 
Health the island will be supplied with a very complete 
sanitary government. 


A Dinner to Dr. A. Jacobi. 


A notable event in medical circles during the last week in 
New York was a dinner given to Dr. A. Jacobi on his seventieth 
birthday. Oongratulations were received from the principal 
capitals of Europe as well as telegrams from prominent 
physicians in this country. For 40 years Dr. Jacobi has 
been a very active member of the medical profession of 
this city and country, and at the same time he has been a 
public-spirited citizen. While he was President of the 
Academy of Medicine he secured a large endowment for 
its library which has made it prospectively the most complete 
medical library in the world. 

May 19th. 


Obituary, 


GEORGE BIRD, M. R. C. S. Enc., M.D. ST. ANDREWS. 


DR. GEORGE BIRD, who died at his residence in Hamp- 
stead on May 4th, as we have already announced in 
our columns, was a very well-known man. He was born 
in 1817, being the son of James Bird, a man who took a 
high place among the poets of his own county of Suffolk 
and who could put forward claims to other than local fame, 
George Bird was the eldest of 16. When quite a lad he 
desired to study medicine and never repented his youthful 
bent, but always declared the medical life to be the best 
life a man could lead. After a period of apprenticeship to 
a country practitioner—a Dr. Wilson, who had the honour 
of being summoned to attend King George IV. as a gout 
expert George Bird went to London and studied at 
University College. In 1841 he took the diploma of 
M.R.C.S. Eng. and at once set up in private practice. In 
1859 he took the degree of M.D. at St. Andrews. In 1861 
he removed to Welbeck-street, where he practised for 33 
years. As a student he had a struggle with poverty and to 
make ends meet engaged in journalistic work. His eager 
literary sympathies, his sensitiveness to style and expression, 
were inherited endowments. He was consistently Liberal in 
politics. As a lad he wore yellow at a Suffolk election when 
there was scarcely another badge of the colour to keep 
him company. His pen was always employed in advocating 
advanced reforms. Throughout life he was a strenuous 
upholder of every cause that seemed to him to make for the 
good of the people, and even when he found himself in a 
minority—a position which, like most uncompromising 
pioneers, he often occupied—his advanced opinions were 
always treated respectfully by his opponents because he 
held them in such a genuine and spontareous way. He 
never seemed to come into collision with the very opposite 
views of other people, for he respected all honest con- 
victions ; hence, in spite of his pronounced views, he made 
friends of all shades of opinion, and it was a noticeable fact 
that a great many of his patients were transmuted into 
friends. There was a mutual attraction between him and 
literary and artistic people. He keenly sympathised with 
the subtleties of the poetic and artistic temperament. He 
bad read and travelled largely, having been to Egypt no 
less than seven times, so that he had much to say on many 
subjects. One of the earliest of his distinguished patients 
was Leigh Hunt. He also attended Charles Dickens, Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Frank Stone (the father of the 


present Royal Academician), Sir Richard Burton and Lady 
Burton, R. H. Horne, Thomas Woolner, R.A., the sculptor 
and poet, Mrs. Lynn Linton, the novelist, and a host of 
poets, writers, actors, and actresses of the present day. He 
had 'a faculty of inspiring hope; and patients, especially 
patients who tbought themselves worse than they were, 
found reprieve in his voice and bright aspect. In 1885 he 
retired to Hampstead. He never ceased to be young-hearted 
and continued in sympathetic touch with all the great 
subjects of human interest until his death at the ripe age of 
82 years. He bad the youth of old age and not its decay. 
All his faculties were clear until the end. 


re, 


THOMAS ALFRED PERRY MARSH, L. R. C. P. LOND., 
M. R. C. S. ENG., 
MAJOR, ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 


MUCH sorrow is felt in Bristol and Newport (Mon.) at 
the death of Major Marsh who died from enteric fever at 
Deelfontein, South Africa, on May 22nd, in his forty-fifth 
year. The deceased, who was the youngest son of the late 
Captain H. G. Marsh, J.P., of Winterbourne, Gloucester, 
received his medical education at Bristol and University 
College Hospital, taking at the former school several prizes 
and scholarships in medicine and surgery. He obtained 
the qualifications of L. R. C. P. Lond. and M. R. C. S. Eng. in 
1881 and 1880 respectively and in 1892 that of D. P. H. of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians of London and Surgeons of 
England. Major Marsh had seen nearly 18 years' service in 
the army and previously to his illness was principal medical 
officer at De Aar. He saw active service in the Burmese 
Expedition of 1885 to 1887 when he was in medical charge 
of a battery of mountain artillery and was present in several 
engagements near Ningyan and Yemethen, and in the latter 
place during its investment in 1886. For this campaign 
Major Marsh received the medal with clasp. The deceased 
leaves two brothers, one of whom, Mr. O. E. Bulwer Marsh, 
M. R. C. S. Eng., IL. R. C. P. Lond., J.P., is in practice in New- 
port, and the other, Mr. Earle Marsh, was recently high 
sheriff for Monmouthshire. 


FRANCIS JOSEPH MATHEWS, L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. IREL. 


MUCH popular sympathy was manifested by all classes on 
the occasion of the death of Mr. Mathews of Cavan, which 
occurred on May 2ist, after a very short illness. The 
deceased gentleman received his professional training in the 
schools of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland and 
acquitted himself so creditably as a student that he 
gained a medal in the class of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics. In 1894 he was admitted a Licentiate of 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons in 
Ireland and eventually settled in Cavan, where he 
was appointed medical officer of the Stradone Dispensary 
District and medical attendant to the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. Of a fine presence and affable manners he 
endeared himself to a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances and won the confidence of all those with whom he 
had professional relations. The cause of his death was 
tetanus originating jn a wound of the right leg sustained in 
a bicycle accident about May 10th. The funeral took place 
in Laragh graveyard on May 23rd, a requiem mass having 
been previously celebrated in Cavan Cathedral. 


— 


TRE School Board for London have appointed 
Robert J. Collie, M.D. Aberd., medical superintendent of the 
Board’s ambulance and home nursing classes. The number 
of pupils who received instruction in ambulance and home 
nursing last winter was close on 10,000. The Board have 
decided that all ambulance classes shall be taught by 
medical men assisted by the Board’s teachers. The course 
consists of 12 lectures, and these will be given alternately 
by the medical man and the Board’s teacher. The fee has 
been raised to a guinea per lecture. We understand that 
until recently the pupils were presented for examination by 
the St. John Ambulance Association, but that the Board 
have now determined in future to grant their own 
certificates. 
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THE GENERAL COUNCIL: OF 
MEDICAL EDUCATION AND 
REGISTRATION. 


0 

THE Council continued to sit throughout Wednesday 
and Thursday, and the proceedings will be reported as usual 
in fall in our columns next week. 


On Wednesday a motion by Mr. Brown that the Registrar 
should send to every registered medical practitioner in the 
United Kingdom a copy of the Council’s resolution of 
June 6th, 1899, with regard to medical aid associations was 
withdrawn, the intent being foreshadowed by Sir John Batty 
Tuke to introduce at a future session a stronger resolution. 
Mr. Brown’s was a useful motion, but his object will have 
been served if the Council is led in the near future to 
make a clear pronouncement to the registered practitioners 
upon the subject. 


On the same day, on the motion of Sir Dyce Duckworth, the 
General Medical Council received the recommendation of the 
Examination Committee expressing the opinion that another 
cycle of inspections of final examinations of the several uni- 
versities and examining boards should be begun during the 
Present year. 


On the motion of Sir John Batty Tuke, seconded by 
‘Dr. MacAlister, a further report by the Education Com- 
-mittee on the question of raising the standard of the 
preliminary examination in general education was received 
and entered on the minutes. The report showed that a 
substantial advance on the present regulations could be 
made by insisting on improvements in the character and 
stringency of the junior examinations which could be directly 
influenced by the Council; and the same advance could be 
secured in the case of other examinations by requiring tbat 
candidates offering corresponding certificates should have 
-obtained a higher standard than that of a simple pass. 

The recommendation of the Education Committee fixing 
-a limit of age below which an applicant sliall not be allowed 
to register as medical or dental student was adopted by the 
‘General Medical Council who placed the age at 16 years; 
consequently, from and after Jan. Ist, 1902, no person will 
be registered as a medical or dental student who has not 
-attained the ave of 16 years. 


The report of the Pharmacopceia Committee was received 
and adopted, the Council recording their cordial thanks to 
‘Dr. Leech, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Ekin, and Dr. Walter Hills for 
important contributions which they had secured to the 
Pharmacopceia library. 


THURSDAY, May 24TH. 

IN THE LANCET of May 26th we reported the proceedings 
of the first two days of the session of the Council and resume 
now with the third day. Sir WILLIAM TURNER, as usual, 
occupied the presidential chair. 


Restoration to the Medical Register. 


The PRESIDENT announced, after the Council had been 
sitting in camera for a time, that it had been resolved to 
restore to the Medical Register the name of George Ingersoll 
Curragh, who possesses the Licence of the Society of 
Apothecaries of London. 

The Case of William Matthews Joyce. 

The first business on the programme of the day was the 
consideration, adjourned from Dec. Ist, 1899, of the charges 
proved against William Matthews Joyce, registered as of 
25, Cattell-road, Small Heath. Birmingham, with the triple 
qualification of Scotland, 1889, who had been summoned to 


appear before the Council on the following charges: (a) that 
he was, on July 10th, 1899, at the Warwick Borough Sessions, 
convicted of being drunk and disorderly ; and (ù) that he was, 
on Nov. 13th, 1899, at the Warwick Court-house, convicted 
of misdemeanour—namely, of assaulting and beating Ellen 
Simpson. At the conclusion of the deliberations of the 
Council on this case, on motion made from the chair, it was 
resolved: ‘‘ That the further consideration of the case of 
William Matthews Joyce be adjourned till the May session 
of the Council.” 

Mr. Joyce appeared in answer to his name. 

The PRESIDENT, addressing him, said: You know, Mr. 
Joyce, the charge made against you at the previous session 
of the Council. Have you sent in any certificates ? 

Mr. Joyce: No; I have none. 

The PRESIDENT: Have you anything to say! 

Mr. Joyce: Nothing; I stand here exactly as I stood 
before. 

The PRESIDENT: Has your conduct since you were heré 
last been what it should have been? Has your conduct been 
altogether correct ? 

Mr. JOYCE: With great respect I think that matter is fcr 
the Council. 

The PRESIDENT: I ask you the question. 

Mr. Joyce: I have done nothing to bring me into court 
at all. 

The PRESIDENT: Has your conduct since you were here 
last been the conduct which you as a member of the 
profession ought to exhibit ? 

Mr. Joyce: Yes; it has been just as my father would 
recommend, and he was a medical man. 

The Council then deliberated in camerd on the case, and 
when Mr. Joyce was readmitted to the hall the PRESIDENT 
announced to him that the Council had directed the Registrar 
to erase his name from the Medical Register. 


The Case of James Alexander Graydon. 


The Council proceeded to the consideration of the case of 
James Alexander Graydon, of 21, South-grove, Bow-road, 
E., registered in Ireland Dec. 7th, 1872, as Lic. Fac. Phys. 
Surg., Glasgow, 1870, who had been summoned to appear 
before the Council in consequence of his conviction on 
March 5th, 1900, at the Thames police-court, for assaulting 
his wife and his sentence to pay a fine of 218. or go to 
prison for seven days with hard labour. 

Mr. FARRER, jun., read to the Council a certificate of the 
conviction and sentence. He also read a letter from Mr. 
Graydon, in which he said he was intoxicated when he 
struck his wife and was extremely sorry for his action, and 
he had been a total abstainer for 10 weeks and intended to 
continue one. Mr. Farrer also read a letter from the wife 
pleading for lenient treatment for her husband. 

Mr. GRAYDON, in answer to the President, said he was 
extremely sorry for what he had done. He had taken the 
pledge and he meant to keep it. 

After the Council had deliberated in private for a time 

The PRESIDENT, addressing Mr. Graydon, said: The 
Council have given a careful consideration to your case. They 
are willing to give you an opportunity of redeeming yourself 
and they will require that you should appear here at the 
‘November session and the Council will expect you to produce 
evidence when you reappear that your conduct and character 
have been satisfactory in the interval between now and the 
November session. And in order to do that they will call 
upon you to prodace written certificates from resporsible 
persons. They would like that at least one of your certifi- 
cates should be from a medical practitioner who knows you 
and the certificates must bear that your conduct and 
character have been entirely satisfactory during the interval 
between pow and the month of November. | 


The Inspection of Documents. 


The Council granted liberty to Mr. Horsley to inspect tbe 
accounts of the solicitor to the Council for 1899. 


The Case of Dr. Robert Herbert Foot. 


The Council next proceeded with the case of Robert 
Herbert Foot, of 6, Elliot-road, North Brixton, S. W., regir- 
tered in Ireland Dec. 23rd, 1672, as Lic., Lic. Midwif., 1872, 
R. Coll. Surg. Irel.; M.B. 1872, M.D. 1874, Univ. Dub). ; 
who had been summoned to appear on conviction for 
misdemeanour committed in Clapham-road, Lambetb, on 
April 6th last, and for which he was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

Dr. Foot attended in answer to his summons, together 
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with his counsel, Mr. Eldon Bankes, and his solicitor, Mr. 

H. Walter Nelson, of the firm of Lowless and Co. 

Mr. FARRER, jan., read the summons and the certificate of 
conviction and other documents in support of the charge. 

Mr. ELDON BANKES then read the statutory declarations 
for the defence. He also handed in the depositions which had 
been taken at the police-court and then addressed the Council 
on behalf of Dr. Foot. He explained that Dr. Foot was 
convicted on a misapprehension due largely to his own fault 
in refusing, when accused and on trial, to communicate with 
his friends and to have professional legal assistance and 
medical evidence that would have shown, as counsel said he 
would do later, that his unfortunate client while suffering 
from illness of some years’ existence had been the victim of a 
mistake. Counsel had not heard till now that Dr. Foot's 
friends in Ireland had petitioned the Home Secretary for a 
commutation of sentence on the ground that the alleged 
offence had been committed while he was temporarily 
insane. l 

Mr. R. PATRICK WALL, a neighbouring practitioner, said 
that what he had stated in regard to Dr. Foot's illness was 
true. He had known Dr. Foot for eight or nine years. 

Dr. Foot, who was called on his own behalf, was ques- 
tioned by several members of the Council as to his illness, 
and he said that he would like to remove all idea of his being 
insane. He was no more insane than the usual persons who 
were outside of an asylum. 

Mr. WALTER NELSON, a partner of Messrs. Lowless and 
Co., was called to prove the receipt from Mr. Cameron, 
solicitor, Dublin, who had acted for Dr. Foot's friends, of a 
copy of the memorial forwarded to the Home Secretary. 

After the Council had deliberated in camera 

The PRESIDENT said: Dr. Foot, the Council bave very 
carefully considered all the circumstances connected with 
your case and they do not direct the Registrar to erase your 
name from the Register. 

Daring the consideration of this case ladies were asked to 
withdraw. 

The Case of Armitage Furbes. 


The next business was consideration of the case of 
Armitage Forbes of 28, Charlotte-street, Ashfield, Sydney, 
New South Wales, registered in Ireland, Feb. 12th, 1879, as 
Lic. R. Ooll. Surg. Irel. 1878; Lic. R. Coll. Phys. Edin. 
1879; who had been summoned on the complaint of the 
Queensland Medical Board on the following charges formu- 
lated by the Council’s solicitor :— 

1, That he was associated and connected with an Institution calling 
itself the Anglo-Australian Medical Institute as one of its directing 
staff, which institute publicly advertises systems of medical treatment 
and remedies for particular diseases and reeks to attract patients by the 
advertisement of such treatment and remedies, and that he was a party 
to the publication of the advertisements of the said institute and its 
treatment and remedies, and of his name, address, and qualifications as 
a British registered medical practitioner in connexion therewith. 

2 That the advertisements and the system of advertising to which 
he was a party were in themselves of such a character that it was 
discreditable in a British registered medical practitioner to be con- 
nected with them. 

à The advertisements above referred to were contained in 
pamphlets, cards, and leaflete purporting to be issued by the said 
Anglo-Australian Medical Institute, Queen and Edward Streets, 
Brisbane, and in issues of newspapers circulating in the colony of 
Queensland named The Queenslander, The Brisbane Courier, and in the 
ae of other newspapers and in other publications in the said 
colony. 


Mr. FARRER, jan., read the summons and the documents in 
support of the charges. 

Mr. Forbes did not appear, but two letters from him were 
read to the Council. In the first of these he wrote that 
advertising was necessary in Sydney in order to assure the 
public that the institute with which he was connected was 
not carried on by quacks. Medical men practising in 
New South Wales advertised both in town and country 
and he wished to be informed as to what consti- 
tuted a breach of professional etiquette. In the second 
letter he wrote that he was not aware till he had 
received information from the Registrar that what he had 
been doing would be regarded by the General Medical 
Council as infamous conduct in a professional respect. 
He could state positively that no kind of unorthodox or 
illegitimate practice took place in the institute, but he 
admitted that his name, which had never appeared publicly 
in any newspaper advertisement, was attached to various 
pamphlets issued by the institute. He regretted very much 
that he had incurred the displeasure of the Council and since 
getting notice from them the institute had been closed, 
directions had been given to discontinue all advertisements, 


and he had apologised to the Queensland Medical Board. 
He bad done what he could to atone for his fault and he 
would not offend in future. He trusted the Council would 
not have recourse to such a serious measure as striking his 
name off the Register. 

ln answer to the PRESIDENT it was stated that no com- 
munication from the Queensland Medical Board confirming 
the statements in the second letter from Mr. Forbes had been 
received at the Council’s offices. 

The PRESIDENT said that perhaps the Queensland Medical 
Board bad not bad time to communicate with London and 
he questioned whether it would not be advisable to send a 
copy of Mr. Forbes’s letter to Queensland and adjourn the 
case till the November session to get a reply corroborative or 
otherwiee. 

After some discussion 

Mr. Hors ry asked if it would not be fitting that the 
President should put the question to the Council. They were 
all agreed with bim. 

Dr. MCVAIL was not so sure about that. He contended 
that the Council should take action that day so as not to 
allow Mr. Forbes another six months in which he might 
further misconduct himself supposing he were guilty of the 
charges now brought against him 

The PRESIDENT: He bas admitted them. 

Dr. MCVAIL: Though a man admits a crime it does not 
necessarily follow that he should not be punished for what 
he has done. l 

The Council deliberated on the case in private. On the 
re- admission of the public 

The PRESIDENT said: I have to report that the Counoil 
has directed the Registrar to erase fromthe Medical Registe 
the name of Mr. Armitage Forbes. 


The Case of Arthur Oglesby. ö 


The Council proceeded to the consideration of the case o 
Mr. Arthur Oglesby in regard to which the following report 
was received from the Dental Committee: 


The complaint against Artbur Oglesby having been referred to the 
Dental Committee to ascertain the faots the Dental Committee beg to 
report as follows :— 

On Feb. 27th, 1900, the following parties attended before the com- 
mittee and were duly heard, ramely: Hugh Woods, M.D., B.A., the 
honorary general secretary of the London and Counties Medical 
Protection Society, Limited, the complainants, and the said Arthur 
Oglesby. Tbe committee find that the following acts were established 
by the evidence: (1) that Arthur Oglesby was registered in the Dentists 
Register on July 10th, 1891, as having been in practice before July 22nd, 
187¢, and his address in the Dentists Register is 21, Cheapside, 
Barnsley ; (2) that Arthur Oglesby has systematically sought to attract 
professional practice by the issue of public advertisements of his name, 
address, appliances, and professional qualifications ; (3) that in par- 
ticular he advertises himself as D.D.S. University Iil., which alleged 
diploma he admits that he obtained without visiting America or being 
subjected to any examination ; (4) that the public advertisements 
issued by Artbur Oglesby are highly objectionable; and (5) that 
Arthur Oglesby states that since the month of September, 1899, he bas 
discontinued the issue of the advertisements which were brought 
before the committee. But he continues to advertise himself by the 
issue of an objectionable card in the local newspapers. 

The evidence before the committee consisted of the following: 
1. The statutory declaration of Dr. Hugh Woods and the advertise- 
ments therein referred to. 2. The oral statement of Arthur Oglesby 
and the advertisements referred to by him and transmitted by Arthur 
Oglesby to the Council. 3. The following documents: Letter of com- 

laint by Dr. Woods dated August 10th, 1899. Letter from the 
Registrar of the General Medical Council to Arthur Oglesby dated 
Sept. 12th, 1899. His reply of Sept. 13th, 1899. Further letters from 
him to the Registrar of Dec. 2nd, 1899. The like of Jan. 19th, 1900. 
Paragraph from THE Lancer and specimens of advertisements referred 
to by Arthur Oglesby. Letter to the General Registrar dated Jan. 29th, 
1900, and the newspaper extract enclosed therewith. 

Wm. TURNER, chairman. 


The PRESIDENT pointed out that this report must be taken 
as conclusive with regard to the facts, and what the Council 
had now to determine was whether it would deal at once 
with the report or hear parties to the inquiry upon the report 
or any question arising upon it. 

On a vote being taken it was decided by 13 to 2 to hear 

arties. 
r Mr. OGLESBY availed himself of the opportunity that this 
vote afforded him. He said that before September last 
he had no idea that he was doing wrong. Although 
he had advertised for years he did not advertise in 
a way that he at least thought was objectionable—that 
whs to say, in the way of exhibiting appliances or show- 
cases, stating prices, or as having a secret process. And he 
wished to say that in England a man was generally cautioned 
before he was brought up before a tribunal like the General 
Medical Council, but he had never bad the slightest caution 
or remonstrance before being called upon in November last 
to answer the charge. That did not seem a generous action 
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on the part of such a body as this. He did not think he had 
much to say about the report. With reference to that 
paragraph in it which stated that he had systematically 
sought to attract practice by the issue of public advertise- 
ments of his name, address, appliances, and professional 
qualifications he wished to emphasise his statement that he 
had not exhibited any appliances or show-cases or anything 
of that sort. He wished also to say that when he got the 
notice from the General Medical Council he ceased to use the 
advertisements complained of and simply used a business 
card. If the committee must regard the card as objection- 
able every advertisement in the land was such, and if a 
person was not permitted to use such a card as his 
no man who was a dentist should be allowed to 
advertise in the future, so that dentists might know 
where they were. With regard to the next paragraph 
he had to say that he obtained the degree referred to there 
upon the production of proofs of his knowledge and skill. He 
had no wish to go against the General Medical Council in any 
way and he was prepared to submit to anything that they 
considered just. 

The PRESIDENT: Did you not receive the Council’s notice 
to dentists in regard to this matter? 

Mr. OGLESBY: Not the slightest caution. 

The PRESIDENT: Did you receive the notice from the 
Council relating to the issue of advertisements by dentists as 
objectionable ? 

Mr. OGLESBY: I did receive that notice and so soon as I 
received it my advertisements ceased. 

Mr. TEALE: Did you discontinue all advertisements ? 

Mr. OGLESBY: Except the card. 

Mr. TEALE: What about the large advertisement on the 
house, the whole end of which was painted up! 

Mr. OGLESBY: I never thought of that. It continues. 
There is nothing objectionable on it—only my name and 
address. 

Dr. GLOVER: Simply your name and address ? 

Mr. OGLESBY : I think that is all. It is three or four years 
since it was done, and if there is any more it can be only 
two or three words. * 

Dr. HERON WATSON: You say you are D.D.S. Did you 
pay for it? 

Mr. OGLESBY: Yes, sir; every degree is paid for. 

The PRESIDENT: Oh, no. 

Dr. GLOVER: Were you examined for it ? 

Mr. OcLESBY: No, sir; I sent proofs of my skill and 
knowledge. 

Sir Drcze DUCKWORTH : You have never been in the United 
States ? 

Mr. OGLESBY: No, sir. 

Dr. LITTLE (looking at Mr. Oglesby): It seems an extra. 
ordinary thing to believe that he has been in practice since 
1878—that is 22 years. May I ask what his age is? 

Mr. OGLEsBY: My age is 38 years. 

The PRESIDENT: Then do we understand that you were in 
practice at 16? 

Mr. OGLESBY: I was in practice when I was 12 years old. 

Dr. MACALISTER : Independent practice 

Mr. OGLESBY: Oh, no. 

Dr. Woops, who was then asked if he had anything to say 
upon the Dental Committee’s report, said that the only point 
on which he would like to speak was on the matter of dental 
advertising. He agreed with Mr. Oglesby that it was time 
dentists should be clearly informed whether or not advertising 
by them was infamous conduct in a professional respect. 
That Mr. Oglesby had been selected to answer to the General 
Medical Council was no fault of his. Advertising by dentists 
had reached almost the lowest depths of advertising by any 
trade whatever and it was absolutely necessary that it should 
be put a stop to. The only way in which this might be done 
was by presenting a concrete case and he hoped the Council 
would not allow any consideration to interfere with their 
pronouncement that advertising of an objectionable character 
was infamous conduct in a professional respect. 

Dr. McVaiL: Does Dr. Woods consider this man as only 
representative of a class or does he regard him 

The PRESIDENT: Order, order. That is not a matter that 
we can go into with Dr. Woods. 

. The Council then sat in camera. 
recalled 

The PRESIDENT said: The Council, Mr. Oglesby, have 
given very great consideration to your case and they have 
come to the resolution that your name is to be removed from 
the Dentists Register. 


On parties being 


The decision in this case, as Mr. Tomes atated, the first of 
its kind, is recorded officially in the following terms :— 

(a) That the Council do proceed at once to pronounce its judgment 
on the case. 

(L) That on the facts found in the report of the Dental Committee it 
has been proved that Arthur Oglesby has been guilty of conduct which 
is infamous or disgraceful conduct in a professional respect. 

(c) That Arthur Oglesby having been proved to have been guilty 
of infamous or disgraceful conduct in a professional respect the 
Council do direct the Registrar to erase from the Dentists Register the 
name of Arthur Oglesby. 


The Council adjourned. 


FRIDAY, May 25TH. 
The Council met again to-day, Sir WILLIAM TURNER being 


in the chair. 
The Case of Owen MeBreen. 


The Council proceeded to the consideration of the case of 
Owen McBreen of 59, Mesnes-street, Wigan, a dentist 
registered on Nov. 28th, 1878, as ‘‘in practice before 
July 22nd, 1878.” The complaint against Owen McBreen 
having been ‘referred to the Dental Committee to ascertain 
the facts, the Dental Committee reported as follows :— 

On April 26th. 1900, the committee met to ascertain the facts, when 
Mr. Owen McBreen appeared in person and not accompanied by a 
solicitor or witnesses. he committee find that the following facts 
were established by the evidence and admission of Mr. McBreen. 
That Owen McBreen being a dentist registered in the Dentists’ Register 
as in practice before July 22nd, 1878. and possessing no other registrable 
qualification, and not being a Licentiate or Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England, Ireland, or cong pageed Se or any of such 
Colleges, habitually published advertisements in which he describet 
himself as R. D. S. K. (registered by Royal College of Surgeons). thereby 
causing it to be inferred that he is connected with one of the Royal 
Colleges. Mr. McBreen apologised for the offence which he had 
committed, and promised not to repeat it. 

The evidence before the committee consisted of the following :— 
80 A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the Royal College of 

urgeons of England to the Registrar of the General Medical Council, 
dated Jan. 17th, 1900. (ii.) A print of the advertisement referred to in 
such letter. (ili.) A letter from the Registrar of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland to the Registrar of the General Medical Council. 
dated Jan. 23rd, 1900. (iv.) A letter from Mr. James Robertson, Clerk 
of the Roval College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. to the Registrar of the 
General Medical Council, dated Jan. 25th, 1900. (v.) The admission of 
Mr. McBreen that he published the advertisements complained of. 

Mr. McBREEN, addressing the Council, said he laid the 
blame for what had occurred upon the printer of the church 
magazine in which the advertisement appeared; but while 
he did so he accepted responsibility for himself, said he was 
sorry for the mistake, and undertook that it would not 
happen again. 

Dr. GLOVER: What did you mean to imply by the letters 
R. D. S K.? 

Mr. MCBREEN: Registered dental surgeon. 

Dr. GLOVER: Of what? 

Mr. McBReEeEN: Of England. 

Dr. ATTHILL: Are we to assume that the words 
„registered by Royal College of Surgeons were inserted 
in the advertisement by the printer ? 

Mr. McBREEN: I believe they were. 

Dr. GLOVER: How did these words come to be in the 
advertisement ? 

Mr. McBREEN: They cannot be found in any advertise- 
ment since. The printer may have seen them somewhere 
and put them in by mistake. 

After the Council had deliberated in camera 

The PRESIDENT, addressing Mr. McBreen, said: I have to 
tell you that after very careful consideration the Council have 
found that the facts stated in the report of the Dental 
Committee have been proved against you, and that you are 
guilty of conduct which is infamous or d ul in 8 
professional respect, and I have further to say to you that in 
consequence of this the Council have directed the Registrar 
to erase your name from the Dentists Register. 


The Case of Charles Louis Lumley. 


The Council then considered the case of Charles Louis 
Lumley of 1, Jermyn-street, St. James's, S. W., registered in 
England Jane 7th, 1882, as Lic., Lic. Midwif., 1881, R. Coll. 
Phys. Irel., who had been summoned to appear before the 
Council on the following charge as formulated by the Council's 
solicitor :— 

That he was guilty of practising a fraud upon a Mr. Balmer by send- 
ing in to him and demanding payment of an account of charges for 
medical attendance and services rendered to Mr. Balmer’s wife when 
as a fact he had not attended or seen or known Mr. Balmer's wile 
during the period or any part of the period included in the account ; 
which account was sent in by him with the intention of deceiving Mr. 
Balmer into the belief that he bad professionally attended upon bis 
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(Balmer’s) wife and in order to induoe him to pay the amount of his 
pretended charges. 

Mr. Lumley attended in answer to his summons, together 
with Mr. Roskill, his counsel, instructed by Messrs, Cooper 
and Bake, his solicitors. 

Mr. FARRER, jun., explained that the case was the outcome 
of certain gs in the Divorce Court in which Mr. 
Lumley was a co-respondent. He then read to the Council 
a transcript of evidence given by Mr. Lumley, in the course 
of which the latter said he had met Mrs. Balmer at a cycle 
school, but had never treated her professionally. The pro- 
ceedings in the Divorce Court were on July 23rd, 1897. He 
gave Mrs. Balmer a bill for medical attendance between 
November, 1895, and May, 1896, a bill for £19 10s. He 
un from Mrs. Balmer that her husband would pay 
nothing towards her maintenance but for sickness, and Mrs. 
Balmer said that there was money owing for this period and 
asked him if he would be good enough to put his name to 
the bill. He denied that he had written two letters to the 
husband demanding payment; at any rate, be did not 
remember having done such a thing. If he had done it 
then it must have been out of sympathy with Mrs. Balmer. 

Mr. ROSKILL, addressing the Council for Mr. Lumley. said 
that this inquiry was confined to matters arising out of the 
chargo formulated against his client. He admitted at once 
that Mr. Lumley’s conduct had been indiscreet. As to the 
allegation that his client demanded in two letters payment 
of the bill he insisted that it had no foundation, and further, 
he pointed out that the two letters had not been produced— 
indeed, he was satisfied that the letters had never existed. 
The relation of doctor and patient never subsisted between Mr. 
Lumley and Mrs. Balmer. What the latter told the former was 
. that she was in distress and could only get assistance from her 
husband by telling him that she was ill. She had been ill, but 
had been so before Mr. Lumley knew her. After repeatedly 
refusing Mrs. Balmer’s request that be should make out a 
bill for her he at last was prevailed upon, but no sooner had 
he made out the bill than he realised the mistake into which 
he had fallen. Next day he went to Mrs. Balmer and 
demanded the bill back or that it should be destroyed. 
Mrs. Balmer told him that she had not posted it, and after 
professing to look for it she said it could not be found. 
Later on she informed him that it had been found and duly 
destroyed, and it was a great surprise to Mr. Lumley to find 
the bill produced in court. It was untrue that Mr. Lumley 
ever wrote to the husband asking payment of the bill. 
Counsel went on to argue that in this case the man as a 
member of society must be distinguished from the man as a 
medical practitioner, and that Mr. Lumley could not be held 
as coming under Section 29 of the Medical Act of 1858. He 
quoted from a decision of the late Master of the Rolls who, 
in giving judgment in a case he tried, laid it down that 
if it was shown that a medical man in the pursuit of his 
profession had done something with regard to it which would 
be reasonably regarded as disgraceful or dishonourable by his 
brethren of good repute and competency then it was open 
to the Medical Council to say that he had been guilty of 
infamous conduct in a professional respect. That gave a 
definition of infamous conduct in a professional respect. 


It laid it down that infamous conduct must be between a 


medical man and his patient or between a medical man and 
his professional brethren. He was not seeking to palliate 
the conduct of a man who told a lie or did a dishonourable 
action. Mr. Lumley admitted that when he gave the bill 
to Mrs. Balmer he did do a dishonourable action, but 
it was not done towards a patient, and if the Council 
believed what Mr. Lumley had said was the truth they 
must find that what he had done was not infamous conduct 
inia professional respect. If a man did a dishonourable 
action or something else for which he could not be con- 
victed in a public court consequences under the Medical Act 
could not follow. If Mr. Lumley was not speaking the 
truth when he denied asking payment of the bill from Mr. 

he was none the less outside the scope or Section 29 of 
the Act, for if he had committed a criminal offence the 
8 8 Medical Council could intervene only on conviction 

OF it. 

Mr. LUMLEY was tendered as a witness on his own behalf 
and bore out his counsel's statement of the facts. He was 
asked if Mrs. Balmer ever was a patient of his, and he 
replied that she was not; he had never attended her pro- 
fessionally. He had tried to find her since the divorce 
Proceedings, but he had never been able to discover any 
trace of her whatever. He never had written to Mr. Balmer. 
He knew there was a Mr. Balmer, but he never knew his 
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address, he had no idea of his whereabouts or what he was. 
He never was alone with Mrs. Balmer and never had committed 
adultery with her. When he was confronted with the bill 
during the divorce proceedings he was astonished. His 
counsel in the case knew nothing about it, and until he 
(witness) was in the witness-box he had no other idea about 
it than that it had been destroyed. 

Questioned by Mr. HORSLEY in order to have an explana- 
tion as to the interval of time that had elapsed between the 
divorce case and the action taken by the General Medical 
Council, Mr. Lumley stated that his name had lapsed; it 
had been off the Register for two or three years because he 
was travelling about a good deal and could not send the 
Registrar a fixed address. The name had been put on the 
Register again in January of the present year. 

By Dr. GLOVER: The bill given to Mrs. Balmer was made 
out by himself and was on the usual printed form. 

By the PRESIDENT: So far as he could recollect the bill 
was made out to Mr. Balmer. 

By Dr. LITTLE: The bill was filled in in the evening at 
Mrs. Balmer’s house. 

How did it happen that you had one of your account forms 
at her house ?—She had previously asked me for the account. 
She never was in my house. 

By Sir Jonn BATTT TUKE: Mr. Balmer was the first wit- 
ness at the divorce trial. 

In connexion with the letters you were said to have written 
him was there any corroborative evidence 7—He never made 
any reference to the letters. They were put in by his 
solicitor. l 

Sir J. BATTY TUKE: Why was Mr. Balmer not recalled ? 

Mr. ROSKILL: It was a shame that he was not recalled. 
It is a strong point in Mr. Lumley’s favour that he was not.. 

By Mr. TouEs: He gave the bill to Mrs. Balmer after he 
had been acquainted with her r about 11 days. He was 
not to receive anything out of the money, and he had no 
idea what the woman would do with itif she got it. He got 
no money from her. 

By Dr. GLOVER: She bad previously asked for the bill on 
the evening she got it. He had gone and fetched the bill- 
head. It was done on the spur of the moment. 

The PRESIDENT: Are we to understand that supposin 
Mr. Balmer had paid the £19 10s. it would have been pai 
to you? 

Mr. LUMLEY: Oh dear, no. 

The PRESIDENT: But the account was made out as money 
due to you; if Mr. Balmer had acknowledged the account 
would he not have paid you ? 

Mr. LUMLEY: I understand that he would have sent the 
money toher. He always, she said, sent the money to her. 

The parties were then asked to withdraw. On their being 
recalled, 

The PRESIDENT announced the decision of the Council. 
Addressing Mr. Lumley, he said: The Council has given a 
very careful consideration and inquiry, as you know, to your 
case, and the resolution they bave come to is that they direct 
the registrar to erase your name from the Register. That is 
the judgment. 

Mr. LUMLEY: I regret it exceedingly. Would there be 
any chance of its being introduced again? It is taking away 
from a man his chances of earning his livelihood when he is. 
getting up in years. 

The PRESIDENT: That is a matter on which we cannot. 
give an opinion now. If you apply to the registrar he will 
let you see the standing orders. 

Mr. Lumley withdrew. 

The Council dealt partly with the next case on the pro- 
gramme—that of Mr. Andrew Alexander—before rising for 
the day. 


SATURDAY, MAY 26TH. 


The Council resumed to-day, Sir WILLIAM TURNER, the 
President, being in the chair. 


The Case of Andrew Alexander. 
Consideration was given to the case of Mr. Andrew 


Alexander of Blaydon-on-Tyne, registered in Scotland, 


Sept 5th, 1885, as Lic. R. Ooll. Phys. Edin., 1885; Lic. R. 
Coll. Surg. Edin., 1885; Lic. Fac. Surg. Glasg. 1885, who 
had been summoned to appear before the Council on the 
complaint of the Gateshead Medical Association on the 
following charge as formulated by the Council’s solicitor :— 

That, being a registered medical practitioner, he covered an unqualt 


fied person named Tait whom he employed or purported to employ as 
an unqualified assistant, and whom he permitted and enabled to attend 
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on and administer medical relief to patients and carry on medical 
practice as if he were a duly qualified practitioner. 


Dr. BATEMAN, as representing the Medical Defence Union 
and the Gateshead Medical Association, appeared in support 
of the complaint. 

Mr. Alexander attended in answer to his summons, 
together with his counsel, Mr. Horridge, instructed by 
Messrs. Rowcliffes, Rawle and Co. (represented by Mr. 
Lean): 

Mr. FARRER read the summons. 

Dr. BATEMAN opened the case for the complainants. He 
stated that as soon as Mr. Alexander employed Tait steps 
were taken to warn him that he was not acting in conformity 
with the Coancil’s prohibition of the employment of unquali- 
fied assistants. Tait wrote in reply that Mr. Alexander had 
decided to run the risk and that if he did so it was no 
concern of the gir of the warning. Mr. Alexander stated 
in a let er he wiot that when he entered into an agreement 
with Tat hə mads no inquiry into the latter's medical training 
because ke saw that pupils were allowed, and it was as a 
pupil that he had Tait with him. Mr. Tait, Dr. Bateman 
observed, had not even entered upon studies in a hospital. 
Mr. Alexander had been brought into the district by the 
miuers themselves in opposition to the resident medical men, 
and it was impossible to get any of the miners to appear 
against him. 

Mr. ALFRED Cox (Gateshead) was then called as a witness. 
He proved the truth of a statutory declaration made by 
him in March last. In this he stated that he was told 
that Mr. Alexander had employed an unqualified assistant 
and as secretary of the Gateshead Medical Assoclation he 
had made inquiries. He saw Tait at Mr. Alexander's 
business place. Tait was referred to by the door attendant 
as doctor, and he admitted that he was not qualified, but 
said he hoped soon to go to COllege. 

Questioned by Mr. HORRIDGE, Mr. Cox said that Mr. 
Galloway and Mr. Davis made the complaint. They attended 
the miners before Mr. Alexander came to the district. He 
never saw Mr. Alexander. 

No questions were put by members of the Council. 

Mr. WILLIAM Henry Davis (Gateshead) was next 
examined by Dr. BATEMAN. His evidence was to the 
effect that Tait was said to bave attended families and pre- 
scribzd for them, but there was great difficulty in getting 
evidence. Many of them did not know that Tait was 
unqualified. 

Mr. HORRIDGE objected to the admission of the last 
‘statement unless it was to be confirmed by the oral testimony 
of witnesses. 

Mr. Davis, in answer to further questions by Dr. BATE- 
MAN, stated that the practice he held had been in the family 
for about 100 years. Before Mr. Alexander came there was 
considerable feeling in the district about the payments by 
the miners to the medical men. The latter desired that their 
fees should be raised, and so soon as they were raised 
advertisements had been issued for a medical man to attend 
the men employed at certain of the collieries. Asked if there 
was any difficulty in getting qualified assistants he replied 
that he had two qualified assistants. 

Asked by Mr. HoRRIDGE if there was in attendance any- 
one who could be cross-examined in corroboration of the 
statement that many did not know that Mr. Tait was un- 
qualified, he replied that he did not know that a defence of 
such a kind was to be set up. 

Mr. HORRIDGE said that it was not a defence but a charge 
against Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. DAVIS admitted that when Mr. Alexander came into 
the district he interfered very much with Mr. Davis’s 
practice. Asked if he had gone about the place saying that 
Mr. Alexander was a blackleg he replied that he did not 
say he was a blackleg in the ordinary meaning of the 
common term as used in the north of England. By black- 
leg he meant a man who undersold others for the benefit of 
himself. He did not know that pressure had been brought 
to bear on Mr. Thomson, the qualified assistant Mr. Alex- 
ander got soon after he entered the district, so as to make 
him leave Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. JOSEPH CHARLES DOVER, commercial traveller, Gates- 
head, was also examined. He said that acting on in- 
structions he had gone to Mr. Alexander's business place and 
asked for the doctor. He was shown into a room and saw 
a young man of 22 or 23 years of age. Witness asked him 
if he was Dr. Alexander and he replied, “ No; I am his 
assistant.” Witness consulted him as to pains in 


the back and liver, and the young man gave him 
medicine and charged him 23. 64. He got a certificate 
from him out of a book. This was signed “A. 
Alexander.” He noticed that there was a similarly signed 
certificate underneath. The young man told witness 
to look in again and to ask for the assistant. At 
that time he had no pains in the back or liver. He had 
gone to Mr. Alexander's place with the intention of finding 
out whether this man Tait was in practice. 

Mr. HORRIDGE did not cross-examine. = 

In answer to Dr. MACALISTER, the witness said that Tait 
did not tell him what he was suffering from. 

Dr. BATEMAN put in the certificate given to Dover, which 
was signed A. Alexander,” and read. This is to certify 
that J. C. Dover is under my care suffering —— and is 
unable to follow his employment.” He also put in corre- 
spondence between Mr. Alexander and f. Mr. 
Alexander’s letter stated that Tait was his pupil and he 
allowed him to watch the development of disease and its 
treatment and try his own hand in the management of 
trifling ailments. He (Mr. Alexander) attended at the 
surgery where Tait was engaged every day except Sunday. 
He himself saw all fresh cases and all cases of a serious 
nature. Dr. Bateman also put in a declaration made by Mr. 
Walter Galloway, L.R.C.P. & S. Edin., who was, he said, 
unable to attend. 

This closed the case in suppcrt of the complaint. 

Mr. HORRIDGE addressed the Council on behalf of Mr. 
Alexander. He said that directly the Council's resolution 
on the subject of unqualified assistants was shown to Mr. 
Alexander he had told the latter that he believed he had 
committed a breach of the regulations, but he wished to put 
before the Council the exact circumstances in which t 
had taken place. The engagement with Tait had not been 
made in any way in bad faith, and Mr. Alexander would 


-undertake to at once send away the pupil whom he 


had kept on pending the present inquiry. The dispute 
between the miners ‘and the medical men of the 
district bad occurred last year. The fees were raised 
from sixpence a fortnight to ninepence, and as the 
miners thought they had been treated in an offhand manner 
they had come to Mr. Alexander and in many cases that 
gentleman was getting the 9d. Nobody except Mr. Gallo- 
way and Mr. Davis had complained. When Mr. Alexander 
entered upon the practice he got Mr. Thomson to assist bim. 
This man was qualified and came for a month's trial at £200 

r annum, but within the month he left for no reason at all. 

r. Alexander advertised for another assistant, but so strong 
was the opposition that he could not get a qualified man. The 
difficulty of getting qualified men became very great after the 
issue of the Council’s resolution on the subject, but from 
September last the difficulty had been accentuated by the 
number of qualified men going to the war. Mr. Alexander 
had done his best to get a qualified man, and when he got 
hold of a cutting from a medical journal which he read as 
meaning that he could employ a pupil who was not at the 
same time a bund fide medical student he took Tait, and 
thought he was doing right so long as he, being himself a 
registered medical practitioner, supervised him. There had 
not been one bit of concealment from first to last as to what 
Tait’s position was. In conclusion, counsel submitted that 
the case was one that should not be severely dealt with. 

Mr. ALEXANDER was tendered as a witness on his own 
behalf. He stated that when he went to Gateshead in the 
beginning of 1899, a good deal of friction arose between him 
and the other medical men in the district. Mr. Thomson 
had left him in September and there was not the slightest 
reason for his going away. If he had stopped, the terms 
offered him would have made his position worth £250 a year. 
Witness had taken Tait in the circumstances and on tbe 
conditions which counsel had explained, and there was not 
a word of truth in the suggestion that Tait was held 
out to be qualified. He had frankly admitted publicly 
everywhere that Tait was unqualified, and be had never 
even suggested that be was a student. With regard to the 
certificate put in he found it necessary to keep a book of 
certificates signed. 

Questioned by Dr. BATEMAN he admitted that he had 
been carrying on the practice with Tait as a pupil. 

What did Tait pay for taking him as a pupil ?—He paid 
nothing. I gave him board and lodgings and paid him for 
confinements 5s. each case. 

The PRESIDENT: You have a written agreement with Mr. 
Tait. Is it here? 
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Mr. HORRIDGE: It is not. 


Mr. Tous said that exceptional cases would be cases 


By Sir Dyce DUCKWORTH : I think Tait is about 22 years | which did not follow the usual office routine and such cases 


of age. 

By Dr. LITTLE: He was employed to do easy midwifery. 
He went to the Maternity Hospital in Glasgow and saw 20 
cases there and I took him to a good many cases. 

By Dr. BRUCE: Has he ever used forceps ? — Never. 

By Sir HECTOR CAMERON: Did he represent himself to 
the aathorities of the Glasgow Maternity Hospital as a regis- 
tered medical student ?—I believe he represented himself as 
a pupil of mine. It was after the engagement with me that 
he went to the Maternity. i 

Sir H. CAMERON : I think they must have misunderstood 
that he was a registered medical student or they would not 
bave taken him. That is the rule. 

Mr. ALEXANDER: I told Mr. Tait to say that he was a 
pupil. I told him that unless he could get a good deal of 
practice in midwifery I could not keep him. 

By the PRESIDENT : He took no written credentials with 
him 


By Mr. Horstey: He had obtained Mr. Tait through 
a gentleman who sometimes acted as his locum-tenent, and 
who hearing of his difficulty had suggested that he should 
employ Mr. Tait, his (the loocum-tenent’s) brother-in-law. 

Replying to further questions witness said that he did not 
say that Tait had seen 22 cases of labour in the Glasgow 
Hospital. Tait had been at the hospital for a fortnight. 

By Dr. GLOVER: He had acquiesced in Tait’s going to the 
Glasgow Hospital in order that he might attend to his 
(witness's) practice. 

Some conversation took place with reference to the print 
that had misled Mr. Alexander, in the course of which the 
PRESIDENT expressed the view that it looked more like a cut- 
ting from the report of a debate than an advertisement, 
and Mr. HORSLEY remarked that it was not a copy of the 
Council’s advertisement from either THE LANCET or the 
British Medical Journal. 

The Council having deliberated on the case in private 

The PRESIDENT, addressing Mr. Alexander, said: The 
Council have given very careful consideration to the charge 
that has been made t you and they have come to the 
conclusion that the charge has been proved to their satis- 
faction, and they have come to the further resolution that 
the further consideration of the charge against you be 
adjourned until the next session in November. The signifi- 
cation of that is this, that you will have to appear here next 
November and give satisfactory evidence to the Council that 
you have ceased to employ an unqualified assistant and that 
your conduct and character between this day and the day 
when you re-appear have been to the entire satisfaction of 
the Council. 

Proceedings in Camera. 

The remainder of the sitting was spent in camerd dealing 
with reports from the Penal Cases Committee and the Special 
Finance Committee. 7 


Monpbay, MAY 28TH. 


The Council resumed work to-jay, Sir WILLIAM TURNER 
being again in the chair. 


The Prevention of Personation. 


The first business was the adjourned consideration of the 
report by the Committee on the Prevention of Personation. 

The Council having gone into committee of the whole 
Council, 

Mr. HoBsLET, seconded by Dr. BRUCE. moved the 
adoption of the first recommendation of the committee 
which was in the following terms, viz. :— 

That in all cases where application is made for registration on the 


Students Register or Medical or Dental Registers under exceptional 
circumstances the facts of the case shall be furnished in the form of 


a statutory declaration. 

Sir Dyce DUCKWORTH said that this recommendation 
applied to students and he should like to know whether the 
hundreds of students who asked to be antedated would 
require to make a statutory declaration. 

Dr. REID said that this appeared to him to be a very 
cumbroas arrangement and he thought the Council should 
not adopt it. 

The REGISTRAB (Mr. ALLEN) said that if students were 
brought within the arrangement it would apply to a very 
large number of cases, and a very heavy responsibility would 
rest upon the registrars in determining what were excep- 
tional circumstances. 


he understood were not very numerous. 

The PRESIDENT took exception to the proposal to extend 
the arrangement to students. He thought that the Students 
Register was already sufficiently protected by the Students 
Registration Committee who satisfied themselves of the dona 
jides of the certificates. The applications to be antedated 
came for the most part from students who had received their 
preliminary training and passed their preliminary examina- 
tions abroad and he was afraid it would give them a some- 
what painful impression if they were called upon to go 
before a commissioner for oaths and make a statutory 
declaration before commencing their professional studies in 
this country. 

Mr. HORSLEY said that all the committee wished to do 
was to strengthen the hands of the Students Registration 
Committee. ` 

Sir Dyce DUCKWORTH moved that the words Students 
Register or” be deleted from the recommendation, and this 
was seconded by Dr. REID. 

The Council by a large majority decided to strike out these 
words and the recommendation thus amended was passed. 

Mr. HORSLEY moved the second recommendation which 
was in these terms, viz. :— 

With the view to identification of applicants for registration all 
forms of application shall be filled up in the handwriting of the 
applicant and in all cases for restoration to the Registers the applicant 
shall furnish in addition a statutory declaration of the facts of his case 
as well as a certificate of identity. 

Mr. HokSLEx explained that the only alteration proposed 
in the present state of affairs was that every applicant should 
be called upon to fill up the application form in his own 
handwriting. 

The PRESIDENT suggested that the recommendation shoul 
be divided into two parts. 

Mr. HORSLEY agreed to the limitation of his motion to 
the words, With the view tə identification of applicants for 
registration all forms of application shall be filled up in the 
handwriting of the applicant.” The three registrars had, he 
said, issued a note on the proposals of the committee, and 
he should like to know from Mr. Allen whether he still 
objected to employing handwriting as a means of identifica- 
tion. 

The REGISTRAR (Mr. ALLEN) said that the comparison of 
handwritings was very useful indeed as corroborative testi- 
mony but he failed to see how it could be used as the founda- 
tion of a system of registration. The great difficulty was 
that the Council had not one office but three offices and there 
was a great deal of cross-registration. For instance, many 
Scotch students registered ultimately in England. During 
1899 there were 43 Scotch students—at any rate, students who 
obtained their qualifications entirely in Scotland who 
ultimately registered in England. In such cases there would 
be no means of comparing the handwriting of the student 
with the handwriting of the applicant for registration in the 
Medical Register. 

Mr. HORSLET said he did not understand what the 
Registrar meant by a foundation of the system of regis- 
tration. At present the office had no means of identification 
and he thought the office should be grateful to the com- 
mittee for the suggestion which they now made. The 
suggestion meant no trouble for the office ; the only trouble 
was put upon the person seeking registration. The com- 
mittee could not understand why there should be any 
hostility on the part of the registrar, and especially when 
they found that the Scotch registrar had been carrying out 
this very process all his life. 

The REGISTRAR (Mr. ALLEN) disclaimed anything like a 
feeling to hostility to the proposals of the committee. On 
the contrary, he should heartily rejoice to receive any scheme 
which would render personation less possible. His objec- 
tion to the scheme proposed by the committee was that it 
seemed to him to be unworkable. The Act said thatif a 
man presented his diploma he was entitled to be registered, 
and it would be a serious thing to place upon the registrar 
the responsibility of refusing or deferring registration 
because he had a doubt in his mind as to the identification of 
the handwriting. 

Mr. Brown said that if these recommendations were 
passed the whole system of registration would have to be 
modified and regulations could be made by which the 
registrar would be relieved of this responsibility that he 
dreaded. It seemed to him that the present system opened 
the door to personation. He thought that if students 
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registered in Scotland as students and took their course of 
education in that country and afterwards applied for 
registration in England as practitioners they should be sent 
back to Scotland for the purpose of this latter registration. 

The PRESIDENT : You have no power to do such a thing. 

Mr. BROWN: We have power to make regulations. 

The PRESIDENT: The Act says that a person is entitled 
to be registered on producing his diploma or diplomas to the 

trar of the Branch Council for England, Scotland, or 
Ireland. If he goes to a Branch Council the registrar of 
that Branch Council must register him. 

Mr. Brown : Surely that does not demolish the necessity 
for making regulations as to registration. Let sufficient time 
be given for the registrars to communicate in order to 
verify the documents. 

The PRESIDENT: The Act does not allow for that and you 
must proceed by the Act. | 

Dr. McVAIL said he was clearly of opinion that the 
a pa should make the application in his own hand- 

ting. 

Mr. HORSLET thought the Council had a perfect right to 
make regulations so long as they were reasonable. 

The PRESIDENT said there was another point. He under- 
stood that various of the examining bodies were in the habit 
of sending to the registrar lists which contain the names and 
addresses of the persons who had passed a given examina- 
tion and he should like to know what the procedure was with 
regard to these lists. 

The REGISTRAR (Mr. ALLEN) said that these lists were 
without the handwriting of the candidates who had passed. 
Yet it was competent for the Registrar to register these 
names without any other application in relation thereto. He 
did not, however, remember a single case in which a man 
had been registered in this way. 

Sir JOHN BATTY TUKE submitted that the recommenda- 
tion of the committee was contrary to the Act of Parliament 
and referred the Council to Section 15 of the Act. 

The PRESIDENT read this section, which bore out what 
Mr. Allen had said. 

Mr. HORSLEY, pointed out that it was purely permissive. 

The PRESIDENT said that there seemed to him to be a 
doubt whether it would be lawful for the registrar to 
interpose this new condition as to the handwriting and 
suggested that the Council or the committee should take the 
opinion of the legal advisers. 

Mr. HORSLEY said that if there was any difference of 
opinion as to the interpretation of the Act it would be well 
to have expert advice. 

As the outcome of some further discussion it was decided 
to refer the report back to the committee for further 
consideration with power to take legal opinion with 
regard to the legal questions raised in their report and its 
recommendations. 

The Council then resumed and adopted the decisions of 
the committee of the whole Council. The whole subject 
therefore remains in abeyance. 


Foreign Practitioners in Italy. | 
The Council proceeded to the consideration of communica- 
tions, &c., from the Privy Oouncil in regard to the practice 
of medicine in Italy by foreigners and the application of 
Part II. of the Medical Act of 1886 to Italy. The com- 
munications and documents read were as follows :— 


Privy Council Office, London, S.W., 
April 6th, 1900. 

Sm. —Referring to the letter from this office of the 29th instant I am 
directed by the Lord President of the Council to transmit to you, to be 
laid before the General Medical Council, the accompanying copy of a 
translation of the Draft Law, referred to in that letter, respecting the 
position of foreign doctors in Italy. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


J. H. HARRISON. 
The Registrar of the General Medical Council. 


Copy. Tranalation.] 


DRAFT LAW. 
SOLE ARTICLE. 


For the last paragraph of Article 23 of the Law on Public Health of 
December 22, 1888, No. 5849, is substituted the following :— 


From the present prohibition are excluded foreign doctors and 
surgeons expressly called in for special cases, and in tbe exclusive 
service of a particular person or family, and those who, holding the 
diploma of some university or school of medicine abroad, practise 
their profession among foreigners only: in all cases, however, with 
the reserve that tbese latter belong to States which concede the 
same (€;uale) treatment to Italian doctors and surgeons.” 


Privy Council Office, London, S.W., 
: April 20th, 1900. 
SIR. — I am directed by the Lord President of the Council to transmit 
o you the accompanying copy of a despatch from Her Majesty's 


Ambassador at Rome, and of its enclosure, on the subject of medical 
reciprocity with Italy ; and I am to request that in laying these docu- 
ments before the General Medical Council you will inform that body 
that Her Majesty's Government will, at the proper time, recommen 
Her Majesty to apply Part II. of the Medical Act to Italy. 

A copy of the draft of a proposed order for that purpose ts enclosed 
herewith. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

The Registrar of the General Medical Oouncil. A. W. FITZROY. 


(a) DESPATCH FROM HER MAJESTY'S AMBASSADOR AT ROME. 
Rome, April 14th, 1900. 

My Lorp,—On the receipt of your lordship’s despatch No. 26, of 
the 6tb instant, I communicated with the deputation which has been 
charged by the English medical men resident in Italy to look after 
their interests; and I have now the honour to enclose a copy of a 
letter which they have addressed to me, declaring that they consider 
that the privileges enjoyed by them in Italy are just and reasonable, 
and would therefore justify the application to Italy of Part II. of the 
British Medical Act of 1886, so soon as these privileges have been con- 
firmed by the Italian law now under consideration on the baais of 
iy whe he 

I have to request your lordship to communicate this letter to the 
President of the Privy Council and to ascertain whether be would be 
prepared, when the occasion arises, to act upon the recommendation 
thus made and admit Italian doctors in Great Britain to reciprocity. If 
this were fdone the position of British medical men in this country 
would be secure so far as the new Italian law is concerned. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) 
The Marquess of Salisbury, K.G., &c., &c., &c. 


(d) STATEMENT BY A DEPUTATION OF MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS AT 
ROME TO HER MAJESTY'S AMBASSADOR. 


Rome, April 12th, 1900. 

My Lorp,—When we, as a deputation representing the English 
medical men practising in Italy, waited upon your‘excellency yesterday, 
vou communicated to us that, in the opinion of the President of the 
Privy Council, the moment appears favourable for the application of 
Part II. of the Medical Act to Italy. 

As this can only be done if, in the opinion of Her Majesty, Italy 
affords the registered practitioners of the United Kingdom such 
privileges of practising in the said country as to Her Majesty may seem 
Just,” the deputation beg to draw prominent attention to the fact that 
they are unanimous in affirming tbat, not only in their own interests 
and in those of the other Bnglish medical men at the present time in 
practice in Italy, but also in the interests of their fellow-countrymen 
who may in future years elect to practise in Italy, they consider that 
just and reasonable privileges are afforded to them by Italy under tbe 

talian law that allows them to practise amongst foreigners. 

The deputation would further add that they have no desire to 
practise among Italian subjects, and that they would consider it a 
great hardship, not only to themselves and to those whose interests 
they represent, but also to those Englishmen who may at any future 
time desire to practise in Italy, should the English Government refuse 
to grant reciprocity under the only terms that the Italian law can 
render it acceptable to the Italians. 

In granting the full measure of medical reciprocity to the Italians we 
suppose that it would be fully understood that the reciprocity granted 
should only continue in force as long as the Italian law granting us our 
present privileges was not revoked. 

The deputation would respectfully urge on your excellency that 
though they beg that immediate action should be taken with regard to 
the granting of reciprocity of medical practice to Italy, it would be 
advisable to delay the 
now before the Italian 


CURRIE. 


ublication of the measure until the draft Bill 
arliament has passed into law. 
We remain, &c., 
(Signed) T. EDMONSTON CHARLES. 
JOHN J. EYRE. 
G. SANDISON BROCK. 
His Excellency Lord Currie, &., &c., &. 


(c) DRAFT OF A PROPOSED ORDER IN Counci. 
At the Court at 
The day of . 
Present : 
The Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 

Whereas by the Medical Act, 1886, it is provided (amongst other 
things) that Her Majesty may from time to time by Order in Council 
declare that the second Part of the said Act shall be deemed, on and 
after a day to be named in such order, to apply to any foreign country 
which, in Her Majesty’s opinion, affords to the medical practitioners ' 
of the United Kingdom such privileges of practising in the said foreign 
country as to Her Majesty may seem just, and from and after the day 
named in such Order in Council such foreign country shail be deemed 
to be a foreign country to which the said Act applies within tbe 
meaning of the second t thereof, and that until such order in 
Council has been made in respect of any foreign country the said 
second part of the said Act shall not be deemed to apply to any such 
country. 

And whereas the Kingdom of Italy affords, in Her Majesty’s opinion, 
to the registered medical practitioners of the United Kingdom sucb 
privileges of practising in Italy as to Her Majesty seems just. 

Now, therefore, Her Majesty doth hereby, by and with the advice of 
Her Privy Council, order, direct, and declare that, on and after the 


day of , in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred, the Second Part of the Medical Act, 1886, shall be deemed 
to apply to Italy. 


The PRESIDENT said that in the remarks he made at the 
opening of the session he called attention to the question of 
reciprocity of medical practice between Italy and the 
United Kingdom and he practically gave an epitome of 
what had just been read. The Council now had all the 
facts before them and it rested with the members to say 
whether they wished to express an opinion. It seemed to him 
that the question of issuing an Order in Council lay entirely 
with the Privy Council, and according to the terms of the 
Act the Council had really nothing to do with the matter. 
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What they had to do with was what would arise at a future 
stage supposing an Order in Council were issued. It would 
then have to be determined whether the degrees to be 
registered furnished a sufficient guarantee of the ion 
of the requisite knowledge and skill for the efficient practice 
of medicine, surgery, and midwifery, and whether the appli- 
cants were of good character and were by law entitled to 
practise in the foreign 5 whose degrees they possess. 

On the motion of Dr. MACALISTER, seconded by Mr. 
Berant, the communications and documents were entered 
on the minutes. 

Mr. HORSLEY said that the Privy Council were propos- 
ing to give away all the privileges of practice in this 
kingdom to Italians, while Italians were only offering 
to British practitioners the privilege of practising among 
foreigners in Italy. That seemed so inequitable that it 
should not be over without some representa- 
tion to the Privy Council. The General Medical Council 
had been advised last year that it was perfeotly impossible 
to restrict the 1 of anybody regi under Part II. 
of the Act of 1886; in other words, any person coming 
to this country would be entitled to practise among all 
classes of the community, whereas our countrymen in Italy 
would not be allowed to practise except amongst foreigners. 
The General Medical Council had never voted in favour 
of the application of the part of the Act in question, 
and the Council should approach the Lord President of the 
Privy Oouncil and point out to him the inequity of the 
a glee He ed to move to that effect. 

e PRESIDENT asked Mr. Horsley to put his motion in 

Dr. MCVALL said that while Mr. Horsley was doing so he 
would like to ask whether the Privy Council expected the 
General Medical Council to make any representation or obser- 
vation on this subject, because in the letter of April 27th 
there was not a sing e word which indicated that the Privy 
Council asked the advice of the General Medical Oouncil on 
the matter. 

The PRESIDENT: That is so. 

Dr. McVaIL thought that then they should not offer ae 
The documents sent to them were put before them simply 
as an intimation and warning that when Part II. of the Act 
of 1886 was put in operation the General Medical Oouncil 
would have to help in determining the value of Italian qualifi- 
cations. It did not seem to him at all advisable for the 
General Medical Council to interfere. 

The PRESIDENT: I have no information that the Privy 
Oouncil has any mind that we should take any action at this 


stage. : 

Dr. MCVAIL: Quite so. 

Mr. HORSLEY submitted the following as the motion he 
proposed :— 

That it be respectfully represented to the Privy Council that the 
application of Part II. of the Medical Act, 1886, to Italy at present 
would not providea basis of equal reciprocity of practice between the 
United Kingdom and Italy as suggested in the despatch of Her 
Majesty's Ambassador at Rome of April 14th, 1900. 


Sir JOHN BATTY TUKE seconded this motion. He con- 
sidered the matter the most important and serious question 
in connexion with medical registration that had ever come 
before the Council. It was not for to-day or to-morrow but 
for all time. No such action as that proposed on the part of 
the Government could ever be rescinded, and the possible 
consequence was that they would have a large number of 
foreign practitioners coming into Great Britain and Ireland 
over whom they had no possible control. He did not agree 
with his colleague who cried out No, no.” He claimed 
as much right to anticipate as that member did, and 
be supported his contention on this ground—lItaly was 
a poor country, England was a rich one; as soon as the 
Italian knew that he could come to this country 
and have the full privilege of practising here they 
might look for a large influx of Italian practitioners 
over whom the Couneil had no control. He did 
not see that they should run the risk of having a gross 
injustice done to the profession all through the country and 
of having a serious complication of all their arrangements 
brought about simply because of the 35 or 40 British prac- 
titioners in Italy in whose interest the proposition was made, 
particularly as he understood that it was quite easy for a 
British practitioner in Italy to obtain from licensing bodies 
in Italy the qualification that would enable him to practise 
freely in that country. He ho with Mr. Horsley that if 
the Act were applied its application would not be made 


retrospective. 
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Mr. Tomes said that the matter had become active in 
Italy only since a deputation from.an association formed in 
Italy somewhat on the lines of the British Medical Association 
bad converted to their views the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, Professor Baccelli. But within the last month the Italian 
Chamber had been dissolved and it was possible that 
there might be a new Ministry. Nobody, of course, knew 
what that Ministry would do, if appointed, but the thing 
was stopped for the time being and very likely it woul 
never come on again. He did not think the Privy Council 
would listen to anything from the General Medical Oouncil 
on the matter of reciprocity. 

Mr. Brown did not see how it would be out of order to 
state their opinion to the Privy Council. He hoped the 
General Medical Council would agree to represent that they 
should give to foreigners only what they gave to them. He 
protested against the introduction of anything that would 
result in the influx of a large number of foreign practitioners 
into this country and he was sorry that Dr. MoVail had 
somewhat changed his opinion on this occasion. They all 
knew how vigorous he was not long ago in protesting that 
such a measure as the Privy Council now contemplated 
taking would open up the medical practice of this country, 
not only to Italians, but to practitioners from all parts of 
the continent of Europe and of America also. 

Dr. PETTIGREW, in supporting the motion, said that he 
quite felt the force of what Sir John Batty Tuke had said, 
that they should not upset the arrangements of this country 
for the sake of a small number of their brethren practising 
in a foreign land, but if they could arrange for mutual 
privileges he thought that would be a very good thing. 

Dr. McVAIL hoped it would be remembered that at former 
meetings they had had communications from the Privy 
Council which amounted to asking the opinion of the 
General Medical Council on the question of reciprocity and 
they had sent certain replies. The Privy Council did not 
need to ask their advice, for Section 17 of the Act of 1886 
provided for the passing of an Order in Oouncil. Now that 
the Privy Council announced a decision were they to go over 
the whole ground again and endeavour in some way to fight 
the Privy Council? If the General Medical Council thought 
that the Privy Council were taking a step that they should 
not take the only thing they could do was to petition 
Parliament. He entirely assented to the words of the 
motion, but he thought that the Council should not take any 
steps in the matter at all. 

Dr. MACALISTER very strongly with Dr. McVail 
that they should not go again to the Privy Council in regard 
to this matter. If they did go he believed that they would 
only get a snub, which they would rather deserve than 
otherwise. The motion would do no good and might do 
not only the Council but the cause great harm. 

Mr. TEALE said he did feel that instead of strengthening 
the Oouncil’s position by making any representation they 
would weaken their position for making representation at 
some future time. i 

Sir OHRISTOPHER NIXON thought that this was a case in 
which the Council might have to appeal to Parliament in 
protection of the rights which Parliament had conferred 
upon it in the matter of the education of practitioners in 
this country. 

Dr. GLOVER agreed with Sir John Batty Tuke that this 
question was one of the most important that had ever 
come before the Council. He did not rise to offer oppo- 
sition to the motion—he was going to support it, but 
he was also going to propose an addition to it. The 
last course which had been recommended to the Council 
was tbat they should appeal to Parliament against the 
Privy Council. He had a very high opinion about the 
General Medical Council—the most interesting body in the 
profession—but when they asked him to bea party to set 
up the General Medical Council against the Privy 
Council and appeal to Parliament he hesitated to adopt 
such an audacious line of attack. But had they come 
to the point when that was necessary? Were they to 
assume that the Privy Oouncil were not as anxious as the 
General Medical Council to secure reciprocity of practice 
He did not think so. He thought that the Privy Council 
were on the side of the General Medical Council and the 
side of the profession and he proposed to add to the motion 
these words :— 

The Council would urge upon Her Majesty's Government to use 
their influence with the Italian Government in promoting legislation 


on this subject to make reciprocity complete in Italian law as well as 
English law, 
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Were they to sit still and let the legislation in contemplation 
be completed? If this legislation passed they would never 
have another opportunity to speak on the subject. This was 
the time when the principle of their procedure ought to be 
stated, the time for them to make any suggestion which they 
might have to make on the subject, and he thought that they 
would be perfectly within their rights and would also com- 
mend themselves to all reasonable men if they said that 
while they acquiesced in the step that was going to be taken 
let them still see that the proposed legislation was complete. 
That, he thought, would be perfectly reasonable, and if they 
voted as they felt he did not think that they would get a 
snub from the Privy Council if they said that they did. 

After some remarks by Sir WILLIAM GAIRDNER, 

Sir Dyce DUCKWORTH thought that it was not only British 
practitioners who were involved, but thousands of their fellow 
countrymen and country-women who resorted to Italy and 
would not consult Italian practitioners but wanted to be 
attended by English medical men. He thought that the 
Council should take care to see tbat as far as possible they 
should be able to obtain such attendance. 

5 88 PRESIDENT called upon Mr. Horsley to reply on the 
ebate. 

Dr. McVAIL said he wished to make a proposal before 
this subject was concluded. He moved as an amendment :— 

That as the Privy Council has not asked for the opinion of the 
Medical Council on the draft of the proposed Order in Council 
the Medical Council do not deem it expedient to offer any opinion. 

Dr. HERON WATSON seconded. 

Mr. HORSLEY asked the Council not to accept this amend- 
ment. He contended that this was the first time that the 
General Medical Oouncil had had the opportunity to make 
up their mind on the great subject now before them. Was 
it quite certain that the Privy Council did not want to hear 
anything from the General Medical Council? He maintained 
that their letter was more than an intimation: it was also 
an invitation to the General Medical Council to consider their 
communications and, of course, express an opinion on them. 

Dr. MACALISTER intended to support the amendment. He 
thought it suggested the wiser course. 

Dr. LITTLE urged that if the General Medical Council did 
not take action now they would not be heard at all. 

Sir JOHN BATTY TUKE regretted that Dr. McVail bad put 
his amendment forward, for it was playing into the hands 
of the section of the Council who desired to carry 
this scheme through in spite of all and every considera- 
tion of policy and justice. If the amendment were carried 
their mouths would be shut and great injury would be done 
to the profession. He had listened to hear reasons in favour 
of the amendment; he had heard none. Nothing had been 
put forward except this, that it was in the interest of some 

undreds of people in Italy. The wants of these could be 
easily supplied if the 35 British practitioners in that country 
would go and take the last qualifying examination in some 
Italian university. That was a certain, easy scheme, much 
easier than the upsetting of the whole arrangements of this 
country. 

The Oouncil divided. They rejected the amendment by 
15 votes to 7, five members declining to vote and three being 
absent. The motion was then carried by 15 votes to 10, two 
members declining to vote. 

Dr. GLOVER'S proposed addition was then put in the 
following form :— 


That the Council would urge Her Majesty’s Government to use its 
influence with the Italian Government in promoting legislation on 
this subject so as to secure for British practitioners full privileges of 
practice in Italy such as would be conceded by the law of this country 
to Italian practitioners. 


Having rejected this proposal by 14 votes to 6 the Council 
adjourned. 


TUESDAY, May 29TH. 

The Council resumed to-day, Sir WILLIAM TURNER 
presiding. 

Proceedings in Camera, 

The PRESIDENT said that he had an important com- 
munication to make to the Councii, but it was necessary 
that it should be made in private and consequently he 
moved that the Council go into camera for this purpose. 

The Council sat in camera for two hours. 


Financial Aid to the Irish Branch Council. 
The PRESIDENT, when the public were admitted, 


announced tbat the following resolution had been come to 
by the Council, viz. :— 

That having regard to the duties performed by the Irish Branch 
Council and to the funds at its disposal it is necessary for the purpose 
of the due execution of the Medical Acts that the General Counci? 
should, as part of its expenses. contribute to the income of the Irish 
Branch Council the sum of £500 in aid of the expenses of the Branch 
Council for the year 1900. 


The Length of the Session. 

Mr. TEALE asked the President what likelibood there was 
of the work of the session being brought to a termination 
within a reasonable time. 

The PRESIDENT said he wished he were in a position to 
give a definite answer to this question. He had hoped that 
they might finish to-morrow, but he quite recognised that 
the important communication which he had had to make to 
the Council to-day—which was qaite unexpected and was 
not contemplated in the framing of the Conncil’s programme 
of business—had rightly taken up a considerable part of 
to-day’s time. He hoped, however, that the Council would 
make up its mind to finish on Thursday. 


The Memorandum on Reciprocity. 
Mr. BRYANT, seconded by Sir DycE DUCKWORTH, moved: 


That the memorandum upon reciprocity of medical practice in rela- 
tion with foreign countries as revised by the Executive Committee be 


received and entered as an appendix to the minutes and be approved 


for issue as one of the Councll’s publications. 


The memorandum contains a statement prepared on 
August 10th, 1899, by Mr. Muir Mackenzie on the instruo- 
tions of the Council and adopted by the Council on Dec. 2nd, 
1899, as expressing the present state of the law of this 
country in regard to reciprocity of medical practice. 

Mr. Tou Es suggested that certain corrections with regard 
to Italy should be made in the memorandum before it was 
finally approved. In some respects the statement of circum- 
stances was not quite up to date, and while nothing could 
be described as absolutely incorrect there were passages cal- 
culated to convey a wrong impression. 

The PRESIDENT said that if Mr. Tomes had any correc- 


tions to suggest he might lay them before the Executive 


Committee and they would be attended to, and other men- 
bers might, perhaps, adopt the same course and thus simplify 
matters. . : ° 

Mr. HORSLEY said there was a fundamental correction 
which he thought was necessary. This was in effect a legal 
document and he thought the Executive Committee had 
made a mistake in having it translated into a foreign 
language. He was strongly of opinion that the memorandum 
should be issued without the French translation and he 
moved as an amendment that it be omitted. 

Dr. MCVAIL, in seconding this amendment, said it was 
impossible for anyone to be quite certain that be had trans- 
lated accurately a legal document of this character. 

Dr. MACALISTER said that the suggestion that there 
should be a French translation was approved by the Council 
as a body. As the object of the memorandum was to pro- 
vide in convenient form an answer to the inquiries frequently 
received from foreign countries as to the state of our law he 
thought it most desirable that it should be translated into 
the language of diplomacy. He might explain that the 
translation had been revised by a French notary as well as 
by Mr. Muir Mackenzie. 

Mr. Hors ey said that the Executive Committee had not 
been instructed by the Council to have a translation 
prepared. 

The PRESIDENT said that the impression made upon his 
mind by the conversation which took place on this question 
in December was that the feeling of the Council was that 
the statement should be translated and he was responsible 
for moving in the matter in the Executive Committee. 

Dr. PAYNE thought that the translation should be retained 
as likely to contribute to the usefulness of the statement. 

The amendment received the support of only two members, 
Mr. Horsley and Dr. McVail, and the motion of Mr. Bryant 
being put to the Council was carried. 

The PRESIDENT said he thought that it ought to be stated 
that the revision of the memorandum as to the law in foreign 
countries had been carried out after communication with the 
Foreign Office. 


The Dental Board of Victoria. 


Mr. BRYANT brought up a report from the Dental Educa- 
tion and Examination Committee on an application from 
the Dental Board of Victoria. The application was for the 
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recognition of the diploma of the board as entitling its 
holder to registration in this country, and the committee. 
after explaining the regulations for the examinations, said 
they could not advise the Council to accede to the 
application. l 

On the motion of Mr. BRYANT, seconded by Mr. Tomes, it 
was agreed: 

That the Council is unable to recognise the diploma of the Dental 


Board of Victoria as entitling its holder to registration in the Dentists 
Register of this country. 


The Royal College of Dental Surgeons, Ontario. 


Mr. BRYANT brought up the following report on an 
application from the Royal College of Dental Surgeons, 
Ontario, viz. :— 


The proposition of the Royal Oollege of Dental Surgeons, Ontario— 
contained in a letter referred to the committee by the Executive 
Committee on Feb. 26th, 1900—is that a measure of reciprocity in the 
matter of dental degrees should be instituted between that province 
and Great Britain. In their opinion it would be more desirable that 
the respective authorities should establish facilities for admission of 
persons holding the degrees of the one to the examinations held by the 
other, than that privileges of registration without examination should 
te accorded. They further suggest that they make application to the 
General Medical Council rather than to the several British licensing 
bodies, because they suppose that it may be necessary that the Council 
should authorise the bodies to grant this recognition. 

Although the matter is one which, perhaps, falls within the dis- 
cretion of the licensing bodies, such expression of opinion from the 
General Medical Council may be of use as tending to uniformity in 
their action. The scheme proposed is that on either side the pre- 
liminary examination, apprenticeship and curriculum of the other, 
te accepted, but that prior to admission to examination an attendance 
daring the last year be required in the country in which the candi- 
date seeks examination. 

This does not apply to students, but only to those who have already 
obtained their qualification in their own country. It therefore 
becomes desirable to examine into the nature of the curriculum and, 
so far as possible, of the examinations of the Ontario College. 

_ So far as the special dental side of their curriculum is concerned 

it appears to be sufficient and to be, roughly speaking, the equivalent 
of our own. Unfortunately. as much cannot be sata of the general 
side, in which there are some weak points. 

Minute anatomy of the head and neck is to be taught at the Royal 
College of Dental Surgeons instead of at a recognised medical school, 
and nothing is explicitly said about dissections. 

Similarly the lectures on physiology, on medicine, and on surgery 
are to be delivered at the Dental College, so that the student need 
never go near a medical school or general hospital, and clinical work 
would amount to next to nothing—at most the seeing of a few selected 
cases brought for the purpose. 

Had the request submitted been for registration this would have 
sufficed to ensure ite refusal, but as practically an extra year of stud 
in this country is proposed the real question is whether this year will 
sufficiently supplement the weak points in their curriculum. The 
principle which has heretofore been adopted in the case of foreign 
graduates applying for admission to examination by at least one of our 
licensing bodies has been that the curriculum gone through shall all be 
accepted if of a donde character, but that any parts in which it falls 
short of our own shall be made up by attendance on the subjects in 
question here; the proposition submitted differs from this existing 
practice in that attendance upon the courses required of a second 
year's British student should be accepted In lieu of a detailed tilling 
up of deficient attendance. It appears hardly to constitute a full 
equivalent ; at the same time, it is only examination which is sought, 
and no one will be found to adopt it by way of getting an easier and 
shorter curriculum, as it involves attendance upon courses for an 
additional year after qualification elsewhere. The curriculum of the 
Ontario College only takes three and a half vears as against our four, 
5 25 e year attended here would bring up the total to four 
and a half. 

This being the case it becomes a question whether, whilst one vear 

is required of the Canadian graduate for admission to examination 
here, bringing his total curriculum up to four and a half years, a some- 
What shorter period—namely, a half year—should suttice in the case of 
2 British graduate applying for examination in Ontario, which would 
bring his total also up to four and a half years. 
_ So far as it is possible to judge, the preliminary examination required 
in Ontario ap rs to be sufficient and the questions set in the pro- 
kessional examinations are of an appropriate nature and are sufficiently 
searching. Some subjects, indeed, are made the subjects of special 
examination which are not so treated here by ali of our boards —e. g., 
materia medica and jurisprudence as applied to dental cases. 

Upon the whole the diploma of Ontario appears to be of a high 
character, and should the several British licensing bodies, with whom 
the decision must rest, take a favourable view of the application, and 
consider that the requirement of general equivalence to their own 
curricula is adequately secured by the means proposed, your committee 
think that the General Medical Council need offer no objection. 

The subjects of the several professional examinations being some- 
what differently distributed in the two countries it would be a question 
with the licensing bodies whether the final examination here should 
alone be required. 

Your committee recognises the desirability of acceding if possible to 
2 reasonable proposition from one of our colonies. 


On the motion of Mr. Bryant, seconded by Mr. TOMES, 
the Council resolved to forward a copy of the report of 
the committee to the dental licensing bodies for their 
information. 


Dentists Aot for Western Australia. 
Mr. BRYANT reported that the committee bad received 


po 
.... —— 


from the Executive Committee a copy of the Dentists Amend- 
ment Act, No. 23, of Western Australia, transmitted by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The committee were 
pleased to say that the Act seemed to be quite satisfactory. 


The Case of Mr. E. L. Oldfield. 


The Council dealt with an application from Mr. Edwin 
Lenthall Oldfield for registration as a colonial dentist 
under Sections 8 and 10 of the Dentists Act of 
1878. Applicant’s letter stated that he was of British 
parentage and was born in Hobart Town, Tasmania. 
Since October, 1879, when his apprenticeship with 
a dental practitioner in the city of Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia, terminated, he had continuously practised as a 
dentist in or near Melbourne, and at the date of his applica- 
tion, April 10th. 1900, was still in practice. When the 
Victorian Dentists Act, 1887, came into operation he was 
duly registered as a dentist and received a certificate which 
entitled him to practise as a dental practitioner in the colony 
of Victoria. With a view to improving dental education in 
the colony he founded the Dental College and Oral Hospital 
of Victoria in 1895. This hospital was for the destitute and 
was as far as possible carried on in the same educational 
system as the Dental Hospital of London, Leicester-square. 
This was the first institution of its kind in the colony and 
it had been incorporated by the Victorian Government under 
the Charities Act, 1890. He had been for three years a 
member of, and an examiner on, the Dental Board and 
students who had passed the examination held by the 
board had been admitted by the General Medical Council 
to the Dentists Register. He had been for three years 
honorary dentist to the Melbourne Hospital, which was 
attended by the medical students at Melbourne University. 
As a practising dentist he had always endeavoured to carry 
on his business in a professional manner and he had never 
advertised. His reasons for desiring to be registered were 
that he should be able to proceed to the L.D.S. Ireland 
sine curriculo, which it was his intention to do. Students 
articled to him would (other requirements being fulfilled) 
then have the eae of such articles on proceeding to 
England to complete their dental education. He did not 
desire to be registered for the purposes of practice but for 
the sake of the advantage that such registration would give 
him in his endeavours to improve dental education in the 
colony, upon which work he had been engaged since and 
prior to the Colonial Act of 1887. 

Mr. Tous said that Mr. Oldfield’s application had been 
made before the Dental Education and Examination Committee 
came to the conclusion not to recognise the diplomas of the 
Dental Board of Victoria. But Mr. Oldfield came before the 
Council as a gentleman who had deserved very well of his 
profession. Mr. Oldfield had done a very great deal for the 
advancement of dental surgery in the colony in which he 
lived, and the falling off in the standard of the education 
given under the Victorian Dental Board which had recently 
taken place was not due to him. It had taken place since 
he left on a visit to this country, and when he (Mr. Tomes) 
saw Mr. Oldfield lately he had promised that he would use 
his best efforts to bring the Victorian dental curriculum up 
to the British standard. Mr. Oldfield was a man to whom 
one would extend consideration—nay, special consideration. 

Mr. TOMES was proceeding to refer to some documents and 
matters that the Council had considered in camera and it 
was deemed advisable that the further proceedings in the 
case should be in private. Strangers accordingly withdrew. 
Three-quarters of an hour later, on their re-admission, 

The PRESIDENT said : I have to intimate that the Registrar 
has been instructed to enter the name of Mr. Edwin Lenthall 
Oldfield in the Colonial List of the Dentists Register. 


Medical Aid Associations. 


The next business was the reception of a report from the 
Medical Aid Associations Committee respecting references 
made to it by the Executive Committee on Nov. 27th, 1899, 
as to communications in regard to medical contracts received 
by the Executive Committee on Feb. 26th, 1900, and directed 
to be transmitted to the General Oouncil. 

Dr. GLOVER read the report, which was as follows :— . 


The Medical Aids Committee met on Tuesday, Dec. Sth, and con- 
sidered severa mmunications referred to them by the Executive 
Committee at its meeting on Nov. 27th on the subject of medical 
contracts in which the question of canvassing arises. These communi- 
cations were, respectively, from Messrs. Grabam and Shepherd, joint 
secretaries of the County of Durham Medical Union; from L. Cooke, 
Keq., honorary secretary of the Wigan and District Medical Guild, 
Wigan; and from the Ashton-under-Lyne Medical Society. The 
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Medical Aids Oommittee suggest that these gentlemen should be 
informed that in any given case where the Medical Council is desired to 
take action facts and evidence of the implication of the particular 
registered practitioner complained of will have to be furnished by the 
complainants (in a statement attested by affidavit).—J. G. GLOVER, 
C „Dec. Sth, 1899. 

On the motion of Dr. GLOVER, seconded by Dr. BRUCE, 
the report was received, entered on the minutes, and 
a ved. 

. GLOVER next read the following as an interim report 
which the same committee desired to present to the 
Council :— 

On Tuesday, May 22nd, the Medical Aid Associations Committee of 
the General Medical Council held a conference with four members of a 
eommittee of the Council of the British Medical Association on the 
subject of the formation of a conjoint board for the promotion of a 
better understanding between the medical profession and the friendly 
societies. Sir William Turner presided and the following gentlemen 
represented the committee of the Council of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation: Dr. F. M. Pope, Leicester: Mr. C. H. W. Parkinson, Wimborne ; 
Dr. Dawson Williams; and Mr. Andrew Clark. 

After a full discussion of the many points of difficulty in establishing 
a Conciliation Board, the deputation from the British Medical Associa- 
tion Council expressed themselves as having got much light on the 
subject, and stated that tbey would report to their Council the result of 
this meeting. The hope was expressed that at the forthcoming meeting 
of the Association in August the Association will be able to report its 
definite conclusions on this important subject to the General Medical 
Council. J. G. GLOVER, Chairman. 

On the motion of Dr. GLOVER, seconded by Dr. BRUCE, 
this report was received and entered on the minutes. 


The Council adjourned. 


| Medical Hens. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE.—At the Congrega- 
tion on May 24th the following were admitted to medical 
degrees :— 

Degree of Doctor eJ Medicine.—C. P. White, Sidney. 

Degree of Bachelor of Medicine.—W. M. Fletcher, H. M. Harwood, 
W. H. Maxwell, and D. P. Watson, Trinity; N. G. Bennett, 
St. John's; B. J. Collingwood and J. C. A. Rigby, Caius ; and A. 
Killick, Downing. 

Degree i Bachelor of Surgery.—O. F. F. Griinbaum, W. Norbury, and 
d. R. Slade, Trinity ; J. C. Matthews, St. John’s; A. E. Bodington, 
B. J. Collingwood, J. C. A. Rigby, and A. Whitmore, Caius ; and 
A. Killick, Downing. 

Mr. F. G. Parsons, F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed an 
additional examiner for the Second M.B. examination this 
term. 


Royat COLLEGE oF SURGEONS IN IRELAND: 
FSLLOWSHIP EXAMINATION.—The following candidates 
having passed the necessary examination have been admitted 
Fellows of the College :— 


Mr. J. H. Conwav, Mr. F. C. Crawley, Miss S. Gray, Mr. K. L.G. 
Gunn, Mr. S. H. Law, Mr. M. J. Madden, Mr. J. F. Mannix, Mr. 
3 R. More-O'Ferrall, Mr. M. O'Sullivan, and Mr. W. G. T. 

osnett. 


FoREIGN UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. — Berlin : 
Dr. Wilhelm Zinn, son cf the well-known alienist Dr. August 
Zinn, has been given charge of the Internal Department of 
the Bethany Hospital.—('racow: Dr. Ignaz Lemberger has 
been recognised as privat-docent of the Pharmacognosis and 
Microscopy of Food Stuffs.— Rome: It having been proposed 
to establish a clinical professorship of Urinary Diseases, 
Professor Posner of Berlin has been asked if he would accept 
it. This, however, he is unwilling to do. ° 


Dr. J. L. Jones was at the last meeting of the 
Melton Mowbray Board of Guardians appointed medical 
officer and public vaccinator for the parish of Wymondham. 


THe New INFIRMARY, HIGHGATE-HILL.—The 
formal opening by the Duke and Duchess of York of this 
new parochial infirmary, erected ata cost of £200,000, has 
been fixed for July 16th. 


MoniFIceNnT Girt.—Mr. William W. Astor of 
Cliveden has contributed unconditionally a donation of 
£10,000 to the Maidenhead Cottage Hospital on his son 
attaining his majority, and at a meeting of the Hospital 
Committee on May 25th the institution was geclared free 
to all patients. 


APPRECIATION OF MEDICAL SERVICES. — On 
May 25th the Sanitary Committee of the Hull Corporation 
awarded a gift of £105 and an increase of salary of £100 per 
annum to Mr. John W. Mason, M. B., D. P. H. Aberd., the 


city medical officer of health, for services which he 
rendered the city during the recent epidemio of small-pox. 
Gifts at the same time were awarded to every member of 
the staff employed at the small-pox hospitals varying from 
one to 50 guineas. 


Parliamentary Antelligentt 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THURSDAY, May 24TH. 


The Medical Allowance of Volunteer Adjutants. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL PRYCE-JONES asked the Under Secretary of 
State for War if he would explain how the medical allowance of 2d. 
each per week to an adjutant of auxiliary forces for himself, wife, and 
servant was arrived at, seeing that an ordinary medics! practitioner 
would charge about 10s. per visit; and, seeing that an allowance of 
le. per diem had been found insufficient for providing himself with a 
servant, and having regard to the fact that the present rate of es 
for a groom was about 38. per diem, whether he would consider the 
advisability of increasing the allowance — Mr. WYNDHAM replied : These 
allowances are given in aid of the expenses of medical attendance and 
of finding civilian servants. The State does not in either case under- 
take to indemnify the officer for the full expenditure. 


Boric Preservatives in Cream. 


Mr. LAWRENCE asked the President of the Local Government Board 
whether he was aware that, while a committee of his department was 
inquiring as to the use of borax or boric acid as a preservative in 
cream tradesmen in Liverpool were being frequently prosecuted for its 
use, and whether until such departmental committee bad reported he 
would use his influence with the local authorities to stop such prosecu- 
tions.—Mr. CHAPLIN replied that he was aware that there had ben 
prosecutions of this kind, though his attention had not been drawn to 
the particular cases referred to by his hon. friend. The Local Govern- 
ment Board had no power to restrain local authorities in the exercise 
of their powers under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, and it did pot 
appear to him that they could intervene in the manner suggested in the 


question, 
Famine and Cholera in India. 


Lord GEORGE HaMILTON, replying to a question on this subject, said: 
There is as yet no material change in the famine situation. Showers 
have done good in some parts, but the monsoon rains are not yet due. 
For the past few months a weekly telegram from the Viceroy giving 
the numbers on relief and the famine outlook has been published in 
the newspapers. According to this week’s telegram the total numbers 
on relief were 5,607,000. These figures would have been higher but for 
the cholera which has attacked some of the relief camps in Bombay 
and in b and caused the workers to be dispersed. As yet, 
however, I have received no detailed reports on this subject. I propose 
to lay on the table papers ehowing the spread of the famine during the 
past six months and the steps taken to relieve distresa caused thereby. 


Medical Officers in Ireland. 


When the House was in Committee of Supply on the vote for the 
salaries and expenses of the Local Government Board in Ireland, Mr. 
Jon DILLON argued that the Board had endeavoured to over-ride the 
local authorities, and stated by way of illustration that they had issued 
a ukase to the Ballymena Board of Guardians directing them to allow 
their medical officers a month’s holiday and to pay a substitute, but 
the Bailymena Board of Guardians appealed against the order, and 
the Chief Baron decided that it should be quashed, as the Local Govern- 
ment Board had exceeded their powers in the matter.—Mr. 
GERALD BALFOUR, in reply, said that one of the general rules laid 
down by the Local Government Board was that each medical officer 
should be allowed an annual vacation not exceeding four weeks, and 
that the guardians should pay the medical pacit onor temporarily 
employed such reasonable remuneration for services as the Local 
Government Board should approve or direct. He remembered per- 
fectly well stating acrors the floor of the House last year that the 
Local Government Board had iaid down an order of this kind and 
that the statement was received from the benches opposite witb some- 
thing like approval. He admitted that the Local Government Board, 
to the extent of the decision of the courts, made a mistake, but he did 
not understand that the judges laid it down that the Board had no 
power to enact a rule or suggested for a moment tbat such a rule 


would not be a proper one. Accordingly the matter came down to this. 


that the Local Government Board did not draft a rule in such a way as 
to give them the full power they desired to have. The best way to 
cure any mistake that might have been made would be to alter the 
rule and no doubt that would be done in due course. 


FRIDAY, May 25TH. 


Carburetted Wa ter Gas. 


Mr. STEADMAN asked the President of the Board of Trade whether 
there was any legislative regulation or restriction in regard to the use 
of, and supply by the London gas companies of, carburetted water-gas ; 
whether he was aware that in 1898 a departmental committee appointed 
by the Board of Trade recommended that the admixture of water-gas 
with ordinary coal gas should be limited to 12 per cent. and that by a 
Parliamentary return in the same year it was shown that some of the 
London companies were even then using considerably over double 
that proportion; and whether, in view of the fact that there was 
reason to believe the amount had since been largely increased 
and that water-gas was four times as poisonous as coal- gas 
and could not be detected by its odour, he would consider the advis- 
ability of taking steps to initiate legislation on the subject, as had long 
been urged by medical and sanitary authorities and by some means 
acquaint the public with the fact that they were being supplied with a 
poisonous article in the name of ordinary gas, so that due care might 
be taken in its general use.— Mr. RITCAIE repliel: The hon. Member 
must not assume that l admit to the full the accuracy of all the state- 
ments contained in the question, some of which might te made the 
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subject of argument and controversy, but the answer to the first para- | BAILLIÈRE, TINDALL, aND Cox, King William-street, Strand, London. 


graph is in the negative, and with regard to legislation I can merely 
say that if undertaken it should be general in its character and not 
confined to London. In any general legislation my right hon. friends 
the Home Secretary and the President of the Local Government Board 
would probably have a larger interest than the Board of Trade and I 
cannot make any promise on the subject at this period of the session. 


Monpay, May 28TH. 
Proposed Vaccination Return. 


Wr. CHANNING asked the President of the Local Government Board 
whether he had received and considered the resolution of the council 
of the Association of Poor-law Unions iu support of a return of the 
expenditure of boards of guardians in respect of vaccination in the 
vears immediately preceding and following the commencement of the 
Vaccination Act, 1898, and whether he would consent to the motion for 
such a return in the form now on the paper or in some other form.— 
Mr. CHAPLIN replied: I have caused a communication to be addressed 
to the Poor-law Unions Association in reply to the resolution referred 
to. For the reasons stated in the communication it does not appear to 
me to be expedient that the return should be ordered. 


Fatal Accidents in the Ratlway Service. 


Mr. CHANNING atked the President of the Board of Trade whether he 
could state the total number of coroners’ inquests held upon railway 
servants killed by accidents in which the movement of vehicles used 
exclusively on railways was concerned in the years 1895 to 1899 
iaclusive; in what number of such inquests the coroner had 
applied to the Board of Trade, under Section 8 of the Regu- 
lation of Railways Act, 1881, for a representative of the Board 
to act as assessor; and whether in any other, and if so in how 
many, such inquests the Board of Trade had been represented by 
any of ite officials to watch or take part in the proceedings.—Mr. 
RITCHIE replied: Section 8 of the Regulation of Railways Act, 1871, does 
not apply to Scotland or Ireland. The total number of tatal accidents 
in which the movement of vehicles used exclusively on railways was 
concerned that occurred in the five years’ period 1895 to 1399 to railway 
servants and contractors’ servants employed on railways in England 
and Wales was 1859. An inquest was, no doubt, held in each case. In 
13 of these cases application was made by the coroner for a representa- 
tive of the Board of Trade to act as assessor, and in 12 cases such 
appointment was made. In the remaining case a sub-iospector was 
directed to attend the inquest and assist the coroner. In four other 
cases during the period referred to an officer of the Board of Trade has 
attended the inquest to watch the proceedings. 


The Famine in Indta. 


On the motion for the adjournment of the House over the Whitsun- 
tide holidays there was some debate on the famine ia India and the 
steps taken by the Government to relieve distress. Lord GEORGE 
HaMILTON, in the course of his reply, said that the great difficulty they 
had to contend with was that not only was the famine more intense 
in its operation, not only did it cover a larger area than any famine 
recorded in the present century, but it affected a large number of areas 
and districts where famine and drought had been unknown. In 
18:6-97, when they had had no experience for 20 years of famine, he 
was nervous as to how far the machinery of the Indian Government 
would respond to the strain then thrown upon it. He was 
glad to say that on the whole it responded well and the result of the 
exertions of the Indian Government was that, although there was 
a considerable loss of life, yet the effects of famine were averted more 
than in any previous struggle in which the Government bad been 
engaged. he machinery was carefully supervised. A commission 
was appointed ; it went from district to district after the famine was 
over making suggestions and taking evidenoe as to how the famine 
administration code could be improved and strengthened. When the 
famine broke out he had the satisfaction of having to apply to it 
machinery which two years before had stood a great stress. But in 
those districts where famine had never occurred before there had been 
very great difficulty in getting the people to come rapidly enough into 
tbe famine camps. There was a dcplorable loss of life—166 died from 
inanition or from having arrived at the camp so emaciated and 
in such a deplorable condition that they could not stand the 
efforts made to revive them. The Government had lent officers 
to these Native States as well as large sums of money. The 
advances which had been made to the Native States amounted to 
63 lakha, and this was independent of a very large loan to be 
made to the State of Haiderabad amounting to two crores. 
He could assure the House that the Government were watching with 
the closest attention the progress of the famine. In the course of the 
next few days the normal rainfall might be expected to begin and then 
in the next few weeks there would be a steady diminution of those now 
receiving relief in the famine camps. If it were found at any time that 
there was any difficulty in supplementing the numbers of officers, 
medical men, and nurses the Government would not hesitate to draw 
to the utmost extent on the reserves available in this country; and in 
the same way, if it were found that there was any lack of financial 
resources, he should not hesitate to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to give the Indian Government the assistance which, as 
be had already informed the House, he was ready to give. 


BOOKS, ETO., RECEIVED. 


APPLETON, D., ANxp Co., New York. 
Transactions of the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the American 
Laryngological Association, held in May, 1899. 1900. 


BAILIERR, J. B., ET FILS, Paris. ; 
Traité de Médecine et de Thérapeutique. Par P. Brouardel et A. 
Gilbert. Tome septième. 1900. 


Maladies de l'Bstomac. Par H. Frénkel. Preface par J. Teissier. 


Medical Monograph Series. Nos. 2 and 3. The Bacteriology of 
Bvery-day Practice, by J. O. Symes, M.D. Lond., D.P.H. 
Appendicitis, by A. H. Tubby, M.S. Lond., F. R. O. S. Eng. 1900. 
Price 2s. 6d. net each. 


BAvVERMEISTER, F., Glasgow. 
Handatlas der Anatomie des Menschen. Von W. His. Bearbeitet 
von W. Spalteholz. 3. Band, 1. Abtheilung. 1900. 


BLAcR WOOD, W., anp Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Mona Maclean—Medical Student. A novel. By Graham Travers 
(Margaret Todd, M. D.). Fifteenth edition. 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 


CARRÉ, GEORGES, ET C. NA up, Paris. 


L’Orientation. Par P. Bonnier. 1900. 


CHURCHILL, J. & A, Great Marlborough-street, London. 

The Cause and Prevention of Decay in Teeth. By J. 8. Wallace, 
M. D., B.Sc., L.D.S. 1900. Price 53. 

The Pharmacopœias of Thirty of the London Hospitals. By Peter 
Squire. Seventh edition. 1900. 

Commercial Organic Analysis By A. H. Allen, F.I.O., F. C. S. 
Third edition. By H. Leffman, M.A., M.D. Vol. ii. Part 2. 
1900. Price 188. ” 

Cray, W. F., Teviot-place, Edinburgh. 


Manual of Midwifery. By W. E. Fothergill, M.A, B.Sc., M.D. 
Second edition. Illustrated. 1900. Price Ys. net. 


DuckwortH & Co., Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


Agricultural Botany, Theoretical and Practical. By J. Percival, 
. A. Cantab., F. L. S. 1900. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


LivmGs rox R, E. & S., Edinburgh. 
The Conservative Treatment of Tubercular Joint-Disease and Oold - 
Abscess as carried out by Professor J. von Mikulicz, L. L. Edin. 
By Dr. A. Henle. Translated by C. W. Cathcart, F. R. C. S. 1900. 


LoNGMANS, GREEN, AND Co., Paternoster- row. London. 
A Manual of Surgical Treatment. By W. W. Oheyne, M. B.. 
F. R. C. S., and F. F. Burghard, M. D. Lond., F. R. C. 8. In six 
parts. Part 3. 1900. Price 128. 


MACMILLAN AND Co., London. 


Diseases of the Genito-Urinary 


5 a Thorough Treatise on 
Urinary and Sexual Surgery. By E. Fuller, M.D. 1900. Price 
21s. net. 


The Medical Diseases of Childhood. By N. Oppenheim, MD. 
Illustrated. 1900. Price 218. net. 


OLpENBOURG, E., München. 
Taschenbuch der Mikroskopischen Tecknik. Von Dr. A. Bohm 
und Dr. A. Oppel. 1900. 


OLIVER AND Born, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh Hospital Reports. Edited by G. L. Gulland, M.D., 
F. R. C. P. Edin., and J. Hodson, M. D., F. R. O. S. Edin. Illustrated. 
Vol. vi. 1900. Price 128. 6d. net. 
Reports from the Laboratory of the Royal College of Physiciane, 
Edinburgh. Edited by John B. Tuke, M.D., and D. N. Paton, 
M.D. Vol. vit. 1900. 


REBMAN AND Co., Shaftesbury-avenue, London. 

The International Text-book of Surgery. Edited b 
M.S., F. R. C. S., and J. C. Warren, M.D., LL.D. 
Illustrated. 1900. Two vols. 54s. net. 

A Text-book of Pharmacology and Therapeutics. By A. C. Oushuy. 
M.A., M.D. Aberd. Illustrated. 1900. Price 218. net. 

The American Year-book of Medicine and Surgery. Edited by 
G. M. Gould, M.D. Two vols. 1900. Price 30s. net for two vols., 
or single vol. 17s. net. f 

The Pocket Formulary for the Treatment of Diseases of Children. 
By L. Freyberger, M.D. Vienna, M. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. O. S. 
Second edition. 1900. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The Diseases of Women. By J. Bland-Sutton, F.R.C.S. Eng., and 
A. E. Giles, M.D., B. Sc. Lond., F. R. C. S. Eng. Second edition. 
Illustrated. 1900. Price lls. net. 

Refraction, and How to Refract. By J. Thornington, A.M., M.D. 
Illustrated. 1900. Price 78. 6d. net. 


Sampson Low, MARSTON, AND Co., Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, London. 


Twentieth Century Practice. . Hdited by T. L. Stedman, M.D., New 
York City. Vol. xix. 1900. Price 30s. 


A. P. Gould, 
ols. i. and ii, 


SPRINGER, J., Barlin. 
Mikroskopie und Chemie am 
Lenhartz. 


STATE HosriTaLs Press, Utica, N.Y. 
The Archives of Neurology and Psychopathology. Vol. ii. 1899. 
Nos. 3 and 4. 1900. 


Unwin, T. FISHER, Paternoster-square, London. 
The Century Invalid Cookery Book. By Mary A. Boland. Edited 
by Mrs. Humphry. Price ls. 


Krankenbett. Von Dr. Hermann 


Magazines, &c., for June: Strand Magazine, Boy's Own Paper (with 
Summer Number), Girl’s Own Paper (with Summer Number), 
Leisure Hour, Sunday at Home, Ludgate Magazine, Westminster 
Review, Contemporary Review, Friendly Greetings, Myra's 
Journal, Pall Mall Magazine, Windsor Magazine, Bnglish Illustrated 
Magazine, Knowledge, Humanitarian, Wide World Magazine, New 
Century Review, North American Review, Cornhill Magazine. 
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Appointments. 


for Vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institution’, 

others 1 information suitable for this column, are 

invited to to THE Laxyozt 0 directed to the Bub- 

Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, for publication in the next number. 


- ANDERTON, W. B.. M.B. Lond., L. R. O. P., M. R. O. S., has been appointed 
- Resident Assistant Medical Officer for the Orumpsall Workhouse, 
Township of Manchester, vice A. T. Sissons. 

Braas, J. E., M.D. Camb., D. P. H., has been appointed Medical Officer 
for the Grove Hospital, Metropolitan Asylum District. 

BENNETT, W. F. Cockayne, L. R. O. P., L. R. O. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glacg., 
L S. A. Lond., has been appointed House Surgeon to the Stafford- 
shire General Inf vice F. W. Bonis, resigned. 

Brown, R. B., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., has been appointed Medical 
Officer of Health for the Howdenshire Sanitary District. 

Browne, B. S., L. R. C. P., L R CO. S. Edin., has been re-appointed Medical 
Officer of Health by the Alcester District Council. 

Coo RR, W. H., L. R. O. P. Lond., M. R. C. S.. has been appointed Medical 
Officer of the Abbey Homes, Kendal Union. 

Curtiss, W. 8., M. R. C. S., L. R. O. P., has been appointed Resident 
Medical Officer to the Ida Hospital, Leeds. 

DICKINSON, THOMAS VINCENT, M.D., M. R. C. P., has been appointed 
Honorary Assistant Physician to the Italian Hospital, Queen- 
square, London, W.C. 

Duyvop.—J. G., M.B., C.M. Glasg., has been appointed Medical Officer 
for the Lincoln Workhouse. 

Evans, T. J., L. R. O. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for the Third Sanitary District of the Llandovery Union. 
Farrrax, E. W., M.B., Ch. M. Sydney, has been appointed Clinical 
Assistant to the Chelsea Hospital for Women, Fulham-road, 

London, S.W. 

FORSTER, FREDERICK C., M. R. O. S. Eng., L. R. O. P. Lond., has deen 

. Resident Medical Officer to the Royal United Hospital, 
t . 

FoRSs TER. R., L.S.A., has been appointed House Physician to the 
General Infirmary at Leede. 

Gorpon, J. J., L. R. C. P., L. R. O. S. Edin., M. R. O. S, has been appointed 
Medical Officer for the Sidney-road Homes, Hackney Union. 

GRIFFITH, A, M.D. Lond., has n re-appointed Medical Officer for 
Hove and Superintendent of the Sanatorium. 

HILpy arp, R. Loxuam, M. R. O. S., L. S. A., has been re-appointed Medical 
Officer for the 2A and 2B Districts of the Langport (Somerset) 
Board of Guardians. 

Jon ks. O. W., M.B., C. M. Edin., has been appointed Medical Officer of 
Health by the Hale Urban District Council. 

Joxxs, F. S., M.B., B. S. Durh., F. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been 
appointed Medical Officer for the Prittlewell Sanitary District of 
the Rochford Union. 

Licknorr, J., M.B. Edin., has been appointed House Physician to the 
General Infirmary at Leeds. 

Mackay, J. D., M. B, C.M. Edin., has been re-appointed Medical Officer 
of Health by the Knaresborough Distriot Council. 

HAlbrow. W. H., M. D., B. S., F. R. O. S., has been appointed Medical 
Officer of Health for the Ilminster (Somerset) Urban District. 

MESsSITER, A. F., L. R. O. P. Lond., M. R. O. S., has been appointed 
Medical Officer for the Epworth Sanitary District of the Thorne 
Union, vice H. W. Pullan, resigned. 

MITCHELL, A. M., M. D. Camb., D.P.H., has been appointed Medieal 
Officer of Health for the Borough of Guildford, vice J. Morton. 
Morrison, W. H., M.B., Ch. B. Vict., has been appointed House 

Surgeon to the General Infirmary at Leeds. 

Morton, 8. ERNST. M. R. O. S., L. R. C. P., has been appointed Assistant 
Honorary Medical Officer to the Children's Hospital, Sheffiel. l. 

MuNDEN, CHARLES, M. R. O. S., L.S.A., has been re-appointed Medical 
Officer for the Third (C) District by the Langport (Somers et) Board 
of Guardians. - 

MURRAY, ALLEN, has been appointed a Public Analyst under the Food 
and Drugs Act for Cardigan. 

Porstow, C. B., M.D., M. R. O. P. Lond., has been appointed Ingleby 
Examiner in the 5 of Birmingham. 

Roppls. T. E. E., M. B., C. M. Edin., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for the Snettisham Sanitary District of the Docking Union, 
vice J. W. Hopkins, T 

SADLER, BERNARD F., L. D.S. R. C. S. Eng., has been appointed Dental 
Surgeon to the Burton-on-Trent Infirmary. 

SHEEN, A. W., M.D. Lond., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed Honorary 
Surgeon to the Cardiff Infirmary. 

SNxAPk, LLOYD, has been appointed a Public Analyst under the Food 
and Drugs Act for Cardigan. 

STEWART, A. H., M.B., O. M. Glasg., has been appointed Medical 
oc for the Eighth Sanitary District of the North Bierley 

nion. 

TELLING, W. MAXWELL, M.B., B.S. Lond., has been appointed Resident 
Medical Officer to the (teneral Infirmary at Leeds. 

THORNTON, R. G. C., M.B., B. Ch. Irel., has been 5 aba Medical 
ven. for the Second Sanitary District of the Wellington (Salop) 

nion. 


Vacancies. 


For further Information regarding each vacancy reference should 
made to the advertisement (see Index). 


Axcoars Hospitat, Manchester.—Resident Junior House Surgeon. 
Salary £50, with board and washing. 

BIRKENHEAD AND WIRRAL CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. Woodcburch-road, 
Birkenhead.—House Surgeon for twelve months. Salary £100 per 
annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 


9 HosPITAL, Liverpool.— Junior Resident Medica) Officer. Salary 


BornoveH HosrraI. Birkenhead.—Resident Junior House Surgeon. 
Salary £75 a year, with certain fees usually obtained. 

BRISTOL ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN AND Wonxn.—House 
send 20 per annum, with rooms and attendance (not 
board 


OARDIFF INFIRMARY.—Assistant House Physician for aix montha 
Salary at the rate of £50 per annum, with board, washing, and 
apartments. 


CARLISLE Disprxsary (not Provident).— Resident Surgeon, unmarried. 


Salary £150 per annum, with apartments (not board). Also House 
Surgeon. Salary £150 annum, a oe (not board). 
Apply to the Hon. Sec., 23, Lowther-street, Carlisle. 


CaBMARTHEN UNION.— Medical Officer and Public Vaccinator, to reside 
at Conwil, for the Conwil (a Welsh) District. Salary £60, with 
certain extra medical fees. Applications to the Clerk, 7, Hall- 
street, en. 

CHELSEA HOSPITAL FOR WoMEN, Fulham-road, S.W.—Patbologist. 
Tenable, subject to annual re-appointment, for not more than three 
years. Also Olinical Assistant. Tenable for three months on 
payment of 8 guineas. 

CORPORATION OF BIRMINGHAM—OITY HOSPITAL, Lodge road. — Assistant 
Medical Officer. Salary £120 per annum, witb board, resi- 
dence, &c. 

CORPORATION OF MANOHESTER.—MONSALL FEVER HospTrAI.— Third 
Medical Assistant for one year. Salary £100, with board and lodgings. 
Applications to the Chairman of the Sanitary Committee, Public 
Health Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

County ASYLUM, Gloucester.—Locum Tenens for about three months. 
Salary £3 38. per week, and all found but liquors. 

CRAIGLEITH POORHOUSE AND HOSPITAL, Edinburgh.—Medical Officer, 


resident. £100 per annum, with board and apartments. 
Apply to the Olerk, Parish Council Chambers, Castle-terrace, 
Edinburgh. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ASYLUM, Garlands, Carlisle. Locum 
Tenens. Terms 3 guineas per week, with board and residence. 
DENBIGHSHIRE INFIRMARY, Denbigh.—House Surgeon for 12 months. 

Salary £80, with board, residence, and manng 

DEVONSHIRE HosPITAL, Buzton, Derbyshire —House Surgeon ang 
Assistant House Surgeon for twelve months. Salary of House 
Surgeon £100 per annum. Assistant House Surgeon £50, with 
furnished apartments, board, and washing in both cases. 

AND GALLOWAY ROYAL INFIRMARY, Dumfries.—House 
Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum, with board and wasbing. 

HOSPITAL FOR Sick OHILDREN, Great Ormond-street, Bloomsbury, 
London.— House Surgeon for six months, unmarried, Salary £20, 
with board and residence in the hospital. Also House Physician 
for six months, unmarried. Salary £20, with board and residence 
in the hospital. , 

LEEDS PuBLIC DISPENSARY.—Junior Resident Medical Officer. 
Sal 

LINCOLN Bobrzr HosPITAL, Lincoln.—Assistant House Surgeon for six 
months. Honorarium for that period £25, with b residence, 
and washing. 

LIVERPOOL STANLEY HosPITAL.—Junior House Surgeon. Salary £70, 
with board, lodging, and washing. 

LOUGHBOROUGH AND DISTRICT GENERAL HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY, 
Loughborough. — Resident House Surgeon. Salary £1C0 per annum, 
with furnished rooms, attendance, and board. 

MEDICAL Mission HOSPITAL (SETTLEMENT oF WOMEN WORKERS), 
Canning Town.—Female Resident Medical Officer. Salary £100, 
with board and furnished apartments. Apply to the Hon. 
Secretary, Miss O. Spicer, Montclair, Woodford Green, Essex. 

MILLER HOSPITAL AND ROYAL KENT DISPENSaRY, Greenwich-road, 
8.B.—Junior Medical Officer for six months. Salary at the rate 
of £60 per annum, with board, attendance, and washing. 

New HosPrra FOR WomMEN, 144, Euston-road, London. Fully 
qualified Medical Woman as Resident Obstetric Assistant, to take 
charge of the Maternity Department. 

NORFOLK AND NORWIOH HOSPITAL, Norwich. — Assistant House Surgean 
for six months. Honorarium £20, and board, lodging, and washing. 

NORTHAMPTON GENERAL INFIRMARY.—House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £125 per annum, with furnished apartments, board, 
attendance, and washing. Also Assistant to the House Surgeon 
for six months. Board, lodging, and washing provided, and an 
honorarium of £25 given. 

NORTH-EASTERN HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney-road, London.— 
House Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £80 per 
annum, with board, residence, and laundry. Also House Physician 
for six months. Salary at the rate of per annum, witb board, 
residence, and laundry. Apply to the Secretary, City Office, 27, 
Clement's-lane, Lombard-street, B.C. 

NOTTINGHAM GENERAL DISPENSARY.—Assistant Resident Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary £140 per annum, all found except board. 

OLDHAM INFIRMARY.—Senior House Surgeon. Salary £85 per annum, 
with board, washing, and residence. 

PARISH OF FULHAM.—Second Assistant Medical Officer at the Infirmary, 
Fulbam Palace-road, W., for six months. Salary at the rate of 
£60 per annum, with board, furnished apartments, and washing. 

PONTEFRACT GENERAL DISPENSARY AND INFIRMARY.—Resident Medica! 
Officer. Salary £150 per annum, with furnished rooms, fire, lights, 
and attendance. 

QUEEN’s HospiTaL, Birmingham.—House Physician and House Surgeon 
for twelve months, Salary £50 per annum, with board, lodging, and 
washing. 

Bor HOSPITAL aND DispENSART.— Assistant House Surgeon. 
Salary £60 a year, with board, lodging, and washing. 

RoyaL Berks HOSPITAL Reading.—Houre Surgeon. Salary £60 per 
annum, with board, lodging, and washing. Also Assistant House 
Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum, with board, lodging, and wash- 
ing. Both appointments for one year. ; 

RoyatL DEVON AND EXETER HOSPITAL, Exeter.—Junicr Assistant aan 
Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £80 per annum, wit 
board, lolging, and washing. ed 

RoyaL HALIFAX INFIRMARY.—Third Houre Surgeon, unmarri 
Salary £50 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 
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Garor . Shrewsbury.—Assistant House 8 for six 
months. Salary at tbe rate of £40 per annum, with board and 
washing. 


SoaRpOROUGH HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY.—Junior House Surgeon for 
six months. Salary at the rate of £50 per annum, with residence, 
board, and washing. 

BrawenN’'s HOSPITAL Society, Greenwich, S.E.—Honorary Anæsthetist 
for twelve months. 

SOUTHPORT INFIRMARY. —Resident Junior House and Visiting Surgeon 
for six months. Honorarium at the rate of £50 per annum, with 
residence, board, and washing. 

STROUD GENERAL HosPITAL.—House Surgeon. Salary £80 per annum, 
with board, lodging, and washing. 

Town HAMLETS Dispensary, White Horse-street, Stepney, E.— 
Resident Medical Officer for one year. Salary £120, with furnished 
rooms, coals, gas, and attendance. 

West DerBy Un1i0N.—Resident Assistant Medical Officer for the 
Workhouse, Rice-lane, Walton-on-the- Hill. Liverpool. Salary £100 
per annum, with first-class rations, apartments, &c. Subject to 
statutory deduction. 5 to the Union Clerk, Brougbam- 
terrace, West Derby-road, Liverpool. 

West Ham Hospitat, Stratford, E.—Junior House Surgeon for one 
year. Salary £75 per annum, with board, residence, &c. 

WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, S.W.—Assistant House 
Surgeon for three months. 

WOLVERHAMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE GENERAL HospitTaL.— Assistant 
House Physician for six months. Honorarium given at the rate 
of £50 per annum, and board, lodging, and washing. 

Wootwich Usnion.—Resident Assistant Medical Officer at the Infir- 
mary at Plumstead. Unmarried. Salary £100 per annum, rising 
£10 yearly toa maximum of £130, with a ents, rations, and 
washing. Subject to statutory deductions. Applications to the 
Clerk to the Board, Union Offices, Woolwich. 


Births, Marriages, und Breaths. 


BIRTHS. 


Bewratt.—On May 23rd, at Vancouver-road, Forest-hill, S.E., the wife 
of Colin E. Bennett, L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S. Eng., of a daughter. 

Boxixs.—On May 27th, the wife of J. 8. Edkins, M. B. Camb., of Park- 
N . Hampstead, and St. Bartholomew's Hospital, of a 

ughter. 
FouLps.—On May 27th, at Asblea, Droitwich, the wife of Francis H. 
Fou ds, of a daughter. 

Huxrzn.— On May 25th, at Duncairn, Helensburgh, the wife of J. Ewing 
Hunter, M.B., C.M., of a daughter. 

LatHaM.—On May 23rd, at Hemingford-road, Barnsbury, the wife of 

` Denyer W. F. Latham, M. R. C. S., L. R. O. P. Lond., of a daughter. 

Mac VIcKER.—On May 25th, at Street, Somerset, the wife of C. G. 
MacVicker, B.A., M.B., of a son. 

MaLtpzn.—On May 27th, at St. Lawrence, Tunbridge Wells, the wife of 
Walter Malden, M.B. Camb., M. R. O. S., of a daughter. 

WaLkKER.—On 26th, at The Towers, Wakefield, the wife of 
Frederick Walker, L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., of a daughter. 

WEEE S.— On May 25th, at Mansion House, Old Brompton, Chatham, 
the wife of H. Holman Weekes, M.D., M. R. O. S., L. R. C. P. Lond., of 
a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Borp—LavrRiz.—On May 12th, at oy Trinity Church, Worcester 
Charles Hubert Bond, M.D., D. Sc., the Heath Asylum, Baldwyn's- 
park, Bexley, to Janet Constance, the only daughter oi Fred R. 
Laurie, of Worcester. 

De MRIO— HARRIS.—On May 23rd, at Saint Mary's, Fulham, Henry 
Eugene de Méric, M. R. C. G., to Edith Huici Harris, eldest daughter 
of James Harris, of West Kensington. 

Goopsoxn—WatTkrins.—On the l6th inst., at the parish church of 
Bt. Pancras, London, by the Rev. W. Mirrieless, William Henry 
Goodson, M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., of Buxton Villas, 
Leytonstone- road, Stratford, Easex, to Alice Mary, youngest 
Haugur of the late John Watkins, of Halnaker, Chichester, 

ussex. 

Hunt—StTranack.—On May lOth, at Saint Paul's Church, Matheran, 
Bombay, Edward Lewis Hunt, M. R. C. S., L. R. O. P., of Dorset-square, 
. to Daisy Beryl May, daughter of F. D. Stranack, of 

y. 


DEATHS. 


Grusow.—At Witham, Essex, on Sunday, May 27th, William Gimson 
Gimeon, M.D., in his 62nd year. Funeral at All Saints’ Church, 
Witham, on Thursday, May Jlst, at 3.45 P. M. 

GoppE-Sm1itH.—On May 26tb, at Redbourn, Herts, Fredk. Martin 
Godde-Smith, M. R. C. S., L. R. O. P. Edin., aged 43 years. 

Huxr.—0On April 4th, at Ferry- road, Christchurch, Canterbury, New 
Zealand, Frederick Everard Hunt, M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P. Edin., 

' aged 59 years. 
' Liptanp.—On May 26th, at Springbank-road, Hither-green, S.E.. 
Sydney Robert Lidiard, M.D., 48 years. 

SHIRTLIFF.—On May 25th, at Newlands, Ryde, Isle of Wight, Edward 

Matthew Shirtliff, M.D., aged 63 years. 


J. B.— 4 fee of be. ts charged for the iasertion of Notices of Births, 
. Marriaçe!, and Deaths. 


Hotes, Short Comments, and Answers 
to Correspondents, 


THE DEGRADATION OF CONSULTATION. 


THE following two advertisements occur next to each other in the 
columns of a Birmingham paper, and the juxtaposition seems to us 
to warrant our describing the Consultative Medical and Surgical 
Institution of Birmingham as calculated to bring medical consulting 
into disrepute :— l 


pOLYPATHIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 109, HAGLEY 
ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


All Chronic Diseases treated on improved and progressive 
principles. This, together with our perfect system of diagnosis, 
makes a complete and successful treatment. 


INSTITUTES IN ALU CIVILISED COUNTRIES. 

Where more capital is invested a larger staff employed, more 
patients treated, more cures made than by any otber known system, 
and where in the scientific examination and cure of all long- 
standing diseases and deformities their system has, so far, no 
equal. 


FREE TESTS WITH THE POLYPATHS is offered from May lst 
to July lst, and all who call during these months and book for 
treatment will receive CONSULTATION, ADVIOE, EXAMINA- 
TION, and ABSOLUTE TRBATMENT OF ALL CURABLE 
DISEASES FREE OF ALL EXPENSE. Medicine only to be paid 
for. Hours of Attendance—10 a.m. to 1, 2 p.m. to 4; Evenings, 
7to9. 

Tbe POLYPATHIC COURSE OF LECTURES EVERY THURS- 
DAY, at MASONIC HALL. Afternoons at 3 o'clock (Ladies only); 
Evenings (Men only), 8 p.m. 

To all Lectures in our Educational Work Admission is FREE. 
All Seats are Free. No collection. 


THE CONSULTATIVE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
INSTITUTION, BIRMINGHAM. 


OBJECTS. 

To LESSEN the STRAIN UPON HOSPITAL CHARITY by 
PROVIDING, on terms within and under conditions suitable to 
their pecuniary means and position, MRDICAL and SURGICAL 
AID to those who would otherwise seek it gratuitously, or be 
unduly taxed by paying the usual consultation fees, 

COMMITTEE. 

Arthur Chamberlain, J.P. (Chairman), Messrs. John Bedford, 
Alderman Cook, J.P., George Cowley, H. A. Garner, George 
Hookham, J.P., J. S. Nettlefold, J.P., W. T. Smedley, and J. L. 
Tough. 

Consulting Rooms: Cornwall Buildings, Newhall Street. 


HOURS OF ATTENDANCE. 
10a.m. to 12 noon, 1 p. m. to 4p.m., 6p.m. to 8p.m. Saturdays: 
10 a.m. to 12 noon, and 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. only. Sundays: No, 
attendance. 
CONSULTING FEE, Half-a-guinea. 
THIS INSTITUTION WILL BE OPEN TO THOSE IN NEED 
OF MEDICAL ADVICE TO-DAY (MONDAY) THK 2lst INSTANT. 


When the Birmingham Consultative Medical and Surgical Institu- 
tion was started it was proposed, if we remember right, to pay two 

consultants £500 per annum and place the rest of their earnings, 
estimated at £3000 per annum, to the credit of the institute. Sucha 

project for exploiting the earnings of medical men could only be 

regarded by us with the disfavour with which we regard the action 

of most medical aid associations. Nor are the medical profession the 

only persons wronged under the scheme. The public are led to. 
believe that a surgeon or a physician becomes a consultant“ by 

simply calling himself so. We do not imply for a moment that the 

medical officer to the institution is other than an entirely capable 

man and a man of large experience; but the possession of these 

qualities does not at once constitute him a consulting physician and 

surgeon, or excuse the institution for selling his services to the 

public in such a capacity. 


A HERBALIST FINED. 


OUR readers will remember that in THE LANðCET of Jau. 27th we pub 
lished a letter from a correspondent who had been called in too late 
to see a patient whom he found dead. The patient had been 
attended by a man named Purdue, who puts the letters F.C.S.M. 
after his name. An inquest was held upon the case and the jury 
returned a verdict of Death from natural causes.“ At the beginning 
of February it came to the knowledge of the medical officer of health 
of Limehouse that Purdue had been attending sundry cases of 
diphtheria, Purdue baving sent in the usual notification form to that 
effect. The Limehouse District Board came to the conclusion that 
something must Le done and after some time it was found that 
the only body which could take any proceedings was the Society of 
Apothecaries and accordingly the outcome was an action brought in 
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the Bow County Court on May 23rd, before Judge French and a 
jury, in which the Society of Apothecaries sought to recover from 


. Mr, Purdue the penalty of £20 which he had incurred by practising 


` 


and prescribing as a qualified medical man. Mr. Lane appeared 
as counsel for the plaintiffs and Mr. Young was counsel for the 
defendant. ' 

Mr. Lane, having explained the legal position of the Society of 
Apothecaries, went on to say that he did not disguise from the jury 
the fact that the Society for which he appeared considered the pre- 
sent casea most graveand serious one and one in which it was their 
bounden duty to take these proceedings. Purdue appeared to prac- 
tise the calling of a herbalist. He bad a shop in Limehouse, but he 
had no qualification of any kind. In February last a man named 
Jeffery, the father of seven little children, finding one of them ill 
and ethers sickening, went to the shop of the defendant and asked for 
some ipecacuanha wine. Now, if the defendant had simply supplied 
that wine nothing more would have been heard of the matter. But 
the defendant asked Jeffery what was the matter with the child, and 
Jeffery told him the symptoms as far as he knew, whereupon the 
defendant said, I will come round aud see it” He went round and 
examined the child, and finding the throat sore he syringed it, 
adding, I have got some modicine at my shop which will do your 
child good.” He subsequently attended the child, declared it to be 
suffering from diphtheria, and supplied it with medicine, for which 
he received fees. 

Mr. Jeffery deposed to having gone to Purdue's shop. If he had 
known that the defendant was not qualified he would have gone toa 
proper medical man when he learnt that his children were suffering 
from diphtheria. The defendant told him that he would have to 
report the case to the sanitary authorities. 

Mr. Daniel Lewis Thomas, medical otticer of health of the Lime- 
house District, deposed that on Feb. 5th last he received notice from 
the sanitary clerk of the fact that there were some cases of diphtheria 
at Jeffery’s house. The notice came on the usual notification form. It 
was usual for these notices to be sent in by medical practitioners when 
they came across infectious cases. One part of the form contained the 
query as to whether the case notified occurred in the course of the 
notifier’s private practice, and this was filled up by the defendant with 
the words, private practice.“ He signed himself “J. C. Purdue, Fellow 
of the Council of Safe Medicine, London.” He went to Jeffery's house 
and found four children suffering from diphtheria. They were all in 
one room and the mother was also there. Diphtheria took three 
days to appear fully, and the proper treatment was to administer 
antitoxin on the first or second day. 

John Charles Purdue was then called. He said that he lived at 
Galt-street, Limehouse, where he had carried on business for three 
years as a herbalist. He had also prescribed as a herbalist in 
the City of London. He had been a herbalist for 20 years 
altogether. On a: Saturday night in February, at about 12 
o'clock, Jeffery came to him and said that his child was very 
bad. It seemed to have an obstruction in the throat and he was 
frightened it would choke. He offered then to go with him and see 
the child. Nothing was said about medicine at that time. He saw 
the child and syringed the throat. Next morning, between nine and 
ten o'clock, Jeffery again came to his shop and said that the child was 
still very bad, and he went again with him to see the child. He told 
Jeffery that his child was suffering from diphtheria. 

The Judge: But why didn't you tell the people on the Saturday 
night to call in a doctor? 

Witness: Because I knew that nobody could improve on my 
treatment. : 

The Judge: Have you passed any examination connected with 
your practice ? 

Witness: I had to be examined before I got my diploma from the 
Council of Safe Medicine. 

The Judge: That is, your Herbalists’ Institute. 

Witness: Yes; it was registered by the Board of Trade in 1893. 


The Judge: Registered in the same way as any limited liability |. 


company is registered. 
Mr. Lane pointed out that the labels on defendant's bottles con- 


' tained the inscription, J. O. Purdue, F. C. S. M., London.“ 


The Judge: The defendant admits that he acted as a doctor and 
that he did not attempt to call in anyone. What else can be said ? 

Mr. Young said he proposed to address the jury on the question of 
law. By an Act of Parliament of Henry VIII., 34, 35, a herbalist was 
entitled to practise so long as he did not infringe the rights of apothe- 
caries by dealing with cases which were not covered by the Act. 

The Judye: Is diphtheria covered by the Herbalists Act ? 

Mr. Young maintained that it was, inasmuch as one of the cases 
which herbalists were allowed to deal with under the Act was 
“sores.” One of the symptoms of diphtheria was sore-throat and 
hence that would come under the definition of sores. He sub- 
mitted that the defendant had not iniringed the Apothecaries Act 
in any way. 

The jury discussed together for some time without arriving at a 
decision. 

The Judge reminded them that no personal consideration as to 
whether or not the detendant had acted wisely or humanely must 
influence their verdict. The simple question for them to decide was 
Whether the defendant attended as an apothecary. 

The jury thereupon returned a unanimous verdict for the plaintiff. 

Judgment was thereupon given for the Apothecaries Society, 
with costs. 

This case is eminently satisfactory as far as it goes, but the whole 


system of unqualified practice in these islands is very far from satis- 

factory. Granted that unqualified practice or the sale of quack 

remedies will never be made illegal, we cannot see why vendors of 

quack remedies or advertising quacks should not be made to pay a 

far more expensive licence for their trade than the present lid. 

stamp. No one may sell tobacco without a licence and the Loence 

does not .imply any guarantee as to the genuineness of the 

article sold. If persons of the Purdue type had to pay £300 a year for 
a licence or the proprietors of Bodger’s Blue Boluses had to pay the 
same for the right to sell their stuff the deceitful trade would soon 
be a thing of the past. The present stamp licence on patent medicines 
is useless, and, despite the notice printed on tfe label, is still, we 
fancy, taken to mean that Government guarantees the preparation. 


DRUG HABITS. 
To the Editors of THe LANCET. 


Sins, I would like to draw the attention of the profession to what is 
surely an evil—viz., the treatment of the victims of drug habits in 
emergency cases. Whenever one of these unfortunates finds himself in 
an accident ward or a police-station his customary drug is immediately 
stopped. This is inflicting unnecessary torture and agony. With the 
chronic alcoholic it is bad enough, but with the opium, morphine, and 
cocaine habitué it is quite a different matter, as the control 
of the nerve centres is here involved. A person accustomed to take 
from 10 or more grains of morphia a day is suddenly placed in 
a position where the drug cannot be obtained. His whole system is 
tuned in the morphia key, his nerve centres have been for months or 
years inhibited and his circulatory system stimulated by the poison. To 
suddenly withdraw this inhibition, &c., is to let nerve storms 
rampant and to throw the whole working harmony of the organs out 
of tune, producing intense suffering and agony, as once described to me 
as living hell.“ The victim either becomes insane, collapses, or 
sinks into extreme neurasthenia. Now, the proper and humane treat- 
meut is to give the drug in gradually diminishing doses, and not to 
totally withdraw it. There is too much prejudice among the profession 
and the moral is too often enforced at the expense of the victim. In 
such cases as these drug habitués, who are as helpless as babes in the 
grip of the tyrant, the medical man should think of the suffering 
and perhaps death that may follow sudden withdrawal. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR A. CoTTEW, L. R. C. S. Irel., L. R. C. P. Edin, 40. 

Portslade, Sussex, May 27th, 1900. 


WANTED—A HOME. 
To the Editors of THE Lanogt. 


Sins, Can your readers tell me of any home where an officer’s wife’ 
(who is very badly off) can be surgically treated for uterine disease free 
of cost ? I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

May 25th, 1900. Par. 

TWO QUERIES. 
To the Editors of TuE Lancer. 


Srrs,—I shall feel obliged if any of your readers can inform me 
where I may obtain the following:—1. Albert Smith's ‘‘ Physiology 
of the London Medical Student.” 2. Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Utility of Experiments on Animals, 1876. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

May, 1900. MIz AH. 
% 1. Albert Smith's “ Physiology of the London Medical Student 

was originally published in Punch and was afterwards, we fancy, 

issued as a small book. Our correspondent might apply at Punch 
office or write to a second-hand bookseller, 2. Messrs. Eyre and 

Spottiswoode could doubtless supply the report if there are any 

copies left in stock.— Eb. L. 


THE SHWERAGE OF RYH. 


. _ To the Iditars of Im Lanorr. 


Strs,—On the east aide of Rye harbour, Sussex, hundreds of tons of 
fish are caught every summer and sent to London. The fish are caught 
in stake nets and are taken out at low water. The longest of these nets 
goes seawards about a mile. The ground on which these fish are caught 
is a flat sand and the tide ebbe about a mile. The shore is converted 
into the famous Rye golf links and is also a favourite place for bathing 
for children and people who cannot swim. A long stone pier 
runs out on the east side of the harbour, but it is not high 
enough and the tide runs over it as well as past it. The set of 
the ebb stream is to the east, with great force, against and over the 
wall, The fact that most of the refuse is carried on to the Camber 
sands is proved by the number of dogs and cate, buoys that have got 
adrift, &c., that are often strewn along this shore. It is proposed to 
turn the sewage of Rye harbour into the sea. If so it will mean 
serious danger to London and other places. Owing to the tons of fish 
sent away Rye harbour needs a good water-supply. In the tideway 
on this coast the change of the direction of the stream does 
not take place at high and low water, as it does in most 
places, but at half flood and half ebb. The consequence is that 
no sewage can be carried away. The first three hours of the 
flood is to the east and the rest to the west, so the sewage would 
only be washed about, dry on the burning flat sands, and dust, &c., 
would be biown ashore, and over the fish inthe nets. Mr. Moss Flowers, 
C.E., says the drainage of Rye harbour is a very simple matter. Well, 
it is easy enough to turn sewage into the water, but not to get rid of 
it. I believe if Mr. Moss Flowers had stood on the shore three miles west 
of Rye harbour that he would have formed an opposite opinion. The 
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lad (which is all fishing ground) from Rye to Dungeness stretches out 
marly at a right angle to the set of the true tides.: It is about 
0 er 11 miles from Hastings to Rye harbour, but lots of things out of 
the Hastings drains are found at sea off this coast. Surely, it is folly 
w turn sewage right on to a fishing and bathing ground. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

May 29th, 1900. VIATOR, 

PS.—The people who understand these things are fishermen, not 
engineers. Turning sewage into the sea is an abomination on this 
cast. 

**APOMORPHINE AS A HYPNOTIC.” 
To the Editors of TuE Lancet. 


Sms,—Mr. J. Miller in an interesting communication in THE LANCET 
af May 19th, p. 1481, draws attention to the hypnotic action of apomor- 
phine in certain cases of delirium tremens and is apparently surprised 
sbat emesis did not follow the usual hypodermic dose. I would draw his 
attention to the fact that apomorphine is absolutely inert in alcoholic 
poisoning (either injected or taken by the mouth). I think this fact 
annot be too widely known in view of cases of poisoning complicated 
with previous injection of alcohol. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

Cheltenham, May 26th, 1900. O. E. AbBotT, M. R. C. S. Eng. 
— ——ñ̃ ʒ́—ä—H—ͤ— —— — 
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During the week marked copies of the folowing newspapers 
bave been received: Leicester Daily Post, Lancashire Daily 
Post, Clifton Chronicte, Daily Mail (London), Weatminster Gazette, 
Gainsborough Leader, Sun (London), News of the Week (London), 
Irin Figaro (Dublin), Bradford Observer, Dundee Advertiser, 
Nottingham Daily Guardian, Folkestone Herald, Birmingham Daily 
Post, Macclesfield Courier, Kelso Mail, Hereford Times, Statfordshire 
Advertiser, Daily Express (London), Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 
Times of India, Pioneer Mail, Citizen, Scotsman, Builder, Architect, 
leeds Mercury, Bristol Mercury, Cape Times, Buchan Observer, 
Liverpool Daily Post, Brighton Gazette, Yorkshire Post, Aberystwyth 
Observer, Birmingham Daily Gazette, Enclish Mechanic and World of 
Science, Santtary Record, Reading Mercury, City Press, Hertford- 
thire Mercury, Local Government Chronicle, Mining Journal, Local 
Gorernment Journal, Surrey Advertiser, London Argus, The Anglo- 
telt (Cavan), Madras Times, Walsall Advertiser, Weekly Free Preas 
and Aberdeen Herald, Tunbridge Wells Standard, Nuneaton Obser ver, 
Highland News (Inverness). 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 
(Taken dafly at 8.80 a.m. by Steward’s Instruments.) 
Tue Lamour Office, May 31st, 1900. 


nr ners RR 
tion Frer 8 Min. 
Date. vue. Temp. Temp Bub. Bald are vera 
May 25 64 | 47 | 50 54 Cloudy 
u B 64 48 | 47 | 49 | Overcast 
n 27 14 47 55 | 60 Fine 
„ 2 71 E5 | 55 | 58 | Overcast 
„ 29 70 52 52 | 59 Fine 
4 0 66 49 | 49 | 53 | Overcast 
» 31 58 49 49 Overcast 
+ Al + l + 
Hedical Diary for the ensuing Week. 
OPERATIONS. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 

NONDAY (4th). —Eondon (2 P.M.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 P. M.), St. 
Tho 8 (5.50 P. M.), St. n (2 P. x.), St. Mary's (2.30 P. M.), 
Middlesex (1.30 f. M.), Westminster (2 P. M.), Chelsea (2 P. u.), 

Samaritan (Gynecological, b7 Physicians, 2 P. x.), Soho-square 
(2 r. u.), Royal Ort ho o (2 P. M.), City Ortho o (4 P. u.), 
Qt. oe A aay 30 P.M.), West London (2.30 P. M.), London 

TUESDAY (5th).—London (2 r. M.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 F. M.), Guys 
(1.30 ey BE Thomass (3.30 P. M.), Middlesex (20 Lea, Wot, 

. A. f ndon (2.30 P. x.), University College 
P. M.), St. ve ay (1 P.m.), St. Mary's (1 P. x.), St. Mark’s 
aa o (2.30 P. x.), London Throat 


3 College 
P. M.), St. Thomas’s ( P.M.), London (2 P. M.), King’s College ( Pa 


) B (2 P.M.), National Orth 
0 A. M.), St. Peter's (2 P. x.), e 


30 P. M.), St. Mary's (230 F. M.), Soho-square (2 P. M.), North-West 
9 (2 P..), Chelsea 2 F. .). Gt. Northern Central (G bibs 


(2 P.M., Ophthalmic 10 A. u.), Cancer (2 P.M.), Chelsea (2 P. M.), Gt. 
Northern Central (2.30 P. M.), West ndon (2.50 P. M.), London 
Throat (2 P. M. and 6 P. I.). 

SATURDAY (9th).—Royal Free (9 A. M. and 2 P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. M.), 
St. Thomas’s (2 P. M.), London (2 P..). University College (9.15 A. M.), 
Charing-cross (2 P. x.), St. George's (1 P. x.), St. Mary's (10 P. u.). 
London Throat (2 P..). 

At the Royal Eye Hospital (2 P. .), the Royal London Ophthalmic 
0 A. M.), the Royal Westminster Ophthalmio (1.30 Pp. x.), and the 
entra} London Ophthalmic Hospitals operations are performed daily. 


SOCIETIES. 


WEDNESDAY (6th).—OBSTETRICAL Soc TT or LONDON.—8 P.M. 
Specimens will be shown. Paper:—Mr. A. Doran (President): A 
Oase of Extra-uterine Gestation in which Foetal Death occurred 
at the Eighth Month after Spurious Labour, Abdominal Section 
two months later. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 


TUESDAY (5th).—MeEpicaL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 
(22, Ohenies-street, W.C0.).—4 p.m. Dr. W. Ewart: Consultation. 


(Skin. ) 
WEDNESDAY (6th).—MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 
(22, Cheniee-street, W.0.).—5 P. x. Mr. W. Rose: Clinical Lecture. 
EvVELINA Hospitazt (Southwark-bridge-road, S.B.).—4.30 p.m. Mr. 
F. C. Abbott: Acute Intestinal Obstruction in Children. (Post- 
graduate Course.) . ' 
HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST 
(Brompton).—4 p.m. Dr. Maguire: The Dynamics of the Circula- 
tion in Disease. 

THURSDAY (7th).—Mexpicat Grapvatss' COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 
(22, Ohenies-etreet, W. O.).— 2-3. 30 p.m. Mr. H. Pinch: Olass. 
Clinical Microscopy. Demonstration VII. 4 p.m. Mr. J. Hutchin- 
son: Oonsultation. ( Surgical.) 

WEST LONDON Post-GrapvuaTE Coursk (West London Hospital, 
W.).—5 P. M. Mr. P. Dunn: External Diseases of the Eye., 

CHARIN G- CROSS HospiTaL.—4 P. x. Dr. Murray: Medical Cases. 
(Post-graduate Course.) N 

FRIDAY (8th)—MEDICAL GRADUATES’ OOLLEGE AND PoLTC IIC 
(22, Ohenies-street, W. O.).—4 p.m. Mr. R. Lake: Consultation. (Ear.) 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of THE LANCET should be addressed 
exclusively ‘‘TO THE EDITORS,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention be 
given to this notice. 


It is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest, or which it is desirable to bring 
under the notice of the profession, may be sent direct to 
this Office. 

Lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only, AND WHEN ACCOMPANIED 
BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE, OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FAQILITATE IDENTI- 
FICATION. 

Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informa- 
tion, must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed ‘* To the Sub-Lditor.” 

Letters relating to the publication, sale, and advertising de- 
partments of THE LANCET should be addressed “ Tu the 
Manager.” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 


MANAGER’S NOTICES. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

WILL Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of THB LANCET 
at their Offices, 423, Strand, W.C., are dealt with by them? 
Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents (with 
none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what- 
ever) do not reach THE LANCET Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not to 
THE LANCET Offices. . 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
THE LANCET Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority 
of Agents are able to effect. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free, 
THE LANCET Offices or from Agents, are :— 


For THE UNITED KINGDOM. To THE COLONIES AND ABROAD. 


either from 


One Year... ws. «£112 6 One Lear wel 14 8 
Six Months . O16 3 Six Months... .. . . O17 4 
Three Months 0 8 2 Three Months. 0 8 8 
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Communications, Letters, &c., have been 
received from— 


A.—Mr. 0. J. 
Professor Clifford Allbutt, Cam- 


bridge: Aucoats Hospital, Man- 
chester, Secretary of; Messrs. 
Allen and Hauburys, Lond; 


Mensrs. Arnold and Sons. Lond.; 
A. C.; Dr. J. A thaus, Lond 


Bo our O. Bi:challi, Liverpool; 
B. Browne, Ltd., ne 
Mr. J. Bell, Hong-Kong; 
H. Butterfield, 1 
Messrs. G. Bell and Sons, Lond.: 
Mr. E. Blackett, Lond.: Bristol | 
Royal Hospital for Sick Children, 
Necretary of; Dr. J. Shaw- 
B liton, Lond.: Mr. E. Stanmore 
Bishop, Manchester: Mr. G. F. 
Blake, Dublin: Mr. Jackson 
Clarke, Lond.: Mons. J. Bülon, 
Geneva: Dr. W. C. Bosacquet, | 


Lond.: Miss A. L. Bird, Lond.; : L.—Mr. J. L. Langman. Lond ; Dr. 


Mr. J. Bunting, Torquay ; Mr. L: 
Browne, Lond.; Messrs. H. P. 
Bulmer and Co., Hereford; 
Mesers. Bates, Hendy. and Co., 
Reading; Dr. W. Billington, 


Birmingham. 


C.—Professor Corfield, Lond.; Mr. 

A. Cooper, Lond.: Messrs. | 
Cr esswelland Cresswell, Dowlais; | 
Messrs. Cassell and Oo., Lond.: | 
Messrs. Carnrick and Oo., Lond.; 
Carmarthen Union. Clerk of; 
Cumberland and Westmorland 
Asylum, Carlisle: Dr. Cre chley 
Clapham, Rother ham; County 


Asyium, Gloucester, Medical 
Superintendent of; arene 
Co., Lond.; Messrs. Cohen 


xnd Oa.. Lond. i Lond.: 
Cardiff Infirmary, Seoretary of; 
Cnrli-le Dispensary, Secretary of, | 
Mr. W. B. OCanipbell, Cod uor; 
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Two Clinical Lectures 
PRIMARY SYPHILITIC CHANCRES. 


Delivered at the London Hospital on Feb. 16th and 
March 2nd, 1900, 


By JONATHAN HUTCHINSON, Jun., 
F. R. C. S. Ena., &c., 


SURGEON TO THE LONDON HOSPITAL, ETC. 


LECTURE II.: 
Delivered on March 8nd, 1900. 

GENTLEMEN,— With regard to the bubo that accompanies 
primary syphilitic chancres, in the last lecture we noted that 
out of 125 cases of which I had careful records it was not 
absent in a single one, and that in only two out of the 125 
cases had it the unusual characters of suppuration or 
of inflammation. The characters of the bubo are really 
in many cases of greater diagnostic value than are those 
of the actual sore. It has been said that sometimes the 
bubo is absent, and some French observers have estimated 
that in about three per cent. the glands are not appreciably 


enlarged. Well, you see, there are obvious fallacies. 


The patient may be stout and his inguinal glands may be 
very difficult to examine, and I believe that this fact probably 
accounts for most of these supposed exceptions. The bubo 
is, at any rate. practically constant and can be found if careful 
search be made for it. Almost the only case which I could 
personally adduce in favour of a belief that sometimes the 
nearest lymphatic glands are not enlarged with the primary 
syphilitic sore was, briefly, as follows. A man came witha 
large hard chancre at the furrow of the penis and with tortuous 
lymphatic cords running up the penis. He was repeatedly 
examined during the four weeks that ensued after the sore 
had been noticed, and no enlargement whatever of the 
inguinal glands could be detected during the whole of this 
time. He was not at all a stout subject. I regret 
that the case was then lost sight of, and therefore 
it is only an incomplete observation. I mention it merely 
to emphasise the slight evidence in favour of the belief that 
the bubo is sometimes entirely absent in the case of primary 
syphilitic chancres. On the other hand, ít has been 
asserted that sometimes there occurs a syphilitic bubo with- 
out any primary sore, the so-called bubon d'emblée.” That 
l believe in, though it is excessively rare. And recollect 
there is a fallacy, with regard to women especially, that 
the primary sores are very easily overlooked, and although 
a primary syphilitic chancre, as a rule, will persist (unless 
diagnosed and properly treated) for weeks and even months, 
there are some primary syphilitic sores which are quite 
insignificant and which very soon spontaneously heal leaving 
no trace behind. As will be readily understood, in women 
it is often difficult to find the primary sore. One often comes 
across cases of secondary syphilis in women in whom no 
history of a sore or evidence of a bubo can be found. Some 
of these cases are accounted for by the chancre being on 


the cervix uteri, in which case the bubo will be within the 


abdomen. The vaginal wall is not a common site for 
chancres, but the cervix uteri is more often affected and I 
have seen several examples. 

You all know the characters of the typical syphilitic bubo, 
how the oblique set of inguinal glands—sometimes only the 
innermost of them, sometimes the more central ones, occa- 
sionally the highest glands of the vertical femoral set—are 
enlarged. Some of the lymphatics of the penis and scrotum 
can occasionally be dissected out into the upper glands of 
the vertical femoral set, confirming what has been observed 
clinically. The bubo is often situated on the opposite side 
to the p sore—e.g., the sore being on the right side of 
the penis the chief bubo may be on the left side owing to the 
crossing of the lymphatics. As you know, the inguinal 
glands may be swollen first on one side and then after a time 
those of the opposite side become also affected. Enlarge- 
ment of the inguinal glands may develop during the 
secondary stage as part of the general adenopathy. For 
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instance, you may see a case of chancre of the lip in which 
the inguinal glands are enlarged, due to general infection 
through the blood-stream. 

A few words as to what may be termed the giant bubo ; 
and the following case may be quoted since it illustrates 
many points of interest in connexion with syphilis. A 
young man, aged twenty-two years, florid and healthy- 
looking. with a good family history (though phthisical 
tendencies were not excluded from it), contracted a 
chancre on his lower lip in October, 1894. He went 
to a medical man, but it was not until January, 
1895—that is to say, four full months afterwards—that 
the syphilitic nature of the sore was recognised and the 
proper treatment instituted. There were then large buboes 
of both sides of the neck. He took mercury for only three 
months, and then irregularly, so that one would say that 
the treatment was very imperfect.. He came to me in 
November, 1895—that is to say, over a year since the 
contraction of the syphilis. The site of the chancre. was then 
conspicuous, and he still had a huge bubo on each side of 
the neck. These buboes were and threatened to 
break down, looking exactly like masses of tuberculous 
glands. However, in the belief that they were syphilitic I 
prescribed four grains of grey powder per diem and made him 
rub in oleate of mercury ointment. After atime both tonsils 
became ulcerated and had to be cauterised with nitrate of 
silver, sulphate of copper, &c., but the bubo did not 
disappear. He was markedly anemic from the first, and 
though he had no cough and no si of mischief 
in the lungs I could not help thinking that it might 
be a case of tuberculosis in a syphilitic patient. Iron 
was prescribed with the mercury, and at length, after 
nine months of steady treatment, or nearly two years after 
the infection, the glands wholly subsided without breaking 
down at all. I must admit that at one time I was inclined 
to advise him to have them excised, believing that they were 
in part tuberculous. But they all went down, so one may be 
certain tbat it was a case (and a very unusual one) of 
syphilitic adenopathy. In September, 1896, at the end of 
two years after infection, and after nine months of steady 
treatment by mercury, he came again with painful synovitis 
of the knees. This subsided under iodide of potassium and 
merc and cod-liver oil, leaving no trace behind. In 
March, 1897, at the end of two and a half years after 
infection, he was florid and healthy again, and there was 
no trace of enlargement of the glands, He still showed an 
interesting symptom, that of recurrent induration at the 
site of the chancre in the lower lip, which soon yielded to 
treatment. 

This case illustrates, first, the danger of overlooking a 
mary chancre—for it was four months before the right 
osis was made; secondly, the difficulty in getting the 
usual rapid therapeutic effects of mercury in such a neglected 
case ; thirdly, the long persistence of huge buboes, their slow 
but complete yielding to treatment, and the occurrence of 
relapsing induration at the site of the sore; and, finally, the 
coincidence in the same subject of etrical syphilitic 
joint-disease and syphilitic disease of the lymphatic glands. 

Although syphilitic joint disease and syphilitic gland 
disease are both rare—I am not thinking of primary buboes, 
but tertiary syphilitic gland disease—there is a strong 
tendency for both to occur in the same individual. Now 
is not this of extreme interest in com g syphilis with 
tubercle? In tubercle disease of lymphatic glands and 
disease of joints are two of the main symptoms, and it is 
so. with syphilis. If you look up the literature you will 
find many cases recorded in which a patient who has had 
tertiary syphilitic gland disease subsequently has syphilitic 
arthritis, or vice versa. The case which I have just 
narrated raises the question, which is discussed from 
time to time, Is syphilis which is contracted from 
congenital chancres more severe than that which is 
contracted from the ordinary primary chancres on the 
genitals? The answer is a very simple one. The reason 
why these cases often seem to be more severe than those 
following genital chancres is simply that the nature of the 
sore is overlooked. They are exceptional cases in this, that 
for perhaps two, four, or six months the nature of such a 
sore is not diagnosed, the patient, therefore, has no treat- 
ment, the virus gets a thorough hold on the system (if I may 
use the term), and ońe knows that in these cases of severe 
primary and secondary syphilis with much delayed treat- 
ment you will have more difficulty in overcoming the virus, 
and the later symptoms will probably be severe. 
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That leads me to state briefly my belief as regards 
severe and mild attacks of syphilis. You ask yourself the 
questions, Is syphilis the same disease in all ite victims? 
Are there mild and are there severe attacks, or does the 
‘ severity depend wholly on the individual? As to whether 
the dose of the poison varies we know and can say notbing. 
I certainly believe in one man having a mild attack of 
syphilis and another a very severe one, but the influence of 
treatment is a most important thing and especially the date 
at which that treatment is begun and the persistence with 
which it is followed up. At the same time it must be 
granted that, apart from treatment, some cases are compara- 
tively mild. This may partly account for the strange state- 
ment seen in some of the books, especially foreign ones, 
that case after case of undoubted syphilis was ‘cured ” 
with a dozen subcutaneous injections of small doses of 
mercury. It is certain that ordinary cases of syphilis are 
not, and cannot be, cured by any such treatment. We 
know this fact also—that where secondary symptoms 
have been mild, either as a result of treatment or not, 
there is no guarantee (if mercury be not continued for a long 
time) that tertiary symptoms will not occur or may not be 
very severe. Examples of this are seen in those who wilfully 
conceal their malady or in whom it is not diagnosed. I will 
mention to you an instance. An elderly married man, with 
every inducement to conceal his frailty, deliberately deceived 
a practitioner as to the nature of a secondary syphilitic 
eruption which was at first of the ordinary erythematous 
type, and then it became much more complicated, ultimately 
ending in a very severe attack of syphilitic pemphigus. 
Although he had the remains of a chancre present for several 
months he persuaded his medical adviser tbat his 
symptoms were due to anything but syphilis, and the conse- 
quence was that he never had any specific treatment until he 
got into such a deplorable state that he very nearly died 
from syphilitic cachexia. The case would probably have 
caused no trouble whatever had mercurial treatment been 
commenced early. 

Now. a word or two as to phagedenic chancres. You will 
probably not see many nowadays, but they may give a great 
deal of trouble. We will briefly note that the term is very 
vaguely used. Many primary syphilitic sores are destructive 
without being really phagedenic, especially when they occur 
in concealed sites—e.g., at the furrow of the penis—and 
become complicated by a great number of septic organisms. 
Any primary syphilitic sore may be phagedenic in a sense, 
but of the true acute destruction, the real rapid phagedena, 
one would say tbat it is not necessarily a sign of sypbilis. 
The following are some of the characters of this true 
phagedena. The incubation stage—the period between the 
inoculation and the development of the sore—is very short 
(generally only a few days), much shorter than is the case 
with a syphilitic sore which assumes its typical characters 
in three weeks. The bubo is slight or absent with a phage- 
denic sore and mercury has little or no effect in checking 
the destractive process. Finally, many cases of phagedena— 
I do not say all—escape secondaries. These are briefly the 
conclusions one has learnt from a study of a good number of 
cases of phagedena. Although it usually occurs in concealed 
sores, where there is phimosis, it may attack the more open 
parts, such as the vaginal orifice. I remember one case in 
which the greater part of the vulva and labia on both sides 
were destroyed by a rapid phagedena, not followed by 
syphilis. I would, of course, impress upon you the signifi- 
cance with concealed sores of hemorrhagic discharge. A 
little oozing of blood may mean that the ulcer is rapidly 
eating into the tissues, and if there be a foul-smelling 
discharge the two signs indicate that the prepuce should be 
slit up without delay and the sore thoroughly exposed. It 
should be thoroughly cleaned under an anesthetic and 
either pure carbolic or acid nitrate of mercury should be 
applied. The patient should then be kept in a bath of 
very weak solution of bichloride of mercury, the hot 
water being frequently changed, and he should remain for 
some days in this bath. The continuous immersion and 
exposure of the sore to the action of the water should be 
employed until the sore begins to take on a bealtby 
appearance. The value of continuous bath treatment in 
phagedenic chancres, although it has been known to the 
profession for very many years, is forgotten now and then, 
and at the last meeting of the British Medical Association 
two cases of fatal phagedena were narrated (in one the 
patient was a woman), the chief point of which to my mind 
was that the bath or immersion treatment had not been 


thought of or tried in either. All sorts of escharotics had 
been used, but no immersion treatment, yet that is the safest, 
least painful, and simplest of all the methods. There 
is of course danger of severe bæmorrbage in phagedenic 
chancres. I have known troublesome bleeding occur from 
the dorsal artery of the penis under such circumstances, 
Then there is the risk when the sore is on the under surface 
of the penis of ulceration into the urethra and fistula. | 
have seen several cases where the glans penis bad been 
wholly eaten away, and of course a stricture followed in the 
urethra. You know that tertiary syphilis does cause 
phagedena, and in one such case, a rather slow phagedena 
of the penis where the glans bad been reduced to a mere 
fragment and the penis was entirely mis-shaped and distorted, 
I was driven to amputate at the man’s own express wish, and 
gave him a decent-looking organ, although it was shorter 
than usual. 

The question of phagedena leads me to mention a j 
form of primary sore which, though it is not a i 
somewhat alarming in appearance, and tbat is the primary 
chancre which resembles a malignant pustule. Its characters 
are these: there is a great deal of surrounding inflammation 
and the is much swollen : in the centre is a sore covered 
with a thick blackish dry scab looking like a dry eschar. 
The ugly term ambustiform has been recently applied to 
this form of chancre, suggesting to classical minds the 
slough produced by the cautery. I believe these chancres 
are always syphilitic, but they are not common. 


Now we come to the important question of the difficulties - 


in the diagnosis of primary infecting sore—difficulties which 
every surgeon is certain to be confronted with. First, as to 
the decision between soft sores” and true infective 
chancres. The term ‘‘soft sore” is so useful that we shall be 
obliged to retain it. 
indurated after the Japse of a certain time. The soft sore 
is said to be due to a specific bacillus, but it is premature 
to speak positively as to that. 
chancre, we are ignorant as to what sort of bacillus causes 
the infection or whether it is a micro-organism at all, and 


As to the true primary 


You know that a soft sore may become 


this in spite of the work of a great number of skilled 
bacteriologists. As you know, soft non-infecting sores are . 


attended in many cases by abscesses in the groin, and the 
We saw that tbe 


sores themselves are usually multiple. 
primary infecting sores of the genitals were multiple in 
only about one in five cases. Out of 125 examples of 
primary infecting sores these were single in a little over 


100. Where you have eight or ten or more pus-secreting — 


sores you can feel little doubt about the diagnosis, especially 
if the glands are already painfal and inflamed. But it must 
not be forgotten that one of these soft sores may take on 
induration and prove infective. Note that the longer the time 


which bas elapsed before the sore is noticed the greater tbe 


probability is that it is infective. 
on from three to five days after infection ; the primary chancre 
may not show itself for from two to three weeks or even 
longer. The character of the bubo is often of more im- 
portance than the chancre; that point we have already 
dwelt upon. 
have had the most experience in the diagnosis become more 
and more cautious in giving a final opinion until a certain 
amount of time bas elapsed from infection. Tke patient 
will say, Is this sore a primary chancre or not? When 
can you say positively?” The answer is that in three or 
four weeks after infection you can generally decide, but that 
before that time no one can tell with certainty, avd that 
sometimes it may be six weeks or even more before you can 
say positively. Every one of us will, in all probability, 
make mistakes in diagnosing between soft sores and primary 
syphilitic sores. The more experience one has the more 
cautious one gete in giving a positive diagnosis until a 
certain time had elapsed. I wish that bacteriological 
examination were likely to be of assistance, but I doubt if it 
ever will be. Even granted that the soft chancre bas à 
peculiar bacillus its presence would not prove that the 
patient bad not acquired the syphilitic virus also. We must 
therefore go mainly on the clinical investigation of the 
chancre and bubo from all their aspects, not forgetting to 
examine for indurated lymphatic cords. 

It may be said that the mercurial treatment can now be 
conducted with so little damage to the general health that 
in any case where you are doubtful as to diagnosis the real 
benefit of the doubt will come in giving the patient mercury. 
That is to some extent true, but it is not a very satisfactory 
position, say, at the end of six months after you have been 


The soft sore chiefly comes 


But I want to urge this point, that those who ` 
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giving mercury, to feel still doubtful as to the true 
Bature of the case. Tbe patient may ask you at the 
end of that time whether he has had syphilis or 
not, and whether he may marry in a year or two, 
or whether he is to go on with the treatment for 
two years. You will at once see that the position then is a 
difficult one. Still, some authorities hold that when in 
doubt you should give mercury. The general opinion seems 
to be veering round towards that, and it is so because 
nowadays mercury can be given with proper safeguards with 
80 little damage to the patient’s health, occupation, or his 
general habits that it has become a mere bagatelle to go in 
for nine or eighteen months’ mercurial treatment. Still, you 
should certainly wait a little time before making a diagnosis. 
I may mention, by the way, that I knew of a case 
whera a gentleman went to a surgeon, a specialist, on the 
day after contagion—that is to say, within 24 hours. The 
gentleman said. I think I have got syphilis.” There was 
nothing abnormal to be seen, not even an abrasion. The 
surgeon said. You had better have mercurial injections ; 
anyhow it will prevent your getting tertiary symptoms.” Bo 
that though there was never the slightest symptom of 
venereal disease this man went through a course of mercarial 
injections until he got tired of them. That is perhaps going 
to extremes and I do not think it should be held up as an 
example to follow. 

There are some interesting cases of tertiary ulceration of 
the genitals which may readily lead you astray. The 
patient himself or herself thinks that the ulcer is syphilitic 
and you are apt to treat such lesions as primary sores. I 
show you a pictare of a primary sore which fairly resembles 
a gummatous ulcer in its shape and in the slough. I will now 
give you the notes of a case in which I made the mistake 
myself. A man had slight secondary syphilis in 1893. He 
was treated with green iodide of mercury and, as generally 
happens when green iodide of mercury is given, the treat- 
ment was imperfect. In 1895 he suffered from severe 
ulceration of his cheek and palate. He was given liquor 
hydrargyri and iodide of potassium for 12 months. In 1896, 

years after his secondary symptoms, he came to me 
with a supposed chancre spreading round the furrow of 
the prepuce. It was 10 days after suspicious intercourse 
and it looked uncommonly like a fresh chancre. As he 
had had syphilis two years before it was hardly likely to be 
a second infection. I treated it locally with black-wash, 
calomel, iodoform, and pure carbolic acid applied repeatedly 
and vigorously. It was only at the end of two months that I 
recognised that it was merely a tertiary sore and I gave iodide 
of potassium with the result that it speedily melted away. 
This example may impress upon you the fact that tertiary 
sores on the genitals are very apt to give rise to mistakes in 
diagnosis. I have known of a number of cases of which I 
will mention only one or two of the most interesting. 

A woman came to the out-patient department here with a 
large inveterate ulcer of the leg which was diagnosed to be 
epitheliomatous. The leg was amputated through the knee- 
joint and the microscopical sections, which I saw myself, 
were not conclusive as to epithelioma ; they were more like 
those of a gummatous ulcer. Six months later she came 
under my care with a large hard-edged ulcer of the left 
labium majore and some swelling of the inguinal lymphatic 
glands. This ulcer was very like a commencing epitbelioma. 
Oa the other hand, it was fairly like a tertiary ulcer. Having 
seen these sections of the ulcer of the leg I thought that 
it was tertiary syphilis. But as it was in a perfectly con- 
venient position for excision and she was an elderly woman, 
and as therefore there was likelihood that it might be 
epithelioma, I excised it, and microscopical examination 
oe negatived epithelioma and pointed strongly to tertiary 
syphilis. 

A man who admitted baving had gonorrhoea ten years and 
two years previously came to me on account of a large 
gammatous ulcer on the under surface of the penis, un- 
accompanied by any marked enlargement of the lymphatic 
glands. There had been exposure to contagion within a 
short time. On examining his body all over I found a 
large inflamed node on the right clavicle which he had not 
mentioned, and another softening one over the manubrium 
sterni, proving the tertiary nature of his complaint, although 
we could get no history from him of primary syphilis. All 
the lesions were cured by iodide of potassium. 

Cases of extreme interest sometimes occur of what is called 
relapsing induration at the site of a former chancre. Asa 
matter of fact, my father and Professor Fournier were the first 


to call attention to these peouliar cases. The main facts about 
them are the following. At the site of a primary chancre, 
years after the infection and with or without exposure to fresh 
risk, induration occurs, which as a rule does not lead to 
ulceration but persists an indefinite time, sometimes, how- 
ever, breaking down in the centre. It is hardly ever 
accompanied, as far as my experience has gone, with marked 
enlargement of the inguinal glands. It may occur quite 
apart from any fresh contagion, though it is curious how 
often you get a. history of this. The recurring or 
relapsing indurations may occur any number of years 
after the primary disease, and one’s belief is that they 
are of the same nature as gummatous infiltrations. 
That is the best way of regarding them and it empha- 
sises the fact that as a rule iodide of potassium effects 
a speedy cure and is the best drug to give. The subject is of 
great interest with regard to the germ theory of syphilis. 
We know how closely syphilis imitates tubercle in many of 
its effects and that residual taberculous abscesses or relapses 
of tuberculous affections in the lungs and the joints occur in 
an individual many years after the disease has quieted down. 
It is tempting to suggest that these relapsing indurations 
and gummatous ulcerations at the site of primary sores are 
due to a sort of re-awakening of the germs of the syphilitic 
viras which have lain dormant for years close to the scar. 
But it is pure theory; we cannot dogmatise as to the 
syphilitic virus ; we do not even know that it is a bacillus. 

I would impress upon you the importance of not over- 
looking an epithelioma of the genital surfaces (especially of 
the penis), thinking it is a primary sore. Most of the 
cases of epithelioma of the penis which I have operated 
upon here—and they amount to a considerable number— 
have been those of patients who have come up to 
the Lock Hospital believing that they had a venereal 
sore. In the last case, which was. here a week or 
two ago, the patient had been sent up from the country 
and had been for six months under treatment with epithe- 
lioma of the penis, the treatment having been, however, 
entirely anti-syphilitic. I need not impress upon you the 
danger of making that mistake in diagnosis. It does not 
matter very much, perhaps, if you overlook a primary sore for 
a few weeks, but it is of the greatest importance that an 
epithelioma should not be neglected or overlooked. And 
I would say this: Never prolong unduly the trial of 
mercury and iodide of potassium in a doubtful case. If 
the ulcer is a primary chancre it melts away, as a 
rule, under mercury properly given. If it be epithelioma no 
effect will be produced in the course of two or three weeks, 
and that time should be enough to enable one to come to a 
decision as to the nature of the sore. Epitbelioma of the 
penis may occur either in the form of a cauliflower growth 
or of a disc of induration, the latter being extremely like a 
primary sore, and if it be concealed by the prepuce the 
diagnosis is undoubtedly difficult. In doubtful cases one 
must slit up the prepuce, and if that be done the difficulty in 
diagnosis is soon cleared up. It may here be noted that 
molluscum contagiosum occurs on the genitals not in- 
frequently. I have seen many cases and have a strong 
belief that they are usually due to inoculation during inter- 
course. If one of these molluscum nodules is shed spon- 
taneously the ulcer left may possibly be mistaken for a 
chancre. 

The following case is true though it may appear 
incredible. A man came with a sore on his penis which 
proved to be due to vaccination. The history was this. 
He was a married man and his wife was suckling a child 
who bad Jately been vaccinated. In some way the vaccina- 
tion virus had been conveyed from the infant to the genitals 
of the mother and she had a vaccination sore on her vulva. 
The man also was susceptible and contracted a vaccination 
sore on the penis from his wife. i 

As to the treatment of primary sores I will be very 
brief. As a rule, whether the sore be hard or soft one 
should avoid ointments. They rarely suit, and I never use 
them. Drying powders are far better, and it is interesting to 
note that in England in the fourteenth century, before they 
had any experience of true syphilis, soft sores of the penis 
were directed to be treated with the ashes of burnt linen. 
They could not have devised a more sensible treatment. 
Under simple antiseptic treatment soft sores will generally 
heal rapidly, and undoubtedly for the soft sores and for the 
doubtful sores iodcform and boric powder—e.g., in the 
proportion of one to four—can hardly be improved upon. 
Calomel powder, either diluted ras not, and the old-fashioned 
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‘black-wash are excellent applications for venereal sores. For 

soft chancres I believe strongly in cauterisation with pure 
carbolic acid, with which there is no need to apply cocaine 
as there is not much pain and it causes the soft sores to heal 
up rapidly. The treatment is also valuable because in many 
cases I believe it prevents the occurrence of suppurating bubo. 
If, and as soon as, your diagnosis is that the case is 
one of primary syphilis, give mercury. There is nothing 
which will cause the induration to melt away so rapidly as 
the internal use of mercury. With regard to excision in 
doubtful cases I could give several instances where excision 
has proved quite useless, although it has been done within a 
few days of contagion. 

A word, in conclusion, as to the history of the occurrence 
of primary sores. Be very cautious in accepting patients’ 
statements. They often conceal the fact that they have had 
primary sores, and, of course, when months or years have 
elapsed they forget all the characters of them. You will 
learn to distrust the statements of patients as to the non- 
occurrence of venereal sores in the dim and distant past. 
Sometimes you will be told that although the patient had 
certain sores it was quite impossible that they could have been 
venereal, because the individual was above suspicion.” If a 
man ostentatiously parades the statement that he is above 
suspicion distrust him all the more. You probably know 
Sir Peter Teazle’s opinion of humanity in general; if you do 
not know it I will not spoil your pleasure in looking it up. 
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LECTURE II. 
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GENTLEMEN,—In my previous lecture the expiration of 
the time at my disposal compelled me to omit any 
mention of two varieties of fractures of considerable 
importance from the point of view of the treatment by 
immediate massage—viz., fracture of the patella and 
of the olecranon. Until recently, as you know, the 
classical method of treating these fractures was by long 


confinement in splints or fixed apparatus (the period in 
the case of fracture of the patella extending sometimes 
to as much as a year or even more) with the object of 
obtaining as firm a union between the fragments as possible. 
Under such circumstances it cannot be considered remark- 
able that in many cases the difficulty in obtaining free 
movement at the knee at the end of the splinting period was 
extreme and that in some cases, indeed, the pain and 
Gistress entailed in the necessary treatment were more than 
the patients could endure. Those of you who have had no 
experience of the old treatment will get a good idea 
of the difficulties connected with obtaining subsequent free 
movement by reading the account which John Hunter gives 
of his own case. So great, indeed, was the pain sometimes 
under these circumstances that a certain number of people 
who had sustained a fracture of the knee-cap rather than 
bear the pain entailed in getting free movement preferred to 
remain with the limb more or less stiff. Speaking gene- 
rally, the stiffness that follows on a fracture of the 
patella treated upon the old lines depends largely on 
the fixation of the upper fragment to the anterior aspect 
of the femur at the time when attempts at movement 
are commenced—not, of course, by bony ankylosis, but by 
adhesions which, forming around the margin of the knee-cap, 
so tighten the soft parts about it that it is sealed to the 
surface of the femur. In attempting to get movement in 
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these cases when treated, as I bave said, in the olden way, 
no really good result could be obtained until the adhesions 
were loosened—a difficult and painful process which was 
rendered necessary merely because the parts had been con- 
fined so long in splints without movement. Moreover, the 
strain put upon the parts under these circumstances fre- 
quently led to a great stretching of the uniting medium. The 
upper fragment of the patella remained, in fact, at first 
fixed and before the exercises had resulted in the breaking- 
down of the adhesions any movement obtained was at the 
expense of the stretching of the union, the stretching in 
some cases being very great; but even in such cases so 
long as the upper fragment ultimately became freely 
moveable on the femur a fairly good limb resulted in the 
majority. In the absence of the treatment by suture now 
so commonly employed the tinal result is dependent mainly 
upon two points: (1) the amount of laceration of the lateral 
expansions about the knee at the time of the injury (the 
less the lateral expansions are ruptured the more strength is 
there left in the joint after the fracture); and (2) the amount 
of mobility finally retained by the upper fragment of the 
patella. If the fragment does not contract inveterate 
adhesions and finally becomes freely moveable upon the 
femur a more or less useful limb follows, the strength of the 
limb, as a rule, then being in inverse ratio to the length of 
the uniting medium. If, on the other hand, fixation of this 
upper fragment occurs, then the interference with the 
mobility and strength of the joint is so great that the patient 
is greatly crippled. 

The first object, then, in acase of a fracture of the 
patella, whether wiring has been practised or not, is to 
prevent by constant manipulation any chance of adhesion 
of the upper fragment to the femur—a treatment which 
excludes any form of splint which makes the patella 
inaccessible. This necessity for securing free mobility 
of the patella is not confined to cases of fracture, but if a 
rapid and perfect result is to be obtained it should be used in 
all cases of inflammation of the knee-joint, traumatic or 
otherwise, liable to be followed by stiffness. This is a point 
to which reference will again be made. 

As I have already said, this method of treatment makes 
the use of fixed immoveable apparatus impossible, such, for 
example, as plaster-of-Paris, silicate of potash, and the 
like. 1 may at once state that I have no doubt that 
the sooner these stiff immoveable appliances become 
obsolete the better it will be in all cases of damage 
of joints and in the neighbourhood of joints. The stiffness 
and pain which so often followed in fracture of the patella 
when treated upon the old lines were much more frequently 
due to the treatment than to the injury. The best results 
which follow fracture of the patella when not subjected to 
the wiring treatment will be obtained by immediate smooth 
massage and patellar manipulation, followed in a fortnight 
or earlier by gentle passive movement of the knee. By such 
means in the majority of instances a useful limb may be 
expected in three months, all splints being discarded at the 
end of the first month. It is remarkable how little, if any, 
stretching of the union occurs in cases treated in this way 
when care is taken from the outset to secure free mocement of 
the patella upon the femur. 

The same observations apply with equal weight in the case 
of fracture of the olecranon. You will find upon examina- 
tion that in the majority of cases of fracture of the 
olecranon treated by long-continued immobility in splints the 
detached fragment of the olecranon is practically fixed to 
the humerus. I do not mean that it is always fixed by bony 
ankylosis, but it is connected to the humerus by such strong 
adhesions that it is very difficult to move it at all. Further, 
you will find that the utility of the limb in such cases is in 
direct proportion to the mobility of the detached fragment 
upon the humerus—in fact, the utility of the limb depends 
more upon this factor than upon the apparent strength 
of the union. When the fragment is fixed it will be 
found upon commencing to bend the joint that move- 
ment is obtained not by the gliding downwards of 
the upper fragment upon the humerus, as should be 
the case, but by a stretching of the union, the 
fragment remaining fixed; and in such cases, although 
flexion may be obtained to a great degree, and sometimes 
completely, extension power is almost, if not entirely, want- 
ing. So much is this the case sometimes in exaggerated 
cases that although the patient may be able to semiflex 
the arm or, perhaps, to flex it completely, if the limb 
is raised above the shoulder or by the side of the head 
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the forearm falls down almost as in a paralysed limb, in 
consequence of the triceps having lost its power from the 
fixation of the detached olecranon to the lower end of the 
humerus. If in the treatment of such a case trouble be 
taken during its early progress to constantly move the 
detached portion of the olecranon upon the humerus by a 
little gentle flexion and by lateral manipulation all adhesion 
is prevented and the patient probably recovers with a limb 
which is practically almost as useful as if there had been no 
fracture at all—the utility of the limb here, as in fracture of 
the 75 N when the union is fibrous, depending as much 
or, indeed. more upon the freedom of movement of the 
detached fragment than upon the actual strength of the 
uniting medium. 

The two great cardinal facts to bear in mind in the 
rational treatment of fracture of the patella and fracture of 
the olecranon are these: 1. The avoidance under all circum- 
stances of any chance of the upper part of the patella or of 
the olecranon becoming adherent to the sub- jacent bone. 
Sach adhesion may be prevented by massage and lateral 
manipulation combined with gentle flexion and extension, 
during which the detached fragment is made to move as 
much as possible with the distal portion of the limb—i.e., 
with the leg or forearm as the case may be—the lateral move- 
ment being the most readily managed and resulting in the 
least disturbance of the parts generally. 2. All manipula- 
tion and Poe movement should be preceded by smooth 
rubbing of the muscles. By this treatment you will in the 
majority of cases provide the patient with a limb which is 
useful to an extraordinary degree beyond that which follows 
provided you do not adopt this plan. I am, of course, speaking 

erally only, because occasionally a case treated on other 
methods will leave a sound and good limb, but many of the 
cases so treated are very imperfect both in movement and 
in power. When the fracture of an olecranon is treated by 
wiring, screws, or pegs the same cardinal points must be 
borne in mind. Massage and passive movement cannot be 
practised too soon nor can the patient be encouraged too 
soon to use gentle voluntary movement at the elbow-joint. 

I may perhaps be allowed a moment’s digression here to 
explain, in order to avoid any misunderstanding, that the 
remarks which [ have just made must not be held to imply 
that I have any wish to substitute ina general way treatment 
by massage and manipulation for the operative measures 
now so commonly employed in fractures of the olecranon 
and patella. I am second to none in my estimation of the 
value of these measures ; but there must always remain a 
number of cases which, for reasons which it would be 
foreign to my present purpose to discuss. are not suitable for 
operation—some in themselves, some because the patient 
does not desire operation, and some in consequence of the 
circumstances in which the practitioner finds himself being 
not such as to justify bis undertaking operative measures. 
In such cases intelligent massage and manipulation will 
produce a better result than any other plan and in many 
instances will restore the limb to a degree of usefulness 
which cannot even be excelled by operative treatment. 


IMMEDIATE MASSAGE AND MANIPULATION IN 
DISLOCATIONS. 


For the better understanding of the remarks which follow 
it is mecessary to insist upon the following elementary 
points. If a dislocation be complete in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term the capsule of the joint must, as 
a matter of course, be torn, the rent in the capsule being 
of large or of small extent. The obstacles to the reduction 
of a dislocation depend comparatively little, as a rule, upon 
the situation or character of the laceration in the capsule; 
occasionally only do some of the difficulties met with in 
attempts at reduction lie with this structure. The real 
difficulty is for the most part due to muscular con- 
traction—a fact which is amply proved by the manner in 
which most difficult dislocations will often reduce themselves 
as soon as the patient is fully anæsthetised. The longer a 
dislocation remains unreduced the more marked does this 
contraction of the muscles become and the more difficult 
is it to remove the bone from its abnormal site. Supposing 
that a dislocation remains unreduced for five, or six, or 
eight weeks in a case such as that of the shoulder, physio- 
logical shortening of the muscles takes place: and in con- 
sequence a reduction of the dislocation by ordinary means 
may become practically impossible. I mention these facts 
not because I suppose you are unfamiliar with them, but 


because I wish to emphasise as strongly as possible the 


importance of muscalar contraction and shortening as the 
principal obstacles to reduction in the vast majority of the 
dislocations with which we are ordinarily called upon to 
deal. For practical purposes the capsule and surrounding 
bony points may be ignored, since if they afford any 
obstacle to reduction it is generally secondary to the con- 
dition of the muscles. It is further a most important point to 
bear in mind that under ordinary circumstances after the 
reduction of a dislocation the retention of the replaced bone 
in its normal site depends not so much upon the state of the 
capsule, which in reality has little to do with the matter, as 
upon the muscles, aided in certain cases by atmospheric 
pressure. In fact, the question of the healing of the rent in 
the capsule is of small importance compared with that 
affecting muscle-waste. The capsule will heal equally well 
whether the joint be kept fixed in splints or whether it be 
subjected to passive movement from the first. The muscles 
about the joint, especially those supplied by the same 
nerves, waste rapidly if the joint be kept fixed for ever so 
short a time and if the fixation be persisted in for long 
periods this wasting may proceed so far as to be incurable. 
On the other hand, if massage and passive movement be at 
once commenced then wasting can be entirely prevented. If 
the muscles are allowed to waste to any great extent, as you 
can easily see for yourselves by watching an ordinary case, 
the whole joint becomes loose and flabby. There is no such 
thing as a primary tonic condition of the capsule of the 
joint ; the capsule of the joint is a passive structure and has 
no contractile vitality of any sort beyond that which it 
derives from muscular attachments and expansions. Hence 
prolonged fixation of a joint after the reduction of a disloca- 
tion allows the muscles to waste, which is tantamount to 
bringing about the precise conditions leading to recurrent 
dislocation if attempts to obtain free movement are made. 
The effect of even temporary fixation of a joint in the pro- 
duction of adhesions which have subsequently to be treated, 
often for long periods, I need hardly, I suppose, impress 
upon you—although I fancy that if you were to examine a 
large number of patients who have had dislocations, say of 
the shoulder-joint, at a long period after the injury, you 
would perhaps be surprised to find that the percentage of 
cases in which some stiffness still persists from this cause is 
considerable. In the practice of the older school of surgeons 
prolonged fixation of a joint after dislocation was almost 
universal, the main object being to allow of a firm 
and rapid union of the rent in the capsule. So much was 
thought of the value of the healed capsule in retaining the 
parts in position that the disadvantages of adhesions and 
muscle-waste were held to be of no account compared with 
the vital importance of the completely restored capsule. I 
strongly recommend you to reverse these conditions by con- 
centrating your attention upon measures for the avoidance 
of adhesions and muscle-waste. Ignore the torn capsule; 
the ‘rent will heal soundly in spite of any manipulations or 
movement it may be subjected tointreatment. Ingenious 
operations which from the nature of things cannot effect 
material good have been from time to time invented with a 
view to the cure of recurrent dislocation by shortening the 
loose capsules—the fact having been overlooked or forgotten 
that looseness of the capsule is secondary to muscle-waste, 
which is the real thing to be combated. The only avail- 
able method by which muscle-waste can be avoided in 
these cases of dislocation, especially of the shoulder, 
is by massage, commencing immediately after the 
reduction of the displacement—smooth rubbing only for 
the first two days, after which passive movement follows 
the massage. This passive movement may be very free in 
all directions save that which is in the direction of the muscles 
which tend to waste. For erample, in the case of the 
shoulder. abduction of the arm from the trunk should not be 
practised for a week or 10 days after the injury, because the 
strong action of the adductors, unopposed for the time being 
by the weakencd deltoid, tends to displace the head of the 
humerus inwards. For the same reason in the first week no 
voluntary movements should be allowed, all movements 
being passive, Treated on these lines any dislocation of a 
major joint—e.g., shoulder or hip—may be cured in from 
two to three weeks without adhesions and with no stiffness 
remaining. All cases of recurrent dislocation will be found 
to be associated with marked muscle-waste. The cardinal 
principle in their treatment is in the direction of rectifying 
the atrophy of the muscles by massage and methodical 
exercises with or without electricity, and not in the direction 
of shortening the lax capsule by operation. 
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The beneficial effect of in dislocations is not 
limited to the treatment after 1 it is sometimes 
of great use as an aid to reduction. The following case 
will serve as an illustration of this point. A highly sensitive 
and nervous lady, considerably beyond middle age, dislocated 
her shoulder in a fall which followed a slip on some parquet 
flooring. There was extreme and the muscular spasm 
was intense, the least attempt to move the parts eliciting 
loud cries of pain from the patient. Whilst waiting for the 
arrival of an anzsthetist, as the muscular spasm was so great, 
I gently massaged the region of the shoulder, upon which the 
pain seemed soon to be modified and by degrees disappeared. 
In the course of the rubbing I noticed that the muscles 
became less hard, and especially I observed that the hollow 
tension of the deltoid was succeeded by a feeling of softness. 
Seizing the favourable moment I passed my right band into 
the and with a sudden outward jerk reduced the dis- 
location easily (the displacement was sub-glenoid) ; in fact, 

an anesthetic been administered reduction could not 
have been more easily effected. In two other cases of dis- 
location of the shoulder of a similar kind, one being sub- 
coracoid, the other sub-glenoid, I have in the same way 
effected reduction with remarkable ease. Cases like these 
show further the point I have already insisted upon—viz., 
the importance of concentrating your mind upon the con- 
dition of the muscles in cases of dislocation. 

Before leaving the subject of dislocations allow me again 
to refer tothe question of muscle-waste in these cases because 
I do not think in some instances it is sufficiently understood. 
In the case of the fleshy joints—e.g., the shoulder and hip— 
muscle-waste, unless the massage treatment is adopted, is 
too obvious to require comment. Wasting in the same 
manner occurs uniformly in all dislocations, although I 
hardly think that this is recognised by some people. The 
wasting, for instance, of the quadriceps in certain conditions 
of the knee is of common knowledge, but I venture to think 
that the wasting of the muscles controlling the ilio-tibial 
band is but little realised. Again, it would at first sight 
seem almost impossible that any wasting of muscles should 
follow upon dislocations of distal joints like the phalanges 
of the finger which are quite remote from muscular bellies, 
yet in these it will be found if examination be made that there 
is universally some wasting of the forearm, and farther that 
the permanent sense of weakening which is complained of by 
some of the patients who have suffered from these injuries 
can only be rectified by voluntary exercises or by thorough 
massage of the forearm muscles. The bearing of these points 
upon the scientific treatment of these injuries is too obvious 
to require explanation, but it is, I am sure, of much more 
importance than is commonly thought. It would, of course, 
be interesting to describe seriatim and in detail the manage- 
ment of the various dislocations throughout the body by 
immediate e and passive movement, but time will 
hardly allow of this. I hope, however, that what I have been 
able to say will be sufficient to indicate the general principles 
upon which the treatment should be conducted. Its modifica- 
tion to the requirements of the different joints is merely a 
matter for the exercise of ordinary intelligence. 


IMMEDIATE MASSAGE IN SPRAINS, WRENCHES, AND 
BRUISES. 


As in the case with dislocation, as I have endeavoured to 
explain, the objects to be attained in the treatment of 
sprains, wrenches, and bruises are the restoration to the 
normal state by the rapid removal of effused products, the 
prevention of adhesions, and the avoidance of muscle-waste. 
Any treatment which fails to obtain these ends is defective. 
Farther, it is, I am sure, undeniable that the only plan of 
treatment which will attain the desired end with certainty 
and in a reasonable time is that by immediate massage and 
very ay penr movement—a plan which is, if intelli- 
gently „ applicable universally, with the exception, 
perhaps, of a few special cases. 

First, with regard to sprains. For our present purpose 
by a sprain is meant an injury to a joint, a muscle, or other 
soft parts by a wrench, a bend, or a twist. There is always 
some laceration of the tissues but there is no open wound. 
In the case of a joint the injury always involves some tearing 
of the fibres of the capsule, synovial apparatus, or cartilage. 
There is pain of variable degrees and there may or may 
not be effusion into the joint. Generally, if the sprain is of 
any severity there is effusion into the joint, if the effusion 
follows immediately upon the injury it is blood, if it follows 
a day or two subsequently it is due to synovitis. I must 


again crave your indulgence for emphasising such elementary 
points. The occurrence of tbis laceration in cases of 
sprain—which means, of course, a subcutaneous wound— 
led to the faulty practice of former times, which is even 
now, I fear, far too prevalent, of placing parts so injured 
for a long period in splints. This is the best ble method 
for facilitating the formation of adhesions and the tua- 
tion of muscle-waste, the main object of this mistaken treat- 
ment being to allow of the rapid healing of the wounded 
tissues—a point of comparatively small importance. 

In order to make clear the plan of treatment which I use 
and which I strongly advise you to adopt in these injuries 
let us take the case of a man who has sprained his knee. 
At the time of his coming under observation—say a few 
hours after the injury—the joint is painful, swollen from 
effusion (probably for the most part blood), and any attempt 
at movement of the joint is resisted. The first indication is 
the removal of the effusion. With this object the patient is, 
if possible, sent to bed and the limb is placed upon a light 
back-splint—a ham-splint being the most convenient—applied 
so that free access is left to the joint. Gentle smooth 
Massage over the swollen joint is commenced at once. 
(In very severe cases this is sometimes resented at first 
by the patient, whose resentment, however, soon subsides 
when he realises the soothing ‘effect which the gentle 
rubbing produces.) Io the intervals of the rubbing 
fomentations of lead and opium may be laid upon the 
joint; the opium soothes somewhat and the lead hardens 
the skin a little, which is useful in the subsequent 
management. From the first gentle passive movement of 
the patella is used, for the reasons which I have already 
sufficiently indicated. As soon as the effusion has distinctly 
commenced to subside, as is shown by the decrease in 
the tension of the joint, gentle passive movement (flexion 
and extension) is commenced, and if upon the commence- 
ment of the passive movement no increase of effusion occurs 
the splint is put aside altogether. When the patient comes 
under treatment immediately after the injury the splint can 
generally be dispensed with on the third day. With the 
discarding of the splint gentle massage of the thigh and leg 
is added to the rubbing of the joint itself, the passive 
movement and the massage becoming more and more 
thorough as the effusion subsides. A compress of the 
kind mentioned may be used in the intervals if it is comfort- 
able to the patient. Treated in this simple way there are 
few cases of severe sprain of the knee in which the patient 
may not be getting about comfortably in a fortnight, 
at the end of which time another fortnight of methodical 
exercises, either in a gymnasium or by means of a 
„home exerciser, will generally complete the cure. I 
have taken as an example a severe case requiring con- 
finement to bed. The treatment of the milder forms 
is modified to the necessities of the case, the great 
points to be borne in mind being the necessity for avoidance 
of the use of splints after the effusion has commenced to 
subside, the immediate use of massage to the joint, and early 
passive movement. In all cases the early movements should 
be passive — the habit of sending the milder forms of sprains 
at once to the gymnasium is to be avoided. In no case of 
sprain should a cure be considered to have been obtained if 
any sign of wasting of muscle beyond that which comes 
from mere disuse remains. The longer the time which 
intervenes between the receipt of the injury and the com- 
mencement of the rational treatment the is the 
difficulty in rectifying the muscle-waste with its necessarily 
concurrent weakness, and in cases in which the parts have 
been long confined in splints a cure in the true sense is 
sometimes impossible. 

The following points in the carrying out of passive move- 
ment in cases of sprain are of some moment. The first 
movements used should be those of the simplest kind; for 
example, flexion and extension in the hip or knee, antero- 
posterior movement in the shoulder, abduction and adduc- 
tion should then follow, and finally rotation and circum- 
duction in joints permitting -of that movement. This 
sequence, however, is always interrupted for the following 
reason which is of paramount importance—the last more- 
ment to be practised should be that which, so far as can be 
ascertained, was concerned in the production of the injury. 
Let me make myself clear. Suppose for a moment that a 
severe sprain of the shoulder has been caused by a fall on 
the hand or elbow, the arm having been at the time widely 
abducted from the side—the damage will be probably about 
the inner aspect of the capsule or under the acromion. 
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n such a case passive abduction should be the last 
movement tised, as it would be the movement most 
likely to irritate the part immediately lacerated or bruised. 
Although it should be the last movement to be commenced it 
should not, however, be long deferred, seven days 8 
probably the limit of time which can with safety be spare 
before its commencement. Again, in the sprain occurring in 
internal derangement of the knee-joint the injury is almost 
always caused by either internal or external rotation. In 
such a case, therefore, tbe last movement to be practised is 
rotation. Indeed, it is, speaking generally, better to avoid 
rotation altogether in that particular class of case.? 

In sprains complicated by external wound it is clear that 
the which I have been advocating cannot immediately 
be adopted in its entirety, nor can massage be comfortably 
practised immediately over the damaged part when the skin is 
abraded or raw ; but in such circumstances massage of neigh- 
bouring muscles and passive movement should always be prac- 
tised, the peculiarities of each case dictating the modifica- 
tions which are necessary in the application of the treatment. 

I had intended giving some details of the treatment of 
simple bruises by this same plan of massage and movement, 
but the allotted time has been more than spent. All, there- 
fore, that I can say is that in these cases the method of its 
application and the objects are the same as those already 
mentioned—viz., the rapid removal of effusion and the pre- 
vention of matting of the injured parts. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that I have no desire that 
the treatment which I have been now advocating should be 
used to the exclusion of all others. My main object is to urge 
upon you the desirability of shaking off to some extent the 
incubus of the traditional routine treatment of fractures and 
the other kinds of injury of which I have been speaking by 
prolonged splinting, strappings, counter-irritants, &c , and, 
unless unavoidable circumstances prevent, to substitute a 

line of treatment which is, I am sure, rational and will in 
the end be found, by anyone who will take the trouble to 
acquire a personal experience of it, to produce results far 
superior to those obtainable by other plans. 


THE PRIMARY DISORDERS OF GROWTH. 
By HASTINGS GILFORD, F. R. C. S. Exd. 


THERE is a widespread belief that, apart from its anti- 
quarian interest, medical history is of no practical use. Is 
not this largely because we do not apply the lessons which 
that history teaches to the circumstances of the present day! 
Neglect of the teaching of the past causes us to go astray in 
two opposite directions. On the one hand we are prone to treat 
the beliefs of our forefathers with more or less of contempt, 
while on the other hand we attach so much importance 
to them that we regard it as sacrilege to question their truth. 
Nothing, for example, can exceed our disdain of the practice 
which was in vogue during the early part of the century, yet 
much of our own practice is founded upon a groundwork 
which was laid down at the same period, and we are no more 
inclined to questicn its stability than we are to doubt the 
permanence of some stately cathedral. 

Now, both these attitudes of mind are undoubtedly wrong. 
Both are due to a misapprehension of the principles which 
underlie all history. Perhaps the best corrective to that 
irreverence of mind which despises all that our forbears 
esteemed is the thought that this same history tells us beyond 
all denial that just as we look back upon the medical prac- 
titioners and the methods of 100 years ago so will our 
descendants of a century hence regard us and our methods. 
We are far too 5 to view our work with a satisfaction and 
complacency which should go only with final achievement. 
We cannot realise that we are still running our race and are 
not even within sight of the goal. 

We also have to lay it to heart that history teaches quite 
as emphatically that old established theories must be con- 
stantly tested in the ligbt of more recent days. They are 
good maxims which assert that we should accept nothing 
which is based solely upon authority and which bid us to 


2 For details of the author's treatment of these cases see THE LANCET, 
Jan. Sth, 1900, p. 6. 


be sceptical even of that of which we are most sure. The 
fact is, that we of the present day suffer from our very near- 
ness to the work of our time—we have not the immense 
advantage of being able to look upon its facts and circum- 
stances from a distance. Our ideas suffer from a want of 
perspective, and we are therefore apt to attach far too much 
importance to certain particulars and far too little to others. 
There is no better example of this form of distortion and 
of its possible consequences than the absorbing attention 
which is now being given to the causes and pathology of one 
class of diseases and the almost equal neglect which is meted 
out to others. Much good work has been done of late in the 
investigation of the influence of certain fungi in the pro- 
duction of disease, but there are indications that we are 
already losing all sense of proportion and are attaching too. 
much importance to these fungi in their relation to etiology 
and pathology, and that we think far too highly of the effect 
of their destruction in the eradication of disease. There 
was at one time a sanguine hope that a method had at last 
been found whereby the bacillus of phthisis could be killed 
in the body without the destruction of its host. It 
was thought that the discovery had actually been 
made and that it was ‘the greatest medical discovery 
of the century”; but we have every reason to be 
thankful that these expectations were disappointed, for 
it is difficult to conceive of anything that would have 
been more disastrous to human health and happiness. 
Nothing is more certain than that these fungi, bad as they 
may seem in the individual, are salutary, and tbat, on the 
larger stage of human affairs, they play their allotted part. 
wisely and well. They are as essential to our welfare as are 
decay and death, wherever they are found. Now, in these 
days the direct treatment of the fungus of phthisis is no 
longer the chief object of the physician, but it plays a 
secondary part, subordinate to the far more important 
clinical measures of fresh air, sunshine, regulated exercise, 
and food. There can be no doubt that could some 
method be found of safely and directly killing the fungus 
of phthisis, or of cholera, plague, or other disease, we should 
be inclined to rest content while the conditions which favour 
its growth would go on unheeded. We should in each case 
cast out one devil and leave a state of affairs which would 
favour the entrance of seven other devils far worse than the 
first. Yet there is still the same eager pursuit of the germs 
of disease and the same elusive hope that we sball gain 
by their destruction. It would be absurd to deny that good 
arises from this pursuit, but, unfortunately, there is evil as 
well ; and not the least is the comparative neglect of the study 
of other diseases and their origins, some of which are more 
important and more worthy of investigation. Hence it has 
come to pass that while on the one hand we are rapidly 
gaining acquaintance with the appearance and habits of the 
parasites of phthisis, enteric fever, cholera, the plague, 
and other bacterial diseases, we know almost nothing of the 
factors which are responsible for the appearance of a large 
number of other disorders. Some of these, such as myx- 
cedema, osteitis deformans, and acromegaly, have not long 
been brought to light, while others, and among them 
cirrhosis of the liver, ichthyosis, and primary Bright's 
disease, are comparatively old. With few exceptions 
they are regarded as diseases which have been well dis- 
cussed by great authorities who are still living or 
are but recently dead, and it is commonly supposed that. 
there is not much more to be learned about them. But it is 
contended that our knowledge of these diseases is by no 
means exhausted ; moreover it is believed that their study 
will throw light on the causes and nature of innocent 
tumours and cancers and on the conditions which underlie 
the appearance of some of the bacterial diseases. In fact, 
there is reason to believe that their relation to some of the 
bacterial diseases is as that of the horse to the cart, and 
that they ought, therefore, to take a corresponding place in 
order of investigation. The most important of the diseases 
referred to are as follows, viz.: the different forms of 
leukemia and primary anemia; the muscular dystrophies ; 
the scleroses of the brain and spinal cord; cirrhosis and 
acute atrophy of the liver, and primary Bright’s disease ; 
idiopathic obesity and emaciation ; myxcedema and Graves's 
disease; Addison’s disease, acromegaly, and gigantism ; 
scleroderma and ichthyosis; and osteitis deformans ard. 
osteomalacia. 

It is true that theories are not wanting to account for the 
appearance of these diseases, but as a rule they are indica- 
tions rather of the existence of a natural horror of an 
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etiological vacuum than of a serious attempt to deal with the 
question which they are supposed to settle. This may be said, 
for example, of three of the most popular of these hypo- 
theses—namely, the inflammatory, the bacterial, and the 
nervous. In nearly all cases one or other of these theories 
is torn out of its proper setting and forced to do dutyin a 
way which is foreign to its nature. Each when applied to 
any one of these disorders is as a round cork to a square 
hole: it may be made to go in but will not fit. 

Now it is the object of this paper to show that all the 


diseases in question belong in reality to the same type or 


group. At first this appears to be quite impossible, seeing 
that they differ so widely that they do not seem to have any- 
thing in common; but on subjecting them to that form of 
inquiry which has for its object the sifting of principles from 
details, it will be found that these differences, great as they 
may appear, are not in reality such as separate classes or 
orders, but only genera or species. They are in all cases due 
to differences of form, use, or age of the organ affected, and 
to these alone. They are secondary or accidental, and not 
primary or essential. If we put these accidental differences 
on one side and keep in view only those which are essential 
it will be found that the diseases in question resemble each 
other and differ from all other diseases in the following 
particulars. 

A. Form.—The form which is assumed is invariably one of 
four kinds, the differences between them establishing the 
genera. The organ affected shows either : (a) hypertrophy (en- 
largement with increase of function), as of the thyroid gland 
in Graves’s disease and of the bones in gigantism ; (b) degene- 
rative hyperplasia (enlargement with destruction of func- 
tion), as of the thyroid gland in goitre, the bones in osteitis 
deformans, the blood in leukemia, and the lymphatic glands 
in Hodgkin's disease; (c) hypoplasia (simple defect of 
growth), as of the brain in microcephalism and of the kidney 
in congenital ‘‘atrophy” of that organ; (4) degenerative 
hypoplasia (degeneration and wasting), as of the anterior 
horn of grey matter of the spina! cord in progressive 
muscular atrophy and of the liver in acute atrophy of that 
organ. 

These forms may be still further reduced to two. In one 
(hypertrophy and hypoplasia) the constituent elements 
remain unaffected in proportion and quality though the 
organ itself may be either larzer or smaller; in the other 
(degenerative hyperplasia and degenerative hypoplasia) 
together with alteration in size of the organ involved the 
constituent cells are degenerated, and running with this 
degeneration is more or less increase of tissue of low type. 
Some of the conditions inclnded in the first of these two are 
on the boundary line between health and disease, as in 
hypertrophy of bone (gigantism), muscular hypertrophy, and 
obesity. While on the one hand they merge into conditions of 
health, on the other hand they shade o'f into the next group 
and show an especial tendency to degenerative changes. The 
following group characters must therefore be understood to 
apply more particularly to those diseases which are dis- 
tinguished by degenerative atrophy or excess, though all 
diseases share in them more or less. 

B. Functional characters.—1. All the diseases under con- 
sideration are sporadic, though some may be also endemic. 
Among the chief of these latter are goitre and osteomalacia. 
Others show the same tendency in a minor degree, as, e.g., 
osteitis deformans and pernicious anzmia. 

2. All are idiopathic in origin, using the word in its 
widest sense as signifying, not that they have no cause 
(which would be absurd) but that their causes are not 
recognised or are unknown. This is true of every one of 
them, for though many diseases undoubtedly owe their 
appearance to certain more or less well-defined causes yet 
in no case can it be said that these causes account 
for all cases of the disease. Moreover, in those instances 
in which these proximate causes are so obvious as to admit 
of no question, they must still be regarded as idiopathic, 
since there is always some remote but necessary cause at 
work, of the nature of which we have to express our igno- 
rance. Thus we well know that cirrhosis of the liver is 
produced by the action of alcohol; yet it is quite as certain 
that behind this there is an ultimate cause with the nature 
of which we are unacquainted and which is still more impor- 
taht than alcohol, for it is only in this way that we can 
account for the fact that hard drinking will produce the 
disease in one drinker and not in another, or that cirrhosis 
may occur in a teetotaler and not in a drunkard. On the 
other hand, no disease is truly idiopathic, in whatever sense 
the word is used, for not only must each have some primary 


cause, but, as a rule, some secondary influence can also be 
traced in its production. Thus, pernicious or idiopathic 
anemia, notwithstanding its name, is undoubtedly some- 
times partly caused by influences which have an exhausting 
effect upon the body at large and upon the blood in 
particular. Depressing mental emotion, excessive bl ; 
insufficient food, and frequent child-bearing may each be 
regarded as a cause of pernicious anemia. In most of these 
diseases a multiplicity of secondary causes, differing more 
or less in kind, can be traced, and this fact by itself at 
once shows that there is some one unknown, but essential, 
cause at work, for only on this ground can it be explained 
why different actions should produce the same effects. 

3. All are progressive in their course, though this course is, 
in most cases, liable to interruptions. Periods sometimes 
occur during which the progress of the disease is arrested 
or positive improvement takes place. 
case with pernicious anemia, osteomalacia, lymphadenoma, 
the leukæmias, cirrhosis of the liver, granular kidney, 
Graves's disease, and disseminated sclerosis and other 
scleroses of the spinal cord, but it is also noticeable in 
other diseases of the group. These periods of abatement or 
arrest are irregular in their appearance and are more marked 
in some cases than in others. 

4. All are pernicious in their results—i.e., when well 
established their course terminates only with the destruction 
of the part affected or in death. Exceptions to this rule 
are met with in some of those affections which are most 
exposed to external influences, such as scleroderma and 
ichthyosis, and, in a less degree, in other diseases. It is 
probable that in no case is the disease absolutely hopeless, 
though in most we are justified in pronouncing it to be so. 

5. No remedy has been found of any certain effect in any 
one of them with the exception of the skin diseases. They 
are incurable by drugs. A modified exception must, how- 
ever, be made in favour of three or four drugs, one of which 
is arsenic, which has been found to do good in pernicious 
ansmia, in the allied anæmias and leukemias, and in some 
other diseases. Another is extract of the thyroid gland, 
which is of use in reducing obesity, goitre, and some other 
enlargements. Iodide of potassium and some of the salts 
of mercury may also have an influence in the direction of 
cure. 

The diseases of the group have also certain other features 
in common. 

6. They show peculiar liability to attacks of inflammation. 
This is most evident in the various forms of leukemia and in 
fibrous degeneration of the liver, kidneys, lungs, prostate, 
and ovaries. 

7. There is also close affinity between many of these 
diseases and the infective granulomata. This is especially 
shown in fibrous degeneration of the lungs, in lymph- 
adenoma, and in local gigantism of the hands or feet. 80 
close is this relation in certain cellular diseases of the 
adrenal and pituitary bodies that it may be almost impossible 
to say in a given case whether we have to do with a 
degenerative hyperplasia or with one form of granulomata or 
another. Sometimes, moreover, syphilis or tubercle may 
pass by almost imperceptible steps into hyperplasia or 
atrophy, as when it produces fibrosis of the lungs or liver, or 
when syphilis in its congenital or tertiary form affects the 
nervous system. It is probable that every one of the diseases 
of this group may be either produced or successfully imitated 
by syphilis alone. 

8. They are all closely related to the innocent tumours 
and to the cancers. This is shown in the following ways— 
viz., (a) By their occasional occurrence together in different 
parts of the same body, as when fibrous or fatty tumours 
are found on the trunk of a patient affected with local giant 
growth of the extremities, or when myeloma occurs with 
Hodgkin's disease or with goitre,' or sarcoma of the stomach 
with osteitis deformans. Cancer of the breast, the rectum, 
or other part sometimes also occurs in patients affected with 
fibrous or cystic disease of the ovaries, or tumours of the 
suprarenal capsules (two cases) with sexual precocity.? I 
have seen the conjunction of idiopathic obesity with a 
cartilaginous outgrowth and with a third mark of degenera- 
tion—viz., diabetes. Instances are also reported of the 
association of splenic leukæmia °? and of Hodgkin’s disease 


1 St. Bartholomew's Hospital Museum, 453a. ; 
2 Sir J. Burdon Sanderson: Transactions of the Pathological Society 
of London, vol. xx., p. 38d; THE LANCET, Feb. 7th, 1885, p. 252. 
3 Archives de Médecine Experimentale, March, 1895. 
T of the Pathological Society of London, vol. xxix., 
p. 313. 
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respectively with carcinoma. Israel and Leyden’ give 
details of a case which they believe to be one of mixed 
splenic anæmia, pernicious anæmia, and multiple sarcomata, 
bat this opinion cannot be considered conclusive, for no 
microscopical examination of the blood appears to have been 
made during life. They refer to some cases reported by 
Grawitz in which sarcoma seems to have occurred with per- 
nicious anæmia, and similar cases by Ehrlich and Litten are 
also mentioned. None of these cases, however, is of recent 
date. (5) More often the relation is indicated by the direct 
origin of tumours from parts affected with these diseases, as 
when fibrous or fatty tumours spring from giant extremities, 
tumours of bone, cartilage, marrow or sarcoma tissue from 
affections of bone (osteomalacia or osteitis deformans), 
carcinomata or sarcomata from cirrhosed livers, from cystic 
ovaries or breasts, or from goitres, and when fibro-myomata 
spring from enlarged prostates. (c) Innocent tumours and 
cancers also show a resemblance in having no known origin 
and in being pernicious and progressive, but irregular in rate 
of growth, incurable, and resistant to medicinal treatment. 

9. There also appears to be some connexion between these 
diseases and congenital excesses and defects. This is shown 
(a) by the occurrence of a congenital malformation and 
one of these diseases in the same individual. As a rule 
the two occur together in the same organ or organs, 
as when macrodactyly affects a hand with webbed fingers 
(two cases) or when mieplaced or malformed kidneys, 
breasts, or testicles become the seat of fibrous or cystic 
disease. Dr. Hale White gives a good instance of this 
combination of malformation with fibrous metaplasia. The 
patient was a child, aged nine years, each of whose 
Kidneys was cut into by a band of fibrous tissue in such a 
way as to constrict off one-third of its substance. The 
amaller portion of each kidney, so constricted, was affected 
with cirraosis. There was also an associated hyper- 
trophic” cirrhosis of the liver which was not due to alcohol. 
In another case we find cirrhosis of the liver occurring in an 
organ in which the left lobe was rudimentary.’ The left 
kidney and suprarenal capsule were absent. Instances are 
also not very uncommon in which one organ is misplaced or 
malformed while the other is fibrous or cystic. At other 
times the malformation and degenerative disease occur 
in different organs, of which two instances bave just been 
given and many others are reported. Thus Dr. Carrington? 
writes of a case of pernicious anemia in which there 
were also various congenital deformities of the genito- 
urinary organs of the left side. Such cases as that of the 
association of malformation of an eye with hypertrophy of the 

organs, of amyelus or atrophy of the thyroid gland 
with ichthyosis, of congenital heart disease with congenital 
splenic leukeemia,’° or of retinitis pigmentosa with lympha- 
denoma, 1 are by no means uncommon. Sometimes the 
association occurs so often that it has become an item of 
ordinary information, as when polydactylism occurs with a 
particular form of idiopathic obesity, deaf-mutism with 
goitre, or cleft palate with cretinism. (b) At other times 
they are associated in different members of the same family. 
Of this, too, there are many instances, though it cannot be 
said whether they are sufficiently numerous to establish a 
connexion between them from this association alone. 
(e) Like congenital malformations, also, they show hereditary 
tendencies or occur as family diseases. This heredity may 
be direct or indirect. There is good evidence that direct 
and family heredity is sometimes shown by splenic leukemia, 
osteomalacia, granular disease of the kidneys, goitre, 
Graves s disease, scleroderma, ichthyosis, and various 
fibrous degenerations of the muscular and nervous systems. 
There is also reason to believe that osteitis deformans, 
Addison’s disease, lymphadenoma, and cirrhosis of the liver 
may be transmitted in the same way. Indirect heredity is 
that form of heredity which is manifested by the occurrence 
of one or more diseases of the group in a family 
of which other members are affected with some disorder 
which is recognised to be hereditary. Thus there are many 
instances on record of one or more members of a family being 


5 Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift, 1890, p. 231. 
è Bulletin de la Société de Chirurgie, December, 1880; Guy’s 
Hospital Gazette, July 30th, 1898, p. 336. 
D. 262. tions of the Pathological Society of London, vol. xxvi., 
8 Brit. Med. Jour., vol. i., 1883, p. 115. 
ae of the Pathological Society of London, vol. xxxv., 
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the subject of diabetes, hare-lip, goitre, polydactylism, or 
other stigma of a transmissible nature, while others are 
affected with some disease of the group now being referred 
to. This association when it takes place is nearly always 
alluded to incidentally. Probably many other cases ocour in 
which it is not thought worth while even to make mention of 
it, the connexion between the different diseases being 
thought to be too remote. (d) They also behave like congenital 
malformations in showing a tendency to occur together in 
the same individual. Moreover, like them, they as a rule 
affect those parts which are related physiologically or by 
continuity of tissue. Thus hyperplasia commencing in one 
hand or foot is prone to extend to the rest of the limb or to 
the other hand or foot. In granular disease of the kidney 
both organs, as a rule, are involved, though one may be much 
worse than the other, and it is rare not to find other parts of 
the cardio-vascular system affected as well, while cirrhosis of 
the liver is a frequent concomitant. Hyperplasia of the 
lymphatic glands, in the same way, soon leads to degenera- 
tive changes in the blood or spleen. In the same way, also, 
hypoplasia or byperplasia of deep layers of the skin some- 
times leads to corresponding defect or excess of the under- 
lying connective tissues, or even of the bones, as in facial hemi- 
atrophy and hemi-hypertrophy. There is also reason to believe 
that degenerative hyperplasia of the bone marrow and bone 
(osteomalacia and osteitis deformans) may occur together. 
Many other instances occur. Thus splenic leukemia may 
be associated with chronic Bright's disease,’? splenic anæmia 
with cirrhosis of the liver, “s and primary uncomplicated 
splenomegaly with cirrhosis of the liver.'* (e) Or they may 
occur in different members of the same family. Thus among 
the many cases which are reported in different journals we 
find one in which one member of a family had muscular 
dystrophy, another cirrhosis of the liver, while yet another 
died from granular disease of the kidneys. In another case 
one had cirrhosis of the liver and another disseminated 
sclerosis. Sänger,!* in describing a case of congenital splenic 
leukamia, mentions that the mother was affected at the time 
of the child’s birth with chronic Bright’s disease. I myself 
was recently present at the post-mortem examination of a 
child (a patient of Dr. Francis Hawkins) who had died from 
cirrhosis of the liver and in whom the spleen was found to 
be large and in a more advanced stage of fibrosis than the 
liver. A brother of this patient was suffering at the time 
from muscular dystrophy. No cause could be found for 
these diseases. Many other similar cases might be men- 
tioned, but perhaps the most striking is one which is inci- 
dentally referred to by Professor Clifford Allbutt,“ who says 
that he was once called in consultation to a father and 
three children, whose maladies were as follows: carcinoma, 
lymphadenoma, pernicious anemia, and pseudo-hypertrophic 
palsy.” All these are examples of heredity showing itself 
in an indirect manner. They furnish evidence as to 
the unity of the different diseases. Other instances will be 
referred to presently. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF ASSOCIATION. 


The association of these diseases in the same family or the 
same individual has hitherto been held to be due either to 
mere coincidence or to the one disease being the direct out- 
come of the other. The latter view may, however, in most 
cases be at once dismissed, seeing that it is usually founded 
on the fact of association alone and has no other basis. In 
regard to the former view it is obvious that it cannot be 
entertained if in the case of any given disease it can be 
shown that those affected with it are far more subject to 
either of these diseases than are the population in general. 
Due allowance in such cases must, of course, be made for the 
action of some common exciting cause—such as alcohol or 
syphilis. As a matter of fact it is widely recognised that 
after making such deduction certain of these diseases occur 
in association much more frequently than can be explained 
on the score of mere chance. Under these circumstances 
the aid of a ‘‘diathesis ” has been called in and an individual 
affected with degenerative hyperplasia of two or more organs, 
such as the lungs, the liver, and the spinal cord, or the 
kidneys, is said to be suffering from the effects of a fibroid 
diathesis.” In other words, it is recognised that behind 
these associated diseases there is some dyscrasia which pre- 
disposes the tissues to mixed overgrowth and degeneration. 
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This is, in fact, identical with the view which is now being 


put forward. Here, however, it is widened in scope so as to 


embrace degenerative overgrowths of all organs and tissues. 
It includes not only morbid excesses of growth, but defects, 
especially where they are combined with degeneration, and 
these excesses and defects may date from all periods, either 
before or after birth. 

But although it is recognised that there is some com- 
mon factor underlying the appearance in the same person 
of such prevalent diseases as cirrhosis of the liver and 
granular kidneys, the same cannot be said of the rarer of the 
diseases under consideration. Yet the statistics of some of 
the less common of these diseases seem to tell the same tale. 
Thus, in writing of splenic leukemia Sir William Gowers '’ 
says that among 111 cases the state of the kidneys was 
referred to in 62, and that in six of these they were 
affected with Bright's disease; while among 109 cases 
of leukeemia there were three instances of cirrhosis of the 
liver. Now the percentage of liver and kidney diseases here 
is far higher than it is among the healthy, yet it is quite 
possible that there was some common exciting cause, such 
as alcohol or syphilis, which accounted for the association, 
though Sir William Gowers himself says that it was acci- 
dental. The same explanation may also be given of the 
conjanction in the same person of Addison’s disease and 
cirrhosis of the liver (Dr. Leva'® and also Dr. Carrington’’), 
of Addison’s disease and chronic Brights disease (Dr. 
Thompson ), or of pernicious anæmia and goitre.“ But it is 
evident that the more these instances multiply and the rarer 
the diseases themselves are, the less likely it is that their 
conjunction is due to mere chance. Thus in a case of 
Addison’s disease in a man, aged 36 years, which was care- 
fully examined by Dr. Bergtold,” it was found after death 
that there was not only the usual lesion of the suprarenal 
capsules, but that there was also slight emphysema of the 
lungs, cirrhosis of the liver, fibrosis of the spleen, chronic 
Bright's disease of the kidneys, and obliterating degenera- 
tion of the arteries. The diseased capsules were examined 
for tubercle bacilli, but none was found. Now, it is true that 
this man had been in the habit of drinking a great deal of 
beer,” but nevertheless the bare fact of the occurrence of such 
a number of degenerative diseases in one man goes a long 
way towards proving their family connexion and depen- 
dence upon some remoter origin than beer. Perhaps even 
more may be said of the association of two such rare 
diseases as Hodgkin's disease and osteomalacia (Dr. 
Goodhart 2) or of Graves’s disease and osteomalacia.*4 
Equally significant is the occurrence among different 
members of the same family of Addison’s disease and 
Graves's disease (Dr. Hale White :), and it would be con- 
trary to all the rales of evidence to believe it possible that 
the before-mentioned instance of the occurrence of carci- 
noma, muscular pseudo-hypertrophy, pernicious anemia, and 
ilymphadenoma in a father and his three children respec- 
tively (Professor Clifford Allbutt) should have no other 
explanation than that of fate. Finally, some diseases are 
associated so often that there seems to be no possible escape 
from the inference that there is some common but remote 
factor which connects one with the other. This may be 
said, for example, of the conjunction of ci:rhosis or atrophy 
of the stomach and intestines with pernicious anæmia, of 
fibrous degenerations of the spinal cord with pernicious 
anemia, of similar degenerations of the brain and spinal 
cord with osteomalacia, and perhaps Dr. R. Saundby’s * 
cases of hereditary enlargement of the spleen with atrophy 
of the suprarenal capsules. In each of the first three of these 
instances the usual explanation is that the association is due 
either to the one disease being the direct cause of the other, 
or to both being the result of the same poison acting in 
different ways on different parts. The view which is held 
here is that they are related to one another as cleft palate is 
related to club-foot, that they are the expression of some 
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intrinsic and unexplained anomaly of growth or malforma. 
tion, avd that, like all other malformations, they tend to 
occur in different parts of the same body and in different 
members of the same family. 

Beyond what has already been said, evidence as to the 
class unity of these diseases and as to their nature is 
furnished by the occurrence of certain links which connect 
two or more of them together. Thus diabetes, which is one 
of these links, is found in association with cirrhosis of the 
liver, idiopathic obesity, splenic leukemia, pernicious 
anxmia (Osler), osteomalacia, acromegaly, Graves's disease, 
general lysis, and tabes dorsalis. Goitre is another such 
link, and scleroderma another. These and chronic Bright's 
disease, or dropsy,” or liver disease,” are not infrequently 
found as comcomitants or as family complaints in the 
clinical reports of the rarer diseases. 

Some of the associations which have been mentioned are 
by no means convincing and are doubtless capable of ex- 
planation on other grounds than that of a common origin 
of the associated diseases in a depravity of growth. But 
it must be insisted upon that the subject is not like a 
chain whose strength resides in its weakest link. It is 
like a collection of sticks, some of which may be mere 
twigs and easily snapped when they are taken separately, 
but when bound up together they form a bundle which 
cannot so readily be broken. It must be recognised that 
that the subject is one which is strengthened by everything 
that supports it, however weak it may de. Taken as a 
whole, in this way the facts are consistent with the view 
that the diseases which have been mentioned owe their 
origin to the same ultimate cause acting in the same way 
upon different tissues. They form a group which is closely 
connected with that of the granulomata and the tumours, 
and which differs in no essential particular from that which 
is formed by congenital malformations, but differs in every 
important respect from all other groupes. 


RELATION TO OTHER DISEASES. 


Mixed forms.—This group of primary growth diseases 
comes in contact with other groups in many directions. 
Tbus it is mixed more or less with other groups in rheu- 
matoid arthritis, in the infective granulomata, and in 
inflammation. Hereditary and tertiary syphilis in particular 
sometimes give rise to such overgrowth and degeneration as 
may be indistinguishable from that which is idiopathic. 
This is the case, e.g., in some instances of locomotor 
ataxia, of general paralysis, and of leucoplakia of the 
tongue. 

Relation to inflammation.—Inflammation runs by such 
imperceptible degrees into degenerative hyperplasia that 
instances occur of which it is almost impossible to say 
whether they are more inflammatory or more hyperplastic. 
This is well shown in a case which I once reported,” in 
which these two processes also merged into that of new 
growth. In this case a concretion in a vermiform appendix 
gave rise first to inflammation with the formation of pus 
and then to a large hyperplastic swelling which finally 
ended in sarcoma. Asa rule, however, inflammation, when 
it arises in the course of lymphadenoma, splenic enlarge- 
ment, cirrhosis of the liver, or any other of the group, 18 
not primary but is an addition to the morbid process; or, 
at most, it acts but as a secondary or exciting cause. It then 
signifies no more than that tissues affected with overgrowth 
and degeneration are thereby rendered more vulnerable to 
those micro-organisms which give rise to inflammation. 
But though inflammation and byperplasia are closely con- 
nected they are in reality very different processes. Inflam- 
mation is essentially a protective and destructive process; 
whereas the process which gives rise to scleroderma, 
muscular pseudo-hypertrophy, Hodgkin’s disease, osteitis 
deformans, and other diseases of the group, is essentially 
self-contained and constructive. The one has a motive, the 
other has none. l 

Relation to malformations.—While degenerative hyper- 
plasia and inflammation are distinct from one another the 
same cannot be said of hyperplasia and the malformations. 
or errors of development. Everything that is known of 
these two goes to prove that they are identical. It is so 
usual to associate developmental errors with fcetal life that 
we sometimes forget that the processes of growth and 
development, with the possibility of running too far or in 
wrong directions, do not stop at birth, but continue even up 
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to middle age, and then only to give lace to processes which 
end in decay. During the whole of this period of the rise 
and decline of life growth may go astray, and the disorders 
which show themselves at different periods are necessarily 
tinged with the characters of the particular period in which 
they first appear. Thus we can hardly expect that a 
mistake in the processes of growth originating in the first 
month after birth will show itself in exactly the same wuy as 
one which takes place in the first month of fetal life, 
nor ought we to suppose that a fault of similar nature 
starting in infancy will lead to the same results as one which 
first shows itself in middle or old age. 

The differences that may in this way arise at different 
ages may be formulated as follows. Errors of growth taking 
place in early life may be expected to differ from those 
which first appear at a later age. 1. They will differ in 
being more rapid, in accordance with the greater rapidity of 
the processes of natural growth and development. 2. They 
will differ in being more definite and complete, owing to the 
same cause. 3. They will differ in being more widespread, 
for the same reason and because of the comparative small- 
ness of the area to be covered. 4. They will differ in being 
more often multiple, because an affection taking place in a 
es tissue will naturally tend to implicate each of the 

erent organs into which that tissue is moulded. 5. Errors 
of development occurring in early life must also be more 
often hereditary or family diseases, because it must of 
necessity happen that tbe stronger the taint the earlier will 
it tend to show itself. 6. Also in the case of double organs 
the more complete will be the compensation when only one 
is involved. On the other hand, when single organs are 
diseased the more profoundly will all those tissues be 
affected which are dependent upon them. 7. As a rule, 
the earlier in life the disease occurs the more defined will 
be its cause. Those malformations which occur in foetal 
life we have no hesitation in calling idiopathic; those 
which first show themselves in infancy or childhood (e.g., 
cretinism, pseudo-hypertrophic paralysis, cirrhosis of the 
liver, or granular kidneys) we suspect may have some other 
cause ; but those which first appear in adult life, such as 
myxcedema, cirrhosis of the liver, granular kidneys, splenic 
leucocytbemia, or Hodgkin’s disease, we attribute to many 
causes. These etiological differences arise from the fact 
that before birth influences which can be brought to bear 

n processes of growth are so scanty that, with the excep- 
tion of syphilis and alcohol, they are a negligible quantity. 
But in later life there are many influences which may affect 
growth adversely and play their part in the production of 
disorder 


If we keep in view such considerations as these we find 
sufficient explanation for the fact that some diseases which 
were at one time thought to be distinct are now known to be 
in reality the same diseases modified by age. Thus, the 
skin disease of the harlequin fœtus is now recognised to be 
the same disorder as the ichthyosis of the youth or the young 
adult. It is the same disease, but more rapid in its de- 
velopment, more definite and complete, covering a wider 
area, more often hereditary, and affecting the functions of 
the body more profoundly. Goitre and arrest of growth of 
the thyroid gland in the fœtus give rise to a condition 
which is so different from the cretinism of the infant that 
it is sometimes looked upon as a different disease and called 
foetal rickets. Oretinism of the infant, again, was at one 
time regarded as a totally different disease from the 
cretinism of the adult, and it was for this reason that 
the latter was so unfortunate as to receive a different name. 
It is now clearly recognised that these three diseases are but 
instances of the same disease affecting people of different 
ages. Myxcedema is the same as congenital and infantile 
cretinism, but is slower in its appearance, less definite and 
complete, Jess hereditary, and less disastrous in its effects. 
All these differences are due to the fact that in one case it 
first shows itself in an individual who bas reached an age 
when all the processes of life are more subdued, while in 
others it acts upon the body at times of life when changes 
are rapid. 

In the same way it may be shown that scleroderma, 
primary lymphatic enlargements, cirrhosis of the liver, 
granular kidneys, hyperplasia of bone, and similar affections 
of other organs are sometimes so modified by age that at 
different periods they may appear to be different diseases. 
But by making allowance for the effects of age and by 
tracing disease step by step in different cases, from fetal 
life or early infancy to its appearance in adult life or middle 


age, we find that there is no gap between the conditions we 
meet with in early periods of life and those which we meet with 
in the later periods. In this manner we can trace, for 
example, an unbroken connexion between the granular 
kidney of the adult, and the absence, or mere fibrous vestige, 
of that organ which is sometimes met with in the foetus; 
between complete absence of a thyroid gland and a fibrous 
goitre ; between an atrophied suprarenal body and one which 
is cystic, fibrous, or “ tubercular.” 


PATHOLOGY. 


These facts and deductions enable us to understand the 
nature of the morbid process with which we are now dealing. 
They sbow that the four different forms which were 
referred to at the outset are but modifications in rate of 
growth or maturity. Simple excesses and defects of growth 
(hypertrophy and simple bypoplasia) are abnormal manifesta- 
tions of the developing stages of tissue life, and may 
or may not terminate in premature degeneration. Degenera- 
tion and degeneration with overgrowth (degenerative bypo- 
plasia and degenerative hyperplasia) are disorders of the 
declining periods of tissue life, and at whatever age they 
occur may be regarded as manifestations of local senile 
decay or of that which is equivalent to it. In no other way 
can the anatomical and clinical features of these diseases be 
accounted for. 

Further evidence of tbe nature of these diseases is 
furnished by comparing these growth diseases with normal 
growth. 

1. The clinical characters are such as we might expect to 
find in a primary perversion of growth. Tbus the diseases 
are sometimes inherited because peculiarities of normal 
growth are to some extent heritable. They are pre gressive 
and remittent because natural growth is progressive and 
proceeds, not with absolute regularity, but by successive 
impulses, alternating with periods of comparative quies- 
cence. They are pernicious and incurable jor the reasons 
that healthy senile changes terminate either in complete 
extinction of the function of an organ or in death, and no 
ae has yet been able to permanently arrest the progress of 
old age. 

2. That they are disturbances of growtb is also indicated 
by tbe way in which they are affected by those changes 
which influence the rate of normal growth. Hence they are 
peculiarly liable to appear during foetal life, early infancy, 
puberty, and the menopause, and often originate in, or are 
improved or aggravated by, pregnancy and the puerperal 
state. Chronic Bright’s disease, pernicious anæmia, and 
other primary anemias and leukæmias, osteomalacia, 
Graves's disease, goitre, acute yellow atrophy of the liver, 
and Addison’s disease are especially implicated in the 
physiological rise and fall of growth and nutrition which are 
incidental to child-bearing and the puerperal state, and such 
a fact as this is of the greatest significance in its bearing cn 
the nature of these diseases. 

3. The two kinds of degenerative changes (degeneration 
and degenerative overgrowth) are identical in nature, if not 
in quantity, with those which occur in organs affected witb 
senile decay. Thus in the case of the liver granular and 
fatty degeneration of liver cells sometimes takes place in the 
old of exactly the same character, though less in quantity 
and intensity, as that which is found in acute atrophy.” 
Moreover, there is often decided increase in the quantity of 
connective tissue in old livers, like that which js sometimes 
so excessive in cirrhosis; and we may speak in a similar 
manner of the kidney, spleen, bone, and otber organs. 
Anatomically, in short, degeneration, and degeneration with 
overgrowth, are exaggerations or caricatures of that which 
takes place physiologically in old age. 

4. Moreover, all those factors which help to give rise to 
leucocythæmia, granular kidney, acromegaly, pernicious 
anemia, and other disorders of their class are essentially 
of a depressing or ageing character. On the contrary, 
all those factors which have any influence in delaying 
the progress of these diseases bave actions which are 
physiologically of the opposite nature. Hence, on the 
one hand, we find that anxiety, grief, and other depressing 
emotions, low-lying malarious districts or sunless valleys, 
repeated pregnancies, insufficient food and clothing, tre- 
quent losses of blood, syphilis, alcohol with its offspring 
gout, and old age itself, all act as causes of these degenera- 
tions; and probably nothing has been left outside this 
list that is of any consequence. All are debilitating and 
depressing, and the only one to which exception might 
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be taken on this score is, perhaps, the worst offender 
of all. I allude to alcohol. It both stimulates 
and narootises, both elevates and degrades. It narcotises 
or depresses all the higher functions of the body and 
of the mind and lessens the acuteness of the sensa- 
tions and perceptions. At the same time, it not only 
impairs functions but disturbs them. It acts upon one part 
more than another. It diminishes the influence of the 
inhibitors or controllers and thus indirectly stimulates those 
functions and qualities which it is their office to control. It 
stimulates also by dilating the blood-vessels and accelerating 
the action of the heart. But the action is that of a drug and 
not of a food: it is pathological and not physiological. 
This action, which is obvious when alcohol is taken in great 
excess, differs only in degree from that which is manifested 
when it is taken in small doses. A stimulant-narcotic action 
of this character is just that which is best calculated to 
bring about mixed overgrowth and degeneration and it 
amply accounts for the disastrous and paramount influence 
which is played by alcoholic excess in the production of 
cirrhosis of the liver, granular kidneys, and fibrous degenera- 
tions of the brain, lungs, and other organs. On the other 
hand, the only remedies which are of any use in delaying the 
progress of these diseases have in health an ‘‘alterative” 
effect which is of an opposite character to the above. These 
remedies are, among drugs, arsenic, mercury, tbe iodides, 
and thyroid extract; and, among hygienic measures, fresh 
air, sunshine, bracing climates, electricity, massage, good 
food, and congenial occupation and lively society. 

5. Another feature of the degenerative diseases which 
points to their being of a senile character is their proneness 
to set in at times of life when the organs they affect are 
becoming extinct. Thus, myxcedema, though it may appear 
at any age, is prone to first show itself in women at the time 
of the menopause, whereas Graves's disease, which is a true 
hypertrophy of the thyroid gland, generally sets in during 
early adult life. Osteomalacia appears, as a rule, in women 
in the prime of life, at a time when the activity of the 
bone marrow is on the wane, while osteitis deformans does 
not show itself until middle age or old age, when the shafts 
of the bone usually first show signs of degeneracy. Prostatic 
enlargements generally first give rise to trouble between the 
ages of 55 years and 60 years, when the male sexual organs 
are becoming extinct. 

6. These diseases also resemble senile conditions in their 
liability to become the seat of innocent tumours and 
cancers. Thus, degenerative hyperplasias of the stomach, 
pylorus, breast, tongue, thyroid gland, liver, bone marrow, 
and shafte of the bones, are all prone to give rise to innocent 
or mali t tumours. Of these diseases it is noteworthy 
that degenerative hyperplasia of the shafts of the bones 
(osteitis deformans) is far more often associated with 
malignant disease than is similar hyperplasia of the marrow 
(osteo malacia). This probably arises from the fact that 
osteitis deformans does not appear until late in life, when 
there is a double proclivity to the formation of cancer, the 
special proclivity of the disease being added to the general 
proclivity of old age. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, it is by no means 
certain that it is correct to speak of organs, the seat of 
degeneration or degenerative hyperplasia, as being affected 
with premature old age; for, as a matter of fact, exactly 
the same effect might take place as the result of mere defect 
of development. We might very well suppose that when an 
organ has been arrested in the course of its development 
those influences which give rise to growth or nutrition, 
though insufficient to produce or maintain cells of higher 
type, may yet bə amply sufficient to lead to overgrowth of 
cells of a lower order. It is possible that we may in this 
way account for the fact that in these diseases we have not 
only degenerated cells, but embryonic cells, as in the large 
white kidney of Bright’s disease, in the liver affected with 
pseudo-bypertrophic cirrhosis, in the bone marrow in 
osteomalacia, and in the blood in pernicious anemia. 
On the other hand, it is conceivable that a senile change 
taking place in youth may be expressed in this same manner. 
We may well imagine that it may be attended, not only with 
considerable overgrowth of tissue of low type, but that there 
may also be some attempt at progress or repair due to in- 
fusion of new (embryonic) cells into the part affected. All 
that we are justified in saying is that the diseases which 
have been discussed are not primarily due to the action 
of any external or internal agent with which we are 
acquainted. They are further distinguished by the anatomical 


appearances of degeneration and atrophy of tissue of higher 
type with overgrowth of tissue of lower type; by the 
clinical features of sporadic origin, progressive but inter- 
rupted course, icious effects, and resistance to treat- 
ment; by showing as a rule some hereditary tendency; 
and by being influenced for the worse by certain depressing 
agents and conditions and improved by others which have 
the opposite physiological effect. They are especialy liable 
to inflame, have near relations with the infective granu- 
lomata, and constitute favourable soil for the growth of 
innocent and malignant tumours. In these and other respects 
they show that they are malformations or errors of growth 
produced either by defective development or premature 
senile decay.78 
(To be continued.) 


ON THE RELATIVE VALUE OF SYMPTOMS 
OF ACUTE PERITONITIS. 


By E. STANMORE BISHOP, F. R. C. S. ENG., 


HONORARY SURGEON TO THE ANCOATS HOSPITAL, MANCHESTER. 


ANY operating surgeon must have found great differences 
of opinion existing amongst practitioners as to the pre- 
sence or absence of acute peritonitis in cases where his 
interference is required. Why should this difference 
of opinion exist? Is it that peritonitis itself differs 
in different patients, or is it not rather due to the vague 
teaching to be found in text-books and in lectures on 
the subject? I believe that the latter reason is the true 


one, and yet the question is an extremely simple one. It 
is at the same time a most important one to settle and 
to settle quickly. In the old days the supervention of 

ritonitis was held to be tantamount to a sentence of death. 

hat is not by any means the case at present. By opening 
the abdomen and free flushing with saline solution, accom- 
panied or not by incision and emptying of the small intestine, 
some lives have been saved, but the symptom may be due to 
some mechanical condition which an intraperitoneal opera- 
tion, if done early, may easily put right and peritonitis be 
averted ; whilst if is deferred, under the erroneous impresgion 
that peritonitis is present alone, such delay may bring about 
the very condition which has been believed to exist and the 
complication of both, together with the exhaustion produced 
during the time which has elapsed, may render the chances 
of any effective interference hopeless, or at least extremely 
slight. Given a patient complaining of sudden and great 
pain in the abdomen we should be able to say at once and 
without hesitation whether he or she is suffering from acute 
peritonitis or not. Can we do so? 

Let me collate a few authoritative statements from various 
sources. Spence! gives as symptoms of this condition 
“great pain, of an acute burning and persistent—not 
spasmodic—character, extending gradually from the vicinity 
of the wound over the whole abdomen. This pain is greatly 
increased by pressure over the abdominal surface or by 
stretching out the lower limbs. The patient generally 
lies with the limbs drawn up and the thighs flexed on the 
pelvis to relieve tension. The features at first are flushed 
and have an anxious expression. The skin is hot and dry 
and the urinary secretion is diminished. The tongue is at 
first of white milky appearance, but soon becomes foul and 
loaded. The pulse varies from 98 to 120 beats per minute 
and has a hard, wiry feel. As the disease proceeds the 
abdomen becomes tense and tympanitic and vomiting 
supervenes, at first of a bilious character, but subsequently 
of dark-greenish watery fluid. When the disease pr 
to a fatal termination the vomiting, or the attempt to vomit, 
becomes almost incessant. The features become sharp, the 
pulse increases in frequency but becomes weak and irregular, 
and the patient gradually sinks.” 

Heath’s Dictionary of Practical Surgery” gives the 
following: Pain, tenderness, and the impairment of 
visceral muscular functions; alterations in the temperature, 


24 Dr. Meigs of Philadelphia in his book on the “Origin of Diseases 


has thoroughly elaborated this view of the identity of the changes 
which are found in certain fibrous degenerations with those which are 
produced by old age. This work is solely on the anatomical side and 
is well illustrated by many drawings from his own specimens. 

1 Lectures on Surgery, vol. ii., p. 973. 
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pole, and respiration ; the temperature commonly elevated 
afew degrees at first, followed in later stages by depression; 
the pulse is characterised by greatly increased rapidity and 
hardness, which in the acute form is almost ‘wiry’ to the 
finger; the respiration is sometimes quickened and shallow. 
There are changes in the demeanour and facial expression. 
Lastly, there is the act of vomiting.” 

Jakob?: Severe abdominal pain, vomiting, greatly dis- 
tended abdomen, elevation of the diaphragm, tympanitic 

on note, or if exudation has taken place dulness in 
the dependent portions, Hippocratic facies, and, after several 
hours, heart failure.” 

Treves?: Initial rigor. Intense, widely diffused, sudden 
pain, with shock, collapse, and vomiting. Pain may exhibit 
exacerbations. It is at first referred vaguely to the 
umbilicus but soon becomes general. The face shows 
exhaustion, pain, and terrible distress. The abdominal 
walls are at first sunken in and in some cases of perforative 
peritonitis this contraction of the belly-wall may be extreme. 
They then become rigid and board-like and the abdomen— 
except in corpulent subjects—is flat. There is very con- 
siderable tenderness to the touch, which depends mainly on 
hyperesthesia of the skin. Later, as meteorism appears, 
the abdomen becomes rounded and barrel-like. The 
extreme hardness of the muscular wall is less noticeable and 
towards the close of the case the parietes may become com- 
paratively flaccid. Abdominal respiration ceases, the move- 
ments of the chest are exaggerated. The patient, in order 
to relax as much as possible the strain upon the abdominal 
muscles, lies with his knees drawn up and with his hands 
above his bead. This attitude is very characteristic. 
Meteorism may be absent during the whole progress of the 
case. Constipation is usually marked, but the bowels may 
de loose. The temperature is liable to such extreme varia- 
tion that no certain type of fever can be described. The 
pulse is at first small, sharp, hard, and wiry—averages 120 to 
160 per minute; becoming softer and feebler towards the 
close. Respirations are increased.” 

Senn,‘ who distinguishes between plastic and suppurative 
peritonitis, gives as the symptoms of the latter: ‘‘Shock, 
variable temperature, normal, subnormal, or gradually 
reaching 104°. Vomiting and diarrhea frequently con- 
spicuous. May be persistent vomiting and absolute con- 
stipation. The symptoms may be mistaken for those of 
intestinal obstruction, and the abdomen has been opened 
with this idea.” Henrot, quoted by him, has described a 
number of cases of perforation of the gall-bladder and the 
processus vermiformis where the symptoms pointed so 
strongly to the existence of intestinal obstruction that a 
wrong diagnosis was made by able clinicians. Physical 
signs and symptoms are sometimes utterly inadequate to 
distinguish between acute intestinal obstruction and diffuse 
peritonitis. In differentiating it must be remembered that 
in the absence of a tumour absolute constipation and fecal 
vomiting are the most characteristic symptoms of obstruc- 
tion, and that in peritonitis the pain is severe and con- 
tinuous, with diffuse tenderness, tympanites, and absence 
of visible intestinal coils. ‘* In mechanical obstruc- 
tion of the bowels the temperature is, as a rule, not 
above normal unless oomplications have set in, wiile in 
peritonitis a rise in temperature is the rule, although in some 
of the gravest cases it is subnormal.” I have emphasised this 
sentence because it seems typical to me of most of the 
assistance to be found in these works—not that it is any 
worse than many to be found in English or German books of 
the same kind. The fact may be true enough, but this 
section is supposed to be written in order to clear up our 
difficulties, not to increase them; and for any help to be 
gained from it it might as well, and indeed far better, have 
been left out. I defy any man to make out from such a 
statement whether in any given case any reliance is to be 
placed on the temperature or not. The first half of the 
sentence would imply that such reliance is justified. In our 
supposititious case the temperature is not raised. It is below 
normal. Then it cannot be peritonitis—but the second half 
of the sentence shows that this is a mistake. It may, on the 
contrary, be one of the gravest and most dangerous cases. 
What can result but mental confusion from such statements? 
They may be as true as you please, but they are utterly 
irrelevant and irritating in a paragraph which is presumedly 


- written for the illumination of those who consult it. 


2 Atlas of Clinical Diagnosis, p. 203. 
3 System of Surgery, vol. ii., P. 612, 
4 Principles of Surgery, p. 298. 


Now, if you combine and analyse all these statements you 
will find that they may be reduced to the following list: 
sudden and continuous pain; tenderness; hot dry skin; 
temperature elevated, normal, or depressed; hard wiry” 
pulse; quickened respiration; tympanites; clear note on 
percussion, unless effusion has occurred, when there is 
dulness in the flanks; distended abdomen; altered facial 
expression ; flexed thighs and characteristic position of the 
body ; and, later, vomiting. 

Take these symptoms in detail. Is there one of them 
characteristic, except, perhaps, the expression of the face? 
Such an expression is known well enough to those who have 
had much experience of this condition, but can anyone 
describe it? Describe it, ] mean, so that a novice will 
recognise it when he sees it for the firsttime? I have never 
seen such a description, and I do not believe it to be 
possible. It is called an expression of great anxiety; but it 
is much more tban that. It is a combination of anxiety, 
pain, dread, and a piteous inarticulate appeal for help, but 
no one who has never seen it would recognise it 
merely from that description. Photographs might here be 
useful, but there is something so cold-blooded in attempting 
to photograph a patient in great pain and misery that few 
would submit to it unless morphia were first given, and then 
the characteristic expression would be lost or so modified 
as to render it useless for teaching purposes. Besides, these 
patients are so restless that any photograph would be spoilt 
in the process of taking. 

Sudden and continuous pain in the abdomen is possible in 
too many things to be of any value. Besides, pain being a 
subjective sensation cannot be accurately gauged by anyone 
but the patient herself. and everyone knows that during the 
experience of great pain any statement made by the sufferer 
is not to be relied on for any scientific purpose. Then the 
capacity for endurance of pain, even the very sensation of 
pain, differs so widely in different people that no standard 
by which an outsider can estimate it is possible. 

It is said, for instance, that the continuous character of 
the pain differentiates it from that felt in intussusception or 
impacted calculus where the pain is dependent upon the 
wave of peristalsis in the tube affected, but this is simply an 
academic distinction; true enough, doubtless, but utterly 
untrustworthy at the bedside. You must rely for the 
estimation of this upon the patient’s own statements, and if 
she is at the moment suffering she will answer Yes” or 
No“ indifferently, careless altogether of your academic 
distinctions and only anxious to hurry you into giving her 
something which shall relieve the torment. Moreover, peri- 
tonitis, as Treves points out, has its periods of exacerbation, 
due equally to peristaltic action, and he need be a very 
acute observer indeed who can feel certain in his own mind 
that during the intervals the patient is feeling no pain at all 
or is still suffering some. Besides, does a patient with 
impacted calculus or intussusception suffer no pain except 
when peristalsis is in action? The alternative conditions 
shade so easily into one another as to this symptom that it 
is practically valueless from a diagnostic point of view. 
There is pain, and intense pain: that is all that, in the 
majority of cases, can ne said. 

And if this is true of pain how much more of tenderness 
upon which some writers—Treves, for example—lay so much 
emphasis? A woman with pyosalpinx will be acutely tender 
over the iliac and inguinal regions, though there may be no 
peritonitis whatever present. Pressure over an inflamed 
gall-bladder will usually elicit this sign. A patient with 
cystitis may be distinctly tender on pressure over the hypo- 
gastrium, and yet there may be no peritonitis. The most 
tender abdominal wall is that in which there is cellulitis of 
the subcutaneous tissue, wholly unconnected with the peri- 
toneum which itself is absolutely healthy. Who does not 
know the hysterical abdomen, with its abnormal—ap nt— 
tenderness? And who can possibly say how much of what 
appears to be tenderness in any given case is not nervous 
shrinking from possible anticipated pain ? 

As to hot dry skin I confess it conveys no special meaning 
to my mind. In the first place I have seen peritonitis when 
the skin has been distinctly cold to touch, and the tempera- 
ture, as marked by the thermometer, has been subnormal, 
whilst a hot dry skin is found in so many abdominal con- 
ditions that its value as a diagnostic sign is absolutely nil. 

The pulse is described by many as hard and wiry.” 
Will anyone define what a wiry pulse is? This, indeed, 
seems to be one of those terms which have been copied from 
text-book to text-book without due consideration. It is a 
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term which conveya no definite idea and, as a matter of fact, 
the pulse in peritonitis is not always even hard; by which 
is meant, I suppose, incompressible. Suppose an impacted 
urinary calculus in the ureter, with coincident nephritis, but 
aoras at all. Is not the pulse in this condition 

er, more incompressible, more wiry,” if you will, than 
in any septic peritonitis ’ 

Tympanites and distended abdomen are two symptoms 
which are certainly as often absent as present. I have 
seen, as many others have done, peritonitis with a distinctly 
scaphoid abdomen. When they do occar they do so in a 
comparatively late stage and suggest intestinal paralysis 
or obstraction, which may be the result of peritonitis or 
of a good many other causes. What abdomen can be more 
distended or more tympanitic than that of a case of sigmoid 
volvulus, for example, where there may not be a trace of 
peritonitis ? 

Vomiting, again, is not a symptom upon which any 
dependence can be placed. It may be due to irritant 
materials in the stomach or intestines, it may be due to 
foul smells, it may be due to many things besides peri- 
tonitis. When it becomes persistent it is too late to be of 
any service and even then is far more the consequence of 
intestinal paralysis, however produced, than of the peri- 
tonitis itself. 

As to flexed extremities, if one was to trust to this alone 
we should diagnose peritonitis in all cases of simple colic, 
whether caused by lead or by improper and indigestible 
food, by the passage of gall-stones or of a ureteral calculus. 

Bat it is often said you must not diagnose peritonitis by 
any one symptom, but by the combination of all. The same 
authorities, however, warn us that all may not be present, 
so that it is difficult to know in what cases we must depend 
on the first rule and in what we must depend on the presence 
of certain symptoms, and which. Such teaching is certain 
to leave the mind of the learner in a chaotic condition, with 
no feeling of certainty when in face of a definite case. And 
the fandamental reason is this, that whilst all these 
symptoms may or may not be present they are most of them 
‘not of the essence of the thing but represent possibilities in 
the case which may or may not ocour. 

Is it true, however, that we cannot depend upon any one 
symptom which when present is an absolute sign of this con- 
dition, and vice versd the absence of which is an equally 
certain proof that peritonitis does not exist? a sign, more- 
over, which is objective and therefore does not depend for 
‘its security upon the loose statements of a patient half- 
maddened with pain. I believe that it is not trae—that 
such a sign does exist easily demonstrable in all cases and 
capable of being estimated and estimated correctly by the 
observer himself. With acute peritonitis there is always 
rigidity of the abdominal muscles. Without peritonitis 
there is no rigidity. But it must be “rigidity.” The 
surgeon who goes to his patient’s bedside, flings down 
the coverings, aud places a oold, possibly wet, hand 
suddenly on his patients abdomen and relies on 
this sign will find all his patients suffering from this 
condition. Bat tbey are not. Sach stiffening of the 
abdominal walls ag he will meet with is not true rigidity, 
it is spasmodic contraction of the recti. The patient is not 
suffering from peritonitis, she is suffering from a totally 
different complaint, and its proper name is Dread of the 
Doctor. The physician who boasts of a list of from 60 to 
100 patients every day is not to be trusted with this patho- 
gnomonic sign. He has no time to distinguish, and often, 
I fear, he has not the patience. Patience and time are 
essential. The hand must not be suddenly applied, nor 
should it be used in the standing position. The surgeon 
must find time to sit down. His hand must be warm, 
warmer, if possible, than the patient’s skin. The tips of the 
fingers are not to be used. The entire hand should come in 
contact with the abdomen like a feather, so that it is almost 
impossible for the patient to say when actual contact is 
made. It should then lie without any weight almost entirely 
supported by the surgeon’s own muscles for a few moments 
motionless, then gradually and gently move with an im- 
perceptible sliding action over the surface. Thus, and thus 
only, will he be qualified to say whether or not there is 
actual muscular rigidity. 

Can we demonstrate the truth of this! I think we can. 
Analogically, the abdomen is a large joint. To create a 
joint bone and cartilage are not necessary. A joint is 
primarily a normal solation of continuity between structures 
permitting of their movement the one upon the other. 


Such movement is produced by the action of muscular fibre. 

Between the structures is a membrane which secretes suffi- 

cient fluid to enable this movement to be easy, smooth, and 

painless. There is a telegraphic, automatic communication 

by means of a nerve arc with nerve centre, afferent and 

efferent nerve fibres, connecting the interior of the 

joint with the muscles which move that joint. Hilton long 

ago demonstrated this with reference to the bony joints of 
the body, and Thomas based his method of treatment—now 
of world-wide acceptance—upon this fact. Any inflamma- 
tion of the lining membrane produces such irritation of the 
intra-articular afferent nerves as to be at once and auto- 
matically referred to the nerve centre in the spinal cord 
whence it is as instantaneously conveyed to the muscles 
moving that joint, and produces in them a tonic contraction, 
nature’s own admirable method of securing rest to the 
parts affected; and this is precisely what occurs, and must 
occur in this, the largest joint of all. The rigidity 
is not confined to the abdominal muscles, though its 
occurrence in them is perhape the more easily noted. 
But it is the cause of the flexed thighs which have 
been pointed out by so many observers as a separate 
and distinct sign, but which is now seen to be coor- 
related with the abdominal contraction and explainable 
by the same law; the psoas and iliacus muscles are part of 
the muscular coating of the abdominal cavity, influenced by 
the same nerves and forced to contract in the same way, and 
show their sympathetic contraction by the flexed drawn-up 
thighs. It is probable, too, that some of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in obtaining fecal evacuations in peritonitis is due 
to a rigid condition of the levator ani which also forms part 
of the muscular covering of the peritoneum. Many of the 
symptoms noted are thus seen to depend upon a common 
cause—a cause which is inherently present in all cases from 
the very nature of the condition. 

The operation of this law may, indeed, be traced in other 
“ visceral joints, as Kelynack terms them. In acute 
pleurisy where the synovial membrane, tbe pleura, is 
affected is not one of the earliest and most characteristic 
signs the fixation of that side of the chest in which the 
pleurisy is situate? In inflammation of the tunica vaginalis 
is there not tonic contraction of the cremaster and dartos 
muscles, so markedly different from simple hydrocele, which 
is not dependent on any process of inflammation at all, but 
is due simply to a loss of the normal balance between secre- 
tion and absorption. In cerebral meningitis we have the 
rigid neck so characteristic of that affection, and in infective 
spinal meningitis the rigid erector spins, but however that 
may be, and whatever importance may be attached or not 
to such additional illustrations of Hilton's law, it is 
indubitable that in the case of the peritoneum it furnishes 
us with a clear, concise, and scientific criterion upon which 
we may safely base our diagnosis, a symptom which we can 
all appreciate, and which will put an end to the miserable 
indecision from which we have all suffered—no one, perhape, 
more than the present writer. 

Are cases required to illustrate this dictum? Here are 
three, each in its way, I think, instructive. In March of 
this year I operated upon a man who suffered from intussus- 
ception of the sigmoid flexure into the rectum. 14 days 
after a preliminary colotémy I performed Maunsell's opera- 
tion through a median abdominal incision. Two days later 
I received an urgent message from my house surgeon to the 
effect that peritonitis had developed. It was very possible. 
Ia such an operation, as is well known, the interior of the 
intestine is exposed, and the fingers and instruments of the 
operator, after touching the mucous surface in removing the 
intussusceptum, are applied again to the peritoneal surface 
whilst closing the longitudinal incision in the intussuscipiens. 
No one under such circumstances can feel sure that he has 
performed an aseptic operation. When I saw the patient he 
had been vomiting, he was complaining of pain, and bis 
pulse was thin, rapid, and weak. The temperature was 
101° F. and his general appearance was decidedly bad. He 
was lying low in bed, and altogether, if one was to 
rely on the symptoms usually detailed in text-books, my 
house surgeon was fully justified in his diagnosis. But the 
abdominal wall was everywhere supple and with perfect 
confidence I put peritonitis altogether on one side. The 
result justifie my opinion. A hypodermic injection of 
strychnine, repeated in four hours, together with stimulants 
and some stomachics, put a totally new aspect on affairs, and 
everything went well. The patient recovered and nothing 
more was heard of peritonitis. 
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The second case was even more critical. A woman, aged 
28 years, came into hospital with the largest double pyo- 
salpinx Ihave yet seen. The mass extended to the level of the 
umbilicus, her temperature was 103° F., her legs were drawn 

and she was in very severe . During removal of the 
y enlarged tube of the left side some thickened 
omentum which had plugged the fimbriated extremity tore 
away, allowing the escape of some thin, ichorous pus. The 
majority of this was caught on sponges, but one could not 
be by any means sure that some had not escaped and soiled 
the peritoneum. The abdomen was dried out and closed 
without drainage. She suffered from bronchitis and for 
some days was extremely ill. The temperature went up 
again on the fifth Ta 103° F. The pulse was 116 and 
the respirations were 36. But the abdomen remained supple 
throughout. A month later she developed a subdiaphragmatic 
abscess which was opened and washed out. At length the 
patient perfectly recovered. Now, although this pus was 
virulent enough to produce cellulitis behind the peritoneum, 
ending in abscess, peritonitis was never present. This 
case proves perhaps still more forcibly the power of the 
peritoneum to dispose of micro-organisms under prompt 
purgation with calomel, but it demonstrates also the value of 
this sign (muscular rigidity), absence of which was through- 
out depended upon and proved reliable. 

The third case, ending in death as it did, enabled us to 
prove by post-mortem examination the truth of my con- 
tention. It has not been the only one, but is, I think, 
sufficient. 

During the last few years I have been investigating as 
to the possibility of sealing all abdominal wounds with 
celloidin, so as to avoid the use of dressings, bandages, 
èc., and I published in April of last year in the 
Medical Chronicle several cases illustrating this practice. 
One of my earliest cases was fatal. A large sub- 
cutaneous hematoma formed, owing no doubt to defective 
hemostasis, and deceived by the absence of swelling and red- 
ness, which is one of the results of this method, I did not 
diagnose it. The skin was, as might be expected, extremely 
tender; the patient's temperature rose to 102° and she died 
five days afterwards, with all the symptoms so common in 
septic peritonitis, from septic intoxication, but the abdominal 
wall, tender as it was, was always supple. Post-mortem a 
large accumulation of broken-down offensive blood and pus 
was found in the subcutaneous and submuscular tissues. 
The peritoneum beneath, however, was absolutely closed 
and free from all signs of inflammation. There were no 
adhesions, no redness; all was absolutely smooth and un- 
changed. The intestinal coverings were absolutely normal. 
No case has to my mind, although I have seen many, so 
absolutely proved the value of muscular rigidity in deter- 
mining the presence or absence of acute peritonitis. 

The presence or absence of acute peritonitis can, there- 
fore, in all cases be gauged with absolute certainty by the 
presence or absence of this one essential sign. Inasmuch 
as this rigidity is temporary, lasting about tbree or four 
days, it is useless as a pathognomonic sign in cases of chronic 
peritonitis, which differs from acute in course, causes, im- 
portance, and treatment. But in acute peritonitis it is 
always necessarily present, and that during the time in 
which a diagnosis has to be made if it is to be of any value 
at all. 

Manchester. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN.—The eleventh annual meeting of the Bristol 
branch of this society was held on May 29th, under the presi- 
dency of the high sheriff. The report stated that 428 complaints 
were attended to during 1899 and these affected the welfare 
of 967 children and involved 570 offenders. The financial 
statement showed that the total local expenditure amounted 
to £560 and there was a favourable balance of £3 remaining. 


VaccrinaTion Law.—At the meeting of the 
Frome (Somerset) Board of Guardians held on May 30th 
the vaccination officer for the Nunney sub-district reported 
the result of a prosecution at the magistrates’ court on 
May 24th, when one of the arguments of the defending 
barrister was that there was no evidence of any kind to show 
that the notice which the public vaccinator had sent by half- 
penny post had reached the person to whom it was intended. 

be public vaccinator for the Nunney district was therefore 
requested to send the notice in fature by registered post, the 
cost of which would be defrayed by the guardians. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE BUXTON 
THERMAL WATER ON THE 
EXCRETION OF URIC 
ACID. 


By WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, M. R. C. S. ENG. 


THE Goulstonian Lectures of 1897, in which Dr. Luff so 
ably dealt with The Chemistry and Pathology of Gout,” 
marked a distinct advance in the treatment of that disease. 
It was shown that in the Gowland-Hopkins method there 
was at command a test which, while it showed the exact 
amount of uric acid passed, did not throw down the xanthins 
and hyper-xanthins—the great blot on certain other methods 
in general use; the necessity for the purpose of exact 
observation of testing a sample of the mixed urine of the 24 
hours was pointed out; and more than all it was clearly 
demonstrated that the gouty patient, so far from passing 
uric acid in excess, in the great majority of instances passed 
too little; that there was a daily storage going on which, 
although small in amount, was still sufficient to keep up 
certain morbid conditions; or if it had no such gradual 
outlet eventually culminated in an acute attack of articular 
gout. In repeating these experiments I observed that in 
patients drinking or bathing in the Buxton thermal water 
there was a constant and in some cases a considerable . 
increase in the quantity of uric acid excreted, and that this 
action was the more marked as the natural temperature 
(82° F.) was approached. Neither the mineral constituents 
nor the temperature. of the water accounted for the facts 
observed, while nitrogen gas, although present in very 
large quantity, had always been looked upon as a simple 
element which was therapeutically inert. It seemed rather 
significant, however, that Wildbad, Gastein, and Buxton— 
all associated with relief to the gouty—possessed nothing 
in common, both temperature and mineral constituents 
differing, except the presence of nitrogen, and it could not 
be overlooked that the recent researches of Lord Rayleigh 
and Professor Ramsey had shown that gas to be not an 
element but really a very complex body, the whole chemistry 
of which is probably not yet known. 

With a view to finding, if possible, the rationale of the 
‘gout cure” for which the Buxton thermal water had so 
long been noted, a large number of observations and many 
control and cross-experiments have been made. Over 300 
persons have contributed to this investigation. They were of 
various ages; all except ten suffered from gout in one form 
or another; these ten were persons in normal health, 
showing no signs of the gouty diathesis. Their ordinary 
mixed dietary was not altered in any way. Some of the 
patients only drank the thermal water, 24 ounces being taken 
daily, divided into three doses; some bathed only; while 
a third section both drank and bathed. In all cases the 
24 hours’ urine was tested, and the first two examinations 
were made before either the bathing or drinking ‘‘ cures” 
were commenced. 

The Buxton thermal water is discharged from the earth at 
a temperature of 82° F. It is soft, clear, and of a light 
bluish colour, almost free from taste, and without odour. 
Several exhaustive analyses have been made, the most 
complete by Dr. Thresh, who devoted much time and care to 
the investigation. His results were as follows. Calculated 
into grains per gallon the water was estimated to contain : 
bicarbonate of calcium, 14:01; bicarbonate of magnesium, 
6:02 ; bicarbonate of iron, 0°03; bicarbonate of manganese, 
0:03 ; sulphate of barium, 0:05; sulphate of calcium, 0:26 ; 
sulphate of potassium, 0°62; sulphate of sodium, 0°84; 
nitrate of sodium, O O3; chloride of calcium, 0:02; chloride 
of sodium, 3 10; chloride of ammonium, trace; chloride of 
magnesium, 0:95 ; silicic acid, 0 95; organic matter, 0-02; 
carbon dioxide, 0:20; nitrogen, 0 19; total, 27 32. Lithium, 
strontium, lead, and phosphoric acid, traces. There were six 
cubic inches of nitrogen gas to the gallon and a small 
quantity of carbonic acid gas. This nitrogen has been care- 
fully tested and contains 2 per cent. of argon and a trace of 
helion. It will be seen that the mineral constituents are 
small in quantity and of slight therapeutic power and that 


1 Tae Lancet, March 27th and April 3rd and 17th, 1897. 
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there is a large quantity of nitrogen gas, a little in suspension, 
but by far the greater quantity in solution. 

The following lines were laid down for the purpose of this 
investigation : (1) to note the effect of drinking the thermal 
water as it emerged from the spring; (2) to eliminate (a) by 
cooling and (b) by heating, the contained gases and to note 
the comparative effects; (3) to test the relative effects of 
drinking ordinary water at the same temperature ; and (4) to 
note the effects of bathing in the thermal waters at 82°F., 
90° F., 96°F., 100° F., and in the ordinary water at 82°F. 
and at 100°F. The average quantity of urine for the 24 
hours before treatment commenced was a little under 
46 ounces in the non-gouty and about 41 ounces in the 
gouty ; in the former the uric acid averaged 0:780 grammes 
per day and in the latter 0:660 grammes. 

Drinking (over 60 cases).— 1. Thermal water drunk at the 
spring at 82°F. Average urine after one week, 57 ounces; 
uric acid, 0799 gramme. 2. Thermal water allowed to 
cool to 70°F. Average urine, 45 ounces; uric acid, 0°700 
17 3. Thermal water heated in closed vessel to 

10°F. Average urine, 48 ounces ; uric acid, 0'696 gramme. 
4. Ordinary drinking water at 110°F. Average urine, 
47 ounces; uric acid, 0:696 gramme. 

Bathing (over 100 cases).—1. At 82°F. Average urine, 
55 ounces; uric acid, 0-939 gramme. 2. At 90°F. Average 
urine, 50 ounces; uric acid, 0:874 gramme. 3. At 96°F. 
Average urine, 47 ounces; uric acid, 0:777 gramme. 4. At 
100°F. Average urine, 40 ounces; uric acid, 0'680 gramme. 
5. Bath in ordinary water at 82°F. Average urine, 41 
ounces ; uric acid, 0:675 gramme. 6. Bath in ordinary water 
at 100°F. Average urine, 38 ounces; uric acid, 0:669 
gramme. . 

Drinking and bathing at 82°F’. (over 100 cases).—Average 
urine, 60 ounces ; uric acid, 1:004 grammes. 

While drinking the water the quantity of uric acid 
excreted gradually reached its maximum in from 14 to 20 
days, kept about this figure for another seven or eight days, 
and then gradually dezlimed to the normal amount. This 
was also the rule when bathing in the water heated to 90°F. 
and over; but immersion alone in the water at its natural 
temperature (82°F .) was often followed by a considerable 
increase in uric acid excretion from the very first bath. It 
will be noted that this bath containe the full amount of 
nitrogen gas undisturbed by heating. 

The results of this investigation may be summed up as 
follows: (1) that the excretion of uric acid and the flow 
of urine are both largely increased by the drinking of, and 
by immersion in, the Buxton thermal water; (2) that it is 
more efficacious when bathed in than when drunk as regards 
uric acid excretion ; (3) that the diuresis is somewhat greater 
when drunk than when used as a bath; (4) that any devia- 
tion from the normal temperature either by heating or 
cooling interferes with its efficacy; and (5) that while the 
alterations in temperature would not be likely to diminish 
the therapeutic properties of the salts they would, on the 
other hand, greatly interfere with the contained gas. 

The late Dr. Robertson, so long the leader of the medical 
profession in Buxton, who did so much to press forward its 
claims as a gout spa, wrote: ‘‘ It may be advanced that the 
modern researches of chemistry have caused more and more 
importance to be attached to the great elementary principle 
with which the Buxton tepid waters are surcharged. The 
very large proportion of nitrogen contained in the essential 
crystallisable principles of tea, coffee, and cocoa, in taurine, 
the great azotised constituent of the bile, in the various 
fibres and tissues, in the secretions and excretions of the 
body, the consumption of nitrogen shown to be involved 
in every movement and process of the animal systems, 
are sO many indications of the inference deducible from 
the great advance of modern chemistry, and so many reasons 
why this nitrogen in an available form for internal and 
external use may have a significance which may hardly 
admit of exaggeration. Argon being much more soluble than 
nitrogen and therefore more rapidly absorbed through the 
skin and mucous membranes appears to give an additional 
explanation of the influence on the tissues of the body of 
these nitrogenous waters.” 

Dr. Thresh writes: ‘‘ Doubtless much of the gas is 
liberated within the very pores of the skin itself during 
bathing and acts in what may be considered its semi- 
nascent state, producing effects altogether unattainable by 
the use of the same agent in any other condition.” 

It is also interesting to note some recent work regarding 
the chief mineral constituent of the Buxton thermal water, 


calcium bicarbonate. Kionka of Breslau gave powdered egg- 
shells to birds and by this means increased the excretion of 
uric acid from 40 to 50 per cent. Van Noorden has recom- 
mended the use of lime in this form as a remedy for gout. It 
is not impossible therefore that in the combined action of the 
nitrogen gas and of the lime salts may be found the explana- 
tion of the undoubted infiuence of the Buxton thermal waters 
on uric acid excretion. If it be true, as seems to bave been 
proved beyond doubt, that the manifestations of gout are 
largely due to deficient excretion of uric acid, it is of im- 
portance that a natural water which so largely increases that 
elimination should have its therapeutic position placed upon 
a definite scientific basis. 
Buxton. 


ON SUPRAPUBIC LITHOTOMY IN OLD 
MEN WITH ENLARGED PROSTATE. 


By W. THELWALL THOMAS, F. R C. S. ExG., 


HONORARY ASSISTANT SURGEON, ROYAL INFIRMARY, LIVERFOOL; 
ASSISTANT LECTURER ON SURGERY, UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LIVERPOOI. 


WE have but to look through any pathological museum to 
realise how irregularly an enlarged prostate disports itself 
and to notice a well-marked pouch behind the middle lobe in 
a great number of the specimens. The capacity of this 
pouch during life is readily ascertained by measuring tbe 
quantity of so-called ‘‘residual urine” that can be drawn off, 
quantities of two, four, or even more ounces being met with. 
Gravel in small fragments or well-formed calculi coming 
down the ureters emerge into this pouch and there lie, 
unable to surmount the barrier offered by the middle 
lobe of the prostate to escape per urethram; they 
may remain there unsuspected for months without 
causing symptoms. Cystitis with decomposition of the 
urine does not always follow; in two of my cases the 
calculi were numerous, uric acid in composition, and the 
urine was acid. The symptoms under these conditions are 
so slightly different from those of enlargement of the prostate 
that the existence of stone is sometimes overlooked. Slightly 
increased frequency of micturition and occasional pain may 
attract attention; in one case a little blood was noticed in 
the urine on one occasion. Should catheter life be entered 
upon then cystitis often complicates the case, septic in 
character in most cases from want of due precautions ; the 
urine becomes ammoniacal and purulent, severe pain is often 
present, blood is more frequently passed, and the calculus 
becomes encrusted with rough phosphates. When in a case 
of enlarged prostate with any degree of residual urine 
symptoms become in any way exaggerated it is well as a 
routine practice to sound for stone and if the prostate be 
very large to use a special sound (Kane’s) or cysto- 
scope to explore the pouch behind the middle lobe. 
An ordinary bladder-sound will occasionally fail to 
discover a stone in this pouch and aspiration sound- 
ing is not always to be relied upon. It is hard) 
necessary to empbasise the importance of a thoroug 
cleansing of the urethra and the sterilising of the sound 
before use ; the bladder in these cases is particularly liable to 
be infected, and if it becomes so it adds greatly to the 
gravity of the condition. Having ascertained the presence 
of a stone, how best to deal with it becomes the question. 
Given an old man with an enlarged prostate, the stone in a 
pouch behind it, a congested, friable, possibly ulcerated 
mucous membrane, maybe some degree of septic cystitis, 
and the bladder-wall containing numerous small pouches 
bounded by prominent fasciculi—is the operation to be 
lithotrity or lithotomy ? 

The objections to crushing in these cases are: (1) the 
difficulty, or even the impossibility, of seizing the calculus, 
(2) if caught and broken, then the difficulty in finding the 
fragments ; and (3) granted the possibility of crushing, tben, 
aspiration diffusing the fragments into the innumerable 
pits in the mucous membrane, the great uncertainty of 
washing out all the pieces, for in these cases the patient 
cannot be trusted to pass any portions left behind, they will 
lodge behind the prostatic enlargement and form nuclei for 
fresh calculi. 
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The difficulty of seizing a calculus behind an enlarged 
middle lobe with a lithotrite will be readily understood on 
examining museum specimens. In the first case to be men- 
tioned, after luckily finding the stone with an ordinary 
sound before placing the patient under an anssthetic, we 
utterly failed to find it afterwards with sound or lithotrite, 
although the patient was rolled about on the operation table 
and the base of the bladder manipulated through the rectum. 
That fragments are left behind after lithotrity seems very 
likely when we read of cases crushed many times (five, six, 
nine, and ten times). Over 20 per cent. of cases in a recent 
table published by a skilled lithotritist required subsequent 
crushings. Perineal lithotomy is not applicable owing to great 
increase in the depth of the perineum, to such an extent in 
some cases that neither finger nor forceps can reach the stone. 
The suprapubic operation carried out with modern pre- 
cautions is simple and almost bloodless; it enables the 
bladder to be thoroughly explored and allows of the extraction 
of the calculus and of treatment of the enlarged lobe if 
thought advisable. It becomes the proceeding of choice in 
the cases under consideration. Further, the bladder can be 
sutured and the wound be treated antiseptically. 

Before resorting to the operation it is advisable to render 
the urine and urinary tract as sterile as possible. If cystitis 
with ammoniacal urine be present, the administration of 
urotropine in five-grain doses thrice daily and washing out 
the bladder with chinosol lotion (1 in 1200) twice a day, or 
oftener, have answered best in my experience. Boric acid is 
much too feeble an antiseptic if the urine be high.“ 
Chinosol is non-poisonous and a powerful antiseptic. It is 
imperative that every aseptic and antiseptic precaution 
should be taken in urethral and bladder surgery; to do 
so means absence of rigors and complications. There 
is an idea far too prevalent that any catheter from an old 
drawer or hand-bag smeared with that abomination—car- 
bolic oil—will do. ‘The catheter should be boiled or steamed, 
the glans penis should be thoroughly cleansed with chinosol 
lotion, and the urethra should be washed out with the same. 
The lubricant used is a mixture of soft soap, glycerine, and 
water in the proportions of eight, six, and four. Four grains 
of potassium mercuric iodide dissolved in four ounces of 
water before mixing makes a proportion of nearly 1 in 2000.3 
In ordinary cases, without ammoniacal urine, the administra- 
tion of urotropine is enough. It is useful in all bladder, 
urethra, and kidney cases that require surgical treatment to 
administer urotropine internally for a few days before opera- 
tion—that is, of course, if the condition does not urgently 
demand operative proceedings. 

Operation.—The pubic hair having been shaved and the 
skin prepared for an aseptic operation, a purgative is ad- 
ministered on the day before, and the rectum is washed 
out on the morning of, the day of operation. The patient 
having been anzsthetised, a catheter is passed to empty the 
bladder and to allow of washing out if necessary. An 
inflator, ball syringe, or, better still, a small bicycle pump, 
is attached to the catheter. An incision, three or four inches 
long, is made in the middle line of the abdomen above and 
_ extending on to the pubes, the cut is deepened until the 
extra-peritoneal fat is exposed immediately above the 
pubes, retractors now keep the sides apart, one rectus being 
nicked if enough room is not obtained. Air is pumped into 
the bladder until the viscus rises into the wound like a 
balloon ; the peritoneal reflexion is seen moving upwards. A 
couple of silk loops are passed through the muscular coat of 
the bladder by means of a handled needle; these serve as 
fixation points and are held by an assistant to keep the 
bladder well up in the wound after opening. A small 
incision is made in the bladder and the air escapes. The 
catheter is withdrawn and the finger is passed in to locate the 
calculus and to ascertain its size. If small, the stone can be 
readily extracted by Tait's gall-stone forceps, which takes up 
less room than the unnecessarily clumsy lithotomy forceps ; 
if large, the wound in the bladder is extended, the mucous 
membrane being divided to a lesser extent than the muscular 
coat, blunt hooks are inserted above and below to keep the 
opening on the stretch, and a pair of lithotomy forceps is 
used to seize the calculus. After the calculi have been 
removed the bladder is thoroughly examined with the 
finger and an inspection is made of the interior, aided by 
light from a forehead electric lamp. The bladder wound is 
sutured, continuous chromic gut for the mucous membrane 


3 Messrs. Clay and Abraham, chemists, Liverpool, put up this 
lubricant soap in collapsable tubes. 


and continuous silk à la Lembert for the muscular coat 
being employed. The bladder suture is now tested by air 
distension, and if secure a few ounces of chinosol lotion are 
used to wash out any small blood-clot that may be in the 
bladder. The silk loops are removed and a small incision 
is made through the skin to one side of the middle 
line to accommodate a small glass drainage-tube passed 
down to the neighbourhood of the sutures in the bladder- 
wall. The original skin incision is closed by sutures and 
a gauze dressing under a double spica bandage is applied. 
The catheter is left in the bladder, tied in position, and by 
means of a rubber tube attached to it it conducts urine into 
a vessel containing lotion for a few days. The bladder is 
washed out with a few ounces of chinosol lotion daily. Four 
cases in old men have been operated upon, the above 
description in all its details being, however, only applicable 
to the last two. The patients’ ages were 61, 63, 70, and 80 
years, they all recovered without complications, and they 
have remained free from calculi. The following are the cases. 

CASE 1.—The patient was a man aged 61 years. On 

August 22nd, 1897, he had severe renal colic, right-sided, 
which lasted 48 hours in all; the urine was thick and he had 
great pain in the penis when passing urine. He bad been 
troubled with frequency of micturition for months, but had 
never required catheterising. On August 24th, when he 
came under observation, the urine was faintly acid, of 
specific gravity 1022, and contained blood but no pus. 
The bladder had two ounces of residual urine. The 
ordinary sound revealed a calculus. On the 27th before 
administering an anesthetic the stone was sounded under 
chloroform. On asking the dressers to feel“ the stone the 
sound could not strike it, and although we rolled the patient 
about and had the base of the bladder manipulated from the 
rectum neither sound nor lithotrite could find the stone. 
Lithotrity was thus clearly out of the question. Suprapubic 
lithotomy was performed, boric lotion was used to distend 
the bladder, and the stone was found in a deep pouch behind 
the middle lobe of the prostate. No ordinary lithotrite 
could possibly have grasped it. On the sixth day tbe 
catheter was withdrawn and on the ninth day the glass 
drainage-tube was removed. Two days later he developed an 
attack of bronchitis, which delayed his convalescence, but his 
bladder remained all right, but on two occasions we washed 
the bladder out as a precaution. The calculus removed 
weighed 46 grains and consisted of uric acid coated with 
phosphates. In January, 1900, it was ascertained that he 
bad had occasional turbid urine since the operation, but 
washing out with chinosol lotion put that right. The 
bladder was examined with no evidence of calculus. 
. CASE 2.—A man, aged 70 yéars, was seen in consultation 
with Mr. J. F. Ronayne of Liverpool on June 26th, 1897. 
For the last six months the patient had been troubled by 
greatly increased frequency of micturition, and latterly 
dribbling of ammoniacal urine; he had occasional severe 
spasms of pain on micturition and some blood had passed. 
He had a very large prostate as felt through the rectum. 
On passing a sound a calculus was found at the bladder 
orifice of the urethra; the passage of the sound pushed 
it into the bladder, and it became lost in a pouch 
behind the enlarged prostate. On June 29th supra- 
pubic lithotomy was performed. The catheter was removed 
in 48 hours on account of the urine passing alongside it. A 
glass drainage-tube was removed in 72 hours. On the fourth 
day a little urine escaped through the sinus left by the 
drainage-tube; this was not repeated and on the eleventh 
day the patient was up and about. The calculus weighed 
120 grains and consisted of uric acid covered with rough 
phosphates. On June 23rd, 1899, there was some cystitis, 
the urine was acid, and there was ropy mucus. There was 
no calculus. The bladder was washed out. 

CASE 3.—The patient was a man, aged 63 years, under the 
care of Dr. W. McGeagh of Liverpool. He was seen on 
Feb. 17th, 1899. For two years he had had greatly increased 
frequency of micturition and blood was noticed in the urine 
once. Lately he had suffered from severe pain in the peri- 
neum. The prostate was much enlarged. There were two 
ounces of residual urine. The bladder was examined by the 
cystcscope; a collection of reddish-brown calculi was seen 
in a pouch behind the prostate. On the 20th suprapubic 
lithotomy was performed; at the operation Dr. R. T. 
McGeagh and Dr. W. McGeagh assisted. Air distension was 
used. 15 calculi, uric acid in composition and weighing 
140 grains, were removed. The catheter was removed daily, 
cleansed, and re-introduced. The catheter and drainage-tube 
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were removed on the third day. On the fourth day the 
patient was much troubled by flatus, the abdomen became 
distended, and he vomited. A turpentine enema was 
administered which caused a free evacuation and he was 
soon well. On the tenth day he got up. In February, 
1900, he was well and strong, doing heavy farm work. 

CASE 4.— The patient was a man, aged 80 years, under the 
care of Mr. J. Herbert Sykes of Birkdale. He was seen on 
March 2nd, 1899. 15 months previously he had passed some 
gravel. He had experienced extreme irritability of the 
bladder since. Hurrying caused pain. The urine was acid 
and contained blood. Cystoscopic examination revealed 
several calculi behind the middle lobe of the prostate. On 
March 16th suprapubic lithotomy was performed, Mr. Sykes 
assisting. Air distension was used. Six calculi were re- 
moved ; they were uric acid in composition and weighed 133 
grains. The catheter was removed on the sixth day and the 
glass tube on the eighth. The patient got up in three weeks. 
He had no complications, but he was feeble and the weather 
was cold, so he was kept in bed longer than were the other 
patients. On March 3rd, 1900, the patient was keeping very 
well. He had some tenderness over the operation scar but 
no pain. He passed urine every two hours and occasionally 
uric acid dust. 

Liverpool. 


MONOGAMY IN ITS RELATION TO 
LONGEVITY AND THE DISEASES 
OF LATE LIFE. 

By HARRY CAMPBELL, M.D., B.S., F.R.C.P. LOND., 


PHYSICIAN TO THE NORTH WEST LON DON HOSPITAL AND TO 
THE WEST-END HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE 
NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


THE increase in the death-rate from cancer has of late 
attracted, and rightly attracted, the attention of medical 
men, and various opinions have been advanced to account 
for it. One reason doubtless is that owing to the increased 
average length of life more people live into the cancerous 
age now than formerly. Some hold this to be the entire 
explanation and doubt if there has been any increase in the 


individual tendency to the disease. I believe, however, that 
I can see one reason why the individual tendency should 
increase, and though the suggestion I have to offer may at 
first sight appear chimerical I yet hope to advance a con- 
vincing argument in its support. My contention is tbat 
monogamy tends to favour the increase in our race of all 
late-life diseases, cancer among others, and to shorten the 
vital span. 

Intent on his microscope and test-tubes the pathologist 
is all too prone to overlook first principles. I have long 
wondered at his indifference to some of the grand truths of 
biology—at his failure to realise, for instance, that in 
order to maintain a high standard of racial efficiency there 
must be a ceaseless and rigorous elimination of the unfit. 
The belief that we can rear a healthy race by a perfect 
system of sanitation, and by that alone, is one of the most 
grievous fallacies of our time. Sanitation is doing much, 
and will do more, but it will never by itself secure a 
supremely healthy race. This end can only be attained by 
a vigilant weeding-out of the unfit. We are seeking, but 
shall ever seek in vain, to elude the inexorable law. 

No species is, or ever can be, stereotyped. No two organisms 
are born exactly alike. Taking all the children of a family, 
and striking their mean standard of fitness, we find that some 
surpass, while others fall short of, this standard, and it is 
quite impossible to prevent racial deterioration unless those 
who fall Jar short are eliminated. I here refer to general fit- 
ness, but my proposition applies to each and every character 
of the individual. To take an example. A high racial (I 
use this term as distinguished from indiridual) excellence 
in respect of visual accommodation can only be maintained 
by a stringent elimination of those displaying errors of 
refraction. In civilised communities such are not elimi- 
nated, and consequently the race is deteriorating in respect 
of eyesight. In this instance the defect is remediable and 
the loss is in the main an esthetic one, but countless other 
instances could be mentioned in which defective elimination 
is lowering the efficiency of our race, and in consequence we 
have among us a vast multitude of the unfit. Asa physician 
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I am seeing every day of my life people whom I am com- 
pelled to class among nature's failures—people who fall 
short of the standard which makes life worth living, people 
who in virtue of their unfitness suffer more than they enjoy. 
When, therefore, I see, and share in, the vain struggle to 
patch up such failures and when I read elaborate + ystems 
on treatment I ask myself: Why not look facts sternly in 
the face and strike at the root of the evil by conforming to 
the supreme and inexorable law? Iam convinced that some. 
day this will be done, and that the wilful begetting of 
inefficient humans will be looked upon as scarcely less serious 
than the destruction of those already Jaunched into being. 

I make these observations because it is needful for my 
argument to insist upon the importance of this factor of 
elimination in keeping down the tendency to disease. In 
my work on ‘‘The Causation of Disease” I lay it down 
as an axiom that all non-accidental deaths occurring before 
the end of reproductive life are, racially considered, deaths 
of the unfit, such deaths acting beneficially on the race by 
limiting the production of unfit offspring. If the unfit 
individual dies before the procreative period he can leave no 
offspring whatever to inherit his unfitness; if he dies during 
this period he has an opportunity, increasing with every year 
of survival, of leaving unfit offepring ; while if he dies after 
the procreative period he has had the opportunity of leaving 
his full complement of such offspring. Hence so far as the 
racial effect of death from unfitness is concerned, it it 
greatest when it occurs before the reproductive period, 
becomes less and less as it occurs later and later in this 
period, and ceases altogether when it takes place after it. 
The purifying action of elimination varying thus at different 
ages, we find the tendency to grave disorder is least before 
procreative life, steadily increases during it, and rises 
enormously at its termination. Inasmuch as post-procreative 
life comes not at all under the corrective infiuence of 
elimination I should expect to find the organism manifesting 
many defects directly this period is entered upon. I should, 
indeed, be prepared to find, not only an enormous increase in 
the tendency to disease at this time, but a tendency for 
all organisms, vegetable as well as animal, to ie soon after 
the cessation of reproductive life. How far tbis conclusion 
is borne out by observation 1 know not, but 1 believe it is 
true of map. 

This line of thought renders it important to determine 
the average limit of the procreative period in man. The 
most vigorous specimens of the human male certainly retain 
procreative power beyond the allotted age of the Psalmist; 
and we owe it, I believe, to this very circumstance that 
many of us are able to reach or even live beyond this limit. 
Had no man during the last 100,000 years got offspring after 
the age of 50, we should all probably tend to die of old 
age about this time. There has, however, been no such 
limit to reproduction. In primitive communities, e.g., the 
man who by his great physical superiority becomes the 
warrior-chief or king may continue to get children until 
well on in years, and may thus leave many more children 
than the average man. Now children thus got, female as 
well as male, tend by the law of heredity to live as 
long as their father, to resist deadly disease as long as 
he. It is true that children got by fathers whö procreate 
into old age must have always formed a small proportion of 
the total number of children born. Nevertheless, they have, 
I contend, exercised a leavening influence on the race, an 
influence which has been at work from the time of the ape- 
like man. The ability to live into the sixties and seventies, 
or even longer, we owe to the vigorous man of fine pbysique 
who retains his procreative power into advanced life. The 
woman, on the other hand, bas played no part in the evolu- 
tion of this power: her ability to live beyond 40 or 45 has 
no racial influence, since it does not increase her oppor- 
tunity of leaving offspring to inherit it. i 

Now in civilised communities the tendency, observed in 
the more primitive ones, for the man who lives to a vigorous 
old age to leave more children than the average man is not 
great. The majority of men among the civilised have 
children by one wife only, and she is generally about the 
same age as the husband. The effect of this is to reduce the 
age-limit of reproduction in the man to that of the woman. 
A man, therefore, marrying a woman about bis own age, 
and possessing the power of propagation into advanced life, 
leaves no more children to inherit bis superior death- resisting 
powers than the inferior man who dies at 45. Monogamy in 
such a case reduces the superior man to the reproductive 
level of the inferior man, and robs the race of a number of 
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individuals whose birth would diminish the racial tendency 
to disease in the later years and increase the racial span of 
life. The effect of monogamy, in fact, is to increase the 
racial tendency to disease after middle life and to shorten 
the vital span. 

_ Among the diseases one would expect to be increased by 
the monogamous limitation of procreative life is carcinoma. 
Reckoning for the saxe of argument 40 years (which is, 
indeed, below the mark) as the average age-limit to procrea- 
tion among monogamous people, we must regard carcinoma 
as essentially a disease of post-procreative life and one on 
which elimination has little or no racial effect. Before the 
individual with a tendency to this disease develops it he has 
had abundant opportunity of leaving children to inherit the 
morbid tendency. Nothing hinders his contribution to the 
species being as great as that of the individual possessing the 
minimum tendency to malignant disease. Thus monogamy 
tends to increase the percentage of cancerously disposed 
individuals. 

While, however, monogamy is thus exercising an injurious 
inflaence on our race, polygamy is a sociological impossibility, 
and happily we have at our disposal a much more efficacious 
means than is afforded by it of securing to the fittest the 
largest number of offspring—of giving full play to that 
searching process of elimination which alone can sustain a 
high level of racial fitness. Nature’s method of elimination 
is a merciless one; she unceremoniously sacrifices the 
individual for the benefit of the race—so careful of the 
type is she, so careless of the single life. The sole object 
of individual elimination, racially considered, is to prevent 
the unfit individual from leaving offspring to inherit his 
unfitness, and Nature in her rough-and-ready way achieves 
this object by simply wiping him out of existence. The 
tame end can be attained, however, by the unfit abstaining 
from getting unfit offspring and choosing to join the ever- 
increasing army of the non-marrying. Elimination from the 
racial standpoint means not having offspring, and all who 
do not leave offspring are racially eliminated—unrepresented 
in posterity. 

The best way, therefore—indeed, the only way—effectually 
to raise the racial standard is for the unfit to submit to 
voluntary elimination and to abstain from getting unfit 
variations. Not only would it be possible in this way to 
diminish the tendency to cancer and a host of other fell 
diseases, but it would also be possible, though some may 
think it undesirable, to extend the span of life almost 
indefinitely. I have elsewhere shown that a man does not 
grow old, as is so often assumed, by wearing out, like his 
boots. If such were the case he would begin to wear out 
from the very beginning of his existence, whereas it is pre- 
cisely in the years of developmental life when most ener 
is expended that there is least evidence of wearing out, the 
organism, on the contrary, steadily advancing in efficiency. 
The period of senility is as much a part of the physiological 
vital cycle as that of development itself. 

I would observe, in eonclusion, that I do not advocate any 
startling measures of reform. The change I have hinted at 
can only come gradually, but come it must, and who fitter 
than ourselves to help on the consummation ? 

Wimpole-street, W. 


Unrversity oF CAMBRIDGE.—The Examiners 
for the Final M.B. Examinations have been appointed as 
follows :—Medicine: Dr. D. B. Lees, Dr. Isambard Owen, 
Dr. D. MacAlister, and Professor Greenfield. Surgery: Pro- 
fessor Chiene, Professor E. Ward, Mr. Bernard Pitts, and 
Mr. Golding-Bird.—The Regius Professor of Physic and Dr. 
W. Collingridge, medical ofticer of the Port of London, are to 
represent the University at the Paris Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography in August.—A course of laboratory work 
in chemistry, &c., for the D.P.H. examination will be given 
by Mr. J. E. Purvis at the Chemical Laboratory during the 
ensuing long vacation. The course will be open to prac- 
titioners who are not members of the University and it will 
begin on July 6th.—The Vice-Ohancellor, Mr. Chawner, has 
been elected to hold office for another year.—Mr. Wilberforce 
of Trinity College has been appointed Lecturer on Experi- 
mental Physics in the place of Mr. W. N. Shaw, F.R.8.— 
The plans for the medical school buildings having been 
approved by the Senate it is proposed during the summer 
to obtain specifications and tenders for the erection of the 
first portion facing Downing-street. 


Clinical Rotes: 


MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OBSTETRICAL, AND 
THERAPEUTICAL. 


—— 


ADDISON'S DISEASE FOLLOWING ENTERIC FEVER. 


By HAnOl.D W. Evans, M. R. O. S. ENG., 
L. R. C. P. LOND. 


On Feb. 26th of this year I was called in to see a girl, 
17 years of age, who said she had felt unwell for 10 days. 
Her temperature was 103° F. and she complained of a fulness 
at the lower part of her abdomen. I ordered her to bed on 
milk diet and found in a day or two that the case was one of 
enteric fever in the second week, and of moderate severity— 
i.e., she had from three to four loose stools a day which 
had the colour of yellow ochre and were occasionally 
streaked with blood. Typical rose spots appeared in crops. 
The temperature remained between 101° and 103° till 
March 10th when it dropped to normal, corresponding to 
the end of the third week from the time the patient 


first dated her illness. For the next week all seemed 
to be going well, the temperature keeping down, the 
tongue cleaning and becoming moist, and the motions 
lessening in number and improving both in colour and 
consistency. The following week, however—i.e., the 
fourth in which I had attended her and the fifth of the 
disease—vomiting commenced and occurred two or three 
times a day and once or twice a night. The vomit was of 
a greenish colour and of watery consistency, and did not 
seem to have any connexion with the diet which at that time 
still consisted of milk, the most marked feature being its 
persistency and the great difficulty I had to control it. At 
the time I was greatly puzzled by this symptom and thought 
it must be due either to irritability of the stomach as a result 
of the general debility caused by the enteric fever or toa 
gastric ulcer, though there were no symptoms of the latter, 
such as pain after food or blood in the vomit. About this 
time I noticed a marked increase in the pulse rate which 
made me think that the patient was going to have a relapse, 
but though I repeatedly took her temperature I never found 
any rise, nor was there any return of the other symptoms— 
viz., rose spots or diarrhoea. 

One day in the sixth or seventh week when examining the 
girl’s abdomen I noticed a brown discolouration of the skin 
immediately above the pubes. At the time 1 did not pay 
much attention to this point, thinking that as the patient 
and her surroundings were none of the cleanest it was prob- 
ably due to the want of soap and water. The followin 
week, however, I noticed this discolouration had increase 
considerably in extent and tone, and the patient remarked 
to me what a funny colour she was turning. On closer 
examination I found this staining to be made up of a number 
of small brown spots somewhat resembling sun-freckles. 
The deepest colour was immediately above the pubes, from 
which it extended nearly up to the umbilicus, gradually 
fading into the adjacent skin. I found a similar condition 
around the nipples and in the axillæ. Though I repeatedly 
examined the mucous membrane of her lips and mouth there 
was never any staining to be noted. 

The further course of the case was one of steady decline. 
The pulse became weaker and weaker—in fact, for many 
days it was quite imperceptible at the wrist. The vomiting 
continued, being some days better, other days worse. There 
was great emaciation, though this may have been due partly 
to the enteric fever and partly to the patient’s great dis- 
inclination to take food. Towards the end very troublesome 
constipation occurred and in the last week a number of pur- 
puric spots appeared upon the chest and abdomen which 
showed up in marked contrast to the brown discolouration. 
The patient gradually sank and died from asthenia on 
May 19th—i.e., 11 weeks and five days from the time of my 
first seeing her. 

As the patient lived at a distance of seven and a half miles 
from my house I was unable to visit and observe her as 
closely as I should have ear I was not able to obtain a 
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necropsy to verify my diagnosis, though with the three car- 
dinal symptoms so well marked I have little doubt in my 
mind that it was a true case of Addison's disease. 

I should like to have the opinion of my professional 
brethren on the questions: Was there any direct connexion 
between the last and first diseases, or was it simply the case 
of a body debilitated by a wasting disease becoming a suit- 
able nidus for the invasion of the bacillus tuberculosis, if, as 
seems generally to be acknowledged, that be the cause of 
Addison's disease? I examined the patient thoroughly on 
more than one occasion but was never able to find any tuber- 
culous mischief elsewhere. 

Littleport. 


NOTE ON A OASE OF FAILURE OF RESPIRATION 
UNDER ANESTHESIA. 


By FRANK E. MARSHALL, M.B., CH. B. Vict., L.S.A., 


ANASTHETIST (PRO TEM.) TO THE ROYAL SOUTHERN HOSPITAL, 
LIVERPOOL. 


IN a recent issue of THE LANCET! there was a report of 


a meeting of the Society of Anzsthetists at which three 
cases of Failure of Respiration under Anesthesia were 
reported by Mr. Carter Braine. As I have recently had a 
case somewhat on the same lines I think an account of it 
may be of interest to anzsthetists generally. 


The patient was a well-built lad, aged 18 years, upon 
whom osteotomy of the neck of the femur for old 
fracture and subsequent ankylosed hip was being performed. 
The first stage and second stage passed off normally, except 
that perhans the second stage was rather more prolonged and 
more violent than is usually seen in patients of this class. 
The operation had been in progress about 10 minutes, nearly 
an ounce of chloroform having been used in an ordinary open 
inhaler, when the patient suddenly stopped breathing with 
his pupils widely dilated and not reacting to light. The heart 
continued beating, as far as one could judge, quite normally. 
The tongue was pulled out and the jaw was jerked forwards 
and upwards several times with no result. The patient's 
head and the upper part of the trunk were hung over the 
edge of the operating-couch and artificial respiration was 
commenced, air entering and leaving the chest quite 
naturally. No attempt, however, was made by the patient 
to continue breathing. His colour remained good, though 
slightly pale. The pulse was very fair, but the pupils still 
kept widely dilated. Owing to the apparently good con- 
dition of the circulatory functions the operation was 
continued and completed, 10 minutes being thus occupied, 
during which time the above-mentioned position was 
maintained and artificial respiration was persisted in. 
After about 10 minutes the patient’s breathing recom- 
menced just as suddenly as it had stopped, the pupils 
returned to their normal condition, and after another two 
minutes he began to regain consciousness. The after 
events were quite normal. At no time was there any 
sign of approaching vomiting—the patient. indeed, did not 
vomit at any time after the anæsthesia. The lower jaw, I 
may mention, was quite flaccid; in fact, it had dropped. 
The heart sounds were quite normal and there was no albu- 
minuria. Curiously enough, a week later the same patient 
was again operated upon, and this time a wedge-shaped piece 
of bone was removed from the neck and great trochanter of 
the femur. The operation on this last occasion occupied 
three-quarters of an hour, chloroform being again adminis- 
tered, and at no time did anything unusual occar. 

To me this case appears as a true paralysis of the respira- 
tory centre, the circulatory centre being uninterfered with; 
the chloroform which was used (Duncan and Flockhart’s) 
being above suspicion. 

Liverpool. 
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New MeEptcaL Facurty IN Rvssra.—The 
University of Odessa has hitherto lacked a medical faculty. 
The necessary buildings have been already partly erected 
and a commencement will be made next session. There will 
be at first seven clinics with 195 beds, 14 ordinary and nine 
extraordinary professors, and nine prosectors and six assistant 


prosectors. The first dean of the medical faculty will be 
Professor Podvysotski. 


A Mirror 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


Nulla autem est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi quamplurimas et 
morborum et dissectionum historias, tum aliorum tum pro 
collectas habere, et inter se comparare.—Moreaeni De Sed. ef Gaus. 
Morb., lib. iv. Prosmium. 


BIRKENHEAD AND WIRRAL CHILDREN’S 
HOSPITAL. 


A CASE OF OMPHALITIS RESULTING IN ULCERATION AT 
THE UMBILICUS; CLOSURE OF ULCER BY A PLASTIC 
OPERATION ; RECOVERY, WITH A FIRM 
CICATRIX. 


(Under the care of Dr. J. PINKERTON.) 


For the notes of the case we are indebted to Mr. William 
Herbert, late house surgeon. 

A female infant, aged one month, was on April 15th, 
1898, taken by the mother to the’ Birkenhead and Wirral 
Children’s Hospital for treatment on account of an inflam- 
mation of the umbilicus. The mother stated that the 
inflammation had been present for about a fortnight. The 
infant, who was born at the eighth month, was small and 
ill-nourished. On examination there was found to be an 
extensive inflammation around the umbilicus, the margin of the 
inflammatory zone being about two inches from the centre. 
The skin over this area was very red but not boggy. There 
was no discharge from the umbilicus, nor could a sinus be 
detected. A dressing of equal parts of saturated boric acid 
lotion and carbolic lotion (1 in 40) was prescribed, to be 
applied four times a day. A quarter of a grain of bydrar- 
gyrum cum creta was prescribed for internal administration 
every night. The child was being hand-fed and an ounce of 
lime water was added to each bottle of diluted milk. When 
seen a week after this the redness had somewhat subsided. 
A purulent discharge, however, had made its appearance at 
the umbilicus ; the treatment was continued. On the 30th 
the discharge of pus continued, but the zone of redness 
had disappeared and the general health of the infant had 
improved. Boric acid lotion was prescribed and the 
grey powder was ordered to be taken every other night. 
The patient was not again seen till May 17th. The mother 
then said that on the 15th a ‘‘core” had come away from 
the umbilicus. On inspection a circular ulcer with roughened 
edges occupied the site of the umbilicus. It was about one- 
third of an inch in diameter and involved all the soft 
structures of the abdominal wall. Forming, as it were, the 
floor to this resulting cavity was a glistening structure 
which was found to be the peritoneum ; but it had escaped, as 
it showed no inflammatory change. There was no bulging 
at the opening. The infant looked better. The powders 
were stopped. 

On May 25th (with the consent of Dr. Pinkerton, the 
honorary medical officer) Mr. William Herbert performed a 
plastic operation with a view to close the ulcer as the 
general health of the infant seemed to permit this. No angs- 
thetic was given. First the edge of the ulcer was pared 
all tound with a hernia bistoury. This instrument was 
chosen on account of its blunt end which oould not 
injare the peritoneum. A clean, raw margin was obtained, 
as little healthy tissue as possible being removed. A 
curved needle, threaded with medium-sized catgut, was 
pushed through the abdominal wall (inferior right hand 
corner) about an eighth of an inch from the freshened edge 
(see figure, a). It passed through the whole thickness of the 
parietes, carrying the suture across the floor of the ulcer, 
again through the parietes, to emerge at the superior right 
hand corner (b). The suture then curved to the correspond- 
ing left upper corner and was inserted there; again carried 
across the floor it emerged at the left lower angle. The two 
ends (e, é) were then tied; good apposition was thus obtained 
with a certain amount of puckering. A dry dressing (double 
cyanide gauze) was applied and a flannelette bandage was 
firmly bound over this. On May 3lst the suture was removed 
and except for a slight superficial portion union was com- 
plete. Boric acid in powder was dusted on the wound, 
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covered with dry lint, and the bandage was re-applied. On 
June 2ad union by first intention was complete. The child 


was last seen at the beginning of July. The cicatrix then 


appeared to be very firm and the flannelette binder was 


e 


The freshened edge of the ulcer is represented by the circle. 
z Floor of the ulcer lined by peritoneum. a, b, e 
indicate the course of the necdle carrying the suture. 
e, “, Free ends of suture ready for tying. 


discontinued. The infant’s general condition was good and 
there was no trace of any bulging at the cicatrix. 

Remarks by Mr. HERBERT.—Little is said in the text- 
books both on surgery and on children's diseases about 
inflammation at the umbilicus and an unfavourable prognosis 
isgiven. The inflammation runs much the same course as 
elsewhere and is doubtless caused by septic organisms. In 
the above case the condition was no doubt a septic one, the 
resulting ulceration being dependent upon its severity. It 
would be interesting to have had more particulars about the 
“core” which the mother said had come away previously to 
the ulceration manifesting itself. Three features in the 
case, however, seem to be noteworthy. 1. The absence of any 
bulging at the site of the ulcer. This was doubtless due to 
the fibrous ring of the umbilicus being left more or less 
intact and capable of offering sufficient resistance to internal 
pressure. 2. The complete peeling off of the structures 
superficial to ‘the peritoneum, leaving this membrane to 
form the floor of the resulting cavity. 3. The absence of 
toxic symptoms during the free employment of both carbolic 
and boric solations, both of which have given rise to un- 
pleasant symptoms in their use in infants and young children. 
I am indebted to Dr. Pinkerton for permission to publish 

case. 


LUCEA HOSPITAL, JAMAICA. 


A CASE OF PROLAPSE OF THE RECTUM AND A CASE OF 
FIBROIDS OF THE UTERUS. 


(Under the care of Dr. E. R. C. EARLE.) 


THE case of prolapse of the rectum and sigmoid flexure 
described below may be looked upon as really an example of 
intussusception, for the upper part of the rectum had become 
invaginated into the lower. Many cases of prolapse com- 
mence in this manner, but so long as there is a sulcus 
between the protruding mass and the anus the case is one of 
intussusception. A case in many respects resembling the one 
appearing below was recorded by Dr. C. B. Kelsey, though 
the intussusception had existed for a longer time. The 
second of Dr. Earle’s cases illustrates well the fact that of 
all forms of uterine fibroid the most easily removed is the 
pedunculated subperitoneal variety, and with modern asepsis 
the risk to life is but slight. In this case the size of the 
tumours was very great and ‘would have justified even more 
severe measures. 

Cask 1. Prolapse of the rectum with invagination of the 
sigmoid flexure; recovery.—A feeble old coloured man, 89 
years of age, was admitted into Lucea Hospital at 11.30 A.M. 
on Oct. 22nd, 1899, with a large tumour protruding from the 
anus. He stated that at 2 P. M. on the previous day, whilst 
straining at stool, he felt the bowel come down and that it 
had remained in that condition ever since. On examination 
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it was seen that a large tumour, eight inches in length and 
between two and a half and three inches in diameter, pro- 
truded from the anus. The tumour consisted of prolapsed 
rectum and sigmoid flexure. It was conical in shape and 
slightly smaller at the lower end than at the middle; at the 
lower end there was an opening similar to a large os uteri, up 
which the finger could be passed. The surface of the tumour 
consisted of mucous membrane with concentric sulci ; it was 
dark red in colour and much congested and swollen, with 
small, dark, submucous hemorrhages. It was not stran- 
gulated at the anus and there was no odour of gangrene. 
The anus was lax and the finger could with ease be 
passed up for two or three inches between the 
sphincter and prolapsed bowel all round the tumour. 
The patient complained of severe pain in the back but 
not in the tumour; he was very old, poorly nourished, and 
very weak. 

At 12 noon he was put under chloroform and the tumour, 
which was thoroughly cleaned and warmed, was replaced 
gradually and slowly without any great difficulty, owing to 
the lax condition of the anus. There was a slight laceration 
in the posterior wall of the anus. Powdered tannic acid and 
a morphia suppository were put in the rectum and a perineal 
pad and band were applied. Hot-water bottles were placed 
at either side and the hips were raised on a pillow. 

At 6 P.M. his condition was fairly good. He had slept a 
little and was in no great pain. Five minims of liquor opii 
sedativus were given after the operation and one and a half 
ounces of whisky in water. He passed a good night. On 
Oct. 23rd, early in the morning, a stool was passed contain- 
ing serous bloody fluid and small blood-clots. The bowel 
was washed out with boric acid lotion and a five-grain 
suppository of tannic acid was inserted. The patient was 
comfortable and was stronger. At 5P.M., after an enema 
of boric acid lotion, no fæcal matter came away; the fluid 
was dark-coloured and was mixed with shreds of mucous 
meinbrane. The tannic acid suppository was repeated. The 
patient rested well during the night. There was no action 
of the bowels; the pain in the back was relieved, but he 
had pain in the left shoulder and front of the chest. At 
5 P.M. an enema was administered; the stool was very 
offensive. The suppository was given as before. On the 
25th he had slept well; the former pain was relieved, but he 
now had pain in the left hip. No stool had been passed 
during the night. The enemaand suppository were adminis- 
tered morning and evening as before. On the 26th he had 
slept well. The bowels had acted once during the night ; the 
stool was offensive. The treatment was continued. On the 
27th the patient passed three liquid stools, on the 28th and 
29th two, and on the 30th and 31st one each day. There were 
no signs of prolapse and there was no pain. On the 3lst he 
became very weak and low and had much difficulty in 
speaking, but he became stronger on Nov. lst. He was 
discharged from the hospital on the 5th. 

CASE 2. Large fibroids of the uterus; removal; recovery.— 
A coloured woman, aged 40 years, was admitted into Lucea 
Hospital on June Ist, 1899, complaining of great distension 
of the abdomen which had gradually increased during the 
previous three years. On examination the abdomen 
was found to be much distended. There was a large 
moveable tumour felt in the front and right side of 
the abdomen, passing into the right lumbar region and 
upwards under the liver, filling the right half of the 
abdomen; the tumour was firm, elastic, and freely 
moveable. A second tumour similar in character, freely 
moveable, but of smaller size, was felt in the left lumbar 
region. By vaginal examinaticn a large firm elastic 
tumour was felt, filling the right lateral fornix of the 
vagina, the cervix being small and displaced towards the 
left side. The tumour appeared to be situated in the right 
lateral wall of the uterus. As the patient was in poor health 
she was kept in the hospital for three weeks prior to opera- 
tion in order that her physical condition might be improved. 

On Jane 21st, at 8 A.M., chloroform was administered. A 
dose of castor-oil had been given the night before and a 
rectal enema and vaginal douche had been administered 
early in the morning. The abdomen had been thoroughly 
cleaned and asepticised and the pubes shaved on the 
previous day and the urine bad been drawn off just before 
the operation. An incision was made in the mid-line 
from a point two inches below the umbilicus to about 
one inch above the symphysis and the abdominal cavity 
was opened; some ascitic fluid escaped. The tumours were 
seen to be dense, solid fibroids attached to the uterine wall by 
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short pedicles. The incision had to be enlarged in an upward 
direction to a point two inches above the umbilicus before 
the large tumour could be got out of the abdominal cavity. 
Its surface was covered with apron-like folds of peritoneal 
membrane through which coursed tortuous vessels of large 
size, and the omentum was adherent to it in several places. 
The large vessels were ligatured and cut, the adhesion bands 
were torn through, and the pedicle, which was about one 
inch long and as thick as a finger, was ligatured close to the 
uterus and cut and the tumour was removed. The smaller 
tumour on the left side was removed in a similar manner, A 
third tumour, of about the size of a fowl’s egg, was found 
attached by a short pedicle to the posterior wall of the 
uterus under and behind the large tumour, and this was also 
ligatured and removed. A fourth large fibroid tumour was 
now clearly defined, of about the size of a man’s fist, in the 
right half of the pelvis, apparently arising from and in the 
right lateral wall of the uterus, and situated between the folds 
of the broad ligament. It was found to be impossible to 
remove this large sessile tumour without also removing 
the uterus, and as it was not deemed to be justiflable 
to increase the patient’s risk it was left in situ. 
Bleeding from the stump of the pedicle of the large tumour 
gave trouble owing to the ligature having slipped from 
retraction, but it was eventually controlled by stout silk 
ligatures. The abdominal cavity was wiped out with sponges 
but very little blood had escaped into it. The wound was 
then closed by approximating the edges of the peritoneum 
with a continuous fine silk suture and the abdominal wall by 
deep and superficial silk sutures. No drainage-tube was 
inserted. Tension was avoided by long strips of plaster 
from loin to loin. A seh 7 suppository was adminis- 
tered and she was put into between blankets with hot- 
water bottles on each side. The operation was completed 
and the patient put into bed at 10 A. Mu. 

The patient was only allowed to have small quantities 
of warm water at intervals until 10 P.M., when milk 
and barley-water were given every two hours. The 
urine was drawn off by catheter every four hours. On the 
22nd, 23rd, and 24th a vaginal douche was given each 
evening. Before noon each day the temperature remained 
normal but each afternoon and evening it rose to between 
100-4° and 100 8°F., the pulse remaining at 74. The patient 
remained comfortable and cheerful. On the evening of the 
24th small repeated doses of sulphate of magnesia were 
given and the diet was more generous. On the 25th the 
morning temperature was 101:2° and the pulse was 76. The 
bowels acted, a copious loose stool with much flatus being 
passed, the patient sleeping well afterwards. The urine was 
clear. The wound was dressed and was healing well. At 
4 P.M. a slight, bloody, offensive discharge came from the 
vagina ; there was no pain. The temperature was still above 
101°. On the 26th the morning temperature was 99:6° and the 
pulse was 72. The patient passed a good stool without pain. 
There was a bloody v discharge. The evening tem- 
perature was 101:4° and the pulse was 74. On the 27th the 
morning temperature was 100:4° and the pulse was 72. A 
copious bloody discharge was still present—bright arterial 
blood ; there was no pain. The patient felt well. The even- 
ing temperature was 101°6° and the pulse was 74. On the 
28th the morning temperature was 100°8° and the pulse was 
74. The hemorrhage from the vagina was less in quantity. 
An enema was given and a slight amount of flatus was 
passed. The evening temperature was 101-2 and the pulse 
was 70. Ice was applied locally in the vagina. On the 29th 
the morning temperature was 99° and the pulse was 70. At 
4 A.M. a sero-purulent discharge came from the lower end of 
the wound and soaked the dressings. There was a firm lump 
felt in the uterine region. The lower stitches were removed 
to allow free exit for discharge. A probe inserted in the 
sinus passed upwards and backwards in the mid-line. The 
hemorrhage from the vagina was much less. The evening 
temperature was 99:2° and the pulse was 70. On the 30th the 
morning temperature was 98:2° and the pulse was 70. Sweet 
pus was still discharging from the sinus. The lump in the 
uterine region was smaller. The temperature was normal 
all day. The vaginal discharge had almost ceased. On 
July lst all the sutures were taken from the wound except 
three deep middle ones. After this the discharge gradually 
ceased and the temperature and the pulse remained 
normal. The patient convalesced rapidly, made an uninter- 
rapted recovery, and was discharged from the hospital on 
August 13th. 

Remarks by Dr. EARLE.—Case 1 was undoubtedly one of 


invagination of the sigmoid portion of the colon into the 
rectum, with prolapse of the invaginated bowel through the 
anus. The lower two or three inches of the rectum were not 
prolapsed, as was proved by the insertion of the finger 
through the anus between the sphincter and the tumour, 
when the fold between the two layers of rectal mucous 
membrane could be easily felt round the whole circumference 
of the tumour. The extreme (89 years) and the weak 
condition of the patient, tho large amount of prolapsed 
bowel, and the interval that elapsed before the pro 
bowel was replaced, namely, 22 hours, all tended to increase 
the gravify of the l peng condition, and the favourable 
result must be considered noteworthy, as the mortality rate 
n ee cases amongst the aged and infirm is as a rule very 

gh. 

In Case 2 the three tumours weighed respectively 61b. 60z., 
2 Ib. 2 oz., and 20z., and were composed of dense fibrous 
tissue. The tumour in the right lateral wall of the uterus 
became much smaller in size before the patient left the 
hospital. The continued rise in the temperature was, I 
think, due to the suppuration which occurred in the locality 
of the large silk ligature, for the temperature became norma} 
as soon as efficient drainage of pus occurred. The tempera- 
ture rose only once above 101° and the pulse never went 
beyond 80. I was ably assisted during the operation by Dr. 
C. M. Phillips of Philadelphia and Sister Annie Douglass of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, to whom I desire to convey my 
thanks for their valuable aid. 


Medical Societies. 


HUNTERIAN SOCIETY. 


Exhibition of Cases. 


A CLINICAL meeting of this society was held on April 11th 
at the London Institution, the President, Dr. DUNDAS 
GRANT, being in the chair. 

Dr. BUTLER HARRIS showed a case for Diagnosis—an infant 
with a Sublingual Swelling.—Dr. F. J. SMITH said that he 
had no doubt that the lump was some form of develop- 
mental error, most probably a persistent thyroglossal duct. 
He thought that this was so because of its position in the 
middle line of the body and from the softish, cystic feeling 
of the lump. For treatment he advised waiting till the 
child was a little (a year or more) older and then radical 
excision.— Dr. RaAWES considered it to be a case of venous 
nævus and he based his diagnosis upon the presence of dis- 
tended veins in the neighbourhood and upon the fact that 
the tumour could be so easily compressed between the 
forefingers.—Mr. J. H. TARGETT suggested that it was a 
neevoid growth. 

Sir HUGH BEEVOR showed a case of Hemianopsia occurring 
in a man 49 years of age. In September, 1897, he had a 
sudden attack which left him with much loss of sensation on 
the left side, slight left paralysis, and impaired intelligence. 
In November, 1897, he was under Dr. Ferrier’s care and 
record then made was to the effect that his family history 
had been good and that he had had no ailment but 
syphilis 17 years before. A few months previously le 
had noticed a sudden loss of sensation on the left 
side and his eyes were so affected that in his work he 
used to spoil material by not cutting it properly; he had 
noticed little alteration since the attack commenced; 
the loss of power in his arm and leg had been in- 
creasing; he had no loss of consciousness at the time 
of the attack and had no headache or vomiting. He wasa 
well-built man, looking stupid and listless. Tests of sensa- 
tion gave the following results: the taste and smell were 
normal; the hearing was less acute on the left side after 
removing the cerumen; vision—-hemianopsia, left, complete 
to middle line; analgesia of the left arm and leg; 
anesthesia of the face, arm, and leg; and loss of 
muscular sense in the arm and leg. He walked with 
a slight stagger and a tendency to fall backwards 
and to the right. The grasp of his left hand showed 
loss of power. Ankle-clonus and exaggerated knee-jerk 
were present. Ophthalmoscopic examination was normal. 
Cranial tenderness on deep pressure was elicited over the 
right parietal eminence. In February, 1900, he was attacked 
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vith vomiting and left-sided convulsions and with conjugate 
deviation of the eyes to the left, followed by paralysis of the 
kit side and of the right external rectus oculi ; for a few days 
be was eemi-conscious. In a few weeks the ocular move- 
ments became normal and the patient’s condition seemed 
litle altered by his recent attack.—Dr. F. J. SMITH said 
that from the absence of neuritis and from the stationary 
mire of the symptoms for over two years the lesion 
was probably a softening, either thrombic or embolic. He 
thoughta tumour was ruled out by these facts. He thought 
that the lesion must be more central than in the optic 
tact. The staggering in the gait might possibly be due to 
dem- pares is of sensation leading to incoördination, and not 
necessarily to subjective unsteadiness. He was inclined to 
place the lesion at the hinder part of the posterior limb of 
tbe capsule (the sensory orossway), believing that a single 
ksion here might cause all the symptoms, and if possible he 
would prefer to ascribe the symptoms to one lesion rather 
than to multiple lesions. If the gait were ascribed to 
œrebellar influence he thought that the hemianopsia would 
require a second foous of destruction to explain it, as it 
m vary complete.—Sir HUGH BEEVOR said that from the 
recent attack it seemed evident that a tumour was present. 

Dr. F. J. SMITH showed, by permission of Dr. F. WARNER, 
a case for which he thought a provisional diagnosis of 
Friedreich's Ataxy was most likely. The patient was a 
girl, 14 years of age, the eldest of four children, and 
was quite well till she reached the age of seven years 
when she had measles. After the measles she was 
noticed to have twitching of the limbs, which was 
dagnosed as chorea. With this twitching there was 
noticed a difficulty in walking and this, it was said, 
had got steadily worse. In fact, at the end of 1899 
she was still thought to have chorea. Ooördination was 
markedly interfered with in all her limbs ; she could 
not stand alone, much less walk, even with her eyes 
open; with the hands she could pick up small objects 
fairly naturally and easily so long as her eyes were open, 
but on closing the eyes she completely lost the power of 
touching her nose with the finger and could not locate her 
limbs at all. There were no knee-jerks and no ankle clonus ; 
on testing the plantar reflex the big toe was first extended. 
The cranial nerves seemed unaffected, though her intel- 
lectual faculties were somewhat deficient.—Mr. TARGETT 
called attention to the marked degree of scoliosis present in 
this case and the resemblance which it bore to the trophic 
scoliosis of syringomyelia. In the latter affection scoliosis 
/occurred in more than half. the cases. Pes cavus was present 
in both disorders, though it was more characteristic of 
Friedreich’s ataxy. Neuropathic arthritis, such as was well 
known in connexion with locomotor ataxy and syringo- 
myelia, had not been met with in Friedreich’s ataxy. 

THE PRESIDENT showed a case of Syphilitic Lesion of 
the Facial Auditory and Spinal Accessory Nerves. The 
patient, a man, 41 years of age, had come under Dr. 
Grant's care in June, 1899, on account of extreme deafness 
in the left ear. The left side of the face was almost com- 
pletely paralysed as was also the left half of the te and 
the left vocal cord. He had, therefore, a lesion involving 
the facial, the auditory, and the spinal accessory nerves 
simultaneously. In July, 1890, he fell down on his way to 
his work and was unconscious for some three days, and on 
recovery was found to have some weakness on the right side 
of the body. Two years later he had a second attack which 
developed suddenly in the middle of the night and left him 
with paralysis of the left side of the face, complete deafness 
in the left emr, hoarseness of voice and giddiness. The 
history of acquired syphilis was elicited and there seemed 
little doubt that the combination of nervous conditions was 
due to a syphilitic lesion either in the medulla oblongata or 
external to it at the point of exit of the nerve mentioned. 

THE PRESIDENT also showed a case of Rhinoscleroma, 
occurring in a woman, 26 years of age. A microscopic 
Preparation of a portion of the tissue when removed was 

le by Mr. Wingrave, and Dr. St. George Reid made a 
cultivation which, he considered, answered to that typical of 
thinoscleroma, as showing the capsuled bacillus. 

Dr. W. H. KELSON showed a case of Lupus of the Nose, 
Palate, and Tongue. 

Dr. J. H. SEQUEIRA showed a case of Birth Palsy 
occurring in a male infant, aged four months, the first child 
of healthy parenta. There was no history of syphilis. The 
labour was apparently an easy one, the mother being 
attended by a midwife. It was stated that the child was 


born head first,” and so far as could be gathered no undue 
efforts were necessary for delivery. Immediately after birth 
it was noticed that the child’s fingers were bent into the 
palm and that the left elbow could not be straightened. 

Dr. J. H. SEQUEIRA also showed a case of Lupus Erythe- 
matosus occurring in a woman, aged 21 years, who had 
suffered from the disease for two years. The eruption began 
as two symmetrical patches just in front of each ear and 
gradually spread on to the cheeks. 

Facilities have been provided for Fellows to dine together 
before the meetings at an hotel near the London Institution. 
This is found to be a great convenience to Fellows living at 
a distance and is quite in accordance with the social tradi- 
tions of the Old Hunterians.” 


BRITISH BALNEOLOGICAL AND CLIMATO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The Hill Stations of India as Health Resorts. 


THE annual meeting of this society was held on May 30th, 
when the members dined together. A conversazione was 
subsequently held at 20, Hanover-square with a reception by 
the President, Dr. J. IVok MURRAY. 

Sir JOSEPH FAYRER, Bart., F.R.S., K C. S. I., gave an 
address on the Hill Stations of India as Health Resorts. He 
wished, he said, to consider these stations not merely in 
reference to the treatment of disease and convalescence but 
also as resorts in which the European might preserve his 
health and avoid the physical deterioration which inevitably 
resulted from protracted residence in the plains ; places 
indeed, where it seemed even possible that he might take 
root, thrive, and pro te his race—a subject of ever- 
widening interest to our rapidly increasing population. For 
this there were grounds of belief that the prospects of success 
were not altogether unfavourable, though so far no con- 
clusive proof of it was forthcoming. Past history, however, 
showed that colonisation by the unmixed European races 
in the plains of India was impracticable. In the very rare 
instances in which the third generation had been reached it 
had evidently attained ite utmost desirable limits, whilst of the 
Portuguese who preceded us no descendant unalloyed by native 
blood could be said to exist. The physiographic characters 
of British India were next described, there being three 
natural divisions: (1) the Himalayan and sub-Himalayan 
region; (2) the Indo-Gangetic basin and deltas ; and (3) the 
Peninsula proper formed by the elevated plateau of the 
Deccan bounded on each side by the Ghauts and the littorals 
between them and the ocean. In these areas there were 
very many varieties of climate which depended upon the 
latitude, elevation, and soi]. There were three seasons ip 
the year—the hot season, which extended from March to 
June; the rainy season, which extended from July to 
October; and the cold season, which extended from 
November to March. These seasons varied considerably 
according to the latitude and elevation. They were also 
greatly influenced by the monsoons or rain. bearing winds. 
The monsoons did a great deal to determine the conditions of 
climate and health as well as the production of food. They 
resulted from the northern flow of air bearing moisture from 
the ocean and they were more or less deflected or modified by 
the physical conditions of the country over which they 
passed. The south-west monsoon was the great carrier of rain 
in India, which it deposited upon the Western Ghauts, where 
it first impinged, and where the greatest amount fell. Then 
passing over extensive tracts of desert land it came im 
contact with the Himalayas where a large fall took place. 
Every variety of climate, Sir James Fayrer said, could 
be met with in India. Malaria was widespread in the plains 
and here no Europeans could exist for any continuous length 
of time, but there were many hill stations where they 
could live, and many others which had never been fully 
explored or taken advantage of, and he believed that such: 
an investigation as this would form a worthy object 
for this society, the opinion of which would carry 
much weight. There were, for instance, the elevated 
plateaux of the Khasia, and the Syntea Hills between 
Bengal and Assam, which were at a height favourable 
to the European constitution, and the range of high 
country parallel to the Ganges presented fine table-lands. 
at Sohagpore, the elevation of which had been estimated at 
from 3000 to 5000 feet. Both of these were favourably 
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spoken of by the late Inspector-General MacLelland. The 
district of Ramghur in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories 
and other regions were also mentioned as being only im- 
fectly explored. Although much had been done since Dr. 
MacLelland wrote there was good reason to believe that in 
the vast mountain ranges aud table-lands of India the 
physical and climatic conditions necessary for the preservation 
of health, and perhaps even for the permanent colonisation 
of the European, would be found to exist to a much greater 
extent than had hitherto been supposed. As illustrative of 
the extra-tropical (i.e., the Himalayan) districts Darjeeling, 
Naini Tal, Simla, and Mount Abu were described, and as 
examples of the tropical districts Mahableshwar, Matheran, 
and the Nilgiris. Only a brief account of these could be 
given, but it touched the fringe of a large subject, one 
which might with advantage be investigated by the British 
Balneolog.cal and Climatological Society.—The PRESIDENT, 
who spoke in very high terms of the address (to which, he 
said, those present had listened with much pleasure) pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Sir Joseph Fayrer.—This was 
seconded by Dr. RonERT BARNES and carried by acclama- 
tion. 

A collection of meteorological instruments was shown 
by Messrs. Negretti and Zambra, surgical instruments were 
exhibited by Messrs. Allen and Hanburys, drugs by Messrs. 
Oppenheimer, books by Mr. H. K Lewis, Mr. H. Kimpton, 
and Mr. Bale, and dietetic preparations by Messrs. Van 
Abbott and Sons. Excellent music was provided by the 
Leoni Ladies’ Quintette. 


IsLINdroN MEDICAL. Socrety.—A meeting of 
this society was held on May 15th, at 25, Highbury-place.— 
Dr. Ford Anderson opened a discussion on the subject of 
Placenta Previa, pointing out how dangerous this variety of 
complex labour was to the mother and especially to the 
child, the maternal mortality being 5 per cent. and the 
infantile mortality 90 per cent.; the maternal mortality, 
however, was one-third less in cases of partial placenta 
previa than in cases of central placenta previa (Glasgow 
Maternity Hospital). The appalling infantile mortality was 
largely due to prematurity, but where it was not so there 
was hope that it might be reduced by better treatment. The 
pathology of placenta previa was described as were the 
peculiarities of the lower uterine segment which indicated 
that it was useful as a passage only, not possessing con- 
tractile power and therefore fitly called the ‘' dangerous 
placental seat.” The diagnostic signs of placenta previa 
were then described and thetr importance as a prelude to 
treatment was pointed out. Hemorrhage was generally the 
first sign and suspicion was aroused by its apparently 
causeless occurrence, often when the patient was lying 
down and sometimes when she was asleep. The 
history of a case of placenta previa might differ in 
no respect from any other case till the middle of the 
ninth month of pregnancy, when a hemorrhage occurred 
which was really unavoidable and was generally large and 
sometimes fatal. If this late appearance of bæmorrhage 
were the invariable rule there would not be so much diver- 
gence with regard to treatment. More frequently there 
were warning hemorrhages in the course of pregnancy from 
accidental separation of the placenta and many miscarriages 
were probably due to this cause. Vaginal examination 
showed bogginess of the lewer uterine segment and absence 
of ballottement ; if the placenta were felt that was pathogno- 
monic. Abdominal palpation was most useful to those who 
practised palpation in all cases. The method as described by 
Pinard and others was best and with practice there was no 
difficulty in diagnosing the presence of the soft placenta 
below the head in the pelvic excavation. In the treatment it 
had been the practice to temporise till the child was viable, 
that is, till the seventh month; and perhaps where the 
patient could be kept under constant skilled supervision in a 
hospital this was permissible if the hemorrhages were neither 
too frequent nor too great, but, considering the small chance 
to the child and the great risk to the mother from waiting, 
it was better in a case of early pregnancy with diagnostic 
signs of placenta previa to empty the uterus as quickly as 
possible compatible with safety. This was certainly the 
best course for the patient as well as the practitioner. In 
general practice the ordeal of waiting was very trying, and no 
oue who had gone through it once would care to do so again. 
The details of treatment as generally applied were next 
described—that is to say, bi-polar version preceded in cases of 
contracted cervix by puncture of the membranes and the use 


of the cervical plug; but, contrasted with the traditional 
methods, the Champetier de Ribes bag was eulogised as an 
invention which could be used at almost any stage of 
delivery in placenta previa. It was an inverted cone when 
introduced, the apex being at the os internum and it formed a 
gentle and uniform dilator of the os uteri; it imitated 
the bag of the membranes, and the base of the larger 
Champetier de Ribes bag was of such a size that when it 
had passed through the os delivery could be completed. 
By traction on the pipe the uterine sinuses could be com- 
pressed and, if necessary, the traction could be maintained 
for many hours by a light weight. The introduction into the 
amniotic sac, after puncturing the membranes, by the special 
forceps, was always easy, even when the os was dilated only 
to the size of little more than one finger, and the bag should 
be previously scrubbed with scap-and-water and a nailbrush 
and should be dipped in carbolic solution (Lin 20). This 
was the rival treatment to sponge tents and even to turning. 
Dr. Anderson referred to two cases in which he had used the 
bag. In one the placenta was marginal and when he was 
called in the night he found the patient flooding freely and 
the os uteri admitting little more than one finger. He 
introduced the bag immediately after rupturing the 
membranes, distending it with water by means of a syringe, 
and by using ergot and a bandage and by traction on the 
pipe he controlled the bæmorrbage for several hours when 
the bag was expelled, and as the child Jay transversely be 
turned and delivered. It seemed all so simple compared to 
the old treatment. Referring to the objections raised to the 
use of the bag he remarked that in order to avoid 
sepsis it was well to begin by removing clots at the 
cervix by a douche. As the bag was introduced into the 
amniotic sac it took the place of water which escaped 
and there was no recorded case of rupture of the uterus. 
It was well, however, to ascertain previously the capacity of 
the bag and to fill the bag slowly, stopping during uterine 
contractions. There might be some risk of rupture in 
induction of premature labour, as the membranes were not 
previously ruptured, but here a small-sized bag might be 
used in the first instance. There was no doubt that dis- 
placement of the presenting head might be caused by the 
bag, but this could be rectified on withdrawal, if not before. 
Already statistics showed an improvement as regards 
infantile mortality—which in Dr. G. F. Blacker’s collected 
cases was 54 per cent.—with no increased risk to the mother, 
and Dr. Anderson concluded by expressing his belief that 
this encouraging result would be maintained and improved 
as the value of the Champetier de Ribes bag became more 
widely recognised. 


DERMATOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND.—The annual meeting of this society was 
held on May 24th when the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year:—President: Dr. A. J. Harrison. 
Vice-Presidents: Dr. H. A. G. Brooke, Mr. Alfred 
Cooper, Dr. H. Radoliffe-Crocker, Sir George Duffey, Dr. 
Robert Liveing, Dr. J. F. Payne, and Dr. J. H. Stowers. 
Council: Dr. P. 8. Abrabam, Dr. Alfred Eddowes, Dr. 
W. T. Freeman, Mr. Hope Grant, Dr. A. J. Hall, Mr. 
T. J. Hitchins, Dr. H. H. Phillipe-Conn, Dr. Leslie 
Roberts, Dr. Arthur Shillitoe, Dr. R. Travers Smith, 
Dr. F. Rufenacht Walters, and Mr. Campbell Williams. 
Treasurer: Mr. George Pernet. Honorary secretaries : Dr. C. 
Herbert Thompson and Dr. E. Grabam Little.—Clinical 
cases were shown by Dr. Stowers, Dr. Abrabam, Dr. 
Eddowes, and Dr. Freeman.—The President read an 
jnaugural address on the subject of Erythema Nodosum. 
His experience had caused him to question its supposed 
causal connexion with acute rheumatism.—Mr. W. Anderson 
read a paper on the Chief Constitutional and Local Con- 
ditions Associated with Seborrhoa. Seborrbœa oleosa 
was a physiological condition giving rise to disease 
only in so far as the increased secretion offered 
a nidus for bacteria. Coronal baldness was usually due not to 
seborrhcea or parasitic invasion but to senile change. Alo- 
pecia areata was not in his experience associated with 
seborrhœa. Seborrhœa sicca was an inflammatory disease 
due to parasitic invasion; the baldness in such cases was 
usually in the first instance temporal. Seborrhea sicca 
favoured the development of other diseases, such as acne 
vulgaris and rosacea, seborrheic dermatitis, lupus erythema- 
tosus, pityriasis rubra; and influenced the distribution of 
other affections, such as lichen circinatus.—The President, 
Dr. Abraham, Dr. Eddowes, Dr. Stephen Mackenzie, 
Dr. Radcliffe-Crocker, Mr. Pernet, and Dr. W. B. Warde 
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in the discussion.—Numerous drawings and photo- 
were exhibited, notably a collection of drawings 
shown by Dr. Radcliffe-Crocker and a series of photographs 
by Dr. Arthur Hall. 


West LONDON MeDICo-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY.— 
A clinical meeting of this society was held on June lst, 
Dr. J. B. Ball, President, being in the chair.—A case 
of Retro-peritoneal Abscess was shown by Mr. Stephen 
Paget.—A case of Myxcedema in a Child, aged five and a 
half years, illustrated by three photographs, was shown by 
Dr. Leonard Guthrie. (The case was discussed by the 
President, Mr. McAdam Eccles, Mr. George Pernet, Mr. 
Rickard Lloyd, and Dr. P. 8. Abraham, and Dr. Guthrie 
replied.) —Mr. L. A. Bidwell showed a case of Arthrectomy 
of the Elbow, and remarks were.made upon it by Mr. 
McAdam Eccles.—Mr. McAdam Eccles showed: (1) Cases 
illustrating Swellings in the Digits—(a) Tuberculous Enlarge- 
ment of the First Phalanx of the Thumb and (2) a Cystic 
Tumour of the Middle Finger; and (2) cases of Injuries 
about the Elbow-joint—(a) a case of Separation of the Lower 
Epiphysis of the Humerus and (b) a case of Fracture of the 
Qlecranon. Skiagrams of all these cases were shown by 
Dr. F. H. Low and remarks were made upon them by Mr. 
Bidwell and Dr. A. H. W. Clemow. Mr. Eccles replied.— 
Dr. Abraham and the President showed a case of Tuber- 
culous Disease of the Skin and Mucous Membranes.— 
Dr. Abraham also showed a case of Acute Erythematous 
Lupus.—The cases were discussed by Mr. Pernet, Mr. 
Bidwell, and Mr. Rickard Lloyd. Dr. Abraham replied.— 
Mr. Pernet showed Sections of Leprous Nodules containing 
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Archives of Neurology and Psycho-pathology. Volume II. 
Nos. 3 and 4. 1899. Issued from the New York State 
Hospitals Press at Utica, New York, March, 1900. Royal 
8vo, pp. 265 with 16 Plates and several Illustrations in 
the text. Price $3.00. 

THE present volume: contains a number of papers dealing 
with various subjects of interest to the alienist and neuro- 
logist. The scope of the general ground covered is wide, 
extending from such matters as embryo-chemical studies on 
the developing egg to clinical studies in epilepsy and cerebral 
palsies. Dr. L. Pierce Clark, Assistant Physician to the 
Graig Colony for Epileptics, New York, contributes three 
papers comprising a series of Clinical and Pathological 
Studies in Epilepsy. The first in the series deals with the 
subject of Exhaustion-Paralysis in Epilepsy, and after a 
brief historical sketch there follows a discussion of the various 
hypotheses and theories of exhaustion-paralysis together 
with illustrative cases from personal study and from medical 
literature. The second and third papers deal respectively 
with the comparatively rare association of Paramyoclonus 
Multiplex and Epilepsy and the still rarer clinical 
phenomenon the Hypertrophic Form of Infantile Cerebral 
Palsy. Several of the cases of exhaustion-paralysis have 
yielded opportunity for study after death by anatomico- 
pathological methods. Dr. Clark’s papers are a valuable 
contribution to the study of the causation and sequelæ of 
epilepsy and much interesting information is brought 
together in his three articles. The critical digest of cases in 
the form of abstracts from the literature of the subject must 
have involved much labour and will be of great value for 
reference. 47 illustrations in the text and five photo- 
graphic plates accompany the paper on exhaustion- 
paralysis, The next two papers on Paramyoclonus Multiplex 
associated with Epilepsy and on Hypertrophic Infantile 
Cerebral Palsy and Phocomelos associated with Epilepsy 
have a more limited interest, but both show the same 
excellent qualities of lucidity, fulness of information, and 
excellence of illustrations and plates characteristic of the 


first paper. 
Dr. P. A. Levene and Dr. I. Levin supply a paper on the 
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Abeorption of Proteids based on work at the Physiological 


Laboratory of Columbia University, New York. As regards 


digested proteids it was till recently very generally believed 
that they were taken up from the alimentary canal by 
the intestinal blood-vessels into the general circulation. 
This view at first controverted by Leo Asher has since been 
confirmed by L. B. Mendel. Dr. Levene and Dr. Levin 
experimented with jodoproteid, a pure proteid substance 
obtained from the white of eggs, and their experiments tend 
to confirm the older view of the absorption of digested 
proteids by the intestinal blood-vessels as against the view of 
absorption by the intestinal lymphatics. The next subject— 
viz., Embryo-chemical Studies, by Dr. Levene—deals with 
the distribution of nitrogen among the various egg proteids 
at different stages of development of the ovum and is only a 
preliminary communication. 


Messrs. Richard Weiland Robert Frank publish a very brief 


paper on the Theory of Neuron Retraction, a subject much 
discussed of recent years among psychologists and neuro- 
logists, and they seem 
positive enough as yet to furnish a satisfactory basis for the 
explanation 
‘liminary communication on the Chemical Relationship of 


to conclude that the evidence is not 
of facts. Dr. P. A. Levene furnishes a pre- 


Colloid, Mucoid, and Amyloid Substances, showing that the 


acid radicals common to these substances are very similar to 


each other, though the question of their identity is still un- 
settled. Mr. Ward A. Holden contributes a paper on the 
Changes in the Optic Nerve produced by Acromegaly, as 
exemplified in three cases. All three patients were middle- 
aged women, and the symptoms of compression of the optic 
chiasma and degeneration of the optic nerve fibres following 
the growth of the pituitary tumour are clearly described 
and illustrated by a plate. The present volume of the 
Archives is eyual in interest to its predecessors and speaks 
well for the progress of neurology and psycho-pathology 
in the United States. 
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Anesthetics : their Dies and Administration. By DUDLEY 
W. Buxton, M.D., B.S. Lond. Third edition. London : 
H. K. Lewis. 1900. Price 6s. 

In the third edition of his well-known work Dr. Dudley 
Buxton has made many useful additions and generally 
brought the subject up to date. In the introduction he gives 
an account of Dr. G. B. Flux’s open method of administering 
nitrous oxide, not hitherto published in any text-book, and 
later he describes Dr. F. W. Hewitt's gas and oxygen appa- 
ratus with the mode of its employment. Other important 
additions are descriptions of new methods of prolonging 
nitrous oxide anzsthesia, Schleich’s solutions for generab 
anesthesia, and his infiltration method of local anesthesia. 
The physiological chapters have been revised and 
amplified, the most recent researches of Waller and 
others being mentioned. This part of the work is par- 
ticularly good and the accounts of the physiologicab 
actions of the various anssthetics are briefly but com- 
pletely and clearly given. Dr. Buxton goes fully into the 
important question of the choice of an anmsthetic in 
various conditions and for different operations. We are 
glad to see that he advocates the use of ether preceded 
by nitrous oxide for ordinary surgical work unless there is 
good reason against it, and also that he recommends the 
same anesthetics in operations for adenoids. In the account 
of the method of using Clover’s portable regulating inhaler 
some authorities will not agree with Dr. Buxton when 
be directs that during induction the ether chamber 
should be rotated till the indicator points to F, and that. 
it should afterwards be brought back to 2 and there 
kept till the operation is over; in many cases there is 
no need to go beyond 2 or 2% during induction, and 
after ten minutes or so most patients can be kept. 
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satisfactorily anzsthetised with the indicator half way 
between 0 and 1. In this section the possibility and 
tbe importance of avoiding cyanosis by frequently raising 
the face-piece are very properly insisted on. It is a pity to 
advise the administrator to adopt the practice of blowing 
out the bag himself. It can be satisfactorily distended 
by raising the face-piece during inspiration and firmly 
applying it during expiration. 

A very good account is given of the various forms of ether 
inhalers and their uses. In the section on Chloroform we 
should like to see more stress laid on the importance of 
maintaining the pupil at its greatest possible degree of con- 
traction with reference to the fact that a contracted pupil is 
one of the most valuable signs of safety, and also on the fact 
that the size of the pupil is a good measure of the depth of 
anesthesia. We see no mention of the fact that chloroform 
is borne much better and that the liability to cardiac and 
respiratory depression is much less if the administration is 
begun with ether or gas and ether, so that the patient is 
efficiently stimulated. There can be no doubt of the advan- 
tage of this succession of anæsthetics in long abdominal 
operations. 

The directions for the preparation of patients for anæs- 
thesia and for the after-treatment, and the description of the 
measures to be adopted in alarming complications and 
emergencies, are exceedingly good and practical. Dr. 
Baxton rightly attaches great importance to the horizontal 
posture during and after the administration of chloro- 
form. 

A good plan is adopted in the introduction, where sugges- 
tions are given as to the order in which the different chapters 
are to be read. This is likely to be useful to students who 
are studying the subject for the first time. The illustrations 
are admirable. 


The Nervous System of the Child: Its Growth and Health 
in Education. By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D., E.R C.P. 
Lond. London: Macmillan and Co. 1900. Pp. 233. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Dk. WARNER'S name is so well known in connexion with 
child study that whatever he writes will be read with 
interest by those concerned in the education and upbringing 
of children. In this book Dr. Warner describes the brain 
and body in infancy, tracing the gradual development of the 
mental faculty from birth onwards to school age. He very 
rightly insists that the training of a child must begin from 
birth and shows how the formation of regular habits as 
to sleep and bodily requirements and the cultivation of a 
healthy state of mind prepare the child for a methodical life 
later. A very clear and excellent chapter dealing with 
the food, clothing, and the general hygiene of childhood 
ought to be helpful to anyone in charge of the young. 
Wrapped up in not always clear language and illus- 
tration is the sound idea that children should be taught 
to use their senses in an orderly manner when called upon 
to form judgments; ‘‘the confusion arising from seeing, 
hearing, and feeling at the same time” must be removed 
by ‘‘ methodical procedure in looking carefully, attending 
to what may be felt in handling objects, and in hearing 
distinctly what is said.” 

Amidst much that is interesting and profitable to teachers 
and parents, to whom the book is primarily addressed, 
there is not a little that suggests criticism. Many 
of the methods proposed for mental training seem 
to be more adapted for dull or feeble-minded children 
than for those of average capacity. We cannot imagine 
a normal child either submitting to, or profiting by, 
such instruction as is recommended on page 159: 
Make him hold out his hand and move the fingers 
A, B, C, D, E, one at a time in succession, and again all 
together; then, dropping his hand, look at you while you 
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say and he pronounces the word ‘five.’ Make him turn his 
eyes to five similar objects at equal distances apart, then 
look at you and say ‘ five’; thus in each case you make five 
impressions by muscle sense and teach the numeral. Put an 
ounce weight in his hand, add others up to five ounces, and 
make him say ‘five’; he feels by his muscles the strain 
added by each weight and feels the ‘five’ heavier than the 
one.” A normal child who was old enough to appreciate and 
carry out such directions would already know ‘‘ how many 
beans made five.” 


The Norwegian North Polar Expedition, 1893-1596, Scientific 
Results. Edited by FRIDTJOF NANSEN. Vol. I. London: 
Longmans. viii.+16+26+53+137 pp. 46 Plates. 1900. 
40s. net. 

THIS, the first instalment of the account of the results of 
the /ram expedition, forms a large and handsome quarto 
volame. It commences with an account of the Fram itself, 
which is illustrated by three plates portraying the structure 
of that vessel; this is followed by a sketch of the geology of 
Cape Flora, Franz Josef Land, including a description of 
fossil plants and animals. The purely zoological part of the 
work contains a report upon the birds collected and the 
crustacea. Dr. Nansen himself, with the collaboration of 
the well-known ornithologist Professor Collett of Christiania, 
deals with the birds, and it is almost unnecessary to state that 
Professor G. O. Sars is responsible for the crustacea. As 
might well be supposed, the ornithological section is not 
interesting from the point of view of new species; so much 
has been done in this part of the world that new forms 
could hardly have been expected to turn up. In the 
crustacean section, however, Professor Sars finds much that 
is new, especially among the smaller forms, and most 
particularly among those minute creatures belonging to 
this order known as copepoda. These are illustrated in 36 
plates by the author himself, who isa skilled draughtsman 
and, we believe, always draws and lithographs his own 
plates. 


LIBRARY TABLE. 


Golden Rules of Ophthalmic Practice. By GUSTAVUS 
HARTRIDGE, F. R. C S. Eng., Senior Surgeon to the Royal 
Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital. Bristol: John Wright 
and Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. May, 1900. 
Pp. 69. Price 1s.—This little duodecimo volume is one of 
a series which may be very well carried in the pocket of the 
country practitioner's carriage to be consulted when 
occasion may require. The author, who has had large expe- 
rience, has compressed much information into a small 
compass. The diseases mentioned are placed alphabetically 
and the diagnosis and treatment are given clearly and con- 
cisely. The treatment might in some cases be more fally 
given with advantage and witbout materially increasing the 
size of the book. 


Manual of Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic, with an 
Introduction to the Study of Chemistry. By ARTHUR P. 
LuFr, M.D., F. R. O. P., B.Sc. Lond., F. I. C., and FREDEBIC 
JAMES M. PAGE, B.Sc. Lond., F. I. C., A. R S. M. London: 
Cassell and Co. 1900. Pp. 541. Price 7s. 6d. Among 
the many text-books of chemistry written mainly 
for the use of the medical student perhaps few have 
been more favourably adapted for hospital schools than 
the work now before us. The first edition, however, 
as we pointed out in THE LANCET of July 16th, 1892 
(p. 145), contained certain serious errors of omission and 
commission. Otherwise the plan of the book was excellent. 
We are glad to see that the whole work has now 
been thoroughly corrected and revised and brought up 
to date. By medical students, indeed, such a treatise will 
be much appreciated in that it provides them with the 
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work which they require for examination purposes without 
being essentially a cram book. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the descriptions in many instances are very bare. 
Short accounts are added of some of the organic compounds 
of the antipyretic and analgesic series, such as antipyrine, 
acetanilide, and phenacetin. Another distinctly useful 
feature is the frequency with which equations are 
employed in the descriptions of the various chemical 
reactions. In addition to the theoretical portion of the 
book a series of tables is provided for the detection of 
simple salts containing the metals included in the syllabus 
of both the Preliminary Scientific and Conjoint Board 
examinations. Some notes are also given on the preparation 
of those salts that now find a place in the practical work of 
the latter examination. We have no doubt that in its 
revised form this manual will be in greater demand than it 
has been in the past, and it may be confidently recom- 
mended to the student now that it is sound in theory 
and in fact. 

The Absent-minded Beggar. By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
London: The Printing Arts Company, Limited. 1s.—The 
Printing Arts Company, Limited, have published a Royal 
Edition ” of this wonderfully popular poem illustrated by 
Gordon Browne, Frank Dadd, and W. Hatherell. The 
printing, which has been done on an Orloff press, is a 
curiosity, as the eight different colours have been obtained 
in one impression. The publishers estimate that in an 
edition of 100,000 copies their profit would be 34. per copy 
and they intend to give 3d. upon every copy sold to the 
*Absent- minded Beggar Relief Fund” organised by the 
Daily Mail. 

Mona Maclean. By GRAHAM TRAVERS (Margaret G. Todd, 
M.D. Brux.) . Fifteenth and cheaper edition. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1900. Pp. 474. 


Price 2s. 6d.—We reviewed the first edition of Miss Todd’s 


novel in our issue of Dec. 17th, 1892. When a book 


has reached its fifteenth edition it is needless to say any 
more, but we may add that the publishers should be thanked 
for putting a cheap edition of a clever and wholesome story 


within the reach of everyone. 

Paris. Guides Conty Series. English edition. 
12, Rue Auber. Pp. 336, with appendices and index. 
2s. 64.—The Guides Oonty are so well known and so trust- 


Paris: 


worthy that it is hardly necessary to say anything more about 


them. However, as in all probability many English and 


Americans will flock to Paris during this year we may 
remark that they will find almost everything in this guide 


that they can require. In addition, if the traveller will 
read a work called The Stones of Paris” which has 
been recently published he will learn a great deal about the 
history of the city which will add to the interest of his 
visit. 


JOURNALS. 


Annales de Gynécologie et d' Obstétrique. March and April, 
1900. Paris: Steinheil.—In the March number Dr. I. Ronsse 
discusses the presence of acetone in the urine during preg- 
nancy. He concludes that a minute quantity of acetone is 
normally present in the urine. The amount is increased in 
almost all cases during the last 15 days before delivery, as 
a result of labour, especially when this is prolonged, and 
during the puerperal period. The author is unable to con- 
firm the statement that the amount of acetone in the urine 
increases as a result of the death of the fœtus. Dr. 
Gouillioud contributes a paper upon Salpingostomy and Dr. 
Labusquiére a clinical review of a case of Accidental 
Hemorrhage reported by Dr. Fieux, in which condition the 
latter advocates manual dilatation of the cervix as giving 
better results than the use of the Champetier de Ribes 
bag. A summary of the obstetrical and gynxcological 


should be carried out. 


Price 


communications made to the Anatomical Society of Paris 
and the usual bibliography conclude the number. 


The April number contains a paper upon two cases of 


Spontaneous Rupture of the Uterus and their Surgical 
Treatment in which MM. Weiss and Schuhl recommend 
in the presence of symptoms pointing to a complete 
rupture of the uterus the termination of the labour 
as rapidly as possible by the natural passages and the 


performance of laparotomy. If possible the tear should 
be sutured, otherwise supra-vaginal or total hysterectomy 
Dr. A. Fraikin contributes an 
exhaustive paper upon Sclerocystic Changes in the Ovaries. 
The number also contains a paper upon Dystocia caused by 
Uterine Fibroids by M. G. Lepage, and an account of an 
interesting case of Fibromyoma of the Abdominal Portion of 
the Round Ligament by M. André Claisse. The proceedings 
of the Society of Obstetrics, of Gynxcology, and of Pediatrics 
of Paris and the tri-monthly bibliographical index are also 
given. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE CELEBRATION 
OF THE CENTENARY OF THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF 
ENGLAND. 


AN extraordinary meeting of the Council was held on 
May 31st, the President, Sir WILLIAM Mac Cormac, Bart., 
K. O. V. O., being in the chair. 

A report from the Centenary Committee was received and 
adopted. The following arrangements bave been made :— 

On Wednesday, July 25th, there will be a conversazione at 
the College from 9 to 12 P.M. 

On Thursday, July 26th, a centenary meeting will be held 
in the theatre of the University of London, Burlington- 
gardens, at 3 P.M. The President will give an address and 
the Honorary Fellowships will be conferred. On this occa- 
sion academic costumes, uniforms, and orders will be worn. 
At 8 P.M. on the same day a festival dinner will be given in 
the Hall of Lincoln’s Inn by kind permission of the Benchers. 

On Friday, July 27th, the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor wil} 
give a conversazione at the Mansion House. 

In addition to these arrangements Professor Stewart, the 
conservator, with Mr. S. G. Shattock, the pathological 
curator, and Mr. R. H. Burne, the astona. assistant, 
will be in attendance each morning between 11 A.M. and 
1 P.M. to conduct visitors over the museum. 

In the library a collection of objects of interest in con- 
nexion with the history of the College will be displayed, and 
Mr. V. G. Plarr, the librarian, will be in attendance each 
morning to receive visitors. 

At the Examination Hall Dr. T. G. Brodie, director of the 
laboratories, will give lantern demonstrations of the work 
done in the laboratories. 

Many invitations have been issued to foreign and colonial 
surgeons, and numerous invitations have also been sent te 
persons of distinction residing in Great Britain and Ireland. 

A limited number of seats at the dinner will be reserved 
for Fellows and Members of the College and the price 0% 
the dinner ticket will be two guineas. Applications should 
be made not later than June 16th to the Secretary, but as it 
may be ne to ballot for places subscriptions should 
not be sent until the Fellow or Member learns that a seat has. 
been allotted to him. 

Tickets for the conversazione at the College and the 
inaugural meeting at Burlington-gardens (including admis- 
sion for a lady) may be obtained by Fellows and Members on 
application to the Secretary. 

A short history of the College with eight illustrations bas 
been prepared, and it is proposed to present this to guests 
invited to the centenary celebrations. 


THE JoHNsON HospiTaL AT SpPaLpine.—The 
trustees of this institution bave received £5000 from the 
estate of the late Misses Johnson, of Holyrood House, 
Spalding. The hospital was built and endowed by the 
generosity of these ladies. ' 
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Heo Inbentions. 


TONSIL CLAMP. 


THIS instrument has been devised by me as a means 
whereby we may be secure against the hæmor- 
rhage which too frequently occurs in ordinary 
cases and which is so great a source of alarm 
to the patient. Much more important is the 
service which it renders when the operation 
has to be done upon a young subject under 
chloroform. When it is understood that with 


the aid of this clamp the tonsils can be 
removed with the loss of scarcely a drop of 
blood its advantages will be readily acknow- 
ledged. But a further merit is that it can be 
applied so as to permit the removal of exactly 
the amount of tissue desired. If Sir Henry 
Thompson’s postulate be granted viz., that 
an instrument should be entirely under the 
control of an artistic hand and made to do 
exactly what the surgeon desires—then the 
superiority of this clamp over the ordinary 
guillotine must also be conceded. It may 
also be claimed that the chances of 
secondary hemorrhage are much lessened. 
The instrument in general form 
resembles the guillotine, but what 
corresponds to the blade and which 
is figured A in the cut, has instead 
of a cutting edge a somewhat 
broad and serrated border. When 
the instrument is in action this 
border presses the tonsillar tissue, 
which it constricts, against a 
similarly serrated surface on the 
concavity of thering B. After the 
fashion of the lithotrite the instru- 
ment has a male blade D and a 
female blade E. On bringing 
the former home upon the part 
where constriction is desired the 
button O throws the screw F 
into gear, so that as much 
pressure as is desired can be 
effected. The lump of adenoid 

tissue can now be shaved off with | 
a blunt-point bistoury. The instrument is 
made by Messrs. Arnold and Sons. 
Smithfield, London. 


D. W. AITKEN, M.B., C.M. Edin. 
Packington-street, Islington, N. 


A POCKET SPITTOON. 


THE sputum of sufferers from phthisis being the most 
active agent in the propagation of the disease, all phthisical 
patients ought to be provided with some means of guarding 
against their sputum becoming a source of danger to others. 
The essential precaution is to prevent the sputum from 
becoming dry and mixing with dust 
which is everywhere present, so 
that the tubercle bacilli are carried 
up with it and float in the atmos- 
phere. One of the appliances for 
accomplishing this object is shown 
in the illustration. It is a bottle of 
blue glass, made all in one piece, 
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r. G. T. W. Newsholme, pharma- 
ceutical chemist, High-sireet, Sheffield. The contents are 
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d of by being thrown on a fire or mixed with a 
disinfectant and emptied into a water-closet, after which the 
bottle is thoroughly cleansed. 


THE ONAH VAGINAL DOUCHE. 


Most of the many methods that have been devised for the 
giving of vaginal injections are open to the objection that 
either the bed-clothes or the patient’s under-garments are 


liable to be wetted during the process, and this in the case of 
certain metallic solutions and astringent lotions has the 
further disadvantage of causing indelible stains. To meet 
this difficulty the Onah douche has a separate tube for the 
discharge of the used liquid, so that it can be employed 
without danger of wetting the clothes, especially as the 
enlarged end of the nozzle prevents any liquid escaping 
round its base. The douche-can being placed on a high shelf 
or hung on a nail, the water is supplied under pressure which 
tends to obliterate the folds of the vagina and causes a 
constant renewal of fluid round the nozzle. During the 
injection it is best for the patient 
to sit on the edge of a chair or 
sofa. The wire hook of the dis- 
charge-tube being hung on the 
rim of the chamber utensil or 
other receptacle, the stopcock is 
opened and a little water is allowed 
to flow in order to expel the air 
from the tubing. The stopcock is 


Na 


inserted in 
upwards, and the stopcock opened. 
quarts. Tke instrument can 
dealer in articles of its kind. 
bone rectal pipe is supplied fitting into the same stopcock as 
the detachable vaginal nozzle. 


then closed, the nozzle is the vagina curving 
Tbe can holds two 
be obtained through any 


For the giving of enemata a 


‘“ PORTIA ” COMBINED STOCKING SUSPENDER AND 
SHOULDER SUPPORT. 


THE stocking suspender represented in the illustration 
is made of elastic webbing three quarters of an inch wide, 
one portion of whichis formed into two loops passing over the 
shoulders and meeting in the middle of the back 
where it is fastened by means of a crossing buckle. 

The stockings are held up by two lengths of the 
same webbing stitched one to each loop and pro- 
vided with buckles which permit of adjustment 
according to the height of the wearer. It is 
intended to be worn between the underclothing and 
corset and can be easily adapted to any figure. The 
stockings are suspended directly from the shoulders 
and by use of this article the circulation is not 
impeded as it is by garters. In some of the 
patterns there are rubber clips to make them especially 
suitable for use with thin silk stockings. The makers are 


the Portia” Company, 202, Romany-road, West Norwood, 
Surrey. 
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AMONG the multifarious questions which occupied the 
time of the General Medical Council at its last session few 
were of more importance than that of legislation in Italy 
and England respectively upon the rights of reciprocal 
practice. The conditions of medical practice at home and 
the regulations for acquiring the right to medical registra- 
tion are pretty well defined, and there is not likely to be 
any great departure from them as far as domestic legislation 
isconcerned. But we enter another region altogether when 
we comtemplate the British practitioner abroad, and try to 
lay down laws or principles of law for the acceptance of 
other States, which shall give our practitioners the right to 
practise in alien lands and which shall concede to foreigners 
asimilar right in our own country. And this is the region 
into which the Council has had to enter nolens volens, inas- 
much as the Privy Council have promised to consider the 
question of recognising in this country Italian medical 
degrees. 

We are called an insular people. But there are few people 
in the world less so than we are. Oar travellers explore every 
country, and in ever-increasing numbers reside in other 
lands. Our commerce permeates everywhere, our ships 
carry for the world. To be just to ourselves it must also 
be admitted that we entertain strangers. We have in 
London, to look at another aspect of the matter, more 
Germans than there are in some large German towns, more 
Scotamen than there are in Edinburgh, more Welshmen 
than there are in Cardiff, and more Jews than there are 
in Jerusalem. The men of Britain are at home on every 
continent, in every capital, and on every sea. They are 
said at the present moment to be unpopular. That is a 
passing phase. Complaint is soon heard if they withdraw 
their custom or withhold their presence from any country, 
and provision is soon made to conciliate and attract 
them. In short, with all our insularity we are the most 
ubiquitous people in the world. It is due to this quality 
that the General Medical Council bas had to face the ques- 
tion of the exclusiveness of our medical laws. The dis- 
cussion has been forced upon them and upon the Privy 
Council by men on our own Medical Register. They invade 
foreign countries, they follow their wealthy compatriots into 
France, Italy, and Switzerland, and they do so in such 
numbers and with such success as to excite the jealousy of 
the practitioners in these countries and to provoke the 
passing of protective measures against them. Other countries 
have had their attention aroused to the subject of the ex- 
clasive tendency of medical legislation Germany and Russia, 
to wit—and have entered into communication with our own 
Government on the subject. So far we have been as exclu- 
sive in our medical laws as other nations if we have not 
been desirous of inflicting any penalties for encroachment. 
We have not opened our doors for the free admission to 
the privileges of the profession in Great Britain to foreign 


medical practitioners. We have not legalised their posi- 
tion, and it may be admitted that we have not, even in 
London, recognised the right of foreigners, except in the 
case of ‘‘any hospital established exclusively for the relief 
of foreigners in sickness,” to have redical practitioners 
of their own nationality. But we,have not been cruel 
in our exclusiveness. We have seldom or never threatened 
with penalties any practising physician or surgeon possessed 
of reputable foreign diplomas; we have actually provided 
by legislation for foreigners in their own hospitals being 
treated by their own countrymen without English quali- 
fications; and we passed a law 14 years ago, the 
Medical Act of 1886, for the recognition of foreign diplomas 
under reasonable conditions. This measure it is now 
proposed by the Government to apply to Italy, and out of 
their expressed intention arose the debate on the subject 
which is reported in our columns. 

A great feature of the Act of 1886 was the proposal 
to enter into reasonable and just relations with other 
countries as regards the recognition of their medical 
diplomas ; and, in order to do this, it was left to the Privy 
Council to determine when this law should be acted on in 
relation to any given country. The medical profession would 
perhaps have liked the Act better if it had left the deter- 
mining function in the hands of the General Medical Council. 
To the latter body, however, is intrusted the decision as to 
whether the diploma of any given foreign institution furnishes 
a sufficient guarantee of the possession of the requisite know- 
ledge and skill for the efficient practice of medicine, 
surgery, and midwifery. The General Medical Council has 
done well to pass a resolution pointing out to the Govern- 
ment that the concession contemplated by the Italian 
Government is not equal to the concession which we 
should have to make to them. We think that our medical 
brethren in Italy were `a little too ready to express satisfac- 
tion with the imperfect privilege of attending only their 
own countrymen, whereas the Act of 1886 would concede 
to Italians here the full rights of practice. Many 
will be disposed to agree with Sir JOHN BATTY TUKE 
that after all the most satisfactory solution of the diffi- 
culty would be the acquisition by English practitioners of 
the qualification of the countries in which they wish to 
practise. This course has already to a certain extent been 
adopted in those countries where no other is open, for there 
are not a few of our countrymen practising in France who 
have added to their English qualifications the distinguished 
degree of M.D. Paris. If, however, the Government is bent 
on ‘‘reciprocity” there must be real reciprocity and not 
a mere travesty of the principle of enjoyment of equal 
rights. Whatever be the departure, if any, decided upon, 
all will agree that practitioners already established in a 
foreign country cannot be disturbed in their vocation without 


a risk of the infilction- of considerable hardship upon them 
being incurred. 


———— PR TS 


THE second reading of a short Bill introduced by the 
Government in the House of Commons to amend the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act of 1890 recently produced an 
interesting discussion on the problem of how to provide the 
poor in large towns with wholesome dwellings. By Part III. 
of the above Act local authorities may provide lodging- 
houses, as the Act calls them, the term including separate 
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cottages, for the working classes in their district, and the 
new measure enables councils, other than rural district 


councils, to go outside the limits of their own locality in 
order to acquire by purchase suitable sites or houses for this 
purpose. The present Bill has now been read a second time 
and would probably have passed this stage of its progress 


towards maturity almost unobserved but for an amendment 


moved by Mr. Rosson, Q.C., which sought to import powers 
into it to compel railway companies to provide train accom- 
modation for the people who, when the Bill becomes law, 


may be expected to be housed at a distance from their 
work. This amendment was ultimately dropped, it being 
apparently conceded that the existing law was strong 
enough to meet the requirements of the situation, and that 
the railway companies had hitherto gone as far as could 


reasonably be expected of them. 


We can well understand that the London County 
Council, for instance, may be enabled with advantage to 


purchase land outside the costly area in which it holds sway, 


in order to build houses which, instead of being of the big 
block order of architecture, may provide pleasanter and more 
healthy homes in the form of separate cottages at a smaller 
At the same time, no one can deny that to 
compel railway companies to provide trains in order to 


total cost. 


farther such schemes, and to provide them at a possible loss, 


ás to lay upon the railway companies a large share of the 
burden of re-housing the working poor, and this view seems 
to have been adopted by the House of Commons in rejecting 
a private member's Bill to increase the facilities of railway 


travelling for workmen living in the subarbs, jast at the 
time when Mr. Ronsox's amendment was also before it. 
The debate upon Mr. Rosson’s amendment produced from 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR an interesting pronouncement of 
the right honourable gentleman’s views upon the future 
conditions of travelling which the coming generation 
should preserve in order to be able to criticise him in 
the future in the character of a prophet. ‘‘I believe,” 
said Mr. BALFOUR, ‘‘ we are on the eve of an immense 
social reform, of an immense augmentation of the means of 
communication. I believe that electrical traction and other 
forms of traction are going to play a far larger part in the 
solution of this difficulty than any of the strange schemes 
which I have analysed to the best of my ability for the 
benefit of the House. I sometimes dream—perhaps it is only 
a dream—that in addition to railways and tramways we may 
see great highways constructed for rapid motor traffic, which 
would have the immense advantage, could it be prac- 
ticable, of taking the workmen from door to door, which 
no tramway or railway would do.” Let us hope that Mr. 
BALFOUR may be correct in his vaticination; still at the 
same time let us remember that such a state of affairs as he 
predicts will ameliorate the condition of the artisan and of 
the labouring man in regular work, bat will hardly touch the 
vast army of the poor who fail to come under either of these 
classes, although they have nothing save their own fitful exer- 
tions in one direction or another for their support. We can 
scarcely picture the sweated sempstress or the foreign refugees 
from Poland, who toil and starve in overcrowded slums 
within half an hour’s trudge from the place where their ill- 
rewarded work is given out to them, dwelling in a more or 
less airy suburb, and coming to town in a workman’s train 


or a workman’s motor-car to fetch away the materials on 
which they are to labour unceasingly for the next 16 hours. 
We can hardly even picture the coster, asa class, travelling 
in similar wise to take his donkey and cart or his barrow 
out of a livery stable and proceed to commence his day’s 
operations at the early market where his stock-in-trade is 
purchased. The seconder of Mr. Ropson’s amendment, Mr. 
STEADMAN, M.P., L.C.C., spoke of 400,000 human beings 
in the county of London living in one-room tenements, 
30,000 living six in a room, and 3000 eight in a room. It 
is not easy to believe that many of these will benefit 
greatly either by the Government Bill when it becomes 
law or would have been greatly affected had the amendment 
in question been passed. Members of this class, if they 
are ever to live in healthy conditions at all, will still 
have to live near where their work, such as it is, lies, 
or where they may most easily seek it. The building of 
houses for them by the London County Council so as not 
to form a perpetual drain upon the rates of London seems 
well-nigh impossible, whatever may be done by private 
enterprise and philanthropy. The high value of land in 
all central localities is the main obstacle. It has been 
the cause of the Bill we have referred to, and it was more 
than suggested during the debate that the price is inordi- 
nately enhanced where the County Council buys under com- 
pulsory powers, slum dwellings being then paid for as if 
they were substantial buildings earning honest profits for 
their owners. 

Under the Housing of the Working Classes Act of 1890, 
when the arbitrator fixes the compensation payable under 
an improvement scheme in respect of premises situate within 
an unhealthy area, he is bound to receive evidence as to the 
premises being used for illegal purposes and as to over- 
crowding or defective sanitation. He is then to base his 
compensation on the rental obtainable if the premises were 
used for legal purposes and without overcrowding, while 
their value if in a sanitary condition is to be com- 
pated and the amount necessary to put them in such 
a condition deducted. On the other hand, if the 
premises are incapable of being made habitable their 
value is to be the value of the land and the materials on it 
only. It will be seen from this that, if unhealthy areas are 
rigorously treated as such, the compensation need not be 
excessive and, indeed, cannot be so without gross mis- 
management. It is, in our view, wiser to urge the strict 
enforcement of the existing law against the slum-owner, using 
the law to the full to provide better dwellings to replace 
those forcibly closed, than to stand idle while hoping for 
some better or vaster scheme to be devised, such as & 
tribunal in the nature of a land court to fix the rents of 
workmen’s dwellings. This particular proposal bas features 
which appear to commend it at first sight, but for the 
reasons given by Mr. BALFOUR to the House of Commons, if 
for no other, it hardly seems likely to take a definite form 
at present. 

A TREATISE by the renowned ancient physician, GALEN, 
concerning the foods best adapted for preventing or reducing 
obesity, entitled in the Latin De victu attenuante Liber,” 
has now for the first time been edited in the original Greek 
by Dr. C. KALBFLEISCH of Fribourg. It is dedicated to his 
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confrére, Dr. J. ILBERG of Leipsic, and is published by 
TEUBNER of that city. This is the last work of GALEN 
catalogued at the British Museum, and, so far as we can 
discover, the editor’s statement that its Greek text has 
never before been printed is undeniable. That its attribu- 
tion to GALEN is correct is apparently confirmed by the 
fact that it is quoted and referred to by such classical 
medical authors as AETIUS, whose date is disputed, although 
it was probably about the end of the fifth or the 
commencement of the sixth century, by an anonymous 
author who addressed a treatise, ‘‘De Medicini,” to 
CONSTANTINUS POGONATUS (668 to 685), and by MICHAEL 
PSELLUS, a philosophical writer of the eleventh century. 
Besides these, ORIBASIU3, who according to the best 
authorities was born at Pergamos, in Mysia, the birthplace 
of GALEN, in his work De Victûs Ratione” made large 
use of GALEN’S treatise; and HONEIN-IBN-ISHAK, an Arabian 
physician of the ninth century, is authoritatively asserted to 
have made an Arabic translation of it. Dr. KALBFLEISCH, in 
his elaborate preface, examines at considerable length the 
origin and nature of the Latin versions in existing editions 
of GALEN, and particularly states that four pages are 
wanting in all of them which refer to certain Asiatic wines, 
of which GALEN says, da ydp otro dvayrisrara ryde TN 
dary (but these are most opposed to this kind of regimen), 
evidently implying that the western translator into Latin 
thought it worthless to trouble himself or his readers 
about Oriental liqueurs. Dr. KALBFLEISCH then proceeds 
to show whenoe he obtained the codex of his Greek 
text—viz., through the researches of a certain MINOIDES 
Mrxas, whom he amusingly describes as ‘‘vanus homo et 
impurus, sed idem in codicibus pretiosis investigandis 
prosper fortuna adjutus.” This worthy, about 1840, 
returned from the East with manuscripts in the original 
Greek of this and other writings, and after they had 
been temporarily deposited with Messrs. ABROTT, bankers, 
at Salonica, they were purchased by various libraries, this 
treatise finding its home in the Bibliotheque Nationale. 
With true German diligence Dr. KaLBFLEISCH minutely 
compares the Latin versions—particularly that made by 
NICHOLAS RHEGINUS for the edification of ROBERT of Sicily 
in the fourteenth century—with that made by MARTIN 
GREGORY, medical professor at Paris, about 1580, though 
his version, he believes, is only a paraphrase of that 
of NICHOLAS. Without going into the complex details 
and many referential figures of this introduction to the 
Greek text we will briefly analyse the contents of the 
text itself. The entire work is a sort of scientific 
anticipation of the notorious ‘‘ Banting” treatment of 
some 40 years ago. The author deprecates the use of 
drugs for the dissipation and destruction of fatty particles 
in the system, stating that in his experience he bas known 
of many cases of renal and rheumatic complaints cured or 
alleviated by use of a proper diet. Chapters I. to VII. treat 
of herbs and seeds which are calculated to produce the 
required result. GALEN here recommends leeks, onions, 
mustard, and nasturtiums as beneficial, also watercress 
and pennyroyal, though these are better taken green 
than dry, since when dry they in a measure become 
drugs. Generally speaking, herbs and vegetables grown 
upon hills are stronger than those grown in the 


valleys. Chapter VIII. describes the birds and fishes which 
are suited to his regimen, and recommends fishes which 
haunt rocks and birds frequenting mountains, saying that 
aquatic birds are fat-producers. All wild birds and game 
are less fattening than those which are brough: up 
domestically. In Chapter IX. GALEN says that beetroot is 
not to be taken, neither the roots of vegetables .which 
are round. Chapter X. treats of fruits, saying that 
mulberries are good as a laxative. Peaches should be 
eaten rather in a soft pulpy state than in a hard one, but 
these fruits must not be eaten eis xépov—i.e., to excess. 
Persian and Armenian melons should also be avoided, but 
the Seric, or Chinese, melon may be eaten. In Ohapter XI. 
GALEN recommends vegetables which have been preserved in 
vinegar or brine; and in Ohapter XII. he discourses of the 
effects of honey, milk, and various wines, stating that sweet 
wines produce thickness of blood. It would be interesting 
to the profession if a competent medical scholar would trans- 
late this treatise into English, but this could only adequately 
be done by one who had made a considerable study of 
GALEn’s works in the original Greek. 


Annotations, 


“Neo quid nimis.” 


WOUNDS CAUSED BY MODERN SMALL-ARM 
PROJECTILES IN THE CUBAN CAMPAIGN. 


SIR WILLIAM MAC CORMAC in his address at the meeting 
of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society on May 22nd ! 
referred to a valuable communication made by Professor 
Nancrede of the University of Michigan to the last meeting 
of the American Surgical Association. Professor Nancrede’s 
paper, so opportune at the present time, is published in 


vol. xvii. of the Transactions of the American Surgical 


Association and deals with the effects of modern small-arm 
projectiles, as shown by the wounded of the fifth army corps 
during the campaign resulting in the capture of Santiago 
de Ouba. Professor Nancrede gives the outcome of some 
1500 cases of gunshot wounds which he had himself observed 
during the war in Cuba in 1898, about 1400 of which 
were cared for at the hospital with which he was connected. 
His present attitude in regard to many of the questions dis- 
cussed should, as he rightly urges, carry greater weight 
because it is opposed to that which he formerly held 
as the result of what his past experience had taught 
him. The trivial, almost incised, character of most flesh 
wounds might have been anticipated, because with such 
immense velocity, if little resistance is experienced, the 
missile will retain nearly all its energy, practically 
imparting none to the tissues and the devitalisation of 
the ball-track is consequently reduced to a minimum. 
He considers that the greatest advance in military surgery on 
the battlefield in recent times is the ‘‘ first-aid ” packet and 
the greatest boon conferred on the wounded soldier has been 
asepsis and antisepsis, because in the majority of instances 
rendering his injuries so painless and their complications so 
slight that even anzsthetics no longer occupy the chief place 
as a blessing to the wounded because no longer needed. 
Professor Nancrede is emphatically in favour of prompt and 
energetic antisepsis, too, in order to minimise the evils 
resulting from infection. The ubiquitous pyogenic organisms 
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present in and upon a patient’s skin immediately surround- 
ing the wound would readily find lodgment in the 
wound unless at once inhibited by contact with an 
efficient germicide. The removal of limbs for extensive 
fracturing of long bones in the Cuban campaign was almost 
unknown. Exploration with extraction of splinters was 
sometimes done, but antiseptic occlusion was the rule and 
was followed by the best results just so long as infection 
was avoided. Joint wounds were likewise usually success- 
fully treated by antiseptic occlusion with such fixation as 
was available. According to the official report, ‘‘ more than 
a score of gunshot wounds of the knee-joint were thus 
treated with the happiest results.” Antiseptic occlusion also 
proved the best treatment for most of the thoracic and abdo- 
minal injuries. Professor Nancrede was informed that of 
the perforating ball wounds of the abdomen all that were 
operated upon proved fatal, while he saw a number which 
were recovered from without operative intervention, anti- 
septic occlusion being relied upon. 


MR. BARTLEY, M.P., AND THE SHOREDITCH 
VESTRY. 


THE Times of May 28th contained a letter from the clerk 
of the Shoreditch Vestry written under instructions given by 
the Public Health Committee of that body. This official 
document deals with a speech recently made in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Bartley, the member for North Islington, 
in the course of a debate on the Bill for the Housing of the 
Working-classes. The Shoreditch Vestry contend that a 
serious and unmerited reflection has been cast on metro- 
politan authorities generally and on themselves in particular 
by Mr. Bartley’s remarks. The paragraph in his speech to 
which they take special exception is as follows :— 

„Another matter which hampered progress was the 

difficulty of satisfying local authorities. Within his own 
knowledge there was a case where everything that was 
possible was done in making good sanitary arrangements and 
providing an excellent water-supply to a block of houses. 
The local authority stepped in a few years afterwards and 
condemned the whole arrangement, which had to be altered 
at the cost of £500. Three years after that the same sani- 
tary authority and the same inspector insisted on reinstating 
all the appliances which had been removed, and that was 
done at a cost of £300.” 
The Shoreditch Vestry believe that the dwellings referred to 
are within their own area and are the property of Mr. Bartley 
himself. On tbis assumption they quote from a report made 
in the year 1892 by their chief sanitary inspector on the 
dwellings to which they believe Mr. Bartley refers :— 

“It was found that the various water-closets were fitted 
with tilting water-pans and iron containers—all in an 
extremely foul condition. In several instances the water- 
pans were gone and the emanations of the foul containers 
rose freely into the closets. The cisterns supplying the 
people living on the first, second, and third floors were 
found in the water-closets, close up to the ceilings, so that an 
examination of the state of the cisterns could only be made 
by removing the floor-boards of the water-closet overhead. 
This having been done the cisterns were found to be in a very 
filthy condition and there was abundant evidence that the 
water was fouled by excrementitious matters overflowing the 
closet pans. Against that contingency it did not appear 
that the builder or even the architect had thought it neces- 
sary to take any precautions whatever.” 

The clerk of the Shoreditch Vestry goes on to state that the 
cisterns were removed and each water-closet was fitted up 
in a superior manner.” Three years later the pressure in 
the mains of the East London Waterworks Company was 
insufficient to supply the upper floors of the tenements 
during the day time, and Mr. Bartley was required under 
a magistrate’s order to supply storage cisterns in the 
roof. It is not stated who applied for the magistrate’s 
order for the reinstatement of cisterns, but it is stated 
that the order was made under the Public Health 


Acts.” We should be glad to know under what section of 
what Act it has been held by a magistrate that a landlord 
can be compelled to supply a cistern in an area in which 
a metropolitan water company is under a statutory _obliga- 
tion to give a continuous supply of water. The Shoreditch 
vestry clerk remarks: ‘‘That the East London Water Company 
failed in giving a proper water-supply to the dwellings was 
not the fault of the sanitary authority who, during the 
recent water famines, have by every means in their power 
endeavoured to get Parliament to keep this defaulting 
monopolist company up to its duties to the public.” It must 
be pointed out to the Shoreditch Vestry that Parliament has 
delegated the supervision of the water-supply to the vestries 
and to the County Oouncil, and that these bodies are 
empowered by Acts of Parliament to insist that a constant 
supply of water shall be given to London water consumers. 
With a constant water service cisterns are not needed. The 
Shoreditch vestry clerk ends his letter by saying that two 
Royal Commissions and a Local Government Board inquiry 
have thwarted the efforts of the local authorities of London. 
It is hardly necessary for us to remind our readers that Lord 
Llandaff, on the contrary, severely and repeatedly blamed 
the local authorities of London for not availing themselves 
of their statutory privileges in dealing with peccant water 
companies. 


SEATS FOR PARIS SHOP ASSISTANTS. 


Dr. FOVEAU DE COURMELLES is seeking to move the 
Société Francaise d’Hygitne so that an agitation may be 
organised having for its purpose to obtain seats for shop 
assistants. He declares that in the four leading drapery 
establishments of Paris there are no less than 6000 women 
whose health is gravely compromised by the conditions 
under which they work. They are condemned to sterility, or 
to dangerous and very difficult accouchements, or to uterine 
diseases, kc. But the men also suffer in common with the 
women from varicose veins and from a form of albu- 
minuria which Stirling qualified as ‘‘postural albu- 
minuria.” Dr. de Courmelles says that in Paris the 
‘ demoiselle de magasin” has to be at her post at 
eight in the morning. She must then proceed to the 
sixth floor to renew her stock from the store-room. After this 
she must go to the control and labeling offices which are 
generally in a second basement. These journeys bave to be 
repeated several times and thus it is necessary to climb 600 
or 800 steps before the arrival of the customers. At breakfast 
time, from 11 to 12.30 A.M., the men are able to go out for 
half an hour to smoke and enjoy fresher air, but it would not 
be considered respectable for young girls to stroll about the 
streets alone. The vitiated air that is breathed in the large 
and crowded establishments renders the fatigue endured 
much more injurious and it must not be forgotten that the 
influenza epidemic began in one of these Parisian establish- 
ments shortly after the last Universal Exhibition held in 
1889. The women also who are employed for trying on 
dresses and mantles, &c., depend on the elegance of their 
figures for their livelihood. Consequently they deprive them- 
selves of some of the food they need for fear of becoming 
too stout, and then there is, of course, the temptation of 
lacing too tightly. The hope, so natural in women, of bappy 
and healthy maternity must be abandoned unless they are 
in a position to leave their work altogether. Hany are 
obliged to remain and are therefore prematurely aged and 
invalided. When late in the evening the great shop is shut 
the work is not over. All the goods have to be carefully 
folded up and put in their proper places. Then the accounts 
of the sales effected must be added up and the report thereon 
prepared. When this has been accomplished it is often 
necessary to wait a long time before it can be checked by 
the chief of the department and thts it is past 9 P.M. 
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before the shop assistants are able to go home to eat and 
above all to sit down. Under these circumstances, there is 
even more need in France of a Seats for Shop Assistants Bill 
than in England, where the hours of labour are not so long 
and where all shops are closed on Sundays and most shops 
close at 2 P.M. on one of the week-days. As in France so 
much is attempted by the State and by private charity to 
preserve infant life and to encourage maternity it is some- 
what surprising that the need of providing seats for shop 
assistants, especially the women, is not better appreciated, 
and that comparatively little has been said or done in this 
direction. 


THE SOLICITORSHIP OF THE GENERAL 
MEDICAL COUNCIL. 


WE have already announced the resignation of Mr. Farrer 
who for many years has acted as the solicitor of the General 
Medical Council, and who will be remembered with respect 
and pleasure by its members. The Council has elected as its 
standing solicitor in his place Mr. W. H. Winterbotham, who 
is also official solicitor to the Court of Appeal. It is under- 
stood that the work of the Oouncil as respects law and 
police-courts will be done by another solicitor to be approved 
by the Council. 


DINNER TO SIR WILLIAM T. GAIRDNER. 


IN THE LANCET of March 31st (p. 956) we gave a short 
outline of the eloquent speech in which Sir William Gairdner 
intimated to his class in the University of Glasgow his 
decision to resign his professorship of the Practice of Physic. 
We have now pleasure in announcing that his very numerous 
friends in the University and among the medical pro- 
fession in the West of Scotland will entertain him 
at dinner in the Windsor Hotel, Glasgow, on Tuesday, 
Jane 19th. In view of the importance of the occasion 
the arrangements are being made by an influential com- 
mittee, which includes the Rev. R. Herbert Story, Principal 
of the University, and Sir Hector Oameron, President of the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. Tickets, 
2ls. each, can be obtained from Messrs. James MacLehose 
and Sons, 61, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, and the com- 
mittee state that early application for tickets is necessary, 
as the number is limited, and no application can be enter- 
tained after June 14th. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CRANIUM. 


A CAREFUL study of the development of the primordial 
cranium has recently been made by an Italian physician, 
Dr. Giuseppe Levi of Florence, and the results of his re- 
searches, published in the Archiv fiir Mikroskopische 
Anatomie, Band lv., p. 341, 1900, are contained in the 
following propositions. The first radiments of the primordial 
cartilaginous cranium in man occur in the form of isolated 
groups of closely compressed connective-tissue cells in 
looser tissue than that which forms the membranous prim- 
ordial cranium. There is a certain homology between 
these aggregations of cell groups and those of the future 
bone. There is no homology between these rudiments of 
the skull of man and those described in mammals as para- 
chordals and trabecule. The rudiments in question, even 
after their conversion into cartilage, preserve their identity 
for some time by the possession of a perichondrial layer. It 
is only jast before the chondrocranium has attained its 
highest development that all the rudiments coalesce and 
then only does the chondrocranium form one continuous 
whole. The rudiments formed by connective tissue are 
not all formed coincidently; that of the occipital bone 
is the earliest, then follow those of the sphenoid and of the 
auditory capsules, and the last to appear is that of the 
ethmoid. The differentiation of the several rudiments does 


not progress with equal rapidity—as a general rule it 
advances with the greatest rapidity in the latest formed 
parts and presents in each case characteristic features ; thus 
in the occipital region it takes place quickly and almost 
contemporaneously throughout its whole extent, whilst in 
other instances it commences at a definite spot by a kind of 
cartilaginous nucleus and spreads uniformly outwards. The 
enlargement of the rudiments is rapid at first but extremely 
slow afterwards. The development of the occipital region 
presents a great similarity to that of the vertebral column. 
In particular the histological features of the formation 
of cartilage are different from those of all other seg- 
ments of the skull and are identical with those of the 
vertebral column. Moresver, there is one distinct rudi- 
ment of a vertebra—that is the occipital—which has a 
symmetrical origin, and further forwards there are parts 
of an indeterminate number of vertebræe. The occipital 
region, like the vertebral column in the first stages of 
its development, is in connexion with the chorda, but as 
the cartilage develops it becomes distinct from the chorda. 
All this supports the statement made by Froriep that the 
occipital region represents the true spinal segment of the 
skull in man. The symmetrical rudiments of the body of 
the occipital vertebra become the condyles of the occipital, 
the unsegmented portion represents the portio basilaris, 
and the lateral portion of the arch of the occipital vertebra 
the processus jugularis. The form of the rudiments 
antecedent to the appearance of cartilage does not always 
correspond to that of the cartilage when fully formed since 
parts of the rudiments undergo absorption. The chief 
changes that occur, however, are those consequent on the 
remarkable alteration of position of the occipital and 
sphenoid rudiments. The floor of the sella Turcica is the 
only segment of the whole skull which preserves its original 
position throughout the process of development. 


A CURIOUS THEORY OF PLAGUE. 


THERE should be no difficulty in preventing the spread of 
plague according to the remarkable theory put forward by a 
correspondent in a pamphlet recently published in India. In 
this pamphlet, a copy of which we have recently received, 
the author sums up his view in a final paragraph as follows: 
I humbly state that the more close the investigations and 
experiments the more fairly we expect to be convinced of the 
fact (sic) that plague is nothing but slow and gradual 
poisoning of carbonic acid gas.” According to this 
view we should expect plague to be a chronic disease 
in this country, having as a starting point mineral 
water works or breweries, for in these places there is 
constantly a large proportion of carbon dioxide in the 
air. As a matter of fact the health of the operatives in 
these industries, in spite of a high proportion of carbonic 
acid in the air at times, is good. Oarbon dioxide is, of 
course, a poisonous gas, but only when present in great excess. 
As Dr. J. S. Haldane has shown air may contain from 3 per 
cent. or 4 per cent. of carbonic acid gas without producing 
any serious distress. The author of the pamphlet referred to 
suggests as a plan of prevention the placing of all patients on 
the second floor or third floor of the building, for he remarks 
that carbonic acid gas is a heavy gas and accumulates 
on the ground floor and it is on the ground floor where 
the disease flourishes. If there were no such thing as a law 
of the diffusion of gases human life would have ceased to be 
long ago, for there is sufficient carbonic acid in the air 
to form a layer over the surface of the earth of the dimen- 
sions of an ocean, and in such an ocean life would be, of 
course, impossible. It is a pity that the author’s simplicity 
of idea as to the origin of plague is not true, for such a 
simple fons et origo mali could easily be removed. When, 
however, he speaks of over-crowding, ill-ventilation, and 
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dirty environment as factors in the etiology of the disease 
he is right, but to say that these conditions indicate nothing 
but the accumulation of a large quantity of carbonic acid 
gas and insufficient quantity of oxygen is to ignore the 
teachings of modern research and to manifest a lamentable 
ignorance of the nature of infection. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF 
ENGLAND. 


To the list of candidates for vacancies upon the Council 
should be added the names of Mr. W. H. Bennett, surgeon to 
St. George’s Hospital, and Mr. R. Clement Lucas, surgeon to 
Guy's Hospital. The full list will be found on p. 1674. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF MEDICINE. 


IN answer to many inquiries which have been addressed 
to it, it is announced by the Executive Committee of the 
Thirteenth International Congress of Medicine that it has 
decided that dentists who are not doctors of medicine, but 
who nevertheless are registered or possess a diplôme d'état, 
either French or foreign, can register themselves as members 
of the Congress in the Section of Stomatology. Names must 
be sent to the Bureaux of the Congress, the address of which 
is 21, rue de l’École de Médecine, Paris. 


LOSS OF MEMORY AND OF SENSE OF 
PERSONAL IDENTITY. 


Cases of this sort, though decidedly uncommon in 
occurrence, are of considerable medical and legal interest. 
The record of a specially interesting case is published in 
the Philadelphia Medical Journal (May 19th, 1900) and 
recalls the occurrence of a similar case recently at Cambridge 
where a young undergraduate disappeared from his 
quarters and was not heard of for several days till 
be was discovered staying at an inn in the country 
some distance from Cambridge. He seemed to have 
had no recollection of leaving his rooms in Cambridge 
or of any of the incidents subsequent to that event 
and until bis arrival at the inn, except that he was 
feeling tired and fatigued and that his boots and clothes 
were wayworn and dusty. The undergraduate was a 
youth subject occasionally to epileptic fits at infrequent 
intervals, and it appears that after such a fit he lost 
bis memory and his sense of personal identity and 
wandered about until he came to the inn where, wearied 
and worn out, he took lodgings. He had lost all recollec- 
tion of his former life and condition and stayed in the inn 
for some days. Then a second fit occurred after which the 
memory of his former self returned and he was able to 
realise his position and find his way back to the University. 
The case reported in the Philadelphia Medical Journal is 
that of a law student, aged 19 years, living in New York, 
who suddenly lost his memory and sense of persona! identity 
and found himself wandering in the streets of what he con- 
sidered a strange city. He was so perplexed that he asked 
people in the street if they could tell him who he was and 
went to the libraries and hotels to search in the newspapers 
for stories of missing persons in order that he might get 
some clue to his identity. He lived at a hotel and after 
spending five days in fruitless wanderings and inquiries he 
finally entered a police station and inquired of the sergeant 
on duty whether he could inform him in what city he was 
and requested that search might be made in the record 
of missing persons. When this was done it was found that 
there was a description closely tallying with his appearance. 
A detective was sent with the youth to the address given in 
the description, where the wanderer was received with great 
joy by his mother and sisters. To their great surprise, how- 
ever, he thanked them very politely, but assured them that 


he did not know them or the place. The mother told the 
police that he was a sompambulist and had left home 
previously under similar conditions. In the youth’s pocket 
there was found a diary in which he had entered the details 
of his daily experience since the time he left home and 
forgot who or where he was. ‘‘His physicians state that 
his attack of amnesia is gradually passing off, and that while 
he shows memory of other events in his past life any. 
reference to himself seems to be the signal for another lapse 
of his memory.” The import of cases such as the above is 
evident both from a medical and medico-legal standpoint, 
and it is interesting to note their affinities with such neuro- 
pathic conditions as epilepsy and somnambulism. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: THE ROGERS 
PRIZE. 


AT a meeting of the Senate of the University of London, 
held on March 28th, 1900, it was resolved that one sum of 
£100 be offered as the Rogers Prize open for competition to 
all the members of the medical profession in Great Britain 
and Ireland for an essay under the following regulation as 
to the subject and conditions thereof, namely: an essay 
by any member of the medical profession in Great Britain 
and Ireland upon the Production of Immunity in Specific 
Infective Diseases ; generally, and with particular reference 
to any cne disease on which the writer of the essay has 
made original investigations. The essay is to be sent to the 
Registrar, University of London, South Kensington, 8.W., 
on or before June 1st, 1901. 


INTERMENSTRUAL DYSMENORRHGA. 


THE Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of April 19th 
contains an important paper by Dr. M. Storer on this rare 
and interesting affection. His observations lead him to 
conclade that intermenstrual dysmenorrhea is not so rare 
as has been asserted: he had found it last summer 18 times 
in 400 suitable cases in which he inquired as to its 
existence. Analysis of 20 cases under his care and of 25 
collected from literature led to the following conclusions. As 
regards regularity the pain in all cases appeared practically 
every month. In 22 cases it always occurred on a definite 
day from the beginning of the last menstruation; in 13 
there was a variation of two days and in 4 of four days; in 
2 with irregular menstruation it occurred on a definite day 
before the next menstruation. As regards day of appearance 
from the first day of the previous menstruation, out of 41 cases 
it came on in from the twelfth to the sixteenth days in 37. As 
to character, in a large number of cases it was described as 
paroxysmal, the attacks either coming on at intervals of 
several hours and lasting from five to 15 minutes or the pain 
being constant with exacerbations often of the greatest 
severity and resembling that of labour. As to duration, 
in 10 it lasted two days; in 9, three; in 8, one; 
and in 4, four or more. In no case was there a dis- 
charge like that of menstruation, but in two cases 
(one of bleeding fibroids and the other of hemorrhagic endo- 
metritis) there was a slightly sanguineous discharge. Hence 
the term intermenstrual dysmenorrhœa is inapt. On the 
other hand, a marked increase of leucorrhcea is spoken of in 
10 cases, which is evidence of temporary congestion. As to 
causation, the pain in most of the books is described as 
ovarian but it is not always so. In one case it disappeared 
after the removal of a hydrosalpinx ; in another, after the 
uterus was curetted for endometritis ; and in a third, stenosis of 
the internal os was apparently the only lesion. On the other 
hand, out of 40 cases in which the local condition is stated 
more or less of an inflammatory condition of the appendages 
is described in 30 (‘‘ovaritis,” 15; ' salpingitis,” 12; and 
“ bydrosalpinx,” three). The exact manner in which the 
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phenomenon is produced is not known. More or less 
doubtful explanations, mechanical and neurotic, have been 
brought forward. 


MORTALITY AMONG SEAMEN. 


In the issue of the Syren, a paper dealing with mercantile 
marine matters, for May 30th, appears an article entitled 
“ Deaths on Shipboard ” which is particularly interesting 
from a medical point of view. The Registrar-General of 
Shipping and Seamen issues monthly mortality returns from 
which it appears that although the average number of deaths 
in the British Mercantile Marine is about 300, the returns 
for March show the very high total of 808. Not all 
of these deaths, however, actually occurred in March 
and by far the greater part were due to the heavy 
gale which swept over the North Sea in the month of 
February. Some deaths, too, reported in March were due to 
the hurricane which devastated the Babamas in August, 1899, 
and the two together were responsible for the loss of 413 
lives by drowning in the case of vessels now reported 
as missing. Of the other deaths 26 were due to chest 
affections and 18 to Neart disease. Yellow fever is credited 
with 11 and malaria with 10 deaths. Falls from aloft killed 
10 seamen and 20 met with other fatal accidents. Only one 
case of death from typhoid fever is reported. The number 
of deaths due to ‘‘ehest complaints” is very small 
and shows that diseases of this kind are due, not so 
much, as is popularly believed, to cold and wet as to 
dust and the various other abominations which are found in 
the atmosphere of great cities. Many forecastles and much 
sleeping accommodation in the mercantile marine are still 
far from being what they should be, but there is always 
plenty of fresh and dast-free air ondeck. The tale of deaths 
from missing is, however, a terrible one, and these 
apparently occurred mainly among fisbing craft and coasters. 
The latter class of vessel is in many cases, we fancy, by no 
means too well found, and a glance at any wreck chart will 
show how dangerous are our own coasts to this kind of 
vessel. 


RECOVERY FROM MENINGITIS IN TYPHOID 
FEVER. 


THE following case, described at the meeting of the 
Société Médicale des Hopitaux of Paris by M. Troisier, is 
interesting as an example of recovery from typhoid mening- 
itis. A patient, aged 24 years, had typhoid fever of the 
adynamic form. The disease ran a regular course and the 
only peculiarity was the intensity of the headache which 
began with the prodromal period and its persistence, though 
in less degree, throughout the whole of the febrile period. 
The temperature commenced to fall on the twenty-first day, and 
on the twenty-fourth day, when defervescence was complete, 
the patient, who had never ceased to suffer from her head, 
complained of violent headache and photophobia. There 
were painful contracture of the cervical muscles, which 
rendered flexion of the head impossible, and repeated vomit- 
ing which took place without effort. The pulse was small 
and irregular and had become slowed from 90 on the previous 
day to 65. The meningeal streak was well marked. Kernig’s 
sign was absent. These symptoms persisted without fever 
for four days. The patient was in a state of torpor 
accompanied by agitation and slight nocturnal delirium. 
She comprehended what was said to her, but answered 
slowly and had an absent air. On the twenty-ninth 
day the vomiting ceased and all the other symptoms 
improved, the headache and stupor diminished, the stiffness 
of the neck disappeared, and the pulse became regular. On 
the thirty-seventh day phlebitis with marked œdema of the 
whole left lower limb appeared. On the following day the 
meningeal symptoms had completely disappeared. In 


about three weeks the phlebitis of the left lower limb had 
passed away, when the right was attacked, but less severely. 
Complete recovery ensued. M. Troisier insisted that in 
spite of the recovery the intensity of the symptoms estab- 
lished the diagnosis of meningitis which was produced by 
the typhoid bacillas or by some secondary infection. He 
quoted M. Dupré who has stated in the Manuel de Médecine 
de Debove-Achard”’ that infectious meningitis might become 
cured. The phlebitis, he thought, was a mere coincidence 
and but another manifestation of typhoid infection. 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MEDICAL 
OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 


THE members of the Yorkshire branch of the above 
society held their annual dinner on May 3lst at the 
Hétel Métropole, Leeds. Mr. T. B. Fairclough of Mirfield, 
the President of the branch, was in the chair, and among the 
guests was Professor Clifford Allbutt who proposed the toast 
of Our Society.” He referred to the exceedingly valuable 
results which bad been accomplished within his own recol- 
lection by the labours of medical officers of health and by 
the science of preventive medicine. Malaria, plague, and 
typhus fever were extremely rare or even absent in this 
country and he thought that in time tuberculosis would 
become as rare as typhus fever was now. Bat perhaps the 
most interesting portion of the speech of the Regius Professor 
of Medicine of the University of Cambridge was that passage 
wherein he referred to cancer. He urged his hearers to lose 
no opportunity of tracing out the distribution of cancer 
and said that when he reflected what had been done within. 
the lifetime of one man towards the extinction of typhus. 
fever and that plague and malaria had been absolutely 
abolished in this country he was confident in thinking that. 
even cancer might be wiped off the slate. They did not know 
much about cancer, but the weight of evidence was on the 
side of its being an infectious disease. Optimism in 
medicine is undoubtedly a thing to be cultivated, but we 
fear that it may be long before cancer is ‘‘ wiped off the- 
slate.” Still, the labours of Mr. Alfred Haviland and Mr. 
D'Arcy Power with regard to the geographical feature of 
cancer distribation, to say nothing of the pathological and 
physiological researches of many other workers, even if no. 
definite results have as yet been arrived at, are at any rate 
an earnest that the problem is being steadily attacked. 


MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND | 
POLYCLINIC. 


THE first annual dinner of this institution was held 
at the Trocadéro Restaurant on May 3lst. The Right Hon. 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal was in the chair and’ 
the large number present testified to the interest which 
is extended to the youngest of London’s medical colleges. 
Tbe gathering was a most successful one and the committee 
responsible for the proceedings may congratulate themselves 
on the results of their labours. The Royal toasts were 
received with the enthusiasm which characterises all 
references to the Queen and all members of the Royal 
Family at the present time. Sir Henry Burdett pro- 
posed The Imperial Forces,” referring more particularly 
to the services rendered by the chairman and other repre- 
sentatives of the colonies to the mother country. Surgeon- 
Captain Kingscote and the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton responded, 
the latter thanking those present for the manner in which 
they had received the mention of the name of bis brother, 
General Lyttelton, now serving in South Africa. Lord 
Strathcona, in proposing the principal toast, ‘‘ The Medical 
Graduates’ College and Polyclinic,” briefly explained the 
objects of the institution, the main one being to enable 
qualified men who had left the hospitals and entered on 
the practice of their profession to keep themselves 
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abreast with the advance of medical knowledge. 
Sir William Broadbent, President of the institution, 
in responding, further detailed the objects which 
the promoters of the Medical Graduates’ College and 
Polyclinic had in view. He drew attention to the oppor- 
tunities which were afforded to medical men to increase their 
knowledge of the special branches of medical science. 
Mr. Hutchinson proposed the toast of ‘‘The Hospitals 
and Kindred Institutions,” and expressed the desire that 
the college might work in coöperation with the large 
hospitals and the principal medical societies. The toast 
was suitably responded to by the Hon. Sydney Holland who 
said tbat he sincerely trusted that the committee of 
the Medical Graduates’ College would not attempt to 
start another hospital, but would seek to associate them- 
selves with some existing hospital. The toast of Our 
Guests was proposed by Sir Joseph Fayrer and responded 
to by Mr. Brudenell Carter. The health of the chairman 
was proposed by Dr. Stephen Mackenzie. 


THE “GOUTTE DE LAIT” SOCIETY. 


UNDER the above title a society has for some time been at 
work in France, and Dr. Alfred Hill, the medical officer of 
health of Birmingham, has made certain inquiries with 
regard to it. The object of the society is the very laudable 
one of the reduction of infantile mortality. The method of 
procedure is by the substitution of a suitable for an unsuit- 
able diet: (1) by encouraging mothers to nurse their off- 
spring; (2) by furnishing a specially prepared milk to 
meet those cases in which the first of these propositions 
cannot be carried out; and (3) by arranging for 
the infant to have the exact quantity of prepared milk 
necessary. The efforts of the society are directed 
mainly towards the poorest class, and to them the 
daily quantum of milk is furnished for one penny. The 
artisan class is charged 3d. and the upper class 64d. The 
infants thus provided for are weighed frequently with a view 
of judging as to an increase or decrease of the milk allow- 
ance. All milk supplied is sterilised. Dr. Hill reports to the 
Birmingham Corporation that this system is being attended 
-with great success, there being a very marked decrease in 
‘the infantile mortality at places adopting these methods of 
milk-supply. Certainly the experiment is worthy both of 
study and encouragement ; a diminishing supply of child life 
calls for vigorous steps to prevent an excessive infantile 
mortality. 


ALARM OF PLAGUE IN SMYRNA. 


IN THE LANCET of May 19th (p. 1458) it was mentioned 
that a case of suspected plague had been discovered in 
Smyrna and isolated outside the city on May 8th. On 
May 9th Dr. Cozzonis of Smyrna telegraphed to Constanti- 
nople a farther description of the patient’s symptoms which, 
although serious, were not precisely those of plague. The 
bubo in his right groin was still painful when touched, but his 
medical attendant, Dr. Amado, said that he had suffered 
from a similar bubo some years ago. His abode, which was 
a damp and unwholesome place nearly three feet under 
ground, was disinfected and closed. On May 16th Dr. 
Cozzonis telegraphed to Constantinople that Dr. Nouri Bey 
had examined pulp from the bubo microscopically and by 
inoculation of rabbits. The results were negative, but 
characteristic lesions were produced in guinea-pigs by 
inoculation with cultures of three days’ growth; the 
animals, however, did not die. The patient was improving 
and the conclusion was that very few germs were present. 
No dead rats had been found. On May 28th Dr. Mizzi, 
médecin sanitaire at Smyrna, telegraphed to Constanti- 
nople that a Jewish carpenter, 23 years of age, a patient 
under the care of Dr. Corris, was suffering from pyrexia 


and enlargement of several glands in the right groin without 
any concomitant lesion to account for them. Both the 
patient and his friends declared that they had never been in 
the neighbourhood of the case already isolated ; the abodes 
of the men were about 400 yards apart. The second case 
was immediately isolated outeide the city and both patients 
were inoculated with anti-plague serum. Plague still con- 
tinues at Jeddah and is spreading on the Turco-Persian . 
frontier. 


THE HEALTH OF GIBRALTAR. 


THE population of this little peninsula varies but slightly 
and the census figures of 19,100 are still, the medical officer 
of health reports, applicable. The birth-rate for 1899 was 
31°34 and the death-rate 22:03 per 1000. There were nine 
cases of small-pox with one death during the year, the 
source of infection having apparently been the Spanish Lines 
where the disease was prevalent. Primary vaccination 
is well carried out in Gibraltar, but revaccination is 
rarely practised. In the matter of milk supervision an 
example is set to this country by the registration of the 
street-vendors, stringent control being essential owing to the 
insanitary condition of the Spanish cowsheds. Major H. P. 
Elkington, R.A.M.C., the medical officer of health, suggests 
the establishment of a farm within the British lines, or, fail- 
ing this, the milk should be sterilised. As regards water- 
supply it is interesting to note that arrangements have been 
made for an additional supply of rain-water, four large 
reservoirs having been constructed in the limestone rock in 
such fashion that neither bombardment nor fluctuations of 
temperature will affect the water stored therein. Before use 
the water will be filtered through ‘* polarite ” and aerated 
by falling as a spray through a distance of some 50 feet. 
Service pipes are apparently not in use in Gibraltar and Major 
Elkington strongly advises their establishment. He has, it 
would seem, no fear as to the action of the water on lead 
and he strongly condemns the present system of hawking 
water about the streets. 


THE DUTIES OF AN ASYLUM SUPERINTENDENT. 


A RECENT number of the Portadown News (May 19th) 
contains an account of the monthly meeting of the Board of 
Management of the Lunatic Asylum at Portadown, at which 
various opinions were expressed by the members concerning 
what they conceived should be the duties of a medical 
superintendent. Among such duties—in addition to the 
professional duties—expected of the medical superintendent 
appeared the following: keeping the subsidiary financial 
account of the institution, the care and supervision of china 
and crockery, and the planting of potatoes. The question 
of acquiring additional land was negatived as the com- 
mittee were unanimously of opinion—considering that 
Mr. G. R. Lawless (the resident medical superintendent) 
did not know when potatoes should be planted—that there 
was no need of additional land. Among other things 
which fell within the medical superintendent’s province 
was the selling of old clothes belonging to the patients as 
ordered by the board, though he (the medical super- 
intendent) was of opinion that such clothes should be 
destroyed. On the motion of Mr. Best, seconded by Mr. 
Armstrong, ‘‘the board further instructed the medical 
superintendent to have mortar made on the grounds,” 
and to keep a supply of the same for the needs of the 
institution. A member of the committee inquired if 
they could feed more pigs than they had at present and 
Mr. Lawless replied that they bad not accommodation 
for more. The Portadown News concludes its report as 
follows concerning the committee and their doings: ‘‘ After 
the meeting was over several of the governors visited the 
piggeries, and on finding that a number of them (the pigs) 
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were over two hundredweight and that in the ordinary course 
it would be two months before they could be disposed of 
by tender, it is said that some unprintable expressions were 
used regarding the management of the institution in 
general.” It appears clear that the medical and professional 
duties required to be performed by the medical superin- 
tendent as the responsible physician in charge of the patients 
and of the administration of the asylum could not be per- 
formed were he to have to do the other work required by the 
committee. Evidently some of the committee think that the 
superintendent should be made a beast of burden and a 
jack-of-all-trades—a state of things which is not conducive 
to the best interests of the public asylum service if a medical 
officer in charge of patients is required to do the work of a 
steward, an accountant-clerk, a farm-bailiff, a housekeeper, 
and a manager of the piggeries. 


A CYCLING DANGER. 


A CYCLING accident which occurred near Leeds on 
May 26th is no less instructive than it is regrettable. The 
rider, while descending a steep hill with his feet on the 
rests, came at great speed against a parapet at the foot of 
the descent, was thrown over with his machine, and was 
buried in the mud of the canal which flowed beneath. When 
extricated he was dead. Such an occurrence is not singular. 
It has happened before under almost identical conditions. 
With some variation in details it has probably been less 
unusual than is commonly understood. For its prevention 
it is vain to search among mechanical contrivances. Not 
even the free wheel allows the cyclist such a measure of 
control as to ensure his safety in the circemstances which we 
have recorded. There is only one possible remedy, that is 
resolutely to refrain from riding down hill, and especially 
from ‘‘ coasting,” unless the rider feels assured of his control 
over his machine and understands the road he is travelling. 
The slope may end with a sharp curve or with more than one 
such in succession, or a country cart may be mounting the 
hill unseen and very possibly, too, on the wrong side. In 
either case there is danger, no matter how expert the cyclist. 
Yet not a few ride down hills which are notoriously 
dangerous and are so marked in the road maps. Another 
cause of accident is to be found in the habit of riding with 
the head down, the handle-bars being placed low. Of course, 
the rider can avoid this if he pleases and he ought certainly 
to do so when on a declivity. Even on a flat road there is 
strictly no more reason for the amateur to ride stooping 
than there is for an ordinary rider to sit like a racing jockey. 
To ride a bicycle so down a hill-slope is only to court 
misfortune. 


Lorp LISTER has consented to open the new clinical 
laboratories at the Westminster Hospital on Tuesday next, 
June 12th. Amongst those who have accepted the invitation 
of the president, treasurers, and committee to be present on 
the occasion are Lord Kelvin, the Dean of Westminster, Sir 
Michael Foster, the President of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, the President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Sir John Burdon Sanderson, and Sir 
Joseph Fayrer. 


THE St. Petersburg Military Medical Academy has received 
a considerable grant from the Minister of Finance in order 
to establish a clinic for persons suffering from the effects of 
alcoholism. : 


WE regret to announce the death at an early age of 
Dr. G. E. Williamson, F. R. C. S. Eng., surgeon to the eye 
department, Royal Infirmary, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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THE MEDICAL, SURGICAL, AND HYGIENIC 
EXHIBITION. 


JUDGING by the satisfactory attendance of visitors, com- 
prising medical men, pharmacists, hospital nurses, and others, 
tt the fourth annual exposition of professional exhibits,” which 
was held this week at the Queen’s Hall, Langham-place, 
attained a success not less in degree than that which has 
marked former occasions. As we have pointed out before, 
this annual exhibition affords an excellent opportunity to 
practitioners in London of inspecting new preparations, 
appliances, and other objects of medical interest. Farther, 
the exhibition being necessarily held on a small scale 
a good deal may be seen without experiencing that 
sense of fatigue which is commonly felt after a tour 
along row upon row of stalls. The exhibition at the 
Queen’s Hall on the present occasion was tastefully 
arranged and very compact. One advantage which the 
hall offers for the purpose is that it is carpeted, so 
that the irritating noise of shuffling boots on plain wooden 
flooring is avoided, which makes conversation comfortable 
and enables the exchange of opinion between the exhibitors 
and the visitors to be carried on without interruption. 
The exhibition was opened on Tuesday, June 5th, by 
the president of the Organising Committee, Mr. Fred 
Weiss. In the course of a short and appropriate speech 
Mr. Weiss stated that every year showed an increase in 
the attendance of visitors, which fact was evidence of the 
increasing popularity of the exhibition. There was an 
increase last year of 2000 visitors over the previous year, 
the attendances being respectively 4000 and 6000. At the 
time when Mr. Weiss declared the exhibition open, which 
was shortly after 2 P.M., there were still a few stalls 
unfinished, but on the whole the organisers may be con- 
gratulated on having the exhibition practically ready for 
visitors at the time announced. 

There was an abundant display of drugs, comprising the 
most recent introductions both in regard to special forms of 
administration and novelty of composition. The stall of 
Messrs. Cooper and Co. of 80, Gloucester-road, South 
Kensington, London, S.W., presented an excellently arranged 
and attractive display of drugs, special foods, and mineral 
waters. This firm prepares mineral water aerated both with 
oxygen and carbonic acid gas and very special precautions are 
taken to ensure the purity of the distilled water used. The 
water may be obtained plain, when it is known as ‘‘ Globe- 
naris,” or it may be procured with definite amounts of lithia, 
piperazine, soda, and other soluble medicaments. The exhibit 
included also the flexible, tasteless, and readily soluble wafer 
capsules known as cachoids and other special prepara- 
tions. A great number of interesting preparations were 
shown at the exhibit of Mr. W. Martindale of 10, New 
Cavendish-street, London, W. In addition to well-known 
drugs in various attractive forms there were amongst the 
specimens bacteriological culture media, stains and reagents, 
and other apparatus. The portable urine test case is very 
useful, as we have shown, for the requirements of the 
busy medical man, for it enables him to conduct an 
analysis sufficiently accurate for clinical purposes at the 
bedside. Amongst the interesting specimens of drugs 
shown were cacodylic acid which has recently been employed 
in the treatment of phthisis, and the sodium salt which 
is an excellent means of administering arsenic per rectum. 
Close by was the well-stocked stall of Messrs. Parke, 
Davis, and Co., of 111, Queen Victoria-street, London, 
E.C. A greater variety of drugs and related preparations, 
as well as various methods for their administration, 
could hardly have been displayed. The standard fluid 
extracts of this firm are well worth attention, as afford- 
ing a fluid preparation containing definite active prin- 
ciples in known proportion. The drugs are carefully 
assayed before the extract is prepared, both chemically and 
when necessary physiologically, so that the therapeutic 
activity of a given measure of the extract may be relied 
upon. The exhibit included serums and toxins, euthymol 
preparations, antiseptics, mercurol, a nucleide of mercury 
which we dealt with recently in our analytical columns, 
and that interesting and powerful enzyme taka-diastase. 
The chocolate-coated tablets of this firm are also worthy of 
commendation. A very interesting series of pure chemicals, 
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alkaloids, and other preparations was exhibited by Mr. E. 
Merck of Darmstadt and 16, Jewry-street, London, E.O. This 
firm has a well-known reputation for the purity of fine 
drugs, and also in being enterprising in the manufacture of 
new pharmaceutical i el a which are suggested from 
time to time in medical practice. The exhibit in- 
cluded some organic iodine and bromine preparations 
and hemoglobin. The preparations shown were excellent 
specimens of the art of obtaining pure crystallisable as 
well as non-crystallisable products in the laboratory. 
Some new interesting pharmaceutical products were shown 
by Messrs. Burgoyne, Burbidges, and Co., of 12 and 16, 
Coleman-street, London, E.O., who are the sole agents for 
the United Kingdom for Von Heyden’s pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts. Oreosotal and duotal, which are respectively the 
carbonates of creosote and guaiacol, are examples. Besides 
these there were the interesting preparations known as 
„Oollargolum,“ a form of metallic silver, but non-irritating 
and non-poisonous although a powerful antiseptic, and 
‘* Hyrgolum,” which is described as water soluble metallic 
hydrargyrum.” As we have recently shown, this latter 
substance yields a clear but dichroic solution in 
water, and this novel substance in the form of an 
ointment is said to be more effective than ordinary 
mercury. The special preparation known as Wampole’s 
perfected and tasteless preparation of the extract of 
cod-liver oil was submitted for inspection by the repre- 
sentative in this country, Dr. E. A. Martin, 4, Duke-street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C. As we have before pointed out it 
contains certain alkaloidal and other principles found 
in the liver of the cod, but the oil is carefully eliminated. 
In addition to these it contains the hypophosphites, fluid 
extract of wild cherry bark, and extract of malt which con- 
tribute in no small degree to the undoubted tonic qualities 
of the preparation. Clinical experience is quoted in proof of 
the statements in regard to its administration in debility. 
Synthetics were, as might be expected, largely exhibited by 
the Bayer Co., Limited, of 19, St. Dunstan’s-hill, London, 
E.O., and Elberfeld. Amongst comparatively recent intro- 
ductions should be mentioned aspirin, a substitute for 
the salicylates which is said to avoid their unpleasant 
effects ; heroin, a substitute for codeine; and protargol or 
proteinate of silver which has been used in the treatment of 
gonorrhea. A stainless iodine ointment known as Kelpion ” 
is being introduced by the Kelpion Company, Norgrove 
Buildings, 59A, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, E.C. 
Kelpion is stated to be quite non-irritating, and statements 
are made in favour of its use in rheumatism and syphilis. 
Messrs. Arthur and Co., of 69, Berners-street, London, W., 
brought forward their well-prepared gold compounds; the one 
known as Bromaurum,” which is a brom-arsenate of gold, 
apparently acts in preventing the formation of urohæmato- 
porphyrin and in controlling the morbid process charac- 
teristic of muscular and chronic rheumatism. Samples 
of uric acid illustrating the control over the disease (by 
different degrees of pigmentation) were shown. Similarly 
samples of pigmented uric acid were shown illustra- 
ting the influence of an excess of alcohol in pro- 
moting the secretion of hzmatoporphyrin in antagonism 
to bromaurum. The exhibit included other well-known 
preparations which are specialities of this firm, as for 
example, sanochinol, described as a new atoxic derivative of 
quinine and a remedy for tropical fevers ; tannopumilio, a 
remedy for irritation of the skin and bromidrosis, a com- 
pound of digallic acid with the principle of the essential oil 
of the pumilio pine. Messrs. Wyley’s, Limited, of Coventry 
devoted the space on their stall chiefly to some 
excellent administrative forms of drugs, such as cachets, 
capsules, gelatin-coated pills, and tropels or com- 
pressed lozenges. Some elegant pharmaceutical pre- 
parations artistically relieved this display. Messrs. Oppen- 
heimer, Son & Co, Limited, of 179, Queen Victoria-street, 
London, E.C., made a feature of palatinoids and bi-palatinoids 
in their well-arranged exhibit. There are many applications 
of this ingenious form of vehicle for drugs which deserve 
attention. In the first place the palatinoid administers 
the drug in the powdered condition, while preserving 
the contents against deterioration from atmospheric in- 
fluences. An important application, too, of the palatinoid 
appears in the case of animal substances. Amongst the 
other specialities shown by this firm were palatinoids of 
liquids and tinctures and bi-palatinoids of Easton’s syrup. 
Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, of 27 and 28, Charterhouse- 
square, London, E.O., exhibited largely on behalf of 
Messrs. W. R. Warner and Co., of Philadelphia and New 


York, although the exhibit included a very comprehensive 
series of their own granular effervescent salts. Perha 
the most interesting and important subjects of exhibits 
by Messrs. J. F. Macfarlan and Co., of 93 and 109, 
Abbey-hill, Edinburgh, and of 9 and 11, Moor-lane, 
London, E C., were the double cyanides of mercury and 
zinc used for the well-known dreasing introduced by Lord 
Lister. The exhibit included the specially purified chloro- 
form for which this firm holds a deserved reputation. In 
addition were the opium derivatives, morphine benzoyl, 
morphine diacetyl, and morphine ethyl hydrochlorides, 
which are said to be milder and leas toxic than morphine 
and codeine and more certain in their action. Vite Ore 
affords a simple and ready means of producing a chalybeate 
water with tonic properties. As we have shown, it con- 
sists of oxidised pyrites and its pro were explained 
to the visitors by representatives of the Vite Ore Oo., 
Limited, of 39, Temple-chambers, London, E.O. Amiral Soa 
may be mentioned in this paragraph, since the soap 
but a vehicle for applying certain bile principles which are 
said to reduce corpulency by simple application to the 
skin. It is said to reduce the excessive fat of the body 
wherever applied, but on this point some evidence would 
seem to be required upon medical authority. The exhibitors 
were the Amiral Soap Co., Limited, 3, Throgmorton-avenue, 
London, E. O. 


We shall continue our account next week by dealing with 
the special foods and other articles of interest which were on 
exhibition. 

(To be continued.) 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF 
ENGLAND. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 


On Thursday, July 5th, a meeting of the Fellows will be 
held for the election of four members of Council. In con- 
sequence of the additional year of office of Sir William 
Mac Cormac, Bart., K.C.V.O., coming to an end during his 
presidency he will remain a member of the Council for 
another year. 

The following list of the 24 members of the Council gives 
the date at which each member retires :— 


Retire in 1907.—Mr. T. R. Jessop, Leeds General Infir- 
mary (first elected 1891); and Mr. H. W. Page, St. Mary's 
Hospital. 

Retire in 1906.—Mr. F. Richardson Cross, Bristol Royal 
Infirmary; Mr. Henry Morris, Middlesex Hospital; and 
Mr. John Langton, St. Bartholomew's Hospital (first elected 
1890). 

5 in 1905.— Mr. H. G. Howse, Senior Vice-President, 
Guy's Hospital (first elected 1889); Mr. Edmund Owen, 
St. Mary's Hospital; and Mr. Rickman J. Godlee, University 
College Hospital. 

Retire in 1904.—Mr. Thomas Bryant, Guy's Hospital (first 
elected 1880); and Mr. T. Pickering Pick, St. George’s 
Hospital (first elected 1888). 

Retire in 1908.—Mr. A. Willett, St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 

ital (first elected 1887); Mr. H. T. Butlin, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital ; and Mr. F. Treves, London Hospital. 

Retire in 1902.—Mr. Reginald Harrison (first elected 
1886); Mr. Howard Marsh, St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
(first elected 1892); and Mr. J. Hardie, Royal Infirmary, 
Manchester. 

Retire in 1901.—Sir William Mac Cormac, President, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital (first elected 1883); Mr. N C. 
Macnamara, Westminster Hospital; Mr. A. W. Mayo 
Robson, Leeds General Infirmary; and Mr. W. Watson 
Cheyne, King’s College Hospital. 

Retire in 1900.—Sir Thomas Smith, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital; Mr. J. Tweedy, Junior Vice-President, 
University College Hospital; and Mr. Alfred Cooper. 

A fourth vacancy is occasioned by the death of Mr. Davies- 
Colley, whose term of office would have come to an end in 
1904. 

Sir Thomas Smith does not intend, we understand, to 
apply for re-election. 

For the four vacancies two of the retiring members of the 
Council—viz., Mr. Tweedy and Mr. Cooper—are applying 
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for re-election. A former member of the Council, Dr. 
J. Ward Oousins of Portsmouth, is again coming forward, and 
ten other Fellows are offering themselves. These are Mr. C. H. 
Golding-Bird and Mr. R. Olement Lucas of Guy’s Hospital; Mr. 
H. H. Clutton, of St. Thomas’s Hospital; Mr. W. H. Bennett, 
of St. George’s Hospital; Mr. John H. Morgan and Mr. J. A. 
Bloxam, of Oharing· cross Hospital; Mr. A. Pearce Gould and 
Mr. J. Bland-Sutton, of Middlesex Hospital; Mr. W. J. 
Walsham, of St. Bartholomew's Hospital; and Mr. Jordan 
Lloyd, of Birmingham. 

It is quite possible that all these thirteen candidates may 
not go to the poll. Nomination forms must reach the secre- 
tary by Monday, June llth. At present St. Bartholomew's 

tal has five representatives ; Guy’s Hospital, University 
College Hospital, and St. Mary’s Hospital have respectively 
two representatives; and the following hospitals have one 
re tative apiece: St. George’s, King's Oollege, London, 
ddlesex, St. Thomas’s, and Westminster. Two members 
of the Council are connected with special London hospitals 
and four are attached to provincial hospitals; Leeds General 
Infirmary has two representatives and Bristol Royal Infirmary 
and Manchester Royal Infirmary have each one. 


THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


THE interest in the prevention of tuberculosis, we are 
glad to see, is by no means abating, and the various local 
bodies throughout the country continue to further the 
erection of sanatoria and other means of fighting the disease 
which is responsible for so many deaths yearly. 


PLYMOUTH. 


The Borough Council of Plymouth at their meeting held 
during the second week in May received a report from the 
Sanitary Oommittee stating that a deputation from the 
Devon and West Cornwall Branch of the National ia- 
tion for the Prevention of Oonsumption and other Forms 
of Tuberculosis had waited upon them and had submitted a 
scheme for the voluntary notification of phthisis. The 
Sani Oommittee recommended that the scheme should be 
adopted and that notifying medical practitioners should be 
allowed a fee of 2s. 6d. for each private patient, and a 
fee of 1s. for each parochial or dispensary patient, notified. 
The recommendation was unanimously adopted. 


DUNDEE. : 

The city of Dundee is about to erect a sanatorium for the 
treatment of tuberculous patients, the expenses of which are 
to be mainly defrayed out of the very generous gift of 
£10,000 contributed by ex-Provost Moncur. The plans were 
approved by the Works Committee on May 14th. The site is 
on the Airlie estate and has been given by Lord Airlie. The 
whole establishment is to cover an area of between 20 and 
30 acres and the building will consist of three blocks. The 
residential block will hold 34 patients and will have a 
frontage of 200 feet, and there is accommodation for the 
matron, nurses, and resident medical officer, as well as for 
the patients. The second block is devoted to a dining-room, 
kitchens, and offices, while the third contains a Jaundry and 
a lighting plant. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The annual meeting of the Yorkshire Branch of the 
National Association for the Prevention of Consumption and 
other Forms of Tuberculosis was held on May 14th in the 
Museum of York, Mr. Alderman E. Gray being in the chair.— 
Dr. W. A. Evelyn read the report which showed that the 
committee appointed to inquire into and to decide upon a site 
for the erection of a sanatorium had not yet been able to 
come to a conclusion. During the year 1899 there were 48 
deaths of children under the age of five years from tuber- 
culous diseases. This gave a rate of about 20 per 1000 
births. There is great scope for the York branch to work 
for the promotion of a pnre milk-supply. 

LIVERPOOL. 

A public meeting was held on May 18th in the Town 
Hall, Liverpool, its inception being due to an earnest 
request from the medical profession in Liverpool that a 
Liverpool Branch of the National Association for the Preven- 
tion of Consumption and other Forms of Tuberculosis 
should be inaugurated. The Lord Mayor presided, and 


there were also present Lord Derby, 
Mitchell Banks, the Rev. J. Bell Cox, a number 
of local medical men (including Professor Rabert Boyce), 
while Mr. Malcolm Morris came from London and Dr. 
Arthur Ransome from Bournemouth. An account of this 
menung has been already given by our Liverpool correspon- 
ent. 


ARMY MEDICAL REPORT FOR 1898.’ 


SECOND NOTICE.’ 

IN our previous notice we took a preliminary canter, as it 
were, over the ground which is occupied by the last published 
volume of the annual series of these reports, and gave a brief 
anà cursory outline of its contents accompanied by a 
summary statement of the general health conditions of the 
troops at home and abroad during 1898. Our purpose now 
is to select a few points of interest which lend themselves to 
consideration and comment rather than to touch upon the 
classified statistical results at the different stations or to 
compare these with one another. Those of our readers who 
are more particularly interested in such matters will 
naturally refer to the report itself for information. As 
everyone knows public interest is absorbed at the present 
moment, almost to the exclusion of everything else, in the 
events which are taking place in South Africa. A glance at 
the daily journals is unfortunately sufficient to show the 
important rôle which disease, and notably enteric fever, 
occupies in the history of the present war. This fever is a veri- 
table scourge of armies in the field and this has been even more 
the case with the expeditionary armies of other military 
powers than with ourselves. We find abundant evidence of 
the prevalence of enteric fever in South Africa in the report 
under review—at Ladysmith, Pietermaritzburg, Wynberg, 
King William’s Town, and Simonstown, for example—long 
before the arrival of the British expeditionary force had taken 
place in that country, and we are therefore not required 
to have recourse to the theory of any fresh introduction 
of the disease there by the newly arrived troops. As 
the subject is one of vast importance in relation to 
the diseases incidental to war service and camps we 
need make no apologies for dealing with it more especially. 
As we have said on previous occasions it is a generally 
recognised fact, be the explanation what it may, that 
there is an increased liability to contract enteric fever 
at certain periods of life; in other words, that there exists 
an enteric fever age-period which includes the time during 
which soldiers are serving with the colours in all short- 
service armies. But a still more powerful predisposing 
factor is recent arrival in a tropical or subtropical climate, 
especially during the hot season. We all know what the 
heat has been in South Africa, that most of the troops were 
young soldiers, and that all may be said to have newly 
arrived there. As far as India is concerned this suscepti- 
bility or vulnerability of the Earopean constitution to enteric 
fever of fresh arrivals is at its maximum during the first 
year, markedly declines during the second and third years, 
and is, practically speaking, nearly exhausted between the 
third and fourth years of Indian service. It is not, of 
course, pretended that these are the only disease- 
factors, for if the real cause of enteric fever be the 
bacillus of Eberth and Gaffky then it follows that 
the presence of that specific germ or micro-organism 
is indispensably necessary to its production; but this 
bacillus must in that case be much more widely dis- 
tributed in nature than our present knowledge would 
lead us to suppose in order to account for all the enteric 
fever that occurs, or, to pat it another way, the number and 
extent of the infected areas on the surface of the globe must 
be greater than has been hitherto thought to be the case. 
Dr. Horton-Smith's recent Goulstonian lectures at the Ro 
College of Physicians of London on The Typhoid Bacillus 
and Typhoid Fever” have opened out a wide field for further 
investigation in various directions, but especially in this 
respect that it has been found to be not uncommon for the 


1 See THE LANCET, May 26th, p. 1£49. 

2 Army Medical Department. Report for the Year 1898, with Appendix. 
Vol. xt. London: Printed for Her Majesty's Stationery Office b 
Harrison and Sons, St. Martin’s-lane, Printers to Her Majesty. 1 
Price 23. 6d. 

1 cane first notice was published in Tag Lancat of May 12th, 1900, 
p. 4, 
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bacillus to remain dormant for long periods of time in the 
bodies of those who have been attacked and have seemingly 
quite recovered and meanwhile remained in perfect health. 
Assuming that to be the case such individuals may prove so 
many sources of hitherto unrecognised infection. Touching 
the liability of the young soldier to contract enteric fever in 
the first year of his Indian service this is very strikingly 
brought out in the chart illustrative of the relation of service 
in India to cases of this fever which appears at page 179 of 
the Army Medical Report for 1898. The admission ratio 
of 91°5 per 1000 in that year is out of all proportion to those 
that follow in subsequent years, the next highest being 38:0 
for men of the second year of service, while it is only 1:0 per 
1000 for those of 10 years’ Indian service and over. 

The principal medical officer (Surgeon-General W. Taylor, 
O.B., A.M.S.) writes as follows concerning enteric fever 
amongst the troops in India :— 

The liability of troops on service to enteric fever, even when 
encamped on what appears to be virgin soil, isa fact in regard to which 
almost all observers are unanimous, and a considerable part of the 
increase in both the admission and mortality rates for 1898 can be 
accounted for by field service. The chief instances of increase from 
this source are the outbreaks in the Khyber and Malakand Forces, 
admissions from troope returned and passing through from field 
service at Rawal Pindi, and importation by regiments arriving from 
the front at Ahmednagar, Fyzabad, and Cawnpore. A second large 
source of increase was the Quetta epidemic. A small part of the in- 
creased admission rate may be due to improved means of diagnosis. 
Thus, at Quetta Widal's test was employed in 82 cases and was much 
relied on for the differentiation of typical cases. It was also used at 
Rawal Pindi and Ahmednagar. 


Whilst on the subject of enteric fever in relation to troops 
on field service there is also another point to be considered. 
We remember that an army medical officer some years ago 
called attention to the fact that the period of incubation in 
the cases of soldiers returning from a campaign where enteric 
fever was epidemic or prevalent was often of a very pro- 
longed kind in those attacked, and he cited numerous 
examples that had fallen within his experience. Turning 
to page 264 of the Army Medical Report dealing with Egypt 
and Oyprus we find the following statements which seem to 
be strongly corroborative of this and worthy of further atten- 
tion. The table shows the period elapsing between the 
development of attacks of enteric fever and the data of the 
return of the individuals from Up Nile“ in all those cases 
which occurred amongst troops previously serving with the 
Khartoum Expeditionary Force. 


Num ber of Cases of Enteric Fever occurring 
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Return of Cases of Enteric Fever occurring in Soldiers more 
than eight weeks after their Return from the Khartoum 
Expedition, 1898. 
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It might, of course, be said that such cases caught it 
from one another after return from field service or that they 


were really suffering from the disease during longer and 
more variable periods than was supposed. 

So far as our present experience extends—for we must 
await the official publication of the statistical results 
obtained during the present war before arriving at any 
final conclusion—it does not seem that the practice of 
inoculation as a safeguard against typhoid fever has been 
attended with that amount of success which had been hoped. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


It is easy to sum up the war news of the week in a 
sentence. Pretoria is in our possession and the Union Jack 
now flies where the flag of the Transvaal Republic has flown 
for nearly 20 years. The entry of the British force into 
the capital of the Transvaal under Lord Roberts is an epoch- 
making event in history and the importance of the success 
which has been achieved has probably not even yet been 
thoroughly appreciated ; but everybody recognises that with 
the fall of Pretoria the back of the Boer rebellion has been 
broken and that a long and painful chapter in the annals of 
our South African Dominion has been closed. 


Although tbe war is not over we may confidently hope 
that a new and better era has been opened for all 
concerned with South Africa, not excluding the Boers them- 
selves, for when the political settlement and arrange- 
ments have been made the same political freedom and 
equality of opportunity will be extended to all alike. But 
as we have said the war is not yet over. There remains a 
large body of discontented Boers scattered over the country 
who may still be expected to retain and exhibit signs 
of vitality and separate and independent action for some 
time to come, for their troops have usually succeeded 
in their encounters with us in effecting their retreat and in 
carrying off their guns. Still the Boer forces have no longer 
any organic cohesion. They have hitherto shown no strategica? 
ability and are not likely to do so now, and their power to 
harass our troops and prolong the campaign by a guerilla 
system of warfare must inevitably become weaker and 
weaker until it finally ceases altogether. The sudden 
collapse of the burgher forces bas demonstrated the hope- 
lessness of resistance by unorganised armed forces, however 
brave, when opposed to a trained and disciplined army 
intelligently conducted. 

There is still a large amount of enteric fever among the 
British troops in South Africa and the sufferings undergone 
by these unfortunate patients must be considerable under al) 
the circumstances of this war, for they have usually to be 
transported for long. distances to stationary hospitals in the 
rear where many of them arrive in a very pitiable condition. 
Although such large quantities of clothing and medical 
comforts have been sent out from this country by the 
Government and the numerous sources of charitable supply 
we do not think, from what we hear, that there is any reason 
for the public to relax their efforts, for the sick coming down 
from the front are in need of ample supplies of clean and 
warm clothing of all kinds. It is, after all, not so much 
the wounded who claim our help and sympatby in war 
as the sick—those suffering from enteric fever, dysentery, 
and acute respiratory affections. Their hardships, sufferings, 
and discomforts make up in the aggregate a terrible total, 
because, as we all can recognise, the many unavoidable con- 
ditions of war and field service are so unfavourable and 
inimical to cases of this nature. 

The Imperial Yeomanry Base and Field Ho are 
increasing their accommodation in consequence of the large 
number of cases of enteric fever and kindred diseases. 
Further equipment is being sent out as rapidly as possible, 
and 10 additional nurses have left within the past few days. 
The field hospital and the bearer company have left Bloem- 
fontein for the front. 

Major-General the Hon. Herbert Heaton, the bon. 
secretary of the Portland Hospital, bas received a letter 
from Surgeon-Major C. R. Kilkelly, R.A.M.C., commandant 
of the hospital. showing that from Jan. 8th to May llth 
92 officers and 613 non-commissioned officers and men were 
admitted into the hospital. When the letter was despatched 
25 officers and 95 men still remained under treatment. Of 
the others 97 officers and men had been discharged for duty, 
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five discharged for garrison duty, and 98 sent to England. 
Four officers and 254 men were convalescent, 114 officers and 
men had been transferred to other hospitals, and only one 
officer and nine men had died. We are extremely glad to 
notice that the case of the Indian and native stretcher 
bearers is not likely to be lost sight of, for these men have 
rendered very valuable services in the present war which 
thoroughly deserve to be rewarded. 


8icK AND WOUNDED OFFICERS’ SURGICAL AND MEDICAL 
AID COMMITTEB. 

This committee, which includes many members of the pro- 
fession in London and elsewhere, met on Wednescay last, 
June 6th, at Hampden House under the Presidency of the 
Duke of Abercorn to receive the report of the work accom- 
plished to the present date. The management of the funds 
eubscribed, the recommendation of invalided officers to 
the professional members of the committee, and the 
allocation of convalescents to the various private houses 
and hotels which have been kindly offered for their use is 
deputed to a confidential executive committee consisting 
of the following members: the Duke of Abercorn, the 
Hon. Arthur Brodrick (who acts as honorary secretary), 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. Charlesworth, R.A.M.C., and Colonel 
Stacpole, D.A.A.G. (who superintend the disembarkation of 
invalided officers at Southampton), Mr. Lyttelton Gell, 
Surgeon-General Hamilton, A.M.S., Dr. Donald Hood, Mr. 
F. A. Johnston, and Mr. J. H. Morgan. 

The President reported that since the last meeting the 
following gentlemen had been added to the General Com- 
mittee: Sir Felix Semon. Sir William MacCormac, Mr. 
Frederick Treves, Mr. Howard Marsh. Mr. Mackenzie 
Davidson, and Mr. Warrington Haward. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Knocker, A.A.G., Devonport; Lieutenant-Colonel Bourke, 
R. A. M. C., Woolwich; and Lieutenant-OColonel McLeod, 
D. A. A. G., Chatham, were elected members at the meeting. 

In addition to the invaluable assistance rendered by 
physicians and surgeons on the committee over 200 offers of 
hospitality in private houses and from hotels (either 
gratuitously or on reduced terms) have been received either 
directly or have been transmitted to the committee by the 
War Office. 

Many officers have already availed themselves of these 
invitations, though the chief demand upon them is likely to 
arise at a later date. The coöperation of the Countess of 
Dudley in arrangements for the wives or other relatives 
accompanying invalided officers has been very grate- 
fully appreciated. 60 officers have already been assisted 

the Executive Committee, while others either 
through their private circumstances, or through the 
improvement in their health during the voyage home, 
have not required the committee's assistance. 160 
Officers are at the present moment on their way to 
England, of whom a large proportion are likely to accept 
the committee’s help; and the President called attention to 
the resolution passed at a previous meeting that surgeons or 
physicians who were consulted by such officers should 
receive a letter signed by a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The cases which have so far received surgical or 
medical assistance from members of the committee fall under 
the following heads. 34 surgical cases have been dealt with 
and five new cases are coming forward at the present moment. 
22 have had advice and treatment, several of whom have 
been sent to the country or abroad. Two have returned to 
South Africa for service. Ten have required operations in 
surgical homes, two for wounds of the knee involving artery 
or nerves or both, one for arterio-venous aneurysm of the 
femoral, one for severe fracture of the femur, two for loose 
cartilages in the knee-joint, one for appendicitis, and one 
patient bas had fragments of lead removed from the thigh 
and scrotum, while three cases of amputation of the leg 
with stumps not healed, two cases of perforating wound of 
the chest and lung, and one case of gunshot fracture of 
the humerus with injury of nerve have been treated. 
One patient recovered after receiving five wounds one of 
which penetrated the abdomen. One patient was bit by four 
bullets, one of which fractured the left femur high up. He 
has been sent abroad. In the majority of cases of severe 
wounds the results of nervous shock have been marked and 
have in several instances lasted so long as to require rest 
and change before operation could be undertaken. Cases of 
injury to nerves have improved greatly under massage and 


change of air, 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 


In 33 of the largest English towns 6932 births and 3061 
deaths were registered during the week ending June 2nd. 
The annual rate of mortality in these towns, which had 
increased from 17:8 to 18:4 per 1000 in the three preceding 
weeks, declined again to 17:7 last week. In London the 
death-rate was 17:0 per 1000, while it averaged 18:2 in 
the 32 provincial towns. The lowest death-rates in these 
towns were 11:0 in Gateshead, J.1:1 in Croydon, 12:6 in 
Brighton, and 13 5 in Derby; the highest rates were 22'L 
in Blackburn, 22 2 in Swansea, 22°8 in Halifax, and 25:5 in 
Plymouth. The 3951 deaths in these towns included 423 
which were referred to the principal symotic diseases, 
against 431 and 443 in the two preceding weeks; of these 
142 resulted from measles, 115 from whooping-cough, 
77 from diphtheria, 34 from diarrhœa, 29 from scarlet 
fever, and 26 from fever (principally enteric). No 
fatal cases of any of these d es occurred last week in 
Norwich or in Gateshead; in the other towns they caused 
the lowest death-rates in Croydon, Brighton, Birkenhead, 
and Halifax, and the highest rates in Wolverhampton, 
Lercester, Derby, Blackburn, and Sheffield. The greatest 
proportional mortality from measles occurred in Plymouth, 
Cardiff, Derby, Blackburn, and Sunderland; from scarlet 
fever in Burnley ; from whooping-cough in Wolverhampton, 
Salford, Oldham, and Huddersfield; from fever in 
Swansea; and from diarrhoea in Blackburn. The 77 deaths 
from diphtheria included 29 in London, nine in Leicester, 
nine in Sheffield, five in Birmingham, and four in Liver- 
pool. No fatal case of small-pox was registered last 
week in any of the 33 towns. There were seven 
small-pox patients under treatment on Saturday last, 
June 2nd, in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals, 
and four new cases were admitted during the week. 
The number of scarlet fever patients in these hospitals and 
in the London Fever Hospital at the end of the week was 
1759, against numbers increasing from 1647 to 1784 on the 
five preceding Saturdays; 194 new cases were admitted 
during the week, against 203, 221, and 216 in the three pre- 
céding weeks. Influenza was certified as the primary cause 
of 14 deaths in London. The deaths referred to diseases of 
the respiratory organs in London, which had dealined from 
417 to 269 in the four preceding weeks, further declined to 
266 last week, and were 15 below the corrected average. 
The causes of 36, or 0°9 per cent., of the deaths in the 33 
towns were not certified either by a registered medical 
practitioner or by a coroner. All the causes of death were 
duly certified in Nottingham, Leicester, Salford, Leeds, 
Newcastle, and in 12 other smaller towns; the largest 
proportions of uncertified deaths were registered in 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Halifax, Hull, and Sanderland. 


HEALTH OF SCOTCH TOWNS. 


The annual rate of mortality in the eight Scotch towns, 
which had been 17:7, 19°5, and 19°6 per 1000 in the three 
g weeks, declined again to 18:6 during the week 

ending June 2nd, but exceeded by 0°9 per 1000 the mean rate 
during the same period in the 33 large English towns. The 
rates in the eight Scotch towns ranged from 12:6 in Leith 
and 14:9 in Aberdeen to 20:7 in Glasgow and 23:6 in 
Perth. The 575 deaths in these towns included 25 which 
were referred to whooping-cough, 25 to diarrhoea, 16 to 
measles, four to diphtheria, one to small-pox, one to scarlet 
fever, and one to fever. In all 73 deaths resulted from 
these principal zymotic diseases, against 85 and 76 in the 
two preceding weeks. These 73 deaths were equal to an 
annual rate of 2:4 per 1000, which was 0:5 per 1000 above the 
mean rate last week from the same diseases in the 33 
large English towns. The fatal cases of whooping-cough, 
which had risen from 22 to 36 in the three preceding weeks, 
declined again last week to 25, of which 21 occurred in 
Glasgow, two in Aberdeen, and two in Perth. The deaths 
from diarrhcea, which had been nine, 15, and 19 in the 
three preceding weeks, further rose to 25 last week, and 
included 13 in Glasgow, four in Dandee, three in Aberdeen, 
and two in Edinburgh. The fatal cases of measles, which had 
been 19 and 10 in the two preceding weeks, rose again 
last week to 16, of which 14 were registered in Glasgow. The 
deaths from diphtheria, which had been seven and five in the 
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two preceding weeks, further declined to four last week and 
included three in Glasgow, where the fatal case of small-pox 
was also registered. The deaths referred to diseases of the 
respiratory organs in these towns, which had been 84 and 
94 in the two preceding weeks, further rose to 104 last week, 
but were slightly below the number in the corresponding 
period of last year. The causes of 41, or more than 7 per 
cent., of the deaths in these eight towns last week were not 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 

The death-rate in Dublin, which had been 23-0 and 25:2 
per 1000 in the two preceding weeks, declined again to 
1:9 during the week ending June 2nd. During the past 
four weeks the death-rate in the city has averaged 24:1 per 
1000, the rate during the same period being 16:5 in 
London and 18:5 in Edinburgh. The 147 deaths belonging 
to Dublin registered during the week under notice were 22 
less than the number in the preceding week, and included 
three which were referred to the principal zymotic diseases, 
t nine and five in the two preceding weeks; 
of these, one resulted from scarlet fever, one from fever, 
one from diarrhoea, and not one either from small-pox, 
measles, diphtheria, or whooping-cough. These three deaths 
were eq to an annual rate of 0:4 per 1000, the 
symotic death-rate during the same period being 20 
in London and 0°5 in Edinburgh. The fatal case of 
scarlet fever was the only one registered during the last 10 
weeks. The deaths from ‘ fever,” which been three 
and two in the two preceding weeks, further declined to one 
last week. The mortality from diarrhoea showed a decline from 
that recorded in recent weeks. The 147 deaths in Dublin last 
week included 29 of infants under one year of age and 36 of 
ns aged upwards of 60 years; the deaths both of 
ts and of elderly persons showed a decline from the 
number in the preceding week. Five inquest cases and 
five deaths from violence were registered ; and 62, or more 
than a third, of the deaths occurred in public institutions. 
The causes of seven, or nearly 5 per cent., of the deaths in 

the city last week were not certified. 


THE SERVICES. 


ROYAL Navy MEDICAL SERVICB. 

Tae following appointments are notified: — Deputy 
Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets E. R. H. Pollard 
to the Victoria and Albert. Surgeon S. T. Reid to the 
Pembroke, 

VOLUNTEER CORPS. 

Rifle: Ath Volunteer Battalion the Qaeen’s Own (Royal 
West Kent Regiment): The undermentioned gentlemen to 
be Surgeon-Lieutenants: William Watson, Arthur Tresco 
Franklyn Brown, and Herbert James Bryan. Ist Hereford- 
shire : Surgeon-Lieutenant James Neil Macmullan resigns his 
commission and is appointed Second Lieutenant (super- 
numerary). 2nd Volunteer Battalion the East Lancas 
Regiment: Surgeon-Oaptain A. A. Watson to be Surgeon- 
Major and to remain supernumerary. Ist Volunteer 
Battalion, the Lincolnshire Regiment: Surgeon-Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. Wright is borne as supernumerary whilst serving 
with the Royal Army Medical Corps in South Africa. 
19th Middlesex: Surgeon-Lieutenant J. J. Clarke resigns 
his commission. 


VOLUNTEER MEDICAL STAFF CORPS. 


The London Companies: Horace Stansfield Collier to be 
Surgeon-Lieutenant. 

TRANSVAAL WAR NOTES. 

The following officers were discharged from hospital to duty 
for the week which ended May 20th :—Royal Army Medical 
Corps: Major T. G. Lavie, Lieutenant C. S. Smith, Lieu- 
tenant M. H. G. Fell, Civil Surgeon Wynter, and Civil Sur- 
geon Ashford. The following officers were discharged from 
hospital to duty for the week which ended May 18th :—Royal 
Army Medical Corps: Major A. Baird, Major R. Kirkpatrick, 
and Captain W. A. Ward. 

A new infectious diseases block is being constructed in the 
grounds of the Military Hospital, Devonport, so that the 
whole of the existing blocks may be available for the 
wounded s Idiers from South Africa. 


Princess Christian will open a naval and millitary bazaar 
at Olympia on June 19th Mr. Goschen, M.P., will perform 
an opening ceremony on June 20th, and the Marchioness of 
Lansdowne on the third (the closing) day. ges A the 
patrons of the bazaar, which is in aid of the ncess 
Christian’s Home for Disabled Soldiers and Sailors, are Her 
Majesty the Queen and the Princess of Wales. 

The Princess Christian Hospital, which has been presented 
to the Natal Government by Mr. Alfred Mosely, a Bristolian, 
was formally opened at Pinetown on May 18th by Colonel 
Morris, the mi commandant. The Bishop of Natal 
(Dr. Baynes) was also present. The hospital, which is only 
for military purposes, has received patients since the com- 
mencement of April and contains 200 beds, all of which are 
now occupied. Mr. Mosely maintains the hospital at his 
own expense for four months, the estimated cost of this 
being £25,000. 

The s 8. Cephalonia arrived at Southampton from South 
Africa on the 3rd inst. She carried 418 invalids, who were 
admitted to the Royal Victoria Hospital. 


TRANSVAAL WAR CASUALTIES. 


LORD ROBERTS'S ADVANCE. 

The following casualties are reported:—At Ladysmith, 
May 26th, Civil Surgeon Robert Irvine, from enteric fever ; 
at Kheis, May 28th, Surgeon-Captain Dun, 5th Company 
Imperial Yeomanry, slightly wounded in leg; at Florida, 
May 29th, Lieutenant A. H. Benson, R.A.M.C., attached to 
Gordon Highlanders, slightly wounded. 

ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOL, NETLEY. 

Under orders from the Director-General A.M.S. a specia) 
examination was held in the Army Medical School, Netley, 
on May 29th, when the following surgeons-on-probation for 
the Royal Army Medical Corps were found duly qualified and 
were recommended for commissions as Lieutenants. They 
left Netley for Aldershot on Monday, June 4th: Mr.C. H. 
Carr, Mr. E. Bennett, Mr. F. P. Lauder, Mr. H. E. Weston, 
Mr. J. Tobin, Mr. A. C. Adderley, and Mr. G. E. Leary. 


Correspondence. 


** Audi alteram partem.” 


INDURATED LYMPHATIC CORDS. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sirs,—In his interesting lecture on Primary Syphilitie 
Chancres Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, jun., draws attention 
to the occurrence of indurated lymphatic cords in from 40 to 
50 per cent. of cases of primary syphilis, the importance of 
which ‘‘ is not mentioned in any published description.” The 
frequency of these, associated with chancres at the furrow 
or at the inner aspect of the prepuce, is noted, while their 
diagnostic importance is questioned. Apart from these 
valuable statistics and observations may I point out 
that the late Mr. Henry Lee? devoted especial atten- 
tion to the subject? He described mainly two condi- 
tions :—1. The suppurating non-infecting syphilitic sore, from 
which the poison may be traced to the suppurating bubo, 
in the clearest way along the absorbent vessels and which 
may inoculate them, producing a fresh inoculable sore or 
occasionally a small abscess. 2. A similar series of 
phenomena may be observed in the affections of the 
lymphatic vessels accompanying an indurated 
syphilitic sore noticed by Hunter in which a lymphatic 
vessel leading from the chancre appears like a cord extending 
along the back of the penis. Sometimes these arise from 
thickening of the prepuce in cases of gonorrhoea. In such 
cases, however, the prepuce is generally excoriated. ...... The 
cord can be easily pinched up between the finger and 
thumb. ...... The lymphatics in such cases arise from an 
excoriated and inflamed internal prepuce. ...... We have here 
an account of the specific adhesive inflammation as it 
affects the lymphatic vessels, and although mixed up in 
Hunter's description with the suppurating form of the 
disease yet has he given the distinctive characters of each 
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1 THE LANCET, June 2nd, 1900, p. 1575. 
2 Lectures on Syphilis (Lymphatic Absorption), Lecture IV., second 
edition. tee Hunterian and Lettsomian Lectures, Ibid., Lectures VIL 
and X., 1870. : 
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with his usual clearness and precision.” Essentially regard- 
ing induration as indifferently affecting either the lymphatic 
vessel or gland rather than sprane attaching importance 
to locality of lesion he noted that the induration of the vessel 
is often in inverse proportion to that of the primary sore or 
gland and he thought if such induration appeared shortly 
after infection and remained its existence would be a sign 
of the patient being syphilitic” or, in less marked form, the 
subject of re-infection. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Grosvenor-street, W., June 5th. JOHN A. SHAW-MACKENZIE. 


“THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN THE PRE- 
VENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sirs,—In my letter in THE LANCET of June 2nd, on 
the Réle of Education in the Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
p. 1614, line 6, in the second column, ‘ womankind’”’ 
should be ‘‘mankind.” Mr. Adler recommends among 
moral duties the inculcation of the laws of public 
and personal hygiene to children under the headings 
(a) duty to one’s (physical, emotional, and intellectual) 
self—e.g., cleanliness, temperance, and chastity, &c.; 
(5) duty to mankind—e.g., justice, charity, &c.; and (c) 
duty to society—e.g., citizenship, parental and filial ties, &c. 
It may be equally claimed that such instruction in physical 
well-being is called for as an aid to morality. Practical 
illustrations of the effect of foul air might be shown with 
advantage to education and other authorities. This might 
bring the desired pressure to bear, as wished by the National 
Association.—I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

F. BUSHNELL, 


Honorary Secretary, Devon and Cornwall Association for the 
Prevention of Consumption. 
Plymouth, June 5th, 1900. 


THE LATE DR. G. F. CROOKE. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRS.— Will you kindly allow us room to state what has 
been done regarding the Crooke Fund? The total amount 
subscribed is £219 14s. 6d. This we are handing over to 
Mr. J. T. J. Morrison—who was fellow-resident with Crooke 
at Guy’s—and Mr. Arthur H. Foster, solicitor, of this city, 
who was his personal friend as well as legal adviser. They 
have consented to act as trustees, and we have not thought 
it wise to limit their powers except by the general instruc- 
tion that the money was subscribed on the understanding 
that it would be used for the nurture and education of 
Crooke’s only child—a little boy. 

We are, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) A. FOXWELL, 
Treasurer of the Fund; 
GILBERT BARBLING, 
J. T. J. Morrison, j Secretaries. 
Birmingham, June 4th, 1900. 


“ DEATHS UNDER CHLOROFORM.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRS, —I have no intention of continuing this discussion. 
I to call attention to the fact that every point raised by 
Dr. unds is fully dealt with in my report except the 
questions of albumin and sugar, both of which were absent. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


Wigan, June lst, 1900. GEO. Mowat. 


NOTES FROM INDIA. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Plague and Cholera.—Official Indian Reports.—Increase of 
the Famine. 

THE plague epidemic is subsiding throughout India. The 
returns for the week ending May 5th show the total plague 
deaths at 1771, compared with 2498 in the previous seven 
days. The plague mortality has dropped in Bombay city 
from 448 to 350 (these are the official figures and serve for 
comparison, but they are very wide of the mark); in Karachi 


from 284 to 187; in the Bombay Mofussil from 699 to 501; 
in Calcutta from 343 to 252; and in tbe Bengal Mofussil 
from 505 to 359. Notwithstanding the importation 
of one or two cases it is satisfactory to note that the 
cities of Madras and Rangoon have so far escaped. 
The present year has shown a remarkable diffusion of 
the epidemic. For the present a lullin the storm may be 
expected, but the forecast points to a further development 
after a period of rest. So many of the previous epidemics 
have lasted six, seven, and eight years that it is too much to 
expect that the present one will terminate this year. 
Cholera is now the chief pestilence and it caused no less 
than 811 deaths last week in Ahmedabad. It is raging 
also in some of the famine districts. The normal 
average for Calcutta is over 100 a week and for the whole 
of India half a million lives have often been lost in 
one year. The figures for plague look very small when 
the ravages of this disease are noted. Enteric fever is 
very prevalent in Rangoon. A committee of inquiry is 
about to be appointed. It will probably consist of the 
civil surgeon, the municipal engineer, three private medical 
practitioners, and possibly an engineer of the Public Works 
Department. 

The official history of the progress of the plague in the 
Bombay Presidency has been published. It was compiled 
under orders of the Government by Captain Condon, I. S. C. 
Long reports on the medical aspects and the treatment of 
plague are included in the volume. The astonishing feature 
of some of these Government reports consists in the appoint- 
ment of the editors. In this case at least one would have 
expected to see the name of a medical man rather than that 
of an officer in the Indian Staff Corps. Such a report would 
probably be best oe under the joint editorship of a 
plague expert and an experienced administrative officer. 
Apart from the expected report of the English Plague Oom- 
mission it is time that the numerous reports from all parts 
of India were consolidated. There is now an immense waste 
of paper, while important observations get hidden away in 
small volumes. 

The number of persons on famine relief continues to rise 
and now amounts to 65,600,000, being an increase of 
123,000 on the returns of the previous week. The Central 
Provinces and Bombay Presidency are in the worst 
plight. The loss of human life has been extraordinarily 
small but the stock of cattle in some districts has been 
almost wiped out. An attempt is being made to transfer 
cattle from other areas, and 5000 have been ordered by the 
Bombay Government. The stock of wagons on the railways 
is so insufticient for the ordinary demands of trade that 
some difficulty will probably be found in conveying them. 
The present famine is far greater than any of its prede- 
cessors. This year water and fodder have failed as well as 
the crops, and over a wide area in the Punjab and Raj- 
5 fodder has been absolutely unobtainable. Horses 

ave been taken to other districts, but the cattle have 
been left to die and they bave simply perished by hundreds 
of thousands. : 

May 10th. 


PLAGUE IN AUSTRALIA. 


(From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE returns of plague in Sydney for the week ending 
April 2lst show the following figures: remaining at the 
beginning of the week, 62; admitted, 16; died, eight; remain- 
ing at the end of the week, 70. The totals were as follows: 
admitted, 129; died, 46; discharged recovered, 13. Total 
contacts isolated, 719; cases among contacts,“ five 
(see ante). 

The fall in new cases from the 23, 29, and 29 of the three 
preceding weeks to 16 during that under review has vastly 
cheered the popular mind and has even been the occasion of 
congratulatory paragraphs in the public press. This 
decline may stimulate to fresh exertions, and the 10le of 
Cassandra persistently played is not without its dangers 
for the impersonator. It is quite plain, however, that the 
disease continues to occur solely in relation to diseased rats, 
that the latter are far from having been killed off yet, and 
that cases come from localities further and further from 


1 THE LANCET, May 26th, 1900, p. 1548. 
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the original focus—which, notwithstanding the cleansing, 
still furnishes some. As Simond has said, the disease 
spreads like a spot of grease on paper. In four or five cases 
the patient, infected in the city, has fallen ill at a distance— 
in one case 140 miles away. in another 40 miles away, and in 
the remainder in suburbs about ten miles off — but these occur- 
rences have been without consequences. The contacts,“ 
of course, were inoculated in all these instances. It begins 
to appear that the medical officer of health is as belpless as 
anyone when the disease is not merely communicable 
directly but also originates with one kind of animal and 
spreads by the agency of another (or of other) animals. He 
may not and must not, derive comfort from the reflection that 
notwithstanding all that has been said and done in recent 
years epidemic plague has everywhere pursued its course, 
and has hardly been interfered with by the most strenuous 
efforts. A few small and solitary villages furnish the sole 
exceptions. 

The mortality represented by the above figures, low as it 
is, represents a strictly natural” mortality, for, as stated 
at first, it includes all deaths which occurred before 
admission to hospital and before any treatment had been 
applied. Were these deducted the hospital mortality (with- 
out further deduction for patients who died within 24 hours 
of admission) would probably not be above 30 per cent. 
For this result it appears that Dr. A. E. Salter, in charge, is 
to some extent directly responsible. His attention to the 

tients has been really unremitting, and probably several 

ves have been saved by his timely injections of five- 
minim doses of the pharmacopceial solution of strychnine 
beneath the skin; these he repeats every hour, two 
hours, or less often, till the imminent danger of 
death from failure of the heart has passed. To carry 
out treatment on this principle successfully the physician 
must be ever at hand. During next month consign- 
ments of Yersin serum are expected, one from the Pasteur 
Institute and another from the municipal laboratory at 
Messina (Dr. Terni and Dr. Bandi). They will be welcome, 
but the usefulness of treatment by this method can be 
judged only from the results attained in long series of cases; 
nothing, in the present writer’s opinion, can be deduced from 
individual experiences. Plague is the most deceptive of all 
diseases. There is no member of the medical staff who has 
not had to admit again amd again that patients have 
recovered whom he thought certain to die, and to die soon, 
and that others whom he thought in little danger have died 
within a few hours of his forming that opinion of their case. 
Calmette and Salimbeni have said something of the same 
sort as a warning not to refrain from injecting serum with a 
view to saving it for more urgent cases, for the latter cannot 
be distinguished with any certainty. A lengthened trial 
therefore is necessary. 

The inter-colonial plague conference, after holding three 
meetings in Melbourne, concluded their deliberations at a 
fourth meeting held in Sydney. New South Wales could not, 
of course, be officially represented under these circumstances, 
but the meeting was held at the Department of Public Health 
and the chief medical officer of the Government was present 
by invitation. The members spent much time in the labora- 
tories, visited the hospital, and visited quarantined areas in 
the city in order to make acquaintance with the methods of 
cleansing employed. This is a considerable business, esti- 
mated to cost not less than £30,000 a month in wages and 
material. The public gauge the return for this expenditure 
in loads of refuse removed and the like; they have not yet 
learned that it should be expressed in terms of rate. Never- 
theless, rats are being killed in greater numbers than 
heretofore. 

April 24th, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Medical Benevolent Society. 


THE seventy-eighth annual meeting of this society was 
held on May 23rd under the presidency of Mr. D. C. Lloyd 
Owen. The report read is of a very satisfactory kind and 
indicates the zeal and interest displayed in the society by the 
local officials. The invested funds now amount to £15,437, 
of which £6869 are invested in Birmingham corporation bonds 
and stocks. 16 annuitants were on the books at the 
beginning of the year. £467 had been expended in annual 


grants which ranged from £15 to £40. The number of 
members was then 384, 24 having been admitted during the 
year. The various officers were appointed and stress was laid 
upon the fact that so few members of the profession in the 
city and Midlands had joined the society, the advantages 
of which were so manifest. A dinner was subsequently held, 
at which a number of members and friends were present, and 
a pleasant evening was spent. 


University of Birmingham. 


The first meeting of the Court of Governors of the new 


university was held on May lst. Mr. Chamberlain, as 
chancellor, presided. The Lord Mayor, Alderman Beale, 
was elected vice-chancellor and Alderman Olayton pro-vice- 
chancellor and treasurer. The first official act of the new 
chancellor was to invite the Court of Governors assembled 
under the authority of a Charter granted by the Queen to 
approve a loyal message congratulating Her Majesty upon 
the occupation of Johannesburg and Pretoria. The latter 
was a little premature, but subsequent events have realised 
the expectancy. Four members of the present Cabinet now 
hold the office of chancellor of a university. The energy and 
influence which Mr. Chamberlain has exercised in promoting 
the University of Birmingham have gone far towards develop- 
ing this great scheme which is now an accomplished fact. 
The endowment fund now stands at £327,468. Although 
this sum exceeds the amount originally asked for it is now 
stated to be much below what is actually required, and 
another quarter of a million is sought. Time will show 
how far this great enterprise is to be a local or a national 
one, but if the hopes of its founders are to be realised a 
great and almost revolutionary model will be established 
to associate the progress of civil life with the industrial 
enterprise of a vast working community. 
The Consultative Institution. 

THE LANCET has already dealt in the issue of June 2nd 
with this subject in so far as it bears upon the medical pro- 
fession and it remains to be seen how far the experiment will 
be successful or otherwise. The promoters express themselves 
as satisfied with the working of the first week and flatter 
themselves as to ite ultimate result. The reasons adduced for 
the support of such a proceeding certainly do not appear 
sufficient to render it a justifiable one from a professional 
point of view. It is stated, for instance, that the class of 
people whom it is intended to benefit desire to have as a 
right what the profession would accord only as a favour, 
that is, in the diminution of a consulting fee to the sum of 
half-a-guinea. The questions of continued treatment, of 
operations, and of specialties, will become features which 
will involve much deliberation and care on the part of the 
promoters; the one medical gentleman who presides over 
the whole range of diseases and complications may find his 
position by no means an easy one. 

June 5th. 


MANCHESTER. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Horse Ambulances. 


A DEPUTATION from the Medical Charities Committee of 
the city attended the meeting of the Watch Committee of 
the Manchester Corporation on May 24th to give reasons 
for the provision of horse ambulances. Mr. Alfred Simpson, 
chairman of the House Committee of the infirmary. said that 
in January last, on the advice of Professor D. J. Leech, the 
question was brought before the members of the Red Cross 
Society and a resolution was passed inviting the municipal 
authorities to provide horse ambulances and the resolution 
had been approved by the Sanitary Association of Manchester 
and Salford. Liverpool and other places in this country and 
various towns in America are far better provided as regards 
ambulance service than is Manchester. Mr. Alderman Rawson, 
chairman of the committee, assured the deputation that the 
committee were in sympathy with them and that a special 
sub-committee was already in existence for the purpose of 
considering the whole question. We may therefore hope 
that before long Manchester will not be thought lagging 
behind in the matter. | 

Manchester Water-supply. 


At a meeting of the Waterworks Committee of the Man- 
chester Corporation held on May 24th there was a dis- 
cussion on the water-supply. The drought of last summer 
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put a considerable strain on the department. There has 
been no great rainfall since, and the demand for water 
increases so rapidly that the need for a larger supply is 
forcing itself more than ever upon the committee. An addi- 
tional pipe two miles in length at Longdendale, to utilise 
flood water which now escapes, has already been decided on, 
but that will not meet the requirements of the near future. 
The committee, therefore, have decided to put before the 
Council the question of laying a second pipe from Thirlmere 
to Manchester. The cost is estimated at between £400,000 
and £500,000. 
Pollution of the Manchester Ship Canal. 


The people of Grappenhall, through their parish council, 
have been praying the Cheshire County Council to deliver 
them from the grievous nuisance caused by the present con- 
dition of the Manchester Ship Canal, and have asked them to 
take steps to abate the excessive obnoxious smells arising 
from it. The vice-chairman of the Council (Mr. T. W. 
Killick) was not surprised that there was some annoyance at 
the delay in the purification of its waters. The Mersey 
and Irwell Joint Committee have been working for nine 
years with little apparent result, though it may be con- 
ceded that in some directions progress has been made 
e.g., cinders and other solids are now kept out of the 
stream. The report of Mr. Tatton, the chief inspector, 
stated that ‘‘the manufacturers in the watershed had 
nearly all of them done their best to render their eſlluents 
innocuous. Considerable progress has been made in dealing 
with the local authorities, but it is not flattering to the self- 
complacency and tender sensitiveness of Manchester to hear 
that while some of the Cheshire authorities were behindhand 
in the work of purification ‘‘the winner of the wooden spoon 
was, of course, the Corporation of Manchester.” A year ago 
the corporation was taken into court and Manchester was 
fined and promised to amend its ways.” The Rivers Com- 
mittee of the Manchester Corporation have a sewage scheme, 
but it bas not yet been sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the Joint Committee are asking for a 
definite reply from the corporation as to the steps they 
intended to take.” Perhaps the court may see them again. 
But a faint hope was held out to the sufferers along the 
canal, for Mr. Killick thought there was ‘‘a possibility” 
that those who lived on the banks of the Manchester Ship 
Canal and its tributaries ‘‘ would in the next year or two 
find a great reduction in the noxious smells of which the 
Grappenhall Parish Oouncil complained.” It seems a 
marvel that smells so strong and so vile can be produced, 
and a still greater marvel that they can be endured and that 
they kill so slowly. 


June lst. 


LIVERPOOL. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Royal Southern Hospital: Appointment of an Honorary 
Physician. 

THE vacancy in the honorary staff of the Royal Southern 
Hospital caused by the retirement of Dr. John Cameron, 
the senior physician, has been filled by the appointment 
of Dr. Charles J. Macalister, physician to the Stanley 
Hospital. The elections to the honorary medical and 
surgical poste at the Royal Southern Hospital are carried out 
under the system which formerly prevailed at the Royal 
Infirmary and the Northern Hospital, where the electors 
comprised all subscribers of one guinea and upwards. 
In the case of the Royal Infirmary the limit was two guineas. 
Election committees, varying from 80 to 100 members, chosen 
from the subscribers at the annual meetings, have been 
established at the latter two hospitals and have been found 
to workin a most satisfactory manner. It is somewhat 
eurprising that the Royal Southern Hospital has not 
followed the examples set by the Royal Infirmary and 
the Northern Hospital, where the old system was found 
to be both unwieldy and involving unnecessary expense 
to intending candidates. During the recent contest 
many subscribers to the funds of the Royal Southern 
Hospital took exception to being canvassed on behalf of the 
candidates, urging as a reason that they were not qualified 
to judge of the merits of the respective candidates and that 
the election ought to be in the hands of a special committee 
appointed by the subscribers for the purpose. I am informed 
that the electorate at the Royal Southern Hospital consists of 
about 1200 subscribers. 


LIVERPOOL.—SCOTLAND. 
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The Select Vestry and the Joint Committee on Tuberculosis. 

At the last meeting of the select vestry four members were 
selected to serve until April 30th, 1901, on the joint com- 
mittee for the provision, fitting up, furnishing, and main- 
tenance of a hospital for the treatment of paupers suffering 
from tuberculosis pursuant to the order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board of April 5th, 1900. Miss Thorburn, one of the 
lady members of the select vestry, drew attention to the fact 
that as half the patients in the proposed hospital would 
be females the experiment would not be carried out 
under the most favourable circumstances unless the 
ladies were permitted to assist in tbe management 
of the hospital. She was not, however, now pre- 
pared to move an amendment to the proposed names 
inasmuch as the work of the committee for the next 12 
months would be chiefly connected with buildings and 
matters in which ladies could not be of any particular 
assistance. She wished to give notice that on the occurrence 
of a vacancy on the committee later a lady would be 
proposed. The lady members of the select vestry have per- 
formed their duties as guardians of the poor in an unobtrusive 
and exemplary manner and it would appear that Miss 
Thorburn’s request is a reasonable one to which no valid 
objection can be offered. 


The Adulteration of Margarine and Cream with Boric 
Acid : Prosecutions at the Police Court. 


The Liverpool stipendiary magistrate imposed a fine of 
£20 and £5 58. costs upon a local tradesman for adulterating 
margarine with boric acid. On behalf of the prosecution 
Professor Boyce of University College said that the only 
interpretation he could put upon the quantity of boric 
acid used in the present case, which amounted to 0:73 per 
cent., or 51 grains to the pound, was that it was used to 
mask rancidity. Three medical gentlemen, together with 
Mr. Davies, an analyst, gave evidence for the defence 
to the effect that boric acid was not injurious to 
health, a theory which was strongly controverted by Pro- 
fessor Boyce, who had found from experiments upon kittens 
that boric acid when added to milk had produced in the 
animals violent diarrhoea and had caused emaciation. Mr. 
Stewart, in giving his decision, said it was sufficient for him 
that the introduction of boric acid was contrary to law. 
It was to the interest of the public to obtain a pure article, 
and it should not be possible to put on the market an 
article which otherwise could not be sold. Two other trades- 
men were fined 20s. and costs each for adding boric acid 
to cream. In all three cases notices of appeal were given. 


The Foul Atmosphere of the City Police-court. 

The vitiated atmosphere of the Dale-street Police-court 
has been a constant source of complaint by magistrates and 
solicitors whose duties compel them to remain in the court 
for bours. Last week Mr. 8. Quilliam, a solicitor practising 
in the court, addressed the bench on the. subject and 
described the atmosphere as simply poisonous. The late 
Mr. T. Stamford Raffles, who had filled the post of 
stipendiary magistrate for a considerable number of years, 
bitterly complained of the foul air which he was compelled 
to breathe. ‘The construction of the court must be seriously 
at fault so far as its ventilating properties are concerned, as 
the officials have done everything possible to keep the place 
ventilated with the means at their disposal. 


A Liverpool Surgeon Wounded in South Africa. 


Intelligence has reached Liverpool that Dr. R. Craig Dun, 
the honorary surgeon of the Ohildren’s Infirmary, who 
volunteered for the front and accompanied the 2nd Battalion 
of the Imperial Yeomanry as one of their medical officers, 
bad been wounded at Draghoender, near Prieska. Happily, 
the wound received in the leg by Dr. Dun is not serious. 
His friends in Liverpool will be pleased to hear that the 
latest intelligence reports him to be progressing satis- 
factorily. 

June 5th. 


SCOTLAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


Legacy to the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. 

THE late Mr. David Tinslie of Costerton, Mid Lothian, has 
by his will left the residue of his estate, after paying a few 
personal legacies, to his trustees to accumulate for 15 years, 
and thereafter to build, endow, and maintain with the 
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money a convalescent home in connexion with the 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. The residue of the estate, 
it is expected, will be worth between £200,000 and 
£300,000. He directs that the home should be named 
the Astley-Ainslie Institution” in memory of his late 
nephew Mr. John Astley-Ainslie, son of the late Mr. 
John Ainslie of Huntington, East Lothian. The trustees are 
empowered to buy ground to an extent suitable for the 
hospital, with garden, policies, and recreation ground around 
it. It is also stipulated that the deeds necessary for the 
carrying out of this purpose shall be prepared by, or in the 
sight of, such person or persons as the judges of the Court 
of Session in either of its divisions shall appoint, and the 
a has also to be submitted to, and approved of by, the 
ourt. 
Health and Sanitary Condition of Aberdeenshire. 


The report for the year 1899, which has jast been issued 
by Dr. James P. Watt, medical officer of the county of 
Aberdeen, shows that the total number of births registered in 
the eight districts of the county was 3431, or 28:3 of the 
estimated population (excluding burghs) of 121,260, while 
the total number of deaths reported was 1653, or 136 

1000. The death-rate in the different districts, when 
calculated out, varied as follows: — Deer district, 15:1 per 
1000; Ellon, 9:8; Garioch, 153; Deeside, 12:4; Turriff, 17:3; 
Aberdeen, 13 9; Alford, 12:8; and Huntly, 10:2. The mean 
temperature at the different meteorological stations, it may be 
mentioned, ranged from 43 5° to 47:0° F., and the rainfall for 
the year from 20 87 inches to 35:56 inches. During the year 
814 cases were intimated under the Infectious Diseases (Noti- 
fication) Act, 1889, as against 1019 for the previous year— 
viz : diphtheria, 122; erysipelas, 166; scarlet fever, 412; and 
enteric fever, 114. Of the 814 cases 300 were removed to 
hospital, there being now accommodation in all the districts. 
Of the 412 cases of scarlet fever reported (229 fewer than 
in the previous year) only three died, and there was no 
extensive outbreak of enteric fever, the cases happening 
either singly or in small groups. The drainage and water- 
works of all the villages are reported to be ‘‘ good” or 
“fair,” and scavenging has improved in all the districts 
except Aboyne, Torphins, and Braemar, where nothing has 
as yet been done.”’ 

University of Aberdeen. 

The Senatus having inquired into certain riotous proceed- 
ings by medical and other students at Marischal College on 
May 2lst, during which Herr Hein, lecturer on German, was 
assaulted on account of supposed pro-Boer opinions, have 
reprimanded 16 students altogether, two of whom have also 
been fined 5 guineas each and three others 3 guineas each. 
The committee of the Senatus report that they strongly 
condemn the conduct of the students in their attack on a 
teacher of the University as being disgraceful and 
incapable of justification, and that such conduct should 
not be d over without due punishment. At the 
same time the committee record their desire to bear in 
mind that the students were actuated by a strong feeling of 
loyalty which made them resent in their own way what 
they regarded as an insult to Her Majesty, and that this 
feeling had been much intensified by recent events.” 
Farther, the Senatus, ‘‘ having regard to the disorderly con- 
duct of certain students at the recent graduation ceremony, 
has imposed modified fines of two guineas and one guinea 
oa two students who were convicted of such conduct and of 
giving false names.” The Senatus, it should be mentioned, 
disapproved of Herr Hein’s conduct in the exhibition to his 
class of a cartoon disrespectful to the Queen. The general 
body of students have subscribed the fines imposed. 

June 4th. 


IRELAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. 

OWING to recent circumstances in connexion with the 
election of President the annual meeting for the choice of the 
new Officers of the Royal College of Surgeons which took place 
on June 4th was viewed with more than usual interest. Mr 
T. Myles was elected President without opposition. Mr. L. H. 
Ormsby, surgeon to the Meath Hospital, and Mr. F. T. Heus- 
ton contested the vice-presidency, for which the former was 
elected by a considerable majority. The following is a list of 


the other officers of the College :—Honorary Secretary : Sir 
Charles Oameron, C.B. Counoil: Dr. A. H. Jacob, Sir 
ae i Smyly, Sir William Stokes, Mr. H. R. Swanzy, Mr. 
E. H. Bennett, Sir Charles Cameron, O.B., Dr. A. Meldon, 
D.L., Mr. C. B. Ball, Mr. R. L. Swan, Sir William Thomson, 
Mr. J. B. Story, Mr. J. Lentaigne, Mr. A. Chance, Mr. J. J. 
Oranny, Mr. R. D. Purefoy, . H. G. Sherlock, Mr. R. B. 
McCausland, Mr. G. Stoker, and Mr. F. Conway Dwyer. It 
will be noted that some changes have taken place in the 
personnel of the Council. Mr. Graves Stoker is a new member 
of Council. Mr. William Stoker, who was a member of 
Council last year, recently accepted the post of Examiner in 
Surgery, while Mr. Conway Dwyer, who filled that examiner- 
ship last session, has now become a member of Council. 


Royal Medical Benevolent Fund Society of Ireland. 
The annual meeting of the Royal Medical Benevolent 
Fund Society’of Ireland was held on June 4th at the Royal 
College of Physicians, Kildare-street. The chair was 
occupied by the President of the College, Sir John W. 
Moore, and there was a representative attendance to whom 
the report was submitted. 


The Able-bodied Pauper. 


One of the great blemishes of the Irish Poor-law system is 
the number of paupers all quite able to earn their own 
livelihood who crowd the workhouses. Some time ago it 
was decided to have a parade of able-bodied paupers re- 
siding in the Belfast workhouse, when it was found 600 were 
on the roll; now these have been reduced to 75, through 
the influence of the guardians getting them remunerative 
employment, and in part owing to the war. The number 
now are not sufficient to do the duties about the place, and 
it is proposed to give each man volunteering to work two 
ounces of tobacco weekly. 


The Ulster (Benn) Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital. 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the supporters of 
this hospital was held in the board-room of that insti- 
tution in Belfast on May 30th. In the report sub- 
mitted it was stated that in 1899 there were 1704 

tients treated in the hospital, and of these 286 were 

tern cases. The total receipts of the hospital from al 
sources amounted to £729 15s. 2d., and the expenditure to 
£791 17s. ld., so that there is a loss on the working of the 
hospital for the year of £62 1s. 114. The committee have 
decided to increase the charge per week for intern patients 
from 10s. to15s. Were it not for the Benn endowment and 
building funds, which amounted to £8000, it would be 
impossible to keep the hospital going under an additional 
expense of £300 or £400 a year, so that the greatest care is 
taken to keep down expenditure in every department of the 
hospital. 

The Typhoid Fever Epidemic in Belfast. 

I regret to report the continued prevalence of typhoid 
fever in Belfast. It may for convenience be called an 
epidemic, but it is really simply an exaggerated condition 
of what unfortunately is now a normal condition in Belfast. 
Between April 22nd and May 19th 177 cases of typhoid fever 
were notified. As to the cause of the present outbreak it is 
most difficult to say. It would appear that the largest number 
of oases occurred in the neighbourhood of the Crumlin 
and Shankhill-roads (No. 3 and No. 10 districts), though 
the houses are comparatively recently built, generally in 
good sanitary condition on an elevated site, and the streets 
are wide and airy. The districts in Belfast which are most 
free from the disease are No. 1 and No. 5 (the Dock and 
Brown-square districts), and in these are some of tbe 
worst alleys and oldest houses in the city. This would seem 
to show that absence of fresh air and the presence of 
old and badly constructed houses have nothing to do with 
the present epidemic. Then, again, on the theory that the 
disease is water-borne it does seem strange why certain parts 
of the city are affected and not others supplied from the 

ame source. Thus 19 out of the 57 cases notificd last 
week occurred in Shankhill Ward. No wonder it was stated 
in the city corporation that the Public Health Department 
“ was at its wits end to find the cause of the outbreak of 
typhoid.” Further, the state of the rivers and dams in the 
district is blamed by some as the cause of the outbreak and 
steps are being taken to make them clean. For the four 
weeks ending May 19th there were 64 deaths from zymotic 
disease, while in the corresponding period of last year there 
were 52. The death-rate from zymotic diseases was 2'3, 
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while the mortality from the same cause was for the 
corresponding period of 1899 only 19 per 1000. Scarlet 
fever is still prevalent, but as showing the mildness of 
this zymotic there have been no deaths. One of the 
Belfast papers calls special attention to the fact that 
the public officer of health reports that for the four weeks 
ending May 19th six cases of puerperal fever were notified. 
At the last weekly meeting of the Belfast Board of Guardians 
Dr. E. Coey Bigger, physician to the Fever Hospital, applied 
for additional tem nurses, to cope with the increased 
number of typhoid fever patients who have recently been 
admitted. The present staff are overworked. 


The Mitk-Supply of the City of Belfast. 


At a meeting of the City Council of Belfast on June Ist, 
Sir Otto Jaffe (ex-Lord Mayor) moved that it be an instruc- 
tion to the Public Health Committee to collect information 
as to the 1 of the milk- supply in municipalities in 
the Uni Kingdom, America, and on the continent, 
particularly in regard to pasteurisation, &c., and that 
this information when collected be printed and furnished 
to the members of the council. There can be no 
question that in reference to the supervision of the 
milk-supplies of cities in the United Kingdom we are, 
with few exceptions, very much behind the municipalities on 
the continent and in America. There is here really no 
adequate supervision of the production of milk by boards 
of health such as prevails now in the majority of the States 
of North America, where authority is exercised in stamping 
out infectious disease prevalent among cows and in inducing 
a better management of cowhouses and dairies. In very few 
cities in the United Kingdom can certified milk be procured 
—that is, milk obtained from dairies where a committee con- 
sisting of physicians, pathologists, veterinary surgeons, and 
chemists certify after careful ex tion as to the general 
condition of the dairies. We are also far behind American 
cities in being able to obtain a supply of milk suited in its 
proportions to the different ages and digestive condition of 
infancy. Sir Otto Jaffe is moving in the right direction. 


Irish Boards of Guardians and their Medical Officers. 


The friction between the boards of guardians in Jreland 
and their officers—the dispensary doctors—asatill continues. 
Here are two recent cases :—Mr. J. J. Todd applied to the 
Omagh Board of Guardians for £3 3s. for acting as locum- 
tenens for Mr. C. Hanter of Carrickmore who was subpcenaed 
to Dublin as a Crown witness. The board had refused to 
pay on the grounds that their medical officer should pay 
his own substitute, and the matter is now left to the Local 
Government Board to settle. At the meeting of the Omagh 
Guardians on June 2nd the chairman said he thought Mr. 
Todd was entitled to his money, bat he alleged that an irregu- 
larity was committed by Mr. Hunter going off without any 
permission from the board of dians or sanction 
of the Local Government Board. Mr. Hunter, however, 
replied that he acted strictly in accordance with the rules 
of the Local Government Board because in the face of 
a summons which said, Fail not on your peril,” it was 
not n to apply to the guardians. He had simply to 
apply to the relieving officer and he it was who appointed a 
substitute to do the work. It was decided to call the atten- 
tion of the Local Government Board to the action of 
Mr. Hunter in leaving the district without the permission 
of the guardians. Again, in Ballymena, Mr. R. Currie, 
medical officer of health, applied to the guardians on 
June 2nd for leave of absence for seven days, nominating 
as his substitute Dr. W. R. Davison. Mr. Currie 
stated that he intended to apply for holidays later in 
the season. The guardians unanimously agreed that their 
board do not allow more than seven days as holidays 
to their dispensary medical officers in the year. Further, 
they decided to let Mr. Currie have the seven days on 
the understanding that these were all the holidays which 
they would give him this year unless he provided a substitute 
at his own expense, and they would only pay Dr. Davison 
at the rate of 2 guineas per week. All this unfortunate 
friction has arisen through the Local Government Board 
making a rule so ambiguous that its interpretation was 
doubtful. It is ramoured that in the course of the next ten 
days they will issue a new set of rales and in doing so they 
might remember a dictum laid down by the hero of Mafeking 
in his book Aids to Scouting.“ which is as follows: The 
secret of getting successful work out of your trained men lies 
in one nutshell—in the clearness of the instructions they 


receive.” If the Local Government Board will simply state 
what is the length of the holidays for dispensary medical 
officers and what is the payment for their substitutes all this 
wrangle will cease. It is incumbent on them to make their 
rules clear and devoid of all anbiguity alike in the interests 
of the guardians and of their medical officers. 


Charitable Bequests. 

By the will of Mr. G. Washington Charters, who for a long 
time resided in Belfast, £5000 have been left to the endow- 
ment fund of the Royal Victoria Hospital and £1000 have 
been bequeathed to the Belfast Hospital for Sick Children. 

June 5th. 


PARIS. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Solidarité Universitaire. 

THERE has recently been founded, under the name of 
‘ Solidarité Universitaire Société d’Assistance Mutuelle des 
Étudiants Francais et Étrangers,” an association the aim 
of which is to assist students both past and present who 
have studied at higher educational establishments both 
in France and abroad but who are resident in Paris. The 
society proposes to find for its clients work suited to their 
particular form of study, such as translations, analyses 
of various works, bibliographical researches, précis, and 
similar work. The society comprises four classes of mem- 
bers—active members, givers of donations, founders, and 
honorary members. It is an interesting association and. 
degerves encouragement. 


Opening of the Pasteur Hospital. 


A new hospital has just been opened in Paris under con- 
ditions which make a real landmark in the medical world.. 
The actual official opening of the hospital has not taken 
place, for at present only one of the two blocks is in 
working order, but it is hoped that the other block will 
be ready by the month of July and that the foreign 
medical men attending the various Medical Congresses. 
will be able to admire the hospital as a whole. 
The hospital is devised upon an altogether new plan. 
and apparently is a realisation of the most perfect 

of this kind of building at present existing. The- 
funds necessary for its erection were offered to Pasteur 
some days before his death by an anonymous benefactor, 
and one of the last joys of that great man was to learn that 
a dream of his life was about to be fulfilled. The hospital 
stands in the rue Vaugirard, No. 213, upon a large plot 
of land facing the Pasteur Institute. That portion of the- 
site which looks on to the rue Dutot is occupied by the- 
great Institute of Biological Chemistry which was built out. 
of a legacy left by the Baroness Hirsch and which is presided 
over by Professor Duclaux. The buildings of the new 
hospital are characterised by a feature all too uncommon in 
France—namely, a special fitness for the purpose for which 
they are intended. The architect is M. Florent Martin, a 
brother of Dr. Martin, assistant director of the Pasteur 
Institute, who, together with Dr. Roux, has given the 
minutest attention to all the details. The buildings consist 
of a number of isolated blocks connected by underground 
corridors. In the part looking on the rue de Vaugirard there 
is to the right a consultation block containing also 
quarters for the staff; to the right again is a small block 
destined for the lodging of the medical superintendent. 
In the middle of the site are two large blocks, identical 
in aspect, connected by a winter garden and a garden 
for the use of the patients. On the left the whole 
length of the site is occupied by a large block given 
over to general wards and disinfection rooms, while 
to the right at the back of the wards is an anatomical 
theatre. When a patient applies for entry to the hospital 
he goes through the consulting room into one of the 
six isolation rooms on the ground floor where he is examined 
by the medical officer who decides as to whether the 
malady is infectious or not. If it is the patient is shown 
into a special room called the chambre d'entrée and the 
isolation room out of which he goes is promptly disinfected. 
In the chambre d'entrée he strips completely and has a bath 
or a douche if there be no indication to the contrary. He 
then puts on hospital clothing and is put to bed in a bed 
which is wheeled or taken in a lift to another isolation room 
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in the block allotted to contagious cases. The chambre 
d'entrée is then disinfected and the patient's clothes are 
stoved. Each block contains 24 rooms with one bed, two 
wards for convalescents with 12 beds, and five wards with 
two beds each for such cases as where, for instance, 
the mother of a diphtheritic patient is unable to leave 
her child. In all, therefore, there are 58 beds. The 
floor of each ward is paved with stoneware tiles (gré 
ecram) and the walls also are covered to a height of 
10 feet with tiles. The upper portions are glazed except 
on one side where the wall is double and contains all 
the pipes necessary for the supply cf hot and cold 
water, hot air, ventilating tubes, gas pipes, and those 
in which the wires for the electric light run. By this means 
all the pipes can be easily got at while they do not show 
within the room. To each room there are two doors, 
one of which opens on to a central corridor and the other 
on to a balcony. By the latter the patient’s wants are 
supplied when he is isolated completely. The furniture is 
very simple and comprises an iron bedstead and an iron 
table witb a marble top. The air space of each room is 39 
cubic metres instead of the regulation 30. If the patient is 
not considered infectious on his admission he goes to the 
usual consulting-rooms which comprise a medical oflicer’s 
room, a room for surgical dressings, a bathroom, and three 
rooms with one bed each. There is also a little laboratory 
for clinical, chemical, and bacteriological examinations of 
urine, false membranes, and the like. As a whole the new 
hospital unites the isolation of the patient in its greatest 
degree with the greatest simplicity of procedure. The staff 
consists of one medical superintendent, one resident medical 
officer (interne), 17 sisters, a steward, and a manciple who 
looks after the catering. The medical superintendent, 
Dr. Martin, is, for the first time in a French hospital, 
supreme, except that he has once a year to send a report 
to the committee. Owing to this fact it is hoped that 
the usual differences of opinion between the medical 
officer and the director will no longer exist. The 
hospital will treat patients whether rich or poor gratuit- 
ously, they being admitted in the order of their applications 
as soon as there is a vacant bed. No serum therapy will be 
employed except with such sera as have already been estab- 
At present in the one block which is open 
only diphtheritic patients will be treated and persons bitten 
by mad animals who cannot be treated outside either because 
they are too poor or because they have developed hydro- 
phobia during treatment. The opening ceremony was 
private, there being oniy present Madame Pasteur, the 
medical officers of the institute, the architects, and the 
workmen. After a luncheon the representatives of the press 
were conducted through the buildings and an oration was 
delivered by M. Daclaux. 


alnti-alvoholic Measures in the Navy. 


The Naval Minister has just decided to follow the 
example set by the Minister of War who, as I said in a 
previous letter, has absolutely forbidden the sale of drinks 
in barracks. M. Lanessan, however, has not been bold 
enough to go so far and instead of forbidding the sale of 
drink has contented himself with issuing edicts for its 
regulation. He recommends that all commanding 
officers should get rid of all drinks which are known 
to be harmful, such as absinthe and liquor known 
to be of inferior brands. The daily consumption 
is not to be above a certain maximum which will depend 
upon the number of the men on board and especially upon 
the number of time-expired men who have re-enlisted. 
These regulations are simply a farce and will pro- 
duce no effect. The Minister has merely shirked his 
responsibility in face of the outcry of the Academy of 
Medicine and of those whom the enormous development of 
alcoholism in France rightly makes uneasy. Commanding 
oficers cannot possibly brand any particular kind of drink 
as inferior without laying themselves open to an action for 
damaces by the manufacturers. Finally, the recognition of 
the right of an old hand to toleration in this matter because 
he has contracted drinking habits abroad is ludicrous. 


Treatment of Pneumonia by Breners’ Yeast. 


Brewers’ yeast which has given such good results in the 
treatment of furunculosis is undergoing the lot of all 
valuable drugs and is being gradually recommended for every 
disease. It is now many years ago thatin France Dr. Backer, 
putting into practice the theories of Pasteur as regards 


infection by fermentation, brought forward what he called the 
medicine of ferments, and treated a great number of diseases 
by injecting under the skin pure cultures of brewers’ yeast. 
According to him diabetes, cancer, and even tuberculosis 
were all amenable to this remedy. The researches of M. 
Brocq, which confirm those of many of the older physicians 
in the north of France, have shown that in brewers’ yeast 
there exists a substance which exerts a specific influence 
upon tuberculosis, while M. Thiercelin has met with 
great success by its employment in the green diar- 
rhoe2” of infants. Other trials have been made with 
this substance in the treatment of diabetes. At the 
meeting of the Hospitals Medical Society held on May 18th 
M. Marie related many successful instances of the employ- 
ment of yeast in cases of ordinary pneumonia. He was led 
to try it owing to no preconceived theory, but purely 
empirically. M. Marie had under his care an old man, 
aged 68 years, who was not only suffering from a severe 
attack of pneumonia, but also from very grievous boils. To 
cure these last M. Marie prescribed yeast and was surprised 
to see that the pneumonia which he had thought would prove 
fatal immediately began to resolve. Thinking that this was 
a simple coincidence M. Marie treated seven other cases of 
pneumonia with yeast, and they all terminated favourably, 
the same result being obtained whether the pneumonia was 
lobar or lobular. M. Marie, however, considers that eight 
cases are not enough to form an opinion as to the value of 
the method since the disease in which it was tried often gets 
well of itself, and in any case the mortality is under 10 per 
cent. He considers, however, that the results are worthy of 
attention, for in four of the cases the prognosis was most 
grave, and there certainly seems to be something more than 
a simple coincidence. 
June oth. 


SWITZERLAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Trachoma in Switzerland. 


Dr. C. BAUER, Professor Haab’s clinical assistant at 
Ziirich, has written a report upon this disease, which is very 
rare in Switzerland. Out of 65,000 ophthalmic cases regis- 
tered from 1862 to 1899 he could only find 153 cases. As 137 
of these were foreigners, and those mostly Italians, there 
were only 16 cases of Swiss patients, some of whom had 
imported the illness. Owing to the influx of Italian workmen 
in the last few years to Ziirich there were annually some 20 
cases under treatment, as the 9000 Italian workmen formed 
a good percentage of the inhabitants of the town of Zürich, 
the population of which town was 165.000. The fact that 
these men congregate together and mix very little with the 
German-Swiss population explains why the cases of trachoma 
among the inhabitants have not increased. Prophylactic 
measures are, however, to be put into action to prevent 
any possible spread of this dangerous affection. 


Iodine Preparations. 


Professor Goll, lecturer on Pharmaceutics at the Zürich 
University, has published a résumé on this subject. He 
mentions the discovery of iodine by Courtois in 1811 and 
the publication of Cointet in 1820 on the treatment of goitre. 
Lugol in 1831 and Wallace in 1836 specially promoted the 
use of iodine in syphilitic affections. Acute iodism which 
occurs in 10 per cent. of all cases can sometimes be averted 
or the attack shortened by a daily dose of up to half an 
ounce of bicarbonate of soda. Professor Goll mentions the 
newest iodine preparations which can he employed with the 
slightest risk of iodism— the eigons containing from 14 
to 20 per cent. of iodine in an albuminous form, the ‘'iod- 
albacid” of Dr. Gans of Frankfort (10 per cent.), and the 
‘‘iodipin” of Dr. Winternitz (Prague), an oily solution of 
execrable taste but of prompt action and therefore recom- 
mended for gluteal injections which are reported to be pain- 
less. In cases of tapeworm he advises a solution of three 
grains of iodine in 50 grains of iodide of potassium and four 
ounces of water in doses of from four to five tablespoonfuls 


a day. 
School Hygiene. 

The first meeting of the newly founded society for school 
hygiene, which counts many medical men among its 
members, will be held at Zürich on June 9th and 10th in 
connexicn with a hygienic exhibition. There will be some 
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interesting lectures by competent medical men, sociologists, 
and hygienists on Destitution from a Medical Point of 


View, the Construction of Floors, Walls, and Ceilings in 


Schoolhouses, and the Results of Holiday Outings in the 
Mountains for Weakly School-children. 
Zürich, May 30th. 
! . 


EGYPT. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Mosquitoes and Malaria in Arabia. 


Dr. Armand Ruffer and Dr. Innes have just returned 
from an excursion to Mount Sinai and in passing Wady 
Ferran to the north of Sinai the latter found the larvs of 
an undetermined kind of anopheles which strictly resembles 
some previously found in malarial of Egypt. He heard 
from the Bedouin that many of the inhabitants of this Wady 
suffered from fever and he saw some of them with enlarged 
aprens Moreover, the Bedouin told him that the mortality 

the neighbourhood had only become great since 20 years 
ago, when the Wady was transformed into a marsh. This 
statement was borne out by the recent growth of the ceme- 
tery. Malaria and anopheles larve were also observed at 
Tor which is now full of pilgrims returning from the Hedjaz, 
some with small-pox and dysentery, but being on the whole 
singularly free from plague. The object of the expedi- 
tion was achieved, which was to collect insects, snakes, 
lizards, birds, and small mammals for the British Museum. 


Plague in 1858 and in 1900. 


It has always been a wonder how it was that plague 
suddenly died out of Egypt in 1844 after being present every 
spring for 20 years. A thesis dated 1853 which has just 
fallen into my hands shows that the subsidence was much 
more gradual. The writer was a Frenchman, Dr. Cuny, who 
had lately served the Egyptian Government as chief 
sanitary inspector of Middle and Upper Egypt. He says that 
plague had never ceased to be endemic in Egypt, and that 
every year many sporadic cases were seen both in the Delta 
and on the Upper Nile. He cites one case out of many 
seen in Cairo in April, 1853. The disease is described 
as a fever occurring every spring always with swollen 
glands and rarely with abscesses. sometimes endanger- 
ing life but more often so mild that patients could 
go back to their work after a few days’ rest. In 
1850 he saw plague in several villages and counted 10 cases 
in one village alone, but one of the Government vacci- 
nators was nearly dismissed for putting his chief upon their 
track. The native doctor of Samalout excused himself for 
not reporting the existence of plague in a rich townsman by 
saying that he would certainly be assassinated if the dreaded 
land quarantine were imposed. Another native doctor under 
Dr. Cany was dismissed from his post by the central authority 
because he had announced some cases of sporadic plague. 
The people buried their dead secretly in their houses, 
mosques, or churches, and feared more than the plague 
itself the quarantine measures and the insatiable avarice of 
the sanitary officials. It appears that Dr. Rossi at this time 
was dismissed from the Viceroy’s service because he had 
reported a sporadic case of plague near Cairo, and this was 
by no means a unique case. Whether the disease existed 
in Egypt after 1853 I do not know, but there is at present no 
evidence of even sporadic cases between 1853 and 1898. 
Customs have now happily changed and the sanitary 
department of to-day is always reminding its officials that in 
the springtime plague must never be forgotten. At Port 
Said the total number of cases to date has been 30, of which 
13 have been fatal, while at Alexandria there have so far 
been six cases including four deaths.” The consular 
authorities in both towns are working well with the sanitary 
officials and there is now practically no obstruction among 
Europeans and natives, both of whom go willingly to 
hospital. Another satisfactory sign is that for some 
days there have been no deaths occurring outside 
the hospital and everything tends to show that the 
Port Said outbreak is being cleverly kept in check. 
The rubbish of all of the dirty houses in Port Said is being 
carted away in sacks to be burnt with petroleum, and an 
interesting proof of the value of this precaution has just 
occurred. One of the men in charge of the destructor, in 
spite of warnings, insisted on working with naked feet and 
legs. In a few days he was admitted to the plague hospital 


with typical inguinal buboes, apparently contracted directly 
from the rubbish. There have been some suspected patients 
in other parts of Egypt, but none have borne the test of 
examination. The three bacteriologists, Bitter, Symmers, 
and Gottschlich, are all busily employed in testing doubtful 
cases. 

+: Bulletin Quarantenaire de la Semaine.” 


Under this heading the quarantine department in Alexandria 
publishes every week all news relating to plague, cholera, 
yellow fever, cattle-plague, and foot-and-mouth disease. The 
information extends to many distant countries. Plague is 
reported from Jeddah, Lahidj in Arabia, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Karachi, Hong-Kong, Australia, Japan, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Buenos Ayres. Bombay and Calcutta alone are responsible 
for cholera, while yellow fever is known at Panama, Havana, 
Santos, Mexico, and Brazil. Of the returning pilgrims from 
the Hedjaz, 291 have now been treated at the Tor Hospital, 
of whom 107 died from maladies ordinaires and 184 were 
cured. The chief disease is dysentery. 

Vaccination Institute. 

The experiment tried for the first time this spring of re- 
vaccinating the adult population has succeeded well and 
crowds of natives have swarmed to the various sanitary 
officers to be protected from a disease which they all know 
and fear. More than 200,000 people have been operated on, 
mostly in Cairo. The institute continues to improve and to 
supply excellent lymph. The latter is now mixed in the 
following proportions—lymph, one part; glycerine, two parts; 
and water two parts. Better results have been attained 
since the pulp is passed twice through the crushing machine 
and since the tubes are regularly kept at a temperature of 
60°F. Each buffalo calf provides sufficient lymph with 
economical management for vaccinations varying in number 
from 12,000 to 22,000. 

Cairo, May 2lst. 


AUSTRALIA. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Plague. 


In Sydney the plague has become firmly established and 
the number of persons attacked continues daily to increase 
in spite of vigorous measures on the part of the health 
authorities. The total number of cases of plague reported up 
to April 27th was 151, and 53 patients have died. Of those 
who succumbed 13 died at their own homes, nine in the 
metropolitan hospitals, and the remainder in the quaran- 
tine hospital. All were interred in the quarantine 
grounds with due precautions. At the quarantine 
station are also isolated 262 persons who have been 
«in contact with plague cases. Professor Anderson 
Stuart in a lecture delivered recently estimated that the 
plague would continue in Sydney for the next four months 
at least. It is stated that the expenditure incurred by the 
Government in dealing with the plague amounts to approxi- 
mately £30,000 a month. The work of prevention and 
extermination consists in quarantining areas in the city 
wherever cases occur, chiefly round Darling Harbour, and 
then employing the quarantined labourers in clearing out the 
filth that has been accumulating in them for years. The 
dwellings of ‘‘contacts” are thoroughly disinfected, mostly 
by the ‘‘ formalin” process, and all persons in any way 
associated with plague cases are detained in quarantine for 
five days. The Government distributes free a special rat 
poison to all householders and sends round men to remove 
dead rats from premises free of charge. Many houses have 
been condemned and pulled down. A special hospital has 
been equipped at the quarantine station and placed under 
the charge of Dr. A. E. Salter, formerly health officer at 
Thursday Island. The Government has also appointed Dr. 
Harvey, formerly a medical officer of the Peninsular and 
Oriental service, as an expert on the bubonic plague, he having 
bad experience of the disease in India and the East. A capita- 
tion reward is given for rats and an immense number have 
been destroyed. In connexion with the mode of transmis- 
sion of the disease Dr. Tidswell, the bacteriologist of the 
New South Wales Health Department, has confirmed the 
observations of Simond as to the part played by fleas, and 
has demonstrated the existence of plague bacilli in the 
alimentary canal of fleas taken from plague-aifected rats. 
In all the colonies extermination of rats is being carried 
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on most vigorously. In Victoria steps are also taken to 
prevent the introduction of rats from other ports in vessels. 
Every vessel must be kept four feet away from the wharf 
and all pipes, ports, and scuttles closed. All gangways and 
ropes, &c., by which rats might get ashore are to be kept in 
a sticky condition with tar and a constant supervision 
maintained by special watchmen. A special staff is employed 
in inspecting and seeing that regulations are carried out, 
consisting of Dr. Elkington, two inspectors, and three 
assistant inspectors. Inoculations with Haffkine's serum 
are being freely employed. In Victoria two cases of plague 
have occurred, both on a vessel arriving from Sydney. The 
vessel was quarantined for 12 days and the patients were 
placed in tents at the station, under the charge of Dr. Bull, of 
the Public Health Department. Plans have been prepared 
for hospital buildings to be erected at Coode Island 
for the reception of possible plague patients, consist- 
ing of two wards for ten patients each and the 
necessary administrative buildings, a bacteriological labora- 
tory, &c., and accommodation for contacts and 
“suspects,” all isolated. The estimated cost is £19,000, 
and the Government is not prepared at present to sanction 
so large an outlay for buildings that may never be required. 
Dr. D. A. Gresswell, however, the President of the Victorian 
Board of Health, is of opinion that the plague is sure to 
break out in Victoria and that the buildings are wanted. 
‘Several cases have occurred at Fremantle in West Australia, 
.and there has been one case at Rockhampton in Queensland. 
The precautions taken in all the colonies are practically the 
same. The Premier of Victoria convened a conference of 
‘health officials to draw up regulations for the prevention 
-of the spread of the plague. The following were appointed 
members of the conference :—Dr. Gresswell (chairman); Dr. 
Ramsay Smith, President of the Central Board of Health, 
South Australia; Dr. Black, Government medical officer, 
Western Australia; Mr. Mault, secretary of the Central 
Board of Health, Tasmania, advised by Dr. G. Sprott and 
Dr. Holmes; and Dr. W. W. R. Love. secretary of the 
Board of Health, and Mr. C. J. H. Wray, Government 
quarantine medical oflicer for Queensland. The sittings com- 
menced in Melbourne and extended over three days there, 
aad then, as New South Wales was concerned in any decision 
which might be arrived at, the conference adjourned to 
Sydney. 
The Sydney and Prince Alfred Hospitals. 


A deputation representing the committees of management 
of the Sydney and Prince Alfred Hospitals waited on the 
New South Wales Treasurer recently to ask for further 
financial assistance. Both institutions were in debt. The 
public subscriptions were stationary, but the expenditure 
had increased, chiefly owing to increased cost of provisions. 
Each bed cost the hospitals 28s. per weck, and the Govern- 
ment only allowed £1 per bed for Government patients. 
The Minister said he would lay the matter before his col- 
leagues in such a way that he felt sure provision for the 
hospitals’ requirements would be made in the estimates. 


Victorian Branch of the British Medical Association. 


A special meeting of the Victorian Branch of the British 
Medical Association has been held for the purpose of filling 
the vacancies on the council caused by the resignation of that 
body as previously reported. The attendance was very 
small. The following office-bearers were elected :—President: 
Dr. Neild. Vice-President: Mr. F. M. Harricks. Honorary 
treasurer: Dr. Mullen. Honorary secretary: Dr. W. B. 
Vance. Local editor: Dr. L. Henry. Council: Mr. F. G. 
Hamilton, Mr. G. Cuscaden, Mr. J. Cox, Dr. W. Macansh, 
Dr. T. R. H. Willis, Dr. C. P. W. Dyring, and Dr. R. E. 
Weigall. 


Memorial Portrait of the late Sir Anthony Brownless, M.D. 


On April 25th His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor per- 
formed the ceremony of unveiling a memorial portrait of the 
late Sir Anthony Brownless at the Wilson Hall, Melbourne Uni- 
versity. Fewmen have devoted themselves so unselfishly to the 
University as did Sir A. Brownless, who was connected with it 
for 42 years, first as Vice-Chancellor and afterwards as Chan- 
cellor, and was practically the founder of its medical school, 
and, as the governorsaid: If any school in the University 
had done greater and more important service than another it 
was the medical school.“ The portrait represents Sir Anthony 


Brownless in his Chancellor’s robes and is an admirable 
likeness. 


April 28th. 


Obituary. 


CORRADO TOMMASI-CRUDELI. 
(FROM AN ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 


AN eminent patriot and man of science has just been lost 
to Italy. The Senator Tommasi-Crudeli died on May 30th 
at his residence in Rome in his sixty-seventh year. 
Born at Pieve Santo Stefano, in the province of Arezzo, he 
devoted himself to the study of medicine first at Pisa, then at 
Florence, and finally at Paris, where he attended the cliniques 
of the great Parisian consultants, Trousseau and Léon Colin, 
till the outbreak of hostilities with Austria in 1859. He 
saw a good deal of active service with the ‘‘ Oacciatori 
delle Alpi,” a corps in which he was surgeon-lieutenant, 
and on the conclusion of peace returned to Florence, 
where he was appointed assistant lecturer in pathological 
anatomy at the Istituto di Studi Superiori. Next year (1860) 
witnessed Garibaldi’s descent on Sicily and young Tommasi- 
Crudeli joined the expedition that followed it at the head 
of 800 Tuscan volanteers whom he had helped to organise. 
At Palermo he was nominated ‘‘capitano medico”; at 
Milazzo he was wounded, and at Faro di Messina, where he 
was by this time promoted major, he was again wounded at 
the head of his battalion. On the annexation of the Two 
Sicilies he resumed his professional work at Florence, 
retaining the rank of honorary major in the 77th Infantry 
and holding the medal for military valour. Three 
years thereafter (1863) he was nominated Extraordinary 
Professor of Pathological Anatomy at Florence (the chair to 
which he had acted as assistant) and in 1865, as the result 
of a competitive examination, he was appointed professor of 
the same subject in the University of Palermo. In the 
following year, memorable in Sicily for the cholera visitation 
and the popular tumults that accom ed it, he commanded 
a select corps of the National Guard of Palermo and helped 
to restore order while working fearlessly and effectively in 
combating the epidemic. On this he compiled a report 
embodying acute and independent views on the etiology 
and the favouring conditions of cholera—a document which 
was reprinted 18 years afterwards on the return of the 
epidemic in 1884. By this time his fame as a pathologist 
was well established and at the instance of the great 
mathematician, then Minister of Public Instruction, 
Francesco Brioschi, he was in 1870 called to Rome to start 
the Istituto Fisiologico e Patologico in connexion with the 
new university. This he shortly after converted into the 
Istituto Anatomico e Fisiologico, with its seat on the Viminal 
Hill, and brought it up to the high standard of efficiency it 
has since maintained. His skill as a demonstrator in the 
laboratory and a lecturer in the theatre drew crowds to his 
classes and led to his nomination as extraor member 
of the Consiglio Superiore della Pubblica Istruzione.” In 
1874 he was returned to Parliament for the constituency of 
Cortona; was re-elected during successive legislative periods; 
and in the fifteenth of these he carried a Bill for the diminu- 
tion of the salt tax in a speech which is still remembered as 
one of the most powerful vindications yet attempted in Italy of 
State Hygiene as a factor in the nation’s well-being. His 
duties in Parliament, however, never interfered with his work 
in the Anatomico-Physiological Institute. Well known and 
appreciated in Germany, where he had many friends, he 
followed up his researches on diphtheria, conjointly with 
Huster of Greifswald, by further and yet more elaborate 
studies on malaria, this time in conjanction with Klebs of 
Prague. These, which were published at the expense of the 
Royal Academy of the Lincei at Rome, carried the solution of 
the problem a considerable step beyond Léon Colin and the 
French Commission of 1869, and undoubtedly prepared the 
yet further advance made in that direction by Laveran 10 
France, by Golgi in Italy, and more recently by Manson 
and Ross in Great Britain, to say nothing of Grassi, 
Bignami, Dionisi, and others of his compatriots. His work 
on the Climate of Rome, which was reviewed in THE LANCET 
of Oct. th, 1886, p. 674, though requiring rappion as 
to its views on the etiology and propagation of malaria, is 
still consulted for its admirable account of the distributi on 
of subsoil water in the Campagna and for its demonstration 
of how malaria was practically non-existent in the second 
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century 4 D. owing to the enlightened system of drainage 
and cultivation under the Antonines. 

Other works still in repute among his compatriots are his 
‘Istituzioni di Anatomia Patologica” and his Preser- 
vazione dell' Uomo nei Paesi di Malaria colla Cara 
Arsenicale.” In 1892 he was nominated Senator of the 
Kingdom of Italy, in which capacity he continued in the 
Upper Chamber the enlightened advocacy of State hygiene 
that won him so much respect and authority in the Lower. 
Of late years, though (comparatively speaking) by no means 
an old man, his work, scientific and legislative, sensibly 


slackened, the cause being a steady, if slow, failure of 


physical power due to the intense and often imprudent 
energy of his early manhood and middle age. For some 
months past he was seen by few except his intimate friends 
and medical colleagues till the end came on the evening of 
May 30th. 


JAMES GROSVENOR MACKINLAY, F. R. C. S. EDIN. 


Mr. J. G. MACKINLAY, who died on May 24th at his 
residence, 15, Stratford-place, W., was born in 1844 at 
Isleworth. He was the eldest son of Dr. John Mackinlay, 


a surgeon in the Honourable East India Company’s service 
from 1824 to 1834, and afterwards in practice at Isleworth 
for many years. He was edacated at Epsom College 
and studied at Charing-cross Hospital, subsequentiy 


becoming house surgeon and for a few months holding the. 


of resident medical officer. On the somewhat sudden 
death of his father, in Jaly, 1866, young Mackinlay was 
hastily called to give up his hospital appointment and 
take up the work thus vacated. His thoroughness in work 
and in the knowledge of his profession, combined with 
great kindliness of heart and absolute straightforwardness, 
enabled him to build up a capital practice and greatly 
endeared him to his patients. To the poorer classes he was 
a warm friend as well as a skilled adviser, and when a very 
serious attack of acute lung mischief compelled him hastily 
to throw up his practice in 1874 and (under the advice 
of the late Sir Andrew Clark and other medical 
friends) seek a doubtful restoration in the Antipodes 
his loss was greatly and truly mourned. Two years 
later, in much restored health, he re-commenced practice, 
but exchanged the wear-and-tear of general work for the 
study of the eye, which had bad great attractions for him 
in his student days (he had been house surgeon to the 
Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital in 1865). After 
filling the offices of registrar and clinical assistant to the 
last-named hospital he was appointed surgeon to the Western 
hthalmic Hospital, which post he held for five years. In 
9 he was elected ophthalmic surgeon to the Royal Eye 
Hospital and in 1881 to the Royal Free Hospital, both which 
intments he held at the time of his decease. He was an 
Original Fellow and early a Member of Council of the 
Ophthalmological Society, to the Transactions of which he 
made numerous contributions, and for many years he was a 
member of the British Medical Association. His health had 
failed considerably during the past three or four yeara and 
for the last 12 months he had only on rare occasions been 
able to attend to any public or private work. By those who 
knew him intimately his memory will always be greatly 
cherished and his premature death sincerely mourned. He 
leaves a widow to deplore her loss. 


AYLMER ELLIS HAYES, D.S.O., M. R. C. S. ENG., 
L.R.C.P. EDIN. 
LIEUTENANT-COLOYEL, ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL AYLMER HAYES was the son of the 
late Captain Hayes of the 83rd Regiment. He entered 
St. Mary’s Hospital as a stadent in 1865 and took the diploma 
of MH. R. C. S. Edg. in 1871. After a short experience of 
general practice he joined the Army Medical Staff, becoming 
n in 1877, surgeon-major in 1889, and lieutenant- 
colonel in 1897. He saw much hard service in India and in 
Egypt, going through the whole of the Afghan war in 
1878-80 for which be was granted the medal. In the Soudan 
war of 1888-89 he was principal medical officer on the staff 
of the then Sirdar, Sir Francis Grenfell. He was twice 
mentioned in despatches for his gallant conduct in this cam- 
paign and in August. 1890, was invested by Her Majesty 
at Osborne with the D.S.O. for distinguished service before 
the enemy. He also gained the Egyptian medal with two 
clasps, the Khedive’s star, and the 3rd Class of the Medjidie. 


He was afterwards registrar and secretary to the Surgeon- 
General at Netley Hospital, and from 1893 to 1895 was in, 
command of the 2nd Station Hospital at Aldershot. His 
next term of service was at Hong-Kong, and in September, 
1897, he retired from the active list. He was a distinguished 
student of Oriental languages, passing the higher standard 
of Persian and gaining the prize in Arabic open to officers of 
the army. When the present war broke oat he rejoined the 
army in command of the Connaught Hospital, Aldershot, 
where he had the care of some hundreds of invalids from 
South Africa. 

About February in this year he began to fail in bealth 
and in March there was no concealing from him that 
he was suffering from malignant disease of the ceso- 
phagus and that his end was near. He elected to con- 
tinue his work, which became the more arduous as the. 
number of invalids from South Africa increased and as day 
by day his powers of taking nourishment diminished. On 

y 14th, after discharging bis duties for the last time, he 
came to London in too serious a condition to return and 
he died six days later. He was buried at Aldershot on 
May 24th with full military honours. Among those present 
were Surgeon-General T. F. O’Dwyer, principal mecical 
officer, Brigade-Surgeon Wilson, Lieutenant-Colonel Knox, 
A.M.S., commanding the Cambridge Hospital, Colonel 
Leyden, Major James, Major G. Hale, D.S O., Mr. Ernest 
Lane, and Dr. Sidney Phillips, who with Mr. Edmund 
Owen had attended him in his last illness. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hayes was a born soldier and was devcted to the 
army and to his profession. He was an able surgeon, as 
already mentioned, an accomplished musician and an Oriental 
scholar. He had a fine physique and a handsome presence, 
and there were few men more full of wit, gaiety, and 
vivacity. His courage on the field of battle met with public 
acknowledgment, but it was not greater than the fortitude 
with which he concealed from those around him the nature 
of his last illness and with gradually failing strength 
struggled to the last to discharge the duties of bis post. 


JAMES FENTON STAMPER, M. D. Sr. AND., 
M. R. C. S. ENG., L. S. A., J.P. 


Dr. JAMES FEN TON S TAM PER died at his residence at 
Pembroke Dock on May 220d. The deceased, who had been 
for many years in practice at Pembroke Dock, received his 
medical education at Guy's Hospital. He took the qualifi- 
cations of M. R. C S. Eng. and L S. A. in 1861 and graduated 
as M.D. at the University of St. Andrews in 1862. Dr. 
Stamper was consulting physician to the Pembrokeshire and 
Haverfordwest Intirmary and surgeon to the Pembroke 
Dispensary. He held several other appointments, being 
also Admiralty surgeon and agent. He was a justice of the 
peace for the borough of Pembroke. The funeral, which 
took place on May 26th, was attended by the mayor and 
corporation of Pembroke, the magistrates, ministers of 
religion, the members of the medical profession, and repre- 
sentatives of several public bodies. 


Society FOR RELIEF oF WIDOWS AND ORPHANS 
OF MEDICAL Mgen.—The annual general meeting of this 
society was held on May 30th, at 5 P. u., Mr. Christopher 
Heath was elected President, and he took the chair. Mr. 
W. H. Bennett and Mr. Manley Sims were elected Vice- 
presidents, and Mr. Borlase Hicks, Mr. Simmonds, Mr. L. 
Read, Mr. Julian Willis, Mr. Milburn, Dr. Buzzard, and Dr. 
Morison, to fill the vacancies in the Court of Directors ; the 
other officers were re-elected. From the report read by the 
secretary it was shown that the grants during the year bad 
amounted to £3007 10s., while the expenses were £243 3s. 1d. 
The receipts available for payment had been £3353 7s. 7d., 
and the grants and expenses £3250 13s. 1d., leaving a balance 
of £102 14s. 6d. No legacy had been received during the 
year. 14 new members had been elected, 10 had died, and 
one had resigned. Three widows had been placed on the 
funds and two orphans, four widows had died and one 
orpban had become ineligible for further grants, leaving 49 
widows and 11 orphans in receipt of grants. The death of 
Sir James Paget, President, was reported and of Mr. Mould, 
Vice-president. A grant of £26 under By-law 78 was made 
to a widow. A vote of thanks to the editors of the medical 
journals for their kind advocacy of the interests of the 
society was passed. Mr. Christopher Heath returned thanks 
for his-election as President and the meeting closed. š 
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THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF 
MEDICAL EDUCATION AND 
REGISTRATION. 


0 
WEDNESDAY, May 3(TH. 


THE Council met again to-day, Sir WILLIAM TURNER 
presiding. 

Advertising by Medical Aid Associations. 

Mr. BROWN moved: 

That the Registrar be instructed to send a copy of the resolution of 

the Counci re medical aid associations of June 6th, 1899, to every 
registered medical practitioner residing iu the United Kingdom. 
This resolution, he said, had been come to in consequence 
of strong representations as to the injury being done to 
medical practice by the institution of medical aid associa- 
tions which habitually employed canvassers to tout for 
patients. The terms of the resolution were that the 
Oouncil strongly disapproves of medical practitioners 
associating themselves with medical aid associations which 
systematically practise canvassing and advertising for the pur- 
pose of procuring patients.” He was not aware that the pass- 
ing of the resolution had had any great effect in checking the 
practices condemned by the Council, and, as members knew, 
when practitioners were brought before the Counoil to answer 
charges they very often pleaded ignorance of the regulations 
of the Council. He was very unwilling that any prac- 
titioner should be in ignorance as to the opinion of the 
Council with regard to this system of touting and can- 
vassing. 

Mr. HORSLEY seconded the motion. 

Dr. HERON Watson: Has Mr. Brown made any calcu- 
lation as to what the cost of this will be? 

The PRESIDENT: Have you looked into that matter, Mr. 
Brown! 

Mr. BBOwWN: Perhaps the Registrar can give us some 
information. 

The REGISTRAR (Mr. Allen) said that a circular in 
ordinary circumstances would cost £112, but as the Council 
would be sending out circalars next year to between 7000 
and 8000 persons, the extra cost would be about £84. 

The PRESIDENT explained to the Council that on more 
than one occasion this resolution had been sent out to 
individuals as a warning and information. 

Dr. McVAIL did not think the issue of this resolution 
would do much good. If the resolution had been stronger, 
if the Council had made up its mind to say that such conduct 
was infamous in a professional respect, then the case would 
have been different, but this was simply beating the air. 

Mr. BRYANT said be did not think the Council would be 
prepared to go the length of saying that all such conduct 
was infamous conduct in a professional respect, though they 
might so regard particular cases. 

Mr. BROWN insisted that this was a very pressing and 
important matter. He had just received a letter from the 
General Medical Practitioners’ Union of Birmingham 
enclosing a copy of a pampblet now in circulation, not 
touting for general practitioners, but touting for consulting 
practitioners. In this pamplet it was said that the ordinary 
medical man was only capable of dealing with tbe lesser ills 
of humanity. 

The PRESIDENT said that the documents connected with 
this matter had reached the office of the Council and would 
be considered officially in due course ; Mr. Brown might rest 
assured upon that point. 

Mr. Brown said he was glad to hear the statement of the 
President because he felt that the case was one which 
demanded consideration. 

Sir JOHN Batty TUKE suggested that Mr. Brown would 
gain his object by withdrawing his motion now and bringing 
up another one next session declaring these practices to be 
infamous conduct in a professional respect. 

This suggestion was adopted by Mr. Brown and the motion 
consequently was withdrawn. 


The Examinations of the Apothecaries' Hall of Dublin. 
Sir Dyce DUCKWORTH presented reports from the 
Examination Committee on the examinations of the Apothe- 
caries’ Hall of Dublin held in October, 1899, January, 1900, 
and April, 1900. In the first report the committee said that 


the inspector reported that the examinations were in every 
way suflicient and he expressed his conviction that the body 
was doing its utmost to render them worthy of the con- 
fidence of the General Medical Oouncil. In the second 
report the committee said the inspector reported that the 
examinations were in all respects sufficient. Speaking of 
the reports generally Sir Dyce Duckworth said they 
went to show that the examinations of the Hall were 
excellent. The inspector was satisfied with the con- 
duct of them in all respects and made no adverse 
comments upon them. In the third report the Examination 
Committee said they desired to direct the attention of 
the Council to the fact that most of the candidates 
coming up for examination to this board had already 
passed the whole or parts of their previous examinations 
even in single subjects before other boards, sometimes in 
other divisions of the kingdom, and appeared eitber to 
choose or to seek by this piecemeal system admission to the 
Medical Register. This, of course, could not be regarded as 
satisfactory. 

Mr. TICHBORNE took exception to this statement and 
asked Sir Dyce Duckworth as chairman of the committee to 
delete part of it. 

Sir JOHN Barry TUKE thought the whole statement 
should be deleted. The only point this Council had to 
consider was the statement that the examinations were 
in every respect sufficient. 

Sir Dyce DucKwoRTH reminded members that this 
examination was the particular child of the Council and said 
the committee had been anxious to give the Council as much 
information as possible about it. 

The Council by a majority decided to strike out the whole 
statement. i 

On the motion of Sir Dyce DUCKWORTH, seconded by Sir 
JOHN BATTY TUKE, it was agreed :— 

That tbe Registrar be instructed to inquire of the various examining 
boards what evidence they require to be produced by candidates who 
claim to be exempted from examination in particular subjects on the 


ground that they had already passed in these subjects before other 
icensing bodies. 


The Inspection of the Final Examinations. 

Sir DYCE DUCKWORTH brought up the following recom- 
mendation from the Examination Oommittee, viz. :— 

The Examination Committee desires to express ita opinion to the 

General Medical Council tbat another cycle of inspections of the final 
examinations of the several universities and examining boards should 
be begua during the present year. 
No inspection, he said, had been held for some seven years 
and it was thought by the committee that the time had come 
when they should begin another cycle of inspection. The 
committee had no proposal to make as to the division of the 
kingdom in which the inspection should begin. On the last 
occasion the arrangements were left in the hands of the 
Executive Committee. They would bave to appoint an 
inspector and probably it would not be possible to get to 
work during the present year. 

The PRESIDENT said it would take the Executive Committee 
some time to work out the details of the scheme. 

Sir Dyce DUCKWORTH moved that the recommendation be 
received and entered on the minutes. 

Dr. MCVAIL, seconding this motion, said it was about 
seven years since the last cycle of inspection ended. It 
began about 1887 or 1888 and it took five or six years for its 
completion. Under the Act they were supposed to be con- 
stantly inspecting the examinations and he quite thought 
the time had come when they should begin a new cycle of 
the final examinations. 

Mr. Horsey : What is the probable cost 

Sir Dyce DUCKWORTH : The average cost is about £360 
a year. 

Dr. GLOVER said be was disappointed with Sir Dyce 
Duckworth’s way of putting this subject before the Council. 
The Council was not very flush of money just now and there 
was every reason why they should not spend money unneces- 
sarily. If Sir Dyce Duckworth had shown any reason for 
believing that the effects of the last inspection had failed, or 
that there was anything seriously wrong in the way the 
examinations were conducted, or that a sufficient number of 
men were not being arrested by the examinations, he should 
not have offered any opposition ; but in the absence of any 
such proof, or even an attempt to prove that the effect of 
the last supervision had passed away and that they were 
drifting into a loose or careless system of examination 
for admission to the Register, he could not think tbat any 
harm would be done by the postponement of this measure for 
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another year at least. He moved that there be a postpone- 
ment for a year. 

Dr. BRUCE seconded the proposal. 

Dr. MAcCALISTER said that one reason for starting now 
was that it would be some time before the scheme could be 
got into working order. They could hardly get the first 
reports until 1901, which would be ten years after the last 
cycle was instituted. Another reason was that he regarded 
this not as a detective operation but rather as a stock- 
taking. It was right that the Council should from time to 
time discover what was going on. He had no doubt that 
this cycle of inspection, like the last, would disclose a great 
improvement in the examinations. 

The motion for the receipt of the recommendation and its 
entry in the minutes was then put to the Council and agreed 


Sir Dyce DUCKWORTH, seconded by Mr. BRYANT, 
moved :— 


That, on the recommendation of the Examination Committee, arrange- 
ments be forthwith made by the Executive Committee under Chapter 
23 of the Standing Orders for a systematic inspection and visitation of 
the final examinations of the several licensing bodies. 


The proposal of Dr. Glover was put as an amendment and 
rejected by the Council by a large majority. Thereafter 
the motion of Sir DYCE DUCKWORTH was agreed to. 


The Admission of Foreign Students to Examinations. 


Sir JOHN BATTY TUKE presented the following report by 
the Education Committee on a motion seconded by Mr. 
HORSLEY, viz. :— 


On Dec. 5th, 1899, it was moved by Mr. Horsley, seconded by Mr. 
Tomes, and E y to :— 

That the Education Committee be requested to consider the circum- 
stances under which at present foreigners obtain exemption from some 
of the conditions of education and study required by certain of the 
qualifying medical corporations under the curriculum determined by 
the General Medical Council. 

In the opinion of the committee this reference is covered by the 
“communication from the Education Committee in regard to the 
admission of foreigners to examination for registrable British qualifica- 
tions,” received by the Council on Dec. 4th, 1889. This communication 
stands as Appendix xvii. of vol. xxxvi. of the minutes. 

This document sets forth clearly the conditions of education and 
study required of foreign students by the various qualifying bodies in 
Great Britain and Ireland and the committee deem it unnecessary to 

roduce the statements therein made. 

he Council has always held each licensing body as primarily 
responsible for the conditions under which it admits to examination 
candidates for its qualifications, and whenever reasons have existed for 
believing that the regulations were not in accord with the Council's 
resolutions the attention of the body has been directed to them. So 
far as the conditions of the various bodies regulating the admission of 
foreign students are concerned no specific case of inequality of con- 
ditions as between foreigners and British subjects has been brought 
under the notice of the Rlucation Committee. Should any such repre- 
sentation on specific points be referred to the committee they are 
prepared to follow the usual course of sending the complaint to the 
body concerned, considering its reply, and reporting on the question 
to the Council. 


The report was received, entered in the minutes, and 


adopted. 
Diplomas in Public Health. 


Mr. TEALE read the following interim report from the 
Public Health Committee dated May 28th :— | 

The committee cannot meet without expressing their sense of the 
great loss sustained by the Council, but above all by the Public Health 

ommittee, in the death of their most able and indefatigable chairman, 
Sir Richard Thorne. 

The committee have considered the replies of the bodies which 
confer diplomas in public health, with observations on the recommenda- 
tions of the Public Health Committee contained in their report of 
Dec. Sth, 1899. Many of these replies contain carefully reasoned 
criticisms or suggestions demanding serious consideration, for which 
the Council is greatly indebted to those bodies. These criticisms and 
suggestions and the question whether the recommendations in the 
report of the Public Health Committee should need modification require 
more time than it has been possible to devote to their discussion during 
the present session. 

The committee therefore recommend that the question should again 
be remitted to the committee for a final report at the November session 
of the Council. T. PRIDGIN TEALE, Chairman. 


On the motion of Mr. TEALE, seconded by Dr. McVaIt, 


this report was received and entered on the minutes, and 
the recommendation contained in it was approved of. 


Registration of Students. 


Sir DycE DUCKWORTH presented a report from the 
Students' Registration Committee and moved that it be 
received and entered on the minutes and adopted. He 
remarked that the various cases mentioned in it had been 
very carefully considered. The decisions arrived at had 
been in most cases based on precedent and special considera- 
tion had been given to such cases as presented any special 
difficulty. 

Dr. BENNETT seconded and the motion was agreed to. 


Companies Act Amendment Bill. 

Mr. TOMES gave in a report from the Oommittee on the 
Companies Act Amendment Bill. This informed the Council 
that Clause 3 of the measure now before Parliament dealt 
with the practice of medicine and dentistry by companies. 
The Bill had repeatedly stood on the order paper for second 
reading, but no further progress had been made with it, and 
it now seemed doubtful whether the Government intended 
to proceed with it during the present session. 

The report was received and entered on the minutes, the 
motion acted upon being made by Mr. TOMES and seconded 
by Mr. HORSLEY. 


An Application for Registration. 

On the motion of Sir Dyce DUCKWORTH, seconded by 
Dr. MACALISTER, it was resolved to adopt a recommendation 
by the English Branch Council to enter on the Medical 
Register the name of Mr. William Raitt Scroggie, who 
holds the qualifications of Mem. R. Coll. Surg. Eng. 1882, 
Lic. R. Coll. Phys. Edin. 1882, Lic. Midwif. K. Q. Coll. 
Phys. Irel. 1882, a practitioner entitled to be registered 
under the Medical Act 1858, but who neglected to effect 
such registration until after the coming into operation of 
the Medical Act 1886. 


Penal Clauses of Medical and Dentists Acts. 


Dr. GLOVER asked leave to withdraw the following notice 
of motion which he had put upon the programme of 
business :— 

That the Executive Committee, under the remit of resolution 13 in 
the minutes of May 24tb, 1900, be requested to procure the written 
opinion of Mr. uir Mackenzie as to the difference between 
Clause xxix. of the Medical Act (1858) and Clause xiii. of the Dentists 
Act (1878), with special reference to the obligation of the Council, under 
the respective Acts, to order the erasure of the name and qualifications 
of a practitioner, evidence of whose conviction for some offence has 
been supplied, or who has been found, after due inquiry, guilty of 
infamous conduct by the General Medical Council. 

He (Dr. Glover) said that the necessity for this motion had 
ceased because it had been anticipated by the action of the 
Executive Committee, 

Dr. PAYNE, who had agreed to second the motion, 

assented, and leave was given to withdraw the notice. 


Advertising by Dentists. 


Sir DycE DUCKWORTH moved that a copy of the following 
resolution in respect of advertising adopted by the General 
Medical Council on May 20th, 1894, be issued from the 
Council’s office to every dentist whose name is on the 
Dentists Register :— 

That the attention of the Council having been called to the practice 

of advertising by certain dentists it is hereby resolved: ‘* That the 
issue of advertisements of an objectionable character, and especially of 
such as contain either claims of superiority over other practitioners or 
depreciation of them, may easily be carried so far as to constitute 
infamous or disgraceful conduct in a professional respect.” 
In support of his proposal Sir Dyce Duckworth said that he 
bad been moved to recommend this course to the Council 
because during the present session they had been told by 
persons who had been before the Council that they were 
really not aware of what the Oouncil had done and therefore 
it seemed absolutely necessary to send their resolution of 
1894 to every practitioner on the Dentists Register so that 
there might be no mistake in the future. 

Mr. Tou Es seconded the motion. 

Dr. LOMBE ATTHILL said that the resolution seemed to 
sanction advertising generally and the Council disapproved 
of that. Tbe four words of an objectionable character” 
ought to be left out. - 

Dr. MACALISTER: That is the resolution. 

Dr. LOMBE ATTHILL: Well, it will be brought up as a clear 
proof that advertising is sanctioned by this Council because 
it is only advertising of an objectionable character that we 
seem to disapprove of. I understood that wewere to put 
down all advertising. ` 

Dr. MACALISTER: I do not think that unobjectionable 
advertising could be called infamous conduct. 

Mr. HoRsLEY : That is not the point. Can we not amend 
the resolution as suggested by Dr. Lombe Atthill ? 

Mr. Brown: That could scarcely be done without rescind- 
ing the resolution of 1894 and passing a new resolution. 

The PRESIDENT reminded the Council that it was six 
years since the resolution was passed. He remembered very 
well the discussion which took place in connexion with it. 
The general opinion at the time was that the Council could 
not pass a resolution forbidding all forms of advertising and 
so the words of an objectionable character were insei ted 
so as to show that there was a certain class of advertising 
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that the Oouncil were not prepared to say was objectionable. 
Of course, if the. Oouncil’s mind had changed during these 
six years, and they were now prepared to make their views 
more definite and more distinct, what he suggested was that 
they should not refer to the resolution of 1894 but pass 
another resolution. That really was the question that the 
Council had now to determine. If they passed Sir Dyce 
Dackworth’s motion they practically adopted the old resolu- 
tion of 1894, which they apparently did not think strict 
enough. 

Dr. MACALISTER: We could not immediately proceed to 
act upon a new crime of this sort. We would have to give 
four or five years’ notice. 

Mr. Tomes: We have just acted for the first time on this 
resolution during the present session, and however desirable 
it might be to amend it the present is not an opportune 
moment for doing so. 

Mr. HorSLEY: Would it not be better to withdraw this 
motion for the present and wait until times have changed a 
little more! 

The PRESIDENT: It is for the Council to decide what is or 
is not objectionable. 

Mr. ToMES: In medical cases it is the same—the Council 
have to decide. 

Dr. McVAIL: I think we should not proceed with this 
matter at all. It is tantamount to saying that advertising is 
objectionable. We should deal with cases as they come up, 
just as has been done this session. 

The PRESIDENT: I think the ground for bringing forward 
the motion is that when we went into a case of objectionable 
advertising the other day it came out that this resolution of 
1894 had never been communicated to persone on the Dentists 
Register, that it had been communicated only to some indi- 
viduals, aud not sent by post to every registered dentist. 
Sir Dyce Duckworth wants every dentist to have this put 
into his bands so that he might not have the opportunity of 
saying that he did not know of the resolution. 

The motion was carried by 13 votes to 8. 

Sir Dyce DUCKWORTH stated that the cost of giving 
effect to it would be about £17. 


The Standard of Preliminary Examinations. 


On the motion of Sir JoHN BATTY TUKE, seconded by 
Dr. MACALISTER, a further report of the Education Com- 
mittee on the question of raising the standard of preliminary 
examinations in general education was received and entered 
on the minutes. This report was as follows :— 


The Education Committee, in pursuance of the Council’s resolution 
of Dec. 5th, 1899, have obtained from Mr. Sharpe, Dr. McGrath, and 
Professor McCormick a joint report setting out in full their reasons 
for the conclusion they have arrived st with regard to the adoption 
of the senior and higher grade standard of preliminary education,” 
together with a separate report from each of these experts on special 

ener connected witb the examinations of his division of the United 

ngdom. 

These four documents show that ample grounds are given for the 
conclusion that it is impracticable in the existing conditions to 
require of all intending medical and dental students the standard of 
general attainments represented by the so-called senior and higher 
grade examinations. 

A substantial advance on the present requirements can, however, be 
made by insisting on improvements in the character and stringency of 
those junior” examinations which can be directly influenced by the 
Council, and ia the case of the others by requiring that candidates 
offering the corresponding certificates have obtained a higher standard 
than that of a simple pass. 

Detailed suggestions are offered which, if adopted, would have the 
effect of bringing about the desired advance; and the committee, 
having considered these suggestions and discussed them with Professor 
McCormick, beg leave to commend them to the favourable considera- 
tion of the Council. 

During the discussion a question, which has an important bearing 
on the problem in hand, was raised, and it appears to aemand a definite 
answer on the part of the Council. The question is whether the time 
has not come for fixing a limit of age below which an applicant shall 
not be allowed to be registered as a medical or dental student. The 
committee are of opinion that such a limit should be fixed and 
propose that for the present an applicant for registration should be 
required to have attained the age of 16. At a future time, when a 
sufficient advance has been made in the standard of prelimina 
education, it may be advisable to raise the limit of age to 17. Th 
would have the effect of inducing those who intend to enter on the 
atudy of medicine to spend a longer time over ordinary school subjects 
and so to fit themselves for the more stringent leaving and other 
preliminary examinations it is proposed to require. The committee 
accordingly recommend :— 

1, That from And after Jan. lst, 1902, no person shall be registered 
as a medical or dental student who has not attained the age 
of 16 years; and that for the purpose of ensuring the observance of 
this regulation every applicant for registration in the Students 
Registers shall be required to produce satisfactory evidence that this 
age has been attained. - 


2. That the Education Committee be authorised to take all needful 
steps to give effect to the recommendations and suggestions for the 
improvement ot preliminary examinations contained la the appended 


joint-report of the expert advisers and to report from time to time to 
the Council thereupeu. 


The joint-report of Mr. Sharpe, Dr. McGrath, and Pro- 
fessor McCormick concludes with the following recommenda- 
tions, 1 for the consideration of the General Medical 
Oouncil :— 


I.—THE CHARACTER OF TRE EXAMINATION. 

(a) In languages each examination should be of not less than two 
hours’ duration, and if it includes questions on prescribed books (except 
in the case of prescribed masterpicoes in English literature) of not less 
than three hours’ duration. 

In mathematics (which should include arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry) the examination should be of not less than three hours’ 
duration. 

(b) In each examination the questions should be such as to test not 
merely knowledge but a power of intelligent application of knowledge. 

In English the paper should include an essay and a paraphrase (see 

14 (4)), also questions testing a knowledge of grammar, English 
istory, and geography. 

In classics and modern languages each paper should include at least 
one passage of some length from an unprescribed book for translation 
into English, an English passage of some length (except in Greek) and 
a few short idiomatic Bnglish sentences for translation, and questions 
on grammar. 

Iu arithmetic and algebra most of the questions and problems should 
involve some thought and intelligent knowledge of the principles under- 
lying the rules. In geometry must, if not all, questions should include 
a simple rider ¿s an essential part. 

(e) In languages questions on prescribed books should form not more 
than a third of the paper. 


II.—TRER DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS. 


In English not less than a third of the marks should be allotted to 
the essay and paraphrase. 

In classics and modern languages not more than a third of the 
marks should be allotted to questions on prescribed books, and at 
least a half of the marks should be allotted to unseen" translation 
and prose composition. 

In arithmetic and algebra the allotment of the marks among the 
questions should be, as far as possible, proportional to their difficulty. 
In geometry at least about half marks should be assigned to the simple 
rider attached to euch bovk-question. 


LII.—THE STANDARD OF MARKING. 


All examinations should satisfy the General Medical Council, by such 
supervision and organisation as may seem to them practicable, that 
the marking of examiners is conducted with due stringency and 
N and is adjusted to the standard at which the examination 
aims. 

IV.—THE MINIMUM PERCENTAGE OF Pass. 


The minimum percentage demanded by the General Medical Council 
should be 40 per cent. in each subject (sew IX.). 


V.—TsaEe MINIMUM STANDARD aT WHICH THE EXAMINATION 
SHOULD AIM. 


In each subject the minimum standard and range of questions should 
approximate as nearly as possible to the standard and range of 
questions in the papers ot the Lower Grade Leaving Certilicate 
Examination of the Scotch Education Department. 

It is suggested that the above proposals (I.-V.) should be regarded as 
instructions for all examining bodies and examinations at present 
recognised by the General Medical Oouncil, except those of Govern- 
ment and University bodies, and that they should come into force, 80 
far as these examining bodies and examinations are concerned, on 
Jan. Ist, 1902. 

It is further suggested that the above proposals be sent to the above- 
mentioned Government and University examining bodies, together 
with the present report, if approved by the General Medical Council, 
and such portions of the confidential reports as the Education Com- 
mittee may deem necessary in each case; and that these bodies be 
requested to state how far in their opinion their respective examina- 
tiuns meet the requirements of the above proposals, and how far it 
would be desirable or possible for them to make modifications in their 
examinations to that end. 

VI.—Subject to the proviso of Recommendation IX., in the under- 
mentioned examinations the pass-mark in each subject for the poe. 
of medical preliminary examination should, on and after Jan. Ist, 
1902, be fixed as follows: 

University of Oxford Junior Local Examinations (honours standard 

in one or more subjects). 

University of Cambndge Junior Local Examinations (honours stan- 

dard in one or more subjects). 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board Lower Certificate 
Examinations, 40 per cent. 

Central Welsh Board Senior Certificate Examinations, 40 per cent. 

Scotch Education Department Lower Urade Leaviug Certificate 
Examinations, 40 per cent. 

Intermediate Education Board of Ireland Middle Grade Examina- 
tions, 30 per cent. . 

VII.—In the following examinations each of the four subjects ma 
be passed separately :— 

University of Oxford Senior Local Examinations (with distinction). 

University of Cambridge Senior Local Examinations (with distinc- 

tion). 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board Higher Certificate 
Examinations (with distinction). 

Scotch Education Department Higher Grade, or Honours, Leaving 
Certificate Examinations. 

Intermediate Kducation Board of Ireland Senior Grade Examinations 


(with distinction). 
VIII.—In all examinations recognised by the General Medical 


Council other than those mentioned under Section VII. the examina- 
tion in all four subjects must be passed at one examination or at not 
more than two examinations, provided that the candidate ore by 
himself for re-examination as often as may be necessary to satisly this 
condition. 
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1X.—In the case of examinations which satisfy the requirements in 
Sections I.-V., when the four subjects are taken at one time the four 
parts niy be regarued as one examination and a pass may be granted if 
the e reach the necessary percentage in the aggregate marke of 
his papers as a whole, provided that the required pass-mark must be 

in the English paper. 

Sir JOHN BATTY TUKE, as chairman of the Education 
Committee, thought that before moving the recommendations 
of the committee he should run over the history of the 
movement for the benefit especially of those members who 
had but recently joined the Council. He said that almost 
immediately after its inception the Oouncil directed 
attention to the subject of the preliminary examinations in 

education, and the records of the Council bore 
testimony to the great interest which had been taken in it 
throughout. The first important result obtained was an 
improvement in the character of the examinations by 
the withdrawal from licensing bodies of their examina- 
tions in general education, and by their placing them 
in the hands of strictly educational bodies. The next 
important step was the laying down of requirements 
in the various subjects of examination. The Education 
Oommittee watched most carefully how their recommenda- 
tions were observed and the effect was a gradual raising of 
the general standard. Subsequently the Council insisted 
upon greater stringency by directing that most of the 
preliminary examinations should be taken at one time. This 
was an important step forward as it got rid of two classes 
of candidates the undesirable and the doubtful. The 
effect was very seriously felt by both schoolmasters 
and examining bodies, but perhaps the very success of the 
Council’s action induced certain members to propose the very 
bold step of cutting out all junior examinations whatsoever. 
At the first blush this seemed an effective method of dealing 
with the subject, bat on careful investigation by the com- 
mittee it was found that it could not be adopted because it 
was surrounded by difficulties that were insuperable, the 
chief difficulty being the defective condition of inter. 
mediate education throughout the kingdom. There was 
a great gap between lower janior” and higher 
senior,” and the very highest authorities, men who 
had the best knowledge of the subject, advised the 
committee that the difficulties were not such as could be 
overcome, and if it were attempted to adopt the scheme the 
most serious consequences would result to the profession and 
to the public. The Council, however, were not convinced 
and a referendum was ordered. The committee consulted 
heads of schools and colleges, various medical bodies, and a 
number of private individuals, and the result was tbat 
there was an overwhelming consensus of opinion that the 
committee’s view was the correct one, and the main reason 
assigned was tbat the state of intermediate education would 
not permit of the adoption of the scheme. Therefore, the 
committee had suggested the appointments of three educa- 
tional experts, whom it was hoped and believed were 
thoroughly representative of the different parts of the 
United Kingdom and thoroughly well acquainted with 
the condition of education within them. These gentle- 
men began their work about a year ago and it was 
necessarily very arduous work, and notwithstanding the time 
and attention they gave to it they were unable to produce 
more than a provisional report for consideration in November 
last. The Council naturally wanted more information on 
the subject and these experts were re-appointed and asked 
to prepare a full detailed report. They had done so, and he 
thought no one could say that it failed in presenting the 
position in a thorough and full manner, for it was a very 
carefully prepared document, a valaable treatise on the 
whole subject. The leading fact these experts presented was 
again the imperfect state of intermediate education. It 
might be said to be very sad that it should be so, but he 
might ask if they were very much worse off than any other 
country? He thought that the answer to the question was 
furnished in the experts’ report. They said :— 

We found that a preliminary examination which would demand the 
Scottish higher grade leaving certificates in the four subjects required 
Bag General Medical Council would be of a standard much higher 
than that of 31 matriculation examinations in any faculty 
of any university with which we are acquainted. 

Further, he thought experience showed that they were 
not in any worse plight than any foreign country, for it was 
found that the ordinary practitioners of, say, France and 
Germany were not of higher culture than their own men. He 
for one failed to meet a want of culture in their own men. 
Perbaps they were not scholars, but scholarship was not 
their business, and he thought that those who had impressed 
upon the Council the raising of the standard of general 


education higher had overlooked the fact that medical educa- 
tion was a liberal education in itself. It must be borne in 
mind that the medical student was brought into contact with 
subjects that required a large amount of collateral education 
and that his general education did not cease when he com- 
menced the medical curriculum. His scientific course was 
as productive of culture as the literary training of the arts 
school. The experts concurred in the view of the Education 
Committee. They had adopted in their report the general 
principles that the Council should insist upon a gradual 
improvement of general education examinations. In point 
of fact, they recommended a standard of examination which 
might be roughly taken to represent the meeting-place of 
the higher juniors and the lower seniors, a grade which also 
represented the standard applied by the great examining 
bodies and conformed to the test of 16 to 17 years as being 
the suitable age for youths to enter upon scientific work. 
Certain people bad held that uniformity could be best 
obtained by the Council instituting examinations of 
its own. But it would be utra vires to do that and it 
would not, if it could be done competently, be advisable to 
proceed with such examinations because of the serious 
complications such a system would cause in relation to 
school examinations. But as a matter of fact the com- 
mittee and the experts were content to work with the 
machinery which at present existed, and the experts had sug- 
gested a scheme by which the standard of present examina- 
tions might be raised and equalised, whether by higher pass 
marks or otherwise, and that these examinations shoald be 
allowed to be passed at not more than two times. The 
committee proposed that the suggestions of the experts 
should be sent to all university bodies with a request to 
know how far the general recommendations meet with their 
approval in theory and practice. They proposed also to send 
the opinions of the experts to a number of outside bodies 
who were not Government bodies or universities, in order 
that they might adapt themselves to the lines of the standard 
selected. The committee would have every opportunity of 
jadging how far these bodies might conform, for they could 
see the set papers and examine the students’ answers. With 
regard to the experts’ conclusions, these had been arrived at 
to a very great extent from information contained in con- 
fidential communications. They said in their joint report :— 

Much of the information upon which we base our classification is of 
a confidential character and has been obtained from the various 
authorities on this strict understanding. The points we have had to 
take into consideration are many and various, and merely to give a 
classification without our reasons for such classification would be of 
little or no service and might in many cases be misleading. In the 
case of a few examinations we have been unable, owing to insufficient 
information, to give more than atentative estimate. Apart from these 
considerations public criticism of particular examinations might 
alienate some of thore examining bodies upon whose cordial codpera- 
tion the General Medical Council must depend in bringing about a 
genuine reform. And, lastly, the scheme of reform which we have 
to suggest does not, at least for the present, necessitate such public 
criticism. 

Accordingly he (Sir John Tuke) hoped that no demand 
would be made for the production of these confidential docu- 
ments. He believed that if the Council agreed to the two 
recommendations which the committee proposed they would 
find that they had got a good and solid ground on which to 
build up future reforms. The committee asked the Council 
to bave confidence in them and commission them to carry 
out the scheme as detailed in the experts’ report. If the 
Council gave this commission the committee would keep in 
mind the strong desire on the part of the Council as well 
as of themselves to raise the whole character of these pre- 
liminary examinations, keeping in view the necessities of the 
public and the interests of the profession. He begged to 
move that the committee’s first recommendation be adopted. 

Dr. MACALISTER seconded the motion, because the 
experts told the Council that unless they decided that the 
age should be 16 years or below 16 their advice would be 
ambiguous. If it were 16 they gave clear directions as to 
what to do. The Council should therefore first settle the 
age and do that now. 

Sir Dyce DUCKWORTH said tbat the feeling that prevailed 
in the Council was that they must take things as they found 
them and accept small mercies when they were offered, but 
be hoped that the Council would give expression to the view 
that the age might very soon be raised to 17 years. 

Dr. LoMBE ATTHILL pointed out that if the age was 
raised higber than 16 that would not be convenient, for the 
Act provided for the registration of medical practitioners at 
the age of 21. | 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, from and after Jan. Ist, 1902, no person shall 
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be registered as a medical or dental student who has not 
attained the age of 16 years; and for the purpose of ensur- 
ing the observance of this regulation every applicant for 
registration in the Students Registers shall be required 
to produce satisfactory evidence that this age has been 
attained. 

Sir JOHN BATTY TUKE, seconded by Dr. MACALISTER, 
moved the adoption of the second recommendation. 

Mr. HORSLEY wished to know if the existing list of exami- 
nations was to be absolutely abrogated if the committee were 
authorised to carry the new scheme into effect. He could 
not see how the scheme was to be carried out without con- 
siderable expense, for after two years’ time he took it that 
the Council would have to employ the experts as inspectors. 
He took it that the Council had full confidence in the com- 
mittee to carry out the scheme. The recommendations of 
the experts fell short, he thought, of what they might 
expect. They were governed by serious limitations in the 
narrative which went to show that the experts themselves 
felt that there were great difficulties in making the recom- 
mendations and that there would be difficulties in carrying 
them out. He was sent to the Council to speak in favour of 
a much higher examination and he should always do so. But 
if the Education Committee said, ‘‘ Have confidence in us and 
let us try this scheme for two years or 80,” he could not very 
well see how the Council could refuse. 

Dr. PAYNE pointed out that, broadly speaking, the higher 
class school life of this country did not end till the pupils 
were 18 years and he wished their intending medical 
students could remain at school until that age. In Germany 
and France the age for intending medical students leaving 
school was from 18 to 19, and in his view the standard 
of general education for the medical profession was 
consequently higher than in this country. If, however, they 
made the senior examination the necessary standard they 
would not be fixing an educational standard but a social 
and financial standard. They would be laying down the 
opinion that intending medical students should be able to 
afford school till the age of 18 years. He really doubted if 
that would be possible generally. There was an average of 
quite two years’ difference between the “junior” and the 
“senior” examinations. With a five years’ medical curricu- 
lum it would be difficult to go beyond 16 years as the 
minimum age limit, and that was another difficulty in the 
way of making pupils looking forward to enter upon medical 
studies stay at school until 18 years of age. If the scheme 
now put forward were adopted he was sure that Oxford and 
Cambridge would do what they could to meet the views of 
the Council. But the Council would hardly expect them to 
alter their whole scheme of examination to do that. At one 
time he was of the opinion that all the Council needed to do 
to secure the raising of the standard was to pass a resolution 
abolishing all the junior examinations, but be had come to 
the conclusion that the amount of reform now offered was 
the utmost which at the present moment could be satis- 
factorily carried out. 

Dr. MACALISTER believed that be was expressing the 
feeling of the Education Committee when he said they 
were gratified that their labours, which had not been 
light, had been so well received by the Council. With 
regard to the expense in giving effect to the scheme 
the Council at the last meeting had made a grant of 
£100 in connexion with the work of the experts, and 
the committee hoped that a great deal more could be 
done without more money. What remained of the £100 
was practically sufficient for at any rate the preliminary 
work. There was nothing secret or mysterious about the 
confidential documents or anything to be ashamed of. 
Those who furnished them desired that the details of their 
examinations should not be made public in any way simply 
because they would get to the ears of students and teachers 
who would prepare up to a certain standard and no higber. 
The committee and experts would be breaking faith if they 


made the documents public. 


Dr. MCVAIL called attention to the fact that in one part 
of their joint report the experts expressed tbis conclusion: 
Such examinations are comparatively worthless as tests or 
a good preliminary education. He asked if there were 
many and recognised examinations to which that could be 
applied. 

Dr. MACALISTER explained that there were only one or 
two, and even in connexion with these the conclusion was 
explainable, It referred to languages only ; that books should 
not be prescribed. It was sclely with reference to the 


question of set books or not set books. It did not speak of 
examinations as a whole. As to the experts series of recom- 
mendations it would be of no use considering these one by 
one. They must be taken as a whole or left altogether alone. 
It would not do to take some and leave others. 

Sir CHRISTOPHER NIXON had no doubt that quite a number 
of bodies would not accept the experts’ recommendations, 
but if the Council could secure the fixing of a minimun 
standard of examination below which they would not allow 
a youth to be registered as a medical student, and do that 
without any revolutionary measures, it would be a decided 
gain, and for that reason he strongly urged the Council to 
pass these recommendations. 

Dr. MVA had boped they would have got more than the 
committee and the experts offered, and he thought that the 
Council, while agreeing to what was presented, might indi- 
cate that the time would come very shortly when they would 
demand a much higher standard. The committee should at 
once set to work to furnish a list of the bodies with whose 
examinations the Council could be entirely satisfied. The 
present list was not quite reliable because it took men from 
anywhere and everywhere. 

Lhe motion proposed by Sir JOHN BATTY TUKE was agreed 
to. Accordingly, the Education Committee were authorised 
by the Council to take all needful steps to give effect to the 
recommendations and suggestions for the improvement of 
preliminary examinations contained in the joint report of the 
expert advisers and to report from time to time to the 
Council thereupon. 

Sir JOHN Batty TUKE moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Sharpe, Dr. McGrath, and Professor McCormick for the 
valuable assistance which they bad given to the Council in 
relation to the question of preliminary examinations. 

Dr. MACALISTER seconded the motion. 

The PRESIDENT said that having had the opportunity of 
knowing perfectly the great labours that these gentlemen 
had given to the consideration of the matter in question, and 
also knowing what fee was placed at the disposal of the 
Education Committee, he should like to say that these 
gentlemen had done a great deal more work than they had 
been paid for in money, therefore he thought the Council 
should record their thanks for the work they had done. 

Dr. LITTLE asked if it was becoming on the General 
Medical Council to employ three experts and not pay them 
properly. He would rather propose that they should receive 
an addition to their honorarium. He did not know them 
at all. 

The PRESIDENT said that these gentlemen undertook the 
duty, not in view of a money payment, but rather from a 
desire to help the Council in this branch of their work. 

The motion was agreed to, 


The Pharmacopeia. 


Dr. MACALISTER, deputy chairman, in the absence of 
Dr. Leech owing to illness, presented the following report by 
the Pharmacopeia Committee :— 


The Pharmacopeia Committee desire to record their regret at the 
enforced absence through illness of their chairman, Dr. Leech, and 
their grateful acknowledgments of the manner in which he has 
carried on the work of the committee since their last meeting. 

The committee have now to report that 31,500 copies of the British 
Pharmacopa:ia of 1898 have been printed, and 28,783 of these have 
passed into circulation, leaving in hand 2717 copies. 

A communication from the Privy Council, forwarding acopy of a note 
addressed to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs by the Belgian 
Minister, on the subject of a proposed International Pbarmacopeia 
limited to drugs of a drastic nature, has been referred to this com- 
mittee by the Executive Committee. The committee recommend the 
Council to reply that, should an international conference on the 
subject in question be arranged, the Council would be prepared to 
appoint representatives to participate in it and to authorise the 
President to appoint one or more members to act as delegates. 

Another meeting of the conference of members of the Pharmacopeia 
Committee with representatives of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain and the Pharmaceutical Society of Ireland bas been held, 
and on its recommendation certain questions of a pharmacological and 
pharmaceutical nature have been referred to experts for further inves- 
tigation and report. 

Communications have been opened with the United States autho- 
rities with a view to bringing about greater uniformity in the official 

reparations contained in the British Pharmacopœia and the United 
States Pharmacopwia respectively, and it is hoped that, by mutual 
concessions, important approximations and assimilations in the con- 
tents of the two works may be ultimately secured. 

Further communications have been received with reference to the 
Indian and Colonial addendum and important suggestions from 
Canada have been considered by the committee in detail. A report on 
progress has been prepared by the editor and is hereto annexed. Itis 
hoped that a final draft of the addendum may be presented to the 
Council at the November meeting and that the addendum itself may 
be authorised for issue by the end of the year. , 

By the assiduous efforts of Dr. Leech a valuable collection of British 
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and foreign works bearing on the history and development of the 
pharmacopceia bas been got together and deposited in the Council's 
ofice. T are due to Dr. Leech, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Ekin, and 
Mr. Walter Hills for important contributions to this collection, and the 
committee hope that from time to time further additions may be made 
to it by members of the Council and others. A hand list of the works 
already deposited has been printed and will be sent to members of the 
Co and a card catalogue prepared under Dr. Leech’s direction is 
placed with the collection in the committee room. 


On the motion of Dr. MACALISTER, seccnded by Dr. 
LoMBE ATTHILL, this report was received, entered on the 
minutes, and adopted, and the Council recorded cordial 
thanks to Dr. Leech, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Ekin, and Mr. Walter 
Hills for the important contributions they had secured for the 
Pharmacopeeia Library. 

The Council adjourned. 


THURSDAY, May 3187. 


The Council met again to-day, Sir WILLIAM TURNER being 
in the chair. 
The Council and the English Royal Culleges. 


On the motion of Dr. MACALISTER the following report 
was received and entered on the minutes, viz. :— 


REPORT BY THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE ON CERTAIN COMMUNICA- 
TIONS FROM THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS or LONDON 
AND THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND. 


The Education Committee have given careful and prolonged con- 
sideration to the communications forwarded by the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
with reference to the new regulation for the registration of medical 
students, which communications have been laid before the Committee 
by direction of the President. 

This regulation was adopted by the Council on June 7th, 1899, on the 
recommendation of the Education Committee, who reported as follows 
(Minutes, vol. xxxvi., p. 562) :— 

“The licensing bodies should be informed that schools for boys 
and girls were not intended by the Council to be regarded as 
institutions at which the first of the five years of medical study may be 
spent, and the Council should require that before registration is 
eected a student should have commenced medical study at a uni- 
or school of medicine or at a scientific institution recognised by 
one of the licens bodies and approved by the Council. If this were 
done the recognised institutions would not merely as now be reported 
to the Registrar but would come in a regular and formal way before the 
Council for its approval. Attention could thus be drawn to any inati- 
tution regarding which objection might be taken and approval with- 
held if the evidence as to its status and efficiency were unsatisfactory. 
As registration is a matter over which the Council alone has control 
this manner of dealing with the difficulty appears to be the least open 
to objection.” 

155 regulation, which came into force on Jan. lst, 1900, read as 
OUOWS :— 

“No medical student shall be registered until he has passed a pre- 
liminary examination as required by the General Medica! Council and 
has commenced medical study at a university or school of medicine or 
at a scientific institution recognised by one of the licensing bodies and 
approved by the Council.” 

The Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, alone of all the licensing bodies, have taken 
objection to this regulation, and on Oot. 26th and Nov. 2nd, 1899, they 
adopted a resolution affirming that they fail to recognise any 
authority under the Medical Acts in virtue of which the General 
Medical Council may impose the oconditioas formulated in the 

ation in regard to the registration of medical students,” and that 
“they decline to recognise the requirement that scientific institutions 
where medical study is commenced should be approved by the General 
Medical Council.” 

This intimation was conveyed to the Council on Dec. 4th, 1899, when 
the President was requested to inform the Royal Colleges that the 
Council adhered to Its regulation and to invite the Colleges to take the 
matter into fresh consideration in view of its important bearing on 
the maintenance of the standard of study and examinations in the 
country at large. 

The President informs the committee that he has had an oppor- 
tunity of conferring with representatives of the Royal Colleges on the 
subject and that the Committee of Management of their Examining 
Board submitted a report upon it to the two Colleges. The Committee 
of Management stated that ‘‘after a full consideration of the question 
in all its details they are unable to discover any grounds for altering 
the decision of the Royal Colleges as stated in tue resolution above 
referred to. They also appended a memorandum, copies of which have 
been eT furnished to the Education Committee, setting forth 
the legal and other grounds for the view they had taken. The report 
of the Committee of Management has now been adopted by the Royal 
Colleges and constitutes their answer to the Council. 

8 questions appear to arise for the consideration of the 
nuncii :— 

1. Whether it is in the interest of medical education generally that 
the first year of medical study should be taken at ordiuary schools of 
higher elementary or of secondary education, even when these give 
good elementary instruction in science in addition to the other subjects 
of school study? 

2. Whether it is contrary to law or beyond the powers of the Council 
to impose the conditions tormulated in the regulations under which a 
student may be registered as baving passed a suitable preliminary 
examination and as having entered on a course of medical study? 

3. Whether any one of the licensing bodies can legally require the 
General Medical Council to enter on the register of medical students 
the name of a student who has not fulfilled the conditions prescribed by 
the Council itself? 

I.—On the first question the committee maintain the opinion they 


versi 


have repeatedly expressed that ordinary school education should be 
completed before the five years’ medical curriculum is entered upon, 
and they believe that the regulation in question is the simplest prac- 
tical method of insuring this. They therefore recommend that the 
Council should continue to adhere to it. 

II.—On the second and third questions the committee recommend 
that the opinion of the Council's legal adviser be obtained before the 
next session of the Council. 

III. — With regard to the individual applications for registration 
which have been received by the Registrar since Jan. lst, and which 
cannot be dealt with by him without further instruction, the com- 
mittee recommend that they be referred to the Students’ Registration 
— as exceptional cases to be dealt with on their individual 
me . 

Dr. MACALISTER, in moving the adoption of the first re- 
commendation of the committee, said that 12 copies of a 
memorandum prepared by the Royal Colleges had been 
received. They were marked Confidential and they would 
be circulated among the members of the Council so far as 
they would go. He understood that the memorandum had 
been prepared for the information of the Colleges. Refer- 
ence was made to a legal opinion obtained by the Colleges, 
but the legal opinion was not given, and therefore as a 
member of this Council he could not state what line it 
took. 

Mr. Horsey asked whether it would not be well to defer 
this motion until next session in order that members might 
have an opportunity of studying the memorandum. 

The PRESIDENT said there was no reason why Mr. Horsley 
should not have a copy of the memorandum given to him 
now. 

Mr. HORSLE declined to vote upon the question before 
he had had an adequate opportunity of studying the 
memorandum. 

Dr. MACALISTER, after explaining that it was only 
yesterday he obtained permission to circulate the memo- 
randum, said that practically the memorandum decided the 
question which had to be discussed by the Council. 
The Royal Colleges had taken up the position appa- 
rently that the Council had no legal right to lay down 
such conditions as they had laid down for the registration 
of medical students. By doing so they confused the issue. 
The registration of students was a matter for this Council. 
With regard to the actual course of study which a student 
must have gone through for the diploma of the licensing 
bodies, that was a matter under their supervision, but they 
had no legal power to define beforehand or to control in 
the sense in which the word was used by the Royal Colleges. 
If they (the Council) were dissatisfied with the actual course 
of study which the licensing bodies had prescribed and 
required they could represent the matter to the Privy 
Council, and that was the limit of their control over the 
actual course of study pursued by any of the licensing 
bodies. He asked the Council to distinguish clearly 
between the two things—the registration of students 
and the course of study. The whole argument of 


the Royal Colleges was addressed to the second of 
these, and the Council had to address itself to 
the first. The Council asked of students that they 


should have passed a preliminary examination which 
they thought was sufficient and that they should have 
bona-fide commenced the five years’ course of medical study. 
The Royal Colleges practically failed to recognise the right 
or authority of the Council to require either of these things. 
The Students Register had been established by the Council 
for their information, that they might have a means of test- 
ing first of all how long the curriculum of students was and 
secondly of ensuring that they had had a sufficient pre- 
liminary training before they began their medical studies. 
The question was what was five years of medical study 
from the point of view of this Council. They had pointed 
out that if students were allowed to pass six months 
of their period of medical study in higher elementary 
schools they were to this extent diminishing the medical 
curriculum; the Council had long protested against what 
might be called half-timers in respect of medical study. 
The Students Register was the creation of this Council, and 
he for one held that they had a right to state what were 
the conditions for entering a man’s name uponit. If the 
Council still took the view that medical half-timers were not 
to be admitted to the Students Register then they must 
adhere to the conditions they had laid down—it 
was the only way to stop the growth of the prac- 
tice. The Council did not dictate what conditions the 
Colleges should accept,“ but they said what conditions 
they (the Council) should accept. All the bodies 
except the two Royal Colleges in England had accepted the 
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regulations of the Council as they stood. Many of them 
declined to recognise this elementary or public school 
medical education at all. They protested very strongly 
against it being recognised by this Council and he thought 
they had a right so to protest. Yet if the Council accepted 
the suggestion of the Royal Colleges and put everyone on the 
Register whom they desired to be put on the other bodies 
would be so far coerced and controlled. The Royal Oolleges 
therefore asked not only to control the Council but also to 
control all the other licensing authorities. That was a posi- 
tion which he thought the Council ought strenuously to 
resist. The Students Register was not a statutory obliga- 
tion upon the Council. It was a creation of the Council— 
a piece of mechanism for carrying out the purposes of the 
Act. It was not statutory but it was not ultra vires and it 
was not illegal. 


Dr. PAYNE, seconding the first recommendation, defended . 


the regulations of the Council and spoke of the system of 
the Royal Colleges as bad in its immediate results and bad in 
its tendencies. 

Sir HUGH BEEVOR expressed the opinion that an incentive 
to a boy to occupy his last school year with medical study 
would be a bad thing for education. 

Sir PHILIP SMYLy said that this subject was first brought 
to the notice of the Council by the Irish College of Surgeons 
who complained that the period of professional study was 
being cut down from five to four years. The question here 
was a question of competition downwards. It was also a 
pecuniary question, because parents were anxious to know 
where they could get the cheapest education for their sons. 
Mr. Bryant had told them that they had required the 
preliminary subjects to be taken before the five years began 
and they had stopped it because the Royal Colleges found it 
would not pay. 

Dr. PETTIGREW said he regretted exceedingly that the 
Royal Colleges had put themselves in this position, which 
he considered an entirely false one. The effect of the 
action of the Council had been to screw up the schools to 
give better education, and it would, in his opinion, be unfair 
to those schools if this Council recognised secondary educa- 
tion. 

Sir CHRISTOPHER NIXON expressed bis concurrence in 
the recommendation of the committee. The Royal Colleges 
maintained, he said, that the Council were alone an admini- 
strative body, that they had no constructive or legislative 
powers, and that they had no right to make rales or regula- 
tions or any form of requirement. In other words, they held 
that the Council had all along been acting upon a false 
assumption of authority. In such circumstances he saw 
nothing for it but to follow the recommendations of the com- 
mittee and take the opinion of their legal advisers. As for 
the representatives of the two Colleges he did not think their 
action was perfectly consistent. While they denied the 
right of the Council to interfere in this matter they claimed 
for the Couocil the right toinspect, not only the final examina- 
tions of the Apothecaries’ Hall of Dublin, but also the earlier 
examinations of that body. 

Mr. BRYANT said he did not propose now to discuss the 
report of the committee. No doubt it was a most interesting 
document and drawn up with a view to support a certain 
resolution of the Council. He felt that the Council could 
not be in the right position to come to a proper decision on 
the matter until they had had an opportunity of studying the 
memorandum of the Royal Colleges. In this memorandum 
the case of the Royal Colleges was stated. He was sorry the 
document had not been printed as an appendix to the report. 
The committee were supplied with copies and more copies 
could easily have been furnished for the other members of 
the Council. In the peculiar circumstances of the situation 
he moved the adjournment of the debate until the November 
session. 

Dr. McVAIL objected to this. This question affected all 
the bodies throughout the country and adjournment only 
meant that the two Royal Colleges in England were to go on 
for another six months in the way they had been doing. If 
the Council were going to play with this question he saw no 
reason why the other bodies should not follow the example 
of the English Colleges. 

Mr. Brown thought the Council should have both sides 
clearly before them before they decided this important 
question. 

Mr. HORSLEY said that adjournment of the debate would 
not impair the position which the Council almost unani- 
mously took up Jast session. 


Sir WILLIAM GAIRDNER said he had no objection to these 
preliminary subjects being taught in schools so long as there 
was no interference with the medical curriculum. 

The motion for the adjournment. of the debate was then 
put and agreed to. 

Mr. BRYANT explained that he bad got up several times 
during the debate to move the adjournment, but had not 
had an opportunity of speaking. 

Mr. HORSLEY asked whether the Royal College of Physicians 
of London would furnish the Council with the opinion cf 
their standing counsel. 

Sir DycE DUCKWORTH said he would consult the College 
upon that point. For himself he thought the memorandum 
gave all the information that was necessary. 

The PRESIDENT said that if the Council would give him 
leave he would ask Mr. Muir Mackenzie to state bis opinion 
on the whole question. He thought that it would be a good 
thing for Mr. Muir Mackenzie to see the Jegal opinion which 
had been given to the Royal Colleges and such of the other 
documents as might be necessary. 

Dr. McVAIL: Very good. 

Dr. MACALISTER moved that the memorandum of the two 
Colleges be entered in the minutes as an appendix to the 
report of the Education Committee. 

Mr. BRYANT said he had no objection to this being done. 

The motion was agreed to by the Council. 

On the suggestion of Dr. MAvALISTER the third recom- 
mendation otf the committee was agreed to. In this 
connexion Dr. MACALISTER gave the assurance that ro 
disputed questions would be raised. 


The University of Birmingiain. 
On the recommendation of the Education Committee the 


proposed Matriculation Kxamination of the University of 
Birmingham was added to the list of recognised Preliminary 


Examinations. 
Medical Act for Jersey, 


The Education Committee presented a report with 
comments on an Act passed this year by the states of Jersey 
dealing with the practice of medicine and sargery in that 
island. The President was requested to forward the 
comments to the Lord President of the Privy Council. 


Restorations to the Dentists Register. 


The Executive Committee reported that the prescribed 
conditions in each case having been duly fulfilled the names 
of the under-mentioned persons had been restored to the 
Dentists Register, from which they had been erased in con- 
formity with the provisions of Section 12 of the Dentists 
Act:—Herbert George Blackmore, Hamersley Campbell, 
Victor Massey-Crosse, William James O'Hara, and William 
Henry Smith. 

The Society of Apothecarics Title. 

Mr. BRYANT presented a report from the special committee 
appointed to consider letters from Mr. James R. Upton, 
clerk to the Society of Apothecaries of London, on the sub- 
ject of the use of the titles physician and surgeon. The 
committee reported that— 

They are not prepared to recommend that the funds of the Genera} 
Council should be employed to guarantee, in conjunction with the 
Society of Apothecaries, the expenses of the plaintiff and defendant 
respectively in a test case to determine, by the Court of Appeal or the 
House of Lords, whether a Licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries is 
entitled to describe himself as physician or surgeon. 

Seconded by Mr. HORSLEY, Mr. BRYANT moved that the 
report be received and entered on the minutes and that the 
recommendation contained in it be adopted. 

Sir HUGH BERVOR remarked that the Society of Apothe- 
caries would have been pleased if this question could bave 
been taken on the higher plane of the General Medical 
Council assisting in obtaining a decision, but in this instance 
they would be content to take their own course. 

The motion was passed. 


The Pharmacopeia. 


The Council ordered strangers to withdraw so that 
they might receive in camerd an opinion by the Council’s 
legal adviser on the question of the copyright of the British 
Pharmacopæia, 

Appointment of Solicitor. 

The Council also sat in vamerd to receive a report from 
the Executive Committee in regard to the appointment of 8 
standing solicitor to the Council in the room of Mr. F. W. 
Farrer, resigned. They appointed Mr. W. H. Winterbotham, 
Official solicitor to the Supreme Court. 
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Acknowledgment of Mr. Farrer's Services. 


On the motion of Sir Dyck DUCKWORTH, seconded by Mr. 
BRYANT, the following resolution was agreed to :— 

The Council desires to record its warm appreciation of the services 
rendered to it for so many years by Mr. F. W. Farrer in his capacity as 


standing solicitor and to express ite regret that the state of his health 
no longer permits him to assist the Council 


Appointment of Registrar. 

Dr. MACALISTER, reminding the Council that under the 
Standing Order the appointment of general registrar was an 
annual one, moved the appointment of Mr. H. W. Allen till 
the closing day of the May session of 1901. 

The motion was unanimously passed. 


Appointment of Committees. 


The Council's committees were re-arranged as follows: 

Executive Committee.—Sir Dyce Dackworth, Mr. Bryant, 
De. MacAlister, Dr. Glover, Dr. Heron Watson, Sir William 
Gairdner, Dr. Lombe Atthill, and Sir Philip Smyly, with Sir 
William Tarner, the President of the Council, as an ez-officio 
member. 

Penal Cases Committee.—Mr. Bryant, Mr. Tomes, Dr. 
Glover, Mr. Horsley, Dr. Heron Watson, Dr. Bruce, Sir C. 
Nixon, and Sir William Thomson. 

Examination Committee.—Members nominated by the 

lish Branch Council: Sir Dyce Duckworth, Mr. Bryant, 
and Mr. Teale ; nominated by the Scottish Branch Oouncil : 
Dr. Heron Watson, Dr. Pettigrew, and Dr. McVail; nomi- 
nated by the Irish Brauch Council: Sir Philip Smyly, Sir 
William Thomson, and Dr. Little. 

Education Committee.— Members nominated by the English 
Branch Council: Dr. MacAlister, Dr. Glover, and Dr. Payne; 
nominated by the Scottish Branch Council: Sir John Batty 
Tuke, Sir William Gairdner, and Dr. Reid; nominated by 
the Irish Branch Council: Sir Christopher Nixon, Sir William 
Thomson, and Dr. Bennett. 

Pablic Health Committee.—Members nominated by the 
English Branch Oouncil: Mr. Power, Mr. Teale, and Dr. 
Pye-Smith ; nominated by the Scottish Branch Council: 
Dr. Bruce, Dr. McVail, and Dr. Hector Cameron; nominated 
by the Irish Branch Council: Sir Philip Smyly, Dr. Bennett, 
and Mr. Tichborne. 

Pharmacopeia Committee.—Dr. Leech, Sir Dyce Dack- 
worth, Dr. Lombe Atthill, Dr. MacAlister, Sir John Batty 
Toke, Mr. Tichborne, Dr. Pavne, and Dr. McVail. 

Dental Committee.—Sir William Tarner, Sir Dyce Dack- 
worth, Dr. Heron Watson, Mr. Tomes, and Sir Philip 
Smyly. 

Dental Education and Examination Committee.—Mr. 


Bryant, Dr. Reid, Mr. Brown, Sir Philip Smyly, Dr. Hector 


Cameron, and Mr. Tomes. 

Students Registration Committee.—Sir Dyce Duckworth, 
Dr. Cameron, Dr. MacAlister, Sir Batty Tuke, and Sir 
William Thomson. l 

Finance Committee.—Sir Dyce Duckworth, Mr. Bryant, 
Dr. Heron Watson, and Dr. Bennett. 

Dr. Pye-Smith and Sir Hugh Beevor acted as scrutineers 
of the ballot taken in the case of the Executive and the Penal 
Cases Committees respectively. 


The Finances of the Council. 


Mr. BRYANT submitted the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee on income and expenditure for the year 1899 and 
comparison with former years. This report was as follows :— 


The Finance Committee report that the income of the General and 
Branch Councils for the year ending Dec. 3lst, 1899, was £10,405 118. 6d., 
and tbe expenditure for the same period having been £10,677 10s. 
there is a deficit of £261 188. 6d. This is due to the tact that for the first 
time the solicitor’s account for law expenses has been included as a 
liability for the year in which it was incurred, and therefore two years’ 
law expenses are included in one year, which will not occur again. 
Had it not been for this there would have been a surplus of £350 ås. 
From Table A it will be seen that the fees received by the Branch 
Councils show a considerable increase, for £449 178. 6d. more was 
received from that source by England, £133 9s. 6d. more by Scotland, 
and £120 5s. more by Ireland, making a total increase of £703 12s. In 
1897 there was a decrease from the previous year of £779 12s. 6d., and 
in 1898 a decrease of £114 Ss. The net proceeds of the sale of the 
Pharmacopwria for the year were £1365 108. 1d., but there will probably 
be found te be a very considerable drop in this item at the close of the 
current year. 

The items of increased expen.liture will be found on Table B, and 
amongst these may be specified the following :— 

(a) Au increase of £113 65. 6d. for various committees’ fees and 
expenses, chiefly caused hy the fees, £94 10x., paid to the experts who 
assisted the Education Committee. Omitting this item, which, how- 
ever, will appear again this year, the increase would have been only 
£18. 168. 6d. 

(b) An increase of £103 13s. 7d. in misce.laneous printing. which is 
more than balanced Dy the decrease in General Council and Executive 
Committee Printiag, 


(c) An increase of 2752 16s. for law expanses, which is explained 
above. Had the liability for 1899 been, as usual, omitted, the increase 
would have been £140 13s. 6d. 

(d) An increase of £43 10s. for interest on the mortgage, due to the 
amount spent on the recent alterations. 

(e) An increase of £215 12s. 6d. for the sinking fund, an item which 
will occur for 49 more years. 


On the other hand a decrease may be noted :— 

(a) In the fees to Members of the Council and Executive Committee, 
amounting together to £698 Ta. 

tb) In the Pharmacopria. 

(e In the printing of Registers, the great expense of setting up caused 
by the new contract being now met. 

(d) In miscellaneous expenses, those for 1898 having included the 
circular as to the employment of unqualified assistants. 

Table C shows that the average vearly expenditure of the General 
and Branch Councils for the past seven years exceeded the average 
yearly income by £677 168. 9d. 

On June 8th, 1899, a resolution was passed by the General Council, 
on the recommendation of this committee, that money spent in the 
preparation of the British Pharmacopwia should not be charged as part 
of the expenditure of the year, but that a separate Pharmacopwis 
account should be kept. In order to show what would have been the 
effect of this resolution had it been in force during the past seven years 
a new Table D has been cumpiled, which shows that what inay be called 
the normal expenditure of the Council has exceeded its income on an 
average by £912 13s 6d. There seems no probability of the Council's 
income being largely increased in the near future, but this year the 
receipts from the Pharmacopcœla will probably show a very considerable 
decrease ; the money for the sinking fund, £215, which should come out 
of income, will have to be found, and if the recommendations of the 
Special Finance Committee be adopted the sum of £500 will have to be 
paid over to the Irish Branch Council; moreover, next year the elec- 
tion expenses, which in 1896 amounted to £488, will have to be met and 
in due course the inspection of examinations will re-commence, so that 
the Council ought seriously to consider whether it is not possible to 
reduce its expenditure to a very large extent. At present the Council 
is spending capital to the amount of over £600 a year. 

In order to show how it is that of recent years the Council's expendi- 
ture has sə largely exceeded its income a special Table E has been 
drawn out, from which may be seen the amount received for registra- 
tion fees, which is the chief source of income, and the amounts paid for 
fees to members, printing, legal expenses, and interest on mortgage 
during the two septennial periods 1886-1892 and 1893-1899. It will be 
noticed that whereas the receipts are practically stationary the expendi- 
ture has largely increased, and this is due to the greater amount of 
work which now devolves upon the Council ; its sessions are perforce 
longer, its committees are more numerous, and most of them bave 
programmes and reports which all tend to increase the cost of printing, 
in addition to which there are the numerous reports on the inspection 
of the examinations of the Apothecaries’ Hall of Dublin; the legal 
business is also greater and the premises have had to be enlarged to 
meet the increased demands for committee rooms. 

The percentage rate has risen from 71°69 to 85°61. 

Of the sum of £3000 authorised for the additions to the buildings, 
£2150 3s. lld. was expended last year, since the close of which 
E779 188. 11d. has been paid out, and there is still a balance of £49 due 
to the builders on the contract, which will make a total of £2979 28. 10d. 

A new Table J shows the total amount spent on the purchase of the 
freehold and on the alteration and furnishing of the premises of the 
Council up to March 3lst, 1900. It may be poin out that the 
interest on mortgage, £696 4e., together with the sinking fund, 
£215 12s. 6d., the total of the two being £911 16s. 6d., are practically 
the rent which the Council pays for its premises, from which may be 
deducted £250, the rent received for No. 16, Hanover-square, making the 
net total £661 16s. 6d. In 49 years from now the Council will be living 
rent free. 

With regard to the Pharmacopceia, 1898, a special Table H has been 
drawn up, showing the receipts and expenditure since it was taken in 
hand. The net profits to the end of 1899 amount to £924 13s. 6d., and 
as in future the account is to be kept separate the committee suggest 
that asthe Council has now reaped a substantial profit the proceeds 
shall no longer be treated as income, but placed to the credit of the 
Pharmacopwœia account, in order, as far as possible, to avoid drawing 
on the funds of the Branch Councils when a new Pharmacopcela is in 
preparation. 

Table G shows the assets of the three Branch Councils and the dental 
fund at the close of the last three years 5 but oving to 
Consols being taken at the market value on Dec. 3lst in each year it is 
very difficult to draw any conclusions as to increase or decrease and it 
might be well to follow the practice of many banks and in future value 
the stock at a fixed price, say £90, for the purpose of comparison. 

Dental finance.—Table F shows that the receipts of the Dental Regis- 
tration Fund for the year ending Dec. 3lst, 1899, were £769 168. lOd., 
and the expenditure being £1101 108. 7d. exceeds the income by 
£331 133. 9d.. but in this account also the legal expenses for the two 
years are included and had it not been for this the excess of expenditure 
would have been £217 7s. 8d. The fund has latterly contributed more 
largely in paying its proportion to the fees paid to the General Council 
and this year the fees paid to the Dental Committee form a large item 
which is likely to be an annual one in future. 


Mr. BRYANT moved that this report be received, entered 
on the minutes, and adopted. 

Sir Dyce DUCKWORTH seconded the motion. 

Mr. HorSLEY said that as the Council’s resolution to grant 
£500 to the Irish Branch Council had been published in the 
minutes he begged to repeat to the Council what he had 
said in the committee—namely, that he entered his, public 
protest against this expenditure. With regard to the report 
of the Finance Committee he did not propose any amend- 
ment, but it was scarcely possible to read a more awful 
report—a more terrifying report—because it showed that the 
Oouncil's finances were in a hopeless state of confusion. At 
the present moment the Council did not know what their 
exact financial position was. That financial position 
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seemed to him to be without legal basis, for the 
Council were spending capital to the amount of over 
£600 a year. One of the tables accompanying the 
report showed that while the income in late years had 
remained stationary the expenditure had increased, the 
law expenditure as much as 108 per cent. during last year. 
With such expenditure before them how could this be 
called finance? He proposed to conclude by moving in 
accordance with a notice standing in his name on the paper. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that as the proposed motion 
was not in the nature of an amendment to the motion for 
the adoption of the report he thought the latter should 
be put to the Council before any new proposal was made. 

The motion was then unanimously passed. 

Mr. HORSLEY moved :— 

That the whole question of the medical and dental funds of the 

General Medical Council and of the Branch Councils is again referred 
to the Finance Committee, together witn the Trustees, whether 
members of the Council or not, and to report to the next session of 
the Council. 
He said that the Council last session received alarming 
intelligence in regard to the finances and appointed a com- 
mittee, such as he had mentioned in his motion, in order that 
the whole finance of the Council and Branckes should be 
considered and a report given to the Council this session. 
He did not know why that committee had not carried out the 
instructions given to it, but had contented itself by granting 
£500 to the Irish Branch Council as a provisional measure. 
All he now asked was the re-appointment of the committee 
and that it should carry out its instructions. They could 
not discuss the matter unless they had a full detailed report 
from the committee and he hoped that would be forth- 
coming in November. 

The PRESIDENT thought the Council should have a little 
more guidance. The motion was of the very widest kind. 
The whole medical and dental funds—their investments, 
capital, and income, and the various sources from which the 
income was derived—were brought within its scope, and he 
should like the treasurers to speak on the matter. If he had 
to carry out this proposal he should be slightly puzzled as to 
how to proceed. 

Dr. Brucs, who seconded the motion, said that the Council 
ought to know whether their financial position was improving 
or the opposite. 

Mr. BRYANT, chairman of the Finance Committee, re- 
minded the Council that their accounts were of necessity 
drawn up in a certain definite way because they were toid by 
the Acts of Parliament how to divide their expenditure and 
show the different portions which were put out to the 
different Branches. Accordingly they had not a free hand. 
It (was not a question of trouble at all, but he could not 
quite see how the Finance Committee could present more 
lacid statements than they did in present circumstances. 
However they might try to do better and make the accounts 
more clear, he was afraid that they should never succeed. 
They were certainly spending more than they received, but 
happily they had something to fall back upon, and the 
extra expenditure they had recently been incurring would, he 
thought, very shortly cease. 

Dr. MACALISTER said that it was very difficult to know 
what particular questions had to be answered. He, also. 
should like a little more light thrown upon the meaning of 
the proposal and the matters that it was desired should be 
investigated. .He thought that inquiry into the question 
what should be done with the Irish Branch Council was all 
that the committee had been asked to do. Whatever was 
wanted should be expressed. 

Sir Dyce DUCKWORTH said it was quite clear that mem- 
bers of the Council did not study the tables of accounts. 
Some of the points which had been referred to in the 
discussion were set out on one of these tables, that 
giving a comparative statement of income and ex- 
penditure for the Jast three years. He thought it was 
forgotten that all the expenditure which had been incurred 
was expenditure which the Council had sanctioned. 
Of course, they had been spending a great deal more than in 
the former years when they sat in confined and insanitary 
premises. Then they were spending more on prosecutions, 
and legal expenses must and did mount up; but, after all, 
these sums of money represented very great activity, and if 
the Council were to do their duty their expenditure was 
hardly likely to decrease. No doubt that for fitting up the 
Council's extended premises would come to an end, and they 
were not likely to have any such outlay for a while again. 
The accounts of course were extremely complicated, but he 


did not see what was to be done under the terms of the 
motion. If specific questions were put the committee would 
do their best to make things plain to the intelligence of 
those who wisbed to be informed. 

Mr. HORSLEY said that he could not conceal his astonish- 
ment at the speeches which he had just heard. There had 
been no attempt whatever on the part of the treasurers to 
dissipate the idea that the Council were in a financially 
unsound state. They could not dissipate that, for it came 
out in their own report. As to making the position better, 
there was no suggestion whatever, while there was not a 
particle of information afforded as to the exact position, 
What was wanted was a full statement of that position. 

After some further discussion, 

Dr. GLOVER hoped that the Financial Oommittee would 
accept the motion and accompany it with some suggestion 
for the adjustment of the income and expenditure. There 
was no harm in the motion, and if a suggestion was furnished 
by the committee it would form a basis for such a discussion 
as Mr. Horsley wanted. No member of the Finance Com- 
mittee would argue that the present position was a satis- 
factory one, and therefore he supported the motion. 

The PRESIDENT, while not objecting to the motion, 
remarked that he considered it was too general and he 
would like to have it so definite that the committee would 
know what they had to report upon. He was very anxious 
to arrive at something which they could unanimously agree 
upon. 

With the approval of his seconder Mr. HORSLEY con- 
sented to his motion being unanimously passed in the 
following terms :— 


That the special Finance Committee be requested to consider and 
report on (1) the financial position of the General Council and its 
branches as regarels assets and liabilities; (2) the relation of the income 
and expenditure of the Council and its branches for the last ten years; 
and (3) the measures that appear to be desirable to place the finances on 
a satisfactory basis. 


The session terminated with a vote of thanks to Sir William 
Tarner, which was moved by Dr. GLOVER, seconded by Mr. 
BRYANT, and acknowledged. 


Medical Helos. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS oF ENGLAND.— 
The following gentlemen having passed the necessary exa- 
minations have been admitted Members of the College and 
have received their Diplomas :— 


Rudolph George Abercrombie, Cambridge University and St. George’s 
Hospital ; Henrv Cyril Adams, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; 
Bertram Cecil Robert Aldren, Edinburgh University ; Thomas 
Shaw Arbuthnot, New York, Edinburgh, and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital; William Arthur Bailey, University College 
and Royal Infirmary, Liverpool ; Eric George Battiscombe, 
London Hospital; Charles Thomas Baxter, Middlesex Hospital; 
John Cunningham Bell, University College Hospital; Guy 
Black, St. Thomas's Hospital; Herbert Blackmore and Charles 
Henry Bradbury, Owens College and Royal Infirmary, 
Manchester; Arthur Hastings Bostock, St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital ; Jobn Bradford and Arthur Edmund Carver, Cambridge 
University and St. George's Hospital; Charles Henry Bullen, 
Mason University College and Queen's and General Hospitals, 
Birmingham; Hewlett Breton, John Beresford Christian, and 
Sidney d' Alton Corbett, St. George's Hospital: John Brocas 
Chambers Brockwell and Edward Cohen, Guy's Hospital; Thomas 
Burtield, Cambridge University and St. Thomas's Hospital; Edward 
Revely Clarke, Canons University and St. Mary’s Hospital ; 
Arthur Culley, General Infirmary, Sheffield, and Universit 
College Hospital; David Leighton Davies and Charles Maxwell 
Ekins, University College Hospital; Henry Bertram Dismore and 
Charles Edwards, Guy’s Hospital; Meredith Sedgwick Doubble and 
John Maltby Edwards, eit ore Hospital ; William Claughton 
Douglass, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; John Scarborough Duddin 
and Samuel Jonathan David Esser, London Hospital; Harol 
St. Clair Elliott, Cambridge University and St. olomew’s 
Hospital; Charles Hy. Fennell, Oxford University and Charing- 
cross Hospital; Charles York Flewitt and Horace Wilberforce 
Freer, Mason College and Queen’s and General Hospitals. Bir- 
mingham; Matthias Frederick Foulds, Owens College and Royal 
Infirmary, Manchester; Hugh Watson Fox and win Wallace 
Goble, Guy's Hospital; Walter Burgess Fry, St. Thomas’s Hoe 
pital; Shridhar Bheekaji Gadgil, Universities of Bombay and 
Calcutta and University 10 15 Hospital ; Joseph Marcus Garman, 
London Hospital; Francisco Jose Gomez, King’s College Hospital; 
William Ernest Gribbell, St. Mary's Hospitll ; Hie Haden Guest, 
Owens College and Roval ae Manchester, and London 
Hospital ; Ernest Cutliffe Hadlev, on University College and 

ueen’s and General Hospitals, Birmingham; Donald George Hall, 
ambridge and Edinburgh Universities; James Eder Harper, 
Durham, e Guy’s, London, and Westminster Hospitals: 
Sydney George rrison, Charing-cross Hospital; Arthur Charles 
aslam, St. Thomas’s Hospital ; Colin Sadler Hawes, Francis 
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Musgrave Howell, and Hy. Warwick Tilius, St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital; Samuel Hey and William Morgan James, 
Cambridge University and St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Alired 
Hewetson, St. Mary's Hospital; Thomas Higson and John Hoyle, 
Owens College and Royal Infirmary, Manchester; John Lupton 
Holt and Norman Alexander Aylmer Hughes, Yorkshire College 
and General Infirmary, Leeds; Archibald Douglas Jameson, 
St. Thomas's Hospital; Iain Mackinnon Jefferiss, King's College 
Hospital; Frederick Arthur Johns and Alfred Jones, London 
Hospital; George Joseph Alexis Leclezio, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital: Frederick Samuel Leech, University College Hospital; 
John Lewis Lock, Cambridge University and St. Thomas's Hos- 
pital; Frederick William Longhurst, St. George's Hospital; John 
Augustus Noel Longley, Mason University College and Queen’s 
and General Hospital, Birmingham ; Charles John Nepean Long- 
ridge, Owens College and Royal Infirmary, Manchester, and 
St. George’s Hospital; William James Lord, University College 
and Royal Infirmary, Bristol; William Henville Lowman, King’s 
College Hospital; Frederick John McCann, Edinburgh Univer- 
sity and King’s College Hospital; Louis Charles Martin and 
Ernest Alfred Miller, Guy's Hospital; Charles Cecil Wildman 
Mayo, University College and General Infirmary. Sheffield; 
Richard Milnthorpe, Yorkshire College and General Infirmary, 
Leeds; Artbur Hy. McNeill Mitchell, St. Mary's Hospital: 
Adolph Andreas Christian Millar, College of edicine and 
Royal Infirmary, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Richard John Morris, 
Queen's College, Cork, and St. Barthelomew's Hospital; James 
Robert Morton. London Hospital; Reginald Cuthbert Mullins, 
Oxford University and Guy’s Hospital; Sheffield Hy. Morier 
Neave, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Cyril Alfred Rankin 
Nitch, St. Thomas's Hospital; Thomas Christian Orford, Owens 
College and Royal Infirmary, Manchester; Lionel Edward Orton, 
and Edward Albert Bodenham Poole, Mason University College 
and Queen’s and General Hospitals, Birmingham; William 
Panckridge Panckridge, Middlesex Hospital: Mdward Melville 
Bruce Payne, Charles Roberton Porter, and Michael Foster 
Reaney, ondon Hospital; Sydney John Peake, King's 
College, Hospital; Thomas Massey Pearce, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; Harold Cooper Pretty and Arthur Izod Sheldon, 
University College Hospital; Frederick Schofeld Khodes, 
Owens College and noe Infirmary, Manchester, and Middlesex 
Hospital ; harles aldano Denny  Robbs, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital: Frederick James Faulklaod Rooke and 
John Salmon Smith, Middlesex Hospital; Cuthbert Fennessy 
Selous, St. Thomas's Hospital; Hugh Frederick Sheldon, Owens 
College and Royal Infirmary, Manchester; George Herbert 
Simpson, St. Mungo’s College, Glasgow, and University College 
Hospital; Stephen Francis Smith and Alfred Bertram Soltau, 
London Hospital; Hy. Edmund Symes-Thompson, Cambridge 
University and St. George's Hospital; Percy Tatcbell and Albert 
John Walton Wells, St. Sartholomew’s Hospital; William Irwin 
Taylor, Trinity University, Toronto; Basil Hubert Howard Tripp 
and Hardy Vesey Wells, St. Mary’s Hospital: Harold Arthur 
Upward, Cambridge University and London Hospital ; Francis 
Peter Vieyra, Madras University; Cyril Charles Coleby Kirke 
White, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Edward White, University 
College and Royal Infirmary, Bristol; Thomas Wood, Cambridge 
University and Middlesex Hospital: and William John Young, 
University College and Royal Intirmary, Liverpool. 


UNIVERSITY oF Lonpon.—At the M.B. Examina- 
tion held in May the following candidates were successful :— 


Firat Diviston.—Herbert Cecil Barlow, Westminster Hospital: John 
Thomas Dunston, Guy's Hospital; Alfred Gordon Ede, and 
Arthur Tregelles Pridham, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Second Dirision.—Cornelia Bonté Sheldon Amos, London School 
of Medicine and Royal Free Hospital; Thomas Anstey- 
Chave, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; Alfred John Vernon 
Betts, Westminster Hospital; Isobel Sarah Brvson, Royal 
Free Hospital; Lewis Cook, Westminster Hospital; David 
Leighton Davies, University College; Alexander Fraser, Guy's 
Hospital; Cecil Scarlett Frost, St. Bartholomew's Hospital: 
George Robert Harcourt, St. Thomas's Hospital; Francis Joseph 
Hasslacher, King's College: Ernest William Holyoak and Jobn 
William Hunt, St. Mary's Hospital; William Sam Inman, Univer- 

ay, College, Sheffield; David Thomas Cadvan Jones, University 

College; Charles Voughton Knight, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; 

Charies James Izzard Krumbholz, University College; William 

Heaville Lowman, King’s College: Maurice Taylor Male, University 

College; Erpest Alfred Miller. B.Sc., Guy's Hospital; Frank Mayo 

Morris, London Hospital; Richard Rothwell Mowll, King's College; 

Harold Rothery Nutt, St. Mary's Hospital; George Chetwode 

Owsley, owe Hospital; William Panckridge Panckridge, Middlesex 

Hospital; Thomas Perrin, St. Thomas's Hospital; George Edward 

James Antoine Robinson, University of Dublin and Royal College 

of Surgeons, Ireland: Henry Harold Scott, St. Thomas’s Hospital; 

Nigel Frampton Stallart, University College; William Stuart 

Vernon Stock, University College, Bristol; Rhys Tudor Thomaa, 

University College; Robert. Lewis Thornley, St. Bartholomew's 

Hospital; Sydney Gordon Tippett, Westminster Hospital: Frank 

Douglas Turner, Guy's Hospital; and Lewis Augustus Walker, 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


_ N.B.—The foregoing list, published for the convenience of candidates, 
is provisional only, and is not final until the reports of the examiners 
shall have been confirmed by the Senate. 


ROYAL COLLEGE or SURGEONS IN IRELAND.— 
At a meeting of the Fellows held on June 4th the 
following were elected for the ensuing year :—President: 
Mr. T. Myles. Vice-President: Mr. L. H. Ormsby. Honorary 
Secretary: Sir Charles Cameron, C. B. Council: Mr. A. H. 
Jacob, Sir Philip Smyly, Sir William Stokes, Mr. H. R. 
Swanzy, Mr. E. H. Bennett, Sir Charles Cameron, C.B., 
Dr. A. Meldon, D.L., Mr. C. B. Ball, Mr. R. L. Swan, Sir 
William Thomson, Mr. J. B. Story, Mr. J. Lentaigne, Mr. 


A. Chance, Mr. J. J. Cranny, Mr. R. D. Parefoy, Mr. H. G. 
Sherlock, Mr. R. B. McCausland, Mr. Graves Stoker. and 
Mr. F. Conway Dwyer. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.— A laboratory 
has been established in connexion with the bacteriological 
department in which the examination of all kinds of morbid 
material is undertaken for medical men. Arrangements have 
also been made for medical men and others personally to 
undertake experiments in the laboratory. 


DEATH FROM THE STING oF 4 BeEs.—Mr. 
Greenaway, ‘‘bee expert” to the Monmouthshire County 
Council, and his niece were visiting the stock of bees 
belonging to a clergyman near Chepstow on May 2lst, when 
the young lady was stung by a bee and she expired within 
half an hour afterwards. Medical evidence showed that 
death resulted from cardiac syncope produced by the sting, 
and at the inquest a verdict to that effect was returned, 


PRESENTATION TO A MEDñICAL Man.—Mr. David 
Thomas, F. R. O. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., of Manly, Sydney, 
New South Wales, prior to his leaving in January last for 
some months on account of ill-health, was presented with a 
testimonial and a purse containing 195 sovereigns to be 
expended in London on the purchase of a suitable gift 
from the people of Manly.“ He was also the recipient of 
a smoker’s companion from his club patients. 


THe C#arine-cross HosrrraL EXHIBITS AT 
EARL’S CouRT.—In connexion with the article on the 
Charing-cross Hospital Ezhibits at Earl's Court which 
appeared in THE LANCET of Jane 2nd (p. 1607), we think it 
right to add a few words of acknowledgment of the valuable 
assistance rendered by Mr. Marcus E. Oollins, architect, of 
61, Old Broad-street, E.C., one of the vice-presidents of the 
hospital, who undertook the organisation and architectural 
arrangements of the exhibits. 


A QUESTION OF VaccrnaTion.—At the Taunton 
police-court on May 26th a medical practitioner of the town 
was charged with having signed a certificate stating that a 
child was successfully vaccinated, such certificate being 
false. The board of guardians prosecuted and two of the 
district medical officers proved that the child was not 
successfully vaccinated. The defendant pleaded guilty and 
was fined £3 10s. He said that he had vaccinated the child 
but owing to illness could not see if the operation was 
successful and so he gave the certificate on the statement of 
the mother. 


THE PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO THE LATE MR. 
G. J. Symons, F.R.S.—At the invitation of the president of 
the Royal Meteorological Society a meeting was held at the 
rooms of the society on Thursday afternoon, May 3lst, to 
consider the question of a memorial of the late Mr. G. J. 
Symons, F.R.S., the distinguished meteorologist and founder 
of the British Rainfall Organisation. It was resolved 
unanimously that the memorial should take the form of a 
gold medal, to be awarded from time to time by the 
Council of the Royal Meteorological Society for distinguished 
work in connexion with meteorological science. The meeting 
appointed an executive committee representing many of the 
societies with which Mr. Symons was associated to take the 
necessary steps to raise a fund for that purpose. COontribu- 
tions will be received by the assistant-secretary, Mr. W. 
Marriott, 70, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


Jppointments. 


Succesaful applicants for Vacancies, Secretartes of Public Institutions. 
and othera possessing information suitable for this column, are 
invited to dae to THE LANCET O directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, for publication in the next number. 


ADAMS, A. J. B., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Clinical 
Assistant in the Special Department for Diseases of the Throat at 
St. Thomas's Hospital. 

Asa, THOMAS LINNINGTON, L. R. C. P. Edin., M. R. C. S., L.S.A., J.P., bas 
been appointed a Member of the Examining Staff of the St. John 


Ambulance Association. 
ATKINS, SYDNEY Ernxst, L. R. C. S. Irel, L.S.A. Lond., has been 
appointed Medical Officer of Health and Public Vaccinator for the 
orth Lew District by the Okehampton (Devon) Board of 


Guardians, 
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BEALE, H. R., L. R. O. P., M. R. OC. S., has been appointed House Physician 
to St. Thomas's Hospital. 

BENNETT, F. T., M R. C. S., has been appointed Medical Officer and 
Public Vaccinator for the Ham and Coombe Sanitary Districts of 
the Kingston Union. 

Berry, T. P., M.B. Lond., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., has been appointed 
Second Assistant Medical Officer of the St. Saviour's Infirmary, 
East Dulwich-grove, vice J. W. Pridmore, resigned. 

Brvan, A., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Senior Obstetric 
House Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital. 

Brack, G., L. R. O. P., M. R. C. S., has been appointed a Clinical Assistant 
in the Special Department for Diseases of the Skin at St. Thomas's 
Hospital. 

Bourpas, E. O., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., has been appointed House 
Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital. 


CavEnaGu-Mainwarine, W. R., M.B., Ch. B. Adel., has been appointed 
Honorary Assistant Surgeon, also {Honorary Joiut Pathologist, of 
the Adelaide Hospital, South Australia. 


CosTELLO, M. J. B.. M.B., B. Ch. Irel., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for the Workhouse and Dispensary District of Glenamaddy. 


Court, E. P., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Medical 
Officer and Public Vaccinator for the Sanitary District of Hamble- 
don, Droxford Union, vice J. W. Jeram, resigned. 

CUNNINGHAM, J. F., L. R. O. P., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Assistant 
House Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital. 


DaLLEr. W. C., M. R. C. S., has been re-appointed Medical Officer and 
Public Vaccinator for the Syston Sanitary District of the Barrow- 
upon-Soar Union. 

Dupdkox. L. S., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., has been appointed House 

N to St. Tbomas's Hospital. 

EVE, F. C., B. A., M. B., B. C. Cantab., has been appointed House 

Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital. 

Gates, E. A., L.R C. P., M. R. C. S., has been appointed House Surgeon 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

GILES, W. A., M. B., Ch. M. Edin., has been appointed Honorary Bur- 
geon of the Adelaide Hospital, South Australia. 

GIMSON, K. C., M.B., B.C. Camb., has been appointed Medical Officer 
pro tem. by the Witham Urban District Council. 

HARnIJ UM. B. T., L.R C.P. Lond., M. R. C. S.. has been appointed 
Medical Officer for the Second Sanitary District of the Pariah of 
St. George-in-the- East, London, vice E. M. Thuresson, resigned. 

Harwoop, H. M., M.A., M.B., B.C. Cantab., has been appointed 
Assistant House Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital. 

HAMILTON, A. A., M.B., Cb. B. Dubl., has been appointed Honorary 
Assistant Physician of the Adelaide Hospital, South Australia. 

HAMILTON, J. A. G., M.B. Dubl., L. R. C. S. Edin., has been appointed 
Honorary Assistant Gynæcologist, Adelaide Hospital, South 
Australia, 

Hawkins, C. L., M.A., M B., B.C. Cantab., L.R.C.P. M.R.C.S., has 
been appointed Assistant House Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Hay, T. W., M.B., C.M. Glasg., has been appointed Medical Officer for 
the No. 5 Sanitary District of the Newcastle Union, vice T. 
Scotland. 

Haywarp, W. F., L. K. O. C. P. Irel, M. R. C. S., has been appointed 
Honorary Physician of the Adelaide Hospital, South Australia. 
HEDLEY, E. W., M. A., M. B., B.C. Cantab., has been appointed House 

Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

HowL Err. B. F., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., bas been appointed Junior 
Obstetric House Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital. 

Jay, M. R. H., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Honorary 
Assistant Surgeon of the Adelaide Hospital, South Australia. 

JONES, A. WEBB, L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., has been appointed House 
Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital. 

KklSON, W. H., M. D., B. S. Lond., F. R. C. S.; has been appointed 
Honorary Surgeon in Cbarge of the Throat, Nose, and Ear Depart- 
ment, City Dispensary, London. 

KING, J., L. R. O. P. Edin.. M. R. C. S., has been appointed Medical Officer 
of Health by the Bude and Stratton Urban District Council. 

KixLoch. R. B., L R. C. P., M. R. C. S., bas been appointed Assistant 
House Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital. 

KNOWLES, BEATRICE. M. B., B. S. Lond., has been appointed Second 
Assistant Medical Officer for the new Infirmary by the Bathnal 
Green Guardians. 

MARTIN, A. E., M. A., M.B., B.C. Cantab., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., has been 
appointed Assistant House Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital. 

Nirch. C. A. R., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., has been appointed a Clinical 
Assistant in the Special Department for Diseases of the Skin at 
St. Thomas's Hospital. 

PoMFRET, H. W., M. D. Vict., F. R. C. S. Eng., has been appointed 
Medical Officer for the Eighth Sanitary District of the Ashton- 
under-Lyne Union. 

Povrox. B., M.D, Melb., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Honorary 
Surgeon of the Adelaide Hospital, South Australia. 

PRIESTLEY, C. E., L. R. C. P. Edin., M. R. C. S., has been appointed 
Medical Officer for the Workhouse of the Thingoe Union, vice C. S. 
Kilner, resigned. 

Ron ERTS, J. LLO VD, M. D., B. S., B. A., B. Se. Lond., F. R. C. S., has been 
appointed Honorary Physician to the Liverpool Stanley Hospital, 
vice R. J. Richardson. 

Sevous, C. F., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., has been appointed a Clinical 
Assistant in the Special Department for Diseases of the Throat at 
St. Thomas's Hospital. 

SMITH, ALFRED CHARLES FESTING, L R. C. P. & S. Edin., L. F. P. S. 
Glasg., Civil Surgeon, bas been appointed pro tem. to the Medical 
Charge of Troops at Bull Point, Plymouth. 

Stack, M. T., M.B., C.M. iasg. has been appointed Medical Officer 
for the Wavertree Sanitary District of the West Derby Union, vice 
R. Wearing, deceased. 

STREET, A. F., M.D. Camb., M.R.C.S., D.P.H., bas been appointed 
Medical Officer for the Children’s Home at Westgate-on-Sea. 

Swirt, H., M.D. Cantab., M.R O.S., has been appointed Honorary 
Assistant Physician of the Adelaide Hospital, South Australia. 
Symons, M. J., M.D., Ch.M.Edin., bas been appointed Honorary 

Ophthalmologist of the Adelaide Hospital, South Australia. 

Takatt, Y., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Assistant House 
Surgeon to St. Thomas's Hospital. 

TOMLINSON, W. R., L.K.Q.C.P. Irel., L. R. C. S., has been re-appointed 
Medical Officer of the Moree Hospital, New South Wales. 
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Unsworth, N., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., has been appointed House Surgeon 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

VI CO, J. C., M.D. Lond., F. R. C. S. Eng.. has been appointed Honorary 
Physician of the Adelaide Hospital, South Australia. 

Way, E. W., M. B. Edin., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., bas been appointed 
Honorary Gynecologist to the Adelaide Hospital, South Australia. 

Wrong, E. M., L. B. O. P. Lond., M. R. O. S., D.P.H., has been inten 
Medical Officer for the Haddenham Sanitary District of the Ely 
Union, vice B. H. Andrew, resigned. 


Vacancies. 


5 


For further Information regarding each racanc: ecference should 
made to the advertisement (ece indez). 


BIRKENHEAD AND WIRRAL CHILDREN’S Hosriral. Woodchurch-roai, 
Birkenhead.—House Surgeon for twelve montbs. Salary £100 per 
annum, with board, residence, and laundry. 

BIRMINGHAM CITY ASYLUM, Rubery-bill, Barnt-green, S.O., Worcester- 
shire.—Senior Assistant Medical Officer. 

Beprorp County HosprraI.— Senior House Surgeon for one year. 
Salary £100, with apartments, board, and washing. 

BOROUGH OF BOOTLE, HOSPITAL FOR INFECTIOUS Diseases. -Resident 
Medical Superintendent. unmarried. Salary £120 per annum, witb 
board, washing, and apartments in the hospital. Applications to 
be addressed to the Chairman of the Hospital S ub committee, Town- 
hall, Bootle. 

BoroueH HospitaL, Birkenhead.—Resident Junior House Surgeon. 
Salary £75 a year, with certain fees usually obtained. 

BrIstoL RorAL HOSPITAL FoR SicR CHILDREN AND WoMEN.—House 
Surgeon. Salary £120 per annum, witb rooms and attendance (not 
board 


CARLISLE DISPENSARY (not Provident).—Resident Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £150 per annum. with apartments (not ee 

CaRMARTHEN UNION.— Medical Officer and Public Vaccinator, to reside 
at Conwil, for the Conwil (a Welsh) District. Salary £60, with 
certain extra medical fees. Applications to the Clerk, 7, Hali- 
street, Carmarthen. 

CHELSEA HospiraL FoR WoMEN, Fulham-road, S.W.—Pathologist. 
Tenable, subject to annual re-appointment, for not more than three 

ears. 

Couxry ASYLUM, Whittingham, Lancashire.— Junior Assistant Medica! 
Officer, unmarried. Salary commencing at £125 per annum, 
increasing conditionally to £250, with furnished apartments, board, 
attendance, and washing. 

CORPORATION OF BIRMINGHAM—CITY HospiraL, Lodge road.—Assistent 
Medical Officer. Salary £120 per annum, with board, resi- 
dence, &c. 

COTSWOLD SANATORIUM FOR THE OPEN-AIR TREATMENT OF TURERCU- 
LOSIS.— Assistant Medical Officer. Salary to commence at £120 per 
annum and all found. Apply to Dr. s. T. Pruen, Sherborne 
Lodge, Cheltenham. 

Country ASYLUM, Rainhill, near Liverpool.—Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary commences at £125 per annum, with prospect 
of increase to £250, with furnished apartments, board, attendance, 
and washing. 

CRAIGLEITH POORHOUSE AND Hospitat, Edinburgh.— Medical Officer, 
resident. Salary £100 per annum, with board and apartments. 
Apply to the Clerk, Parish Council Chambers, Castle-terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

DENBIGHSHIRE INFIRMARY, Denbigh.—House Surgeon for 12 months. 
Salary £80, with board, residence, and vere ne 

DEVONSHIRE HOSpPITaL, Buxton, Derbyshire — House Surgeon and 
Assistant House Surgeon for twelve months. Salary of House 
Surgeon £100 per annum. Assistant House Surgeon £50, with 
furnished apartments, board, and washing in both cases. 

DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY ROYAL INFIRMARY, Dumfries.—House 
Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum, with board and washing. 

GENERAL HOSPITAL, Birmingham.— Pathologist, subject to annual re- 
election for five years. Salary £100 per annum, with board and 
residence. 

GREAT NORTHERN CENTRAL Hosrirar, Holloway-road, London.— 
House Physician for six months. Salary at the rate of £60 per 
annum, and board, lodging, and washing in the hospital. Alro 
Junior House Physician, for six months. Salary at the rate of £30 
per annum, and board, lodging, and washing in the hospital. 

HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
Brompton.—Resident House Physicians for six months, with an 
honorarium of £25. 

HOSPITAL For S81cK CHILDREN, Great Ormond-street. Bloomsbury. 
Londou.—House Surgeon for six months. unmarried. Salary £20, 
with board and residence in the hospital. Also House Physician 
for six months, unmarried. Salary £20, with board and residence 
in the hospital. 

KENSINGTON DISPENSARY.—Resident Medical Officer, unmarried. 
Salary £125 per annum. with furnished apartments, coals, gas. and 
attendance. Applications to the Honorary Secretary, 56, Bedford- 
gardens, Campden-hill, Kensington, W. 8 

LIVERYOOL STANLEY HospITAI. - Junjor House Surgeon. Salary £70, 
with board, lodging, and washing. 

LOUGHBOROUGH AND DISTRICT GENERAL Hospital AND DISPENSARY, 
Loughborough.— Resident House Surgeon. Salary £1C0 per annum, 
with furnished rooms, attendance, and board. 

MILLER HospiTaL AND RoyaL KENT Dispensary, Greenwich-road, 
S. E.— Junior Medical Officer for six months. Salary £60 per 
annum, with board, attendance, and washing. 

NORFOLK AND NORWICH HOSPITAL Norwich. — Assistant House Burgeon 
for six months. Honorarium £20, and board, lodging, and washing. 

NORTHAMPTON GENERAL INFIRNMIAUY.— House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £125 per annum, with furnished apartments, 
attendance, and washing. Also Assistant to tbe House Sargeon 
for six months. Board. lodging, and washing provided, and an 
honorarium of £25 given. 
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NorTH-RAsTEnN HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney-road, London.— 
House 8 for six months. Salary at the rate of £80 per 
annum, with board, residence, and laundry. Also House Physician 
for six months. Salary at the rate of per annum, with board, 
residence, and laundry. Apply to the Secretary, City Office, 27, 
Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, B.C. 

NortH Ripine ASYLUM, Clifton. York.—Senior Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £125 rising £10 annually to £175, with 
board, furnished apartments, washing, and attendance. 

NOTTINGHAM GENERAL DISPENsaRy.—Assistant Resident Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary £140 per annum, all found except board. 

OLDHAM INFIRMARY.—Senior House Surgeon for one year. Salary £85 
per annum, with board, washing, and residence. 

PARISH OF FULHAM.—Second Assistant Medical Officer at the Infirmary, 
Fulham Palace-road, W., for six months. Salary £60 per annum, 
with board, furnished apartments, and washing. 

QuEEN’s HOSPITAL, Birmingham.— House Physician and House Surgeon 
for twelve months, Salary £50 per annum, with board, lodging, and 


washing. 

RoTHERHAM HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY.—Assistant House Surgeon. 
Salary £60 a year, with board, lodging, and washing. 

RoyaL Berks HOSPITAL. Reading.—House Surgeon. Salary £60 per 
annum, with board, lodging, and washing. Also Assistant House 
Surgeon. Salary £60 per annum, with board, lodging, and wash- 
ing. Both appointments for one year. 

RoraL HALIFAX INFIRMARY.—Third House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £50 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

RO LAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL (MOORFIELDS Eyre HOSPITAL), 
City- road. Assistant Surgeon. 

SALOP INFIRMARY, Shrewsbury.—Assistant House Surgeon for six 
months. Salary at the rate of £40 per annum, with board and 


washing. 

SxaMeN’s HOSPITAL Society, Greenwich, S.E.—Honorary Anesthetist 
for twelve months. 

SomersEr Hospitat, Cape Towy.—Assistant Resident Surgeon. 
Apply to the Medical Agency, 112, Victoria-street, S.W. 

St. OLAxE's Uniton.—Medical Officer for the Children’s Home, The 
Poplars,” Peckham Rye, S.E. Salary £75 per annum, subject to 
statutory deductions. Apply tothe Clerk to the Guardians, Union 
Offices, Tonley-street, S.B. 

STROUD GENERAL HOS PTrAI.— House Surgeon. Salary £80 per annum, 
with board, lodging, and washing. 

SWANSEA GENBRAL AND ETE HOSPITAL —House Physician for twelve 
months. Salary £50 per annum, with board, apartments, washing, 
and attendance. 

TEIGNMOUTH HospiTaL, South Devon.—House Surgeon. Salary £50 
a year, with board, lodging, and washing. £6 per annum, given in 
lieu of stimulants. 

WOLVERHAMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE GENERAL HoSPITrAI.— House 
Surgeon. Salary £100 a year, with board, lodging, and washing. 
YORK PENBABY.—Resident Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary 

£110 a year, with board, lodging, and attendance. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


Bcrrrow3.—On June 2nd, at The Haven, Harrow, the wife of Harold 
Burrows, M.B., of a son who only survived his birth a short time. 

Grey.— On June 3rd, at Strathtay, Perthshire, N.B., the wife of Harry 
Grey, M.B., C.M., San Remo, Italy, of a son. 

Purvis —On May 30th, at Montague-villas, Coleraine- road, Westcombe- 
park, the wife of Alfred Purvis, M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., of a daughter. 

SuitrH.—On June 3rd, at Lynton House, Warrington, the wife of 
Reginald Smitb, M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Bax eR—Hance.—On May 25th, at Holy Trinity, Bath, Albert Baker 
M.D., to Caroline, youngest daughter of the late Henry Hance, of 
Old Brompton, London. 

LivesaYy—LEypzE.—On June Ist, at St. Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, 
Arthur W. B. Livesay, Surgeon, Royal Navy, Chatham Dockyard, 
to Sharlie E. Leyde, daughter of the late Otto T. Leyde, R.S.A., 
St. Bernara’s-crescent, alam eral 

Loc aN—CHAMBERLALN.—On June 6th, at the parish church, Solihull, 
Warwickshire, Roderic Robert Walter Logan, M.R.C.S., of Ashbv- 
de-la-Zouch, to Frances Ethel, youngest daughter of George K. 
Chamberlain, of Leamington House, Malvern Wells. 

SeEss10NS—COLLINSON.—-On June 6th, at the Friends’ Meeting House, 
Halifax, Frederick Leonard Sessions, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. 
Lond., of Evesham, Wors., to Ethel Mary, only daughter of Joseph 
Collinson, of Halifax, Yorks. 

Swarwxe—Lyon.—On June 2nd, at All Saints’, Upper Norwood, Francis 
Griffiths Swayne, M.A., M.B., of Church-road, Upper Norwood, to 
Etta Ellen, widow of G. K. Lyon, H. M. I. C. S., and third daughter 
of Warren Hastings D'Oyly, of Southsea and London. 

Wanr—Grecory.—On June 2nd, at St. John’s Church, Upper St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, Charles H. Wade, M.A. Oxon, M. R. C. S, F. L. S., 
of Royal-terrace, Southend-on-Sea, to Eva, only surviving child ot 
the late Rev. A. T. Gregory, formerly rector of Trusham. 


DEATHS. 


Fitz-PaTRick.—On May 3lst, at Sussex-gardens, Hyde Park, Thomas 
Fitz-Patrick, M.D., M. R. C. P. 

MogEkn.— About May 3th, suddenly, Frederick Slade Moger, M. R. C. S., 
L. R. C. P., of Finchley, aged 63 years. 

Stawpsr.—On May 22nd, at Pembroke street, Pembroke Dock, South 
Wales, James Fenton Stamper, M.D., J.P., aged 62 years. 


J. B.- 4 fee of 58. is charged for the insertion of Notices of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths. 


Hotes, Short Comments, and Answers 
l to Correspondents. 


WHERB MEDICAL ETIQUETTE IS IGNORED. 


THE Bridgend and Cowbridge Board of Guardians have evidently 
no great passion for medical etiquette. The union covers a large 
area with two distinct classes of population. On the eastern side is the 
agricultural section, whilst the other district is maintained chiefly by 
collieries. They have a number of medical officers at various places, 
each having a prescribed district. At Maesteg Dr. John Davies is 
the medical officer for the union and his district adjoins that of 
the Tondu and Aberkenfig, where Dr. Jones acts as the medical 
officer. Dr. Jones is also the ‘‘works doctor” for the neighbouring 
collieries under Messrs. North's Navigation Company and Dr. Davies 
until recently filled a similar position at Maesteg. Thus in these dual 
offices both medical gentlemen were on the best of terms and in constant 
communication with each other. Some time ago a man employed 
at North's Oollieries, Tondu, was injured. He was attended upon by 
Dr. Jones as the works medical officer. He resided at the extreme 
end of Dr. Davies's parish district. A protracted illness necessitated 
the injured man applying for the pittance doled out by the adminis- 
trators of relief. He had a daughter at home whom the guardians 
ia their wisdom thought should be in service, and as the case, so far 
as the guardians were concerned, was in Dr. Davies's district they 
instructed him to inquire whether she was not fit to earn her own 
living. Dr. Davies, knowing that Dr. Jones was attending, sent the 
inquiry on to him and he replied that she was not fit for 
service. When this report was read out at the meeting of the 
guardians a few weeks ago Dr. Davies was asked to explain why 
he had not made his owu report on the case and was also told 
that he must attend a meeting of the guardians. Dr. Davies gave 
his reason for not attending personally on the case tothe effect that 
as Dr. Jones was then attending at the house such a visit was hardly 
necessary. It was explained by one of the guardians that there was 
an arraugement between the two medical officers. Dr. Davies 
was also unable to be present at the meeting. This, however, did not 
appease the more precise members of the guardians and by a 
resolution of the members Dr. Davies was informed that if 
he had na better explauntion to give the matter would 
be reported to the Local Government Board, and the chairman 
added to this that Dr. Davies must attend the first possible meeting 
of the board. This interview took place recently and the 
medical officer explained that he could not examine the girl himself 
knowing she was under treatment by Dr. Jones. Such a course 
would be highly improper for any medical man todo. The chairman 
of the board (Archdeacon Edmondes), however, did not agree with 
this and pointed out that whenever an order was sent to 
an officer of the board they expected him to comply with that 
order and not take the version of another medical man. Dr. Davies 
pointed out the difficulty which would arise and the friction which 
must ensue by the board’s medical officer attending a case which was 
under treatment by the works doctor and that it would bea grave breach 
of the etiquette of the profession. This, however, was not regarded 
in the same light by the board and although they accepted the 
medical officer’s explanation in this case they gave him clearly to 
understand that the orders of the board were inexorable and they 
neither regarded the etiquette nor friction of the profession, but that 
their instructions must be rigidly observed. 


“WORD BLINDNESS.” 
To the Editors of THE Lazear. 


S1rs,—Could not raised type, or that used by the blind, be employed 
by sufferers from this deficiency ? Might not experiments on these 
lines prove instructive? Possibly by these means the patients might 
be so much assisted as ultimately to learn to read in the ordinary way. 
For information as to whether this has ever been attempted I should 
be much obliged. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

Upper Bedford-place, W.C., June 2nd, 1900. C. G. S. MENTEATH. 


THE CONCILIATION BOARD. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sirs,—For the last few years letters have constantly appeared in the 
medical journals touching upon the question of club doctors and their 
pay. It is now, I believe, proposed that a conciliation board shal} 
be constituted for the purpose of discussing the mat! er in con- 
junction with delegates from various friendly societies. What good 
will it do? Indeed, I. would ask if there are not gentlemen 
upon the Council of the British Medical Association who themselves 
take club patients on the lowest possible terms of remuneration. If 
this be the case (and it certainly is so in one instance) how can one 
wonder that men who do not hold such an exalted (7) position in the 
medical world should dothe same? No, Sirs, the remedy is with the 
club doctor himself. Let him refuse to accept club patients on the 
terms dictated by the clubs and things, I am inclined to think, would 
soon be altered, but so long as club doctors take office in clubs as 
treasurers, committeemen, &£c, and attend their annual dinners and 
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make speeches in which they express their pleasure at being allowed to 
hold the position of surgeon and generally lead the club members to 
think what a blessing such a position is, so long will the clubs pay what 
they do and at the same time be under the impression that such 
a payment is adequate. Last Christmas, owing to the amount 
of work done in the previous year, and also owing to the 
fact that farmers and their sons were members, I resigned two 
clubs with the result that most of the members, if not all, are now my 
private patients, and I have received from them in cash this year more 
than I should have received for the whole year had I still continued to 
doctor for the two clubs. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
May 29th, 1900 X. Y.Z. 


“THE CASE OF THE LATE MR. ALFRED BOURNE.” 
To the Editors of TuE Lancer. 


Srrs,—I am requested to thank you for the insertion in THE LANCET 
of May 26th (p. 1566) of the list of subscriptions to the above fund. I 
enolose a second list, and we shall be very grateful if we may again 
trespass on your valuable space and kindness. 

We are, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
G. YEOMAN, 
pp. J. A. Hutchinson, M.D. Durh., and others. 
Northallerton, May 30th, 1900. 


E. 8. d £8. d. 
Dr. P. Frank. London ... 3 3 0 Mr. O. Alexander, North- 
Mr. Boville, Osmotherley 2 2 0 allerton:n . 10 6 
Mr. T. Yeoman, Osmo- Mr. J. W. Roberts, Knay- 
therley ... ... .. .. 2 2 0 tOn ween ess “Sea sos “esi 10 0 
Mr. T. Horsfall, Bedale... 1 1 O| Miss A. Yeoman, North- 
Mr. Walker Stead, North- allerton 10 0 
allerton ... ... .. .. 1 1 0 Mr. N. R. Wilson, North- 
Mr. R. F. Unthank, Apple- Allerton ... mo. seo cee 5 0 
ton-Wiske ove eee eee 1 ` 1 0 “Dat 8 eee ee oe . ere 5 0 
Dr. W. M, Yeoman, “Anon.” — 8 5 0 
Stokesley... .. .. 1 1 O] Mr. S. Jackson, North- 
rs. J. Yeoman, North- allerton ... 1.0... os 5 0 
aller ton 1 1 0 Mr. C Peacock, North- 
F. W. Brown, North- allerton eee ese . 8 0 
er ton . 1 O 0 Mr. H. Fairburn, North- 
Mr. J. Vasey, North- aller ton 5 0 
allertonn . 1 0 0 Mr. H. Ayre, North- 
aller ton 5 0 
INTOLERANCE. 


To the Editors of THE Lancer. 


Sins, —I shall be glad if you will give me your opinion and advice on 
the following case and if you will kindly insert my letter in your 
correspondence columns. A is the only qualified man residing in a 
certain village where there are a number of works, collieries, &c. He is 
in attendance for a considerable time on all of theemployés. A section 
of the population belongs to a certain religious denomination of which 
A is not a member. They determine to have a man of their own creed 
and with this object introduce a qualified man B. Some of the leading 
officials are co-religionists of B’s and they use all their influence 
to substitute B in place of A as medical attendant to the men 
employed in the collieries, &c., to which they (the officials) 
belong. Many of the men object to employ the newcomer as they 
have every confidence in A, and, also, they naturally argue that every 
man should be at liberty to employ the professional services of whom- 
soever he chooses. The adherents of A hold several meetings and 
requests are forwarded to the different works that A shall continue to 
receive the money periodically paid in for medieal attendance on the 
men. The officials, friends of B, offer the men an ultimatum—that 
they shall transfer their subscriptions to B or else take a month’s 
notice to leave their employment. Most of the men submit to 
the wishes of the officials, but many privately engage the services 
of A, refusing to be attended by B, to whom, nevertheless, they are still 
compelled to pay their subscriptions. Those who refuse to pay him are 
discharged from their employment. Having placed all the circum- 
stances of the case before you I will now ask you, Sirs, firstly, 
is not such coercive action on the officials’ part contrary to English 
law ; is it not, in fact, a violation of the terms of the Truck Act? and, 
secondly, if such conduct is illegal to whom should complaint be 
made—the Board of Trade or the General Medical Council ? 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

June Sth, 1900. VIGILANS, 


* * The Truck Act prevents the practice of paying the wages of work- 
men in goods instead of money. We doubt if the action of the official 
is a violation of this Act, but only a lawyer can express an opinion. 
If legal confirmation of the view that the Truck Act has been violated 
is forthcoming the plaintiffs would have to be the workmen.—Eb. L. 


“DRUG HABITS.” 
To the Editors of TuE Lancet. 


SIRS.— A correspondent in THE LANAT of June 2nd, p. 1634, writes 
on the above subject: Now the proper and humane treatment is to 
give the drug in gradually diminishing doses and not to totally witb- 
draw it”; and, again, The medical man should think of the suffering 
and perhaps death that may follow its sudden withdrawal.” This 
teaching seems to be a continuation of the old teaching of the late Dr. 
Watson who, writing of alcohol, says: Give him a hair of the dog 
that bit him.” The late Sir Andrew Clark used to teach that alcohol 


and all drugs when they were taken in excess were all alike—poisons,” 
and that they should be entirely and immediately withdrawn. I have 
acted on this advice for over 20 years and have never yet had reason to 
regret my action. Still, the sad fact remains that many still follow the 
old routine and, what is more, they believe in it, and certainly in 
alcoholic cases frequently take away the only chance of curing their 
patiente. The view of your experienced readers would be very 
interesting. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Putney, S.W., June 5th, 1900. A. S. Mortox, M.D. Durh. 


WE have a paper marked for insertion detailing a fatality to a woman 
in a laundry. Will the author kindly send his name and address, 
which have not been affixed to his manuscript ? 


——— — ES 


Reformer. — The person is not a medical man, but in the present state 
of the Medical Acts no penalty attaches to his giving medical aid 
unless he pretends to be a medical man, and even then a prosecution 
might not result in a conviction. As he is not a member of the 
medical profession he of course cannot be prevented by the General 
Medical Council from advertising. 


W. M.—The assistant should clearly not make such statements. 


OommunicaTIons not noticed in our present issue will receive attention 
in our next. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 
(Taken dally at 8.30 a.m. by Steward s Instruments. ) 
Tus LANG Office, June 7th, 1900. 


Mari- 

mum | Min. et 

fda ad aa 

55 49 | 49 | 50 

64 49 | 52 | 8 

3 3 a (S| im 
7 50 1 | 6 | Hay 
67 55 | 6 | 67 


During the week marked copies of the following newspapers 
have been received: Reddtich Indicator, Susser Daily News, 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle, Alitance News (Manchester), Westminster 
Budget, Lancashire Daily Post, South Wales News, Syduey Daily 
Telegraph, Leeds Mercury, Glasgow Herald, Bolton Journal, Man- 
chester Guardian, Birmingham Datly Post, West Morning News, 
Times of India, Pioneer Matl, Architect, Scotsman, Builder, Citizen, 
Liverpool Datly Post, Brighton Gazette, Grimsby Newe, Bristo 
Mercury, Madras Times, Yorkshire Post, South Eastern Gasette, 
Norfolk Daily Standard, Local Government Chronicle, Mining Journal, 
Hertfordshire Mercury, City Press, Reading Mercury, Drogheda 
Advertiser, Royal Cornwall Gazetle, Horse Guards Gazette, Leicester 
Daily Post, Coventry Daily Telegraph, Builders Journal, Warrington 
Observer, Surrey Advertiser, Walsall Observer, Local Government 
Journal, Essex Weekly News (Chelmsford), Australasian Medical 
Gazette, Ayrshire Post, Barking Advertiser, Buckingham Express. 
Sleaford Journal. 


Medical Diary for the ensuing Teck. 


OPERATIONS. 
METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 

MONDAY (11th).—Eondon (2 P.m.), St. Bartholomew (1.30 p.m.), St. 
Thomas's (3.30 P. M.), St. George’s (2 P.m.), St. Mary’s (2-30 P. M.). 
Middlesex (1.30 P. .), Westminster (2 P.M.) Chelsea (2 P. u.). 
Samaritan (Gynscological, by Physicians, 2 P..). Soho-equare 
(2 r. u.), Royal Orthopedic (2 r. x.), City Orthopedic (4 P. u.), 
Gt. Northern Central (2.30 P. M.), West London (2.30 P. x.). London 
Throat (2 P. M.). 

TUESDAY (12th).—London (2 P. .), St. Bartholomew s (1.30 P. M.), Guy's 
(1.30 P. M.), St. Thomas' (3.30 P. N.), Middlesex (1.30 P..). West- 
minster (2 P. M.), West London (230 r. u.), University College 
(2 r. M.), St. George's (1 P. N.), St. Mary's (1 P. M.), St. Mark's 
(2.30 P. M.), Cancer (2 P. M.), Metropolitan (2.30 P..), London Throat 
(2 P.M. and 6 P..), Royal Ear (3 P. .). 

WEDNESDAY (13th).—St. Bartholomew s (1.30 P. x.), University College 
(2 P. x.), Royal Free (2 P..), Middlesex (1.30 p.m.), Oharing-cross 
(3 P. u.), St. Thomas’s (2 P. u.), London (2 P. M.), King’s College p. x.). 
St. George's (Ophthalmic 1 r. u.), St. Mary's (2 P. x.), National Ortho- 
pædio (10 A. M.), St. Peter's (2 P.M.), Samaritan (230 p. N.). Gt. 
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Ormond-stre et (9.30 A. M.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 P. x.), West- 
minster (2 P.M), Metropolitan (2.30 P. X.), London Throat (2 P.M.), 
Cancer (2 P.M.) 

THURSDAY (14th).—St. Bartholomew's (1.30 P. x.), St. Thomas's 
(3.30 p.m.) University College (2 P. .). Charing-cross (3 P. M.), St. 
George’s (1 P. x.), London f. u.), King’s College (2P.M.), Middlesex 
(1.30 P. M.), St. Marys (2.30 P. A.), Soho-square (2 P. u.), North-West 
London (2 P. M.), Chelsea (2 P. .), Gt. Northern Central (Gynæco- 
logical, 2.30 P. u.). Metropolitan (2.30 P. .), London Throat (2 f. N.), 
Bt. Mark’s 2 P. M. ). 

FRIDAY (15th).—London (2 P..), St. Bartholome ws (1.30 P. u.), St. 
Thomas's (3.30 P. M.), Guy's (1.30 P. . ), Middlesex (1.30 P. .), Charing- 
cross (3 P. M. ). St. George's (1 P. x.), King’s College (2 P. M.), St. Mary's 
(2 P.M., Ophthalmic 10 A. M.), Cancer (2 P..), Chelsea (2 P. M.), Gt. 
Northern Central (2.30 P. u.), West London (2.30 P. M.), Lonpon 
Throat (2 P.M. and 6 P. x.). 

SATURDAY (16th).—Royal Free 9 l. x. and. 2 P. .), Middlesex (1.30 P. .), 
St. Thomas's (2 P..), London (2 P..), University College (9.15 l. M.). 
Charing-cross (2 P. M.), St. George's (I. P. M.), St. Mary's (10 P. .), 
London Throat (2 P. u.). 

At the Royal Bye Hospital (2 P. M.), the Royal London Ophthalmic 

NO A. u.), the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 P. x.), and the 

Central London Ophthalmic Hospitals operations are performed daily. 


SOOIETIES. 

MONDAY (11th).—OpontoLoaican Sociery or GREAT BRITAIN (40, 
Leicester-square, W. O.).—7 P.M. Council Meeting. 8 P. 1. Annual 
General Meeting. Mr. F. Eve will show a Patient with an unusually 
large Dental Cyst. Oommunication :—Mr. W. R. Read: A Case of 
Alveolar Abacess terminating Fatally. Casual Communication :— 
Mr. W. R. Humby. President: Valedictory Address. 

TUBSDAY (12th)—RoYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY (20, 
Hanover-square, W.).—8.30 p.m. Paper:—Mr. Rickman Godlee: On 
some of the Medical and Surgical Complications of Pyorrhwa 
Alveolaris. 

THURSDAY (14th).—OPHTHALMOLOGICAL SOCIETY or THE UNITED 
Kmepox.—8 P.M. Oases and Card Specimens. 8. 30 P. M. Papers :— 
Mr. W. H. Jessop: Hmbolism of both Central Arteries of the 
Retina.—Mr. O. Wray: The Development of Myopia.—Mr. S. Snell 3 
(1) Congenital Papilloma of the Conjunctiva ; (2) Periarteritis of the 
Central Artery of the Retina; (3) Work of Forest Scenery, illus- 
trated from paintings by an amateur artist who had previously 
undergone cataract extraction.—Mr. S. Stephenson: A Case of 
Ophthalmitis associated with Basal Meningitis. : 

BRITISH GYN ACOLOGIOAL SOCIETY (20, Hanover square. W.).—Speci- 
mens will be shown by Dr. Elder and Mr. Furneaux Jordan. Dia- 
cussion on Indications for the Removal of the Uterine Appendages. 

FRIDAY (15th).—OPHTHALMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
Kinepom.—Mr. R. M. Gunn: On Visual Sensations. (Bowman 
Lecture). 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &. 

MONDAY (1lth)—MEDICAL GRADUATES’ OOLLEGE AND PoLYCLINIO 
ee W. O.). —4 p.m. Dr. J. Galloway: Consultation. 
( ) 

Lornon THROAT HosPITAL (204, Gt. Portland-street, W.).—4.30 p.m. 
Dr. Cathcart: Impaired Movements of Vocal Cords. (Post-graduate 
Course.) : 

West Loxpon Post-GrapuaTE Course (West London Hospital, 
W.).—5 P.M. Dr. Beddard; Food and Diet in Disease, 

TUESDAY (12th).—MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIO 
(22, Chenies-street, W.0.).—4 P.M. Dr. Goodhart: Consultation. 
(Medical) 

WEDNESDAY (13th).—MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYOLIMIO 
(22, Chenies-street, W.0.).—4 p.m. Mr. Berry: Consultation. 
(Surgical.) 

NINA HosPITAL (Southwark-bridge-road, S.E.).—4.30 P.M. Mr. 
D. Pedley: Practical Hints on the Treatment of Carious Teeth. 
(Post-graduate Course.) 

HospiraL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST 
@rompton).—4 p.m. Dr. Perkins: Mediastinal Growths. 

THURSDAY (14th).—MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIO 
(22, Qhenies-street, W.0.).—4 P. 1. Mr. J. Hutchinson: Consulta- 
tion. (Surgical.) 

West Lonpon Post-GrapuaTE Course (West London Hospital, 
W.).—5 p.m. Mr. Beddard: Food and Diet in Disease. 

Cuanine-cross Hospirat.—4 p.m. Mr. Wallis; Surgical Cases. 
(Post-graduate Course.) 

FRIDAY (isth!—- MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POoLYCLINIO 
(22, Chenies-street, W.O.).—2-3.30 p.m. Dr. H. Campbell: Olass. 
Clinical Consultation of the Nervous System. Demonstration V. 
4p.m. Mr. H. Spicer: Consultation. (Eye.) 


= ů ů — — ö ĩ 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of THE LANCET should be addressed 
exclusively ‘‘TO THE EDITORS,” and not in any case to any 


DIARY, EDITORIAL NOTICES, MANAGER’S NOTIOES. 


(Jung 9, 1900. 1701 


gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention be 
given to this notice, 5 


It is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest, or which it is desirable to bring 
under the notice of the profession, may be sent direct to 
this Office. 

Lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only, AND WHEN ACCOMPANIED 
BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE, OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI- 
FICATION. N 

Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informa- 
tion, must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed To the Sub-Editor.” 

Letters relating to the publication, sale, and advertising de- 
partments of THE LANCET should be addressed To the 
Manager.” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 


MANAGERS NOTICES. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

WILL Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of THE. LANCET 
at their Offices, 423, Strand, W.O., are dealt with by them? 
Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents (with 
none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what- 
ever) do not reach THE LAN ORT Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and sot to 
THE LANCET Offices. ai 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
THE LANOET Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority 
of Agents are able to effect. 


The rates of subscriptions, post free, either from 


THE LANOET Offices or from Agents, are:— - 
FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM. To THE COLONIES AND ABROAD. 
One Year eae eve eee £1 12 6 One Year eee sae eee £1 14 8 
Six Months .. . 016 3 Six Months... ... .. 017 4 
Three Months ese eee 0 8 2 1 Three Months coo oeo 0 8 8 


Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. Oheques and Post Office Orders (crossed 
„London and Westminster Bank, Westminster Branch) 
should be made payable to the Manager, MR. CHARLES GOOD, 
THE LANCET Office, 423, Strand, London, W.C.: 


SUBSCRIBERS ABROAD ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED 
TO NOTE THE RATES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS GIVEN ABOVE. It 
has come to the knowledge of the Manager that in some 
cases higher rates are being charged, on the plea that the 
heavy weight of THE LANCET necessitates additional 
postage above the ordinary rate allowed for in the terms of 
subscriptions. Any demand for increased rates, on this or 
on any other ground, should be resisted. The Proprietors of 
THE LANCET have for many years paid, and continue to pay, 
the whole of the heavy cost of postage on overweight foreign 
issues; and agents are authorised to collect, and do so 
collect, from the Proprietors the cost of such extra postage. 


The Manager will be pleased to forward copies direct from 
the Offices to places abroad at the above rates, whatever be 
the weight of any of the copies so supplied, Address— 
THE MANAGER, THE LANCET OFFICES, 423, STRAND, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF LETTERS, ETC., RECEIVED. 


[JUNE 9, 1900. 


Communications, Letters, &c., have been 


received from— 
A.- Anthropological Institute of | Liverpool; Leicester, Borough 
Great Britain and Ireland; Mr. | Surveyor of; Loughborough 
General Hospi of ; 


W. e ag Buxton ; Mesars. 


osp 
Mr. H. K. Lewis, Uond.; Messrs. 
Birmingham. 


Allen and aoburys, Lond; 
Mossrs. Armour and Co., Lond. Lee and Martin, 

B.—Mr. C. Birchall, Liverpool; M. - Mr. L. MacKinlay, Lond.; 
T. B. Browne, Ltd., Lond.; Mr. J. W. Martin, Clacton-on- 
Mr. E. Blackett, Lond.; Mr. L. | Sea: Medical, Surgical, and 
Rrowne, Lond.; Messra. H. P Hygienic Exhibition; Dr. G 


Bulmer and On., Hereford ; 
Mr. H. T. Butlin, Lond.; Messrs. 
Burgoyne, Burbid ges. and Oa, 
Lond ; Dr. Edward Blake, Lond.; 
Mr. W. H. Bennett. Lond.: Bed- 
ford County Hospital, Secretary 
ef: Borough of Scarborough, 
Town Olerk of; Dr. F. N. Boyd, 
Lond ; Messrs. W. V. Bowater 
and Sons tond.; Dr. D. Bower, 
Bed ford: Measre. Bates, Hendy, 
and Co., Reading. 


C.- Mr. R. Campbell-Davys, Llan- 

dovery; County Asylum, Whit- 
tingham, Superintendent of; 
Dr. J. Michel Clarke, Clifton ; 
Miss C. Olaremont, Bognor; Dr. 
Haliday Croom, Edinburgh, 
Messrs. Coleman and Co., Nor- 
vieh: Cafolin Oc., 
Misa R. M. 5 E'tinburgh ; 
Mrs. CUabnian. Lond.: Capsuloid 
Cui, Lond.; Carters, 
Lond. 


D.— Mr. A. Duke, Oheltenham ; 
Dr. A. 8. Dict, Glasgow: Cap- 
tain Drake Brockman, I. M. S., 
Lond. 


E.— Jcctrieity. Lond., Editor of; 
E. M. J. 


Messi 8. 


F. —Messrs. Findlater, 
and Co.. Brighton; 
Messrs. Ferris and Oo., Bristol ; 
Messrs. Fassett and Johnson, 
Lond 


G.— Dr. E. Goodall. Carmartben; 
Dr. B. Grahara Little. Lond.; 
Great Rastern Railway Co., 
Lond.; Mrr. Gordon, Hassocks: 


Mach ie, 
D.; 


Dr. S. A. Gill, Formby ; General | 


Hospital, Birmingham, Becretary 
of ; G. W. G. 


H.— Mr. E. G. Has kiogs, Piy- 
moutu; Mr. A. Helbig, Cond.; 
Mr. W. Herbert, Grantham. 


i.—Messre. Idris aud Co., Lond; 
{odigoans. 


K.—Mr. W. Kerr, Lond.; Messrs. 
Keene and Ash ell, Load. 


L.—Messrs. Lee and Nightingale, | 


—— 


EVERY FRIDAY. 


| 
| 


N.—Mre. Nursey, 


Mowat. Wigan: Messrs. Mappin 
and Webb, Lond.: Matinal, 
Manchester; Dr. P. Machulich, 
Carmaithen; Dr. W. Murrell, 


Lond.; Mr. W. 1 Tolles- 
bury: Mr. J. J. Morrison, 
Rirmiogham ; Me ie Morris, 


Ta icheuham: Dr. Patrick Man- 
son. Lond.; Medical Graduates 
College, Lond. 


Sunderland; 

Messrs. Nicolay and Co., Lond.; 

5 F. Newbery and Sons, 
n 


0.—Oldham Infirmary, Secretary 


of: Oxoniensis; Messrs. Oliver 
and Boyd, Bainburgh ; Messrs. 
Orridge and Co., Lond 


P.—Mr. Y.J. Pentland, Edinb ti; 


Mr. J. F. Palmer, Lond.; 
E. P. Pentony, Middlesbrou h; 
Messrs. Parke, Davis and 
Load.: Dr. A. Philippi, Bad 
Ralzschlirf ; Messrs. Parkins ard 


Gotto, Lond. 


R.—Dr. Nathan Raw, Liverpool; 


Mr. Bertram T. Reid. Odibam; 
Reformer; Messrs. Richardson, 
Rpence, and Co.. Liverpool; 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, Lond. 


8.—Mr. A. Stenhouse, Glasgow; 


Swantea Hospital, Secretary of ; 
Messrs. Street and Co., Lond.: 
Messra. Sparkes, Treharne, and 
Non, Lond.; Dr. S., Lond: Dr. 
Sisley, Lond., Dr. Gordon Sharp, 
Leeds; Messrs. W. H. Smith and 
Bon. Liverpool ; Smith's Advertis- 
ing Agency, Lond.; Dr. W. J. 
Siaclair, Manchester ; Scholastic, 
Clerical, &c., Association, Lond ; 
Meeas. G. Street and Co., 
Lond. 


T.— Dr F. W. Tunnicliffe, Lond. 


Mr. W. T. Thomas, Liverpool ; 
Mr. O. Taylor, Lond. i 


: V.—Mr. J. W. Vickers, Lond.; Mr. 


Van Gallen, Lond. 


‘W.—Dr. R. Wagner, Bern; Wol- 


vel hampton General Hospital, | 


| L 


A.—Dr. 


B.— Mr. O. 


D.— Dr. D. H. S. 


P.—Mr. R. J. Forster. 


H.—Mr. F. 


Secretary of: Captain Webh, 
I. M. S., Netley: A. E. 
Watson. Torquay. 


X- X. Y. Z. 


T. Dr. D. Yellowlees, Glaagow. 


Z.— Dr. Th F. Zengger. Zurich 
Dr. S. OC. Zavitzianos, Constanti- 


Letters, each with enclosure, are also 
acknowledged from 


Mr. H. Athill- Cruttwell, Papaho: 
Mr. A. Anderson, York, A .O. G.; 
Miss Archer - Jones, Saffron 
Walden: A. B.: Mr. A. Appleby, 
Newcastie-on-Tyne; Apollinaris 
Co., Lord. 


A. Beck, Scunthorpe ; 
Bayer Co., Manchester ; Bury 
Dispe pensary Uospital. Secretary 
of; Mr. A. Bowhay, Gunnislake. 


C.—Mr. W. A. Crosse. Lond.: Mr. 


J. Cheshire, Lond.; Messrs. 
Clarke, Son, and Platt, Lond.: 
Messrs. Carter, Lond.; Mesars. 
Same on 1855 and Oo., Lond.; 
Mr. E. Coilins. Lond.; O. S.; 
City of Tondon Asylum, Dart- 
ford. Clerk of; Cambrid se 
Sentinel Manufacturiog Oo.: 

H. A. Collins, e 
Messi s. A. Cohen and Oo., Lond. 


Daniell, Bland- 
ford; Measre. K. and R. David- 
son, Glasgow ; Mr. A. K. Dresser, 
Southsea, 


E.—Mr. W. Edmunds, Lond.; Dr. 


W. B. Edwards, Seven Slaters ; 
E. M.: E. B. M.; E. K.: E. J. G.; 
E. G. A; Mr. R. A. Karle, 
Weston- super-Mare ; ; East Suf- 
folk and Ipswich Hospital, Secre- 
tary of. 


Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; F. J. G.; F. G. 


G.—Meesrs. Gilyard Bros., Brad- 


ford; Messrs. Gilbert, Kimp- 
ton, and Co.. Lood.; Messrs. 
Graham and Shenherd, Sunder- 
land; Dr. F. R. Greenwood, 
Tredegar: Mr. J. D. Gimlette, 
Lond. 


Holman, Parkhurst; 
Messrs. Hooper and do. Lond.; 
Mr. A. Hawk ard. Huaoslet; 
H. P. d.; H. H.; H. O. C.: Dr. 
E. V. Halliday, Chitistiani e, 
Jamaica : Highlaud-road (6), Nor- 


wood; H. Manchester; Dr. 
E. J. Hayfor, Sierra Leone; 
Messrs. J. Haddoo and Uo., 
Lond. 
—Inglam Infirmary, South 
Shields, Secretary of. 
' J.—Dr. E. W. R. Jones, Llanberie; 
J. W. G.; R. 3.; J. B. B.; 
J. K. 


THE LANCET. 


SUBSCRIPTION. POST FREE. 


For TAR UNITED KINGDOM. 


One Y ear ees eee ees 1 12 8 
Six Months „%% ooo 0 18 3 
Threo Mouths ... ... 8 2 


To THE COLONIES AND ABROAD. 


One Year... . „ 1 14 8 
Six Months. we O17 4 
Three Months ... „ 0 8 8 
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THE VALUE OF TUBERCULIN IN DIAGNOSIS 
AND TREATMENT. 


Delivered at the Medical Graduates’ Colleye and Polyclinio 
on Feb. 9th, 1900, 


By T. McCALL ANDERSON, M.D. Grase, 


PROFESSOR OF CLINICAL MEDICINE AND DEAN OF THE MEDICAL FACULTY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


GENTLEMEN,—When the council of this institution did 
me the honour of inviting me to give a clinical lecture I 
had some difficulty in complying with their request because 
the clinical material at my disposal in Glasgow was not 
available and I had neither time nor opportunity in the midst 
of my work as examiner for the Army Medical Service to 
select on the spot cases suitable for my purpose. Bat it 
occurred to me that, instead of complying with the letter of 
their request, I might deal with some subject of practical 
interest, and with their consent I now propose to refer 
shortly to the value of tuberculin in diagnosis and treat- 
ment—a therapeutic measure in which from the first I have 
taken a deep interest and of which I have had considerable 
experience. 

Most of us remember the intense enthusiasm with which 
Koch’s great discovery was greeted and it was then the 
confident expectation of the public—if not of the profession — 
that the days of tuberculous disease were numbered. The 
consequence of such anticipations, as might have been ex- 
pected, was that this powerful agent was too often employed 
in a reckless and indiscriminate manner. Patients were dosed 
with it on wholesale principles, often without due reference 
to the suitability of their cases, and the amount administered 
was generally unduly high, or too frequently repeated, thus 
leading to inevitable disaster. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that the extravagant laudation with which the dis- 
covery of Koch was hailed soon gave place to an equally 
absurd depreciation of its merits. Indeed, I am probably 
within the mark when I say that there are very few 
medical men in this country at the present time who are 
in the habit of using tuberculin. At all events, I can say 
that amongst the 40 medical officers attached to my own 
hospital it is not used by any of them. After a pretty, wide 
experience I see no reason to resile from the opinion which I 
ventured to express in 1890—that the discovery of tuberculin 
marked the commencement of a new era both in diagnosis 
and therapeutics.” 

In the recent discussions which have taken place through- 
out this country on the means to be adopted for the 
prevention of tuberculosis, one of the points most insisted on 
was the necessity of preventing the sale of tuberculous meat, 
and, above all, of the milk of tuberculous cows, and with 
practical unanimity it was conceded that the injection of 
tuberculin was a very certain test of the presence or absence 
of tuberculous disease in animals. How is it, then, that the 
tuberculin test is confidently relied upon by veterinary 
surgeons for the diagnosis of tuberculosis in animals, while 
medical men who applaud the use of it in animals with rare 
exceptions fail to take advantage of it in human beings 
when a doubt exists as to the diagnosis? Possibly it may be 
owing to the belief that though useful in the case of animals 
it is not to be relied on in the case of man, or that it would 
be an unsafe procedure in the latter. But I can say that'if 
used with reasonable care it is both efficient and safe in the 
human subject. I could give many illustrations of its value 
in diagnosis but two will suffice, the first of which at the 
same time illustrates its curative power, though not quoted 


for that purpose. | 
CASE PFuderoutin as a diagnostic test.—A servant girl, 
aged 19 years, was admitted into the Western Infirmary of 
Glasgow on Jan. 15th, 1898. Her family history was excel- 
lent except that one brother, aged four years, was said to 
have died from tuberculous peritonitis. With regard to the 
patient’s history, two years before admission a small, dark 
red, almost livid spot appeared on the outside of the left 
No. 4007. l 


thigh which gradually healed in the centre and spread at the 
edges ; the surface was dry and scaly and there was neither 
pain nor itching. Shortly afterwards a similar patch appeared 
below the knee which ran a like course, but it had healed up 
before admission, a cicatrix, which was brown at the edges, 
being left. Nine months before I saw her pustules formed 
in the centre and at the upper part of the first patch, which 
ended in ulceration. The ulcerated surface continued to 
discharge a thick yellow pus and undermined the skin, 
which had a livid tint. The diagnosis lay between hereditary 
syphilis and tuberculous disease. As I was inclined to think 
that it was probably tuberculous I determined to test the 
point with tuberculin. The first injection of the old tuber- 
culin was given on Jan. 15th, but there was no decided 
reaction till the third dose of three cubic centimetres 
of a strength of 1 in 1000 was given on the 20th, 
which sent up the temperature to 100:4°F., while the 
fourth (same dose) on the 23rd sent it up nearly 
to 103°, thus leaving no doubt of the tuberculous character 
of the ulceration. This treatment was therefore continued 
till the end of February, there having been 21 injections in 
all (the initial injection being 0:001 cubic centimetre and 
the largest 0:175 cubic centimetre), the total quantity used 
being nearly one cubic centimetre of the undiluted tuberculin. 
The only other treatment was three ounces of cod-liver oil 
daily and she was dismissed quite well on March 2th, the 
whole duration of the treatment being about two months 
(chart shown). 

CASE 2.—On June 2nd, 1899, a lad, aged 11 years, came 
under my care in the Western Infirmary of Glasgow com- 
plaining of weakness and of a swelling of two months’ 
duration on the left side of the neck. His father and 
mother and nine of a family of 14 were alive, but one of 
these was suffering from consumption of the bowels ” and 
one from ‘‘ decline.” The five who died succumbed to chest 
complications in connexion with whooping-cough. Two 
months before admission the patient, who had always been 
pale and delicate, fell off a wall, and immediately thereafter 
began to complain of pain in the left side of the neck 
where a distinct swelling made its appearance. He was sick 
for a time after the fall, but in a few days the pain 
in the neck disappeared ; the swelling, however, remained, 
although, according to the mother, it varied in size from day 
to day, and a week before he came to me it rapidly increased 
in size. The patient, on admission, was e pale, and 
anemic, the hsmoglobin was 45 per cent., and the corpuscles 
numbered 4,000,000, there being no excess of white corpuscles. 
There was no fever, no cedema, and the urine was normal, 
but he complained of shortness of breath, palpitation, and 
pain across the abdomen on exertion, with occasional vertige. 
The spleen was slightly enlarged, though its lower edge 
could not be felt, and the liver extended for an inch below 
the costal margin in the nipple line. There was slight 
enlargement of the inguinal, axilJary, and submaxillary 
glands. The left submaxillary glands were greatly enlarged, 
forming a prominent mass in the Jeft side of the neck, but 
the individual glands could not be distinguished. This mass 
was painful, freely moveable, and firm. He was sent to 
me as a case of lymphadenoma, but I suspected that the 
disease might be tuberculous and therefore tried tuberculin. 
The first four injections of 4 cubic centimetre, 1 in 1000, 
old tuberculin sent the temperature up to 102:2° F., 102°8°, 
102:6°, and 102·ꝗ while a subsequent injection of one cubic 
centimetre, 1 in 1000, produced a temperature of 10480. 
There being, therefore, no doubt as to the nature of the case 
he was transferred to the wards of one of my surgical 
colleagues. (Chart shown). 

It is a well-known fact that while physical signs often 
indicate with precision the seat of disease there is frequently 
tuberculous deposit elsewhere unaccompanied by symptoms 
of any kind and therefore overlooked. But here, again, with 
the aid of tuberculin we are able to ferret out and to localise 
unsuspected foci of disease, as in the following case. 

CASE 3.—A man, aged 28 years, was admitted in the 
second week of January, 1891. He had had five attacks of 
bæmoptysis within 13 months, occurring at intervals of two 
or three months, and he had two anal fistule of nine 
months’ duration. An examination of the chest showed 
entire absence of physical signs with the exception of 
weakened respiratory murmur at the right base. He was 
treated with the old tuberculin ; 13 injections were given in 
all, the first of 2 cubic centimetres of 1 in 1000 on Jan. 16th 
and the last, 50 times stronger, on Feb. 17th. Before dis- 
missal on March 13th the following report was made: He 
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has had no hsmoptysis for six months and rales which 
appeared along with much pain at the right base after second 
injection gradually disappeared within a fortnight and there 
are now no physical signs. Both fistulz have completely 
healed. There has been great improvement in the general 
health with an increase in weight of nine and a quarter 
pounds.” 

Many other cases of a similar nature might be mentioned. 
For example, in a case of lupus of the face the injection of 
tuberculin not only inflamed the face but also lighted up 
pain, tenderness, and swelling of the right elbow-joint, 
which, however, disappeared after a few injections, and in a 
case of phthisis, soon to be referred to, there were no 
evidences of disease in the right lung, and yet when the 
treatment was commenced moist rales appeared over an area 
of the size of a crown-piece near the right nipple, which, 
however, disappeared when the injections were given a few 
times. The curative power of tuberculin is well illustrated 
by the two cases already mentioned, but further proof of its 
beneficial influence is afforded by the cases which follow, the 
first two being cases of phthisis which benefited greatly from 
the treatment. 

CASE 4.—A man, aged 34 years, was admitted into the 
Western Infirmary of Glasgow on Dec. lst, 1897, on the 
recommendation of Dr. Service of Mossend. The only faw 
in the family history was that one brotber died from 
hæmoptysis at the age of 30 years. He had never been 
well since an attack of influenza three years before, and two 
years ago a short hacking cough set in, accompanied by a 
muco-purulent expectoration, in which he sometimes noticed 
blood. About this time also he began to lose flesh and 
during the last two years had lost two stones. For 18 months 
he had suffered from night sweats and during the last six 
had two attacks of bæmoptysis. For a few months, too, his 
strength had failed very much, and lately he had been 
almost unfit for work. Shortly before admission he was seen 
after a long interval by Dr. Service who wrote: ‘‘When I 
saw him I was greatly shocked at his appearance; he had 
the appearance of a dying man and came, as he said, that I 
might tell him the worst and how long he had to live.” On 
admission he was found to be pale and emaciated, with 
no appetite, troubled with night-sweats and with much 
expectoration, in which tubercle bacilli were found in great 
abundance by Dr. A. R. Ferguson, but there was no fever. 
There were no physical signsin the right lung. Over the 
upper lobe of the left lung in front there were moderate 
flattening and defective movement, decided dulness, marked 
increase of vocal fremitus, and slighter of vocal resonance, 
whilst moist riles with tubular breathing were heard 
on deep inspiration. Tubular breathing was also detected 
in the supra-spinous region and moist räles between 
the scapula and the spine. At the base there were 
slight dulness and feeble breathing; indeed, there was 
no 1 55 of the lung which was altogether free from signs 
of e. Dr. Service sent the patient to me with the view 
of having a course of tuberculin treatment, and although I 
did not consider the case a very hopeful one I decided to 
give him a chance with the new tuberculin, the only other 
treatment being cod-liver oi], up to three ounces per day. 
The first injection of ,,.,th milligramme was given on 
Dec. 12th, 1897 ; the largest, two and a half milligrammes, on 
Feb. 26th, 1898 ; and the last of one milligramme on April 
14th, the total amount used being about 31 milligrammes in 
47 injections. From the time the treatment was commenced 
he improved steadily, more particularly as regards his 
general condition, and was dismissed at his own request on 
April 28th when the following report was taken; The 
patient feels in good health; he can now read with 
comfort for hours whereas formerly his eyes soon got tired 
with reading ; his appetite is completely restored ; the night 
sweats have long disappeared ; his cough and expectoration 
are almost gone; and he has gained about 1st. 6 lb. in 
weight.” 

The after-history of the case is as follows. The last time I 
saw him was on July 14th when he visited me at my request. 
I found that he had not fallen off in any respect and that he 
had gained 7 Ib. since dismissal, making a total gain of 2 st., 
his weight now being 12st. 3 lb., which was his normal 
weight. He also stated that he could now do an ordinary 
day's work without fatigue. The improvement in the 
general was more marked than in the local condition. 
Tbe expectoration showed that bacilli were still present, 
but in small numbers, and mostly found lying separately. 
The right lung remained healthy, while the condition 
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of the left was as follows. The flattęninr * e move- 
ment and dulness in front were not nu. pronounced 
and the riiles, though still present, wer. canty; while 
between the scapula and spine they hau antirely dis- 
appeared, only puerile breathing being heard. The dulness 
and feeble breathing at the base were hardly perceptible. 
In a letter which I received lately from Di. Service he 
said: When I saw him last at the beginning of this week he 
looked better than I have ever kn. whim; he eats and 
sleeps well and has hardly any cough. 2 feel satisfied that, 
whatever bis ultimate fate, he would , :, have been in his 
grave had it not been for the treatment which was followed. 
On my advice he is looking out for a situation abroad.” 

It will be observed that the tuberculin treatment was not 
steadily increased, owing partly to à change of assistant 
during its course and partly to the stock of ‘tuberculin having 
temporarily run out. The full dose, too, was not reached, 
two and a half milligrammes being the largest injection 
instead of the maximum of 20 milligrammes, because the 
patient felt so well as to desire to return hame. The improve- 
ment, however, was so marked as to show \undoubtedly the 
beneficial effect of the new tuberculin treatment even in 
pretty advanced cases. (Chart shown.) 

The following case may also be referred to! although it is 
still under observation. 

OASE 5.—A young man, aged 17 years, was admitted on 
August 5th, 1899. The family history was satisfactory, 
although a maternal aunt died from consumption. He was 
never very robust, but enjoyed fair health until 14 months 
before I saw him, when he caught cold, and he has had a 
cough at intervals ever since. In the spring of last yéar his 
cough became aggravated, and was accompanied for the first 
time by expectoration, which was tough and yellow,” md 
on one occasion blood-stained ; and about two months before 
admission he suffered for a few days from a stabbing pain 
over the left breast, aggravated on coughing or taking 
a deep breath. He had lost fiesh and strength and 
colour, was easily tired, and had complained occasionally of 
night sweats and of palpitation and breathlessness on 
exertion. In the right infra-clavicular region there was 
some flattening, defective movement, dulness and crackling 
rales, which were also present over the upper two-thirds of 
the back. The expectoration was abundant, muco-purulent, 
and contained tubercle bacilli in great abundance. There was 
no fever. He was put npon generous diet with three pints of 
milk and three ounces of cod-liver oil per day. He also had a 
subcutaneous injection of 10 minims of a saturated solution 
of picrotoxin at bedtime and was kept as much as possible 
in the open air. The night sweats soon disappeared, he 
felt stronger, and increased in weight, and by Nov. 11th all 
trace of riles had disap d in front, but they were still 
very decided behind. On Nov. 12th, therefore, a course of 
the old tuberculin was commenced and is being still con- 
tinued. The last report was taken on Jan. 12th and is as 
follows: There is still slight mucous expectoration, about 
one-eighth of what he had at first, containing tubercle 
bacilli, though in decreased numbers, but all trace of r:iles 
has disappeared and the physical examination of the chest 
reveals no definite physical signs. Since admission he has 
gained 1st. d Ib., weighing 8st. 12 Ib., being 91 Ib. above 
his normal weight before the commencement of his illness. 

But the best class of cases for studying the effects of the 
tuberculin treatment is that of external tuberculosis, because 
we can see the results which ensue. One of my resident 
medical officers (Dr. John Aitken) has kindly at my request 
tabulated the particulars of 45 consecutive cases admitted 
into the Western Infirmary of Glasgow from April, 1889, to 
April, 1899, and without any preconceived opinions. Ihe 
following is a summary of the results. Of these, 35 were 
illustrations of lupus vulgaris, seven of scrofuloderma, and 
three of lupus erythematodes. All were treated with the 
old tuberculin with the exception of one in which the new 
(T. R.) tuberculin was used, and the only other treatment 
consisted of generous diet and from two to three ounces 
of cod-liver oil daily. i 

Of the 35 cases of lupus vulgaris 23 were females 
and 12 were males. The oldest patient on admission was 
59 years of age and the youngest 10 years, the average 
being 23 years. The age of the youngest patient when 
the disease commenced was seven years and that of the 
oldest 28 years, the average age at commencement being 
13 years. The duration of the disease when the patient was 
admitted was in one case as low as five months, while in 
another it had been present for no less than 46 years, the 
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average durat’ n being seven and a half years. In 32 of the 
35 cases the f ‘e+ ‘as involved, generally the nose prominently 
or exclusive) ‘and, in several, other parts of the body or 
limbs were i) folved as well. In one case the right arm and 
mck wer? attacked alone, in one the left thigh and neck 
only, anG in one the left leg was the part implicated. The 
dumtion of the tuberculin treatment varied from seven weeks 
to six mvnths, but one patient, who was much improved 
when she left the A spital, could only be induced to remain 


for four weeks. average duration of the treatment was 
foer months. 33 of the 35 cases the result is thus 
tabulated by LI itken: Improved, two; much improved, 


eight; very much improved, seven; almost well, four; well, 
12; total, 33. It will thus be observed that improvement 
was invariable, and the number of cases dismissed well 
would have been much greater had we been able to induce 
some of the patients to remain longer under treatment. 

Of the seven cases of scrofuloderma—five being males and 
two females—the oldest patient on admission was 60 years of 
age, the youngest 9 years, the average age being nearly 22 
years, or omitting the one aged 60 years, fully 12 years. The 
age at which the disease commenced varied from one to 49 
years, the average age being fully 12 years. Its duration on 
admission varied from four to 13 years, the average being 
nearly nine years. The ts affected were: (1) the right 
leg and thigh, (2) the thigh and buttocks, (3) the right 
thigh, (4) the left thigh and scrotum, (5) the right ankle, 
(6) the cheeks and right arm, and (7) the left side of the 
face and neck. It will thus be observed that while in lupus 
the face is almost always involved, in scrofuloderma it 
generally escapes, the lower segment of the body being 
predominantly implicated. The duration of the tuberculin 
treatment in the latter varied from three to five and a half 
months, the average being nearly four months. The results 
are thus tabulated by Dr. Aitken—improved, one; almost 
well, one; and well, five. 

The three cases of lupus erythematodes all occurred in 
females. The first of those patients was 31 years of age on 
admission, the nose and left cheek being involved for a 
period of 14 years; the second was 18 years old, and the 
disease had implicated the face, ears, hands, and arms for 
two years; while the third, aged 23 years, had suffered from 
it for three years, the cheeks, head, and knuckles being 
implicated. The duration of the tuberculin treatment was 
two and three-quarter montbs, two and a half months, and 
one and three-quarter months, and they were all dismissed 
well. In all of them the local and constitutional reactions were 
well marked. (Temperature charts handed round.) These 
results will be a surprise to many, and are even to myself, 
because I have not been equally fortunate in all the other 
cases of the same disease, but one positive outweighs many 
negative results. 

From an early period of my professional life I have always 
taught that lupus vulgaris and lupus erythematodes were mani- 
festations of the strumous diathesis, a view which was long 
opposed by the majority of experts. At the present time, 
however, the tuberculous nature of lupus vulgaris is gene- 
rally conceded, while lupus erythematodes is almost 
universally considered to be independent of the strumous 
diathesis. The main grounds for this opinion are that the 
tubercle bacillus has not been found in the latter affection 
and that tuberculin injections yield no reaction and do no 
good. The cases, therefore, which I have just referred to are 
of special interest as supporting my view that lupus 
erythematodes is a member of the tuberculous family. 

Now whether is tuberculin—as far as its therapeutical 
effect is concerned—to be regarded in the light of a con- 
stitutional or a local medication? That it produces 
constitutional symptoms we know, as witness the fever, the 
headache, and the sickness which so often follow its adminis- 
tration; but these are injurious rather than otherwise 
and the less we have of them the better. That it pro- 
duces marked local symptoms we see in cases of external 
tuberculosis, for we observe after each injection redness, 
swelling, serous exudation, and crustation, accompanied by 
elevation of temperature at the part, and I think it cannot 
be doubted that it is this inflammatory action which puts 
the enemy to rout just as an attack of erysipblas of the face 
often improves, if it does not remove, a tuberculous affection 
of that part. If this be true then it follows that we must 
regard tuberculin treatment in the light of a local remedy, but 
one which does not rectify, but rather intensifies, the constitu- 
tional vulnerability. From this it is obvious that, as we 
aim at permanent results, we must not rest content with 


injecting tuberculin only but must combine it with general 
treatment. 

Some of my professional brethren who have carried out 
the tuberculin treatment on a considerable scale—especially 
in the case of external tuberculosis—agree with me as to the 
immediately beneficial results of such a course of treatment, 
but state that after the course is completed there is generally 
a recrudescence of the malady. Now I freely admit that if 
patients are treated by means of tuberculin injections alone 
and then dismissed from hospital to miserable homes, where 
they are deprived of light, pure air, abundant food, and 
tonic treatment generally, a recrudesence of the disease is 
all but certain. For we must never forget that two factors 
have to be taken into account in dealing with tuberculous 
disease: (1) the tubercle bacillus; and (2) the soil favour- 
able to its life and development. So that, in order to 
obtain ent results, it is obvious that, in addition to 
the use of tuberculin, means must be taken simultaneously 
to change the soil upon which the micro-organism flourishes, 
such as{good and abundant nourishment, living as much as 
possible in the open air, and the use of tonics, cod-liver oil, 
and other anti-strumous remedies. This combined treac- 
ment, if judiciously carried out, has, in my experience, yielded 
excellent results and I commend it to you with confidence. 

In view of economy of material, especially in reference to 
the more expensive T.R. tuberoulin, the process of diluting 
the remedy so as to meet the requirements of varying doses 
is somewhat troublesome. The following is the scheme 
which has been adopted in connexion with my department 
in the Western Infitmary of Glasgow and which perhaps 
may prove useful to others. 


METHOD OF DILUTING TUBERCULIN ADOPTED IN PRO- 
FESSOR McOALL ANDERBSON’S WARDS IN THE 
WESTERN INFIRMARY OF GLASGOW. 


(Drawn up by Dr. John Macewen, Resident Medical 
Officer.) 


Doses of Old Tuberculin. 
Make up with 4 per cent. carbolic. 
(a) Make up 5 cm. to 5c.c = 1:1000 


Doses 2 C. C. = enho C. C. = 20 C. C. 
l e.c. = aons CC. = 1030 CC. 
14 c. c. = 20 CC. = 20 CC 


(5) Make up 10 cm. to 5 c.c. = 1:500 


Doses 1 C. c. = 1h c. c. = shag e. c. 
14 cc. = 108 C. C. = beni c.c. 
(c) Make up 20 cm. to 5 c.c = 1:250 
Doses 1 cc. = 225 OCG = 2136 C.C. 
14 C. C. = son CC. = 380 C. C. 
2 C. c. = ;4, c. c. = 20 C. c. 
(d) Make up 50 cm. to 6 c. c. = 1:100 
Doses 1 c. c. = 30 c. c. 1080 C. c. 
1h c. e. = 0 C. 0. = 1a CC. 
(e) Make up 100 om. to 5 c.c. = 1:50 
(ib C. c.) 


Doses 1 c. 0. = 139. C0. gh C. c. 
11 c. 0. 180 38. = 10 C. C. 
(/) Make up 200 cm. to. c. c. = 1:25 
Doses 1 c. e. = ï; c. c. = g CC. 
12 ee. = n c. e. = n c. c. 
2 c. c. c. c. N c. c. 
(7) Make up 4 c. c. to 5 c. c. = 1°10 
Dose 1 cc. = c. c. = h C. = maximum. 
Doses of New Tuberculin. 
Make up with 20 per cent. glycerine solution. 
(a) Make up 1 cm. to 5c.c. = 1:5000 
Doses 1 ce. 1030 C. e. = 1s mg. = igo. mg. = sho ME. 
12 e. c. = 1050 C. c. = lave mg. — loge mg. = ribs mg. 


(b) Make up 2 cm. to 5 C. c. = 1°2500 


ws ais 2 EENS 

Doses 1 e.c. 35 GC. = rio mg. = 1% mg. = 2% mg. 
14 e. C. = pio CC = pa ME. = roo ME = gio mg. 

2 C.C. = sasn C. c. = 4a ME. = 1006 mg. = sig mg. 


(e) Make up 5cm. to 5 c. C. = 1:1000 
Doses 1 c. c. srog e. c. = 185 mg. = hho mg. = 1), mg. 
13 c. c. = yoyo CO = sig mg. = 1006 mg. = 385 ME. 
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(d) Make up 10cm. to 5c.c. = 1:500 


Doses 1 ec. = 10 C. c. = 125 mg. = 17%, mg. = rh ME. 
14 c. c. 10h c. c. 106 mg. = 1005 ME. = qia Mg. 
(e) Make up 20cm. to 5 c. C. = 1:250 
Doses 1 c. c. 130 C. C. = 75 mg. = 1400 mg. = 21 mg. 
12 Cc. = gån c. c. = 35 mg. = 18n mg. = y's ME. 
2 6.6. = $o CC. = ro mg. = 1883 ME. = fs Mg. 
(f) Make up 50 cm. to 5 c.c. = 1:100 
Doses 1 c. o. = 345 C.C. = A Mg. = Pf mg. = yy mg. 
12 ec. = 200 OC. = yh mg. = ohh mg. = mg. 


(9) Make up 100 cm. (7, c.c.) to 5 c.o = 1:50 
Doses 1 c.c. = 18 c. c. m Mg. = Ain Mg. = Img. 
13 c. c. = 195 C-C = fa MQ. = robh Mg. = $ mg. 
(k) Make up 200 cm. (1 c.c.) to6c.c. = 1:25 
Doses 1 cc. = 4 cc. = } mg. = rb mg. = i mg. 
lice. = 7, oc. = } mg. = brb mg. = } mg. 
2 ce = 10 CC = $ mg. = i mg. = $ mg. 


(i) Make up 4 c.c. to 5 c.c. = 1:10 


Doses 1 c.c. = n c. e. = 1 mg. 
12 c. 0. = 70 Ce. = 14 mg. 


(j) Hake up 1 c. o. to 5 c.. = 1˙5 


Doses 1 c. o. = 7; c. c. = 2 mg. 
11 c. 0. = 10 c. o. = 3 mg. J 


With regard to the preparation of tuberculin to be 

referred I must speak with some reserve, for while I have 
had much experience in the use of the old I have necessarily 
had comparatively little of the new tuberculin. I am 
inclined to think, however, that the latter is the safer of the 
two, because, in appropriate doses, it produces much less 
reaction, but for that very reason it is not so reliable as the 
former as a diagnostic test; and a serious objection to the 
new tuberculin is its cost, particularly when the higher doses 
are reached, which precludes its use amongst the poor 
except in the case of those received into hospital. The 
initial dose of the old tuberculin is from half to one cubic 
centimetre of 1 in 1000, that of the new one cubic 
centimetre of 1 in 5000; while the final dose of the first 
is one cubic centimetre of 1 in 10, and of the second 
two cubic centimetres undiluted. Now the final full dose of 
the old tuberculin costs less than a penny, while that of the 
new is 17s., so that it is mainly a luxury for the rich. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the time is not far distant when 
it may be obtained at moderate rates. 


Note, in making up larger 
doses, that ,', C. c. = 1 mg. 


DIFFERENTIATION IN DIABETES. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D. LoN D., LL.D. GLAsG., F. R. S., 


CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


ONE of the most striking features belonging to diabetes 
is its varied character in different cases, and anything that 
will assist in distinguishing one variety of the disease from 
another affords help in throwing light upon the prospect 
that may be looked for. In connexion with prognosis, 
therefore, the differentiation of cases is a matter of deep 
importance. 

It has long been known that there is a class of 
case in which the eliminated sugar is solely derived 
from the food. It constitutes what has been appropriately 
named the ‘‘alimentary’’ form of diabetes. Without any 
theoretical consideration being involved it may be simply 
said that the carbohydrate matter of the food fails to be 
dealt with in the system in such a way as to be 
placed in a proper position for utilisation. As a con- 
sequence it becomes discoverable as sugar in the circulation 
and is thence discharged as waste material with the urine. 
Under normal circumstances it is conceded that neither the 
blood nor the urine is sensibly influenced by the food looked 
at in relation to carbohydrate matter. No matter what the 
nature of the food, there is a certain small amount of sugar 
uniformly existing in the blood, just as there is in the various 
solid structures of the body, and, moreover, this, as the 
result of recent investigation, I have found' not to consist 
exclusively of dextrose, as was formerly supposed, but, as in 


1 Juurnal of Physiology, 1899, vol. xxiv., p. 479. 


the case of the other component parts of the body, of a 
mixture of dextrose with a lower cupric oxide reducing 
sugar. 

In the ‘‘ alimentary” form of diabetes the erroneous state 
observed in connexion with the urine consists purely and 
simply of the abnormal presence of dextrose. Asa result, 
when the urine is examined quantitatively by cupric oxide 
reduction and the polarimeter the figures given by the 
two methods stand in accord, or rien a so for the 
difference noted to fall within the ts of error of 
observation. There is nothing present jn the urine to 
make them stand otherwise. It will Be easily under- 
stood that for the object under consideration great 
accuracy of examination is required and that expert hands 
are needed. As a further point in connexion witb this 
kind of urine it is found that when the dextrose has been 
removed by fermentation with yeast, and Fehling’s solution 
no longer gives any reaction, the polarimeter also fails to 
afford any evidenoe of either right-handed or left-handed 
optical activity. Simply placing the urine aside in a warm 
situation for 24 hours with some broken-up German yeast 
ordinarily suffices for the complete removal of the dextrose. 
Yet another point to be noticed is that the urine belonging 
to the ‘‘alimentary ” form of diabetes does not ss the 
abnormality which leads to the production of a colour 
reaction with ferric chloride. 

In contrast to this simple form of diabetes we have the 
class of affection in which the dextrose in the urine is 
derived from a twofold source. As in the alimentary” 
form of the disease, dextrose is present as a result of faulty 
carbohydrate assimilation. In addition it is present as a 
consequence of abnormal proteid disintegration. By faulty 
metaboiism a tissue breaking-down occurs, attended with the 
production of sagar associatedwith other abnormal degrada- 
tion products. Through this proteid disintegration con- 
sequences arise which do not follow the simple faulty 
assimilation of carbohydrate matter. Pernicious results, it 
is true, ensue from the sugar that reaches the system from 
mal-assimilated carbohydrate matter, but further and graver 
effects arise from the condition attended with the production 
of sugar from faulty degradation metabolism. It is to the 
toxicity of one or more of these products of disintegration 
accompanying the sugar that diabetic coma is attributable. 
Thus a form of danger is engendered which does not attend 
the abnormal existence of the sugar alone. 

In defining this class of case the term grare bas been 
made use of. This term, it must be admitted, expresses the 
truth from its associated point of view; but from the con- 
ception it gives rise to it does not felicitously fit in with 
what is desirable for general medical use. It seems to me 
that the term composite ” strictly meets the circumstances in 
relation to the condition existing and also stands appro- 
priately in contrast to the ‘‘ alimentary” or simple form of 
the complaint. I propose, therefore, to use it to distinguish 
the form of diabetes in which evidence is presented of tissue 
disintegration constituting a partial source of the dextrose 
eliminated from that in which the eliminated dextrose is 
derived solely from the food. It is, then, the presence in the 
urine, concurrently with the sugar, of the products of faulty 
tissue breaking-down that characterises the composite” 
form of the disease. 

The normal ultimate products of disintegration resulting 
from the oxidation going on in the body are ammonia, 
carbon dioxide, and water. With the faulty disintegration 
occurring in the ‘‘ composite” form of diabetes a series of 
products not recognisable in healthy urine become discover- 
able. The chain in its successive stages of descent runs as 
follows: §-oxybutyric acid, diacetic, often called aceto- 
acetic, acid, and acetone. It is true that a traceable amount 
of the last-named principle is susceptible of being found in 
normal urine. Such is not the case, however, with the others. 
From this it would appear that the kind of degradation is 
not absolutely foreign to the healthy state, but its extent of 
occurrence must be very insignificant. It should also be 
mentioned that there are certain other morbid conditions, 
apart from diabetes, in which the same set of principles are 
met with in the urine, so. that the line of retrograde meta- 
morphosis at the foundation of their production is not, 
strictly speaking, peculiar to diabetes. 

As I have said, traces of acetone are met with in normal 
urine, but the presence of the other principles may be 
regarded as pathological. They are indicative of abnormal 
proteid destruction and their amount may be taken as fur- 
nishing a measure of the extent of its occurrence. This is 
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an important point, as we are thus enabled to read off in a 
given case the magnitude of the morbid action in play in 
the direction in question. 

I will proceed to show the manner in which the estimation 
can be effected by methods adapted for clinical application. 
It may first of all be mentioned that oxybutyric acid is not 
foond except in association with diacetic acid and acetone, 
bat the last two may be present in the absence of the first. 
The same position exists with regard to diacetic acid and 
wetone. With diacetic acid there is a co-existence of 
acetone, but with acetone not necessarily a co-existence of 
discetic acid. Indeed, what has been said about the normal 
state of things affords an exemplification of this. It seems 
as if the metamorphosis when occurring only to a small 
extent passes through to acetone without sufficient stoppage 
on the way to permit of the intermediate products reaching 
theurine. With an occurrence of the metamorphosis upon a 
larger scale, first diacetic acid and then both diacetic acid 
and oxybutyric acid become manifest. 

It is the levo-rotatory 8-oxybutyric acid that is found, and 
the effect of its presence is to neutralise, in proportion to its 
amount, the right-handed rotatory effect of dextrose. In the 
absence of oxybutyric acid the results given by estimation 
with cupric oxide reduction and the polarimeter should stand 
pretty closely in accord. It is to be understood that a certain 
amount of allowance, which should not exceed about one, or 
it may be from this to two, per 1000, must be made for a 
possible discordance occasioned by manipulative error. In 
the presence, on the other hand, of oxybutyric acid its levo- 
rotatory action takes away from the dextro-rotatory effect 
prodaced by dextrose and thus a reading is given it may be 
much below that which would have resulted if the dextrose 
had stood alone, and consequently correspondingly below the 
figures given by cupric oxide reduction. By the difference 
noticed an indication is afforded of the extent to which 
abnormal proteid disintegration is occurring. 

Supplementary information is obtainable by fermenting 
the dextrose away and then examining with the polarimeter. 
When the urine is thus treated the yeast—German yeast 
obtainable from a baker is the best to employ—only affects 
the dextrose, and in a warm situation this principle is 
usually found to have disappeared in 24 hours. Testing with 
Fehling’s solution should be resorted to to ascertain if com- 
plete disappearance has occurred. The optical activity of 
the oxybutyric acid being now allowed to come into un- 
opposed play a left-handed rotatory effect is shown by the 
polarimeter standing proportionate to the amount that is 
present. As I have previously mentioned, the urine belonging 
to the purely ‘‘ alimentary ” form of diabetes is optically in- 
active after the removal of its dextrose by fermentation. 

Diacetic acid is susceptible of recognition by a simple 
method of chemical testing. Gerhardt of Berlin noticed as 
far back as 1865 that in some cases of diabetes and not in 
others a wine-red colouration of varying degree of intensity 
was produced on treating the urine with ferric chloride. At 
first it was not knowa to what principle this result was attri- 
butable, but subsequently it was ascertained to be due to 
diacetic acid and the depth of colour produced serves as a 
measure of the amount present. From the facility with 
which the presence of diacetic acid is thus disclosed 
Gerhardt’s reaction affords a ready means of revealing the 
abnormal proteid disintegration associated with the com- 
posite” form of diabetes. The colouration is not abso- 
lutely distinctive, being open to production with more or 
less resemblance by agents reaching the system from an 
external source, but absence of colouration may be 
accepted as affording reliable information of a nega- 
tive nature. The ferric chloride requires to be added 
till the precipitate of phosphate of iron that is first pro- 
duced is redissolved or a slight excess may be added and 
the precipitate removed by filtration. No need exists to test 
for acetone. The presence of oxybutyric and diacetic acids 
suffices to render evident tha morbid action that is going on. 

Ihave been dealing thus far only with the non-nitrogenous 
principles derived from the abnormal proteid destruction that 
gives rise to a portion of the eliminated sugar in the 
composite form of diabetes. The matter, however, may also 
be looked at from the nitrogenous side of the disintegrating 
molecule by following the nitrogen to its exit with the urine. 
Under natural circumstances the quantity of ammonia, 
distinct from urea, eliminated by the kidney is quite 
small. It exists in combination with an acid and 
is reckoned to amount to about one gramme per 
diem on a meat, and to less than 0:5 gramme on a vegetable, 


diet. According to the view entertained by physiologists 
the nitrogen of the disintegrating proteid matter passes in 
the first instance into ammonia. This, as formed, combines 
with whatever acid is present to take it, and carbonic acid 
stands as the most notable. If the process of downward 
metamorphosis stopped here we should be having carbonate 
of ammonia conveyed in quantity to the kidney for elimina- 
tion. Instead of so pungent and obnoxious an agent, how- 
ever, being left by nature to be eliminated a further change 
ensues. By synthesis and dehydration the carbonate of 
ammonia becomes metamorphosed into the neutral and 
inactive principle urea, and the liver is the organ in which 
there are grounds for believing this synthetic process mainly 
occurs. 

It is possible for some of the ammonia produced to enter 
into combination with an organic acid and still for the 
result that has been described to ensue. It happens in this 
way. Organic acids are susceptible of undergoing oxidation 
in the system. By this oxidation they give rise to carbonic 
acid which takes their place in combination with ‘the 
ammonia and tbus, secondarily, carbonate of ammonia is 
generated, which constitutes the forerunner of urea. In the 
case of mineral acids, however, the result is different. 
Should it happen that a mineral acid is present for the 
ammonia to attach itself to the combination fails to beina 
position for the construction from it of urea; and, as a 
result, the ammonia passes undisturbed in its combined state 
into the urine instead of appearing there as urea. It is only 
the carbonate that can be synthesised into urea. The 
sulphate, phosphate, and chloride cannot be touched by the 
synthesising power, and such being the case ammonia 
escapes in proportion to the amount of available mineral 
acids present to combine with it and carry it off. 

The fixed bases take precedence of ammonia in appro- 
priating the mineral acids. Under ordinary circumstances 
the fixed bases and acids are so nearly balanced as to leave 
but little of the latter for entering into combination with 
ammonia, hence the small amount of ammonia finding its 
way into normal urine. With the active tissue breaking down 
occurring in the composite form of diabetes the sulphur 
and phosphorus of the disintegrating proteid becoming 
oxidised yield an extra amount of acid without a corre- 
sponding fixed base to combine with it. Hereby the con- 
ditions are supplied for the formation of an ammonia 
compound which passes in an unchanged state into the 
urine. It is in this way that the ammonia existing in the 
urine stands in relation to tissue disintegration. In fevers 
and otber affections attended with increased tissue dis- 
integration an increased amount of ammonia correspondingly 
appears in the urine. ' 

It may be considered that the quantity of ammonia 
eliminated ought to be something under about one gramme 
per diem. More than this may be taken as meaning undue 
proteid disintegration, and in proportion to the extent of 
this disintegration the danger in diabetes increases of the 
occurrence of the coma belonging to the disease through the 
toxicity of one or other of the collateral products. Some- 
what widely differing records of the amount of ammonia 
found to have been excreted by diabetics are given. Kiilz’s? 
maximum observed is a little over nine grammes per diem ; 
Rumpf’ has noticed five, six, and seven grammes per diem; and 
Naunyn ‘ says that the amount rarely exceeds seven grammes 
per diem and that whenever the quantity reaches four 
grammes his experience teaches him that coma sooner or 
later occurs. He refers to Stadelmann’s record of 11 grammes 
as standing in quite an isolated position. Threatening 
coma, Naunyn asserts, may often be warded off by the free 
administration of carbonate of soda to counteract the effect 
of the augmented acidosis by the supply of a fixed alkali 
to meet the increased production of acid, but it has 
not been shown that any permanently beneficial result has 
issued. 

No easy method adapted for ordinary clinical use exists, it 
must be said, for the quantitative determination of ammonia 
as a constituent of urine. One great obstacle is the facility 
with which ammonia is generated from urea. Although, 
therefore, applicable as a measure of tissue disintegration 
manipulative difficulties stand in the way, except with suit- 
able laboratory provision, of obtaining the information that 
is wanted. This is no great loss, however, as what is needed 


2 Klinische Erfahrungen über Diabetes Mellitus, Jena, 1899, p. 408. 
3 Quoted from Kiilz, loc. cit., p. ` 


Der Diabetes Melitus, in Nothnagel’s Specielle Pathologie und 
Therapie, Wien, 1898, p. 297. 2 
AA 
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is obtainable through the chain of non-nitrogenous products 
that I have referred to. 

Looking, then, at a case that may happen to be before us, 
means exist, without bringing in the question of ammonia, 
for diagnosing whether it belongs to the ‘‘ alimentary” or 
Whether it has advanced into the composite form of 
diabetes. Upon this point may hinge the view to be taken 
with regard to the future prospects of the patient, a matter 
that must be looked upon as of supreme importance. With 
the foundation I have supplied to work upon I will proceed to 
consider separately the two forms of the complaint and will, 
in the first place, speak of the ‘‘ alimentary class of case. 


(To be continued.) 


CONTRIBUTION TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF 
URIC ACID SALTS. 


By F. W. TUNNICLIFFE, M.D., M. R. C. P. Lonp., 


PROFESSOR OF MATERIA MEDICA AND PHARMACOLOGY IN KING'S 
COLLEGE, LONDON“; ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN TO THE VICTORIA 
HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN AND TO THE NORTH LONDON 
HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE CHEST; 


AND 
OTTO ROSENHEIM, Pn. D., F. O. S. 


IN chemical text-books two classes of uric acid (U) salts 
are generally described—viz., the neutral ((C, H. N. O,) M, or 
shortly MU) and acid or biurates ((C,H,N,O,) HM or 
HMU).’ We find, in addition to these in physiological 
and pathological works, a third class of urates mentioned, 
having the hypothetical composition of one molecule of 
biurate loosely combined with one molecule of uric acid, of 
the general formula (C,H,N,O, HM). (C, H, N. Od) or shortly 
(MHU) U. It is to this last-mentioned class of salts, the 
so-called quadriurates,“ that we have more especially directed 
our attention. A very important role has been ascribed to 
these salts by Sir William Roberta who regarded them as 


being in a special sense the physiological salts of uric acid 
and as ‘' constituting the only form in which uric acid sub- 
sists in the living body in the normal state.”3 Upon this 
assumption theories important both to the physiologist and 
physician have been built, but upon examining this subject 
critically it seemed to us that the actual existence of these 
salts was by no means established. 

The quadriurate hypothesis rests upon results derived from 
the analysis of normal urinary deposits, and as these have 
further a wider physiological interest it seemed to us to be 
advisable to give shortly the history of the work previously 
done in this connexion. 


HISTORY. 


Berzelius was the first to observe the formation of crystals 
from amorphous urinary deposit under the influence of 
water.“ These crystals he regarded as urate of ammonium. 
Heintz held the amorphous urinary deposit to consist of a 
mixture of the urates of ammonium, sodium, calcium, and 
occasionally potassium and magnesium.“ He also pointed out 
that different sediments yielded different amounts of ash, vary- 
ing from 2:98 to 8:02 per cent. He regarded the simultaneous 
precipitation of these three urates as the cause of their 
amorphous character and the calcium salt as an essential 
factor in the production of the same. Scherer, in criticising 
Heintz's paper, concludes that the sediment consists of a 
mixture of acid urates and free uric acid.“ Lehmann con- 
firmed the observation of Berzelius and identified the crystals 


— ees 


* This nomenclature is misleading in so far as the reactions actually 
exhibited by the salts in question do not correspond to it. The neutral 
salts react strongly alkaline and the so-called acid salts, which so far 
have been accredited with a neutral reaction, have an alkaline one 
(vide infra). 

2 In an earlier article on Piperidine as a Uric Acid Solven 
(Tur Lancet, July 23rd, 1898, p. 198) we mentioned that we had not en 
able to convince ourselves of the existence of the so-called quadriurates, 
This paper may be regarded as the outcome of further work in this 
direction. 

3 Croonian Lectures, 1892, p. 38. 
Lehrbuch der Chemie, vol. ix., 1840, p. 418. 
5 Annalen der Chemie und Pharmacie, 1845, p. 45. Muller's Archiv, 


1845, p. 230. 
€ Cannstatt’s Jahresberichte, 1845, p. 156, 
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set free by water as uric acid.“ Scherer, in a later paper,“ f 
analysed four samples of urinary deposit and found that it I 
was a complex mixture and that the amount of each of the 
bases and the sum of all of them were very variable. The 
next worker in this field was Bence Jones.“ He analysed 
three urinary deposits obtaining different results in each 
case. He confirmed the important observation of Scherer in 
that he found in each sample the uric acid present in excess 
of the quantity required to form biurates with the bases. 
The excess of this non-combined uric acid was, however, not it 
constant and in no apparent proportion to the amount of P 
combined acid. The proportions were sample No. I. as 1: # 
1:72; No. II. as 1: 0:46; No. III. as 1: 1:04. Although the 
proportions between the free and combined uric acids differed 
largely in the individual analyses it happened, by mere 
accident, that the average of free to combined in 
the three was as 1: 1:1. Bence Jones subsequently 
proceeded to work out the proportion between the com- 
bined and free uric acid in the deposits analysed by Scherer. 
Viewed from this standpoint Scherer's figures gave dis- 
cordant numbers, as follows :—Sample I., as 1: 2:04; II., as © 
1: 0:17; III., as 1: 0-42; and IV., as 1: 2:08. Bence Jones 
gives the average of these proportions as 1: 1°1,'° and does not 
seem to have attached any importance to this coincidence, ` 
but concludes: ‘‘ It is very evident from these analyses that 
a mixture of different amounts of urates and uric acid con- ~ 
stitutes the amorphous sediment of the urine.” In spite of 
‘this, however, he seemed impressed that this proportion so 
‘nearly approximated” (sic) to the proportion bypo- 
thetically required by a salt whose molecule consisted of ` 
one molecule of uric acid combined with one molecule of 
acid urate.” In pursuance of this idea he attempted to ` 
demonstrate the formation of such a salt under artificial 
conditions and succeeded in preparing compounds which ~ 
were decomposed under the influence of water into biurate ~ 
and uric acid. He produced, however, very slender evidence `' 
of the existence of a third class of uric acid salts, having 
the constitution of quadriurates, but in spite of this con- 
cludes that quadriurates exist occasionally under natural 
conditions in amorphous urinary deposits, and can also be ~ 
made artificially.” ; 
The subject remained in this condition until it was taken 
up by Sir William Roberts.!! This observer, while acknow- - 
ledging the inadequacy of the proof adduced by Bence Jones 
for the existence of quadriurates, endeavoured to prepare them 
himself by a modification of Bence Jones’s methods. He was 
unable to demonstrate their presence in the natural amorphous : 
urinary sediment but prepared amorphous urates, using 
human urine and various saline solutions as solvents for uric - 
acid and to the compounds thus obtained ascribed the con- - 
stitution of quadriurates. The analyses, however, upon 
which he relied as proving this composition are from the : 
standpoint of the modern chemist inadequate, as will be 
shown later. Upon these insufficiently established data he 
proceeded to enunciate an elaborate hypothesis with regard 
to the presence and transformation of the so-called quadri- . 
urates in the tissues and blood. These views seem to hace 
been more or less accepted and passed into many text-books,”? . 
although they have received no experimental confirmation. 
The only experimental criticism which we have been able 
to find is by Pfeiffer!“ This observer points out that the 
substances upon which Roberts founded his: quadriurate 
theory were either sediments (and as such pathological) or 
of artificial origin, also that in the patholcgical sediments 
the presence of quadriurates could not be demonstrated. He 
himself further demonstrated the presence of phosphates in 
some of the so-called quadriurates prepared according to 
Roberts and pointed out that the quadriurates could only 
ex hypothesi exist in distinctly acid media, which condition 
does not obtain in the juices and secreticns of the body 
except in the case of the urine and sweat. Minkowski“ 
regards the assumption that uric acid exists in the blood in 
the form of a quadriurate as unwarranted.“ Ina recent 
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7 Lehrbuch der Physiologischen Chemie, vol. ii., p. 355. 

8 Cannstatt's Jahresberichte, 1849. We were unable to find this 

155 in the original; our analyses are quoted from Bence Jones (vide 
nf ra). ` 
a Journal of the Chemical Society, 1862, vol. xv., p. 201. , 

i 10 upon re-calculation it will be found, however, that this proportion 
s as 1: 1'8. 
11 Croonian Lectures, 1892. 

12 Neubauer and Vogel, Analyse des Harnes, 1898 ; Halliburton, Text- 
book of Chemical Physiology and Pathology, 1891, p. 732; Allen, 
Chemistry of Urine, 1895, &c. 

13 Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift, 1894, 913, 934. 
14 Leyden’s Handbuch der Ernährungstherapie, Band II., 
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monograph on uric acid! Schreiber questions the explana- 
tory value of the quadriurate theory as far as concerns the 
phenomena of gout. 

For the sake of clearness we purpose dividing this 
paper as follows: I. Examination of Sir William Roberts’s 
chemical methods and critical repetition of his experi- 
ments. II. Natural and artificial urinary sediments. III. 
Decomposition by water of substances containing uric 
acid and urates, and new method of preparing them. 
IV. Physico-chemical observations on uric acid and its salts 
and the significance of the same. V. Conclusions. 


I 


Sir William Roberts for the analysis of his so-called 
quadriurates relies upon the following method, which he 
terms ‘‘ water-analysis.”!° The dry deposit was heated to 
about the boiling point with about 1000 times its weight of 
distilled water. The uric acid which crystallised out after 
48 hours, was filtered off and weighed, the quantity remain- 
ing dissolved in the liquid being taken in regard. The 
filtrate which contained the biurate was decomposed with 
hydrochloric acid and the uric acid estimated as above. This 
procedure is open to the following objections. The esti- 
mation of uric acid by means of precipitation with hydro- 
chloric acid (Heintz's method) is now obsolete, its inacca- 
racy and absolute unreliability for scientific purposes having 
deen shown by many investigators.'7 The quantity of uric 
acid kept in solution and estimated at 0:0055 gramme per 
100 cubic centimetres, although added to the free uric acid— 
the uric acid separated from the mixture of uric acid and 
biurate by water—does not seem to have been subtracted 
from the uric acid kept in solution as biurate. As the weight 
of substance in 100 cubic centimetres was 0'1 gramme, the 
error incurred amounts to 5:5 per cent. It is obvious that 
this. error would affect seriously the amount of uric acid 
calculated as biurate. Further, Sir William Roberts seems 
to have overlooked the fact that all uric acid salts deposited 
from solution and dried at 36°C. (this being the case in his 
experiments) contain varying quantities of water constitu- 
tionally bound, amounting in the case of the magnesium salt 
to 35 9 per cent. The analyses made by the Oroonian lecturer 
refer to substances dried at blood-heat, and therefore con- 
taining (vide infra) relatively high percentages of water. 
This fact, together with the errors of method mentioned 
ai seemed in our opinion to necessitate a repetition of 

ents. 

We attempted to prepare so-called quadriurates by working 


ander exactly the same conditions as Sir William Roberts, 
`. and obtained what, according to him, should correspond to 
a quadriurate of the following bases: sodium, potassium, 


ammonium, esium, and calcium. The substances were 
all dried at 36°C. and subsequently submitted to quantitative 
analysis, which consisted in estimating the amounts of 
water, bases, and uric acid. The water was estimated by 
drying at a temperature of 100°C. (if not otherwise stated) 
till the weight was constant. The bases were estimated in 
usual manner. In order to obviate the errors by loss, 
ác., attendant upon the ordinary methods of uric acid 
estimation we determined its amount by nitrogen estimation 
(no other nitrogenous substances being present) and sub- 
fequent calculation. The nitrogen was estimated by 
g's modification of Kjeldahl's method.!“ Each sub- 
stance was examined microscopically with regard to the 
influence of water upon it. 


SopiuM URATES. 


According to Sir W. Roberts sodium quadriurate is formed 
from uric acid by the action of the acetates '° and dimetallic 
phosphates 20 of this base. We prepared different samples by 
each method, using 3 per cent. and 5 per cent. solutions of 
the acetate of sodium, and 2 per cent. and 5 per cent. 
solutions of the phosphate. 

A. Salts formed by the acetate method.—These salts were 
obtained in the following manner. The 3 per cent. and 5 per 
Cent. solutions, as the case might be, were brought to the 

boiling point and then shaken up for a minute or so with an 
excess of uric acid, filtered hot, and the filtrate cooled 

JJ T 


13 Uber die Harnsiure, Stuttgart, 1899, pp. 107, 108. 
1 5 18 Loc. cit., p. 18. 
-> OF Complete literature of this subject see Warneke, Dissertation 
vttingen, 1898. a 
5 . Analytische Chemie, 1889, p. 89. The uric acid used 
ñ ; 
Bensch's sie was absolutely pure, being purified three times by 
19 Loe. cit., p. 26. 20 Ibid., p. 85. 


rapidly on ice. A voluminous precipitate formed at once, 
the reaction of the liquid being slightly acid. The precipi- 
tate was filtered by the aid of a suction pump, washed with 
dilute and subsequently with absolute alcohol and ether and 
dried at blood temperature. These various manipulations 
were performed as quickly as possible. In the case of the 
3 per cent. acetate solutions it was found that the water- 
free substances consisted almost entirely of uric acid. The 
first sample contained 99:41 per cent. uric acid to 0°59 per 
cent. sodium, the second sample contained 98°99 per cent. 
uric acid to 1:01 per cent. sodium. This fact has already 
been observed by Lipowitz who demonstrated qualitatively 
the nature of the precipitate.“ In the case of the 5 per cent. 
acetate solutions the loss of water at 130° O. was estimated 
in the substance dried previously at 30°C. and found to be 
8-08 per cent. (Table I.). 

The ‘‘ calculated composition” of the substance at 130°C. 
was arrived at by the following method of reasoning. 5:23 
per cent. of sodium requires 38°20 per cent. of uric acid to 
form sodium biurate. If this quantity be subtracted from 
the total amount of uric acid (90°71 per cent.) the remainder 
(52°51 per cent.) represents the free uric acid. The amount of 
water lost at 130° C. (as well as retained at that temperature) 
is in molecular proportion to the sodium biurate correspond- 
ing to the sodium found.. The same method of calculating 
was used in the following tables. 

Another salt prepared in the same way with a 5 per cent. 
solution of acetate of sodium gave the following results 
(Table II.). 

B. Salts formed by the phosphate metod. According to 
Sir William Roberts, solutions of the common dimetallic 
phosphates of soda, &c., also take up uric acid very 
freely at blood heat, and the combination formed in this 
case in the first instance is likewise a quadriurate.”?? No 
analytical confirmation of this assumption is to be found. 
As Sir William Roberts does not give any directions as to the 
strength of the phosphate solution most suitable for this 
reaction we made some preliminary experiments on this 
point, using 1 per cent., 2 per cent., and 5 per cent. solu- 
tions. These solutions were treated with an excess of uric 
acid under constant agitation at blood heat for 20 minutes, 
filtered and cooled rapidly on ice. In the case of 1 per 
cent. solutions no immediate precipitation occurred, but took 
place on slightly acidifying with phosphoric acid, in which 
case the precipitate consisted of pure uric acid crystals. On 
another occasion a precipitate formed upon keeping the 
solution on ice for a considerable time without the addition 
of phosphoric acid. The precipitate showed under the 
microscope the characteristic uric acid crystals and was 
found upon analysis to consist to the extent of 97 per cent. 
of free uric acid. Similar observations have been made by 
Lipowitz** and especially by Liebig.”* The latter regarded the 
phosphates as being the agents by which uric acid was kept 
in solution in the urine. 

That pure uric acid is deposited if a solution of biurate of 
sodium, saturated at the body temperature, be mixed with a 
solution of monosodium phosphate and cooled, was shown by 
Voit and Hofmann” and confirmed by Bunge.“ The condi- 
tions in their experiments are practically the same as those 
obtaining in our own, in which as the first products of inter- 
action between uric acid and dimetallic phosphate, biurate 
and monometallic phosphate are formed, these latter reactin 
again as in the experiments of Voit and Hofmann an 
Bunge. 

We next prepared urates of sodium by digesting 2 per cent. 
and 5 per cent. solutions of dimetallic sodium-phosphate 
with excess of uric acid at blood heat in the same way 
as before. The composition of the substances is shown in 
Table III. 

From the above tables it is evident that neither by the 
acetate nor by the phosphate method could precipitates be 
obtained corresponding in composition to the hypothetical 
quadriurates. In the case of the phosphate method a fact of 
considerable interest is the constant presence of phosphoric 
acid in the urates formed. We were also able by the 
qualitative examination of many other similarly produced 
substances to demonstrate the presence of phosphoric acid 
whenever the precipitate was not entirely composed of uric 
acid. This latter fact, although evidently overlooked by Sir 


21 Liebig's Annalen, Band xxxvili., p. 348. 
22 . cit., p. 85. 
23 Loc. eit. 24 Liebig’s Annalen, Band 1., p. 161. 
25 Sitzungsberichte der Bayrischen Akademie, 1867, p. 279. 
20 Bunge, Lehr buch, p. 327. 
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TABLE I.—SopiuM SALT. ACETATE METHOD (Lor 1). 


= Substance dried at 150° C. Composition of substance dried at blood 
Analytical figures.* Calculated composition. temperature 36° O. 
— — ——— e — . ̃— 
Total uric acid 90°71 per cent. — = The loss of ator at 130° o corresponds to 2 mol. 
= . = of water calculated to the amount of biurate 
Free urio acid —... 52-51 per cent. Nanb present. Found: 8-08 per cent. ; calc. : 8'18. The 
2 a substance is not a qu urate, but a mixture of 
Combined uric acid 38°20 per cent. | 23.23 per cent. uric acid and sodium biurate, the latter holding 
Sodium 5:23 per cent. 5:23 per cent. ) require for 1 mol. H20. | 3 mol. of water, retaining 1 mol. H20 at 130° C. 
Water. | 406 per cent. (By 4-06 per cent. 4-09 per cent. 
difference.) 


* In order to obtain complete analytical data we originally intended to estimate the free uric acid directly by titration against a standardised 
piperidine solution (Comp. Brit. Med. Journ. 5, II. 98). But it was found that owing to the solvent action of piperidine on the biurate present 
exact results could not be obtained. 


TABLE II.—Sopium SALT, ACETATE METHOD (LOT 2). 


Substance dried at 100°C. 


Analytical figures. Calculated composition. Composition of substance dried at blood heat (36°). 


— — SY ä —— —— — —— — — 
= aS The substance lost at 100°C. 2 66 per cent. water 
Total uriceckt r corresponding to 1 mol. of water calculated to 
Free uric acid — 70°62 per cent. — the amount of sodium biurate present. Found 
= 2°66 per cent.; calculated 2°45 per cent. The 
Combined uric acid — 22°Tl per cent. 8 Nanu i substance is therefore not a quadriurate, but a 
82 per cen T 
Sodium 3-11 per cent. 3:11 percent. J require for 1} mol. H20. | 14 mol. vater at 38, ef which 1 mek is retained 
Water 3:56 per cent. 3 55 per cent. 3°65 per cent. at 100°. . 
TABLE III.—Sopium SALTS, PHOSPHATE METHOD. 
Analytical. Conclusion concerning the com tion of substance 
figures. Calculated composition. dred at 36° poe’ 
pany oper 2 per cent. 5 per cent. 2 per cent. | 5 per cent. 
—— — e, 
Total uric acid 17:13 13°25 — — — 6 The substance is | The substance lost at 100°C. 5 52 per 
| not a quadri- | cent. of water, corresponding to 1 mol. 
Free uric acid = = 22 65 = 22°34 = urate but a mix- | of water, calculated to the amount of 
Combined n | — | — | sve [Awan | sost ee | Giacfamn ene 48 per oont Pae ninian: 
Sodium 9°71 10-55 7°46 61°94 697 1 uric acid, and bi- | is therefore not a quadriurate, but 
3°47 5-98 1851 es require | urate of sodium, | consists of a mixture of phosphate of 
Phosphoric acid . = ai 3817 Ej or 1 the latter hold- | sodium, free uric acid, and plirate of 
0 | mol. of ing 14 mol. of | sodium, the latter holding 13 mol. of 
meer WERE water constitu- | water, of which 1 mol. is given off at 
tionally bound. 100° O. 
Sodium-phosphate — — 6 94 — 1196 — 
Water eee eee — zoe 8:47 8°79 1:82 ! 8:17 
(By dif- (By dif- į 
ference.) | ference.) 
TABLE IV.—PotassiumM SALTS, ACETATE METHOD. 
Analytical figures. Calculated composition. 
ae 3 per cent. 5 per cent. per cent. 5 per cent. 
I. II. III. I. II. I. II. III. I. | II. 
— — — — — , — — — — 
Total uric acid... | 75°91 | 81°49 | — | 84°57 | 7560 | — | = ae ae — — — | — = — 
Free uric acid ... — — — — — 3°85 — 4742 — — — 80˙11 — 31 62 = 
Combined urie | — | — — | — | — | 7206 9 98°79] 3407 ) 4198] — 34-46 \ KuUH 398 J KU 
acid ese eoo ooe KHU KRU KuH | 42°46 54-19 
re- | re- 1H: 0 re- re 
quire | \ quire re- ' -~ quire quire 
for for quire. for fer 
1 mol | | 3 mol | | | 2 mol. 3 m 
Potassium... . | 1673 | 791 | 1760 | 800 | 1021 | 1673 water. 7-91 ) vater. 1760 ) 1741| 8001) water.] 1021) er. 
Water. 736 | 1060 8°65 743 | 14-19 TS 772 | 10°60 | 10°95] 865 804 | 7°43 | 7°38 | 14°19 14°13 
— 88 — — | 
By difference. | at 130°.| By difference. | 
Conclusions concerning the composition of substance dried at 36° O. 
p_e —— RO, SY — — oT croatian ———— — — 
g 3 per cent 6 per cent. 
2 a 5 e ma e e ee s AN ff" — . N 
I. II. III. I. II. 


The substance is nearly 
pure biurate of potas- 
sium, consisting of 3°85 


The substance is not a | The substance is pure 


quadriurate, but a mix- 
ture of uric acid and 


potassium biurate, 
holding 1 mol. of 


The substance lost at 100° C. 3:36 


per cent. of water, correspondin 
to 1 mol. of water calculate 


The substance is not àa 
quadriurate but a mix- 
ture of uric acid and 


per cent. uric acid and biurate, the latter water constitu- f U biurate, tbe latter hold- 
9615 per cent. of holding 3 mol. of| tionally bound. Found. 3.38 per oent Cleulsted. ing 5 mol. of water 
biurate, the latter water constitutionally 3-69 per cent. The substance is constitutionally bound 
holding 1 mol. H20 bound. = 


constitutionally bound. 


therefore a mixture of U and 


KHU, the latter holding 2 
mol. of water. 
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William Roberts, was observed as early as 1844 by Golding- 
Bird” and independently by Pfeiffer,?“ who made some 
quantitative estimations. 


POTASSIUM URATES. 


The potassium salts were prepared in a manner analogous 
to the sodium compounds, potassium acetate being used. 
Two strengths of potassium acetate solutions were taken— 
namely, 3 per cent. and 5 per cent. The precipitates were 
filtered, washed, and dried in the usual way. The analytical 
results are expressed in Table IV. 

From this table it is evident that in no case was a 
precipitate formed to which the constitution of potassium 
quadriurate could be ascribed. 


AMMONIUM URATE. 


According to Sir William Roberts a quadriurate of 
ammonia is obtained by the method described below.“ 
The product, however, was not submitted to analysis nor was 
any further proof of its existence mentioned. Following the 
directions we prepared the hypothetical quadriurate as 
follows: 5 grammes of uric acid were boiled in a litre 
of a 1 per cent. solution of liquor ammoniz. The 
solution was filtered hot and rapidly cooled on ice. An 
abundant stream of carbonic acid was then passed through 
it and the precipitate obtained was washed and dried in the 

way. All these manipulations were carried out as 
rapidly as possible. Table V. gives the result of the 


analysis. 
TABLE V.—Ammonium Salt. 
| Calculated for 
— Analytical ammonium 9 for 
figures. biurate + ss oe ork 
| 2mol H,. Wsdrturate 
Total uric acid 76°00 per cent. 76°02 per cent. 95°18 per cent. 
Ammonia .. .. 8:27 ” | 7:69 RAJ 4°82 LAJ 
. 15°73 (1629 „o | - 


(By difference.) | 


As will be seen from this table the salt dried at 36°C. is 
not a quadriurate, but ammonium biurate + 2H. 0. 


CALCIUM AND MAGNESIUM URATES. 


According to Sir William Roberts the quadriurates of 
calcium and magnesium are pre in the following 
manner.*® The calcium salt is obtained by dissolving 0:5 
gramme of uric acid in 100 cubic centimetres of cold lime 
water. To the filtered solution acetic acid was added, drop 
by drop, until neutralisation was approached. An abundant 
precipitate was then thrown down, which was caught on a 
filter, washed with rectified spirit, and dried. Magnesium 
quadriurate was prepared by digesting uric ucid and calcined 
Magnesia both in excess and distilled water at blood heat 
with frequent agitation for about ten minutes, the mixture 
was filtered warm, and the filtrate was rapidly cooled under a 
running tap of cold water. The precipitate was filtered, 
washed, and dried in the usual manner. In neither case is 
aby analysis given in support of the su ed quadriurate 
composition of the respective product. We followed exactly 
Sir William Roberts’s directions and prepared two samples of 
the magnesium and one of the calcium salt. Tables VI. and 
VII. express the results of the analyses. 


TABLE V1.—Magnesium Urates. 


Analytical results. | Calculated | Calculated 
| for magne- for magne- 
* ` sium biurate | sium quadri- 


I. II. + 12H20. urate. 
— . — ——— 
Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. 
Total uric acid. 61°68 60°10 | 60 01 96-54 
Magnesium 4°45 438 | 4°05 3°46 
i S ya 33°87 3562 3594 | — 
By difference. 


n!!! ˙ 7 
It will be seen from tbe above table that neither of these 
. ES ee A ee Soe ea eee ae 
27 London Medical Gazette, 1844, p. 685. 
8 eit. 
20 Loc. cit., p. 27. 0 Loe. cit., p. 27. 


salts is a quadriurate and that whereas No. II. corresponds 
U 


almost exactly to the formula Mg + 12H,O, No. I. 


U 
approaches the required figures very nearly, containing only 
a slight excess of uric acid. 


TABLE VII.—Calcium Urate. 


Analytical 


Calculated 
results. composition. a 
—. Sa. 

Per cent. | Per cent. i hi 
d ; a 2 The analysis of this 
Total uric aci 76 81 galt shows that it con- 
Free uric acid nk 49°04 — sists of a mixture of 
: uric acid and calcium 
Combined — 27:47 \ | 30°47 per | biurate, the latter 
uric acid | | cent. holding 14 mol. of 

| calcium | waterconstitutionall 
| | biurate bound. At 100°C. it. 
| require | lost 12°00 per cent. of 
| for 14 water corresponding 
; | mol. H0 8 s mol of * 
a cu on e 
Calcium ... 3°29 | 329 amount of biurate 
Water 20°20 | 2020 20:72 resent, Calculated, 
84 per cent.; 
found, 12°00 per 

cent. 
II. 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL URINARY SEDIMENTS. 


So far as we are aware the only analyses approaching to- 
completeness of naturally occurring urinary sediments are 
those made by Scherer and Bence Jones.“! Since the- 
number of these is somewhat scanty and the most recent was 
made in 1862 we thought it would be advisable to add to 
their number, especially as we had the opportunity of getting 
a constant supply of naturally-occurring deposit from the 
same person. The quantity necessary for analysis was 
collected in the following way. The urine directly upon 
being voided was rapidly cooled and the deposit allowed to- 
settle. It was then filtered off by the aid of a suction pump, 
washed with alcohol and ether, and dried at 36°C. The 
fractions thus collected were mixed”? together and kept in a 
stoppered bottle until sufficient for the purposes of analysis 
was obtained. The analysis gave the following results: 


Natural Urinary Sediment. 


Calculated to 
Analytical water, &c., free- 
numbers. substance. 
Uric acid . 95°69 
Ammonia „„ 0:59. 
Potassium 1:74- e iiwn 2°26 
Sodium o 0:29 
Magnesium OUG. ˙ 0:08 
Calcium OSA o irra 0:44 
PO, oe eres aes |: ee 0°63 
Water, colouring matter, 
Ot IOs... ose Stee EO” Ces — 


The amount of phosphoric acid present almost exactly 
corresponds to the amount required to satisfy the calcium 
(required for 0°63 per cent. phosphoric acid 0:53 per cent. 
calcium ; found 0:44 per cent.). If the amount of uric acid be 
calculated which is required to form biurates with the 
remaining bases it will be found to be 19-33 per cent., this 
subtracted from the total uric acid leaves 76 86 per cent. 
free uric acid. It is therefore evident that the sediment in 
question consisted to a large extent of free uric acid mixed 
with the biurates of sodium, potassium, ammonium, and 
magnesium, and some phosphate of calcium. The propor- 
tion of combined to free uric acid is about :: 1: 4. 

With regard to the relative proportion of the different 


31 Vide supra. These analyses seem to be unknown to Dr. Luff, who 
recently (Pathology and Treatment of Gout, London, 1898, p. 85) gives 
a partial analysis of a urinary sediment derived from febrile patients, 
which we shall consider later. 

32 Before adding each fraction, however, to the common stock it was 
examined microscopically with re to its uniformity, absence of 
uric acid, or other crystals, and behaviour with water. If it showed 
any crystalline constituents (oxalates or phospates, &c.) or failed to 
give the formation of uric acid crystals upon the addition of water, it 
was rejected. It is interesting to note that each fraction weighed. 
not more than 0°03 gramme, although originally it had a bulky 
appearance. 
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metals Table VIII. will be of interest as giving the result of | TABLE X. Eelatire Percentage Proportion of Metals in 


all the analyses so far published in this connexion® :— 


TABLE VIII. Relative 4 ercentage Proportion of Metals 
in Natural Urinary Sediments. 


Scherer. Bence Jones. 
— Authors. — — — — 
i I. II. III. IV. I. II. an 
Ammonium .. | 18°33 er 10:73 70°47] 42°26; 24:20 ia cues 460 
Potassium ... | 70:19 42:32 11:78 27°54] 42°32 9 ie STA 14:0 
: | 
Sodium . s 9:00 (11°41,17°49 1°69}11°41 19-75 mi 15°26] 40:0 
Magnesium ... | 2°48 — — — — — | — — — 


It will be seen from the above table that the proportion 
of the metals varies in each case. Generally the amount of 
ammonium is very high. The two exceptions to this are our 
own analysis and Bence Jones’s No. III., which latter also in 
the proportion of the other bases approaches most nearly to 
ourown. The high ammonium percentage is probably to be 
explained by decomposition. The same irregularity as in 
the proportion of the different metals is also evident in the 
Case of the free and combined uric acid (vide supra). Sir 
William Roberts”! admits that his analysis, which was not 
published, of naturally occurring amorphous urinary sedi- 
ments, gave results discordant with the quadriurate theory. 
This he explains by decomposition having taken place 
‘during the process of collection and to the fact that the 
-sediments were derived from different urines. (In the case 
of the sediments collected and analysed by us these objec- 
tions do not apply.) Nevertheless, he assumes that in per- 
fectly natural urine and sediment uric acid exists in the 
form of a quadriurate. As proof of this he brings forward 
only one analysis of an artificially prepared sediment which 
he regards as the counterpart of the natural one. The 
process by which he obtained the sediment is essentially the 
same as the methods described above for the preparation of 
potassium and sodium quadriurate, except that urine was 
taken as a solvent instead of water. These experiments we 
repeated, following exactly Sir William Roberts’s directions 
{potassium acetate process). Two samples were prepared, 
different urine being used. Table IX. gives the results of the 
analysis :-— 


TABLE IX.— Artificial Urinary Deposits. 


Analytical numbers. Actual composition. 


Lot I. Lot Il. |“ Lot I. Lot II. 

r — | Water- I Water- — i p 
i free. free. 

Total uric acid 84 66 8678 87 26 89:14 Free U 17°47 | 1017 
Ammonium. 033; 034 | 3:98 453 | NHU 3°70 | 49°30 
Potassium . . | 933| 956 | 348| 393 | KHG | 50:36 20.85 
Sodium . ... | 524| 339 | 207| 234 |NaHU| 2800] 1941 
Water, colour- * 2-44 a 1221) — — zA am 


ing matter, xc. 


From this table it will be seen that the precipitate formed 
under the above conditions is not of constant composition 
(as is also the case in the normal sediments). The total 
quantity of the bases as well as their individual amounts vary 
within wide limits. Further, the quantity of free uric acid is 
also variable and in neither instance satisfies the quadri- 
urate hvpothesis. The relative percentage of the bases and 
the amounts of free and combined uric acid are given in 
Table X. The high proportion of potassium in the first 
analysis is explained by the fact that the urine, derived from 
the same subject as the urinary sediment analysed above, 
was originally rich in potassium, which was further in- 
creased by the method used (addition of potassium acetate). 


In the second analysis the urine originally was rich in 
ammonium. 


33 These figures are calculated from the analysis of the respective 
authors, with the exception of the last, which is simply copied. 
34 Loc. cit., p. 16. 
33 Loc. cit., p. 18. 


Artificial Urinary Sediments. 


= | I. II. 
Ammonium . ee 2'56 E) parts 
Potassium nn | n s E » per 
Sodium se see see oes . 25°51 21-63 09, 
Combined uric acid... 69°31 18°97 
17:47 10:17 


Free uric acid — 


Luff, with the idea of supplementing Sir W. Roberts's 
analysis of artificial urinary sediment, estimated the metals 
in a mixed specimen of urinary sediment derived from fever 
patients. From his results (given above) he draws two 
definite conclusions. First, that generally the proportion of 
bases in urinary sediments is that found in his one analysis. 
This appears to us unjustified in the light of the analytical 
figures of other observers and our own results given above. 
Secondly, that the bases are present in the form of quadri- 
urates. This conclusion is still more unjustified in that no 
estimation of the uric acid was made and thus no ground 
for his subsequent theoretical calculations exists. 


III. 


DECOMPOSITION BY WATER OF SUBSTANCES CONTAINING 
URIC ACID AND URATES AND NEW METHOD FOR 
PREPARING THEM. 


We have mentioned the characteristic decomposition 
under the action of water of natural amorphous urinary 
sediment and the explanation given to this phenomenon by 
Bence Jones, and subsequently Sir W. Roberts upon the 
assumption of the existence of a true and definite chemical 
compound of biurate and uric acid (one molecule of each). 
Our own experiments have demonstrated that in naturally 
occurring and artificially prepared urinary sediments and 
urates the uric acid does not occur in this form, and hence 
that there is no ground for the quadriurate hypothesis. These 
substances, consisting of mixtures of uric acid and biurates, 
show under the influence of water the formation of uric acid 
crystals. We shall in the future refer to them as decom- 
posable urates. 

The decomposition of these substances by water may best 
be seen under the microscope. For this purpose it is always 
advisable to have a relatively large quantity of water. 
If a very small quantity of the substance be intimately 
mixed with water on a slide and observed under the 
microscope, in a very short time the formation of 
transparent crystals will be seen. These crystals assume 
either ovoid or rectangular plate form, sometimes inter- 
mediate forms are observed, and occasionally the ovoid- 
shaped crystals pass completely into rectangular plates, 
probably owing to the influence of the dissolved biurate. 

Since the substances showing this decomposition are 
mixtures of uric acid and biurate as shown by our preceding 
analyses, this reaction cannot be regarded as characteristic 
(and as such proving the presence) of quadriurates.“ This 
being the case it should follow that any mixture consisting 
of biurate and uric acid should show this reaction which 
must be regarded as the dissolving out by water of the more 
soluble conatituent, biurate, and the leaving behind of the 
less soluble one, uric acid. 

That, however, another factor comes into play is evident 
from the following experiment. If a mixture in any pro- 
portion of finely powdered crystalline uric acid and 
crystalline biurate of sodium be treated with water 
under the microscope, the dissolving out of the biurate 
certainly takes place, but the uric acid remaining behind 
does not assume the characteristic crystalline form, shown 
by it when liberated from amorphous decomposable urates. 
It seems therefore that a necessary factor for this reaction 
is the presence of uric acid in an amorphous form. This 
obviously happens in the formation of the decomposable 
urates by the described methods in which an intimate 
mixture of uric acid and biurates, both in the amorphous 


38 Some of the naturally occurring amorphous urinary sediment 
examined by us, however, did not show this decomposition with water. 
This has been observed by Bence Jones and Pfeiffer. Some of the arti- 
ficially prepared urates consisting as the analysis showed of nearly pure 
uric acid were also, from obvious reasons, not decomposed in this 
manner. 

37 Sir William Roberts frequently observed that substances not 
quadriurates showed nevertheless this reaction with water. 
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form, is preoipitated from solutions by rapid cooling. If we 
examine more closely the modus operandi of this process we 
find that the first stage consists in the establishment of a 
state of equilibrium between the uric acid and the salt in 
question which gives rise to the formation of biurate in an 
amount proportional to the original contents of the solution 
in the salt; the second stage consists in the saturation of the 
liquid with uric acid. The amount of this substance taken 
up (apart from the ordinary physical conditions) depends 
on the quantity of the salt originally present in the 


solution. By varying the percentage of the salt corre- 
sponding amounts of biurate and uric acid are pre- 
cipita on cooling. The precipitate may thus range in 


composition from pure uric acid to pure biurate. From 
this it follows that it is possible to hits“ by 
accident conditions which will produce a precipitate 
consisting of uric acid and biurate in equimolecular pro- 
portions—i.e., a so-called quadriurate. We succeeded in 
bringing further proof of the correctness of the above view 
by preparing decomposable urates by an original method. 
This consisted in taking solutions saturated at boiling point 
with biurate and treating the clear filtered solution with 
an axcess of uric acid also at boiling point. Assuming the 
quadriurates to have the characteristics ascribed to them by 
Sir William Roberts this method of preparation necessarily 
excludes their formation in that they are, according to him, 
decom by boiling water. Upon cooling on ice the 
solution obtained above, an amorphous precipitate was 
formed which, after filtering, washing, drying, &c., in the 
usual way, showed under the microscope the characteristic 
decomposition. Two samples of the potassium compound 
prepared in this manner were submitted to analysis. The 
percentage results are shown in Table XI. :— 


TABLE XI.—Artificial Decomposable Potassium Urates. | 


Analytical figures. Calculated composition. 
I. II. I. II. 
Dried at | Dried in | 
130° C. Vac. 
Total uric acid 82°53 78-96 | — — mn | a 
Free uric acid 5 — 30˙53 — {31-40 | = 
Combined uric i 
aide — — 52 00 N KHU | 47:56 KH U 
| 63°82re- 57°60 re- 
\ quire quire 
f for for 
I mol. 2 mol. 
Potassium ... 11°82 1004 |1182!) HO | 1004 } H,O 
Water 5°65 10:00 5°65 5°57 1000 10°15 
— 
By difference. 


Sample I. was dried at 130°C. and lost at that temperature 
11:00 per cent. of water. This amount corresponds to two 
molecules of water calculated to the biurate present (calcu- 
lated 11°16 per cent.) The substance consists of a mixture 
of uric acid and potassium biurate, the latter holding three 
molecules of water. Sample II. was dried in vacuo and lost 
520 per cent. of water corresponding to one molecule of 
water calculated to the amount of biurate present (calculated 
5:12 per cent.). The substance therefore, as in the former 
case, was a mixture of uric acid and potassium biurate, the 
latter holding three molecules of water. It will be seen 
that the 55 biurate moiety of this mixture contains 
three molecules of water, loses one in vacuo, and one at 


130°C. The last molecule is strongly bound, but appears to 


be slowly driven off at 1500 C., at which temperature, how- 

ever, the substance itself is partly decomposed, assuming a 

brownish tint. We also prepared the corresponding decom- 

1 78 urate,’ the analysis of which is shown in 
able . 


Mos presume this is what Sir William Roberts means by ‘‘a some- 
what nice adjustment,” p. 17, loc. cit. : 
39 The exact procedure was as follows. Five grammes of crystallised 
sodium biurate were boiled with 600 cubic centimetres of water, filtered 
dot; the filtrate was boiled again with five grammes of uric acid. On 
cooling rapidly on ice a very small quantity of crystalline uric acid at 
. first appeared, which was rapidly filtered off. The filtrate gave upon 
prolonged cooling an amorphous precipitate, which after being filtered 
and washed in the usual manner, gave the decomposition with water. 


TABLE XII.—Artijficial Decomposable Sodium Urate. 


— 1 Calculated composition. 
Total uricacid | 75°31 per cent. — — 
Free uric acid | — 13-96 per cent. = 
Oombineduric | Ae 

; 69:75 per cent. re- 
acid ne 61°35 9 l quire for 24 mol. of 

Sodium 840 per cent. | 8°40 1 water. 
Water 1629 „, 16°29 j 16°44 per cent. 


The substance lost at 130° C., 9:80 per cent. of water, corre- 
sponding to one and a half molecules calculated to the 
amount of biurate present. The substance, therefore, is a 
mixture of uric acid and biurate of sodium, the latter hold- 
ing two and a half molecules of water, of which one molecule 
is retained at 130°C. 

From the preparation and analysis of the above substances 
it is obvious that artificial mixtures of uric acid and biurate 
may be obtained which are decomposable by water with the 
formation of uric acid crystals, and that therefore this 
behaviour does not prove the presence of a quadriurate. 


IV. 


PHYSICO-CHEMICAL OBSERVATIONS ON URIC ACID AND ITS 
SALTS AND THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SAME. 


The now generally accepted constitutional formula of uric. 
acid (first suggested by Medicus +° and subsequently definitely 
established by the researches of E. Fischer“) is the follow- 


ing :— 

s a — OC 
CO 0 — NH 

| | >00 
HN — C NH 

Although this formula is in accordance with most of the 
reactions exhibited by this substance it does not provide an 
explanation of the existence of the now known six 
monomethyl-uric acids,“ nor of its acid nature. A formula, 
however, fulfilling these requirements (as well as some 
others into which it is beside our purpose to enter here) is 
the following :— 


N = O. OH 
Ht | 

OH.C O- NH 
| | > C.OH 
N—O—N 


which represents a tautomeric form of the acid. These 
two may be conveniently distinguished as the lactam and 
lactim formula respectively. According to Fischer the 
two substances corresponding to the above formule actually 
exist, the amorphous uric acid, as liberated from its salts 
in cold solution by acids, corresponding to the lactim 
form. This latter is distinguished from the crystalline form 
by its property of holding molecularly bound water. The 
crystals formed gradually from the amorphous acid, through 
the influence of water on standing, still contain two molecules 
of water according to the observations of Fritzche‘* and 
Matignon.** These transparent crystals probably represent 
an intermediary stage between the lactim and lactam forms, 
still containing two or one NC(OH) groups. By gentle heat, 
or on standing over sulphuric acid, they loose these two 
molecules of water and at the same time their transparency, 
being completely transformed into the lactam form.“ It is 
the lactim form, however, which explains the salt-forming 
capacity of the acid. 

The uric acids salts also occur in two distinct physical 
states, namely the amorphous and crystalline. We should 
explain this by assuming that these two forms are due to the 
presence of the tautomeric groups, the amorphous (lactim 
form) containing still two or one NC(OH) group, the 
crystalline (lactam form) containing only NH.CO groups. 


40 Liebig’s Annalen die Chemie, 175, 243. 


41 Bericht der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft, vol. xvii., 1776, &. 


43 Ibid., vol. xxxii., 2721. 
43 Journal für Praktischer Chemie, 17/56, 1839. 
4t Bulletin de la Société Chimique (3), 11, 571, 1894. l 
- 45 A proof for the lactam formula of the crystalline uric acid might 
be seen in the behaviour of the dry substance with dry ainmonia, under 


„which conditions, owing to the absence of OH groups (according to this 


hypothesis), no salt is formed. Compare Bensch, Liebig's Annalen, 
54, 201. 
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This assumption would explain the results of Baumgarten ““ 
who observed the transformation of the amorphous sodium 
biurate (precipitated from saturated solutions of sodium 
biurate by sodium phosphate or other salts) into the 
crystalline without any change of chemical composition, 
except the loss of half a molecule of water. We can confirm 
Baumgarten’s observations in that we prepared sodium 
blurate in a different way, namely, by dissolving uric acid 
in weak (from + to 1 per cent.) solutions of sodium 
bicarbonate at boiling point. If such a solution be rapidly 
cooled amorphous sodium biurate is deposited (spheroids), on 
slowly cooling, however, the salt comes down in the crystal- 
line form (needles). The former changes into the latter on 
standing or under the influence of water. Analysis of these 
two modifications showed that they were both pure biurate 
of sodium, the amorphous containing (air dry) two molecules 
the crystalline one and a half molecules of water. The 
existence of these two forms of urates, the transformation of 
the one into the other, and the above view with regard to 
their constitution may have an important chemico-patho- 
logical bearing. The extent to which the one must be 
regarded as physiological and the other as pathological, 
as, well as the study of the conditions under which their 
transformation takes place in the liquids of the body, may 
obviously be of interest in gout so far as concerns the 
physico-chemical basis of this disease. 

With regard to the state of uric acid and its salts in 
solution the following observations and remarks may be of 
interest. That uric acid is a very weak acid is known. 
Crystalline uric acid has no influence on moistened litmus 
paper in the cold. Hot saturated solutions of absolutely 
pure uric acid, however, show a distinct acid reaction with 
sensitive litmus and lacmoid. This is explained by the fact 
that in solutions the acid has the tautomeric form as described 
above. Uric acid being such a weak acid it is to be expected, 
according to modern physical chemistry, that its salts 
would be dissociated in solution. A qualitative proof of 
this would be that the solution showed an alkaline reaction. 
The neutral salts actually show a strongly alkaline 
reaction and are probably therefore dissociated in solu- 
tion. Heretofore the so-called acid urates have been 
regarded as possessing a neutral reaction, probably upon 
the authority of Bentsch, 7 who first described and analysed 
them. We found, however, by carefully testing the reaction 
of solutions of these salts in an absolutely pure state with 
sensitive indicators that they reacted alkaline. The indi- 
cators we made use of were purified sensitive litmus, lacmoid, 
methyl-orange, Congo red, and rosolic acid. It was possible 
to show that for instance a solution of sodium biurate con- 
taining 1 in 100,000 reacted still distinctly with lacmoid, 
methyl-orange, and Congo red.!“ A further proof of the dis- 
sociation of these urates in dilute solution is the fact that 
the actual appearance of characteristic uric acid crystals can 
be observed under the microscope if pure acid urates of 
potassium or sodium, be treated with a large excess of 
water. This phenomenon is different from that exhibited by 
decomposable urates in so far as it requires a longer time— 
from half an hour to an hour. These observations require 
quantitative proof which would probably be afforded by the 
application of physico-chemical methods (molecular weight 
estimation in solution, &c.). 

From what we have said above it follows that it is by no 
means necessary to assume that uric acid circulates in the 
fluids of the body as a urate, the small quantity present 
being probably hydrolytically dissociated. Other considera- 
tions have led O. Minkowski to hold a similar view.!“ This 
he expresses as follows: ‘‘ After all we have no reason to 
assume that uric acid circulates in the blood as an alkaline 
compound.” 


V. CONCLUSIONS. 


I. There is no evidence of the existence of a third order 
of uric acid salts—i.e., quadriurates—either jn the artificial 
or natural amorphous urinary deposits or in the fluids of the 
body. Under these circumstances we regard it advisable to 
discontinue the use of the term quadriurate.” 

II. The substances obtained artificially under the condi- 
tions supposed to produce quadriurates consist of mixtures in 


46 Liebig’s Annalen, 117, 109. 
47 Loc. cit. 


43 In all these tests the reaction exhibited by the salt solution was 
compared with that shown by an equal volume of pure distilled water 
and the same indicator. 

49 Ernährungstherapie bel Harnsiiure-Diathese. V. Leyden's Hand- 
buch der Ernabrungstherapie, vol. ii, p. 507. 


varying proportions of uric acid and biurates, or of pure uric 
acid or pure biurates alone. 

III. Natural amorphous urinary deposits consist of a 
mixture of uric acid with urates of sodium, ammonium, 
potassium, calcium, and magnesium (containing in most 
cases in addition phosphoric acid). 

IV. The property of some natural and artificial amorphous 
urates of showing the formation of uric acid crystals under 
the influence of water is due to the dissolving out of the more 
soluble biurate moiety and a change in physical state of the 
remaining uric acid. 

V. Any theory concerning the pathology or treatment of 
gout or the uric acid diathesis built upon the assumption of 
the existence of quadriurates requires reconsideration. 

VI. The existence of two forms of uric acid (the tauto- 
meric lactam and lactim form) may explain the variation in 
the physical and physiological behaviour of this acid and its 
salts. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE ANASTHETIC 
IN CASES IN WHICH RESPIRATORY 
IMPEDIMENT EXISTS.! 


By DUDLEY W. BUXTON, M.D., B. S., M. R. C. P. LOND., 


AN ZSTHETIST TO UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL 


In bringing before this society a communication dealing 
with certain incidents in surgical anzsthesia I propose to 
group my remarks about certain cases taken from note- 
books. The cases which I have selected are those in which 
from various reasons either anatomical, pathological, or 
other, interference with respiration occurs. It is clear that 
if the obstruction exists at the time of giving the anæsthetic 
and gives evidence of its presence the anesthetist is placed 
upon his guard. However, it often happens, as the sequel 
will show, that although such obstruction exists it does not 
reveal itself until the progress of anzsthesia introduces a 
new factor in the problem, while in other cases no obstruction 


exists as such until the anesthetic itself leads to its produc- 
tion. All agree that do what we may sooner or later some of 
us are bound to meet with cases which present symptoms or 
phenomena in the progress of narcosis which confound our 
bard-and-fast rules while they jeopardise the lives of our 
patients. I have arranged some such cases and hope to 
reason out the causation of the difficulties which they 
present and to suggest how to obviate serious embarrass- 
ments. 

As it is important to make my meaning clear it may be 
well to explain what should be understood by certain 
phrases. Primary circulatory failure may be taken to 
connote a depression of the circulation which is preceded 
by no interference with respiration. It is no doubt 
impossible, speaking physiologically, for any foreign 
gases or vapour to enter the blood through the epithelium 
of the lung cells without producing some influence—probably 
local—upon respiration. It is, I submit, quite possible for 
marked circulatory depression to arise without there being 
any apparent anterior respiratory changes of an injurious 
character. Secondary circulatory failure” may be taken 
to mean a circulatory depression consequent upon and 
causally related to interference with the functions of respira- 
tion. It is the respiratory embarrassments which culminate 
in this secondary circulatory failure with which I propose, 
to-night, to deal. 

There is, I take it, no doubt that the pulmonary circula- 
tion is materially assisted or hindered according as (1) the 
thoracic movements are maintained and are competent ; 
and as (2) the gaseous composition of the blood passing 
along the veins and arteries of the pulmonary circulation 
is maintained at its physiological standard. The undue 
deprivation of oxygen and the excessive venosity of the blood 
do undoubtedly tell in the direction of impeding the 
pulmonary circulation and of hampering the efficient and 
effectual emptying of the heart. Obstruction to respiration 
may occur at various points and be due to various causes. 
Let us first consider those arising in the upper air passages. 
In some the cause is evident, it is well recognised and 
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easily detected and requires very little to be done in order to 
remedy it. In other cases this is not so. 

Obstructed breathing due to blocking in the upper air 
passages commonly arises from enlarged tonsils with a 
partially occluded naso-pharynx, or from pharyngeal abscess, 
enlarged tongue, or old adhesions between the posterior wall 
of the pharynx and the tissues about the faucial arches. 
These cases may, in many instances, however, be extremely 
dificult to manage. Two cases I will mention as extreme 
examples of the condition. In both the patients were very 
young children and both presented extreme degrees of 
difficulty and danger. 

CASE 1.—The patient was under three years of age and the 
tonsils were so large as to meet; they were inflamed 
and their surfaces were covered with glutinous mucus 
through which the air passed with difficulty. The child was 
being asphyxiated and tonsillotomy was determined upon 
as being necessary to give relief. As the little patient 
was very weakly and had to be in the sitting posture I 
gave him ether, keeping the mouth open throughout the 
inhalation. The choice of the anzsthetic was further made 
with the view of producing a very transient narcosis in case 
the protective effect of the reflexes was required. The 
operation was entirely successful and the ether did not add 
to the respiratory difficulties. 

CASE 2.—In this case the child was aged two years and 
had had very frequent convulsions. The naso-pharynx was 
badly blocked by tonsils and growths and the little patient 
was liable to severe convulsive sejzures at any moment. I 
gave the A.O.E. mixture at first until the child was dazed 
and subsequently ether and oxygen, with an excellent result. 
The removal of the obstruction had the most salutary effect 
upon the general condition of the patient. 

There is a large group of cases in which difficulties arise 
through some mechanical interference with respiration. In 
these the use of anesthetics may not be the actual cause, but 
it has the direct effect of intensifying the obstruction. Of 
these I have notes of many cases and I propose to read a few. 
The obstruction in some instances is not noticeable before the 
anesthetic is commenced ; of this class we have goitres with- 
out noticeable stridor and more especially in those cases 
in which the neck of the patient is short and thick 
and the tissues are hard and resistant. One sees the 
acme of this condition in the disease called angina 
Ludovici when the throat is surrounded by brawny hard 
structures which fix the jaw and practically render the 
trachea and larynx a rigid inelastic tube. In bad cases 
of lymphadenoma and lymphadenitis a similar necklet of 
dense tissues is met with. But it is by no means these 
obvious conditions themselves warning the anæsthetist of 
rocks ahead which alone are met with. It is frequently 
in thick-set plethoric persons whose chests are rendered 
more or less immobile by emphysema or fat that the 
greatest dangers arise. A typical instance of this occurred 
in my practice not long ago. 

CasE 3.—The patient, a stout woman of between 40 and 
50 years of age, was operated upon for mammary cancer. 
Beyond the fact that the patient had a short neck, high 
shoulders, and a slightly rigid chest there was no obvious 
reason for fearing difficulty. She had nitrous oxide gas 
followed by ether and she passed into the third degree of 
narcosis without much difficulty, although there was more 
duskiness than I liked. She was given air frequently and 
the head was kept high. The blueness increased without 
interference with chest movements or pulse. It was then 
found that owing to the rigidness of the muscles of her neck 
and jaws the chin could not be advanced nor could the 
mouth at first be opened. However, after some seconds 
the teeth were separated and the mouth was opened. The 
face was now purple and the signs of asphyxia were well 
marked. Rhythmic traction on the tongue was done and the 

eon was warned that laryngotomy might be required. 
He remarked that the operation would under the circum- 
stances be well-nigh impossible. The tongue was swollen 
and all the faucial tissues were engorged. I passed my finger 
over the tongue and by hooking up its base with the epiglottis 
succeeded in starting respiration. As soon as air began to 
enter the chest the spasm passed slowly cff in a few moments 
and the operation was continued and brought to a successful 
termination. The ether was replaced by chloroform which 
was not well taken. I kept a gag separating the jaws during 
the rest of the administration. 

Two cases have been reported recently in which ether 
was given to patients with goitres and in both cases death 


from asphyxia resulted. I think when obvious impediment 
to respiration exists in the upper air passages, as in the case 
of goitrous persons, chloroform given from Junker’s inhaler 
is far safer than ether, because when the patient under ether 
coughs or is salivated the cyanosed state is much aggra- 
vated. I cannot, however, disguise from myself that 
chloroform has its dangers in such cases and that if 
difficulties arise under its use the patient is placed 
in great jeopardy as the highly venous blood will cer- 
tainly render him more receptive to a lethal dose. I 
have notes of cases belonging to this category in which the 
condition of obstruction occurred in the puffy venously con- 
gested tissues of chronic alcoholics. In such persons the 
respiratory difficulty is associated with two conditions 
equally difficult to relieve. In the first place most alcoholics 
have a badly acting heart; one believes the muscle to be 
degenerated and one knows that its rhythm is irregular and 
often chaotic. It is certainly, in most instances, extremely 
ill-equipped to do its work in the face of increased resistance, 
such increased resistance as arises when the pulmonary 
circulation is disorganised. But in the second place these 
patients are usually extremely restless and prone to muscular 
rigidity and clonus. I remember one instance which at the 
time caused me great anxiety and chagrin. 

CASE 4.—The patient, an old man, had to undergo a 
rectal operation. He was sodden with drink, with puffy, 
swollen face and an extremely irregular, feeble heart, and 
all his tissues were engorged with blood. Under chloroform 
he struggled furiously and his condition was alarming while 
with ether the restlessness and the cyanosis were £0 excessive 
that it was with the greatest difficulty that he could be 
kept sufficiently still for the surgeon’s purposes, and this in 
spite of the anesthetic being given freely and care being 
taken to avoid asphyxial complications. 

Of course, such cases are exceptional, but many occur 
which differ only in degree from those described. The 
practical lessons which these experiences have taught me 
may be summed up as follows. Every person must be 
treated as a problem, it may be put thus: Given the patient, 
find the best anzsthesia and the most suitable way of 
administering it. Iam sure only experience can solve the 
problem. In cases of goitre I should in most cases regard 
chloroform as the safest anesthetic. As the patient 
passes under its influence stridor usually becomes marked. 
This I believe arises from tbe fact that the trachea has lost 
much of its rigidity as a result of the pressure to which it 
has been subjected, and as soon as the muscles and inter- 
muscular fasciæ become lax owing to the chloroform the 
support they usually give to the trachea is lost and so it 
collapses. Certainly in exophthalmic goitre, and to a less 
degree in other forms of thyroid disease, there is a great 
tendency to salivation and secretion of mucus, which under 
ether becomes s0 accentuated as to cause danger from blocking 
the bronchi and pulmonary alveoli. The importance of giving 
a minimal dose of an anesthetic in these cases cannot be over- 
estimated. When the patient has passed into the anesthetic 
degree and the skin incision is made the chloroform should 
be given less freely although continuously. The method of 
giving chloroform intermittently is never advisable. It 
nearly always brings on vomiting and often dangerous faint- 
ness. The patient is for ever hovering between a condition 
of over-narcotisation and one of resumption of consciousness. 
It is one great advantage of inhalers such as Junker’s over 
the open method that you can give chloroform in great dilu- 
tion but maintain the continuity of the inhalation. With 
skill and judgment the drop-bottle method with a Schimmel- 
busch’s mask will give a good result, but it is inferior to a 
regulating inhaler. 

Posture, again, is one of our difficulties in surgical 
aræsthesia. It often happens in many operations that the 
position of election—namely, when the patient is lying 
on his back with his head turned to one side and slightly 
extended—cannot be adopted. In cases of laminectomy, 
in operations undertaken for the relief of empyema, in 
Estlander’s operation, and in Kraske’s operation for high 
removal of gut the patient is placed more or less on his face. 
Also in some gynæcological procedures when the semi. prone 
posture is adopted. I bave found that when chloroform 
is given for these cases the hampered chest movements, 
especially when the patients are heavy and loosely knit, 
produce some cyanosis. In prolonged operations this may 
become very marked unless the precaution is taken to 
adapt the dose of the anæsthetic to the changed condition 
of the respiration. Nor can one, I think, wish for a 
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better guide than the rhythm and force of respiration 
in these cases. Provided the parent is completely 
anæsthetised before the change of posture is made it 
will be found that as the breathing becomes less deep 
and the rhythm is altered so will che patients require 
less and less anæsthetic to maintain them in a state of 
workable anæsthesia. Thus if one judges that the 
respiration is, say, of half the normal force half the normal 
dose of anæsthetic must be given, and so on. I have notes 
of several cases in which the thoracic movements were 
extremely slight owing to pathological pressure on the 
spinal cord high up. 

CASE 5.—In this case it was found that even the most 
dilute vapour of chloroform produced such alarming 
respiratory symptoms that eventually I was obliged to 
desist. I tried several times giving a breath or two 
of the anesthetic, working with an extremely low per- 
centage vapour of chloroform, but on each occasion 
the same procession of events occurred and the respira- 
tion stopped. There was in this case a high lesion of the 
spinal cord, and no thoracic movements were made as the 
intercostal muscles were paralysed, and the diaphragm being 
also unable to act the breathing, such as it was, was main- 
tained solely by abdominal movements. As soon as the 
<hloroform began to act even these movements were checked 
with the above result. I tried in this case a method which 
€ have subsequently always adopted. Oxygen is given freely 
coincidently with chloroform, and the chloroform vapour or 
the oxygen is pushed according to the requirements of the 
case. 

Casg 6.—In a case similar to the last a man, about 30 
years of age, suffering from a growth pressing upon the cord 
with almost complete respiratory paralysis, was seen by me in 
consultation to determine whether in his case an anzsthetic 
could be given without seriously endangering his life. I 
decided that it could, and accordingly I gave him oxygen 
with chloroform with the best result. I administered oxygen 
continuously and exhibited chloroform from my modified 
form of Ju 1ker’s inhaler. 

In operations on the thorax the obstruction to respiration is 
of another kind than those mentioned above. In these cases 
it often happens that there is one lung respiration, a con- 
dition which renders the patient more liable to danger from 
obstructive causes, either pre-existing or developed during 
operation. When the lung or lungs contain large quantities 
of pus and when this is associated with severe spas- 
modic cough the most alarming dyspnea will often 
develop as soon as the patient becomes anzsthetic. The 
cause of this dyspnoea is probably the accumulation of thick 
muco-pus in the larger bronchial tubes which instead of 
being expectorated is aspirated back into the pulmonary 
alveoli. It is essential in all cases of thoracic operations 
when the abscess or source of the pus communicates with a 
bronchus that the patient should be anæsthetised to the 
second degree of narcosis only. This ensures analgesia 
without establishing abeyance of the protective reflex of 
coughing. A deeper narcosis is fraught with the gravest 
danger. The dyspnoea in these cases is further due to 
irritation of the over-sensitive mucous membrane of the air 
passages and this makes it extremely important that a 
judicious choice of the anzsthetic should be made. In cases 
of empyema, bronchiectasis, and pulmonary abscess with free 
expectoration I have found that even the purest ether given 
with the utmost care will provoke much coughand distressing 
dyspnœa. Chloroform usually is well tolerated if it is given 
with extreme dilution and slowly. The irritation and 
danger of giving ether in some lung cases are evidenced in 
the following case. 

CASE 7.—A boy, aged about 10 years, suffering from 
empyema and copious expectoration, was given ether by the 
rectum by me. He went under quietly, but as soon as the 
absorption from the bowel became rapid he grew very 
dyspncic and cyanosed. He was at once inverted, the 
anesthetic was stopped, and the sound lung was compressed. 
A considerable quantity of pus escaped from his mouth and 
the danger was passed. 

The case just given occurred some years ago when I had 
mot realised the necessity in using rectal etherisation in 
thoracic cases to limit the narcosis far short of surgical 
anesthesia. The main danger of these cases after that 
just described is undoubtedly connected with the change 
of position of the patient resorted to by the surgeon to 
enable him to complete his manipulations. 


It must 
always be remembered that during consciousness the 


patient’s experience prompts him to adopt the position 
of maximum ease of respiration and this posture should 
as far as possible be maintained throughout the anss- 
thesia. If the body is suddenly turned / towards the 
side of the healthy lung there is danger that the pus 
accumulated in the diseased lung during the anęsthesia 
will flow across and seriously interfere with respiration. 
Even when this does not take place I have repeatedly seen 
faintness and threatened syncope occur when the patient is 
rolled over towards the sound side. These dangers are 
increased where there is any extreme degree of cardiac 
displacement. 

The violent cough and suffocative state which in my 
experience nearly always accompany any extensive opening 
into the pleura constitute a further danger and one which 
may prove fatal if the anæsthesia has been allowed to become 
at all profound. While speaking of perils occurring during 
anzsthetising in thoracic operations I would mention the 
danger in ,these cases of performing Silvester’s method of 
artificial respiration should breathing fail. In a number of 
instances published in the journals in which this restorative 
measure was recorded as having been adopted a fatal con- 
clusion to the case occurred. A moment's consideration will 
show that the effect of this method must be to pump the 
pus and mucus into the trachea and the mouth and then to 
aspirate it back again into both lungs alike, leading to the 
effectual crippling of the sound lung. It is safe to compress 
antero-posteriorly the sound lung, but it is safer to perform 
forced respiration of oxygen by a pair of bellows or Fell’s 
apparatus. 

In summing up the teaching which the cases cited afford 
I think that the following propositions are worth tabulation. 
1. The individual patient possesses a certain respiratory 
power. Individuals differ enormously in this respect, and it is 
the business of the anesthetist to make himself acquainted 
with what I may 5 be permitted to term the personal 
respiratory equation of the patient.“ 2. This individual 
power of respiration is interfered with by every form 
of anzsthetic, more by some than by others, but 
under any anesthetic the power of inspiration and expira- 
tion is lessened and in some cases to a very marked 
degree. 3. This lessened respiratory power may be of 
little or no consequence under normal conditions, but it 
becomes a factor of grave danger should any intercurrent 
cause of respiratory obstruction occur. For example, & 
delicate child breathing with difficulty through a blocked 
naso-pharynx is placed profoundly under chloroform. The 
mouth is opened and the jaw is depressed while the tongue is 
forced back. The 5 power would under these 
circumstances be wholly inadequate to overcome the in- 
creased difficulties of respiration. The child would die and 
the death would be put down to heart failure, and the same 
occurs in cases of goitre, of malposition of the patient's 
body, of thoracic operation, &c. Thus it appears that all the 
cases cited fall into line and reveal to us not only the 
evident, but also the insidious, dangers associated with 
them. The object which I had in view in bringing this 
group of cases before you was to point out these dangers 
and to suggest the remedies and precautions appropriate to 
them. 

Mortimer-street, W. 


BILATERAL DISLOCATION OF THE HIP, 
PRESUMABLY CONGENITAL. 


By THOMAS PHILIP COWEN, M.D., B.S. LOND., 


ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER TO THE COUNTY ASYLUM, PRESTWICH, 
MANCHESTER. 


THE patient, a man, aged 30 years, suffering from mania 
with incoherence, was found on admission to the Lancashire 
County Asylum, Prestwich, to have an old dorsal disloca- 
tion of both hip-joints. His friends said that they were 
positive that the deformity was caused by injury at 
about the age of seven years and they asserted that 
there was not the slightest deformity, limp, or difficulty 
in walking before this. The injury referred to was a most 
severe thrashing inflicted by a drunken man over the back 
and hips accompanied with other violence. There was a 
marked deformity of both hips, but especially of the right. 
The figures (from photographs) show the condition well. 
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bead of the femur on each side was displaced upwards on to 
the dorsam and was fixed on the dorsum ilii by apparently a 
newly formed capsule in a position above and behind the 
acetabulum. When the patient stood easily there were some 
flexion and slight internal rotation of the thighs on the pelvis. 
There was considerable shortening of both thighs especially 
marked on the right side. An extreme degree of fordoais 


FIG. I. 


FIG. 2. 
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Congenital dislocation of the hip showing position of 
trochanter as regards Nélaton’s line. 


was apparent when an attempt to extend fully the legs was 
made. The apparent width of the hips was great so as to 
simulate a pelvis of the female type. The trochanters were 
displaced upwards and forwards so as to be nearer to the 
anterior superior spines than normally. The top of the great 
trochanter on the left side was two inches above Nélaton’s 
line. The top of the right great trochanter was fully three 
and a quarter inches above Nélaton’s line (Fig. 2). There 
was a slight downward tilting of the pelvis on the right side. 


Although there was some interference with the mobility of 


the thighs in all directions yet within a slight range of 
amplitude all movements were remarkably free, eversion and 
rotation out being especially so. Extension of the legs by 
forcible traction caused no alteration of the position of the 
trochanters so that the heads of the femora must have been 
fixed by newly formed ligamentous bands in their new posi- 
tions. The patient could walk easily for fairly long dis- 
tances even for several miles without great fatigue ; he could 
run at a very good pace and could jump to a height of 18 
inches with great facility. Progression was accompanied by 
a marked rolling waddling gait. He presented no other con- 
genital deformities nor was there any history of similar 
affections in the other members of his family. 

The illustrations show the condition very well. Nélaton’s 
line was carefully marked in ink on the skin and also the 
line showing the position of the top of the great trochanter 
before the photograph was taken. There were no scars of 
injury or disease about the hips. Whether the deformity 
was due to a congenital malposition or to a traumatic dis- 
location is doubtful, but Iam inclined to consider the case 
one of congenital dislocation of the hip in spite of the . 
positive statements of the friends as to the history of 
causative injury. I think that the rolling shambling gait. 
was probably thought little of until the immediate results of 
the injury drew special attention to it and the parts con- 
cerned. Yet, on the other hand, it is just possible that the 
cause may be a traumatic one as insisted upon, and it is 
rather on this account that I have ventured to regard the 
case as one of sufficient interest to be recorded. 

Manchester. 


THREE CASES OF PUERPERAL 
ECLAMPSIA. 


By FREDERICK SPURR, L.S.A. LOND., 


HONORARY DISTRICT SURGEON TO THE ROYAL MATERNITY CHARITY. 


PUERPERAL eclampsia is described by Playfair as ‘‘ one of 
the most formidable diseases with which the obstetrician 
has to cope, and be adds: The attack is often so sudden 
and unexpected, so terrible in its nature, and attended with 
such serious danger both to the mother and the child, that 
the disease has attracted much attention.” Those practi- 
tioners who have been called upon to treat this disease— 
fortunately a rare complication of pregnancy and parturi- 
tion—will quite agree as to its formidable nature. The 
repeated attacks of convulsions are most distressing to 
witness and the patient’s condition rapidly becomes so. 
serious as to cause the gravest anxiety on the part of her 
medical attendant and friends. 

The three cases now recorded occurred in my own practice 
in the course of a single year, and it may be noted as one of 
those coincidences so frequently occurring in medical work 
that they should follow one another at such short intervals, 
especially as in my previous midwifery practice, extending to 
some hundreds of cases, I had only met with one case 
previously and that nearly 10 years ago. 

OASE 1.—On July 12th, 1898, I was called to a woman, 19 
years of age, who had been attended by a midwife and had 
been delivered of a full-time female child at about 6.30 A. M. 
Upon my arrival I found the patient, a slightly built, dark- 
complexioned, and anæmic-looking woman, suffering from 
well-marked eclamptic convulsions. From her friends I learnt. 
that it was her first confinement. Her previous health had 
been good, she had never suffered from fits of any kind, and 
she had kept about and at work uncomplainingly up to the 
commencement of labour, which had been easy and rapid. 
The midwife told me that during the labour she had noticed 
the patient’s hands and face twitching and that she had at 
times appeared to be in a half-dazed condition. The first 
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actual fit came on at about 7.30 A.m., an hour after the 
completion of labour, and she had had seven or eight 
attacks before I saw her. On examination I found 
her in a condition of deep coma. The temperature 
was 101:5°F. and the pulse was 140. The pupils were 
widely dilated and equal, and they reacted but slightly 
to light. The urine on subsequent examination was found 
to contain a large quantity—about one-third—of albamin. 
The convalsions were typical eclamptic seizures and were 
recurring with alarming frequency. Theclonic stage was pro- 
tracted and the movements were general and violent, though 
invariably commencing in the left hand and arm. There 
was marked opisthotonos. The intervals between the attacks 
were of short duration, and in the words of her friends, 
‘‘she only came out of one fit to go into another.” Even 
during the moments of immunity there were spasmodic 
movements of the limbs, twitchings of the mouth, and 
rolling of the eyes. I gave the patient a five-grain dose of 
calomel, followed by a draught containing 40 grains each of 
chloral hydrate and bromide of sodium with digitalis. This 
had a marked beneficial effect, as the patient became much 
quieter, and from 9 A M. (when the draught was given) till 
11 a.m. she had only four fits. At 11 a.m. I gave a hypo- 
dermic injection of one-fifth of a grain of pilocarpine nitrate. 
On visiting the patient again at 12.15 P.M. I was informed 
that the convulsions had again become more frequent and of 
longer duration. There had been five attacks in less than an 
hour, each one lasting four or five minutes, and as the 
Patient had three severe attacks in quick succession shortly 
after my arrival I decided to give chloroform immediately. 
At first the attacks appeared to be rather excited than 
otherwise, and I found it necessary to push the admini- 
stration of the drug almost to the full surgical extent in 
order to obtain any effective control of the paroxysms. 
For over an hour I kept the patient deeply under the 
anesthetic, as I found that there was almost immediate 
recurrence of the convulsions on diminishing the strength 
of the vapour. Very gradually, however, after the first 
hour I was able to decrease the dose of chloroform 
and finally found it sufficient to give it intermittently, 
merely increasing the strength on any indication of com- 
mencing convulsions. The intervals of immunity became 
longer and longer and I discontinued the anesthetic 
altogether three and a half hours after commencing its 
administration and when, with the smallest effective amount 
of chloroform, the patient had been half an hour without 
any signs of convulsive movements. After discontinuing 
the chloroform I remained for about an hour and a half by 
the bedside and noticed that as the effect of the anzsthetic 
passed off there was a return of the muscular twitchings, 
but they did not develop into an actual fit until just before I 
left, when there were three or four attacks of convalsions in 
quick succession, limited, however, to the left half of the 
body. I prescribed a mixture containing in each dose 20 
grains each of chloral hydrate and bromide of sodium to be 
given every four hours so long as there was any continuance 
of the convulsions. The patient had the first dose about 
6.30 P.M., and from this time till 9.30 P.M.. when I saw her 
again, she had three fits. I gave her a second dose of 
the medicine before leaving and at midnight the nurse 
wrote to me a note to say that there had been no 
return of the convalsions and that the patient appeared to 
be sleeping quietly. During the early morning of the 13th 
there was some recarrence of the eclampsia, but as there 
were considerable intervals between the attacks, which 
were moreover of short duration, the nurse did not repeat 
the chloral draught. The patient remained unconscious 
during the whole day. She passed fæces and urine 
involuntarily seven or eight times. The pulse varied 
from 108 to 120, and the temperature, taken every four hours, 
fluctuated between 101° and 101°8° which was the highest 
point reached. There was no return of the convulsions and 
there were no muscular twitchings. On the 14th I found 
that the patient had had a good night, but she remained 
in the same unconscious condition as on the day before. The 
bowels were still loose and several involuntary motions were 
passed. The temperature during the day remained about 
100°, the highest point reached being 100°4°. In the early 
evening the patient opened her eyes several times and looked 
about her, but did not take any notice when spoken to until 
near midnight when she gave several monosyllabic replies to 
questions. On the 15th the patient was able to converse 
freely. She remembered nothing of her confinement or sub- 
sequent illness, but complained of feeling stiff and sore all 


over ‘‘as if she had been beaten.’’ The temperature and 
pulse were normal. The urine still contained a trace of 
albumin. From this time she made an uninterru 
recovery, but she had no memory for any events later than 
noon of the 11th, the day previous to her confinement, and 
she could recollect nothing of her labour or of the birth of 
her child, so that she was practically in a state of uncon- 
sciousness for three and a half days, during which time she 
gave birth to her child and had from 45 to 50 attacks of 
eclamptic convulsions with no subsequent recollection of 
pain or suffering. 

CasE 2.—I was called to this case on Feb. 9th, 1899, 
at about 5 P.M., but owing to a mistake in the address 
which was sent to me there was some delay in my seeing 
the patient who had been attended by a midwife and had 
been delivered of a full-time child at about 4 p. M. 
On my arrival, at about 6 o'clock, I found the patient, a 
robust-looking, muscular primipara, 22 years of age, 
suffering from severe eclampsia, the fits occurring with 
such frequency as to seem almost continuous. Her tem- 
perature rose to 1024°F. and the pulse was 1930. 
The urine was normal in every respect and repeated 
examinations subsequently failed to show the presence of 
even the least trace of albumin. The midwife told me that 
the patient had a ‘‘slight fit” about a quarter of an hour 
before the birth of the child, but she noticed nothing else 
abnormal until about an hour after the completion of labour, 
when the fits came on in alarming frequency and severity 
and I was sent for immediately. The friends informed me 
that the woman had always been healthy and had never 
suffered previously from convulsions or fits of any kind. I 
gave her a two-minim dose of croton oil, followed by a 
draught of chloral bydrate and bromide of sodium (40 grains 
each) as in the previous case and saw her again at 7.30 P.M., 
when I found that the bowels had acted freely several times, 
but the convulsions were not diminishing either in frequency or 
severity. Under these circumstances I decided to resort again 
to the administration of chloroform which had been of such 
material service in my previous case. The attacks were 
more rapidly controlled by the anæsthetic in this case than 
in Case 1, but I again found that at first they appeared to be 
aggravated, and that it was necessary to push the drug 
in order to obtain efficient control of the paroxysms. In the 
present case I was able to discontinue the chloroform after a 
little over an hour and a half—i.e., at about 9.30 P.M. 
Between 9.30 P M. and midnight the patient had several fits, 
but they were not so severe or so prolonged as before giving 
the chloroform. I prescribed 15 grains each of chloral and 
bromide, to be given every three hours, if there was a 
recurrence of the convulsions. During the following day 
the patient remained unconscious. The temperature was 
never higher than 100°8°, and her pulse remained at 120. 
On the llth I found her able to converse freely, but she 
remembered nothing of her illness or of the actual birth of 
the child, though she had a clear recollection of the earlier 
stages of the labour. She made an uninterrupted recovery 
except for a slight attack of bronchitis which came on 
towards the end of the week. 

CASE 3.—This case was much less severe than cither of the 
two cases above described—a circamstance which I attribute 
in great measure to the fact that the presence of albumin 
in the urine was detected and the morbid condition treated 
for some weeks before the actual confinement took 
place. The patient, a primipara, aged 23 years, came to 
me on April Ist, 1899, being then eight months preg- 
nant, complaining of severe headaches, giddiness, and 
swelling of the feet andlegs. She was suffering from great 
cedema of the legs and there was marked puffiness of the 
face. On examining the urine I found it loaded with 
albumin to the extent of nearly one half, and it also con- 
tained epithelial cells and tube casts. The patient had 
noticed the swelling of the feet and legs for quite a month 
before coming to me, but she did not seek advice until she 
was almost unable to walk and until the headache and other 
symptoms became severe. I strongly urged the advisability 
of inducing premature labour, but as neither the patient nor 
her husband would consent to this I was obliged to rely upon 
medicinal and dietetic treatment. I prescribed a mixture 
containing tincture of perchloride of iron, tincture of 
digitalis, and tincture of jaborandi, to be taken three times a 
day, and also 40 grains of compound powder of jalap to be 
taken every night for a week and after that every other 
night. At the same time I restricted her diet chiefly to 
milk and white fish.. Under this treatment there was a 
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slight improvement. The albumin diminished in quantity, 
the es and giddiness were less severe, but the 
edema increased until it extended to the valva and the loins. 
On the 28th I advised copious daily enemata of soap-and- 
water and discontinued the jalap. Labour commenced on 
May lst and the first stage lasted about 24 hours, the vertex 
presenting. About noon on the 2nd I ruptured the mem- 
branes and the head quickly descended on to the perineum, 
when the patient complained of great giddiness and shortly 
afterwards without any further warning became convulsed, 
the fit lasting several minutes. The child was born almost 
immediately afterwards and the placenta was expressed 
without difficulty. I gave her a draught containing liquid 
extract of ergot with 20 grains each of chloral hydrate and 
bromide of potassium. Half an hour after the birth of the 
child she had another attack of convulsions lasting for four 
or five minutes and followed by a short period of semi- 
consciousness and great exhaustion, the pulse going up to 
140. When I left the house an hour later she had quite 
recovered consciousness and speech and had had no return 
of the convulsions, from which she did not subsequently 
suffer. A week afterwards the urine still contained a trace 
of albumin (about one-twelfth), and by the end of a fortnight 
it was normal. The cedema gradually disappeared con- 
currently with the disappearance of the albumin and the 
patient made an uneventful recovery, though she remained 
anæmic for some weeks. 

With the exception of rupture of the uterus and con- 
oealed accidental hemorrhage there is probably no more 
fatal complication met with in the practice of midwifery 
than eclampsia. Its serious nature, as well as its compara- 
tive rarity and its obscure pathology, have combined to invest 
this disease with such interest and importance that every 
case seems worthy of record. Many theories have been 
advanced from time to time as to the cause of the con- 
vulsions, but the etiology of the disease is still much 
disputed. There is general agreement amongst pathologists 
and obstetricians that it is due to a toxemia, but while 
according to some authorities the origin of the toxin is to 
be found in some pathological condition of the placenta or 
the foetus giving rise to bio-chemical changes, others deny 
the influence of either placental or fœtal conditions and 
maintain that it always arises from some morbid maternal 
state. Probably the most generally accepted view is that 
the disease ‘‘is due to a toxemia of a urinary nature, toxic 
substances being retained in the blood which should have 
been excreted by the kidneys, and the frequent 
association of albuminuria with eclampsia certainly 
supports this theory. It has been stated? that one 
pregnant woman in 40 is albuminuric, and that of these 
one out of every four develops eclampsia; that eclampsia 
without albuminuria is of rare occurrence—one case in 10 
cases. From these facts the practical conclusion is drawn 
that albuminuria should always be looked for in pregnant 
women, and actively treated during pregnancy when 
detected. 

As regards treatment there can be no doubt that the chief 
indication is to eliminate the toxic matter from the circula- 
tion, or. failing this, to dilute it as much as possible. With 
this object in view purgatives, diuretics, and diaphoretics 
are given, and Dr. R. Jardine has recently strongly ad vocated 
the use of saline injections. In the two first cases above 
recorded I relied on calomel and croton oil respectively as 
purgatives, in each instance with very satisfactory results; 
but in any future case I should feel more inclined to resort 
to the more rapid and certain method of emptying the lower 
bowel with copious and repeated enemata. The second 
indication must be to counteract or modify the effects of 
the poison in the system, and for this purpose numerous 
drugs have been recommended—morpbia, chloral hydrate, 
bromides, chloroform, veratram viride, &. After the experi- 
ence gained in the three cases now described I should never 
hesitate to place entire reliance on the mixture of chloral 
hydrate and bromide, supplemented if need be by the 
prolonged administration of chloroform ; but in a disease of 
such gravity, arising from a toxin, whatever its nature, of 
euch virulence, it is absolutely necessary to give these 
counteracting drugs in full doses, and above all to persevere 
in the line of treatment adopted and that even in cases 
apparently hopeless. . 

Commiercial-road East, B. 


1 Dr. R. Jardine: THE LAN CET. July lst, 1899, p. 28. 
2 Charles: Journal d’Acoouchements, April 3rd, 1898. 


A FEW CASES OF BRAIN INJURY 
CLINICALLY EXAMINED. 


By EDMUND E. DYER, M.B.EDIN., 


SURGEON TO CLACKMANNAN COUNTY HOSPITAL. 


AS the clinical study of head affections and injuries, 
when verified by post-mortem examination, is always 
interesting, the following cases may be of more than 
ordinary interest, more particularly as each of the following 
cases shows the enormous amount of brain tissue which may 
be destroyed without causing at least immediate death. 

CASE 1.—The first case was that of a man, aged 20 
years, who was admitted into the Clackmannan County Hos- 
pital suffering from a compound fracture of the skull which 
he sustained by being knocked down by the revolving handle 
of a steam winch. On admission his breathing was laboured 


and stertorous, there was considerable muscular twitching, 
and just after the accident he had had several violent con- 
vulsiors. There was considerable hæmorrhage from the 
wound, which was about three inches above the left ear. 
He was insensible except to strong stimuli. There was a 
considerable scalp wound, with extreme shattering of bone 
which was also much depressed. I decided to trephine at 
once and having had the patient put under chloroform I 
removed entirely a triangular piece of bone measuring two 
inches by one and three-quarter inches by one and a quarter 
inches, and also two other pieces of small bone which 
had been crushed down from the inner table. The 
dura mater was to the naked eye apparently uninjured. 
As there was still a great deal of depression I inserted my 
finger between the dura mater and the frontal bone and 
lifted up the whole, when it went back into place with a 
snap. Immediately afterwards the breathing became regular 
and quite natural. The external wound, which was originally 
two and three-quarter inches in length, running upwards and 
backwards, and which was extended for operation to five 
inches, was closed, and a drainage tube was put in, which 
was taken out on the third day, the wound having practi- 
cally healed without suppuration. The patient gradually 
recovered consciousness ‘and on about the fifth day he 
was able to ask for anything. Curiously enough, from 
the day after the injury he insisted on getting out 
of bed for the purpose of passing urine, and this 
in spite of all attempts to prevent him. On the 
ninth day a reddish swelling and general puffiness deve- 
loped over the nose and forehead which at first looked 
almost erysipelatous in character, and on the next day the 
temperature rose to 102:4° F. This, however, went down on 
the fourteenth day, when he gradually improved and spoke 
a little, and could answer questions if time was given 
to him, although cerebration was very slow. The im- 
provement continued and on the seventeenth day he 
sat up in bed and ate a emall piece of meat and 
complained that it was not enough. On the twenty-first 
day a swelling similar to that which developed on 
the forehead came on the posterior occipital parietal region. 
On the twenty-fourth day the patient developed extreme 
photophobia. He lay on his left side and curled himself up. 
He became comatose on the twenty-sixth day and died two 
days after, or 28 days after the injury. As the case fell 
under the scope of the Fatal Accidents Inquiry Act (Scot- 
land), 1895, I made a post-mortem examination with a 
brother practitioner and we found the following conditions. 
The external wound was quite healed and the dura mater 
bad thickened slightly at the point of injury. On 
reflecting the scalp the fracture was found to extend 
down to the left ear, right down to the left orbital 
plate, then right across the head posterior to the 
fronto-parietal suture to near the right ear. On lifting the 
skull-cap the dura mater was found to be adherent to it 
at the seat of injury. Below the dura mater the brain was 
found to be more or Jess covered with pus and immediately 
below the seat of injury was an abscess. The brain was 
removed and on making sections the abscess was found to 
extend from the point of injury, which was on the middle 


| frontal convolution backwards and inwards, to the lateral 


ventricle. In the right cerebral hemisphere another abscess 
was found just below the surface of the brain at the angular 
convolution extending to a point close to the lateral ventricle 
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on that side. Pus was also found over the base of the 
brain and around the spinal cord. 

In reviewing this case I can only suppose that the cedema 
over the frontal region was due to the abscess on the 
left side and that it went down with the contemporaneous 
fall of temperature when the tension was relieved by the 

us bursting into the lateral ventricle. The second abscess 

d not find such exit. The other points to consider 
clinically in the case are the absence of paralysis, the extra- 
ordinary destruction of brain tissue, the extreme photo- 
phobia, and, finally, the length of time under the circum- 
stances that the patient lived after the injury. 

CASE 2.—The patient was an old soldier, aged 56 years, 
whom I admitted into the hospital suffering from right 
hemiplegia. The man had been ill for several days before 
bis admission. No very definite history could be got. He 
was able to speak a few words, but cerebration was very 
slow, and on the left eye there were signs of an 
old keratitis. On the eighth day after his admission 
he became worse generally and he suddenly developed 
most violent convulsions which lasted for several hours, 
but which gradually subsided after treatment with heroic 
. doses of chloral and morphia. From this date the convul- 
sions never recurred, but there were slight twitchings from 
time to time. The patient died on the twenty-fourth day 
after his admission into the hospital and about the thirtieth 
day after the first seizare. Death occurred in the way so 
common with many of these cases except that the man took 
his nourishment well up to the day of his death. The tem- 
perature never rose above 99:8°F. There was no affection of 
the breathing. 

The interest of this case lies chiefly in the post- 
mortem examination which, happily, I was able to make. 
On opening the head the dura mater was found to be ad- 
herent to the bone in patches all over the calvarium and was 
detached only with great difficulty in some places. The 
veins of the dura mater were enormously dilated. The 
whole brain tissue was extremely soft. On making 
sections of the brain horizontally the first thing which was 
discovered was a large round clot Hattened from above 
downwards, measuring one and three-quarter inches in 
diameter, placed high up just inside the fissure of Rolando. 
- On making further sections a well-organised smaller clot was 
found a little lower down just inside the middle frontal 
convolution, and again at a lower level a clot, of much the 
same size and character as the last, situate in the occipital 
region. These three clots were all found on the left side of 
the brain, but on making similar sections on the right side 
three other clots were found in almost exactly corresponding 
positions. The only difference was that the oldest clot of 
all—viz., the one in the frontal region—was here and the 
most recent clot of all was on this side in the occipital 
region. The last clot found was on the left side of the 
cerebellam and was three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 


Diagram representing the relative position of clots in the 
brain in Case Six clots are shown. The seventh clot 
was in the body of the cerebellum. Theclots were not upon 
the same level, although diagrammatically they are so 
represented. 


Now, which clot or clots, if any, caused the convulsions ? 
From the date of the first symptoms and comparing the 
oldest clot with the more recent ones and considerin 
the time which elapsed between the convulsions an 
the date of death I am inclined on these grounds alone 
to think it was the clot in the cerebellum. Although 
the age of the clot below the fissure of Rolando 
was much the same as that in the cerebellum, 
yet, on the other hand, the age of the corresponding clot 
below the fissure on the other side was distinctly different, 
and had this been the cause then it is reasonable to infer 


that instead of one set of general convulsions there would 
have been another at a later period, and this was not the case. 
The chief point of interest about this case is the number 
of separate hemorrhages, no less than seven, each one being 
of a different age, and as far as affected the cerebrum almost 
exactly symmetrical ; further, that so far as could be seen 
only one of these hwmorrhages caused the convulsions. The 
internal capsule was not affected and in no case apparently 
did the clot affect the grey matter of the brain. The man 
was an alcoholic and from the signs which were found I have 
little doubt that he had suffered from syphilis. In this case 
also there was no affection of the breathing. 

CASE 3.—The third case is perhaps as interesting as the 
foregoing in showing an extensive destruction of brain tissue 
without a fatal ending. A lad was admitted into the hos- 
pital suffering from an injury to his head. It had been 
crushed from side to side between a fixed upright beam and 
the arm of a machine working horizontally, the point of 
which was as nearly as possible three-quarters of an inch 
square. On admission he was bleeding freely from a small 
cut over the right temple and a quarter of an inch behind 
the temporal artery. The injury to the bone was slightly 
to one side of the cut and to the front. I introduced a 
probe very gently and found a small fracture at the point 
indicated and with so much destruction of brain-tissue that 
the probe by its own weight entered exactly two and a half 
inches straight into the brain. Considering the condition of 
the patieut and the absence of any urgent symptoms 1 did 
not think it a case for operation. The bleeding was stopped, 
an antiseptic pad put on, and the boy was sent to bed. The 
external wound, which was not sewn, healed without trouble 
and the patient was discharged in about three weeks. The 
boy after receiving the injury walked about 200 yards from 
the works to a medical man. But for a little faintness and 
pain for a few days the patient suffered no inconvenience. 
There was no rise of temperature or bad symptom. 

Each of these cases shows the enormous amount of brain- 
tissue which may be destroyed and, further, the extra- 
ordinary efforts the brain is capable of exerting to repair 
the damage, both effort and power being quite beyond what 
is often supposed it is capable of exerting. 

Alloa, N.B. 


SURGICAL ASPECTS OF CONSTIPATION. 
By S. L. WOOLMER, M. R. O. S. Ene. 


THE following two cases are recorded in order to demon- 
strate what is believed to be a rare sequel to the most 
common morbid condition known to exist. I can find in no 
works on modern surgery any reference to a case of 
“aneurysmal” dilatation of the colon as the result of 
chronic constipation, and yet that it must exist in no small 
degree is very obvious. Due to this dilatation and the con- 
sequent accumulation of fæcal matter therein the condition 
of both patients was reduced to one of great gravity, as 
witnessed by the repeated attacks of intestinal obstruction, 
the degree of anæmia produced by insufficient alime ntation, 
and stercoræmia. No enema could have possibly cleared 
the intestine nor could any procedure short of operation 
have relieved the patients. 

CASE 1.—A man, aged 28 years, was under the care 
of Dr. Masi in the Military Hospital of Buenos Ayres. 
He had been constipated for four years. On Dec. 23rd, 
1892, during a long march, and after a meal which 
consisted principally of cheese, he could obtain no move- 
ment of his bowels, and in this state he continued till 
March 12th, 1893, having only been able to expel by the 
rectum gases and a little blood. He then entered the 
Hospital San Roque in Buenos Ayres, where he was even- 
tually relieved. From this period till November, 1896, he 
continued always constipated, relieving himself only by 
enemas and purges, and then with great difficulty. Ip 
November, 1896, he entered the military hospital under the 
care of Dr. Masi, where he recovered somewhat his functions 
by the application of abdominal massage and enemas of half 
a litre of olive oil administered daily. The presence now of 
blood in the motions and their ribbon-like character 
persuaded Dr. Masi that he had to deal with a malignant 
disease of the colon and he considered, therefore, the 
advisability of performing laparotomy. 
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Examination by the rectum revealed a very indistinct 
sensation of fulness behind the bladder, and by abdominal pal- 
pation nothing abnormal could be discovered. Laparotomy was 
performed on Feb. 2nd, 1897. The large intestine was found 
to be healthy from the cæcum to the sigmoid flexure, but on 
introducing the hand into the pelvis and behind the bladder 
a coil of intestine was felt dilated to the extent and form of 
a stomach. The bottom of this dilatation was occupied by 
soft fecal matter. On lifting that part of the sigmoid 
flexure out of the abdomen which was adjacent to the 
tumour the latter was seen to accompany it, and on elevating 
its base it became immediately emptied, its contents falling 
into the rectum. The tumour was then easily brought out 
ofthe abdomen and was found to be the last part of the 
sigmoid’ flexure enormously dilated. Its surface presented 
striæ very like to those of the abdomen of a multi- 

us woman, and proof that it had been still even more 
ted than at the time of the operation. On further 
examination it was found that movement of the bowels 


could only be produced when this cyst was com- 


y full, and then only by regurgitation, as will be 
easily understood from the accompanying diagram (Fig. 1). 
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An examination of this diagram will also explain the small 
calibre of the motions. The weight of the cyst full of 
fecal matter must have produced such traction upon the 
sigmoid flexure that the orifice of communication with the 
rectum must have been obstructed almost completely and 
could only allow the passage of small flattened particles. 
The veins of the meso-sigmoid were immensely dilated, 
indicating the difficulty of the circulation and perfectly 
explaining the e which occurred before opera- 
tion. The cyst once emptied was sutured to the abdominal 
wall in an elevated position by seven sutures with 
No. 0 silk, and the abdomen was closed. A dose of castor 
oi] administered 36 hours after the operation relieved the 
patient of some tympanites and colic, and subsequently the 
bowels were moved once or twice a day abundantly, the 
motions being of normal calibre. On July 31st, 1897, the 
patient had no constipation. 

Cas 2.—A man, 42 years of age, was admitted under my 
Care to the sanatorium of Buenos Ayres on July 15th, 1897. 
He had suffered from constipation for some eight or 10 years, 
having become worse during the last 12 months. Durin 
this latter period his only food consisted of thin soup an 
light cocoa, due to a not unnatural desire to diminish as far 
_ was able the quantity of fecal matter. In March, 1897, 

e had an attack of acute intestinal obstruction, but with- 
out vomiting ; his tongue was dry and was covered with a 
brown fur and his countenance was anxious. On abdominal 
palpation a tumour was found in the hypogastrium, at the 

‘ of the insertion of the right rectus muscle; it was 
globular, smooth, and painless, and presented considerable 
1055 ce. By the rectum a tumour was also felt descending 
by above and reaching to the middle on thereof, and 
bi-palpation it was found to be identical with that felt 


R, Rectum. 


through the abdomen. The finger could with firm and con- 
tinued pressure be indented in the tumour, the indentation - 
persisting afterwards. The tumour could not be dislocated 
from the pelvis. 

Treatment by large enemas was adopted, the patient 
placing himself in the genu-pectoral position. Cascara 
sagrada was administered and periodically Hunyadi Janos 
water, and later an enema of olive oil was employed, with 
the effect only of enabling the patient to live in comfort, 
acute symptoms recurring if these measures were not 
adopted. ut as a result of this treatment the tumour 
seemed to acquire greater mobility, at times abandoning — 
completely the pelvis, as proved by rectal examination, and 
appearing high up in the hypogastrium and with marked and 
evident relief to the symptoms. Still the patient never had 
a comfortable movement of the bowels and never voided any 
fecal matter, only what he termed ‘‘ washings.” Every week 
he had symptoms of acute obstruction and the diagnosis of 
pedunculated stercoraceous tumour of the sigmoid flexure 
appearing certain he was admitted to the sanatorium for 
operation, which was performed on July 19th. 

On opening the abdomen the sigmoid flexure at once pre- 
sented itself in the wound, enormously dilated, having lost 
completely its sacculated character. The small intestine 
was seen only once, and it appeared somewhat atrophied. 
On passing the hand into the pelvis it was found to 
be totally occupied by a tumour which completely 
impeded the passage of the hand. The tumour was eventu- 
ally lifted out of the pelvis by traction on the dilated colon, 
and it could then be ‘‘ eased” out of its position. It was 
found to be a large ‘‘ sessile ” dilatation of the last portion of 
the sigmoid flexure (Fig. 2). Its peritoneal covering was 
quite normal, but it seemed to be somewhat thickened. No 
adhesions existed. The consistence of the tumour was solid, 
but by dint of force it could be indented by the finger. An 
effort was then made to reduce its contents into the rectum, 
but although moderate pressure was employed it was found 
impossible. One of two procedures was then left open— 
either to suture the elevated intestine to the abdominal wall 
or to incise it, liberate its contents, and return it again to 
the abdominal cavity. The former course was decided upon 
for the following reasons. The tendency of the tumour, due 
to its weight, was always to fall into the pelvic cavity, and I 
decided to marsupialise the tumour in the abdominal wound 
in the hope that the contained mass would tend to free 
itself gradually by reason of its own weight. In case 
this did not happen after adhesions had formed cir- 
cumscribing the piece of gut left exposed in the wound 
it could always be incised later and the resulting 
fistula could be subsequently treated. Accordingly it was 
united to the central part of the abdominal incision by an 
uninterrupted suture, there remaining at the base of the 
wound a piece of the tumour of the size of a florin. The rest 
of the wound was then sutured in three places. 

Recovery was uninterrupted after the operation and the 
patient expressed himself as being much relieved from the first. 
The bowels still only acted with enemas which brought 
away débris. On the eighth day it was noticed by rectal 
examination that the fæcal mass had fallen so as to be nearly 
within reach of the finger, and with a little trouble and by 
the aid of copious enemas and a-long scoop it was com- 
pletely removed. Its volume would be approximately three- 
quarters of a litre and it had lost entirely its fœcal odour. 
Up to August 10th the patient still only defecated by the 
aid of an enema, the motions being ill-formed but of distinct 
recent formation, and he could pass fatus with all facility. 
The tongue had completely cleaned by August lst. The 
abdominal wound was therefore closed on the 3rd, 
local anesthesia being produced by Scbleich's infiltration 

ss. During the following night the patient was much 
troubled by retention of flatus, which was relieved by the 
e of a long tube up to the sigmoid flexure, and more 
completely later by the administration of an ounce of castor 
oit. On the 10th the wound had practically healed, and 
on this date the first natural and spontaneous movement of 
the bowels was produced. On the 3lst the patient was 
discharged cured, having gained enormously in weight. 

As I have before mentioned, although constipation is one 
of the commonest morbid conditions known, yet I can find 
no reference made by any author to the formation of a 
tumour such as that met with in the foregoing cases. Cahier 
in his monograph on Acute Intestinal Obstruction makes no 
mention of this condition, but Treves in his work on Intes- 
tinal Obstruction refers to tumours formed by the mass of 
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retained fæces, and observes that when they occur in the 
descending colon or sigmoid flexure they are divided into 
scybala, thus showing that in his vast experience he had 
probably never met with a case similar to those here 
recorded. He later mentions a very important sign in the 
differential diagnosis of these tumours—that is, that they 
are affected by pressure, yielding to the finger the sensation 
of a mass of dough or putty. In Case 2 this sign placed the 
diagnosis beyond a doubt, but it was inapplicable to Case 1 
because no tumour could in this instance be felt. 

It is noteworthy that in both cases the site of the tumour 
was the same—in the last portion of the sigmoid flexure, in 
a position where the external agency of the abdominal 
muscles is of little avail in the act of defecation. The 
impaction of fæcal masses in this region tends to produce 
dilatation behind it, and this distension may be localised or 
general. General dilatations are relatively common. 

While the condition of the first case could only be 
accurately diagnosed at the time of the operation the great 
mobility of the tumour which subsequently developed itself 
in the second case gave rise to the belief that in this 
instance also would a ‘‘ pedunculated” tumour be met with, 
for on various occasions it could be demonstrated bimanually 
that the lesser cavity of the pelvis was absolutely free, the 
tumour itself being felt well above the pelvis. 

The second case illustrates also. the inadvisability of the 
employment of Schleich’s infiltration anesthesia in any case 
where it is of prime importance that the eliminative func- 
tions of the bowels should be in a state of activity. The 
meteorism produced by the morphine in the injection caused 
great distress to the patient until it was relieved by the 
enemas and I shall certainly never employ it again in any 
laparotomy, where as a rule the master-key to success in 
after-treatment is so often found in a thorough movement 
and disinfection of the bowels. 

My best thanks are due to Dr. Masi of Buenos Ayres for 
permission to report his case and for much valuable advice. 
At the present date (Nov. 10th, 1897) both patients are 
enjoying good health and are free from constipation. 

Buenos Ayres. 


FRACTURES OF THE INFERIOR MAXILLA 
TREATED BY A MODIFIED METHOD 
OF WIRE SUTURE AIDED BY 
THE ELECTRO-MOTOR.! 

By T. S. CARTER, L.D.S. R. O. S. ENG., 


HONORARY DENTAL SURGEON TO THE GENERAL INFIRMARY, LEEDS. 


BEFORE describing wire-suturing it will be better for me 
to review briefly the whole subject of fractures of the 
inferior maxillæ and the treatment which has hitherto been 
usually adopted, in order that you may draw a comparison 
between what I trust I may call the old method and 
the new. 

[Mr. Carter here referred to the frequency of fractures of 
the inferior maxilla and gave an account of their general 
features. | 

Diagnosis.—The symptoms attending a fracture are, as a 
rule, clearly indicated. There are mobility, crepitus, and 
very often displacement, the teeth showing differences in 
level. Those adjacent to the fracture may have been loosened 
or knocked out and there will be pain and a good deal of 
salivation. Also the position of the patient is generally 
indicative as he will be found carefully nursing his jaw with 
one or both hands. If, however, there be any doubt it is 
well to grasp the jaw with both hands with the forefingers 
introduced into the mouth and crepitus between the frag- 
ments will be found and movement observable. Where the 
diagnosis is diflicult, as in cases of fracture of the coronoid 
or condyloid process, it is well to push the index finger o 
the right hand well back into the mouth and by feeling at 
the same time externally with the left hand the fracture, if 
there be one, will be felt. A displaced fragment can often 
be pushed into its normal position in this way and retained 
by forcing the jaw upwards against the superior maxilla. 

Treatment.—With reference to treatment of fractures, we 
may note that in early times jf the patient got off with a 


1 A paper read before the British Dental Association at their annual 
meeting held at Leeds on June 2nd, 1900. 


united fracture and his life, no matter if the articulation was 
good, bad, or indifferent, he was thankful—a quiet thankful- 
ness like that of the old woman who had only one tooth in 
each jaw and they were fortunately both on the same side. 
She said she had not had many blessings in this life, but she 
did thank God these two teeth touched each other. If in 
bygone days it was found that teeth by being out of position 
made the displacement more noticeable, the surgeon by 
means of forceps soon altered that state of things. The 
conditions which most favour a satisfactory result in 
these cases are as follows. The fractured ends of the 
bone should be firmly maintained in correct apposition after 
reduction of the displacement. The splint should not 
interfere with speech or movement of the jaw, or with a 
proper cleansing of the mouth. Also it is of all things 
important that we should be able to note throughout the 
treatment that the grinding surfaces of the teeth of one or 
both fragments oppose those of the other jaw. This should 
be the chief aim of the operator, as by its neglect a patient's 
future health may be imperilled owing to the loss of half his 
masticating power, and also his personal appearance may be 
considerably damaged. 

It is not necessary for me more than to name some of the 
forms of splints most frequently used as they are all well 
described in surgical and dental works. They consist of the 
four-tailed bandage, and, amongst others, those called after 
the originators—viz., Kingsley’s, Hern’s, Gunning’s, and 
Hammond’s. Of all interdental splints I think, in cases 
where there are plenty of firm teeth standing, the latter is 
most useful on account of its simplicity. It has the advan- 
tage of allowing the mouth to be thoroughly cleansed and 
does not interfere with a full view of the fracture being 
obtained, nor does it interfere with free movement of the 
jaw. Samples of the splints I have named are before you, but 
they are but few of the many which have been devised. 
This shows the necessity for some simple universal method 
free from the one great objection—namely, that of having 
to make a special splint for each case. This is a tedious 
business, and when carried out you have in most cases filled 
the patient’s mouth with a bulky mass interfering with 
speech, with proper cleansing of the oral cavity, have difficulty 
in observing the relative position of parts, and have 
succeeded in producivg salivation and general discomfort 
to the patient. I therefore took up wire-suturing of the 
jaws, somewhat on the lines suggested by Dr. Buck of New 
York in 1847 and later, in 1863, by Mr. Hugh Thomas of 
Liverpool. The method adopted by the latter was to 
drill holes, one on either side of the fracture, and having 
passed his wire to coil it by twisting on a steel rod. I noted, 
however, in the record of his cases that he stated that the coils 
made had to be tightened every two or three days. This I 
take to be due to the coils rather untwisting. Instead of 
this method I bring the ends of the wire together and twist 
them and this brings and firmly binds the fractured ends of 
the bone equally in contact on both buccal and lingual 
surfaces. The twisted ends of the wire when bent flat, 
take up less room than the coils, which is an advantage. 
I notice in two of the cases recorded by Mr. Thomas 
and one by Mr. Rushton Parker of Liverpool that in order 
to get at the jaw beyond the angle of the mouth they drilled 
through the cheek and drew the wire intothe mouth. If, 
however, a retractor be used, this plan is quite unnecessary. 

When I first read the notes of these cases I was struck by 
the fact that to bore the holes by means of a gimlet or 
Archimedean drill was primitive. When therefore Mr. 
T. R. Jessop gave me my first jaw case, which was one of 
Syme’s operation for removal of the tongue, followed by 
non-union at the symphysis, I determined to use the dental 
engine. With this object I had several long drills made 
with different-shaped cutting edges, and I found the bayonet 
shape the best. This was made to fit adental engine and I had 
a thicker driving cord added and blocks of lead fixed to the 
fly-wheel to add to its power. Armed with this I approached 
the patient and drilled two holes through his jaw as readily 
as boring through chalk. I was pleased with the result 
at the time and with the success which followed in many 
cases afterwards. As, however, the use of the foot for 
treadle work is a trained movement not practised by surgeons 
I consulted Mr. S. W. Cuttriss, electrician, and induced him 
to bring out an electro-surgical motor primarily for the 
object of drilling any bone in the body, the removal of 
exostoses, and general aural work, and by degrees to develop 
it until it could be used for trephining and any form of 
bone-work. The motor is before you and is on the lines of 
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those made by Messrs. Cuttriss and Wallis for dental 
purposes, only more powerful. It may be constructed to 
work with either continuous or alternating current as 
required. 

[Mr. Carter here gave an account of various points in the 
mechanism. ] 

To facilitate wire suturing I have devised a case contain- 
ing in small compass all my instruments for suturicg 
fractures, whether of maxillæ, patellæ, or long bones. It was 
described and illustrated in THE LANCET of August 27th, 
1898, p. 558. My method of procedure in a jaw case is as 
follows. Having taken the necessary antiseptic precautions 
I take a piece of silver-plated copper wire No. 19 B. W. G. 
and for the distance of nearly an inch from the end file away 
half its thickness. To make it more ductile I then pass the 
wire slowly through the flame of a spirit lamp, making it a 
dall red for a length of about six inches. With the patient 
under ether I ‘draw down the lip and with a sterilised 
bayonet-shaped drill in the motor bore a hole slowly through 
the jaw posterior to the fracture and between the fangs 
of the teeth. In this position the inferior dental nerve is 
avoided, and the opening should be made not less than a 
quarter of an inch from the fracture. While drilling with 
the right hand the spoon is held on the lingual side so as to 
guard the tongue from the point of the drill as it emerges 
from the foramen. Having withdrawn the drill the plated 
wire is pushed through from without and by means of forceps 
drawn well into the mouth. The difficulty has been in 
returning the silver wire, as it is not easy to find the return 

e by simply probing for it. Having, however, drilled 
the hole on the other side of the fracture a pliable copper 
needle may be pushed throngh from without and bent at a 
suitable angle to allow of being readily threaded with the 
p'ated suture wire. Where the point of the wire has been 
filed it may be bent so as to form a hook, and if the needle 
is then withdrawn the wire will follow. It is well to drill 
the hole in the depressed portion of bone on a lower 
level than the other one, so that there may be a 
lifting tendency and greater resistance to a relapse in 
position. I make sure that there is no foreign body, 
such as a loose fang, between the broken ends of the 
bone and then lift the displaced portion into position, 
apply the key, and then twist the wires until the ends of the 
bone are drawn tightly together. To prevent the key from 
cutting the wire it is necessary not to push it nearer the 
bone than, say, half or three-quarters of an inch before the 
first turn is given. Having severed the twisted wire with 
side-cutters an end is left projecting about half an inch long. 
To prevent this from cutting the cheek I cover it witha 
short piece of indiarubber tubing of the calibre of a crow's 
quill and turn it down flat. It is well not to drill quickly, 
as I think the interesting little sequestrum which I will pass 
round will prove. I found it slung like a bead on the suture 
wire on the tongue side, as shown in the model of the mouth 
taken at the time. The hole through the centre was made 
by the drill and the necrosis was probably due to heat 
produced by the speed of the revolving engine-point ; it is 
well, therefore, to observe caution in this respect, and also 
not to advance the drill too rapidly through the bone 
tissue. . 5 ie ee i ; 

Fractures of the ramus are uncommon, and when they 
do occur there is. little displacement. 
the angle, however, where there may be some difliculty 
I am going to have a right-angle piece made to carry 
a drill of only just sufficient length to go through the 
thickness of the ramus and its coverings from the lingual 
side. In using it so far back it will be necessary to avoid 
the inferior dental nerve and to have the tongue drawn 
forward to prevent it from being pushed backwards over the 
glottis by the angle-piece. Where it is necessary to divide 
the lower maxilla, as in Syme’s operation for removal of the 
tongue, it is advisable that the surgeon should make, not 
simply a vertical incision, but two oblique ones from above 
and below, meeting at an angle, so that the fragments may 
lock into each other and facilitate retention by wire suture 
in normal position. Until quite recently I used the dental 
engine for drilling purposes and I will briefly record four 
cases out of the many I have done. The models taken before 
and after treatment are before you. 

OASE 1.—A powerful man, aged 19 years, was admitted to 
the Leeds Infirmary on May 11th, 1892, suffering from com- 
pound fracture of the lower jaw, and on May 19th I was 
asked to see the case. I found the lower maxilla fractured 
transversely across the ramus on the patient’s left side, also 


For cases at] 


perpendicularly between the two fangs of the first molar on 
the same side and likewise perpendicularly through the 
socket of the second bicuspid on tbe patient’s right. The 
front portion was much displaced, being deeply depressed 
and exposing the second fang of the molar in its full length. 
The front portion was also considerably overlapping the 
posterior part, carrying the median line of the maxilla 
considerably over to the patient’s left side. On May 20th 
I drilled holes through the jaw and wired in the manner 
described. There were no complications and on June llth 
the teeth were all well opposed to each other and on July 7th 
I removed the suture and found all firm.? 

[ Details of two other cases were then given. | 

CASE 4.—The patient was a canal boatman who during the 
early morning ot Dec. 28th, 1896, was winding a lock wind- 
lass when his foot slipped on a piece of ice and the revolving 
handle struck him across the jaw, causing a double fracture of 
the inferior maxilla and more or less concussion of the brain. 
I found the jaw fractured through its body between the 
second bicuspid and first molar teeth on the left side, and 
between the first and second bicuspids on the right side. 
The anterior portion was much depressed, and although 
there was no external wound there was considerable 
swelling. On the 30th he was anzsthetised and I wire- 
sutured the parts together. On March 15th, 1897, I tight- 
ened the sutures and on May 7th I removed them. The 
fractured portions of the jaw were perfectly united and 
there was complete antagonism between the upper and lower 
dentures. 

For suturing purposes I have always used annealed silver- 
plated copper wire, and that it is preferable to solid silver 
will be best illustrated by the following two cases and by 
the expert evidence which Professor John Goodman, 
M. I. O. E., of the Yorkshire College, has so kindly given. 

I was asked to see two cases of fractured maxillæ admitted 
to the Leeds Infirmary on Feb. 9th and Feb. 20th last. The 
messages arrived, however, after I had left Leeds, and my 
method of wiring was adopted in both cases, the drilling 
being done by the electro-motor. Solid silver wire was used, 
however, and it broke on twisting. In the other case it 
broke three times during the twisting stage. Thinking it 
important for surgical work generally that it should be 
determined which kind of wire was the stronger and more 
ductile I brought the matter before Professor Goodman, 
whose tests proved as follows—that the number of twists 
per inch in length which annealed silver-plated copper wire 
would bear before fracture, was 22:8, as compared with 18 
only in solid silver wire. When not annealed the difference 
was 12:7 as compared with 12:8. This proves that annealing 
greatly increases the ductility of wire. Testing the wires 
in pure tension it was found that the breaking load of 
copper as compared with silver was 47 pounds as compared 
with 42. The detailed results are as follows. Silver-plated 
copper wire: diameter, 0:041 inch; sectional area, 0:00132 
square inch; breaking load, 47 pounds; breaking stress in 
pounds per square inch, 35,600 ; extension per cent. on three 
inches before fracture, 41:0 per cent. Silver wire: diameter, 
0:040 inch; sectional area, 0:00126 square inch; breaking 


load, 42 pounds; breaking stress in pounds per square inch, 


33,300 ; extension per cent. on three inches before fracture, 
33:0 per cent. ; 

From all this you will note that copper wire is both stronger 
and more ductile than silver. Also Professor Goodman 
states that if annealed copper wire be used it should, in his 
opinion, be annealed before plating, as a very slight amount 
of overheating causes the silver to scale off. For this reason, 
therefore, and in order to simplify matters, I have arranged 
with Messrs. 8. Maw, Son, and Thompson to supply wire 
already annealed. Having wired the bones there are just 
two or three matters to see to. As nearly all cases of frac- 
tured jaws are compound, there is liability to sepsis and to 
obviate this the wound should be well irrigated and various 
forms of antiseptics used. It is also well to dust the 
wound with equal parts of iodoform and boric acid. Perfect 
rest must for a time be given by not allowing conversation 
which, as a muscular effort, disturbs the part in the early 
stages, and mastication must not be allowed for some weeks. 
Nourishment should be given in liquid form and this may 
well be done by fixing an indiarubber tube to the spout of 
a feeding-cup and then passing the tube into the mouth 
through the space left by the loss of atooth. In these days 
of tooth degeneration we rarely find a set complete, but in 


2 THE Lancet, Dec. 3rd, 1892, p. 1266. 
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the improbable event of there being no such space the tube 
may be passed round the back of the last molar. 

In concluding my paper I cannot do better than finish by 
stating that, jadging from the long experience which I have 
had in the treatment of fractured maxillæ where there is dis- 
placement, the opinion I have come to is that for neatness, 
cleanliness, simplicity, and good results there is no better 
method than by wire suture. There is a claim on it, also, 
from a hospital point of view, as after, say, the second day, 
except in case of other injaries received, the patient is dis- 
charged as an in-patient. Also I believe that for surgical 
purposes there is a great future for the electro-motor, and 
that it will ultimately become an essential and invaluable 
aid in all complicated forms of bone-work. 

It has often struck me in watching operations daily per- 
formed at the Leeds Infirmary that to open the mastoid 
cells by means of chisel and hammer, remove exostoses by 
aid of a gouge, trephine the skull by hand, drill holes 
through bone with gimlet or Archimedean drill, that the 
muscular effort required lessens the delicacy of touch so 
conducive to advanced work. Also in aural cases may not 
some cerebral irritation be induced? At present the use of 
the motor is limited, but there will be no difficulty in making 
it work perfectly an ordinary saw, drill, trephine, automatic 
chisel, and do any form of bone-work. In cases where 
electric power is not to be had either accumulated or other- 
wise, a spring motor might be made which would be of 
great service to our army surgeons in time of war. For 
it is important that advances made which benefit the 
patients in hospital should also be arranged to enable others 
not so situated to receive the same measure of benefit. 
I would suggest that the instrument be arranged to shut 
down into smaller space so as to be more portable. There 
should also be disconnecting gear in the handpiece so that if 
the operator lessens his grip the cutting instrument should 
immediately cease working, in the same way that you can 
by releasing a spring in the receiver of a telephone place it 
out of use. Of course, we must not expect that for philan- 
thropic reasons alone electricians will bring about these 
changes. It will be a question of demand and supply, so 
that the producer may reap benefit from his efforts. We 
may rest assured, however, that in these days of scientific 
advancement our surgeons will not fail to take up anything 
which will better enable them to benefit their patients. In 
this way the demand will rise, and I fully believe that the 
time is not far distant when the surroundings of every 
surgeon will not be considered complete without an electro- 
motor. 

Leeds. 
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PYO-PNEUMOTHORAX DUR TO EMPYEMA PER. 
FORATING THE LUNG; RECOVERY. 


By F. Percy ELLIOTT, M.B., C.M. ABERD. 


THE following case deserves to be recorded. The patient, 
who was a monthly nurse, aged 44 years, had up to this period 
of her life always enjoyed good health, having had nothing 
wrong with her beyond the usual ailments of childhood. 
She had never had bronchitis nor had she ever suffered from 
any chest affection previously. On her side of the family 
there had been no tendency to lung trouble. Her husband 
died from phthisis about three years before her illness and 
she carried out the duties of nurse, not only occupying the 
same room, but constantly sleeping with him down to nearly 
the end of his life. She had four children, all of whom 
exhibited a strumous taint. On Nov. 12th, 1894, while 
following her occupation, she suddenly experienced a sharp 
pain in the right breast which caught“ her on breathing. 
This was the first thing that led her to believe that something 
was wrong with her. She had neither any rigors nor any 
sensation of chilliness. In consequence of increasing pain she 
was forced to take to her bed. She at that time complained 
of pain in, and just below, the right breast, aggravated 


by deep breathing, dyspnoea, and slight cough. On pal 
tion tactile l i found diminished on the right side 
and percussion elicited a dull note at the base of the chest 
on the same side; auscultation revealed deficient breath- 
sounds, diminished vocal resonance, and a slight friction 
sound. Her temperature was 101° F. and her pulse was 100. 
These signs were taken to mean pleurisy with effusion. A 
couple of days later the effusion became very marked, 
respiration being much more distressing. Towards the end 
of the first week of the illness the fiuid occupied about two- 
thirds of the pleural cavity and the temperature took on 
a hectic character. There was much sweating and the 
face assumed a very sallow colour, all the symptoms now 
pointing to empyema. At this stage the patient complained 
of an unpleasant taste, especially after coughing. It was 
decided to aspirate the chest, but before this could be done 
there occurred a violent fit of coughing and she expectorated 
about three pints of purulent material of a greenish-yellow 
colour, this being freely mixed with blood towards the end 
of the attack of coughing. The next examination of the 
chest showed the presence of air and fluid. The expectora- 
tion continued of the same character but gradually 
diminished in quantity till at the end of seven weeks from 
the commencement of the illness it had completely stopped, 
together with the cough. -Pain was only felt on deep 
breathing. In less than three months from the date of her 
first symptom the patient was able to resume and carry on 
her duties satisfactorily. Two and a half years after this 
illness I took an opportunity of making a physical examina- 
tion. There was no deformity resulting from her illness 
to be seen; the right shoulder drooped slightly, but not 
more than is usually met with in the majority of individuals. 
The breath-sounds were strong and movement on the right 
side of the chest was as good as on the opposite side. The 
only remaining trace of this illness was a slight friction 
sound on very deep inspiration. The woman expressed 
herself as feeling in excellent health and looked it. : 

Two points in connexion with this case seemed especially 
interesting—viz., the short time in which the effusion 
became purulent, there having been no antecedent illness, 
and also the quick recovery from the immediate as well as 
from the remote effects of a pyo-pneumothorax. With 
regard to treatment the measures employed were nothing 
out of the common. While expectoration lasted the patient 
frequently inhaled the vapour from a mixture of eucalyptus 
and thymol, the rest of the treatment consisting of a liberal 
diet with tonics. 

Walthamstow. 


NOTE ON A CASE OF COCCYGODYNIA; REMOVAL 
OF THE COCCYX; RECOVERY. 


By MontTAaGugE D. MARKUNA, M. R. C. S. ENG., 
L. R. C. P. LOND. 


As cases of coccygody nia are infrequent and the pathology 
and treatment of that disease are stili sub judice, I might be 
permitted to record a case of complete recovery by the 
removal of the coccyx. 

A lad, aged eight years, came under observation during 
the first week in March, 1900, suffering from severe pain over 


the sacral region which deprived him of sleep and from 
inability to assume a sitting posture. This was associated 
with loss of body-weight and anorexia. On examinaticn it 
was found that the coccyx was pointing backwards and 
downwards, its end touching a seat, so as to render a 
sitting position painful by the pressure of the soft parts 
and the skin between its point and the seat. On 
rectal examination it was discovered that the two lower 
segments of the sacrum were tilted inwards and that the con- 
tinuity of the sacral curve was lost. This projection on the 
anterior surface of the sacram could not be reduced under 
pressure, as what might be called the fractured surfaces 
were firmly but irregularly united. There was no clear 
history of injury and it is questionable whether this 
deformity in the sacrum was due to malformation or mal- 
nutrition. No operative procedure could be undertaken 
to reduce the deformity without doing considerable 
injary to the sacral nerves. While it was necessary 
that the ccccyx should be removed to allow the lad to sit 
comfortably, I was in considerable doubt whether it would 
relieve him of his sufferings. He was kept in a recumbent 
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position and lactophosphates and anodynes were adminis- 
tered for nine weeks without any improvement. Under the 
circumstances I determined to remove the coccyx and, 
should this fail to relieve acute pain, to follow up the opera- 
tion with treatment by osmic acid. On May 10th he 
was put under chloroform, the coccyx was pushed out 
through a straight incision in the median line, severed 
from the sacrum with a bone forceps, and, in order to prevent 
any damage being done to the diaphragm of the pelvis, 
dissected out from above downwards. There was no bleeding 
and the wound healed up rapidly under dry dressings. ‘The 
patient is now able to sit comfortably, is free from pain, and 
is gaining flesh and vivacity. 

_ Treherbert. 


HYPERPYREXIA IN ACUTE RHEUMATISM. 


By HERBERT R. C. NEWMAN, M.B. Duru., M. R. C. S. ENG., 
M. R. C. P. LOND. 0 


THE following case may be of interest as showing the 
efficacy of the early application of cold water to the body in 
the above condition. On April 30th I was called to a patient, 
a woman, aged 30 years, and found her suffering from acute 
rheumatism ; she had pains in the limbs with profuse sweat- 
ing and a temperature of 104°F.; a mixture of 20 grains of 
salicylate of sodium and 10 grains of bicarbonate of 
potassium was prescribed and taken every three hours. On 
May Ist her temperature was 102° and there was synovitis in 
the left knee- and ankle-joints. The salicylate was reduced 
to 15 grains every three hours. The case followed the usual 
course, both knees, the left elbow, the shoulder and finger 
joints being successively implicated until May 13th when the 
patient was free from pain and her temperature was normal. 
On May 16th the joint pains returned and the temperature 
rose to 101°. On May 20th the temperature was not 
elevated and there was no pain or sweating. Oa May 21st 
at 6 A.M. an attack of epistaxis occurred, at 7.30 A.M. there 
was a severe rigor, and the temperature at 11 A.M. was 
107°8°. By this time the patient was drowsy and semi- 
comatose, with flushed face and dry skin; the pulse was 
174, very weak and irregular. She was immediately 
‘wrapped in a sheet which had been placed in water 
at about’ 90° and suspended over a tub, being rapidly 
sponged with water which was cooled down gradually to 
48°; this sponging was continued for five minutes at the 
latter temperature. The thermometer in the rectum then 
registering 102° she was dried and placed in bed again, 
being now quite conscious with the pulse 140 and fuller. 
At 3.30 p.m. the temperature was 104° and the pulse was 
160; a 30-grain powder of salicylate was taken. At 10 p. M. 
der temperature was 106:5° and her pulse was 170; she was 
very restless and was again sponged until the rectal tem- 
perature was 101°. During the night she continued very 
restless and another 30-grain powder of salicylate was 
administered. On May 220d when seen at 10 A. Mu. she was 
much better; her temperature was 102° and her pulse was 
140 and full. At 8 P. u. her temperature was normal and ber 
pulse was 124. From May 22nd to the 27th the temperature 
varied from normal to 102°, there was no return of articular 
pains, and she has made an uninterrupted recovery. A soft 
mitral systolic bruit was first heard on May 28th. 

Chalford, Gloucestershire. 


St. Georce’s HosrrraL Honrertan Socrety.— 
The annual dinner of the St. George's Hospital Hunterian 
Society was held on June 8th at the Trocadéro Restaurant, 
Dr. H. D. Rolleston, the President of the society, being 
in the chair. In proposing the toast of The Queen” Dr. 
Rolleston alluded to the comparatively large number of 
St. George's men now at the front in South Africa. not only 
as army and civil surgeons, but in the ranks of the Yeomanry 
and Volunteers. The health of the Hunterian Society” 
was proposed by Mr. E. B. Turner, F. R. C. S. Eng., one of 
its oldest members, and that of the ‘Officers of the 
Society,” proposed by Dr. J. Blumfeld, was responded to by 
Dr. A. C. Latham and Mr. Percival. Dr. G. A. Buckmaster 
(next year’s president), Mr. George R. Turner, Mr. Herbert 
Allingham, and Mr. F. Jaffrey were representatives of the 
staff of St. George’s Hospital who with a fair gathering 
of members of the Hunterian Society were present at the 
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HOSPITAL PRACTICE, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


Nulla autem est alla pro certo noscendi via, nisi quamplurimas et 
morborum et dissectionum historias, tum aliorum tum proprias 
collectas habere, et inter se oomparare.— MORGAN De Sed. et Caus. 
Morb., lib. iv. Proemium. 


WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


A CASE OF LYMPHATIC LEUK-EMIA OR LYMPHOCYTH.EMA 
TREATED SURGICALLY BY THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
A COLLATERAL CIRCULATION. 


(Under the care of Dr. W. MURRELL and Mr. WALTER 
SPENCER.) 


THE establishment of a collateral circulation for the treat- 
ment of cases of ascites was first proposed by Drummond 
and Rutherford Morison in 1896, and Morison has operated 
in three cases, the first of these operations being performed 
in 1894.2 It has also been suggested by Talma,? who 
apparently did not know of the previous employment of this 
method, i 

A girl, aged 19 years, was admitted to Westminster Hos- 
pital on Nov. 7th, 1899, suffering from anæmia and 
amenorrbœa. She stated that she had been very anemic 
for two years and for the last 18 months had been at home 
doing nothing. She had nevet been quite regular and for 
seven months the catamenia had been absent. There was 
considerable cedema of the lower extremities, but there was 
no ascites, she was not pregnant, there was no albumin in 
the urine, and there was no leucorrhœa. She was suffering 
from oligocythemia with considerable oligochromęæmia. 
The blood was of fair colour but. appeared to be thinner 
than normal. The red blood corpuscles numbered 3,830,000 
per cubic millimetre. The colourless blood corpuscles were 
3000 per cubic millimetre, chiefly lymphocytes and finely 
granular oxyphile polynuclear leucocytes. She was ordered 
tive grains of dried sulphate of iron in pill three times a day 
with a drachm of sulphate of sodium in bot water every 
morning. This was continued for a fortnight, but although 
she improved in strength and colour the menstrual function 
was not restored. On Nov. 28th she was ordered five grains 
of citrate of manganese three times a day, the dose being 
gradually increased until Dec. 8th, when she was given 15 
grains four times aday. On Dec. 13th she menstruated, the 
period lasting two days. Four days later she left the 
hospital at her own request. 

A few days after leaving the hospital the patient had a 
bad sore-throat and a cough unaccompanied by expectoration 
which kept ber in bed for a fortnight. During this time 
her legs were swollen and her abdomen was greatly dis- 
tended. She was re-admitted on Jan. 9th, 1900, when her 
temperature was 104° F. and the urine contained much 
blood and albumin. She had a soft apical systolic murmur 
conducted outwards to the azilla and round to the angle 
of the scapula. Her abdomen at the level of the umbilicus 
measured 344 inches. It was resonant in front and on the 
right side, but on the left there was dulness extending from 
the groin to the lower margin of the ribs, and laterally from 
the flanks to within two inches of the umbilicus. Nothing 
was discovered on rectal examination and there was no 
indication of an ovarian cyst. There was a large quantity of 
fluid in the abdomen, probably confined by adhesions. The 
temperature during the first week always reached 101° in the 
evening, but there was no indication of tuberculous disease 
either in the lungs or in the Jarynx. The following report on 
the condition of the blood was received from the West- 
minster Hospital Clinical Laboratory under the direction of 
Dr. Lazarus-Barlow: ‘'Blood taken from finger, 2 P.M. 
Drop pale and watery in appearance. remoglobin, 65 per 
cent. Erythrocytes, 3,450,000 per cubic millimetre, of good 
size and shape. Leucocytes, 7000 per cubic millimetre, of 
which 54 per cent. are finely granular oxyphile cells and 
3 per cent. are coarsely granular oxyphile cells. The remaining 


1 Brit. Med. Jour., Sept. 19th. 1886, p. 728. 
2 THE LANCET. May 27th, 1889, p. 1426, 
3 Berliner Klinische Wechenschrift, Sept. 19th, 1898, p. 833. 
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43 per cent. is made up of small cells having a single pale 
nucleus, which in most cases nearly fills the cell and is sur- 
rounded by a narrow zone of fine granules staining very deeply 
with methylene blue and when stained of a deep blue colour 
without purple tinge. For the most part, the cells are of 
about the size of lymphocytes, although they are totally 
different in other respects. A few cells have a larger amount 
of hee arp and these might as far as appearances go be 
hyaline leucocytes ; against this is the presence in them of 
fine granules staining with a basic dye such as methylene 
blue. Upon the whole it is probable that these appearances 
are not artefacts and that the cells are basophile cells with 
fine granules.” The patient passed daily about 30 ounces of 
urine, of specific gravity 1028, containing nearly one-half 
albumin and much blood. Urea, 2:5 per cent. No casts 
were found. The abdomen increased in size and at last 
became so distended as to cause the patient considerable dis- 
comfort. She was very feeble and her general condition was 
unsatisfactory. 

Oo Jan. 27th Mr. Walter Spencer made an incision 
one and a half inches in length midway between the 
umbilicus and the pubes, from which about eight pints 
of slightly blood-stained fluid were drawn off. On explora- 
tion with the hand no disease of the abdominal viscera could 
be detected. A large glass drainage-tube was left in the 
abdomen and from this there exuded on the 28th, 34 ounces ; 
on the 29th, 25 ounces; on the 30th, 45 ounces; and on the 
31st, 30 ounces of blood-stained serous fluid. The tube was 
withdrawn on Feb. 5th and the wound was allowed to heal. 
On Feb. 12th the spleen was found to be enlarged, its lower 
edge being felt two inches below the ribs. The fluid in the 
abdomen gradually re-accumulated ; the urine still contained 
large quantities of albumin, and the patient’s general con- 
dition once more assumed a very unsatisfactory aspect. It 
was now determined to endeavour to establish a collateral 
circulation, and on Feb. 20th Mr. Spencer attached a 
piece of the omentum about two inches square to the anterior 
abdominal wall by kangaroo stitches. The vessels within the 
abdomen were congested and the veins were widely distended. 
On March 14th the superficial abdominal veins were noted to 
be larger. The wound was practically healed and there was 
no return of the distension of the abdomen. The mitral 
regurgitant murmur was more marked and in addition 
there was a loud systolic murmur heard most distinctly 
over the left second intercostal space and adjacent portion 
of the sternum. The albumin had disappeured from the 
urine. On April 19th the following report of the patient's 
blood condition was received: Blood taken from finger 
3.30 P.M. Hemoglobin, 65 per cent.; erythrocytes, 3,000,000 
per cubic millimetre ; leucocytes, 4640 per cubic millimetre ; 
finely granular oxyphile cells, 56 per cent.; coarsely granular 
oxyphile cells, 6 per cent.; hyaline cells, 20 per cent.; and 
lymphocytes, 18 per cent. The hæmoglobin value of each 
corpuscle is about 100 per cent. The erythrocytes ara 
‘irregular in size and shape. Many of the hyaline cells and 
lymphocytes possess a granular cytoplasm, the granules 
staining with methylene blue. It is doubtful whether these 
are basophile cells or whether the appearance is artificial.” 
The patient gradually improved in health and strength and 
was discharged on April 19th. The aortic murmur had dis- 
appeared and the mitral murmur was soft and very faint. 
On June Ist she was reported to be in good health. 

Remarks by Dr. MURBRELL.—There may be some difference 
of opinion respecting the nature of this case, but the dia- 
gnosis presents no difficulty. The patient when originally 
admitted was suffering from oligocythemia and oligo- 
chromemia, but the condition became one of lymphatic 
leukæmia or lymphocythemia. It will be noted that when 
first admitted her leucocytes numbered only 3000 per cubic 
millimetre, but on the second examination they had risen 
to 7000 per cubic millimetre. The normal ratio of white to 
yed corpuscles is 1 in 700, but in this case it is 1 in 493. 
The presence of finely granular basophile cells with the 
absence of non-granular cells is indicative of some patho- 
logical condition of the hzmatopoietic tissues. We finda 
diminution in the number of the red blood corpuscles and in 
some cases of leukæmia the condition is carried to an 
extreme degree so that they fall to 1,000,000 per cubic 
millimetre. The number of leucocytes varies in different 
cases, but the abnormal elements always persist. The 
essential change is the presence throughout the body of 
large numbers of small non-nucleated cells due to excessive 
proliferation. The infiltration of the hematopoietic tissue of 
the bone-marrow, with a gradual diminution of the blood- 
forming area, has resulted in anemia. 


The muscular , 


substance of the heart had probably undergone a form of 
degeneration from the deposition of fine granules within the 
fibres. The alteration in the composition of the blood 
played an important part in the production of the cdema 
by increasing the permeability of the vessel walls. The 
ascites was also due to the condition of the hematopoietic 
system, for as a result of venous stasis transudation from 
the peritoneum was taking place. The albumin in the urine 
may have been due to renal cirrhosis consequent on the long- 
continued interference with nutrition processes. The attempt 
in this disease to establish a collateral circulation is a new 
departure in surgery. The immediate result has been ex- 
tremely satisfactory, but how far it will prove permanent 
remains to be seen. It must be remembered that the pro- 
gnosis in cases of leuksemia treated by ordinary methods is 
extremely unfavourable. The administration in the early 
part of the case of a new soluble salt of manganese resulting 
in the re-appearance of the catamenia is worth mentioning. 
Remarks by Mr. WALTER SPENCER.—Some cases, after 
repeated tappings for ascites, have been known to recover, 
no further peritoneal exudation occurring. Such recoveries 
have been attributed to the vascular anastomosis set up by 
the formation of adhesions between the viscera and parietes. 
Indeed, one has heard of the tapping immediately preceding 
the recovery having been followed by some septic peritonitis, 
and the existence of such adhesions has been frequently noted 
post-mortem. The clinical signs of the establishment of 
a vascular anastomosis through adhesions is the appearance 
of dilated veins over the epigastrium and wall of the thorax 
in which the current of blood is upwards. In marked cases 
of dilatation of the veins a fanciful comparison bas been 
made with the Gorgon’s head and its crown of snakes, 
‘‘caput Meduse.” Hence have arisen attempts by surgeons 
to establish artificially such a vascular anastomosis in order 
to prevent the recurrence of peritoneal exudations. For this 
purpose adjacent peritoneal surfaces over the liver have been 
scratched or the spleen or omentum has been fixed in the 
abdominal wound. There ap to be no special danger 
connected with such operations. The adhesions are well 
above the umbilicus, so that there is no probability of a coil 
of intestine becoming strangulated beneath the band ; for the 
same reason the gap in the abdominal wall is not likely to 
lead to a ventral hernia. The operation is at present an 
empirical, in other words an experimental, one. The patho- 
logical explanation of the production of the peritoneal 
exudation and of its prevention by establishing a viscero- 
parietal vascular anastomosis is not yet sufficiently olear. 


LEEDS GENERAL INFIRMARY. 


‘A CASE OF STRANGULATED FEMORAL HERNIA IN WHICH 


GANGRENE WAS PRECIPITATED BY AN INTRA- 
ABDOMINAL VOLVULUS. 


(Under the care of Mr. R. LAWFORD KNAGGS.) 


THE following case is an example of a condition to which 
until recently very little attention has been devoted. In all 
cases of volvulus some condition must be present which will 
fix the bowel in the abnormal position, otherwise the 
intestine will spontaneously untwist. In many cases of 
volvulus the weight of included fecal matter is sufficient to 
effect the fixation ; in the case recorded below the entrance 
of the loop of bowel into the hernial sac prevented the 
spontaneous reduction of the volvulus. An interesting case 
is related by Mr. R. W. Parker?’ in which a volvulus compli- 
cated a strangulated femoral hernia but in which there was 
apparently no causal connexion between the two conditions. 

A woman, aged 61 years, who bad worn a truss for a left 
femoral hernia for many years, was admitted into the Leeds 
General Infirmary on Jan. 6th, 1900. Six days previously 
the rupture had come down and could not be put back and 
severe pain and vomiting immediately followed. The bowels 
had not been opened since. Three days before admission 
she had been urged by a medical man to go into the 
infirmary to undergo an operation, but she had resolutely 
declined. When at last she consented the tumour was of 
the size of an orange, ill defined, and very tender, and the 
overlying tissues were red and cedematous. The pulse was 
100 and the tongue was moist. 

Without delay herniotomy was performed. The sac was 
found to be gangrenous and infiltrated with pus and adherent 
— — ——' —ũ—— ———d — — 
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to a knuckle of small intestine which was quite dead and 
did not bleed when incised. There was no fiuid in the sac. 
On opening the bowel no escape of contents occurred, and on 
attempting to pass a director along the lumen of the gut it 
could not be introduced beyond the ring. All pus was now 
carefully wiped away and the parts about the sac were made 
as clean as possible, and the incision was extended upwards 
through Poupart’s ligament so as to expose the bowel at the 
entrance to the ring. An interesting disposition of parts 
was at once revealed, fully accounting for the failure to 

the probe upwards and for the absence of relief. The loop 
contained in the hernial sac constituted the chief portion of 
a small volvulus, the neck of which lay just within the 
abdominal cavity close up against the femoral ring. The 
twist was one of 180 degrees from right to left and the 
distended bowel above the twist hung down into the pelvis, 
whilst the empty bowel coursed directly upwards upon the 
psoas and iliacus muscles. 
upper end of the loop lay superficial to the lowerend. The 
twist, which constituted a very effective obstruction, was 
undone and the gangrenous loop was removed, the two 
extremities being united over a Robson’s bobbin. The 
gangrenous sac was also removed and the wound was closed 
except for a gauze drain which was inserted down to the 
seat of union. The patient was completely relieved of 
vomiting and pain and was able to pass flatus, but death 
took place 26 hours after the operation from gradual cardiac 

ure. 

Necropsy.—At the post-mortem examination the united 
bowel was found to be in a satisfactory condition and no 
unhealthy peritonitis was present. The kidneys were 
granular and in an advanced stage of disease. 

Remarks by Mr. LAWFORD KNnacocs.—Probably most 
surgeons who have had a considerable hospital experience 
can call to mind cases of gangrenous herniz in which after 
the bowel has been laid open with intent to produce an 
artificial anus no relief has taken place. Such a case fell to 
my lot a year or more ago, and after 24 hours I had to open 
the abdomen above Poupart’s ligament and make an opening 
in the distended coil above the hernia to obtain a relief 
which unfortunately came too late. At the time of the 
second operation the cause of the continuance of the ob- 
struction was not made out, and no satisfactory explanation 
was forthcoming after the post-mortem examination, at 
which, unfortunately, I was unable to be present. ‘The case 
recorded above, therefore, from this point of view alone is 
of considerable interest. 

There can be little doubt that in this case the volvulus 
exerted a determining influence in the production of 
gangrene of the herniated intestine. For years probably 
bowel had entered the sac at intervals and had been re- 
placed without harm. On this occasion a small loop chanced 
to enter in a reversed position and the traction exerted upon 
the intra-abdominal ends of the loop led to them becoming 
tightly crossed as in a figure 8 close up to the femoral ring. 
Immediately an obstruction was formed, not only to the 
passage of the intestinal contents but to some extent, no 
doubt, to the circulation. Rapid distension of the loop and 
engorgement of its coats ensued, and a further and more 
rigid interference with the circulation resulted as the 
femoral ring to restrain the expanding and swelling 
gut. The onset of these changes must have been rapid, for 
one is justified in assuming that gangrene quickly supervened 
from the fact that fluid, with the exception of a slight 
smearing of pus, was entirely absent from the sac. 

Elsewhere? I have attempted to study the subject of 
volvulus as it is met with in connexion with hernis and I 
have been able to recognise four well-marked groups of 
cases. The present case, which was met with after my 
first paper had been accepted for publication, is an excellent 
example of the first group. That group includes those cases 
of volvulus in which the neck lies within the sac, or outside 
it but close to the ring. Now, though when dealing with 
the subject generally both these sets of cases were classed 
together for pathological reasons, yet it is clear that from 
the clinical standpoint the relation which the neck of the 
volvulus bears to the neck of the sac is a matter of no small 
importance. When the neck lies within the sac the exact 
nature of the condition is at once apparent when that is 
opened, and the twist can be undone and the bowel returned, 
if fit, as in tbe ordinary operation for strangulated 
hernia. But if the nck of the twist lies close to 


2 Annals of Surgery, vol. I., 1900, p. 40. 


At the neck of the volvulus the 


the ring within the abdomen, its existence may not even be 
suspected, and if the gut is gangrenous, as is most likely 
where the rupture is of the femoral variety, and the case is 
dealt with by the formation of an artificial anus, an abiding 
obstruction will be left and no relief will take place. Such 
a condition is, however, now less liable to be overlooked 
because resection of the gangrenous loop is becoming more 
and more the rule. But should it be decided for any reason 
to form an artificial anus, if no relief takes place when the 
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Diagram showing the position of the parts fouad at the 
operation. G.G., Gangrenous gut. F.R., Femoral ring. 
D. C., Distended coil of gut hanging into the pe vie. C.C., 
ected ra coll of gut directed upwards over the peoas 
muscle. 


bowel is opened and if the director cannot be readily in- 
troduced within the bowel well beyond the ring, then the 
incision should certainly be extended to investigate the con- 
dition of parts within the abdomen, and with the intention 
of removing the damaged gut. 

It is a simple thing for a loop of bowel to enter the 
hernial sac in the reversed state, but when once it is engaged 
the twist may easily become effective. In femoral hernise 
under such circumstances the danger of gangrene is greatly 
increased. It is probable that such a disposition of parts as 
is shown in the diagram is not infrequent. Its importance 
is obvious, and it is certainly one that might easily be over- 
looked or disarranged in making a post-mortem examination. 

The want of success in this instance was due entirely te. 
the co-existence of advanced renal disease which would 
almost certainly have prevented recovery after any operation 
of importance, but which, even if detected in time, could 
not have been held to justify non-interference in strangulated 
hernia. . i 


THE INFIRMARY AT BakchIN.— The Chairman, 
at a meeting of the directors of this infirmary, held on 
June 4th, announced the receipt of a donation of £1000 
from Mr. Duke, Bearchill, which is to be applied in helping 
to pay the cost of maintaining two beds in the name of 
Mr. Duke and bis wife. 
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ROYAL MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Alterations in the By-laws.—The Medical and Surgical 
Complications of Pyorrhwa Alveolaris. 


A MEETING of this society was held on Jane 12th, Dr. 
F. W. Pavy, the President, being in the chair. 

On the recommendation of the council several important 
alterations in the by-laws were put to the meeting and 
carried. The effect of these was threefold—viz.: (1) that the 
publication of the Proceedings would in future cease ; 
(2) that the restrictions which had hitherto prevented 
Fellows from publishing communications made before the 
society in any other medical journal or periodical would be 
removed ; and (3) arrangements would in future be made for 
the publication in the Transactions of the society of reports 
of the debates on papers read at the meetings. 

Mr. RICKMAN J. GODLEE read a paper on some of the 
Medical and Surgical Complications of Pyorrhœa Alveolaris. 
He commenced by remarking that although the complaint 
was a very common one it did not apparently very often give 
rise to serious symptoms. Pyorrhœa alveolaris or Riggs’s 
disease consisted of a spongy condition and recession of the 
gums, accompanied, and perhaps caused, by the deposit of 
tartar around the teeth. The inflammation extended to the 
peridental membrane or periosteum of the fang with the 
result that suppurating pockets were formed between the 
peridental membrane and the tooth. Some held that it 
depended upon the presence of some special micro-organ- 
isms; but the accuracy of this statement had not been 
established. The disease was one of adult life ; it was often 
apparently hereditary, chronic, and very difficult of cure. 
Though not usually the source of serious trouble it might 
give rise to symptoms that simulated those of more grave 
disorders. Of these, three examples were given from Mr. 
Godlee’s own experience and one from that of Dr. Sidney 
Martin. The first case was that of a woman, about 40 years of 
age, in whom a copious offensive red expectoration occurred. 
She had been the subject of pleurisy and some renal trouble. 
A few physical signs were present on the right side of the 
chest, giving rise to the suspicion of a basic cavity. The 
symptoms disappeared on the effectual treatment of the gums 
and the digestion and general health improved remarkably. 
The second case was that of a married woman, aged 25 years, 
which resembled the first case in many respects. Examination 
of the expectoration showed that it contained, like the first 
case, a large quantity of squamous epithelium and separated 
into two layers. Atter adequate treatment directed to the 
gums she lost all her troublesome symptoms. The third case 
was that of a man, aged 68 years, who presented the disease 
in a very advanced condition and was attacked by acute 
glossitis and stomatitis with diarrhoea and pyrexia. These 
were apparently caused by the state of the gums, for they 
disappeared when the condition of pyorrhcea alveolaris was 
remedied. In the fourth case, that of a woman, aged 43 
years, the symptoms of cancer of the stomach were apparently 
caused by py orrhœa alveolaris; but all the symptoms dis- 
appeared when the gums had been effectually treated. In 
the course of the paper the question of treatment was brie fly 
discussed. 

Dr. JAMES DON ELAN remarked that the subject was one of 
considerable interest. Referring to the supposed presence 
of uric acid in the gums he believed the condition of 
pyorrhœa alveolaris often had a constitutional origin. He 
mentioned the case of a man, aged 64 years, a great sufferer 
from gout, who for some years presented a marked condition 
of pyorrhoea alveolaris. Whenever this was neglected the 
symptoms recurred again, but when this was attended to he 
remained well. In another case, that of a man between 
26 and 30 years old, pyorrhcea alveolaris was attended by 
enlargement of the cervical glands; when the gums were 
neglected the glands enlarged, bat they subsided when 
these were treated. He believed that suflicient attention 
was 90 paid to the teeth in these cases of glandular enlarge- 
ment. 

Dr. GrorGE E. HERMAN referred to the case of a woman 
from whom he had removed a pyosalpinx in April. During the 
following week the temperature was raised every day to 
between 100’ and 101:8° F. This could not be attributed to 


the operation in any way. The patient was found to be 
suffering from pyorrhœa, and nine days after the operation 
a dentist was called in who prescribed an antiseptic mouth- 
wash when the temperature (of which a chart was shown) 
immediately subsided to normal. 

Mr. W. G. SPENCER asked for a more precise definition of 
the disease and what degree of pyorrhcea was ne 
to produce these symptoms. Patients had sometimes come 
to him for throat affections in which the teeth might have 
been the source. He had seen cases of muco-puralent 
pharyngitis set up by a bad state of the teeth and gums. 
He desired to emphasise the necessity of constant treatment. 
A persistent dressing of the teeth by the patient should be 
insisted on. He had recently bad a case of pyosalpinx 
under his care with pyorrbæa alveolaris which had produced 
anæmia, and he had seen septic conditions set up entirely 
by bad teeth. i 

Dr. T. D. SAVILL remarked that he could not agree with 
Mr. Godlee in thinking that pyorrhcea alveolaris did not give 
rise to serious symptoms. Very serious nerve symptoms of the 
class called functional might be produced by the condition. 
A woman, aged 32 years, consulted him recently with all the 
symptoms of aggravated hysteria on which the usual remedies 
bad no effect until some stumps concealed beneath her 
artificial plate had been removed, when she made a rapid 
recovery. Another case was that of a professional man who 
gradually drifted into melancholy and committed suicide. A 
third case was that of a woman suffering from trifacial 
neuralgia of four years’ duration which remained wholly 
unrelieved until the suppurating sockets of her teeth 
were properly attended to. In quite a large propor- 
tion among his out-patients at the West-end Hospital 
for Diseases of the Nervous System the cause could be 
traced to pyorrhœa alveolaris, and among the symptoms 
they presented were listlessness, restlessness, a sense of 
fatigue, tingling of the extremities and actual cdema 
which differed from ordinary anasarca in requiring more 
prolonged pressure to produce the pitting, headache, 
shivering attacks, nervousness, irritability, depression, 
dyspepsia, and a number of others. 

Mr. C. S. TOMES remarked that the prominent place 
assigned to the expectoration as a symptom by Mr. Godlee 
was not in accordance with his experience. The expectora- 
tion and discharge from the gums were usually swallowed and 
were therefore not prominent features in an average cate. 
It was only at right that any bloody fluid ran out and 
stained the pillow. In answer to the questions, What degree 
of pyorrhcea was necessary to produce symptoms? and how 
did the condition differ from senile conditions of the gums? 
if without obvious cause pressure along the margin of 
the gums caused purulent fluid to come out of the 
sockets of tbe teeth pyorrhcea alveolaris was present; and 
this was sufficient to produce symptome. Referring to 
the question of treatment, antiseptics applied between 
the tooth and the gum greatly improved matters 
at once, but this did not always last. Another 
form of treatment was that originally practised by 
Riggs which consisted of scraping away the margin of the 
alveolus. It was a very tedious and painful operation. This 
for a time also relieved, but here also relapses occurred. The 
disease occurred in animals as well as in mankind. Persons 
suffering from the disease presented a very characteristic 
sallowness. If a tooth were extracted from an affected 
socket it was extremely rare for the wound to go wrong, 
strange as this might seem. As to the presence of urates in 
the tartar there was no reliable evidence in this matter and 
fallacies were numerous, especially in the murexide test, 
which was the one that bad been employed. 

Dr. W. Ewart remarked tbat this debate demonstrated 
the value of having a jointly medical and surgical discussion. 
Many men were very familar with the far-reaching effects of 
this disease, though the symptoms were not described in 
books. Some of the symptoms belonged to the so-called 
functional neuroses and the effects so produced might be 
sufficient to ruin the life of the individual as a wage-earner 
or useful member of society. The symptoms, however, were 
eminently curable. He wished particularly to take exception 
to the statement that the disease did not lead to serious 
consequences. He wished to refer to one or two in particular. 
The fœtor of bronchiectasis was largely dependent, he 
believed, in some cases at any rate, on infection from the 
mouth. He believed that pyorrkwa alveolaris was also 
capable of generating malignant endocarditis. He con- 
sidered that many cases of so-called primary malignant 
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endocarditis might be explained in this way—viz., the source 
of infection being in the mouth. He thought that three 
cases he had recently seen were probably instances of this 
mode of causation. 

Mr. WILLIAM HERN discussed the question whether the 
pyorrhcea was of constitutional or local origin. Patients 
were often suffering from gout or rheumatism or some other 
constitutional condition, but in his belief it more often had 
a local origin. The malady frequently started from one or 
two teeth. It rapidly improved under local treatment, 
especially antiseptic measures, and if the affected tooth were 
extracted the disease came at once toanend. He had seen 
cases of acne rosacea improve after effectual treatment of 
the concurrent pyorrhea. 

Mr. W. B. PATERSON referred to the case of a married 
woman, aged 35 years, who for two years had been under 
medical treatment for a purulent discharge which she said 
she coughed up. She was treated by many different 
specialists for disease of the nose, the pharynx, the ear, and 
finally the mastaid cells were trephined ; but at the end of 
two years, after spending a fortune in medical advice, the 
Pyorrhœa was treated daily for a week and she improved at 
once. 

Mr. GODLEE, in reply, said the discussion had brought 
out a large number of interesting facts. A desideratum was, 
however, still wanting in a satisfactory method of treatment 
which the patient could employ himself. He had seen tuber- 
culous glands in the neck develop as a result of pyorrhcea. 
As to the-presence of squamous epithelium in the sputum this 
could always be obtained in large quantity from the saliva, 
especially when the patient sucked his gums, 


OBSTETRICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Extra- Nterine Gestation.— Exhibition of Specimens. 

A MEETING of this society was held on June 6th, Mr. 
ALBAN DORAN, the President, being in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT read a paper on a case of Extra-Uterine 
Gestation in which Foetal Death occurred at the eighth 
month after Spurious Labour; Abdominal: Section two 
months Later. The patient, aged 34 years, became pregnant 
for the fifth time, after an interval of four years, in Feb- 
ruary, 1809. Abdominal pains occurred early; diarrhœa 
caused trouble from July to the end of October, when 
labour pains and hemorrhage set in, followed by septic 
symptoms. The outline of a fcetus could plainly be 
felt through the parietes. On Dec. 
by abdominal section. It was very fetid and had developed 
in the posterior layer of the right broad ligament. The sac 
was packed with gauze for a few days and then drained ; 
the placenta came away in fragments. A fecal fistula 
developed and discharged for a few weeks. For six weeks 
the patient did very well, then symptoms of chronic 
obstruction with great emaciation set in, and she died 
in the ninth week after operation, flatus passing to the 
last. Several coils of small intestine had been dragged 
upon by the contraction of the sac; the adhesions 
involved several surfaces of mesentery, which seemed to 
account for the emaciation, strongly marked in this case, 
where there was but little vomiting or distension. The 
President dwelt on the infection of the sac, especially 
common in posterior tubo-ligamentary pregnancy (Taylor), 
on the diarrhoea observed when placenta was attached to 
intestine (Freund), and on the inanition caused by the 
changes noted in this case. As there was no true sac-wall 
inferiorly in this form of ectopic gestation complete extirpa- 
tion of the sac seemed hardly possible. He dwelt on 
Dunning's case and on those collected by Jayle and Delherm, 
and expressed doubts as to the precise anatomical character 
of the sac in some of these cases. Finally, the President 
agreed with Taylor in preferring to pack and drain the sac, 
but did not know of any method of dressing which could 
obviate the dangers which followed the contraction of the 
sac-wall. 

Mr. BUTLER-SMYTHE said that in this particular case the 
foetid contents of the sac would alone have prevented any 
attempt at enucleation. He considered that the patient’s 
life had been prolonged owing to the treatment adopted by 
the President, who repeatedly washed out the sac with a 
strong solution of iodine before closing the wound. He 
(Mr. Butler-Smythe) advocated this method in all similar 
Cases. 


12th it was removed. 


Dr. C. J. CULLINGWORTH congratulated the President on 
his paper and wished to endorse his opinion of the great 
value of Mr. J. W. Taylor’s recent work on extra-uterine 
gestation. He agreed with him that although the ideal 
method of dealing with the sac was to remove it there were 
cases, such as the one under discussion, where such a pro- 
cedure was impracticable. If the sac were left free drain- 
age was important, but he disapproved of packing the 
cavity with gauze, especially in the case of a necrotic 
gestation aac. Gauze-packing was, however, useful for 
checking hemorrhage or for the prevention of secondary 
hemorrhage. He considered that antiseptic irrigation of a 
necrotic gestation sac might temporarily deodorise, but could 
not disinfect, its walls. Moreover, irrigation had its dangers 
and putrid matter might be carried through lesions in the 
continuity of the sac-wall to adjacent structures. Irrigation 
as a routine practice in gynecological surgery should be less 
generally adopted. He considered that Freund’s view which 
the President had adopted, that the diarrhoea in these cases 
was an indication that the placenta was attached to intestine, 
was not always correct, and that the diarrhoea was partly the 
result of irritation from pressure and was partly one of the 
symptoms of septic infection. This case bore out his opinion 
that spontaneous closure of fæcal fistulæ might always be 
reasonably hoped for when they were not too low down in 
the rectum and when the subjects were free from tubercle or 
malignant disease. He did not believe that this patient's life 
could have been saved by any treatment. 

Mr. J. D. MALCOLM had seen the patient before and 
during the operation and thought that the President had, if 
anything, understated her extreme emaciation and debility. 
The development of fecal fistulz within a few days of the 
operation proved tbat it would have been impossible to 
remove the sac. He agreed with Dr. Cullingworth that 
washing out the abdomen was done too frequently, but in 
this case with a putrid cavity and much sloughing placental 
tissue on its walls it was most necessary. As regards the 
mode of death, judging by the alternate distension and 
flattening of the abdomen, he thought there must have been 
an escape of gas from the upper bowel as long as the patient 
lived. Thus the symptoms were not those of obstruction of 
the bowels, although an obstruction, with a fistula, actually 
existed, and death was due to exhaustion and malnutrition. 

Dr. ROBERT BOXALL had twice seen a fæcal fistula heal in 
the same patient when in a serious condition of ill health 
from a suppurating dermoid tumour. It was an important 
fact that such fistule would sometimes heal even when the 
patient was seriously ill. He suggested that a rubber bag 
(like a child’s balloon) might with advantage be substituted 
for gauze packing. By attaching a tube and funnel and 
filling with solution pressure could be regulated to a nicety. 
It could be emptied by syphoning out the fluid and easily 
refilled, thus avoiding the disadvantages of repacking. 

The PRESIDENT noted that Tait's abdominal pregnancy ” 
was a tertiary change, as Taylor had ably demonstrated ; a 
tubal sac burst in the first place between the layers of the 
broad ligament and afterwards this secondary intra- 
ligamentary pregnancy burst into the peritoneal cavity. 
Taylor distinguished a more frequent secondary form of 
abdominal pregnancy. The President’s own case was one 
of the typical posterior tubo-ligamentary varieties of 
Taylor. He was relieved to find that the society supported 
him in his opinion that no attempt should have been made 
to remove the sac. In that case the diarrhea prevailed before 
the death of the foetus, and the placenta was, in fact, attached 
to the rectum. These facts supported Freund’s theory. Pure 
tincture of iodide, as Mr. Butler-Smythe had observed, was an 
excellent application for an irremoveable fcetid cyst-wall. He 
was compelled to wash out the sac freely on account of the 
fragments of placenta and fæcal matter which it contained. 
Antiseptic lotions stimulated the exposed tissues and caused 
granulations to develop, yet ulceration or sloughing might 
occur in very sickly cases, as Dr. Cullingworth, who objected 
to lotions, had implied. He had removed the packing within 
afew days. Dr. Boxall’s suggestion that the sac might be 
prevented from too rapid contraction by means of an 
inflatable thin rubber bag seemed worth a trial. The 
fistula was low down in the rectum. In conclusion, the 
President feared that the operator must still depend more 
than he cared for on luck, as no certain method for prevent- 
ing the dangers due to contraction of an irremoveable sac of 
this kind was at the operator's disposal. 

The following specimens were shown :— 

Dr. W. 8. A. GRIFFITH: (1) Squamous-celled Epithelioma 
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of the Cervix Uteri in a Very Early Stage; and (2) 
Squamous-celled Epithelioma Invading Surrounding Tissues 
like a Columnar-celled Variety. 1 

Dr. H. RUSSELL ANDREWS: Sarcoma of the Uterus. 

Dr. HUBERT ROBERTS: (1) Large Cystic Fibro-myoma 
Adenoma of the Cervix Uteri; and (2) Microscopical 
Sections Illustrating Various Forms of Uterine Adenoma. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE IN 
IRELAND. : 


SECTION OF OBSTETRICS. 


Tubal Pregnancy.—Pan-Hysterectomy.— Delivery of the 
Placenta. 

A MEETING of this section was held on May 25th, 
Dr. A. V. MACAN, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. ALFRED SMITH showed a specimen of Ruptured Tubal 
Pregnancy, consisting of the distended tube showing 
rupture, the fœtus (three centimetres long), with umbilical 
cord and placenta. It was removed from a patient, aged 33 
years, who had given birth to a full-term child six months 
previously. Menstruation returned one month after confine- 
ment and continued regularly up to the time of rupture; no 
5 had been missed. The patient was brought to Dublin 

m Kilkenny. Oonvalescence was normal. 

Dr. F. W. KIDD read notes of a successful case of Pan- 
hysterectomy performed on the Pregnant Uterus at Full 
Term. The patient was a primipara of over 40 years of age. 
The presenting part could hardly be reached owing to the 
whole of the true pelvis being blocked with myomatous 
growths and no definite diagnosis of the presentation could 
be arrived at. An abdominal .incision was made extending 
from two inches above the pubes to two inches above 
the umbilicus. The broad ligaments were first ligatured 
and then cat, then the round ligaments, and then the 
peritoneum on the outer surface of the uterus was 
divided transversely and stripped down, taking the 
bladder with it; the uterine vessels were tied, and when the 
peritoneum had been stripped down posteriorly the vagina 
was cut across as close to the presenting head and arm as 
possible. The vagina was inverted and sutured, tarning in 
the mucous membrane, the broad ligaments were brought 
together, and in the middle line the peritoneum attached to 
the anterior surface of the bladder was sutured to the 
peritoneam on the posterior wall of the vagina, completely 
covering over the stump of the vagina and leaving the pelvis 
quite clean and dry; the ligatures on the uterine vessels 
had been drawn down before the peritoneum was 
stitched over them. The patient made a good recovery. 
The specimen, which was exhibited, contained the child in 
the uterus, only the head and one shoulder having escaped 
from it. The method of preserving the specimen was as 
follows :—Fluid No. 1: formalin, 10 parts; acetate of 
potash, 15 parts; chloride of potash, 0'5 part; water, 100 

The specimen was placed in this for 48 hours, 
changing at the end of 24 hours. Fluid No. 2: methylated 
irit, 80 parts ; water, 10 parts. The specimen was placed 

in this for 48 hours, changing at the end of 24 hours. Fluid 

No. 3: pure methylated spirit. ‘ The specimen was placed in 
this for 48 hours. Fluid No. 4: glycerine, 20 parts ; acetate 
of potash, 10 parts; water, 100 parts. The specimen was 
preserved permanently in this. 

Dr. HENRY JELLETT read a paper entitled. The Dublin 
Method of Effecting the Delivery of the Placenta.” He 
commenced by remarking that in 1876 two well-known 
medical writers called attention to the fact that the method 
of effecting the delivery of the placenta by external manipu- 
lations, as opposed to its manual removal or to its delivery 
by traction upon the funis, had been first introduced in 
Dublin, and that it was identical with the method of obtain- 
ing the same object which had been introduced at a later 
date in Germany by Credé of Leipsic. In 1900, all German, 
and the great majority of British, works on midwifery term 
this method ‘‘ Credé’s method,” while the few works which 
allude to the fact that the Dublin school of midwifery had 
some share in introducing this most important improvement 
in the management of the third stage consider that there is 
a difference between the Dublin method and Credé’s method. 
He said that his paper was written to prove: (1) that 
the method of obtaining the delivery of the placenta 
by external manipulations as opposed to its manual removal 


or its delivery by traction on the funis was originated in 
Dublin; (2) that Credé's method was identical in principle 
with the Dublin method and that it rapidly came to assimilate 
itself to the Dublin method in its most important details; 
and (3) that consequently there is no difference between the 
Dublin method and Credé's method and that inasmuch as the 
method originated in Dublin many years before the time that 
Credé discovered it for himself ite name is, and ought to be, 
“the Dublin Method.” Dr. Jellett then described the 
gradual evolution of the Dublin method of effecting the 
delivery of the after-birth from the time of Fielding Ould 
up to the time of Sinclair and Jobnston. He then described 
Credé’s method in Credé’s words as taught by him in 1853, 
and said that in 1860 Credé brought his method prominently 
before the German medical world at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Physicians and Naturalists held in Königsberg. 
In Dublin the method had been practised clinically at 
the Dublin Lying-in Hospital from time immemorial.— Dr. 
W. J. SMYLy said that they should be thankful to Dr. Jellett 
for the proofs which he had brought forward. Nevertheless, 
he thought that there was a distinction between Credé’s 
method and the Dublin method. The fault of Credé’s 
method was that it was too active and if they expelled. the 
placenta too soon they might leave portions behind leading 
to post-partum bæmorrhage and sub-involution. Another 
point likely to be lost to the Dublin school was the method 
of preserving the perineum, generally known as von Ritgen’s 
method, which undoubtedly originated in Dublin.—The 
PRESIDENT said that the question was whether the Dublin 
method was the same as Credé’s. As far as he could see the 
Dublin method differed in that in it the hand was applied to 
the abdomen and pressure begun as soon as the child’s head 
was born, the pressure being used to express the shoulders 
and then continued to expel the placenta. He wished to 
emphasise the fact that the Dublin method began before the 
third stage of labour—namely, the moment the child’s head 
was born. He was convinced that in the great majority of 
cases the third stage of labour should be left alone as well as 
the second stage. 


BrapFoRD Mepico-CarruraicaL Socrety.—A 
meeting of this society was held on May 15th, Mr. W. H. 
Horrocks, jun., being in the chair.—Dr. O. C. Baxter-Tyrie 
read notes on a case of Thoracic Aneurysm. The patient was 
a man, aged 51 years, whose illness commenced about two 
years previously. While engaged in valuing some stock on a 
farm he jumped about eight feet down into a field and ‘‘felt 
something give way ” in the lower sternal region and at once 
became faint. He was taken home and an hour afterwards 
he expectorated about a teacupful of pure blood. Physical 
examination revealed no abnormal signs except rhonchi at the 
bases of the lungs.. There was no return of the bleeding 
and after a few months the man apparently recovered, 
although from time to time there was an irritating cough and 
some oppression at the chest. Five months before he died 
cedema of the lower extremities was noticed; there was much 
wasting and the patient complained of a constant irritating 
cough and of dyspeptic symptoms. There was pain in the 
epigastrium which rough to the back and at 
times extended round the body, following the courge of: 
the eighth and ninth dorsal nerves. There was accentua- 
tion of the second sound of the heart, otherwise the 
physical examination of the heart area showed nothing 
abnormal. There was no alteration in the radial pulses, 
no pupil change, no dysphagia, and no alteration in the 
mobility of the trachea. A constant irritating cough 
was present but there was no peculiarity in its intona- 
tion. There was occasional paroxysmal dyspnoea with 
inspiratory stridor. From time to time small quantities 
of blood came up into the mouth without effort. The 
patient died suddenly while in bed from profuse bæmor- 
rhage. There was no necropsy.—Dr. J. Kerr, Dr. H. J. 
Campbell, and Dr. H. C. Major discussed the case and Dr. 
Baxter-Tyrie replied.— Dr. R. H. Crowley read a paper on 
Uremia. It was concluded that all cases of uremia were 
due to the retention of some toxic substance or substances in 
the blood which should have been excreted by the kidneys. 
The poison might not be always the same, nor was its non- 
excretion necessarily due to renal inadequacy alone. In 
regard to treatment it was urged that preventive treatment 
was of the first importance in all cases in which it was likely 
or possible that uremia might occur. Attention to the 
free action of the bowels and of the skin together with 
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the endometrium. 8. If infection of the uterus occurred 
uterine douches should be given daily, the patient main- 
tained at absolute rest, and a careful watch kept for evidence 
of localised pelvic peritonitis. If douches failed to control 
the infection the uterus might be explored and curetted 
if there was evidence of retained products or hypertrophy 
of the decidua. Cases of localised pelvic peritonitis requiring 
operation should be treated by vaginal section. 


-regulation of the diet were most important from the point 
of view of prevention. During a mild uremic attack 
where there was much vomiting the use of an enema of 
magnesium sulphate was advocated as being of great value. 
In using the hot vapour bath the danger was mentioned of 
prolonging it in cases where sweating was not soon induced. 
To promote sweating the careful use of pilocarpine in doses 
of one-tenth of a grain was advocated, the patient being first 
pat into a hot pack and a copious draught of hot tea having 
been administered. In some cases of convulsions, in 
eclam „and where there was a high-tension pulse the 
withdrawal of 20 ounces of blood was often followed by very 
marked relief. Lavage of the stomach was alluded toasa 
means of treatment which was neglected somewhat in 
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England, and which was likely to give beneficial results. 


The injection of saline fluid, either directly into a vein or 


preferably into the loose subcutaneous tissues, was favour- 
poken of.—Mr. W. H. Horrocks, jun., read a paper on 
the Medical History of Gibbon the Historian.—Specimens 
were shown by Dr. S. Lodge, jan., and Dr. R. H. Crowley. 


NORTH oF ESGLAND OBSTETRICAL AND GYNZCO- 


‘LOGICAL SOCIETY.—A meeting of this society was held on 


May 18th at the Medical School, Leopold-street, Sheffield, 
the President, Dr. J. B. Hellier, being in the chair.—Dr. H. 
Briggs (Liverpool) showed numerous specimens and water- 
colour drawings illustrating the various types of villous 
endometritis, and of benign and malignant adenoma of the 
uterus. He alluded more particularly to the difficulty of decid- 
iog upon the microscopic evidence between inflammatory 
conditions of the endometrium and malignant adenomatous 
disease of the uterine glands and quoted several illustrative 
cases.—Remarks were made by Dr. A. Donald (Manchester) 
and Dr. Martin.— Dr. Donald showed a Uterus with Multiple 
Fibroids and containing a fœtus of four and a half months’ 
development. The tumours were situated in the pelvis, below 
the foetal sac, and would have obstructed labour. The whole 
mass was successfully removed by abdominal hysterectomy. 
—The President showed a Large Dermoid Cyst with a 
twisted icle successfully removed by abdominal sec- 
tion.—Dr. A. W. W. Lea (Manchester) read a paper entitled 
the Influence of Gonorrhœa on the Puerperium, with 
Notes of 50 Cases. The diagnosis of gonorrhcea at the time 
of labour was based upon the occurrence of ophthalmia 
neonatorum in the infant within three days of delivery, com- 
bined with the previous clinical history of the case. The 
puerperium was normal in 60 per cent. of the cases, as 
jadged by the absence of pyrexia. In four of these, how- 
ever, at the fourteenth day there was some evidence of pelvic 
inflammation. In two cases there was perimetritis with swel- 
ling in the region of the appendages, and in two cases para- 
-Metritic exudation was present. In 40 per cent. of the cases 
the puerperium was abnormal, characterised by pyrexia, often 
severe, together with symptoms of local infection of the 
genital tract. The rise of temperature usually commenced 
on the third or fourth day after delivery and was usually 
associated with purulent discharge from the uterine cavity. 
In many of the cases the infection remained limited to the 
uterus, but in five instances (10 per cent. of the total num- 
ber) acute pelvic peritonitis ensued with a severe illness 
lasting some weeks. Details were also given of three cases 
in which a previously existing gonorrhœal infection of the 
appendages became virulent during or immediately after 
labour, each case terminating fatally. From a study 
of these cases and a review of the literature of 
the subject the following conclusions were drawn :— 
1. The presence of a purulent vaginal discharge during 
labour which was capable of causing ophthalmia neonatorum 
rendered the patient liable to puerperal infection. 2. This 
infection was in many cases a mixed one, the gonococcus being 
associated with staphylococci and streptococci. The gono- 
coccus itself was capable of causing severe infection and might 

be obtained in pure culture from the cavity of the uterus 

(Kronig Bumm). 3. Lacerations of the perineum, vagina, or 

cervix, forceps deliveries, and prolonged labour greatly in- 

Creased the liability to infection. 4. The types of disease 

met with were—(1) purulent endometritis, (2) acute pelvic 

Peritonitis with metritis, (3) acute parametritis, and (4) septi- 

Cemia (rare). 5. In some cases an old infection of the 

appendages might light up during labour or after delivery 

leading to acute peritonitis which might be fatal. 6. The 

Prognosis as to life was usually good, though recovery was 

often imperfect. 7. The treatment by vaginal douches after 

bour was insufficient in many cases to prevent infection of 


Heart Disease with Special Reference to Prognosis and Treat- 
ment. By Sir WILLIAM H. BROADBENT, Bart., M.D., 
F.R.S., F.R.C.P. Lond., &c., Physician Extraordinary to 
H.M. the Queen, Physician in Ordinary to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, Consulting Physician to St. Mary's 
Hospital and the London Fever Hospital; and JOHN F. H. 
BROADBENT, M.A., M.D. Oxon., M.R.C.P. Lond., Medical 
Registrar to St. Mary’s Hospital. Third edition. 
London: Baillière, Tindall, and Cox. 1900. Pp. 420. 
Illustrated. Price 12s. 6d. 


ADVANTAGE has been taken of the call for a new edition 
of this work to bring it fully up to date, and with this view 
chapters on Acute Affections of the Heart, Endocarditis, 
Pericarditis and Myocarditis, and on Aneurysm of the Arch 
of the Aorta have been added. The authors do not profess to 
give a systematic and complete treatise on each subject or 
to enter into a discussion regarding the conflicting views 
which have been entertained on various points of patho- 
logy and etiology; their object has been rather to 
endeavour to place before the reader a clinical picture 
of each disease and to emphasise the points which are 
of chief importance in diagnosis and prognosis. Taken 
from this practical standpoint the work contains a vast 
amount of information which should prove most useful to 
the practitioner. Patients are naturally anxious to know 
what will probably be the result and length of the illness 
from which they are suffering, and particularly is this the 
case with any trouble affecting the heart. The sufferer 
cares but little whether a certain cardiac murmur which the 
physician hears is congenital or the result of infantile 
rheumatism, but he has the most supreme interest in trying 
to ascertain to what the cardiac condition is likely to lead. 
The chapters on Prognosis are about the best in the book. 
The style in which they are written is clear and precise and 
the practitioner having carefully studied them will feel in a 
position to fully explain to his patients the probable results 
of the affections of the heart with which they may be 
unfortunately affected. 

The subjects of Hypertrophy and Dilatation of the Heart 
receive considerable notice and we would especially draw the 
attention of readers to the chapter which deals with these 
conditions. The most important indications as to the 
extent of a valvular lesion are to be gathered from its effects 
on the walls and cavities of the heart, resulting in hyper- 
trophy of the former and dilatation of the latter. Sir 
William Broadbent's remarks are the result of careful study 
and large experience and they will consequently be read 
with a confidence inspired by their origin. 

We are informed in the preface that the chapters on the 
Inflammatory Affections of the Heart are entirely the work 
of Dr. John Broadbent. Thése conditions have been more 
carefully studied during recent years and are therefore more 
fully understood than they were formerly, and the author has 
given a good summary of the advances which have been 
made. The general style of the work has been maintained 
and especial attention has been paid to the clinical aspect of 
the diseases, although their pathology has not been neglected. 
The chapter on Angina Pectoris does not seem to have 


received the careful attention which has been devoted to 
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other parts of the book. The form of this affection known 
as “angina vasomotoria” is now generally recognised by 
most authorities as occurring more frequently than had 
hitherto been suspected and to be of considerable ‘clinical 
interest. Only one page, however, is occupied with its con- 
sideration in this volume. The differential diagnosis of this 
variety has been shown to be of great importance and 
it is a matter of regret that a more lucid description is 
not given. 

The subject of Aneurysm of the Arch of the Aorta, on 
che other hand, is fully discussed, although the treatment 
ds given rather too briefly and the more modern methods 

of treatment, such as the injection of substances intended 
¢o increase the coagulative power of -the blood, are not 
mentioned. 


The Principles and Practice of. Modern. House Construction. 
Edited by G. LISTER SUTCLIFFE. In Two Volumes. 
London and Glasgow : the Gresham Publishing Company. 
1899. Vol. I., pp. 503; Vol. II., pp. 512. Price 50s. 

THIS important work has been issued in two handsome 
volumes which contain no less than 700 figures in the text as 
well as a series of separately printed plates. The staff of 
collaborateurs numbers 17 and includes the names of 
recognised authorities on sanitary science, medical men, 
chemists, and architects. ‘‘ Construction,” perhaps, has 
been dealt with at greater length and in greater detail 
than any other branch, but the subject is an exceed- 
ingly comprehensive one and the whole work opens our eyes 
¢o the remarkable number of pure science matters upon 
which the question of house construction hinges. Most of 
the contributions are written so as to be understood by the 
average householder, although it may be said that technicality 
is more obvious in those sections contributed by architects. 
There can be little doubt of the value of the volumes as a 
whole upon the wide field with which they deal. It is not 
easy to bring a contribution of this kind up to date considering 
the compilation which it entails. Nevertheless, in it will 
be found a broad and intelligible exposition of sanitary 
principles underlying hygienic house construction, and the 
various contributions are written completely in accordance 
with modern knowledge. 

The general introduction is by Dr. F. W. Andrewes who 
contributes an interesting historical sketch of the growth 
of sanitary science. In this task he has been considerably 
assisted, as he, acknowledges, by the writings of Sir John 
Simon. In these introdactory chapters is defined in a clear 
and interesting manner the position of sanitation at the 
present time as compared with what it was in the past. 
Indeed. it is safe to say that attention was only given to this 
important aspect of public health with the dawn of the 
Victorian era. When this fact is borne in mind it will 
be readily understood what enormous and satisfactory pro- 
gress has been made in the application of the principles of 
sanitary science. With the growth of knowledge of what 
constitates sanitary environment and the application of 
this knowledge the improvement in the public health has 
kept corresponding pace. Although sanitary science is 
mot as exact as is desirable in some particulars, espe- 
cially in regard to the why and wherefore of well-known 
facts, still sanitarians have been guided correctly by prac- 
tical experience in the absence of an exact knowledge of the 
causes of unhealthy conditions. At the present moment, 
for example, we possess no certain knowledge of the 
mature of the poisonous action of sewer air, but that sewer 
air predisposes to an unhealthy condition undermining the 
matural resistance of the body to unhealthy influences is a 
clear fact which experience has established. Dr. Andrewes 
eays that it can hardly be supposed that when largely 
diluted after escaping into a house sewer air can owe its 
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evil properties to its gross chemical composition. ‘‘ Some- 
thing more subtle than this must be at work, and it has 
been suggested that the organic matter present in it may 
contain an obscure chemical poison, possibly of an alkaloidal 
nature.” We believe that this suggestion had its origin in 
the editorial columns of THE LANCET and we have seen 
nothing as yet which is opposed to such a suggestion. While 
on this subject Dr. Andrewes might with advantage have 
given a summary of the experiments conducted by the Italian 
investigator Dr. Alessi who showed that rats when exposed 
to sewer,air were very susceptible to typhaid poisoning, 
while in the same series of experiments rats that had 
enjoyed fresh air seemed proof against the invasion of the 
typhoid bacillus even when it was inoculated subcutaneously. 
The remarks of Dr. Andrewes on disinfection and the dis- 
posal of refuse and other subjects should be of especial 
interest to those whose work relates to the structural points 
of houses. 

In Section I., which follows the general introduction, 
Professor Robert Kerr, F. R. I. B. A., discusses the aspects 
of houses. Here he enters into general, considerations, 
such as site, aspect, light and air, and style of plan. 
We note with pleasure that the author does not take quite 
the view of Bacon that houses are built to live in and not 
look on,” though from the point of view strictly of public 
health there is no doubt that efficiency of construction is 
more important than structural beauty. Professor Kerr 
keeps in view the sanitary requirements as well as the 
artistic effect. The succeeding article, which is devoted 
entirely to construction, is contributed by the editor 
and the information oontained therein is of the most 
valuable kind and is worthy of perusal by all interested 
in the construction of houses; indeed, we have found 
that the writer refers to some very recent materials so that 
some good hints may be derived by architects and builders 
from this contribution. 

The next subject dealt with is that of Water-supply, in 
Section III., by Mr. Henry Law, M. I. O. E., in which the 
sources of supply are considered and the best way of tapping 
them. This involves the important questions of the raising 
of water and its conveyance. Mr. Law concludes with 4 
chapter on the purification of water in which he gives 
excellent practical details of the methods employed for the 


filtration of water and for softening water by well-known: 


processes. Water-supply from the Domestic Point of 
View is the subject of the next section, by Mr. Henry 
Clay, and we find here the kind of information that 
is constantly in requisition and a description of the 
materials used for the pipes, the nature of joints, cocks, 
and taps, and the principles underlying the systems of 
hot-water supply. We are glad to find that Mr. Clay has 
not omitted to mention the dangers arising from boiler 
explosions. He fully describes the safety-valves which have 
been devised to avoid such contingencies and rightly lays 
stress on the importance of examining these valves from 
time to time. He concludes this section with a description 
of a mercury regulator which appears to us to be more con- 
venient and reliable than other devices. The next section 
(Section V.) relates to household filters and is contributed 
by Dr. H. Jossé Johnson, who has conducted some excellent 
original inquiry on the subject. He refers to the Report on 
Filters and Other Water-purifying Agents by THE LANCET 
Sanitary Commission of 1867, when of course the methods 
of testing a filter did not admit of the precision of the 
present day, bacteriology having now been brought to bear 
upon the subject. In regard to modern investigation he 
gives in one instance a wrong reference. The table which 
he reprints did not appear in THE Lancer, 1894, vol. il., 
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p. 1058, but it occurs in the paper communicated by 
Dr. Sims Woodhead and Dr. Cartwright Wood to the 
corresponding number of the British Medical Journal. We 
may say that these researches have thrown great light 
upon the question of domestic filtration. They practically 
showed that the bulk of domestic filters were worse 
than useless. Sections VI., VII., and VIII. inclusive 
relate to sanitary plumbing, sanitary fittings, and drainage. 
The last section of the volume (Section VIII.) contains an 
excellent chapter on the flushing, cleansing, and testing of 
drains. l 

The second volume opens with a chapter on Sewage 
Disposal by Mr. Percy Boulnois, in which we find a very fair 
synopsis of the methods of disposal past and present. The 
portion on Bacterial Methods might have been written 
at greater length considering the enormous advances 
that have recently been made in regard to the bacterio- 
logical disposal of sewage. This section is followed by 
Section X. on Warming, by Mr. E. R. Dolby, which con- 
tains a very useful account of proper and improper methods 
of heating. The author might with advantage have referred 
to THE LANCET Commission on Gas Heating. Section XI. 
deals with the same subject except that the warming and 
cooking methods described are effected by means of the 
electric current. Following this section is an admirable 
contribution on ventilation by one of the foremost exponents 
of the subject, Mr. William Henman, whose name is asso- 
ciated with the plenum system of ventilation introduced 
at the Birmingham New General Hospital, of which he 
was the architect. In succeeding sections lighting is dealt 
with in all its forms, candles, oils, and electricity, by Mr. 
A. Claremont; while Mr. Henry Clay adds a good account 
of modern methods of gas-lighting. In this account herefers 
to the report of THE LANcST Commission in January, 1895, 
upon the Welsbach burner. His conclusions are correctly 
based on these results but hardly in grammatical terms, 
an error which might appear to be due to the original 
Commission, but this is not the case. Indeed, the word 
sic placed in parenthesis after a verb in the singular 
which should be in the plural is evidently a query 
by the editor. Space not permitting even a passing 
reference to certain other sections connected with house 
construction we may pass on to chapter iv. of Section XVII. 
by the editor, on the Improvement of Existing Houses. In 
this chapter defective plumbing and drainage are dealt with 
and the editor acknowledges that he has taken advantage 
‘of the valuable report (published in THE LANCET of July 
4th, 1898) of THE LANCET Special Commission on the 
Relative Efficiency and Cost of Plumbers’ Work.” The 
permission of the Editors of THE LANCET is also acknow- 
ledged in regard to the reproduction of certain plates which 
are illustrations of three typical houses containing almost as 
many sanitary defects as possible, with illustrations of the 
best way of removing these defects. We may state that 
an addendum to this work of our Commissioners has 
since appeared in our columns (March 4th, 1899) under 
the title of ‘‘ Report of THE LANCET Special Commission on 
the Water-supply and Disposal of Sewage in Rural Districts,” 
but of course this appeared too recently for useful abstrac- 
tion in the present edition of the work under notice. The 
remaining sections refer to Climate and Situation, by Dr. 
E. F. Willoughby; Stables and Oow-houses, by Mr. F. W. 
Lockwood; and Sanitary Law, by Mr. A. Wynter Blyth. 
Mr. Wynter Blyth’s contribution appears to be a simple 
compilation of statutory provisions in regard to the subjects 
within the province of public health. 

This excellent production is one which merits congratu- 
lations on all sides. The staff of contributors comprises 
acknowledged authorities on the many subjects concerned 
and there are evidences throughout the pages of excellent 


editing, while the style of the volumes is attractive and very 
creditable to the publishers. No subject could be of more 
importance than modern house construction, and it is sur- 
prising to find on reflection what a number of specific 
scientific subjects it involves. Hitherto, we believe, no 
literary work has been devoted exclusively and so compre- 
hensively to the subject as is the one before us, and we are 
confident that it will be looked upon as the standard of 
reference. 


Practical Gynecology: a Handbook of the Diseases of Women. 
By HEywoop SMITH, M.A., M.D. Oxon. Second Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. London: H. J. Glaisher. 1900. 
Cr. 8vo. Pp. 230. Price 5s. nett. 

Tus is the second edition of: a book the first edition of 
which appeared in 1877. After the lapse of so long a period 
of time as 23 years it may well be questioned whether it is 
worth while attempting to do anything short of completely 
re-writing a text-book, and most especially one dealing with 
a subject such as gynecology, in which such enormous strides 
have been made in our knowledge during recent years. Dr. 
Heywood Smith says in his preface that these great advances 
have necessitated a thorough supervision of the text. Of 
this there can be no doubt; it remains to be seen whether or 
not this has been done to a sufficient extent. The book con- 
sists of a summary of the various gynecological affections 
based upon the nomenclature of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, and under each disease are given its 
definition, cause, symptoms, signs, diagnosis, prognosis, and 
treatment. Some of the definitions are good and sufficient, 
but others suffer from the brevity which is essential in a work 
of the kind. Thus, the definition of a mole as a spoilt egg,” 
although qualified by the statement that the life of the 
ovum is destroyed and that it is expelled as a shapeless 
mass, hardly conveys a correct idea of the pathology of this 
condition to the reader. The author lays a good deal of 
stress upon the results of ‘‘attempts at unimpregnated ovum 
development as a cause of the formation of ovarian cysts. 
We are surprised to find that Dr. Heywood Smith apparently 
still endorses the recommendation of the late Dr. Protheroe 
Smith to prepare some patients for ovariotomy by a pre- 
liminary venesection. Such a practice is hardly likely to 
benefit a patient before what may be a difficult operation 
attended with a good deal of hæmorrhage, even if the pulse 
should be incompressible. There is evidence of want of 
care in the revision of the book and, upon the whole, the 
endeavour to bring it up to date cannot be said to have 
succeeded. No mention is to be found of pyosalpinx in 
the index, and all that is said about it in the text is 
“that inflammation of the oviduct may pass into abscess 
(pyosalpinx).” The term ‘‘ puerperal fever” has been 
expunged from the Nomenclature of Diseases of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, 1896, and yet both 
puerperal fever and puerperal septicemia are described 
under separate headings as if they were separate and 
distinct diseases. If more care and trouble had been 
expended in really bringing the book up to date it might 
have fulfilled the wish of the author that it should serve 
as ‘a refresher for the busy general practitioner,” but in 
its present form we are afraid it will hardly fulfil thie 
function. 


University CoLLEGE, BRISTOL.— The Associate- 
ship of University College, Bristol, has been conferred on 
Mr. William Marmaduke Bergin, M.B., L.R.C.P. Lond., 
M. R. C. S. Eng. 


Lonpon HosPTTALL MepicaL CoLLEGE. — The 
prizes and certificates will be distributed to the students and 
probationers this year on July 19th, at 3.30 P. M., in the 
library of the college by Mr. Frederick Treves, F. R. C. S. Eng., 
consulting surgeon to the hospital 
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THE LANCET. 


LONDON: SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1900. 


- Sunpvay, June 24th, is the day selected this year for the 
simultaneous appeal from all the London pulpits on behalf 
of the medical charities of the great metropolis. For 27 
years this annual appeal has been made with results 
which we bave recorded in our special supplements; and 
to the Supplement for 1900, which we publish to- 
day, we now refer our readers, begging them one and 
all to use their utmost influence that the Fund may 
continue to be the success that it has been; and 
more, that it may grow with the growing needs 
of the institutions which it has been designed to assist. 
We know that the interest of the medical profession in 
this great Fund is unabated, bat we wish that the laymen 
into whose hands many of the supplements will pass would 
make some more vigorous attempt to realise that a great 
cesponsibility in the matter rests upon them. To us it 
seems impossible to read, nay, to glance at, the figures 
relating to the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund, or to 
consider even superficially the various circumstances 
which have called that Fund into being, without 
feeling that every Londoner as a point of honour 
should tax himself to what point he is able to 
support the hospitals of London. London grows, but 
the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund does not grow. 
The medical profession is hourly engaged in fighting a 
battle against sickness the burden of which is not properly 
shared by the citizens on whose behalf it is waged. London 
is apathetic in face of the needs of her hospitals, and her 
éncrease of wealth has not led her in any marked degree 
to attempt to place the charities to which she owes 
so much upon a firm financial basis. We do not ask any of 
our readers to take this for granted. We beg them to listen 
to the ministers of various denominations who will appeal 
on Hospital Sunday on behalf of the Fund and who will 
bear out every word that we say. Be it remembered that 
the ministers will know whereof they speak. They are 
fitted to testify to the stress under which the hospitals 
labour and to the good that they do both from their know- 
ledge of the subject and from their association with the 
care of the sick that the ministerial office of every religion 
entails. We are certain that they with one accord will 
bear us out in saying that the Fand is badly supported 
and that the subscriptions should realise a much larger 
total. 

Collectors are wanted for the Fand. Many persons only 
need to have their attention called to the claims of the 
Metropolitan Hospital Sanday Fund in order to subscribe 
liberally to it. But many more, for this reason or that, 
meglect the excellent opportunity of doing good. We beg 
accordingly to lay upon those who have themselves not 
forgotten the Fund the task of reminding others, some of 
whom only require that their duty should be brought before 


them at the right time and place and perhaps by the right 
person. A large number of subscribers will be urged to 
give when they attend Divine worship. The church, chapel, 
or synagogue with them will be the place, and the minister 
will be the person, who will persuade them. The Fund is 
primarily connected with a collection made in Christian 
places of worship on the first day of the week, but it 
omits no sect or religious denomination of the Christian or 
of any other religion from its appeal—jast as the hospitals 
which it benefits exclude no sect or denomination cr religion 
from their wards. There may be some who from the ritual 
connected with the religion which they profess will not hear 
the claims of the Fund urged from the pulpit. We ask them 
nevertheless to give their money and we urge their friends 
to see that they do not fail to give merely from forgetfulness. 
Again, there are many of those best qualified to give largely 
who, for divers reasons satisfactory to themselves, will not 
be in church, chapel, or other place of worship when the 
appeal is made. May we urge upon the relatives and friends 
of the absentees before whom these pages come to 
constitute themselves collectors for the Fund! It 
may be that some will not attend public worship or 
any place where public collection is made because 
they are ill; let them not therefore forget the bos- 
pitals, bat let them rather be reminded where the skill 
was gained which they have called in to their aid. Let 
them remember the poor and think of the homes in which 
those poor live, of the risks to which they are exposed. 
Let them think in the light of their own pain of what the 
fate of these would be if they had no hospital to turn to in 
their need. It may be, on the other hand, that healthy 
exercise claims the absentees on the one day of the week 
which they can devote to it. Surely these of all others should 
not be allowed to forget. To the golfer and the cyclist no 
one grudges less than we do his game or his ride—the 
medical profession is no enemy to the habit of healthy 
exercise that is one of the most marked characteristics of 
our people—but we desire to recall to the memory of the 
strong and vigorous man as he harries in pursuit of 
fresh air and pleasure that it is for the sick and maimed 
that we appeal on Hospital Sunday, and we ask him 
to tax himself a small portion of the amount that 
he annually spends in healthy enjoyment for the sake of 
those whose chance of health depends on the generosity of 
their fellow-men. At all events, let him not fail to give 
because he forgets. He should not forget, and if he does 
forget he should be reminded. And in expressing a hope 
that all who might not otherwise remember the Hospital 
Sunday Fund will be reminded of it by those to whose 
attention it is brought in the course of their Sunday 
worship we are appealing largely to women for codpera- 
tion and assistance. We do not wish to initiate ‘‘snow- 
balls” of behalf of the Hospital Sunday Fund, but we 
feel sure that if every woman who may read our supplement 
were to remind all her friends and all whom she can 
influence how urgent the need is that they should con- 
tribute, and were to enlist all in her power to carry on the 
task of similarly reminding others, the Fand would be 
materially aided by the work so done. 

The people of London, to whom primarily, though not 
wholly, we look for a response to our appeal, have done thelr 
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share nobly in subscribing to the various funds incident upon 
the South African war, and have also given largely to the 
Indian famine fund. Those interested in the management of 
the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund cannot but feel 
a little apprehensive lest the fount of generosity, so 
freely drawn upon during the last eight months, should 
have begun to run dry before the hospitals have received 
the draught that to no small extent stands between them and 
starvation. Surely their anxiety is misplaced. We believe 
that everyone who has followed the events of the South 
African war—and who has not done his best to understand 
a matter of such national import ?—will admit that the his- 
tory furnishes forcible arguments for the maintenance of the 
hospitals of the country in a condition of complete efficiency. 
The praise which the Royal Army Medical Corps have won 
for themselves in the campaign, now it is hoped nearing its 
closing stage, by their skill, by their courage, and by their 
powers of organisation, is largely due to the training, 
scientific and disciplinary, received by the officers when stady- 
ing at the big voluntary hospitals of the United Kingdom, 
and prominent among these hospitals are the hospitals of 
the metropolis. We trust that on Sunday, June 24th, 
congregations of London will listen to the appeal of their 
ministers on behalf of the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday 
Fand with a special predisposition to support to the best of 
their ability these noble charities, and we also trust that 
all who have an opportunity will press upon their friends 
the necessity of subscribing. 


— — 


THE disciplinary action of the General Medical Council 
in theory is exercised in the November session, but in 
practice it is called for quite as much in the May session, for 
it would be unreasonable to keep accused persons in suspense 
for six montbs after the first meeting of the Council at which 
the charges could be investigated. The penal cases which 
occupied the attention of the Council at its recent meeting 
were nine in number and resulted in the removal of no less 
than five practitioners from the Registers—three from 
the Medical Register and two from the official roll of the 
dentists. It is always well to consider the offences for 
which the grave penalty of removal from the Register is 
inflicted, for they vary from session to session. We 


bave hitherto been accustomed to regard ‘‘covering” 
as the commonest offence warranting suspension from 
medical practice. But it is noticeable that this 


was not the offence alleged against any one of the 
five practitioners whose names have just been erased. 
The offences were, respectively, (1) drunkenness, dis- 
orderly conduct on one occasion and on another assaulting 
and beating a female; (2) association with an Anglo- 
Australian institate which advertised publicly systems of 
medical treatment, the advertisements being in themselves 
discreditable to a British registered medical practitioner ; 
(3) systematically seeking to attract professional practice 
by the issue of public advertisements advertising as a 
graduate in dental surgery in America without having 
‘visited America or undergoing any examination; (4) 
habitually publishing advertisements as R.D.8.E., thus 
implying connexion with one of the Royal Colleges ; 


and (5) practising a fraud upon a gentleman by making 
oat to him a bill for professional attendance on his wife, 
the attendance never having been given. We propose to 
consider some of the circumstances of these cases, though 
the names of those convicted of unprofessional conduct need 
not be given. 

The offence of drunkenness may not appear to some a 
professional offence, and they may think it one for which 
a man is sufficiently punished by the magistrate in a 
police-court. For a single occasion that view would doubt- 
less generally hold. But it is otherwise when the member 
of a responsible profession appears more than once in the 
police-court on such a charge, and especially so if at the 
end of six months he appears again before the General 
Medical Council without any obvious improvement in 
character and without adducing testimony from others to 
such improvement. It is clear that such a person should be 
removed from the Register of medical practitioners both 
for the advantage of the public and the good repute of 
the profession. Drunkenness is an offence in any man 
against the rules of society, bat in a medical man it 
is to be severely condemned, because it may lead to 
terrible disasters in which the sick are the sufferers. 
We know the temptations offered by the irregular hours 
and hard work of practice, especially in country districts. 
But against these temptations every practitioner should be 
on his guard, and it is sad that even two gentlemen out 
of 34,000 should have to appear to answer such a charge. 
In the second case of the sort investigated the Council gave 
the practitioner time to consider and amend his ways. In 
the next three cases the offence consisted in advertising in 
such a manner as to constitute infamous conduct in a 
professional respect.” Here again the temptations are 
obvious—as obvious as those to drunkenness and as vulgar. 
What is and what is not legitimate or unavoidable publicity 
must often be a matter of doubt, but we do not think that 
anyone will accuse the General Medica! Council of having 
acted, as a rule, with harshness. So far from straining to 
bring home to members of the profession the offence of 
advertising the tendency of the Council has been to be blind 
to the ldches of regular sinners. In the cases which it 
has now punished with erasure from the Register any other 
decision would have been ridiculous. It is significant that 
two of the offenders are dentists. Dentists hitherto have 
been allowed a licence with regard to advertisement much 
greater than that permitted to medical practitioners. But 
after seven years’ notice the Oouncil has by two erasures 
signified that this licence must not be counted upon any 
longer. Dentists who wish to retain their places in the 
Register will do well to restrict their advertisements to the 
mere announcement of their addresses or, better, to abstain 
from advertising. Then they will certainly be safe. The 
last case, that of the practitioner whose name was erased © 
for making out a bill to a husband for an imaginary 
medical attendance on his wife, is unique. The offender’s 
counsel argued that this was not infamous conduct in a 
professional respect because it was not done towards an 
actual patient or in the actual pursuit of professional work, 
but the Council took a different view, and it is not likely 
that its decision will be called in question. 

In some respects the most interesting case brought before 
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the General Medical Council was that of the medical man 
who was summoned for employing an unqualified assistant 
whom, it was alleged, he permitted to attend on, and 
administer relief to, patients and carry on practice as if he 
were duly qualified. The complaint was brought by the 
Gateshead Medical Association and was supported by the 
Medical Defence Union. The interest in the case was 
complicated by the fact that differences existed between 
the accused and the other medical practitioners of 
his neighbourhood with reference to the rates of 
payment in certain medical clubs. An attempt was 
made to raise these rates and the medical man against 
whom the charge of covering was brought took the clubs 
at the old rate in reply to advertisement for a medical man. 
For a time he had a qualified assistant, but when the 
assistant left he could not get another with a qualification 
But he obtained assistance from an unqualified man, whom 
he said he regarded as a pupil.“ The Council found 
the charge of ‘‘covering” proved, as it could not look on 
the assistant as a mere ‘‘pupil.” It did not, however. 
proceed at once to remove the offender’s name from the 
Register. The very delicate circumstances in which the 
case against him arose no doubt made the Council more 
careful in the exercise of its power, and its caution was 
wise. It would be a most unfortunate thing if the pena 
powers of the Council were ever suspected of being exer- 
cised in response to professional misunderstandings. The 
Gateshead Medical Association was well-advised in bringing 
the case before the Council and it is probable that the 
offence will cease. 

One circumstance should be noted before closing this 
brief commentary upon the disciplinary action of the 
General Medical Council. In all the cases where the 
offender’s name was removed from the Register the Council 
acted upon its own initiative. There had been no 
previous action by any of the medical bodies whose 
diplomas were held by the accused persons, a circum- 
stance which, considering the glaring nature of some of 
the offences, is not a little surprising. 


es) 


IF there is one class of human beings more than another 
whose infirmity is to be considered with reverence and apart 
from all considerations of mere gain it is the insane, while 
those whose condition borders on insanity are almost as 
much to be commiserated. And in either case where the 
social position is one of poverty the sadness is much 
enhanced. It is therefore most humiliating to learn that 
in one of the great central parishes of London, where we 
might have expected to find enlightencd administration, 
there has been brought to light a system of dealing with 
the insane which is discreditable alike to the guardians, to 
their officers, and, we are sorry to say, to certain members 
of the medical profession. 

On June 7th a report was presented to the St. Pancras 
Board of Guardians by Mr. F. PURCHASE, chairman of the 
Relief Committee, which made certain very definite allega- 
tions against the relieving officers in connexion with the 
certification and admission of lunatics to licensed houses. 
Mr. PURCHASE said that of the guinea fee received by 
some of the medical men called in by the justices 
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to assist in the examination of persons of unsound 
mind the relieving offigers got 5s. and varying sums of 
ls. and upwards from other medical men. The relieving 
officers admitted that this was the case, while it appeared 
that those medical men who had refused to give presents 
had been boycotted and received no cases. The report 
also stated that nearly all the pauper lunatics from 
St. Pancras had been sent to two private asylums to which 
the Board paid something over £12,000 a year. These two 
houses, Hoxton House and Bethnal House, had, it would 
seem, charged the St. Pancras Board of Guardians 2 guineas 
per patient per week, while other parishes were only charged 
19s. 3d. per patient; so that St. Pancras had been paying 
more than four times as much as would have been the case 
had the patients been sent to the county asylum, where the 
charge was 9s. 11d. per patient. The relieving officers 
admitted receiving sums varying from £2 to 10s. for each 
patient from the officials of these two private asylums 
The report also called attention to the remarkable fact that 
St. Pancras pauper lunatics numbered 1600, while in 
Islington, a larger parish, the number was only just over 
1000. 

It is impossible to comment without indignation on a 
course of behaviour so wrong in principle, so cruel to the 
patients, and so unjust to the ratepayers; while it is equally 
impossible to offer any excuse for the medical men who, by 
the confession of the relieving officers, have allowed them- 
selves to be involved in it. We can only hope that a flat 
contradiction may be forthcoming from some at least of 
them. It is amazing to think of the extent to which 
bribery has been carried out and the tardy exposure is 
not creditable to the vigilance of the board of guardians, 
although it must be admitted that when Mr. PURCHASE'S 
committee spoke it spoke with no uncertain voice. 
We are told plainly by Mr. PuRcHASE that nearly 
all the pauper lunatics from St. Pancras were sent 
to two private lunatic asylams at improperly high prices. 
The proprietors of these asylums have, we presume, some 
explanation to offer, and we would urge them to reply 
to the charges brought against them, and widely circu- 
lated by the press, without delay. The hoary nature 
of the abuses that have just been brought to light 
cannot be alleged in extenuation. The scandals have 
confessedly been going on for 30 years and it is 
conceivable that the present generation of officers have 
learnt to throw the responsibility on their predecessors. 
If this is the only excuse we may say at once that it is a 
totally inadequate one. Things that were culpable 30 
years ago are more so now. Otherwise we should be 
going backward in public and municipal morality instead 
of forward. That medical men should have been implicated 
in such grave charges, even though their share is only 
passive acquiescence, is lamentable, but we withhold censure 
till it is obvious that the time for explanation has gone 
by. In the meantime we say that the charges call for 
reply. The remuneration of professional work among the 
poorer classes is, we know, inadequate and the system of 
gratuitous advice is so demoralisingly extensive as to 
make members of our profession less independent than they 
should be, but these facts would not constitute excuses 
for the condition of things that is alleged by the Relief 
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Committee of the St. Pancras Guardians to prevail in St. 
Pancras. Guardians everywhere must look into the matter. 
The scandal calls for a thorough examination into the 
methods under which pauper lunatics are certified. A very 
limited experience of pauper lunacy is enough to show 
that much of it is not grave or organic, so that there is 
every reason why all cases should be investigated by 
persons above suspicion and should be intrusted to the 
treatment of independent and disinterested practitioners. 


Sunotations, 


“Ne quid nimis.” 


THE ALDERSHOT FIELD DAY. 


WHATEVER might have been the opinion entertained of 
the late military operations at Aldershot from a military 
or spectacular point of view we think that the results from 
a humanitarian or medical one must be regarded as lament- 
able. Monday, June 11th, was, as everybody will recollect, 
an exceptionally hot and oppressive day. The thermometer, 
sheltered from the direct rays of the san, rose to 89° F. and 
exposed to them to 116°. The troops, numbering nearly 
30,000 in all, were under arms for eight hours ; they were 
improperly clad for such hot weather and insufficiently fed 
before starting for an unusually trying field day which, in 
point of fact, should not have been undertaken under the 
circumstances. The men fell out in all directions on the 
homeward march in consequence of the heat, fatigue, and 
distress which they had undergone; four of them died from 
heat-stroke and a considerable number had to be admitted 
into hospital—all suffering more or less, and some 
dangerously, from heat-exhaustion. Such are the facts 
briefly stated, and it seems surprising, with all the 
past experience which the military authorities have had 
of field days, marches, and manceuvres in and around 
Aldershot, that the arrangements for such occasions should 
not be about as perfect as they can be practically made. 
No one could, of course, have predicted when the day 
was fixed upon that it would turn out such an excep- 
tionally hot and unfavourable one for the purpose. It 
is easy to be wise after the event, and had these 
antoward occurrences been foreseen the field day would, 
no doubt, even at the last moment, have been postponed 
or the time occupied by the military operations would 
have been curtailed. But there seems to be still a good 
deal lacking in the system and method adopted on such 
oocasions. Why should our soldiers be exposed to any 
needless risk of life, distress, and suffering which can 
be avoided by common-sense and hygienic precautions, 
such as suitable clothing, protection of the head by light 
helmets of a suitable kind, the provision of a good meal 
before starting, with light refreshment at halting-places, 
and the plentiful supply of watercarts all along the 
route? It seems to us that there might be some 
standing regulations specially framed for hot-weather 
marching and field days such as could be followed on all 
occasions of this kind. We know, of course, the argu- 
ment so frequently put forward, that soldiers have to 
undertake all this and much more in time of war, but 
it seems to be forgotten that in a campaign they have 
usually gone through a course of preparatory training before- 
hand, that they are also properly clad and equipped for the 
work in hand, and that they are stimulated by military 
ardour as well as by the fact that they are acting under 
some paramount or recognised military necessity. A wise 


commander does not, if he can help it, land his troops or 
his horses from shipboard in a hot climate and at once start 
them, whilst still soft, on a long and trying march. 


‘| THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND 2 


APPEAL IN THE CITY. 


THE Rev. Harry Jones, Rector of St. Vedast, Foster-lane, 
Cheapside, E.0., who in many practical ways has shown his 
interest in the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund, has had 
printed a circular letter for use by himself in place of the 
circular letter issued by the Metropolitan Hospital Fand for 
the purpose of reaching those people who are absent from 
church on Hospital Sunday. The letter is as follows: ) 


DEAR ——-,—If you should be absent from town, or be 
present in no place of worship on or near Sunday, the 
24th June, forgive me for reminding you that aid will be 
then asked throughout the metropolis towards the support 
of its great hospitals. This appeal has no exclusive oon- 
nexion ,with church or chapel, but relies upon the goodwill 
of those who appreciate hospitals as schools of medicine and 
centres of cure, especially in case of accidents, when ready 
help is needed by any sufferer, and most often by those who 
are poor. Should you then be disposed to join in a cor- 
porate effort (all the more encouraging because it is 
simultaneous) to meet wants supplied by hospitals, will you 
send me something, however small the sum, which will be 
acknowledged promptly, and paid into the Lord Mayor’s 
Hospital Sunday Fund at the Mansion House ? 


In the City, where few influential people attend a church on 
Sunday, except St. Paul’s Cathedral, the letter should prove 
most useful to ministers. We understand that the letters are 
printed by Messrs. Collingridge, 148, Aldersgate-street (the 
office of the City Press), who keep the type standing.” 


CEREBRAL AND MENTAL DEGENERATIONS 
ATTRIBUTABLE TO THE USE OF OPIUM 
IN INFANCY. 

Dr. T. D. CROTHERS, superintendent of the Walnut 
Lodge Hospital at Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A., has 
an interesting report in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, May 19th, 1900, of cases illus- 
trating the cerebral and mental degenerations observable 
in adult life owing to the injudicions use of opium 
in childhood. The danger of opium as a remedy in 
infancy has only recently been recognised. The wide- 
spread use of proprietary medicines containing opium as 
soothing syrups for children bas resulted in injuries observed 
later in life which could be distinctly traced to the 
deleterious effects of the opium. In children, as in adults, 
the same initial exhilaration (or excitement) followed by 
depression results from the use of opium, and in children or 
adults of fine nervous organisation a smaller dose produces 
the same effect, which in those of coarser organisation can 
only be produced by a larger dose. The power of resistance 
to the drug is very small in the child and the frequent use 
of the drug produces characteristic cerebral and mental 
degenerations. Opium given in convulsions, intestinal 
troubles, insomnia, and nervous irritations may often give 
temporary relief, but if its use be continued it may produce 
lasting mischief. A lessened vigour of intelligence with a 
weakness of volitional power amounting even to stupor, 
may result, together with loss of self-control and a proneness 
to morbid impulses. Disorders of digestion are also a 
common result. The following clinical accounts are in. 
structive and teach important lessons which should not be 
disregarded. In a family of four children of healthy 
parentage, one, a boy, was dall, passionate, and of low 
intellectual grade. He would over-eat and drink to excess 
anything he fancied. He was stupid and obstinate and at 
times excessively irritable. ‘‘No one in the family resem- 
bled him in any way, but all were healthy and vigorous in 
mind and body. When one year old he had a convulsion 
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and was given opium daily for over a year, then at longer 
intervals, and finally it was abandoned. The parents noticed 
it was affecting him at the time, changing his mind and 
habits, and would not permit its use again.” Here was an 
example of retarded brain growth with perversion of mental 
function, which in later life would probably tend to some 
form of mental disease or dementia. In a second healthy 
family one son became an impulsive inebriate at the age of 
18 years. The other children in the same surroundings and 
conditions of living were temperate and well. During infancy 
this boy was treated with morphia for intestinal troubles. 
At one time it was thus taken for nearly a year by advice 
of a physician. ‘‘ He was dull and stupid much of the time 
this was taken, and its use as a medicine was continued 
for years after.” The boy soon after the age of puberty 
began to drink spirits to excess and was now a periodic 
inebriate. Another interesting case was that of two 
children of a family, one a young woman who at the 
age of 24 years suddenly became addicted to opium and 
alcoholic excess and showed much mental disturbance. 
„During infancy she was nursed by a Hindoo woman, and 
was noted for her stupor and tendency to sleep. In child- 
hood she was extremely nervous and suffered from many 
hysterical affections. Her brother, born two years 
later, was nursed by the same woman, and was 
noted for his somnolence and general stupor during 
this time. Later it was found that the nurse was an opium 
taker, and that both children had been under the influence 
of opium from nursing. The boy grew up exceedingly 
nervous and irritable. At one time he drank to excess 
and was a gambler. He was changeable and notional, 
became a clergyman, then a physician, and finally a 
speculator. He is now an opium taker and neurasthenic, 
an invalid not 30 years of age.” Two other children of this 
family, one born before this Hindoo woman was taken as 
nurse and the other after she was discharged, were strong and 
healthy and free from any peculiarities, mental or bodily. 
Other interesting cases are recorded, and Dr. Crothers con- 
cludes as follows: The ignorant mother who uses soothing 
syrups freely to suppress the irritation of the infant is not 
the only offender. The routine and often thoughtless 
physician who uses opium freely in infantile prescriptions is 
responsible in many cases for the wrecks of later life.” 


THE TRANSPORTATION OF DEAD BODIES. 


AMONG the Acts of the Legislature of New Jersey, U.S.A., 
passed during its latest session we note one which is a good 
_ example of the practical interest in sanitary questions dis- 
played by our cousins across the Atlantic, and which, more- 
over, suggests a possible useful addition to our own public 
health legislation. It is an Act concerning the transporta- 
tion of dead human bodies across or witbin the State 
of New Jersey, and it deals with dead bodies in two 
classes. In the first place, it forbids any undertaker 
or other person to consign, or any railroad or common 
carrier to convey, across or within the State any human 
body dead from small-pox, Asiatic cholera, yellow fever, 
typhus fever, or bubonic plague, except in a hermetically 
sealed casket and except a license for such transportation be 
first obtained in writing from the board of health of the 
State or from one of its ofticers or inspectors. In the second 
place it forbids the transportation within the State of New 
Jersey of bodies dead from other causes than those 
enumerated, except under conditions which include signed 
certificates in duplicate from the physician who has 
attended the deceased in his last illness or from some 
other practising physician in good and regular standing.” 
This certificate must fully and minutely identify the body 
and set out the cause of death and further certificates 
from the undertaker charged with removing it must 


state numerous other particulars with regard to its 
removal. If these formalities are duly complied with 
a permit for the transportation of the body will be 
issued. In England the need for such precautions does 
not arise so often as on a continent where a body may 
be brought home for interment from a State within or 
without the Union over thousands of miles of railway, 
and possibly in tropical heat, while the difficulty thrown 
by continental legislatures in the way of transporting 
dead bodies to a great extent prevents their frequent arrival 
on our shores from abroad. It does not, however, follow that 
no system should be observed in such cases or that no danger 
may arise which our Public Health Acts ought to be com- 
petent to prevent. Our Acts, as far as they treat of burial, 
are chiefly concerned with the procedure in cases where the 
relatives of the deceased will not do their duty. A body 
dead from an infectious disease may not, for example, be left 
uninterred for more than 48 hours except in a mortuary or 
room not used for living or working in, and there are legal 
penalties for conveying such a body in a public conveyance 
without notifying the cause of death to the owner of the 
conveyance. We know of no direct legislative enactment 
that systematically either prevents or materially hinders the 
possible transportation of bodies under conditiong highly 
dangerous to the pubiic should relatives capable of paying 
for their conveyance desire to inter them at a distance from 
the place of death and should those undertaking the duty of 
removal and interment be careless or incompetent. We note 
with interest the recognition in the New Jersey Act of the 
“ practising physician in good and regular standing.” 


THE MANCHESTER AND SALFORD HOSPITALS 
INQUIRY ASSOCIATION. 


TowAkps the end of the year 1897 the Manchester Medical 
Guild through its council issued a circular to medical prac- 
titioners in Manchester and the neighbourhood upon the 
subjects of hospital reform and medical aid. With regard to 
the first subject the circular pointed out that a joint com- 
mittee representative of the medical charities and medical 
societies of Manchester and Salford had been appointed to 
make inquiries.! The committee in question has jast issued 
its report with its findings and recommendations which are 
as follows :— 

The Association find :—I. That a considerable amount of 
abuse of hospital charity exists—i.e., that persons receive 
the service of hospitals who are not proper subjects for 
charitable relief. II. That the following appear to be the 
principal causes of this abuse: — (a) the insufficiency of the 
means taken to investigate the circumstances of patients 
applying for relief; (5) the necessity under present con- 
ditions for hospitals to show a large return of work done, as 
estimated by the number of patients and consultations ; 
(c) the tendency of hospitals during recent years to accept 
trivial cases as suitable subjects for continuous treatment ; 
(d) the custom at some special hospitals of treating cases 
that do not strictly come within the recognised scope of 
their work. 

The sub-committee therefore strongly recommend :—That 
with a view to terminating the abuses which undoubtedly 
exist a conference of representatives from all the 
hospitals of Manchester and Salford be held, with authority 
either to create a United Hospitals Board for Manchester 
and Salford or to deal specially with the causes of hospital 
abuse, as set out in this Report and to discuss the accept- 
ance of contributions by patients. 

The most important of these causes are undoubtedly (a) and 
(b). Advertisement is the physical life and the spiritual death 
of nearly every department of the modern body politic. That 
is to say, everything is run with an idea of making it pay 
instead of, as should be the case, giving the best work. The 
ideal is not always attained, but whether it is building 4 
ee ane ee V0 yy ee a ee 
1 THE LanczT, Dec. 11th, 1897, p. 155). 
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church or keeping a hospital going there is always the fear 
of the subscribers before the eyes of the responsible 
managers. In the building it is made a sine qua non that 
it must be finished by such a date, while the decora- 
tions are handed over to a firm to complete at 
a fixed sum, instead of, as formerly, various artists 
being employed to carve or paint different portions at 
their ease. The modern hospital, too, has to issue 
reports; it is expected by the subscribers to show a good 
record not so much in quality as in quantity. Let an 
impartial observer Jook at the reports of any of the London 
wendowed hospitals and he will see what we mean. 
“Fonds are urgently needed to meet the ever-increasing 
work; the patients come to us from all parts of the king- 
dom; the out-patient department is far too small to treat 
the crowds which daily flock to us for relief,“ and so on. 
Itis easy to point out faults, but the suggesting of a remedy 
is by no means easy and we shall be glad to see at what 
conclusions the suggested conference will arrive. A central 
hospital board may succeed in Manchester but in London 
the subject bristles with difficulties. 


CORTICAL HYPERASTHESIA IN ACUTE 
ALCOHOLISM. 


A LENGTHY paper with accounts of cases illustrating 
the above condition has been published in the Archives 
de Neurologic, May, 1900, by P. Cololian and A. Rodiet 
of Magnan’s Clinic. Cortical (cerebral) hyperæsthesia is 
manifested in its most marked form during the course 
of acute alcoholism. In such patients it is possible by 
external excitation to call up hallucinations in one or other 
of the sensory spheres, results due to the cortical hyper- 
zsthesia which is present. Lipmann was one of the first to 
note this hyperesthesia—e.g., as shown by the easy induc- 
tion of visual hallucinations after pressure on the eyeballs. 
Krafft-Ebing has also shown that merely closing the eyes will 
suffice to make visual hallucinations come forth. Magnan 
has noted that taps on the skin can give rise to sensations of 
biting or of the sting of an insect and may also indirectly 
evoke hallucinations of sight, hearing, or smell in some 
subjects. Blowing into the external auditory meatus 
will give riss to auditory hallucinations. ! Mierzejewski? 
observed that at the onset of delirium tremens there 
exists such an excitation of the visual centre that im- 
pressions of colour leave a long- persistent trace, and 
hallucinations occurring at such moments take the same 
colour. He observed in an alcoholic subject that tapping 
of the akin with a mallet provoked auditory hallucinations 
in the form of voices uttering insulte. In one of his theses 
Cololian has recorded instances of persecutory delusions 
arising from simple hallucinations.” Stimulating the tongue 
with a piece of paper rolled to a point after closing the 
patient's eyes provoked intense illusions of taste, with grimaces 
of disgust. One patient said he tasted sulphate of soda or 
quinine and made a horrid grimace, another said it was 
absinthe, a third sajd it was sugar, while a fourth experienced 

yan agreeable taste which he could not define. The 

im of such cortical byperæsthesia is of great practical 
portance for it occurs before the actual onset of the 
Jmptoms of agitation, tremor, and acute cerebral excite- 
ment of delirium tremens, and it is possible by immediate 
a to prevent or to mitigate the threatened 
Cololign Of the several cases recorded in the paper by 
and Rodiet the following may be taken as a typical 


and instructive one. A man, aged 32 years, a bath 


attendan 


1 Lecons Cliniques, 1897, p. 207 
: 2 Archives Slaves de Biologie, March, 1886. 
Les Alcovliques Persecutés, Thèse de Parie, 1897. 


at P t, was admitted to the infirmary of the police depot 


~~ 


before. His family history was as follows. His maternal 
grandfather. was an alcoholic, his father was a sober man and 
was separated from his wife who drank wine and absinthe 
and who spent most of her money (which she had inherited) 
in drink and in dissipation. There were no children of 
the marriage except the patient. His personal history was 
as follows. He had had convalsions during his youth, and 
typhoid fever (lasting two months) at the age of 13 years. At 
the age of 18 years the patient drank to excess. His habitual 
drinking for 14 years thereafter was a small glass of marc 
on rising in the morning, white wine before breakfast, about 
a litre of red wine at each meal, and absinthe before dinner. 
After some time he had an accident and suffered from 
nervousness, and on medical advice he gave up taking 
absinthe to substitute for it almost immediately, however, a 
bitter liquor (‘‘picon”). Soon after this symptoms of alcohol- 
ism appeared—viz., insomnia with nocturnal hallucinations, 
tremblings of the hands, and cramps of the calves. At 
the beginning of 1898 he was seized in the middle 
of the night with an attack of delirium tremens, and 
more recently, and before admission to the infirmary, he 
had a second attack. The patient had been married about a 
year. Before and during the first few days of his marriage 
he accused his wife of indifference, coolness, and deceit 
towards him with the connivance of her mother. For three 
months he appeared sad and depressed and spoke of 
shooting himself to put himself out of ‘ennui. On admission 
to the infirmary he appeared red and flashed, with brilliant 
eyes and a face covered with sweat. There were tremors al} 
over the body, the pupils were equal, and there was no 
speech disturbance. ‘The pulse was rapid, and the respira- 
tions were normal. There was hyperæsthesia of the 
skin at the neck and on the chest, at the soles of the 
feet, and on the flexor surfaces of the fore-arms. In 
all these hyperssthetic areas the least rubbing pro- 
duced agitation and contortions of the body with move- 
ments of defence, and the patient experienced actual pain.” 
Tapping produced similar effects, whereas pinching had less 
effect. By Lipmann’s method it was easy to provoke definite 
visual hallucinations of quivering flashes of light, sparks, and 
flames. Buzzings and roaring sounds were induced by simple 
suggestion or blowing on the ears. Touching the tongue with 
paper induced tastes of ‘‘ powders and of absinthe” so strong 
and nauseous that he attempted to vomit. Smell was normal. 
The cortical hyperesthesia with its hallucinatory tendency 
subsided and a gradually developing melancholia succeeded. 
He was transferred to an asylum, his bad hereditary 
antecedents making the prognosis unfavourable. 


NON-COMPLIANCE WITH ISOLATION LAWS. 


IN order to protect the members of the general community 
from contracting certain of the infectious diseases laws 
have been enacted which direct that all persons suffer- 
ing from these diseases sball be isolated so as to prevent 
them from spreading the infection. When this cannot be 
done in private houses hospitals are provided by the autho- 
rities in which the necessary isolation can be carried out. 
As a rule there is but little difficulty in inducing the 
patients or their friends (in the case of those in charge 
of children) to conform to these laws, but occa- 
sionally ignorance or stupidity compel force to be 
used. An instance of this kind recently came before 
the Newmarket Petty Sessions. A man and his wife, who 
did not appear, were charged with wilfully exposing their 
daughter while she was suffering from scarlet fever. The 
evidence showed that the child was conveyed a distance of 
10 miles in a cab hired at a posting establishment. On being 
told to keep her daughter carefully isolated the female 
defendant became very abusive. Subsequently the child was 
found in the public streete, and the mother being again 
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remonstrated with said she did not care about the law and 
should take or send her child just where she liked. It was 
also proved that the child had been sent to shops and 
allowed to play in the streets with other children, and 
another case of scarlet fever had already been reported. Mr. 
O. F. Gray, M. R. O. S. Eng., one of the magistrates, most 
rightly said that the case was a very serious one as the 
child would be for some time in an infectious state. A fine 
of £2 10s. with £1 8s. 6d. costs was imposed. Unfortu- 
nately, since the proceedings had been instituted the parents 
with the child had left the town, thus still further running 
the risk of spreading contagion. It is exceedingly difficult 
to teach such persons as the defendants in the above case 
that laws are made not for one but for the many. Isolation 
of persons suffering from infectious diseases is not designed 
for the sole benefit of the patients but for the protection of 
the public. The community must be guarded from the acts 
of such wilful persons in the same way as from those of 
criminals. It is a crime wilfully to allow a child suffering 
from scarlet fever to play with other children ; many deaths 
may be the result, and the law consequently deals sternly 
with such offenders. 


ENTERIC FEVER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE lists of casualties which appear daily in the papers 
demonstrate only too plainly that we have not yet solved the 
problem of protecting large bodies of troops from the ravages 
of such diseases as enteric fever and dysentery. Much has 
been done in prophylactic measures against the former but 
very much more remains to be done. One of the greatest 
difficulties which confront the medical officers is to induce 
the men only to drink water which has been rendered 
as pure as possible by boiling or filtering. After a 
long march the average soldier will run any risk to obtain 
a draught of water, however bad, and the consequences 
of such action were seen after the march to Bloem- 
fontein when the men partook freely of the water of the 
Modder which was defiled by the dead bodies of men and 
beasts. One of the main interests attaching to the medical 
aspects of this campaign will be to ascertain the results of the 
inoculation against enteric fever which was practised upon 
many thousands of the officers and men. We have been 
informed that measures have been taken to ensure careful 
records being kept as to the occurrence of enteric fever 
amongst the inoculated and the uninoculated, but it will 
be some time before such statistics can be carefully 
formulated and the value of such inoculation estimated. 


PNEUMOCOCCIC OSTEO-ARTHRITIS. 


Ir is curious that pneumococcic arthritis which is a 
recognised, though rare, affection in France appears never 
to have been observed in this country. At the meeting of the 
Société Médicale des Hôpitaux of Paris on May 18th 
M. Ch. Fernet and M. Lacapére read notes of a case recently 
under their observation. A strong man of alcoholic habits, 
aged 47 years, had an attack of pneumonia which com- 
menced on Jan. 6th. The crisis occurred on the seventh or 
eighth day. He entered hospital on Jan. 13th. Soon 
after his admission traces of the pneumonia—bronchial 
breathing and sub-crepitant riiles in the lower lobe of the 
left lung—were found. Two or three days before the patient 
was admitted arthritis of the right wrist appeared. It was 
characterised by swelling which was rather marked on the 
dorsal aspect and which was accompanied by slight redness 
and pain. On Jan. 24th exploratory puncture gave exit to 
several drops of a liquid as clear as water which was found 
on bacteriological examination to contain the pneumococcus. 
On Feb. 6th the patient had completely recovered from the 
pulmonary disease, but there were stil] engorgement of the 
wrist and slight oedema of the back of the hand. The wrist 


was then immobilised on a splint and slight pressure was 
applied by means of wadding. On Feb. 14th the swelling 
had diminished, but fluctuation was still evident and 
lateral movements of the wrist were accompanied by 
crackling. On March 2nd the swelling bad further 
diminished and the pain had disappeared. On March 22nd 
the wrist was still swollen and the cellular tissue seemed to 
be infiltrated. The axis of the hand was deflected outwards 
as if the radius was eroded at its extremity and the joint 
crackled on passive movement. Radiography showed on the 
sound side the bones of the forearm and the carpus clearly 
separated ; on the diseased side the wrist was represented by 
a greyish mass, the ends of the bones of the forearm seemed 
to be in contact with the carpus, and the extremity of the 
radius was eroded and enlarged. There were thus evidently 
adhesions between the radius and ulna and the carpus. The 
case was one of pneumococcic periarthritis similar to two 
cases already reported to the society.“ The lesions shown by 
the radiograph corresponded to those previously observed 
at a necropsy in another case of the disease. A similar 
rapid course, early erosion of the bones, and formation of 
adhesions have been observed in all cases. Ankylosis seems 
to be the natural termination. Pneumococcic osteo-arthritis 


is thus a special type of arthritis which is clearly distinct 


from pneumococcic synovitis. 


COUNTY OF DURHAM SOCIETY FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION AND CURE OF CONSUMPTION. 


THE above society has just opened its new sanatorium. 
The building is Horne Hall, at Stanhope, which stands in 
two and a half acres of garden, and the first instalment of 
patients entered on May 15th. At present there is only 
accommodation for 12 patients, but in the course of the 
summer it is intended to increase the number of beds to 20 
by adding more bedrooms. The sanatorium will be main- 
tained—(1) by ordinary subscriptions which may be allotted 
for the benefit of patients from particular districts or 
works; (2) by workmen’s subscriptions, each man paying 3d. 
per quarter, and bodies of workmen subscribing regularly 
shall have a first claim on the beds to the full amount 
of their total subscriptions—e.g., if the total sum of their 
subscriptions amounts to half the cost of maintainence, half 
of the beds will be at their disposal without further payment ; 
(3) by weekly payments by or on behalf of patients who do 
not belong to bodies of regularly subscribing workmen ; and 
(4) by income from investments. There is to be a resident 
medical officer, who must be registered according to the 
Medical Acts, who shall devote all his time to the welfare of 
the inmates of the sanatorium and shall have his meals with 
them. He may have 21 days’ holiday in the course of the 
year at times to be approved by the committee, and nothing 
is said about his getting any salary, although we suppose he 
is to have one. 


— — ee 


URTICARIA HAM ORRHAGICA. 


In the Intercolonial Journal of Australasia cf April 20th 
Mr. O. S. Hawkes has published a case which is of interest 
both on account of the rarity of the condition present— 
hemorrhagic urticaria—and the medico-legal question which 
might have arisen. A boy, aged 21 months, was let fall by 
his nurse. He was supposed to have struck the back of his 
bead, but the accident appeared to have been a slight one 
and no notice was taken of it at the time. Next 
morning there was a somewhat tense swelling about two 
inches in diameter on the right side of the back 
of the neck, reaching up to the level of the oociput, 
with dark bluish discolouration in the centre as from 2 


bruise. There were also two bluish marks like bruises” 
a —— 


1 See THE LanoztT, Dec. 11th, 1897, p. 1548. 
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over the left lower ribs. In the afternoon the cervical swell- 
ing was tense and painful, and over the body were many 
typical urticarial wheals varying in size from a quarter of an 
inch to two inches in diameter. All the larger ones showed 
deep purplish discolouration, and there were some bluish 
marks on the skin, evidently where wheals had dis- 
appeared. Itching was considerable. On the first day 
the wheals were confined to the trunk; on the second day 
they spread down the arms and hands; on the third day 
they were thickly distributed over the trunk, legs, 
arms, and face, and the eyelids were so swollen that 
they could not be opened. The hemorrhages were chiefly 
confined to the larger wheals, which appeared in successive 
crops. In 24 hours they began to turn from a dark bluish 
purple to a brown colour. They had disappeared by the 
fourth or fifth day. After the fifth day only ordinary wheals 
appeared. Two days later a most severe attack of ordinary 
urticaria occurred. At its height there were attacks of 
dyspnea with sonorous and cooing rhonchi, which passed off 
in from a quarter to half an hour. For a few days the 
cry was very hoarse and there was evidently sufficient 
laryngeal swelling to cause some inspiratory retraction 
of the chest. As the urticaria disappeared broncho- 
pneumonia supervened, which was followed by whooping- 
cough. During the hemorrhagic period examination of 
the blood showed decided leucocytosis. It is to be 
regretted that further details are not given of this highly 
interesting case. Mr. Hawkes appears to consider that 
the injury had no relation to the eruption for he does not 
even discuss the question. However, the large cervical 
swelling seems probably to have been due to the fall, espe- 
cially as it differed so much from the other cutaneous 
hemorrhages. ‘The facts may be regarded as evidence of 
the hemorrhagic tendencies of the patient. 


THE CATARRH PRODUCED BY A 2 PER CENT 
SOLUTION OF SILVER NITRATE IN THE 
EYES OF NEWLY-BORN CHILDREN. 


Ir must have happened to many practitioners who follow 
Credé’s teaching and introduce one or two drops of a 2 per 
cent. solution of silver nitrate into the eyes of newly-born 
children to find that the application sets up a good deal of 
catarrhal conjunctivitis. The question as to whether the 
occurrence of such an inflammatory reaction is the usual 
result of the treatment or not has aroused a considerable 
amount of controversy. Professor Leopold attributes the 
catarrb to a faulty technique; other authorities hold that it 
is the usual sequel and consider it a serious drawback to the 
treatment. With a view to settling the question Dr. H. 
Cramer! has investigated the effect of a 2 per cent. solution 
of silver nitrate upon the eyes of 300 newly-born children. 
One drop of the solution is placed in each eye while the 
child is lying upon the back. The baby is then rolled 
over on to either side alternately and by the successive 
opening and shutting of the lids the lotion is spread all 
over the conjunctival sac. The eyelids and the surround- 
ing parts are then carefully wiped dry with cottonwool. 
In all the cases the conjunctiva was found to react to 
a greater or less degree, varying from simple congestion 
and swelling to an acute inflammation. In 5 cases 
only out of 100 which were carefully observed was there 
no discharge, the effect being limited to some redness and 
swelling of the mucous membrane. In the remaining 95 
cases there was an abundant discharge. In 73 cases it 
lasted about five days while in 27 it continued for a longer 
period of time. In 11 cases a secondary infection occurred 
with a recrudescence of the symptoms. Dr. Cramer is in- 
clined to believe that the reaction is more marked’ in 
children who have been born after a difficult labour or who 


1 Centralblatt fiir Gynäkologie, No. 9, 1899. 


have presented by the face. In two cases of ectropion of 
the upper lid the inflammation was extremely marked. The 
length of time the discharge lasts appears to depend upon 
the presence or absence of organisms in the conjunctival sac. 
For the first 24 hours the discharge is aseptic, but after the 
second day it contains numerous organisms of various kinds.. 
In all the cases of secondary infection staphylococci or 
streptococci were found to be present. These investigations 
tend to confirm the view that the use of a 2 per cent. solution 
of silver nitrate is normally followed by a certain degree of 
conjunctivitis which tends to spontaneous cure and gives. 
rise to no bad results. The fact that such a reaction 
does occur is no doubt the explanation of the unpopularity 
of this mode of treating the eyes of newly-born children with 
some medical men and with a great many monthly nurses. 
The dangers of ophthalmia neonatorum are, however, so 
great that there is no justification for neglecting any precau- 
tions that may tend to prevent the occurrence of this dread 
disease. There can be no doubt that the use of a 2 per 
cent. solution of silver nitrate is one of the most certain 
means of prevention, and its more general use would be of 
the greatest value in tending to diminish the very large 
number of cases of ophthalmia neonatorum which at the 
present time occur in midwifery practice. 


THE ALLEGED POISONOUS COPPER-COATED 
MAUSER BULLETS. 


Ir has been stated pretty freely in the daily press that 
amongst other unfair devices adopted by the Boers in the 
present war was that of coating the Mauser bullet with a 
poisonous salt of copper—viz., verdigris. Strictly 
speaking, verdigris is basic acetate of copper, which 
may be obtained by allowing vinegar to come into con- 
tact with. or to evaporate on, a used copper coin. The 
same French word, however, has been applied, but wrongly, 
to the green rust (basic carbonate of copper) which forms on 
copper when in contact with moist air. Our Special 
Correspondent at the base also stated in a letter published © 
in THE LANCET of May Stb, 1900, p. 1312, that he 
had seen a clip“ of Mauser cartridges the bullets 
of which had been dipped in verdigris, but in our 
issue this week he reports that on being submitted to 
a thorough analysis this green coating proved to be not 
verdigris but a mixture of paraffin wax and carbonate 
of copper, which, he adds, appears to have been used for the 
double purpose of preventing the cartridge suffering from 
damp and of supplying a hermetical closing between the brass 
capsule and the bullet, and thus preventing rust of the 
barrel. By the courtesy of Sir William Mac Cormac, who 
placed at our disposal some of these so-called copper-dipped 
bullets, we have been able to submit the coating as well 
as the nickel case which encloses the lead bullet to 
complete analysis. The results are of special interest 
in regard to the accusations made as to the sinister 
intentions of our enemy, and we are confident that 
the interpretation to which these results lead is correct 
and absolves absolutely the Boers from the charge 
of tipping the Mauser bullet with a poisonous salt. It is 
essential to state that the Mauser cartridge consists of a 
brass case (containing the explosive and detonator or cap) to 
the anterior end of which is attached a bullet of lead inclosed 
in a nickel jacket. The Mauser bullets which we examined 
were covered seemingly with a green coating extending from 
the apex of the bullet to about a quarter of an inch along 
the brass cartridge case. On scraping this wax carefully off, 
however, the first shavings proved to be quite colourless and, 
in fact, consisted of parafin wax such as is used in making 
modern candles. As the scraping approached the surface of 
the nickel case the shavings became light green until on the 
surface itself the scrapings were quite green. The nickel 
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case proved to contain on analysis not only nickel but 
copper, and the green wax contained both those metals 
also. We have not the slightest doubt, therefore, that 
the bullets in the first instance were steeped in 
melted paraffin wax or wax candles solely to prevent 
fouling of the gun-barrel and to protect the nickel 
case against rusting, to which this metal is particularly 
liable, and that after a time both the copper and 
nickel of the case of the bullet entered into combina- 
tion with the stearic acid (which is commonly added to 
wax candles) in the wax and turned it green. The 
same phenomenon is familiar to everybody in the green tears 
of a wax candle in a brass candlestick. It has been 
suggested that the colouring was of arsenical origin, but we 
failed to find the slightest trace of arsenic. The fact that 
the wax on the bullets contained precisely the same metals 
as were present in the case entirely sweeps away the 
suspicion that the Boers entertained a malicious intention 
and expressly coated their Mauser bullets with poisonous 
copper salts. This should be stated with some emphasis in 
order that our enemy may be treated with common fairness. 
Further, it is doubtful whether the bullet would carry the 
smallest amount of this green wax coating (consider- 
ing its comparatively low melting point) to its billet. 
Tbe metals only existed in traces. Many erroneous and 
contradictory statements have been made in regard to this 
matter and we are glad to be able to present such a satis- 
factory and, as we believe, perfectly true interpretation of 
the facts as revealed by analysis, which hitherto does not 
appear to have been carried out at that Jength or with that 
precision which the serious nature of the suspicion demanded. 


THE HUXLEY LECTURE. 


As will be seen by a reference to our advertisement 
columns Lord Lister has consented to deliver the third 
Huxley Lectare at Charing Cross Hospital on October 2nd. 
The lectureship was founded upon the death of Professor 
Huxley out of a sum raised by the medical school of 
Charing Cross Hospital and various friends in com- 
memoration of Huxley having received his medical 
education at Charing Cross Hospital, and the subject 
appointed was that of Recent Advances in Science 
and their Bearing upon Medicine and Sargery. The first 
lecture was delivered by Professor Michael Foster in 1896 
and the second in 1898, the lecture being biennial, by 
Professor Virchow. Lord Lister is a worthy follower of his 
two distinguished predecessors and his selection as lecturer 
in the present year is all the more fitting on account of our 
country being at war. The extraordinary and unprece- 
dented success which the Royal Army Medical Corps has 
attained in the treatment of the wounded is due in very 
large measure to Lord Lister's world-renowned researches 
upon asepticism and its results. 


t 


THE Helen Prideaux Memorial Scholarship, value £50, 
will be awarded in July, 1900, to a graduate of the London 
(Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women. 
Oandidates must be registered medical women of not more 
than three years’ standing on June 1st, 1900, and must send 
in to the trustees, under cover to the secretary, an essay on 
some medical subject, on or before July 15th, 1900. The 
subject chosen by each candidate may be connected with 
any department of medical or surgical practice. In estimat- 
ing the relative value of the essays the trustees will attach 
special value to the evidence afforded of clinical work and of 
direct and personal experience. 


AT a general monthly meeting of the members of the 
Royal Institution held on Monday, June 11th, Sir James 
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Crichton Browne, treasurer and vice-president, being in the 
chair, the following motion was unanimously agreed to :— 


The managers of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, on the 
occasion of the retirement of Sir Frederick Bramwell from the office of 
honorary secretary, desire to place on permanent record an expression 
of their high appreciation of the admirable way in which he 
formed the duties of that office and of his signal services to the institu. 
tion generally. . 


THE Iogleby Lectures of the Mason University College, 
Birmingham, will be delivered on Wednesday, June 27th 
and July 4th, at four p.m., in the medical lecture theatre 
of the College, by Dr. O. J. Kauffmann, who has taken for 
his subject The Commoner Neuroses of Childhood, their 
Pathology and Treatment.” 


+ 


Staff Surgeon Henry Peacock (retired R.N.) died on June Sth 
in his eighty-eighth year. He qualified in 1837 and in 1839 
entered the Royal Navy. Subsequently he was appointed 
medical officer to the Dockyard at Chatham and staff 
surgeon to the Royal Dockyard Battalion. 


A REUTER’s telegram states that Dr. J. Farrell Easmon 
of Cape Coast, West Africa, died from pneumonia on June 9th. 
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THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE war chronicle for the past week is of a mixed but, 
on the whole, of a very satisfactory character. It is 
nevertheless disappointing to learn at this stage of the 


campaign, and despite all the experience which our army 
has had of the tactics of the enemy that we still appear 
to be unable to prevent isolated bodies of troops and 
detachments from spice, cad rity surrounded, and de- 
feated by superior num of the enemy. The defeat 
and capture of the Sherwood Foresters’ (4th Derbyshires) 
Militia at Roodeval was a regrettable business, notwith- 
standing that it can have no real influenoe on the course of 
the campaign. The direct result of the wrecking of some 
miles of railway by the Boers and the consequent interrup- 
tion of Lord Roberte’s line of communication cutting him off 
from his base at Cape Town put a temporary check on bis 
military operations. These occurrences indicate that the spirit 
and activity of the Transvaalers and Free Staters are factors 
which have still to be taken into account. Nevertheless, 
with the occupation of the enemy’s capitals, with the 
successes we have obtained in capturing Botha’s Pass and 
Almond’s Nek by Buller’s troops, and the news from the 
Western side and elsewhere, taken in connexion with the 
overwhelming forces at our disposal, we may confidently 
assert that the enemy’s back is broken. The Boer 
forces may strike a furtive blow here and there, success- 
fully attack different points and intercept Lord Roberts's 
long lines of communication from time to time, and 
by making occasional raids and then skilfully retreating 
cause the war to drag on, but these efforts must inevitably 
only prove futile in the end. How soon that end may now 
come no one can tell, for jast at the moment of our 
writing the welcome telegraphic news bas arrived of 
Lord Roberts’s successful attack on Botha’s force, and 
of the defeat and complete rout of De Wet by Lord 
Methuen's troops. The most unsatisfactory part of the 
business has hitherto been the way in which the Boers 
have usually succeeded in retreating without loss of their 
guns and convoys. or any material loss to themselves. 
succeeded in 


Boers held as prisoners had been released. The Boers 
had intended to take all the British prisoners with 
them on evacuating Pretoria, but were frustrated by the 
arrival of the British invading force. Mr. Kriiger never- 
theless succeeded in taking away about 900 with him as 
hostages in his retreat towards the East. The casualties 
in the Sherwood Foresters’ Militia at Roodeval were 36 
killed and 104 wounded, and the news of the disaster 
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appears to have been telegraphed by Major Stonham, 
the medical officer commanding the Im Yeomanry Hoe- 
pital. Lady Georgiana Curzon, president of the Imperial 
Yeomanry Hospital Committee, has since received the follow- 
ing cable from the Military Secretary, Cape Town : ‘‘ Imperial 
Yeomanry Field Hospital in action, eval. All safe.” 

Large batches of sick and wounded are arriving in this 
country by different transporte. The steamship America 
(Transport 79) reached the Albert Docks last Saturday and 
disembarked 14 officers and 310 men invalided from South 
Africa. The ship left Cape Town on May 12th and had a 
good voyage, only two deaths occurring on the way. The 
whole of the men, of whom about 50 suffered from the effects 
of wounds, benefited greatly in health. 80 lying-down cases 
were on board at the beginning of the voyage, but with six 
exceptions these were convalescent on arrival. Three men 
very ill with enteric fever were transferred to Denton 
Sanitary Hospital and there were three cases of a serious 
nature for the Herbert Hospital, Woolwich. Dr. C. F. K. 
Murray and Dr. L. H. Hitchens were in medical charge, 
having the assistance of three nurses. 

The transport Orotava arrived on Jane 10th with about 
600-sick and wounded soldiers from the front, nearly all 
convalescent, there being only some 12 bad cases on 
on arrival. Most of the men were transferred to Netley and 
the remainder to Colchester. Other transports are on their 
way home and arrivals will, of course, be of frequent 
occurrence. Meanwhile, strong reinforcements are leaving 
this country for the front. The home barracks are crowded 
and recruiting is going on apace. The saying is no doubt 
true enough that if we are not a military, we are neverthe- 
leas a warlike, people. 


The last return issued by the War Office showing the total 


casualties since the beginning of the war up to the end of 
last week gives the total (exclusive of sick and wounded now 
in British acep iae in South Africa) as 25,728. The list is 
made up as follows :— 


= Officers. | Non-commisstoned 


off cers and men. 

Killed in action 235 2,283 
Died from wound . 63 551 
Missing and prisoners (excluding those 

who have been recovered or released) ¢ 109 meee 
Died from disease wee 112 3,€09 
Accidental deaths... ou. an soe vee — 68 
Sent home as invalids e o.. ues eas 664 13,481 

Total | 1260 24,468 


The returns received by the last mail from the Portland 
Hospital in South Africa show: total admissions in hor- 
pital, 762; returned to duty, 108; sent to England, 98; 
convalescent, 258; deaths, 14; transferred to other hos- 
pitals at base, 133; remaining in hospital, 151, including 91 
cases of enteric tever. In consequence of the fever epidemic 
60 additional beds have been opened. making 160 in all, and 
two of the nursing sisters from New Zealand had been added 
by the War Office authorities to the hospital. The amount 
of sickness in the neighbourhood of Bloemfontein is abnormal. 
Farther additional stores sent from England were being 
received at the date of this communication—viz., May 18tb. 

In consequence of the prevalence of the fever epidemic 
the Imperial Yeomanry Hospital has been compelled to pre- 
vide a considerable number of additional beds, and large 
stores of hospital clothing, linen, &c., are being received. 
This reminds us that considering the enormous pressure on 
the lines of railway at the Cape there is much difficulty and 
delay in forwarding and distributing the stores sent out from 
this country. It would be well, then, for people forwarding 
gifts in kind to the hospitals and troops to try to find out 
beforehand whether supplies are procarable or not at the 
shane towns and stations to which they intend to 

espatch them, and, if they are, to forward cheques and 
money orders for their purchase locally. The diurnal 
variations of temperature in South Africa are already great 
and very trying. The nights are very cold and the troops— 
especially the sick and wounded—will need ample supplies of 
warm underclothing. ; 

At the present time the sick in our hospitals altogether 
outnumber the wounded. The principal diseases are enteric 


fever and dysentery and sufferers from these complaints are 
sincerely to be pitied ; they will stand in need of all that can 
be done for them in the way of good nursing and the most 
careful dieting. From what we have heard we may say that 
those who happen to know any of the nurses serving at the 
front and the particular hospitals to which they are attached 
would find it a good plan to send periodically any articles of 
clothing by parcels’ poat to their address for the use at dis- 
cretion of the patients under their care. Supplies of this 
kind are often useful to meet emergencies or to provide for 
sick and wounded when leaving the hospital. 


THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY HOSPITAL. 
By ALFRED D. Fripp, M. S., F. R. C. S. 


Though there are still two of the English huts unfinished 
the Imperial Yeomanry Hospital has in all other respects 
reached at last its full state of development and I thought 
you might like to bave a short account of some of the main 
features. The appended plan of the hospital grounds bas 
been prepared by Dr. Barclay Black and with that plan in 
front of me I have jotted down a description of its various 
parts as one meets them in taking any visitor for a tour of 
inspection. Dr. Black, who is mys officer, superintends 
all the work of the cleanliness and latrine departments of the 
camp. His plan not being the work of a skilled surveyor 
does not pretend to be of more than ri onan accuracy as 
to distance, but it is at least faithful in intention and in 
effect. 

To take first the smaller half of the hospital, which lies to 
the right of the railway line as you arrive from Cape Town, 
we bave a group of isolation tents, for, like other base 
hospitale, we have not been exempt from the cccurrence of 
an occasional case of scarlet fever. Further to the right 
are the tents of the medical staff, the two marquees being 
occupied by the ten surgeons’ dressers. The bell tents 
occupied by the detachment of about 100 orderlies are 
seen to be separated by the main drain and also by 
the main road which leads from the wards to the main 
latrine from the tents of the medical officers. The main 
drain is made of four-inch earthenware pipes and is fed by 
various sinks throughout the hospital grounds. No solid 
matter is allowed to be thrown into the sinks, nor any infected 
water from the enteric fever department (this is all carried 
by our natives along the route indicated not far from the 
laundry to the dumping ground), nor greasy water from the 
kitchens (this is used to feed the pigs), nor does the drain go 
near any latrine or any water-supply pipe. Practically the 
only thing thrown down the sinks is water that has been 
used for washing. The main drain discharges by means of 
a system of subdividing trenches on to a part of the veldt 
which has a good incline away from the hospital. Between 
the bell tents and the railway line is placed a galvanised iron 
building which is subdivided into a central dry canteen for the 
orderlies and two lateral compartments forming workshops 
for the carpenters and painters respectively. Then comes a 
large tent used by the orderlies as a mess-room, recreation- 
room, and bath-room, followed by a collection of hospital 
marquees which are used only when the hospital is over 
full for the temporary accommodation of convalescent 
patients awaiting a train for transfer to Cape Town. 
Tbe main urinal and latrine are shown towards the bottom 
centre of the plan. It has separate compartments for 
the sergeants, the orderlies, and the hospital patients, 
and we consider it a masterpiece for the Karroo. The 
floor is cemented throughout and for four feet outside 
the corrugated iron walls it is inclined and grooved so 
efficiently that the four natives, who are always on duty 
there, can, when they are not busy carrying buckets away 
to the dumping ground, frequently flush out the whole 
enclosure by means of an armoured hose which has a good 
bead of water from a standpipe. The washings are collected 
in a cement-lined pit jast outside and are thence removed in 
buckets to the dumping ground. No buckets come back 
from the dumping ground to any part of the hospital without 
having undergone a prolonged soaking and subsequent 
thorough cleansing in a large tank of disinfectant at the 
dumping ground. The bedpans and the urine-receivers 
from all patients in the hospital who are not able to walk to 
this latrine are carried thither by the orderlies and left in a 
special annexe, clean utensils being taken back to the wards 
in their place. The excreta are removed to the dumping 
ground by the natives at 6 a.m. For the enteric fever 
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and dysentery departments special disinfecting latrines are 
provided, as will be described later. Tothe right, in and near 
the laundry are (a) a Washington-Lyons disinfector capable 
of dealing with nine mattresses and many smaller articles in 
each batch; (b) a Russian bath for the treatment of stiff 
limbs which are so frequent both from rheumatism and from 
injury; (c) a blacksmith’s forge; (d) a refuse-destructor, 
through which all paper, straw, small boxes, empty 
canned-meat tins, and other camp litter are passed, and 
the ash is then buried; and (e) a large filter plant 
by Messrs. Defries, which is driven by steam from the 
laundry and is large enough to cope easily with all the 
drinking water of the hospital. The Jaundry plant is large 
and efficient. It has been supplied by Messrs. Defries 
and is worked by men sent out by that firm, who are helped 
by four of the wardmaids and some 15 natives. It easily 
deals with the washing of the 700 white individuals at 
present in our camp. All of this plant is housed in cor- 
rugated iron sheds. All mattresses, bedding, and linen from 
the enteric fever and other infected wards are put through 
the Washington-Lyons disinfector at 7 A.M., having been 
stored, if necessary, overnight in an annexe of the enteric 
fever latrine between the huts occupied by enteric fever 

tients. The last point to note is the secondary well which 

as been sunk on the way to the station as a resource in case 
of emergency, but we have not yet had to fall back upon this 
water-supply, as that from the railway well at the station 
has proved amply sufficient for our needs. 

If we now retrace our steps to the main drain and walk 
up a slight natural incline to the railway line and cross the 
latter at the most southerly of the three level crossings 
indicated in the plan, and, starting from the extreme south 
of the hospital grounds, walk northward among the wards, 
we shall be going up a slight hill nearly allthe way. The 
cemetery, a quarter of a mile off towards Cape Town, lies at 
our back. On our left-hand side is a group of three private 
residences and the sisters’ quarters, which consist of: (a) four 
huts, the upper two of which, which are the largest, are 
occupied by the 29 day sisters, the next one by the 10 
night sisters, and the fourth by the 10 wardmaids and 
the housekeeper (Miss Cheesman), whose services have been 
of the utmost value, for she not only attends to all the 
domestic arrangements of this department, but also super- 
intends the laundry, which in itself is a very onerous 
and important task in view of our isolated position from 
the rest of civilisation; (5) the kitchen, which is seen 
close to the railway ; (c) the luggage tent, which is placed 
between the two upper huts and opens into (d) the bath 
tent, which has its own supply of cold water from the 
main and of hot water from a boiler placed half way 
between the three private residences and the sisters’ 
quarters, as well as its own sink just outside the tent for 
discharge into the main drain, the interior of the tent 
being separated by curtains into several bath rooms and 
the floor boarded ; and (e) the latrine just behind the 
bath tent, which, like all the other latrines in the hospital, 
is worked on the bucket-and-earth system and served 
by natives who withdraw the buckets by means of a 
trap-door at the back of the seats without going into 
the latrine. The group of six large huts, sent out from 
England by Messrs. Boulton and Paul of Norwicb, with 
a foreman to put them up, are a great success. They 
are admirably suited to the climate which yields consider- 
able extremes of temperature in 24 hours and they are 
well ventilated. The material employed is corrugated iron 
outside, wood inside, and felt between. Each will be 
provided with a verandah as soon as the carpenters have 
time to get to work on the many similar improvements 
required throughout the hospital. Hitherto they have all 
been busy with the absolute essentials of construction. 
Each hut accommodates 34 patients without any crowding. 
The middle one of the first row that we come to is full of 
officers and the one just above it is full of Yeomanry. 
Sinks are shown contiguous to all the huts throughout the 
hospital, and the water-supply is drawn by the orderlies in 
cans from stand-pipes placed at convenient distances outside 
the hut. Boiler tanks are also scattered about the hospital 
so that there is an ample supply of both hot and cold water. 
Each hut has a lean-to outside for washing-up purposes. 
Below these on the plan will be seen a group of a dozen 
tents, half ‘‘tortoise” tent and green in colour and half 
“hospital” marquee. Each tent is equipped to accommo- 
date eight iron frame and spring mattress bedsteads per- 
manently, with which luxuries the hospital is provided 


throughout by the Birmingham Bedstead Manufacturers, but 
each tent is in addition liable to have thrust upon it in 
times of emergency four or five trestle beds. Olose to these 
tents is the patients’ large recreation tent, which on 
Sundays is transformed into the body of a church. The 
chancel, which. is sufficient for the needs of the week-day 
services, is formed by a small hut separated from the recrea- 
tion tent by large folding-doors and from the mortuary at 
the altar end by a thick partition. The mortuary, like the 
latrines, has a cement floor and a table and galvanised iron 
walls. No dead body lies there for more than 24 hours. 
Five o’clock is the hour for funerals. These, of course, 
are military, though the salute is dispensed with for fear 
it should disturb those patients who are in a precarious 
condition. 

Thanks to the kindness of friends at home there is a 
most excellent library and supply of periodicals. These 
are in great demand. The books are kept in cases in the 
recreation tent, and Mr. Atkins, one of the surgeons' 
dressers, performs the duties of librarian. Similarly Mr. 
William Turner, one of the surgeons, presides over the dis- 
tribution of all the indoor games throughout the hospital 
and organises all the outdoor sports, including cricket, 
footbal), lawn tennis, golf, &c. All the requisites for these 
games have to be procured in Cape Town and they are very 
expensive. The ground, also, does not lend itself at all 
favourably to the necessary preparation of level areas, so 
that we have had great difficulties to overcome. Then 
there is a group of eight white ‘‘ tortoise ” tents, larger than 
the last, for they accommodate ten permanent bedsteads, 
and beside them will be seen patients’ lavatory and bath 
hut; it has a cement floor sloping to a sink in the corner 
and a good water-supply. In the kitchen hut all hospital 
food is cooked and the cooks have stores and offices. A 
latrine is placed between the two acute dysentery wards, 
On the plan a line is seen drawn round the dysentery depart- 
ment; this indicates that four of the ‘‘ tortoise” tents men- 
tioned already are included. These four are used for the 
convalescent dysentery patients. 

Above the dysentery department is shown another hut, 
and above that again the small hut used by Mr. Newland- 
Pedley as his store-room, work-room, and living-room, 
though the actual operative dental work is carried on in the 
second or spare operating theatre to be described later. 
Below the dysentery department are seen the huts that house 
the pack store and the linen store. Close together are the 
sergeants’ mess tent; a group of five convalescent tents ; 
small tents, each house a convalescent officer; the officers” 
mess, into which opens the officers’ recreation room, the 
secretary's office, a small latrine, the orderly’s room, the 
store and kitchen for the officers’ mess, and the dairy, from 
which the milk for the entire camp is dispensed after 
sterilisation by several large Aymard sterilisers. Miss 
Brereton, in addition to her work in the operative surgical 
department, presides over the work of the dairy. Half way 
to the station are the stable and coach-hoase in which 
a couple of Cape carts, each drawn by two horses, a cart 
which carries the linen backwards and forwards to the 
laurdry, and the riding horses of the various officers, both 
medical and combatant, are housed. 

This leaves for description only the enterte fever depart- 
ment and the cross-shaped surgical building. 

In the cross-shaped building shown in the upper third 
of the plan towards the centre are the operating 
theatres, the surgery and dispensary, the x-ray depart- 
ment, and the surgical store. The last-named forms the 
head of the cross and, with the two operating theatres, 
is in the charge of Miss Brereton, till lately the sister 
in charge of the pay wards at Guy’s Hospitak In her 
surgical store are accumulated all the supplies of instru- 
ments, dressings, antiseptics, anesthetics, splints, trusses, and 
other medical and surgical paraphernalia. It is separated 
by a roofed-in open-air lobby from the operating theatres, 
one of which is devoted, except in times of stress, to the 
dental surgeon. The two theatres form the cress-piece 
of the cross. The theatre used for surgical operations is 
admirably equipped and furnished, Messrs. Down Brothers, 
who executed the order for all the instruments, having 
presented a complete set of aseptic metal furniture, 
including washhand stands, stools, dressing-tables, and a 
raise-and-lower table. The wooden lining of the theatre 
has been painted white. There are two large slabe 
of corrugated glass which give an excellent top light. The 
wooden iloor is covered with linoleum. The doors are four 
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feet wide, giving easy access for the bearers from the open 
The long limb of the 
cross is also separated from the operating theatre by a 
roofed-in air-space and is occupied as to the end nearest the 
tment (which is 
singularly well equipped and is doing most excellent work 
under Mr. Hall Edwards), and as to the foot of the cross by 
the surgery and dispensary. The photographic dark-room is 
placed in the furthermost corner of the dispensary, so that 
the large store of plates shall not be spoiled by the 


air or from the x-ray department. 


Operating theatre by the x-ray depar 


proximity of the x-ray apparatus. 


The enteric fever department consists of four huts 
to 26 patients each. 
In the centre of the department is a corrugated iron hut, 
half of which is used as a disinfecting latrine for the 
infected excreta and the other half for the storing of used 
linen and bedding, including mattresses, until the regular 
hours which are appointed for the transference of these 
infected articles to the Washington- Lyons disinfector. All 
ent, and 
also all the water with which the patients have been washed, 
are carried by the orderlies to this enteric fever latrine and are 
there emptied into large pails containing izal and disposed on 
the concrete floor, while on the zinc shelf there are sets of 
zinc baths (labeled A and B) for the thorough disinfection 
In the baths marked A the utensils are 
swabbed out with izal solution and they are then put to soak 
in a similar solution in baths marked B until required again 
in the wards. An intelligent native is always on duty at 
the typhoid fever latrine swabbing out the walls and floor 
and iron shelves, which are all sloped especially to facilitate 


which accommodate from 22 


the bed-pans and urine utensils used in the departm 


of all the utensils. 


this process, while two other natives are continually on duty 


carrying the pails of the disinfected excreta away by the 


route indicated on the plan to a special dumping ground in a 

natural hollow far removed from the camp. The pails brought 

back from the dumping ground are fished out from a large 

tank of carbolic and the dirty ones are put in their place to 

| eee a similar soaking before they go back to the 
e. 

The staff of attendants on duty in the typhoid fever 
department is entirely separate from the rest of the sisters 
and orderlies. Thus one of the senior sisters is in charge of 
the nursing staff which consists of a day sister and a night 
sister for each hut and a day sister for every two tents and a 
night sister for every three tents. Similarly a special ward- 
master is in charge of the orderlies, of whom there are two 
on duty with each day sister and one on duty with each night 
sister. The day staff and the night staff are each on duty 
for 12 hours in this department, their occasional holidays 
being arranged for by there being always one extra sister and 
two extra orderlies in addition to those already mentioned. 
By this means not only is efficiency ensured among the 
attendants of the department but also uniformity in the 
methods adopted for carrying out the rules. These rules 
have been printed and given to every attendant and are 
strictly enforced. There is a special hut between the two 
left-hand wards for the use of all sisters engaged in the 
department and here they have their tea, &c., for the taking 
of any food by the attendants or even the preparation of 
food in the wards is, of course, strictly forbidden. There is 
also a special lavatory for the enteric fever attendants, so 
that they may be able to disinfect their hands as frequently 
as they like. l 

As a postscript to this short account of the plan of our 
grounds those interested in our hospital will be glad to hear 
that the longer we stop here the more pleased we are with 
the site. We are not free, of course, from many of the diffi- 
culties tbat beset all the military hospitals out here. For 
instance, we have to struggle with a very heavy visitation of 
enteric fever. This, by demanding the services of so 
many of our male and female staff, throws a severe 
strain upon our resources, for we have only 100 orderlies 
to the 160 orderlies of a general military hospital. 
Our sisters, also, often find it heart-breaking work 
to sustain the unequal battle against the never-ending 
invasion of vermin brought down by each train-load from 
the front. We are barassed, too, by the fact that the supply 
of milk is precarious and that eggs are extremely scarce. 
Fruit and fresh vegetables, except potatoes and onions, are 
absolutely unobtainable. On the other hand, we have many 
things to be thankful for. Our water-supply, for instance, 
is unimpeachable. The climate, too, is most healthy, sunny 
and warm in the day and not yet very cold at night. The 
distant scenery is distinctly attractive. Our specialists in 


ophthalmic and dental surgery and in x-ray work have 
proved a godsend. Tke same may be said with the utmost 
trath of our body of nursing sisters which is larger than 
usual. Nor must our masseur be forgotten. His assistance 
has been most efficacious in many cases of fractures and stiff 
joints and withered musoles. Again, it is a great gain that we 
are able to do all our own washing and that we have a really 
efficient steriliser which can tackle, even though we are 
isolated in the Karroo, the otherwise insurmountable 
difficulty of how to disinfect on a large scale. Last, but by no 
means least, we owe much to our position of “splendid 
isolation.” For nearly 30 miles on each side of us there 
are no signs of civilisation except a few ostrich and 
grazing farms. There are no troops to soil the 
ground, the water, or the air, except the necessary 
guard of 50 men. For this reason we suffer leas 
than most similar hospitals from dust. We enjoy 
an immunity from outside interference which will be 
readily appreciated by all those who are in a position 
to realise what an amount of hard work has to be got. 
out of the staff and how easily the barmonious working of 
a large volunteer staff such as ours is could be upset, or at 
least hampered, by the existence in our neighbourhood of 


any factors capable of still further ap enn laps many 


interests which have to be considered in the running of such 
a hospital. Not a few ladies devoted to good works but. 
possessing no technical training have come out to South 
Africa on purpose to help in any capacity in the military 
hospitals, but the explicit instructions, which we have received 
from the committee in London for whom we act, no less than 
the fact that there is not a room which they could hire for 
their accommodation within 29 miles of us, have saved us 
from the unpleasant duty which might otherwise have 
devolved upon us of telling these willing but unwanted souls 
that after a considerable experience of the value of their 
kindly meant offers, and after the fullest consideration, we 
would very much rather have their room than their company. 


PS.—OP course, we should not have put the enteric fever 
patients into the huts so near the operating theatre if we had 
not been flooded with them before any other accommodation 
was available, but we have not had cause to regret this 


proximity. 
Deelfontein, May 14th. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT THE BASE.) 


I mentioned in a previous letter that I had seen a clip 
of Mauser bullets which had the appearance of being covered 
with a coating of verdigris. Iam bappy to be able to state 
that on being submitted toa thorough analysis this green 
coating is not verdigris but a mixture of paraffin wax and 
carbonate of copper which appears to have been used for the 
double purpose of preventing the cartridge suffering from 
damp and of supplying a hermetical closing between the 
brass capsule and the bullet, thus preventing rust of the 
barrel. This is vouched for by Dr. Impey of Cape Town and 
I am very glad to be able to put this matter at rest and thus 
clear up a baseless suspicion of the intentions of our brother 
Boer.” . 

The news for the past few weeks has been sufficiently 
exciting from a military point of view but has proved 
monotonous in a degree from a surgical aspect. The cases 
coming down from the front at present are, with very few 
surgical exceptions, entirely those of enteric fever 
and dysentery. Of these we have enough and to spare, 
every few days seeing a large convoy arrive. At present 
No. 1 General Hospital and No. 2 General Hospital are 
filled to overflowing. Fortunately, most of the patients are 
convalescent and simply awaiting passage home, but of 
course amongst the crowd there are sure to be some who will 
require careful treatment and nursing for a considerable 
period before they are put on board. The enteric fever roll 
of this campaign is likely to'be a record one, though I am 
happy to be able to say that our percentages of recoveries are 
very satisfactory, which is undoubtedly due to the excellent 
arrangements that exist for medical treatment and nursing. 
The fact remains, however, that, with very few exceptions, 
these men will not be fit for duty for some considerable time. 
The voyage home is a great factor in their treatment and it 


rapidly builds up the patients in those cases in which 
extreme nervous prostration is a pronounced feature, and 
there are many such. In fact, it is rare to see patients who 


1 TuE LaNcetT, May Sth, 1800, p. 1312. 
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have had even slight attacks and no complications escape the 


nervous sequel. 

Since my last letter No. 3 General Hospital has 
been sent up to Kroonstad from Rondebosch and by 
this time it is in full swing. The hospital was accompanied 
by 30 nursing sisters, and in its place a convalescent hospital 
for 500 cases is to be established. Already huts are springing 
up where tents once stood. The transports have been leaving 
at frequent intervals with full complements of invalids, both 
officers and men, and a very great number must have gone 
home during the past month. The Surgeon-General is at 
Bloemfontein, and Colonel McNamara (from Gibraltar) bas 
sacoeeded Oolonel W. F. Stevenson as principal medical officer 
of the lines of communication, the latter being at the front 
with the headquarters. 

I am sorry to say that disease and hard work have been 
making themselves felt amongst the officers and men of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps. I hear that two officers have 
fallen victims to enteric fever at Bloemfontein and that 
a considerable number are on the sick list; but 
this was only to be expected—they are bat flesh 
and blood like other men, though some ple seem to 
think that they are machines and can go on for ever without 
rest or relaxation. This is a grim fallacy that will, I am 
afraid, have a rude awakening at the end of the war. Let us 
trust that the lesson may be taken to heart and that a more 
generous policy may be inaugurated in matters medical in the 
army of the future. 

The winter rains have begun in this colony now and the 
mornings and evenings are cold and damp, but up-country 
the rains are over and the climate is charming. 

A convalescent sanatorium for officers is to be established 
at Majesfontein at the end of this month and will relieve the 
pressure on the Claremont Officers’ Hospital which during the 
past month has been very great. 

The hospital ship Princess of Wales is lying in Simon’s Bay 
and is, I hear, to be sent up the ccast before coming home. 
She is an object of great curlosity to the inhabitants and is 
visited by numbers of people, who return amazed at the pitch 
of perfection attained in her fitting up. ; 

Claremont, Cape Colony, May 23rd. 
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THE NEW CLINICAL LABORATORIES OF 
THE WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL. 


On Jane 12th Lord LISTER presided over the ceremony 
inaugurated by the governors of the Westminster Hospital 
for the official opening of the new clinical laboratories which 
bave recently been added to that hospital. The proceedings 
consisted of a reception in the board room of about 100 
guests by Sir John Wolfe Barry (chairman of the House 
Committee), Dr. W. H. Allchin (senior physician to the 
hospital), and Dr. W. 8. Lazarus-Barlow (pathologist to the 
hospital). 

Sir J. WOLFE BARRY explained that the clinical labora- 
tories had been instituted for the elucidation of disease and 
thus to assist in relieving the suffering poor. The formation 
of such a department enabled surgeons and physicians to 
approach the treatment of disease with absolute scientific 
knowledge as compared with the greater difficulties that 
they had in times past. 

Dr. LAZARUS-BARLOW said that before inspecting the 
laboratories he would like to call the attention of those 
present to one or two points of importance. The Westminster 
Hospital endeavoured to keep abreast of research work so as 
not only to give the very best chances to the patients, but 
also, g from a utilitarian standpoint, to render the 
most efficient return possible to the hospital subscribers 
for the money received. The House Committee had spared 
no expense in making the laboratories as perfect as pos- 
sible in regard to equipment. The fundamental require- 
ments in clinical laboratory work were that the bacterio- 
logical portion must be divided from the histological 
portion. It was necessary that the bacteriological investi- 
gations should be carried on with an absence of dust, 
and for that reason the two departments were divided from 
one another by a glass partition with a swinging door. 
For histological work light was an important considera- 
tion, and as far as natural light was concerned each 
investigator would be provided with a north light. For 
artificial light eight pendant electric lamps of 16 candle 
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power had been provided and the walls and the ceilings had 
been lined with white encaustic tiles. There was an ample 
supply of hot and cold water and great attention had been 
paid to the drainage. With the exception of where the 
drains were actually under the flooring they were open 
earthenware channels specially constructed and lined with 
vitreous enamel. Every drain was most carefully trapped 
and the drainage system of the laboratory was entirely 
distinct from the hospital drainage. By making the 
fittings in the cupboards moveable and providing five 
manholes cut through the flooring all the drains could 
be thoroughly inspected in about 15 minutes. There was 
an ample supply of gas and there were 39 electric plugs 
which could be used for the purposes of motive power 
or for lighting. He would draw their attention parti- 
cularly to a cupboard capable of holding 9000 microscopic 
slides, the idea being to preserve specimens so that 
any case which returned to the hospital after a lapse of 
some years could be discussed with the aid of the original 
sections prepared when the patient first came in. This 
would afford any observer the opportunity of forming a fresh 
opinion from the original specimen in case the individual 
judgment of the original pathologist was not accepted in 
every detail. All apparatus necessary for clinical work had 
been procured and was ready for use, but the hospital had 
not been asked- for any funds to pay for research apparatus 
of a more or less speculative character. The laboratories 
were of such a kind that it was justifiable for the hospital to 
pay for their upkeep towards the advancement of scientific 
research. Dr. Lazarus-Barlow then read a letter of con- 
gratulation on the opening of the Jaboratories from Professor 
W. H. Welch of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

A visit was then made to the top floor of the hospital 
where the laboratories are situated and there Lord Kelvin 
put in motion a motor to shake some tubercle bacilli in 
carbolic acid and Lord Lister made a cultivation from some 
tubercle bacilli derived from the original tubercle discovered 
by Koch in 1884. 

On re-assembling in the board room Lord LISTER gave an 
address in which he said that the clinical laboratories they 
had inspected would enable the physicians of the hospital to 
bring to bear on their cases the most advanced knowledge 
and the most refined methods of investigation. Many a 
diagnosis that otherwise would be obscure would be made 
clear. Successful treatment was directly proportionate to 
correct diagnosis. He was convinced that the work 
carried on there would not only benefit the patients in that 
hospital but would also unfailingly extend the boundaries 
of knowledge so as to promote the now rapid advance 
of pathological and therapeutical research. There was 
another important way in which service would be ren- 
dered and that was the powerful means the labora- 
tories would afford for sound practical knowledge to 
the student. There was now a tendency to look 
askance at medical schools connected with hospitals and to 
grudge the money spent on their maintenance and extension. 
There could not possibly, he conceived, be a greater mis- 
take. Without the opportunity of practical instruction 
afforded by hospitals the education of the rising generation 
of medical men would be absolutely impossible, and it might 
be fairly discussed whether the educational services rendered 
by hospitals were not of greater importance and benefit to 
the welfare of the community than their direct advantages 
to the patients treated in them. He considered it a matter 
for which the governing body of the Westminster Hospital 
was to be congratulated, and he thought that the public 
owed a debt of gratitude to them for wisely and boldly 
devoting a large sum of money to the creation of these 
laboratories. He felt sure that before many years were over 
it would be recognised that these laboratories were amongst 
the most important means which hospitals could contain 
of doing good service to the community. Lord Lister 
concluded with a complimentary reference to the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Lazarus-Barlow as pathologist to the hospital. 

Dr. W. 8. CHURCH (President of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London) said that he would not be in a 
position to properly treat his patients at the hospital with 
which he was connected unless he had the advantage of the 
experimental work in the clinical laboratory. A great 
charity in the largest sense of the word would be effected 
by affording facilities for the investigation of disease 
leading to a decrease in the necessity for so many beds at 
the hospital. 

Sir WILLIAM MacCormac (President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England) referred to the creation 
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Fic. 1. 


A general view of the two Laboratories 


Fig. 2. 


A corner in one of the Laboratories. 
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of similar laboratories at St. Thomas’s Hospital five years 


ago and said that the greatest possible advantage had 
accrued in the treatment of the patients, the accuracy of 
diagnosis lending itself materially to increasing the certainty 
of success. 

In the course of the ceremony the architect of the new 
buildings, Mr. H. Percy Adams, was introduced to Lord 
Lister and Lord Kelvin, and the excellence of the work, 
which was carried out by Messrs. Baird and Tatlock, 
received special notice. 

A vote of thanks to Lord Lister was proposed by 
Lord KNUTSFORD, a vice-president of the hospital, seconded 
by Dr. ALLCHIN as representing the medical staff, and 
a by Mr. W. G. SPENCER on behalf of the surgical 


Lord LISTER briefly replied and the proceedings 
terminated. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE British Dental Association celebrated its twenty- 
first anniversary and held its annual meeting on Saturday, 
Monday, and Tuesday, June 2nd, 4th, and 5th, in 
Leeds. As the general meeting held on the first day in the 
Central Hall of Yorkshire College, the retiring President, 
Mr. J. H. Mummery read a valedictory address previously to 
vacating the chair in favour of the new President, Mr. 
George Brunton. 


The treasurer’s report: which was submitted to this meet- 
ing showed that during the year the membership had con- 
siderably increased and numbered, at the end of 1899, 1089. 
The balance shown at the end of the year amounted to 
£1900. The secretary’s report, which dealt principally with 
legal business and matters of discipline, called attention to 
a case which arose out of the use of the title “dentist” and 
the description ‘‘ dental establishment.” ‘The result of the 
trial was the infliction of a penalty, the presiding magistrate 
remarking that the case must act as a warning to the 
defendant and others and that it was the duty of the bench 
to protect the public and they would do so. 

After other business a hearty welcome was given to M. 
Burt, a delegate from the International Dental Congress to 
be held in Paris this year. M. Burt cordially invited 
the members of the British Dental Association to attend that 
Congress. 

Subsequently the meeting was thrown open to visitors and 
a large number of ladies attended. Alderman JOHN GORDON, 
the mayor of Leeds, in a humorous speech welcomed the 
members and visitors to the city, and the PRESIDENT 
expressed on behalf of the association his thanks to the 
mayor for this welcome. 

In his address the PRESIDENT alluded to the progress which 
dentistry had made and called to mind some of the great 
names connected with the dental profession. In the chemical 
lecture theatre of Yorkshire College during the afternoon 
several interesting lectures were given, and social gatherings 
terminated the first day’s proceedings. 

On the morning of the second day several important 

pers were read, among them being one by Mr. LLOYD 
WILLIAMS (London) on the Teaching of Mechanical Dentistry 
in Dental Schools. This was followed by a long and interest- 
ing discussion. The reader of the paper urged that the 
dental surgeon needed the continual exercise of manual 
dexterity to a greater degree than in any other branch of 
surgery and that the conditions required almost microscopic 
exactitude. Three years in the laboratory, he maintained, 
was barely time to enable the student to obtain a grasp of 
his work. l 

In the afternoon Mr. T. CHARTERS WHITE, the president of 
the Microscopical Section, gave an address on Photo-micro- 
graphy, and demonstrations of crown work and other subjects 
filled the business portion of the time. Later in the after- 
noon a reception was held in the Medical School in 
Thoresby-place, and in the evening the annual dinner was 
held at the Hôtel Métropole.. Mr. George Brunton, the 
President, occupied the chair and among those present were 
Mr. J. H. Mummery (ex-President of the association), Mr. 
T. Pridgin Teale, F.R.S., Professor De Burgh Birch (dean of 
the Yorkshire College Medical Department), Mr. J. Smith 


Turner, Mr. C. 8. Tomes, F.R.S., M. Burt, Mr. T. R. 
Jessop, Mr. F. Canton, Professor T. Wardrop Griffith, Mr, 
Storer Bennett (chairman of the representative board of the 
association), Dr. A. G. Barrs, Dr. E. F. Trevelyan, Dr. J. 
Spottiswoode Cameron (medical officer of health of Leeds), 
Mr. T. S. Carter, Dr. T. Churton, Dr. J. F. W. Silk, 
Dr. J. B. Hellier and Mr. J. F. Pink (secretary of the 
association). 

In responding to the toast of The City and Trade of 
Leeds” Alderman HARDING said that he was glad thata 
school of dentistry for Leeds had been foreshadowed. 

Mr. T. R. JEssop, who proposed the toast of the even- 
ing, said he would like to see the British Dental Association 
amalgamated with the British Medical Association and 
occupying a position as a section of that association. 

Mr. J. SMITH TURNER responded. 

With the toast of The Visitors” the name of Mr. Pridgin 
Teale was coupled. 

In reply Mr. TEALE spoke of the interest taken by the 
General Medical Council in dental matters and from this he 
augured good things. 

The work daring the morning of the third and closing 
day principally consisted of various demonstrations of 
practical work in dentistry. In the afternoon the general 
meeting was continued in the chemical lecture theatre, 
where Mr. Norman G. Bennett (London) read a paper 
on the Need for the Recognition of the Association of 
Dental Surgeons by the War Office and Admiralty. Mr. 
Bennett said that between the years 1675 and 1885 one in 
every 138 recruits for the army was rejected on account of 
defective teeth. At the present time the facilities for obtain- 
ing the benefits of conservative dentistry in the service were 
nearly as meagre as they were 20 years ago, the list of 
instruments supplied to surgeons at the army station 
hospitals being quite inadequate for any useful purpose. 
The instruments supplied to the naval surgeons were 
certainly better than those given to the army. He contended 
that the conditions laid down with reference to recruits of 
both services were unduly severe, and referred to a question 
recently answered in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Goschen, who stated that the number of men and boys 
rejected on account of bad teeth was as large as 25 per 
cent. Reviewing the conditions prevailing in other 
countries, Mr. Bennett said that the United States were 
markedly in advance of other nations. For several years 
efforts had been made to bring about the appointment of 
dental surgeons in the army, and a Bill with a likelihood of 
becoming law was now before the House of Representatives, 
which provided for the appointment of contract dental 
surgeons with no rank—or possibly ranking with the civil 
surgeons who were with the English army in South Africa— 
to attend to the wants of the soldiers. A discussion followed 
in which the urgency and need for dental assistance in the 
services were insisted upon. 

Subsequently a motion was carried requesting the 
Representative Board of the Association to seek steps to 
further the proposal to provide proper dental aid to the army 
and navy. 

An informal reception by the President at the Hotel 
Métropole brought the proceedings of a well-attended 
Congress to a close. 

It was decided to hold the next annual meeting in London 
in August, 1901, and Mr. S. J. Hutchinson, consulting 
dental surgeon to University College Hospital, was chosen 
president-elect. : 


THE MEDICAL, SURGICAL, AND HYGIENIC 
EXHIBITION. 


(Continued from p. 1074.) 


Foobps and special foods were well represented and some 
new food products have been brought forward during the 
past year which are worthy of consideration. Plasmon, 
for example, is a cleverly prepared white powder, con- 
sisting of the proteids of milk together with the 
mineral substances, which is soluble almost completely in 
water. According to our own analysis, which at the 
present time is not completed, it consists broadly of 
one-tenth of milk salts and nine-tenths of milk proteid. 
This interesting preparation has been spoken of so favour- 
ably that we are at the present time submitting it to further 
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analysis in TAE LANCET Laboratory, and on the results 
being obtained we shall be able to describe it more fully. 
Plasmon is used with advantage in raising the food value 
of biscuits, beef extract, and chocolate, all of which prepara- 
tions were exhibited by the Plasmon Syndicate, Limited, of 
56, Dake-street, Grosvenor-square, London, W. Messrs. G. 
Nelson Dale and Oo., Limited, of 14, Dowgate-hill, London, 
E. O., devoted the space on their stall exclusively to the exhi- 
bition of specimens of ‘‘ Hipi,” a pure mutton essence. We 
have shown in our analytical records that this essence pos- 
sesses & high nutritive value and affords an agreeable change 
from various beef extracts. It yields a broth of excellent 
flavour containing 5 stimulating and nutritious 
properties. The well-known Milkmaid brand of condensed 
milk was amongst the exhibits of the Anglo- Swiss Milk Co. 
of 10, Mark-lane, London, E.O. The specimens included un- 
sweetened, sterilised, and enriched milk known as ideal milk 
and cocoa, chocolate, and coffee and milk. It is satisfactory 
to add that this company take care in the preparation of their 
condensed milk not to eliminate the important article of food 
milk-fat during concentration. We have before referred 
to the excellence and convenience in use of Cerebos salt, 
which is in the condition of fine powder which does not 
cake through damp and which contains farther added 
B This preparation was shown by Cerebos, 

mited, of Newcastle-on-Tyne and 3, Maiden-lane, London, 
E.C. The Hovis Bread Flour Company of Macclesfield 
showed an assortment of ‘their products, the basis of 
all of which is Hovis flour, which contains the germ 
of wheat unimpaired. Under the name of Lemco” 
the well-known Liebig Company's extract of beef is 
in future to be known. Its composition and its mode 
of preparation leave no doubt of its nutritive value and 
it serves besides as a stimulant to the assimilative pro- 
cesses. The same company (of 9, Fenchurch-avenue, 
London, E.C.) exhibited specimens of Peptarnis which, as we 
have shown, contains a high proportion of peptones. It is 
therefore easily digestible without objectionable flavour and 
is valuable where weakness of the digestive system exists 
especially as a sequel of disease. Messrs. Fairchild Brothers 
and Foster of Snow-hill-buildings, London, E. O., pre- 
sented to view their well-known food products which are, 
in the main, so constituted as to be admirably adapted 
for invalid use or in those cases where digestive 
capacity is impaired. The exhibit included pure specimens 
of pepsin and tbe zymines for producing peptonised milk. 
Some good meat preparations were shown by Messrs. 
Cooper and Co. of 80, Gloucester-road, South Kensington, 
London, W. These included meat-juice, beef essence, 
chicken, mutton, turtle, and veal essence, which are 
all supplied in glass jars bearing the distinctive title 
‘*Globena.” These preparations appear to constitute 
such an excellent series of easily digestible and nourish- 
ing foods that we propose shortly to submit them to 
=a fa in THE LANCET Laboratory. The Manhu Diabetic 
Foods deserve particular attention, since although they 
contain the cereal carbohydrates, yet it is stated 
that these are so broken up as not to affect the 
diabetic patient in the same manner as starch. Indeed, 
instances are quoted where these foods apparently have 
given benefit to diabetic patients. Our own analysis has 
shown that these foods consist of cereal flour which has been 
submitted to a process which practically dextrinises the 
starch. The question remains whether dextrine metabolises 
in the same way as does starch. It seems to us that this point 
is worth investigation, but it may be stated that chemically 
dextrinised starch is even more easily converted Into sugar 
than is starch itself. The evidence of chemistry in the labora- 
tory, however, is not always in accordance with physiological 
experience. In their publishei testimonials together with 
analysis and reports we notice that Messrs. Irving, Son, and 
Jones, of Liverpool, and of 88, Charing Cross-road, London, 
W.O., bring forward very little clinical evidence, and it would 
be more satisfactory if the statements in favour of these 
foods containing a great percentage of carbohydrates 
could be confirmed by well-known authorities on glyco- 
suria. These remarks apply with equal force to the Cheltine 
Foods which are prepared by Worth's Foods Syndicate, 
Limited, of Oheltenham. These foods contain the deriva- 
tives of starch or dextrinised carbohydrates as the result 
of a special process, so that the proportion of carbo- 
hydrates is just the same as in wheaten flour. On the 
tin of Cheltine Food it is stated that the food cannot be 
converted into sugar—a statement which is quite incorrect. 


We have found, as we expected to find, that the food 
readily yielded sugar on hydrolysis. We repeat that testi- 
monials based on analytical data are of no value whatever. 
What is wanted is clinical evidence, and clinical evidence 
alone, and this should not be difficult to obtain. We are glad to 
find that Messrs. Cadbury Brothers draw attention to the fact 
that there are strong grounds for objection to the addition to 
cocoa of certain foreign substances. This resource is quite 
unnecessary and, indeed, pernicious, especially having 
regard to the fact that cocoa alone is an excellent food as 
well as a stimulant, having a salutary action upon the nerve 
centres. Some excellent specimens of their admittedly pure 
articles were shown by Messrs. Cadbury Brothers of 
Bournville, near Birmingham. Milk foods were well 
represented at the exhibit of M. Henry Nestlé of 48, 
Cannon-street, London, E.C., the condensed Swiss milk 
being a notable example of this sort of preparation which 
contains a maximum amount of butter fat. Milk com- 
panies were well represented, especially in the direction 
of specially prepared milks. A notable example was that of 
the Aylesbury Dairy Co. of St. Petersburg-place, Bays- 
water, London, W. Here were shown all kinds of modified 
milk preparations, comprising sterilised milk and cream, 
humanised milk, peptonised milk, specially prepared whey, 
cream milk for infants, milk sugar, and a special sterilised 
food. The exhibit also included specimens of Koumiss 
which has been used with advantage in the early stages of 
phthisis. Excellent also are the milk preparations of the 
Friern Manor Dairy Farm of 20, Farringdon-street, London, 
E.C. The humanised milk of this company is pre- 
pared by Dr. Gaertner’s process which presents special 


points of advantage, especially in regard to the require- 


ments of infants. The Frame Food Company of Lombard- 
road, Battersea, London, S.W., showed their well-known 
extract which contains the nutritive principles of wheat bran, 
including a large proportion of soluble phosphates. Several 
food preparations were shown which are enriched with 
Frame Food, thus raising undoubtedly their nutritive 
value. Somatore, as we have shown in an analysis from 
THE LANCET Laboratory, consists practically of albumose 
derived from the digestion of beef. It is a practically taste- 
less and odourless powder soluble in water. It is, moreover, 
a powerful food and is well adapted also as a therapeutic 
adjuvant where the process of nutrition is feeble. The 
exhibit which was arranged by the British Somatose Com- 
pany of 165, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C., included 
the interesting compound of somatose with iron which 
possesses the advantages over the ordinary iron preparations 
of causing no gastric disturbance or constipation. Messrs. 
Cosenza and Co. of 95, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, 
London, W., exhibited the Maggi’s Consommé and Cross 
Star soups which have proved £o valuable in the preparar 
tion of soup for invalids and also for transport purposes, 
as evidenced by their adoption for hospital use in the 
resent war. Special foods were a feature, also, of the 
exhibit of Messrs. Callard and Co. of 65, Regent-street, 
London, W. The specimens included food for the diabetic, 
food for reducing weight, food adapted for the rheumatic 
and gouty, and a food for patients in whom the digestive 
functions are easily disturbed. The Excel Milk Oo. of 
38, Vauxhall-bridge-road, London, S W., showed specimens 
of their sterilised milk. Apart from the efficient process 
of sterilisation we have shown jn our analytical records that 
the milk is of very high quality. Messrs. J. and G. Cox, 
Limited, of Edinburgh and Eastcheap-buildings, London, 
E.O., presented an attractive series of specimens of their 
“sparkling” gelatin. We have examined this gelatin in 
THE LANCET Laboratory and were able to report very 
favourably of this product. It is well adapted for 
culinary purposes and is convenient also for the making of 
wine or beef-tea jelly, more especially on account of its 
purity. A very interesting series of preparations of milk 
was presented to view by Messrs. Welford & Sons’ Dairy 
Oo., Limited, of Elgin-avenue, Maida Vale, London, W. 
The specimens shown included asses’ milk, humanised 
milk, peptonised milk, ordinary sterilised milk, and 
sparkling Koumiss. The company carry on their 
business under strict medical supervision and on lines 
of organisation in accordance with modern know. 
ledge. They further undertake to prepare modified 
milk in accordance with the directions which a medical 
man may think fit to prescribe. The Protene foods 
have been already fully described in the analytical 
records from THE LANCET Laboratory in THE LANCET of 
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Nov. 5th, 1898, p. 1207. Protene food itself is essentially pure 
milk proteid ; its food value is therefore evident. Several food 
preparations are now made by the Protene Co., Limited, of 
36, Welbeck-street, London, W., in which the normal food 
value is considerably raised by the addition of protene. 
Messrs. Broomfield and Co. of 83. Upper Thames-street, 
London, E.O., devoted their stall to the exhibition of 
specimens of Albene which is described as a pure, highly 
refined vegetable fat which is suggested as an efficient 
substitute for cooking purposes for lard, margarine, and 
batter. One advantage of it is that it does not get rancid. 
lt presents the appearance of purified and refined cocoanut 
oil. A very interesting series of foods suitable for diabetics, 
dyspeptics, and invalids was shown by Messrs. G. Van 
Abbott and Son, of 104, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, 
London, W. The series comprises a selection which should 
enable the medical man to select exactly what he requires 
for any particular instance. The gluten loaf seems specially 
worthy of commendation. The Bovril Company, Limited 
(152-166, Old-street, City-road, London, E.C.) exhibited many 
forms of beef preparations, including extracts and raw 
juices, and a number of preparations of undoubted nutrient 
character. Indeed, the list of the company’s specialities 
comprises a complete invalid dietary in addition to a 
number of foods for everyday use. ‘Close by the Bovril 
preparations was a stall devoted to the exhibition of Virol, 
which is manufactured by the Bovril Company. As we 
have pointed out in our analytical records, this prepara- 
tion presents the composition of not only a complete 
food, but also of a food containing elements that are 
readily assimilable. 

An exhibit which attracted considerable attention was the 
Dowsing method of applying radiant heat and light in the 
treatment of rheumatism. The apparatus consists of a series 
of elongated electric incandescent lamps placed within 
reflectors at the side of the bed. By this method, of 
course, light as well as heat rays are brought to bear 
upon the patient. The apparatus may be viewed in working 
order at the offices of the Dowsing Radiant Heat Co., 
Limited, 24, Budge-row, Oannon-street, London, E.C. The 
specialities of the Domen Belts Oo. of 456, Strand, London, 
W.C., are well known. Abdominal belts for all kinds of 
abnormal conditions were shown as well as the ‘‘ stoop cure” 
and other ap ces. More scientific, perhaps. than many 
of the other exhibits was that of Messrs. W. Watson and 
Sons of 313, High Holborn, London, W.O. Here were shown 
the requisite apparatus and accessories connected with the 
application of the x rays to medical practice. In addition 
there were microscopes and microscopical preparations and 
photo-micrographic accessories. Messrs. Wodderspoon and 
Co. of 7, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C., showed 
an excellent series of temperature-, hour-, and diet-charts. 
Surgical instruments were well represented in an excellent 
selection especially adapted to meet the requirements of 
aseptic surgery by Messrs. Mayer and Meltzer of 71, Great 
Portland-street, London, W. Surgical instruments were also 
a feature of the exhibit of Messrs. John Weiss and Son of 
287, Oxford-street, London, W., but they showed also some 
interesting apparatus for the purpose of sterilising botb 
instraments and dressings. Messrs. Pate, Barke, and Co. of 
6, Wool Exchange, Basingball-street, London, E.C., presented 
to view their excellent surgical and sanitary dressings, the 
basis of which is Petanelle wool. Petanelle wool, besides 
being light and highly absorbent, serves also as a check 
to fermentation and putrefaction—a property which is of 
decided advantage. 

The exhibit included Petanelle disinfecting powder, the 
absorbent containing the antiseptic and disinfectant being a 
peat substance. Messrs. Anderson, Anderson, and Anderson, 
of 37, Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C., showed a number 
of indiarabber and waterproof materials adapted especially 
for medical use. This firm is well known for its water- 
be de, water-cushions, and water-pillows. Mr. Harry Cox of 
10, 11, and 28, Cursitor-street, Obancery-lane, London, E.C. 
undertook the demonstration of x rays with the very latest 
and best apparatus for the purpose. Examples were shown 
of x ray outfits supplied by him for the present war. 
The improved instep arch sock, the invention of Mr. 
Holland, of 40, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square, 
London, W., is now made in three forms—namely, the 
ordinary sock for moderately flat feet, the low sock for severe 
cases, and the broad sock for long-standing cases. Besides 
this appliance, which is well known as an aid in the treat- 
ment of flat-foot, other similarly interesting exhibits were 
shown, such as cork boots for the lame and boots for corns 


on the soles of the feet. A very useful series of accessories 
for the use of nurses was submitted for inspection by Mr. 
William K. Stacy of 4, Newgate-street, London, E. C. It 
would be impossible in the space at our disposal to mention 
every individual speciality shown on the well-stocked stall of 
Messrs. Southall Brothers and Barclay, Limited, of Bir- 
mingham. The exhibit included every sort of medical 
and surgical appliance besides the sanitary preparations 
to which this firm gives special attention. A very useful 
little appliance, and one which we have mentioned 
favourably before, is the Instra Warmer, which was exhi- 
bited by Messrs. D. Blair and Co. of 6, Strand-on-the- 
Green, Chiswick. The principle of this invention—namely, 
that depending upon the slow combustion of a charcoal 
rod—is now applied not only to pocket-warmers but to 
chest-warmers, foot-warmers, food-warmers, and to anklet- 
straps also. The chief features of the exhibit of Messrs. 
S. Maw, Son, and Thompson, 7 to 12, Aldersgate-street, 
London, E.C., were perhaps the aseptic instruments and 
dressings, but there were besides a great number of recent 
surgical and medical appliances which afforded an interest- 
ing subject of inspection for medical men. The patent 
appliances for the lame made by the O'Connor Extension 
Company, of 2, Bloomsbury-street, London, W. O., are well 
known. It is worthy of remark that the appliances of 
this company were accepted by the War Office for use 
in South Africa. i 

Sanitary appliances and preparations are a distinct feature 
of this exhibition, but this year the space devoted to this 
section seemed to be smaller than on the previous occasion. 
Probably the sanitary appliance which first attracted the 
attention of the visitor as he entered the hall was the 
Blackburn Electric Fan and Motor. Doubtless the air in the 
building owed its freshness to this ventilator. The three 
fans employed for the purpose were supplied by the 
Blackburn Ventilating Co. of 63, Fore-street, London, E.O. 
The stall of Messrs. A. Boake, Roberts and Co. of Strat- 
ford, E., was devoted chiefly to specimens of sulphur 
dioxide for fumigation purposes. The gas liquefied by cold 
and pressure is contained in cylinders. The exhibit also 
included a fluid preparation of phenol called Lozar.” Ina 
more or less solid form a special wood fibre is employed for 
absorbing it which possesses advantages for this purpose. 
A very comprehensive series of disinfectant preparations 
the composition of which is based mostly on Sanitas was 
shown by the Sanitas Co., Limited, of Bethnal-green, 
London, E. The exhibit included, however. some other 
disinfectant and antiseptic preparations. The chief ad- 
vantage of Sanitas is that while it is a distinct and efficient 
disinfectant it is very agreeable by reason of its pleesant 
pine-like smell. The exhibit of Messrs. J. Defries and 
Sons’ of 147, Houndsditch, London, E.C., afforded an 
opportunity of demonstrating three interesting and, we 
may add, scientific appliances. These were several 
forms of the Pasteur-Chamberland Filter, an illustration 
of the equifex disinfecting apparatus, and Scurfield’s 
simple ventilation indicator. The last-named instrument 
affords a quick and fairly accurate way of estimating the 
carbonic acid in the air, the process being based on the 
classic method of Pettenkofer. According to the results 
of experiments quoted by Messrs. Newton, Chambers and 
Co. of Thornecliffe (near Sheffield) and 331, Gray's Inn- 
road, London, W. C., Jzal is an effective germicide, and it 
is stated that over 9,000,000 gallons of this fluid have been 
ordered for the use of the army in South Africa. Medical 
Izal is said to be four times as powerful as a germicide 
as absolute pbenol and is also said to be non-poisonous 
and non-corrosive. The exhibit included preparations of Izal 
such ds lint, wool, gauze, lozenges, ‘‘ perles,” xc. Messrs. 
Major and Co. of Sculcoates, Hull, exhibited chiefly their Eucryl 
preparations. Eucryl itself is a very agreeable and powerful 
antiseptic and disinfecting fluid. We bave dealt with its 
composition in the Analytical Records of THE LANCET 
Laboratory. The Berkefeld Filter Company of 121, 
Oxford-street. London, W., gave a demonstration of their 
well-known filters, the tubes of which are composed of 
a specially prepared kieselguhr. The advantage of these 
filters is that while they are rapid in action they yield 
a sterile filtrate. Jeyes’ disinfectant fluids have now 
been a long time before the public and on all sides ex- 
cellent reports have come to band of their germicidal 
activity. The exhibit of the company (of 64, Cannon- 
street, London, E.C.) contained a great number of creolin 
compounds and preparations. 

A variation in the tout ensemble of the exhibits just 
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described is afforded by mineral waters and other beverages, 
which, moreover, are not without medical interest. For 
example, the Bellawattee Company, of 244, Oxford-street, 
London, W., exhibited a great number of patterns of their 
patent teapot which provides against an excessive amount of 
tannin entering -into the infusion of tea. The device is quite 
simple and effectual. Stower's lime-juice cordial and 
clarilied lemon-squash were the two specialities exhibited 
by Messrs. Alexander Riddle and Co., of 36 and 38, 
Commercial-street, London, E. The wholesomeness of these 
preparations and their adaptability for the easy production 
of a beverage are established, the materials used being of the 
best kind and no objectionable ingredients being added. 
We have been able to speak in favour of the purity of 
these preparations in our analytical records, but the case 
is somewhat overstated, we think, when the manufac- 
turers assert that the cordial ‘‘materially assists the 
digestion and is practically invaluable to dyspeptic dis- 
positions.” Specimens representing the various natural 
mineral waters of Vichy and Carlsbad were shown by Messrs. 
Ingram and Royle, Limited, of 26, Upper Thames-street, 
London, E.C. The exhibit also included bottles of Hunyadi 
Janos, a natural aperient water which was exhaustively 
dealt with by THE LANCET Special Analytical Commission 
on Natural Mineral Waters in TIE LANCET of Dec. 5th, 
1896, p. 1622. Lastly may be added the medicated wines of 
Messrs. Stephen Smith and Co., of Malmesbury-road, Bow, 
London, E. These included an excellent coca wine prepared 
from the leaf and therefore not containing the chemically 
prepared alkaloid; keystone beef wine; and keystone 
burgundy—preparations of distinct merit as we have already 
shown in our analytical columns. 

There were also exhibited a selection of objects of interest 
to the medical man but of a miscellaneous character, as 
exemplified in the medical books, charts, and diagrams 
shown by Messrs. John Bale, Sons, and Danielsson, of 83, 
85, 87, and 89, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, Lon- 
don, W. Again, several typewriters were exhibited pos- 
sessing some novelty ; amongst these were the instrument 
of the Oliver Typewriter Co., 42, Poultry, E.C., and 
that of the Williams Typewriter Co., of 104, Newgate- 
street, London, E. C. Lastly, tbe Blickensderfer type- 
writer attracted some attention, since it may be fitted 
with a special wheel for writing medical prescriptions. 
The machine may be inspected at 9, Cheapside, London, 
E.O. Many of the stalls were devoted to the exhibi- 
tion of new publications. Amongst the publishers repre- 
sented were Messrs. Rebman, Limited, of 129, Shaftesbury- 
avenue, London, W.C., Messrs. John Bale, Sons, and 
Danielsson, 83, 85, 87, and 89, Great Titchfield-street, 
Oxford-street, London, W., and the Scientific Press, Limited, 
of 28 and 29, Sou thampton-street, Strand, London W.C. 
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HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 


IN 33 of the largest English towns 5473 births and 3748 
deaths were registered during the week ending June 9th. 
The annual rate of mortality in these towns, which had 
been 18:4 and 17:7 per 1000 in the two preceding weeks, 
further declined to 168 last week. In London the 
death-rate was 15°9 per 1000, while it averaged 17°5' in 
the 32 provincial towns. The lowest death-rates in these 
towns were 8:0 in Birkenhead, 11°4 in Swansea, 12'1 in 
Derby and in Burnley, and 12:3 in Croydon; the highest 
rates were 19:9 in Sheffield, 21:3 in Salford, 23:1 in 
Manchester, and 24:8 in Liverpool. The 3748 deaths in these 
towns included 386 which were referred to the 
principal zymotic diseases, against 443 and 423 in the 
two preceding weeks; of these, 128 resulted from 
measles, 111 from whooping-cough, 65 from diphtheria, 
30 from scarlet fever. 27 from diarrhcea, 24 from 
„fever (principally enteric), and one from small-pox. 
The lowest death-rates from these diseases last week occurred 
in Norwich, Nottingham, Birkenhead, Huddersfield, and 
Newcastle ; and the highest rates in Cardiff, Derby, Oldham, 
and Blackburn. The greatest mortality from measles occurred 
in Bristol, Cardiff, Derby, and Sunderland ; from whooping- 
cough in Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, and Gateshead ; 
and from diarrhœa in Blackburn. The mortality from scarlet 
fever and from “fever” showed no marked excess in any of 


the 33 towns. The 65 deaths from diphtheria included 24 in 
London, seven in Leeds, six in Leicester, four in Cardiff, and 
four in Sheffield. One fatal case of small-pox was registered 
last week in Oldham, but not one in any other of the 33 
large towns. There were 11 small-pox patients under treat- 
ment in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals at the end of 
the week, against three, five, and seven on the three preceding 
Saturdays; four new cases were admitted during the week, 
against three and four in the two preceding weeks. The 
number of scarlet fever patients in these hospitals and 
in the London Fever Hospital on Saturday last, Jane 9th, 
was 1754, against 1784 and 1759 at the end of the two pre- 
ceding weeks ; 203 new cases were admitted during the 
week, against 221, 216, and 194 in the three preceding 
weeks. The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory 
organus in London, which had declined from 417 to 266 in 
the five preceding weeks, rose to 268 last week, but were 
slightly below the corrected average. The causes of 62, 
or 1:4 per cent., of the deaths in the 33 towns were not 
certified either by a registered medical practitioner or by 
a coroner. All the causes of death were duly certified in 
Cardiff, Nottingham, Bolton, Oldham, and in 1C other 
smaller towns ; the largest proportions of uncertified deaths 
were registered in Portsmouth, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Blackburn, and Hull. 


HEALTH OF SCOTCH TOWNS. 


The annual rate of mortality in the eight Scotch towns, 
which had been 19:6 and 18:6 per 1000 in the two pre- 
ceding weeks, further declined to 18°3 during the week 
ending Jane 9th, but exceeded by 1:5 per 1000 the mean rate 
during the same period in the 33 large English towns. The 
rates in the eight Scotch towns ranged from 13:3 in Paisley 
and 15:8 in Aberdeen to 19:9 in Glasgow and 21:5 in 
Greenock. The 564 deaths in these towns included 19 which 
were referred to measles, 17 to whooping-cough, seven to 
diarrhoea, six to scarlet fever, five to fever,“ and three 
to diphtheria. In all 57 deaths resulted from these 
principal zymotic diseases, against 85, 76, and 73 in the 
three preceding weeks. These 57 deaths were equal to an 
annual rate of 1:9 per 1000, which was 0:2 per 1000 above the 
mean rate last week trom tne same diseases in the 33 
large English towns. The deaths from measles, which had 
been 10 and 16 in the two preceding weeks, further rose 
last week to 19, of which 14 occurred in Glasgow and 
four in Edinburgh. The fatal cases of whooping-oough, 
which had been 36 and 25 in the two preceding weeks, 
farther declined to 17 last week, and included 14 in 
Glasgow and two in Aberdeen. The deaths from diarrhcea, 
which had increased from nine to 25 in the four preceding 
weeks, declined again last week to seven, of which four 
were registered in Glasgow and two in Dundee. The fatal 
cases of scarlet fever, which had been seven, three, and one 
in the three preceding weeks, rose again to six last week and 
included four in Glasgow and two in Paisley. The deaths 
referred to different forms of fever, which bad been six, 
two, and one in the three preceding weeks, rose again last 
week to five, of which four occurred in Glasgow, where two 
of the three fatal cases of diphtheria were also registered. 
The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory organs in 
these towns, which had been 84, 94, and 104 in the three 
preceding weeks, further rose last week to 106, and were 13 
in excess of the number in the corresponding period of last 
year. The causes of 24, or more than 4 per cent., of the 
deaths in these eight towns last week were not certified. 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN, 


The death-rate in Dublin, which had been 25-2 and 21°9 
per 1000 in the two preceding weeks, rose again to 
23:1 during the week ending June 9th. Daring the past 
four weeks the death-rate in the city has averaged 23°3 per 
1000, the rate during the same period being 164 in 
London and 18:4 in Edinburgh. The 155 deaths belonging 
to Dublin registered during the week under notice were eight 
in excess of the number in the preceding week, and included 
10 which were referred to the principal zymotio diseases, 
against nine, five, and three in the three preceding weeks ; 
of these, five resulted from whooping-cough, two from diph- 
theria, two from diarrhoea, one from fever,“ and not one 
either from small-pox, measles, or scarlet fever. These 10 
deaths were equal to an annual rate of 1:5 per 1000, the 
zymotic death-rate during the same period being 16 
in London and 1:2 in Edinburgh. ‘The fatal cases of 
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VITAL STATISTICS.—THE SERVIOES. 


[JUNE 16, 1900. 


whooping-cough, which had been one, three, and none in the 
three preceding weeks, rose again to five last week. 
The two deaths from diphtheria showed an excess over the 
average of recent weeks. The fatal cases of diarrhoea, which 
had been two, none, and one in the three preceding weeks, 
rose to two last week. -The mortality from ‘* fever,” 
corresponded with that in the preceding week. The 155 
deaths in Dublin last week included 29 of infants under one 
year of age and 23 of persons aged upwards of 60 years; 
the deaths of infants were equal to the number 
recorded in the preceding week, but the deaths of elderly 
persons showed a considerable decline. Eight inquest cases 
and four deaths from violence were registered; and 60, or 
nearly two-fifths, of the deaths occurred in public institu- 
tions. The causes of 12, or nearly 8 per cent., of the deaths 
in the city last week were not certified. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF LONDON DURING May, 1900. 


IN the accompanying table will be found complete 
statistics relating to sickness and mortality in each of 
the 43 sanitary areas of London. With regard to the 
notified cases of infectious diseases in the metropolis, it 
appears that the number of persons reported to be suffering 
from one or other of the nine diseases specified in the 
table was equal to an annual rate of 7:2 per 1000 of the 
population, estimated at 4,589,129 persons in the middle 
of the year. In the three preceding months the rates 
bad been 7:0, 6°6, and 6:2 per 1000 respectively. The 
rates were considerably below the average in Paddington, 
Kensington, St. George Hanover-square, Hampstead, St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, and Rotherhithe; while they showed 
the largest excess in City of London, Whitechapel, St. George 
in the East, St. Saviour Southwark, St. George Southwark, 
and Plumstead sanitary areas. Nine small-pox cases were 
notified during May, of which two belonged to Kensington, 
two to Marylebone, and one each to Chelsea, St. George 
Hanover-square, Shoreditch, St. George-in-the-East, and 
Mile End Old Town sanitary areas; seven small-pox patients 
were admitted into the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals daring 
May, and seven remained under treatment at the end 
of the month. The prevalence of scarlet fever showed 
a further slight increase upon that recorded in recent 
months ; among the various sanitary areas this disease 
was proportionally most prevalent in City of London, 
Whitechapel, St. George-in-the-Hast, St. Saviour Southwark, 
St. George Southwark, and Plamstead. The Metropolitan 
Asylums Hospitals contained 1735 scarlet fever patients 
at the end of May, against 1827, 1654, and 1619 at 
the end of the three preceding months; the weekly admis- 
sions averaged 198, against 152, 162, and 174 in the three 
preceding months. The prevalence of diphtheria showed 
a marked increase upon that in the preceding month; 
the proportional prevalence of this disease was greatest 
in City of London, Bethnal Green, St. George in the East, 
St. Saviour Southwark, Bermondsey, and Plumstead 
sanitary areas. There were 1209 diphtheria patients in the 
Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals at the end of May, 
against 1402, 1236, and 1131 at the end of the three pre- 


ceding months; the weekly admissions averaged 172, against’ 


165, 148, and 135 in the three preceding months. The 


prevalence of enteric fever in London showed a con- 


tinued decrease from that recorded in recent months; 
among the various sanitary areas this disease was pro- 
portionally most prevalent in Westminster, St. Martin in 
the Fields, Poplar, Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, and Lee. The 
Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals contained 176 enteric fever 
patients at the end of May, against 274, 263, and 208 


at the end of the three preceding months; the 
weekly admissions averaged 24, against 40, 36, and 
27 in the three preceding months. Erysipelas was 


proportionally most prevalent in Marylebone, St. Giles 
Holborn, St. Luke, St. George-in-the-Kast, and St. George 
Southwark sanitary areas. The 20 cases of puerperal fever 
included three in Hackney, and two each in St. Pancras, 
Islington, Poplar, and Plamstead sanitary areas. 

The mortality statistics in the table relate to the deaths of 
persons actually belonging to the various sanitary areas of 
the metropolis, the deaths occurring in the public institu- 
tions of London having been distributed among the 
ranitary areas in which the patients had previously resided. 
Daring the five weeks ending June 2nd the deaths of 7283 
persons belonging to London were registered, equal to an 
annual rate of 16:6 per 1000, against 20:4, 19-1, and 20:2 in 


the three preceding months. The lowest death-rates last 
month in the various sanitary areas were 10:2 in Hampstead, 
11:1 in Stoke Newington, 12:3 in St. George Hanover- 
square, 12:8 in Lee, 13:1 in Camberwell, and 13:2 in 
Wandsworth ; the highest rates were 22:5 in St. George 
Southwark, 22:8 in Limehouse, 239 in St. Luke, 24:0 
in City of London, 24:9 in St. Saviour Southwark. and 28:2 
in Holborn. During the five weeks of May 775 deaths 
were referred to the principal zymotic diseases in London; 
of these, one resulted from small-pox, 299 from measles, 
29 from scarlet fever, 129 from diphtheria, 230 from 
whooping-cough, 38 from enteric fever, and 49 from 
diarrbœa. These 775 deaths were equal to an annual rate 
of 1:8 per 1000, against 1:8, 1:7, and 1:8 in the three 
preceding months. The lowest death-rates from these 
diseases last month occurred in Fulham, Chelsea, 
St. George Hanover Square, Hampstead, Stoke Newing- 
ton, St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and Lee; and the highest 
rates in Hammersmith, Holborn, Olerkenwell, Limehouse, 
St. Saviour Southwark, and Rotherhithe sanitary areas. 
The fatal case of small-pox belonged to Marylebone sanitary 
area. The 299 deaths from measles were 94 below the average 
number in the corresponding periods of the ten pre- 
ceding years; this disease was proportionally most fatal in 
Kensington, Hammersmith, Holborn, Clerkenwell, St. Luke, 
and Mile End Old Town sanitary areas. The 29 fatal cases 
of scarlet fever showed a decline of 47 from the corrected 
average number; the greatest proportional fatality from 
this disease occurred in City of London, Shoreditch, St. 
George Southwark, Newington, Rotherhithe, and Woolwich. 
The 129 deaths from diphtheria were 55 below the 
average number in the corresponding periods of the 
ten preceding years; among the various sanitary areas 
this disease was proportionally most fatal in Islington, 
Strand, St. George in the East, St. Saviour Southwark, 
Newington, and Plumstead. The 230 fatal cases of whooping- 
cough showed a decline of 86 from the corrected average 
number; this disease showed the highest proportional 
fatality in Strand, Holborn, Clerkenwell, Limehouse, 
Battersea, Bermondsey, and Rotherhithe sanitary areas. 
The 38 deaths referred to enteric fever were slightly in 
excess of the average number in the corresponding periods 
of the ten preceding years; among the various sanitary 
areas this disease was proportionally most fatal in 
Westminster, St. Martin in the Fields, St. George in the 
East, Poplar, Bermondsey, and Battersea. The 49 fatal cases 
of diarrhoea showed a marked decline from the corrected 
average number; the greatest proportional fatality from 
this disease was recorded. in Marylebone, Strand, Holborn, 
St. Luke, Shoreditch, and St. George Southwark sanitary 
areas. In conclusion, it may be stated that the aggregate 
mortality from these ey em zymotic diseases in London 
during May was more than 26 per cent. below the average. 
Infant mortality in London last month, measured by the 
proportion of deaths of children under one year of age to 
registered births, was equal to 120 per 1000. The lowest 
rates of infant mortality were recorded in Hampstead, 
St. Giles, Strand, St. Luke, St. George-in-the-East, and St. 
Olave Southwark sanitary areag; and the highest ra ! 
Westminster, Holborn, Clerkenwell, City of London, Lime- 
house, and St. Saviour Southwark. i | 7 
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THE SERVICES. 


ROYAL NAVY MEDICAL SERVICB. 


THE following appointments are notified :— Surgeons: 
M. H. Knapp to the Doris and S. T. Reid to the Gleaner. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 


Major James McM. Bolster, from half-pay, to be Major, 
with precedence next below O. J. Addison, vice T. A. P. 
Marsh, deceased. The undermentioned Surgeons on pro- 
bation to be Lieutenants :—Charles Henry Oarr, Edmund 
Bennett, Francis Pius Lauder, Arthur Charles Adderley, 
John Tobin, George Edward „ and Herbert Ernest 
Weston. Lieutenant-Colonel Henry J. Michael retires on 
retired pay in consequence of ill-health. Suargeon-Captain 
A. Mifsud, Royal Malta Artillery, is granted the temporary 
rank of Captain whilst serving in Egypt. 
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ARMY MEDICAL RESERVE OF OFFICERS. 
Surgeon-Captain Henry John MacKay, 2nd Volunteer 
Battalion the Wiltshire Regiment, to be Surgeon-Captain ; 
Surgeon-Captain W. J. Harnett to be Surgeon- Major. 


VOLUNTEER MEDICAL STAFF CORPS. 
The Woolwich Companies: Mowbray Taylor to be Sur- 


geon-Lieutenant. 
VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


Artillery: 2nd Hampshire (Southern Division, Royal 
Garrison Artillery): Herbert Fox to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 
Rifle: lst Dumbartonshire: William Buchan Armstrong to 
be Surgeon-Lieutenant. lst Volunteer Battalion the High- 
land Light Infantry: Surgeon-Lieutenant P. F. Shaw to be 
Surgeon-Captain. 2nd Volunteer Battalion the Worcester- 
shire Regiment: Herbert Bree Emerson to be Surgeon- 
Lieutenant. 2nd Volunteer Battalion the East Yorkshire 
Regiment: Surgeon-Lieutenant H. J. C. Godfrey resigns 
his commission. 


VITAL STATISTICS OF THE GERMAN Navy. 


The statistical information contained in the subjoined 
table has been compiled from the official returns issued by 
the medical department of the Imperial German Navy. 


From April lst to March 31st. 1895 -96. 1896-97. 
Average strength ... coo ses woe wes ses 21,477 21,675 
Admitted ... r per 1000 847 6 | 860°6 
Discharged to duty... see „ v 7068 716°8 
Died in hospital... ... ss „ . 14 09 „ 
Invalide ... oes cee cee cee si. =X 116:5 115:5 
Remaining =... suena a cs 0 229 27°4 
Number constantly sic . Si 372 39 8 
Average duration of cases days 145 15°3 
Total death- rate per 1000 48 29 
General diseases N as 613 | 6 ·9 
Infectious „ ees ats 1 26 4 29°9 

a.. a 4, 9] seo | as 
JFF 60 57 
Infectious diseases, African : 

Stations ... see soe . „» „* 268°3 368:3 
pa ee ae a BO | 6874 
Infectious diseases, enteric 

fever 5 5 „» *. W 18 

— 
1895 -97. 
Infectious diseases, dysentery see a 04 
5 i intermit- . 

tent fever 85 „ onè N 23°5 
Infectious diseases, influenza „ » 10:1 

16 s phthisis . 

pulmonalis ok „% de see } * 2˙9 
Infectious diseases, hæmo- 0-7 

ptysis eee eee vee eee eee * W 

Diseases of respiratory system A 100 2 
„ Circulatory „ w Me 26:7 
we digestive 18 > Rs 123°1 

Ophthaimic diseases ser ie 389 

Venereal is iene oas dai. Ss 1330 


* Local strength. 


The deaths from disease during the two years were caused 
as follows: enteric fever, 8; dysentery, 3; intermittent fever, 
4; influenza, 3; sunstroke, 3; pneumonia, 10; pleurisy, 6; 
phthisis pulmonalis, 13; circulatory affections, 6; other 
diseases, 24; total 80. The deaths from accidents amounted 
to 72, and there were 15 suicides—11 occurring in the com- 
missioned ranks. ‘Throughout the biennium the navy 
remained free from cholera, yellow fever, and small-pox; 
the immunity from the last-named scourge being unquestion- 
ably due to careful revaccination. The considerable 
prevalence of venereal affections is ascribed to the absence 
of supervision at foreign porte, especially those under 
English control. In conclusion, Dr. Wilm points with 
pride to the fact that during the period under report there 
were less sickness and mortality in the German navy than in 


any other. The only blot seems to have been a local but 
severe outbreak of follicular conjunctivitis which was due 
to the incautious acceptance of two recruits from Western 
Prussia who were suffering from granular lids. 


TRANSVAAL WAR NOTES. 


A field hospital, composed entirely of volunteers, has 
embarked on the Tagus for duty with the Rhodesian field 
force. The Daily Telegraph states that this is the first 
mounted field hospital sent out.” 

With the object of relieving the pressure on the accom- 
modation at the Military Hospital, Devonport, caused by 
the frequent arrivals of the sick and wounded soldiers from 
South Africa, a field hospital of 50 beds has been established 
at Staddon Heights, Plymouth, under the charge of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel J. W. Belcher, R.A.M.C. 

OF the 300 invalid soldiers who arrived at the Royal 
Military Hospital a fortnight ago less than 20 now remain, 
the rest having been discharged on furlough. On June 6th 
another party of over 200 arrived under the medical charge 
of Oivil Surgeon Blackiston. 

The General of Communications, Cape Town reports that 
Captain Smithson, R. A. M. C., was discharged from hospital 
for duty during the week ending May 27th 


THE ROYAL ALBERT HOSPITAL, DEVONPORT. 

On June 9th Princess Henry of Battenberg laid the 
foundation stone of the new Nurses’ Home and other build- 
ings of the Royal Albert Hospital, Devonport. At the 
hospital gate Her Royal Highness was received by members 
of the Reception Committee, which included Lord St. Levan, 
Admiral Cardale, and Mr. J. May and Mr. T. Leah, who 
represented the medical staff. Tbe Royal Albert Hos- 
pital, which has been doing a most useful work for 
nearly 40 years, was named after the late Prince Consort 
by his permission, and he expressed a wish to lay the 
foundation stone, but unfortunately His Royal Highness 
died shortly after his desire was made known. 

TRANSVAAL WAB CASUALTIES. 

The following, attached to the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
are reported seriously ill at Kroonstad :—Civil Surgeon 
R. W. Jameson and Civil Surgeon Robertson. 

Civil Surgeon H. Bryant, R.A.M.C., died from enteric 
fever at Bloemfontein on June 7th. 

Major Hathaway, R.A.M.C., has been severely wounded in 
the recent operations near Pretoria. 


In connexion with the scheme for the introduction into 
barracks in India of punkah- pulling by mechanical agency 
an additional sum cf Rs.40,000 has been sanctioned, and the 
Government of India has called for a full report at the 
close of the hot weather on the various systems tried. 


Correspondence. 


% Audi alteram partem.” 


THE CANNON-STREET HOTEL MEETING 
AND DR, GLOVER. 
To the Editors of THE LANOET. 


Sirs,—With the permission of the chairman of the 
Beckenham and Penge Medical Society I forward the 
following correspondence for publication. Trusting yoa will 
kindly find room for it, l 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
J. G. GLOVER. 


BECKENHAM AND PENGE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Oakwood-avenue, Beckenham, June 6th, 1900. 


DEAR DR. GLOVER, —At a recent meeting of the Beckenham and 
Penge Medical Society Dr. Sturges, who was present as one of the 
delegates of the society at the meeting held at the Caunon-street Hotel 
to protest against the Midwives Bill at present before Parliament, 
reported what had taken place at that meeting and referred in terms 
of strong disapproval to the general management of the meeting and 
in particular to the motion which was brought forward by Dr Lorimer 
Hart with reference to yourself just before the close of the meeting when 
only a few gentlemen were present. This society assisted the Corporate 
and Medical Reform Association and otber societies in organising 
the Cannon-street meeting and our delegates went prepared to submit 
some very carefully considered alterations in the Midwives Bill which 
they hoped might render ita useful measure and one which would safe- 
guard the public and be acceptable to the general practitioner. In con- 
sequence of the manner in which the meeting was conducted, the 
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Beckenham and Penge Medical Society have under consideration the 
desirability of severing their connexion with the Corporate and Medical 
Reform Association, and this they will doubtless do at their next 
general meeting. Meanwhile. I am directed to express to you the deep 
regret we all feel at the action taken at the meeting with regard to 
yourself and to assure you of vur continued confidence and esteein. 
I remain, dear Dr. Glover, yours very truly, 
` ALEX. Barton, Honorary Secretary. 


25, Highbury-place, N., June 8th, 1900 

Dkar Mr. Barron,—T am much obliged to you and your society for 
the expression ot your views touching the Cannon-street Hotel meeting 
and its action towards myself. It is impossible that we should agree on 
al! details of a question so complicated as that of midwives, but I 
believe the agreement is deeper than is thought, and it will be much 
promoted by generously construing each other's views of the best way 
to attain the end we all aim at—the saving of the life of poor lying-in 
women and securing tor all serious midwitery the advantage of medical 
attendance. Kiudly couvey to your societv my best thanks and believe 
me, Yours very truly, 


J. G. GLOVER. 
F. Alex. Barton, Esq., B.A., L. R. C. P. Lond., &c. 


THE TREATMENT OF RECENT SPRAINS 
AND DISLOCATIONS. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sins, —I am pleased that such an eminent authority as 
Mr. W. H. Bennett' has corroborated the soundness of the 
treatment of recent dislocations and sprains which I advo- 
cated in THE LANCET in 1898.“ For over 10 years I have 
treated those and similar lesions by massage and movement, 
both active and passive, and I have never once had cause to 
regret my actions. My chief reason for writing to you two 
years ago, as it is now, was to try to influence medical men 
to treat such lesions in a way that weakness and stiffness 
could not remain. It is a notorious fact that bonesetters 
make their living and their widespread reputations by such 
cases falling into their hands. Since I have treated my cases 
in the way which I described in THE LANCET two years ago 
I bave never had the annoyance of an irregular practitioner 
interfering with any of my uncompleted cases. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


WM. Doic, M.D. Edin. 
Galashiels, N.B., June 9th, 1900. 


“ON THE RELATIVE VALUE OF SYMPTOMS 
OF ACUTE PERITONITIS.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sins, —I have read Mr. Stanmore Bishop's admirable article 
on the Relative Value of Symptoms of Acute Peritonitis, 
published in THE LANCET of June 9th, and should like 
to endorse almost all that he has written. There are the 
very widest differences of opinion among practitioners as to 
the presence or absence of acute peritonitis in cases in 
which interference is required; aad” the teaching almost 
deserves the term which Mr. Stanmore Bishop has applied 
to it. But I fear even mascular rigidity is not an absolute 
criterion. Itis scarcely more certain than the rest. I have 
watched throughout a case of acute septic peritonitis which 
proved fatal within five days in which the abdomen was from 
first to last perfectly soft, without a trace of muscular 
rigidity. And if not characteristic muscular rigidity, at 
least a very close imitation of it is often present in cases of 
abdominal cramp in which there is no suspicion of inflam- 
mation. There is, in fact, no single characteristic symptom 
of acute peritonitis which is present invariably in all cases 
alike. All of them are wanting sometimes, and the sooner 
this fact is recognised the more readily will the diagnosis be 
made. Muscular rigidity is one of the most constant, but 
its constancy is not absolute. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

Winipole-street, W., June llth, 1900. C. MANSELL MOULLIN. 


1 Tut Lancer, June 2nd, 1900, p. 1569. 
2 Tiue LANCET, Feb. 2ud, 1898, p. 465. 
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Mar- surPpLYT OF CARDIFFT.— The Cardiff Health 
Committee on June Ist considered the allegation that 
inferior meat was sold in the local market. A sub-committee 
had been appointed to go into the whole question, and after 
a thorough investigation they agreed with the statements 
and recommended the appointment of an additional inspector 
who should be a practical butcher thoroughly conversant 
with the trade. After a considerable discussion the Health 
Committee passed a resolution requesting the medical officer 


of health to draw up a list of the duties necessary to ensure 
efficient inspection. 


THE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION AT PARIS. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


An Unparalleled Number of Visitors.— Order Reigns.—The 
Exhibition is Ready. 

To have visited the Exhibition when it opened in April, and 
even during the earlier part of May, and then to return again 
at the commencement of June is to experience sensations 
that can be compared with the delightful feeling of fresh- 
ness and calm that follow after a summer storm. The 
wagons, carts, railway trucks; the drivers, porters, labourers, 
masons, and workmen, have disappeared. The hurry and 
bustle are over. The loud, and sometimes angry, cries 
of those who were struggling to hasten on the work 
are now replaced by the satisfied voices, the murmurs 


of admiration from the vast crowds of  spell-bound 
visitors. The sharp stones that cut the feet, the deep ruts 
made by heavy carts, the pitfalls, the planks and rafters, 
the empty packing-cases with their sharp protruding 
nails, have all been removed and safe, dry, and smooth 
gravel walks greet us on all sides. To the clouds of white 
chalk and plaster dust has succeeded the sweet air from 
numerous beds of beautiful flowers or artistically devised 
clusters of trees and shrubbery. Here and there large palm 
trees wave their plume like branches as if to salute the 
visitors. The air comes fresh and clear from the well- 
watered verdure and the loudest noises are those of 
laughter, exclamations of delight and surprise, or of 
some strange music from a gipsy band or a group of 
Orientals, negroes and Arabs, rhythmically beating their 
tomtoms or giving weird expression on deep-toned flutes 
to an indefinable melody that recalls the nomadic life 
of the dwellers of the desert. In a word, the Exhibition 
is now complete. Here and there may be belated exhi- 
bitors whose installations are not yet quite in order, but 
these are so few, far between, and exceptional that they are 
but as minute specks on the vast and magnificent picture that 
invites the admiration of the whole world. The promise 
made has been fully kept. The Exhibition has been com- 
pleted earlier in the year tban any of the preceding universal 
exhibitions. Nor have the public been slow to acknowledge 
this fact. Already the number of admissions has beaten 
all previous records, for there were more than balf a million 
visitors both on Whit-Sanday and on Whit- Monday; and 
since then even on the ordinary weekdays the admissions 
have exceeded 200,000. Indeed, it is anticipated that in the 
height of the season the crowds will exceed the limits of 
safety. Consequently all the entrances have been connected 
by telephone to a central office. Here, hour by hour, 
messages are received from each gate, additions made, and a 
record is kept as to the number of people actually within the 
Exhibition. Should this number exceed a certain fixed maxi- 
mum then the gates will be closed for a while so as to 
prevent too great a crush. This is a wise and necessary 
precaution. Even as matters now stand, those who are not 
satisfied with merely walking round but want to examine 
minutely some of the exhibits had better devote the morn- 
ing to serious study. They will then have elbow-room and 
better opportunities for talking to the exhibitors and for 
obtaining information. This doubtless involves lunching 
within the Exhibition, where the restaurants are naturally a 
good deal dearer than in the town; but as the admission 
ticket is sold at a discount and can now be obtained for 6d., 
it is no great loss to leave the Exhibition for meals and there 
are numerous cheap restaurants outeide. Wealth is more 
evenly distributed in France, there are not so many large 
fortunes as in England, therefore the greater part of the 
catering is done for that very numerous class of thrifty 
people who know how to live well for a small expenditure. 
It is a happy country for those who possess a modest com- 
petency and the fear of spending too much need not deter 
such from visiting the Paris Exhibition. 


THE PAVILION OF THE TOWN OF PARIS. 

The more frequent the visits to the Exhibition and the more 
careful the examination of the wonders displayed, tbe more 
hopeless the task of description becomes. The details are 
of such absoibing interest and of such widespread import- 
ance that the difficulty is to know what to leave out, what to 
cut down to a few sentences—in fact, to use a Parliamentary 
idiom, how best to massacre the innocents. Take as an 
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_ exhibits that relate to the history of Paris. 
. quaint edicts dating back some centuries and concerning the 


- it attracts less public attention. 
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example the exhibits of the town of Paris. We are all the 
guests of this beautiful capital and naturally anxious to know 
how the town is governed. Besides, it is the second largest 
metropolis in Europe and certainly the most beautiful and 
attractive, so that there must be much to learn concerning 
its methods of administration. Finally, the municipal 
authorities have organised a unique exhibition where every 
detail of their administrative work is set forth in a most 
graphic, realistic, and intelligible manner. But it is not a 
letter or two, it is a volume, and a very big and a 
very useful volume, that could be written on this 
one single exhibit. The pavilion of the town of Paris is 
situated on the right bank of the Seine. close to the Pont 
des Invalides, and faces the magnificent Italian Palace that 
is on the opposite side of the river. Entering by the door 
nearest to the bridge, the first rooms to the left contain 
There are 


government of the town, pictures of old Paris, and some 
remarkable historical curiosities, including the cradle of the 
King of Rome, lent by the Emperor of Austria because it 
was the work of the celebrated Parisian bronze-chasers Odiot 
and Thomire. On the right hand side of the entrance there 
are first of all the exhibits of the Paris Municipal Laboratory, 
where, however, the Ravachol bombs, explosive sardine 
boxes, and other anarchists’ contrivances are not shown; 
yet this laboratory is best known to the general public as the 
place where suspicious parcels are examined in case they 
contain explosives. But, needless to say, the real work of 
the laboratory is of a much more serious character, though 
Indeed. it has always 
been a source of trouble with sanitary reformers that the 
public will take the greatest interest in an explosion of 
dynamite that as often as not does no harm at all, while an 
outbreak of disease which brings many thousands prema- 
turely to the grave fails to awaken public attention. 
Dynamitards provide more sensational news for the papers 
than the studies of bacteriologists ; but in this Exhibition all 
honour is rendered to the latter and nothing is said about the 
former. The Paris Municipal Laboratory is proud of its 
bacteriological researches, and for this purpose has a special 
department called the ‘‘ Salle de Pasteur.” It shows photo- 
graphs of colonies of the bacillus coli and isolated bacilli, 
of the typhoid bacillus, micrographic photographic appa- 
ratus, Dr. Roux’s culture stove, and other aids to bacteri- 
ology. M. Ogier has an apparatus for taking samples of 
water. The bottle stands on a heavy slab of lead, to which 
it is held by a brass frame, and can be used without touching 
with the hand while taking the sample. Further, all the 
apparatus used for testing and analysing tea, coffee, chicory, 
milk, alcohol, &c., is displayed. In a word, the visitor can 
see the applications of chemistry and bacteriology to the 
preservation of water- and food-supplies. 

The next room contains the exhibits of the municipal 
veterinary department with very fine wax models of diseased 


meat. an exbibit which cannot fail to alarm a good many 


people and which prompted a visitor to exclaim somewhat 
appropriately, ‘‘ Almost thou persuadest me to become a 
vegetarian.” Perhaps, also, as a warning to the frequenters 
of cheap restaurants who have a weakness for civet de lapin, 
there are side by side the skeletons of a rabbit and a cat. 
With the exception of the heads the likeness between the 
two suggests how easy it would be to substitute the one for 
the other. Another department deals with the vegetable 
supply of Paris and there are maps showing from what 
parts of the country the various vegetables are obtained, 
together with pictures of the mushrooms that are edible and 
those that are poisonous. This exhibit includes the methods 
for detecting the effects of poisonous alimentary substances. 
Here is shown the apparatus devised by Professor Marey 


to record cardiac movements and a pump where a vacuum 


is produced by a fall of mercury, which is used to extract 
gases from the blood. The adjoining room or division is 
allotted to the demography of Paris where the growth of the 
population may be studied; and by its side there is a very 
large division containing every sort of information, plans 


and drawings concerning the domains of the town, its parks 


and gardens, its district town halls, the lands which it 


bas bought in the provinces for asylums, convalescent 


homes, &c. 

The next department, though most serious and technical, 
is so arranged that it does not fail to attract the general 
public and serves as a useful object lesson. It deals 
with the hospitals which, with but a few exceptions, are 
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all under the management of the municipality. Here 
we find a little scenic effect. It consists of an old- 
fashioned four-poster bed, such as was employed at the old 
Hotel Dieu a hundred years ago, and in which no 
less than four patients had to sleep. These patients are 
represented by life-sized lay figures. Three are in bed, one 
with his head at the bottom of the bed and his feet up by 
the faces of the other two patients. The fourth patient is 
sitting at the foot of the bed, so that the visitors may see 
the style of clothes that used to be provided in the hospitals. 
Indeed, these clothes are about the only satisfactory thing 
shown. By way of warming and ventilating there is a huge 
earthenware and portable receptacle that looks like an urn. 
Inside this some sort of smokeless fuel, presumably charcoal, 
used to be burnt, and it was brought close to the bed of the 
patients, thus helping still further to poison the atmosphere. 
The bed, bed-table, chairs, &c., are of wood. Immediately 
opposite there is a modern iron hospital bed and aseptic 
furniture such as is now used in the hospitals. In no 
case is wood employed, but only enamelled iron or 
hardware. Then there are the spittoons with a cone- 
shaped inner pan dipping into water which contains in 
solution some antiseptic. There is also a cylinder which can 
hold 14 spittoons. Below by means of a gas-burner water 
is warmed. There is a safety valve on one side, a 
thermometer on the other, and the steam generated disinfects 
the contents. These are now used in nearly all the 
hospitais though but a short time ago they were employed 
only in cases of phthisis. In another corner there 
are samples of the wheat, flour, &c., employed at the 
municipal bakery where the bread for all the hospitals 
is made. Next to this is a compartment which is 
fitted up more like a small drawing-room. This contains 
exhibits from the archives of the Public Assistance, a term 
which comprises poor relief, hospitals, and asylums. On the 
walls are several oil-paintings and these are the portraits of 
some of the best-known philanthropical benefactors. Then 
there are a number of documents, some parchment manu- 
scripts illustrating former systems of poor relief, and: 
a very fine illuminated mass book used in the hospital 
chapels. Round this little drawing-room there is all 
that relates to the care of infants and little children, 
notably those who are abandoned by their parents. 
There are models of hospitals for children, maternity 
hospitals, and specimen baby incubators. The latter are 
more useful as historical records, for they are very inferior 
to the more modern and improved types. There is also a 
glass partition that can be built up round a cot, so as to 
isolate the patient from the rest of the ward, and yet the- 
patient remains visible from the ward. By the side of the 
kits provided for abandoned children there is a collection of 
strange tokens left with the children so that they may be 
ultimately recognised and reclaimed. Each child must wear 
up to the age of eight years a bead necklace to which a 
small medal is attached bearing a number. This number 
corresponds with the entry made in the book that records 
all that is known about the child. In frames there are 
diagrams and statistics setting forth, for instance, that 
while the number of children receiving public assistance 
in 1848 amounted to 13,000, 50 years later this help 
was extended to 28,000 children. Then come tables of the 
average number of children abandoned at the Hospice 
des Enfants Trouvés in periods of five years. The highest 
figure was 6800 and this dates back as far as the 
years 1770-74. In spite of the great increase of popula- 
tion there were only 4700 children thus abandoned from 
1893 to 1898. During this century the maximum of 
abandoned children was 5803 in 1831, and the minimum 
was 2260 in 1876. Interspersed in different rooms are 
large glass cases containing elegant and elaborate costumes 
for ladies and other articles of clothing, embroidery, &c., 
all made by these abandoned children or other inmates of 
municipal asylums. There are likewise plans and drawings 
of various sanatoria, notably that of Hendaye for 
„ gcrofulous children, and a very interesting and large- 
album containing drawings and x ray photographs showing 
the results attained at Berck-sur-Mer in the treatment of 
Pott’s disease. These were collected by.Dr. V. Ménard, the. 
chief surgeon in charge of this great establishment, where 
there are 710 beds for children needing sea air and sea 
bathing. 

The next compartment is devoted to the meteorological 
work done by the city and in the centre there is a plan of 
Paris with a large number of pins so placed as to indicate 
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the whereabouts of the meteorological stations established in 
the capital. Attached to this service there is a bacterio- 
logical department which systematically and periodically 
tests and records the amount of microbes found in the 
atmosphere of the town. At the same time the air is analysed 
for ozone and for carbonic acid and the apparatus used is 
shown. Indeed, it is working in this section with the result 
that while no ozone has been found there is often an excess 
of carbonic acid. On the walls there are diagrams that repre- 
sent an immense amount of labour. One gives per season, 
another per month, the meteorological variations recorded 
during the last 100 years. Below in the same columns are the 
variations in the prevailing diseases. Naturally this latter phase 
of the work is more ample and better classified during the 
latter part of the century. Still, such information as is avail- 
able so as to establish the relationship between climate and 
disease is there, and all on the one chart. The next com- 
partment might be called the municipal business department. 
It represents the money-realising services controlled by the 
municipality, such as the public markets, the omnibus lines, 
tbe Bercy wine depot, the cemeteries, the museums, historical 
monuments, and the like. After that we come to the 
inspection of the habitation and its sanitary control. Here 
are models of the disinfecting stations which show how 
carefully the infected side is separated from the other side 
and bow the attendants purify their uniforms, change all 
their clothes, and take a douche before they are allowed to 
go from one side to the other and mix with the general 
population. Dummy figures represent the attendants in 
their uniforms and also tbat worn by the nurses 
who help to remove the fever cases to the isolation hospitals. 
On the walls there are diagrams showing the prevalence of 
various contagious and infectious diseases in different parts 
of the town and also the quarters where it is necessary to 
disinfect most frequently. Finally, there are specimens of 
different clothing materials before and after disinfection. 
This is an important room for English visitors inasmuch as 
the French were much behind the English in practising dis- 
infection, but now that it has become the custom their 
methods and their precautions are more minute and perfect 
than is usually the case in Eogland. There is conse- 
quently a good deal to be learnt here. The next com- 
partment indicates what has been done in organising 
relief by means of work—that is, in places where, under 
certain conditions, some sort of work is given and relief 
is granted when the task has been -accomplished. This 
is a new and interesting institution founded so as 
to prevent the pauperisation of the destitute. This brings 
the visitor to the end of the right-band side of the oblong 
pavilion of the City of Paris. There still remain the 
centre, the other side, and the galleries above. The ques- 
tions of road surveying, drainage, sewage farms, water, gas, 
electric light, pneumatic motive power, domestic drainage, 
police, technical and other schools, primary education, &c., 
have still to be dealt with. Thus it will be seen what large 
and important exhibits are comprised in this one pavilion, 
and when from its balconies the visitor looks out on the 
miles and miles of Exhibition ground, thickly studded with 
other such pavilions, palaces, and enormous buildings, and 
thinks that they all contain objects of beauty and of interest, 
it does not seem like an exhibition but an entire world that 
is stretched out before him. 
Paris, June 10th. 


NOTES FROM INDIA. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Ravages of Famine and Cholera.—The Decline of 
Plaque.—More Plague Rules. 


THE enormous area of the famine and the terrible ravages 
of cholera have put all interest in the plague quite in the 
background. Although the total numbers under famine 
relief have not increased much during the past week, 
nothing could surpass the heartrending accounts of distress 
which are arriving at Simla from official and non-official 
sources. In some of the famine districts the mortality from 
cholera is appalling. In some places the natives refuse 
all outside assistance and they believe cholera to be a demon 
who is to be avoided by means of exorcisms and poojahs 
(prayers). At Bhagalpore the medical men tried to purify 
the wells, but there was such a row about it that 
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they had to desist. As has been repeatedly recorded 
before, where cholera and plague are concerned ignorance 
and fear render the natives heartless In some places 
when a member of the family is attacked by the 
disease he or she is shut up in the house with a 
pitcher of water and left to die, while the rest—it may be 
parents, sister, wife, or husband—run away to avoid the 
infection. They may return to drag the corpse out of the 
hut and leave it in the open field to be food for the pariah 
dogs or the carrion birds. Help or sympathy is utterly 
wanting. In other places, again, groups may be seen lying 
beneath the trees, some dead and many dying. No attempt 
is made to remove the dead. The people have simply sat 
down there to die and they wait for death. 

In view of this widespread and terrible distress it is satis- 
factory to find that plague is decreasing. The plague 
mortality throughout India last week was only 1214, as com- 
pared with the 1566 deaths which occurred the week before. 
Calcutta reported 170 deaths; Bombay city 342 deaths; 
Karachi 139 deaths; and Aden 59 deaths. With the satis- 
factory decline of plague it is astonishing to hear that the 
following addition has been made to the plague regulations 
in Bengal: In any case in which tha subdivisional 
magistrate or health officer thinks fit be is authorised to 
isolate the village or part of the village in which a 
case of plague is believed to have occurred by cordons, 
patrols, or in such other manner as he may think 
expedient. ...... No inmate of such village or part of 
a village shall leave the same or hold any communication 
with any other persons, and no other persons shall enter the 
same,” &c. When it is known that the present Lieutenant- 
Governor avoids anything like compulsion in enforcing any 
of the existing regulations it will be obvious that this 
will be, as many other rules are, practically a dead 
letter. The Mahomedans in Benarer met on May lith 
and resolved to memorialise the Government against 
the plague rules to be introduced in the city. They have 
just discovered that they are contrary to the words of the 


Prophet. It is at least curious that this has not been 
noticed before. If it has been, however, I have not 
heard anything about it. 

May 17th. 


PLAGUE IN AUSTRALIA. 


(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE returns of plague in Sydney for the week ending 
April 28th are as follows: Remaining at the beginning of the 
week, 70; admitted, 27; died, seven; remaining at the end 
of the week, 76. The total cases are now 156 and the total 
deaths are 53; the number discharged recovered is 27. Total 
„contacts isolated, 924; contacts remaining, 260; cases 
among contacts, five. 

There is little of interest to record beyond the figures 
given above, only the number of cases has again approached 
the highest experienced in any preceding week. The rat- 
killing crueade hardly flourishes, and, indeed, the prevention 
of plague, in so far as it depends on destruction of rats, 
begins to appear impossible. It bas been proposed that the 
ancient sport of ratting should be revived; it is a more 
hopeful suggestion than many others. In the meantime the 
capitation fee has been raised to 67. Tubes containing 
cultures of some bacterium said to be capable of causing 
an infectious disease among rats have just been received 
from the Pasteur Institute; it was sent for on the inde- 
pendent testimony of an observer who, after watching its 
effects, felt sure that such ay epidemic had been so caused. 
It is believed to be Danysz's microbe, but unfortunately 
has been forwarded accompanied only by those circulars 
which have been printed for information of the laity. How- 
ever, it will not take very long to find out its characters and 
whether it is (as alleged) harmless to domestic animals, &c. 
The bacillus typhi murium certainly has not in this country 
the powers ascribed to it and, on the other hand, is fatal to 
many small birds at all events. It kills only the rate which 
eat food infected with it; very soon the whole colony becomes 
frightened and decamps, but no spreading illness is set up by 
it. This was ascertained in the laboratories of the depart- 
ment more than two years ago with the approach of plague 
in mind and has been checked by repeated experiments in the 
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field conducted under circumstances very favourable to 
observation. In all probability the speaker at the Berlin 
Conference on plague who suggested that rats especially dis- 
liked sulphurous acid because certain factories where water 
containing this body was constantly present were free from 
them, was right in his inference. This has long been 
known here and the practical use made of the know- 
ledge during several years past has been the following. 
in fumigating ships for the purpose of destroying rats the 
quarantine staff are accustomed to burn quite small 
quantities of sulphur in the upper parts for the purpose of 
driving the rats into the holds and bilges. Retreat being 
then prevented they are very easily killed by burning more 
sulphur in the proportion of about three pounds per 1000 
cubic feet. Untortunately, sulphur damages many kinds of 
cargo, such as sugar, coffee, tea, kc. Still, those who suggest 
the substitution of carbon dioxide little understand the 
difficulties or the uses of sulphur. In attempting to 
prevent the introduction of plague it is absolutely essential 
that an island should be available on which cargoes 
might be landed for destruction of rats in them 
and while the nearly empty holds are fumigated. 
For obvious reasons cargo could not safely be landed 
from suspected ships on the mainland; and, indeed, the 
island should be a small one. But, as regards infected 
cities, if the plague does not itself kill off the rats how can 
any other communicable disease be expected todoit? The 
approach from France of a present of Yersin’s serum, 
heralded with much circumstance, was anxiously regarded. 
The parcel has now come to hand and has been obligingly 
presented by the Oonsul-General, through the hands of the 
representative of the Pasteur Institute at Sydney. It 
consists of 120 cubic centimetres of serum and the equivalent 
of 10 cubic centimetres in dry form. These are very interest- 
ing exhibits and now occupy a place of honour on the 
shelves of the laboratory museum. The cleansing of portions 
of the city proceeds apace. A good enough thing in itself, 
it has no effect on the progress of the epidemic. Those 
who are of opinion that the virus can become localised 
in the soil will doubtless give it greater value than 
does the present writer. In otber respects it is good exactly 
as far as it has gone. It is an attempt to repair in a hurry 
the effects of long neglect, and unless there is reform in the 
attitude of local authorities towards the health laws and the 
organisation of which the foundations have been laid by the 
department, in a few weeks the state of affairs must become 
as bai as it was before the cleansing. There are signs of an 
awakening, however. To provide machinery and to see it 
utterly neglected—to find the central health authority 
regarded as a local authority and expected to do the work of 
local authorities in every part of this extensive country.—has 
been a disappointing and even an enraging situation. But 
epidemics are the sanitarian’s opportunity and this one will 
yield its harvest in due time no doubt. 

April 29th. 


LIVERPOOL. 


(FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT.) 


Annual Report of the Medical Officer of Health of 
Liverpool for 1899. 

THE report on the health of the city of Liverpool during 
the year 1899 by Dr. E. W. Hope, the medical officer of 
health, is an elaborate octavo volume of 234 pages. It is 
illustrated with a large map of the city and a diagram show- 
ing the birth-rate and death-rate in each of the districts 
of the city during 1899, together with the number of deaths 
of infants under one year out of every 1000 born and the 
estimated population per acre, excluding docks, quays, &c. 
The figures representing these four rates are printed in 
different colours, whereby comparisons of the correspond- 
ing rates in the 11 districts can be readily made. 
At the foot of this diagram is shown the birth- 
rate of the whole city during 1899. which was 33:6 
per 1000 of the inhabitants, and the death-rate, 
which was 24:3 per 1000. The area of the city com- 

rises 20} square miles with an estimated population of 

645 persons. The death-rate varied widely in different 
districts; the lowest death-rate was in the Sefton Park 
district, where it was 10:1 per 1000. The highest was in the 
Exchange district, where it was 38:7 per 1000. An exception- 
ally large proportion of deaths occurred in workhouses and 


hospitals. 
in the preceding year, a fact attributed mainly to the pre- 
valence of inflaenza which accounted for 203 deaths; but 
influenza was also associated with a large number of cases 
of fatal illness involving chiefly the respiratory system. A 
regrettable feature of the report was the increase in the 
number of deaths from excessive drinking. Deaths from 
measles and whooping-cough amongst children were especially 
deplored and caused 321 deaths and 314 deaths respectively. 
Dr. Hope again drew attention to the limitation of hospital 
accommodation ; 
measles and whooping-cough, whilst that for diphtheria was 
wholly inadequate. An interesting feature of the report was 
the increasing demand for accommodation in the city in- 
fectious hospitals. 
for the various forms of infectious sickness is 480. Of 
these 37 are apportioned to small-pox cases, 20 to typhus 
fever, 75 to typhoid fever, 288 to scarlet fever, 30 to diph- 
theria, whilst 30 beds had to be kept for isolation purposes. 


The death-rate was higter by 0:9 per 1000 than 


no provision had yet been made for 


The present number of beds available 


Plans had been approved by the Local Government Board 
for the erection of small-pox wards for the accommodation 
of 44 patients at Fazakerley. Dr. Hope showed that at the 
lowest computation, based upon a wide experience and 
embodied in the recommendations of the Local Government 
Board, Liverpool requires a minimum of 650 beds for ordi 

infectious sickness and 100 beds for small-pox. Possibly the 
recent outbreak of small-pox at the Liverpool Workhouse, 
which is now happily subsiding, may impress the Health 
Committee with the necessity for an increase in the number 
of beds for that disease. In a large seaport like Liverpool, 
with its extensive immigrant population, the dangers of 
infection from foreign ports cannot be over- estimated. 
There has been recorded in THE LANCET of May 26th and 
June 2nd the importation of a case of small-pox at Queen- 
borough from Rassia which found its way to Stalybridge, 
leading to deplorable results. It is to be hoped that a better 
supervision is exercised in Liverpool over ships arriving 
from the Continent; at the same time it would be 
always possible for an individual in the incubative stage 
of small-pox to pass muster even at that port, hence 
the necessity for an ample provision of beds in case of an 
outbreak of the disease in Liverpool. The steady decline in 
every form of tuberculosis is a satisfactory proof of the 
progress of sanitation in Liverpool. The report emphasised 
the fact that not only had every form of the disease 
diminished but at every age-period there had been a marked 
decline in the mortality from this cause ; especially had this 
been the case in the earlier years of life, which was of the 
first importance. There had been a great increase in the 
number of references to and from the school board authori- 
ties chiefly relating to children who had come from infected 
houses and who were attending school. Special and systematic 
visits were made to courts and alleys with the object of 
ensuring the cleanliness of the domestic offices and the 
surfaces of the courts. Another satisfactory feature was the 
diminution in the number of courts and alleys owing to the 
demolition of low-class property for the extension of busi- 
ness premises or to the removal of insanitary property by 
the Iasanitary Property and Artizans’ Dwellings Committee. 
Daring the last nine years 733 courts had been demolished. 
An unsatisfactory feature of the report was the con- 
tinuance of smoke nuisances to a very serious extent in 
spite of the infliction of heavy fines. The onerous and 
responsible work connected with the ambulance and dis- 
infecting departments is fully described in the report and 
reflects much credit upon the respective staffs. The grow- 
ing practice of the use of preservatives in the food-supply 
bad been a matter of grave concern to the health authorities. 
Some of the preservatives under certain conditions had a 
poisonous effect. The total number of samples taken for 
chemical analysis was 1522, and the total number taken for 
bacteriological analysis reached 505. The work of the 
bacteriologist comprised (1) the examination of foodstuffs 
of various kinds ; (<) regular examinations of water supplied 
to the city ; (3) examinations into suspected cases of rabies, 
anthrax, glanders, &c.; (4) examinations for diagnostic 
purposes in suspected cases of diphtheria, typhoid fever, 
tuberculous sputa, &c.; and (5) special investigations, in- 
cluding the condition of the artificial foods supplied to 
infants giving rise to summer diarrhea. The report also 
deals with the milk-supply to the city much on the same 
lines as last year, but pointing out that the Health 
Committee are seeking powers to still further safeguard 
the importation of milk into the city. The difficulties in the 
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way of re-housing persons displaced by the demolition of 
insanitary property, to which reference has been made ina 
former issue of THE LANCET, are increasing owing to the 
paucity of empty houses in the vicinity. Allusion is 
made in the report to the gratifying results which 
had accrued from the provision of public baths and wash- 
houses, which had been largely used by the poor of 
the city. For the purpose of carrying out the require- 
ments of the various sanitary Acts of Parliament and 
the orders, by-laws, and regulations made thereunder, 
the staff of the medical cfticer of health’s department 
consisted of 121 persons, comprising 96 inspectors and 
superintendents, 21 permanent clerical officials, three notice 
servers, and one temporary assistant. In every case officers 
are selected for these positions whose previous training and 
occupations had been such as to fit them for the special 
duties which they are called upon to discharge. Some are 
required to hold the certificate of the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain or a certificate equivalent thereto, others are 
required to possess marine engineers’ first-class certificates, 
whilst the superintendent ambulance inspector must possess 
a sanitary certificate and also the certificate of the St. John 
Ambulance Association. The inspectors of meat and 
animals are required to be butchers by trade and those of 
fish and fruit must be fishmongers by trade. There are 
many other special points in the report which want of space 
prevents me from enumerating. 
dune 11th, 


SCOTLAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


Aberdeen University Sports. 


THE ninth amateur meeting of the Aberdeen University 
Athletic Association was successfully held on June 7th and 
8th at the University Recreation Ground, King’s College. 
At the conclusion of the contests the Aberdeen team for the 
inter-University sports was selected. 


Aberdeen Volunteer Medical Staff Corps. 


The annual inspection of this corps took place in the 
grounds of the Grammar School on June 9th. There was a 
capital turn-out, 128 officers and men being on parade. The 
inspecting officer, Colonel J. P. Rooney, R.A.M.C., principal 
medical officer for the Scottish district, expressed himself as 
being exceedingly pleased with the corps. 


Bequests to Aberdeen Hospitals. 


By the death of Mrs. Macdonald of Kepplestone four 
hospitals will benefit to the extent of £1400 in all, of which 
£1000 will go to the Royal Infirmary. There is also a legacy 
of £100 to the Aberdeen District Nursing Association. All 
the legacies are free of duty. 

June 12th. 


IRELAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


The Apothecaries’ Hall of Dublin. 

MUCH satisfaction was felt in Dublin at the decision of the 
General Medical Council with reference to the examinations 
of the Apothecaries’ Hall as reported in the proceedings of 
the Council contained in THE LANCET. Reports were 
received from the inspector, Dr. G. A. Gibson, stating that 
he had inspected the last three examinations, held in 
October, January, and April last, and that they were satis- 
factory in every respect. 


The Gas-supply of Dublin. 


Ever since the attention of the Dublin public was drawn to 
the dangers attending the addition of carburetted water-gas 
to the ordinary illuminating gas supplied to the citizens and 
to the necessity of precaution with reference to the fittings 
in houses in order to prevent leakage of a mixture now 
become more poisonous than heretofore, much anxiety has 
shown itself. It will be remembered that the above warning 
was conveyed in a letter addressed by Professor Emerson 
Reynolds of Trinity College to the Dublin papers some 


months ago. At a monthly meeting of the Dublin 
Corporation held on June llth the matter was under 
discussion and it appeared that the Alliance and Dublin 
Consumers Gas Company has recently laid down plant 
by which they would be enabled to produce 4, (OO. 000 cubic 
feet of water-gas per day, thus exceeding their present 
supply by 1,000,000 cubic feet. A proposal made by Alder- 
man Meade was ultimately agreed to—viz., that the question 
should be referred to the special Gas Committee in order 
that full information as to the properties of the gas and 
the danger to life of admixtures of it might be obtained from 
experts. 


The Typhoid Ferer Outbreak at Belfast. 


The medical superintendent officer of health of Belfast 
reports that the death-rate for the week ended June 2nd 
was 19:5 per 1000 from all sources, and 2:8 from the principal 
zymotic diseases. In the corresponding period of 1899 the 
death-rate from all causes was 23:1 and from zymotic 
diseases 1:9 (including only two from typhoid fever). For 
the week ending June 2nd 57 cases of typhoid fever were 
notified in Belfast. He also reported that the water- 
supply of the city was anything but satisfactory, and be 
advised the boiling of all water to be used for drinking or 
culinary purposes. 


Burning of Newry Workhouse. 


Newry workhouse was burned down on the night of 
Jane 7th. The local and military fire brigades were at hand, 
but owing to the want cf water they were quite helpless. 
The infirm patients were carried to the fever hospital which 
is close to the workhouse, and during the course of removal 
one of the infirm patients expired and many others were 
much weakened from shock. It seems that, though repeated 
warnings were made as to the danger in case of fire and in 
spite ot the master’s request for fire appliances the guardians 
have been wrangling for a year over the question of intro- 
ducing a water-supply from the town. Naturally great 
indignation is felt at their remissness. It is said that the 
fire was caused by the upsetting of a lamp, no gas being in 
the building. Fortunately there were only 200 inmates and 
as the fever hospital was empty no difficulty was experienced 
in providing for their accommodation. It is stated that the 
damage done will amount to close on £5000, but the place is 
insured. Ata meeting of the Newry guardians on June 9th 
a sub-committee was appointed to consult with the architect 
in reference to the rebuilding of the place. 


The Royal University Graduates’ Association. 


The secretaries of this association, which was formed last 
year (when Mr. Balfour’s scheme was under discussion) to 
oppose the destruction of the Royal University of Ireland 
and the establishment of universities under sectarian 
control, have issued a circular to the graduates, who 
number upwards of 5000, urging them to become 
members of Oonvocation, so that no graduate shall 
be elected a member of the Senate who was in 
favour of sectarian universities. In this circular a 
very fair and judicial expression is given of the views 
of the Graduates’ Association on the question of university 
education. They hold that continuity is essential to the 
success of a 5 and they believe that improvement 
in Irish university education should be looked for not 
through destructive legislation, but through reforms in the 
internal organisation of the university and its associated 
colleges. They think that if the Royal University was re- 
organised—and an example in this direction is afforded by 
the London University—with the view of honestly pro- 
moting university education and not sectarian interests, the 
problem of Irish university education would be solved. 


The Belfast Asylum and the Infectious Diseases Hospital. 


At the usual monthly meeting of the Belfast Asylum 
governors held on June 11th, the following resolution, of 
which notice had been given, was upon discussion passed by 
6 to 4 votes :— 

That his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland be requested to 
take such steps as he may consider proper to prevent the erection of an 
infectious diseases hospital on any portion of the lands of Purdys- 
burn which have been acquired for lunatic asylum purposes. 

A very stormy discussion took place at the committee 
meeting in reference to a verdict of a coroner's jury on 8 
female patient who died in the asylum from phtbisis. 

June 12th 
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PARIS. 


(FROM OUR OWN OORBESPONDENT.) 


The Illegal Practice of Medicine by Masseurs and 
Magnetisers. 

THIS question, which is a matter of the highest interest as 
regards the rights of the medical profession, remains in 
abeyance, the courts in different departments having given 
different judgments in absolutely similar cases. In the 
department of the Sarthe, for instance, illegal practice of 
medicine flourishes unchecked, thanks to the indulgence 
afforded to masseurs and magnetisers by the courts, an indul- 
gence which is made manifest by various judgments which by 
the medical profession are considered to be simply scandalous. 
The Court of Cassation has just decided to study the question, 
and although it has not yet given any decision the report of 
the counsel to whom was entrusted the inquiry is so favour- 
able to the magnetisers that there is great fear of the court 
giving a decision in accordance with this disastrous opinion. 
Itis true that the duty of the Court of Cassation is to interpret 
the formal text of the law and not to reform it even when 
itis manifestly bad. On this view it must be remembered 
that the law of 1892 which defined the illegal practice of medi- 
cine did not specially mention magnetisers. The Government 
Commissioner who was charged with seeing the Bill through 
the Chamber was Dr. Brouardel, now Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine. In the original draft of the Bill magnetisers were 
expressly mentioned. The Chamber, however, was not at 
all prepared to look upon the Bill with favour in view of the 
opinions of many country electors, among whom bone-setters 
and quacks of all kinds enjoy great popularity and afford 
valuable help to the deputies at election times. Dr. Brouardel 
thought for the moment that the whole Bill would be lost, 
so he considered it better to make some concessions and the 
magnetisers were struck out. If the Court of Oassation 
adheres to the strict letter of the law and declares that 
magnetisers are not illegal practitioners the door to 
similar illegal practice will remain open unless some special 
law is passed to prevent it, which is extremely unlikely. 
Magnetisers are getting more and more numerous and 
have founded a school of magnetiser-masseurs which is 
a regular breeding ground for quacks and which solemnly 
issues diplomas by the aid of which the recipients 
make a good thing out of public credulity. They hold 
regular consultations, put a stop to treatment already recom- 
mended, and, not content with using magnetic passes, 
prescribe magnetised water which has been magnetised by 
themselves. It is, at first sight, astonishing to see masseurs 
joining with magnetisers, for they have nothing in common 
with these latter except in doing illegal practice by attri- 
buting medicinal virtues to movements. But masseurs have 
been formally taken cognisance of by the law from the 
point of view of illegal practice. Often, too, they have 
been sentenced by the courts ; for instance, only recently the 
Court of Versailles sentenced a masseur who had treated 
two fractures and a dislocation, although the prisoner 
had been acquitted for a like offence by the Court of 
Mantes, which enunciated the remarkable opinion that 
the practice of massage was under no restriction what- 
ever. The Court of Versailles, however, rejected this 
theory, quoting the terms of the law of 1892, which 
defines illegal practice as the continuous treatment (diriger 
d'une façon zuirie le traitement) of surgical diseases or 
affections by anyone who has not a diploma except in such 
cases as when urgency is definitely proved. The court 
farther added that the word treatment means any act 
or advice tending to the cyre or alleviation of an illness or 
state of illness and that it must not be arbitrarily con- 
fined to a prescription for drugs or to the performance of 
surgical operations properly so-called. Masseurs, then, 
whose status is clearly defined have an incentive to 
associate themselves with magnetisers whose legal status is 
still indefinite. On the other hand, magnetisers, who are 
rightly considered by a great part of the public as quacks, 
have every incentive to pretend that their practices are 
similar to massage, of which the public hear the benefits 
lauded by medical men themselves. Here, then, is the 
explanation of this unnatural combination which at first 
sight seems inexplicable. 


The Carriage of Small-pox by Flies. 
At the meeting of the Academy of Medicine held on 


vaccination question, read a report of some observations 
made by M. Laforgue at Tamorna-Djedida in the province of 
Constantine. During an epidemic of small-pox at that place 
M. Laforgue ascertained that the parents of children who 
were attacked by small-pox all lived in the south-west of the 
village and that the northern part remained unaffected. He 
explained this fact as due to the direction of the prevailing 
winds which blow, especially during March and April. He 
also noticed that flies and gnats which become very numerous 
about this time are distributed with the wind. As 
these insects are known to play an important part in the 
dissemination of granular conjunctivitis M. Laforgue is of 
opinion that they act in the same way as regards small-pox, 
acting as carriers of the specific virus. 
Obituary. 

Dr. Cadet of Cassicourt died on June 10th at the age of 72 
years. He was honorary physician to the Trousseau Hospital 
and a member and formerly annual secretary of the Legion 
of Honour. He had a great reputation for his knowledge of 
infantile pathology and left a large number of works upon 
that subject, especially the ‘‘ Treatise upon the Diseases of 
Children.” M. Masson, the well-known medical publisher, 
has just died. He succeeded his father, Victor Masson, as 
the head of the most important medical publishing house in 
France, and the number of medical and scientific journals 
published by the house amounted to 50. He was librarian of 
the Academy of Medicine, treasurer of the Association of 
French Medical Men, President of the Paris Chamber of 
Commerce, and Commander of the Legion of Honour. He 
was a man of the highest integrity and had no enemies. 

June 12th. 


BERLIN. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Hetol, a Remedy for Tuberculosis. 


HETOL, or cinnamate of sodium, has been recommended by 
Professor Landerer of Stuttgart as a specific against tuber- 
culosis and has been tried by Professor Ewald, whose results 
as described in a communication made to the Berliner 
Klinische Wochenschrift were less positive than those 
obtained by the originator of the method. The mode of 
administration was by injection into the median vein, the 
amount commencing with one milligramme and rising to 
15 milligrammes. The injections were given to 25 patients, 
of whom one had laryngeal tuberculosis and the others had 
pulmonary tuberculosis, and all of them were in a stage 
of the disease in which successful treatment was still 
possible. The influence of the injections was shown by 
small hæmorrhages in the sputa; somewhat abundant 
hemoptysis being observed only once. Another symptom 
was a sensation of drowsiness felt by the patients after the 
injections. The bacilli were not influenced by hetol nor was 
any effect observed on the perspiration or the temperature. 
With regard to the influence of the treatment on the general 
condition of the patients, Professor Ewald stated that in 
four cases complete success was obtained ; in five cases there 
was an improvement; in six cases the progress of the 
disease was stopped; whilst in ten instances there was a 
rapid deterioration. One patient died after having been for 
316 days in the hospital and after having had 70 injections. 
The post-mortem examination showed that the pulmonary 
tuberculosis had healed, but that there was a well-marked 
fatty degeneration of the heart which was the cause of 
death. In 14 cases an increase of weight was observed, but 
this was the rule with many patients of the poorer class who 
improved at once after admission to hospital on account of 
the food and the hygienic conditions being better than in 
their own homes. As to the patients in whom the disease 
continued its progress the report stated that seven out of 
10 died. The prognosis of these cases was not very bad at 
the outset, as patients of this kind had not been chosen 
for the treatment. Professor Ewald concluded that 
success was obtained in only 8 per cent. of the cases. 
The results met with in the Augusta Hospital were there- 
fore not in accordance with the experience of Professor 
Landerer. The method, being harmless, might be tried on a 
larger scale; but the statistics appeared to be not much 
better than those furnished by well-conducted sanatoria. In 
fact, many of the recoveries from phthisis were not due to 
any specific treatment but to the vital power of the organism 
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The German Ambulances with the Boers. 


A second letter from Dr. Hildebrandt, one of the German 
medical officers to the Red Cross ambulances with the Boer 
army, has been published in the Münchener Medicinische 
Wochenschrift. In this communication, which was dated 
from Pretoria on April 7th, he referred to the occurrences 
after the capture of Jacobsdal by tbe British troops, a turn 
of events with which he was well satisfied, not only because 
the ambulance bad then plenty of work, but also because the 
British authorities were much more agreeable to deal with 
than the Boers. The members of the ambulance had 
to pay for food and, in fact, for everything they 
wanted, and they were hindered in every way when 
they made requests for the sake of the wounded. 
The British authorities, on the other hand, met their wishes 
as much as possible. One of the surgeons and two attendants 
caught enteric fever. After the battles near Jacobsdal the 
ambulance had to provide for about 120 wounded soldiers, the 
majority being serious cases, but it fortunately happened 
that the wounds inflicted by modern rifle-bullets required 
operation only very seldom ; wounds of the brain, however, 
where suppuration often ensued had to be operated on in 
many instances. The majority of intestinal wounds healed 
by conservative treatment. The ambulance received not 
only Boers but also British officers and men. 

June llth. 


VIENNA. 


(FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT.) 


The Bacillus of Hospital Gangrene. 

AT arecent meeting of the Vienna Society of Physicians 
there was an interesting discussion on the Etiology of 
Hospital Gangrene. It was introduced by a paper com- 
municated by Dr. Matzenauer, an assistant in Professor 
Neumann’s clinic for syphilis and dermatology, who 
stated that he had observed 22 cases of hospital gan- 
grene situated on the penis and prepuce. On micro- 
scopical examination he found that the ulcers showed 
an inflammation causing early coagulation - necrosis of 
the tissues. In all these cases, especially at the 
junction of the inflamed and the necrotic tissues, there 
was a bacillus which could be stained by Weigert's 
method and seemed to be anaerobic. Cultures of the 
bacillus could be obtained only with difficulty and inocula- 
tion experiments did not give any result. Dr. Matzenauer 
pointed out that these gangrenous ulcers did not produce any 
enlargement of the inguinal glands. Some of the speakers 
were of opinion that the cases ought not to be called hospital 
gangrene, a disease which had hardly been seen for the 
last 30 years. It was, therefore, improbable that no less 
than 22 cases of that extinct disease should have occurred in 
one ward of the clinic in the course of the last three years, 
and the general opinion of the meeting was that the cases 
described by Dr. Matzenauer were merely phagedenic 
chancres and ulcers. On the otber hand, it was admitted 
that the ulcers described by him showed the clinical signs 
attributed to hospital gangrene by various authors, and that 
as the bacillus discovered by him was found in all the cases 
it might be the cause of the disease, even though the experi- 
ments made on animals gave no result. 


Peculiar Corpuscles in the Blood of Syphilitic Persons. 


Dr. Lostorfer of Vienna has published a preliminary com- 
munication in which he states that some days after the 
appearance of a chancre, but before the coming out of the 
syphilitic eruption, small round corpuscles of the size of 
the blood-granules, having a peculiar lustre, are to be 
found in the blood of the patients. These corpuscles 
aggregate after some hours in groups of from two to 20, 
forming oblong bodies. After three days they begin to 
disappear, especially when mercurial treatment has been 
commenced, and after 20 or 25 inunc ions they can no 
longer be found. Dr. Lostorfer could not find these cor- 
puscles either in the blood of healthy persons or in that 
of patients suffering from other diseases than syphilis. Pro- 
fessor Paltauf confirmed this statement of Dr. Lostorfer ; 
he said that these corpuscles were not stained with the 
ordinary staining solutions; they became more visible on 
the addition of acetic acid, and he believed that they were 
products secreted by tissues or coagula, but he could not 
state if they had a specifi: character. More than 20 years 
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ago Dr. Lostorfer caused an animated controversy among the 
leading histologists by his alleged discovery of specific 
corpuscles in the blood of syphilitic patients, but on the 
present occasion be did not mention whether his recently 
discovered corpuscles were similar to those found before 


Obituary. 


GEORGE EDWARD WILLIAMSON, F. R. C. S. ENG. 


DEATH has been very busy in the ranks of the medical 
profession at Newcastle-upon-Tyne during the last 12 months, 
seven well-known medical men having died. The latest of 
these is Mr. G. E. Williamson who succumbed to an acute 
attack of pleuro-pneumonia.on Wednesday, June 6th. On 


the previous Thursday Mr. Williamson did his work in the 
Royal Infirmary, apparently in his usual health. Before 
leaving the institution, however, he complained to his house 
surgeon of not feeling well, and on arrival at his house in 
Eldon-square he had a rigor and retired to bed. Dr. D. 
Drummond saw him the same evening and found him to be 
suffering from an attack of pneumonia which ran a very 
acute course and terminated fatally on the sixth day. 
Throughout his illness he was most assiduously attended 
by his old friend Dr. Drummond and by Dr. J. D. Wardale, 
who for some years has acted as his assistant in the 
ophthalmic department of the Royal Infirmary. 

Mr. Williamson was born at North Shields 48 years ago 
and received his medical education at the London Hospital, 
where he was a distinguished student and held several 
resident appointments. He also studied for a time in Paris. 
In 1874 he received the diploma of M.R.C.S. Eng. and in 
1875 that of L.S.A.; in 1878 he was admitted F.R.C.8. Eng. 
He came to Newcastle to be house surgeon in the Royal 
Infirmary and was subsequently assistant to the late Mr. 
Heath, until in 1879 he commenced practice on his own 
account as an ophthalmic surgeon. He had already shown 
his inclination towards this branch of professional work 
while attending the Royal Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields, 
and he eventually made a reputation which led to his being 
appointed ophthalmic surgeon to the Royal Infirmary and 
lecturer in physiology in the University of Durham College 
of Medicine in Newcastle. On the death of Professor 
Arnison a few months ago Mr. Williamson became the 
colleague of Professor F. Page in the chair of surgery and 
was engaged up to the time of his death in conducting bis 
operative surgery class. 

He was till quite recently honorary secretary and treasurer 
of the North of England Branch of the British Medical 
Association and a representative of the branch on the 
General Council of the Association. At the meeting of the 
Association in Newcastle in 1893 he presided over the section 
of Ophthalmology, his address at the opening of the section 
being on the subjects (of refraction testing and medical 
education in ophthalmology. Mr. Williamson was connected: 
for 12 years as honorary surgeon with the Northern 
Counties Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and he took a 
very active interest in the Surgical Aid Society. The 
deceased was held in the highest esteem by his medical 
colleagues as well as by a wide circle of friends in the city, 
and much sympathy is felt for his widow and five young 


sons. The funeral took place on June 9th at St. Andrew's 
Cemetery, Moor Edge, in presence of a numerous 
assemblage. 


— 


THOMAS FITZ- PATRICK, M. D., M. A. DUB., 
M. D. CAN TAB., M. R. C. P. LOND. 

Dr. THOMAS FITzz- PATRICK of 30, Sussex - gardens, Hyde 
Park, W., whose death is announced, was a distinguished 
graduate of Dublin University, obtaining his M.D. degree 
in 1862 and his- M. A. in 1864. He was admitted M.D. of 
Cambridge in 1867 and M.R.C.P. Lond. in 1868. In 1856, 
the same year in which he was awarded the silver medal of 
the Pathological Society of Dublin for bis work on Chronic 
Diseases of the Liver,” he indicated bis future suc- 
cesses in his profession by passing, at a competitive 
examination, for the post of assistant surgeon in the 
service of the Honourable East India Company. His 
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-health, however, soon broke down and after practising 
for some years in Ireland he settled to private practice 
in London. He married in 1865 Agnes Letitia, youngest 
daughter of the late William Robinson, LL.D., of Totten- 
ham, Middlesex, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, J.P., 
and deputy-lieutenant of the county. He became a Fellow 
of the Royal Medical and Ohirurgical Society and served as 
a member of its council in 1894-95; he was also a member 
of the Clinical Society of London. Dr. Fitz-Patrick was, 
however, far more than a talented physician. He was a 
savant in its highest sense and a linguist of high order, 
conversing in Italian, German, and French almost as 
fluently as in his own language, while his attainments as 
a classical scholar were far above the average. More- 
over, he could read modern Greek with as much ease and 
pleasure as English. He possessed to a remarkable extent 
the faculty, so essential to members of the profession, of 
winning the confidence and attachment of his patients as 
well as the love and esteem of countless private friends. 
Unselfish almost to a fault, his thoughtfulness for every- 
one and his generosity and kindness to all who required 
help were proverbial, and it may truly be said of him that his 
right hand never knew what his left hand did. His two 
books, An Autumn Cruise in the Agean, or Notes of a 
Voyage in a Sailing Yacht,” and ‘‘ A Transatlantic Holiday,” 
proved him the owner of a facile and graceful pen. He was 
& brilliant conversationalist and a raconteur with an abso- 
lutelygwonderful memory for reciting either prose or poetry. 
In short he was a man of varied attainments, a steadfast 
and true friend, and a devoted husband. 


JULIUS ALTHAUS, M.D. BERLIN, M. R. C. P. LoN p. 


THE death is announced of Dr. Julius Althaus in his sixty- 
eighth year. He was born at Detmold, in Germany, in 1833, 
where his father was a Lutheran minister. At the age of 
17 years young Althaus entered the University of Bonn, in- 
tending to study classics, but before long he devoted himself 


to the subjects of medicine and natural philosophy. In the 
year 1851 he commenced to study medicine at the University 
of Gottingen, and thence went to Heidelberg and Berlin, 
at which last place he was selected by the great physiologist 
Müller to accompany him on a voyage of research to Sicily. 
Having taken the degree of M.D. at Berlin he went to Paris, 
Vienna, Prague, and London to perfect his studies. He finally 
settled in London, becoming a Member of the Royal College 
of Physicians in 1860. Having devoted himself mainly to 
the study of the nervous system and to electrical treatment, 
he was for some time assistant to the late Dr. R. B. 
Todd in King’s College Hospital. In 1866 he founded the 
Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis in Regent's Park, 
where he acted as physician for 28 years and to 
which in 1894 he was unanimously elected consulting phy- 
sician. He was a voluminous writer, chiefly of books upon 
electrical. treatment and diseases of the nervous system, 
and his book upon Failure of Brain Power! reached a fifth 
edition, the circulation being largely among laymen. Apart 
from purely professional knowledge he was a man of varied 
attainments and a good musician. He was a firm believer in 
the value of and necessity for a holiday, and last year while 
enjoying one in Switzerland met with an injury to his knee 
which was the beginning of his fatal illness. Gout super- 
vened, followed by phlebitis and peritonitis, from which last 
complication he succumbed. His death is mourned by a 
large circle of patients and friends. 


W. T. RADFORD, M. D. T. OC. D. 


Ox May 19th there died at Sidmouth Dr. W. T. Radford at 
the patriarchal age of 89 years. He was the son of Peter 
Radford, a well-known physician in the West of England at 


` the beginning of the present century. Dr. Radford was 


educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where he took the 


degree of M.D., and being blessed with private means he 
never practised his profession as a means of livelihood, 
but devoted himself to science and art. He was one 
of the earliest members of the Athenæum Club and 
travelled a great deal upon the continent, studying eccle- 
siastical architecture. He settled with his brother's family 
at Sidmount, near Sidmouth. Some 30 years ago it came to 
his knowledge that the poor, and especially lace-workers, 
were constantly imposed upon by itinerant vendors of 


spectacles, a fact which was often the cause of injury to 
their eyesight. He therefore gave out that he would supply 
any applicant whom he considered deserving with a pair of 
spectacles, and in addition he personally saw the applicants 
and tested their sight. He was a firm supporter of the local 
cottage hospital and dispensary, the former of which institu- 
tions was mainly founded by members of his family. 


DEATHS OF EMINENT FOREIGN MEDICAL MEN.—The 
deaths of the following eminent foreign medical men are 
announced :—Dr. Heinrich Laudahn, Director of the 
Lindenburg Asylum, Oologne, at the age of 70 years.—Dr. 
Leopold Grossmann, the doyen of Hungarian ophthalmo- 
logists, at the age of 79 years.—Dr. Korsakoff, Professor of 
Mental Diseases in the University of Moscow, at the age 
of 48 years.—Dr. Benjamin F. Leonhard, Professor of Gynz- 
cology and Children’s Diseases in the Baltimore Medical 
College. 


Medical Rebs. 


RoYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND.— 
The following gentlemen have passed the First Professional 
Examination for the Diploma of Fellow :— 


Joseph Ebenezer Adams, St. Thomas’s Hospital; Robert Young 
Aitkin, M. D. Glasg., Glasgow University; Kenneth Anderson, 
Guy's Hospital; Charles Todd Andrew, Aberdeen University; 
Austin Lewis Badco-k and Eric Bayley, Charing-cross Hospital; 
award Augustine Bell, King's College Hospital; Percy Stanley 
Blaker, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., Calcutta Medical College 
and University College, London; Harold Burrows, M.B. Lond., 
M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., St. Bartholomew's Hospital; John 
Beuzeville Byles, M. B., B. C. Cantab., eae ae L. R. C. P. Lond., 
Westminster Hospital; John Cameron, M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. 
Lond., M. B., Ch. B. Edin., Edinburgh University; James 
Alane Coupland, Yorkshire College, Leeds; Maurice A. M. 
Fitzmaurice- Kelly, St. Mary's Hospital; William Robert 
Gibson, M. R. C. S. Eng., L R. C. P. Lond., and John Dawson 
Hartley, M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., St. Bartholomew’s and 
King's College Hospitals; Douglas Gray, Charing- cross Hospital; 
Edward Erskine Henderson, M. B., B. C. Cantab., Cambridge 
University, Guy's, and King's College Hospitals; Joseph Tre- 
mayne Hicks, Guy’s Hospital; Somerville Hastings, Gerald 
Stephen Hughes, and William Warwick James, L.D.S. Eng., 
Middlesex Hospital; Robert Jacques, University College, Liver- 
pool, and King’s College, London ; John Charles Grant Ledingham, 
B.Sc. Aberd., Aberdeen University; William Archibald Logan, 
M.B., Ch. B. New Zeal., M R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., New 
Zealand University, Dunedin, and King's College, London; 
Harold Ashton Lyth, University College, London; James McClure, 
M.B., C.M. Glasg., M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., Glasgow 
University; Arthur Ronald McLachlan, M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. 
Lond., Guy’s Hospital; Thomas Holmes Middleboro’, M. D. 
Toronto, M.R.C.S Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., Toronto University, 
Canada, and Middlesex Hospital; Harry Overy, Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews Universities ; John George Pardoe, M.B., C.M. Aberd., 
M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., Aberdeen University and King's 
College London; John Herbert Parsons, M. B. Lond., M. R. C. S. 
Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., University College and Royal Inſirmary. 
Bristol, and University 1 ndon; Carrick Hey Robertson, 
and Robert Pugh Rowlands, M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., Guy’s 
Hospital; Percy Wm. George Sargent, M. B., B. C. Cantab., 
M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., 5 University, and St. 
Thomas's Hospital; Arthur parae Schofield and Hugh Barnard 
Willoughby Smith, London Hospital; Wiliam Edward James 
Tuboy, Guy’s Hospital; Herbert George Tymms, M. B., B.S. Melb., 
M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., Melbourne University, St. Bar- 
tholomew’'s Hospital, and King’s College, London; Sidney James 
Wareham, M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., L.S.A. Lond., Charing- 
cross Hospital; Noel Everard Waterfield and Herbert Victor 
Wenham, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; John Harry Watson, 
M. R. O. S. Eng., and L. R. C. P. Lond., University College and Royal 
Infirmary, Liverpool, and King's College, London; Moses Thomas 
Williams, London Hospital; Bertram Shera Wills, M. R. C. S. Eng., 
L. R. C. P. Lond., St. Thomas's Hospital. 

Of the 113 gentlemen who presented themselves for this examination, 

44 passed and 69 were referred. 


The following gentlemen having passed the 1 ec:ssary 
examinations and conformed to the by-laws and regul stions, 
have been admitted Fellows of the College in the order 
of their seniority as Members :— 


Thomas Richard Mulroney (Major I.M.S., Bengal), M.D. Malta, 
L. R. O. P. & 8. Edin., Bombay and King's College, London, 
date of Membership, Jan. 19th, 1880; Frederic Victor Milward, 

B., B.C. Cantab., L. R. O. P. Lond., Cambridge University 
and St. Thomas’s Hospital, Member Feb. 7th, 1895; Hugh Mallin- 
son Rigby. M. B., B. S. Lond., L. R. C. P. Lond., London Hospital, 
Member Feb. 7th, 1895; John Shields Fairbairn, M. B, B. Ch. Oxon., 
L. R. C. P. Lond., Oxford University and St. Thomas's Hos- 

ital, Member Nov. 14th, 1895; Louis Bathe Rawling, M.B., 
.C. Cantab., L. R. O. P. Lond., St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Member 
August 4th, 1896; Stephen Frederick Lynch, L.R.C.P. Lond., 
King’s College Hospital, Member Feb. 11th, 1897; Malcolm Good- 
worth Dyson, L R.C.P. Lond., St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
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Member May 13th, 1897; Donald John Armour, M.B. Toronto, 
M. R. C. P. Lond., M. C. P. & S. Ont., University of Toronto, Canada, 
and University College, London, Member July 8th, 1897; 
William Douglas Harmer, M.B., B.O. Cantab, L. R. C. P. Lond., 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Member August 2nd, 1898; 
Walter John Henry Hislop, M. B., C. M. Edin., L. R. C. P. Lond., 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Member August 2nd, 1888; 
Herbert Sherwell Clogg, M. B. Lond., L. R. C. P. Lond., Charing- 
cross Hospital, Member Nov. 10th, 1898 ; Lawrie Hugh McGavin, 
L. R. C. P. Lond., Guy’s Hospital, Member Nov. 10th, 1898; Arthur 
Webb Jones, L. R. C. P. Lond., St. Thomas's Hospital, Member 
Feb. 9th, 1899; Thomas Holmes Middlebro’, M.B. Toronto, 
L.R.C.P. Lond., University of Toronto, Canada, and King's College, 
2nd, 1899; and John Percy Lockhart 


London, Member Nov. 
George’s Hospital, Member 


Mummery, L. R. C. P. Lond., St. 
Nov. 2nd, 1899. 
Of the 32 gentlemen who presented themselves for this examination 
15 passed and 17 were referred. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAmMBRIDGE.—The following 
degrees were conferred at the Congregation on June 7tn :— 

Doctor of Medicine.—L. Falkener, M.A., King's; A. H. Thompson, 
M.A., Trinity ; W. J. Harris, M.A., Christ’s. 

Bachelor of Medicine.—N. J. McCarkie, B.A., and E. A. Wilson, B.A., 
of Caius; J. E. Linnell, B.A., of Selwyn. 

Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery.—J. G. Taylor, B.A., 
King’s; W. P. S. Branson, B.A., Trinity; C. E. Marriott, B. A., 
Clare ; E. Cox, B.A., and W. M. Willoughby, B.A., Caius; H. G. 
Cooper, B.A., Emmanuel. 

Bachelor of Surgery.—L. Falkener, M.A., King's; T. S. Taylor, B.A., 
King's; W. L. Ascherson, non-collegiate. 

The Raymond Horton-Smith Prize for the best M.D. thesis 
of the year has been awarded to Mr. Alan Baldrey 
Green, M.A., M.B., B.C., of Downing College. His subject 
was ‘Amyloid Disease.”—Dr. G. H. F. Nuttall has been 
appointed University Lecturer in Bacteriology and Preventive 
Medicine.—The election to the Knightbridge Professorship 
of Moral Philosophy, vacant by the resignation of Dr. Sidg- 
wick, will be held on June 30th.—Mr. G. F. C. Searle of 
Peterhouse has been appointed University Lecturer in 
Physics.—The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., will deliver 
the inaugural lecture of the University extension summer 
courses on August 2nd. 


THe MrppieseEx HosPITAL. — Miss Palmer 
Lovell has forwarded the sum of £315 to the treasurers of 
. this hospital to endow a bed for the remainder of her life. 


PRESENTATION TO A MEDICAL Man. — On 
June 3rd, in the waiting-room of the Great Western Railway- 
station, Frome (Somerset), the members of the railway 
employés’ ambulance class were presented by Mrs. Chill 
with badges and certificates of the St. John Ambulance 
Association. Mr. Edwin Albert Chill, M.D., C.M. Edin., 
was presented with a framed photographic group of the class 
as a mark of appreciation of his services as honorary 
instructor. 


VACCINATION Law.—At the last meeting of the 
Lampeter (Wales) Board of Guardians it was reported that 
the two youngest children of a medical practitioner in 
Lampeter were unvaccinated, the father having given certifi- 
cates under his own signature of the unfitness of his children 
to be vaccinated on the ground that one was suffering from 
‘‘anemia” and the other from ‘‘neurasthenia.” The ques- 
tion arose whether certificates given by a medical man in 
respect of bis own children would be sufficient if the certifier 
were summoned for non-compliance with the vaccination law 
and the guardians had requested the medical practitioner to 
allow an independent medical man to examine the children, 
but this had not been permitted. The guardians eventually 
decided to consult the Local Government Board upon the 
matter. 


FREEMASONRY.—The Rahere Lodge, No. 2446.— 
The installation meeting of the Rahere Lodge, No. 2546, was 
held in the Great Hall of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on 
Tuesday, June 12th. Bro. J. H. Drysdale, M.D., was 
elected a joining member. Bro. the Rev. Sir Borradaile 
Savory, Part., and Bro. Cross were re-elected members of 
the standing committee, and Bro. A. W. Izard was elected a 
member of this committee. Bro. Reece, the W.M., installed 
his successor, Bro. Walter Gripper, P. P. G. D. Surrey, 
as W. M. for the ensuing year. A past-master’s jewel was 
awarded to Bro. Reece, and Bro. Gripper, in the name of the 
Lodge, presented Bro. D’Arcy Power with the jewel of a 
P.G.D. in recognition of his services to the Lodge in the 
capacity of secretary and as a token of their appreciation on 
his appointment to the office of a Junior Grand Deacon. 
The report of the Audit Committee was received and adopted. 
The brethren and their guests to the number of 90 after- 
. wards dined together at the Restaurant Frascati. 


Newport (Mon.) WaTERWORKS.—The total ex- 
penditure by the Newport Corporation on the Wentwood 
Waterworks up to the present has been £207,808. 


THe New INFIRMARY, WARRINGTON. — This 
infirmary has been formally opened by Sir J. T. Hibbert, 
Chairman of the Lancashire County Council. It has been 
erected by the Warrington Board of Guardians at an outlay 
of £30,000 and will provide 184 beds. 


THE BECKENHAM AND PENGE MEDICAL Socrery. 
—The fifth annual dinner of the Beckenham and Penge 
Medical Society took place on Thursday evening, May 31st, 
at Beckenham and was well attended by members and 
guests. - Among the latter were Dr. J. G. Glover (Direct 
Representative on the General Medical Council), Dr. 
Handfield-Jones, and Mr. Arbuthnot Lane. Mr. Victor 
Horsley sent a message regretting his inability to be 
present. Dr. R. M. H. Randell, Vice-President of the 
Society, occupied the chair. Mr. Frank Sturges, in 
proposing the toast of The General Medical Council,” 
spoke of the work of the Council generally in terms 
of praise, and claimed for his society and for kindred 
associations the credit of having by their work impressed 
upon the Oouncil a clearer idea of what was expected 
from them as the governing body and the mouthpiece of 
the profession. That the Council were now alive to their 
responsibility was shown by their energy and public spirit 
which in the last few years had become so increasingly 
apparent. Alluding to the Midwives Bill Mr. Sturges said 
that the Beckenham and Penge Medical Society were now of 
opinion that some legislation was necessary and even 
desirable, but they trusted to the Council to continue to 
use all their influence against any Bill which went further 
than simply to replace the present midwife, a danger to 
life and society, by a class of well-trained women of good 
character properly instructed as to where their duties began 
and ended. Referring to the proposed conciliation board 
Mr. Sturges expressed the opinion that in such a way the 
club difficulty could be overcome. He was proud of the 
action of his society on this question. Charity had nothing 
to do with it. The more important friendly societies were 
wealtby and powerful organisations, and that they should 
pay properly for medical attendance under proper regula- 
tions was simply a matter of business into which senti- 
ment had no right to enter. In coupling the toast with 
the name of Dr. Glover Mr. Sturges said how completely 
they disapproved of the way in which the remnant of 
the Cannon-street meeting had treated their Direct Repre- 
sentative. They (the Beckenham and Penge Medical 
Society) had actively assisted in the promotion of that 
meeting because they disliked much in the present 
Midwives Bill and believed that the profession should 
speak out, but the methods of the promoters were 
distasteful to them and in future they should act by them- 
selves. He trusted that the vote of sympathy and con- 
fidence unanimously carried at a large meeting of the 
society was some slight consolation to Dr. Glover. In his 
reply Dr. Glover thanked the society on behalf of the 
Council. He quite agreed as to the necessity for the 
restriction of the functions of the midwife as distinguished 
from the medical practitioner. He especially insisted that 
any legislation of the sort must, in the interest of the poor 
lying-in woman, stop the practice of unlicensed midwives, 
otherwise it would be quite valueless and should be resisted. 
He was glad to know that the proposal of a conciliation 
board had the approval of the society. The success or 
failure of the scheme rested very much with the British 
Medical Association. In conclusion, Dr. Glover thanked the 
society for their words of personal kindness and support. 
The Rev. Henry Arnott, F. R. O.., rector of Beckenham, in 
proposing the toast of The Beckenham and Penge Medical 
Society spoke of the value of such societies in increasing 
professional knowledge and promoting fellow-feeling and a 
kindly spirit one to another, but he urged the society to 
follow the lines of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society and the Pathological Society of London, and to 
leave medico-political questions to be dealt with by the 
General Medical Council and the British Medical Associa- 
tion. Dr. Randell, in his reply for the society, maintained 
that it was part of their duty to take an active interest in 
all public questions vital to the profession, that knowledge 
was gained and opinion formed by debate, and that those in 
authority could act with far greater force if they knew that 
the voice of the profession was with them. 
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Toe New Worxasovuses AT LADYWELL, 
LEWISHAM. — These new buildings, erected by the 
St. Olave’s Board of Guardians to provide accommodation 
for the aged and infirm poor of Lewisham, will be opened 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales on July 12th. 


A Girt ro BournemoutH.—Mr. Robert B. 
Scarlett, proprietor of the Shelley estates, on June 5th pre- 
sented to the Mayor, in the presence of a large assembly of 
the inhabitants, as a gift to the borough in perpetuity, the 
new pleasure grounds on the cliff front. 


Cost oF VAccINATION.—At the last meeting of 
the Barnstaple (Devon) Board of Guardians it was reported 
that there had been 769 cases of successful vaccination 
during 1899, against 559 in 1898, the cost for 1899 being 
£434, and that for the previous year amounting to £122.— 
At the last meeting of the Merthyr Tydvil Board of Guardians 
one of the members said that comparing the year 1898 with 
1899 the fees of the public vaccinators in the union had 
advanced from £285 to £905, and the fees of the vaccination 
officers from £101 to £180. It was decided to petition the 
Local Government Board to amend the Vaccination Order 
with a view to the reduction of the fees.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Neath (South Wales) Board of Guardians a 
letter was read from the Local Government Board in 
reference to the suggestion of the dians for a 
reduction of the fees of the public vaccinators. The Local 
Government Board stated that it was intended at present not 
to reduce these fees, as under the new system the duties of 
public vaccinators had become so arduous. 


TAE Lonpon AND Counties MEDICAL PROTRC- 
TION SOCIETY, LIMITBD.—The monthly meeting of this 
society was held on May 29th, at 12, New-court, 
Lincoln’s Inn. The report of the Charity Commis- 
sioners in reference to the Leek Cottage Memorial Hospital, 
concerning which complaint had been made by the society 
on behalf of one of its members, was laid before 
the council, several alleged irregularities being dealt 
with therein. The council authorised the formation of 
a new division of the society for the province of 
Ulster, and approved the list of officials, Dr. Alexander 
Dempsey of Belfast being the first president and Dr. 8. W. 
Allworthy the secretary. Steps were reported to have been 
taken for the formation of a Yorkshire division. The secre- 
tary reported that the General Medical Council had decided 
to erase from the Dental Register the name of a dentist who 
had been charged by the society with advertising. this being 
the first instance in which the General Medical Council 
had so exercised its powere. 166 new members had 
joined the society since the annual general meeting 
in April. A satisfactory financial report was submitted. 


ÅNNUAL MEETING oF THE British MEDICAL 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION.—The annual meeting of this 
association was held on June 12th at the Examina- 
tion Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, after a recep- 
tion by the President (Professor Sims Woodhead) and 
council of medical and scientific delegates to the World’s 
Temperance Congress which was being held in the same 
building. The annual report was read by the honorary 
secretary, Dr. J. J. Ridge, and showed an increase 
both of members and student associates to 487 and 
515 respectively. The report expressed the hope that 
as it had been conclusively demonstrated that men could 
do harder and more continuous work without than 
with alcohol, the ram ration should be abolished and the 
canteen purged from intoxicating drinks. It was announced 
that a Manchester branch had been formed of which Dr. 
A. T. Wilkinson had been elected president and Dr. Gray 
Clegg honorary secretary. Dr. Legrain and Dr. Boisser of 
Paris were elected honorary members of the association. 
Votes of thanks were accorded to the President and officers. 
Previously to the meeting a demonstration, with the aid of the 
electric lantern, had been given by Dr. Ridge in the lecture 
theatre of Scientific Reasons for Total Abstinence. He 
showed that healthy cell-life, both vegetable and animal, 
was impossible in the presence of minute quantities of 
alcohol, while by its interference with oxidation and the 
removal of waste products it injured the proper per- 
formance of every functioh. A novel experiment shown 
Was the influence of even 1 per cent. of alcohol on the 
Oxygen-producing function of the chlorophyll of water- 
Plants, which it greatly diminished. The presence of alcohol, 


while it lowered vital function, even of the yeast which pro- 
duced it, favoured and accelerated decomposition. The 
cumulative effect of small moderate doses was proved by 
the experience of life assurance oftices and friendly societies, 
the difference in favour of the abstainers being much more 
marked after the age of 60 years, when the degenerations 
caused by alcohol had had time to take place. Diagrams pre- 
pared by Dr. Legrain were shown indicating how the in- 
creasing consumption of alcohol in France and Belgium was 
accompanied by the increase of crime, &c., and the pro- 
portion of conscripts rejected, these diminishing in Sweden 
and Norway, where the amount of alcohol consumed was 
lessening. There was a large attendance at this demonstra- 
tion. 

NATIONAL SANATORIUM FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BOURNEMOUTH.—The annual general meeting of governors 
of this institution was held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on June 13th. In the unavoidable absence of 
the Earl of Eldon (the President), Mr. Arthur F. 
Jeffreys, M.P., occupied the chair. It was resolved 
that the report and statement of accounts for the 
year 1899, as submitted, should be adopted and printed. 
Sir Edward H. Hulse, Bart., the Hon. T. A. Brassey, 
and Mr. D. H. W. Robson-Burrows were appointed trustees. 
The report showed that there was a debt of £655 for the 
building of a new sanitary wing at a cost of EIC OO, and that 
the ordinary annual expenses had been increased to the 
extent of about £200, due mainly to the expenditure requisite 
for efficiently carrying out the open-air treatment, and that 
this further sum would be required to meet the expenses of 
the present year. With the concurrence of the President, 
and of the Earl of Mount Edgcombe and Lord Wimborne, the 
vice-patrons, it was resolved that a special appeal should. be 
issued to the general public for donations and subscripticns. 


Apporntments. 


Successful applicants for Vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
and others possessing information suitable for thie column, are 
invited to forward tt to THE LANCET Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, for publication in the next number. 


ALLEN, V. F., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., has been 
appointed Medical Officer for the Pentney Sanitary District of the 
Freel ridge Lynn Union. 

ANDERSON, W M. B., C. M. Edin., has been appointed a Public 
Vaccinator for the District of Wairau, New Zealand. 

BELL, H. T. S., F.R.C.S. Eng., has been appointed Health Officer at 
Wallungarrs, Queensland. 

BINNEY, E. H., M.B., Ch. M. Syd., has been appointed Honorary Surgeon 
to the Children’s Hospital, Sydney, New South Wales, vice W. 
Chisholm, resigned. 

Bowkky, C. S., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Govern- 
ment Medical Officer and Vaccinator at Dungog, New South Wales. 

BUcHANAN. P., M.B., C.M. Glasg., has been re-appointed Medical Officer 
by the West Dean Rural District Council. 

Carr, MICHAEL, L. K. Q. C. P., L. R. C. S. Irel., has been appointed Officer 
of Health for the Shire of Woorayl, Victoria, Australia. 

Copp, A. F M. B. Durh., F. R. C. S. Eng., has been appointed 
Certifying Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Bromley 
District, comprising Bromley Urban District and the Civil Parishes 
of Keston, Cudham, Downe, Farnborough, Chelsfield, Knockholt, 
Hayes, and West Wickbam in Bromley Rursl District. 

Courtenay, K. J., LR.C.P., L. R. C. S., L F. P. S. Glasg., has been 
appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Wareham and Purbeck 
Rural District, vice D. Lys, resigned. 

CROSSFIELD, ARTHUR KYFFIN, L.R.C.P., L. R. C. S. Edin., has been 
appointed Public Vaccinator for Dartmouth, Devon. 

Bapon, S. B., M.D., Ch.M.Aberd., has been appointed Officer of 
Health for the Shire of Karkarooe, Victoria, Australia. 

ELLIOT, F. J., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Officer of Health to the 
Donnybrook Lo al Board of Health, West Australia. 

FIINT, J. B., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Oertify ing 
Surgeon uucer the Factory Acts for the Buxton District, which 
comprises the Urban Districts of Buxton and Fairfield, and the 
Townships of Hartington Upper Quarter, Wormhill, Kingsterndale, 
and Peak Forest in Chapel-en-le-Frith Rural District. 

FREEMAN, JoHN, L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., Civil Surgeon, has been 
appointed Officer in Medical Charge of Troops at Plymouth, vice 
R. Turner, Lieut.-Colonel, placed on the sick list. 

Haywarn, W. T., L. K. G. C. P. Irel., M. R. C. S., has been appointed a 
Member of the Board of Management of the Adelaide Hospital, 
South Australia. 

HEPWORTH, A. F., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin.. L. F. P. S. Glasg., has been 
appointed Officer of Health for the Shire of Tungamah, Victoria, 
Australia. z 

Hircarxsoļs, C. G., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed 
Assistant Medical Officer of the Infirmary for the Parish of 
Birmingham, vice J. O. Dowd, resigned. 

KELLY, C., M. D. Lond., F. R. O. P., has been re-appointed Medical Officer 
of Health, West Sussex Combined Sanitary District. 
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KENDALL, WALTER BENGER, M.R O. S., L. R. C. P. Edin., has been ap- 
pointed Public Vaccinator for Kingswear, Devon. 

LippLE, E. H., M. B., Ch. B. Melb.. M. R. O. S., has been appointed Officer 
of Health for the Western Riding of Warranga, Victoria, Australia. 

Marks, E. G. K.. M. D., Ch. M. Irel., has been appointed Visiting 
Surgeon to the Police Gaol at Herberton, Queensland. 

Morrow, G., M.B. Syd., bas been appointed Senior Medical Officer to 
the Hospital for the Insane, Gladesville, New South Wales. 
Murr, J. S., M.B., OC. M. Edin., L. R. C. P. Edin, has been appointed 
Dee Surgeon under the Factory Acts fcr the Selkirk 

r 

Pad kr. OWEN, F., M. B., B.S. Cantab., has been appointed Health Officer 
to the North Fremantle Local Board of Health, West Australia. 

PEIPERS, F., M.D. Berl., has been appointed a Public Vaccinator at 
Milawa, Victoria, Australia. 

Pox DER. O. F., M.B., Ch. M. Edin., has been appointed Government 
Medical Officer and Vaccinator at Hillston, New South Wales. 

Price, S. E., L. S. A., has been 8 Medical Officer for the Ninth 
Sanitary District of the Bromley Union, vice C. N. Hamper, 
resigned. 

Ramsay, J. E., M.B. Lond., has been appointed Officer of Health to 
the Lennonville and Mount Magnet ‘al Boards of Health, West 
Australia. 

RENDLE, R., F. R. C. S. Eng., has been appointed Medical Officer and 
Vung Surgeon to the Gaol at Normanton, Queensland. 

Rosinsow, T. H., M.D. Edin., Ch. M., has been appointed to act as 
District Medical Oficer at Albany, West Australia, and Public 
Vaccinator for the Urban and Suburban Districts of Albany and 
Rural District of Plantagenet, also to be Quarantine Officer, pro 
tem., at the Port of Albany. 

Rooxg, O., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Health Officer and Medical 
Officer to the Police, Gaols, and Paupers for the Municipal District 
of Emu Bay, and also Public Vaccinator for Emu Bay, Tasmania. 

RopkR, Henry, B.A., M.B., B.C. Cantab., L. R. C. P., M. R. O. S., has been 
appointed Deputy Medical Officer for Lynton, Devon. 

SanGster, J. I., L. R. C. P. Edin., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Medical 
Officer at Koor inga, South Australia. 

SchlIxRK. R. H., M.D. Berl., has been appointed a Public Vaceinator 
at Wodonga, Victoria, Australia. 

SmitH, W. R., M.B.. M. Ch. Edin., bas been appointed Honorary 
Physician to the Adelaide Hospital, South Australia. 

STEWART. J. E. F., M.B., Ch. M. Glasg., has been appointed to act, 
pro tem., as District Medical Officer at Guildford, West Australia, 
and Public Vaccinator for the Urban and Suburban Districts of 
Guildford, and also the Rural District of Swan. ; 

THANE, E. H., M.D. Lond., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S.. has been appointed 
Government Medical Officer and Publio Vaccinator at Wagga 
Wagga, New South Wales. 

THWAITES, J. S., M.B. Melb., has been appointed a Public Vaccinator 
at Woodend, Victoria, Australia. 

TREVOR-ROPER, G. D., R. C. P. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., has been 
appointed Medical Officer for the Massingham Sanitary District of 
the b Lynn Union. 

Wares, T. G., M. R. C. S., bas been re-appointed Medical Officer of 
Health by the Downham Market Urban District Counct'. 


Vacanties. 


For further iaformation regarding each vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (see Index). 


BIRMINGHAM OITY ASYLUM, Rubery-hill, Barnt-green, 8.0., Worcester- 
shire.—Senior Assistant Medical Officer. 

BorouGH OF BooTLE, HOSPITAL FOR INFECrIouS DiskASskS. -Resident 
Medical Superintendent, unmarried. Salary £120 per annum, with 
board, washing, and apartments in the hospital. Applications to 
be addressed to the Chairman of the Hospital Sub-committee, Town- 
hall, Bootle. 

Borovan Hospital, Birkenhead.—Resident Junior House Surgeon. 
Salary £75 a year, with certain fees usually obtained. 

BRISTOL RoyaL HosPiTtaL FoR SicK CHILDREN AND WomMEN.—House 
sb Se Salary £120 per annum, with rooms and attendance (not 

OaRDIFF INFIRMARY.—Assistant House Physician for six months. 
Salary at the rate of £50 per annum, with board, washing, and 
apartments. 

CARLISLE DISPENSARY.—House Surgeon. 
with apartments (not board). 

CHELSEA HOSPITAL FOR WoMEN, Fulham-road, S. W. Resident 
Medical Officer for twelve months. Salary £60 per annum. 

City or LONDON ASYLUM, near Dartford, Kent.— Assistant Medical 
Dfficer (Locum Tenens) for seven weeks. Terms 3 guineas a week. 

CORPORATION OF BIRMINGHAM—CITyY HospITaL, Lodge road.— Assistant 
Medical Officer. Salary £120 per annum, with board, resi- 
dence, &c. 

CORPORATION OF MANCHESTER.—MONSALL FEVER HOSPITAL. Third 
Medical Assistant for one year. Salary £100 per annum, with 
board and lodgings. Applications to the Sanitary Committee, 

. Public Health Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 

County ASYLUM, Rainhill, near Liverpool.—Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried. Salary commences at £125 per annum, with prospect 
of increase to £250, with furnished apartments, board, attendance, 
and washing. 

County ASYLUM, Whittingham, Lancashire.—Junior Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary commencing at £125 per annum, 
increasing conditionally to £250, with furnished apartments, board, 
attendance, and washing. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND ASYLUM, Garlands, Carlisle.— Locum 
Tenens. Terms 3 guineas per week, with board and residence. 

DENBIGHSHIRE INFIRMARY, Denbigh.—House Surgeon for 12 months. 
Salary £80, with board, residence, and washing. 

DEVONSHIRE HospitaL, Buxton, Ber ebe — House Surgeon and 
Assistant House Surgeon for twelve months. Salary of House 
Surgeon £100 per annum. Assistant House Surgeon £50, with 
furnished apartments, board, and washing in both cases, 


Salary £150 per annum, 


| ITaLian HospitaL, Queen-square, 


DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY ROYAL INFIRMARY, Dumfries.—House 
Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum, with board and washing. 

Bast SUFFOLK A&D Ipswick HosprraL, Thorofare, Ipswich.— 
Second House Surgeon for one year, unmarried. Salary £60, 
with board, lodging, and washing. 

ESSEX AND COLCHESTER HOSPITAL, Colchester.—Resident House Bur- 
geon. £100 per annum, with board and wasbing. 

HEIGHAM HALL ASYLUM, Norwich.—Assistant Medical Officer. 

HosPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
Brompton.—Resident House Physicians for six months, with an 
honorarium of £25. Also Surgeon. 

HIELDS AND WESTOE DISPENSARY, 

5 per annum, 


London, W. C.— Honorary Oph- 
thalmic Surgeon to Out- patients. 


LoxDOx (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR WOMEN, 
A unten Steek; Brunswick square. — Second Demonstrator of 

ysiology. 

MERTHYR TYDFIL URBAN Distrct CouxciI.— Medieal Officer of 
Health for five yeare. Salary £400 per annum, rising £25 annually 
to a maximum of per annum. exclusive of out-of-pocket 
expenses.— Applications to the Clerk, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

MIDDLESEX HospiTaL, W.— Assistant Dental Surgeon. 

MILLER HospiTaL axp RoyaL Kent Dispensary, Greenwich-road, 
8.E.— Junior Medical Officer for six months. Salary £60 per 
annum, with board, attendance, and washing. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EriILzEprTic (Albany 
Memorial), Queen-square, Bloomsbury, London. — Registrar. 
Annual honorarium 50 guineas. 

NortH RIDING ASYLUM, Clifton, York.—Junior Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £125, rising £10 annually to £175, witb 
board, furnished apartments, washing, and attendance. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, URHAM, AND NEWCASTLE IN+IRMARY FOB 
DISEASES OF THE ExR, St. Mary’s-place, Newcastle-on-Tyne.— 
Honorary Surgeon. 

NOTTINGHAM GENERAL DISPENSARY.—Assistant Resident Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary £140 per annum, all found except board. 

OLDHAM INFIRMARY.—A Senior and a Junior House Surgeon for one 
year. Salary £85 and £70 per annum respectively, with board, 
residence, and washing. so Locum Tenens, for at least one 
month. Terms 4 guineas per week, with board and residence. 

PARISH OF Sr. LEONARD. Shoreditcb, London.—Second Assistant 
Medical Officer for the Infirmary, Hoxton-street, N.. for six months. 
Salary £80 per annum, with rations, washing, and furnished apart- 
ments in the Intirmary. Applications to the Clerk to the 
Guardians, Clerk’s Offices, 213, Kingsland-road, N. E. 

PLYMOUTH Borovan ASYLUM.—Assistant Medical Officer, unmarried. 
Salary £125 per annum, rising by five equal annual additions to 
£150 per annum, with furnished apartments in the Asylum, with 
board and washing. 

ROTHERHAM HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY.—Assistant House Surgeon. 
Salary £80 a year, with board, lodging, and washing. 

ROYAL. BERKSHIRE HosPITAL, Reading.— Assistant House Surgeon for 
six months. Salary at the rate of £50 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and washing. 

Royal HALIFAX INFIRMARY.—Third House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

RO TAL DEvon anD EXETER Hospital, Exeter.—Junior Assistant House 
Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £80 per annum, with 
board, lodging, and Vahing: 

RoyaL LONDON OPHTHALMIC HosPITAL (MOORFIELDS EYE HOSPITAL), 
City-road.—Assistant Surgeon. 

RoyaL NATIONAL HospitaL FOR Consumption, Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight.—Clinical Assistant. Board, residence, and laundry pro- 
ET to the Secretary, London Office, 34, Craven-street, 
Strand, W.C. 

RoyaL ORTHOP.£epIC HOSPITAL, 297, Oxford-street, London.—House 
Surgeon and Registrar for six months. Salary at the rate of £100 
per annum, with residence and partial board. 

St. Gkondx's Hospital, Lonaon, §.W.—Surgeon. Also Assistant 
Surgeon. 

St. Panckas, London.—Junior Assistant Medical Officer (male or 
female), for one year, for the St. Pancras Workhouse. Honorarium 
£60, and residential allowances. 

SaLISBURY GENERAL INFIRMARY.—Assistant House Surgeon, un- 
married. Salary £50 per annum, with apartments, board, and 
washing. 

SaLop INFERMARY, Shrewsbury.—Assistant House Surgeon for six 
months. Salary at the rate of £60 per annum, with board and 
wast Oe . 3 

SOMERSET Hosprrar, Cap R Towx.-— Assistant Resident Surgeon. 
Apply to the Medical Officer at the Agency, 112, Victoria. street. S.W. 

STAMFORD-HILL AND STOKE NEWINGTON Di<pENSARY, 189, Higb-atreet, 
Stoke Newington.— Assistant Resident Medical Officer. Salary 
£100 per annum, with board. 

STAMFORD, RUTLAND, AND GENERAL INFIRMARY, Stamford. — House 
Surgeon for two years, unmarried. Salary £100 per annum, witb 
board, lodging, and washing. i 

SWANSEA GENERAL AND Erg HosprTaL —House Physician for twelve 
months. Salary £50 per annum, with board, apartments, washing, 
and attendance. , 

THE CHIEF INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES gives notice of the following 
vacancies for Certifying Surgeons under the Factory Acts:—At 
Wolverton, in the county of Buckingham; at Kingwood, in the 
county of Southampton ; at Gillingham, in the county of Dorset; 
and at Southport, in the county of Lancaster. f 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME DEPARTMENT gives notice © 
the following vacancy :—Medical Referee under the Workmen i 
Compensation Act, 1897, for Haverfordwest, Narberib, an 
Pembroke Dock in County Court District No. 31. f 

TIVERTON INFIRMARY AND DISPENSARY.—House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £80, with board, lodging, and washing. w. 

VIcTORIA HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Queen's-road, Chelsea. 8. a 
Resident Medical Officer for six monthe. Honorarium E with 
board and lodging in the Hospital, l 

WANDSWORTH AND CLAPHAM UNION INFIRMARY, St. Jobn'’s-bill, ane 
Clapham Junction, 8.W.—Junior Assistant Medical 2 A 
twelve months., Board, lodging, and washing provided, and 
the end of each six months, 


INGHAM INFIRMARY AND SOUTH 
South Shields.—Junior House Surgeon. 
with residence, board, and washin 
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Wszst DERBY Unton.—Resident Assistant Medical Officer (unmarried) 
at the Mill-road Infirmary, Everton, Liverpool, for one year. 
Salary £100 per annam, with rations. Subject to statutory 
deduction. Applications to the Olerk to the Guardians, Brougham. 
terrace, Liverpool. 

WESTERN GENERAL DISPENSARY, Marylebone-road, London.—Honorary 
Physician. Also House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary £75 per 
annum, with board and residence and 10s. a month for washing. 

West Ham Hospital, Stratford, E.—Junior House Surgeon for one 
year. £75 per annum, with board, residence, &c. 

West Lonpon Hosprrat, Hammersmith-road, W.—House Physician 
and House Surgeon for six months. 

WOLVERHAMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE GENERAL HospiTaL.— House 
S on. Salary £100 a year, with board, lodging, and washing 
YorK PENSARY.—Resident Medical Officer, unmarried. Salary 

£110 a year, with board, lodging, and attendance. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 


BaTTERHAM.—On June Stb, at Grand-parade, St. Leonards-on-Sea, the 
wife of J. W. Batterham, M.B., F. R. C. S., of a son. 

EaRrDLEY.—On June 9th, at Cantley Lodge, Goole, the wife of William 
Eardley, M.A, M.B., B.C. Cantab., of a daughter. 

Evaxson-JONES.—On June 6th, at Ashton Old- road. Openshaw, the 
wife of E. Evanson-Jones, L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., 
of a daughter. 

Lrwis.— On June Stb. at Willingham, Cambe, the wife of Robert 
Travers Lewis, M.B. Dub., of a daughter. 

Piekr.— On June 5th, at Westbourne, Tenterden, Kent, the wife of 
Peter Pagst, M. R. C. S., L. R. O. P. Lond., of a daughter. 

PHILLIPS.—On June 7th, at Long-street, Devizes, the wife of George C. 
Phillipe, M.A., M.D. Cantab., of a son. 

SuytH.—On June 10th, at Bournemouth, the wife of W. Johnson 
Sm M.D., C. M, of a son. 

WaLKER.—On June 9th, at Dawson-place, W., the wife of Basil Woodd 
Walker, M.D., of a son. 

WHISTLER.—On May 26th, at Stockland Vicarage, Brid ter, the wife 
of the Rev. Charles Watts Whistler, M. R. C. S., of a aughter. 

Yourne.—On June Tth, at 45, Stamford-hill, N., the wife of Jobn 
Young, M.D., B.S., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


BALLARD —ComBE.—On June 12th, at St. 17 7 Chester, by the Rev. 
W. N. Mayne, assisted by the Revs. H. Grantham (Rector), H. H. 
Wright, and T. P. Dimond Hogg, Robert Ballard. M. R. O. S., 
L. R. C. P., voungest son of the late Edward Ballard, M. D., F. R. C. P., 
F. R. S., to Beatrice, youngest daughter of the late James Combe, of 
Ormiston, oo. Down, J. P., and Mrs. Combe, of Gian Aber, Chester. 

Baston—HowLaxD.—On June 6tb, at Interlaken, Switzerland, Frank 
Edward Easton, M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., of Devonport-street, Hyde- 
al to Alice Muriel, eldest daughter of the late William Holmes 

owland, of Toronto, Canada. 

GavussEX—KENNEDY.—On June 6th, at Donaghendry Church, Stewarts- 
town, David P. Gaussen, M.D., of Dunmurry, Co. Antrim, to 
Ethelind, only daughter of C. G. B. Kennedy, J.P., Mullantean, 
Stewartstown, oo. Tyrone. 

Gupr—Borr.—On June 6th, at the Parish Cburch of St. Pancras, by 
the Rev. C. C. Brookes, William John Gilpin, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
of Brook Lodge, Bourne, to Ada, widow of the late Arthur Bott, 
of Bourne, Lincolnshire. 

Igaac—THoMAS.—On June Sth, at Tabernacle Chapel, Morriston, 
Richard James Isaac, L. R. O. P. & 8. E., elder son of the late Evan 
Isaac, Esq., Craigafon, Pontardulais, to Blodwen Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Henry Thomas, Esq., Aberdare House, 
Pontardulais. 

Loxa—BEADLES.—On June 12th, at Christ Church, Forest-hill, by the 
Rev. William Longe (uncle of the bridegroom), assisted by the Rev. 
Gustavus Jones (Vicar) and the Rev. M. Persse Maturin, Jobn 


Sri, eae Long, M. R. C. S., L. R. O. P., son of Arthur Long, M. R. C. S., 
of ver, to Henrietta Annie, eldest daughter of Arthur Beadles, 


M. R. C. S., of Forest- hill. 
ROE RS PAAR IR. —On June 7th, at the Church of the Annunciation, 
Chislehurst, Kenneth Rogers, M. D. Lond., M.R C.S., L.. R. C. P., of 
Alford, Bromley, Kent, to Blizabeth Hope, third daughter of 
Archibald Parker, of Camden Wood, Chislehurst. 
SMAILwOOD— Cock. — On June Tth, at S. Stephen's Westbourne- park, 
Robert Percy Smallwood, M. D., son of the late Robert Smallwood, 
of Rigby Hall, Bromsgrove, to Annie Elizabeth, younge~ daughter 
of the late Frederick Cock, M.D., of Porchester-houses, W. 
SukII— NID. — On June 14th, at the Roxburghe Hotel, Edinburgh. by 
the Rev. Alexander Badenoch, M.A., assisted by the Rev. Bernard 
J. Snell, M.A., B. Sc., Brnest Hugh Snell, M.D., B.Sc., of Coventry, 
to Mary Katharine, second daughter of the late William Reid of 
Dunfermline, N.B. 


DEATHS. 


ALTHAUS.—On June 11th, at Queen Anne-street, Cavendish-square, W., 
Julius Althaus, M. D., M. R. C. P. Lond., aged 67 years. 

Epwarps.-On June 6tb, at Felixstowe, George Cordy Edwards, 
M. R. O. S., late of Ipswich, in his Slet year. 

Ligurroot.—On June 5th, at Saville place. Newcastle-on-Tyne, sud- 
denly, Charles L. Lightfoot, M.D., M. R. C. S., aged 38 years. 

MERRYWLATHER.—On June llth, at Guisborough, Yorkshire, James 
Merryweather, M. R. C. S.. aged 68 years. 

WII IIAMSOR.—On June 6th, at Eldon-square, N. Weastle-on-Tyne, 
George Edward Williamson, F. R. O. S. Eng., aged 48 years. 


N.B.—A fee of 5e. u charged for the insertion of Notices of Birthe, 
Marriages, and Deaths. 
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Hotes, Short Comments, and Insbiers 
to Correspondents. 


THE SEXUAL QUACK. 


WE have from time to time in these columns animadverted upon the 


circulars of “ Dr.” Bell, of the degraded blackguard who styles him- 
self the Reverend“ David Jones (THE Lancet, Dec. 19th, 1896, 
p. 1774), of Madame Frain, and others, but for barefaced filth we 
have rarely seen anything to come up to a circular issued by an 
Oriental named Kabiraj Jasoda Handan Sircar whose wares are sold 
in Calcutta. According to the circular this person banks with Messrs 
Thacker, Spink, and Co., an announcement which may or may not 
be true. Abominable as the circular is it has one good point— 
namely, it is quite free from the disgusting cant and appeals to the 
Almighty which disfigure the effusions of David Jones. Kabiraj 
Sircar is an accommodating person. Does anyone wish for a large 
family he can obtain the desired result by taking or giving to his wife 
the Great Rasanayam at four rupees per ounce. Half an ounce is to 
be taken daily for apparently 41 days. Should he not wish for 
children, ‘‘ use our linen which we will tell you how to use in order 
to be sterile.” The panacea, however, seems to be a drug called G. 
Palashiam, which is nominally for ovarian tumour, but “if you do 
not know the name of your disease please state the nature of the pain 
you feel and the colour of the discharge.” Oriental sexual imaginings 
are far more vivid than among the natives of the colder north and we 
make no doubt that Sircar drives a very good trade, neither, fo far as 
we know, is there any way to stop him. 


„ DEATHS UNDER CHLOROFORM.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


S1rs,—The following extracts throw an interesting sidelight upon 
the matter which has been debated in your columns under the above 
heading. They are somewhat bewildering to a student of anwsthesia. 
The first three are taken from an article on chloroform by Professor 
Ogston in the “ Encyclopædia Medica” (vol. i., 1899). The second 
three are taken from an article on anesthesia, by Dr. Silk in Cheyne 
and Burghard’s Manual of Surgical Treatment” (part i., 1899). 
1. “There is no advantage in using ‘pure chloroform,’ that is, 
chloroform prepared from pure alcohol. ‘ Methylated chloro- 
form,’ manufactured (from methylated spirit, is as gond, as pure, 
and as safe and costs considerably less.” 2. “The position of the 
patient should, if possible, be recumbent—on the back with a low 
pillow under the head ; but this may be departed from if there be any 
sufficient reason, as in minor operations on the throat where roof light 
is not obtainable.” 3. No inhaler is so good as a clean towel. ...... The 
writer thinks it best to cover the entire face with the towel. ...... By 
thus covering the face a view of tbe expression and changes 
of colour, which may be helpful to a timid and experienced 
chloroformist, are excluded. but to the skilled administrator 
these are not things of much importance. 4. “ Chloroform 
has a chemical formula of CHCl}. Its spec. grav. should be 1497, 
and only that made from pure alcohol should be employed: the so- 
called methylated chloroform is inadmissable for anesthetic purposes. 
5. (a) “With regard to position an emphatic protest must be entered 
against any attempt being made to administer chloroform to a patient 
sitting ina chair. This protest is necessary, because it is still occasion- 
ally used for tooth extraction with the patient in the ordinary dental 
position; when chloroform is inbaled the patient should always be 
recumbent.” (8) ‘Neither chloroform nor any mixture contain- 
ing that drug should be used with the patient sittting up 
in achair; such a proceeding is absolutely unjustifiable.” 6. The 
ideal condition of a patient under chloroform should be 
somewhat as follows—viz., colour good or slightly pallid, respi- 
rations regular, fairly deep, slightly accelerated, quiet, or with a 
slight soft snore; eyeballs fixed or rotating very slowly from side to 
side, pupils moderately contracted and sluggishly sensitive, corneal 
conjunctive insensitive. ...... Blueness of the lips, cheeks, ears, &c., is 
quite unwarranted, as it indicates that the vapour is being given in far 
too great a strength, and air must at once be supplied. Some patients 
become very pale under any anesthetic which contains chloroform, 
and if this pallor is gradually displaced by an ashen-grey hue it is an 
indication that the circulation is failing and the anesthetic must be at 
once withdrawn, and, if need be, more energetic measures taken.” 

I am, Sirs, yours, faithfully, 
West Ham Hospital, B, June 11th, 1900. SIDNEY VINES. 


WORD-BLINDNESS—APHASIC PARALYSIS. 
To the Editors of THE LANOET. 

Sirs,—At page 1699 of TE Lancet of June 9th, there is an 
interesting query as to the possible use by aphasics of raised type, as 
used by the blind, and by which the blind read by touch instead of by 
sight. 

If Mr. Menteath will refer to a paper by me on “ Will-making 
in Aphasic Paralysis” in the Britieh Medical Journal of March 3st,’ 
190, he will find that the use of raised letters by aphasics, 
both for enabling acute aphasics to make their wills and to onable 
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chronic aphasics to re-develop the faculty of language in the 
right hemisphere, has been dealt with. The method there described 
for the use of printed cards—as applying to aphasics in whom there is 
receptivity for ingoing ideas but inability to make the mind known to 
outsiders— was a notable success in my case. The use of raised letters 
for blind aphasics is also suggested and considered by me, and I have 
no doubt that there are some such cases in which the typewriter—made 
with raised key-letters for blind aphasics—may further serve such 
patients as mine was. But when we come to aphasics in whom 
receptivity for ingoing ideas also is impaired, if only to the extent of 
“ word-blindness,” used in its mental sense and not in the sense of 
blind aphasics, as I used it, the cases are less promising. Here the 
mind is profoundly affected, toa greater or less extent, over the various 
channels of receptivity. But the trial of raised-letter print, or of 
n special typewriter made with bold raised key-letters would be an 
interesting experiment, and I have intended to try the experiment in 
the next suitable case of aphasic paralysis which may fall under my care. 
Block letters—such as are cemented on to plate-glass shop windows 
or such as are used to teach young children to spell—may enable 
certain aphasics to spell out or indicate the names of things, places, 
or persons of which they bave a clear conception but cannot give 
utterance to, neither by speech nor writing. Gesture is unavailable for 

concrete substantives. For such substantives the mind thinks in 
images and names are lost early. 

In the case described in my paper, considerable property, real and 
personal, was devised by a will made at my suggestion and design by 
means of printed cards. These cards were of three categories. 1. A 
list of the properties to be disposed of. 2. A list of offices to be 
assigned—trustees, executors, guardians, &c. 3. A list of all the testator s 
relatives, friends, and objects in which the testator was likely to be 
personally interested or which might have a claim for bequests. The 
cards each contained one item property. office, or person. By a 
method of sorting out and combining these cards an aphasic lady was 
enabled to make her will perfectly and to dispose of all her property. 
Full details of the procedure will be found in my paper but it is too 
long to abstract here. I may add that in this case counsel advised 
the executor that the will, being without precedent and passing real 
property, should be proved in solemn form before the Court of 
Probate with notice to all such persons as might have profited 
by the rejection of the will. The result was a sort of action- 
at-law in open court before the learned President of the Probate Court, 
Sir Francis Jeune. The President formally approved of all that had 
heen done and admitted the will to probate. This, therefore, becomes 
a leading case in will-making. In future there will be no reason why 
aphasics of the same type as my patient should not always have the 
opportunity for making their wills. 

There is a very valuable and interesting chapter upon the juris- 
prudence of aphasia, will-making, and other topics in Sir Frederick 
Bateman's scholarly and researchful work on Aphasia. I should be 
g'ad to place any brotherly help I could give at the disposal of any 
other practitioner who may happen to have in his charge one of 
these somewhat rare cases of aphasia. I should also be much obliged 
fur an opportunity to see any such case. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

Manchester-square, W., June 10th, 1900. JAMES EDMUNDS. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD AND VACCINATION. 
To the Editors of THE Lancer. 


Bing, —In vaccinating will the following steps satisfy the require. 
ments of the Local Government Board regulations ? 1. Wash the arm 
with carbolised lint, using hot water and carbolic soap. 2. Thoroughly 
heat the lancet in a spirit flame. 3. Expel the lymph with an artificia] 
blower. 4. Protect the surface with an antiseptic pad until the scabs 
fall off. Iam, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

June 9th, 1900. Vacca. 


„.“ Generally speaking we think the precautions referred to would 
merit the Government award. But the Government inspector would 
doubtless inquire as to whether the public vaccinator was careful to 
examine all children submitted to be vaccinated, and he would, we 
expect, wish to know the precise practice of the public vaccinator with 
regard to the’ use of antiseptic pads. We conclude that our corre- 
spondent does not. wish to imply that one pad would suffice for the 
whole period in question. So, too, we infer that the lancet is to 
be thoroughly cleansed as well as sterilised in the flame.—kp. L. 


THE PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS: A CHEAP 
NOTIFICATION FEE. 


To the Editors of THE Lancer. 


Sins,. — The Sanitary Committee” of Plymouth recommended that 
the echeme should be adopted, and that notifying medical practitioners 
should be allowed a fee of 28. 6d. for each private patient and a fee of 
le. for each parochial or dispensary patient notified. The recommenda- 
tion was unanimously adopted. "(THE LANCET, June 9th, 1900, p. 1675.) 
Surely it is bad enough to have to notify scarlet fever or erysipelas at 
such ridiculous fees as 18. Still, both of these diseases are usually 
recognised at a glance when well marked, but notwithstanding this fact 
mistakes are often made. What then shall we say of phthisis ? 
the diagnosis of which, in the early stages, is surrounded with 
so much difficulty and uncertainty, and where so much time 
is required not only for the careful examination but for the un- 
dressing and dressing in order to expose the thorax. I almost venture 
to doubt Whether any medical man capalie of making a correct 


diagnosis would accept such poor remuneration. Need we be surprised 
at the existence of 6d. dispensaries in our midst? Cheap (?) food and 
cheap (?) clothes are bad enough, but stiil, we can throw these away or 
survive them. But cheap (7) medical advice means, as a rule, lowering 
of professional dignity and skill and the speedy enrichment of the 
undertaker. Even the vetcrinary surgeons charge more for attending 
our domestic animals. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Putney, S. W., June 9th, 1900. ALBERT 8. Morton, M.D. Durh. 


THE QUESTION OF HORSE AMBULANOKES. 


WITH reference to an annotation in THE LAxckr of June 2nd, p. 1604 
we understand that Bolton poesesses a horse ambulance whichis kept 
at the fire-engine station, with the result that in the case of a street 
accident the patient is quickly conveyed to the hospital. By this 
means much suffering is prevented and perhaps many lives are saved, 
but it is obvious that the hospital or infirmary is the most desirable 
place for the ambulance to be stationed in order that a qualified 
attendant may accompany the vehicle. 


532. — — 


Justitia. — The letter has reference apparently to some particular 
episode rather than to the general attitude of the public and the 
colonial practitioner towards each other. All the circumstances of 
the case must be made clear to us or we cannot appreciate the justice 
of our correspondent’s deductions, 


Sfizpah is informed with regard to his recent inquiry for a copy of 
Albert Smith's Physiology of the Medical Student” that if he will 
communicate with Mr. Edward Baker, 14, John Bright-street, Bir- 
mingham, he may be able to obtain a copy of the book for about 6s. 


Student.— The scbool named would be an excellent one for the purpose. 
Our correspondent should consult the Student’s Number of THE 
LanckT. The last issue was dated Sept. 2nd, 1899. 

Dr. J. Atkman.—The tract is practical and timely and should prove 
of value. 


During the week marked copies of the following newspapers 
have been received: Public Health Engincer, Science Siftinga, 
Jerse, Express, Westminster Gazette, Morning Advertiser, East 
Anglian Daily Times, Hereford Times, Norfolk Daily Standard, York 
Daily Herald, Evesham Journal, Western Mail, Leeds Mercury, 
Blackburn Daily Telegraph, Brighton Gazette, Kent Messenger (Maid- 
stone), Yorkshire Post, Irish Times, Glasgow Herald, Times of India, 
Pioneer Mail, Manchester Guardian, Yarmouth Advertiser, Liverpool 
Daily Post, Builder, Citizen, Architect, Scotsman, Kentish Exprese, 
Bristol Mercury, Beverley Guardian, Sanitary Record, Cornish Times, 
Melbourne Leader, Local Government Chronicle, Mining Journal, 
Reading Mercury, Hertfordshire Mercury, City Press, Bedford 
Record, Dean Forest Guardian, British Realm, Bicester Herald, 
Bonesa Journal, Monetary Times, Huddersſield Chronicle, Surrey 
Advertiser, Walsall Observer, Local Government Journal, Weekly 
Free Press and Aberdeen Herald, Sunderland Morning Mail, Bradford 
Observer, c., & c. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 
(Taken datly at! 8.80 a.m. by Steward’s Instruments.) 
Tus Lancer Office, June 14th, 1900 


Medical Piarg for the ensning Tek. 


OPERATIONS. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 
MONDAY (18th).—London eee 2225 ), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. M.), St. 
Thomas's (3.30 P. Ml.), St. e’s (2 P.M.) oan Mary's (2.30 1 
Middlesex (1.30 p. M.), Ween nster (2 P.M.), Chelsea (2 P.M 
Samaritan (Gynecological, by Physicians, ” P.M. , Soho-square 
p. M.). Royal Orthopedic P.M. 70, City Ortho (4 P.M.), 
$ 5 aoe coe .30 P. M.), West London P. x.) London 
roa 
TUESDAY (19th).—London (2 P..), St. Bartholomew (1.30 p. M.), Guy's 
(1.30 P. u.), St. Thomas’s por P.M. 5 5 e P. u.), West- 
9 @ 40 06 0 oe 5 
P. M.), eorge’s P. M.), St. Marys P.M.), 
.30 P. M.), Cancer (2 P. M.), Metropolitan (2.30 3 ). 25 
(2 P. x. and 6 P. M.), Royal Bar (3 P. M.). 
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WEDNESDAY (aoth) St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. x.), University College 

(2 P.M.), 1 E P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. M.), Charing-eross 
3 P. M.], St. Thomas’s (2 P. M.), London (2 P. M.), King's College (2 P. M.), 
t. George's (Ophthalmic 1 P. M.), St. Mary's (2 P. A.), National Ortho- 
pedio A. M.), St. Peter's (2 P. M.), Samaritan (2.30 p. M.). Gt. 
rmond-stre et (9.30 A. M.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 P. x.), West- 
minster (2 p.m), Metropolitan (2.30 P. M.), London Throat (2 P. M.), 
Cancer (2 P.M.) 

THURSDAY (Zlst).— St. Bartholomew's (1.30 P. M.), St. Thomas's 

25 ea versity College (2 P. M.), Charing-cross (3 P. n.), St. 

eorge’s (1 P. M.), London (2 P. M.), King's College (2 P. u.), Middlesex 
(I. 30 P. x.), St. 8 (2.30 P. M.), Soho- square (2 P. M.), North-West 
London (2 P..), Chelsea (2 P. M.), Gt. Northern Central (G ynæco- 
logical, 2.30 P. M.), Metropolitan (2.30 P. M..), London Throat (2 P. M.), 
St. Mark's (2 P.M.) 

FRIDAY (22nd).—London (2 P. M.), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 p. M.), St. 
Thomas’s (3.30 P. M.), Guy’s (1.30 P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. M.). Charing- 
cross (3 P. M.), St. George's (I P.M.), King's College (2 p. M..). St. Mary's 
(2 P.M., Ophthalmic 10 A. x.), Cancer Deen Chelsea (2 P. u.), Gt. 
Northern Central (2.30 P. x.), West ndon (2.30 P. x.), Lon pon 
Throat (2 p.m. and 6 P. M.). 

SATURDAY (23rd). Royal Free (9 A. M. and. 2 p. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. M.), 
St. Thomas’s (2 P. M.), London (2 P..), University College (9.15 A. M.), 
Charing-cross (2 P. x.), St. George's (1 P. x.), St. Mary's (10 P. M.). 
London Throat (2 P. M.). 

At the Royal Bye Hospital (2 P. M.), the Royal London Ophthalmio 
0 A. M.), the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 P. u.), and the 
tral London Ophthalmic Hospitals operations are performed daily. 


SOCIETIES. 


WEDNESDAY (20th).—Royat MIcROScOPTCAL. Socrrery (20, Hanover- 
square, W.).—8 p.m. Mr. W. Carruthers: Demonstration on the 
Structure of some Paliozoic Plants (with sections of the plants 
thrown on tbe screen). 

THURSDAY (2lst).—ANATOMICAL. SOCIETY oF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND (Medical School of the Owens College, Manchester).— 
10.20 a.m. Exhibition of Specimens. 11 A. M, to 1.30 p. 11. Lantern 
Demonstrations by Dr. R. J. Berry, Prof. Dixon, and Dr. T. H. 
Bryce. Cases and Specimens will be shown by Prof. Fawcett. 
Papers :— Prof. Birmingham: Some Points in the Anatomy of the 
Digestive System.—Dr. Armour; A Note on the Genital Apparatus 
of the Jerboa. Council meas 

FRIDAY (22nd).—AnaTomicaL SOCIETY oF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND (Medical School of the Owens College, Manchester).— 
10.30 A. M. Exhibition of Specimens. 11 a.m. to 1.30 P.M. Papers :— 
Dr. C. J. Patten: Note on the Configuration of the Heart in a Man 
and some other Mammalian Groups.—Dr. P. Thompson: On the 
Arrangement of the Pelvic Fasciæ and their Relationship to the 
Levator Ani.—Prof. Paterson: A Preliminary Note on the Develop- 
ment of the Sternum. Specimens, Preparations, Lantern Slides, 
and Microscopical Preparations will be shown by Prof. Paterson, 
Dr. A. Robinson, and Prof. Young. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 


MONDAY (18th)—Mernicat GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 


5 W. OC.) .—- 4 p.m Dr. C. Fox: Consultation. 

(Skin. 

Lonpow THROAT HosPITAL (204, Gt. Portland- street, W.).—4.30 p.m. 
Dr. F. Potter: Hoarseness and Aphonia. (Post graduate Course. ) 
West LONDON POST-GRADUATE Course (West London Hospital, 
W.).—5 p.m. Dr. A. E. Saunders: Diseases connected with Iusani- 

tary Surroundings. 

TUESDAY (19th).- ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF LONDON.— 
5 P.M. Dr. F. W. Mott: The Degeneration of the Neurone. (Crounian 
Lecture.) Lecture I. Syllabus:— Definition of the term Neurone.“ — 
The Neurone Theory veraur the Theories of the Diffuse Network of 
Gerlach and the Diffuse Nerve Network of Golgi.—The Structure of 
the Nerve Cell; a Stainable and Upstainable Substance revealed by 
the Niss! Method; Significance of the Nissl Granules.—Nerve 
Fibres ; Correlation of Function and Myelination.—The Myelin 
Sheath; its Origin, Functions, and Relation to the Sheath of 
Schwann. Brief Historical Introduction :— The Researches of Waller 
upon Secondary Degeneration of Peripheral Nerve Fibres.—The 
Researches of Türek upon Secondary Degeneration of the Fibres of 
the Central Nervous Banter: — Disure Atropby.— Dich inson's Obser- 
vations upon the Secondary Atrophy following Amputation.—The 
Gudden Atrophy Method.—Primary Degeneration the Outcome ot 
the Celluiar Theory of Virchow ; its Relation to the Doctrine of the 
Neurone. — Practical Importance of the Neurone Doctrine.- The 
whole Ceotral Nervous System in Physiological if notin Anatomical 
Continuity. —-The Variable Resistance to the Spread of Excitation. — 
The Neurones Divided into Three Groups, Afferent, Efferent, and 
Association. - The Physiological Inter-relationship of these Groups 
and their Functional Kcquilibration.—Anatomical Correlation of 
Associated Systems of Neurones. l 

MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POoLYCLINIC (22, Chenies- street, 
W.C.).—4 p.m. Dr. H. Campbell: Consultation. (Medical.) 

WEDNESDAY (20th).—MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYOLIMIO 
(22, uhenies street, W.0.)—5 r.m. Dr. D. Ferrier: ‘ Jacksonian 
Epilepsy.” 5-7 P.M. Dr. W. J. Horne; Olass. Practical Rhinoloy 
and Laryngology. Demonstration VI. 

EVELNA HosPITAL (Southwark-bridge-road, §.E.).—4.30 p.m. Dr. 
G. Ca'penter: Clinical Demonstration of Selected Medical Cases. 
(Post-graduate Course.) 

HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST 
ap a a P.M. Dr. Horton-Smith: Olinical Varieties of 

thisis. 

THURSDAY (Zist) — Ror AL. COLLEGE or PHYSICIANS or LON DOx.— 
5 P. x. Dr. F. W. Mott: The Degeneration of the Neurone. 
(Croonian Lecture.) Lecture II. Syllabus : — 1. Effects of Injury 
of a Nerve upon the Cells of Origin.— 2. Effects of Temporary 
and Permanent Failure of the Blood-eupply upon the Cerebral 
Neurones as Studied by Ligation of the Cerebral Arteries.—3. 
Experimental Anemia of the Spinal Cord.—4. Effects of Severe 
Tiwmorrhage, Morbid Processes, and Poisons causing Anwmia.— 
5. The Bio-chemical Changes in the Neurone produced by Hyper- 

yrexia.—6. The Effects of Toxic Conditions of the Blood and 
ymph upon the Neurone as Studied in Certain Experiments.— 
7. Belective Influence of Poisons upon the Neurone. 


MEDICAL GRaDUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIO (22, Chenies-street, 
W.O.).—4 P.M. Mr. J. Hutchinson: Oonsultation. (Surgical.) 

CHARING-CRO8S8 HospiTal.—4 P.M. Dr. A. Routh: Gynecological 
Demonstration. (Post-graduate Course.) 

Wrst Lonpon POST-GRADUATE CouRsE (West London Hospital, 
W.).—5 p.m. Dr. A. E. Saunders: Diseases counected with Insani- 
tary Surroundings. 

FRIDAY (22nd).—MxpicaL GRADUATES OOLLEGE AND POoLYCLINIO 
(22, Ohenies-street, W. O.).—4 p.m. Dr. StClair Thomson: Coneulta- 
tion. (Throat, Nose, and Ear.) 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of THE LANCET should be addressed 
exclusively ‘‘TO THE EDITORS,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention be 
given to this notice. 


It is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest, or which it is desirable to bring 
under the notice of the profession, may be sent direct to 
this Office. 

Lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only, AND WHEN ACCOMPANIED 
BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THB 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE, OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI- 
FICATION. 

Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informa- 
tion, must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers, not necessarily for publication, 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed To the Sub-kditor.” 

Letters relating to the publication, sale, and advertising de- 
partments of THB LANCET should be addressed ‘*‘ Ju the 
Manager.” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 


MANAGERS NOTICES. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

WILL Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of THE LANCET 
at their Offices, 423, Strand, W.C., are dealt with by them ? 
Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents (with 
none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what- 
ever) do not reach THE LANCET Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and mvt to 
THE LANCET Offices. 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
THE LANCET Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority 
of Agents are able to effect. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free, either from 
THE LANCET Offices or from Agents, are :— 

For THE UNITED KINGDOM. To THE COLONIES AND ABROAD, 
One Year ... se . EI 12 6 One Year... se . I 14 8 
Six Months... see . 016 3 Six Months. O17 4 
Three Months. 0 8 2 Three Months. 0 8 8 
Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 

payable in advance. Cheques and Post Office Orders (crossed 
„London and Westminster Bank, Westminster Branch `) 
should be made payable to the Manager, MR. CHARLES GOOD, 
THE LANCET Office, 423, Strand, London, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS ABROAD ARE PARTICULARLY REQUEST! D 
TO NOTE THE RATES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS GIVEN ABOVE. lt 
has come to the knowledge of the Manager that in some 
cases higher rates are being charged, on the plea that the 
heavy weight of THE LANCET necessitates additional 
postage above the ordinary rate allowed for in the terms of 
subscriptions. Any demand for increased rates, on this or 
on any other ground, should be resisted. The Proprietors of 
Tum Lancet have for many years paid, and continue to pay, 
the whole of the heavy cost of postage on overweight foreign 
issues; and agents are authorised to collect, and do so 
collect, from the Proprietors the cost of such extra postage. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward copies direct from 
the Offices to places abroad at ‘the above rates, whatever be 
the weight of any of the copies so supplied, Address— 
TRR MANAGER, THE LANCET OFFICES, 423, STRAND, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. l i 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF LETTERS, ETO., RECEIVED. 


[JUNE 16, 1900. 


Communications, Letters, &c., have been 
received from— 
A.—Dr. J. Aikman, Birnam, Guern- | J. Page O. Olavton Jones, Ottery 


sey; Anatomical Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland; 
Messrs. Arnold and Sons. Lond.: 
Mr. A. Anderson, York: Dr. 
Alvernhe, Paris; A. B., Lond.; 
Aerators, Ltd., Lond. 


B.—Mr. O. Birchall, Liverpool; 
Bridgwater Infirmary, Hon. 
Secretary. of; Messrs. Bowen 
and Symé, Weymouth; Becken- 
ham and Penge Medical Society, 
Hon. Secretary of; Bachelor; 
Mr. Edward Baker, Birmingham ; 7 
Berkefeld Filter Co., Lond.; Dr. 
J. Bell. Hong-Kong; Messrs. 
Bates, Hendy, and Co., Reading ; 
Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome 
and Co., Lond. 


C. — Dr. H. W. A. Cowan, Lond.; 
Messrs. J. and A. Churchill, 
Lond.; Mr. J. Cantlie, Lond.; 
Cortland Wagon Co., Lond.; 
Cardiff Infirmary, Secretary of ; 
Messrs. J. B. Clarke and Co., 
Birmingham: Carlisle Dis- 
pensary, Hon. Secretary of; 

essrs. J. Collins and Oa, Ox- 
ford: Mr. J. Collins, Lond.: City 
of London Asylum, Dartford, 
Medical Superintendent of ; Mrs. 
Carter. Eastbourne ; Cumberland 
and Westmorland Asylum, Car- 
lisle: Dr. B. Chaumier, Tours; 
Mr. N. O. Collier, Lond.; Mr. J. 
Ward Cousins, Southsea. 


D.—Mr. H. Davenport, Lond: Dr. 
W. Doig, Galashiels; Dr. J. H. 
Dauber, Lond.; Messrs. Dean 
and Son, Lond.; Mr. A. Duke, 
Cheltenham. 


E — Mr. F. Edmunds, Chester- 
field; Marlsfield-road, Wands- 
worth: Essex and Colchester 
Hoepital, Secretary of: E. J. G.; 
Dr. J. H. Ewart, Folkestone; 
East Suffolk Hospital, Ipswich, 
Secretary of. 


F.—Messrs. Findlater. Mackie, 
and Co., Brighton: Messrs. J. 
Feeney and Co., Birmingham: 
Sir Joneph Fayrer, Lond.: Dr. G. 


Foy, Dublin; Mr. W. T. Free- 
man, Reading. 
G.—Dr. Gabbett, Eastbourne; 


Messrs. R. W. Greeff and Co., 
Lond.; Dr. A. S. Green, Reading. 


H.— Mr. E. G. Hawkings, Ply- 
mouth; Mr. T. Homer. Bootle; 
H. M. C.. H. P. G.; Heigham 
a Asylum, Norwich, Licensee 

Mr. W. Holmes, Lond.; 
Mr. S. Hutchinson, Lond. 


I.—Messts. J. G. Ingram and Co., 
Lond. 


M. - Mr. O. 


N.— Dr. H. R. C. 


Mary: r. Jenkins, 
Chicago; Mr. A. F. Jeffreys, 
Bournemouth: J. D. L.: J. J.; 
Jehu. 


K.—Mr. Skene Keith, Lond. 
L.—Mr. C. Legg, Llansamlet: Mr. 


Montague Lomax, Leamington; 

Mr. Muirhead Little, Lond.; Mr. 

H. Littlewood, Leeda: Hon. 

1 Leigh. Kenilworth ; 
L. 


Mansell Moullin, 
Mrs. Meredith, Lond.; 

Manufacturing Oo., 
Lond.: Dr. W. Murrell, Lond.; 
Mr. J. Milne. Lond.; Messrs. 
Mather and Crowther, Lond.; 
Medical Graduates’ College, 
Lond.; Mr. F. H. Madden, Lond.; 
Mr. R. Moore, Lond.; Maloja 
Palace Hotel, Engadine, Mana- 
ger of; Money Order Office, 
General Post Office, Oontroller 
of; Mr. H. R. Morgan, Lond.; 
Merthy r Tydfil Urban District, 
Council Olerk of; Messrs. J. 
Mavthorn and Son, Biggles- 
wade. 


Newman, 
Bristol; Nao Food Co., Lond.; 
Neurological 8 of London, 
Hon. Secretary of. 


O.— Oldham Infirmary, Secre 


of; Mr. P. O' Neil, Calcutta; 
O. B.: Dr. E. L. Owen, Ffynnon- 
Groew. 


P.—Mr. Y.J. Pentland, Edinburgh; 


Dr. L. Paira-Mall, Munich; 
Mr. Olaude Phillips, Lond.; Mr. 
W Pimm, Lond.; Meears. 
Peacock and Hadley. Lond.: 
Philadelphta Medical Journal, 
Editor of. 


R.— Mr. A. W. Robertson, Gos port; 


Royal Devon and Exeter Hos- 

ital, Assistant Secretary of; 

yal Microscopical Society, 
Secretary of; Royal College of 
Physicians of London; Rotherham 
Hospital, Secretary of ; Rector, 
Staidburn; Dr. Chas. Reinhardt, 
Hailey. 


§.—Dr. R. Saundby, Birmingham: 


Mr. H. P. Symonds, Oxford; 
Mr. Noble Smith, Lond.; Mr. J. 
Salmond, Glasgow ; Scarborough 
Hospital, Hon. Secretary of; 
Mess s. G. Street and Oo., Lond.; 
Stamford Infirmary, Secretary of; ; 
Messrs. E. Shaw and Co., Man- 


chester; Miss H. W. Stanley, 
Birmingham; Mr. F. Simms, 
Manchester. 


T.—Mr. H. Turner, Chicago; The 
Crescent, 
In a ecretary 

Dr. J. C. Thorowgood, Lond. 


V.—Mr. J. W. Vickers, Lond.; Vir 
Publishing Company, Lond.; 
Victoria Hospital for Children, 

of; Visionary. 


W.—Dr. R. Wagner, Bern; Mr. J. 


Walker, Dublin; Westbrooke 
House, Alton, Medical Superin- 


tendent of; Dr. Hugh Woods, 
Lond.; Dr. Hale White, Lond.; 
Dr. Jason Wood, Bradford: Dr. 
piua 9 Lond.: Miss E. 

right, pried W. B. K.; 
Wet Dis 


Lond., Hon. 3 of; Rev. 
R. H. Warden, Toronto; Wol- 
verhampton averting Oo.; 
West Ham Dr. Hug Stratford, 
„ Dr. Hugh Walsham, 


Letters, each with enclosure, are also 
acknowledged from— 
A—Dr. J. Adam, West Malling: J.—Mr. G. M. Jones, Alton : Jessop 


Dr. F. R. B. Atkinson, Radcliffe ; 
A.O. G.; A. R.G.; A. L.; A. R.; 
A. C.; A W. B. D. V.; A. W. K.; 
Dr. J. R. Armstrong, Treorchy: 
Ashwood House, Kiogswinford, 
Proprietors of; A. G. B.; A. 


B.— Mr. W. F. Byford, Ruthin; 
Dr. R. D. Batten, Lond.: Mr. 
T. W. Brimacombe, Kingswood 
Park; Bristol Royal Hospital for 
Rick 2808 Secretary of; 
Bristol Eve Hospital, Secretary 
of; Mr. G. D. Bannerman, 
High Wycombe; B. M. C.; Mr. 
H. Butterfield, Northampton ; 
Borough of Bury, Treasurer of; 
Messrs. Battle and Oo.. Neuilly- 
sur-Seine ; Mr. A. Beadles, Lond. 


0.—Dr. C. Coles, Leicester ; Messrs. 
J. W. Cooke and Co., Lond.: 
Miss R. M. Cameron, Edinburgh ; 
Mrs. A. Chapman, Lond.: Cafolin 
Oo., Lond.; Dr. R. H. Crowley, 
Bradford ; ‘Messrs. S. Clark and 
Oo., Lond.; C. P. 


D.—Dr. H. B. Daniell, Woking; 
Dr. T. Dobson, Windermere; 
Durham County Asylum, Win- 
terton, Steward of; Mr. J. M. 
Donovan, Galbally, Ireland; 
Mr. "i Pougity: Chillington ; 
Mr. resser, Southsea; 
Mr. 1. Dixon, Lond. 


E — E. K. 


Foster, Blackburn; 
. Franklin. Coventry; 
F. C. H. M.: Mr. J. Fearnley, 
Goxhill; F. R.; Mr. J. J. Fraser, 


Cuiitheroe. 


G.—Dr. H. P. Gladstone, Lond.; 
Mr. H. Gurney, Dovercourt; 
Gateshead Union, Olerk of; 
ae Dispensary, Treasurer 

; G. H.; G. A. S.; G. W. G. 


H.—Dr. G. Hunter, Edinburgh ; 
Messrs. C. J. Hewlett and Son, 
Lond.; Mr. P. J. Hart, Ventnor ; 
Dr. J. Hunter, Invercargill, New 
Zealand; H. O. P.: Dr. G. Home, 
New Plymouth, New Zealand. 


L—Ingham Infirmary, South 
Shields. Secretary of; Mr. R. J. 
Isaac, Penclawdd. 


Hospital for Women, Bheftield, 
3 J. R. S.; J. L. L; 
J. O. D.; J. A P.; J.G. 


K.—Dr. A. B. Kelly, Glasgow; 
Mr. T. Kelsall, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 


L.—Leeds Publie Di 
Secretary of; Messrs. E. an 
Livingstone, Edinburgh. 


M.— Mr. J. W. Martin, Olacton · on- 
Sea; Dr. H. O. Marsh, Gene, 
Mr. W. O. M Bain. Glas 

Lond.; Moat House, 
worth, Proprietor of; Dr. A. L. 
Mackenzie, Gaza, India; Mr. H. 
Mimachi, Okayama, "Japan; 
Manchester Medical Agency; 
Manchester ots M, K.. ETA 
Secretary of 3 
Moynihan, Leed 


N.—Northern anne Association, 
Glasgow; Mr. N. B. Naghten, 
Sons Dr. E. S. Nutting, Flit- 

ck. 


P.—Mr. R. W. Pearson, Lond; 
Messrs. Parke, Davis and Oo., 
Lond.: Messrs. A. H. Poole and 
Co., Waterford ; Dr. T. J. Par 
Pontycymmer ; Mr. B. A. 
Poole, Kidderminster. 


R.—R. H. O.: R. J. F.; R. C. J.; 
R. C. D.; H. W. J.; R. H. L. 


T Sheperd, Lond.; 

Smith and Son, 
Manchester ; 18. G. W.; Mr. J. 8. 
Sharman, Lond.; Dr. ‘A. Sprott, 
Ullswater; Dr. G. M. Sydenham, 
Uokfield ; Dr. R. Sturgis-White, 


Cradley; Dr. EB. H. Snell, 
Coventry. 
T.—Mr. J. Thin. Edinburgh; 


Mr. W. J. Thompson, Liverpool ; 
Tower meas Dispensary, 
Secretary of. 

W.—Mr. A. Walters, Alverstoke; 
Mrs. Watson, Wargrave; W. D.; 
W. M. M.: Worth's Foods Syndi- 
cate, Cheltenham ; W. B. C.: 
Messrs. Watkins and Osm ond, 
Lond.; Wilts County Mirror, 
Salisbury. 


Y.—Dr. D. Yellowlees, Glasgow. 
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THE LANCET 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


IN SUPPORT OF THE 


TROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND 


Published in ard of the Appeal to be made on Sunday, June 24th, 1900. 


Ip ‘tis hard to lend fresh interest to a twice-told tale“ 
the difficulty is presumably increased more than seven-fold 
where the tale is told for the fifteenth time, and is not 
lessened where the subject of it has been before the public 
for well-nigh twenty years, and has therefore begun to be re- 
garded by the majority of Londoners as an annual event 
which, during the period covered by their memories, has 
followed Easter as surely as the recurring London season. 
This year, however, the claim of the Hospital Sunday Fund 
upon the benevolence of the public in London and every- 
where else in the kingdom needs to be urged by us and by 
all interested in it with special insistence owing to a special 
circumstance. This circumstance, which, as we hope 
to show, strengthens the claim of the hospitals to the sup- 
port of Englishmen, rich and poor, and which may aid us in 
pressing home that claim, at the same time may well lead to 
a call of annual and ordinary recurrence being forgotten or 
ignored in the year 1900 by some who have recognised its 
urgency on former occasions. The war is an absorbing 
topic; no one in these islands can fail to have his or her 
thoughts and conversation almost constantly occupied by it 
and its thrilling incidents, to the exclusion of other matters, 
among which must be counted the Hospital Sunday Fund. 


The Hospitals and the War. 


We are not only concerned by the fact that our fellow 
subjects think of the war and talk of the war, greatly to the 
exclusion of other topics, but it must be remembered that we 
are pleading the cause of charity as embodied in the Hospital 
Sunday Fund; and we cannot disguise from ourselves the 
fact that the war has already during the past eight months 
evoked in the cause of charity one of the most remarkable 
outpourings of the resources of rich and poor that the world 
hasever seen. It is still early to judge what the effect of 
this may be upon the incomes of institutions for the benefit 
of a poor that is always with us, and we trust that in a 
nation so patriotic, so earnest, and so wealthy as ours it may be 
small; but we cannot ignore the possibility that it may be 
considerable. Nor can we disregard the fact that in order 
to meet the expenses of the war taxation has been increased, 
and may be still further augmented; while in time of war 
although some trades flourish others suffer heavily, and a 
large number of our fellow-citizens are poorer than in times 
of universal peace. The generosity with which money has 

n contributed on behalf of the sufferers from famine in 


India and the financial situation which has arisen in conse- 


quence mainly of the state of the coal- market, are 
elements which may well combine to increase the 
anxiety of those interested in our hospitals, whether 


generally or in connexion with the special appeal about 
to be made; but the main feature of the present year, the 
one which does in the present and will presumably in the 
future render all other features of the year 1900 blurred and 
insignificant in comparison with its own prominence, is the 
war in South Africa, of which the full cost has yet to be 
reckoned. And yet the war should be the hospitals’ friend 
and advocate. Great is the attention it has called to all 
branches of our military service, great is the improvement 
which is expected to result some day to many of those 
branches from the strain to which they have been subjected 
before the eyes of the nation and the world. The fierce 
light of the African sun and the glare of the battlefield have 
shown many weak spots in our armour of offence and defence. 
The keen eye of the critic at home and abroad has been cast 
upon those weak spots, and his tongue and pen have not 
spared them or those responsible for them. But for one 
portion of our war equipment, for a portion, literally, of 
vital import, in that it directly concerns men’s lives, there 
has been unqualified praise. Criticism there may have been, 
of the kind that begets improvement in the future where 
good work has been done in the past; but taking it all round 
we challenge the world to affirm that the Royal Army Medical 
Corps has not brilliantly distinguished itself in South Africa, 
eclipsing all previous records of its own work, and of work 
done in the armies of other countries in recent warfare. We 
do not speak here of the bravery of the medical officer who 
attends the sufferer on the battlefield or remind our readers of 
individual names written in the roll of heroes who have died 
by shot and shell or by disease, struggling to save others’ 
lives or lessen others’ pain. ‘They will, we feel sure, be 
remembered with other right gallant men who have died, 
by many of those who contribute of their wealth or of their 
poverty to the Hospital Sunday Fund; but for the moment 
we are appealing not so much to the enthusiasm as to the 
reason of our readers. The credit won by members of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps in South Africa, for themselves as 
individuals and for the distinguished body of which they are 
members, by acts of personal heroism and self-sacrifice, has 
been won by the display of the same qualities that many 
soldiers have displayed before, and that the Queen’s sub- 
jects, in whatever capacity they may serve, are ever ready to 
display. The Corps has made its great success in the South 
African campaign by splendid attention to duty. In spite 
of the nature of the country in which our actions have 
been fought and of the sad fact that those actions have not 
always been fought successfully, and in spite of the terrible 
difficulties of transport entailed by infinitely drawn out lines 
of communication, battlefields have never been so quickly 
stripped of their wounded in the history of man, nor have the 
AA 4 
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wounded been so promptly cared for, so suitably sheltered, 
or restored to health in such high ratios. All this has been 
due to the completeness of the organisation of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps for bringing wounded and diseased 
under curative treatment, and to the recent advances made 
by surgery and medicine through the unwearying labours of 
the profession of which the Corps forms a branch. 

It may sound like a platitude to say that our medical 
officers in Africa would not have been so successful in 
dealing with the wounds caused by Mauser bulletand Pom-Pom 
shell, or with the ra 1 of enteric fever or dysentery, if 
they had not had a good education in medicine at some time 
previous to their departure to the seat of war. It is, how- 
ever, a pe latitude upon which we lay some stress even in the 
simple form in which we put it forward. We are writing to- 
day, not for the medical profession alone, but also for 
laymen possibly with friends at the seat of war, and 
we add a second platitude for their benefit on a point 


many who are able, and who should be willing, to subscribe 
liberally, who do not do their 758 duty by hospitals, but 
who think of them merely as places to which dirty people 
are taken when they are run over in the streets. They 
wholly forget their obligation to the hospitals when they 
pay a fee to their medical adviser, feeling proud to be of 
those who can afford to recompense him for his attendance. 
It is to these that we point out with’ emphasis that the 
highest skill which money can place at their disposal is 
precisely the skill which owes its existence to the hospital 
ward in which it was acquired. Is it a rich woman, who a 
stranger to the accidents and illnesses of ber poorer sisters, 
is about to become a mother and who must inevitably before 
long need medical aid? If any unforeseen and unusual 
complication arises in her case, and if it is treated with the 
same certainty and readiness as if the condition bad been 
expected, this will be because the physician attending her 
has in his mind the lessons taught by hundreds of cases 


STATISTICS OF HOSPITAL WORK IN LONDON DURING THE YEAR 1809. 


TABLE L — GENERAL HOSPITALS.” 
N.B.— The Agures referring to out-patients in these Tables represent the number of Visits paid by out-patiente—norT the NUMBER of out-patients. 


Hospital Con- | Remaining Out- | Accidents 
Name of hospital. 3 Fund a Relieved.; Cured. |valescent| under Died. patients’ and 
homes. | treatment visite. (emergencies 
Charing: 1 271 2,826 1,060 1,020 256 156 281 000 18,266 
“CFOS ee et oo oe oo oe oe ee 5 9 » 

French 65k a e ak ce n 354 87¹ "188 "688 59 40 14,974 | ‘330 
German 625 1,607 386 609 498 115 188 46,488 | 8,303 
Great Northern Central 625 1,928 1,565 | 129 183 226 80 5, 681 
Guys ee oe oo oo >o >o ee ee oe oe 1,568 7,648 2 ae | 956 488 678 85,198 | 62,017 
ee e Gy < et: Sees ‘Ge 208 856 71 261 10 18 16 3,201 71 

— oo >o e ee eo ee 68 5 = 5 i — — — 14,720 m 
1 College ie: aS Mate ake 1,666 2,408 713 1.080 b 196 180 80,107 7.887 
Lon dan 333 5,000 12608 | 6014 | 6,016 | 1,872 593 1,407 | 908,761 | 17,871 
London Homceopa a ae es a 6 1,128 276 617 — 84 61 — 1.727 

Phillips Memorial Homoœmopathe 86 80 13 59 8 6 2 2,796 — 
London Tem * os ee ee ee @e 802 1,857 469 715 20 pa 111 22,048 12,546 
Metropolitan „ „„ 729 867 314 872 117 89 92 101, 507 1.344 
Mildmay Mission., . ee ae eee: 813 519 96 334 100 36 82 667 | 21⁄4 
Miller tal and Royal Kent Dispensary 286 252 57 149 4 9 14 | 76,129 | ,860 
North-West London oc cs 417 685 356 157 27 46 26 41,901 | 6,124 
ee ea ee 729 877 207 610 60 66 oo | 22439 | Sa 
ueen’s Jubilee .. .. a z5 nil 117 10 89 7 6 18 669 1,808 
0 . a 1,094 1,984 1,011 767 177 6 246 98,868 | 18,966 

| 

8 pn is = 2.088 4,398 2,704 ` 1,207 278 436 | 121,096 | 8,649 

8S. John and Elizabeth . A : 78 — i — — — — — 
St. 8 . ` 1,927 8,863 81 1,802 240 242 808 96, 767 380 
St. Thomas's S — re 104 6,881 762 557 94, 886 777 

Seamen’s ee ~. 0 * 0 1,146 2,516 374 | 1,851 40 214 186 98, 128 aed 

The Middlesex .. Bet ee: es te a 2,188 8,611 2,068 816 278 306 | 119,628 — 
ottenham .. D ie 260 885 59 5507 4,747 
University College 5. s o o 1,406 2,708 936 1,108 207 168 246 | 181,467 20, 104 

Wal o oo 89 465 44 856 26 34 8, = 
West Ham. 3 406 686 2 834 14 82 69 70,187 9.200 
Westminster .. .. o se vo cc oe os 1,468 320 6. ee ee eR od) ed a 126 196 70,000 12,591 
£28, 175 65, 461 7,446 4,008 5 128 1 20.7068 Nen 
Estimated to supply omissions n 177435 ist 181 156 68 ee 84,804 
Total s æ cs we ac 228,175 66,461 21,019 $2,464 464 4,76 z 128 | 1,083 625 | 284,688 


* We reproduce the term General Hospitals” as employed by the Oouncil of the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund. 


of detail which it is just possible that they might other- 
wise forget. It is to the effect that the good educa- 
tion referred to could have been obtained in no other 
way had there been no hospitals at which to seek 
it. It was in the great hospitals which are main- 
tained in all parts of our beloved Queen’s dominions 
by the open-handed charity of her subjects, and more 
5 in those great hospitals of London in whose 
we plead to-day, that the skill was acquired which is 
saving the lives of thousands in South Africa. It is by 
the discoveries that have rewarded labour and research in 
these and similar institutions that medical knowledge has 
attained to ita present ition. We may seem to our 
fessional readers to labour the point by discussing it 
urther, but we are not sure that to all of them it is as 
abundantly clear as it is to us that the education of the 
medical man, as he now is, would be an impossibility, and 
that his science could never have reached its present ing 
but for hospitals. This page will fall into the hands: 


dealt with in hospitals. This is equally so whether the 
medical man is obstetric physician to a hospital or whether 
he is relying on the record of observations made by pt e 
officers tor the benefit of those studying under them, for 
the medical world at large. We need not multiply examples ; 
the truth is obvious. 

Many will read these pages, and into whatever hands they 
fall many of those hands will have been pressed by hands 
now far away on the veldts and kopjes of the enemy’s country ; 
many of the eyes that scan these lines will have been 
dimmed with tears at the thought of the suffering or death 
of someone loved, and very few indeed will not be able to 
call to mind someone with whom he or she is acquainted and 
who has been during the past months in close daily peril of 
wound or disease. To the men and women of this great 
metropolis we appeal, and to the men and women of this great 
country, to remember their brethren who have fought in Africa 
in a climate exposing them to deadly disease, an enemy 
armed with weapons of precision said to be superior tocur own. 
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They must rely on medical aid when the disease strikes them | their private practices that Sir William MacCormac and 
down or the bullet flies true. It is for the institutions that | Mr. Frederick Treves and their colleagues owed the fact 
have trained many of those who are giving this medical aid | that they were selected to proceed to South Africa, but 
that we appeal, and not only that the hospitals may gain by to the reputation they had earned and to the skill 
any sense of gratitude aroused, but because there is per they had acquired in dealing with deadly injury in our 
that owing to the war the hospitals may actually suffer great London hospitals—in hospitals situated in the 
heavy loss. midst of a crowded poor -population, where serious injury 


TABLE II.—SPECIAL HOSPITALS. 


Hospital Con- Remaining Out- Accidente 
Name of hospita), Sunday Fund e Relieved.| Cured. | valescent under Died. | patients’ and 
award. homes, visi emergencies 
8 
City of London for Diseases of Chest.. 938 1,021 926 — — 58,978 — 
. — aa 
Hospital for Consumption 1.828 1.72⁵ 1.175 = 74,470 — 
North London 95 . 865 511 880 — — — 
— 
Royal Hospital for Diseases of Chest 117 798 681 31 26,342 — 
Royal National Hosp. for Consumption .. 260 880 729 — — — — 
Alexandra Hospital for Hip Disease 172 06 15 8 16 2,212 — 
Banstead Surgical Home .. .. w= a= 42 &3 35 29 — — — 
Barnet Home Hospital ee ee oe oo ee 52 61 25 14 — — — 
Belgrave Hospital for Children se oo ee 135 281 — = — — — 
fone for Incurable ñ rae i 126 76 3 7 4 — 
Lond. Hosp. for sè Cer Uaa Sei 677 1,446 298 742 817 76,087 8,527 
— ee, 
Evelina Hosp. for Sick „, aT ae 460 1,108 858 182 68 187 89,274 — 
Homo for Incurable i ai Taar Sone 78 84 — — — 26 3 — ' — 
Home for Sick 5 „ e as 185 229 150 — 14 — 19 3,582 — 
Hospital for Sick e 781 1,962 = be — = — 93,368 = 
North-East. Hosp. for 365 792 | 182 434 | 85 50 74 59,208 3,595 
Paddington-green for ʻi eT ee 260 688 588 98 28 67 43,453 1. 155 
gt. Mary's for © ai whe 172 560 80 | 410 | 58 — 68 | 44,216 39 
St Monica’s for 17 Sat. ee Ges 104 71 12 19 — 30 2 — — 
Victoria Hospital for 5 Ei ek Be 625 874 249 | 407 86 27 45,756 — 
Victoria Home, Mar gate 31 60 15 1 — 36 2 — ond 
“The Vine” ee @e ee ee se eo ee | 42 ed — — — = — — — 
Clapham ternity.. . 86 401 401 — — — — 10, 600 — 
East-end Mothers’ Home ss 89 264 — 252 — 12 12.550 — 
General Lying - inn 5 52 560 540 — 6 — 8 | 10,002 — 
Queen Charlotte's Lying · in o da 318 1,150 1,150 — — 5 7,077 | — 
Hospital for women 365 587 514 114 46 9| 8,977 = 
Grosvenor Hoep. for Women and Children 83 — — — 15 1 11,365 — 
New Hospital or Women ee ee oe oo 280 594 = — Te 89 25 838,087 = 
Royal Mosp. or Children and Women .. 229 627 — — — 41 75 87,8387 — 
Samaritan oe oo oo oo ~. a oe 417 617 56 412 80 89 22 21,602 =. 
— — 
Cancer ee oe oe ee ee ee oo oe oe 625 787 641 227 86 98 12,448 — 
London Fever oe ee oe ee ee ee oe 1,042 629 — 677 — 106 17 — — 
Gordon for Fistala ee oe oe ro oe ee 89 185 19 159 3 7 — 8,604 — 
St. Mark 's oe ee ee ee ee ee 166 3a2 24 806 T 21 2 6,885 — 
National for Diseases of Heart, cke. 88 163 100 21 = 11 12 13,020 = 
— 
5 Epil oe è. oe oo ee ee 35 E84 440 — 10 i 3855 — 
or epsy ee oo ee oe 90 TR = * 5 2 
Netonal for the Paralyzed, He... 781 1.082 860 | 209 166 188 65 87,065 — 
West- End for Nervous System .. .. .. 126 825 168 27 44 6 83,971 — 
— 
Central London Ophthalmi o. 47 402 402 — 18 1 30,275 850 
Royal ye oe * oe oe oo oF oe „ 208 670 — — — 22 1 52, 927 = 
Royal London Ophthalmic .. .. .. es 625 1,919 — — — 65 1 93.280 — 
Royal Westminster 97 ee oo oo oo 125 680 5 pea 2 18 Eg 28,427 = 
Cit 92 eo „„ „ we + 188 44 94 = == 2 26,624 * 
— 
National 96 oo fe >o „% >o „ 104 208 149 54 n 8,476 * 
Royal Sea Ha thing Infirmary .. -. >. 52 52 280 | 59 = $5 ea = 
Sea oo oe oe 5 2 f mz ee 
Hospital for Diseases of Skin 10 — — — m — — — 18,651 | — 
— 
Central London Throat and Har es o 42 272 21 240 3 5 8 | 55,112 — 
London Throat oe ee oe ee ee ee 81 579 15 564 1 7 5 15,067 | — 
Metropolitan Far and Nose. . ee ee oe — 108 10 93 — — = | 8,625 = 
Royal Ear 10 269 o ` 8,018 | 
The Dental oe 0 oe oe ee oe oe oo 180 — — — =s — cin | 68,487 — 
National oo oo ee ee es oe 83 ae —s | — — rat — | 26,641 = 
£15,559 29,152 5,674 5,042 1,930 2,271 1,685 | 1,885,009 14,166 
Estimated to supply omissions oe ee oe = 172 5,105 8, 196 836 278 286 16,896 7,706 
Total... £16,559 29,324 | 10,779 13, 287 2,766 2,549 1,871 | 1,851,904 21,961 


May we remind our present readers that when it became | to body and limb and the operations entailed thereby are 
apparent that the Royal Army Medical Corps would be | matters of daily recurrence, and where all possible facilities 
overstrained in point of numbers by the call made upon it, | for observation and record as well as for operative per- 
and when it was, moreover, thought advisable to enlist the | formance are provided. Nor was it with regard to their 
services of well-known civilian consulting surgeons, that | private practices that any of the small band of able medical 
there was one source only from which the auxiliaries | men who have worked or are working with our forces in 
needed could be drawn. That source was the hospitals. South Africa were chosen. They were chosen because 
It was not to the extent or remunerative character of | of the work which they had done and the experience 
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they had acquired in the hospitals for which we 
appeal to-day. And be it remembered that in the hospitals 
in which our surgeons, military and civil, now in South 
Africa began their professional education they acquired at 
an early stage of their careers more than professional skill. 
There they first gained knowledge of the value of organisa- 
tion where life-saving has to be done on a large scale, and 
while learning the value of organisation learnt also by 
observation how to organise. There they first knew the 
value of discipline in such institutions and learnt how to 
enforce it, or to obey it, as the occasion might demand. 
The men who have attended our sick and wounded 
abroad have gained in their hospitals at home the 
esprit de corps, the honourable traditions, the habit 
of instinctive devotion to daty which alone could have 
enabled them to earn the praise which they have earned in 
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appeal to rich and to poor equally. The letters of 
private and officer alike have spoken of the treatment all 
ranks have received when sick and wounded. We ask those 
who have received such letters to remember that every con- 
tribution to the Hospital Sunday Fund, however small, helps 
to swell its total, and that someone among their friends may 
have forgotten the claim of the hospitals and of Hospital 
Sunday who, however poor, might yet be grateful for being 
opportunely reminded. We want cheerful givers to the 
Fund and importunate beggars for it. 


State-aided and Rate-aided Hospitals and Voluntary 
Hospitals. 
Is the need so urgent? it may be asked by many. Un- 
doubtedly it is. It may safely be said of almost every great 
hospital in London that were it a commercial concem, 


TABLE III.—CoTTAGE HOSPITALS AND CONVALESCENT HOMES. 


Hospital Con- aini Ont- | Acei 
Name of hospital Sunday Fund Satien Relieved. Cured. valescent under i Died. patien — 8 
award. : homes. ent. visite. (emengencies 
U— 6 a hh = a | 

epoutan Convalescent  .. .. es > 625 4, 141 1.158 2,762 122 98 | 6 ` = = 
Bex ses ha, Sax See 344 1,848 544 1,281 9 85 4 | S = 
All Saints 97 oe oe oe ee 417 3,506 1,084 1,459 — 118 2 — — 
Ascot Priory ” o 57 278 73 192 — 2⁵ | 8 | E = 
Chelsea Hospital for Women Convalescent 44 236 — 231 — 4 1 nik = 
Mrs. Gladstone’s Convalescent oe se oe 63 TER: — — — — : — — — 
Hahnemann se ao ens a 31 198 127 18 ‘ 28 3 4.975 6 
Hanwell ED ee ee ee . ee 27 174 PETR — — 15 — panes — 
Herbert ‘ Gi Me Ae Hee 21 127 222 148 — 89 1 — = 
Herne Bay (Baldwin-Brown) Convalescent.. 36 841 — — — = Z = a 
Herne Bay Mothers’ Home... .. «. -. 41 429 429 — — — a = = 
e Convalesc ent 21 194 — — — aa ea = = 
King’s College a $a. we ie: ee 63 887 82 276 = 11 1 aR — 
Mrs. Kitto’s 99 oe oe ee oe 83 312 =" oa. — — | — — on: 
London and Brighton Female Convalescent 10 2,276 — — = 40 1 = = 
M Wardell Convalescent ee oe ee ee 104 193 — — — — | — — — 
Morley House 10 e 156 940 — 936 eae Š | 4 = — 
Police Seaside Hcme .. .. .. . « - 52 — — — a z E = 3 
St. Andrew’s . tke es 156 — — — = 2 ae = 
Do. ne) 99 oe ee 281 2,241 — — — 75 1 — — 

St. John's Home for Convalescent Children. 116 806 — — = = 2 2 = 
St. Joseph's Convalescent  .. .. .. «+ 52 611 858 214 — 51 8 = 5 
St. Leonards- on- Sea 77 ee oe oo oo 104 721 717 . 80 2 — — 

pA y 

St. Mary's i Ga. A “ee” Se 17 97 97 z 7 = = = 
St. Mic 8 n oe ee oe ee 81 214 =, _— — — — — — 
Seaside 97 ee ee oes ee 146 — — — — — — pen ms 
Warle 97 * oo oo ee 10 78 nao — — om — — = 
Frieodly Societies „ 3 21 489 — — = Z Z a 
Deptford Medical Mission Convalescent .. 21 — — — can — = oa eae 
Beckenham Hospital. 52 111 1 88 — 17 6 = 21 
Blackheath and Iton Cottage Hospital 73 190 50 98 — 16 21 8,440 22 
Bromley, Ken i z 89 381 46 220 20 28 19 — 93 
Chislehurst, Sidcup, &. 5 ss 42 160 18 125 — 8 7 pi = 
Eltham 4 ss 81 138 12 103 — 12 9 — 15 
eld vs i 50 172 12 149 — 11 11 2 35 
Epsom and Ewell n 67 IRI 6 102 16 18 8 — 9 
ounslow 7 ; 19 — — — = “es ee = 2 
Livingstone 15 — 52 145 189 — 9 7 es 44 
Mildmay " n 62 — = = a = ace a u 
Reigate and Redhill a ee 63 261 82 285 18 16 6 z 55 
Sidcap 4 5 88 144 5 120 12 5 2 429 28 
Tilb 5 Edwards) , si 26 81 10 t6 2 6 9 1,426 — 
Wimbledon » ; 31 146 18 114 1 5 5 87 
Establishment for Gentlewomen .._.. .. 188 161 10 128 — 18 8 = = 
St. Saviour’s Hospital and Nursing Home 128 119 42 62 = J6 6 | = 
National Sanatorium for Consumption... 83 250 — — — 51 3 2 Z 
Invalid Asylum .. .. .. eo os oe o 62 180 106 86 6 11 2 Z = 
Firs Home ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 16 58 21 7 D 16 | 16 i — 2 
St. Catherine’s Home oe ee ee oe = ee 31 25 17 — — 7 i 1 | — — 
Friedenheim Home for the Dying 5 260 147 18 — — 81 80 ae 2 
24,550 | 23,665 | 4,406 | 9,208 280 856 282 | 10,269 865 

Estimated to supply omissions .. — - — 8,448 8,589 7,897 — 279 81 3,757 E4 
Total. £4,550 27,108 8,085 | 16,606 280 1,184 283 | 14,026 419 


our hospitals on the field and at the base alike. We ask 
our readers also not to forget the devoted women who have 
aided them in their work, who also have acquired their 
knowledge and skill, their discipline and their devotion to 
duty, in hospitals in London and elsewhere; who, whatever 
toil they may have encountered in the years of their train- 
ing and of their employment at home, have cheerfully 
encountered ten times that toil amid the hardships, 
anxietics, and dangers of the campaign. 

Let us say again, in case we may not have said it plainly 
enough already, that any appeal on behalf of our hospitals 
on the ground of the good work done in the war is an 


conducted for the sake of profit by those responsible for its 
solvency, or by men whose personal reputation as respectable 
members of society depended on the pecuniary prosperity 
of the institutions governed by them and associated with 
their names, it would have either to close its doors or 
cut down its expenses until an income was assured to it 
very greatly exceeding that which it at present enjoys. 
But to diminish the outlay of a hospital and cut down its 
expenses means to close wards, now perhaps crowded ; and to 
turn away applicants waiting until beds may be ready for 
them means the loss to many sufferers of a last hope 
of health and strength. So the hospitals struggle on, living 
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from hand to mouth, relying on the splendid generosity of 
the wealthy and the smaller but no less generous and 
welcome contributions of all citizens who may come to 
their aid. 

And those to whom such a story of poverty as this is told 
may ask another question. They may say, Is there no waste, 
no avoidable loss either in the administration of the Fund to 
which you ask us to give, or in the management of the 
hospitals in support of which the Fund is raised? To this 
we answer that it is as an administrative and economising 
agency that the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund has 
achieved its greatest success. Among suggestions made 
from time to time with a view to better economic arrange- 
ments in our hospitals that of a Central Board has had many 
supporters. No such board as yet exists, but the council of 
the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund has been in a position 
toaccomplish much that those who urge the need of a Central 
Board demand, by its own suggestions and criticism made in 
the interests of coöperation and methodical administration 
among the various charitable institutions for the London sick. 
In distributing the funds annually at its disposal the Council 
has been able to exercise a gentle but not ineffective super- 
vision over hospital expenditure, and to aid in enforcing upon 
each institution the doctrine that every pound of expenditure 
must be represented by its equivalent in the form of service 
or necessaries supplied to the objects which the revenue 
of the institution is intended to benefit. It will be 
remembered that when, in the Diamond Jubilee year, 1897, 
the Prince of Wales selected the London hospitals 
as the special objects to be benefited by those who 
sought to commemorate by their generosity the long 
reign of our revered and beloved Queen, it was to the Metro- 
politan Hospital Sunday Fund that His Royal Highness 
(acting, no doubt, under the best advice obtainable) 
tumed for assistance and codperation in regulating and 
organising the distribution of the resources placed at his 
command. 

Some may say this year, as many on former occasions 
have said :— You ask us again to help to place the London 
hospitals upon a sound financial basis by charity, 
whereas, if they were the national institutions which you 
claim them to be, they should be aided from State 
or municipal funds. Look at the sum which a half- 
penny on the income tax would realise for them, or, 
if the rates should be selected to bear what must 
in the main be a metropolitan burden, consider that 
a penny in the pound is reckoned to be the rate 
that will supply the district voting for it with a free 
library. What is a library compared with a 
hospital? Would not a far higher rate be cheerfully paid 
for the sake of placing these great charities upon a sound 
footing? Our answer is that it is precisely because these 
noble institutions are charities that we resist the suggestion 
that they should depend on incomes paid to them by State 
or city under the compulsion of Acts of Parliament. In their 
origin and throughout their existence they have represented 
the generosity of those that have towards those that have 
not, and we would not deprive the former of a single oppor- 
tunity of showing sympathy for their poorer brethren ; 
nor would we have those poorer brethren receive their 
help in trouble from any other source than the loving 
charity of those who feel for others in affliction. 
The question, be it moreover remembered, is one of sub- 
stituting State or municipal aid for the incomes of hospitals 
not already derived from fixed sources, rather than of supple- 
menting from public funds the charitable donations already 
received. We mean that if State or municipal aid was 
introduced to ever so small an extent a complete change of 
the whole system would follow inevitably in due time. Those 
who found themselves taxed for the hospitals would gradually 
cease to subscribe voluntarily, some because they would not 
care, or could not afford, to pay twice over; others because 
they would think that their subscriptions were not needed 
for a State-aided institution ; and others because they would 
hold that the State or the municipality ought to do thoroughly, 
and bear the whole cost of, that which it did in partand over 
Which it exercised control. With regard to this latter point it 
can hardly be denied that where the public supplied the funds 
it would expect to have a voice in the spending of them. 
Thus, instead of institutions ruling themselves independently 
through their wisest and most experienced members we 
should have branches of a Government department aided by 
local municipal wisdom directing the internal affairs of our 
hospitals. e cannot believe that we should see better 


hospital administration under such a rule, and we should 

soon expect to hear of a shower of legacies and donations 
falling to the London School Board as to see charitable 
benefactions continue in such circumstances. The name, 
by the way, of the School Board reminds us that the schools 
which the Board maintains from the rates are open to all 
children whose parents choose to send them thither without 
questions being asked as to the parents’ means. We submit 
that those compelled to support the hospitals would in like 
manner expect the hospitals to be open to them. We do 
not, as matters stand, find that there is any great bashfulness 
in seeking aid from hospitals on the part of many who are not 
fit objects of charity and who could well afford to employ and 

y their own medical men, and any innovation likely to 
foster this abuse must, in the interests of rich and poor alike, 
be wrong. 

The present income required by hospitals affords no 
criterion of what hospitals would require to support them 
did they cease to be charities. We note, on reference to 
Mulhall's Dictionary of Statistics, that in Paris, where the 
State subvention to hospitals is put at £358,000 annually, the 
number of beds provided for 10,000 of the population is com- 

uted to be 41, whereas for London it is givenas 18. We 

eartily wish that the proportion of beds provided for the 
London suffering poor might come nearer te that of Paris; 
but we would see it made to approximate, not under the 
compulsion of the law by taxing the whole or some already 
burdened portion of the community, but by the charity and 
benevolence of rich and poor moved to more universal recogni- 
tion of the greatness of the hospitals’ need and of the nuble- 
ness of the institutions that they are asked to assist. 


Rich and Poor Alike Should Give: A Taw on Pleasure. 


In asking for more universal support for the Hospital 
Sunday Fund we are influenced by the last balance-sheet of 
the Fund and the table! often placed before our readers 
which gives the sums that have hitherto been subscribed to 
it, distinguishing the amount received at places of worship 
from the donations” which represent the larger gifts of the 
wealthy and comparatively few. On comparing the figures 
of last year with those of previous occasions it will be 
noticed that last year was distinctly a good year for the 
Fund. ‘The total collected was £53,504, an aggregate 
larger than that of any previous year save 1895, when the sum 
reached was £60,361. Last year, however, as in 1895, the 
fact that the total stood out above previous totals was due, 
not so much to any notable increase in the gifts of the many, 
but to the fact that the generosity of the donors outside 
those subscribing in places of worship rose to an unusually 
high pitch. In 1895, out of the splendid total of £60,361, 
nearly £22,000 were privately given, and in 1899, out of 
£53,504, the individual donations came to over £15,000. A 
glance at the notes appended to the table that gives the pro- 
gress of the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund will prove 
to how few the Fund has to turn when expressing 
its gratitude for these princely gifts, and as a natural 
consequence with how little certainty the continued 
magnitude of such donations can be reckoned upon. 
Few can be expected to vie with Sir Savile Crossley in sub- 
scribing sums of a thousand or five hundred pounds annually ; 
the note to the year 1891 shows that out of donations of 
£9019 a sum of £5000 came from the late Duke of Cleveland; 
while in 1895 the £21,990 given as donations included £10,000 
from the late Mr. B. Barnato and his friends, £3400 from the 
Stock Exchange, and three separate gifts of £1000, of which 
one, like the £10,000 and the £3400, came from a source 
largely affected by the present situation in South Africa. 
There was no South African boom last year, yet £15,000 were 
given in donations, so that we must hope that in 1900, in spite 
of their liberality to the war funds and to the funds in aid 
of the famine- and plague-stricken population of India, the- 
wealthy will not forget the hospitals at home. When, how- 
ever, we point to the increase of donations as distinct from 
collections in places of worship as largely accounting for the 
increase of the Fund in certain years our object is to urge the 
general giver to increase that portion of the Fund which must 
be looked upon as constituting its more or less fixed income. 
For there must be but a limited supply of donors of the 
quality of those we have mentioned and of the late 
Dr. James Wakley. 

Last year £38,194 represented the generosity of the general 
public, a body which in 1898 gave £36,532, in 1897 £37,396, 


1 See previous Hospital Sunday Fund supplements. 
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and in 1896 £40,501. Last year, therefore, although 
the gross total was the second highest on record, the 
gifts of the general public only exceeded the average of the 
three preceding years by £50. But if the general public were 
to raise its subscription to £40,000 as a normal figure, even 
this would only represent twopence halfpenny a head levied 
on a population of 3,840,000. Now the population of 
London numbers about 4,500,000, or considerably more than 
3,840,000, even after the deduction from it of the sub- 
merged tenth” which may be taken as_ incapable 
of subscribing anything. The hospitals are designed 
for the reception and succour of the poor, a class 
which admittedly includes many besides the ‘‘ submerged 
tenth,” but we can see no reason why the gratitude of the 
working man for the aid afforded to him and his in time of 
sickness or injury should not take a concrete form, implying 
that he is too independent to accept charity and offer nothing 
in return. To the working poor, therefore, we suggest that 
a gift which represents an economy of less than a farthing a 
month for each member of the family is hardly an impossi- 
bility. Nor would it represent an excessive or disproportion- 
ate gratitude for those benefits which the giver may himself 
some day receive at the hands of the hospital, and which 
hundreds of his fellow men and women of the working class 
receive daily. ‘There are more ways than one, we admit, of 
looking at the subscription of a working man to a charitable 
object. Many will say that a shilling a year for a poor man 
with a wife and two or three children (each member of the 
family being represented by 24d.) is an excessive amount, 
too much for any reasonable person to expect. In a measure 
this may be true, and we do not say that we expect to find 
subscriptions to the Hospital Sunday Fund from working 
men on such a scale ; but at the same time, when we suggest 
a shilling once a year we cannot help fancying that the 
average working man, even with a family dependent on him, 
does not regard a shilling as an excessive amount to spend on 
beer in a single week, for it will be remembered that our 
calculation eliminates more than three quarters of a million 
of the poorest part of the population altogether. 

Still, in fixing on the poorest class of possible contributor 
and suggesting that his gift should be his fair proportion of 
the present sum contributed by the public, we have no 
doubt suggested a possibility that we can never hope to see 
fulfilled. It is different when we turn to those more favour- 
ably situated and ask them to remember that upon them has 
fallen the task of keeping the average at its present pitch, 
and that upon them we rely for raising it to a still higher 
point. Among suggestions for helping the hospitals to attain 
a fixed income it has been said that to tax theatres and 
places of amusement for their benefit would be to levy a toll 
upon pleasure for the benefit of distress. That such a toll 
might well be levied upon many who rarely or never con- 
tribute anything to charity in the year we freely agree; but 
we would have it a voluntary one, levied by each man or 
woman upon himself or herself. Is the price that is paid 
without afterthought for the seat in the theatre pit or gallery 
too much for even the least well endowed to deny themselves 
occasionally, even if the denial involves the missing of a 
performance at the play ? Is the price of the box or stalls 
anything that will seriously affect the comfort of him who 
pays it ungrudgingly perhaps several times during the run of 
a popular piece? Surely on one occasion he might bestow it to 
benefit his fellow-men. Pleasure is a costly item in the lives 
of Englishmen and Englishwomen, particularly in London, 
whether it is sought on golf links or racecourse, on polo 
ground or lawn tennis court, at the opera-house or on the 
river, or simply in the wearing of expensive costumes in public 
places or at private entertainments. If the tax, then, be self- 
inflicted let it be levied with an unsparing hand, remembering 
that those who will benefit by it ask for no pleasure, only for 
relief from pain. Let the giver of it, if he wants self- 
interest as well as charity for a motive, remember that 
the help he confers upon the hospitals may some day come 
back a hundred-fold upon himself. He may not belong to the 
class with which accidents are frequent in their daily work, 
but some day a mishap may lay him low so that the saving of 
his lite may depend on the promptitude of succour. The 
doors of the nearest hospital will stand open for him as widely 
as they do for the labourer or for the poorest beggar in the 
streets. His life may depend upon the application of some 
new discovery of science, and let him remember that it is in 
the hospitals that such discoveries are brought to perfection. 
But while we suggest such possible selfish motives it is 
primarily to charity that we appeal. 
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As the Population increases the Fund should increase. 


To the general hospitals last year the Fund distributed 
£28,175, to the special hospitals £15,559, and such sums, we 
are aware, mean important additions to the revenues of 
these institutions. We are anxious that the addition 
should be greater; that the part played by the Fund in the 
year’s work of charity should be larger. Above all, we wish 
that its variations should be constant, and in one direction 
only, constituting a steady increase, as rapid as may be, 
from year to year. The year before last, all contributions 
told, the total was £40,397; last year it was £53,504. Are we 
justified in hoping that last year’s figure may be maintained, 
or must we anticipate a drop back to something nearer the 
average of the past ten years? 1898 fell below that average; 
have we any reason to anticipate that 1900 will be better 
1 1898, with war in Africa and with famine and plague in 

ndia ? 

This is a terrible question for those who are actively engaged 
in the management of hospitals and who feel the anxiety, 
in all its keenness, without any power to evade it or remove 
its cause. They know the need of ample accommodation, 
of funds for repairs, of a larger staff perhaps, of freedom 
from debt, and of work unfettered by the necessity for daily 
parsimony. They watch the demand upon their space increas- 
ing as the population around them thickens, and they know 
that their income, which is inadequate even to maintain 
the existing state of things, instead of increasing, is sta- 
tionary or actually diminishing from year to year. We can all 
see at a glance that the difference between the £28,175 given 
last year to the general hospitals of London and the £18,958 
of 1898 amounted to over £9000, but only those who watch 
the incomes of individual institutions from year to year know 
how welcome the extra hundreds of pounds were to them; 
how important it is to the good work that their receipts this 
year should not be by so many hundreds less. The tables we 
give will suffice to show any who care to note it how the 
different amounts of the Fund in a bad year and a good year 
affect each hospital to which the Fund lends its aid, while 
those who have had experience in estimating the annual 
expenditure of large concerns will know how difficult it is to 
form such estimates with accuracy even under favourable 
conditions. And thoughtful persons will realise how hard it 
is to keep within a margin of safety when the income is 
insufficient and when such as it is it fluctuates to the extent 
of hundreds or even thousands of pounds. 

Of the cases that demand treatment in our London hospitals 
we can show no statistics. The figures before our readers 
deal with those that have been actually treated in the 
past year, but do not show how many might have been 
treated had the accommodation and pecuniary resources of 
the hospitals been sufficient to supply their needs; no lists 
are made of those turned away from the hospital doors. The 
65,461 in-patients taken in by the general hospitals con- 
stitute a greater number than those which we gave in our 
tables for 1896, 1897, and 1898, but if in this or any one year 
the number suddenly drops by four or five thousand it 
probably will not mean that there were less persons in 
London in need of aid; rather it will mean that owing to 
the condition of the hospitals’ funds there were less beds 
ready to receive them. The increased number accommo- 
dated last year as in-patients may have distinct relation to the 
increased revenue of the hospitals through the larger 
amount of the Hospital Sunday Fund, and the splendid dona- 
tions of the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund. This is in the 
nature of speculation and conjecture. What is not either 
speculation or conjecture is that the population of this huge 
metropolis is from year to year growing larger. London 
grows greater, not because the members of its wealthier 
classes grow more numerous, although, no doubt, these to 
some extent increase in number. London grows greater 
because by the attraction of its wealth and by the promise 
of work which it is supposed to hold out to those without 
means of livelihood it draws from all parts of the country 
poor working-men with their wives and families; London 
grows greater because by the glamour of its opportunities and 
by the fame of the equal laws enjoyed by all in the British Isles 
it attracts from all parts of Europe many who are industrious 
and capable of useful work, many also who select it as anew 
home because where they come from they are oppresset. 
They are not oppressed in London, but it is to be feared 
that their destitution continues, and it may safely be said 
that of the thousands who yearly swell our population the 
greater number are of the class from which the inmates of 
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Name of dispensary. 

Battersea Provident .. .. es os = os 
Blooms 55 „ oe ae Oa 
Brixton, &. e oe ee ee ee ee 
Brompton Provident .. .. .. .. 
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— N ves! Provident 
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City ot London and | 0 5 
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Deptford Medical Mission . ee 
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hospitals are drawn, while the overcrowding which their 


arrival causes does not tend to benefit the public health. 
Vast, therefore, as are the riches of London its poverty is 
vaster still, the poverty more than keeping pace with growth 
of wealth. In order to deal with this increase of poverty 
adequately there should bé a r rapid, regular 
increase in the funds of our hospitals. And althou t od 
Hospital Sunday Fund enjoys what might be call 
years at times, as the figures show, it cannot be said that 1 15 
these years are good save in com son with worse ones, and 
it cannot be said either that the improvement is rapid or 
regular. 

In introducing our appeal to our readers in 1896 we 
pointed to the total of over £60,000 reached in 1895. We 
urged that the sum collected should not be allowed to recede 


again to its former lower level; but we were obliged to admit 
that having regard to the source of the sudden increase we 
feared that it might doso. In 1896 the total was lower than 
in 1895. In 1897 it was lower again, and again it fell a little 
in 1898. If in 1899 it rose once more, it was, as we have 
pointed out, owing to the magnitude of the ‘‘ donations.” 
And yet the 3 Sunday Fund should appeal to all in a 
way in which the individual appeals of hospitals and other 
institutions cannot do, and for this reason. While asking all 
to give with the liberality that their means allow, we are 
aware that the subscription-list with its orthodox guinea is 
beyond the reach of many, while to many the publicity 
which it affords to their generosity offers no attractions. The 
bag and collection-box of the church, even the plate which 
gives a very modified publicity to the individual offering, 
should appeal to these in a way in which no more formal 
methods of subscribing can do. We are referring now to an 
enormous class, the class between rich and poor, the class 
with more or less fixed incomes, who are all competent to 
give something. It may not be a very great something, but 
it should be more per head than the twopence-farthing or two- 
pence-halfpenny which represents, as we have shown, 
the average individual liberality of London towards the 
Fond. This is an age of education, in which men and 
women read and think and in which children are brought 
up to know and understand all that is going on around 
them. Not only by these pages and by such direct a 

as these, but by their knowledge of what is 5 
right, by their acquaintance with the facts of life and ‘the 
many sides of the subjects that come before them, should 
the great mass of the population learn to support the 
hospitals as a duty imposed upon them by their humanity. 
We appeal primarily to Londoners, but those who live far 
from London should remember that London hospitals do not 
exist for Londoners only. Very few of those who are 
sufficiently interested in the welfare of their fellows to 
subscribe liberally to their local e , and who might 
think this a reason for leaving the etropolitan Hospital 
Sunday Fund unaided; but can remember persons who 
have been helped to be treated in London. Surely 
this is a reason why those who live in the country 
should support the Fund which aids all London hospitals. 
We may also point out to country dwellers that it is 
in the schools of the London hospitals that the majority of 
the medical men who carry on the work of the hospitals in 
the country, and who practise among the inhabitants of 
country districts all over England, have acquired their 
training. 
In Memory of a Great Century. 

Lastly, something of the nature of a centenary celebration 
might well be imported this year into the donations to the 
Hospital Sunday Fund. The last year of the nineteenth 
century is rapidly running out, and should not be suffered 
to close upon the Hospital Fund without a special mark 
from the public of their sense of what hospitals have 
wrought E the last hundred years. In no previous century 
that the world has known have the discoveries of science 
been so astounding, so calculated to amaze absolutely anyone 
who, having inhabited the globe during the century before, 
might be imagined as revisiting it during the later one. In no 
department of science has the revolution during the 
nineteenth century of all the conditions of our life been 
more marked than it has in medicine and surgery. It would 
be easy to multiply lists of surgical operations now 
possible that were not only undreamt of in 1800, but 
which, if conceived, could not have been performed with 
success. It is si ler to refer to the two great discoveries 
that have tendered others possible, and remind those who 
need to be reminded that antiseptic surgery and the use of 
anæsthetics are discoveries of the nineteenth century. 


SUMMARY OF TABLEB. 


Con- Ou Accidents 

Sunday Fund In- pattenta. Relieved. | Cured. | valescent | under Died. patients’ | "and 
homes. visi emergencies 

66,461 21.010 82, 464 7,008 4,076 6,128 1,988, 6 25 284,688 

20,824 10,779 18,287 2,766 2,549 1,871 1,851,904 21,961 

27,108 8,085 16,605 280 1,184 288 14,026 419 

a = — — — — 968,293 — 
121,898 80,888 62,306 10,948 7.750 8,277 4,262,778 807,068 
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Particularly appropriate is it to remind our readers of these | towns and districts without distinction. We make the 
at the present time, for during the raging war both these appeal to those who attend public worship on the Sunday on 
aids to surgery have produced a condition of things that | which the collections are made, and we ask them not to let. 
without them would have been absolutely impossible. And | any who may not be present with them forget the Fund or 
preventive medicine is the child of this century. Again, let | omit to contribute to it owing to ignorance of its claims upon 
those who have friends in South Africa turn their minds them. To those who attend no place of public worship the 
thither and reflect on what our camps, filled with cases of | Fund should appeal as closely as to those that do, for the 
enteric fever and dysentery, due to the conditions of warfare, | hospitals dispense their boons without regard to character, 
the climate, and the country, would have become had not | conduct, or religion, drawing no distinction between forms of 
practical sanitation, combined with medical treatment, been | belief or unbelief, holding that the claim of physical misery 
brought to a high pitch of perfection by those responsible for | imposes a universal duty. 
the health of our troops. Let those who wish to compare In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
the present with the not-far-distant past remember our Bat all mankind's concern is charity. 
military hospitals at Scutari, in which the death-rate is And so we ask all to give to the full extent of their power of 
reckoned to have been between 400 and 500 per 1000, and | giving because— 
reflect on the change wrought by modern organisation, 1. The war and other circumstances of the year seem to 
sanitation, and surgery. endanger the prosperity of the Hospital Sunday Fund and 
That the use of ether and chloroform, antiseptics, and | of the individual hospitals. 
x rays is not black art or witchcraft everyone in the present 2. Because the hospitals have done more than any institu- 
year of grace is fully aware, but even in the eighteenth century | tions that anyone can name in mitigating the horrors of the 
Professor Roentgen might have been seriously accused of | war for those engaged in it; among whom names of dear 
diableric. Perhaps all do not realise that such wonders as ones will occur to individual givers, while all are their 
these are not due to the sudden inspiration of genius | countrymen defending the honour and integrity of England 
operating in the minds of specially constituted human | and her Empire. 
beings, but are the results of patient investigation, 3. Because they are rich, whether their annual incomes 
anxious thought, and untiring research, carried on are reckoned by thousands and hundreds of thousands, by 
in institutions suited for the observation and investiga- | hundreds or by tens of pounds, or by shillings paid weekly, 
tion of the phenomena of injury and disease, while the | compared with the poor for whom the hospitals are main- 
mind that evolves the new thing as the result of ‘tained and whose sufferings the hospitals struggle to 
observation and investigation is one that has received alleviate. 
long and laborious training in those same institutions. 4. Because they are in good health and it is the sick and 
There may be some, laudatores temporis acti, who at any | the maimed who crave their aid. 
rate profess to regret the introduction of railways, telegraphs, 5. Because they may some day themselves need the aid of 
telephones, penny postage, or popular education, who, while | the science which strives to perfect itself year by year by 
perforce they admit that they constitute great changes, | ceaseless work in our hospitals and constant effort to 
deny that they bring any change for the better into the life | diminish pain and arrest the progress of disease. 
of mankind. No human heart, however, can view without | 6. Because for all men, for all women, for all children, 
thankfulness those changes in our conditions which tend to | rich or poor, sick or well, it is good to give, good to exercise 
alleviate the human suffering which, while man exists, will | self-denial in order to give, good to know that the gift is on 
be in some measure his lot. And such of these changes as | behalf of those in worse estate than the giver, on behalf of 
have occurred during the nineteenth century are in a great | those who do not crave aid themselves but for whose sakes 
measure due to the hospitals for which we plead to-day. we crave it. 


In Conclusion. Wherefore let our readers select any reason, selfish or un- 
We have now given reasons why all should contribute . 115 T gh oe may ca aa or ae 7 T 
to the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund, laying special one for themselves; bul in any case let them give. 


stress upon the word all, and including in it rich and poor, | giving themselves let them see that they do not omit to urge 
dwellers in London, in its suburbs, and in far-off country ' others to give also. 


THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 
Amounts received and disbursed én the year 1899. 


| 


RECEIPTS for the year ending 31st October, 1899. PAYMENTS for the year ending 31st October, 1899. 


Balai Bank of England, 1st N no By Awards to 181 Hospitals 47,398 15 6 ikii 
To Balance at of En 1st Nov., E E ET 9 
JJ „ 11. S Awards to 7 Institutions a a ak 2005 12 5 
Balance in hands of Secretary .. .. .. 16 10 wards Dispensar ies 
. — 1,487 12 8 A Surgical Appliances ee ee oe oe oe 2,254 17 1 
„ Collections made at Sundry Places of — —ĩ— 62,458 1 
W p ee ae ee ee eae ee ee ee 88,168 14 9 99 ee ee ee id ee 170 0 0 
„ Collections at Schools 25 6 2 » Fu and Office Cleaning 20 19 10 
„% Donations 14,046 15 4 „ Furniture and Re Bi n eer es 13 19 6 
„ Donations for Surgical Appliances 16 14 6 j ting and Stationery TO 287 15 3 
», Dividend on £45,346 1s. 3d. 23 Console, „ Stamps and Postage .. .. .. ow 90 13 2 
r Executors to the Will of W. A. „ Advertisement 259 911 
uesdon, deceaa ee... 1,247 0 4 „ Salaries and Gratuities.. .. is 908 6 6 
— — 53,504 11 1 97 Sundries ee ee ee ee os oe ee ee 6 0 9 
p ” Speclal Church and Chapel A M 64 1 8 
. 6 . at Bank of England, Oct., aver 
- „ Balance in hands of Secretary ©) <: | 5 6 
a? i ce Secretary 798 15 11 
254,942 3 9 264,042 8 9 
— 


Audited and found correct, this 29th day of November, 1899. . 
(Signed) W. H. PANNELL & Co., Chartered Accountants, 13, Basinghall-street, E.C. 


* * In the preparation of the voluminous statistics of hospital work which have been here digested and exhibited in 
collected form (and which have been specially supplied to us in response to our applications, and are quite independent 
of any returns made to the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund Committee) we have been greatly indebted to a large 
number of secretaries and other officers of the various medical charities of the metropolis. To them we desire, as on many 
previous occasions, to tender our sincere thanks.—Ep. L. l 
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The Croonian Lectures 
THE DEGENERATION OF THE NEURONE. 


Delivered before the Royal College of Physicians of 
London 
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LECTURE I. 
Delivered on June 19th, 1900. 

MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—Allow me to thank 
you for the great honour you have done me in asking me to 
give these lectures. I feel the responsibility all the more in 
lecturing upon the subject I have chosen, when I Jook back 
upon the eminent neurologists who have given these lectures 
on previous occasions. I cannot hope to attain to the 
philosophy of Hughlings Jackson or the epoch-making 
researches of Ferrier, but I will endeavour to put before you 
some thoughts, experiments, and observations relating to 
degeneration of the nervous system which have occupied my 
attention during the past three or four years. 


DEFINITION OF THE NEURONE AND THE NEURONE 
THEORY. 

Before considering the neurone under pathological con- 
ditions it is necessary to define the term, to make a few 
general remarks upon the neurone theory, and to describe our 
present knowledge of the structure of the neurone. The 
term ‘‘ neurone” was introduced by Waldeyer for the nerve- 
cell and all its processes, including the protoplasmic 
processes or dendrons and the single axis-cylinder process 
with ite cone of origin, its collaterals or side branches, and 
its terminal arborisation. The theory of the neurone put 
forward by Waldeyer*is that the nervous system consists 
of innumerable such anatomically independent nervous units 
in contiguity but not in continuity. There is interlacing 
of the processes, but no nerve network. 


THE NETWORK OF GERLACH. 


In 1871 Gerlach,“ by the gold method of staining, showed 
an intricate network in the grey matter; he came to the 
conclusion that the protoplasmic processes of the nerve-cells 
were all connected in a delicate network, and that out of 
this network strands of fibrils joined together to form fibres 
which passed out of the posterior roots and became sensory 
nerve-fibres. For 15 years this theory was accepted; then 
Forel* and His,“ by their studies respectively of degeneration 
and of the development of the nervous system in the embryo, 
completely overthrew the doctrine of Gerlach. Forel pointed 
out the limitation of secondary degeneration; and by the 
Gadden atrophy method showed that degeneration or atrophy 
did not pass beyond a cell station when the fibres which 
arise from those oells are cut through; and he claimed that 
the nervous system consisted of independent cellular units. 
Forel also called attention to the remarkable work of Golgi," 
and although he opposed the diffuse nerve network theory 
pat forward by that authority yet he recognised the great 
value of the researches made by his new chrome silver 
method. About this time Professor His published his 
researches upon the development of the nervous system, and 
he showed that the axis cylinder and the other processes of 
the nerve-cell were outgrowths of the cell protoplasm, and 
the apparent nervous network was really only an interlacing 
of innumerable cell processes. 

The chrome silver method of Golgi was later adopted by 


1 Lecture II. was delivered on June 2lst, and 
will be delivered on June 26th and 28th 3 eee 
3 Deutsche Medicinische Wochenschrift, 1891, Band xvii. 
í 3 Stricker’s Handbook of Histology, Spinal Cord. 
Einige hirnanatomische Betrachtungen und Ergebnisse. Archiv 
für Psy una The akae ira Berlin, 1887, Band xviii. 

e Nerveus System ( rker). 

© Sulla Struttura delia Sostanza 

105 ia, 1873 konto vl del Cervello, Gazzetta Medica 
O. 4008. 


Ramon y Cajal,’ Retzius, Kölliker,” Lenhossek,’® Van 
Gehuchten, and many others, and their researches 
apparently demonstrated the fact that the whole nervous 
system consists essentially of independent anatomical units, 
and the neurone theory seemed indisputably established. 
No matter how multitudinous and complex the branches of 
the cell might appear yet they never anastomosed with the 
branches of other cells; like the trees of a forest there is 
contiguity but not continuity. Within the last few years, 
however, owing to the researches of Apiithy,!? Bethe, 
Dogiel,'* and Nissl,!* there is a tendency on the part of 
some authorities to go back to a diffuse network theory. 
Some important researches by Held,:“ also have been put 
forward to disprove the neurone theory. In my opinion, 
however, one can still accept the neurone theory and admit 
the truth of Held’s observations, namely, that the termina} 
arborisation of the axis-cylinder process of one neurone 
forms protoplasmic concrescences by fusion with the celk 
body and dendrons of another. This of course implies 
cortinuity of the protoplasm of one neurone with 
another, but trophically and genetically the two 
are independent, and it is merely a question of 
degree of contact of the protoplasm of one witb 
the otber. Held agrees with other investigators that. 
in embryonic tissues, and even in early life, the neurones are 
entirely independent of one another. This independence 
he can determine by a line of demarcation at the points of 
contact due to a difference in refraction. This refractive 
limiting line is, however, not demonstrable in the adult, and 
he comes to the conclusion that during the process of growth 
the protoplasm of related neurones fuses. Turner and 
Hunter?’ by the intra vitam methylene blue method, how- 
ever, come to a different conclusion to that of Held, for they 
have shown that the terminal arborisations of the axons of 
one set of neurones end in a basket work around the cells 
of functionally related neurones, bat do not form proto- 
plasmic connexions. 

The neurone theory bas always been opposed by Golgi, 
who maintained that his method demonstrates a diffuse 
network formed by the collaterals of the axons; but it is 
especially the work of Apäthy and Bethe which has led 
authorities such as Nissl to renounce the neurone theory. 
Lugaro,}* Lenhossek, ““ Barker,?° Van Gehuchten, and many 
other authorities, on the other hand, maintain that the 
observations of Apathy and Bethe do not warrant the 
general conclusion that nerve-cells are connected with each 
other by means of their primitive fibrils. Moreover, Ap:itby 
has only demonstrated a continuous network of elementary 
fibrils outside the nerve-cells in invertebrates; such an 
arrangement has not yet been proved to exist in vertebrates ; 
in fact, there is the strongest histological evidence that it 
does not exist. The study of the development of the nervous 
system and secondary degeneration to my mind shows the 
genetic and trophic independence of the nervous units ; and 
in spite of the opposition which the neurone theory bas 
lately met with in some quarters it is still acceptable. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE NERVE-CELL AS REVEALED 
BY THE NISSL METHQD. 

The Nissl method is generally used for demonstrating tbe 
internal structure of the protoplasms of the nerve-cell and 
its processes, but before referring to pathological conditions. 
as studied by this method it is necessary to make a few . 
remarks upon the method itself, and the appearances pre- 
sented by normal nerve-cells. 

Nervous tissue, which has been fixed in 96 per cent. of 


7 Croonian Lectures, Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1894. Vide 
Barker’s Nervous Svstem for later publications. 
ë Vide Barker: The Nervous System. 
9 Handbuch der Geweblehre des Menschen, 1896. 
10 Neurologisches Centralblatt, 1899, No. 3. 
11 Anatomie du Système Nerveux. 

13 Das leitende Element des Nervepsystems und seine topo- 
grapbischen Beziehungen zu den Zellen, Mittheilung aus der Zoolo- 
gischen Station zu Neapel, 1897. Band xii. 

13 Ueber die Primitivfibrillen in den Ganglienzellen von Menschen 
und anderen Wirbelthieren, Morphologitche Arbeiten herausgegeben 
von G. Schwalbe. 1898 Band viii., 8. 95. 

1¢ Archiv fiir Mikroskopische Anatomie, 1893, 1895, and 189€. 

15 Nervenzellen und Graue Substanz Miincbener Medicinische 
Wochenschrift, Deutsche Zeitschrift für Nervenheilkunde, 1898, Band 
xili. 

16 Beiträge zur Structur der Nervenzellen und Fortsätze, Archiv fur 
Anatomie und Physiologie, Anatom. Abtheilung 1897. 

17 Brain, 1899. 
18 Rivista di Patologia, 1898, p. 500. 
19 Loc. cit. 
20 The Nervous System. 
BB 
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alcohol, formol solution, or corrosive sublimate solution, and 
of which sections have been cut and stained by basic aniline 
dyes—e.g., methylene blue, toluidine blue, thionine, and by 
many other modifications of the original method, shows 
pictures of the nerve-cells stained in a characteristic manner. 
if we take as a typical structure an interior horn cell stained 
by this method we shall observe the following characteristics. 
The body of the cell is stained a deep blue, but not uni- 
formly, for the staining presents a mosaic appearance, due 
to little stained polygonal areas disposed more or less con- 
centrically round the nucleus and separated one from another 
by an unstainable substance. Towards the periphery of the 
cell these polygonal stained areas become elongated, and 
apon the dendrons they are fusiform, their long axes being 
parallel to the processes. At one portion of the cell, if it is 
entire, a process—the axon—will be observed which does 
not possess any stainable substance, so that we see that this 
method differentiates two substances—a chromatic stainable 
substance and an achromatic substance. 

Researches to be afterwards alluded to have shown that 
the stainable substance is a nucleo-proteid, a substance which 
contains phosphorus, but in less proportion than the nucleic 
acid of the nucleus, and the fact that the stainable substance 
is found around the nucleus may indicate that it is a result 
of the active metabolism of the nucleus on the surrounding 
protoplasm. By some authorities it is considered to be a 
store of nutriment, by others a store of energy; and on 
this account it has been termed by Marinesco ‘‘ kineto- 
plasm.” The changes which this substance undergoes, as 
studied by the Nissl method, show that it has some im- 
portant functional relationship to the metabolic activity of 
the neurone; it is, however, not the essential substance. 
The unstainable substance, on the other hand, is essential, 
and consists of an organised network of delicate fibrils 
which extend into the dendrons, forming a network in the 
cell substance and passing out again in the axis-cylinder 
process. Consequently there is probably a direct proto- 
plasmic fibrillary continuity between the dendrons and the 
axons. This was originally stated to be so by Max. Schultze.?! 
The nucleus is apparently of simple structure and is per- 
meated by irregular strands of o-plasm which form a 
coarse network ; it is apparently situated in the centre of 
the cell and contains a nucleolus or several nuclear bodies, 
which, together with the nuclear membrane, stain with 
a basic dye. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE NISSL GRANULES. 


There is a vast amount of literature concerning the stain- 
able bodies called Nissl granules.” They were at one time 
believed to be an essential constituent of the living cell, but 
the researches of Hardy have shown that there is a great 
difficulty in deciding to what extent structure demonstrable 
in the fresh or fixed state is the product of the chemical and 
physical changes which constitute the death changes or due 
to the action of fixatives. Moreover, Held“ has shown that 
the intra vitam methylene blue method does not reveal Nissl 
granules in the cells. The stainable (chromatic or chromo- 
philous) substance, therefore, is probably not present in the 
living cell in the definite form which we see it when the 
tissues are freed and stained by the Nissl method. It must 
not, however, be assumed, therefore, that the method is 
unreliable as a means of studying the bio-chemical changes 
occurring in the protoplasm of the nerve-cells, for providing 
certain precautions are taken, it has proved most valuable in 
demonstrating functional and organic changes occurring in 
the nerve-cells as a result of injary of the axon or of toxic 
substances in the blood.” 

The large motor cells of the cord and brain are the best for 
studying the changes in the cell protoplasm, because in these 
structures the stainable substance appears in normal tissues 
as if it consisted of formed elements (Nissl granules) in the 
body of the cell and in the dendrons. I have always looked 
upon these elements as being due to a death-change of the 
fluid plasm of the cell whereby the nucleo-proteid substance 
contained in it is thrown down as a fine precipitate, much 
the same as myosin is precipated from myosinogen. If this 
substance is abundant in the fluid plasm it produces when 


21 Stricker’s Manual of Histology. 
22 Ueber Experimentelle Reizung des Nervenmarks. 

23 Since the method is a comparative one great care must be exercised 
in practising the same details of method of fixation, cutting, and 
staining the morbid tissues and the normal tissues with which they are 
to be compared. Again, it is absolutely essential that the tissues 
examined should be fresh and free from any chance of post-mortem 
‘lecom position. 


precipitated these definite forms, because it fills up the 
spaces of the unstainable intracellular fibrillary reticulum. 
Chromatolysis is the term which is frequently applied to 
designate the disappearance or disintegration of these Nissl 
granules, and there may be various stages of cbromatolysis. 
Usually the process begins at the periphery of the cell and 
on the dendrons. The stainable substance may be greatly 
diminished or entirely lost in these situations, or, again, the 
granules may be seen to consist of fine particles, their 
definite outline being lost, and in advanced chromatolysis 
the whole cell may be so affected. 

The condition and amount of the stainable substance may 
be an indication of the functional activity of the cell, and 
it is conceivable that diminution of the nucleo-proteid 
colourable substance is the expression of the diminution of 
the vital interaction of the highly phosphorised nucleus 
upon the surrounding cell protoplasm. I do not consider 
that chromolytic changes alone are indicative of cell destruc- 
tion, for, as I shall show later, most marked chromolytic 
changes may occur in the cells of origin after section of a 
nerve and yet the cells may completely recover. 

Changes of the cell in form and size may be recognised— 
e.g., swelling or shrinking, due, no doubt to an alteration of 
the vital osmotic reaction of the cell-protoplasm to its fluid 
environment; likewise the nucleus may be clear and swollen 
or shrunken, the nuclear membrane in the latter case being 
thrown into folds. Very frequently the nucleus becomes 
eccentric in position instead of being situated in the centre 
of the cell, and owing to abnormal osmotic relations and 
protoplasmic change it may even be extruded and this of 
necessity would cause death of the cell. Another indication 
of death of the cell-protoplasm is revealed by uniform stain- 
ing of the whole cell and its processes. It occurs in hyper- 
pyrexia and in the coagulation necrosis resulting from 
obstruction of the blood-supply for a sufficient length of time 
to cause the death of the protoplasm. 

The importance of the chemical and histological changes 
occurring in the myelin sheath in degeneration of the nervous 
system, the difference of opinion as to its origin, and the 
important discoveries which have been made by Flechsig, 
Bechterew, and others with regard to correlation of structure 
and function necessitate a somewhat full account of 


THE MYELIN SHEATH AND NUCLEATED SHEATH OF 
SCHWANN. 


Nerve-fibres are of two kinds, grey and white. The grey 
sympathetic fibres differ essentially from the white fibres by 
the existence in the latter of a complex phosphoretted fatty 
substance lying between the nucleated sheath of Schwann 
and the axis-cylinder process. The white fibres of the central 
nervous system differ from the peripheral white fibres by not 
possessing a nucleated sheath of Schwann. The myelin is 
probably contained in a neuro-keratin reticulum and this 
reticulum is much more abundant in the white matter of the 
central nervous system tban in the peripheral, for Kühne 
and Chittenden 2' have shown that there is about eight times 
as much neuro-keratin in the white matter of the cen 
nervous system as either in the grey matter of the central 
nervous system or the white matter of the peripheral nervous 
system. In 1884 Weigert introduced his hematoxylon method 
for staining the myelin sheath and by means of 
Flechsig and his pupils were able to show that certain 
tracts of fibres of the central nervous system were developed 
earlier than others. This method and its various modifica- 
tions (Pal, Marchi-Pal, and Schäfer) have yielded the most 
valuable results. The different tracte of the i 
columns of the spinal cord were found to be myelinated a 
different periods, and it was owing to Flechsig’s studies that 
those of endogenous origin (that is, arising from cells ritiin 
the spinal cord) were differentiated from those which 1 5 
exogenous (that is, have their trophic and genetic centres al 
the cells of the posterior spinal ganglia). The 5 
outcome of this research was the modern idea of the pa 
logy of tabes, for it was shown that the exogenous fibres were 
alone atrophied in tabes, while the endogenous fibres! E] 
cornu-commissural zone of Westphal and the median 8 
area of Flechsig—were spared, these tracts having of 
trophic and genetic centre in cells within the grey ra ile 
the cord. These facts were recognised as being incomp® 
ee ee ee ee 


% Ueber das Neurokeratin, Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, 1890, Band "iii 

8 25 Ist die Tabes Doral eine system Erkrankung? Ne 
entralblatt, 1890, vol. iil. 1 ud 
23 Goldscheider: Die Bedeutung der Reize für Pathologie u 

Therapie im Lichte der Neuronlehre, 1898. 
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with the prevalent view that the degeneration was caused 
by a sclerosis or overgrowth of glia tissue in the posterior 
columns, or by vascular changes ; but they pointed especially 
to a nutritive failure in the trophic and genetic centre by 
which the outlying projections of the axis-cylinder processes 
and their myelin coverings underwent a regressive atropby ; 
in fact a metamorphosis of the neurones occurred, the inverse 
of their development. 


CORRELATION OF FUNCTION AND MYELINATION. 


Again, the researches of Flechsig have demonstrated the 
different centres of the central nervous system, in which 
tracts of nerve-fibres have their origin or termination ; and it 
isto the application of this method by Flechsig that we owe 
me of the most exact, and one of the most valuable, con- 
tributions to the structure and functions of the human brain. 
The method depends upon the fact that there is a correlation 
between the functions of systems, groups, and communities 
of neurones and the myelination of their axons ; thus, in the 
brain and the spinal cord of the foetus, the new-born child, 
and the developing infant, tracts of fibres are myelinated 
with definite regularity at successive periods of time, indi- 
cating ontogenetically their functional and structural 
development. The myelin sheath appears three or four 
months after the development of the axis-cylinder process: 
for example, a bundle of axis-cylinder fibres demon- 
strable by the Golgi chrome-silver method at the ninth 
month would not show a myelin sheath until tbree 
months or more after birth.: When the myelination of 
a nervous system is complete further information by a 
study of the condition of the myelin sheath can only be 
obtained by observations made upon secondary degenerations 
produced either by disease or experimentally, and to this 
subject I shall refer later with especial reference to the 
Marchi method. To return, however, to the process of 
myelination. In the central nervous system, the afferent 
projection fibres are myelinated before the efferent, and it is 
a fandamental principle that bundles of fibres of different 
physiological functions are myelinated at different periods of 
time. The whole afferent tract, conducting tactile, articular, 
muscular, and visceral sensations by the posterior columns, 
fillet, thalamus, and corona radiata, is myelinated at birth. 
These bundles of fibres have already (while the fœtus 
was in utero) been exercised in conveying impressions 
to the appropriate receptive centres in the Rolandic 
region of the cortex, the stimuli being provided by contact 
of the teguments with the maternal structures and as a 
result of reflex movements which commence at quickening ; 
for every movement must necessarily be associated with 
alterations in tension of muscular, tendinous, and cutaneous 
structures, giving rise thereby to kinesthetic impressions. 

Moreover, the myelination commences first in those parts 
of the occipital lobe situated around the calcarine fissure, 
which we know corresponds to the function of vision, the 
relays of neurones which proceed to the cortex forming the 
afferent projection systems are earliest myelinated, as they 
are the first to be acted upon by stimuli which excite the 
nerve terminations in the skin, joints, tendons, and mucous 
surfaces of the developing foetus. Thus, as shown in the 
diagrams, in the new-born child only the lcwer centres of 
the spinal cord, medulla, pons, corpora quadrigemina, optic 
thalamus, and certain areas of the cerebral cortex are 
myelinated. The cortical areas which are so myelinated are 
situated around the primary fissures and correspond to areas 
which are the end stations of the afferent projection systems; 
‘or example, the tactile motor area is situated around the 
fissure of Rolando; the olfactory, gustatory, and auditory 
around the Sylvian fissure; and the visual around the 
calcarine (see Figs. 1 and 2). ; 

Flechsig has shown that at: least two-thirds of the co 
cerebri consist of neurones of association, and according to 
him (although this does not meet with general acceptation) 
these association centres possess no neurones belonging to 
the afferent or efferent projection systems. In the fœtus of 
eight months the pyramidal fibres of the motor efferent 
system are still without myelin, but Ambron and Held” have 
shown by a new method of examining the condition of the 
myelin, by the effect produced on polarised light, that the 
motor fibres of the anterior roots are myelinated earlier even 
than the posterior roote.?° ö 


31 Ueber Butwickelung und Bedeutung des Nervenmarks, Archiv für 
Anatomie und Physiologie, Abtheilung 1896. 8 


* This method is a very ingenious one, and as it is not enerally 
known I will describe it a Kittie more fully. Method.—Held and 


In a second paper Held has shown the important 
influence stimulus bas upon myelination, thus establishing 
still more fully the correlation of function and myelination. 
Cats, dogs, rabbits (animals which are born blind) were 


Fie. 1. 


Diagram of vertical section through the brain of a new-born 
child stained by the Weigert method to show myelination of 
the fibres. All the parts which are dark contain myelinated 
fibres. Attention is particularly called tothe rather faint 
deep staining about the central fissure which corresponds 
to the tactile motor area. It will be observed that 
the association centres are not myelinated. Mo, Medulla 
oblongata. P v, Pons Varolii. om N, Oculo-motor nerve. 
oc, Optic commissure. F ac, Frontal association centre. 
C c. Corpus callosum. o F. Central fissure. Pac, Posterior 
association centre. v 8s, Visual sphere. c, Cerebellum. 
sc, Spinal cord. It will be observed that the pyramidal 
efferent system is not myelinated. : 


experimented on in the following way. Light was admitted 
for varying periods to one eye by opening a lid, the other 
remaining closed. Examination of the optic nerve on the 
two sides under the same conditions showed a more obvious 


Fic. 2. 


V. . 


Diagram of vertical section of the brain of a child aged fi ve 
months. The greater part of the brain now shows by the 
staining myelination of the white matter, showing develop- 
ment of the association centres. F 4 c, Frontal association 
centre. O Ff, Central fissure. P a C, Posterior association 
centre. Vs, Visual sphere. o, Cerebellum. It will also be 
noticed that the coruna radiata and internal capsule are 
myelinated. 


Ambron take nerves of new-born animals, tease them in normal saline 
solution, and examine them in the fullowing manner with polarised 
light. They place the two prisms at right angles and put the nerve in 
the same line as the ‘‘quartz plate,” when it gives a purple colour. 
The myelinated nerve wiil appear red, orange, Or yellow, according to 
the stage of myelination (red being the most advanced) ; these are the 
subtraction colours, whereas non-myelinated nerve and connective tissue 
give the addition colours violet, indigo, and blue. In this way they 

ave examined all the nerves and they have arrived at the conclusion 
that the peripheral motor nerves are more advanced in mye oton 
tban the sensory nerves at early periods of development. . Flechsig, as 
I have remarked. has shown—and they confirm this—that the reverse is 
the case for tbe central nervous a init They offer no explanation, 
but possibly it may be found phylogenetically that in the evolution 
of specialised reflex acts in the zoological series the motor fibres have 
acquired first the myelin sheath; or it may be that the sensory 
bundles are made up of fibres having different functions, and that 
these are myelinated at different periods of time; again, we know 
that a large number of fibres entering a muscle (Sherrington) are 
afferent in function. 
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myelination on the side exposed to light than on the other. 
The irritation which might be produced by opening the 
lid was not the cause of this difference, for an animal which 
had had the lid opened on one side and not on the other but 
which was kept in darkness showed no difference in myelina- 
tion of the two sides. The obvious inference is that trans- 
mission of light impulses along the optic nerve had stimu- 
lated the process of myelination. This experiment agrees 
with the observations of Flechsig that a child born at eight 
months showed at nine months more marked myelination of 
the optic nerves than a child born at full time. Still there 
must be a primary innate tendency of the axis-cylinder 
to produce myelin, for a dog kept absolutely in the 
dark had, on the eighth day, orange-tinted optic nerve- 
fibres by the polarisation method, showing that myelination 
had commenced. Edinger?’ states that the discoveries of 
Kaes show that the cerebral cortex increases in richness of 
myelinated fibres for a long time, even to the fortieth year 
and longer, but diminishes in old age. The correlation of 
function and myelination is proved both by positive and 
negative results. The myelin appears to be necessary for 
the fanctional activity of nerve tracts, at least in animals 
which possess a nervous system with myelinated fibres, for 
the development of the myelin along particular tracts of 
fibres in the central nervous system proceeds in a manner 
part passu with the development of function. Atrophy and 
degeneration of the myelin sheath in pathological pro- 
oesses, whether due to disuse atropby, or to primary or 
secondary degeneration, are associated with marked dis- 
turbances appertaining to the functions of particular 
systems, groups, and communities of neurones. 


THE HISTOGENESIS OF THE SHEATH OF SOHWANN. 


This has been studied by many observers, and a paper 
has recently appeared by Giirwitsch® reviewing the work 
of previous observers and giving his own observation upon 
this subject. Küpffer, ! Beard,” and Gegenbauer believed 
that the axis-cylinder is developed from a chain of cells 
of ectodermal origin arranged in.a series. Such an 
idea would conform with the researches of Apithy upon 
invertebrates and is opposed to the axis-cylinder being 
an outgrowth of a nerve-cell situated either in the 
anterior cornua or the posterior spinal ganglia. If 
this hypothesis be true the three constituents of the 
nerve-fibre—axis-cylinder, myelin sheath, and sheath 
of Schwann—must be formed by a differentiation of proto- 
plasm of these cells. If, however, it be admitted that 
embryological, morphological, and experimental researches 
have demonstrated that the axis-cylinder of a nerve-fibre is a 
prolongation of a nerve-cell, then the sheath of Schwann is 
genetically foreign and extraneous to the axis-cylinder ; but 
the question arises, How, then, is tbe myelin sheath formed ? 
Is it developed by the axis-cylinder, as in the central nervous 
system where the sheath of Schwann is absent, or is it formed 
by the nucleated sheath of Schwann? Another alternative 
is that it is developed by a metabolic interaction of the axis- 
cylinder upon the protoplasm of the series of mesoblastic 
cells which are wrapped round it. 

Ranvier! and his pupil Vignal” compared the forma- 
tion of the myelin to the formation of fat within a 
fat cell. Vignal’s description of the process of myelina- 
tion is as follows. At a particular stage of development, 
when the nerve-fibre consists of non-nucleated bundles 
of fibrils, mesoblastic cells migrate into the interior of 
the fibre and apply themselves closely to single groups. 
Their cell protoplasm increases in length and in breadth until 
some of the primitive fibrils are enclosed. The definite 
intervals in the enclosing sheath, corresponding to the nodes 
of Ranvier, coincide with the spaces between the ensheath- 
ing cells; consequently each internode represents a segment 
of the continuous ais · linder wrapped round by a meso- 
blastic cell. At the same time, according to Vignal, the 
myelin appears in the cell protoplasm in the form of minute 
droplets ; these become more numerous and run together 
to form a general thin covering of tbe axis-cylinder. 


29 Anatomy of the Nervous System, translated by Hall, p. 233. 

3 Die Histogenese der schwanischen Scheide, Archiv für Anatomie 
und Physiologie, 1900; Anatom. Abtheilung, I. und II. Heft. 

51 Studien zur Entwickelung- geschichte des Kopfes der Kranioten ; 
reference to Gurwitsch, loc. cit. 

32 Anatomischer Auzeiger, 1892. 
33 Lehrbuch der Vergleichenden Anatomie, 1898. 
3¢ Leçons sur l' Anatomie du Système Nerveux, 1898. 

36 Ranvier et Vignal: Sur le Développement des Elements du Système 

Cérébro-Spinal, Paris, 1889 
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Vignal does not deny the possibility that the axo- 
ae may share in the formation of the myelin, but 

quite a subordinate manner. The observations of 
Boveri, which recently have been confirmed by Bethe, 
show that the sheath of Schwann is reflected inwards at 
the nodes along the axon ; if this be true there is (as in a 
serous membrane) a parietal and central layer, and between 
the two the myelin is contained. This would prove Vignal’s 
hypothesis. Giirwitsch has studied the development of 
peripheral nerves in embryo sheep, fixing the sciatic nerve 
with Apdthy’s solution and employing various staining 
reagents used by that observer. He came to the conclusions: 
(1) that the nerve-fibre is a prolongation of the ganglion 
cell; (2) that the sheath of Schwann arises from the 
surrounding mesoblast ; and (3) that the myelin sheath has 
nothing in common with the sheath of Schwann, and 
probably arises only as a product of the metabolism of 
axoplasm. Time will not allow me to give you more than 
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Diagram to show reflex are. a, Skin with sensory endings. 
B. End organ, Pacinian corpuscle. o, End organ of tendon 
(Golgi). D, Sensory nerve fibre. (Only one sensory nerve 
fibre is represented as conveying impulses from the three 
above-mentioned structures, 4 B C, but it must be clearly 
understood that there are separate neurones foreach.) E 
Cell of posterior spinal ganglion with fine granules scattered 
through the body of the cell; these are the chromophil 
granules. Emerging from the capsule is the axis-cylinder 
process forming a T. The central process passes to the 
spinal cord ; at F F the chain of tubular cells representing 
the sheath of Schwann ceases ; but the axis-cylinder process 
is still covered with myelin; it breaks up at G into a 
terminal arborisation, which is in physiological connexion 
with H, the motor efferent neurone. The lower part of the 
cell is represented showing polygonal granules (Nissl); 
the upper part of the cell shows a fibrillary reticulum. The 
granules exist all over the cell and on the dendrons except 
at the emergence of the axis-cylinder process, but they sre 
not represented in the upper part in order that the 
fibrillary reticulum of the achromatic substance may be 
clearly shown. The axon becomes coated with myelin ; at 
F F it acquires a sheath of Schwann on emergence from the 
spinal cord and terminates at K in the motor end-plate. 
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36 Loc. cit. 
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Drawings from the original monograph of Dr. Waller (Philosophical Transactions, 1850) to show the per Ror cane 


1 8 of the nerves in the papille of the tongue of the frog after section of the nerves. Fig. 4, Pa 
i r ligature. Fig. 5, Papillary nerve three weeks after section, with muscular fibres in the interior of the capillary coil at the 
ummit of the fungiform papilla. Fig. 6, Disorganised muscular nerve, from the inferior surface of the tongue, five days after 


section. The muscular fibre been omitted in this drawing. 
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this very brief outline, and to those who are further inter- 
ested in the subject I would refer them to an admirable 
digest on the Histology and Pathology of the Nerve-cell, by 
Ford Robertson,“ or to the splendid new work of Barker on 
the Nervous System. 

It would take too long here to describe the normal 
stracture of the various forms of neurones, but to 
make myself more clear in speaking of degeneration and 
the changes which occur in the nerve-cell and its pro- 
cet ses, I represent here diagramatically a spinal reflex arc, 
showing a sensory and motor neurone. (Fig. 3.) Each 
portion has a brief descriptior appended, so that I need not 
detain you further with the details. I would call your 
attention, however, to two facts—viz., (1) the difference in 
the myelin sheath as it surrounds the axis-cylinder process 
and its fibrils within the spinal cord as compared with the 
myelin sheath outside the same—in the latter the axis- 
cylinder is surrounded by a chain of tubular cells con- 
taining the myelin, whereas in the former there is simply a 
continuous coating of the phosphoretted fat; and (2) the 
different arrangement and appearance of the stainable 
substance in the motor and sensory cell. 


THE DEGENERATION OF THE NEURONE—BRIEF HISTORICAL 
INTRODUCTION. 


New methods of experiment, observation, and technique 
mark the successive stages in our knowledge of the structure 
and functions of the nervous system in health and disease. 
50 years ago Waller °” gave his memorable communication to 
the Royal Society which was the commencement of our 
knowledge of the degeneration of the neurone. In his 
paper, Experiments on the Section of the Glosso-pharyngeal 
and Hypoglossal Nerves of the Frog and Observations of the 
Alterations produced thereby in the Structure of their 
Primitive Fibres,” he pointed out that Güather and Schon 
had ten years before stated that the primitive fibres at the 
end of a week after division of the nerve, and when it had 
lost its irritability, showed changes indicating degeneration ; 
likewise Nasse and Steinriick bad described changes follow- 
ing division of nerves. Waller's researches showed that a 
change took place throughout the whole of the nerve below 
the point of section, extending to its terminal fibrils. The 
diagrams exhibit the original pictures taken from Waller’s 
monograph. (Fige. 4, 5, and 6.) He concludes his paper with 
this very apposite statement: ‘‘ We cannot suppose that this 
is a local phenomenon and that the nerves do not participate 
in similar alterations, and that the brain itself, composed in 
great part of tubular fibres, must be excluded. It is im- 
possible not to anticipate important results from the appli- 
cation of this inquiry to the different nerves of the animal 
system; but it is particularly in reference to nervous 
diseases that it will be most desirable to extend these 
researches.” How much light the extension of these 
researches during the last 50 years has afforded to neurology 
can be best appreciated by reviewing the enormous strides 
which have been made in our knowledge of the anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology of the nervous system. Waller 
had anticipated that degenerative processes would be found 
to occur in the central nervous system, as in the peripheral 
nerves. He had not long to wait, for in 1862 Tiirck >?’ 
published a paper showing secondary degeneration of the 
spinal cord after a transverse lesion, and in 1854 he pub- 
lished his classical paper on secondary degeneration of tracts 
in the spinal cord and their prolongations in the brain based 
upon 21 cases. As Waller’s observations form the basis of 
our knowledge of secondary degeneration of the peripheral 
nervous system, so Tiirck’s observations are the basis of our 
knowledge of secondary degeneration of the central nervous 
system. Waller in 1852 extended his researches and formu- 
lated the three following fundamental Jaws which are given 
in italics in an appendix to the work quoted. The appendix 
consists of 52 important statements bearing upon the results 
of his experiments. 

„As a general rule the sensory fibres develop by starting 
from the peripheral and radical poles of the ganglion cor- 
puscles and extend from these into the peripberal organs 
and in the spinal cord to a height undetermined.” 

„The ganglion corpuscle is in consequence the central 


37 Norni and Pathological Histology of the Nerve-cell, Brain, 1899, 
Part Ixxxvi. 

38 Minute Structure of the Papille and Nerves of the Tongue of the 
Frog and Toad, Philosophical Transactions, 1849; Experiments on the 
eager age 1885 Nee e ee and Hypoglossal Nerves of the Frog. 
&., ibid., . 


organ for the formation and nutrition of its peripheral and 
central fibres and accordingly we shall call it tbe neuro- 
genotrophic corpuscle and the ganglion the neurogenotropbic 
body.” © [The neurone doctrine foreshadowed.—F. W. M.] 
„Considering the ganglion in its simplest state as a 
bipolar corpuscle we are able to assert that every part of the 
radical and peripheral poles which is separated from the 
corpuscle disorganises, whilst the whole of the poles in 
connexion with the corpuscle remains normal.” 
Numerous observers since have claimed that the law 
formulated by Waller, that every part of a nerve which is 
separated from its cell of origin undergoes degeneration, 
whilst the rest remains normal, although fundamentally true, 
may require some modification; and the first observer 
whom I find to suggest this is Dr. W. H. Dickinson“ who, in 
a very interesting paper on The Changes in the Nervous 
System which follow the Amputation of Limbs.“ stated as 
a result of his observations that the posterior roots may 
atrophy, though still in connexion with the ganglia, and 
the anterior though still in connexion with the cord; and 
it appears that long disuse of a nerve is sufficient to lead 
to its atropby, although those nervous structures which 
immediately regulate its nutrition are complete. (Diagrams 


here reproduced.) (Fige. 7 and 8.) Bérard in 1839 had 
Fic. 7. 


A transverse section of the normal sciatic nerve magnified 

300 diameters. From an article by Dr. W. H. Dickinson 

ublished in the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, 
ovember, 1868. 


noticed atropby of the central roots in a case of amputa- 
tion. The degenerations described by Waller and Tiirck are 
degenerations secondary to injury and that described by 


FIG. 8. 


A transverse section of the sciatic nerve from the atump of 


the same person 53 years after amputation, also magn 

300 a From an article by Dr. W. H. Di 
ublished in the Journal of Anatomy and Phy : 
ovember, 1868. 


Dr. Dickinson and numerous other observers ae may 
looked upon as a disuse atrophy. A little 1 ihe cells 
commenced his celebrated work upon atropby 


steme 
40 Nouvelle Méthode Anatomique pour I’Investigation 42 67 bis 
Nerveux. 1 Waller. His son Dr. Waller gives on Pode in 
Text- book of Human Physiology an unpublished drawing 
illustrating theee v nts. 
gu Sore Per Anatomy and Physiology, a a cologisehe- 
43 Ueber die Kerne der Augenbewegungsnerven. 


39 Akademie der Wissenschaften Sitzungsbericht, Wien, Band ii., 1854. J Centralblatt, 1882. 
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of origin of a nucleus by tearing out the nerve in youn; 
animals, and this method threw great light upon the 
anatomy of the nervous system. It was adopted with 
striking success by Forel and von Monakow. 

There is another form of degeneration which, accept- 
ing the cellular theory of Virchow ‘*—that the whole 
organism, including the nervous system, is made up of an 
aggregation of cells, each cell being a living unit having an 
independent existence—is a primary degeneration of the 
complex nerve-cell or neurone. Every cell of the body 
nourishes itself and is not nourished—that is to say, every 
cell behaves as a unicellular organism possessing a specific 
energy ; and by the vital reaction of its protoplasm upon the 
lymph environment metabolic exchanges, constructive and 
destructive, are continually taking place correlative with 
functional activity. We have no evidence to show that 
regeneration of rerve-cells can take place in the higher 
vertebrates, but there is some evidence in favour of the view 
that all the nerve-cells of the adult body are present ina 
radimentary form at birth. The growth of the nervous 
system depends not so much upon an increase in number of 
the nervous units, but in their size by multiplication and 
complexity of the processes. Cajal (I reproduce his diagram) 


ap along with it, and as I have shown breaks down at the 
same time worn out with age.“ In contradistinction to 
this normal senile decay are premature pathological pro- 
cesses of decay, attacking groups, systems, or communities 
of neurones subserving special functions, whereby func- 
tional equilibrium is destroyed, symptoms of disease are 
manifested, and according to the functional relations of the 
system selected ‘characteristic symptoms are presented, con- 
stituting clinical groups. The neurones of a particular 
system die prematurely owing to an inherited or acquircd 
want of durability and the regressive process of decay may 
be looked upon as a nutritional failure on the part of the 
same cells to maintain that metabolic equilibrium essential 
and correlative to functional sctivity ; consequently, those 
parts most remote from the tro iic and genetic centre of the 
complex cell (neurone) degenerate. The process may be 
regarded as the inverse of development, the fine collaterals 
and terminal arborisations being the first to disappear. 
Dr. Hughlings Jackson“ in his Croonian lectures, 
March, 1884, states: I have long thought that we should 
be very much helped in our investigation of diseases of 
the nervous system, by considering them as reversals of 
evolution, that is, as dissolutions.” Morphologically I 
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A transverse section of the cervical part of the spinal cord from a man whose 


left arm had been amputated 23 Fears before death. 
column (L) is smaller than the right. 


Dickinson, published in the 


November, 1868. 
accidental imperfections in the picture 


has shown that this growth in complexity during the process 
of development is not only true ongogenetically but also 
phylogenetically. (Fig. 9.) Walle zu degeneration proves 
that the nerve-cell is the trophic <fntre and the embryo- 
logical researches of His have shown that it is the genetic 
centre. If then we admit the generally accepted view that 
the nerve-cell in the higher vertebrates is incapable of 
regeneration when destroyed, the corollary is that every 
herve-cell of the human hody is endowed with a specific 
durability whereby in the healthy perfect organism every 
neurone possesses an equally adjusted vital energy, so that 
not only is functional equilibrium maintained in the physio- 
logical processes of active life but also of decay, the 
regressive metamorphosis incidental to old age being mani- 
fested by a gradual and general enfeeblement of the func- 
tions of the whole nervous system. Lucretius says: When 
the body has been shattered by the mastering weight of 
lime, and the frame has drooped, with its forces dulled, 
then the intellect halts, the tongue dotes, the mind gives 
way, all faculties fail and are found wanting at the 
same time. It naturally follows that the whole nature of 
the ‘soul’ is dissolved like smoke into the high air, since 
We see that it is begotten along with the body and grows 
JJ ß 8 
#3 Oellular Pathology. 


The left posterior 
From an article by Dr. W. H. 


2 Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, 
Two circular darker patches in the white matter are 


conceive that the process of primary degeneration is an 
evolutional reversal commencing in the structures latest 
developed, namely, the myelin sheath and the terminal 
arborisations and collaterals of the neurone. 

Before entering into a detailed account of my own obeerva- 
tions upon the degeneration of the neurone, which will 
occupy most of the other three lectures, I will give a few 
illustrations relating to the neurone theory as regards the 
transmission of impulses and certain physiological problems 
connected with variable resistance to transmission and the 
spread of excitation. 


EVERY POINT OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS SYSTEM IS IN 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, IF NOT IN ANATOMICAL, CONNEXION 
WITH EVERY OTHEB POINT, AND RESISTANCE TO THE 
SPREAD OF EXCITATION IS VARIABLE. 

The nervous system may be said to consist of three systems 
of neurones—afferent, efferent, and association systems 
(vide diagram). (Fig. 10.) Every excitation can spread 
over the whole nervous system, but it is difficult to 
understand how there may be a variable resistance 
to the spread of an excitation, if we accept the diffuse 


44 Lucretius, H. J. Monro’s translation, p. 124. 
45 Post-Epileptic States, Journal of ae Science, October, 1888. 
BB 
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continuous network theory of Gerlach or of Golgi, or 
how use may lead to the opening up of paths so 
that tbe time occupied by transmission of impulses may 
be diminished by repetition. Facts seem to show that 
there is a delay in the transmission of impulses in the 
passage from one neurone to another in the central nervous 
system. Does this delay occur at the junction of the 
terminal arborisations at the axon of one neurone with 


Fic. 10. 
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Diagram after Ramon y Cajal to show the ontogenetic and 
phylogenetic development of a psvcho-motor neurone. 4, 
Frog. B, Newt. c, Mouse. D, Man. It will be noticed 
that as the zoological series rises there is an increase 
in complexity of the neurone and in the multitude of points 
of contact produced by an increase in the dendrons and side- 
branches of the axon. a, b,c, d, e. show ontogenetic develop- 
ment. of a psycho-motor cell in the human embryo. The 
reversal of this process takes place in primary degeneration. 


the dendrons of another? or does the resistance occur in 
the protoplasm of the cell body ? 

Bubnoff and Heidenhain found that the strength of 
stimulus was related to rate of transmission in the central 
nervous system, for on stimulation of the cerebral cortex of 
the dog, the reaction time is shortened by increase in the 
strength of the stimulus ; whereas the peripheral nerves are 
influenced as regards rate of conduction only to a com- 
paratively trifling degree by the same increase of stimulus. 

It would therefore appear that a stimulus passes from the 
upper neurone to the lower more rapidly when the stimulus 
is strong than when weak, that is to say, the excitation in the 
upper neurone must reach a certain intensity before it is 
capable of flowing over and exciting the next in the series. 
Is the resistance to the passage of the impulses in the physio- 
logical junction of the upper and lower neurones, or in the 
protoplasm of the cell-body? According to the neurone 
theory it would be at the junction. 

A stimulus which is insufficient to rise into consciousness 
may, by repetition, lead to summation, and the opening up 
of a path (Baknung) by breaking down resistance; thus 
Urbantschitch has shown that very weak sounds, at first not 
audible, become so by repetition. This effect can be 
explained by the stimulus opening up the path to the 
auditory perceptive centre. The same effect can be produced 
by an effort of the will and concentration of attention, by 
which the auditory perceptive centre becomes more excitable. 
That an excitation may spread over the whole nervous system 
is not to be wondered at when we consider the length of 
some of the projection system neurones; for example, the 
posterior spinal sensory neurones, which have their cells of 
origin in the first sacral ganglion, extend from the nape of 
the neck to the sole of the foot. The central projection of 
the T-shaped process gives off a branch, which extends 
in the column of Goll the whole length of the 
spinal axis, and the peripheral portion as a sensory 
fibre extends to the sole of the foot. It is probable, 
therefore, that the central projection establishes con- 
nexions by delicate collaterals with the grey matter of the 
whole spinal axis. The reason why excitations do not 
spread is probably dependent upon the condition of the 
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bio-chemical stability of the neurones. In strychnia and 
tetanus poisoning the most localised peripheral excitation 
will cause general muscular spasm ; in both toxic conditions 
the spread is probably due to a bio-chemical change in the 
protoplasm of the spinal motor neurones to be referred to 
later, whereby the excitability is greatly increased, and a 
slight impulse is sufficient to fulminate the whole system 
of motor neurones. In epilepsy and other paroxysmal 
neuroses and psychoses it is possible that some altered 
condition of the blood associated with an inherited 
bio-chemical instability of certain groups, systems, 
or communities of neurones may act as a fulminating 
agent. In neuralgia and local hyperæsthesia the slightest 
general or distant local irritation suffices to produce pain ; 
thus coughing, the vibration of a passing train, or a 
slamming door may produce pain by the stimulation of the 
hyper-excitable neurones. 

If a skin reflex is increased on one side of the body then 
sometimes a slight excitation on the normal side is sufficient 
to produce the crossed reflex, while perhaps the excitation is 
not sufficient to bring abcut the normal reflex on the sound 
side. It sometimes occurs that associated sensations (in 
part of a painful nature) arise from pressure upon spots, 
which cannot be explained upon any known anatomical 
basis. This condition can be understood only by supposing 
that certain groups of neurones are in a state of hyper- 
excitability, and that the neurones which are stimulated 
have fortuitously opened up the connexion by association 
neurones and it has been fixed and made easier by each 
successive stimulation. The excitation spreads, but it is not 
of sufficient intensity to arise into consciousness, except in 
the hyper-excitable area.“ 

Besides hyper-excitability, there may be diminished excit- 
ability affecting groups, communities, and systems of 
neurones having special functions. It will be seen later 
that this lowered excitability is usually the result of the 
selective action of various poisons producing either func- 
tional depression or degeneration, whereby paralytic or other 
symptoms of loss of function arise in certain definite func- 
tionally related systems of neurones, thus causing corre- 
lative groups of clinical symptoms due, on the one 
band, to perverted function, or loss of function, and on 
the other hand producing otber groups of symptoms, as 
pointed out by Hughlings Jackson to be due to over- 
activity of nervous arrangements which are perfectly 
healthy.” This disturbance of the functional equilibration 
of the neurones may be studied by a consideration of the 
nervous mechanism concerned in voluntary movement. The 
diagram shows (Fig. 11) that three nervous circles, spinal, 
cerebral, and cerebellar, are engaged and all three systems of 
neurones take part, for in every voluntary movement impulses 
are passing up the afferent channels and down the efferent, 
and these two systems are brought into physiological 
barmony by the association systems. 


DISTURBANCE OF THE FUNCTIONAL EQUILIBRATION OF 
THE NEURONES, 

The perfection of a voluntary movement is brought 
about by the association and equable adjustment cf systems 
and communities of neurones presiding over groupe of cor- 
related antagonistic muscles in such a way that the 
desired movement is produced with the least expenditure 
of nervous and muscular energy. Interference with the 
functions of any one system will disturb the normal func- 
tional equilibration that must of necessity exist in the 
action of the whole. Dr. Hughlings Jackson empbasises the 
fact that the symptoms of nervous disease are due as much 
to normal physiological functional activity imperfectly 
applied as to the actual loss of function occasioned by the 
disease. He pointed out that in paralysis of the external 
rectus, strabismus caused less trouble to the patient than the 
double vision occasioned by the physiological activity of the 
two retinæ upon which the images were prevented by the 
paralysis from falling upon corresponding points. Again, 
the importance of the integrity of one set of neurones 
having a specific function upon all the rest of the function- 
ally related neurones was strikingly shown in some experi- 
ments by Sherrington and myself,“ for we found that if the 
upper limb were rendered apesthete by section of a number 
11117 ß ̃ RON a , ,. 


46 Goldscheider: Die Bedeutung der Reize für Pathologie und 
Therapie im Lichte der Neuronlehre, 1898 

47 Experiments upon the Influence of Sensory Nerves upon Movement 
and Nutrition of the Limbs, Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1885. 
vol. Ivii. 
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of the posterior roots (third cervical to third dorsal inclusive) 
not only was the limb of the animal rendered insensitive, 
but it was unable to perform the finer voluntary movements ; 
although stimulation of the cerebral cortex in appropriate 
regions produced every movement, showing that the efferent 
path for voluntary movement was still open, but the animal 
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Diagram to show the three systems of neurones, illustrating 
the path of sensory impulses to the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum, the path of outgoing impulses from the brain in a 
voluntary movement and the association of the afferent and 
efferent projection systems in the grey matter of the brain. 
This diagram also illustrates the path of a simple spinal 
reflex and of a psychical reflex. 


was unable to ideate the movement. Another marked effect 
of section of the posterior roots was the immediate loss of 
tonus in the muscles, showing that peripheral stimulation is 
the important reflex agent in its production. 

Again, the experiments of Bubnoff and Heidenhain s show 
the intimate relation which exists between the functionally 
related neurones. They found that a weaker stimulus was 
required to produce a movement of the limb by faradaisation 
of the cortex cerebri if the limb were gently stimulated ; 
thus showing that not only in a movement do impulses pass 
from the cortex to the periphery, but that each successive 
movement and alteration in tension of the skin, muscles, 
tendons, and articular ligaments causes a transmission of 
kinesthetic impulses (Bastian) from the periphery to the 
cortical centre with an increase of its excitability ; thus there 
is a continuous molecular vibration occurring in all these 
circles, and this is of importance with regard to the meta- 
bolic exchange and nutrition of the neurones themselves; for 
stimulus is essential to function and bio-chemical action. 

In discussing later the changes which occur in motor 
nerve-cells when their axons are cut we shall better 
appreciate the changes which take place by remembering 
that if a muscle is paralysed changes in tension of the 
related structures—namely, muscle, tendon, skin, ligaments, 
&. cannot occur, and that normal succession of kinesthetic 
stimuli which travel up the afferent system pari passu with 
the stimuli that travel down the efferent no longer take 
place. Warrington, indeed, has shown that section of 
posterior roots causes chromolytic changes in the anterior 
horn cells of the same side, indicating that this loss of 
stimulus produces a depression of the metabolic functions of 
the spinal motor cells, a fact quite in accord with the 
physiological results above described. 


ANATOMICAL CORRELATION OF ASSOCIATED SYSTEMS 
OF NEURONES. 
The correlation of associated functionally related 
systems, groups, and communities of neurones finds an 


48 Pflüger's Archiv, 1884, Band xxvi. 
Journal of Physiology, 1898, vol. vili., No. 1 and No. 2. 


anatomical proof in regressive associated atrophy of 
correlated structures. A good instance of this has lately 
been investigated in my laboratory by Mr. Tredgold. Cases 
have previously been published of a similar nature, but 
there are some points in this case which have not pre- 
viously been noticed. The patient suffered from right 
congenital hemiplegia affecting especially the hand and 
foot. The lesion was primary in the optic thalamus of the 
left side ; it caused atrophy of the left hemisphere, the right 
half of the cerebellum, and the spinal motor neurones of the 
cervical and lumbar enlargements, descending degenera- 
tion of the right crossed pyramidal tract, and of the left 
antero-lateral tract. We thus see, referring to the diagram, 
that all the functionally associated efferent tracts of the 
three nervous circles engaged in voluntary movement had 
undergone atrophy in consequence of the disuse occasioned 
by the primary lesion preventing the development of that 
normal association of correlated neurones necessary for 
perfect voluntary movement. There are certain very 
interesting points in this case which will be fully published 
in the next number of Brain. 

Additional Referencea.—Hardy: Structure of Cell Protoplasm, Journa 
of Physiology, 1899, vol. xxiv., No. 2. Alexander Hill: The Chrome 
Silver Method, Brain, 1896. Tuckett: On the Structure and Degenera- 
tion of Non-Medullated Nerve-fibrea, Journal of Physiology, 1896, 


vol. xix., No. 4. G. Marinesco: Pathologie de la Cellule Nerveuse, 
Presse Médicale, 1897. 


DIFFERENTIATION IN DIABETES. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D. Lox D., LL. D. Guasc., F.R.S., 


CONSULTING PHYSICIAN TO GUY'S HOSPITAL. 
(Continued from p. 1708.) 


THE ** ALIMENTARY” FORM OF DIABETES. 


A FAULTY power connected with the application of the 
carbohydrate matter of the food within the system con- 
stitutes the essential condition that we have to deal with in 
this form of diabetes. As a broad fact it is noticeable that 
when the carbohydrate principles of food are ingested by a 
healthy person nothing is seen of them afterwards and all 
that is observed is the general benefit that follows. The 
system possesses the power of placing them in a position to 
pass in the direction of utilisation. Neither in the blood of 
the general circulation nor in the urine do we find evidence 
ziven of their ingestion. A certain small standard amount 
of sugar is met with in both the blood and the urine, and 
this is not influenced by the presence or the absence of 
carbohydrate matter in the food. Not so, however, in the 
case of diabetes. Here the carbohydrate matter of the 
food finds its way in the form of sugar into the blood and 
thence into the urine. Failing to be assimilated, or placed 
in a position to be properly disposed of, it improperly reaches 
the general circulation as sugar, and this in its transit 
through the kidney runs off as waste material with the urine. 

If by the exercise of assimilative power sugar is prevented 
from reaching the general circulation it cannot reach the 
urine. But the assimilative power is not in anyone found to 
be of unlimited capacity ; and in the healthy subject sugar 
may appear in the urine as the result of an excessive inges- 
tion of carbohydrate matter, especially if it be taken in the 
soluble form—for instance, as sugar—and at a period of 
fasting. When the assimilative power falls short of what is 
natural the amount of carbohydrate food that can be taken 
by a healthy person without giving rise to the escape of 
sugar can no longer do so without producing glycosuria, and 
in proportion as the power is reduced so is the curtailment 
in the amount of carbohydrate that can be taken without 
influencing the urine. Very varying degrees of impairment 
of the power are found to exist in different cases, producing 
varying degrees of severity of the complaint. This requires 
to be taken into account in treatment in order thata properly 
adjusted diet may be supplied to meet the particular demands 
of the case that is being dealt with. For the adoption, 
therefore, of a rational mode of procedure it is necessary 
that differentiation should be extended and carried into the 
group of cases that is now receiving attention. 

We no longer hear of excessive secretion of sugar by the 
liver being talked of as the explanatory factor of diabetes. 
It is now generally accepted by those abreast of recent know- 
ledge that things stand in a different position from what was 
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formerly taught. The phenomena of diabetes, as I have for 
a great number of years strenuously urged, stand in antago- 
nism to the view that the carbohydrate of our food undergoes 
a functional transit in the form of sugar through the general 
circulation from the seat of ingestion to that of utilisation 
in the tissues. Everything points to the carbohydrate matter 
belonging to our food passing as sugar into the general 
circulation in diabetes in a manner that does not occur in 
health, and our language is shaped accordingly. We speak 
of its undergoing under natural circumstances a process of 
assimilation ; and, in diabetes, of the failure of the proper 
performance of this process as leading to the result observed. 

The object of assimilation is to put into a suitable state for 
contributing to utilisation. We know that animals are fat- 
producers from carbohydrates. No question now exists as to 
this. I have given grounds! for locating the chief seat of 
this process in the intestinal villi, the fat produced passing, 
like the ready formed fat that has been ingested, through the 
lacteals into the circulation. This is one method of the 
disposal of carbohydrate. I have also at the same time 
pointed ? to its disposal by synthesis with nitrogenous matter 
into proteid, and my views, I think it may now be said, have 
been accepted by physiologists. Provision is thus made for 
the transit of carbohydrate within the circulation without 
passing into the urine. Asa small-sized molecule, like that 
of sugar, there is nothing to prevent its escaping into the 
urine in the same manner as other small-sized molecular, and 
therefore diffusible, substances, whilst traversing the vessels 
of the kidney. It may rationally be taken that the size of 
the molecule constitutes an all-important point in relation 
to the question of elimination with the urine, and sugar 
locked up in a large-sized proteid molecule will not be placed 
in a suitable position for escaping, whilst in a free state it 
will. Theinvestigations of the last few years on the relation 
between nitrogen and sugar elimination in phloridzin and 
pancreatic diabetes in the unfed animal, in which the tissues 
of necessity are the source of the sugar, show that there 
must be a very significant amount of carbohydrate entering 
into the constitution of a proteid molecule. 

The recognition of the ‘‘ alimentary” form of diabetes is 
effected, not only by the elimination of sugar being 
susceptible of control by the exclusion of carbohydrate 
matter from the food, but also by the absence of the pro- 
ducts, diacetic and oxybutyric acids, of tissue breaking down, 
to which allusion has previously been made. If the ferric 
chloride test gives no reaction it may be taken that thus far 
the case is only in the alimentary form. Itis fortunate for 
diagnostic purposes that the information can be so easily 
obtained. Corroborative evidence is afforded by comparing 
the results obtained by estimation of the sugar by cupric 
oxide reduction and the polarimeter ; but, as has been 
mentioned, although it is compatible for diacetic acid to 
be present and oxybutyric acid to be absent the converse is 
not found to occur, from which it follows that an absence 
of diacetic acid implies also the absence of oxybutyric acid. 

To ascertain the degree of severity of the condition 
existing in an ‘‘alimentary” case the food test must be 
employed. It may happen that the loss of assimilative 
power is such that even with a properly constructed 
restricted diet the carbohydrate contained in it (it is not 
possible to construct an existence diet entirely free from 
carbohydrate) suffices to throw a certain amount of sugar 
into the urine, but ordinarily the loss does not amount to 
this, and then under the restricted diet, rigorously followed, 
a sugar-free state of urine is secured. With a less degree of 
loss a certain amount of carbohydrate food is tolerated in 
conjunction with the restricted diet without leading to the 
passage of sugar; and so it runs on, more and more carbo- 
hydrate being tolerated in proportion as there is Jess and less 
loss of assimilative power, until the condition is presented in 
which it is only when an exceptionally large amount of 
carbohydrate has been taken that sugar is found in the 
urine. Such a condition is often the source of considerable 
perplexity on account of the irregalarity as regards presence 
and absence of sugar noticeable in the state of the urine. 

Having determined in a particular case the amount of 
carbohydrate tolerated the foundation is supplied for adjust- 
ing the diet rationally to meet the requirements. What is 
wanted is to keep the urine free from sugar and whilst doing 
this to allow as much carbohydrate as the circumstances 
permit. The medical practitioner has to feel his way, and 
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this is best done by conjoining with the restricted diet a 
weighed amount of ordinary wheaten bread, which is the 
article most missed by the diabetic and most easily supplied 
in regular amount. It may be that only three ounces per 
diem, in one-ounce portions at each of the three principal 
meals, are found to be susceptible of being taken without 
leading to the passage of sugar. It may be four and a half, 
six, seven and a half, or nine ounces or more that are 
tolerated. Whatever the amount the conclusion may be 
drawn through its not running off as sugar in the urine that 
it falls within the assimilative power existing and thus stands 
in a position to go to the benefit of the system. Carbo- 
hydrate food that fails to be assimilated and is discharged as 
waste material with the urine cannot be of service to the 
economy ; it is, indeed, pernicious on account of its passage 
as sugar through the circulation producing a deviation from 
the natural state. The larger the amount of sugar permitted 
to reach the general circulation and flow off with the urine 
the greater will be the abnormality existing and the more 
pronounced the various troubles occurring. 

I have spoken of an allowance of bread as best suited to 
be given when it is desired to conjoin a certain amount of 
carbohydrate food with the restricted dietary, but if the 
quantity could be properly estimated the equivalent of 
starchy matter in any other article might be substituted. 
There is no scientific foundation for considering that the 
starchy matter of one article behaves in a different way from 
that of another. Between starch and the sugars, however, a 
difference exists inasmuch as the latter being soluble and 
diffusible, and therefore ready for immediate absorption, will 
enter the system with a rapidity not occurring with the 
former, which has to undergo transformation into sugar by 
the digestive secretions before absorption can take place. In 
cases where a considerable quantity of carbohydrate is 
tolerated it may be desirable to allow a portion of it to be 
drawn from other articles than bread. If this liberty is 
given in order to secure that the tolerating capacity is not 
overstepped a margin of assimilative power should be allowed 
to exist—in other words, the liberty allowed should stand 
well within that which will lead to the appearance of sugar 
in the urine. 

We look to the urine for affording the means of ascer- 
taining when the carbohydrate given surpasses the assimila- 
tive power existing, but it does not tell us when the 
carbohydrate is being unnecessarily curtailed. This we 
learn in another way. It is an interesting fact that the 
body weight in the following manner supplies the desired 
knowledge. When there is no toleration of carbohydrate 
food the restricted diet does not lead to loss of weight. 
Indeed, when the patient is first put upon it, after having 
sustained more or less loss before the commencement of 
treatment, the weight rises, sometimes to a marked extent, 
and is subsequently maintained. This subsequent mainten- 
ance of weight refers to the cases of the alimentary” class 
in which the restricted diet is necessary for keeping the urine 
free from sugar. In such cases I have known patients go 
on for years fully maintaining their weight. On the other 
hand, sbould the case be one of a mild nature—one in which 
starchy food to some extent is tolerated—the restricted diet 
leads to a fall in weight. Loss of weight on the restricted 
diet with sugar-free urine may be read as meaning tbat an 
unnecessary amount of restriction is being practised, and 
when the starchy food is given, for the disposal of which 
sufficient assimilative power exists, the weight immediately 
rises. 

When a restoration of assimilative power occurs in the 
course of treatment a loss of weight, upon the same 
principle, sets in unless the condition is met by a properly 
adjusted supply of carbohydrates. Restoration of assimila- 
tive power is the true desideratum of treatment and it often 
happens with persons above middle age that it is to a greater 
or less extent attainable. At first in these cases there is 
nothing special observable. The urine more or less quickly 
loses its sugar and the ordinary improvement in the weight 
and the general condition of the patient occurs. Later—it 
may be after the lapse of some weeks but more frequently 
of a few months—a loss of weight sometimes rather sharply 
sets in, with possibly a return of the feeling of weakness that 
was experienced at the commencement, which not un- 
naturally leads the patient to think that a relapse has 
occurred. With sugar-free urine, however, these phenomena. 
instead of being of bad augury, are really a good sign: they 
are indicative of returning assimilative power. As long 48 
the assimilative power does not exist carbohydrate food 
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cannot be wanted by the system. As soon, however, 
as the power becomes restored the want springs 
up and unless it is met the described phenomena 
occur. I cannot penetrate the depths of metabolism 
and say why this should be, but it may be stated 
that it represents a return to the position belonging to 
health. We know that if a healthy person is deprived of 
carbohydrate food a loss of weight ensues. With the 
restoration of the absent assimilative power met with in the 
diabetic we have a retrocession to the natural state, and as 
the natural state in this respect is regained, so do the 
co-existing circumstances fall in with it. It is only gradually 
that the power is restored, and the case requires to be dealt 
with accordingly. A limited amount only of carbohydrate 
should be given at first. A large amount would to a 
certainty bring back sugar. The effect of the carbohydrate 
is to check the loss of weight and otherwise afford relief. 
Later there may be a recurrence of the phenomena, and 
this requires to be met by an advance in the allowance of 
carbohydrate food. Thus the case may progress until 
possibly, but not generally, the tolerance of about, or even 
actually, an ordinary diet is re-established. 

The food test is often required to be applied for diagnostic 
purposes. It may also be turned to account in life insurance 
cases. In August, 1898, a patient came to me with an 
indefinite history of diabetes. He was not dieting and only 
sometimes had sugar been found. The urine passed for my 
examination at 10 A.M. was free from sugar. The patient 
went away and partook, at my suggestion, of greengages, 
sponge-cakes, and lemonade. The urine passed on his return 
three and a half hours afterwards contained 55°5 per 1000 
of sugar. 

Ia April, 1899, my opinion was sought in connexion with 
a life insurance case. The proposer’s urine had for some 
time been occasionally found to contain sugar. He had 
been examined by a number of medical men and doubt 
existed with regard to his state. No dieting had been 
resorted to. The urine passed at the time of his visit to me 
contained no sugar. He partookin my house, at my request, 
of marmalade and bread and butter. This was at 1 P.M. 
He had a train to catch at 3 and at 2.35 he returned and 
passed urine which was found by copper reduction to contain 
30:8 per 1000 of sugar. The existence of the sugar was 
confirmed by the polarimeter and the osazone test. In 
another similar life insurance case the amount of sugar 
found two and a half hours after the application of the food- 
test was 8 per 1000. 

Any number of examples illustrative of the immediate 
effect of carbohydrate food on the urine in the diabetic 
might be brought forward and it represents the great point 
of contrast with the condition belonging to health. The 
contrast existing has an underlying significance in relation 
to the question of whether the carbohydrate of our food 
normally reaches the general circulation as sugar or not. If 
it is assimilated and thus disposed of before the general 
circulation is reached the opportunity is not afforded for its 
reaching the urine. If not so disposed of some other course 
of events must ensue and its appearance in the urine as sugar 
affords an indication of what must have happened. Failing 
to be properly arrested by assimilative action it passes as 
sugar into the general circulation where such sugar is to be 
recognised as distinctly as in the urine. 

Everything contributes to show that in diabetes the fault 
lies with sugar being wrongly permitted to reach the general 
circulation as a sequence of the non-assimilation of the 
carbohydrate matter ingested, and not with failure of the 
disposal of sugar within the circulation under the assump- 
tion that it is normally fated to arrive there. The experi- 
mental introduction of sugar into the circulation by intra- 
venous and subcutaneous injection affords us help in 
unravelling this matter and renders it manifest that our 
carbohydrate food could not reach the general circulation 
as sugar without the fact being revealed through the medium 
of the urine. I may refer to an extensive series of experi- 
ments receutly undertaken by me and published in the 
Journal of Physiology for last year, from which it is seen 
that sugar, even in a3 small a quantity as the four-thousandth 
part of the weight of the animal, cannot be directly intro- 
duced into the circulation without exerting an influence 
upon the urine, and a certain amount of time is required for 
its disappearance from the blood to be effected. Looking at 
the quantity of sugar that reaches the urine from carbo- 
hydrate food in diabetes it is impossible, in view of the facts 


before us, to conceive that such could reach the general | 


circulation in the normal state and escape showing itself in 
the urine. Evidence tells us that the system generally is 
not devoid of assimilative power over sugar after its arrival 
in the general circulation, but the power is altogether short 
of that which would be needed in this way to account for the 
disposal of the carbohydrate matter of our food, and especi- 
ally without leading to implication of the urine. Disposed 
of by transformation into fat and synthesis into proteid 
before the opportunity is afforded for the general circulation 
to be reached conditions are supplied that harmonise with 
all the requirements of existing circumstances. Carbo- 
hydrate incorporated within the proteid molecule is in a 
position to be secure against exit with the urine. It can in 
this state exist in the circulation without escaping as waste 
material in its passage through the kidney and subsequently 
be applied wherever it is needed. In the composite 
form of diabetes it is abnormally set free from this com- 
bination and thence finds its way as sugar into the urine. 


(To be continued.) 


SOME NOTES ON THE INTRODUCTION 
AND SPREAD OF PLAGUE. 


By G. J. BLACKMORE, M.B., C.M. EDIN., 


LATE SPECIAL PLAGUE MEDICAL OFFICER, BOMBAY AND CALCUTTA. 


THE gradual extension of plague over the world and its 
reappearance in Egypt bring home to us with great force the 
fact that this dread disease is knocking at our very doors and 
may soon effect an entrance unless we are constantly on the 
alert to prevent it. It seems, therefore, to be an opportune 
time to draw attention to some of the known facts about its 
spread and to make one or two suggestions with a view to 
preventing its introduction into this country. 

It will be as well first to describe the course taken by 
plague when it attacks a place for the first time and then to 
consider the course taken by it later when it bas assumed an 
epidemic form, because it has to be borne in mind that plague 
seldom starts as an epidemic but almost invariably as a few 
isolated cases which do not tend to spread to any extent and 
which soon disap In Bombay the disease was nob 
recognised until it had practically become epidemic, but it is 
certain from information tbat has since been obtained that 
sporadic cases had been occurring in the city for some con- 
siderable time before the first case was reported. In 
Calcutta, on the other hand, it is probable that the very 
earliest cases were discovered immediately they occurred. 
as the health authorities had been constantly on the watch 
for the disease owing to its presence in Bombay. We have, 
therefore, had the opportunity in Calcutta of watching the 
progress of the disease from its commencement until now, 
when it has become epidemic. 

The Calcutta experience has shown—and it is being con- 
firmed elsewhere—that during the first year only a few cases 
occur. These are generally not of a very severe character, 
and in a short time the disease apparently disappears. The 
following year, however, it appears again about the same 
time as it originally made its appearance. Now, however, 
there are many more cases, the disease is distinctly more 
virulent and lasts longer, but can scarcely yet be said to be 
truly epidemic in character. Once more the disease 
appears almost to die out, but only to reappear in the 
next year as an epidemic, and we are now able to 
note the course pursued by an epidemic visitation. This 
course is shown very clearly in the chart published 
by Dr. T. Frederick Pearse in THE LANCET of May 5th, 
p. 1274. Starting about the time of the original appear- 
ance of the disease, at first few cases occur and the 
numbers increase slowly for some little time ; then there is a 
sudden and swift rise—week by week the numbere mount 
higher until in about nine or ten weeks from the first definite 
rise they reach their maximum. For four or five weeks the 
numbers remain high, but fluctuate somewhat; then the 
decline sets in and the numbers fall rapidly for some weeks, 
until at last there is a gradual tailing-off to complete, or almost 
complete, extinction of the disease. The whole cycle in Bombay 
of the plague in its epidemic form occupies about six cr 
seven months. During the remaining months of the year 
the disease appears to be slowly gathering strength for a 
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fresh and more virulent onslaught. Whether the limit of 
virulence has yet been reached it is impossible to say, as 
up to the present the sad experience of Bombay and Poona 
has only shown that each visitation has been more virulent 
than those preceding it. 

Having described the course of a plague outbreak—and 
the bearing of this on the prevention of its spread will be 
seen later—a few words may be said about the means by 
which plague is passed from person to person and from place 
to place. Unfortunately, in spite of all efforts to discover it, 
the means by which plague is communicated from one person 
to another has not yet been discovered. We do not know 
how the sick infect the healthy. It appears improbable, 
however, that much, if any, infection takes place through 
the air or that mere contact with infected persons is 
sufficient to cause the disease, as it is rare for attendants on 
the sick to contract plague. It is very probable that the 
process is one of inoculation, either through wounds or 
abrasions, or, what is far more probable, by means of insects, 
especially fleas. It has been shown by Simon that fleas 
found on plague-infected rats contained the plague bacillus 
and it was proved by experiment that such fleas could convey 
the disease to other rats; and although it has been denied 
that the fleas which infest rats will bite human beings, it is 
only reasonable to suppose that the species which do bite 
human beings are as capable of conveying the disease from a 
diseased person to a healthy person as the flea of the rat is of 
conveying it from a diseased rat to a healthy one. It is, in 
fact, judging by clinical experience, extremely probable that 
vermin play an active part in passing plague on from person 
to person. 

Of the means by which plague is conveyed from place to 
place we know very little more than we do about its passage 
from person to person. It can, of course, be carried by an 
individual who is already suffering from the disease; other 
modes of conveyance are more or less conjectural. A certain 
number of cases have been traced to the importation of rags 
and dirty clothing from infected localities, and in other cases 
it is assumed that rats have carried the disease. While it is 
probably true that diseased rats in one place have been the 
means of conveying the plague to healthy rats in another 
it has not yet been shown that rats play an important 
part in spreading the disease among human beings. In 
many places a great mortality has been observed among 
rats prior to the appearance of plague among the inhabi- 
tants, but such mortality has not always been followed by 
plague among human beings. It is possible that both 
rats and human beings are infected from the same un- 
known source, but as rats are much more susceptible to the 
disease than man is we should naturally expect that if both 
were infected from the same source the rats would first show 
evidence of the infection, while in a certain number of cases 
they would be infected and human beings would escape. 
Inasmuch, however, as the disease found in rats is un- 
doubtedly identical with that which occurs in man, and as 
in a few cases proof has been forthcoming that persons 
have contracted plague from the bites of rats, these rodents 
must be considered to be a source of great danger. It is 
unnecessary to consider here the other animals which may 
contract, and be a possible means of disseminating, plague, 
as Dr. F. G. Clemow! has lately published full and instructive 
notes on this point, and as rats are the only animals with 
which we are likely to be immediately concerned. 

I may now pass on to suggest some of the means to be 
adopted in trying to prevent the introduction and spread of 
plague, and must premise my remarks by saying that when 
once plague has become epidemic in a country we know as 
yet of no means of absolutely stamping it out. Every 
effort therefore should be made to prevent the disease from 
getting a footing in this country, as, once in, we shall have 
the greatest difficulty in getting it out again. 

A recent writer has said that there is no mystery about 
plague. It can be stamped out like any other infectious 
disease or like a pest of locusts or black beetles.” Such a 
statement is justified neither by the present condition of 
things in Egypt nor by past experience of plague in other 
countries. Statements of this nature are calculated to do 
harm by engendering in the public and the profession a 
false sense of security and by leading them to believe 
that a few cases of plague occurring in a country are of no 
particular consequence as they can easily be stamped out by 
sanitary measures. It is because sanitary measures have 
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hitherto generally failed to effect this desirable result that I 
lay such stress on our using every means in our power to 
prevent the introduction of the disease. 

The measures to be adopted in preventing the spread of 
plague may be considered under two heads: first, those 
adopted by the country in which plague has appeared, to 
prevent the disease from passing out of the country by sea 
or by land; and secondly, the measures adopted by 
threatened countries to prevent the disease from gaining 
ingress. The Venice Convention has provided for the first, 
and it is unnecessary to say much about it, excepting on one 
point and that a very important one. Although provision is 
made for attempting to prevent the evress of plague while 
the disease is actually in a country, it cannot be too 
strongly urged that the danger of exporting the disease 
is not over when it has apparently been stamped out. Too 
little attention has been paid to this fact. I have already 
shown that a period of quiescence always follows an out- 
break of plague and is especially marked while the disease 
is yet new to the country, may indeed be so marked that the 
plague appears to have ceased to exist in the community. 
But the belief that plague has died out with the last 
reported case does not appear to be founded on fact. When 
once the disease has attacked a place it has been abundantly 
proved that the same place is liable to be attacked again, 
and generally is so attacked within the next 12 months. 
From personal experience and from statements made to me 
by many capable native medical men in Bombay I am 
strongly inclined to believe that during the whole time 
between the dying out of plague in one year and its re- 
appearance in the next the disease is really present among 
the community in a mild form. In 1898 and 1899, during 
the time when plague was supposed to be almost absent 
from Bombay considerable numbers of people suffered 
and recovered from a disease which there is little 
doubt was plague in a modified form, but which was not 
reported as such. The disease at this time was of such 
a mild nature that most of the characteristic features 
were absent; it appeared to be passing through a phase 
when it was gathering strength for a fresh attack, and 
the cases did indeed become gradually more virulent 
until they apparently led up to, and became merged in, 
a fresh outbreak of plague. This modified form may 
easily be overlooked, especially where simple fever is so 
common as it is in tropical countries, nevertheless plague is 
capable of being carried from place to place in this form, 
and of afterwards passing into the most virulent form of the 
disease. This probably accounts for the many unexplained 
outbreaks of the disease in widely separated places where no 
possible source of infection could be found. The great 
danger of this form of plague is not only that it easily 
escapes detection at its place of origin, but that it 
may give rise in a new community to a disease of such a 
mild and unsuspicious nature at first that it may have 
spread considerably and to distant parts of the country 
before it is recognised. Inquiry has shown that this is not 
purely an assumption, but that cases of this nature have 
undoubtedly occurred in India. No place, then, in which 
plague has occurred should be considered to be absolutely 
free from infection until 12 months after the outbreak, and 
suspicious cases should be carefully looked for during that 
time. 

Some of the preventive measures to be adopted by a 
country threatened with a visitation of plague may now be 
considered. Most of these are obvious by what has been 
said about the various modes of disseminating plague. It 
is imperative, in the first place, that the strictest examination 
should be made of all vessels and all passengers coming from 
infected areas, and in this connexion it is necessary to say 
that we must have the cordial coöperation of the people if 
our efforts to prevent the introduction of the disease are to 
prove successful. All persons who come from places where 
plague is present, or is suspected of being present, should 
consider themselves possible sources of infection and should 
not treat even an apparently slight indisposition lightly for 
at least 10 days after leaving a vessel which has been in an 
infected port. It is only with the help of such persons that 
the first cases of plague will be discovered, and it is only by 
discovering the very first cases that the pestilence will be 
prevented from spreading and the country saved from this 
devastating disease. 

The second point to which great attention should be paid 
is the mortality among rats in seaport towns. Not so much 
with a view to increasing this mortality as because in rats 
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we have the most valuable known indicator of the approach 
of plague. If, however, an organised attempt is to be made 
to destroy the rats in this country, but more especially in 
seaports, it should be made now ; it will probably be useless 
when the plague has appeared among human beings. It is 
because rats generally show that plague is present among 
them before it has appeared among the inhabitants of the 
same place that, until such time as the rats are exterminated, 
if they are to be exterminated, a close watch should be kept 
on their movements and their death-rate in seaport towns, 
and some of those found dead should be regularly submitted 
to bacteriological examination. An increase in the rat 
mortality is a very plain danger signal to which we should 
pay prompt attention. If the plague bacillus is found in 
rats submitted for examination persons in the vicinity of the 
place where such rats were found should be urged to submit 
to inoculation as a prophylactic measure, and all medical 
men should be warned to be on the look-out for cases of the 
disease. 

A crusade which it is quite as necessary should be 
instituted as the crusade against rats is that against vermin 
—fleas and bugs particularly. As 1 have already stated there 
is good reason for believing that fleas convey the plague 
from diseased persons to healthy persons and may act as 
carriers between the rat and man. Fortunately the majority 
of English persons have an instinctive aversion to vermin of 
any kind and try to keep their homes and persons clear of 
them, apart from the question as to whether they convey 
disease or not. But it is quite a different matter in the case 
of the sLum-dwellers. Everyone who is acquainted with the 
slums in any of our cities knows that they simply swarm 
with vermin. Our sanitary measures have not touched this 
evil. We may provide people with pure water, unadulterated 
food, and good drains, but no sanitary measure, no Act of 
Parliament, will ensure personal cleanliness. We pride our- 
selves as a nation on our personal cleanliness. The slum- 
dweller in these islands is no cleaner than our ancestors 
were when the Great Plague swept over the country. 
Nor can we expect much improvement in this respect 
so long as the terrible overcrowding which is so 
prevalent in the slums is allowed to continue. This 
lack of personal cleanliness and this overcrowding 
constitute a danger of the gravest nature in view of the 
threatened invasion of plague. It should be made widely 
known that the extermination of vermin is an important 
factor in the prevention of the introduction and spread of 
plague. 

The only other point to which I wish to draw attention is 
the disinfection of rags and dirty clothing coming from 
infected places. The undoubted danger existing in dirty 
clothes which have been in a plague-infected house is 
probably due rather to the vermin so often present in them 
than to the dirt in which the bacillus is supposed to be 
present, and for this reason the authorities should see to 
it that dirty clothing and rags from infected places are not 
imported into this country until they have been acted on in 
such a manner that not only all bacilli, but also all vermin, 
have been killed. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these remarks are that 
if plague is to be prevented from entering this country there 
must be (1) a most careful search made for moditied cases 
of plague for some considerable time after the disease has 
apparently died out in places that have been attacked by it; 
(2) rigid inspection of vessels and passengers coming from 
infected places, not only while they are known to be infected 
but for months afterwards ; (3) disinfection of dirty clothing 
and rags coming from such places; (4) a sharp look-out kept 
for any increased mortality among rats in seaport towns, 
with repeated search for the plague bacillus in the bodies of 
those found dead; (5) an attempt made to exterminate the 
vermin which may act as carriers of the plague ; and (6) early 
inoculation of the people when plague has appeared among 
rats. 

Muswell Hill-road, N. 


PRESENTATION TO A MEDICAL Man.—On the 
occasion of the presentation of the certificates to the 
successful students of the ‘‘ Home Nursing Class” of the 
Ware Division of the St. John Ambulance Association, held 
at the Mission Hall, Amwell End, on June 12th, Mr. A. J. 
Boyd, M.D.Dub., was the recipient of a pair of silver 
candlesticks and a silver penholder as tokens of gratitude 
for his able instructions to the class. 


ON CHYLOUS ASCITES, WITH AN ILLUS- 
TRATIVE CASE. | 
By J. HALLIDAY CROOM, M.D., F. R. C. S., F.R.S. EDIN., 


GYN. ECOLOGIST AND LECTURER ON DISEASES OF WOMEN TO THE 
ROYAL INFIRMARY, EDINBURGH; CONSULTING PHYSICIAN 
TO THE ROYAL MATERNITY HOSPITAL, EDINBURGH. 


OBSTRUCTION of the thoracic duct, especially if it be 
gradual, may give rise to no symptoms whatever during life, 
since anastomotic channels are established through which 
the lymph and chyle enter the circulation. In other cases, 
however, congestion of the lymphatic system gives rise to 
definite signs which can be clinically recognised, and this is 
especially so when the lacteals of the abdominal cavity 
are within the area affected. A few cases have been 
recorded in which chylous fluid was found in the pleural 
cavity, but in all these this was only secondary to a similar 
effusicn into the peritoneal cavity. Only some 63 cases of 
chylous ascites are recorded, so that it is an extremely 
rare condition, and I therefore feel justified in bringing the 
notes of the following case before the society. 

A woman, aged 39 years, was sent to the Royal Infirmary, 
Edinburgh, by Dr. J. T. Prangnell of Falkirk, on Sept. 29th, 
1899. She complained of swelling of the abdomen and 
gradually advancing weakness and emaciation. Up to 
within three months of admission she had enjoyed good 
health. She had had six children—the youngest being three 
and a half years old—and menstruation had been normal and 
regular. For two months she had noticed the gradual 
enlargement of the abdomen and had been losing weight. 
The patient was found to be generally somewhat emaciated 
and the examination of the abdomen revealed considerable 
distension evidently due to ascites. The superficial veins were 
much distended, the skin was somewhat deeply pigmented, 
and on deep palpation several irregular hard masses could be 
detected in the umbilical and epigastric recions. A diagnosis 
of cancer of the omentum and mesentery with resulting 
ascites was arrived at. For some time, with careful dieting, 
the patient’s general condition distinctly improved, but 
occasionally for a day or two she had a relapse showing 
itself in nausea and vomiting. After being three weeks 
in hospital she was, however, on the whole, distinctly 
better, although the distension of the abdomen was greater 
and caused her much more inconvenience. 

On Nov. 2nd the abdominal cavity was aspirated and 
380 ounces of fluid were removed. This fluid presented a 
remarkable appearance. At first sight it was exactly like 
pus, but when placed in a specimen glass it seemed much 
more mobile. The fluid had a pale yellow colour with a 
suggestion of opalescence, and at first it was quite homo- 
geneous, showing no deposit, but after standing for about 
24 hours a slight creamy Jayer was found on the surface. 
It had a sweetish milky odour. Dr. T. H. Milroy kindly 
examined the fluid for me and reported as follows: — The 
fluid which was sent to me consisted partly of finely 
emulsified fat, but more largely of a granular débris con- 
sisting mainly of fat. About 2 per cent. of fat was present. 
The pigment present was lutein.” The granular débris 
was found on microscopical examination to consist of 
leucocytes in a state of fatty degeneration. After with- 
drawal of this fluid examination of the abdomen revealed 
a moveable tumour in the region of the gall-bladder and an 
indefinite irregular solid mass was detected in the region of 
the greater curvature of the stomach. The aspiration of the 
abdomen relieved the patient of her symptoms for some time, 
but she still suffered from occasional vomiting and inability 


to take solid food. The vomited matter was examined 


frequently, but contained no blood. From Nov. 16th— 
that is, about a fortnight after the tapping—remarkable . 
and specially pronounced emaciation set in, while the abdo- 
minal cavity became more and more distended with fluid. 
The discomfort induced by rapid accumulation was so great 
that, although the patient was evidently sinking rapidly, she 
was tapped again and about 350 ounces of fluid were removed. 
The fluid presented exactly the same characters as before. 
The patient, however, did not seem to improve in the least, 
but gradually got worse and died five days later, on Nov. 
26th. 


aper read before the Obstetrical Society of Edinburgh on 


1A 
March 14th, 1900. 
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A post-mortem examination was made by Dr. D. A. Welsh 
of which the report was as follows :—'' The body showed 
marked emaciation and the skin was jaundiced. Thorax.— 
Pericardium and heart were practically healthy, but the 
heart was small and showed some brown atrophy. Each 
pleural sac contained about six ounces of bile-stained fluid. 
The subpleural lymphatics were studded with minute 
cancerous nodules; these were not found in the substance of 
the lung. There were signs of chronic bronchitis and 
emphysema. Abdomen.—A few ounces of turbid bile- 
stained fluid were removed from the abdominal cavity. The 
emall intestine showed some commencing peritonitis. The 
mesenteric glands were generally enlarged from malignant 
infiltration. The stomach was much shrunken and filled 
with deeply bile-stained mucus. A large cancerous neoplasm 
was growing from the inner surface of the anterior wall, 
extending from an inch from the pylorus for four inches 
along the lesser curvature. In appearance the tumour 
was a soft fungating mass raised about one inch 
above the surface of the healthy mucous membrane and 
presented some ulceration in the centre. The tumour con- 
sisted largely of soft gelatinous tissue, but was evidently 
malignant in nature and had undergone extensive colloid 
degeneration. The gall-bladder was distended with bile and 
the glands and tissues along the larger bile-ducts and in the 
porta of the liver were extensively infiltrated with cancer. 
The liver itself contained one small cancer nodule. The 
epleen was healthy, but the kidneys were somewhat cirrhotic 
and fatty. The small intestine was throughout its whole 
length greatly thickened and contracted. It showed an 
immense number of small cancer nodules surrounding the 
lacteals close to the mesenteric attachment. The lacteals 
were very extensively occluded. The thoracic duct and 
the receptaculum chyli were carefully dissected out and 
were found healthy. There was, however, a mass of in- 
filtrated glands lying close beside and pressing on the 
receptaculum.” 

Remarks.—The cause of chylous extravasation is either an 
obstruction to the flow of chyle or a distinct rupture 
of the thoracic duct or of the receptaculum chyli. A 
few cases of rupture have been recorded—as, for example, 
by Quincke—in which chylous hydrothorax resulted, and 
Wilbelm reports a case in which the accident occurred 
during an attack of whooping-cough. Whitla has also 
recorded a case of rupture. Rokitansky records a case 
of peritoneal and pleural effusion in which the fluid was 
chylous in nature. It was associated with mitral regurgita- 
tion and cardiac dilatation. In my case the chylous effusion 
seemed to be due to an obstruction to the flow of chyle 
at the junction of the intestinal mesenteric lacteals. The 
thoracic duct itself was normal and the pressure of the 
cancerous glands around the receptaculum was probably not 
sufficient to occlude it. Thus in some cases the lesion was 
in the thoracic duct itself, whereas in others it has been due 
to congestion of the larger lymphatic capillaries or of the 
smaller lacteals within the mesentery itself. In most of the 
cases the termination has been fatal, due partly to the 
original disease and partly to the consequent starva- 
tion. Some authorities have endeavoured to differentiate 
between a true chylous ascites and an ascites adiposus or 
cbyliformis. Microscopically the fluids are similar in 
appearance, but on chemical and microscopic examina- 
tion the differences are detected. Senator adopts Quincke’s 
classification and distinguishes the two as follows. In 
chylous ascites the microscope reveals very finely granular 
fat cells and an absence of large fat-globules; and 
in adipose ascites chemical examination shows the 
presence of sugar; it shows similar but much larger fat cells, 
lymph cells, and in some cases cancer cells. This variety 
occurs chiefly in tuberculous or malignant peritonitis and is a 
result of a fatty degeneration of the serous endothelium 
and of lymph and pus cells. Although this view is very 
generally accepted a few authorities maintain that the 
difference cannot be held to be absolute, for they assert 
that since sugar is absorbed chiefly into the portal circula- 
tion direct, and only a minute quantity, if any, by the 
lacteals, the presence or absence of sugar cannot be con- 
sidered of any importance in differentiating between the two 
conditions. Further, they seem disinclined to believe that 
fatty degeneration of endothelial tuberculous or cancerous 
cells could occur to such an extent as to give ascitic fluid 
such definite characteristics. 

In a recent paper read at the Société Médicale des 
Hopitaux M. Fernand Widal and M. Prosper Merklen dis- 
cus:ed lactescent ascites of lymphatic origin. They pointed 


out that many authorities regarded milky fluid in the ab- 
dominal cavity as chylous in nature. Others, however, 
consider that the fat might be due to fatty degeneration 
of extravasated cells. M. Lion first showed that milky 
ascitic fluid might be other than cbyle. In a case of 
cancer of the ovary he found that the liquid contained a 
substance analogous to casein, but no fat. M. Aschard 
and M. Apert respectively published cases in which the fluid 
when examined under the microscope showed no fatty 
globules but innumerable minute refractile granules. 
M. Widal and M. Merklen hold that the distinction between 
chylous and non-chylous ascites presents great difficulties 
and, further, that in the chylous variety the quantity varies 
very much in different cases and even at different times in 
the same case. They also point out that the kind of leuco- 
cytes found in the effusion show that chylous ascites may be 
lymphatic in origin and they record an illustrative case. 
Microscopic examination of the fiuid removed showed no 
fatty particles but abundance of leucocytes, 90,000 to 
100,000 per cubic millimetre. Only cells of different sizes, 
all with a single nucleus, were discovered. At the necropsy 
no peritonitis was found and even though there was no 
apparent lesion of the abdominal lymphatics the milky liquid 
was proved to be lymphatic in origin. The patient had 
cirrhosis of the liver and tubercle of the lungs. 
Edinburgh. 


A PLEA FOR EARLY OPERATION IN CASES 
OF UNDOUBTED TUBERCLE OF 
THE LUNG. 
By J. FOSTER PALMER, M. R. C. S. ENG., L. R. C. P. LOND., 


PRESIDENT OF THE CHELSEA CLINICAL SOCIETY. 


In bringing forward the following suggestions with respect 
to the excision of portions of lung tissue in cases of tubercle 
I am met by two special difficulties. The first is that which 
must inevitably arise of persuading any patient, feeling 
comparatively well and suffering only from a small patch of 
tubercle, to submit to a more or less formidable operation for 
its removal. The second arises from the same cause and 
consists in the absence of actual cases of operation of the 
special kind referred to. I must therefore base my obser- 


vations, chiefly on anatomical considerations, on accidents 
affecting the lung tissue and on those somewhat rare cares 
in which operation on the lang has been found necessary for 
other and graver reasons. The difficulties will no doubt dis- 
appear as the public mind becomes more familiar with surgery, 
but this can only take place concurrently with its progress in 
the direction here indicated. 
The prognosis of tuberculosis is always difficult, its medical 
treatment vague, empirical, and uncertain. It is only 
surgery which offers a really good prospect of success. Some 
may be disposed to question this, but the fact is in practice 
admitted, for when any other organ than the lung is attacked 
extirpation is the first remedy proposed and it is usually 
attended with success. Tubercle in the joints, tubercle in 
the glands, lymphatic or otherwise, in the bones and muscles, 
in the skin, in the abdomen and pelvis is successfully treated 
by operation, while the lungs—in which, after all, the 
greatest havoc is wrought by this disease—remain practi- 
cally unexplored by the surgeon’s knife. The futility of all 
other treatment was recognised a hundred years ago by 
John Hunter. ‘‘Internal remedies,” he said, speaking of 
scrofula, have very little power.” Local applications— 
especially those of a stimulating kind—all prove in jurious. 
‘ As to external parts, the only certain cure is extirpation. 
The best surgical treatment for those cases which will not 
admit of removal is to do nothing.“ He finally emphasises 
his opinion by the statement that short of complete extirpa- 
tion even cutting always does harm.“ In principle all these 
statements still hold good. In practice they mean some- 
thing very different. Then they meant that most cases 
were incurable. Now they mean that most cases are 
curable. The area of surgery has enormously increased since 
Hunter’s time. Indeed, it has been revolutionised. Then 
the cases that would admit of removal were few. Now the 


1 Works of John Hunter. Palmer's edition, vol. i., chapter XXI., 
. 598. 


2 Ibid., p. 600. 3 Ibid. p. 598. 
4 Ibid., p. 600. 6 Ibid. 
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exceptions are few and surgical treatment is the rule. The 
principal exception, however, is just that region of the body 
where the greatest havoc is wrought by the disease. If the 
only certain cure is extirpation” ° extirpation ought to be 
universal, and our chief object should be to bring these great 
and highly susceptible organs within the scope of surgery. 
This does not mean the extinction of the physician. It 
means a development to the highest pitch of his accuracy of 
diagnosis, as well as of the observation of the bacteriologist 
and the skiagraphist, and of the thought, skill, and judgment 
of the surgeon. It is true now, as it was in Hunter’s time, 
that ‘‘ parts frequently get well of themselves.” But it is 
equally true that still in some cases ‘‘the only certain 
cure is extirpation.” ” To decide which these cases are will 
tax all our powers of observation and diagnosis.“ 

The danger, generally speaking, of wounds of the lung is 
well known and has been recognised from the earliest times. 
wayn 5° èv myeúuovi xaXdxds.? In this case death does not seem 
to have taken place until the abdomen was also ripped open 
with a sword. 3000 years ago it was understood that wounds 
of the lung were not immediately fatal.“ The experiments 
of Professor A. Richet of Paris ' on the living dog showed 
that the total collapse of one lung from opening the pleura 
caused a considerable degree of dyspnœa (suffocation he 
called it), but very rarely an immediate fatal result. In 
man, he says, the case is different: the sudden loss of so 
large a proportion of the breathing apparatus causes fatal 
suffocation.’? He gives one case (from the Bulletin de 
Thérapeutique,” 1842, tome xxii., p. 358) in which death 
occurred several hours afterwards from an accident in which 
the pulmonary pleura was torn open and the lung collapsed ; 
and another (from the Archives de Médecine,” 1840, tome 
ix., p. 489) in which death took place in three hours, when the 
right lung was found torn in three places and so collapsed 
as to be hardly visible. In this case the injured lung was 
normally the larger of the two.!“ On the other hand, 
Professor Longmore, in Holmes’s ‘‘ System of Surgery,” in 
his article on Gunshot Wounds, states that ‘‘when the 
compression is limited to one lung, though it may be com- 
pletely collap:ed in consequence, especially if the opening in 
the chest wall be a large one, the symptom of dyspnœa may 
be wholly absent.“ This, however, must be unusual. 
Indeed, all observers, both ancient and modern, are agreed 
that traumatic pneumothorax is a condition of great danger, 
though far less fatal than that resulting from ulceration of 
the pulmonary pleura from disease.!“ The traumatic form, 
too, when it affects only one side appears to be rarely fatal 
immediately. The danger is, cetcris paribus, in proportion to 
the degree of collapse. 

This, then, is the most important danger in connexion 
with all operations involving the lung and pleura. The 
cause of this danger is an active and not a passive one. It 
was formerly taught that collapse of the lung in wounds of 
the chest-wall was due to atmospheric pressure. It is suffi- 
ciently obvious, however, that when the pulmonary pleura is 
intact and the parietal pleura opened the pulmonary pleura 


€ Ibid., p. 598. T Ibid., p. 598. 

8 I am not referring now to the electric cautery, tbe point de fer” 
treatment, as it is called. This is already on trial and bas been 
employed, I believe, with some success, especially in Paris. I refer to 
genuine cutting operations with the knife, in cases where it may be 
necessary to remove bodily large or small portions of the lung, or in 
which the point de fer” treatment is for any reason inadmissible 
or insufficient. 

9 Iliad, A 528. 


10 This fact has been emphasised more than it has ever been before 
by the large proportion of recoveries from wound of the lung among 
the troops now fighting in South Africa. The antiseptic treatment has 
given such wounds fair play and the opportunity of running their 
normal course, which in former wars they did not have. In them the 
deaths were evidently due, not to pneumothorax or emphysema or 
hwmorrbage, but to septic poisoning. 

11 Surgeon, when I attended his course in 1869-70, to the Hôpital 
des Cliniques, the special hospital in connexion with the Ecole de 
Medecine. 

13 A. Richet: “Traité Pratique d' Anatomie Médico-Chirurgicale,” 
1866, p. 581: Dans les expériences sur les animaux, sur les chiens, par 
exemple, la privation subite d'une moitié de l'appareil respiratoire 
détermine des suffocations qui n'entrainent que rarement une morte 
immediate ; mais il n'en est pas de mĉme chez l'homme ; cette brusque 
suppression d'une aussi notable partie d'une fonction si prochainement 
lice à la vie, entraine des suffocations mortelles.” 

13 Ibid., pp. 588 and 589. 
14 Holmes's System of Surgery.” second edition, vol. ii., p. 194. 

15 Vide, inter alia, Matas on Acute Traumatic Pneumothorax, Annals 
of Surgery, April, 1899; Brit. Med. Jour., 1899. vol. i., epitome, 

r. 343. Poland on Injuries of the Chest, Holmes’s ‘‘ System of 
urgery,” vol. II., p. 589. Aitken’s Science and Practice of Medicine,” 
vol. ii., p. 702. 


is subject to atmospheric pressure on both sides—on the out- 
side through the hole in the chest-wall and on the inside 
through the trachea. These two are equal and contrary and 
as they must thus neutralise one another cannot either of them 
be adequate to cause collapse. There is evidently an active 
vital force at work also, and this is the retractility which is 
inherent in the elastic tissue of the lung and is one of the 
factors in ordinary expiration. The experiments of Richet 
on the dead subject proved this to demonstration. When 
the lung was healthy and free from adhesions collapse 
invariably took place on performing artificial respiration 
efter making a subcutaneous incision into the lung by means 
of a tenotomy knife.' When congestion, or even emphy- 
sema, was present in the lung the retractility, of course, 
was incomplete.“ But the principal condition which inter- 
venes to prevent collapse of the lung is adhesion of the 
pleural surfaces. The prevalence of this condition accounts 
no doubt for many of those cases of gunshot and other 
wounds of the lung which would otherwis: be fatal.!“ In 
operations on the lung the same holds good. After all, what 
is the normal condition of the pleura, adherent or non- 
adherent? Adhesion is due to a morbid process and must 
therefore be pathological. But a process which after a 
certain age appears to have taken place in the majority of 
a species, and which tends to save life after operation or 
accident, if pathological, can hardly be considered abnormal 
or unnatural. A condition so prevalent, altbough apparently 
subject to no special rule, is anomalous on account of its 
extensive incidence and its protective influence in certain 
injuries. It is difficult to see why, important as pleuritic 
adhesions are in preventing collapse of the lung, all people 
should, as we suppose, be born without them and that a 
large proportion should subsequently develop them as a 
pathological condition. The statistics of their actual in- 
cidence it would be interesting to know. A good working 
majority might sometimes tend to justify an operation. 

‘t Perhaps there is hardly one in fifty,” said John Hunter, 
“« who at the age of fifty is without adhesion of the langs to 
the pleura.” “? If this is correct—and Hunter was a great 
dissector and an accurate observer—it looks well for opera- 
tions on those over fifty years of age, but this is not the age 
at which we usually expect to meet with incipient tubercle, 
although it is by no means uncommon even at a much later 
age. In 1845 Richet, in making some researches on the 
lymphatics of the lungs, dissected 75 subjects. Of these 
150 lungs 36 only were free from adhesions.?° In this 
instance he was selecting healthy lungs as far as possible. 
Ordinarily the proportion of adherent pleure was mueb 
greater. Pour mon compte,” he says, depuis plusieurs 
années que mon attention est attirée sur cette disposition, 
c'est à peine si j'ai rencontré un sujet sur deux dont les 
poumons fussent complètement libres dans la cavité 
pleurale.” 21 These figures, however, as far as I have 
been able on a small scale to test them, seem to be hardly 
borne out by the experience of some of the more recent 
examinations. Of 283 cases recorded in the post-mortem 
book at St. George's Hospital for 1892, 149, or 52 per cent., 
appear to be free from adhesions or other affections of the 
pleura; 100, or 35 per cent., to present old adhesions ; and 
40, or 14 per cent., effusion or growths in the pleura. Of 
the 149 subjects with healthy pluræ 34, or 22:7 per cent., 
were over 60; of the 100 with old adhesions 34, or 34 
per cent., were over 50; and of the 40 with present 
pleural mischief eight, or 20 per cent., were over 50. The 
average age of the cases free from adhesions was 38. of those 
with adhesions 39°8, and of those with recent effusion 30 


16 Ricbet : Traite Pratique d' Anatomie Medico-Chirurgicale, pp. 576 
577, 578, 579. 

17 Professor Osler ("Principles and Practice of Medicine,” p. 8) 
appears to be of opinion, based on the experiments of West, that the 
cohesion between the two pleural surfaces is normally in excess of the 
elasticity of the lung and is thus in many cases sufficient to prevent 
collapse. He admits, however, that in some cases pneumothorax has 
even followed exploratory punctures with a hypodermic needle. It does 
not seem quite clear that in all these experiments, as in those recorded 
by Richet, the pleura was absolutely free from adhesions, If not it would 
explain the strange discrepancy between them and the cases last men- 
tioned, in which adhesions were obviously absent. 

18 One of the first, if not the first, to point out this fact was Roux 
in a paper in the Biblioth¢que Médicale for 1807, entitled. Sur les 
avantages de l’adhtrence du poumon aux parois de la poitrine dans 
les plaies pénctrantes de cette cavité.” The large percentage of re- 
coveries from wound of the lung already referred to among the troops 
in South Africa is probably due in some degree to the prevalance of 
this condition. 

19 Surgical Works of John Hunter, Palmer's edition, vol. i., 90 442. 

20 Traité Pratique d' Anatamie Medico-Chirurgicale, p. 580. 
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The addition of phthisical cases, which are excluded from 
the hospital, but in which pleural adhesions are very largely 
prevalent, would perhaps raise the general incidence of 
this condition to more than 50 per cent.“? 

In operations of the lung where the pleura is free from 
adhesions pneumothorax, of coarse, is possible. Pneumothorax 
alone, however, and limited to one lung, is not by any 
means a necessarily fatal symptom. Phthisical cases (and 
these constitute nine-tenths of all cases in which the 
pulmonary pleura alone is perforated from disease) die 
from suppuration or spreading tuberculous mischief, but 
pneumothorax in an otherwise healthy person—and this 
includes traumatic cases—often ends in recovery.“ Rarely 
indeed does death take place immediately. In the most 
severe cases recorded some hours have elapsed. It is 
evident, therefere, that in cases of operation, if a plan of 
treatment is decided on, there is ample time to carry it out 
and restore the parts to a more natural position long before 
fatal collapse ensues. 

The first danger, then, to gaard against in operations on 
the lung—and this is present only when the lung is practically 
free from adhesions—is pneumothorax. In wounds of the 
lung, however, it seems to be, from recent experience, a not 
very frequent condition. In his report of the battle of 
Tugela Mr. Treves gives, among numerous chest wounds 
resulting in surgical emphysema and hæmothorax, and a 
case or two of empyema, only one of pneumothorax.** In 
the report of the Spion Kop action he lumps together 
pneumothorax, hemothorax, and empyema. Yet, taken 
as a whole, he says, this series of cases has done well.” 25 
Mr. Dent, in a report from Maritzburg on Feb. 10th, says 
that although ‘*hxmothorax occurs pretty frequently” 
‘t pneumothorax” is rarely seen.“ Sir William Thomson, 
writing from Cape Town on March 6th, says: The pene- 
trating bullet wounds of the thorax are numerous, but are 
all doing well.” 27 

An experiment of John Hunter shows the natural ten- 
dency to heal of wounds in the lung and pleura. He shot a 
dog through the lung to see the process of suppuration in 
the pleura. * But,” he says, ‘both nature and the dog 
cheated me, for the dog would always lie on the 
wounded side. The lungs adhered to the wound and no 
further inflammation took place.“ Notwithstanding the 
result in this case Hunter utters a strong warning against 
opening the pleural cavity even in cases of pneumothorax 
and surgical emphysema because it will produce the 
suppurative inflammation all over the internal cavities and 
most probably make the wound in the lung ulcerate.” 2? 
Meanwhile, surgery has made certain advances since the 
time of Hunter and suppuration is not now the universal 
bugbear which it was 100 years ago. The history of two 
recent cases of lung surgery will serve to show some of the 
possibilities in this direction. The first is a case related by 
Steiner of echinococcus of both lungs. The symptoms were 
those of disease of the liver and lungs with displaced heart 
and a loud murmur. On the left side the seventh and 
eighth ribs were resected at the back, the pleural 
cavity laid open, and the echinococcus removed. The 
lung immediately expanded and filled up the space 
formerly occupied by the echinococcus. In this case, 
which was that of a young girl, the operator, Professor 
Israel, did not trust to the existence of pleural adhesions but 
united the parietal to the pulmonary pleura by a circle of 
sutures round the tumour before operating. This is one 
certain method of avoiding collapse and pneumothorax. 
The patient recovered and the normal capacity of the lung 
was completely restored. The tumour on the left side came 
away throuch the bronchial tubes during an attack of 
broncho-pneumonia, but not without some permanent injury 


22 The attendant at the Chelsea mortuary, who has assisted at all the 
post-mortem examinations for 11 years, gives me nine in ten as the pro- 
portion of adherent pleuræ, but this is only a cursory and unscientific 
observation and there are no statistics. 

23 Osler: Princioles and Practice of Medicine, p. 610. 
24 Brit. Med. Jour., vol. i., 1900, p. 221. 
25 Ibid., p. 599. 
26 Thid., p. 653. 27 Ibid., p. 774. 

38 Works of John Hunter, Palmer's edition, vol. i, p. 444. Two 
striking cases of recovery from wounded lung are given in the * Annals 
of Surgery” for April, 1309. In one there was a perforating wound of 
the liver, kidney, diaphragm, and pleura by the shaft of a wagon. 
There appear to have been no (or only slight) adhesions, as a quart of 
blood mixed with bile and urine was removed from the pleural cavity. 
The other was a wound with a sharp instrument into the lung through 
the eighth intercostal space (Brit. Med. Jour., August 19th, 1839, 
Epitome of Current Literature, par. 135). 

29 Works of John Hunter, Palmer's edition, vol. i., p. 445. 


to the lung.** Surgical treatment, it seems, gave the best 
results. The second was a case of gangrene of the apex of 
the right lung operated on by Lejars at the Hopital Beaujon. 
The patient was a man, aged 51 years, and, true to the 
dictum of John Hunter, the two layers of the pleura were 
adherent. Two inches of the second, third, and fourth ribs 
were resected in the subclavicular region. The lung was 
incised and a fœtid mass of filamentous tissue was extracted. 
The cavity was washed out with hot water, drainage-tubes 
were inserted, and the skin wound was closed and dressed 
with iodoform gauze. The operation was perfectly successful, 
but the patient died six weeks later from a second attack of 
gangrene, both lungs being infiltrated with tubercle. The 
opened cavity was healing.*! It would seem that an early 
diagnosis of, and operation for, tubercle would have obviated 
all the mischief. An operation successful at this late stage 
and in such a condition of the lungs would, a fortiori, have 
been successful at an earlier period for the removal of 
tubercle at its first appearance. 

Another method of preventing collapse and consequent 
pneumothorax is to excite adhesions artificially by 
irritating the layers of the pleura in the sound part 
of the lung beyond the seat of the mischief, thus 
blocking up that part of the cavity, leaving free, 
as far as possible, the tuberculous portion which it is 
intended to remove. This method, however, is objec- 
tionable on account of the well-known tendency of tubercle 
to spread in the lung after any form of pleuritic inflamma- 
tion. A fourth method has been suggested by Matas in the 
paper already referred to.?“ His plan is to keep the lung 
inflated by continuing artificial respiration throughout 
the operation. This is done by means of a pair of bellows 
in connexion with an O’Dwyer’s intubation tube passed into 
the trachea. This appears to be free from most of the 
objections which attend other methods and where there are 
no adhesions leaves the whole lung free both for explora- 
tion and for any operative proceedings that may be found 
necessary. By one or other of the above methods the danger 
of pneumothorax and collapse of the lung may be almost 
certainly avoided in pulmonary surgery. These methods 
are: (1) to sew the pulmonary to the costal pleura beyond 
the seat of the disease before operating; (2) to trust in 
certain cases to the existence of adhesions already formed if 
the physical signs give evidence of it; (3) to excite 
artificial adhesions in the pleura; and (4) to expand the 
lungs artificially from within. The last appears to offer the 
best prospect of success and can, moreover, be discontinued 
if extensive adhesions are found to be present. 

The second danger is surgical emphysema. It is said that 
this condition may be fatal from its effect on the muscles of 
respiration or even from pressure on the phrenic nerve. 
Emphysema may result from four causes: (1) rupture of the 
trachea or larger bronchial tubes ; (2) external wounds into 
the cellular tissues surrounding the costal pleura without 
lesion of the latter ; (3) lesion of the costal pleura only with 
external wound ; and (4) lesion of both pleuræ with or with- 
out external wound. The first two have no bearing on the 
subject. The last two are also causes of pneumothorax. 
Richet is of opinion that pneumothorax and emphysema do 
not usually occur together.“ The air escaping from the 
lung into the cavity of the pleura would, it is argued, take 
the line of least resistance. This would be that of com- 
pressing the lung rather than of penetrating into the cellular 
tissue. When, however, the lung is fully collapsed there is 
no more alternate contraction and expansion and con- 
sequently no further escape of air into the pleural cavity. 
He considers that emphysema usually indicates partial 
adhesion. Im this case the air escapes into the pleural 
cavity and, being unable to compress the lung on account of 
adhesion, penetrates into the cellular tissue. This, of 
course, would only occur when the external wound 
is small or non-existent. If it were large (as it would 
be in the case of an operation) the air would escape 
through it and emphysema would not occur. In a case 
under my care, however, occurring in a child in whom 
adhesions would presumably be absent, emphysema took place 
)! eee a 


30 Centralblatt für Chirurgie, No. 1, 1893. Brit. Med. Jour., 
Jan. 22nd, 1898, Epitome of Current Medical Literature, par. 60. 

31 Bulletin ct Mémoire de la Société Médicale des Hopitaux de Paris, 
March 9th, 1899. Brit. ae Jour., May 6th, 1899, Epitome of Current 
Medical Literuture, par. 326. 

32 Annals of Saree April, 1899. Brit. Med Jour., May 13th, 1899 
Epitome of Current Medical Literature, par. 

33 This is, of course, in reference to cases where the air comes from 
the lung only. 
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over the chest, the neck, and the face.?“ The child, however, 
recovered rapidly and completely without any further 
symptom, and my opinion from cases I have seen, confirmed 
by the experience of the war in South Africa, is that 
emphysema is not necessarily, when uncomplicated, a 
particularly dangerous symptom. When the pulmonary 
pleura is intact the case is different. In Mr. Turner’s case 
of rupture of the cesophagus at the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society emphysema extended over the chest, 
neck, and face, and the lung was found to be totally 
collapsed. It is doubtful, however, even in these cases 
whether the infiltration continues much after the collapse of 
the lung, as the suction of air through the external wound 
would then be much less powerful. In operations on the 
lang the conditions of emphysema should not occur. 
During the operation it is prevented by the free escape of air 
through the wound, while after the operation the entrance of 
air from without is prevented by its closure. From the 
experience of penetrating wounds at the seat of war the 
danger does not seem to be great. Sir William Thomson 
(March 6th) speaks of aspirating in some cases for 
hemothorax but does not mention either emphysema or 
pneumothorax. Mr. Treves (Tugela) gives it (emphysema) 
as an occasional symptom, but the cases do well generally. 
At Spion Kop he gives pneumothorax, hæmothorax, and 
empyema, but no emphysema, while Mr. Dent (Feb. 10th), who 
refers to hreemothorax as common and pneumothorax as rare, 
makes no mention of emphysema at all.“ In fact, surgical 
emphysema requires for its production a combination of 
conditions, some of which are usually absent, and although 
in operations on the lung it is possible for it to occur during 
the period which elapses between the closing of the external 
skin wound and the healing or blocking up of the wounds in 
the pleuræ, it is, for all practical purposes, a quantité 
négligeable.” 

The third, and not the least important, danger is hzmor- 
rhage. The pulmonary tissue is rich in blood-vessels, but 
these vessels increase in volume as we approach the pedicle 
and diminish towards the pleura. Therefore, as Richet 
observes, ‘‘superficial wounds, however large, are rarely 
followed by abundant hzemorrhage.”** The earlier, then, 
that a tubercle is excised the less would be the danger. The 
history of gunshot wounds, too, shows that even when they 
are extensive the bæmorrhage is by no means necessarily 
fatal and that there is a considerable tendency to coagula- 
tion in the thick venous blood which issues from the arteries 
and capillaries of the lung. Among Sir W. Thomson’s cases 
hæmothorax was not uncommon, but they all did well after 
paracentesis, and this seems to be the usual experience. In 
many other cases a single hemoptysis was the only symptom, 
showing the natural tendency to a rapid cessation of 
hemorrhage. In Israel's case the pulmonary pleura was 
11 left intact, or wounded only to a very small extent. 

e question of bæmorrhage, therefore, did not arise. In 
Lejars's case the lung (or pulmonary pleura) was incised 
to a considerable extent, but here again hemorrhage 
was presumably absent by reason of the morbid processes 
which had been going on in this part of the lung. Indeed, 
there is no mention of hemorrhage. In cases where acutting 
operation is required at the apex of the lung, and no 
adhesions are present, the diseased part, if not too extensive, 
might be included in a single ligature and the whole excised. 
In other superficial parts the same could be accomplished by 
drawing out the diseased part through the opening in the 
chest-wall with hooks or forceps. Where the disease is 
deeper or more extensive ligatures can be applied, after 
removal of the diseased portion of lung, to the larger vessels, 
the ligature in each case including the bronchial tube, with 
its accompanying artery and vein. In the first two classes 
of cases the most efficient method, perhaps, of preventing 
hemorrhage would be by operating with the electric ecraseur. 
In the last the electric cautery could be applied after the use 
of the knife. In all the application of iodoform would bea 
useful adjunct, both as an antiseptic and a hemostatic. 

In all operations on the lung the introduction of bacteria 
from without, through the wound in the chest-wall, can be 
effectually prevented by modern antiseptic methods. But 
there is in these cases another channel of entrance for 


8¢ Reported in THE Lancer, Sept. 21st, 1878. 

35 Paper read before the society on May 27tb. 1900. (Emphysema 
is very prevalent after this accident, probably on account of accom- 
Panying rupture of some of the larger bronchial tubes.) 

Brit. Med. Jour., vol. i. 1900. pp. 775. 221, 599, and 623. 
37 Traité Pratique, p. 591. 


bacteria—viz., the trachea and bronchial tubes. The 
general experience of internal wounds of the lung where 
the skin is intact points to the pneumococcus as most to be 
feared in this direction. Pneumonia is the most frequent 
complication of rupture of the lung and the wounds caused 
by fractured ribs, injuries in which the trachea is the only 
passage for microbes, and which resemble in this respect 
operations on the lung with the external opening in the chest- 
wall hermetically sealed. 
Royal avenue, S.W. 
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THE affection calle 1 acroparesthesia has, as far as I 
know, not been described as occurring in this country, 
though it undoubtedly does occur, and always causes much 
distress and sometimes leads to inability to work. I shall 
preface a few general remarks on the subject by describing 
three cases. 


CASE 1.— The patient, a married woman, aged 44 years, 
engaged in household work, came to the Bristol Royal 
Infirmary on Dec. 29th, 1898, complaining that on lying 
down at night her arms up to the elbows became numb 
and dead and burned ” so that she could not sleep. She 
had suffered in this way for four years, though more 
especially during the previous nine months. If she sat up 
in bed and rubbed her hands and arms the disagreeable 
feeling would get better, but it returned on lying down 
again, so that she could not sleep until she was quite worn 
out. She also suffered in the same way though in 
less decree during the daytime on using her hands. The 
hands did not change colour during the attacks, nor did she 
lose the power of feeling with them or of moving them. 
But for this she considered herself quite well and could not 
remember having had any serious disease. She menstruated 
regularly and did not suffer from flushes or anything else 
suggesting the onset of the change of life. No symptoms 
which might be hysterical had occurred. On examination 
no evidence of anything amiss was found; there was no 
weakness or wasting of the muscles of the arms; the elbow 
jerks were absent; sensation for touch, heat, cold, and 
pain was intact; the skin was of a natural colour; and the 
radial arteries and pulses were normal. The thoracic and 
abdominal organs and the urine were healthy. There were 
no hysterical stigmata. On asking her to repeatedly pick 
up a pin from the table she said, after a short time, that the 
numbness and burning feeling were coming on, but no vaso- 
motor change was apparent and sensation was still preserved. 

CASE 2.—A widow, aged 48 years, a waistcoat maker, came 
to the Bristol Royal Infirmary on Dec. 14th, 1898. She 
said that for the previous three months she had suffered 
from a dead tingling feeling in both arms, at first in 
the left hand and afterwards in the right one also. 
When she was not doing anything she had the dead 
tingling sensation in the thumbs and fingers only, but 
on using the bands for any length of time this became 
much worse and gradually spread up to the elbows. She 
was consequently unable to earn her living and had to 
fall back upon parish relief. The feeling did not become 
worse at night and she could sleep well. The menopause 
bad occurred nine months previously and she suffered much 
from flushes. As in the previously related case, nothing 
abnormal could be found on physical examination even when 
she had been using her hands for a considerable time. 

CASE 3.—In this case the patient was a charwoman, 
aged 41 years. She came to the Bristol Royal In- 
firmary on Feb. 21st, 1900, and said that she was 
unable to do anything because using the hands brought 
on a dead tingling feeling in them which spread up 
to the elbows and was accompanied by a cramp-like 
pain, though there was no actual cramp of the muscles. 
This had been coming on for about five months and was 
gradually getting worse. She had had to give up her 
employment and she could not even dress herself or 
comb her own hair. When sitting quietly and not using 
her hands she had no tingling, dead feeling, or pain. At 
night the fingers felt as if they were swollen, though they 
did not actually swell, so that she took off her wedding. ring 
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on going to bed. The menopause had taken place four 
months previously and at times she went ‘‘all of a fever.” 
On examination nothing abnormal could be found either 
when she was at rest or when she was using her hands and 
suffering from the tingling and dead feeling. 

These cases are closely similar to those which have been 
already recorded by Schultze, Chabot,? and Lereboullet.“ 
The patients were women, between 40 and 50 years of age, 
engaged in earning their living by manual work, and other- 
wise in good health. The abnormal sensation complained of 
was a dead, tingling feeling in the hands and arms, which 
occurred either at night (as in the first case), or on using the 
hands (as in the first and third cases), or persistent though 
much worse on manual labour (as in the second case). In 
all three cases no objective sign of anything abnormal was 
discovered either when tlie patients were free from or suffer- 
ing from the abnormal sensation. No symptom or sign of 
hysteria was present. 

The pathology of acroparæsthes ia is unknown. According 
¢> Lereboullet the fault lies in the peripheral venous circula- 
tion which, by producing ischemia, or it may be passive 
hyperæmia, results in serous infiltration of the terminal 
branches of the nerves. And certainly in some instances 
objective signs of vaso-motor disturbance have been noted. 
But this theory would cover at most a few only of the 
recorded cases and does not, for instance, explain those 
described above in which no vaso-motor changes were 
apparent. The origin of the disease is probably to be found 
en the age and sex of the patients and the affection may be 
related to those other abnormal actions of the central 
nervous system which are so apt to occur in women during 
the years preceding and following the menopause. The 
diagnosis should be based on the conjanction of these 
abnormal sensations with an absence or insignificance of 
signs of vaso-motor disturbance. 

The affections with which acroparesthesia is most likely 
to be confounded are hysteria, peripheral neuritis, erythro- 
melalgia, acrocyanosis, acromegaly, and arterial degenera- 
tion. Oases of hysteria simulating acroparzsthesia may be 
diagnosed by the history or by the associated physical signs. 
Two such cases are the following. 

CASE 4.—A woman, aged 43 years, came to the Bristol 
Royal Infirmary on Jan. 2nd, 1898, saying that for some 
months she had had a constant ‘‘dead” feeling in both 
arms, which was so distressing that she could not sleep 
at night or do anything by day. No objective sign of 
anything wrong could be detected. On making further 
inquiries she said that she also suffered from a lump rising in 
the throat and threatening to choke her and that a month 
previously she had had a fit lasting, she was told, about an 
hour. The symptoms point to this case being one of 
bysteria. 

CASE 5.— The patient, a man, aged 50 years, a tailor, 
came to the Bristol Royal Infirmary on July 10th, 1899, 
complaining that he had a dead, tingling feeling in the 
right arm and hand lasting all day and preventing sleep 
at night, also that he could not feel properly with his right 
hand; for instance, he did not know except by looking 
whether his thimble was on or off. This condition had 
lasted for over a year and it was somewhat variable, being 
worse when his ‘‘nerves were low.” On examination it 
was found that a slight right hemianæsthesia existed 
which was more marked towards the extremity of the upper 
iimb. There was general contraction of both fields of vision 
and absence of both plantar reflexes, whilst the tendon jerks, 
abdominal and cremasteric reflexes, and muscular system 
were normal. This was obviously a case of hysteria. 

As a rule, peripheral neuritis can be easily distinguished 
from acrop:3resthesia, though in some cases sensory disturb- 
ances may be paroxysmal and resemble those of the latter 
disease, as is shown by the following case. 

CASE 6.—The patient, a tailor, aged 65 years. came to 
che Bristol Royal Infirmary on April 24th, 1899, saying 
that he had been ill for three weeks suffering from 
pain and a dead, numb, prickiog feeling in the left 
hand and arm; this was not constant, but in attacks of 
from two to three hours’ duration several times a day. 
Daring these attacks he could not feel to pick up a pin. 
Ono examination there was found to be a general weakness 
of the muscles of the left arm and a blunting of sensibility 


1 Deutsche Zeitschrift für Nervheitkunde, 1893. 
? These de Lyon, 1835. Brit. Med. Jour., Epitome. Jan. 21st. 1897. 
3 Gazette Hebdomadaire de Medecine, dept. 2ist, 1899. Medical and 
Surgical Review cf Reviews. 
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for touch and pain below the elbow, increasing in degree 
towards the ends of the fingers and not limited by the 
distribution of individual nerve trunks. The nerve trunks 
in the posterior triangle of the neck and in the bend of 
the elbow on the left side were tender on pressure. No other 
abnormal signs were present and no history of traumatism, 
rheumatism, or gout was elicited. A blister on the neck and 
salicylate of sodium soon relieved bim, and on Jone Sth 
muscular power and cutaneous sensibility had returned. 
though the tops of the fingers were said to be still dead 
and tingling ” at times. 

Erythromelalgia can be distinguished from acroparæstbesia 
by the associated marked vaso-motor changes, by its affecting 
the feet and legs almost exclusively, and by its dependence 
on the position of the limb. 

Acrocyanosis may be accompanied by abnormal sensations 
resembling those of acroparzsthesia ; the paroxysms, how- 
ever, are not dependent on using the hands but, at least at 
first, on external cold, and are always accompanied by well- 
marked signs of vaso-motor change. l 

In acromegaly the abnormal sensations in the arms and 
bands may, as the following case proves, closely simulate 
those of acroparesthesia. 

CASE 7.—A woman, aged 34 years, came to the Bristol 
Royal Infirmary on Sept. 27th, 1899, complaining tbat 
both her hands and arms felt dead and tingling. 
especially on first awakening, so that she could not 
dress herself in the morning. The tingling gradually 
wore off as the day went on. She had bad this for the 
previous two years and it was gradually getting worse. 
Sbe had also noticed for about tbe same length of time 
that her hands and feet were gradually increasing in 
size, more especially in breadth. It was found on examina- 
tion that she bad the spade-like hands, broad feet, and 
coarse features of acromegaly. There was neither anzs- 
thesia of the hands or arms nor evidence of vaso motor dis- 
turbances. Under the administration of thyroid and pituitary 
extracts the abnormal sensations disappeared, though 
temporarily relapsing when she ceased for a time to 
take the medicine. The physical signs of acromegaly 
persisted. 

In some cases paresthesia of the hands may be dependent 
on arterial degeneration. The condition, however, may be 
distinguished from acroparzsthesia proper by the greater 
age of the patients, by the constancy of the abnormal sensa- 
tions, by the presence of more or less anzsthesia, and by the 
existence of thickening of the arterial coats. The following 
are two such casee. 

CASE 8.—A needlewoman, aged 60 years, came to the Bristol 
Royal Infirmary on Dec. 23rd, 1896, complaining of a con- 
stant dead tingling feeling in both hands which she had had 
for the previous nine months and which was gradually 
getting worse. ‘The hands felt cold and numb and she could 
not readily pick up a pin or perform any delicate movement 
with them. She had generaily drunk as much beer as she 
could afford. On examination the hands felt cold and looked 
bluish and slightly swollen. There was distinct dulling of 
sensibility to touch and pain in the hands and in the lower 
part of the forearms, more marked in the right tban in the 
left hand. Muscular power was normal. The radial and 
brachial arteries were tortuous with thickened coats and the 
radial pulses were very small. The aortic second sound was 
somewhat accentuated and the apex beat was displaced a 
little outwards and downwards. The urine was normal and 
there was no dropsy. This condition persisted for the eight 
months during which she attended the Infirmary. 

CASE 9.—The patient, a tailor, aged 65 years, came to 
the Bristol Royal Infirmary on April 9th, 1900, saying 
that he had a constant sense of numbness and tingling 
in both hands which had been gradually coming on 
since the previous November. This numbness and ting- 
ling got much better on putting the hands in hot 
water and when he became warm in bed at night. 
He also said that he could not feel with the fingers 
as well as he had been used to and had had to give up his 
employment. On examination it was found that there was 
some dulling of sensibility for touch, heat, and pain in 
both bands below the wrists without any definitely marked 
upper limit. Muscular power was good. The colour of the 
hands was normal, though they felt a little cold. There 
was no swelling. The radial and brachial pulses were small 
and the coats of the arteries were irregularly thickened. 
The aortic second sound was slightly accentuated and the 
apex beat was in the fifth space in the nipple line, 
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The condition in these two cases is probably to be attri- 
buted to arterial degeneration with resulting insufficient 
blood-supply to the extremities; in neither was there 
evidence of arterial thrombosis which, as is well known, 
may be the proximate cause of even gangrene in atheroma. 

These various affections which simulate acroparesthesia 
can thus be distinguished by the presence of physical signs 
which are wanting in that disease. 

Acroparesthesia is exceedingly persistent and very 
rebellious to treatment. It may last for years and seriously 
incapacitate the sufferer from earning a living. Quinine and 
galvanism have been recommended by Chabot and ergot is 
highly praised by Sinkler.“ As far as my experience goes 
bromides combined with a small dose of nitro-glycerine were 
of most service. Under this treatment the first two cases 
described above completely recovered in six months. 

Clifton, Bristol. 
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THE following experimental investigation was undertaken 
in order to ascertain the relative germ-destroying power 
possessed by some of the so-called disinfectants in common 
use when tested under conditions as precisely similar as it is 
possible to obtain. For this purpose their individual action 
was tried upon the same species of germ, of the same degree 
of virulence, under the same general environment, and for 
the same length of time, by means of a method which, 
briefly stated, is as follows: a pure culture of a germ having 
first been obtained, silk threads are impregnated with this 
and are afterwards exposed to the action of the disinfectant to 
be tested in asolution of known strength for acertain definite 
length of time, at the expiration of which they are removed, 
well washed in sterilised water, and placed under conditions 
known to be suitable for the growth and development of the 
germ in question. Should growth occur it is evident that 
the disinfectant in this particular strength of solution has 
failed to destroy the vitality of the germ; in other words, 
that disinfection has not taken place, and vice versa. 

The specific germ selected for these experiments was the 
bacillus coli communis, a bacillus which occurs normally in 
the human intestinal tract, and in health appears to be 
innocuous, but which under abnormal conditions may become 
markedly pathogenic. This bacillus possesses some very 
distinct advantages for the purpose of this investigation: it 
is extremely easy to obtain it in large quantity owing to the 
profuse nature af its growth on potato; it has many 
characteristic reactions by which it can be readily dis- 
tinguished from other bacilli and by applying these at 
different stages in the course of the experiments it is 
possible to establish the purity of the cultures throughout ; 
while, since it has, for a non-sporing bacillus, a com- 
paratively high power of resistance to germicides, any 
results obtained with it may be held to apply even more 
forcibly in the case of other non-sporing bacilli, at any rate 
of such as are pathogenic. The bacillus was isolated from 
the stools of a young girl suffering frorn enteric fever by the 
method of successive gelatin plates. A pure culture having 
been obtained and proved by means of the characteristic 
reactions to be the bacillus coli communis, a stock culture 
was made on the sloped surface of agar-peptone bouillon in 
tubes and from these subcultures on potato were taken as 
required. These were made on the surface of freshly prepared 
sterilised potato medium, and were incubated at 37°C. for 10 
days, when a profuse dark-brown growth, very characteristic 
of this bacillus, was found to have formed. This was removed 
with a thick sterilised platinum wire (care being taken not 
to carry along with it any of the potato medium), and 
mixed in a sterilised glass capsule with a little sterilised 
peptone bonillon so as to form a thick emulsion, into which 
the silk threads were immersed. These threads were cut 
from the finest Turner's plaited silk,“ each being exactly 
one inch Jong, and were sterilised in a Koch’s apparatus for 
one and a half hours in Petri’s dishes, in which they were 
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afterwards dried and kept till required for use. After 
immersion in the emulsion for 10 minutes the threads were 
transferred with sterilised forceps to a Petri’s capsule, in 
which they were partially dried in the dark at a temperature 
of 24° O. for three hours by placing them in the cool” 
incubator. They were next transferred to the disinfectant 
solutions to be tested, and after remaining in these for the 
allotted time were lifted out with a sterilised platinum hook, 
washed well in sterilised distilled water in order to remove 
any trace of disinfectant adhering to them, and placed each 
in a separate tube of sterilised peptone bouillon. These 
tubes were incubated at 37°C. for 10 days, being examined 
each 12 hours for the first 48 hours, after that daily. If no 
growth occurs the bouillon is perfectly clear at the end of 
this time ; if it does occur the bouillon begins to show signs 
of turbidity at a period vary ing from 12 hours or even less 
to 72 hours. The presence or absence of growth is further 
shown by microscopical examination, and by the inocula- 
tion of gelatin plates. If no growth had taken place 
at the end of 10 days it was concluded that all the 
bacilli present on the thread had been killed by the dis- 
infectant solution. In every case a control experiment was 
made precisely as above, except that sterilised distilled water 
replaced the disinfectant solution, and in each instance 
growth was found to be present at the end of 12 hours. 

Objection may possibly be raised to the above method on 
the ground that some of the disinfectant solution might be 
carried over on the thread into the bouillon, and so, by its 
antiseptic or inhibitory action, prevent the development of 
bacilli in the thread which were not actually killed by it. 
To guard against this the threads were, as already stated, 
well washed in sterilised distilled water after removal from 
the action of the disinfectant, and as a further precaution 
all those tubes which exhibited no growth at the end of 10 
days were re-inoculated from an emulsion of bacilli prepared 
as above and again placed in the incubator. In every such 
case growth occurred at the end of 12 hours, thus proving 
that the bouillon in these tubes was still a suitable medium 
for the development of the organism, and that their previous 
sterility was due, not to any transferred disinfectant, but to 
the fact that all the bacilli on the thread had been com- 
pletely destroyed. 

In order to establish a fair comparison between the 
germicidal effects of the various disinfectants tested I 
decided to allow the threads to remain in solutions of them 
for certain definite lengths of time, and to ascertain the 
weakest strength of any given disinfectant which would 
destroy all the bacilli on the threads in these times respec- 
tively—viz., one minute, five minutes, 10 minutes, 30 
minutes, and one hour. For each strength of a disinfectant 
solution acting for a given time (e.g., carbolic acid, 1 in 20 
acting for five minutes) six threads were used, each being 
subsequently placed in a separate tube of bouillon and 
incubated. In by far tbe majority of cases the result was 
the same in each of the six tubes, either positive or negative, 
showing that every care had been taken to prevent con- 
tamination of the threads in the process of transference 
from the disinfectant solution to the bouillon tubes. But 
occasionally, when approaching the limit of the germicidal 
power of the particular strength of disinfectant used, there 
was some discrepancy—e.g., five tubes might give a positive 
and one a negative reaction, or vice versd, in which case the 
verdict of the majority was taken to be the correct one. If, 
however, the discrepancy were more than this —e g., four 
and two, or three and three—the experiment was repeated 
with a second set of six threads, and the majority taken. 

The following substances were tested: biniodide of 
mercury, perchloride of mercury, chlorinated lime, formal 
aldehyde, lysol, carbolic acid, izal, medical izal, creolin, 
Jeyes’ sanitary fluid, Walker's I. X. L. disinfectant fluid, 
Condy’s fluid, ‘‘sanitas” fluid, and boric acid. These 
experiments involved the inoculation and culture of some - 
2000 tubes of bouillon and were conducted in the laboratory 
of the Manchester Union Hospital, Crumpsall, during six 
months of my tenure of the resident medical officership there. 
The ultimate results obtained are arranged for ready com- 
parison in the accompanying table, where, in addition to 
stating the weakest strength of each disinfectant necessary 
to kill the bacillus coli communis in the allotted times, I 
have in each case further stated that strength which just 
failed to do so. 

In interpreting these results I wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that they are merely relative and can only be held to 
be absolute under the exact conditions laid down for these 
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TABLE SHOWING RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS. 


3 Weakest strength of solution necessary to destroy the bacillus coli communis in the following times— 


| 


i a ce 
i 


| Next | Next 
Disinfectant. strength strength 
One tested that Five tested that 
minute. failed to minutes. | failed to 
destroy. destroy. 
| : 
, | | 
eee of mer l in i, 1 in 1500 § 1 in 5000 Í 1 in 7500 
Fury. of er. I in 750 lin 1000 1 in 2CcO 1 in 2000 


Chlorinated lime ... lin 80 lin 100 § lin 150 1 in 200 
Formal aldehyde ... | lin 30 lin 40 f lin £0 lin 60 
Lysol ... se ws « lin 10 lin 20 f lin 30 lin 40 


Carbolic acid ‘lin 10 1 in 20 f lin 40 lin 60 
Ii. . — | Undiluted.f 1 in 10 lin 20 
Medical izal ... ... — Undiluted.] lin 10 lin 20 
Creolin e — Undiluted.] lin 5 1 in 10 


Undiluted.] 1 in 3 1 in 5 


Jeyes' fludded s = | 


— | Undilutea. 


Walker's I. X. L. disin- N Undiluted.' 1 in 2 
fectannt . § i 

Condy’s fluid oe Undiluted. — | Undiluted. 

“Sanitas” fluid... — Undiluted. — Undiluted. 

Boric acid. —  ' Saturated. — Saturated. 


— „„ 
Next. | Next Next 
strength strength strength 
10 tested that 30 tested that One hour tested that 
minutes. failed to minutes. failed to He ” | failed to 
destroy. | destroy. destroy. 


1 in 20,000 | 1 in 25, C000 1 in 80,000 1 in 100,000 ! in 200, 000 1 in 250,000 


l in 7,500 1 in 10, C00 
lin 500 1 in (600 


1 in 15,000 1 in 20, C0 1 in , CO lin 50,000 


l in 1.500 1 in 2000 [i in 3.000 lin 4.000 
250 U in 


lin 100 1 in 150 1 in 150 Lin 201 in 300 
lin 100 1 in 150jlin 260'lin 2001 in 200 lin 400 
lin 80 lin 100 [l in 100 1 in 150 1 in 150 | lin 200 
1 in 80 |l in 100f1in 250 lin 200 [i in 200 1 in 400 
1 in 80 1 in 1001 in 20 I in lin 200 1 in 400 
1 in 60 1 in 80 fl in 150 lin 200 I in 200 | lin 300 
lin 60 |1 in 80 1 in 100 | lin 150 f1 in 200 lin 30 
1 in ZO 1 in 40 1 in 80 1 in 1001 in 100 lin 150 
1 in 2 1 in 311 in 10 1 in 201 in 40; lin €0 
Undiluted. 1 in 2 1 in 2 1 in Silin 3| lin 4 

— Saturated. — ' Saturated. — Saturated. 


experiments—i.e., where the bacilli are freely exposed to the 
action of the disinfectant in solution, no albuminous matter 
being present. In the actual practice of disinfection such 
conditions are pever met with, the most important differ- 
ence being the presence of albuminous material in greater or 
less quantity. Especially does this apply to the case of 
perchloride of mercury, which forms a definite combination 
with albumin, resulting in the formation of a comparatively 
inert albuminate of mercury, and thus, to maintain its 
efficiency, the strength of the solution would require to be 
increased in proportion to the amount of albuminous matter 
present. 

Biniodide of mercury.—This was brought into solution by 
the addition of iodide of potassium in quantity just sufficient 
to dissolve it, a stock solution of 1 part of biniodide in 500 
of distilled water being first prepared, from which the more 
dilute solutions were afterwards obtained by the addition of 
the requisite proportion of ordinary tap-water. It will be 
noted that the germicidal power of this drug is far superior 
to that of any other used in these experiments, and as it 
does not precipitate with albumin the results obtained 
should hold good even in the presence of albuminous 
material, thereby contrasting with the perchloride of 
mercury. 

Chlorinated lime (commonly called chloride of lime ”).— 
This is a white powder which is only partially soluble in 
water, and after standing for a little the insoluble portion 
falls to the bottom. This was kept in suspension in these 
experiments by frequent shaking of the glass vessel contain- 
ing the threads immersed in the solution, but I also found 
that the germicidal power was not in any way altered by 
previously filtering the solution so as to remove this in- 
soluble portion. In the stronger solutions of this substance 
not only are the bacilli on the threads all killed but the 
threads themselves are destroyed and in a short time almost 
all trace of them disappears. 

Formal aldchyde.—The solutions of this substance were 
prepared from Schering’s formalin, which is a 40 per cent. 
solution of formal aldehyde in water, the latter itself only 
existing in the gaseous state. It must be clearly understood 
that the proportions stated in the accompanying table refer 
to formal aldehyde and not to formalin. 

zal and medical tzal,—These two coal products are pre- 
pared by Messrs. Newton, Chambers, and Co., the latter 
being a refined preparation of the former specially adapted 
to medical and surgical use. I found no difference between 
them as regards their germicidal properties. It should be 
stated that the proportions given in the accompanying table 
refer to the product as sold for use and not to the proportions 
of izal oil, of which“ izal ” disinfectant is an emulsion con- 
taining 40 per cent. 

Boric acid.—This substance has no claim to be regarded 


as a disinfectant, since its saturated solution failed to destroy 
the bacillus coli communis in any of the allotted times. 
Manchester. 


ACUTE GLOSSITIS COMPLICATING A CASE 
OF TYPHOID FEVER. 


By H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., M.R.C.P. Lonp., 
ASSISTANT PHYSICIAN AND PATHOLOGIST TO THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL; 
PHYSICIAN TO OUT-PATIENTS AT THE HOSPITAL FOR EPILEPSY 
AND PARALYSIS, REGENT'S-PARKK, 


THE patient, a woman aged 34 years, suffering from 
typhoid fever, was admitted into the Middlesex Hospital on 
Nov. 17th, 1899, under the care of Dr. J. Kingston Fowler, 
to whom I am indebted for permission to make use of the 
clinical notes of the case. The early symptoms of the attack 
consisted of weakness, languor, pain in the back, and shiver- 
ing. The bowels were confined at first and later they became 
more freely opened, but diarrhoea was never a troublesome 
factor. There was no vomiting. The blood showed Widal’s 
reaction and the urine gave Ebrlich's test. There was a 
well-marked rash on the abdomen. 


The patient was from the first very seriously ill and in 
spite of all treatment her condition became gradually worse 
till on Dec. 16th the pulse was scarcely perceptible and she 
was evidently in crtremis. On the 17th, at 7 Pp. M., the 
tongue was first noticed to be swollen and examination 
showed the swelling to be confined to the left half of the 
organ. This condition must have arisen very rapidly as the 
tongue had previously been examined at midday and there 
was then no sign of any swelling. The swelling was firm 
and did not fluctuate, the mucous membrane over it 
was reddened, it was tender when touched, and gave 
rise to some difficulty in swallowing. At 10 P.M. on 
the same evening the swelling had increased and it now 
involved the right half of the tongue. The size of the swell- 
ing made it advisable to take some steps to try to reduce it, 
and accordingly after the part had been arzsthetised with 
cocaine a grooved needle was passed into the tumour, but 
only a little blood escaped. The patient's general condition, 
however, was so bad that it was not considered advisable to 
take any further measures and a few hours later death 
occurred. A post-mortem examination was made on the 
following day and extensive intestinal ulceration was found 
which had terminated in general peritonitis from a perfora- 
tion at the lower end of the ileum. The tongue was swollen, 
especially the left half, and the mucous membrane over it 
was reddened; there were also one or two superficial 
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ulcerations on the dorsum of the tongue. On section the 
tissues were reddened and swollen, but there was no 
suppuration present. 

The condition is of interest both on account of its rarity 
and its importance, for it may be a very formidable com- 
plication, and in this case had the patient not succumbed 
to the intestinal lesions vigorous measures would, no doubt, 
have had to be taken to reduce the swelling. 

A case which occurred in Dr. Osler’s clinic has been 
recorded by MacCrae,! in which glossitis was the first 
symptom of a relapse after 24 days of normal temperature. 
The tongue was red, inflamed, symmetrically enlarged, 
markedly tender, and somewhat indurated as far back as 
could be felt. Cultures taken from the left half gave a 
negative result, and after puncturing, the swelling of this 
half diminisbed, showing, as MacCrae thinks, the line of 
treatment which should be pursued. In this instance the 
patient made a good recovery. MacCrae states that this was 
the only case of glossitis which occurred in over 700 cases 
of typhoid fever treated in the Johns Hopkins Hospital. He 
quotes Nichols as having recorded a case of gseptic infec- 
tion in typhoid fever ” in which two days before death swell- 
ing of the right half of the tongue was noted. This case 
ended fatally. At the necropsy the right half of the tongue 
was red and swollen and on section small abscesses and 
heemorrhages were seen. Cultures yielded streptococci and 
the bacillus coli. | 

The cause of glossitis in the course of typhoid fever is an 
interesting question. The large majority of the cases 
probably arise from secondary local infections, and the 
presence of superficial ulcers of the tongue is suggestive of 


this mode of origin in the case I now record. Other cases, 


however, would seem to be part of a general infection—as, 
for instance, MacCrae’s case in which the glossitis was 
the first symptom of a relapse after 24 days of normal 
temperature. 

Queen Anne-street, W. 


IMPERFORATE HYMEN AND RETAINED 
MENSTRUAL ACCUMULATION. 


By HUGH HOWIE BORLAND, M.B., C.M. GLASG., 
D.P.H. CANTAB., 


LATE HOUSE SURGEON, GLASGOW MATERNITY HOSPITAL. 


I was called on Jan. 4th, 1900, to see a girl, aged 
13 years and nine months, who was complaining of diarrhea, 
rigors, and abdominal pain. The history was that on 
Dec. 30th, 1899, she began to suffer from diarrhcea and on the 
following day abdominal pain set in. This state of matters 
continued more or less until Jan. 4th, when diarrhea, 
bearing-down pains, dysuria, and, finally, retention of urine 
supervened. The mother stated that the girl had always 
enjoyed good health. She had never menstruated, but as 
bearing upon her present illness it was noticed when a child 
that there was a large blue vein” about the lower aspect 
of the genitals. Nothing, however, in the way of operation 
had been done for it. The girl was in a condition of 
extreme distress, crying out with agony and throwing 
herself about in bed when paroxysmal pains set in. 
She was a well-nourished and well-developed girl with 
womanly configuration, having large, plump, and well- 
formed breasts. The lower aspect of the abdomen 
showed a large, round, globular tumour which rose out 
of the pelvis, reached from the pubes to two inches above the 
umbilicus, and was so tense and resistant that it simulated 
the gravid uterus. Fluctuation could not be elicited. The 
vulva was greatly bulged downwards and the perineum was 
distended. On separating the thighs, but without everting 
the labia minora, the vaginal orifice was seen to be com- 
pletely occluded by a bulging membrane across which some 
minute blood-vessels were traced. The colour of the mem- 
brane was that of a bluish plum; it measured two and a half 
inches and one and a half inches from before backward and 
had a convex projection one inch in extent. Fluctuation 
was here easily obtained. There was a considerable bulging 
of the lower aspect of the vulva and adjacent parts. There 
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was no dilatation of the anus, although there had been severe 
diarrhoea. Rectal examination revealed that the lower lumen 
of the bowel had been extensively encroached upon by a 
large balloon-like mass, which was smooth and elastic. 
This tumour had not only pressed upon the bowel, but had 
pushed up the anterior aspect of the vulva to such an 
extent that the meatus urinarius was practically occluded, 
causing complete retention of urine. 

On a catheter being passed 40 ounces of urine were drawn 
off, and to clear out the bowels thoroughly castor oil was 
ordered. The parts were also prepared for operation next 
morning. In the interval, however, previously to my arrival 
the dense membrane had become perforated in the median 
line. This aperture was only able to admit a small probe, 
yet a considerable amount of treacle-like substance had 
oozed out, and thus there had come about that slow aspira- 
tion which most authorities recommend in treating such 
cases. The vulva and perineum were again thoroughly 
cleansed by a solution of lysol (1 in 200). An incision with 
a sterilised knife was then made from before backward in 
the entire extent of the membrane in the median line. ‘The 
index finger was introduced into the now open vaginal orifice 
in order to induce a free flow of the retained menses. The 
mucous membrane of the utero-vaginal canal was found to 
be perfectly smooth and devoid of ruge. Suprapubic 
pressure was avoided during the evacuation of the fluid, and 
to prevent re-uniting of the cut surface of the membrane a 
sterilised perforated glass tube containing iodoform and 
boric powder was inserted into the aperture and retained in 
situ. Pads of wood wool were then placed over the vulva 
and perineum and fixed in position with a double T bandage. 
The patient was instructed to put gentle pressure on the 
glass tube to keep it in position when passing urine, and 
her mother, the nurse, was instructed to cleanse the parts 
most carefully thereafter with lysol solution on each occasion. 
For diet the patient had milk only, and two grains of quinine 
were given every three hours. The recumbent posture was 
enjoined unless while taking food when the semi-recumbent 
position was to be adopted. 

On Jan. 6th I found that the patient had passed a gond 
night; her temperature was 98° F. and her pulse was 89. I 


removed the glass which was half filled with the treacle-like 


material. Examination per rectum showed that the balloon- 
like mass had disappeared. Examination per vaginam failed 
to detect the os uteri. There were now, however, well-marked 
rug felt longitudinally in the previously smooth-lined utero- 
vaginal canal. The retained menses were apparently well 
drained. The glass tube was sterilised and again inserted 
and the same kind of dressings were applied. The sub- 
sequent history of the case was quite uneventful. There was 
no rise of temperature and the girl was allowed to get up on 
Jan. 12th, on which date there was no discharge of any kind 
in the tube or on the dressings. On the 15th examination per 
vaginam revealed ruge almost of a scirrhus-like nature. The 
uterus was found to be normal and the os closed. It was 
directed that the glass tube should be inserted twice a week 
for some time. On Feb. 17th (six weeks after the operation 
bad been performed) the girl menstruated normally, being 
poorly for four days. 

It will be observed that the patient had reached puberty, 
although she was barely 14 years of age, and the accumula- 
tion must have been going on for many months to judge from 
the size of the abdominal swelling. It contained over three 
pints of altered blood which continued to run for several 
days as the uterus slowly contracted. The girl was quite 
unaware that there was anything abnormal and stated most 
clearly that there had been no monthly periodic occurrence 
of pelvic or bearing-down pains whatever. 

Previously to the era of asepsis and antiseptics incision of 
an imperforate hymen was not infrequently followed by fatal 
results from septic absorption. Gradual withdrawal of the 
fluid enables the uterus to accommodate itself to its diminish- 
ing contents, but, as Lewers has pointed out, if it is rapidly 
emptied contractions are set up, some of the fluid with septic 
matter from the air may be forced along the Fallopian tubes 
into the peritoneum, and death from peritonitis may result. 

Newmilns, Ayrshire. 


THE Colne Town Council has decided to erect 
a new infectious diseases hospital at the Old Farm, near 
Colne, at an outlay of £8530. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided for 26 beds. 
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HOSPITAL PRACTICE, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


Nulla autem est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi quamplurimas et 
morborum et dissectionum historias, tum aliorum tum proprias 
collectas hubere, et inter se comparare.—Moreaeni De Sed. et Caus. 
Mord., lib. iv. Procemium. 


ST. PANCRAS INFIRMARY. 


A CASE OF THROMBOSIS OF THE SUPERIOR MESENTERIC 
VEINS. 


(Under the care of Dr. W. M. DUNLOP, medical 
superintendent.) 


AMONG the many conditions simulating true intestinal 
obstruction there is none more interesting than thrombosis 
of the mesenteric vessels. Either the arteries or the veins 
may be affected ; in thrombosis of the arteries the symptoms 
are very acute, but when the veins only are involved the more 
chronic forms of obstruction are simulated. Barth, 
Bradford,“ and Koster! have published cases of thrombosis 
of the mesenteric veins and 14 cases have been collected by 
Elliot. In most cases a diagnosis of intestinal obstruc- 
tion is made and a laparotomy is performed. In one case in 
which the arteries were thrombosed the portion of bowel 
concerned was excised with success. For the notes of 
the case we are indebted to Miss Mabel Stevenson, 
M.B Lond., junior assistant medical officer. 


A man, aged 51 years, was admitted into the St. Pancras 
Infirmary in a state of extreme collapse. The patient 
could give very little account of himself, put stated that for 
some time he had been suffering privations and had had 
vague abdominal pain. Two days before admission he was 
suddenly seized with acute pain in the hypogastrium 
accompanied by vomiting. In this condition he was found 
by the police and taken to the infirmary. On admission he 
was evidently moribund, with subnormal temperature and 
pale and shrunken features. He complained of intense 
thirst, but the ingestion of the smallest quantity of food 
provoked copious vomiting of greenish-black fluid whieh was 
entirely free from fecal odour. There was acute pain in 
the abdomen which was paroxysmal in character. The 
abdominal walls were flaccid, there was no abdominal dis- 
tension or tenderness, and the respiratory movements were 
normal. A few hours later a quantity of bright red fluid 
blood was passed per rectum. The pain lessened consider- 
ably after this, but the patient quickly sank from 
exhaustion, death taking place within seven hours of 
admission. 

Necropsy.—On post-mortem examination the body was 
found to be spare and thin, but not emaciated. The 
abdominal viscera were normal in position. Two feet of the 
middle part of the ileum were intensely congested, almost 
black in colour, but not distended. There was a sharp line 
of demarcation between the diseased and the healthy por- 
tions of the bowel, extending into the mesentery along the 
line of vessels supplying the affected part. There were no 
signs of peritonitis. On section the intestinal wall was thick 
and cedematous; the mucous surface was intact. The 
intestine contained some bloody fluid, similar to that 
passed before death, but no fecal matter. The veins in 
the congested portion of the mesentery were uniformly 
plugged with firm, dark clotted blood; the corresponding 
arteries were pervious and healthy. The venous thrombosis 
did not extend beyond the affected part of the mesentery 
and no evidence of thrombosis was found in the rest of the 
venous system, neither could any cause for thrombosis be 
detected. The rest of the viscera were pale and shrunken, 
but showed no evidence of disease. The case was appa- 


rently one of primary thrombosis of the superior mesenteric 
veins, 
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2 Transactions of the Clinical Society of London, 1898, vol. xxi., p. 203. 
3 Deutsche Medicinische Wochenschrift, May 26th, 1898. 


MONSALL FEVER HOSPITAL, MAN- 
CHESTER. | 


TWO CASES OF PERFORATION OF THE INTESTINE DURING 
AN ATTACK OF TYPHOID FEVER TREATED BY 
LAPAROTOMY ; ONE RECOVERY. 


(Under the care of Dr. R. W. MARSDEN, medical 
superintendent.) 


THERE is no more dangerous complication in typhoid 
fever than perforation of an ulcer. It is difficult to state 
with accuracy the mortality from these cases when treated 
medically, for in most of those in which the patients 
have recovered after apparent perforation a great doubt 
must always remain that perforation has not taken 
place, but we shall not be over-estimating the death- 
rate in such cases, when not treated surgically, if we 
put it as at least 90 per cent. Monod and Vauverts 
have shown conclusively that the mortality in cases treated 
surgically is certainly less than this. Finney? collected 
52 cases in which laparotomy was performed, and of these 
17 patients recovered. In 1898 there bad been recorded 83 
cases and 16 recoveries, a mortality of a little over 80 per 
cent. This is still a high death-rate, but when we consider 
the low general condition of the patients we are justified in 
thinking the result good. 

CASE 1.—On Nov. 23rd, 1899, a youth, aged 16 years, was 
admitted into the Monsall Fever Hospital suffering from 
typhoid fever. He had been ailing for a fortnight and on 
Nov. 22nd an examination of the blood had shown that it 
gave the Widal reaction. Clinically the symptoms were 
distinctive of a moderately severe attack of typhoid fever— 
i.e., rose spots, enlarged spleen, general bronchitis, a 
temperature of 104° F., &c.— but the abdomen was soft and 
free from tumidity, and there was only slight diarrhœa. On 
Dec. 10th he began to convalesce and the temperature 
remained normal until the 25th, when a relapse occurred. 
The relapse was only of moderate severity and was not 
accompanied by abdominal fulness or diarrhœa, and after 
10 days—i.e., on Jan. 4th, 1900—it seemed to be terminating. 
The general condition of the patient at this time was 
extremely satisfactory. At 4.30 P.M. on that day, however, 
he complained of acute cutting pain in the abdomen, which 
caused the legs to be drawn up and was accompanied by an 
ineffectual desire to micturate. At 5.30 P.M. the pain was 
worse, the abdominal muscles were in a state of tonic 
contraction, and on percussion tbere was an absence of liver 
dulness at the ends of the eighth, ninth, and tenth ribs on 
the right side. The pulse was 88, the temperature was 99:2’, 
and there was no evidence of ‘‘ primary shock.” At 
10.30 p.m. the condition of the abdomen was as described, 
there being a little fulness, but marked tenderness midway 
between the umbilicus and the right anterior superior iliac 
spine. In the interval a greenish fluid had been vomited 
on three occasions. As the patient was now looking much 
worse, the eyes being sunken, the pulse 120 and small, the 
temperature 102°8°, and the respiration of a purely thoracic 
type, Dr. Marsden decided to perform laparotomy. 

The operation was done at 1 A. M. on Jan. 5th, 1900. 
apparently eight and a half ‘hours after the onset of 
peritonitis. On opening the peritoneum through a median 
incision three and a half inches long, a considerable 
quantity of yellow serous fluid exuded, having a milky 
appearance from the presence of minute particles of 
lymph. The intestines were not at all distended—in 
fact, their walls were quite flaccid and soft. The first 
loop withdrawn contained a Meckel’s diverticulum about 
one inch in length, and with this excellent landmark 
there was very little difficulty in finding the perforation, 
which was situated six inches to the cecal side of it. It was 
small, round, about three millimetres in diameter, and, as 
usual, there was the increased quantity of lymph on the 
bowel in its immediate neighbourhood. The patches of 
lymph had a very ‘‘curdy” appearance and were readily 
wiped off. The perforation had occurred in the centre of 
a greatly thickened patch and had apparently arisen from a 
progressive ulceration, as there were no signs of sloughing 
at the edges. There were no peritoneal adhesions—in fact, 
there was a remarkable absence even of ‘‘stickiness 
between opposed peritoneal surfaces, and though two anà 
1111. Tac R CAEL tS an Ta ples es ieee 

1 Revue de Chirurgie, March, 1897. 
3 Annals of Surgery, March, 1897. 
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a half feet of bowel were examined only one other inflamed 
patch could be detected through the walls. The perforation 
was closed by folding inwards and uniting the peritoneum 
from each side of the patch by means of interrupted 
Lembert’s sutures. A large drainage tube being passed 
towards the pelvis, the abdominal cavity was thoroughly 
irrigated with warm saline solution and the operation 
terminated after lasting 30 minutes. The patient’s general 
condition did not seem to have suffered any deterioration, 
and with the exception of repeated attacks of vomiting 
during the next 38 hours the further course was one of un- 
interrupted progress. The tube, which had been shortened 
daily, was removed on Jan. 10th as there was no discharge 
and the wound was allowed to heal. The patient left the 
hospital apparently perfectly recovered on Feb. 13th. 

CASE 2.— A youth, aged 18 years, was admitted into the 
Monsall Fever Hospital on Jan. 30th, 1900, suffering from a 
moderately severe attack of typhoid fever. He had been ill 
for two or three weeks previously and from the above date 
to Feb. 8th, when the first indications of perforation occurred, 
there were no signs of improvement. Rose spots were 
numerous, the temperature continued between 102° and 
104° F., the pulse remained about 120 per minute, there was 
marked general bronchitis, and he was delirious. There was 
only slight diarrhoea, and the distension of the abdomen, 
which was considerable on admission, had appreciably 
diminished. On Feb. 8th, at 8.45 A.M., he complained of 
pain in the abdomen after defecation, and an examination 
revealed general tenderness over the hypogastrium, with 
absence of liver dulness internal to the nipple line. At the 
same time it was noticed that the respirations were shallow, 
44 per minute, and purely thoracic. At 2 P.M. the tenderness 
‘was more extensive and the liver dulness was absent 
internal to the anterior axillary line. The temperature 
remained steadily between 102° and 103°, but the pulse, 
which was small and 158 per minute immediately after the 
onset of the pain, fell to 144 by 4 P. u., so that, the pre- 
liminary shock having evidently passed off, Dr. Marsden 
decided to attempt a laparotomy. 

The operation was begun apparently about eight hours 
after the onset of peritonitis. A median incision was made 
and on opening the peritoneum a considerable amount of 
light yellow milky fluid exuded. The bowel was found to be 
only slightly distended, but much injected, and there were 
no signs of adhesions between opposed peritoneal surfaces. 
A considerable length of the ileam had to be eventrated before 
the perforation could be found, and its situation was again 
detected by the increased amount of lymph upon the intestine 
in its neighbourhood. It occupied the centre of a thickened, 
cedematous patch, and its edges were distinctly slougby, 
whilst thin fluid yellow faces were exuding from the open- 
ing. It was closed, as in the former case, by interrupted 
Lembert’s sutures, but owing to the oedematous condition 
mentioned the peritoneum was very friable, and after three 
unsuccessful attempts to hold the surfaces together the sutures 
had to be entered into the outermost part of the thickened 
area. There was evidence of numerous other inflamed 
patches in the bowel but there were no signs of another 
perforation, so that a tube being inserted into the pelvis the 
peritoneal cavity was irrigated with warm saline solution, 
and the operation terminated after lasting 35 minutes. At 
the end of the operation the patient was evidently collapsed, 
the temperature in the axilla being 98:4°, the extremities 
cold, and the face and hands slightly cyanotic. He rallied, 
however, and on the next day (Feb. 9th) seemed to be pro- 
gressing favourably, but on the 10th he was distinctly 
worse and he died on the same afternoon 48 hours after the 
operation. 

Remarks by Dr. MARSDEN.—Laparotomy for perforation 
of the intestine in typhoid fever is still sufficiently in its 
infancy to call for a record of the various cases in which 
this treatment is pursued, and the patients who have 
recovered are sufficiently rare to demand a detailed account 
of the individual cases in order that reliable statistics may 
be obtained for future guidance. It is with this object in 
view that I have ventured to report the above cases. It is 
impossible to imagine two cases which could better illustrate 
Keen’s® statement when he says: Naturally the cases 
operated on after relapses or toward the end of the acute 
febrile attack will result better than those in which the 
perforation, occurring earlier, requires the patient not only to 
recover from the operation but to have strength enough to 
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carry him through the fever which has not as yet subsided.” 
In Case 1 the patient was at the end of a relapse and 
evidently about to convalesce, whereas in Case 2 I think 
that the fatal termination was undoubtedly almost solely 
due to the typhoid toxæmia. Moreover, from a considera- 
tion of these two cases alone one cannot help concluding 
that such factors as age, time of operation after perforation, 
and type of case—i.e., whether a tympanitic abdomen pre- 
venting leakage of intestinal contents or a doughy abdomen 
allowing free extravasation —are insignificant as regards a 
successful issue compared with the general condition of the 
patient at the time of the operation. 


Medital Societies. 


OPHTHALMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Occlusion of the Central Retinal Artery on Both Sides.—The 
Arithmetical Triangle in  Ophthalmology.— Dermoid 
Tumour of the Conjunctiva.— Periarteritis of the 
Retinal Arteries. — Illustrations of Forest Scenery 
executed by an Artist after Cataract Eaxtraction.— 
Opvhthalmitis associated with Basal Meningitis.— 
Exhibition of Cases and Card Specimens. 


AN ordinary meeting of this society was held on June 14th, 
Mr. ANDERSON CRITCHETT, President, being in the chair. 

Mr. W. H. Jessop described a case of Occlusion of Both 
Central Arteries of the Retina. The patient was a woman, 
aged 35 years, married nine years, who had no children 
living. She had had one miscarriage soon after marrying 
and ejght months ago she was delivered of a child at the 
ninth month which only lived a few hours. On Oct. 24th, 
1899, on awaking she found that she could not see with 
the right eye, although she was quite well at the time 
and had had no previous illness except an attack 
of influenza nine years and epistaxis two years 
back which continued for some weeks. On ophthal- 
moscopic examination the eye presented the symptoms of 
embolism of the central artery. There was doubtful per- 
ception of light. The left eye was normal. On Dec. 28th, 
1899, she suddenly at 11.20 a.m. lost the sight of the left 
eye, and on examination all the signs of embolism of the 
central artery were present and there was no perception of 
light. Both optic discs were now atrophied, the retinal 
vessels were recuced to mere threads, and in places there 
was a white thickened condition of the sheath (periarteritis). 
The vision of the right eye bad improved to 3%. but with 
the left there was perception of light only. The 
patient had been treated with mercury by inunction and 
internally. The interest of the case was in the arteries of 
each eye being affected and in the fact that the only 
symptom and sign pointing to embolus was the suddenness 
of each attack. No possible source of the emboli 
could be suggested. This rather pointed to a retinitis 
being the predisposing cause, and considering the 
great improvement of the vision under treatment it 
was probably of syphilitic origin. The changes seen in the 
vessels pointed to arterial degeneration.—Mr. E. T. COLLINS 
described the case which he had shown before the society in 
1897. The patient also had epistaxis and amenorrhea. He 
suggested the possibility of heemorrhage into the optic nerve- 
sheath.—Dr. J. ABERCROMBIE asked if the patient bad any 
uterine disease and suggested that spasm of an artery might 
last long enough to cause gangrene.—Mr. R. W. DOYNE 
thought that after embolism the peripheral parts of the 
retinal vessels were usually somewhat larger than the 
central portion, and this not being so in Mr. Jessop's 
case was suggestive of arterial disease as the chief cause 
of the condition.— Mr. JEssop, in reply, said that he agreed 
with Mr. Doyne and also stated that there was no uterine 
disease. 

Mr. C. WRAY read a paper entitled The Arithmetical 
Triangle in Ophthalmology: How to Use It and What It 
Reveals.” This method of investigation was a new one and 
Mr. Wray’s plan of using it was as follows. Determine 
the maximum negative error of refraction and assume pro- 
visionally, in accordance with the general law of error, trat 
the positive errors will be equal in amount and frequency. 
The paper assumed the negative error + 11—that is, 1 D. 
under K.—and this suggested the use of the twenty-third 
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line of the triangle, with the result E. = 15 per cent., 
M. 26 per cent., H. 59 per cent., and myopia over — 6 D. 0.66 
per 1000, the minimum number found in any province of 
France being 1 per 1000 (French army statistics). If the 
twenty-fifth line were used under the assumption that the 
commonest refraction is E., then there would be E. 13.2 per 
cent., M. 43.4 per cent., and H. 48.4 per cent. This would 
raise the myopes with over — 6 D. far over 14.7, the very 
highest number that occurred per 1000, and prove E as the 
commonest refraction impossible. It would appear as though 
the highest myopia transmissible was — 11 and that the 
maximum grades were due to non-hereditary causes acting 
in addition. Mr. Wray deduced that there was no evidence 
that the effect of civilisation was as serious as it was usually 
thought, seeing that an increase of 1 D. in the commonest 
or normal refraction was an impossible and unnecessary 
hypothesis. Indeed, in that case there would be three cases 
per 1000 with over 6 D. of myopia from heredity alone, not 
counting those classed as over 6 D. from such patients 
generally preferring a -6.5 lens, spasm of accommodation, 
&c. Seeing that the maximum is 14.7, very little room is 
left for the causes thas operate seriously in producing 
acquired myopia. 

Mr. SIMEON SNELL (Sheffield) related a case of Congenital 
Papilloma of the Conjunctiva which occurred in an infant, 
aged five months. The tumour hung from between the 
eyelids and fell over the lower lid at about its outer third, 
the lower part of the growth being enlarged into a rounded 
ball of about the size of a small pea. It was attached to the 
conjunctiva about halfway between the corneal margin and 
the inner canthus, and somewhat broadened out at this 
attachment. The stalk measured about half an inch, but 
traction readily lengthened it to aninch. The growth was 
snipped off with scissors. Mr. Treacher Collins had kindly 
examined the specimen and he had reported that its micro- 
scopical appearances were similar to those of a dermoid cyst 
of the eye.—Mr. J. GRIFFITH thought that the case should 
really be called a dermoid tumour, and with this opinion both 
Mr. CoLLINS and Mr. SNELL agreed. 

Mr. SIMEON SNELL related a case of Periarteritis of the 
Retinal Arteries and exhibited an Ophthalmoscopic Drawing. 
The patient was a woman, aged 43 years, and when first 
seen the sight in the right eye had been failing for about 
four months. On ophthalmoscopic examination a peculiar 
appearance of the arteries on the optic disc was observ- 
able. The arteries were encased in a snowy-white and 
somewhat glistening sheath. This appearance extended 
only a short distance beyond the optic papilla, and was 
confined chiefly to the arteries on the expanse of the 
disc. The vision equalled s There was only one 
small hemorrhage in the retina but now there were two 
others on the disc. In the left eye the appearances were 
very much less marked but the disease was evidently 
commencing. The vision equalled $. The urine contained a 
trace of albumin and there were granular casts. The arteries 
were rigid and tortuous and there was hypertrophy of the 
left ventricle. Reference was made to Mules’s case recorded 
in the second volume of the Transactions of the Ophthalmo- 
logical Society of the United Kingdom, but in the present 
instance, whilst the changes were confined to the optic disc 
and its immediate neighbourhood they appeared to be much 
more pronounced.—Mr. JESSOP asked if the fields of vision 
were contracted and, in reply, Mr. SNELL stated that such 
was the case. 

Mr. SNELL also exhibited an Illustrated Book on Forest 
Scenery. The interest attaching to the work was that the 
illustrations, which were very numerous and of a high-class 
‘character, had all been executed by a gentleman, a patient of 
his, who had several years before undergone extraction of 
cataract in one eye. The other eye was useless for visual 
purposes owing to complete cataract. The same gentleman, 
an amateur artist, had been a successful exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy, but before the operation his paintings had 
not been accepted. 

Mr. SYDNEY STEPHENSON read notes of a case of Ophthal- 
mitis in a child of seven months associated with Simple 
Posterior Basic Meningitis. An effusicn of lymph into the 
anterior chamber of one eye was soon followed by closure of 
the pupil, diminution of tension, and sbrinking of the globe. 
Death took place on the thirty-third day of the disease 
which was characterised by retraction of the head, convul- 
sions, progressive wasting, aud fluctuating temperature. At 
the necropsy lympho-pus was found on the medulla and sur- 
rounding parts and could be traced along the crura, the optic 


tracts, and the commissure to the left optic nerve. The menin- 
geal exudation was found to contain several micro-organisms 
including the diplococcus intracellularis meningitidis of 
Weichselbaum. Microscopically evidences of inflamma- 
tion were traced from the chiasma and along the optic nerve 
to the papilla of the inflamed eye. The essential 
pathological changes in the eyeball itself were neuro-retinitis 
along with diffase inflammation of the uveal tract. Mr. 
Stephenson concluded that inflammation passed from the 
cerebral meninges along the optic nerve to the eyeball, 
probably by means of the perivascular lymph sheaths. ` 

The following cases and card specimens were shown :— 

Dr. J. Rowan: Sections of the Healing Stump of an 
Optic Nerve four days after Enucleation. 

Dr. J. HERN: (a) A case of Essential Shrinking of the 
Conjanctiva ; (5) Persistent Pupillary Membrane; (c) case 
of Abnormally large Cornea and deep Anterior Chamber. 

MoS E. JULER: Retinal Detachment with (?) intraocular 
growth. 


BRITISH GYNÆCOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Eghibition of Specimens.. Indications for the Removal of the 
Uterine Appendages. 


A MEETING of this society was held on Jane 14th, Dr. 


W. J. SMYLY, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. W. H. A. NEWNHAM (Bristol) showed a Uterine 
Myoma removed by Intraperitoneal Hysterectomy from a 
patient, aged 24 years. 

Dr. G. ELDER (Nottingham) showed a Double Ovarian 
Dermoid Tumour. 

Mr. J. FURNEAUX JORDAN (Birmingham) showed Speci- 
mens Removed by Vaginal Cœliotomy. 

The discussion on a paper by Dr. MACPHERSON LAWRIS 
upon Indications for the Removal of the Uterine Appendages 
which was adjourned from the last meeting was opened by a 
communication from Dr. MACNAUGHTON-JONES, £en., who was 
unable to be present. He held that there was unanimity of 
opinion as to the necessity of removing the appendages in 
the case of (1) disease of the oviduct, suppurative, cystic, 
or other, destroying its integrity and obliterating ite 
lumen ; (2) in blood cysts both of the ovaries and Fallopian 
tubes; (3) in solid tumours of the ovary ; and (4) in most 
cases of ectopic gestation. As to the large number of sufferers 
from reflex troubles and nervous conditions, in which gross 
changes might or might not be found in the genitalia, 
it had often been proved that the pathological changes 
found in the ovaries and tubes, though not apparently of 
great importance on examination beforehand, had been of 
a grave character, incurable in their nature and therefore 
wrong to leave unremoved. On the general question of the 
removal of the whole or part of the internal genitalia, such 
removal was not to be considered except (1) where other 
therapeutical steps had either been tried and proved 
valueless or the procrastination involved in resorting to them 
was both directly and indirectly injurious to the woman ; and 
(2) when the risk of operation was less than that of non- 
interference. 

Dr. C. H. F. ROUTH strongly opposed the removal of the 
uterine appendages, whether the inflammation was suppura- 
tive or not. In the former case the plan he advocated was 
aspiration of the tumour, followed by the injection of iodine. 
He considered that they had no right to remove the ovaries 
on account of pain, especially as odphorectomy altered the 
frame of the woman’s mind and predisposed to insanity. 

Dr. G. ELDER (Nottingham) said that none of them 
doubted the propriety of removing the appendages for 
pyosalpinx, suppurating ovaries, ectopic gestation, and 
tumours, and some of them believed in removing the ovaries 
for myoma in certain cases. But there were grounds for 
discussion as to the propriety of dealing with non-suppurative 
diseases such as Dr. Lawrie had described in group ‘‘@.” 
When the late Mr. Lawson Tait had the inspiration to 
remove the ovaries and tubes in the case of inflammatory 
conditions it was a great advance on previous methods. 
No doubt many ovaries and tubes were subsequently removed 
that ought to have been allowed to remain. Probably most 
of those present bad removed ovaries which on after- 
consideration they would have allowed to remain. He was 
led to reconsider the matter by the fact that in some 
instances after the removal of the appendages the pain was 
no better tban before. His own practice now in doubtful 
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cases was to examine the patient under an anesthetic and, if 
necessary, make an exploratory incision, dealing with the 
appendages according to the condition found at the 
time. 

Mr. E. STANMORE BISHOP (Manchester) took exception to 
some points in the paper—e.g., to the recommendation that 
a pyosalpinx should be tapped and drained, if by this was 
meant that the swelling should be aspirated by means of a 
trocar. A free incision was needed, otherwise the sac 
would fill up again. Dr. Lawrie nad mentioned two classes 
of cases of myoma where he advocated odphorectomy— 
when the myoma was small and the appendages were diseased, 
and when the patient was much weakened by hemorrhage. 
In the first case he presumed that Dr. Lawrie removed the 
appendages because they were diseased and not on account 
of the myoma ; in the second case, he would point out that 
the removal of the appendages was often insufficient to 
control the hemorrhage. With regard to a second operation, 
his view was that this was always bad for the patient. 

Mr. J. FURNEAUX JORDAN (Birmingham) agreed with the 
greater part of the paper. He did not think, however, that 
a conservative reaction could go too far. In one case of 
pyosalpinx he incised and washed out the tube with a good 
result. In another case of cystic ovaries he removed one 
ovary and dealt with the other ovary by ignipuncture and 
the patient bore a living child 12 months later. He held 
that the appendages should never be removed unless they 
were palpably diseased and for the determination of this 
point an exploratory incision was often valuable. He agreed 
with Dr. Lawrie’s remarks about odphorectomy for myoma 
and, contrary to Mr. Stanmore Bishop’s views, he held that 
hysterectomy was easier after a preliminary ojphorectomy, 
for he had operated under those circumstances in three 
cases. 

Mr. J. BLAND-SUTTON expressed his interest in Dr. 
Lawrie’s paper and said that it was important to observe 
how much the operation of ovphorectomy had become 
limited in recent years. From the beginning of his surgical 
career he had always acted upon one rule—never to remove 
ovaries and Fallopian tubes unless there was very tangible 
evidence of disease in these structures. Increased experi- 
ence had taught him to limit the removal of tubes and 
ovaries to two sets of conditions—viz., inflammatory lesions 
and tubal pregnancy. Under the title of inflammatory 
lesions of the uterine appendages he included chronic 
salpingitis, pyosalpinx, and hydrosalpinx, and also tuber- 
culous salpingitis. These were the commonest conditions 
for which double odphorectomy was required. The extreme 
frequency of gonorrhæal and post-partum endometritis 
among hospital patients was in striking contrast to its 
infrequency among private patients, and this he believed 
was due to the fact that the poorer harlots took less 
care of their genitals than the well-to-do courtesans; 
and that the wives of the poor did not receive the 
same careful obstetric nursing as the wives of the rich. 
He had never performed odpborectomy for the cure of 
neurotic conditions and he discountenanced removal of 
ovaries in patients with dysmenorrhea when there were no 
obvious physical signs. It was disappointing to find that 
such a progressive surgeon as Dr. Lawrie still practised the 
removal of ovaries for the relief of fibroids, but that opera- 
tion, like the still more unsatisfactory one of double 
oophorectomy for the relief of mammary cancer, was 
rapidly disappearing from the field of legitimate sur- 
gery. The results in Dr. Lawrie's series of cases were 
very satisfactory. Dr. Victor Bonney had drawn up 
a series of cases in which Mr. Bland-Sutton had 
performed abdominal ovdphorectomy for inflammatory 
lesions and tubal pregnancy at the Chelsea Hospital for 
Women since he was appointed surgeon to that institution. 
The table contained 92 consecutive cases and there were 
no deaths in the series. This gratifying result was due to 
the maintenance of thorough asepsis, abstention from 
irrigation, and the substitution of a strip of sterilised gauze 
for the drainage-tube. Mr. Bland-Satton requested that his 
table of cases should be appended to his remarks when they 
were published jn the society's journal. His results in 
private practice had been equally successful, but he pre- 
ferred to publish the table drawn up by an independent 
person, with the dates and initials of the patients operated 
upon in a public institution where anyone could examine 
the records. 

Mr. F. BOWREMAN JESSETT thought that Dr. Lawrie's 
attitude had been misunderstood. It had been assumed 
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that he advocated operation in all cases, whereas he specified 
that it should be restricted to cases in which other methods 
bad failed. Dr. Mary Dixon Jones had shown that 
there were cases in which the ovaries presented no enlarge- 
ment and yet were much diseased, and he imagined that 
some of Dr. Lawrie’s cases came under this category. He 
thought that the plan advocated by Dr. Routh in the case of 
pyosalpinx was not without considerable risk. 

Mr. SKENE KEITH remarked that he did not believe in 
removing ovaries from patients who were in perfect health. 
There was a condition of the ovaries to which no reference 
had been made, in which the ovary appeared to be healthy on 
the surface, but on cutting it open there was a thick capsule 
almost as hard as cartilage. With each recurrence of ovula- 
tion much pain must necessarily result and the patient 
became emaciated ; if.the general bealth of the patient was 
not thus affected it was not time to operate. He did not 
agree with Mr. Bland-Sutton as to oGphorectomy for myoma ; 
if the whole of the ovaries were removed he would guarantee 
the cure of the bleeding. 

Dr. FREDERICK EDGE (Wolverhampton) said that no 
doubt the results of conservative operations on the 
appendages had been disappointing in many cases but they 
had been equally gratifying in others, and the practical 
point was to find out in which cases it was weil to try 
conservative methods. It had struck him that the cases 
where conservative plans had failed were much the same as 
those in which the removal of the appendages was not 
followed by full recovery—i.e., the uterus and other pelvic 
structures were implicated, and either radical removal of the 
uterus and adnexa should be performed or the case should be 
left to medical treatment. It was a rule with him to remove 
the appendages and not to try conservative operation in 
gonorrhœal cases; but Mr. Taylor had shown that many of 
these cases had a syphilitic basis, or at least alterative 
treatment would relieve them. 

Mr. CHARLES RYALL pointed out that the tendency to the 
removal of the ovaries had diminished since it was realised 
that they had a function of internal secretion which had an 
effect on the whole system. He believed that odphorectomy 
for myoma should be abandoned except in the conditions 
mentioned by Mr. Furneaux Jordan. 

Dr. ARTHUR GILES thought the justifiability of operations 
such as those grouped together by Dr. Lawrie as class 
a” must largely depend on their results. If a condition 
incapacitated a woman and prevented her from earning 
her living and an operation would restore her to health 
and usefulness he thought that Dr. Lawrie was right in 
saying that it was the duty of the surgeon to perform 
it. They required, however, to know more of tte after- 
histories of tbese cases. Neurosis was a frequent 
cause of failure of these as well as of other operations, and 
he felt that in dealing with a neurotic patient no operation 
at all should be performed except as a matter of the most 
absolute necessity. He pointed out that ovphorectomy had 
failed to relieve haemorrhage in cases of myoma, not only 
owing to a portion of ovary being left behind, but also 
because the operation had been done in some cases where 
the bleeding was due to a myoma that had become polypoid. 
When oophorectomy was contemplated he thought that the 
cavity of the uterus ought always to be first explored to 
eliminate this source of failure. The cases of myoma 
requiring odphorectomy were now, in his opinion, very 
few. 

Dr. MACPHERSON LAWRIE briefly replied. 


EDINBURGH MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Exhibition of Cases, Sc.—Blood-pressure in Sleeplessness 
and Slerp. Origin, Development, and Structure of the 
Umbilical Cord. 


THE eighth ordinary meeting of this scciety was held on 
June 6th, Dr. A. G. MILLER, the President, being in the 
chair. 

Dr. JAMES CAMERON exhibited a woman, aged 50 years, 
suffering from Adiposis Dolorosa; a large epigastric 

ndulous tumour was present. 

Mr. C. W. CATHCART exhibited :—1. A boy on whom he had 
performed Laparotomy for Intestinal Obstruction caused by 
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an accumulation of foreign bodies in the lumen of the tube, 
together with the pressure of a calcareous tuberculous gland 
on the outside. The obstructive material had evidently been 
eaten in an Italian salad and had undergone no digestion. 
The boy was not seen until three days subsequent to the 
onset of obstruction and when operated upon was in a very 
collapsed condition. 2. A woman from whom he had 
Excised a Portion of Gangrenous Bowel resulting from a 
Strangulation of a Femoral Hernia. 

Mr. O. W. CATHCART also showed a Surgical Operating 
Case made in the shape of a box of polished zinc and having 
a waterproof covering. Sach a case was much preferable to 
the ordinary surgical bag which could not be sterilised. In 
this case various parts (such as the lid, one side, covers of 
boxes, &c.) were removable and formed trays for holding the 
instruments in antiseptic solutions. All the parts were easily 
sterilised and, moreover, the case was comparatively cheap 
and compact. 

Mr. C. W. CATHCART also showed a portion of the Sigmoid 
Flexure removed on account of a new growth. 

Dr. LEwis C. BRUCE read a paper on the Blood-pressure 
in Sleeplessness and Sleep. The instrument employed to 
estimate the arterial blood-pressure was Barnard and Hill's 
sphygmometer and the statement of Hill that ‘‘ the 
normal general arterial pressure in the horizontal posture 
equals about 110 mm. of mercury ” was assumed to be 
correct. The first points investigated were: (1) Were 
there any unusual conditions of blood-pressure which 
were associated with sleeplessness in mental disease? (2) 
What changes occurred in the blood-pressure when sleep 
was induced in these cases by drugs? ‘There were 
two classes of cases met with: (1) conditions of sleepless- 
ness with high blood-pressure—i.e., above 130 mm. 
of mercury; and (2) sleeplessness with a low blood · pres- 
sure—i.e., below 110 mm. of mercury. The drugs employed 
to promote sleep were the following: paraldehyde, sulphonal, 
trional, and bromide of potassium. In the group of cases 
with a high blood-pressure paraldehyde in large doses (two 
drachms) was found to be the most certain sleep producer ; 
sulphonal came next in power, and then trional. Bromide of 
potassium was found to be unsatisfactory. When sleep was 
induced by any of these drugs the blood-pressure always fell 
to, or even below, 110 mm. of mercury during sleep. In the 
second group of cases, sleeplessness with low blood-pressure, 
paraldehyde in large doses of two drachms acted as a cerebral 
excitant, tended to raise the blood-pressure, and satisfactory 
sleep was never obtained. After small doses, however—from 
15 to 30 minims—these same patients slept well. In this 
second class of cases trional in 20-grain doses and then 
sulphonal were the most satisfactory drugs. Trials were 
also made of erythrol tetranitrate in doses of one grain 
per day in cases of insomnia with high blood-pressure, 
the object being to induce sleep by artificially lowering the 
blood-pressure. Of nine cases three were immediately and 
permanently benefited, three were very temporarily relieved, 
and the remaining three cases were not affected by doses of 
even two grains per diem. A second series of observations 
was made upon c.nvalescent patients in order to throw light 
upon the following questions. 1. Was sleep possible with 
blood-pressures of 130 mm. of mercury or higher? 2. 
What relation did the morning blood-pressure bear to the 
evening pressure when a person was sleeping well? 3. Were 
there any differences in the blood-pressure of the same 
person asleep under the action of drugs and during natural 
sleep? The results were as follows. 1. Sleep was possible 
with high blood-pressures, but the pressure always fell 
to 110 or about 110 mm. of mercury after the condition 
of sleep was established. 2. The general blood-pressure 
was, as a rule, higher in the morning than in the 
evening in a state of health and the reverse of this 
held good in some cases of sleeplessness. 3. In the drug 
sleep induced by paraldehyde the blood-pressure fell at 
its lowest about 10 mm. of mercury below the habitual 
blood-pressure of the same person when sleeping naturally. 
As the effect of the drug passed off the blood-pressure 
rose and eventually passed to the blood-pressure habitual 
to that person in natural sleep; in short, drug sleep 
passed in some cases into natural sleep.— The paper was 
discussed by Dr. T. S. CLouston, Dr. James Fouts, 
Dr. CLAUDE B. Ker, Dr. T. RON ALDS0O0NW,. Mr. C. W. 
CATHCART, and the PRESIDENT, and Dr. BRUCE replied. 

Dr. JAMES FOULIS read a paper on the Origin, Develop- 
ment, and Structure of the Umbilical Cord and illustrated 
it with lantern slides. The object of the communication 


was to show that the cord itself had no covering of amnion 
at any period of its existence and that the usual statements 
in the text-books that the cord hada tubular investment of 
amnion were entirely wrong, the truth being that the cord 
proper was always within the amniotic sac and was a tubular 
prolongation of the somatopleure round the collapsed and 
shrivelled yelk sac. Numerous micro- photographs of sections 
of embryos from the deer and sheep were shown in order to 
illustrate the development of the umbilical cord. The 
amnion was everywhere continuous with, and an extension of, 
the somatopleure ; and as the somatopleure itself was formed 
by the union of the epiblast with the somatic mesoblast the 
amnion was itself an extension of these two membranes and 
in the micro-photographs the amnion could easily be seen 
as a double-layered membrane as it passed round the 
dorsam of the embryo. Before the umbilical cord had 
an existence as such the amnion could be traced as 
an outgrowth from the sides of the bauchstiel of His, and 
from the somatopleure around the large umbilical foramen, 
now widely open. In the early embryo of the deer and sheep 
there was at first no such structure as the umbilical cord, 
but the vascular connexion between the embryo and the 
uterus was in the form of the ventral string of the 
bauchstiel. This bauchstiel was an outward growth of 
mesoblast from the caudal end of the embryo towards the 
chorion. In its mesoblastic substance were to be found the 
two large umbilical veins—two umbilical arteries with the 
allantois which might be traced as a tubular outgrowth 
from the cloacal end of the primitive intestine and lined 
with hypoblast. This dauchstiel, as the analogue of the true 
umbilical cord, had a great share in the formation of the 
cord itself. To trace out the formation of the umbilical 
cord from the bauchstiel was a difficult thing, unless 
the relation of the somatopleare to the amnion was 
constantly remembered. Transverse sections of the bauchstiel 
showed that the somatopleure folds, of which for the most 
part it consisted, gave out on both sides the amnion mem- 
brane by simple extension of the somatopleure substance. 
The caudal fold of the somatopleure gave off the amnion 
just in the same way as the lateral folds of somatopleure 
gave it off. The whole dorsal surface of the embryo was 
thus inclosed within the amnion sac, which was thus attached 
to the sides of the bauchstiel and to the margins of the large 
umbilical foramen round the collapsing yelk sac. It was 
important to notice that at the caudal end of the embryo 
the amnion was attached to, or came off from, the somato- 
pleure at a spot between the under surface of the bauchstiel 
and the anal orifice. At first the bauchstiel or ventral string 
occupied an almost horizontal position as an extension of the 
caudal end of the embryo; but as soon as fluid began 
to accumulate within tbe amnion sac the bauchstiel 
was gradually raised up to an almost vertical position, 
the amnion coming off from its lateral margins being 
continuous with the amnion of the lateral somatopleure 
folds. The distal portion of the allantois gradually collapsed, 
while that part within the body cavity gradually became the 
urinary bladder. As a result of the distension of the 
amniotic sac in all parts by fluid the amnion itself was 
gradually lifted off the embryo at all parts except at the line 
of its attachment to the sides of the bawchsticl and to the 
somatopleure folds round the umbilical foramen. which was 
now closing in round the shrunken yelkeac. The somatic 
mesoblastic surfaces of the somatopleure were everywhere 
opposed to each other, and as they actually came in contact 
they adhered to each other round the yelk sac, thus 
shutting off the ccelom or body cavity from the f 
amnion sac. It was most important to bear in mind 81 
this closing in of the somatopleure and the adhesion 9 
its opposed mesoblastic surfaces took place only w1 
the amnion sac, which was thus continuous with, and an 
extension of, the somatopleure tube thus formed round the 
jelk sac. No amnion at any time covered the cord or somato- 
pleure tube thus formed, but it was always continuous "` 
this somatopleure tube or ambilical cord at its distal F ' 
and when the true amnion sac became more and more dis- 
tended the mesoblastic surface of the amnion at last 5 
opposed to the mesoblastic surface of the false amnion 
which it adhered slightly. The amnion thus 5 0 
covered the fœtal surface of tbe placenta, from n 
could be easily stripped off, but, of course, it could no ‘on 
stripped off the umbilical cord because it was an 1 
of, and part of, the cord itself.—Dr. D. BERRY Bees Dr 
others took part in the discussion which followed and © 
Fouis replied. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE IN 
IRELAND. 


SECTION OF MEDICINE. 
Cerebro-spinal Meningitis. 


. A MEETING of this section was held on May 18th, Sir 
J. W. Moors, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. H. C. DRuRY read a paper on Cases of Epidemic 
Cerebro-spinal Meningitis. After a brief reference to the 
past history of the disease from its first recognition in 
Geneva in 1805 be discussed its pathology and then the 
etiology, quoting various authorities on the questions of its 
contagiousness and mode of dissemination. The symptoms 
more or less important in, or peculiar to, this form of 
meningitis were then taken seriatim and fully discussed, 
and the means of certain diagnosis by the method of 
«lumbar puncture” and bacteriological examination were 
described in detail. Dr. Drury then related eight cases which 
he had met with in Cork-street Fever Hospital. The first 
patient, a man, aged 20 years, was admitted on Nov. 18th, 
1899, and after a prolonged illness he recovered. Of the dther 
seven patients four died. In only one case was there a 
rash—a feature so typical of the great Dublin epidemic 
of 1866-67—and this rash was not petechial, but pustular, 
with hemorrhage into the pustules, and it came late in the 
disease. In all the cases the disease commenced suddenly 
with rigidity of the neck or actual retraction of the head, 
and in some cases opisthotonos; all of the patients had 
deafness in some degree, pain in the head and limbs, and 
Kernig’s sign. Oce case was mentioned, though not included 
in the above eight cases, which without bacteriological exami- 
nation could not have been diagnosed. It was the case 
of a man, aged 50 years, who had had pneumonia and was 
up about the ward convalescent for a week when he suddenly 
developed most marked symptoms of acute meningitis and 
died on the fourth day. Post-mortem examination revealed 
pus all over the meninges and a fungous growth on one of 
the aortic valves. This vegetation and the pus yielded pure 
cultures of pneumococcus and not the diplococcus intracellu- 
laris, though the pathologist (Dr. O'Sullivan) was looking 
for the latter, being unaware of the previous history of 
pneumonia. 

Dr. A. R. PARSONS read a paper on Cerebro-spinal Menin- 
gitis, which was discussed with Dr. Drury’s paper. 

Dr. N. M. FALKINER presented a table showing the Number 
of Deaths in the Dublin Registration Area from all forms of 
Meningitis in the years 1895-1900. Taking the years 1895 
to 1899 inclusive the average number of deaths from all 
forms of meningitis for the first 19 weeks of each year was 
102:6, but in 1900 the number of deaths in a corresponding 
period was 182'0 and the increase embraced ordinary menin- 
gitis, tuberculous meningitis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, hydro- 
cephalus, and secondary meningitis. All forms of menin- 
gitis should be treated as zymotic diseases. Sir Oharles 
Cameron had adopted the proper course in making meningitis 
a notifiable disease. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that that was the first occasion 
on which meningitis had been made a notitiable disease. At 
the Meath Hospital they had had 11 cases with three deaths 
and eight cases were still under treatment. This showed 
that the mortality was not at all so high as in the epidemic 
of 1867. The first case was that of a girl, aged three years, 
who was admitted on Feb. 24th and who recovered. As to 
treatment, in the present epidemic he had found that the 
most saccessful measures were leeching behind the ear and 
the repeated application of small blisters behind the ear. 
The agonising headache was relieved by a combination of 
acetanilide, caffein, and sodium bicarbonate. 

Dr. O'SULLIVAN described the post-mortem appearances in 
some of the cases. The fluid obtained by lumbar puncture 
was turbid but colourless. The pus in the spinal region lay 
in one case altogether outside the spinal dura, the cord being 
quite firm and apparently healthy. In the other cases it lay 
in the meshes of or underneath the pia mater and the cord 
was softened. In the brain the pus was in all cases in or 
under the pia-arachnoid. The distribution of the pus on the 
surface of the brain was very symmetrical. In all cases the 
cerebro-spinal fluid was greatly increased in quantity and was 
turbid, but it was not bloody or (to the naked eye) purulent. 
The diplococcus intracellularis was found in the turbid fluid 
and in the pus, usually in pure culture. It grew best on 


Löffler's serum, but also on glycerine agar, and less actively 
on ordinary agar. In the pus the organisms were seen in the 
pus cells, usually in small numbers, as diplococci with their 
adjacent surfaces flattened, varying a good deal in size and 
depth of staining. They did not stain by Gram's method. 
Inoculation experiments were unsuccessful. 

Professor E. J. MCWEENEY said that the first case 
which had come under his notice was that of a schoclgir} 
who died in the Mater Misericordiæ Hospital early in 
February. There was an accumulation of thick mucoid 
pus symmetrically placed in the posterior cornu of each 
lateral ventricle. Microscopical examination of the material 
at once revealed the intracellular diplococcus. In all 
the cases which he had subsequently examined post 
mortem the same features recurred: occurrence of actual 
suppuration, the pus being very tough and mucoid; 
symmetrical disposition of the lesions on each side of the 
brain; distension of the lateral ventricles with turbid 
fluid; implication of the sides and back of the cord; and 
paucity of the intracellular cocci in the fibrinous exudation 
on tbe membranes. In working with cultures of the 
organism care should be exercised, for three German 
observers had all contracted severe rhinitis and in the case 
of one there was some stiffness of the neck as well. This 
would seem to indicate a slight affection of the spinal 
meninges and if the observation were accurate it would serve 
to show that the path by which the infective matter enters 
the cranial cavity is through the nose— possibly then through 
the cribriform plate. There was a disease of horses, known in 
Germany as Borna’s disease, in which the essential lesion 
was a cerebro-spinal meningitis. Intracellular cocci had 
been found in the pus and it seemed quite possible that the 
disease might prove to be identical with human cerebro- 
spinal menirgitis. He had heard that numerous cases had 
lately been observed in horses about Dublin and this was of 
interest in connexion with the present epidemic amongst 
human beings. 

Dr. TRAVERS SMITH, Professor E. H. BENNETT, Dr. J. 
KNOTT, and Dr. J. CRAIG also discussed the papers. 


British OrtHopzpic Socirty.—A meeting of 
this society was held at the Orthopædic Hospital, Bristol. on 
May 19th.— Mr. A. H. Tubby read a paper on the Treatment 
of Spinal Abscess. He advocated the opening of the abscess 
as soon as it approached the surface by two incisions as far 
apart as possible; its thcrough evacuation, and scraping or 
rubbing of the lining membrane; irrigation with iodoform 
solution, paroleine. or menthol ; and closure of the incisions. — 
Mr. Noble Smith advocated incision and drainage and frequent 
irrigation.—Mr. Jackson Clarke, Mr. W. H. Harsant, and 
Mr. J. Ewens also spoke, and Mr. Tubby replied.— Mr. 
T. Carwardine opened a discnssion on the Treatment 
of Severe Congenital Equino Varus. He divided cases 
into four groups: (1) severe at birth, (2) severe in 
childhood, (3) in adolescents, and (4) in adults. Treat- 
ment should begin early. Constant personal attention 
was required and persistence in after-treatment. In rigid 
cases of the third and fourth degrees manipulation alone 
was not enough. Tenotomy and the gradual method with 
apparatus needed patience and perseverance for six or twelve 
months. Wrenching was suitable in patients aged five years 
and upwards. but it was unsurgical and its results were 
temporary. Free subcutaneous section was too severe for 
young children. The skin was usually too tight to allow of 
correction. Phelps's operation was therefore better. With 
respect to tarsotomy and tarsectomy he said that Phelps's 
original operation did not correct the deformity of the 
bones, and it made a large wound which took a long 
time to heal with subsequent contraction. The result 
of astragalectomy was immediate and little after-treatment 
was needed, but it had ended in suppuration and amputation 
in some cases. Cuneiform tarsectomy corrected the varus - 
deformity and saved time and trouble and expensive after- 
treatment, but it was a mutilating method and it prevented 
the gradual method being employed afterwards. It shortened 
the foot and destroyed the arch, interfered with growth, and 
left a stumpy inelastic foot. It treated the effect on the 
outer side rather than the cause on the inner side of the 
foot. Phelps’s latest operation had the following advan- 
tages. It saved time; bony mutilation was slight, planti- 
grade progression was immediate; the foot was not 
shortened, nor was its elasticity impaired; the ankle and 
tarsal joints were not interfered with and their mobility was 
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preserved; being a less severe form of tarsectomy it was 
applicable to younger patients; it could not appreciably 
interfere with growth; and it treated the foot at the point of 
anatomical deformity.—Mr. Eweps, Mr. Little, Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. Jackson Clarke, Mr. Tubby, Mr. Noble Smith, and Mr. 
Harsant took part in the discussion, and Mr. Carwardine 
replied.—Cases were shown by Mr. Ewens and Mr. A. F. 
Blagg. ; 


are treated in an able manner. The pathogenesis of 
ulcer of the stomach has always been open to doubt. 
Many theories have been from time to time advanced, 
but no single one has been universally accepted, and the 
remark of the late Dr. H. Gawen Sutton in his lectures to 
the students at the London Hospital will probably com- 
mend itself to the majority of practitioners : ‘‘ When 
asked, What is the cause of simple ulcer of the stomach?’ 
say, ‘I don’t know.’” The authors of the work under 
consideration enter fully into the many views which have 
been expressed, for there are few subjects in pathology 
that have given rise to more discussion than the mode 
of production of a gastric ulcer ; and finally they state 
that although our knowledge concerning the causation 
of gastric ulcer is still very imperfect certain facts 
warrant us in coming to the following conclusions. An 
acute ulcer of the stomach or duodenum may either appear 
as a primary affection or develop daring the course of some 
organic or constitutional affection. Acute primary ulceration 
often commences as a hemorrhage into the inner coats of the 
stomach during the hyperemia which takes place at each 
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Ulcer of the Stomach and Duodenum and its Consequences. 
By SAMUEL FENWICK, M.D. St. And., F. R. C. P. Lond., 
Consulting Physician to the London Hospital; and W. 
SoLTAU Fenwick, M. D., M. R. C. P. Lond., Senior Phy- 
sician to the London Temperance Hospital, Physician 
to the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. London: 
J. & A. Churchill. 1900. Pp. 392. Price 10s. 6d. 


THE morbid condition known as ulcer of the stomach is so 
frequently met with and its diagnosis and treatment present 
so many points of doubt and difficulty that a monograph on 


the subject from such a well-known authority on diseases 
of the digestive tract as Dr. Fenwick will be sure of a 
welcome from medical men. He has been assisted 
in the preparation of the book by his son, Dr. W. Soltau 
Fenwick. 

The work is divided into four parts. The first part deals 
with the Pathology and Etiology of Gastric and Duodenal 
Ulcer. The chapter on Morbid Anatomy contains a very 
full account of the various changes found in the walls of 
the stomach when ulceration has occurred, and numerous 
reproductions of photographs of morbid specimens of ulcer 
of the stomach materially add to the value of the descrip- 
tive letter-press. The authors have taken considerable pains 
in the elaboration of their conclusions respecting the morbid 
anatomy; the material was derived from the post-mortem 
records of 1015 cases of ulcer of the stomach and of 130 cases 
of ulcer of the duodenum. In order to avoid the errors that 
are apt to arise from the collection of isolated examples of 
the disease the authors wisely confined themselves to the 
records of hospital cases. One of the principal features of 
the analysis of the cases is the distinction which is made 
between the acute and chronic forms of the complaint as 
regards their origin, appearances, and modes of termination. 
Some of the points drawn attention to in this respect are 
interesting. For instance, the relative frequency of acute 
and chronic ulcers in different regions of the stomach. Out 
of 39 cases of acute ulcers 13 (33:3 per cent.) occurred in 
the pyloric zone, whilst out of 70 cases of chronic ulcers no 
less than 53 (75:7 per cent.) were found in that region. 

The chapter on the Results of Ulceration contains a large 
amount of useful information. Attention will naturally 
be paid to the remarks on ,hemorrhage ard perfora: 
tion. Oonsidering the wide area of destruction wrought 
by a chronic ulcer and the extreme vascularity of 
the stomach, it seems surprising at first sight that 
only about 18 per cent. of the fatal cases die from 
hemorrhage. The authors therefore remind the reader 
that not only is liability to bleeding minimised to a great 
extent by obliterative inflammation and thrombosis of the 
vessels in the immediate neighbourhood of the disease, but 
that any rent in their walls is rapidly closed by the contrac- 
tion of the muscular coat and the coagulation of the blood 
at the seat of puncture. It is probable, therefore, that in 
every case of fatal hemorrhage one or more of the following 
conditions will be present: (1) non-obliteration of the 
vessel previously to its erosion; (2) insufficient contractility 
of its muscular coat; (3) deficient coagulation of the blood ; 
and (4) an abnormally high tension in the arterial or venous 
system of the organ. 

The effects of perforation of the stomach and duodenum 


menstrual epoch and under other conditions. 
of the stomach or duodenum may follow the acute disease in 
young women or commence by the superficial digestion of a 
portion of the mucous membrane, where vitality has been 
diminished by certain conditions, such as obliteration of a 
nutrient vessel by atheromatous, 
syphilitic disease, chronic inflammation of the mucous and 
submucous tissues, local anemia of the gastric wall from 
pressure, or fibroid or fatty degeneration of the mucous 
membrane such as occurs spontaneously after the age of 40 
years. 


Chronic ulcer 


fatty, lardaceous, or 


The second part of the book contains a description of 


the symptoms, varieties, and treatment of acute ulcera- 
tion of the stomach and duodenum. 
gastric ulcer 
is certainly to be commended, as without this classifica- 


The separation of 
into two varieties—acute and chronic 


tion confusion has arisen in differentiating many clinical 
varieties of the complaint according to the exceptional 
prominence of some particular symptom. If this patho- 
logical basis be accepted the clinical sub-division is 
unnecessary. The account of the symptomatology and of 
the treatment is clearly and concisely written, and the 
style adopted is one calculated to attract the attention of 
the reader. The surgical treatment of perforation has been 
frequently carried out and the authors have collected the 
statistics of a large number of cases so treated. The results 
show that the operation depends for its success or failure upon 
three factors: 1. The time which is permitted to elapse 
between the occurrence of the perforation and the perform- 
ance of laparotomy. The earlier the operation is performed 
the greater will be the chance of its success. 2. The treat- 
ment of the hole in the stomach—it is absolutely necessary 
that the perforation should be closed. 3. The care with 
which the peritoneum is cleansed. After a careful study of 
the reported cases the authors believe that in course of time 
the early performance of laparotomy, combined with skilful 
closure of the perforation and thorough cleansing of the 
peritoneum, will render the surgical treatment of perforated 
gastric ulcer one of the most successful operations of its 
kind. 

The third part of the book deals with the symptomatology 
of the ordinary chronic ulcer. Five varieties are differen- 
tiated and the difficulties involved in their pregnos!s. 
diagnosis, and treatment are discussed. The classification 
is based on clinical grounds, according to the special pre- 
dominance of some particular symptom such as pall, 
vomiting, dyspepsia, hemorrhage, and cachexia. The 
chapter on Diagnosis is particularly well designed, and the 
introduction of tables summing up the points to be relied 
upon in differential diagnosis is to be commended. 
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The final portion of the volume is devoted to the 
different sequelæ of ulceration. In most text-books these 
have hitherto received less notice than they deserve. 
Special attention is directed to the effects of peri. 
gastric adhesions, to the deformities of the stomach 
that ensue from the cicatrisation of the ulcer, and to 
the various internal fistule. A full account is also 
given of such subjects as perigastric and periduodenal 
abscess, tetany and other nervous disorders, cancer, 
tuberculosis, pernicious anzmia, gastric catarrh, and 
hypersecretion. With regard to the latter complaint the 
belief is expressed that the excessive secretion of gastric 
juice is only a reflex result of the irritation produced by the 
presence of the ulcer, and reasons are given for believing 
that the so-called ‘‘disease of Reichmann,” or gastro- 
succhorrhoea, instead of being a primary functional disorder 
of the stomach, is merely a consequence of the retention of 
the gastric contents in certain forms of pyloric obstruction. 
The arguments adduced in favour of this view are sound 
and we believe the authors’ theory to be the correct one. 

We were much interested in a study of this work and we 
can cordially recommend it to the attention of our readers. 


Twentieth Century Practice : an International Encyclopedia of 
Modern Medical Science by Leading Authorities of Europe 
and America. Edited by THOMAS L. STEDMAN, M.D., 
New York City. In 20 Volumes. Vol. XIX.—Malaria 
and Micro-organisms. London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Company, Limited. 1900. Price 30s. 

THE ardent way in which researches of a subtle, refined, 
and minute character have been pursued of late into all that 
relates to malaria and malarial disease, the discoveries that 
have been already made, and the promise of others which 
have yet to come, have combined to make up one of the 
most interesting—we might almost say romantic—stories in 
the history of scientific investigation on a miniature scale. 
The results, moreover, of our rapid progress in this direction, 
interesting and suggestive as they are, have this practical 
advantage—that they are not merely circumscribed within 
the limits of the scientific terms in which they are expressed, 
but have a very practical significance which may turn out 
to be capable of wide application and of the utmost value 
to humanity. 

Having once got hold of a clue to the explanation of the 
nature and causes of the varied phenomena of malarial fever 
in man, the meaning of which had hitherto seemed so 
puzzling and mysterious, inquirers were naturally impelled 
to follow it up to a logical conclusion by tracing out the 
life-history of the parasitic micro-organism which is 
at the root of the whole matter, in order to see how it 
effected an entrance into the human system and, further, 
how this could be practically prevented. 

Since Laveran in 1880 discovered the malarial parasite 
and opened out, as it were, an almost new zoological field of 
observation, the subject has been keenly investigated by 
numerous scientific workers, among whom tne names of 
Golgi, Marchiafava, Bignami, Grassi, and Celli, of the 
Italian school, and of MacCallum, Manson, Ross, Koch, 
and others, will at once occur to such of our readers as 
have interested themselves in this special branch of 
natural history. More light and experimental observa- 
tion are now wanted to determine the nature, and 
still more the extent, of the role played by the mosquito 
as a vehicle for the conveyance and spread of the malarial 
parasite. 

The simple enumeration of the names of the contributors 
to this volume dealing with malaria and micro-organisms 
suffices to show that the subjects have been entrusted to 
worthy hands. Their names are Professor Bignami and Pro- 
fessor Marchiafava of the University of Rome, Professor 
Simon Flexner of the University of Pennsylvania, and Eugene 


L. Opie of the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, 
the section on Micro-organisms being by Professor Flexner. 
The contributions on Malaria by Marchiafava and Bignami 
are, it should be added, illustrated by a number of excellent 
plates. There is no need, even were it possible within the 
limits of a review, to deal with all the points connected 
with malaria. These are discussed with an elaboration of 
detail which leaves little to be desired. After a brief 
historical sketch and a reference to the parasitology of 
the subject, the life cycle of the malarial parasite in 
man in connexion with the different forms and varieties 
of malarial fever and the life cycle of the parasite in 
mosquitoes, the bæmosporidia of birds and mammals, the 
mode of entrance of the parasites into the human organism, 
the malarial environment and the general and special 
pathology of malarial disease are severally discussed, 
and a description of the varieties, complications, and 
sequels of malarial disease from a clinical and therapeutical 
point of view follows. 

Biological researches in relation to health and disease have 
revolutionised our views in many respects all along the line 
of medical science, but this has been especially the case in 
regard to malaria and malarial disease. The danger now is, 
perhaps, lest the rising of a new and possibly partial truth 
should be accompanied by the setting or obscuring of some 
older ones. The progress of discoveries regarding the 
malarial parasite has been so rapid that we can quite appre- 
ciate the force of what the authors say in their introduction— 
namely, that it has been found necessary to re-write entire 
sections of their contributions and to change others. Those 
on Parasitology and Etiology, in particular, have had to be 
greatly modified as a result of the latest researches. A 
special section has been devoted to the subject of Tropical 
Malaria, and the consideration of Hæmoglobinuria has been 
included in the treatise. There are some descriptions of the 
rarer and more pernicious forms of climatic or malarial fever 
with which probably only those medical officers who have 
served a good deal abroad are acquainted. Some of the 
most acute and severe attacks of these forms of fever 
resemble Asiatic cholera so closely that they might easily 
be mistaken for that disease. 

We may refer our readers to Dr. Patrick Manson’s 
lecture on Malaria and the Malarial Parasite, published 
in THE LANCET of May 19th, 1900 (p. 1417) for mucb 
interesting and instructive information as to the position 
which the subject holds at the present time. | 

We have left ourselves very little room to speak of the 
section devoted to Micro-organisms, contributed by Professor 
Simon Flexner of Philadelphia, which occupies nearly 300 
pages of the present volume. The article takes a com- 
prehensive view of the subject and is very carefully and 
lucidly written and illustrated. 

Speaking generally of the nineteenth volume of the 
Twentieth Century Practice of Medicine we may say that. 
it forms an admirably executed treatise on the subjects with 
which it deals. Its contributors are men of high scientific 
repute and are well qualified for the task which they have 
undertaken, and they seem to have done their best to make 
the fulfilment of it as complete and up-to-date as practicable. 
The volume will remain for a long time a valuable book of 
reference in connexion with the subjects of which it treats. 


Atlas und Grundriss der Lehre vom Geburtsakt und der 
Operativen Geburtshilfe. (Atlas and Outlines of Labour 
and Operative Midwifery.) By Dr. OscaR SCHAEFFER. 
Fifth enlarged edition. With 16 coloured plates and 
139 illustrations. Munich: T. F. Lehmann. 1900. 
Pp. 107. Price 8 marks. ; 


THIS book consists of two parts with an atlas appended. 
The first part treats of the mechanism and the management 
of labour and the second part of the various obstetrica) 
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operations. The mechanism of labour is well described and 
the author has happily combined the theoretical and clinical 
portion, so that at the end of the description of each of the 
stages in the mechanism the student is told what conditions 
he would find present on making an examination at that 
particular time. 

The first chapter deals with the so-called natural presenta- 
tions—viz., the vertex, the face, and the breech. In the 
second chapter abnormal varieties of the natural presentations 
are described, such as Naegele’s and Litzmann's obliquity 
in vertex presentation, transverse position of the head in 
vertex and face presentations, and spontaneous evolution in 
shoulder presentations. Unnatural presentations—e.g., cross 
and shoulder and other varieties—are considered in Chapter 
III. In the second half of the book the various obstetrical 
operations with their indication and methods of performance 
are described. The atlas consists of some 120 Crawings 
which serve as an excellent series of illustrations to the text, 
in which constant reference is made to them. The coloured 
plates, which have been drawn from a study of frozen 
sections and of the conditions actually met with at the bed- 
side, are good and accurate, as are also the illustrations in 
the letterpress. The illustrations in the atlas can hardly be 
considered artistic and, indeed, in some cases they are 
not anatomically or clinically accarate. They are, however, 
really not much more than diagrams and they fully serve 
their purpose as diagrammatic illustrations of the various 
points discussed. A little more care might have been 
expended upon the correction of the proofs. Misprints are 
frequent and all the references in the text to the figures in 
the atlas after about figure 60 are erroneous. The book has 
reached a fifth edition in Germany and contains a greater 
amount of information upon the subjects of which it treats 
than many a larger and more pretentious work. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF 
ENGLAND. 


AN ordinary meeting of the Council was held on June 14th, 
the President, Sir WILLIAM Mac Cormac, Bart., K. C. V. O., 
being in the chair. 

The PRESIDENT submitted a list of persons of distinction 
to whom the Centenary Committee recommended that 
invitations to the Centenary dinner should be sent. The 
list was approved. The following examiners were elected :— 

Elementary Biology.—P. T. Bowman Beale, F. G. Parsons, 
T. W. Shore, and T. G. Stevens. 

Anatomy under the Conjoint Board.—Stanley Boyd, 
W. Bruce Clarke. A. Robinson, and A. Thomson. 

Physiology under the Conjoint Board.—J. Rose Bradford, 
G. A. Buckmaster, and L. E. Hill. 

Anatomy for the Fellorship.—J. Ernest Lane, B. G. A. 
Moynihan, F. G. Parsons. and A. H. Young. 

Physiology for the Fellowship.—T. G. Brodie, W. D. 
Halliburton, D'Arcy Power, and W. H. Thompson. 

Midwifery under the Conjoint Board.—W. R. Dakin, 
W. 8. A. Griffith, A. H. N. Lewers, and H. R. Spencer. 

Diploma of Public Health.—Pait I.: Christopher Childs. 
Part II.: S. A. M. Copeman. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ELEC- 
TROLOGY AND MEDICAL RADIOLOGY. 


THE Organising Committee of the above Congress wish 
to inform those who purpose to attend the Congress 
that a reduction of 50 per cent. will be made for 
their tickets on the following French railway systems— 
namely, those of the west, the north, the east, the Paris- 


Lyons- Mediterranean, the Orleans, and the State. Reduc- 
tions varying with the length of the journey will also be 
granted by the Ita'ian railways, of from 30 to 50 per cent. 


Those who are going to attend the Congress and who desire to 
avail themselves of these privileges are requested to apply to 
the General Secretary, M. Doumer, 57, Rue Nicholas-Leblanc, 
Lille, before Jaly 1st, 1900. 

The committee also desire to inform intending members 
of the Congress that their tickets of membership confer upon 
them the right of free entry to the Paris Exhibition as 
long as the Congress lasts. 


Heo Inbentions. 


AN ASEPTIO VACCINATION CASE. 


THE illustration represents an aseptic vaccination case 
made for me by Messrs. Ferguson and Co., of Giltspur-street, 
London, E.C., which I think might be useful to public 
vaccinators, as it fulfils the requirements of the last Vacci- 
nation Act and it is so small that it can be carried in the 
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waistcoat pocket. The outside measurements are—34 inches 
by 21 inches by } inch. The contents are (I) spirit lamp, 
(2) tube of one - grain soloids of mercuric iodide (Burroughs, 
Wellcome, and Co.) for cleansing the skin, (3) aseptic 
vaccinator, (4) metal case for lymph tubes, and (5) blower. 
The vaccination pads can be carried in a separate case. 
CHARLES CoRBEN, M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond. 
Caldicot, Chepstow. 


i A PORTABLE SPITTOON. 

THE spittoon, three views of which are given in the 
accompanying illustrations, has been designed by Mr. W. 
Harrison Martindale of No. 10, New Oavendish-street, W., and 
is intended for the use of phthisical patients whose sputum 
is liable to disseminate the disease unless special precautions 
are taken. As will be seen, the spittoon is made in two 
separable parte, the larger one being the container and the 


— — > — 


other one consisting of the funnel and lid. Being entirely 


of sheet metal it has a neat appearance, is not liable to be 
injured, and can be readily cleaned and sterilised by boiling. 
It is of a convenient size for the pocket, being three and a 
quarter inches high and two and three-quarter inches wide, 
or it may stand on a table- beside the patient’s chair or ily 
The lid will, of course, generally be closed, but can be easlly 
raised with the thumb of the hand which holds the ging 
Some disinfectant should be used in the spittoon, and 5 
this purpose bottles containing small tablets of thymol 
supplied. The price of the spittoon is 6s. 6d. 


—— jy 
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LONDON: SATURDAY, JUNE 28, 1900. 


A CASE which was tried this week in London before Mr. 
Justice PHILLIMORE and a common jury affords a striking 
example of the dangers which beset a medical man in the per- 
formance of his duty—dangers, moreover, which he cannot 
avoid save by shirking responsibilities not only towards 
The action 
was brought by a man named SopEBRB, employed as a 
coachman, against Dr. J. H. GIBSON and Dr. W. M. 
YouNG (practising in partnership in Maida-vale) under 
The plaintiff consulted 
Dr. GIBSON who was medical officer of a club of which 
He was in a state of great 
mental depression because his wife had become pregnant, and 
the responsibilities of the future alarmed him. At the same 
time, according to the evidence of the two defendants, the 
wife of the plaintiff informed them that ber husband had 
threatened to murder both her and her children and that 
One of the 
defendants, Dr. YOUNG, enjoyed the peculiar advantage 
in dealing with such a case of 15 years’ experience in a 
county asylum. He went to the plaintiff's house and 
carefully examined him, when the plaintiff said, among 
other things, that he ‘‘heard voices which prevented 
him from sleeping.” Dr. YOUNG, satisfied as to his 


his patients but towards the public at large. 


the following circumstances, 


the plaintiff was a member. 


“he had made up his mind to end it.” 


condition and finding the wife still alarmed, there- 
upon himself communicated with the relieving officer, 
who eventually removed the plaintiff to the lunacy ward of 
the workhouse infirmary. From this institution SOPER was, 
according to his own evidence—which does not appear to 


-have been supported by that of any medical man connected 


with the workhouse or of any other person—discharged as 
sane after three days’ detention. He brought his action in 
respect of this detention, alleging that it was due to pro- 
fessional negligence on the part of the defendants that be 
had been sent to the lunacy ward of the workhouse and 
claiming as for ‘‘false imprisonment.” In answer to the 
plaintiff the two defendants gave their version of what 
occurred, while Dr. J. F. Woops (medical superin- 
tendent of the Hoxton House Asylum) and Mr. W. RAYNER 
(visiting medical officer to the Marylebone Workhouse) 
gave testimony in corroboration. Their evidence was to the 
effect that the facts as stated by the defendants showed 
that the case was one of suicidal mania and that the 
defendants had acted most properly and in the plaintiff's 
interest, while they further explained to the jury the possi- 
bility of rapid recovery from acute suicidal mania. Dr. 
Woops cited an instance that had come under his personal 
observation in which a patient so affected became sane after 
two days’ confinement. The case, as summed up to the jury 


- by Mr. Justice PHILLIMORE, resolved itself into the answer 


to a comparatively simple question—whether the two medical 
gentlemen who were brought to the court as defendants, 


in coming to the conclusion that the plaintiff was in a 
dangerous state and in communicating with the relieving 
officer, had acted negligently. To this the jury found the 
only answer that 12 sensible citizens could find, and their 
verdict for the defendants relieved Dr. GIBSON and Dr. 
YOUNG of the danger of being mulcted in damages. The 
verdict was endorsed by a judgment in behalf of the 
defendants ‘‘with costs.” This means that of their 
expenses in defending the suit a portion, cat down toa 
minimum by the taxing master, will be due to them from 
the plaintiff who may or may not be able to pay them. 

The medical aspects of the case require no discussion. At 
the time when SOPER left the workhouse infirmary he may 
have been perfectly sane without this in any way affecting 
the question of his condition when Dr. YOUNG examined 
him, as to which we have that gentleman’s opinion, 
and also the evidence of a letter from tbe plaintiff in 
which he wrote: Fate is against me.. future happi- 
ness and good health seem out of the question for 
me,” clearly showing his melancholic condition. But the 
story forms another example of the extraordinarily difficult 
position that is occupied by the medical man in affairs of 
this sort. Any medical man may at any time be invited 
to give an opinion upon the question of a man’s sanity. If 
he honestly believes that there is danger in allowing the 
patient freedom of action he has one duty only, which is to 
declare that opinion and give effect to that opinion. By 
doing this he becomes directly responsible for the confine- 
ment of the person whom he believes to be insane and may 
be subjected to the inconvenience, anxiety, and pecuniary 
loss inseparable from an action at law when the person 
whom he has certified as a lunatic finds himself at liberty. 
This is because there exists no means of testing in 
such an action the genuineness of the plaintiff’s claim 
until it is brought into court with all the costly 
accompaniments of solicitors, counsel, witnesses, and 
court fees, and with the further inevitable circumstances, 
of great consequence to medical men, of waste of time and 
a publicity of an unenviable sort. The public must have 
a remedy no doubt where the medical man is negligent, 
and the courts should be open to all who have a just claim 
to prefer, but there must be some defect in our legal 
machinery to make the comparatively small and poor class 
of medical men run such risks for the good of the public. 
We have, perhaps, the most expensive legal system in the 
world, and it is one which lays all persons who are wortb 
attacking open to the attack of anyone, be his claim 
jast or unjust. And if the claim should be unjust 
the unfortunate defendants have no remedy. The pecuniary 
loss to the successful defendants in the case of SOPER v. 
GIBSON and YOUNG will be at least £100, even if the 
plaintiff is able to pay that proportion of the expenses now 
due from him in accordance with the verdict. It is a 
significant fact in this case that the solicitor who 
represented the plaintiff is the son of the plaintiff’s 
employer; this the wife of the employer admitted when 
in the witness-box. 

— 


It will be remembered that some few weeks ago consider- 


able sensation was caused by the alleged abductlon o 
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Madame DE MARTEL, widely known under her pen-name of 
*t GYP.” The story, as told with circumstantial detail by 
Madame DE MARTEL, went the round of the press of Europe, 
meeting everywhere with scant credence. And this was 
not, and is not, surprising, for undoubtedly it bore upon 
its face a striking resemblance to the episodes with which 
popular French romances are besprent, so that many who 
read the narrative experienced a feeling that what had 
occurred to the lady was too much like a chapter from one 
of M. XAVIER DE MONTEPIN’s interminable and im- 
possible novels to be an episode in real life. In 
particular medical men were unbelieving, for the inven- 
tion of such stories by those posing as victims of assaults 
is a form of hysteria familiar to all of us. Conse- 
quently Madame DE MAKTEL, though she was able to 
adduce corroborative testimony to parts of her story, and 
though her written work displays her as a woman of 
particular sanity, was very generally condemned as the 
victim of hallucination or of mad desire for notoriety. 
Possibly this condemnation was hasty. For M. KARL, the 
ingenious painter who hoaxed M. Q. DE BEAUREPAIRE 80 
egregiously during the DREYFUS trial, has written to the 
Matin to say that he and three of his friends abducted 
+: GYP” in much the way that she had described to a 
sceptical public. It appears from M. KARL's confession 
that there were concerned in the assault on Madame 
DE MARTEL a gang of confederates and a complacent 
cocher, and that the drive to the distant suburb, the con- 
finement in the deserted villa, and the escape from the 
windows of the second story were facts and not the 
imaginings of a mentally unstable person. If M. 
KABI’S account is true the reason why Madame 
DE MARTEL's adventure looked too like the fictional 
heroine's misfortune to be credible becomes clear. 
M. KARL, in describing his method of kidnapping 
+ GYP” has fallen back upon just those literary authorities 
from whom his victim was suspected of having plagiarised, 
and while universal opinion was right in refusing to believe 
the abduction to be a serious outrage it was wrong in 
attributing imposture to Madame DE MARTEL. If the 
communication to the Matin is untrue—a hypothesis with 
something to recommend it—the ‘‘ joyous” KARL, as our 
<ontemporary calls him, must himself be in a curious con- 
dition of mental balance. 

Practical joking is obsolete in this country, and no 
one of sense, especially no medical man, regrets the 
manners and sentiments of the time when it was 
held in consideration as a form of humour. Indeed, 
the disrepute into which practical joking has fallen may 
be pointed to without exaggeration as one of the most 
certain proofs—if proof be needed—that the race has 
attained to a higher plane of civilisation during the 
nineteenth century. A hundred years ago the practical 
joke flourished in England side by side with an elaborate 
social demeanour, the absence of which we are often called 
apon to deplore in the present less ceremonious days. But 
the appreciation bestowed by our grandfathers and their 
fathers upon practical jokes, however cruel, however 
dangerous to life and limb, and against whomsoever 
directed, does much to nullify the fine effect produced by the 
elegance of their clothes, the loftiness of their sentiments, 


M. KARL’S PRACTICAL JOKE. 


[JUNE 23, 1900. 


and the formality of their diction. The callousness which 
derives amusement from the pain of another is now a subject 
of reprobation, while the extreme danger to health of many 
forms of practical joking has been pointed out by the medical 
profession in terms which have ensured the discontinuance 
of many favourite tricks. And this is a sign of progress. 
It proves that we have outgrown the schoolboy desire to 
inflict misery upon our neighbours that we may enjoy their 
mortification. Here and there a practical joke may still be 
tolerated, but it is certain that unless the victim is a man, 
and a man who has merited rough reproof, the sympathies of 
the spectators, even in the hilarious environment of a country 
house-party, will be with the victim. Those who laugh 
will laugh because they feel that the man who makes 
an unappreciated joke is in a more melancholy plight than 
the ‘man against whom the joke is levelled. The position 
long enjoyed by THEODORE Hook will not be filled in the 
twentieth century. HOOK was, as everyone knows, a 
greater and more honest man than his reputation, but the 
things that he did two generations ago only, while he was 
occupying a distinguished place in society and letters, would 
nowadays ensure his being expelled from his clubs. We 
have, in fact, put away this childish thing—practical 
joking, and that we have done so is more significant than 
alittle. It is constantly said that modern life has lost all 
delicate aroma, the hurry and stress of competition leaving 
men no leisure to attend to niceties of bebaviour. But, as 
in many an oft-repeated statement, the little piece of trath is 
outweighed by the general incorrectness. If there is less 
politeness on the surface now than in Georgian days there is 
infinitely more true courtesy. The desire to please is as 
great while the resolve not to give pain is far greater. In the 
days when practical joking was a favourite form of humour 
no one was exempt from the ferocity of the fun-maker. A 
glance at the literature, especially at the novels, of 50 and 
60 years ago reveals that to be old, to be ugly, or to be 
a spinster, were all considered a sufticient reason for ridicule 
and even for personal assault. Coarse personalities reflected 
little discredit on the utterers, for a majority could always be 
found to join in a laugh at the butt. This spirit of 
cruelty has been largely eliminated in recent days, and 
as a consequence our estimate of what constitutes good 
breeding has changed for the better in a remarkable degree, 
which is the more a subject for congratulation in that it is 
the habit of the unthinking sweepingly to condemn modern 
English manners, which are found to be abrupt and only 
suited toa utilitarian folk. Pessibly, but those who speak 
so forget that an exquisite appreciation of beauty, & gift of 
mellifluous phrase-making, and a courtesy of manner that 
is wearisome in its elaboration can exist in the savage 
breast. For what is the Chinese judged by modern 
standards but a savage? His centuries of semi-civilisation 
have never taught him to moderate his cruelty. The sub- 
jugation of the childish instinct to give pain is the truest 
sign of progression in a people. The possession of the 
fruits of learning and science, so generally acclaimed a8 
proving attainment to a high level of living, is not 60 true 
a sign. 

France has always, in theory at any rate, been the most 
finely civilised and gallant of nations. Many things have 
combined of late to render this view difficult to hold; for 
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example, the treatment by Frenchmen in certain of their news- 
papers of our venerable QUEEN and their own conscientious 
President. But those who have social relations with them 
will always be found to say that French politicians, 
whatever views they represent, are never representative 
of the people, and that French writers, and especially 
French journalists, appear to take pains to traduce their 
country. In these circumstances it will be interesting to 
see what attitude France takes towards M. KARL, 
supposing that M. KARL's words are true. When M. KARL 
befooled M. DE BEAUREPAIRE he shook the world with 
laughter. The supporters and the adversaries of DREYFUS 
alike saw the ridiculousness of the position occupied by 
the ex-judge, and M. KARL leapt into fame. It is 
possible that the humorist took more credit to himself than 
he should have done, and that his second attempt has been 
based upon faulty comprehension of the conditions under 
which his previous exploit was performed. His opportunity 
with regard to M. DE BEAUREPAIRE was most fortunate, 
for that person had laid himself specially open to the 
punishment that he received, proving himself credulous and 
ignorant in the precise directions in which he was posing as 
shrewd and well-informed. No such conditions exist in 
the case of Madame DE MARTEL, and while it is doubtful 
whether France will laugh again, for the rest of the world 
the joke will fall flat. Grp,“ like M. DE BEAUREPAIRE, 
brought trouble upon herself. She, like him, is a vigorous 
political partisan— the Eurydice of the Nationalists” 
M. KARL terms her—and her attitude towards the 
Jews is as uncompromising as was M. DE BEAUREPAIRE’S 
towards DREYFUS. But having said this, all that 
can be urged in extenuation of M. KARĽ’S cruelty 
has been said. We find it much too little and we 
trust that Frenchmen, regardless of politics, of the 
DREYFUS question, and of the anti-Semitic movement 
alike, will find it the same. If M. KARL has invented the 
story of the abduction he has been willing to exhibit himself 
as a complete anachronism and nota funny one. If he has 
done what he says that he bas done, he should be severely 
punished. For practical joking is a danger and a nuisance 
to society that should not be tolerated. 


Sr pene 


Dr. DANFORD THOMAS, coroner for Central London and 
Middlesex, has drawn up a series of questions relative 
to the cause of death in cases in which a patient has 
died presumably owing to an anzsthetic. In England 
inquests are always held in the case of such fatalities, 
while in Scotland the law does not deem a special 
inquiry necessary if the medical man in charge of 
the case can give a satisfactory statement that the 
death was not due to gross carelessness or unprofessional 
conduct. The questions which Dr. DANFORD THOMAS has 
formulated deal with the choice of the anzsthetic, the 
place in which it was given, and all the circumstances 
attending the administration, sach as the temperature of 
the room, the condition of the patient, and the nature 
and duration of the anesthetic. They further request 
the medical man who gave the anæsthetic to state in 
how many cases he has given anæsthetics, how much air 
was allowed to mix with the narcotic vapour, the quantity 


of the drug used, and by what method it was given. The 
phenomena associated with the induction and continuance of 
ansesthesia, and attending the death of the patient, are also 
inquired into, as well as the general state of the patient 
with regard to the heart, lungs, kidneys, and other organs 
before the operation. The questions are extremely useful 
as a guide for the scientific inquiry into such sad 
occurrences as deaths under anæsthetics, but whether it 
is at all possible, or indeed desirable, to attempt in a 
coroner's court to enter so fully into the details of purely 
medical questions we venture to express a doubt. It is 
assuredly the function of the court to ascertain whether 
an individual died from, we will say, an overdose of 
chloroform through inexpertness or malpraxis of the ad- 
ministrator, but it seems to us that this end may be 
obtained without placing before the jury purely medical 
facts, which are not always within their purview, or, in 
some instances, within that of the coroner himself. The 
public attending such courts as well as the jury are not, as a 
rule, skilled in questions of anæsthetics, and might certainly 
receive false impressions if the technical medical state- 
ments contained in the report were presented in detail 
as evidence in the case. Even experts reading answers to 
Dr. DANFORD THOMAS'S queries might arrive at very 
diverse decisions. While one might condemn the method 
which his neighbour extolled, many might find a cause of 
death quite other than that which the administrator believed 
to be the true one. It is at least an ordeal for any medical 
man to appear in the coroner’s court, having first suffered 
the mental shock incident to losing a patient under 
an anmsthetic, when he has done his best according to his 
lights for that patient. If to this be added a searching 
inquiry into the scientific questions involved, with possibly 
a severe heckling from jurymen whose want of technical 
knowledge is often apt to induce misunderstanding 
of scientific facts and to confuse the issues, the 
medical witness will hardly welcome the innovation 
suggested. 

We may not unreasonably expect that Dr. DANFORD 
THoMas will regard such reports as private and confi- 
dential ” communiqués, and that the evidence thus collected 
will result in the ascertaining of facts and details which will 
be of scientific interest and benefit to those employed in the 
administration of anesthetics. Provided that such inquiries 
are conducted by medical coroners and the statements made 
by the medical witness are given purely for the guidance of 
the coroner and not for that of the jary, we think that 
Dr. DANFORD THOMAS’S schedule of questions is to be 
welcomed. But unfortunately all coroners are not medical 
and we cannot quite see of what use the questions, which 
are of a highly technical medical nature, would be in the 
hands of legal coroners. Certainly the suggestion now 
under consideration appears to us to add one more to the 
many reasons why in all cases coroners’ inquiries should 
be conducted by medical men and not by lawyers. 


Girt TO BiytH.—Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
the Home Secretary, who is lord of the manor, has given 
land of some extent to the Blyth District Council for a park 
for the use of the inhabitants of the seaport. 
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“Ne quid nimis.” 


THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 


WE publish in another column a letter from the Lord 
Mayor urging on the public of London in terms of admirable 
directness the absolute necessity of contributing this year 
to the utmost of their power to the Metropolitan Hospital 
Sunday Fund. His lordship evidently feels that there is 
reason for apprehension that the very heavy calls which have 
been made during the past nine months of war and sr ffer- 
ing upon the public purse may influence in an unfortcrate 
manner the subscriptions to the Fund. In our Spec a! 
Suppement in behalf of the Fund issved last week we 
spoke of the position in much the same terms. We admitted 
that the demands upon the benevolent had been so very 
heavy that the Fund might this year find itself in difficulties, 
and to the best of our power we urged upon the public the 
true view—viz., that a year of national suffering is a year 
when this Fund requires more than ever all the pecuniary 
assistance that the public can afford. The Lord Mayor 
boldly asks the public to send him £100,000, that is to say 
rather more than double the average annual total of the 
Fund. It will be an event of almost national importance if 
the sum he asks for is obtained. The Fund has started 
splendidly. Mr. George Herring, whose great generosity 
to the Fund we have chronicled on previous occasions, 
has given towards this ideal total of £100,000 no less than 
£10,000, and has also promised to give £10,000 more if the 
sum of £90,000 is raised. In the name of the suffering poor 
of London we thank Mr. Herring for his splendid munificence 
and we trust that the necessary subscribers will come for- 
ward to deplete his open purse of the second donation. We 
beg our readers to remember that next Sunday is 
Hospital Sunday, and we hope that they will impress the 
fact upon all whom they can influence. 


DOWLING r. DODS. 


In the Queen’s Bench Division, before Mr. Jastice Darling 
and a common jury, Miss Agnes Dowling, a certificated 
nurse, sued Mr. Louis Ferdinand Dods, L.S.A., a medical 
practitioner residing in Marylebone, to recover damages for 
libel. The alleged libel consisted in a letter which the 
defendant had published and written to the relieving officer 
of the Paddington district in which he certified that to the 
best of his knowledge and belief the plaintiff was of unsound 
mind. The letter also stated that the plaintiff had 
passed an examination at the Apothecaries’ Hall for 
certification as a dispenser, and that in her present 
frame of mind this constituted a danger to the 
community. He had interviewed sundry people who 
agreed as to her insanity and were afraid of her. 
The plaintiff gave evidence in support of her case and was 
cross-examined by Mr. Hammond Chambers. She said that 
she had been an inmate of the House of the Holy Cross in 
Ladbroke-square and admitted that she had written several 
letters to the nurses. To Sister St. Olair, the assistant matron, 
she had written, When I was on night duty and sleeping 
at your home you kept me awake often, and made me write 
letters to you at Fulham.” That, she said, was by telepathy. 
She also said, Lou tried to take my soul from me with 
your diabolical practices. ...... You took possession of my 
mind, you could read most of my thoughts, you threw me down 
in the streets one day because you did not approve of them.” 
This she accounted for by ‘‘ thought body” phenomena. In 
reply to the judge tie plaintiff admitted that when she was 
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in Ireland she distinctly heard Dr. Groves's voice. He was 
at the time in the Isle of Wight. Mr. Dods gave evidence 
as to seeing the plaintiff with Mr. Farrar, a tutor whose 
lectures she attended at Westbourne Park-road. He 
had seen plaintiff in Mr. Farrar’s house waving her arms 
about and talking to herself. He wrote the letter in the 
plaintiff's interest. Mr. Farrar gave evidence of eccentric 
behaviour on the part of the plaintiff, and Miss Matilda 
Ashby, matron of the Holy Cross Society, a Roman Oatholic 
institution for training nurses, said that the behaviour 
of the plaintiff while in the home was very strange. 
Mr. Justice Darling, in the course of his summing-up, read 
passages from the plaintiff's letters to Miss Ashby which, in 
his opinion, justified the defendant’s statement that persons 
went in terror of their lives on account of the plaintiff. He 
held that the letter was privileged, but left the following 
questions to the jury:—l. Did the defendant write to 
the relieving officer without malice and bond fide believing 
that the statements were true. 2. Were the state- 
ments true? 3. Did the defendant act in good 
faith and with reasonable care in the manner in which he 
brought the matter before the relieving officer? The jury 
answered the first and third questions in the negative and 
assessed the damages at £100. With regard to the second 
question, the jary found that the defendant had not spoken 
truly in stating that the plaintiff was of unsound mind, that 
it was not true that the plaintiff had sent threatening 
letters, that it was not true that she would be a source 
of danger as a dispenser. It was true, however, that 
she had hallucinations. Judgment was therefore entered 
for the plaintiff. To our minds the finding of the jury is 
remarkable. We can see no evidence to show that Mr. 
Dods did not act in good faith, and plaintiff was admitted by 
the jury to have hallucinations. A dispenser who has hal- 
lucinations is, we should say, by no means unlikely to make 
disastrous mistakes. Suppose, for instance, that a prescrip- 
tion recommended salicylate of soda and the dispenser heard 
a voice from the Isle of Wight recommending the substitu- 
tion of arsenic? It must be remembered, too, that Miss 
Dowling could not have been committed to a lunatic asylum 
on the strength of Mr. Dods's letter. That letter was only 
the commencement of a possible inquiry into the plaintiff's 
state of mind. 


THE ALDERSHOT FIELD DAY. 


AFTER the expressions of regret that have been made 
regarding the recent catastrophe at Aldershot and the 
desire which evidently exists to lose no opportunity of 
preventing any similar disaster in the future we might be 
presumed to be able to rest content. But we regret to say 
that we cannot regard the result of what had previously 
taken place in the House of Commons and the statement of 
the Under-Secretary for War as to its causes as altogether 
satisfactory. Apart from the loss of life and the suffering that 
were entailed, such occurrences cannot tend to popularise the 
army, which is what the Government and everybody else 
are desirous should be done at the present time. While 
we quite admit that the going astray of carts containing 
refreshments was a very unfortunate accident on the 
occasion in question and that the sudden accession of an 
exceptionally hot and close day could not have been 
foreseen, we nevertheless consider that under such circum- 
stances it would have been prudent either to postpone 
altogether or to curtail the time of the intended military 
operations. This is not, however, the question which con- 
cerns us now. What the public has a right to expect is that 
the military authorities, with all the experience which they 
have had of field days, military manccuvres, and marches 
in and around Aldershot, should be able to show that all 
practicable precautions are taken against occurrences of this 
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kind. It is no doubt not advisable, even were it practic- 
able, to depart from a system of decentralisation by taking 
out of the hands of the local military authorities the 
duty and responsibility of making adequate arrange- 
ments on occasions of this sort. We cannot see, how- 
ever, how these arrangements can be considered adequate so 
long as soldiers about to take part in a long and trying field 
day are not provided before starting with a more substantial 
breakfast than they seem to get at present, together with 
means of obtaining light refreshment and an abundance of 
fluid en route and during halts. We know, as a matter of 
fact, that sportsmen and civilians take care to secure a good 
breakfast before commencing any unwonted exertion, and if 
the existing regulations do not admit of this being done on 
field days in the case of the soldier the War Office should 
issue the necessary authority and incur the cost of having it 
done. It goes without saying, too, that the men should 
be protected from the sun and the heat by suitable clothing 
and head-dress and by marching in as open order as possible. 
The so-called forage or field service cap is quite unsuitable 
for such occasions; either helmets should be worn or, what 
would probably be preferable, the slouched form of head- 
dress used by the colonial troops should be adopted by our 
infantry soldiers. But it is of little use merely to protect 
the head against the direct rays of the sun so long as the 
danger from heat exhaustion arising from insufficient 
nourishment and fatigue be not also guarded against. It is 
often a matter of emulation with corps to force the pace 
in marching back to camp after a field day and it was on the 
return march that the soldiers, overcome with heat and 
fatigue, fell out in such numbers, and it is at such atime, 
therefore, that extra care should be taken. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY (SECOND) ANNUAL 
CONVERSAZIONE. 


THE exhibition held by the Royal Society on June 20ch, 
although containing very little of an entirely novel character, 
yet fully maintained the high standard it has reached in 
recent years. It frequently happens that the second or 
June conversazione, generally known as ‘' ladies’ night,” is 
more or less a repetition of the one given in May. This 
year, however, we are glad to find that this is by no means 
the case, many fresh subjects of interest being brought 
forward. An able demonstration of an apparatus for the pro- 
duction of short electric waves and the study of electro- 
optic phenomena was given by Dr. J. A. Fleming, F.R.S. 
A beam of electric radiation was produced by a radiator, the 
wave length being about eight inches. External radiation is 
prevented by enclosing the instrument in a zinc box. The 
receiver is of the Branly type and is connected with a relay 
and an electric bell to indicate the impact of electric waves. 
Dr. Fleming showed that the latter could penetrate ordinary 
insulating screens but were at once stopped by those made of 
metal. Damp objects, such as a wet duster, a moist brick, or 
the human body, were quite impervious. The refraction of 
these waves was also cleverly shown by turning the radiator 
out of the horizontal plane when the receiver bell gave 
no indication until a prism of paraffin wax or a 
grating of parallel wire held at an angle diverted 
the rays into the aperture of the receiver. The 
spectra of the inert gases of the atmosphere were 
exhibited by Professor W. Ramsay, F.R.S., and Dr. M. W. 
Travers, who have now succeeded in thoroughly separating 
no less than five constituents from atmospheric nitrogen— 
viz., helium, neon, argon, krypton, and xenon, spectra of 
theee five gases in a pare state being on view. It is 
interesting to notice that krypton with an atomic weight of 
about 80°54 comes close to bromine in the Periodic Law, 
whilst xenon again, with an atomic weight of 128, is close 
to iodine. An ingenious apparatus for the preparation of 


these gases in the pure state was also shown. It consists 
mainly of mercury levelling tubes, by means of which 
atmospheric air is driven into a tube, cooled by liquid air, 
and thereby compelled to condense. Diminution of pressure 
then causes the highest boiling liquid to vaporise away from 
the others, thereby practically bringing about fractional dis- 
tillation of the gases present. The photographic observations 
of the solar eclipse of May 28th formed the interesting 
exhibit of the Joint Eclipse Committee of the Royal and 
Astronomical Societies. Many positives and negatives of 
the various stages of the eclipse were on view and 
naturally many of the corona. Ordinary and chromo- 
sphere spectra of the latter were also shown, and 
among other attractive items in this collection were 
some striking paintings by Mr. Wyllie, the well- 
known marine artist, of incidents which he witnessed 
whilst accompanying the official expedition. Dr. William 
J. S. Lockyer showed some clever photographs of bright 
and dark lightning flashes, the effects being purely photo- 
graphic, probably caused by several sparks of varying 
intensity taking place at the same time. The poisonous 
lotus of Egypt (Lotus Arabicus) was shown by Professor 
Wyndham Dunstan, F.R.S. This very curious plant 
possesses the property of being extremely poisonous to 
animals in its living condition from the formation of prussic 
acid due to the action of water on a glucoside it contains, 
an enzyme present converting the latter into this poison 
and a yellow colouring matter, loto flavin. When, however, 
the plant is cut down and dried it becomes a most 
useful fodder and possesses an odour closely resembling 
fresh hay. Dr. W. J. Russell, F.R.S., showed some pictures 
on copper developed by iodine after contact with printer’s 
ink and also after exposure to bydrogen peroxide. Some 
ancient cameos and gems dating back to the second or first 
century B.C. were exhibited by Sir John Evans, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., and some of the Roman remains from Silchester by 
Mr. W. Gowland. The latter included some fragments of 
the hearths of two of the old cupellation furnaces saturated 
with lead and copper oxide during the extraction of silver 
from argentiferous copper. Some very good experiments 
were performed by Professor Hele-Shaw, F.R.S., and Mr. Hay 
on stream line motion analogous to lines of magnetic in- 
duction. They exhibited a specially constructed glass plate 
by means of which a large number of results may be 
obtained with very little trouble suitable for both educa- 
tional ard research work. Last, but not least, Professor E. 
Ray Lankester, F.R.S., showed two ingenious models of 
mosquitoes enlarged 28 times linear and some models of 
buman blood-corpuscles infested with the malaria parasite. 


CHARGES AGAINST THE CARDIFF 
INFIRMARY. 


THE working men of Cardiff and the colliers of the 
surrounding districts subscribe about £1000 per annum in 
support of the Cardiff Infirmary, not by any means a large 
amount when compared with the sums raised on Hospital 
Saturday in other large towns, Birmingham forinstance. But 
if the Cardiff workmen are grudging in pecuniary support 
they are only too ready to bring against the staff of the 
institution charges which are of the most trivial nature and 
which will not bear even the most superficial examination. 
The latest instance occurred last week when at a meeting 
of the working-men governors it was stated that a 
collier who had met with an accident was sent by 
the colliery surgeon to the infirmary and that although 
he bad a subscriber’s ticket he was sent home 
without having his injury attended to. Such is the state- 
ment which appeared in the Cardiff daily papers of 
June 12th. The actual facts are these. A collier in one 
cf the Rhondda valley collieries badly crushed three of his 
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fingers and was attended immediately by Mr. Edwards, the 
colliery surgeon, who was of opinion that with proper 
treatment the whole hand would be saved. At the end of 
two days the man suggested that he should see one 
of the Cardiff Infirmary surgeons and Mr. Edwards 
readily acquiesced. Upon presenting himself at the out- 
patients’ room of the infirmary Dr. P. Rhys Griffiths 
made a careful examination of the injared hand and came 
to the same conclusion as the colliery surgeon, that there 
was no necessity to amputate any of the fingers, and after 
having the hand dressed he wrote to Mr. Edwards giving 
expression to his views as to the mode of treatment to 
be followed. It is thus evident that instead of receiving 
scant courtesy, as the working-man governor would have his 
colleagues believe, this particular patient received ex- 
ceptionally good treatment at the hands of the infirmary 
surgeon. It is a great pity that such charges as these should 
not be investigated before finding their way into the daily 
papers and not after. Those who bring them must surely 
see that even the interval of the couple of days which must 
elapse before explanation is possible may be long enough to 
do a considerable injury to the institution whose interests 
we are convinced they have really at heart. 


MARRIAGES BETWEEN PERSONS OF THE SAME 
SEX. 

THE determination of the sex of a new-born child with 
malformed genital organs must often be a matter of consider- 
able difficulty. With the advance of years and the advent 
of puberty the changes which take place in the body and the 
development of secondary sexual characters usually enable 
a correct diagnosis to be made. It would seem hardly 
credible that individuals could grow up and even enter the 
marriage state without their exact sex ever having been 
determined. In two articles of great interest in the Revue 
de Gynécologie et de Chirurgie Abdominale, March-April, 
1899, and January-February, 1900, Dr. Francois Neugebauer 
has collected notes of no less than 53 cases of marriage 
between persons of the same sex. He has also collected 
from the literature 11 cases in°which marriage engagements 
were broken off on the discovery of an error having been 
made in the sex of one or other of the parties, and 
15 cases of women living a life of prostitution who were 
in reality of the male sex. A carefal examination by a com- 
petent observer will rarely fail to determine with certainty 
the sex of a new-born child, but in many cases the matter is 
left to the judgment of the attendant nurse or midwife, who 
bas not a sufficient knowledge of the various kinds of 
malformation of the genital organs to enable her to come to 
a correct conclusion. The unfortunate consequences that 
may result from an error are illustrated by Dr. Neugebauer's 
cases and by the fact that two unhappy victims of such a 
mistake were driven to commit suicide. In the 53 cases 
recorded, in 49 a man had been married as a woman, in 
three cases a woman had been married as a man, while 
in one the person was said to be an hermaphrodite. 
The majority of the cases of the men appear to have 
been very evident cases of peno-scrotal hypospadias. Some 
of these cases, however, even when examined by trained 
observers, cannot be decided upon with absolute certainty 
unless a microscopical examination of the supposed ovaries or 
testes is possible. The legal relations of the correct 
determination of the sex of a new-born child may be of the 
greatest possible importance. The question of the right of 
succession or inheritance to landed estate or to an estate 
limited by entailment may depend upon a correct apprecia- 
tion of the preponderance of one or the other sex in the 
case of an hermaphrodite. If the subject of such a mal- 
formation die a short time after birth the rights of 
other people may rest to a large extent upon the 


decision of the medical attendant in the matter of 
the exact sex. In such cases no conclusion should be come 
to without the most complete post-mortem examination 
and if necessary a microscopical examination of the sexua 
glands. The law in France with regard to the nullity 
of marriage between two persons of the same sex differs 
from that in this country. If the person married is a mal- 
formed woman incapable of sexual intercourse then accord- 
ing to the French law no ground exists for declaring the 
marriage void. Such a condition is, however, recognised by 
English law as a sufficient cause for annulling the contract. 
If, on the other hand, the person is a malformed man there 


-can have been no legal marriage and it is of necessity null 


and void. If the case is one of an hermaphrodite then nullity 
of marriage must exist since whatever the sex of the other 
contracting party there mast be identity of sex between the 
two persons. In view of the grave results that may ensue 
cases of douvtful sex should be investigated with the greatest 
care, and in all cases where any doubt remains the child 
should be brought up and educated as a male. 


THE COLONIAL SURGEONS IN ASHANTI. 


THE dangers which are at present threatening our country- 
men in the West Ooast of Africa have a special interest for 
the medical profession from the fact that of the 26 
Europeans whom the revolted Ashantis are believed to have 
surrounded in Coomassie no fewer than six are in the 
Colonial Medical Service. Under the most favourable con- 
ditions these gentlemen have very arduous and responsible 
positions, and the climate in which they live is pro- 
verbially one of the most fatal in the world for white 
men. At present they are in a most critical position, 
shat up in a native town far from the sea and with 
no immediate prospect of being relieved. These victims 
to daty, with whom we have to express the utmost 
sympathy, are Mr. Patrick Joseph Garland, senior assistant 
colonial surgeon, Gold Coast, Mr. Edward Herbert Tweedy, . 
Mr. Albert John Chalmers, M.D. Vict., Mr. William Medly- 
cott Graham, M.B. Dub., and Mr. J. B. Hay, M.B. Edin., 
assistant colonial surgeons, Gold Coast, the sixth being Mr. 
W. F. Macfarlane, assistant colonial surgeon, Lagos. All 
will unite in hoping that communication with Coomassie 
may be soon restored and the Europeans enabled to make 
their way to the sea-coast. 


THE RATING OF SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 


THE Jenner Institute of Preventive Medicine has recently 
attempted to obtain exemption from the payment of rates 
and has failed to do so on its case coming before a 
Divisional Court. The ground of its claim to be excused was 
that the Jenner Institute came under the Act of Parliament 
passed in 1843 which exempts ‘any society instituted for 
purposes of science, literature, or the fine arts exclusively,” 
provided that such society fulfils certain other conditions. 
It was not contested that the Jenner Institute did not fulfil 
these or that it was not instituted for purposes of science, 
but its difficulty arose from the application of the word 
exclusively.“ It is, of course, well known to our readers 
that the Jenner Institute is not only responsible for 
much scientific investigation and research but also that it 
manufactures and sells antitoxin, mallein, tuberculin, and 
similar preparations for the benefit of members of the 
medical profession who are glad to be able to obtain them 
from such a source. It was not suggested to the Divisional 
Court that it carries on a profitable business in this respect; 
indeed, it was admitted that some of the preparations named 
were sold at a loss to the institute. The judges, however, 
held that giving full weight to the word ‘exclusively ” 
ia the Act under consideration they were bound to 
consider the appellante liable, Mr. Justice Channeli 
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saying that one of the objects of the appellants was no 
doubt the promotion of science, but one and probably the 
main object was to dispense to the public the benefits of 
science.“ We do not quite follow the distinction thus drawn 
which we cite from the Times report of the case, and we 
should have thought that the dispensing of the benefits of 
science” to the public should hardly, according to the spirit 
of the Act, impose a liability from which a society not so 
dispensing them would be exempt, but we do not wish to 
re-argue a case which no doubt will shortly be re-argued 
to the full in the two courts which still remain open 
to it. We would rather protest against scientific societies 
having either to submit to taxation or to expend their 
revenues in claiming the protection of an Act of Parliament 
passed more than half a century ago and so vague in its 
terms that even now the interpretation of its provisoes is 
wholly uncertain, while such institutions as general hos- 
pitals might well have been included in its scope had they 
not at the time of its passing and for many years afterwards 
been universally deemed to be under no obligation to pay 
rates. In justification of what we have said as to the un- 
certainty and consequent cost of such an appeal as the 
Jenner Institute seems to have undertaken we need only point 
to the history of two more or less recent appeals under the 
same section which were cited in the course of argument in 
the Divisional Court and which we select at random. 
In the one case the Institution of Civil Engineers 
` was the appellant. The Divisional Court decided against 
it. On its appealing to the Court of Appeal the decision 
of that tribunal was in its favour by a majority. 
one out of the three Lords of Appeal dissenting from 
the other two. In the House of Lords the Institution 
was again successful, but again one judge out of 
three—the Lord Chancellor, to wit—was against it and it 
succeeded by a bare majority only. In the other case the Art 
Union of London was the appellant. The Divisional Court 
decided against it; the Court of Appeal was in its favour, 
being, however, again divided in the proportion of two judges 
against one; and the House of Lords eventually reversed the 
decision of the Court of Appeal and held the Art Union 
liable. It is possible that the law on the subject of exemp- 
tion from rates may have been rendered clearer by these two 
decisions and may be clearer still by the time the Jenner 
Institute has secured another from the House of Lords, but 
it seems time to amend, or to replace with a modern one, 
an old statute passed two generations ago which is still 
fraught with expensive litigation for the very institutions 
whose revenues it was passed to economise and which omits 
from its purview others equally deserving protection. 


IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 


ALS Irishmen are naturally fond of discussion, and at the 
present time university education provides them with a most 
congenial subject, so that the question is constantly arising 
and the number of views put forward as solutions of the 
matter illustrates the proverb, Tot homines quot sententiæ.“ 
Here is the latest. At the yearly meeting of the Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, held in Dablin on Jone 8th, 
the convener of the Committee on Higher Education 
strongly commended as an equitable solution of the univer- 
sity question the nationalisation of Trinity College,” by 
which was meant that the theolcgical degrees, as well 
as the degrees in arts and other faculties (medicine, 
law, &c.), should become the property and privilege of 
the whole nation. According to this utopian scheme 
the Ulster Faculty—the six Presbyterian theological pro- 
fessors in Belfast and the three in Derry—should . under- 
take the conducting of classes in Trinity College, Dublin, by 
availing themselves of the Trinity term that lies outside their 
own session. What the unfortunate professors in arts, law, 


and medicine of Queen’s College, Belfast, or the arts pro- 
fessors of Derry would do under this scheme is apparently 
not worth considering. It need hardly be said that such a 
settlement—as the interesting debate showed, when it was 
broached—would be unworkable. In the first place, no 
statesman of any party would attempt to interfere with 
Trinity College, nor does any true Irishman wish to destroy 
the prestige and glory of a university the traditions of which 
go back to the days of Queen Elizabeth ; secondly, it would 
be absurd to expect other educational bodies to join Trinity 
College unless on terms of absolute equality on the govern- 
ing senate, as well as in other matters—a condition which 
Trinity College would never yield; and, finally, such a pro- 
posal as the nationalisation of Trinity College would in no 
way satisfy the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, and the 
problem, as far as it is concerned, would be as acute as ever. 
The proposal to nationalise Trinity College is, therefore, as 
useless as it is impracticable. 


THE LATE MRS. GLADSTONE. - 


ON June 14th Catherine Gladstone, the wife of perhaps 
the most notable statesman of the expiring century, passed 
from sleep into death. She was in her eighty-ninth year 
and no transit from this world to the next could have been 
more peaceful. Nearly all the members of her family were 
present—a family as devoted to their mother as she to 
them and to any one of whom the exquisite lines of Pope 
might apply— 

“ Me, let the tender office long engage, 
To rock the cradle of repusing age, 
With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 
Make languor smile and smooth the bed of death, 


Explore the thought, explain the asking eve, 
And keep awhile one parent from the sky.” 


To the deceased lady the medical profession owes a great 
debt in that she was the pioneer of the free convalescent 
home movement. It grew out of the distress caused by the 
cholera epidemic of 1866 which forced upon her attention 
the necessity for such institutions. She appealed to the 
public and generous donations were sent in including one 
of £1000 from the Queen. The first home was opened at 
Snaresbrook, but it was transferred in 1869 to Woodford. 
From the beginning she set her face against granting to 
subscribers any privileges in the way of letters or 
nomination of patients, and this opinion was endorsed ata 
great meeting held at the Mansion House in 1876, where 
Mr. Gladstone spoke.“ This of course is the way in which 
any charity should be worked, but we fear that such a 
method needs the personal magnetism of a Gladstone to 
make it generally feasible. No better memorial could be 
raised to the memory of her who has gone than for one of 
the large London hospitals which has not already done so 
to do away with subscribers’ letters. 


RESULTS OF THE TREATMENT OF GRAVES’S 
DISEASE BY REMOVAL OF THE THYROID 
GLAND. 


G. RRMBACH contributes to the Deutsche Medicinische 
Wochenschrift of April 26th, 1900, a concise and very 
instructive review of the cases treated by removal of 
the thyroid gland in exophthalmic goitre. Nearly a 
decade has passed since Mikulicz of Buda-Pesth operated 
on his first case of Graves's (Basedow’s) disease, and 
the final results are very gratifying to record. All the 
clinical symptoms of a disagreeable and distressing nature 
(palpitations, attacks of giddiness and of confusion, flush- 
ings and feelings of heat), have been entirely, or almost 
entirely, removed by the operation and the patients have 
been able to pursue their usual occupations and to enjoy 
their lives which before were wearisome and wretched. A 
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review is given of 18 cases which had thus been operated on 
with beneficial results. It may be mentioned tbat resection 
of the tbyroid gland was successfully performed in 13 cases 
and enucleation in three cases. Bilateral resection was 
found necessary in six cases, and in four of these it was 
completed at one sitting. The arteries supplying the thyroid 
gland were ligatured in five cases. Microscopic examina- 
tions were made of the excised glands, but the changes found 
were slight and variable. No constant pathological basis 
could be discovered, so that, apart from the view generally 
entertained that the gland is in a state of hyperplasia 
and over-activity in this disease, no specific statement on the 
pathology of the disease could be put forward. 


THE QUESTION OF HORSE AMBULANCES. 


OUR recent reference to horse ambulances has stimulated 
afresh interest in this important question, and among the 
correspondence relating to the matter which has reached us 
is a note from the Hon. F. Dudley Leigh calling our attention 
to an article from his pen in the Ninctcenth Century for 
October, 1896. The author succinctly sketches the work that 
has been done in this direction in other countries; his 
descriptions of the celerity with which the American ambu- 
lances start out, picking up a surgeon on the way, being 
as thrilling as an account of the almost instantaneous 
receipt of a call and the turn-out of the New York 
Fire Brigade. Mr. Leigh concludes his paper with sug- 
gestions that various public bodies might interest them- 
selves in the question, pointing out that our hospitals are 
too overburdened already in the matter of finance to take up 
the matter themselves. Itis certainly to be regretted that, 
in an age when every possible effort is apparently being 
made to alleviate suffering, London should be behindhand in 
providing that rapid means of transport in the case of 
accidents which is provided not only in America and on the 
continent but also, we are happy to know, in Belfast, in 
Bolton, in Oldham, and which will soon, we trust, be provided 
in Manchester. Oxford, too, as will be seen from a letter in 
another part of THE LANCET, has done something towards 
providing transport of the kind in question. Surely if the 
matter were taken in hand by some responsible body there 
would be no lack of funds for the wiping out of what is 
now a blot upon our city. 


THE PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 


Ir is satisfactory to notice that our contemporary the 
Daily Express is making an effort to arouse public interest 
with regard to the importance of sound plumbers’ work. 
This is the more opportune as that much-neglected measure, 
the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, will shortly be again before 
the notice of Parliament. It may be that the lack of 
general interest exhibited towards this Bill by Members of 
the House is more apparent than real, but it would seem 
to exercise a heavy narcotic influence whenever it is intro- 
duced. Some measure of control over men operating as 
plumbers is surely needful; this is more particularly the 
case when, under the present conditions of the building 
trade, such work is undertaken by employers whose osten- 
sible avocations by no means guarantee their ability to direct 
their workmen in the intricacies of their craft. Probably 
not half the workmen engaged in plumbing work are 
employed by master plambers. Any man calling himself a 
builder, as well as ironmongers, gasfitters, stores, or universal 
providers are gradually wresting the trade from the master 
plumber. The employés suffer from this, the men having to 
a large extent to pick up a knowledge of their trade as best 
they can, the old system of apprenticeship rapidly becoming 
extinct with the decadence of the master plumber. The 
powers for evil that repose in the hands of these men have 
been frequently pointed out in the pages of THE LANCET. 


The disastrous effects that arise from their callousness or 
ignorance are constantly presenting themselves to our notice. 
The best men are all anxious for registration; it is only 
those who could well be spared from the trade who are 
inclined to reject it. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. J. A. BLOXAM, senior surgeon to Charing-cross Hos- 
pital, having decided to become a candidate for a seat on 
the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
Mr. John H. Morgan has withdrawn his name from the list 
of candidates. 


CAMBRIDGE SUMMER SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
FOR QUALIFIED PRACTITIONERS. 


WE have already given some details as to the Cambridge 
Sammer School of Medicine which it was intended to hold 
from Jane 25th to Jane 30th. Demonstrations of the 
malarial and other blood parasites and of all the most 
recent work on cancer had been arranged for, while in 
addition to these subjects lectures were to have been 
given by experts in their several lines of work upon 
various other matters of medical and surgical interest. We 
regret, however, to have to announce that owing to the 
small number of acceptances it has been decided not to 
hold the meeting. The response with which the offer has 
met with this year is all the more disappointing after the 
enthusiasm and gratitude of the visitors at the last meeting 
five years ago and we learn that the offer will not be made 


again. 
MEDICAL MEN AND HOSPITAL BOARDS. 


From time to time we have to record differences of 
opinion between the board of management and the medical 
board of the same hospital. When, therefore, we find 
evidence of great cordiality between the two boards it affords 
us much gratification to chronicle the same. The board of 
management of the Wigan Infirmary at the first meeting of 
the new board appointed Mr. William Berry, the senior 
honorary surgeon and secretary of the medical board, to 
be chairman of the general board for the ensuing year. 
That a medical officer of an institution should have been 
appointed to such a high post as the chairmanship of the 
general board of that institution is not only a high compli- 
ment to the medical profession but also a tangible proof that 
the working of the Wigan Infirmary is conducted upon the 
most harmonious principles and therefore upon the system 
calculated to give the best results both for the patients and 
for the supporters by whose generosity the needful funds are 
found. Wigan has set an example worthy of general imita- 
tion, and we offer those concerned in this happy procedure 
our warmest congratulations. 


= ee 


EPSOM COLLEGE: THE WAKLEY PRIZE. 


On June 16th the Council of Epsom College, on the ooca- 
sion of their annual visit, awarded the prize for Elocution 2 
to the Senior Prefect, Mr. Colin Giffard, whose renderings 
of a portion of Lear” previously set,” and of an extract 
from The Spectator,” which he had not previously seen, 
were equally excellent. To the same student was also 
adjudicated the Wakley Prize.“ This prize is the 
result of a collection made by the friends of the late 
Thomas Wakley. The amount collected was invested and 
the dividends provide the funds for the prize in perpetuation 
of the memory of the Founder of THE LANCET. The 
prize is awarded to ‘‘the best fellow all round” by 
the votes of the boys in Upper and Middle School; on 
the present occasion the majority of votes gained was, We 
understand, the largest on record, whilst the endorsement 
of the staff was unanimous. The fact that a boy holding the 
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responsible post of Senior Prefect should have succeeded in | Mr. Jones was surgeon in charge of the Welsh Hospital at 


winning so completely the approbation of the staff and the 
affection and confidence of his fellow-students implies the 
possession of a combination of qualities which we trust will 
stand him equally in good stead in his future career. 
Founder's Day will be held on Saturday, July 28th. 


THE PATHOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


A NEW departure in the form of an extra meeting held in 
the Pathological Laboratory of the New Museums at Cam- 
bridge will bring the present session of the Pathological 
Society to a close. By the kind invitation of Professor 
G. Sims Woodhead the meeting will take place at 4 P.M. on 
Saturday, Jane 30th, at Cambridge. A list of the communi- 
cations will be published in our Diary on Friday next. 
Members will be able to obtain dinner in hall at Trinity 
Hall at 6.30 P. M., so as to enable them to catch the 
8.40 P.M. train back to town. 


THE President and Council of the Medical Graduates’ 
College and Polyclinic are issuing invitations for a conver- 
sazione to be held at the College, 22, Chenies-street, W.C., 
on Wednesday, July 4th. The reception by the President 
will take place at 8 P.M. and an address - subject, The 
Teaching of Practical Medicine —will be delivered by Pro- 
fessor Osler, F.R.S., of Baltimore, at 9 P.M. All inguiries 
should be addressed to the medical superintendent of the 
College, 22, Chenies-street, W.C. 


THE Society of Arts Albert Medal for the present year 
has, with the approval of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
president of the society, been awarded to Mr. Henry 
Wilde, F.R.S., ‘for the discovery and practical demonstra- 
tion of the indefinite inarease of the magnetic and electric 
forces from quantities indefinitely small.” This principle is 
the one on which the invention of the modern dynamo 
machine is based and is employed in ail modern dynamos. 


THE Caroline Institute of Stockholm has just admitted a 
lady for the first time to the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
Miss Anna Stecksén produced a thesis on the Blastomycetes 
of Curtis partly from studies under Dr. Roux in the Paris 
Pasteur Institute, and partly from work carried on in the 
bacteriological laboratory of the Caroline Institute. 


THE governors and medical staff of Guy’s Hospital are 
sending out invitations for a garden party to be held on 
Wednesday, July 4th, at 3 P.M., on the occasion of the dis- 
tribution of the medals and prizes to the students by the 
Earl of Pembroke. The new laboratories, wards, museums, 
and college will be open from 3 to 5.30 r.m. 


Mr. O. A. BYNOE, concerning the justice of whose con- 
viction for forgery in 1892 grave doubts have arisen, has 
applied unsuccessfully to the High Court for a rule nisi fora 
mandamus to compel the General Medical Council to hear 
the application that his name, which had been erased from 
the Medical Register, might be restored. 

Ir is an open secret that grave differences have arisen 
between the board of management and the medical staff of 
the National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, 
Queen-square. The medical staff have now drawn up a 
statement of their views which has been sent to the 
Governors of the hospital. 


WE regret to learn the death of Mr. Thomas Jones, 
F. R. O. S. Eng., Professor of Surgery in Owens College, Man- 
chester, and surgeon to the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 


the seat of war and his death is announced from Spring- 
fontein. 


A TELEGRAM from Sir O. B-uce, Governor of Mauritius, 
to Mr. Chamberlain, received at the Colonial Office on 
June 15th, states that no cases of bubonic plague have been 
reported for the week ending June 14th. 


THE annual distribution of prizes to the students of 
Charing-cross Hospital will take place on Tuesday, 
June 26th, at 3.30 r.m. The prizes will be distributed by 
Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree. 


A TELEGRAM has been received at the Colonial Office, 
dated June 18th, stating that 74 cases of bubonic plague 
occurred in Ceylon last week with 64 deaths. 


SIR WILLIAM MacCorMac will receive the degrees of 
M.D., M. Oh. honoris caus in the University of Dublin on 
Thursday, June 28th. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS SOUTH 
AFRICA FUND. 


PRINCESS CBRISTIAN, the President of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps South Africa Fund, presided on Jane 19th at 
a meeting of the general committee of the Fand, 
held, by permission of Lady Broadbent, at 84, Brook- 
street, W. Her Royal Highness, who was attended 
by Miss Loch, was received by Sir William and 
Lady Broadbent, Sir Dyce and Lady Duckworth, and 
Surgeon-General H. S. Muir, Deputy Director-General 
of the Army Medical Department. Amongst those present 
were Miss Maxwell Miiller, R.C., Lady Dyce Duckworth, Mrs. 
Anderson, Mrs. Berkeley Hill, Mrs. Ramsden. Mrs. Howard 
Tooth, Mrs. Jameson, Miss Quain, Mrs. Walsham, Mrs. 
Butlin, Lady Brunton, Mre. Percy Kidd, Major and Miss 
Wilson, Mre. Charters Symonds, Colonel and Mrs. Frank 
Howard, Mrs. Muir, Mrs. Thomson, Mrs. Barlow, Lady 
Savory, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Hale White, Lady Russell 
Reynolds, Mrs. Church, Mrs. Pye-Smith, Mrs. Bradford, 
Mrs. Liveing, Lady Clark, Lady Fayrer, and Mrs. Charlton. 

Mrs. CHARTERS SYMONDS (the honorary treasurer) in sub- 
mitting her report, said: Your Royal Highness, ladies, and 
gentlemen,—As there may be no other opportunity of 
informing the committee and subscribers as to the distri- 
bution of the Fund, it may be advisable to enter into a few 
particulars. The total amount received to date is 
£2266 8s. 4d., which may be considered a successful result 
of our appeal. Messrs. Holt and Company have received 
£277 10s. 9d., and to this firm we are indebted for acting 
as our bankers. The committee formed in Birmingham 
have sent £225, and have also written to say that a further 
collection will be made if required. £50 have been received 
from the Leeds committee and £38 12s. 6d. have been 
received from Scarborough, while the Blackburn committee 
have contributed £80. The subscriptions sent direct to the 
treasurer amount to £1029 6s. ; of this sum it may be added 
that the bulk was collected by the ladies of the committee 
and by members of the medical profession ; a large sum also 
was raised by the Royal Army Medical Corps, due to the 
efforts of active and retired officers and to the wives 
of several gentlemen at preseut serving in South Africa. £29 
were received from the officers and men of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps at Malta. We have expended £1495 11s. to 
date, including about £300 on flannel shirts and over £220 
on tobacco. We have sent £200 to the principal medical 
officers in India, who purchased and despatched blankets and 
puttees to the Indian dhoolie-bearers now serving with the 
forces in South Africa. Major W. G. A. Bedford, R. A. M. O., 
secretary to the principal medical officer at Cape Town, has 
acknowledged the receipt of £200 which he will spend at bis 
discretion and of which he will render an account to 
us. With regard to the auditing of the accounts Surgeon- 
General Muir has kindly offered to undertake the duty in 
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conjunction with some other officer in his department. We 
have in hand at present a balance of £770 of which probably 
£120 will be required for rent, packing expenses, and pur- 
chases up to the end of July. If we set aside another £50 
for pipes and tobacco there will still be left a balance of 
£600; and one of our objects in meeting here to-day is to 
consider the best means for utilising this sum for the benefit 
of the corps whose splendid work in South Africa has been 
a striking feature throughout the whole campaign. I will 
leave it to Surgeon-General Muir, to whose courtesy and 
ready help we owe so much, to suggest the best way of 
dealing with this amount. 

On the motion of Sir DycE DUCKWORTH the report was 
adopted. 

Surgeon-General H. 8. Murr then read the report of the 
Executive Committee. He said: Your Royal Highness, 
ladies and gentlemen,—The circulars which you have 
received have given particulars of what has been done, but 
a short recapitulation perhaps is desirable. Mrs. Charlton 
has been working at Netley, Mrs. Allin at Aldershot, and 
Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Exham at Devonport, and several 
ladies of rank in the provinces have given their assistance. 
In January a letter was prepared for publication, when Mrs. 
Charters Symonds wrote to the Director-General of the 
Army Medical Department offering her kind assistance. 
This led to the formation of a central committee 
of ladies in London, and on Feb. 5th a meeting by 
the kind courtesy of Lady Duckworth was held at 
11, Grafton-street, to organise and commence work. 
Your Royal Highness then graciously consented to be the 
honorary President. An executive committee was then 
appointed and an office was opened at 100, Victoria-street, 
Miss Maxwell Miiller kindly undertaking the office of 
honorary secretary and Mrs. Charters Symonds that of 
honorary treasurer. Parcels of comforts were sent to the 
principal medical officer of each division and to all general 
hospitals for distribution. The work expanded rapidly; 
numerous gifts in kind began to arrive and the 
accommodation at Victoria-street proved insufficient for 
our needs and necessitated our finding the new offices 
in George-street. This change, however, entailed the 
loss of the services of Miss Maxwell Müller, who 
had devoted much time and energy to the work. Mrs. 
Muir then became honorary secretary, but the secretarial 
work had become so extensive that it was absolutely necessary 
to appoint a paid secretary and the executive committee were 
fortunate in obtaining the services of Miss Bollast. Parcels 
were now sent to the men at the base depots, the advanced 
depots, on the lines of communication, and to the hospital 
trains and hospital ships. The army bad increased in 
numbers and new divisions were formed which necessitated 
the despatch of comforts to new detachments of the corps, 
which now included Militia and Volunteer Medical Staff 
Corps. Steps were taken to provide the Indian hospital 
attendants and dhoolie-bearers with blankets and puttees 
which were sent direct from Bombay. It was also 
considered advisable to commence sending a second con- 
signment to the various divisions and hospitals. Upwards 
of 9000 parcels have now been despatched. The parcel for 
each man, as a rule, was made up of a flannel shirt, two 
pairs of socks, two handkerchiefs, a woollen helmet or cap, a 
muffler, a cholera belt, a pipe and tobacco, a cake of soap, a 
packet of note-paper, and a pencil. Occasionally some of 
the following articles were added: Testaments, towels, 
mittens, chocolate, compressed soup, lime-juice tablets, 
slippers, cigarettes, buttons, playing-cards, and bootlaces. 
About 100,000 articles have been despatched, and as 
a very large number of these were gifts in kind the com- 
mittee wish to acknowledge these with many thanks. They 
numbered as follows: 2500 shirts. 3500 cholera belts, 14,000 
caps, 3600 bootlaces, 6000 mufilers, 11,000 handkerchiefs, 
12,500 pairs of socks, and 1200 pencils. I beg to mention 
that we are indebted to your Royal Highness for many of 
these articles. Many articles more suitable to hospital 
patients than for our purposes were sent to us, probably 
through misapprehension, but we did our best to forward 
them to hospitals, so that the generous. donors may feel 
satisfied that the articles were duly used and appreciated. 
These articles include pyjamas, cushions, nightingales, 
bed-jackets, eau-de-Cologne, games, and magazines. The 
kindness of the following ladies must be acknow- 
ledged :—Lady Dyce Duckworth, Lady Lauder Brunton, 
Lacy Broadbent. Mre. Berkeley Hill. Mrs. Barlow, Lady 
Bertram, Mrs. Pye-Smitb, Mrs. F. Taylor, Mre. Morriston 


Davies, Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Macpherson, Mrs. Johnston, 
Miss Bostock, Miss Wilson, Mrs. Dawson Williams, Mrs. 
Squire, Mrs. Greer, Miss Verona Brooke, Mrs. Oliver 
Barnett, Mrs. Clutton, Mrs. Bourke, Mrs. Garrett, Mrs. 
Steele Perkins, Mrs. Frank Howard, Mrs. Bradford, and Mrs. 
Forsyth. The packing of the thousands of articles which we 
have dispatched devolved upon a sub-committee, the members 
of which arranged amongst themselves as to their attendance 
daily. The amount of physical energy required to make up 
9000 individual parcels has, I need hardly say, been very 
considerable, and the efforts of these ladies are worthy of the 
highest praise. 1 may add that two of the ladies mentioned 
voluntarily attended every day, wet or fine, and in this con- 
nexion I cannot refrain from mentioning the names of Mrs. 
Meredith and Miss Bowker. Our thanks are also due to the 
provincial committees who have done good work. Leeds, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Scarborough, Blackpool, and 
Edinburgh bave sent gifts both in money and in 
kind. The meeting has heard from our honorary 
treasurer that a balance of over £700 remains available. 
Subscriptions still come in from day to day, but we can 
hardly expect, unless we make special and earnest appeals, 
that any large amounts will be received henceforward. 
Judging from the course of events I think we may, perhaps, 
conclude that no such appeal will be necessary. At the 
same time it might be somewhat premature at present, for 
the reasons I sball now adduce, to declare the Fund closed. 
From some of the consignees we have heard of the actual 
receipt of our packages, but not from all. Now, that does 
not necessarily mean that the packages are absolutely lost, 
for it was only by the last mail that we heard of the arrival 
at Estcourt of the bales addressed to No. 7 General Hospital. 
We know that the traffic on the South African railways has 
been so congested that thousands and tens of thousands of 
packages of all sorts have been accumulated at wharves, rail- 
way-stations, and storehouses, and from what we learn there 
has no doubt been acertain amount of stealing. But the Royal 
Army Medical Corps are no worse off than others in this 
respect, and we know that hospital stores have been delayed 
by the more urgent necessity that food-supplies for the 
fighting line should have precedence. The executive com- 
mittee therefore propose, with your sanction, to be guided 
by the information we obtain by successive mails and to 
send out supplies to those detachments which have been up 
to now by force of circumstances deprived of them. They 
consider, however, that it will not be necessary to keep 
the offices open after the end of July and to obviate 
the necessity of calling another meeting they propose 
to publish a report—probably the final one—at a date 
shortly afterwards, when they will be prepared to make 
a suggestion as to the disposal of any surplus that may then 
exist. 

Sir WILLIAM BROADBENT moved the adoption of the report, 
which was agreed to. 

Major WILSON moved a vote of thanks to the ladies and 
others who had given assistance. He said he was receiving 
now very pathetic letters asking what had become of the 
Queen’s chocolate, and he need hardly assure Her Royal 
Highness that that matter was being most carefully looked 
after. It cculd no longer be said that the Royal Army 
Medical Corps, who were not a territorial corps, belonged to 
nobody, for the medical profession bad made it their own. 
At present they had over 4000 men in South Africa, exclusive 
of the St. John Ambulance Brigade. Not many men had 
been killed in action, but many had died in hospital princi- 
pally from the result of infection during attendance upon 
the sick. ; 

The motion having been agreed to, Sir WILLIAM 
BROADBENT tendered the thanks of the meeting to Princess 
Christian for her presence. Princess CHRISTIAN bowed her 
acknowledgments and the proceedings terminated with a 
vote of thanks to Sir William and Lady Broadbent for the 
use of their house. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


ALTHOUGH there is a comparative lull in the military 


news from South Africa at the present moment all that has 
recently reached us from the seat of war is eminently 
satisfactory. Lord Roberts’s enveloping and converging 
columns are slowly but surely sweeping all opposition 
before them. He bas a very large force at his disposal, 
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but considering the enormous extent and nature of the 
country which has to be covered and conquered, and the 
exceptional.character of the tactics employed by the Boers, 
Lord Roberts has not a man too many for his purpose. 
Whatever might have been the temporary success attri- 
butable to the exceptional nature of the methods of the 
Boers, regular and disciplined troops intelligently led with 
a definite strategical object in view are bound to succeed 
eventually in accomplishing it and this is what they are 
now doing. 

According to a recent telegram from Lord Roberts 148 
officers and 3039 men of the Britisb prisoners in the hands 
of the Boers at Pretoria have been released and re-armed by 
us with weapons captured at that place. Of the above-named, 
12 of the officers and 248 of the men are in hospital. About 
900 prisoners still remain in the hands of the Boers, having 
been removed with Mr. Kruger when he left Pretoria on 
June 4th. y 


Sin WILLIAM MAC CORMAC AT THE SALTERS’ COMPANY. 


Sir William Mac Cormac, Bart., K.C.V.O., was a‘ mitted 
to the honorary freedom of the Salters’ Company on M:nday 
last, June 18th. After the proceedings a banquet was held 
at which Sir William MacCormac made the following 
interesting speech :— 

WORSHIPFUL MASTER, WARDENS, AND CAPTAIN PERCIVAL 
CLARK,—I am exceedingly sensible and appreciative of the 
high honour that you, Sirs, and this worshipful and ancient 
Company, so well known for its benevolence, its charity, and 
its good works, have this day conferred upon me. When I 
first heard of your kind intentions in my regard I can assure 
you that the announcement afforded me the sincerest 
gratification. I regard it a precious privilege and pleasure 
that this ancient Company should consider me in some 
degree fit to follow in the footsteps of such men as Huxley 
and Hooker and Stokes and Fergusson, who were in their 
time made honorary freemen of this Company. And now it is 
time, I thiok, to express to Captain Percival Clark my 
sincere gratitude and cordial thanks for the manner in 
which he has proposed the toast of the new freeman. He 
bas been too kind and too generous to me in what he has 
told you, especially in what he has said in respect of my 
going out to the seat of war. I have only done what every- 
one else has done—tried to help that country of which we 
are all so proud when she appeared to need our help. 
There is no particular merit in this—it is only doing 
one’s duty; and when it was represented to me that I 
could help in South Africa by my advice and the expe- 
rience I had gained in other fields, when I knew that 
that advice and assistance would be willingly accepted 
by the officers of the Royal Army Medical Corps, when 
I also feit that my position at the head of the surgical 
profession in this country would add weight to any 
opinions I might form,—it seemed right for me to go. 
I felt that if I could tell those at home (and I was happily 
able to tell them) that all was being done to help their 
dear ones who were either sick or wounded that human 
foresight or skill could effect, then I still farther and very 
deeply felt that I ought not to hesitate. War is no doubt 
a very terrible thing, but national honour and national 
greatness must be maintained at whatever cost. I have the 
strongest possible conviction that this war was inevitable, 
and I am convinced that history will pronounce that our 
quarrel has been a just one. I have said, and now repeat, 
that every care has been taken for our sick and wounded. 
The provision made for them has been unexampled in the 
history of war and profuse in every way, and the difficulties 
of transport in this immense territory have been overcome 
in a manner which is absolutely admirable. We have the 
field hospitals accompanying the fighting lines and receiving 
and tending the wounded in a wonderfully short time after 
they are hurt. We have numerous hospitals along the great 
lines of communication and the necessary hospital trains, 
and we have the general hospitals at the base and the 
many volunteer hospitals which the generous impulses of our 
people have provided. Besides these we have a fleet of 
hospital ships equipped with every necessary and every 
luxury, and we have a large staff of Army Hospital Corps and 
civilian surgeons and many men and women nurses. I have 
seen all these organisations and the working of them and 
can speak without stint in their praise. To mention merely 
the labour which this entailed I may say that I travelled 
over 6500 miles. Up to a recent date (June 9th) the state of 
affairs was the following. There were in South Africa 855 
medical men attending the troops—4765 officers of the Royal 


Army Medical Corps and 380 civil surgeons. The female 
nurses numbered 666 and the male nurses numbered 5668. 
There were 271 field hospitals, with 100 beds in each and 
accommodating 2750 patients; five stationary hospitals, each 
with 100 beds and accommodating 500 patients; and 14 general 
hospitals, with 540 beds in each and accommodating 7560 
patients. There were also 10 voluntary hospitals, accommoda- 
ting 1800 patients. About 20,000 beds in all have been avail- 
able and all these hospitals have been considerably increased. 
4500 special pattern beds and bedding have in addition been 
sent out, and 875 are in reserve. There are seven hospital 
trains, four of which are at Cape Town, one at East London, 
and two (including Princess Christian’s train) in Natal. 
There are 10 hospital ships, with from 150 to 250 beds in 
each, or about 2000 beds altogether. Some 50 tons of purely 
medical material go out to the Cape every week, and medi- 
cines in compressed form and bandages have been sent by 
millions. These bandages, I may say, would stretch to the 
Cape and a good part of the way back again if placed end to 
end. Every soldier as a part of his kit took with him two 
blankets, and in addition the War Office have sent out 372,964 
more. Up to June 9th there have been 841 ofticers wounded, 
of whom 63 have died, showing a mortality of 7 2 per cent. 
10,564 men bave been wounded, with 551 deaths, or a 
mortality of 5°2 per cent. In other words, 93 per cent. to 
95 per cent. recovered. Between 15,000 and 16,000 invalids 
have been sent home in the ships. Extensive organisation 
at home was required to deal with so large a number of sick 
and wounded, but very many have arrived practically 
fit to return to duty or well enough to go on sick furlough 
shortly after admission to hospital. With the assistance 
of the Director-General, Surgeon-General Jameson, and 
the medical authorities at home the abundant supply by 
Government of everything that could be considered useful or 
desirable the organisation of this huge department and 
the distribution of its units over an immense territory 
to the places where they were wanted have been 
accomplished without a hitch and without drawback and 
to the complete satisfaction of those concerned. This 
has depended, in the first instance, on the consum- 
mate ability, resource, and capacity for organisation of the 
Principal Medical Officer, Surgeon-General W. D. Wilson, 
and in the next upon his very able subordinates. No 
words of mine are needful in his praise, as the mere 
statement of the extent of the organisation he controls is 
sufficient in itself to elicit our admiration and gratitude. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the way in which our 
soldiers have recovered from their injuries and been able, 
in a large proportion, to return to duty. Without going into 
details there were amongst the wounded many of the most 
severe forms of injuries. Bullets traversed the brain, the 
chest, the heart, the abdomen, the great joints, and the 
largest bones, and yet complete recovery in a very large 
proportion followed.. Many explanations have been given of 
this. The wonderfully pure air of the veldt is a favourite 
suggestion with many and all admit that antiseptic methods 
count for much. I am myself convinced that the main factor 
is the small size and high velocity of the bullet which inflicts 
avery small and rapidly closing wound—a clean-cut wound 
rather than the tearing contused form of damage caused by 
the much heavier projectiles formerly in use. I do not think 
the climate has much to do with it, for in the American war 
in Cuba, although the troops were decimated with typhoid 
fever, yellow fever, and malaria besides, the wounds 
inflicted by the Mauser bullets which were there used 


‘were recovered from with the same facility and in 


exactly the same proportion as in South Africa. I trust 
that I have not wearied you and that you will forgive me 
for having talked so much about myself. Those who are 
indulgent and who remember on whose behalf the toast is 
given will, I feel sure, recognise the difficulty of altogether 
excluding the subject of it. As I have already said, what I 
did was done from a sense of duty, and if I may judge from 
many kind expressions which have reached me from many 
different sources—and not the least kind are those which have 
been addressed to me to-night—my action has been rewarded 
by a considerable measure of success. I have myself the 
consciousness that at all events I did my very utmost and 
my very best, and none can do more 


THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY HOSPITAL. 
By ALFRED D. FRIPP, M.S., FR.C.S. 


Colonel A. T. Sloggett has just returned from a flying trip 
to Bloemfontein and he is very pleased to get back here. He 
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fully confirms the opinion I have already given that we are 
better off at this place from every point of view. The 
entire force under Lord Roberts has just quitted Bloem- 
fontein and has left the town unoccupied save by a guard 
and the 4000 sick who are in hospital. Oolonel Sloggett 
has not a good word to say for Bloemfontein as a site for a 
hospital. Dust-storms seem to be as bad there as they 
are at De Aar, for the ground has been trampled over for 
many weeks by tens of thousands of men. 

We are still very full except in the two huts which, as I 
have already explained, we keep reserved for the Yeomanry. 
These are not more than half full, but almost every day a 
few yeomen come in. We find the patients generally prefer 
the tents to the huts, for, except when they are really 
gravely ill, they have a feeling of greater comfort and 
freedom when under canvas. Our field hospital has just 
passed up country and the personnel spent some hours with 
us before resumir g their journey. We hope that they will be 
included in Lord Roberts's furtLer advance. 

We have managed to make quite a respectable cricket 
ground, the pitch of which is, of course, of matting. Field- 
ing is possible for a few yards round the wickets, but 
beyond that it is very rough, for nothing has been done 
to the ground beyond removing boulders and karoo bushes, 
thus leaving an irregular and wholly un-grass-like surface. 
The Bedfordshire Regiment have been to play with 
us, and to-day a team of our men is going to De Aar to 
play the Civil and Military Club there. I am afraid they 
will not have much time, for the train which was to have 
taken them at 9 A.M. did not leave here till 1 P.M., and it 
is pitch-dark now by half-past five, sunset being at 5 o’clock 
and the twilight extremely short. We are still having lovely 
weather, about as hot in the sun as a really hot summer’s 
day is in England, and the cold nights which set in a little 
while ago have ceased lately. For days together we do not 
see a cloud, unless, indeed, it be a cloud of locusts. These 
insects are always with us—sometimes a few and sometimes 
in large clouds, of which we have taken some excellent 
photographs. You will hardly believe me when I tell you 
that yesterday the ordinary railway-train was stopped by 
locusts, but it is a fact, nevertheless ; for sitting on the 
metals, the warmth of which appears to be seductive to 
them, the locusts get crushed by the wheels and lubricate 
the surface to such a degree that the engine is unable to 
climb the steep incline. They settle on and around our 
camp—more around than on—and the other day they ate up 
all the little shoots of new grass and the green sprouts 
of the karoo bushes which have just been tempted to fresh 
growth by the recent rains. 

The word steal apparently does nct exist in the 
vocabulary of this country. Its place is always taken by 
‘* commandeer ” unless a black man does it. Everybody 
seems to think that there is nothing wrong in ‘‘comman- 
deering everything he requires if he sees an opportunity, 
and if one man’s bath towels or blankets have been com- 
mandeered by someone else he at once commandeers 
the first substitute for the missing articles which he 
comes across. 

The other night a new hut which was to be filled the next 
day from a hospital train tempted us to push aside the 34 
beds and have an impromptu dance. I think it did good to 
everybody who came and certainly it was greatly enjoyed by 
one or two local farmers and their wives and children. 
Wounded officers attended in their splints and bandages, and 
dancing was kept up until half. past ten. 

The growth of the hospital goes on most satisfactorily. I 
think we shall be completely established by June Ist, that is 
to say, five months—and not six, as I stated erroneously in 
my last letter—from the day of the letter of Lady Georgiana 
Curzon and Lady Chesham which called the hospital into 
being. 

Every Saturday our weekly convalescent train goes to Cape 
Town. Oar specialists are often asked to give an opinion 
outside this hospital but they are always glad to get back 
again. 

Deelfontein, May 7th. 


I am glad to say that our hospital continues popular. The 
men as well as the oflicers say, ‘‘ There never was such a 
place.” We have had great advantages in the very fine equip 
ment which the committee in London were able to provide us 
with and I think that if English people could see what a very 
great difference can be made in the efficiency and comfort of 
a military hospital by means of a little more money they would 
be quite willing to spend more on the medical department of 


the army. I hope tbat the war will do at least one good— 
that a larger sum will be voted every year for the Royal Army 
Medical Oorps. If that were done probably it would be 
more easy to deal with outbreaks of infectious disease such 
as enteric fever, there would not be overcrowding in the 
hospitals, and there would be room for every sick soldier. 
If the presence of all the many voluntary hospitals out 
here does lead in the future to more money being spent on 
the Army Medical Department the subscribers to these 
voluntary hospitals will, indeed, feel that they bave done a 
good work. With enough spent on a military hospital I 
think tbat results can be obtained as good as, or better 
than, in any London hospital, for not only will all the 
artificial aids to medical skill be present, but in this war at 
least a military hospital will have a great pull in the 
splendid climate and air of the Karoo. The things in 
regard to which we are worse off than in London are 
eggs, fresh fruit, and vegetables, but we get plenty of 
potatoes and onions. ù 

To-day we have 74 yeomen in hospital. They are mostly 
down with sickness, but a few of them have been wounded. 
Among these are cases from the action near Warrenton in 
which the Yeomanry had their baptism of fire. I saw in one 
of the medical papers sent from England a suggestion that a 
light supper ought to be provided for men in military 
hospitals. I quite agree with this and it is easy to do it. 
We started the practice here, and I think that it is done 
in all the hospitals, for the interval between 5 o’clock P.M. 
and 7 the next morning is unduly long. 

Pneumonia, as we have expected, is beginning to exert 
itself. Already it has carried off one of our cooks (Sergeant 
Phillips), who died on May 10th. He is a great loss, as he 
was a capital man and a hard worker, doing all the cooking 
of the nursing department. Several orderlies are also on the 
sick list, two of them from enteric fever. At present, I am 
glad to say, they are doing well. The first death we have 
had in the officers’ ward occurred this week, when 
Lieutenant Cummings, R.A., died from enteric fever. 
His battery is at present at De Aar, so fortunately 
his brother officers were able to come over to the 
funeral. 

A present of a plant for electric light installation has 
arrived, and as our bill for oil is very large we got the 
railway people to lend us one of their oil engines which 
they are not now using in the hope that we should be 
able to work the electric light with it and so save money. 
The railway people complied with our request, but on giving 
the engine a trial we found that the noise and smell made by 
it quite precluded its use near the hospital and the leakage 
of the electric current prohibited us from placing the engine 
further afield, so we have had to abandon the idea of the 
electric light. 

Deelfontein, May 14th. 


BULLET WOUNDS INVOLVING THE LUNG. 


Mr. H. Temple Mursell, M.B., C.M., F. R. C. S. Edin., civil 
surgeon attached to the British Forces, South Africa, sends 
us the following interesting notes :— 


A considerable number of cases of bullet wounds invol- 
ving the lung have come under treatment during the war in 
South Africa. All those which have come within my own 
experience have been caused by the Mauser bullet. It has 
been frequently stated that the damage to the tissues 
inflicted by a small hard-cased ballet such as the Mauser, 
travelling at bigh velocity, is comparatively small, and 
within certain limits the statement appears to be correct. 
At the same time far more injury tu the tissues is caused 
than would appear to be the case from the small size and 
innocent aspect of the wounds of entrance and exit. 


In those instances in which it has been necessary 
from any cause to follow up the track of such 
a bullet wound, the death of tissue around the 


track has been found to be much in excess of what 
might be anticipated. In muscular and fibrous tissues the 
necrosis is happily of an aseptic character in the vast 
majority of instances, but the resulting cylindrical cicatrix 
is of considerable extent and often produces more crippling 
than would be expected owing to the muscles and their 
sheaths becoming firmly bound down. In the lung a similar 
destruction of tissue might at first sight be predicted. But 
the small resistance of the lung tissue, its excellent blood- 
supply, and its great elasticity, apparently protect it from 
any serious or extensive injury in the majority of cases. 
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Further, although the wound from access of air and the con- 
sequent increased possibility of infection by organisms might 
reasonably be expected to become septic it seldom appears 
to do so. The immediate shock is rarely great, nor is it 
often that the immediate hæmorrhage is alarming. In 
several instances though blood was pouring from the mouth 
the man was able to walk up and report himself to bis 
officer. 

Hemorrhage into the pleura in any quantity is com- 
paratively rare, though a small amount is, in my expe- 


rience, usual and is discoverable by the ordinary physical 


signs, but often needs careful auscultation and percussion to 

diagnose. The effused blood as a rule rapidly disappears 
and the wound in the lung as rapidly heals. In one only of 
the cases under my care has the intra-pleural hemorrhage 
been alarming, and from its comparative rarity the case 
seems worthy of record. 

Ten days after being wounded at Paardeberg Private P 
came under my care. He was admitted to hospital late at 
night in a very collapsed condition, having travelled a long 
distance. Beneath the left clavicle, at the junction of the 
middle and outer thirds, was the entrance wound of a Mauser 
bullet, and the exit wound was found between the ninth and 
tenth ribs posteriorly on the same side about two inches 
external to the outer edge of the erector spine. The left 
chest moved well oa respiration and the percussion 
note was resonant except for obscure dulness at the 
base posteriorly. (The patient was too exhausted to 
try the effect of change of position.) There was absence 
of breath-sounds on the whole left chest except near 
the sternum. On the right side the breathing was harsh. 
On the left side with coin percussion the clanging 
sound was marked and audible without a stethoscope or 
application of the ear to the chest. Vocal resonance was in 
abeyance. The heart was pushed over to the right side tiil 
the apical impulse and point of greatest intensity of the first 
sound were one and a half inches to the right of the sternum. 
There were great loss of power and aching pain in the left 
arm and hand, but no loss of sensation and no swelling. 
Radial, brachial, and axillary pulses on the left side were 
imperceptible and the limb, though warm, was of lower 
temperature than its fellow. Apparently there was 
thrombosis of the subclavian artery in its third part, fair 
collateral circulation being established. 

It was decided to aspirate the left chest, and this was done 
by means of an ordinary trocar and cannula, the trocar 
being inserted through the wound of exit of the bullet, 
between the ninth and tenth ribs posteriorly. Two and a 
balf pints of fluid blood of dark colour and some air were 
removed. Chloroform was given as pus had been antici- 
pated, the temperature having varied from 100° to 102° F. 
The relief to the breathing and to the circulation was great. 
The following day faint breath-sounds were audible over the 
left chest anteriorly and posteriorly except below the ninth 
rib, and the cardiac impulse and point of greatest intensity 
of the first sound were just at the right edge of the sternum. 
Four days later the physical signs remained the same, and 
there were much precordial pain and dyspnea. Aspiration 
was again resorted to in the same region with a Potain’s 
aspirator, eight ounces of fluid blood and a large 
quantity of air being removed. The relief obtained was con- 
siderable, but the temperature remained febrile. Morphia 
was required nightly on account of precordial pain. 
14 days later, the symptoms being aggravated, chlorofcrm 
was given and a portion of the seventh rib was resected in 
the posterior axillary line. The pleural cavity was found 
to be full of fibrinous strings and about eight ounces of fluid 
blood. A large-sized drainage-tube was inserted. From this 
time improvement was steadily maintained, except for a 
temporary relapse which was induced by the patient 
having to be moved from one ward to another. He was 
sent down to Cape Town convalescent two months after 
being wounded. 


The conclusions to be drawn from the cases seen are: 

1. In the majority of cases relatively little immediate or 
1 damage results from Mauser bullet wounds of tbe 
ung. 

2. The immediate hemorrhage is usually small. 

3. Intra-pleural hemorrhage in small quantity is the rule; 
in large quantity comparatively rare. 

4. In intra-pleural hemorrhage of any large extent ultimate 
resection and drainage will in most cases bs required. 


6. The destruction of lung tissue is relatively small. 


FIELD ForRcE.—SERVICE ABROAD, SOUTH AFRICA. 


Table showing the Personnel of Medical Units on the Lines of 
Communication. 


Remarks. 


Names. 


Unit and place 
of mobilisation 


Royal Army Medical Corps. 


Major W. T. Swan (a). 
` Lieutenant T. Biggam. 


„ W. J. Sweeny. 


a 

4 

ed 77 H. Kichardson. 

+ 49 W. L. Baker. 

a n B. R. Dinnis. 

8 5 J. S. Twigg. CE EET EN 
m- 51 J. Powell. a 1 
Ga R. L. Argles. sione< 
8 2 Ke officers and 
= 2 * F. S. Walker. f 

Bo W. Bennett | men (includ- 
Oe e P.G Stock. ing St. Jobn 
* * s ae f | Ambulance 
2 Civil Surgeons. | Brigade). 

8 Mr. W. Dick. 

bed » T. H. Gardner, 

2 » E. L. Mansel. 

2 „ V. E. J. McDonogb. 

8 » W. J. Moir. 

2 l 
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(a) Secretary and Registrar: to act as officer in charge of the unit 
tilt its arrival in Natal. 

1. The Principal Medical Officer, Natal, will arrange for a Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Royal Army Medical Corps in South Africa to be detailed 
as officer in charge of this unit. 

2. The quartermaster and two warrant officers will join the unit on 
its arrival in South Africa. 

20 nursing sisters, Army Nursing Service Reserve, will be ordered 
to embark as early as possible after June 16th. 

4. A superintendent or acting superintendent, Army Nursing 
Service, to be selected from the Army Nursing Service in South Africa, 
an extra nursing sister being included in the detai: referred to in (3) to 
allow of the adjustment. 

Medical Division, War Office, June 13th, 1900. 


THE THIRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF MEDICINE. 


THE Executive Committee of the Thirteenth International 
Congress of Medicine announce the following entertainments 
offered to members attending the Congress. 

On the opening day of the Congress, August 2nd, Dr. 
Lannelongue, the President of the Council, will give an 
evening féte in the name of the Government of the Republic. 

On August 3rd members will be invited to an evening 
féte by the President of the Congress. 

On August 5th the President of the Republic will receive 
the members of the Congress in the Elysée. 

On August 8th an evening féte will be held in the Palais 
du Sénat and the Gardens of the Luxembourg, where the 
members of the Congress will be entertained by the Bureau 
and the Organising Committees of the Congress. The 
Town Council of Paris is to be asked to give an entertain- 
ment. 

Besides the above, sundry fétes will be organised in the 
various sections, and it should be noted that to all these 
entertainments the wives, daughters, and sisters of members 
attending the Congress are invited. A ladies’ committee has 
been organised for the reception of these ladies. 


A New PUBLIC GARDEN IN THE BLACKFRIARS- 
ROAD.—The Bishop of Rochester on June 15th formally opened 
to the public the churchyard and burial ground of Christ- 
church, Blackfriars, which have been adapted for a public 
garden. Several years since a similar adaptation was con- 
sidered and the Metropolitan Public Gardens Association 
was consulted on the question, with the result that as soon 
as the St. Saviour’s District Board of Works had a vested 
interest in the churchyard and burial ground the associa- 
tion agreed that it would at its own cost lay out the ground 
for public recreation purposes. This generous promise has 
now been fulfilled. 
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MEDICINE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF | THE NEW OPERATING THEATRE AT THE RADCLIFFE 


INFIRMARY. 
OXFORD. To begin with the finished building. As will be 
seen by the plan (Fig. 1) the theatre is completely 


i R isolated upon three sides and only connected on the fourth 

a j 5 W 15 5 1 5 is 8 | to the other infirmary buildings by two corridors. The 
such a large and Hourishing medical school as ber sister actual operating theatre occupies the middle of the build- 
Cambridge, has of late years been actively engaged in ing and on one side are an anesthetic room and a 
improving her facilities for giving instruction in the art and | surgeon’s room, while on the other are a sterilising [room 
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Radcliffe Intirmiry, Oxford. Plan of the new Operating Teatre. 


science of medicine. Among the outward and visible signs and a recovery room. The walls of the theatre are panelled 
of progression two buildings stand prominently fortn— in white marble, while all the doors leading therefrom 
namely, the new operating theatre of the Radcliffe Infirmary, | are of iron which is enamelled in white; there is an open 
which bas been in working order for nearly two years, and | fireplace and an electric exhaust fan in the roof. There are no 
the new laboratories for the study of pathology and the | shelves or brackets of any description on the walls, 80 

kindred sciences which are at present in course of | they can be washed down at any time by means of a bose. 
erection. The warming is done by hot water coils which are heated 
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from below by gas stoves, and tbese coils can be, as is seen 
in Fig. 2, swang out from the wall so that both warming the 
air and removal of dust are greatly facilitated. Light is 
obtained from a large north window. By night, light is 
obtained from groups of electric lights situated in the roof 
above the glass ceiling, which are renewable from outside, and 
from a moveable standard lamp with a parabolic reflector. 
The furniture is all made of iron enamelled white and 
includes a specially designed operating table together with 
the usual instrument cabinets, which are so low that the tops 
can be easily seen and dusted, lotion stands, surgeon’s table 
with douche bottles, and tables for trays. These are all 
fitted with ball-bearing rubber wheels. Two enamelled iron 
stands are provided for the use of students and spectators. 
The anzsthetist’s room is fitted as an x ray room. Ourrent 
is supplied direct from the main and serves also to 
work a cautery and various electric lampe. The sterilising 
room contains two large sterilisers for the surgeons’ coats 
and for dressings, instrament and water sterilisers, a boiler 
for trays and bowls, and a towel warmer. All the water- 
pipes are of copper and stand three inches clear of the 
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provide for and maintain an adequate department. The 
University accordingly last summer added a further sum of 
£5000 to the gift and voted for a period of five years an 
annual grant of £250 for maintenance. Plans of a depart- 
ment, prepared by Mr. J. Augustus Souttar, of 41, Bishopsgate- 
street, E.C., were accepted and the erection of the building 
is now well advanced, its completion being expected about 
the beginning of 1901. The site for the department is within 
the grounds of the University Museum to the south of the 
department of human anatomy. It occupies a space 75 feet 
by 65 feet and to the north has a yard 60 feet by 30 feet. The 
front elevation, in which is the main entrance, is towards the 
east and nearly all the rooms are lighted either from this 
aspect or the north. The building is of a superior red brick 
with stone dressings and consists of a partially sunk base- 
ment and two floors. Entering by the main door (Fig. 3) 
access is given to a central hall from which or from its 
gallery all the rooms of the department open. Running up 
through both floors are a lecture room 25 feet square and 22 
feet high and a museum 31 feet by 25 feet and of a similar 
height. Besides these on the ground floor are a research 


25 


Interior of Operating Theatre, showing big north window, furnl: ure, and heating coils. 


walls. All cupboards are of enamelled iron and glass, and 
all sinks are of Twyford’s porcelain and drain out into the 
open air and so into the gutter surrounding the theatre. 
The plug of the basins is a simple solid indiarubber ball. 
The floors are of mosaic and all angles are rounded. The 
total cost, exclusive of surgical appliances, was £3102 1s. 8d. 
One feature of the apparatus is an ingenious lift for patients 
when on the table which was devised by Mr. H. P. Symonds. 

We think that the committee of management of the 
infirmary may well be congratulated on having obtained as 
perfect an operating theatre as is to be found up to the 
present time in any town in the kingdom. Mr. W. H. Castle 
of Oxford is the architect. 


THE NEW PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORIES. 

The existing accommodation for the teaching of pathology 
in the University of Oxford having been for some time 
recognised to be insufficient, about a year ago the generosity 
of an anonymous donor provided a sum of on con- 
dition that the University added an amount sufficient to 


room for experimental pathology 25 feet by 18 feet, and 
another of similar size fitted up as a chemical research 
laboratory. To the former is attached an incuba- 
tion room and to the latter a small balance room. 
Oa this floor there also are a private room for the head of 
the department, a private research laboratory, lavatory 
accommodation, &c. On the first floor (Fig. 4) there is a large 
room, 43 feet by 18 feet, for the teaching of pathological 
histology, and to this is attached a preparation room. There 
is also a class-room, 3L feet by 18 feet, for practical bacterio- 
logy, a photographic room, a demonstration room, &c. In 
the basement of the department are a private laboratory, a 
dark laboratory, a large preparation room for the routine 
pathological and bacteriological work of tbe department, 
store room, heating apparatus room, and workshop. The base- 
ment will aleo contain a refrigerating room, 10 feet square and 
8 feet high, kept below zero by a Hall and Co.’s carbon dioxide 
freezing apparatus. Arrangements have been made by 
which the engine necessary for this apparatus shall be 
capable of also driving centrifuges cr other machines. 
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New Pathological Laboratories, Oxford University. Plan of ground floor. 
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New Pathological Laboratories, Oxford University. Plan of upper floor. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S 
HOSPITAL FUND FOR 
LONDON 


UPON THE MEMORIAL TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE 
OF WALES, K.G., FROM THE COUNCIL OF THE 
METROPOLITAN RADICAL FEDERATION, 

DATED 17TH MARCH, 1900. 


THE memorial (which incorporates an article in the 
Contemporary Reriew by the Hon. Stephen Coleridge) after 
stating that the Federation represents from 40,000 to 50,000 
members of working men's Radical clubs and other Radical 
organisations in London, and that the maes of the population 
by reason of the dread of entering infirmaries, caused by the 
social ignominy that it incurs and by the social and political 


disqualifications that accompany it, are absolutely dependent 
on the London hospitals for the skilful treatment of their 
more serious diseases and accidents, sets forth two matters 
of complaint, which are summarised as one of the gravest 
scandals of our time.” They are as follows :— 

1. A widely spread idea that there is too much a tendency now-a days 
on the part of medical doctors and students attending the London 
Hospitals to regard the patients that come under their hands as so 
much material for experiment, and the memorial in this connexion 
says: — It seems to be an axiomatic truth that if experiments must be 
made on a living subject, the proper subject must be the person of the 
patient himself.” An inference is drawn that the popular suspicion is 
based on sufficient ground, 


2. That grants of money from the general receipts of hospitals are 
devoted to medical schools; that since the inauguration of this Fund 
such grants have been increased ; that certain hospitals in London in 
receipt of large sums of money from the Prince of Wales’s Hospital 
Fund allocate considerable grants of money from their general 
receipts, among which the contributions from the Prince of Wales’s 
Fund figure, to the medical schools and to the medical training of the 
students attending the schools of those hospitals. And in the said 
article the writer after referring to your Royal Highness’s statement in 
1897 that there was no intention of devoting any part of this Hospital 
Fund towards the support of the medical laboratories, says: Upon the 
committee of the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund, therefore, there lies 
the heavy responsibility of disregarding His Royal Highness's clearly 
expressed beneficent intentions.” 


With regard to the first allegation the Executive Com- 
mittee, under whose direction the hospitals have been 
recently subjected with their own accord to careful and 
expert inspection, are deliberately of opinion that it is un- 
founded in fact. No particulars are given which can be 
dealt with by evidence in detail. The charge is general— 
founded on an alleged ‘‘ widely spread idea” and on what 
** seems to be an axiomatic truth.” The committee from 
their knowledge of the hospitals doubt, and have reason to 
doubt, that any such idea is at all widely spread, and they 
are sure that, whether widely spread or not, it is erroneous 
and does grave injustice both to the medical men and the 
students. The axiom appears to them questionable and the 
inference drawn from it unjustified. Upon this loose and 
somewhat scandalous charge against a great profession they 
do not consider they are called upon to say more. 

The argument of the second allegation resolves itself into 
this. The Fund subscribes to a hospital, a complicated 
organisation the main object of which is surgical and 
medical aid tothe poor. The hospital comprises a medi- 
cal school. Therefore the Fund supports the medical 
school. The Executive Committee loyally adhered to your 
Royal Highness's statement in 1897 that there was no 
intention of devoting any part of the Fund towards 
the support of medical laboratories. The honorary 
secretary of the Metropolitan Radical Federation has 
already been informed by the Executive Committee of 
this Fund that no grant has been made from this Fund 
towards the support of medical laboratories either in the 
case of the Middlesex or any other hospital, and that all 
hospitals apply iog are considered according to their needs 
and merits as institutions for the relief of the suffering poor. 
The utmost that can be made of the charge is that some 
minute unascertained portion of a grant for general purposes 
may have percolated under the administration of the hospital 
concerned into a medical school or laboratory. But even 
this has been guarded against, and so far as the committee 
can ascertain no such percolation has actually occurred. 

The awards made by this Fund to the hospitals have been 
made with certain conditions, following as nearly as possible 


the recommendations of the visitors who have inspected and 
reported upon them, and these awards and the objects for 
which they were made are stated in the annual reports of the 
Fund and have also been published in the public press. In 
no case can there be found in these reports an award given 
for a medical school or laboratory. 

Nor can it be fairly said that the hospital authorities 
have in fact used any part of such grants for medical 
schools anc laboratories. It is alleged that certain pay- 
ments in connexion with the schools have been increased 
since this Fund was started, but even if this be so 
it by no means follows that such increases were made in 
consequence of the help given by this Fund to the hospitals 
in question. In three cases (Middlesex, London, and St. 
Mary’s) out of the four quoted the receipts of these hospitals, 
excluding any grant from this Fund, were considerably over 
£40,000 more in 1897 than in 1896. These hospitals had, 
therefore, much greater resources out of which larger grants 
could have been made to tbe schools quite irrespective of 
any grants from this Fund. In the remaining case, that 
of Gay’s Hospital, where £116 is mentioned as being paid 
for the school in 1896 and £595 in 1897, the hospital’s 
receipts, including £2000 from this Fund, were less tban 
those of 1896, thus giving g result antagonistic to the theory 
of greater funds greater help to the schools. There is no 
reason for supposing that Guy’s, any more than the other 
three hospitals, used the contributions from this Fund, or 
auy part of them, for the purposes of the medical school or 
the laboratory. It is to be observed that, accepting as 
correct the sum stated to have been for the benefit of 
the schools, they do not rise or fall in proportion to the 
grants from this Fund, and have from this point of 
view no co-relation with such grants; indeed, it is quite 
clear that the amounts paid in connexion with the schools, 
which bear only a very small proportion to the total annual 
expenditure of the hospitals, are determined by factors other 
than the receipts from the Fund. In none of the hospital 
accounts does it appear that any part of the grant from this 
Fund bas been allocated to the schools. In the case of the 
Middlesex Hospital, which is given special prominence in 
the article, £600 is disbursed in 1897 in conncxion with the 
school, forming part of a total annual expenditure of 
£30,000. The grant from this Fund in 1897 is quoted in 
the article as £1000, but as a matter of fact the 
amount was £2925. Looking at the varied items 
of receipts, it is not fair and reasonable to infer that 
because money from this Fund is included in such 
receipts any part of it must necessarily bave been used for 
the school, especially when it is shown that among the other 
receipts there are annual dividends of £6615, of which 
£2076 are forthe Cancer Fund. It would be more fair and 
reasonable to assume that a portion of such dividends is 
properly available for school purposes, and this presumption 
is borne out by a recent statement in the public press by 
Sir Ralph Thompson, who refers to some bequests to this 
hospital which are given not only for the cure and care of 
patients suffering from cancer, but also for the purpose of 
investigating and promoting a general knowledge of treating 
it. 

In administering this Fund the committee have 
endeavoured in all cases to aid the hospitals in the 
manner best suited in the case of each hospital to benefit 
the sick and suffering poor of London, and they have no 
reason to believe that the eminent authorities who are 
associated with the large and important hospitals that have 
medical schools have done otherwise than act to the best of 
their ability in promoting the bighest interests of the hospital 
patiente. 


THE THAMES CONSERVANCY. 


THE general report of the Conservators of the river 
Thames for the year 1899 has recently been published. Of 
the public bodies which are engaged in work directly or 
indirectly bearing on the health of the people of London 
not one, perhaps, carries out the duties committed to it 
with more thoroughness and less ostentation than the 
Thames Conservancy Board. It is probably realised by few 
people that the purification of the river is only one amongst 
a number of important duties which the Conservators have 
to perform, a great part of their work being the protection of 
the navigation of the river, both above and below London. 
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The report, which is merely a brief summary of the work 
which has been done during the year, is divided into three 
pacts, which deal respectively with the lower river, with the 
upper river, and with the prevention of pollutions. During 
last year the Conservators completed the deepening of the 
river channel from Blackwall to the Nore, and also carried 
out dredging operations between Crayford Ness and the Royal 
Albert Docks and also at Mucking Flats. A survey was 
carried out in the neighbourhood of Tilbury Docks, and the 
results of the investigation showed an improvement in 
the channel of the river at this point. Above London 
Bridge it is of interest to note that a survey has been 
completed as far as Vauxhall Bridge and that the result 
shows an improvement of from one to two feet in the depth 
of the river channel. The Conservators have made provision 
for the prevention of the discharge of refuse from the 
hoppers which are used for the conveyance of mud to the 
sea, the mooring-places and landing-places on the river have 
been maintained in order, and some additional moorings 
have been laid down. During the year 55 vessels were raised 
by the Conservators, and of these eight were steam-vessels 
and 47 sailing-vessels and barges. In the upper river above 
Staines dredging operations have been necessary to maintain 
the navigable channel, the tumbling-bay at Old Windsor 
weir has been extended on the Berkshire side and the crest 
of the existing tumbling-bay has been lowered, and the back- 
water below the weir has been deepened. A new weir and 
flood channel are in process of construction at Sonning. 

We mention briefly the things which have been done on the 
river to give some idea of the enormous extent of the task 
carried out by the Thames Conservators. The most im- 
portant part of their duties from a sanitary point of view is 
that which has to do with the prevention of pollution of the 
river in carrying out the extensive powers which were con- 
ferred under the Act of 1894 (57 & 58 Vict., cap. 187). 
The attention of the Conservators has been given chiefly to 
towns and large centres of population and to those places 
where sewage farms and works are situated. In all cases all 
the effluents have been frequently tested by the Conservators’ 
analyst. Daring the year 1899 the pollutions from 17 towns 
and villages, containing together a population of over 36,000, 
were diverted from streams which were tributaries of the 
Thames. In those cases in which local authorities still cause 
pollution pressure has been continuously exercised and in 
most instances the sanitary authorities are taking measures 
to fulfil the requirements of the Conservators and have either 
submitted, or are preparing, drainage schemes for submission 
to the Local Government Board. Amongst other places, 
Witney, Thame, Aylesford, and Marlborough have com- 
menced drainage works which will involve a considerable 
outlay on the part of each of those places. It was found 
necessary to institute legal proceedings in 14 cases in which 
the authorities did not comply with the requirements of the 
Conservators. As a result of these prosecutions four con- 
victions were obtained, three cases were adjourned by the 
magistrates, and seven were withdrawn on the undertaking 
that the defendants would take immediate measures to carry 
cut the necessary work. In the case of scattered farms, 
houses, and factories pollution has been diverted in no 
less than 197 instances. In regard to the pollution 
from houseboats and barges the powers of the Conservators 
have been carried into effect; these vessels have been 
watched by the inspector and no case of pollution has been 
discovered. This is a satisfactory improvement. It may be 
remembered that some years ago the condition of the river 
at Henley was most insanitary owing to the pollution from 
houseboats and THE LANCET at the time found it necessary 
to direct attention to the state of things which then existed. 

The report on the flow of water in the Thames calls for 
notice. During the months of July, August, and September 
last the Conservators record that the average flow over 
Teddington weir was below the 200,000,000 gallons a day 
which they consider to be the minimum amount which should 
be left after the metropolitan water companies have drawn 
their supplies. In October the daily average rose to some- 
thing over 250,000,000 gallons daily, in November to over 
900,000,000 gallons, and in December it again fell to about 
475,000,000 gallons daily. The fact that for three consecutive 
months during last year the daily average flow of water over 
Teddington weir was below that which is considered by the 
Conservators to be the minimum quantity which should flow 
down to the lower reaches of the river is a point of con- 
siderable importance. It emphasises the fact that too much 
water is already withdrawn from the Thames during periods 
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of drought by the metropolitan water companies, and it is 
the strongest possible argument against allowing any further 
removal of water from the Thames during period’ of 
drought. There is, of course, no doubt that if the whole of 
the natural flow of the Thames were allowed to pass down 
the river the expense of keeping open the navigable 
channels of the lower river would be considerably less than it 
is at present. The increase of outlay which is rendered 
necessary by the abstraction of so large a quantity of water 
for drinking purposes, therefore, causes an outlay in dredging 
which would not otherwise be needed. The flood-water 
which now passes down in large quantities thoroughly 
flushes out the lower river occasionally, but if this flood- 
water were taken by reservoirs in the Upper Thames it would 
necessarily follow that there would be a largely increased 
expense in dredging the lower river. 

The work done by the Conservators for the purification of 
the upper river has been very thoroughly carried out and the 
improvement which has taken place in the purity of the 
water has been enormous. It must not be thodght, however, 
that this purification of the upper river cleanses to any very 
marked extent the Thamesin London. Unfortunately, during 
periods of drought by far the greater proportion of water 
which would naturally flow down through London is taken 
for drinking purposes and the water which is between the 
bridges is more affected by the state of the lower river than 
by that of the water which flows down from above. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER OF THE INDIAN 
MEDICAL SERVICE. 


UNDER the chairmanship of Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE, 
Bart., the officers of tbe Indian Medical Service held their 
annual dinner at the Hotel Cecil on June 14th. After the 
usual loyal toasts had been proposed and honoured that of 
the Sister Services” was given by Surgeon-General C. 
SIBTHORPE, I.M.S. He mentioned in the course of his speech 
that a professor of one of the Scotch medical schools had 
decried tbeir brother officers in the Army Medical Service. 
The professor thought that some of the officers had not as 
much experience as they ought to have and were not up 
to the standard, but he (Surgeon-General Sibthorpe) found 
that the standard of education was extremely high and he 
had never found them wanting in their professional wark. 

Sir HENRY NORBURT, K.C.B. (Director-General of the 
Medical Department of the Royal Navy), in responding to the 
toast, said that it was not often that the naval medica) 
officers were associated with the Indian Medical Service, 
but it was not impossible that they might soon find them- 
selves working together again as an outcome of what was 
then happening in China. 

Surgeon-General JAMESON, C.B. (Director-General of the 
Army Medical Service), also replied to the toast of the Sister 
Services.” He said that they had at the present moment in 
South Africa no fewer than 8000 attendants belonging to the 
medical service for the care of the troops. He was happy to 
state that up to the present moment they bad been able to 
meet every demand for personnel and matériel made op 
them. They had also made a new departure by employing 
in South Africa a Jarge number of civilians in the bearer 
companies, thereby relieving a corresponding number of 
regular bearers who were more usefully employed in the field 
hospital. They had also taken into their service from time 
to time a considerable number of special bearers, which 
bad proved a most useful plan. When Sir Redvers Buller 
left the railway and marched 30 miles to fight the battle 
of Spion Kop he engaged 1600 civilians that he picked up on 
the spot, and through their aid he was able before nightfall 
to remove every wounded man from the field of battle and to 
have them comfortably in hospital before breakfast time 
the next morning. They had now the intention at home of 
making some further arrangements for the care of the men 
invalided from the seat of war. This was rendered neces- 
sary because almost every case in which it was thought 
the voyage home would be beneficial was being returned 
to this country. They were receiving in England a 
very large number of these patients every week 158 
that put their hospitals to a severe strain. They ha 
not up to the present moment required to make use © 
the civil hospitals. Surgeon-General Jameson then ref 
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to the effect of inoculation for enteric fever. It was difti- 
cult, he said, at this period to get accurate statistics, and 
it was quite clear that a very large number of figures must 
be collected before a final opinion could be arrived at. 
Everyone, therefore. would recognise how difficult it was 
to form any sort of general conclusion. They had read a 
good deal in the daily papers about the enormous amount of 
enteric fever among the troops in South Africa, but he 
would remind them that it was not so bad as it was in the 
Afghan war. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed the toast of The Guests” and 
referred to the good feeling which existed between the 
civilians and the military medical men in Sonth Africa. 
The toast was responded to by Dr. W. S. Crurcn, the 
President of the Royal College of Physicians of London, who 
said that the profession owed a debt of gratitude to the 
Indian Medical Service. The names of Manson and Ross 
were familiar to all-in active work and medical men looked 
to that service for information in regard to diseases con- 
cerning which practical experience was not obtainable in 
England. 

Dr. FREDERICK ROBERTS, the President of the Medical 
Society of London, proposed The Indian Medical Service“ 
and the toast was replied to by Surgeon-General Sir JOSEPH 
FATRER, Bart., who referred to the very early days of the 
service and the influence of Broughton and of Hamilton. 

The proceedings terminated with votes of thanks to the 
chairman and to Mr. Freyer, to whom, as secretary, the 
success of the dinner was largely due. 

The following is a list of the names of the guests and 
members who were present: — 

ſruests.— Dr. Church, President of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, Sir Henry Norbury, K.C.B., Surgeon- 
General J. Jameson, C.B., Dr. Pavy, President of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, Dr. F. Roberts, 
President of the Medical Society of London, Surgeon- 
General T. Walsh, A.M.S., Mr. Austin Low, honorary 
treasurer. Dr. Dawson Williams, Editor of the British 
Medical Journal, and Mr. Thomas Wakley, jun., Joint Editor 
of THE LANCET. 

Members. — Dr. W. 8. Playfair. Surgeon-Generals : 
A. C. C. De Renzy, C. B.; Sir J. Fayrer, Bart., K. C. S. I., 
F. R. S., W. R. Hooper, C. S. I., W. R. Rice, C. S. I., C. 
Sibthorpe, C. B., and L. D. Spencer, C. B. Colonels: W. 
Cates, D. E. Hughes, J. C. Penny, D. O'C. Raye, W. H. 
Roberts, Sir George Thomson, K. C. B., B. Williamson. and 
W. A. B. Wynne. Lieutenant-Colonels: H. Atkins, F. C. 
Barker, W. R. Browne, W. H. Cadge, A. M. Crofts, C. I. E., 
A. Crombie, G. W. P. Dennys, P. J. Freyer, T. Grainger, 
J. Ince, D. F. Keegan, I. B. Lyon, C. I. E., G. Massy, T. 
Mulroney, G. Ranking, G. D. Riddell, J. Scully, T. Skardon, 
G. 8. Sutherland. W. H. Thornhill, C. J. H. Warden, D. 
Warliker, A. H. Williams, and H. P. Veld. Majors: W. Alpin, 
F. Carlea, R. H. Castor, J. W. Caldwell, F. C. Clarkson, 
F. J. Drury, E. Dobson, A. S. Faulkner, B. B. Grayfoot, 
and 8. Hassan. Captain: J. Fisher. 
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III. (CONCLUDING NOTICE.) ? 


IN concluding our remarks on enteric fever among the 
British troops serving in India and subtropical climates we 
may briefly advert to its relative prevalence among officers 
and women and children. The ratio of admissions for enteric 
fever to strength among officers serving in India was 40 per 
1000 in 1898 (which is a rather higher ratio than that among 
the rank and file), while the death-rate was 8:08. The cases 
were distributed over as many as 33 stations. The admission 
rate among the women for enteric fever was 12:2 and the 
death-rate 4-81, and among the children (with an average 
strength of 5592) the admission rate was 7:0, and 
the mortality rate 0:54 per 1000. It would appear, 
therefore, that officers suffer about equally with the men 
from enteric fever, notwithstanding that the hygienic 


1 Army Medical Department. Report for the vear 1898. With 
Appendix. Vol. xl. London: Printed for Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office by Harrison and Sons, St. Martin’s-lane, Printers to Her Majesty. 
1900. Price 29. 6d ö 

The two previous notices were published in THe Lancet of 
May 12th, 1900, p. 1384, and June 9th, 1909, p. 1675, respectively. 


conditions under which they live are presumably better and 
their risk of contracting the disease through the medium of 
native bazaars, liquors, and drinks one would think less than 
among the men, while the consumption of water and milk 
among women and children would certainly not be less, but 
probably more, than among the men. The problem of 
determining what is the exact causation of enteric fever 
among the European residents in India is a very difficult one 
which has still to be satisfactorily worked out, especially 
when it is borne in mind that the amount of prevalence of 
this fever among the native troops, jail population, and the 
native population generally is apparently so insignificant as 
compared with what it is among the Europeans. 

With regard to venereal disease in India it is still too early 
to form any reliable opinion as to the effect of the measures 
which have been recently adopted for its control; still, it is 
satisfactory to learn that the Principal Medical Officer 
reports that the admission rate for these diseaser in 1898 
shows 136:4 fewer admissions to hospital per 1000 than in 
1897, nor is this to be accounted for by the employment of 
men on field service. The reduction is, in his opinion, 
attributable to the influence of other measures, such as the 
new cantonment rules, the putting of bazaars out of bounds, 
and the continuance of the treatment of men after their dis- 
charge from hospital instead of frequently re-admitting them 
into hospital for that purpose. 

The number of surgical operations recorded for the year 
as having been performed among the European troops serving 
in India amounted altogether to 496, of which 476 were 
primary and 20 secondary. Death followed in 67 cases of 
the former and two of the latter. The majority of the 
operations were, however, of a minor character. It may be 
mentioned that of 104 cases of abscess of the liver operated 
upon in 1898 46 were successful. 57 ended fatally, and one 
was under treatment at the end of the year. 

Turning to the appendix, which is the most interesting 
part of the volume to the professional reader, the report 
itself being more especially intended for the information 
of Parliament and lay readers, we find a good selection 
of papers of varying interest. The first is one upon 
the Progress of Hygiene for the Year 1899 by Colonel 
J. Lane Notter, Professor of Military Hygiene at 
the Netley Army Medical Schoo}. These reports are 
always useful and instructive because they give a short and 
condensed résumé of what has been going on in the way of 
sanitation and practical hygiene during the year. Under 
the heading of Literature, for example, Professor Notter 
very briefly describes and sums up the contents of a large 
number of books which have been published on the 
subject of hygiene during the year. This is followed 
by a section on the work of societies with a succinct 
account of the proceedings and the papers read at them, 
and by another section devoted to special points of hygiene. 
The article, as a whole, gives medical officers what they 
want to know and is, at the same time, calculated to save 
them a good deal of labour and the inconvenience and 
expense of having to procure and carry about with them a 
number of books instead of selecting such only as they really 
need or desire to have. 


The article containing a list of operations performed at 
Netley during the year 1898-89, with a return of the wounded 
invalids and surgical cases treated in the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, accompanied by descriptive accounts, with notes 
and comments upon these cases, is a conjoint production 
by Colonel W. F. Stevenson, M.B. Dub., R.A.M.C., Pro- 
fessor of Military Surgery, and by Major W. Dick, 
M.B. Edin., R. A. M. C., the Assistant Professor of the 
Army Medical School, Netley, and it is well worth reading. 
Some of the cases and the operative procedures adopted 
are both interesting and instructive. Colonel K. McLeod, 
M.D. Edin., LL.D. Aberd., I.M.S., Professor of Clinical 
and Military Medicine at the same school, deals with the 
patients treated in the medical division of the hospital. 
One of the cases he describes is one of splenic anæmia 
which followed an attack of Mediterranean fever to which 
it was apparently a sequela; another is a case of syphilitic 
cachexia and paroxysmal hemoglobinuria associated with 
Raynaud's disease. Surgeon-General W. Taylor, C.B., con- 
tfibutes a report of the Medical Transactions of the Nile 
Expeditionary Force to Khartoum in 1898. Enteric fever 
and dysentery prevailed to a considerable extent among the 
troops in the Soudan. The report gives a brief account of 
the number and character of the wounds received in action 
and some useful observations on the best type of building 
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for hospitals, the most serviceable unit for field hospitals 
and many points connected with medical administration in 
the field. There are several other papers connected 
with field operations in West Africa; an elaborate 
report on enteric fever in Pietermaritzburg; and one on 
the method of preparation and control of anti-venomous 
serum (antivenene), with experiments by Major D. Semple, 
M. D. R. U. I., R. A. M. C., Assistant Professor of Pathology 
at Netley, who, accompanied by Major R. W. S. Lyons, 
M. D. R. U. I., I. M. S., and Surgeon O. W. Andrews, 
M. B. Durh., R. N., proceeded to the Pasteur Institute at 
Lille and placed themselves under a course of instruction 
by Dr. A. Calmette and his assistant, M. Guérin. The 
experiments and observations were most carefully con- 
ducted and the report is compiled with much scientific 
detail. Major Semple has also another paper on matters 
that came under his observation at the Pasteur Institute 
in Paris. 


ASYLUM REPORTS. 


Surrey County Asylum, Brookwood (Annual Report for 
1899).—The average number of patients resident in the 
asylum during the year amounted to 1080 and comprised 
437 males znd €43 females. The total cases admitted during 
the year were 260 patients, of whom 121 were males and 
139 females. The greatest number resident on any one day 
was 1118, and the least was on the last day of the year— 
viz., 999. Mr. James E. Barton, the medical superintendent, 
states in his report that for the greater part of the year 
vhe asylum continued in a very overcrowded state and 
sleeping accommodation had to be provided on the floor. 
emcee Considering the crowded state of the wards and 
dormitories the general health of the asylum bas been good 
throughout the year. Diarrhoea was more or less prevalent 
and five cases of typhoid fever occurred, one of which 
ended fatally. Influenza was very rife and many of the 
patients and staff suffered. Considerable inconvenience was 
caused by many attendants and nurses being off duty for 
lengthened periods—the debility following the attack 
rendering leave of absence to recuperate necessary.” For a 
short time during the summer much anxiety and incon- 
venience were caused by the deficiency of the water-supply. 
For two days in August the institution was practically 
without water and fot some time the canal water had to be 
used for laundry and flushing purposes. Of the 260 patients 
who were admitted during the year 123 were brought from 
their own homes and 109 came from workhouses; 11 were 
transfers from other asylums; 45 were re-admissions and 
included a male criminal lunatic who on expiration of 
sentence was transferred from the private to the pauper 
class. The general type of the admissions was very un- 
satisfactory ; the majority suffered from chronic insanity and 
many were dangerous to themselves or to others. Heredi- 
tary predisposition or congenital defect existed in nearly 
34 per cent. ...... In addition to hereditary and con- 
genital defect the chief causes of insanity were previous 
attacks, mental worry, and alcoholic intemperance. In 10 
cases the insanity followed an attack of influenza, the chief 
feature in these cases being depression, apathy, and debility,” 
During the year 114 cases—viz., 45 males and 69 females— 
were discharged as recovered, or 10:5 per cent. of the 
average number resident. The deaths during the year 
numbered 100, a proportion of 9:25 per cent. on the average 
population. This is a fairly low rate considering the 
number of feeble old people in the asylum. 11 died within 
a month of admission. Post-mortem examinations were 
made in 70 cases. Of the deaths five were due to senile 
decay, six to influenza, seven to cardiac disease, 10 to general 
paralysis of the insane, 12 to apoplexy and organic brain 
disease, and 18 to pulmonary phthisis. Four females and three 
male patients sustained serious casualties, all being with one 
exception fractures caused by accidental falls or struggles 
with other patients. The new bathroom for the female 
division of the main building and the bathrooms and lava- 
tories for the medical officers were completed during the 
year. Many changes have occurred in the asylum staff, 
several of the best attendants, who were army reservists, 
having left to rejoin their regiments. These were granted 
leave of absence, and their posts are kept open for them. 
The new drainage system has been completed, with the ex- 
ception of connecting the asylum drains with the district 


council’s sewers at Woking, which will shortly be done. 
The Lunacy Commissioners in their report draw attention to 
the overcrowded state of the asylum and suggest the pro- 
vision of an incinerator for the destruction of rubbish, as 
such an addition to the works would be most useful for the 
destruction by fire of typhoid fever patients’ excreta which 
are now buried after treatment with carbolic acid. 

Leicestershire and Rutland Lunatic Asylum (Annual 
Report for 1899 ).—The population of the asylum during the 
year consisted of 493 patients, of whom 232 were males and 
261 were females. The admissions for the year amounted 
to 90 patients, of whom 48 were males and 42 were 
females. 16 of these—viz., 11 males and five females— 
were re-admissions. Mr. Rothsay C. Stewart, the medical 
superintendent, states in his report that of the admissions 
22 patients were known to have had previous attacks and 
hereditary tendencies to insanity were traced in 17 cases. 
The epileptics numbered 12 and tbe general paralytics 
numbered six among the admissions. ‘ 22 cases were between 
the ages of 65 and 84 and in my opinion a fair proportion of 
these were more fit for a workhouse than an asylum.” Durin 
the year 29 patients were discharged as recovered, 15 o 
these being males and 14 being females, or a total of 5:8 
per cent. of the average number resident. The total number 
of deaths during the year was 62 and comprised 32 males 
and 30 females, or 12:5 per cent. of the average number 
resident. Of the deaths two were attributed to influenza, 
three to pneumonia, one each to colitis and diarrhoea, three 
to epilepsy, five to general paralysis of the insane, seven to 
cerebral softening or hemorrhage, eight to cardiac disease, 
11 to senile decay, and 12 to pulmonary phthisis. The 
mortality from phthisis is the highest in the tables given 
regarding the causes of death. There were five accidents 
involving fractured bones, but none of them ended fatally. 
Two female patients, both married women, gave birth to 
children while in the asylum. One of these has since 
gone out as recovered. Two male patients esgaped during 
the year, one being subsequently recaptured. During 
the month of April, 1899, there was a severe epidemic 
of influenza among the staff, especially on the female 
side. At the outbreak of the war several of the 
attendants who had received orders as reservists left 
to rejoin their regiments and the work on the male 
side bas bad to be carried out with much difficulty. 
Their places are kept open for them in case they wish to 
rejoin us, and the committee passed a resolution to pay half 
the wages to the wife of every reservist so long as he was on 
active service.” The site for a new asylum at Narborough, 
consisting of 182 acres, was visited in January, 1899, by 
the Commissioners in Lunacy, and they gave consent to 
its purchase under certain conditions. Arrangements have 
been made with the borough authorities for the purpose of 
securing an efficient water-supply to the new asylum, and 
two houses have been purchased which will serve as resi- 
dences for some of the staff. The profit derived from the 
farm and garden amounted to £330 in round figures. The 
aggregated expenditure on building and repairs accounts for 
the year has been £1691. The Lunacy Commissioners in 
their report state that the case-books and medical records 
are admirably kept, the former being illustrated by excellent 
photographs of the patients taken on their admission and 
discharge. 


Public Health and Poor Lab. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT. 


REPORTS OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 


Birmingham Urban District.—The estimated popula- 
tion of Birmingham for 1899 was 514,956. but Dr. 
Alfred Hill thinks that this may be some 22,000 too 
little. The marriage-rate for the year in question 
was 20°8 and the birth-rate 34:3 per 1000, only six 
of the great towns having a higher birth-rate than 
Birmingham. As regards death-rate Dr. Hill bas recently 
adopted a system by which each death will, as far as 
is practicable, be referred to its own ward and locality, 
and by this means much more reliable data will be procured. 
For instance, during 1899 more than 1000 deaths were 
referred to the precise wards and streets from which the 
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deceased came instead of appearing as heretofore under the 
heading Institutions.“ The general death-rate of the city 
after having been corrected in the above sense was for 1899 
20:5 per 1000, and in reference to the relation between the 
insanitary conditions associated with poverty and the death- 
rate Dr. Hill furnishes the following very instructive 


Proportion of houses at 3s. 6d. Deatb-rate 
per week or less. per 1000, 
None 17˙1 
From 0 to 25 per cent. 26:1 
From 25 to 50 per cent. 32 7 
Over 50 per cent. 37 6 


When, too, this aspect of the question is examined in more 
detail it is found that the same general principles obtain. 
Although all these figures tend to show that poverty is 
per se a cause Sf high mortality Dr. Hill rightly points out 
that material improvement can be brought about by a 
rigorous supervision of the conditions under which the 
poor live; indeed, it may surely be laid down as one 
of the most important duties of the officers of sanitary 
authorities to help the poor who for many obvious reasons 
are unable with chances of much success to help themselves. 
In Birmingham the health visitors are able, it appears, to do 
most valuable work in this direction, and it must be a source 
of much satisfaction to Dr. Hill to be so well provided in 
this respect. As regards infantile mortality, the figures for 
1899 are again high, no fewer than 193 infants out of every 
1000 born having perished before the first anniversary of their 
birthday. There was an outbreak of diphtheria in connexion 
with certain schools during 1899 and as a result the schools 
had eventually to be closed on two occasions, the first closure 
having failed to check the outbreak. Enteric fever, too, 
became epidemic in the fourth quarter of last year, the 
number of cases, 417, being far in excess of those notified 
during the same quarter of recent years. Personal infec. 
tion seems to have played a prominent part in the 
outbreak, no fewer than 72 cases being attributed 
to this agency. Moreover, unrecognised cases seem also 
to have been operative. So much was Dr. Hill impressed 
with the infectivity of enteric fever that he has since 
prevailed upon the Town Council to provide hospital accom- 
modation for the isolation of cases of this disease. There 
can, we think, be little doubt that the element of direct 
infectivity has not even yet received due recognition at the 
hands of the medical profession as a whole. Diarrhcea and 
enteritis claimed as many as 1411 victims during the year, 
and Dr. Hill's investigations brought out the prominent part 
which filth and overcrowding bore in the causation of these 
diseases. There was also a far greater incidence of diarrhœa 
deaths in houses provided with pan“ closets than in those 
provided with water-closets. Notwithstanding this associa- 
tion we learn that but 199 pan privies were converted into 
water-closets during 1899, while there are some 31,000 of 
these unwholesome arrangements still existing in Birming- 
ham. The medical officer of health suggests that with a 
view of bringing about improvement the council should bear 
a portion of the cost of replacing these structures. In his 
capacity of city analyst Dr. Hill reports that there is a 
steady decrease in the use of boric acid as a milk pre- 
servative, but that the use of formic aldehyde is steadily 
increasing. It is, too, of interest to note that the use of 
preservatives and the question of adulteration tend to go 
hand-in-hand. The amount of boric acid found ranged from 
21 to 126 grains per gallon. 

Edinburgh Sanitary District.—Sir Henry Littlejohn, the 
medical officer of health of this district, estimates its popu- 
lation to the middle of 1899 at 298 927, although, in common 
with all his colleagues, he is careful to point out that the 

ssible revelations of the forthcoming census should not be 
Jost sight of. The birth-rate was 27:49 and the general 
death-rate was 19:2 per 1000. There were three deaths from 
typhus fever, but these are to be regarded as a legacy from the 
1898 outbreak. Accompanying Sir Henry Littlejohn’s report 
are some capital charts illustrating the prevalence and 
mortality of different infectious diseases. As regards the 
local distribution of enteric fever and diphtheria, after 
discussing the incidence of each disease upon the Old 
and New Town respectively, he points out that on a basis 
of the statistics for 1898-99 “ the chance of taking typhoid 
fever among every 10,000 of the population in the Old 
Town, New Town, and Southern districts may be expressed 
as about 13, six, and seven respectively. Whereas in regard 
to diphtheria the chances are, in the same order. six, 11, 
and 10,” facts which illustrate, Sir Henry Littlejohn 
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thinks, that in so far as Edinburgh is concerned ‘ the class 
of property and of inhabitants in which diphtheria on the 
one hand and typhoid fever on the other are most prevalent 
is totally different.” The question of milk as a source 
of infection is dealt with romewhat fully in the report 
before us by virtue of the fact that the circumstances con- 
nected with three outbreaks of scarlet fever and one of 
enteric fever were suspicious of milk-borne infection, 
although the evidence in certain of the cases was, as Sir 
Henry Littlejohn observes, insufficient for a definite con- 
clusion to be arrived at. The responsibilities and difficulties 
of a medical officer of health in connexion with what may be 
milk-borne epidemics or outbreaks are well brought out by Sir 
Henry Littlejohn. The hardship associated with the stoppage 
of a supply cannot be lightly inflicted by a conscientious 
officer, and yet even the suspicion that the milk may be 
operative as a carrier of infection must cause him much 
anxiety. The common habit of milk vendors of mixing the 
milk derived from different farms and of purchasing an 
additional supply if their own runs out introduces many 
complications into etiological investigations which would 
otherwise be often relatively easy of solution. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 


In 33 of the largest English towns 7006 births and 4004 
deaths were registered during the week ending Jane 16tb. 
The annual rate of mortality in these towns, which had 
been 18:4, 17:7, and 16°8 per 1000 in the three preced- 
ing weeks, rose to 18:0 last week. In London the 
death-rate was 17:4 per 1000, while it averaged 18°4 in 
the 32 provincial towns. The lowest death-rates in these 
towns were 94 in Cardiff, 11:3 in Norwich, 12:0 in 
Nottingham, and 12:7 in Croydon; the highest rates 
were 22.0 in Huddersfield, 22:9 in Sheffield. 23:7 in Liverpool, 


24:8 in Salford, and 25:2 in Manchester. The 4004 deaths in 


these towns included 427 which were referred to the 
principal zymotic diseases, against 423 and 286 in 
the two preceding weeks ; of these 138 resulted 
from measles. 108 from whooping-cough, 65 from 
diphtheria, 61 from diarrhoea, 29 from fever“ 
(principally enteric), and 26 from scarlet fever. The 
lowest death-rates from these diseases last week occurred 
in Plymouth, Cardiff, Swansea, Leicester, Bradford, and 
Gateshead ; and the highest rates in Derby, Manchester, 
Salford, Blackburn, Huddersfield, and Hull. The greatest 
proportional mortality from measles occurred in Huddersfield, 
Leeds, Hull, and Sunderland; from scarlet fever in Black- 
burn ; from whooping-cough in Croydon, Wolverhampton, 
and Oldham; and from diarrhea in Birkenhead, Burnley, 
and Huddersfield. The mortality from ‘fever’? showed no 
marked excess in any of the large towns last week. The 
65 deaths from diphtheria included 28 in London, nine 
in Sheffield, four in Manchester, and four in Leeds No fatal 
case of small-pox was registered last week in any of the 33 
large towns. There were 15 small-pox patients under treat- 
ment in the Metropolitan Asylums Hospitals on Saturday 
last, June 16th, against 5, 7, and 11 at the end of the three 
preceding weeks ; eight new cases were admitted during the 
week, against four in each of the two preceding weeks. The 
number of scarlet fever patients in these hospitals and 
in the London Fever Hospital at the end of the week 
was 1766, against 1784, 1760, and 1754 at the end of the 
three preceding weeks; 210 new cases were admitted during 
the week, against 216, 194, and 203 in the three preceding 
weeks. The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory 
organs in London, which had been 266 and 268 in the two 
p-eceding weeks, declined again to 257 last week, but were 
29 above the corrected average. The causes of 43, or 
1:1 per cent., of the deaths in the 33 towns were not 
certified either by a registered medical practitioner or by 
a coroner. All the causes of death were duly certified in 
West Ham, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, and in 15 other 
smaller towns ; the largest proportions of uncertified deaths 
were registered in Leicester, Liverpool, Salford, and 
Sheffield. ; 


HEALTH OF SCOTCH TOWNS. 
The annual rate of mortality in the eight Scotch towns, 


which had been 186 and 18:3 per 1000 in the two pre- 
ceding weeks, rose again to 19:9 per 1000 during the week 
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ending June 16th, and was 1:9 per 1000 above the mean rate 
during the same period in the 33 large English towns. The 
rates in the eight Scotch towns ranged from 17:2 in Greenock 
and 17:9 in Leith to 21:9 in Aberdeen and 27:0 in 
Perth. The 616 deaths in these towns included 23 which 
were referred to measles, 22 to diarrhoea, 21 to whooping- 
cough, six to scarlet fever, four to diphtheria, and two 
to fever.“ In all 78 deaths resulted from these 
principal zymotic diseases, against 57 and 73 in the 
two preceding weeks. These 78 deaths were equal to an 
annual rate of 2:5 per 1000, which was 0°6 per 1000 above the 
mean rate for the same perio in the 33 large English 
towns. The fatal cases of whooping-cough, which had 
been 25 and 17 in the two preceding weeks, rose aguin 
to 21, of which 17 occurred in Glasgow. Tne deaths from 
measles, which had been 16 and 19 in the two preceding 
weeks, rose again last week to 23, and included 14 in 
Glasgow and four in Edinburgh. The fatal cases of diarrhœa, 
which had been 25 and 7 in the two preceding weeks, rose 
again last week to 22, of which 12 were registered in 
Glasgow and five ia Dundee. The deaths from scarlet 
fever, which had been one and six in the two preceding 
weeks, were six again last week and included two in Edin- 
burgh. ‘The fatal cases of diphtheria, which had been five, 
four, and three in the three preceding weeks, rose again to 
four. The two deaths from ‘‘ fever ” showed a marked decline 
from the number in the preceding week and were all 
registered in Glaszow. The deaths referred to diseases of 
the respiratory organs in these towns, which had been 94, 
104, and 106 in the three preceding weeks, declined again 
to 101 last week. and were 14 above the number in the 
corresponding week of last year. The causes of 28, or nearly 
5 per cent., of the deaths in these eight towns last week 
were not certified. 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 

The death-rate in Dublin, which had been 21:9 and 23:1 
per 1000 in the two preceding weeks, rose to 23°8 
during the week ending June 16th. Daring the past four 
weeks the death-rate in the city has averaged 23:5 per 
1000, the rate during the same period being 16:7 
in London and 186 in Edinburgh. The 160 deaths 
registered in Dublin during the week under notice were 
fifteen above the number in the preceding week, and 
included six which were referred to the principal 
zymotic diseases, against five, three, and 10; of these, 
two resulted from diphtheria, two from fever,“ one 
from scarlet fever, one from diarrhea, and not one 
from small-pox, measles, or whooping-cough. These six 
deaths were equal to an annual rate of 0:9 per 1000, the 
zymotic death-rate during the same period being 1:9 
in London and in Edinburgh. The 160 deaths in Dublin 
last week included 26 of infants under one year of age 
and 36 of persons aged upwards of 60 years; the deaths 
of infants showed a decline, while those of elderly persons 
were 13 more than the number recorded in the preceding 
week. Two inquest cases and one death from violence 
were registered; and the causes of nine, or nearly 6 per 
cent., of the deaths in the city last week were not certified. 


THE SERVICES. 


ROYAL NAvT MEDICAL SERVICE. 

THE following appointments are notified: — Staff- 
Surgeon J. Bradlev to the Galatea. Surgeons: J. A. 
Keogh to Hong-Kong Hospital; J. Mowat to the 
Northampton for the Calliepe; and H. B. Hull to the 
Fernon, tor the Chasseur. 


ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL Corps. 

Captain H. W. Vaughan-Wiliams, attached to the 
Zed Battalion Grenadier Guards in South Africa, is ordered 
home for duty. 

INDIA AND THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICES. 

Captain W. W. Webb (retired) is granted the temporary 
rank of Major whilst acting as Secretary to the Army Medical 
School at Netley. 

VOLUNTEER CORPS. 
„Rife: 2nd Volunteer Battalion the Northumberland 
Fusiliers: Frederick William Wallace Whyte to be Surgeon- 
Lieutenant. 4th Volunteer Battalion the King's (Liverpool 


Regiment): Robert Fielding-Ould to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 
3rd Volunteer Battalion the East Surrey Regiment: Sur- 
geon-Captain J. J. de Z. Marshall to be Surgeon-Major. 
lst Backs: Surgeon-Lieutenant F. J. Grindon to be Surgeon- 
Captain. Ist Volunteer Battalion the King’s (Shropshire 
Light Infantry): Surgeon-Captain W. H. Packer to be 
Surgeon-Major. 3rd London: George William O'Flaherty 
Clark to be Surgeon- Lieutenant. lst Volunteer Battalion 
the Gordon Highlanders: Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel P. B. 
Smith resigns his commission, with permission to retain 
his rank and to wear the uniform of the battalion on his 
retirement. 


VOLUNTEER MEDICAL STAFF Corps. 
The Manchester Companies: Surgeon-Captain W. Coates 
to be Surgeon-Major (in command) on increase of establish- 
ment.; Joseph Farrall Wright to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


At the time of our writing great anxiety most naturally 
exists as to the very serious state of affairs in China. It 
seems certain that the Taku forts, after having been 
bombarded by the warships of the Powers, have been 
captured, but it is not by any means clear what has become 
of the composite relief force which was despatched under 
the command of Admiral Seymour for the succour and 
protection of Europeans at Peking and elsewhere. We are 
all hoping to hear of its arrival at Peking or of its safety 
somewhere. 

At the present time all the political interest of this 
country is focussed on the Foreign Office, War Oflice, and 
Admiralty, which must have their hands very full of work. 
It is extremely fortunate for all concerned that the enmity 
of the Chinese is of an indiscriminate character and directed 
against all foreigners alike, and that the Chinese forts 
fired upon the war ships of the international fleet without 
distinction, and, as a consequence, that the action taken had 
to be a conjoint one on the part of all the naval powers 
concerned. A large military force (of the native army 
mainly) is being sent from India to China. This will throw 
a great deal of work upon the medical services of that 
country and a large number of medical officers now serving 
in India will be required to embark with and accompany the 
troops ordered to China. The officers of both medical 
services have for a long time past found full occupation with 
the extra work they have been called upon to perform in 
connexion with plague, pestilence, famine, and war, which 
have filled pages in the mournful history of India of late 

ears. 

K The following have been ordered to proceed: with the force 
about to embark at Calcutta for service in China :—British 
field hospital, No. 22, Bombay. Native hospitals No. 39, 
Jalandhar; 42, Ambala; 43 and 44, Lucknow ; and 47, Mhow. 
No. 4 field medical store depot. Native general hospital of 
200 beds from Calcutta. Lieutenant-Colonel Bookey, I. M. S., 
will be the principal medical officer. 


TRANSVAAL WAR NOTES. 


A military hospital capable of accommodating 500 invalids 
from South Africa is to be erected at Alton, Hants. 

Lieutenant Martin, Lieutenant Scott, and Lieutenant 
Siberry, all of the R.A.M.C., are returning to England from 
South Africa invalided. Major Wills, Captain Erskine, and 
Lieutenant Morris, invalided, have arrived in England from 
South Africa. 

The General of Communications at Cape Town reports the 
following officers discharged from hospital for duty for the 
week ending June 3rd :—Civil Surgeons Rook, Blackwood, 
Turton, and Roe. 

The following steamships have arrived at Southampton 
and have brought invalids from South Africa who have 
been admitted to the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley :— 
June 7th, the Orient, with six patients; June 10th, the 
Orotara, with 337 patients; June 15th, the Simla, with 268 
patients; and June 18th, the C sto , “n, with 92 patients. 


TRANSVAAL WAR CASUALTIES. 

Civil Surgeon R. T. Fitzhugh died from enteric fever at 
the Imperial Yeomanry Hospital, Deelfontein, on June 15th. 

Civil Surgeon E. Smith, attached to the R.A.M.C., died 
from enteric fever at the base horpital on June 16th. 

Surgeon-Captain A. E. Vidler, Imperial Yeomanry, is 
reported missing. 

Civil Surgeon H. D. Davies, attached to the Welsh 
Military Hospital, died at Springfontein on June 15th. 

The death of Mr. Thomas Jones, F.R C.S. Eng., chief of 
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the Welsh Military Hospital, is announced in a telegram 
from Springfontein. 

We announced last week the death at Bloemfontein from 
enteric fever, on Jane 7th, of Civil Surgeon H. Bryant, 
attached to the Royal Army Medical Corps. Mr. Hugh 
Arnold Bryant, M. R. OC. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., of Shaftes- 
bury, was a son of Mr. Thomas Bryant, F. R. C. S., who, we 
know well, will receive the sincere sympathy of the profession 
in the great loss which he and his family have sustained. 


The eightieth session of the Army Medical School, Netley, 
will terminate on June 30th. Owing to the war in South 
Africa there will be no public distribution of prizes. 


Correspondence. 


** Audi alteram partem,” 


THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY 
FUND. 
To the Editors of THE LANOET. 


SIRS, —The many appeals which have recently emanated 
from the Mansion House in respect either of the war or the 
famine in India are being so liberally and bountifully met 
that I gravely hesitate to make yet another call upon the 
never-failing generosity of the inhabitants of London. I 
feel sure, however, that in reminding the public that next 
Sanday is Hospital Sunday,” when for the twenty-eighth 
successive year collections will be made in every place of 
worship for the hospitals and dispensaries of this vast metro- 
polis, they will admit that even the exigencies of the war 
should not divert them from rendering that annual help 
which has become so all-important a part of the incomes of 
the medical charities. While the war has drawn from tbe 
hospitals of London the ready services of medical men and 
nurses who have rendered devoted and invaluable aid in 
dealing with the sick and wounded at the front, it has 
materially prejudiced the institutions financially through the 
urgent competition of the multitude of appeals associated 
with the campaign. 

But the progress of the war has effected no diminution of 
the numbers of sick poor for whom the hospitals of London 
labour unceasingly. Never was there a time in the history 
of the metropolis when there was greater need than now for 
the rendering of increased help towards the maintenance of 
these noble institutions, of whom some 200 owe their exist- 
ence solely to the voluntary offerings of the benevolent 
public. When one reads that hundreds of beds are unused 
for want of funds and that last year the expenditure on the 
hospitals exceeded the income by nearly a quarter of 
a million sterling it seems time—even in a year of 
unparalleled stress and anxiety—to make a special 
effort in behalf of the medical charities of London. 
It is suggested that £100,000 might be raised this year for 
this object. Towards this Mr. George Herring bas given 
£10,000 down and promised £10,000 more if £90,000 is 
raised. I trust that the generous public, by their contribu- 
tions on Hospital Sunday will enable me to take advantage 
of this munificent offer. 

I would add that, as usual, donations from those unable 
to attend a place of worship on Sunday may be sent to me at 
the Mansion House for addition to the Fund. 

I am, Sirs, your obedient servant, 


ALFRED J. NEWTON, Lord Mayor. 
The Mansion House, London, June 19th, 1900. 


ED 


A PROPOS DU RAPPORT DE LA COM- 
MISSION DE “THE LANCET” SUR LA 
PULPE “VACCINALE” GLYCERINEE. 

To the Editors of THE LANCET. 

MESSIEURS, —Je voulais répondre complétement au rapport 
de la Commission de THE LANCET chargée d'étudier la 
pureté de la pulpe vaccinale glycerinée du commerce; mais 
le Dr. Hime a éclairci plusieurs points dont je voulais 
m'occuper. Je me contenterai donc de traiter les côtés de 
la question non envisagés par mon confrère. 
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\ Qu'il me soit permis d’abord de faire une rectification 
bibliographique. Le rapport dit :— 

To Copeman and to Chambon and St. Yves-Menard, working inde 
pendently, apparently belongs the credit of determining that the 
addition of glycerine to vaccine lymph not only puts a stop to any 
multiplication of *‘extraneous” bacteria but actually in time kills non- 
spore-bearing organisms. ...... Independent testimony to this pre- 
servative and pui ying action of glycerine bas been offered by Leoni, 
Klein, Koch’s German Commission, and other later observers, but little 
has been added to the results obtained by Copeman, working alone 
and with Blaxall, and by Chambon and St. Yves-Ménard working with 
Strauss.” 

Il y a là une grosse erreur. Le Professeur Leoni, alors 
directeur de l'Institut Vaccinal de l’Etat! à Rome, qui dans 
les lignes précédentes est désigné comme étant venu 
corroborer la découverte du Dr. Copeman d’une part et 
de MM. Strauss, Chambon, et St. Yves-Ménard, d’autre 
part, est précisément celui qui le premier a démontré la 
destruction des microbes se trouvant dans le vaccin par 
l’action de la glycérine, et a dit qu’au vieil adage, ‘‘ Vaccin 
récent bon vaccin, vaccin vieux mauvais vaccin,” il fallait 
substituer cet autre, Vaccin récent mauvais vaccin, vaccin 
vieux bon vaccin.” 

Dans The Milroy Lectures” publiées en 1898, que j'ai 
actuellement sous les yeux, le Dr. Copeman s'exprime 
ainsi: In a paper presented to the International Congress 
of Hygiene held in London in 1891, and subsequently 
published in the Transactions of that Congress, I called 
attention to a special method for the bacteriological 
purification and preservation of vaccine lymph. This 
method consisted in the intimate admixture of a given 
amount of lymph, or rather vesicle pulp, with a sterilised 
50 per cent. solution of chemically pure glycerine in distilled 
water, and in subsequent storage of the resultant emulsion 
in sealed capillary tubes for several weeks.” Or les 
recherches du Professeur Leoni datent de 1889, et sa 
premiere publication sur ce sujet a été faite en 1890.? 

Dans le travail presenté par Leoni au Congrès de Rome? 
—travail dont j'ai sous les yeux la traduction manuscrite, 
écrite de la main de Leoni lui-méme—cet auteur dit: En 
faisant des recherches sur les causes qui déterminaient les 
susdits accidents pathologiques signalés comme conséquences 
et complications des vaccinations, depuis l'an 1889 j'ai eu 
loccasion de démontrer que ces accidents devaient ĉtre 
attribués à des micro-organismes pathogènes qui ordinaire- 
ment contaminent le vaccin animal et en particulier le 
vaccin récent. ...... Les agents de la contamination s'épui- 
sent dans le vaccin conservé pendant quelque temps dans 
la glyccrine. Le vaccin conservé dans la glycérine pendant 
1 à 4 mois après la récolte représente le type du vaccin 
pur, d'une virulence uniquement spécifique.” Cette question 
de priorité a été portée devant l’Académie de Médecine de 
Paris par M. Hervieux, qui a proclamé que le Dr. Leoni avait 
avant tous autres découvert l'epuration de la pulpe vaccinale 
glycérinée par le vieillissement. 

A la page 1235 de THE LANCET, lre colonne, le rapport 
s'exprime comme suit :— 

In one of the samples examined by us hairs of considerable length 
were found, which would indicate that the shaving had not been carried 
out sufficiently well in the first instance, and with shaving badly 
carried out thorough cleansing is impossible, the alternative interpre- 
tation of the presence of hairs being that they came from uncleansedl 
portions of the animal and had—through inadvertence no doubt—been 
allowed to make their way into the pulp. The hairs in themselves are 
not harmful, but their presence indicates that certain precautions have 
not been taken. 

La présence de poils dans la pulpe vaccinale n'indique pas 
que l'animal a été mal rasé; elle n'indique pas davantage 
que celui qui a récolté le vaccin ne s'est pas entouré de toutes 
les précautions nécessaires. La génisse la mieux rasée peut 
donner au préparateur de vaccin le plus soigneux une pulpe 
vaccinale remplie de poils. En effet, pendant les quatre, 


1 Cet institut a été supprimé depuis; le gouvernement italien 
estimant que l'institut de Il'Etat nuisait aux instituts privés, et 
craignant en maintenant son institut d'arriver à voir disparaitre ces. 
établissements. L'avantage des instituts multiples se voit surtout 
lorsque se produit un affaiblissement momentané de la virulence 
vaccinale. Si dans une nation comme l'Angleterre par exemple il n'y 
avait qu'un institut d'Etat, et si pendant six mois—ce qui peut bien 
arriver—cet institut d'Etat ne récoltait que de la vaccine dépourvue 
de virulence (avec ou sans microbes) voici tout un pays privé des 
bienfaits de la vaccine pendant tout ce temps ; tandis que s'il existe un 
certain nombre d'instituts, les particuliers on Etat lui-même pourront 
en pareille occurrence recourir à les instituts. Or tous ceux qui 
s'occupent de la culture de la vaccine savent que, malgré toutes Jes 
précautions, il y a des moments où l'on n'obtient que du vaccin 
inefticace. 

2 Leoni: Revue d'Hygiène et de la Santé Publique, Août, 1890. 

3 Sur les Agents Specifiques ct Pat hogènes du Vaccin, XIème Congrès 

International de Médecine, Rome, 1894, 
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cing ou six jours que dure l'évolution des vésicules sur la 
génisse avant la récolte, les poils repoussent et quelquefois 
d'une façon très remarquable. Or Ja curette arrache une 
grande quantité de ces poils qui se trouvent ensuite dans la 
pulpe. Aucune précaution ne peut empecher cela. Que 
l'on broie la pulpe avec le mortier, avec le broyeur 
du Dr. Chalybaiis ou avec n'importe quel autre instrument, 
les poils se retrouvent dans la pulpe pr¢pa:ée pour l'inocula- 
tion humaine. 

Il y a cependant deux moyens d'enlever ces poils, celui qui 
consiste à les óter un à un avec une pince ; ce procédé est 
recommandé par le Professeur Layet* de Bordeaux. Il est 
peu pratique, car il demande un temps très long et pendant 
ce temps, malgré les pré:autions prises, les poussières de 
l'air peuvent tomber dans la pulpe et augmenter le nombre 
des microbes. Et parmi ces microbes il peut s’en trouver de 
nuisibles. Le second procédé consiste à tamiser la pulpe 
apres trituration, sur un tamis métallique. C'est le procé`é 
que j'emploie. La plus grande partie des poils reste sur le 
tamis, mais un certain nombre passent à travers et 
se retrouvent dans la pulpe. Beaucoup de tubes n’en 
contiennent pas, mais certains tubes peuvent en contenir 
plusieurs, tres visibles, surtout si l'animal était de couleur 
foncé. Certains instituts, celui de Dresde par exemple, ne 
tamisent pas leur pulpe. 

Je conclurai que tous ceux qui ont récolté ou vu récolter 
du vaccin favent qu'on recueille toujours des poils en méme 
temps que la pulpe; que ces poils aseptis és autant que la 
couche ćpidermique constituant la pulpe vaccinale, ne présent- 
ent aucun inconvénient ; que lorsqu'on récolte une tres petite 
quantité de vaccin il est facile avec une pince stérilieée 
de retirer tous ou presque tous les poils; mais que 
lorsqu’on prépare de grandes quantités de pulpe la 
seule chose possible est de la tamiser après le broyage— 
le tamisage n'enlevant pas tous les poils — enfin 
qa'il serait plutot nuisible d'exposer la pulpe vaccinale aux 
poussičres de l'air pendant le long temps nésessaire pour 
débarrasser le vaccin de tous les poils. J’ajouterai enfin que 
jai en main quelques tubes provenant de l'Académie de 
Médecine de Paris, et que tous contiennent des poils. 

A la page 1236, lre colonne, le rapport dit :— 

The presence of a small quantity of blood, therefore, is not considered 
to be of any importance except, as we have pointed out, that it indi- 
cates that perhaps more care might have been taken in the collection of 
the sample, It may, however, be pointed out that it bas been proved 
by recent experiments that the presence of blood, even in small 
quantities, in vaccine lymph exerts a marked deteriorating influence. 
The lymph rapidly loses some of its potency, the activity falls more 


rapidly, and extraneous organisms develop more readily than in lymph 
80 collected that it is not tinged with blood. 


On emploie deux procédés, dans les instituts vaccinaux, 
pour la récolte de la pulpe. Le premier consiste a saisir la 
peau, au dessous de chaque pustule a l'aide d'une pince 
hémostatique et à gratter la pustule avec un instrument 
quelconque. Ce procédé ne donne que peu de sang et avec 
un bon outillage, avec des pinces de formes différentes, on 
peut avoir une pulpe complétement blanche. Mais il faut 
beaucoup de temps, et pendant ce temps le champ vaccinal 
préalablement aseptisé reçoit des poussières. On sait en 
chirurgie abdominale qu'une opération a d'autant plus de 
chances de donner ua résultat favorable qu'elle a duré 
moins longtemps. Il en est de même pour la récolte du 
vaccin; la pulpe a d'autant moins de chance d'ĉtre souillée 
par les microbes de l'air que la durce du grattage est plus 
courte. 

Dans le second procédé on gratte directement avec la 
curette. Il y a alors nécessairement du sang; plus ou moins 
suivant les animaux; suivant que la peau est plus ou moins 
congestionnée’; mais il ya toujours du sang si la récolte 
se fait sur l'animal vivant. A Cologne“ la récolte se fait 
„après la mort de l'animal, il n'y a pas de sang dans la 
pulpe par cons¢quent. On peut obtenir cependant du 
vaccin compléesement blanc avec la curette sur l'animal 
vivant en grattant tics vite et en ne revenant pas 
deux fois au meme endroit; mais alors, ou bien on ne 
récolte ainsi qu'une partie du vaccin, le reste étant nécessaire- 
ment mélangé de sang; ou bien on a une perte considérable. 
En résumé la curette permet d’aller très vite, ce qui, en 
dehors de l'économie de temps, ćvite en grande partie les 
souillures par les microbes de l'air; mais avec la curette on 
obtient le plus souvent un vaccin rosé ou rouge; c'est a dire 
un vaccin contenant du sang. 

4 Layet: Traité Pratique de la Vaccination Animale, Paris, 1889. 

3 Loreque la peau est très congestionnde le vaccin est generalement 
moins virulent. 

„ Report to the Led Government Board on the preparation and 


gtorage of glycerinated calf vaccine lymph, with an introduction by 
the medical officer. London, 1897; p. 14. 


Je dois dire ici que la grande majorité des instituts 
vaccinaux’ récoltent avec la curette sur l'animal vivant sans 
se préoccuper de la présence du sang. J'ai pu men 
rendre compte dans les visites faites par moi à un grand 
nombre d'instituts vaccinaux en France et à l'étranger. 

Le rapport prétend que le sang, même en petite quantité, 
exerce une action nuisible très manifeste sur le vaccin et lui 
fait perdre rapidement ses propriétés et que les microbes 
étrangers s’y développent plus volontiers. Je w'inscris 
absolument en faux contre cette assertion. La virulence se 
conserve aussi bien—je n’ose pas dire mieux—j'en ai 
plusieurs fois fait l'expérience, dans le vaccin contenant 
du sang que dans celui n’en contenant pas, et le 
nombre des colonies se développant après ensemence- 
ment n'est pas plus élevé. Mais pour faire l'expérience 
il ne faut pas comparer un vaccin quelconque ne contenant 
pas de sang avec: un autre en contenant; l'un peut étre vieux 
et l'autre jeune; l'un peut étre concentré et l'autre dilué. 
Il faut comparer deux vaccins de semblable dilution 
provenant du méme animal; c'est ce que j'ai fait. 

Le Dr. Hime a dit que les expériences de la Commission 
ne prouvaient rien au point de vue scientifique; c'est un 
peu vrai. On a pris sur le marché différentes marques, sans 
s'inquiéter de l'âge du vaccin, sans s'inquiéter de son degré 
de dilution, et on a tiré des conclusions de l'examen de les 
vaccins. Le rapport dit, p. 1235 :— 

If the vaccine lymph has been carefully collected and glycerine has 
been allowed to act fora month tbe number of organisms growing in 
any of these media should be small. If the number growing is very 
large, that is, if it runs up to anything like 500 in the vaccine for a 
single inoculation, we suggest that the maker should be apprised of 


the fact that the glycerivation is not being properly carried out and 
that any stock of lymph should be returned. 


La dilution de la pulpe est variable suivant les instituts ; 
les uns mettent: pulpe 1, glycérine 1; d'autres pulpe 1, 
glycérine 2; d’autres pulpe 1, glycérine ou eau glycérinée 4; 
d'autres pulpe 1, eau gly: érince 14 (Berlin); d'autres enfin 
pulpe 1, eau glycérinée 15 (Cologne).“ Si on ensemence des 
boites de Petri avec la dilution à 1 pour 1, il naitra 
nécessairement 15 fois plus de colonies que si on les 
ensemence avec la dilution à 1 pour 15. Si par exemple 
la première donne 500 colonies, la seconde donnera 15 fois 
moins ou % = 33 colonies environ. Or d’aprés le raisonne- 
ment de l'auteur du rapport de THE LANCET le premier tube 
serait mauvais et le second excellent ; tandis que si les deux 
dilutions ont 616 faites avec une pulpe de virulence 
moyenne la première peut étre très bonne et la seconde 
médiocre au point de vue des résultats cliniques. Je m’appuie 
pour dire cela sur des expériences personnelles publiées 
dans La Gazette Médicale du Centre. Dans les pulpes 
examin¢ées par la Commission de THE LANCET, il y en a de 
dilutions très différentes, et il n'a pas été tenu compte 
de les différences. De même la Commission aurait 
pu s’enguérir de l'âge du vaccin qu'elle étudiait, cela 
aurait donné plus de valeur a ses études. La Commis- 
sion aurait pu aussi—elle aurait di méme—si elle 
voulait établir une classification des vaccins d'après leur 
pauvreté en microbes, tenir compte de tous ses examens 
sur les vaccins de chaque provenance ; elle n'aurait pas ainsi 
classé en téte une marque de vaccin, qui dans un examen 
antérieur présentait tellement de microbes qu’ils étaient 
incomptables. Il est vrai de dire que ce vaccin à microbes 
incomptables était peut-ctre excellent au point de vue de la 
virulence. Mais la Commission a négligé d’étudier la valeur 
réelle du vaccin. 

Un autre point négligé par la Commission, c'est la présence 
dans les pulpes examinées des microbes spécifiques du vaccin, 
car, il faut bien le dire, s'il y a dans le vaccin des microbes 
indifférents ou nuisibles, il y en a aussi d’utiles ; et tous les 
auteurs qui se sont occupés de cette question des microbes 
du vaccin savent qu’Antony a démontré qu'en ajoutant 
certains staphylocoques (microcoque porcelaine) à de la 
pulpe vaccinale on augmente sa virulence, tandis qu'on la 
diminue en ajoutant d'autres microbes, notamment certains 
bacilles. Le staphylocoque utile, d’après M. Antony donne 
naissance, sur agar, à des colonies aplaties, crémeuses, d un 
blanc de porcelaine éclatant, tout à fait caractéristique, 


7 Voici ce qui se passe à Dresde: »The pulp is collected by scraping 
with a Wolkmann's spoon, but as Dr. Chalybiius goes over the same 
surface again and again a not inconsiderable amount of blood becomes 
mixed with the epithelial scrapings.” (Report to the Local Government 
Bonrd, &c., p. 12) A VAcademie de Medecine de Paris le vaccin 
contient du sang, comme le prouve sa couleur rouge. 

> Report to the Local Government Board, $c., p. 10. 
® Report, &c., p. 15. 

10 Hubl: Précis de la Vaccine et de la Vaccination Moderne, 

partie, page 82, Paris, 1896. 
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pouvant atteindre un centimètre de diamètre, lorsqu’elles 
sont peu nombreuses et bien isolées. Sur gélatine ce coccus 
pousse lentement, les colonies n'apparaissent qu'au bout de 5 
à 8 jours; la liquéfaction du milieu nutritif est trés lente et 
ne se produit parfois qu’aprés 15 jours de culture. Ce 
microcoque existe dans le vaccin vivant d'une façon con- 
stante.” Le microcoque porcelaine ne se rencontre pas 
sur l'animal avant la vaccination (Antony).'' Il ne s’y 
rencontre pas avant qu'on ait pratiqué les inoculations. II 
semble provenir du vaccin uniquement, car sauf le cas de 
pulpes glycérinées très anciennes, il se rencontre constam- 
ment dans cette matière virulente.” ‘‘Au point de vue 
bactériologique un vaccin peut ĉtre réputé de qualité irré- 
prochable lorsqu’on n'y trouve, après frottis de la pulpe sur 
un tube d’agar, que des colonies de coccus porcelaine.” 
Les principales espèces microbiennes étrangères qu'on y 
rencontre sont le staphylocoque jaune, qui s’y trouve en 
proportion le plus souvent infinie; la persistance de celul - ci 
en trop nombreuses colonies doit faire suspecter le vaccin 
conservé; quelques micro-organismes d'impureté (sapro- 
pbytes) vulgaires, tels que le bacillus subtilis, le bacille de 
la pomme de terre, &c. Oes derniers produits si répandus 
dans les étables, existent dans le vaccin en faible propor- 
tion. Leur présence ne semble avoir aucune action 
défavorable sur l'évolution vaccinale (Antony).” 

D'après les recherches d' Antony un seul microbe, parmi 
ceux qu'on trouve d'ordinaire, pouvait être nuisible, lors- 
qu'il existe en trop grande quantité; le staphylocoque 
jaune. D'après mon expérience personnelle ce sont les 
vaccins les plus riches en staphylocoques jaunes qui 
produisent sur l'enfant les vaccins suintant, empesant le 
linge et se couvrant de croites irrégulières, et la vaccine 
ulcéreuse. D'autres microbes nuisibles, pathogènes, peuvent 
aussi se rencontrer accidentellement. Aussi eut-il été plus 
utile de rechercher quelles ćtaient les bactéries contenues 
dans le vaccin, que de les compter: non numeranda, sed 
ponderanda. 

J'ai dit qu'il y avait des microbes utiles dans le vaccin, je 
veux revenir sur cette question. Si Antony a augmenté la 
virulence du vaccin en ajoutant des microcoques porcelaines, 
Maljean 12 a été plus loin; il a obtenu sur les animaux des 
vésicules vaccinales en inoculant des cultures de ce microbe. 
Mon savant ami Boureau'® et moi dans un certain nombre 
d’expériences avons obtenu des vésicules vaccinales, 1° en 
inoculant a des génisses tous les microbes du vaccin réunis ; 
2° en inoculant les microcoques porcelaines; et nous n’avons 
rien obtenu en inoculant isolément ou réunis Jes microbes 
autres que Je microcoque porcelaine. Oe qui prouve une 
fois de plus que sans ce microbe il n’y a pas de vésicule 
vaccinale. 

Un certain nombre d'auteurs avaient déjà avant Maljean 
obtenu les vésicules caractéristiques en inoculant.des cultures 
de vaccin. Je citerai Quist !' en 1883; Voigt!’ en 1885; 
Carmichael en 1887; Garré'* en 1887; Grigorien en 1889; 
Voiton en 1890; Ruete’’ en 1891 et en 1893; Battersack '” 
en 1894; Martin et Ernst en 1895. J’ajouterai que le Dr. 
Copeman'® avec le Dr. Blaxall ont eux-mêmes isolé un 
microbe, qui inoculé aux génisses donne des vésicules 
vaccinales typiques. 

On m’objectera que des pulpes glycérinées vieillies, ne 
contenant plus de microbes, produisent par l'inoculat ion 
des vésicules vaccinales aussi bien que des pulpes fraiches, 
riches en microbes. A celui je répondrai que les pulpes 
trés vieilles ne produisent que des résultats nuls ou incom- 
plets ; que presque toujours dans les pulpes qui restent actives 
on trouve des microbes et surtout le microcoque porcelaine ; 
mais que, meme si on n’arrivait pas à cultiver ce microbe sur 


11 Antony: Recherches sur Ja Valeur Relative des Différentes Pré- 

rations Vaccinales, Archives de Medecine et de Pharmacie Militaires, 
1898. tome xxii., p. 465 et suivantes. 

‘3 Maljean: Recherches sur les Microbes du Vaccin, Recueil de 
Médecine Militaire, et Gazette Hebdomadaire de Medecine et de 
Chirurgie, 1893. 

‘3 Boureau et Chaumier: Les Microbes du Vaccin, Congrès de 
Médecine de Nancy, 1896. Bulletin Medical, 1896; Gazette Medicale 
du Centre, 1896. 

14 Quist : Mémoire sur Ja Culture Artificielle du Vaccin ; Petersburger 
Medicinische Wochenschrift, 1883. et Gazette Hebdomadaire de 
Médecine et de Chirurgie, Février, 1884. 

13 Voigt: Untersuchungen über die Wirkung der Vaccine Mikro- 
coccen ; Deutsche Medicinische Wochenschrift. 1880. 

13 Garré: Uber Vaccine und Variola; Deutsche Medicinische 
Wochenschrift, 1887. 

17 Ruete: Cultures Pures de Vaccin de Génisse; Bulletin Médical, 
1891, È 498, et Société de Médecine de Hambourg, Mai, 1893. 

18 Buttersack: Les Microbes de la Variole et de la Vaccine. 
Klinische Wochenschrift. 1894, et Bulletin Médical, 1884. 

19 The Milroy Lectures, 1898. 
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les milieux de culture ordinaires cela ne prouverait pas son 
absence, mais simplement que l'influence de la glycérine et du 
temps l’a rendu inapte à se cultiver sur les milieux ordinaires, 
et que pour le cultiver il faut le faire passer à nouveau par 
l'animal vivant. De méme certains produits, liquides ou 
solides, dans ‘esquels on ne peut déccler le bacille de la 
tuberculose, donnent naissance à la tuberculose lorsqu’on les 
inocule au cobaye. 


Le Dr. Hime a insisté avec raison sur ce point 
que Ja virulence de la pulpe vaccinale a une plus 
grande importance que le nombre des microbes. Ce 


que l'on doit demander au vaccin c'est avant tout qu'il 
préserve de la variole. Du vaccin trop ćpuré peut ne 
produire aucune vésicule et exposer les personnes inoculćes 
à une fausse sécurité. Si l'on inocule un enfant pour la 
première fois et si l'on n'obtient aucun 168ꝗultat, on peut 
recommencer la vaccination jusqu'à ce qu'on ait obtenu 
des vésicules; mais si l'on revaccine un adolescent ou un 
adulte déjà inoculé, et si le vaccin ne reussit pas, on 
sera tres porté ù admettre que le sujet subit encore 
l'influence de J inoculation antérieure; surtout si le 
meme vaccin a donné des résultats chez l'enfant. 
Mais ce qui prouve que cet adulte resterait exposé à 
contracter la variole, c'est que si on le vaccine avec une 
pulpe fraiche très virulente l'inoculatien produira des 
vćsicules. 

Je résume ma manière de voir en disant: dans les 
instituts vaccinaux l'inoculation des gcnisses, la récolte et 
la préparation du vaccin doivent ĉtre conduites avec l'asepsie 
la plus complċte, les diffCrentes općrations Cevront se faire 
dans le plus court espace de temps possible o ir éviter les 
contaminations par les germes de l'air. Les ctables devront 
étre lavées très fréquemment avec des liquides antisep'iques +°’ 
ou désinfectées avec des vapeurs de formol. Cbaque récolte 
de pulpe vaccinale, après avoir été glycérinće, devra ĉtre 
soumise à l'examen bactćriologique, mais bien plutôt 
pour déterminer les espèces microbiennes qu'elle contient 
que pour compter les colonies qu'elle peut produire.?! Si 
cette pulpe contient des microbes nettement pathogènes 
comme le streptocoque de l'érysipèle, elle devra ctre détruite ; 
si elle contient un grand nombre de staphylocoques jaunes 
elle ne devra ĉtre employće qu'après vicillissement et après 
s'être assuré cliniquement qu'elle produit de la vaccine 
normale et qu'elle a conservé une grande virulence. 

L’essai clinique devra ċtre considéré comme plus important 
encore que l'examen bact¢riologique, car seul il montre le 
degré de virulence du vaccin et la tendance des vésicules à 
donner des croûtes irrégulières et de Ja vaccine ulccreuse. On 
ne devra employer qu'nn vaccin d'une virulence parfaite.*? 
Pour les inoculations d'enfants et en dehors des épidémies de 
variole on pourra préférer la pulpe vieillie donnant lieu a 
une arćole moins ¢tendue et à une réaction inflammatoire 
moins grande; mais pour les revaccinations et surtout en 
temps d’cpidémie il est indispensable d'employer une pulpe 
jeune très virulente, capable de donner presque autant de 
résultats pour les revaccinations que pour les vaccinations. 

J'ajouterai qu'il est une chose qui pour moi n’est pas 
démontrée, à savoir qu'un vaccin peu virulent— ancien ou 
récent—donnant des vésicules peu nombreuses et peu 
développées protége autant de la variole qu'un vaccin récent 
très virulent, donnant des vésicules très développćes % chaque 
inoculation, et produisant sur une inoculation par coupure 
dòs le troisième jour une vésicule unique de la longueur de la 
coupure et à bords rectilignes. 

Enfin pour terminer je ferai part à la Commission de 
THE LANCET d'une opinion devant peser d'un certain poids 
en la matière et se trouvant absolument en désaccord avec 
les idées émises par le rapporteur: je veux parler de l'opinion 
de l’Académie de Médecine de Paris. Je transcris ci-dessous 
la notice qui accompagne chaque envoi de tubes par 
l’Académie de Médecine. 

s Avis tres important. (Le vaccin de génisse se conserve 
difficilement.) Prière d'employer le vaccin en pulpe dans les 
dix jours qui suivent la réception, pour éviter les insucces et 
laltération possible de la pulpe, altération qui pourrait 
occasionner des accidents septicémiques.”’ 

(Signé) DOCTEUR EDMOND CHAUMuIER. 


20 Chaumier: Congrès de Bordeaux de l'Association Française pour 
lAvarcement des Sciences. 

21 Toutes les récoltes de l'Institut Vaceinal de Tours sont soumises à 
l'analyse bactériologique par le Docteur Boureau, et ne sont utillsces 
qu’aprés cet examen et après l'épreuve clinique. 

32 Sur pròs de cent mille tubes faits chaque année à l'Institut Vaccinal 
de Tours, il n'y a pas plus d'une dizaine de tubes qui produisent pour 
des causes diverses des résultats nuls ou incomplets. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF MALARIA AND 
THE MOSQUITO. 
To the Lditors of THE LANCET. 


SIRS, —I may have been reading papers recently, both 
medical aud lay, incorrectly, but I have gathered from them 
one and all that the unequivocal cictum of those who have 
been investigating the etiology and prophylaxis of malaria 
is to the eflect that (I) the mosquito is the alternative host 
with man of the malaria parasite; (2) that malaria is con- 
veyed to man by the mosquito and in no other way; and that 
(3) as a logical consequence it is only necessary to take pre- 
cautionary measures against the malaria-bearing mosquito to 
be rid of malaria. In the British Medical Journal of 
Feb. 10th Professor Grassi is reported to have given it 
definitely as his opinion, No man, no malaria; no 
mosquito, no malama”; and Professor Celli and other 
investigators appear to be of the same mind. In 
THE LANCET ot May 12th (p. 1400) Major Ronald Ross, 
I. M. S., writes: The mosquito theory scarcely stands in 
much need of further proof; it was established long ago. 
We already know that malarial fever is communicated by 
gnats.” Dr. Patrick Manson in a lecture reported in 
THe LANCET of May 19th, p. 1419, also says There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that the mosquito acts the part 
of transmitting agent as well as definitive host of the malaria 
parasite.” In the Report of the Malaria Expedition of the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine are these lines :— 

To sum up, although some points of importance still require investi- 
gation if has been shown that certain species ot gnats are definite hosts 
of the bemaimcbide ; that the parasites are conveyed from diseased to 
healthy vertebrates (intermediary hosts) by these insects; and that the 
definitive hosts of the human parasites are certain species of anopheles. 

There seems to be such unanimity of opinion on the 
subject in the minds of these investigators that pamphlets 
have been issued with instructions to those inhabiting 
malarious districts as to the best methods of diagnosing the 
malaria-bearing species of mosquito, for capturing it and 
destroying its larva in more wholesale fashion and for 
avoiding its bite (would that it were possible!). These 
are the oniy precautions recommended. Nothing is said as 
to telluric, paludal, or atmospheric conditions except as they 
relate to the mosquito. It is the mosquito or nothing—aut 
anopheles aut nullius. That mosquitoes may frequently act 
as alternative or intermediary hosts with man of the 
malaria parasite seems now a well-established fact, but this 
is a widely different theory to the hard-and-fast doctrine 
that a species of “anopheles” is solely responsible for all 
malarial fevers in mankind. It is to this last dogma that I 
demur. The problem of malarial infection appears to me to 
be far too complex for so simple a solution and the question 
being of such great importance it is desirable to be fully 
satisfied with the new creed before abandoning the old. 

As a sometime resident in different parts of South 
America, a country where neither malaria nor mosquitoes 
are entirely unknown, and as a native of the Fens 
where ague, twin brother of malaria, was common until 
a few decades ago, I find it difficult to believe that 
malaria is on/y acquired from a certain species of 
mosquito and that all telluric and atmospheric conditions 
are factors that may be safely disregarded. That I am not 
entirely alone in my doubts may be seen by reference to 
medical works of recent date, such as Health Abroad,” 
edited by Dr. E. Hobhouse. where other causes, such as 
a chill, a wetting, the turning over of virgin soil, exposure 
and fatigue in malarious districts, are credited with causing 
fever as well as direct infection from mosquitoes. Also in 
the Times of May 28th in an article From the Vaal River 
to Pretoria” the writer speaks of Pretoria thus: Its heavy 
drawback, indeed, is its periodical insalubrity. Whether 
owing to minute malaria in the soil, or to the unmention- 
able filthy habits of the genuine Boer, Pretoria is 
liable to epidemics of deadly jungle fever, as I learned 
to my bitter cost. The miasmas at sunset, attended by a 
bone-piercing cold, are especially dangerous.” But it is now 
implied that the ‘‘miasma” is an obsolete myth. When I 
was in British Guiana the houses of sugar-planters and 
Overseers were always built upon piles or pillars to raise the 
living rooms some 10 or 12 feet above the miasma which was 
supposed to risc after sunset and to be particularly dangerous 
as pregnant with the malaria poison. Most travellers in 
malarious districts prefer to sleep when camping out raised 
some distance above the ground and generally sling their 
hammocks so, while in the navy landing parties are instructed 
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to make elevated platforms with boughs on which to sleep 
and are supplied with small axes for the purpose. Kingsley, 
in Westward Ho,” describes how immunity from fever was 
obtained when the men slept beyond the reach of the miasma. 
We are now told that the real reason of the danger of 
sleeping on or near the ground is that the mosquito is 
a low flyer and a night feeder. ‘‘The mosguito,” it is 
said, does not mount high in the air.” My own 
personal and very painful experience does not confirm this 
statement. Mosquitoes were my constant companions to 
whatever height above the ground I ascended and were as 
unremitting in their attentions upon the first-floor as upon 
the ground floor and by day as well as by night. They may 
be observed upon ceilings, rafters, and roofs, and on the 
leaves of trees as well as near or on the earth or water. 
But it is solely upon this assertion that a popular and 
universal belief some centuries old is discredited and the 
mosquito theory brought in triumphant as amply explaining 
the miasma. 

Then, again, in the same colony there was a very general 
and well-founded belief that young men freshly arrived 
from the temperate climates, although they would be bitten 
more voraciously than the older residents, yet were not very 
liable to malarial fever until they had resided about a year 
in the country. Yet on the mosquito theory one would 
think that these fresh arrivals bitten from head to foot and 
living amongst men constantly down with fever, wouid 
become infected within a week of their arrival on a 
plantation. 

To break fresh earth and turn up virgin soil has long been 
known to be a prolific cause of malarial outbreaks. The 
workmen and soldiers employed by the French in road- 
making during their Madagascar campaign succumbed in 
large numbers to malaria. It was the same with the work- 
men on the Panama Canal and Colon Railway where every 
sleeper“ was said to have cost a life. The mortality from 
malarial fever during the construction of the Colombo and 
Candy Railway was also exceptionally high. But these facts. 
we are now informed, are explained by the formation of little 
pools and puddles as the workmen dig. in which ‘‘anopheles” 
lays its larvæ (vide p. 30 of the Report of the Malaria 
Expedition). Faith,“ as Mark Twain’s schoolboy said, is 
believing what you know ain’t so.” In 1865 at Hong- 
Kong the llth Regiment stationed there and engaged 
on guard duty while the Kairoon docks were being made 
suffered from a severe outbreak of malarial fever which 
was attributed to the turning up of the earth. Other troops 
stationed there while the new Murray barracks were being 
constructed were also the victims of a virulent epidemic of 
malaria. Deaths were so numerous that salutes ceased to be 
fired and bells to be tolled so depressing were they in their 
frequency. Also in the same place in 1891, 1892, and 1893 
the Royal Engineers were engaged in excavations at tbe 
depth of from 12 to 15 feet for the emplacement of heavy 
guns and while engaged in this work were constantly the 
victims of malaria. At the time the turning up of the earth 
was considered to be the invariable cause of the epidemics ; 
and it is a noteworthy fact in the last instance that the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders also stationed there at 
the same time, who were not engaged in the excavation 
works, did not suffer similarly but enjoyed a comparative 
immunity. Moreover, the soil was a kind of decomposed 
granite, almost like sand. ter heavy rain no water 
remained.” I quote the words of my informant, an officer 
of the Engineers engaged on these works at the time. 

It is very difficult in the face of facts like these and 
without further evidence to accept the ‘‘ anopheles” theory 
and to discard telluric and atmospheric agencies. It is hard 
to believe that the mosquitoes would make a differential 
diagnosis between the Engineers and the Highlanders. More- 
over, Hong-Kong is not a place particularly infested with 
mosquitoes. In the Ashanti expedition in 1873-74, in an area 
between Cape Coast Oastle, Elmina, and Accra to Kumassi, 
about 120 miles inland, there was, I am informed by an 
officer who accompanied the expedition, ‘any amount of 
malarial fever but practically no mosquitoes,” although 
in the regions to the right and left of this district 
mosquitoes abounded. The Simoon was the hospital ship to 
this expedition. Those who were first sent on board her 
derived much benefit, but in rather less than three months 
both the naval and the military officers condemned her and 
declared that malarial fever was endemic on board, Wounded 
men without fever would get fever from going on bo. 
The Simson was therefore sent away and the Victor 
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Emmanuel replaced her, but in this ship the same effects 
were not observed. If mosquitoes were the means of con- 
veying infection in the first vessel from the fever-stricken to 
the free, why were they not also in the second? 

That the whole question bristles with difficulties is 
exemplified, I think, by the following episode related to me 
by a naval officer who accompanied the expedition and 
subsequently commanded it. In the spring of 1876 a 
punitive expedition was sent up the Niger from H.M.S. 
Aetire. The party ascended the river in a steamer some- 
what larger than an ordinary Dover and Calais boat. The 
expedition was away between six and eight weeks. There 
were a few mosquitoes, but they did not trouble much. 
Quinine and spirit were served out every morning and the 
men were particularly well fed and cared for, always sleeping 
under cover and rarely being ashore more than three or four 
hours at a time. There was practically no sick list except 
of the wounded and the men were very fit and well from 
first to last. The men returned to the Active. She steamed 
out to sea and within a week afterwards nearly all of those 
who had taken part in the expedition were down with fever 
of a severe type. About six died and many were invalided 
home. Yet the fever did not break out during the many 
weeks that the expeditionary force was up the river, but only 
afterwards when the ship was cruising about at sea and when 
improved conditions prevailed. Nor was the morning dose 
of quinine discontinued when these men returned to their 
ship. Quinine was regularly served out daily to the entire 
ship’s company all the time the vessel was on the West Coast. 
Are we to believe that ‘‘ anopheles ” was directly responsible 
for this outbreak or for its spread if a single case had 
developed? Assuming, for the sake of argument, that there 
were mosquitoes on board and that they became infected 
from feeding on one or two cases and so infected others, still 
this would not explain why only the men of the expeditionary 
force were attacked and why the rest of the crew remained 
free, which was the case. 

And what are we to say of the etiology of ague in the Fen 
districts of this country? Was that also conveyed to man 
only by gnat-bites? The gnats remain still in some numbers 
but ague has disappeared. The past generation suffered 
much from it. Tertian and quartan ague were then endemic in 
many districts, but with the better drainage of the Fens, with 
the dykes, pumps, and syphons of later years, it has gone for 
ever, as in many other parts of Europe. Is it at present so 
absolately certain, as Professor Grassi maintains, that the 
malaria parasite cannot exist in some phase or other of its 
life’s cycle in the soil or in water ? 

In many tropical regions malaria is most rife whenever 
heavy rains succeed a spell of dry weather or wherever rank 
vegetation is decomposing. And in newly taken up countries, 
such as Mashonaland and Rhodesia, as the long coarse grass 
gets eaten down and improved by stock malaria tends to be 
less prevalent. That these conditions are of importance 
solely because they affect the multiplication or diminution 
of a certain species of mosquito seems somewhat difficult of 


belief. 


Up the river Parana in South America mosquitoes teem in 
their millions and billions and probably every branch of the 
family is there strongly represented—*‘ anopheles,” *' culex,” 
and all their near and distant relations. Sporadic cases of 
malaria, or ‘‘chuchu,” as the natives call it, are not un- 
known, and in Tucuman, a province somewhat west of the 
main river, malaria is common—owing, Dr. G. H. Pennell 
thinks, to its being a large sugar-producing district where the 
soil is much disturbed in its cultivation. Yet the countries 
adjacent to the Parana are not malarious, although hundreds 
of square miles of swamp and forest line its banks and 
those of its innumerable tributaries. Paraguay, Entre Rios, 
and Uruguay are extremely healthy. Moreover, people in 
these countries are great travellers and on this account it is 
inconceivable to me, if the mosquito theory is a sound one, 
why the entire Parana region is not as fever-stricken as any 
on earth. As a logical sequence it should be. Mosquitoes 
are there, every tribe of them, and just an occasional case of 
malaria to initiate a devastating epidemic. Yet no region 
in the world is much healthier ! 

The fact that an off shore wind from a malarious coast 
will sometimes induce an outbreak of malarial fever 
amongst the crews of ships lying out in estuaries or 
even passing some 60 miles from land seems to prove 
conclusively that the atmosphere has some intimate con- 
nexion with the disease even if malaria is not air- 
borne. The argument that such ships probably harbour 


mosquitoes which are the real canse of the outbreak . 
hardly holds good because it is only the land brecze which 
does the mischief, and it is difficult to understand why 
the land breeze should suddenly stimulate anopheles“ 
to activity any more than a wind from another direction; 
whereas on the assumption that malarial fevers are 
intimately related in some way or another with paludal, 
miasmatic, telluric, or atmospheric conditions this fact 
is intelligible enough. This latter view is still held 
in the navy, for it is customary at certain times of the 
year in ships on the West Indian station for the petty 
ofticers to go round at night and see that the awnings are up 
to protect the men sleeping on deck from the Jand breeze 
and to prevent them throwing off their coverings as they feel 
tempted to do on sultry nights. If the mosquito theory is to 
hold sway this duty is evidently a work of supererogation and 
a farce. 

When one considers the phases in the life-history of some 
of the larger organisms, such as the frog and butterfly, to 
mention no others, it seems conceivable tbat the hæmoplas- 
modium malari of man found also in ‘‘anopheles” may 
still exist elsewhere under some other form as yet unreco- 
gnised. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 

The only theory to my mind that at all fits the case in 
some of its bearings is that in certain regions of the earth 
the parasite of malaria, by whatever name it may be called, 
disguised under whatever form, or in whatever phase of its 
existence, is endemic and ubiquitous, just as the tubercle 
bacillus is in other parts, and either readily finds a habitat in 
the human body and there lies dormant or is prepared con- 
stantly for invasion if occasion offers. (That the parasite 
can remain quiescent within the body is evidenced by the 
long intervening periods that sometimes elapse between 
attacks of fever, often of many years.) We know tbat this 
is the case with many micro-organisms and that each of us 
carries, so to speak, a viper in his bosom ” in the shape of 
various bactcria, harmless so long as we keep in health, but 
ready to turn and injure us whenever they can overpower the 
protective phagocytes, the constabulary of our tissues. 

I do not, however, venture to propound any theory of my 
own, but I would suggest from some of the foregoing con- 
siderations that the case for the mosquito being in all instances 
the direct and sole agent in the production and transmission 
of malaria has not been satisfactorily made out as yet and 
that it behoves us for awhile to suspend our judgment and 
not to abandon the precautions against malaria that the 
accumulated experience of generations and the dictates of 
common-sense have taught us in favour of one line of propby- 
lactic treatment only, to say nothing of its feasibility—i.e., 
that of dealing with the mosquito. Another source of malarial 
infection has certainly been discovered, thanks to the untiring 
researches of the workers in this field, but that it is the only 
source of infection needs yet, I think, some further proof. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

Charles-street, W., June Stb, 19C0. J. H. DAUBER. 


MONOGAMY IN ITS RELATION TO 
LONGEVITY AND THE DISEASES 
OF LATE LIFE. 

To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sins,. —In his interesting article on this subject in 
THE LANCET of June 9th Dr. Campbell seems to neglect 
the importance of longevity to the human race as a whole 
and to ignore the fact that death and renewal of individuals 
is of vast importance in the existence and advance of any 
race of beings. I question whether Nature’s law is a ten- 
dency to death soon after the cessation of reproductive 
life, but rather as soon as the individual bas ceased to be 
of use to the race.” If the former were the law bees and 
other practically neuter beings could not exist, and it is 
difficult to see how women could be as long (or even longer) 
lived as men, for that they should inherit the length of years 
of their fathers, and so defeat the Jaw, does not seem a 
satisfactory explanation. On the other hand, it is difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of woman's post-reproductive 
life to the race in the past and amongst the less civilised at 
the present day. During these years she provided food and 
raiment, nursed the sick not only administering but also pre- 
paring her various remedies, and by her skill and knowledge 
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was of more immediate importance to the well-being of the 
race than her youthful sister. Modern civilisation and 
invention have destroyed her usefulness, and it is possible, 
but scarcely probable, that the increase of carcinoma, which 
especially attacks women during these years, is Nature's 
first effort to remove these useless individuals! 

Let me hasten to add, with Dr. Campbell, that I do not 
advocate any startling measure of reform for the employment 
of women, but if women in their youth could be taught some 
useful employment, they might spend these years to their 
own good and to the advantage of the race. His suggestion 
of a selection of parents has often been discussed before, 
and is a fascinating idea, but we have not, and probably 
never shall have, either the power or the skill to carry it out. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Ottery St. Mary, June 15th, 1900. CLAYTON JONES. 


“THE RELATIVE VALUE OF SYMPTOMS IN 
ACUTE PERITONITIS.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRS.—I value very highly Mr. Mansell Moullin’s apprecia- 
tion of my article on The Relative Value of Symptoms in 
Acute Peritonitis ” and regret that he cannot agree with my 
main contention as to the necessary presence of true rigidity 
of the abdominal walls in that condition. May I point out 
that the position stated in my paper does not depend upon 
the three cases mentioned therein, these being only given 
as more or less typical, but upon more than 20 years’ careful 
examination of hundreds of cases. On the other hand, Mr. 
Mansell Moullin brings forward one case which was not, so 
far as his communication goes, proved by post-mortem exa- 
mination. This case was, he says, septic and may well have 
been one of septic intoxication or septic poisoning, in which 
the initial or repeated doses of poison totally preclude from 
the first all reactive or protective efforts on the part of the 
peritoneum, which I conceive are the essence of peritonitis. 
Peritonitis in these cases never occurs; it has never apy 
chance of existence. 

Mr. Mansell Moullin mentions abdominal cramp as a 
close imitation of the characteristic rigidity of acute 
peritonitis, and I quite admit this, but such cramp is, after 
all, only an imitation fairly easily detected, and one which, 
Iam sure, would never deceive Mr. Mansell Moullin or any 
otber abdominal surgeon whose sense of touch and whose 
patience were fully trained. 

I confess that I cannot agree with, or even admire, the 
ingenuity of the logic which declares that our diagnosis will 
be the more rcliable in proportion as we realise the total un- 
reliability of the factors which constitute it. But, after all, 
this is a principle which can neither be proved nor disproved 
by the mere ipse dixit of any one man. If my surgical and 
gynecological confréres would look for and record the 
presence or absence of this symptom in each case the ques- 
tion would soon be settled. In the meantime I can confi- 
dently recommend the test, whatever may be thought of the 
explanation, which I have ventured to propound. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Manchester, June 18tb, 19C0. E. STANMORE BISHOP. 


To the Editora of THE LANCET. 


Sirs,—Many will agree with Mr. Mansell Moullin that 
Mr. Stanmore Bishop's rigidity of the abdominal walls is 
not absolutely diagnostic of peritonitis and also is not 
essential; that a marked rigidity may be found in such 
cases as gastric ulcer or hysteria without peritonitis ; and 
that rigidity may not be present during the first stage of 
shock in perforative peritonitis nor even at all during some 
cases of peritonitis due to perforation in typhoid fever. 

Mr. Bishop omits in his catalogue the more important fact 
mentioned in Mr. Treves's graphic description,“ abdominal 
respiration ceases.” This is invariable even when rigidity is 
absent; if general peritonitis exists the whole abdomen is 
motionless during respiration except that a slight reversed 
motion may be caused in the upper part by dragging in of 
the abdominal wall by the exaggerated thoracic movement in 
inspiration. Abdominal respiration is not abolished by any 
of the colics or intestinal pains and its absence seems there- 
fore a better sign to rely on than rigidity. 

Tam, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Brighton, June 18th. WALTER BROADBENT. 


HORSE AMBULANCES. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sirs,—The subject of the provision of a horse ambulance 
in towns baving been raised in a recent issue of THE LANCET, 
may I relate to you what has been done in this direction in 
Oxford, which, so far as I know, is the only place where 
facilities of this kind are available? About 20 years ago a 
private subscription was got up and a horse ambulance 
purchased. It has been kept at one of the livery stables 
which has tbe advantage of a telephonic service and is thus 
in connexion with the hospitals and with the Acland Nursing 
Home. Anyone can have tke use of it for about an ordinary 
cab-fare. Three years ago, the first ambulance having 
become somewhat worn out, a second horse ambulance was 
obtained, also by private subscription, and is in constant 
use. A nurse and medical man can travel with it when 
necessary. It is also used for local military purposes in 
connexion with the Oxfordshire Yeomanry. 

I am, Sire, yours faithfully, 
Oxford, June 19th, 1900. HORATIO P. SYMONDS. 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SiRS.—I notice that the subject of public ambulances has 
been mentioned more than once in THE LANCET recently. 
May I be permitted to point out to you that we have bad 
such a one in Oldham for about two years or more. It was 
presented to the town, is kept at the fire-station, horsed by 
the fire brigade horses, and worked by the firemen, all of 
whom hold St. John Ambulance certificates. It turns out 
within one minute of receiving a call. One evening during 
the severe weather last winter in a blinding snowstorm there 
were no less than five calls for its services. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Oldham, June 20th, 1900. EDWARD KERSHAW. 


—— — 


PLAGUE IN AUSTRALIA. 


(From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE returns of plague in Sydney for the week ending 
May 5th are as follows: remaining at the beginning of the 
week, 75; admitted, 38; died, 10; discharged, 4; remaining 
at tbe end of the week, 99. The total cases are now 193 
and the total deaths are 63; the number discharged recovered 
is 31. Total contacts,” 1130; contacts remaining, 235; 
cases among contacts, 7. It is doubtless understood 
that the ‘‘cases among contacts” are those of persons who 
fell ill at the isolation ground, having been removed there 
merely as housemates of the primary patient ; it must not be 
supposed that in any case there was good reason to think 
that the infection had been received by direct communica- 
tion from the primary patient. Thus, as regards the fitst 
four contact cases mentioned at the beginning of March 
(D——-), the infection was clearly received about the same 
time in the fame place; in the second instance the second 
patient fell ill immediately after his removal; and in the 
third and fourth cases now added illness began 24 and 48 
hours after removal respectively. The true history of the 
infection of five of the eight members of the D — family 
seems now to have been got from the father since bis 
recovery. It was at first thought that the four children 
bad been in the habit of playing on a very extensive rubbish 
heap to which wastes continued to be removed by the city 
council long after the wharves from which much of it was 
taken had become a manifest centre of infection. Sub- 
sequently it appeared probable that the children never had 
been on this heap at all. Lastly, D—-—, after his recovery, 
said that a certain little outhouse in the yard attached to bis 
cottage, which was used to hold both dirty linen and dis- 
carded bits of carpet, &c., was a place in which the younger 
children played ; that as soon as the youngest child had been 
removed to the hospital where he died he cleaned out this 
place and found under the clothes and rags four dead rats. 
It has been noted already that these premises were full of 
fleas in extraordinary number and that the children were 
covered with their punctures from head to foot; it is now to 
be observed that the only members of the family attacked 
were the younger children and their father who cleaned out 
the place in which they often played. 

Thus it seems that evidence of infectiousness is as much 
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wanting at this date as it was earlier in the epidemic. 
From this point of view, however, the following occurrence 
tas more interest. A girl was taken from a cottage, 
occupied by a small family, all of whom were removed 
as contacts; after five days’ detention, during which the 
cottage was disinfected and cleansed, the family returned. 
The patient had but a moderate illness and an inguinal bubo 
which did not suppurate ; she wes discharged at the end of 
23 days in very good health and rejoined her family. Ten 
days later a little boy was attacked with plague. As far as 
can be learned he must have received the infection in the 
cottage from which he had not been away, and there is no 
doubt at all as to the disinfection and destruction 
of the original patient's personal clothing, all other 
material in the cottage having been disinfected by 
steam or otherwise and having been used by the family 
(including the second patient) during all of the 33 days 
between the removal of the girl and the attack of the boy, 
except the first five of them. The cottage was very well 
kept and stood in a good street in a poor neighbourhood ; it 
was properly connected with the sewers and with the water- 
service. But it was a survival from older days; it was built 
of weatherboard, the joists almost touched the earth, and 
the floors were rotten and shaky. Rats had been present 
before removal of the first case, but in no great number, and 
it was said that none at all had been seen since the family 
had returned. The locality was within a few hundred yards 
of the rubbish-tip already mentioned. The floors have not 
yet been torn up, but this will be done, and half a dozen 
similar cottages in the street will be presented to the local 
authority as unfit for habitation. 

The past week has yielded more cases by nine than any 
previous week, and it is now evident that the localities in 
which the infection is present extend to a much greater 
distance from the primary infected area than hitherto. 
Nevertheless, a large proportion of cases can be connected 
with that area by employment within it, although the num- 
ber occurring in rather distant neighbourhoods, whose 
infection cannot at all be accounted for on that hypothesis, 
steadily increases. Plague rats have now been found in 
many different neighbourhoods also, but the connexion 
between them and new cases has not been as thoroughly 
examined as it was hoped would be the case, the scarcity of 
rat-catchers or the disinclination of any there may be 
to continue their business at this critical juncture being 
surprising. 

The bacteriologist to the Health Department (Dr. Frank 
Tidswell) has observed the bacillus in the intestinal con- 
tents of a flea taken from a plague rat. Simond is 
doubtless right in saying that fleas taken by him from 
rats in India were grey; whether there be any flea 
peculiar to the rat here and distinguishable by others 
than entomologists from ordinary kinds is an unanswered 
question. All that can be said is that those so far 
examined have presented the usual appearances, being from 
reddish-brown to blackish-brown in colour, and of all sizes 
up to that of the monster popularly associated with dogs. 
Valerio-Galli’s remarks on this topic! are hardly convincing 
and in one respect at least unphilosophical; his rat fleas 
would not bite him; but that proves nothing, for no flea 
whatever will bite the present writer, and many other 
people doubtless, nor does Netter? for a similar reason con- 
tribute anything of importance to the subject. There is 
hore for some, therefore, that they may escape infection by 
fleas even without the aid of the neat velvet bracelets and 
anklets containing formic aldehyde in some form, which an 
ingenious French manufacturer has put upon the Paris 
market. 

The specimen of Yersin-Roux serum referred to in my last 
letter turns out to have been forwarded in response to the 
well-meant interference of the Consul-General for France. 
The Pasteur Institut@had already sent to the Agent-General 
at London four litres for transmission to the Government and 
they are expected to arrive very soon. Other consignments of 
the ten litres asked for are to follow. Everyone was puzzled 
by the occurrence thus explained, our French fellow citizens 
who are cordially liked and deservedly esteemed not less than 
others. Nor was it seriously supposed that the directorate of 
the Pasteur Institute would disregard the cry of their 
fellow men in distress without mention of some necessity by 
which they were compelled. 


— 


1 Archiv für Bakteriologie. 
2 La Peste et son Microbe, p. 73. 


The Government has undertaken resumption of the line of 
wharves so often referred to in this connexion, and of 
property at the back of them, with a view to reconstruction ; 
the expenditure will be between £3,000,000 and £4.000,000 
sterling. Quarantining and cleansing of successive areas 
still continue. It is noteworthy that only one of tbe men 
engaged on this work has taken the disease; the number 
employed has usually, or on an average, probably been 1500, 
but it has run up to near 3000, and in several weeks has 
been 2000. 

May 7th. 


THE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION AT PARIS. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS AND FURNITURE. 


GROUP III. is devoted to letters, science, and the arts, 
and Olass 16 within this group is entitled Medicine and 
Surgery. This class situated at the extreme end of the 
westerly wing of the main building on the Champ de Mars 
and close to the Eiffel Tower. On entering at this point 
and turning to the left the word Surgery is written 
upon one of the partitions; but on passing within I 
was at once assailed by anxious inquiries as to my eye- 
sight, and one eager exhibitor was particularly desirous 
that I should try a pair of pebble spectacles. Gently 
releasing myself from these allurements I was next sub- 
jected to suggestions that I really ought to provide my- 
self with some elegant opera-glasses ; but I pushed towards 
a row of trumpet-mouthed phonographs which, though they 
sang or spoke, yet did not urge me to buy. Now I came 
upon a discreetly walled-off partition so built that the 
passing crowds could not see what might be exhibited within. 
Doubtless this was an arrangement to prevent nervous 
persons from being shocked by coming suddenly upon scme 
sinister anatomical model or specimen. Making a mental 
note of this delicate discretion, I braced up my nerves and 
entered the compartment, quite prepared to see loathsome 
models of lupus or some other repugnant malady. To my 
surprise I found myself in a delightful oasis of theatrical 
scenery. On all sides there were small stages about two 
feet square, brilliantly lighted from witbin, and on each stage 
one of the most elaborate and romantic scenes from a well- 
known play or opera. It was very pretty, very interesting, 
very ingenious, and made me feel quite sorry that I was not 
a theatrical critic. There was, however, not even any 
indication as to how these model stages were warmed or 
ventilated, so 1 had no pretext whatsoever for remaining in 
this charming little exbibit; and then it occurred to me that, 
as Class 16 was undoubtedly in this part of the building, it 
must be in the large gallery above and not on the ground 
floor. Having ascended the nearest flight of stairs I found 
myself at once face to face with a life-size model of an 
individual, perfect in every respect, excepting that he had 
no skin and therefore exhibited his muscles, nerves, and the 
like. There was no walling off here, no discreet curtain, 
which only those who were interested in such subjects might 
remove. The anatomical wax models are fully exposed and 
no one passing near can avoid seeing them, but they are not 
numerous. Close by, and labeled ‘‘ Microphotography of 
the Broca Hospital, gynecological service of Dr. Pozzi,” is 
a large collection of ccloured photographic enlargements of 
microbes. There is here the subject-matter of a useful 
study, and this exhibit will not fail to attract considerable 
attention among practitioners who treat more especially the 
diseases of women. 

Close by are numerous exhibits connected with the treat- 
ment of various diseases, such as, for instance, the Maison 
Puy-Laurent for bandages, trusses, &c. This firm has a con- 
trivance by which the pad of a truss is replaced by an india- 
rubber bag. When in proper position the rubber bag can 
be filled by a funnel with liquid plaster which, drying in 
from 10 to 15 minutes, constitutes a very exact mocel of the 
shape and size of the pad required. M. A. Maugeon, M. E. 
Morin, and M. C. Regnier, all of Paris, exhibit suspenders, 
bandages, stockings for varicose veins, corsets, and ortho- 
pædic apparatus, kc. Messrs. Mantelet et Fils have seamless 
elastic stockings and M. Abrioux has orthopedic boots and 
Shoes. M. A. Bruyge makes wooden legs and other artificial 
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limbs, and M. F. Lacroix makes ventilated orthopædic 
supports, &a. M. L. Gaillard has a very large assortment of 
sounds, bougies, and cannulæ that can be easily sterilised ; 
while Messrs. Bühler et Cie have some small flexible metal 
tubing through which gas, water, or vapour can be passed 
under pressure. This tubing can be bent round and round 
so as to form a cone or cap that may be placed on the head 
of a patient and when fed with a cold current of water would 
replace an ice-bag. In the same manner the tubing may be 
twisted round a limb and applied for many and various 
purposes. 

Amid many other exhibits of this character the firm of 
Messrs. Flicoteaux, Borne, and Boutet show an operating-room 
and all the appropriate furniture. On an enamelled hard- 
ware slab or table four thick glass basins are placed. Above, 
suspended to the wall, four glass reservoirs provide water for 
these basins which flows from a small nickel tube and the 
water is turned on by placing the foot on a lever below. In 
the centre of the table there is a trapped drain-pipe to carry 
away the dirty water. It all appears to be quite aseptic ; but 
on passing my hand underneath this washstand I found that 
it was only the upper outer surface that had been enamelled 
and that dust was adhering to the hardware which under- 
neath had been left in a rough and unglazed condition. How 
far this is porous I cannot say, but all who have had experience 
in testing drain-pipes are aware that hardware is porous 
and does absorb water. If enamelling is necessary above 
where dirt can be seen and washed away, it is still more 
necessary underneath where dirt and dust cannot be seen. 
The operating-table close by is probably the simplest table 
in the Exhibition. It consists of a small slab of opaline— 
i.e., a mixture of glass and porcelain. By a wheel and 
crank it can be lifted or made to slant, but to hold the limbs 
in a bent position attachments have to be affixed to this one 
rigid slab. Simplicity of structure and the aseptic nature 
of the material used is about all that can be said in favour 
of this operating table. But the same firm exbibits a 
stretcher on wheels, designed by Dr. Monprofit, and so con- 
trived that the patient can be replaced in his bed with- 
out being litted off the stretcher. The patient lies on 
two thin sl*«s of enamelled metal held close together by 
aniron rime. This can be lifted off the wheels and placed 
on the bed. The frame is then unscrewed and the slabs, 
thus released, can on each side be easily drawn away from 
underneath the patient. Messrs. Flicoteaux, Borne, and 
Boutet have supplied many well-known hospitals with their 
various products. 

M. S. Favre of Paris, exhibits a new pocket bistoury. It 
is in a small case, only three inches long, containing a 
handle and six different sorts of blades. He also shows 
sterilisers in which ebullition is produced very rapidly. 

M. R. Mathieu of Paris has several interesting exhibits, and 
notably the Déchery cautery. This is composed entirely of 
metal. The hollow handle is charged with ether. A little 
spirit lamp is fitted to the case which contains the cautery. 
When warmed over this lamp the platinum point becomes 
red hot in two minutes and remains in that condition while 
the supply of ether lasts. There are also some very 
ingenious crushing clamps and clamps for seizing, with- 
out injuring, the intestines. For the latter purpose there is 
on one side a metal oval-shaped ring covered over with an 
indiarubber glove-finger. Opposite a small rod is also 
covered with indiarubber. The handle, like that of a pair of 
scissors, brings this rod against the soft centre of the india- 
rubber covering on the oval side. Thus the pressure of metal 
against metal is avoided. This firm has distinguished itself 
in the manufacture of dynamometers. For the most part 
they have the shape of a vesica about five inches long by two 
and a half inches in the centre or broadest part. It can 
therefore be conveniently held in the centre of the hand 
and squeezed. ‘The novelty consists of clockwork in the 
centre which records the number of seconds the pressure con- 
tinues and gives a loud tick when the muscular effort ceases 
to produce any further result. A handle records on a dial 
and in grammes what that pressure has been. By pass- 
ing a finger from each hand inside the extremities of 
the oval or vesica the power af pulling asunder can then 
be tested, the result being similarly recorded. To other 
dynamometers a vesica is attached, large enough to be 
placed under the arm or between the legs, and the power 
of squeezing the legs together or of pressing the arm 
against the side can be ascertained. Thus four different 
tests can be made with the one instrument. This is often 
necessary. By holding the dynamometer in one hand and 


squeezing I found that the representative of the firm 
who showed me these instruments was very much stronger 
than I am. But when 1 took the instrument with both 
hands and tried to pull it asunder it wus demonstrated 
that my pull was stronger than his. Thus one single 
test would have conveyed a totally false impression of 
our respective strengths. These instruments cost from 
35 francs to 150 francs. Colonel de Rochas, Director of 
the Polytechnic Military School, in his Tæteriorisation de 
Motricité,” remarks that persons holding Eusepia Pallidino’s 
hands generally complained of great exhaustion at the end 
of 20 to 30 minutes. This led him to employ a dynamo- 
meter of this description. and he thus discovered that after 
experiments during which remarkable phenomena are 
said to have been produced the persons present 
had between them lost enough strength to make up 
the strength of an average adult. ‘There is also a 
dynamometer made for the purpose of estimating with great 
precision the amount of pressure necessary to reduce 
hernia. Finally, it may be noted that this firm also manu- 
factures the apparatus used for straightening malformations 
due to Pott's disease or spinal curvatures, and which is 
employed at the celebrated hospital of Berck-sur-Mer. 
Unfortunately for these exhibitors they are very badly 
situated. The Exhibition is so large, people are so soon 
tired that many have not the courage to go up to the 
galleries. When, however, they do ascend to these upper 
regions they soon discover that they are much nearer to the 
glass roof of the great gallery and therefore feel the heat 
much more intensely. In fact, the atmosphere is that of a 
hothouse. The ventilating fans that are exhibited and stand 
idle in their particular section might here be put to a very 
useful practical test. Downstairs in the British section, 
1 found but one exhibitor of hospital furniture and 
surgical instruments. This was the firm of Messrs. Down 
Brothers, and they have manufactured a new operating table 
expressly for the Exhibition. The table is on wheels, or 
rather on large improved casters that are on ball bearings like 
those used for bicycles. Therefore the table, in spite of its 
great weight and the weight of the patient who may be on 
it can be moved about with the utmost facility and with 
hardly any effort. Similar casters are used for all the 
other furniture and are particularly useful for the very 
heavy instrument cabinets. These, in consequence of their 
weight, are apt to be left indefinitely in their position 
against a wall. Consequently the space behind does 
not get cleaned. But now there will be no excuse 
for not washing and dusting behind as well as in 
front of all such furniture, since it is so easily moved. 
With regard to the operating table, if it is convenient 
on certain occasions that it should be moved without 
effort, it is essential that during an operation it should be 
absolutely steady. Consequently there is a lever arrange- 
ment by which the casters are raised and the table then rests 
on broad, flat feet and a very strong push will not move it. 
The next point is that due account has been taken of 
the fact that operating surgeons, like other mortals, vary 
in stature. The table is so built that its general level 
can be raised or lowered for a distance of nine inches £0 85 
to suit each individual operator, whether tall or short. The 
surface is of perforated nickel-plated metal. Underneath 
this there is a metal trough bed draining in the centre. 
The head, trunk, and limbs of the patient can be 
raised or lowered and put in any position. There 1s 
also a rest that can be attached to any side of ihe 
table, to support a leg or an arm or to serve as an 
instrument tray. The framework of the table is made 
of tubes, through which hot water can be made to 
circulate. Tbe attachments are so arranged that the whole 
or only a part of the table can be heated, and if any portion 
of the body is raised so are the hot-water tubes ; therefore 
the patient is not removed from the heat-giving surfaces. 
There is an extra trough for douching in lithotomy, &c., 
and this can be added to either end of the table. 
All the joints are of gun-metal, this, with nickel and 
glass, being the only materials employed for the opera- 
ting room furniture. Where a glass shelf is used 
the corners are rounded off, so that everything is easily 
cleaned. The screw portion for raising the operating table 
is covered over, so that dust cannot lodge in the inden- 
tures. The framework of all the furniture is of drawn 
metal and there is no soldering, so that it cannot come to 
pieces. A large glass cabinet contains many beautiful instru- 
mente, notably a new cutting forceps for the resection 0 
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ribs, the blade pressing down ona slot which is open in the 
centre. Then there are Beter's bone forceps. When the bone 
is properly gripped the forceps can be fixed by means of a 
screw contrivance in the handle. The operator’s hands are 
then free to apply the sutures, kc. The lithotrite suggested 
by Mr. H. M. N. Milton of Cairo may also be seen here. 
It is so arranged that the crushed stone can be evacuated 
through the handle without withdrawing the instrument. 
The entire exhibit takes the form of a model operating 
theatre. The floor is of mosaic set in hard cement on a 
metal base and the walls are of glazed tiles fixed also in 
cement. Many other interesting objects are to be seen here, 
making altogether a very complete surgical exhibit. 

Of course there is much more appertaining to Class 16 
shown elsewhere, both in the French section and among the 
exhibits of other nationalities, but a description of what has 
been omitted must now be deferred to another occasion. 

Paris, June 18th. 


LIVERPOOL. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Home for kpileptics, Maghull, 

THE annual meeting in connexion with the ‘‘Home for 
Epileptics at Maghull, near Liverpool, took place on 
June 16th, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor. There 
were 120 patients in the institution at the beginning of 1889. 
Daring the year 20 patients were discharged, 4 had died, 
and 27 were admitted, leaving 123 inmates at the end of 
1899. Arrangements had been made with the Education 
Department for carrying on during the past winter an 
evening continuation school and also for giving technical 
instruction to such patients as were capable of receiving it. 
The school had proved a great success and the managers 
are in hopes of receiving a Government grant towards the 
expenses. The plan of remunerating patients able and will- 
ing to undertake fixed duties had proved satisfactory, and 
in many instances the remuneration received had been 
equivalent to the value of their maintenance, the cost of 
rent and nursing being provided partly by payments of 
friends and partly by donations. To enable them to carry 
out the project the committee are desirous of a sum of £750 
to meet the initial expenses of buildings, implements, and 
stock, and a guarantee fand of £250 a year for five 
years towards rent and nursing. It would be possible 
to purchase a suitable farm in the neighbourhood of 
the present ‘‘home” if a sum of £5000 could be raised 
for that object. In order to bring about a better 
social classification of the patients it had been decided 
to acquire a portion of the park land adjoining the home” 
and to erect a suitable building, with nurses and servants, 
and for this purpose the committee had appealed for £3500. 
The finances were in general in a satisfactory condition. The 
medical records of the home showed a decided improve- 
ment in very unpromising cases. The institution at Maghull, 
which mainly owes its origin, among others, to Dr. William 
Alexander of the Royal Southern Hospital and the Work- 
house Hospital, was established 11 years ago and was the 
first of its kind in the kingdom. The Lord Mayor said that 
a portion of the Manchester money of the David Lewis 
Trust was to be devoted to the establishment of a similar 
home near Manchester. The Lord Mayor promised to give a 
donation of £50 to the Maghull Home. 


Hospital Saturday Fund : Ladies’ Street Collection. 


The annual street collection made by ladies on behalf of 
the Hospital Saturday Fund took place on June Qth. 
The collection realised £837 10s. 11d., which is about equal 
to the sum collected last year. 


Death of Mr. Alfred Fisher, M. R. C. S. Eng., 
Z. Ic. C. P. Edin, 

Much regret is felt at the death of Mr. Alfred Fisher, 
which took place on June 17th from pneumonia after a 
very short illness. Up to the last few days he had been 
apparently in robust health, but he was taken suddenly ill 
during the night of June 14th. Mr. Fisher, who was 
only 37 years of age, was formerly house surgeon at the 
Northern Hospital. He was of an extremely affable dis- 
position and much sympathy is felt for his widow and child. 


The Health of St. Helens in 1899, 


The annual report on the health of the borough of 
St. Helens, by Dr. Drew Harris, the medical officer of 
health, stated that the birth-rate for 1899 was 35-97 per 1000 


of the population, or 2:52 per 1000 lower than the preceding 
year. The death-rate was 19:16 per 1000, or 0:27 per 1000 
above the previous year, and 2:2 per 1000 below the average 
of the preceding 10 years. It was the lowest death-rate 
except two on record for the borough. A satisfactory 
feature of the report was the great saving of infant life 
during the year which had been brought about by the 
expenditure of time and money which the Health Committee 
had devoted to the subject. The rate of mortality among 
infants during the year was 157 as against 172 in 
the preceding year, and a mean rate of 172 in the 
last 10 years. The rate for England and Wales last year 
was 163. ‘This was the first occasion upon which the infant 
mortality rate in St. Helens had been lower than that of 
England and Wales. In the early part of the year a list 
of all the births registered in the borough was obtained from 
the registrar in order that the female sanitary inspector 
might visit the parents and leave instructions as to feeding. 
A depot upon the model of that at Fécamp and at Havre 
was opened later in the year for the supply of sterilised 
humanised milk, which bad proved a great boon to the 
infants of the poorer class. ‘The death-rate from typhoid 
fever was 0°49 per 1000, or 0:03 below the mean for the 
previous 10 years. The number of cases notified was 221, 
but the mortality was relatively smaller than in the previous 
year. The estimated population was 86,588; the total 
births were 3115, and the deaths were 1700. 
June 19th. 


IRELAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


The Irish Medical Association and the Superann:ation of 
Medical Officers. 

A DEPUTATION: consisting of Sir Thornley Stoker and 
other members of the Irish Medical Association, waited on 
Mr. John Redmond, M.P., at the Imperial Hotel, Dublin, on 
June 18th with respect to the superannuation of medical 
officers. Dr. Joseph Smyth of Naas stated the case on 
behalf of the Irish Poor-law medical officers with much 
ability. He remarked that the Superannuation Bill now 
advocated by the Association provided that the allowance 
should be paid not from the rates but out of the contributions 
made by the medical officers themselves. Mr. Redmond, in 
replying to the deputation, said that the objects of the 
Association met with his entire sympathy and he promised, 
moreover, that when the Bill came before Parliament the 
support of the Irish national party might be relied upon. 


The British Association. 


On June 13th a public meeting summoned by the Lord 
Mayor in response to a numerously signed requisition was 
held in the council chamber of the town-hall, when, on the 
motion of the Earl of Shaftesbury, D.L., seconded by the 
President of Queen’s College, it was decided to renew the 
invitation to the British Association to visit Belfast in 1902. 
A representative deputation was appointed to present this 
invitation at the forthcoming meeting of the Association in 
Bradford. The last meeting in Belfast was in 1874 when the 
President (Professor Tyndall) and Professor Huxley gave 
their famous addresses. 

Londonderry City and County Infirmary. 

A special meeting of the committee of management of the 
Londonderry City and County Infirmary is to be held 
next week to consider the question of the proposed re- 
arrangement of the medical staff. Previously to the death 
of Sir W. Miller, there was only one extern medical 
officer, but a sub-committee who were appointed to consider 
the future management of the institution have after careful 
consideration and after having received suggestions from the 
medical men of the city and county of Londonderry recom- 
mended that there should bean honorary visiting staff and a 
resident surgeon. They also advise that the resident surgeon 
should have full charge of the management and admiuistra- 
tion of the infirmary as directed by the committee of manage- 
ment and give assistance to the visiting staff in all cases. 
They recommend that the extern staff should consist of two 
physicians, two surgeons, and one anesthetist, 

The Belfast Hospital for Sick Children, 

Dr. Brian O’Brien has been appointed assistant surgeon to 
the Belfast Hospital for Sick Children in place of Dr. James 
Lynass, resigned. 

June 19th. 
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PARIS. 


(FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT.) 


Experimental Treatment of Tuberculosis by means of Raw 
Meat and Meat Juice. 

M. Richet and M. Héricourt, pursuing the line of research 
which they have already undertaken and which I mentioned 
in a previous letter, communicated to the Society of Biology 
at the meeting held on June 2nd the latest results which 
they have obtained. They inoculated a certain number of 
dogs with tuberculosis and separated them into three groups. 
The dogs composing the first group were fed upon ordinary 
food and died at the end of three or four weeks. Those in 
the second group were fed upon cooked meat and lived very 
little longer than did those in the first group. Those in the 
third group were fed solely upon raw meat and remained in 
perfectly good health at the end of six months from the 
beginning of the experiment. The curative influence which 
a raw meat diet possesses over tuberculosis experimentally 
produced in dogs is thus established, for it is almost 
unknown for a tuberculous dog living under ordinary condi- 
tions to last for more than three months. Raw meat juice 
appears to have the same action as that of raw meat. M. 
Richet and M. Héricourt have also ascertained that this 
effect of raw meat has a prophylactic as well as a curative 
action. Two dogs which had been fed for many months 
upon raw meat and meat juice were inoculated and are alive 
at the present moment despite the fact that after the 
inoculation they were taken off the special diet and put upon 
ordinary diet. Control dogs inoculated at the same time, but 
which had not been prepared by being fed upon the special 
diet beforehand, are dead long ago. The two observers have 
also investigated the dose necessary to obtain success. One 
dog received a daily dose of raw meat in the proportion of 
five grammes per kilogramme of body weight. Another 
received 12 grammes per kilo., a third 32 grammes per kilo., 
and a fourth 64 grammes per kilo. The first dog died while 
the three others remained well. M. Richet and M. Héricourt 
therefore consider that to preserve a dog from the effects of 
an inoculation of tubercle it must be given a minimal dose of 
from 10 to 12 grammes per kilo. of body-weight every day. 
The active principle is evidently a soluble substance, for if 
the meat is chopped up and pressed to deprive it of its juice, 
a second pressing after moistening with water produces an 
absolutely inactive fluid, even after the meat has been allowed 
to soak for 24 hours. These facts confirm the results 
formerly obtained by Malassez and Vignal who laid stress. 
upon the importance of muscular ‘‘ opotherapy in tubercu- 
losis. They had noticed that tubercle never developed in 
muscles and concluded that meat juice contained some 
plasma inimical to the evolution of tubercle. 

The Increase in the Paris Supply of Drinking Water. 

The supply of water from the springs of Loing and Lunain, 
works for which have been in progress for many years, are 
now complete. The aqueduct is 100 kilometres in length, 
the quantity of water delivered is ample, and the works 
cost 24,000,000 francs. By this means even during great 
spells of heat Paris will have a plentiful supply of drinking 
water, and the fears which have been entertained of a water 
famine during the Exhibition are shown to be unfounded. 


The Small-pox Epidemic at Lyons. 

The epidemic of small-pox at Lyons still continues. The 
populace is very averse to revaccination, and to lessen the 
necessity for the workman losing half a day’s work by baving 
to attend at the vaccination station the public vaccinators 
are offering vaccination at workmen’s houses, going from 
door to door to try to persuade the people to profit by 
revaccination. M. Roux and M. Pic have tried tbis plan in 
the working-class quarter, but have been met everywhere by 
formal refusals. Out of 700 hands employed by one firm 
only 10 have consented to be revaccinated and that only by 
a medical man specially supplied by the bead of the firm. 
M. Rañn, acting in similar circumstances, bas only been able 
to revaccinate 20 out of 300 hands. He considers that the 
dry sweeping (balayage à sec) of staircases which is the 
custom in Lyons is a fruitful cause of the dissemination of 
infectious diseases and M. Delore makes the same remark in 
so far as regards the custom of beating carpets in court- 
yards. 
The Geographical Distribution of Goitre in France. 

At a recent meeting of the Academy of Medicine M. Poncet 
of Lyons communicated to the Academy the results of some 


statistics drawn up by M. L. Mayet relative to the distribu- 
tion of goitre in various districts of France. The figures on 
which the statistics were based were taken from the returns 
furnished by provincial councils of the physical examination 
of recruits enrolled each yar These documents, which 
cover the period 1887-1896, have enabled M. Mayet to divide 
the departments of France into six groups classified accord- 
ing to the number of cases of goitre per every 1000 conscripts. 
The classification shows plainly that goitre is not distributed 
in a haphazard way, for the departments most effected are 
grouped in blocks occupying the regions of the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the Central Plateau, the Jura, and the Vosges. 
The departments of the Aisne and the Orne alone 
show up as black spots in otherwise unaffected districts. 
M. Mayet has compared tbese figures with others for past 
periods, the one from 1816 to 1825 and another from 1836 to 
1845. He concludes from these that the distribution of 
goitre is still much the same as before but that its amount 
has diminished, especially within the last 50 years. The 
number of those affected with goitre in France has dimin- 
ished but it is not known exactly in what proportion. M. 
Mayet considers that probably the total number of goitrous 
people is between 375,000 and 400,000. 


Pedic! Aetos. 


UNIVERSITY OF CamMBRIDGE.—At the Congrega- 
tion on June 14th the following degrees were conferred :— 


Degree of Doctor of Medicine.—J. W. Cornwall, Trinity; and W. E 
Alston, Clare. 

Dearee of Bachelor of Medictne.—K. W. Hedley, King's; and R. S. 
Trevor, Clare. 

Degree of Bachelor of Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery.—W. S. Darby, 
Trinity; J. H. Tallent, St. John’s; G. F. Lobb, Caius; S. P. 
Pollard, Caius; J. W. Malim, Christ's; T. Burfield, Emmanuel; 
and D. G. Hall, Emmanuel. 

Degree of Bachelor of Surgery.—L. J. Paton, Caius. 


At the examinations for medical and surgical degrees, Easter 
term, the following candidates were successfal in the 


subjects indicated: 
First EXAMINATION. 


Part I., Chemistry and Physics.—W. A. Alexander and E. E. Atkin, 
Caius; R. L. Barwick, Christ's; H. Beckton, M.A.. Clare; A. E. 
Bellars, Magdalene; P. Black, Caius; O. W. Bowle, Trinity: R. 
Burgess, Caius; G. G. Butler, Emmanuel; D. V. Cow, Trinity; 
F. D. Crew, Emmanuel; J. N. F. Fergusson, St. John's; A. C. P. 
Firth, Trinity; R. L. Gamlen, Caius; H. P. B. Gough and G. F. 
Greenwood, Sidney Sussex; J. M. P. Grell, H. Selwyn; H. S. Hall, 
Pembroke; G. 8. Haynes, King's; A. W. Hayward, St. John's, 
R. A. P. Hill, Caius; . H. Hodgson and R. Hoisington, 
Christs; C. W. Hutt, Trinity; T. A. Jones, Caius; W. D. 
Keyworth, H. Selwyn; F. P. Luard, Downing; A. Morris, A. H. 
Owen, and M. Phillips, Caius ; W. O. Pitt, Emmanuel; S. B. Priston, 
St. John’s ; A. C. H. Rothera, Emmanuel; C. B. F. Salt, Pembroke ; 
F. S. Scruby, H. Selwyn; E. F. Skinner, Corpus Christi; P. H. 
Smith, Pembroke; P. L. Stallard, Caius; B S. Taylor, M.A.. 
Clare; R. S. Taylor, Downing; H. A. R. E. Unwin, H. Selwyn; 
J. A. Venning, Trinity; G. L. Webb, Caius; C. W. H. Werkes, 
pa B. Weir, and W. de L. Winter, Trinity; and H. N. Wyman, 

aius. 

Part II., Elementary Bioloqgy.—W. A. Alexander and B. B. Atkin, 
Caius ; J. B. Banister, Jesus; B. Beaton, Caius; H. Beckton, M.A., 
Clare; A. E. Bellars, Magdalene; T. R. H. Blake, Pembroke; 
C. W. Bowle, Trinity: W. T. Briscoe, H. Selwyn; G. G. Butler, 
Emmanuel; A. F. Comyn, Pembroke; A. I. Cooke and H. B. 
Corry, Caius; D. V. Cow, Trinity; B. A. Crossley, Clare: R. 
Davies-Colley, Emmanuel; E. F. de Clermont, King's; A N. 
Dickson, Downiug; J. N. F. Fergusson, St. John's; A. C. D. 
Firth, Trinity; R. L. Gamlen, Caius: L. H. Goh, Emmanuel; 
G. W. Goodhart, Trinity: H. P. B. Gough, Sidney Sussex: W. B. 
Gourlay, Trinity; W. B. Grandage, Clare; H. T. Gray, Trinity: 
G. F. Greenwood, Sidney Sussex; J. M. P. Grell, H. Selwyn. 
H. 8. Hall, Pembroke; Erio F. Harriton, Trinity; G. S. 
Haynes, King's; A. W. Hayward, St. John's; R. A. P. Hill, 
Caius; R. B. Hoisington, Christ's; C. W. Hutt, Trinity: 
R. S. Jenkins, St. Jobn's; T. A. Jones, Caius; W. D. Keyworth, 
H. Selwyn: B. T. Lang, Trinity; H. M. J. F. de P. P. Leite, 
Caius; G. Lillingston, Pembroke; J. W. Linnell, St. John's; F. P. 
Luard, Downing; S. G. MacDonald, St. John's; J. McIntvre, King’s; 
A. W. Moore, Emmanuel ; A. R. Moore, B.A., and H. F. G. Noyes, 
Caius; G. G. Packe, Trinity; F. W. M. Palmer, B A., Jesus; W. O. 
Pitt, Emmanuel; H. W. Pocock, Caius; S. B Priston, St. Jobn's: 
E. S. Purkis. H. Selwyn; A. C. H. Rothera. Emmanuel; D. W. Roy. 
Sidney Sussex: F. S. Seruby. H. Selwyn; R. B. S. Sewell, Christe: 
P. H. Smith, Pembroke; P. L. Stallard, C. Strickland, and A. C. H. 
Suhr, Caius; D. W. Tacey, B.A, Christ's; R. S. Taylor, Downing 
H. A. R. B. Unwin, H. Selwyn; B. Wallis, Trinity; G. H. H. 
Wavlen, King’s; G. L. Webb, Caius; H. B. Weir, Trinity; W. P. 
Williams, Downing; W. de L. Winter and J. L. Wood, Trinity ; 
L. Worrall, B.A., Christ's; and H. N. Wyman, Caius. 


SECOND EXAMINATION. 
Part I., Pharmacrutical Chemistry.—L. J. Austin, Sidney Sussex: 
A. L. Baly, Emmanuel; A. S. B. Bankart, Trinity: J. D. Barris, 
Caius ; E. Bell, Clare; G. L. Cox, Christ's; L. G. Davies, Trinity 
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T. Drysdale, Jesus; N. C. Fletcher, B. A. Queens’; R. E. French, 
King's; F. M. Gardner-Medwin, B.A, Trinity ; T. R. Glynn, Clare; 
R. E. G. Gray. Pembroke; S. A. Henry, Trinity ; R. F. V. Hodge, 
Emmanuel; W. G. Howartb. King’s; E. C. Hughes. Clare; C. L. 
Isaac, B. A., St. John’s; C. King, Trinity; H. E. Kitchen, B A., 
Sidney Sussex; R. Leslie. B. A., Pembroke; S. M. Mackenzie, 
Trinitv ; E. H. Mayhew, Emmanuel; J. B. Mennell, Pembroke; 
S. H. Nixon. Emmanuel: W. H. Rayner, Trinity; W. H. Robinson, 
Downing; F. F. Shout, Caius; G. O. E. Simpson, St. John's; 
P. 8. Stephens, Trinity; W. H. E. Stewart, Caius; and F. P. 
Young, Christ's. 

Part II. Human Anatomy and Physiology. — H. Ackroyd, B. A.. 
Caius; A. E. Barclay. B. A., Christ’ 
Trinity; H. J. 


B. A., Trinity 


B. A., ; Harry, B.A. 
A. W. Harvey, B.A., St. John’s; H. G. L. Haynes, Downing ; 
W. H. Hills. B.A., Pembroke; B. Hudson, B.A., Clare; J. Lambert, 
Downing; P. W Leathart, B A., Clare; W. E. Lee, B.A., and R. C. 
Mott, B.A., Trinity; C. M. Murray, B A., Pembroke; P. K. 
Muspratt, B.A., Christ's; G. B. Norman, St. John's; P. N. Panton, 
B.A., Trinity; O. V. Payne, St. John's; J. S. Pearson. B.A, 
Trinity ; H. I. Pinches, B.A., Sidney Sussex; C. A. W. Pope. B.A., 
Trinitv ; G. R. Rickett, B.A., King’s; R. H. Robbins, B. A., Trinity; 
J. N. Robins, B.A., and T. Sanders, B.A., Christ's; H. C. Sidgwick, 
B.A., and J. G. Slade, B.A., Clare; T. D. Smith, B.A., Jesus; L. E 
Wigram, B. A., Trinity ; and S. L. O. Young, B. A., Christ's. 

has 


Victoria UnNiversrry.—The Council 
decided on the award of the following degrees, which will 
be conferred by the Chancellor, Earl Spencer, K.G., on 
Jane 30th, at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester :— 

Dearee of Doctor of Science.—H. T. Ashton, W. H. Bentley, F. W. 

Gambie, and George Wilson, Owens. 

Degree of Doctor of Medicine.—Hubert Armstrong, Universitv, and 

` W. 


Alired Greenwood, J. A. MacLaren, W. A. Newall, and F 
Stanstield, Owens. 


FOREIGN UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. — Balti- 
more (Johns Hopkins University): Dr. F. S. Cullen and 
Dr. W. W. Russell have been appointed Professors of 
Gynæcology.—Berlin: Dr. Albert Eulenburg has been pro- 
moted to an Extraordinary Professorship. He was formerly 
Professor of Pharmacology in the University of Greifswald.— 
Bologna: Dr. Serafino Patellani of Parma has been reco- 
gnised as privat-docent of Midwifery and Gynæcology.— 
Chicago (Rush Medical College) : Dr. Henry Favill has been 
appointed Professor of Therapeutics.—Genoa: Dr. Angelo 
Becco of Rome has been recognised as prirat-docent of 
Topographical Anatomy and Operative Medicine, and Dr. 
Rəcco Iemma of Naples has been recognised as privat- 
docent of Pædiatry. — Gottingen: Dr. A. Cramer has been 
appointed to the chair of Psychiatry.—Grat:: Dr. Alois 
Birnbacher, Extraordinary Professor of Ophthalmology, has 
been promoted to an Ordinary Professorship.— Halle: Dr. 
Schick has been recognised as privat-docent of Ophthal- 
mology. — Heidelberg : Dr. Göppert has been appointed 
Extraordinary Professor of Anatomy.—Jnnshruck: A new 
chemical and pharmacological institute has just been 
erected. — Dr. Stephan Bernheimer of Vienna has been 
appointed Professor of Ophthalmology. — Atel: Dr. Paul 
Sick has been recognised as prirat-docent of Surgery.— 
Königsberg : Dr. Oscar Samter, privat-docent of Surgery, has 
been promoted to a professorship.— Naples Dr. Tommaso 
Guido and Dr. Ettore Somma have been recognised as privat- 
docenten of Pædiatry, and Dr. Giovanni Graziani has been 
recognised as privat-docent of Medical Pathology.— Pad ua: 
Dr. Arslan of Turin has been recognised as prirat-docent 
of Otolaryngology.— Palermo: Dr. Fortunato of Genoa 
has been recognised as privat-docent of Ophthalmology.— 
Prague (Bohemian University): Dr. Kunta has been pro- 
moted to an Extraordinary Professorship of Pathological 
Anatomy; Dr. Carl Kuffner has been appointed Professor 
of Psychiatry and Nearo-pathology; and Dr. Jaroslav 
Bakovsky has been recognised as prirat-docent of Der- 
matology and Syphilis. — Rostock: Dr. Ebriich has been 
recognised as privat-docent of Surgery and Dr. Scheven 
as privat-docent of Medicine.— St. Petersburg (Military 
Medical Academy): Dr. Gerver has been recognised as 
privat-docent of Neurology and Psychiatry. — Strasburg: 
Dr. Hans Landolt has been recognised as prirat-docent of 
Ophthalmology and Dr. Albrecht Fanka as privat-docent 
of Midwifery and Gynæcology.— Vienna : Dr. A. Elzholz has 
has been recognised as privat-docent of Psychiatry and 
Neurology. — Würzburg : Professor Hess of Marburg has 
been appointed to the chair of Ophthalmology vacated by 
the migration of Professor von Michel to Berlin.—/Zirich : 


E. T. Harris, Jesus; 


Dr. Paul Ernst of Heidelberg has been appointed Professor 
of Pathology and General Anatomy. 


THe WELLCOME CHEMICAL RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORIES.—These recently completed laboratories were opened 
for inspection on June 18th. The building, which is situated 
at No. 6, King-street, Snow-hill, is in the Venetian style of 
architecture, and consists of four storeys. On the first, 
second, and third floors are located the different Jabora- 
tories completely equipped for their purposes while the 
director of the laboratories, has his library and office 
on the ground floor. The proprietors would appear to 
have spared no trouble or expense in making the labora- 
tories complete. 


DeatTHs OF TMINENT FoREIN MEDICAL MEN.— 
The deaths of the following eminent foreign medical men are 
announced :—Dr. Karl Lange, Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy in the University of Copenhagen, in his sixty- 
seventh year. He was editor of the Danish medical journal, 
Hospitals Tidende.—Dr. Friedrich Brosin, a well-known 
Dresden gynzcologist, whilst touring in Saxon Switzerland. 
He was only 42 years of age.—Dr. Carter Gray, formerly 
Professor of Neurology in the Long Island College Hospital, 
Brooklyn..—Dr. Frothingbam, late Professor of Ophthalmo- 
logy in the Ann Arbor University of Michigan.—Dr. Wilhelm 
Kiihne, the well-known Heidelberg Professor of Physiology. 


MAIDENHEAD COTTAGE HosPITAL.—At a special 
general meeting of the supporters of this hospital, held at 
the Town Hall on June 15th, a question of revising the rule 
as to payment by, or on behalf of, patients was considered in 
consequence of the generous gift of Mr. W. W. Astor of 
£10,000 to the institution. After some discussion it was 
decided that patients may be admitted to the hospital free 
of cbr rge, but none shall be admitted without security from 
som, substantial person for payment of the expenses of 
burial in case of death or of removal, except in cases of 
sudden emergency. In the case of domestic servants in 
active service or persons in good circumstances the house 
secretary may make such charge as he deem proper, not 
exceeding 10s. 6d. weekly.” 


THE ScATTERGOOD TESTIMONIAL AND YORKSHIRE 
COLLEGE, LEEDS.—In May last, at a meeting held in the 
Philosophical Hall, it was decided to raise funds for a testi- 
monial to Mr. Thomas Scattergood, M. R. O. S. Eng., in recog- 
nition of his long and appreciated services to the medical 
department of Yorkshire College and that it should take the 
form of a portrait to hang in the medical school. Sir George 
Reid, president of the Royal Scottish Academy, was the 
artist selected to paint the portrait, and although it 
was not finished before Mr. Scattergood’s death the like- 
ness is a good one. On June 11th Mr. A. G. Luton, chairman 
of the council of the college, made the presentation, on 
behalf of the subscribers, to the family, and Mr. A. K. 
Scattergood on their behalf afterwards handed the portrait 
back, to be hung in the medical school. Miss Scattergood 
was at the same time the recipient of an inlaid wood and 
silver tea tray as a souvenir, and each member of the family 
received a bound copy of the resolutions passed by the council 
and the medical board which testified the esteem in which 
the late Mr. Scattergood was held by his colleagues.. The 
cash surplus wbich remains is to be appropriated to founding 
a prize in the medical school to be called the Scattergood 
Prize.” 


Parliamentary Intelligente. 


NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 
Midwives Bill. 

THE report stage of the Midwives Bill is down for Wednesday, 
June 27th—the last Wednesday reserved for the consideration of Bills 
introduced by private Members. It is doubtful, however, whether it 
will be reached on that occasion, as there are other Bills in front of it. 
So far the Government has made no promise of facilities for the 
measure and, indeed, it is understood that objection is taken to certain 
of its provisions by the Government. 


Registered Companies and Medical Practice. 


There is a Bill before Parliament this sess‘on, introduced into the 
House of Commons by the President of the Board of Trade, for the 
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amendment of the law with regard to registered companies. It deals 
with such large general questions as the issue of prospectuses and the 
liabilities of promoters and directors, but in addition it contains a 
clause of special interest to medical men—a clause declaring that it 
shall not be lawful for companies to carry on the practice of medicine. 
It is to be feared, however, that the Bill will not become law during 
the present session. It has not yet been read a second time and so far 
the Government has been unable to name a probable date for the second 
reading. 


HOUSEH OF COMMONS. 
THURSDAY, JUNE lITH. 


The Teaching of Infante. 

Sir Jonn Gorst, Vice-President of the Board of Education, reviewed 
at this sitting of the House the elementary education system of the 
country. He dealt at length with the abandonment of individual 
examination and the introduction of the block system, with the in- 
creased duties and powers now devolving upon inspectors in con- 
sequence of this change, with the need for more and better facilities for 
the training of teachers, and with the teaching of infants. In 
this last connexion, he said, we begin our attempts at educa- 
tion a great deal too soon, just as we leave off a great deal 
too soon. The child was cooped up in school as soon as 
he was three years old when he had much better be playing 
about in the lanes or fields. He had a quantity of information 
crammed into him which his little brain was quite incapable of 
assimilating and hewas taken out of school at 11 or 12 years to labour for 
the rest of his life. Infants’ schools were, in the phrase of one of the 
inspectors, storage places for babies. They were instituted not so 
much for the benefit of the children as to enable the mothers to have 
lelsure to goto work. If the State chose to establish nurseries of this 
kind they sbould make them nurseries, and they should assimilate the 
teachers, of the youngest children at all cvents, to nurses. He should 
say that the age of six years was quite early enough toattempt to exercise 
the human brain and that between six and eight yearsthe kindergarten 
system of teaching was the only one which was really suitable. On the 
subject of the feeding of children Sir John Gorst said: It is the 
general opinion that this is a matter which should be left altogether 
to private charity, and that the school authorities should not deal with 
it. I got into a great scrape last year by enumerating some opinions 
that it was the duty of the school authorities to see that the children 
were fed before they were taught. 1 am quite willing to agree that 
children should be fed by charitable agencies if they can be, but it 
seems to me that if you compel children to go to school and compel 
them to receive instruction, then you have the obligation thrown upon 
you to make some provision by which those children shall be sent to 
school in a fit state. This is not a private duty thrown on the parent, 
it is a public duty which the State has a right to insist on being ful- 
filled ; and, if proper laws are made and a proper administration of the 
law is carried into effect, I believe the cases in which children would be 
sent to school unfed and unfitted to receive instruction would be 
extremely rare. One or two examples made of negligent parents would 
prevent the recurrence of the offence. It is not the poor parent—it is 
very seldom extreme poverty which causes the trouble as to underfed 
children, It is generally idleness, or drunkenness, or carelessness on 
the part of the parents which is at the bottom of the mischief, or it is 
greediness for the small earnings of the children. It is not, I say, the 
poor, but the negligent, parent who is the real offender. J believe that 
posterity will view with surprise and wonder the state of affairs in this 
matter, and will marvel bow this generation was so stupid as to 
tolerate it. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 15TH. 


Experiments on Living Antmals. 


Mr. Jesse CoLLIN GS, Under Secretary of State for Home Affaire, 
moved for a return giving certain information with reference to experi- 
ments made on living animals during 1899 under Home Office 
licences.— Mr. JOHN ELLIS complained of the motion not having been 
made earlier in the session and the return prepared and presented at a 
period of the session which left Members interested in this subject 
opportunity for discussion.—Mr. CoLiinas said that although the 
formal motion was on this occasion somewhat late the return itself was 
practically ready and would be presented in the course of a week or 
ten days. In another session, if he had the opportunity, he would 
endeavour to have the return prepared earlier.—The motion was then 


agreed to. 
Famine and Cholera in India. 


Lord GEORGR HAMILTON, replying to questions on this subject, said: 
The total number of persons on relief works in India, according to the 
latest accounts, is 5,602,000. The famine was caused by the failure of 
last autumn's rains and has therefore lasted about seven months. It 
is absolutely impossible at present to form even an approximate 
estimate of the number of deaths which it has caused directly or 
indirectly. In some parts of India, where famine has been aggravated 
by cholera and small-pox, the mortality, I fear, has been very heavy ; 
in other large districts where the famine is equally severe, but has not 
been associated with wholesale epidemic disease, the efforts of the 
Government of India and its organisation of relief have been so 
successful that the death-rate {s hardly above normal. The total 
number of reported plague deaths from 1896, when the epidemic 
began, down to last April was 358,585 —that is to say, about 
one death per annum to every 3000 living inhabitants of 
India. At the present moment the plague mortality in Bombay 
is lower than at any period in tbe three preceding years.— 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked the noble lord it his attention bad been 
called to the report of Dr. Kloptsch, administrator of the fund raised 
in New York for the relief of distress in India, and whether he had 
any information to the effect, as stated in the report, that vultures, 
dogs, and jackals had been found devouring human bodies left 
unburied; and whether, in view of the suffering caused by famine 
and plague throughout India at present, the Government would 
recommend at once the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the best and speediest method of dealing with 
the state of affairs now existing in Her Majesty's Indian Empire.— 
Lord GORGE HAMILTON: I bave seen the telegram of Dr. Kloptsch 


and have read similar statements in one or twoof the numerous reports 
that have reached me. These statements only apply to the districts, 
limited in number, I am glad to say, where cholera and small-pox 
have attacked the famine camps, thus forming a combination which 
for the moment bafiles any administrative palliation. A Commission 
of great weight and authority was appointed in 1897 to report on 
the best method of dealing with famine in India, and its sugges- 
tions, which were published in 1888 after a most elaborate and 
searching inquiry, have been of great value: another similar 
Commission was appointed in 1898 to deal with the plague, and 
has produced a very important and exhaustive report, part of which 
only has yet been published. I do not therefore propose at present 
to advise the appointment of a Royal Commission, though k may 
hereafter be advisable, when the present epidemics are over, to utilise 
the experience gained by masking it the subject of further reports.— 
Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND suggested that the Government should at once 
raise money to relieve the distress.—Lord GEORGE HAMILTON: It is 
not a question of money. The only method by which you can deal 
with the enormous number of people who are suffering from hunger 
over great areas is to aggregate them in camps on healthy sites, 
Unfortunately, in the west of India there has been no rain for the last 
seven months and the difficulty is not so much the scarcity of food as 
the purity of the water. If cholera attacks in its worst form one of the 
camps it so terrifies the people that they fly in all directions, carrying 
with them the germs of disease and dying by the roadsides and in the 
ditches. And the difficulty does not end there even, because not only 
does the panic affect the people who are congregated in the camps, but 
it affects the hospital assistants, camp followers, and camp scavengers. 
I believe that on more than one occasion the European officer after a 
panic has found himself with but few assistants in the presence of the 
dead and dying, all the rest having fled. It is due to such a state of 
things, and not to a lack of money, that the difficulty arises. 


The Deaths froin Heat at Alderehot. 


Mr. GEoRGH WYNDHAM made a long statement with reference to 
this subject. The essential parts were as follows, viz.:—On Monday, 
June llth, a field day was ordered at Aldershot and a total of 18,002 
men came on parade. The general order in force on all such occasions 
is that the men are to get their breakfast before starting and that they 
are to be provided with light refreshments at some time during the 
day. The method of carrying out that order is left to the regimental 
authorities. The breakfast consists of bread and tea and there is no 
reason to believe that any regiment failed to get breakfast before start- 
ing. The light refreshment may consist of sandwiches, but the most 
popular thing with the men is bread-and-cheese. The men dine on their 
return to camp and very much prefer these arrangements to carrying an 
emergency ration whicb would not be palatable unless a prolonged nalt 
were made for cooking it. The light refreshment of sandwiches or 
bread-and-cheese may either be served out to the men before they start 
for them to carry in their haversacks or it may be arranged that a 
canteen cart shall meet the regiment at some specified point. That is 
a matter entirely for regimental arrangement and one upon which it 
would be injudicious to lay down uniform regulations. On Monday 
morning when the troops started there was, the general commanding 
states, no exceptional beat; on the contrary, he expected rain. But 
about 10 o’clock great heat began to be felt and as it continued the 
“Halt” was sounded at 10.30 and the ‘Cease fire” at 11.15. It was 
then directed that the men should be marched back as easily as possible 
and with such periods of rest as their officers commanding might think 
desirable. During the march back the severe heat was very much felt: 
a large number of men fell out ; 28 men were received in hospital suffering 
severely from the effects of the sun, of whom four have died; and 29 men 
suffered slightly. With the exception of the four men the other patients 
have made rapid recoveries. The whole distance covered by the troops 
was at the outside about 14 miles andin many cases Jess. On the question 
of head-dress, in most regiments the head-dress worn was the field cap. 
This cap was designed to afford greater protection than the glengarry, 
which it has superseded in the great majority of our regiments. The 
problem of designing an {deal field cap is not an easy one. The cap 
must be sufficiently light aud compact to be carried conveniently in 
the breast or haversack of the soldier when wearing his helmet; and it 
is also impossible to ignore altogether the soldier's view of what con- 
stitutes a smart head-~iress. Betore this melancholy occurrence the 
ad jutant-general was at work on a sunshade to be attached to the field 
cap. But the best course is undoubtedly that all men in possession 
of belmets should wear them in summer-time, whatever the forecast 
of the weather, and that men, principally in the Royal Reserves, who 
are still, owing to the exigencies of the war, unprovided with helmets, 
should not be allowed to undergo severe exertion at a distance from 
their barracks. The Commander-in-Chief has notified to the general 
officer commanding, Aldershot, his regret that this course was not 
adopted, and has directed that it shall be followed in future. Amid much 
that is regrettable I am glad to know that 14 medical men and an 
ambulance were in attendance to mitigate the sufferings to which the 
troops were exposed by a sudden and unforeseen rise ot temperature.— 
Mr. BARTLEY asked whether the head-dress worn on this occasion was 
not the same as that worn during the manwuvres in 1698, when there 
were 61 cases of sunstroke.— Mr. WYNDHAM said that in the majority 
of cases the field cap was in use in 1898.—Mr. BARTLEY inquired 
whether some promise was not held out in 1898 that there would be a 
reform in the head-dress.— Mr. WYNDHAM replied that there had been 
some discussion and that attempts had been made to improve the 
head-dress. He still held that the better solution was to wear the 
proper head-dress (the helmet) and not attemnt. to use the field cap for 
purposes for which it was not intended.—Sir J. Krexnaway asked 
whether he understood aright that the helmet was in future to be 
universally worn during manc-uvres.—Mr. Wyxpiam replied that the 
Commander-in-Chief had issued instructions tbat in summer, whatever 
the weather, the helmet was to be worn, and that troops unprovided 
with helmets were not to take part in exhausting operations. 


Monpay, JUNE 18TH. 
The Deaths from Heat at Aldershot. 


On this subject Mr. WYNDHAM read the following report from the 
general officer commanding at Aldershot—viz., ‘‘ With reference to 
your telegram of June 16th, 1900, I have the honour to report as 
follows: (1) Reports received from commanding officers state that all 
men had breaktasts before starting for the field day on the llth inst. > 
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(2) light refreshments were actually supplied and carried by every unit 
some in the haversack, but in the majority of cases in transport carts ; 
(3) the only units that did not receive their refreshments on the ‘cease 
fire’ sounding were the Sth Worcester Regiment and the 4th Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers. In the case of the 5th Worcestershire Regiment 
the officer commanding reports that the cart conveying the refresh- 
ments went astray during the operations, As regards the 4th Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, the commanding officer reports that a contractor 
had undertaken to supply the battalion with bread and cheese, At the 
hour of the departure of the battalion he failed toappear, A mule cart 
was then loaded with the refreshments, but. owing to the driver not 
being acquainted with the locality in which the operations took place, 
the cart unfortunately did not turn up.“ 


TUESDAY, JUNE 19rg. 
Disease and Famine in India. 


Mr. MACLEAN asked the Secretary of State for India whether medical 
authorities in India had condemned the practice of collecting together 
people seeking famine relief in large camps which were specially liable 
to attacks of epidemic disease, instead of distributing them near their 
own homes; whether Mr. Monteath, chief secretary to Government, had 
reported that it was undoubtedly true that there was not sufficient 
establishment in India to deal adequately with the demands for relief, 
and that it was not supposed that the rules and orders of Government 
were perfectly carried out; and, whether the India Office still considered 
that the resources of India were sufficient to deal with the famine.— 
Lord GEORGE HAMILTON replied: I am not aware that the opinion of 
medical authorities in India is against large relief works. It is, of course 
obvious that there are some disadvantages in collecting the sufferers 
from famine in large camps, but the system is on the whole working 
well and appears to be the only one under which relief on a large scale 
can be effectively supervised. I have no knowledge of any such report 
as that which is attributed in the question to a secretary of the Bombay 
Government. I have reason to believe that although there must be 
much misery and distress connected with so unparalleled a drought the 
resources of the India Government as matters now stand are equal to 
the task undertaken by that Government in respect of the famine. 


THE PrRoposeD EXEMPTION oF HOSPITALS FROM LocaL RATES. 


The Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire 
into the proposed exemption of hospitals from local rates held its first 
meeting for the examination of witnesses on Jude 19th. Mr. T. W 
a Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government Board, 
presided. 


Mr. A. D. A legal 1 0 
r. $ DRIAN, legal adviser to the Local Governme 
Board, was the first witness examined. He furnished the Gon: 
mittee with a long statement of the history of the question 


and the development of the law by means of vario j 
decisions. The earliest record he produced was a report. hac 
decided in the first year of the reign of Queen Anne in Which hospitals 
were held to be liable for rates like other classes of property. In 1760 
what was known as the St. Luke's Hospital case was decided by the 
King’s Bench on appeal from Quarter Sessions, the effect of it being 
that the trustees of the hospital could not be rated as occupiers. On 
this occasion, however, Lord Manstield said the judgment carried no 
general consequences, and each case must be decided upon its merite 
Mr. Adrian cited the facts and judgments in relation to the St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital case nine years later, the York Lunatic 
Asylum case in 1832, the Bethlehem Hospital case in 1847 
and other cases in which hospitals had derived advantage by exemption 
from rates. He explained, however, that the principles upon 
which those decisions were founded had no general application 
From 1847 onward. there had been frequent decisions in a divergent 
direction by which property used for charitable and publie purposes 
was held to be liable to rating. Notable among these decisions were 
that given in the House of Lords in 1865 in the Mersey Docks case, the 
IIkley Hospital case in the same vear, and the decision in 1875 which 
declared the Governors of St. Thomas's Hospital liable for rates 
The decision againat the London County Council in respect of the Erith 
outfall works in 1893 further detined the interpretation of beneficial 
occupation, and the general deduction from the judgments given was 
that local authorities were bound to assexs these instititutions in 
substantial amount. The exemptions from rating included Crown 
property, parks, some barracks, post- offices, county buildings, churches 
and chapels, buildings of literary, scientific, and artistic societies 
retormatory schools, voluntary schools, volunteer stores, lighthouses, 
ee sna ane Fouga one ragged schools, at the option of the ratin 
authority. e London Hospital was exempt fro $ 7 
a local Act, the Whitechapel Act. F 
efore the committee adjourned they took some evidence f 
Burt, chairman of the Central Hospital Board, who 11 8 the 
Claim of the hospitals fcr exemption, 


Appointments, 


Successful applicants for Vacancies, Secretaries oJ Public Institutions, 
and others possessing information suitable for this column, are 
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ANDERSON, J. F., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., has been appointed Vac- 
cinator for the Municipal District of Longford, Tasmania. 

BLoMFIELD, A. B., L. R. C. P. Lond.. M.R.C.S., has been appointed 
Medical Officer for the North Peckham Sanitary District of the 
Parish of St. Giles, Camberwell, vice S. C. Phillips, deceased. 

ButcHart, J. E., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., has been 
appointed Vaccinator for the Municipal District of Oatlands, 
Tasmania. 

CLARKE, A. H., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Vac- 
cinator for the Registration District of Hobart, and the towns of 
Bellerive and Beltana, Tasmania. 


CLARKE, H. W., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for the Capel Sanitary District of the Dorking Union, vice 
J. L. Jardine, resigned. 


COLLIER, James, M.D., B. C. Lond., M. R. C. P., has been appointed 
Pathologist to the National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, 
Queen-square, London, vice F. E. Batten. 

Corrs, P. C., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Senior 
House Physician to King's College Hospital, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 
London. 

CROWTHER, E. L., M. D. Aberd.. M. R. C. S., has been appointed Vac- 
cinator for the Registration District of Hobart, Tasmania. 

DamMan, G. W., M.B., Ch. B. Melb., has been appointed Vaccinator 
for the Municipal District of Deloraine, Tasmania. 

Davis, R. H. D., M.R.C.S. Irel, has been appointed Vaccinator for 
the Registration District of Sheffield, Tasmania. 

DEPREK, SIDNEY S., M.B., Ch. B., has been appointed Senior House 
Surgeon to the Bootle Borough Hospital, Liverpool. 

DR RENzI, HENRY CARTER CASHIOT. M. R. C. S., I.. R. C. P. Lond., has been 
appointed Honorary Surgeon to the Wellington Hospital, New 
Zealand, 

Epwarps, C. W., F. R. C. S. Edin., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., bas been 
appointed Medical Officer for the Temple Coombe Sanitary District 
of the Wincanton Union, vice E. O. Scallon, resigned. 

EVERINGTON, II. D.. M. B. Lond., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., has been appointed 
Resident Medical Officer to the Royal Hospital for Children and 
Women, Waterloo Bridge-roai, London, S.E. 

FAULKNER, W. C., M.B., Ch. M. Edin., has been appointed Vaccinator 
for the Registration District of Waratah, Tasmania. 

FEN N, C. E., M.B. Durh., L. R. C. P. Lond., M.R C. S., has been appointed 
House Surgeon at King's College Hospital, Lincoln's Inn- fields, 
London. 

GIBLIN, W. W., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Vac- 
einator for the Registration District of Hobart, Tasmania, 

GOULDEN, H. E.. L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., D. P. H. Cantab., has been 
appointed Medical Officer for the Fifth Sanitary District of the 

oniton Union, vice H. Steven, resigned. 

GRAHAM, A. W., M.B. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Vaccinator 
for the Health Districts of Beaconsfield and Dalrymple, Tasmania. 

GUTTERIDGE, M. W., M.B., Ch.M. Edin., M.R.C.S., has been appointed 
Vaccinator for the City of Launceston, ‘Tasmania. 

HIN RS, H. G., F. R. C. S. Edin, has been appointed Vaccinator for the 
Municipal District of Longford, Tasmania. 

HAINES, WHEELER, B. Sc. Lond., M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P. Lond, L.S.A., has 
been appointed Senior Assistant Medical Officer to the North Riding 
Asylum, Clifton, York. 

HAMILTON, A. J., L. R. C. P., I.. R. C. S. Edin., I.. F. P. S. Glasg., has been 
appointed Vaccinator for the town of Queenstown, Tasmania. 

Harpy, J. A., L. R. C. P. Ed in., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Vaccina- 
tor for the Registration District of Hobart, Tasmania. 

HEkRN. WILLIAM, M. R. C. S., L. D. S., has been appointed Dental Surgeon 
to the Middlesex Hospital, vice Storer Bennett. 

Houmes, L. S., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., has been 
appointed Vaccinator for the Registration District of Launceston, 
Tasmania, 

Hosking, T., L. R. C. P. Edin., L. R. C. S. Irel., bas been appointed Vao- 
cinator for the Municipal District of Fingal, Tasmania. 

Hupson, J. S., M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., has heen appointed Pathologist to 
the Infirmary for Consumption, Margarct-street, Cavendish-sduare, 
London, W., and Richmond Home, Worthing. 

HunNTER, Davin, M. A., M. B. B.C. Cantab., L. S. A. Lond., has been 
appointed Medical Superintendent of the New West Ham Borough 
Asylum at Chadwell Heath. 

IRELAND, E. W. J., M. B., Ch. M. Edin., has been appointed Vaccinator 
for the City of Hobart, Tasmania. 

Jackson, A. G., M. D. Brux., L. R. C. P., L. R. O. S. Edin., has been 
appointed Vaccinator for the Municipal District of Russell, 
Tasmania. 

JEFFRISS, F. B., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Assistant 
House Physician to King's College Hospital, Lincoln’s Inn-fiel is, 
London. 

Joyce, C.. M.B. Melb., has been appointed Vaccinator for the Municipal 
Districts of George Town and Westbury, Tasmania. 


KENNEDY, JOHN, M.D. Irel., has been appointed Vaccinator for the 
Registration District of Zeehan, Tasmania, 


LUKE, Thomas D., M.B., B. Ch., has been appointed Anesthetist to the 
Edinburgh Deaconess Hospital. 


MACKENZIE, J. H., L. R. C. S. Edin., has been appointed Vaccinator for 
the Registration District of Strahan, Tasmania. 


Mason, JoHN B., L. R. C. P. Edin., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Vac 
cinator for the Municipal District of Longford, Tasmania, 
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Muir, James M. M., M.B., Cb. M. Glasg., has been appointed Vaccina- 
tor for the Registration District of Wynyard, Tasmania. 

Noonan, Patrick, L. R. C. P., L.R C. S. Edin., L. F. P. S. Glasg., has been 
appointed Vaccinator for the Municipal Districts of Hamilton and 
Bothwell, Tasmania. 

Owens, Epwarp M., I. R. C. P. Edin.. M. R. C. S., bas been appointed 
Vaccinator for the Registration District of Emu Bay, Tasmania. 
Parnry, J. Mol., M.B.. Ch B. Irel., has been appointed Vaccinator for 

the Registration District of Launceston, Tasmania. 

Parsons, A. R C., L. R. C. P. Lond.. M.R C.S., has been appointed Juntor 
House Physician to King’s College Hospital, Lincoln's Inn-fields, 
London. 

PEDLEY, G. Aston, IL. S. A., L. R. C. P. Lond.. M. R. C. F., L.D.S. Eng., has 
been appointed Dental Surgeon to the Tonbridge Grammar School. 


Penny, Henry J. L. K. Q. C. P. Irel., L. R. C. S., has been appointed Vacci- 
nator for the Municipal Districts of New Norfolk. Tasmania. 


Ropenrts, C. Hunert, M. D. Lond., F. R. C. S. . M NR. O. P., has been 
appointed Physician to In- patients at the Samaritan Hospital for 
Women, London, N.W. 


Ropers, G. A.. L R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed House 
Surgeon at King's College Hospital, Lincoln’s Inn- fields. London. 


RonixsOoN, DoudLAS A., IL. R. C. P., L R. C. S. Edin., I.. F. P. S. Glas g., has 
heen appointed Vaccinator for the Municipal District of Deloraine, 
Tasmania. 


Rockett, P. J. A.. M B., Ch. B. Melb.. has been appointed Vaccinator 
for the Health Districts of Gormanston and Mount Lyell, 
Tasmania. 


Saunners, E M, L R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed 
Assistant House Aczoucheur to King's College Hospital, Lincoln's 
Inn- fields, London. 

Scort, R. G., M. B., Ch. M. Edin., has been appointed Vaccinator for the 
Registration District of Hobart, Tasmania. 

Suarp, H. C., M.B., B. O. Camb., has been appointed Medical Officer of 
Health for the City of Truro, vice E. Sharp, resigned. 


StH, R., F R. C. S. Edin., has been appointed Vaccinator for the Regis- 
tration District of Tasman’s Peninsula, Tasmania. 


SPARK ES. W. M.. L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed House 
Surgeon at King's College Hospital, Lincoln's Iun- fields, London. 


Sprott, GRRGORY, M. B., Ch. M. Glasg., has been appointed Vaccinator 
for the Registration District of Hobart, Tasmauia. 


Torr, W. H., M.B., Ch. M. Edin., has been appointed Vaccinator for 
the Municipal Districts of Campbell Town ani Ross, Tasmania. 


T.VE\TYMAN, T. M., L.S.A., baa been appointed House Accoucheur to 
King's College Hospital, Lincoln’s Inn-fieids, London. 

UNSwORTH. J. W., M.B., Ch.B.Vict., has been appointed Medical Officer 
of Health forthe Blackrod Urban Sanitary District. 


Watcn, C. N. C., M.B. Durh, L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been 
appointed Vaccinator for the Registration District uf Hobart, 
Tasmania, 


WAT ON. G. G.. M.B.. Ch. M. Edin., has been appointed Vaccinator 
for the Registration District of Emu Bay, Tasmania. 


WILSON. J. M., M. O. Glasg., D.P.H. Camb., has’ been appointed Medical 
Officer of Health for the Wheatley Urban Sanitary District. 


WoLriaGks, Joun E., M.B., Ch. M. Edin., has been appointed Vac- 
cinator for the Registration District of Hobart, Tasmania. 


Vacancies. 


For further i aſormation regarding each vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (see Index). 


BRIDGWATER INFIRMARY.—House Surgeon. 
with board and residence. 

BrisToL Eye Hospirat.—Locum Tenens for the House Surgeon for 
two months, Salary 23 guineas a week, without residence. 

BRISTOIL RoyaL HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN AND WoMEN.—House 
Surgeon. Salary £120 per annum, with rooms and attendance (not 
board), or £80 with board. 

BRIXTON Dispensary, Water-lane, S.W.—Locum Tenens for three weeks. 
Terms £3 3x. per week. 

CARDIFF AND County PUBLIC HEALTH Lanoratory.— Assistant to the 
Bacteriologist. Salary £120 a year. Applications to the Clerk of 
the Joint Committee, Glamorgan County Offices, Cardiff. 

CARDIFF INFIRMARY.—Assistant House Physician for six months. 
Salary at the rate of £00 per annum, with board, washing, and 
apartments. 

CARLISLE DIsPpENSARY.—House Surgeon. 
with apartments (not board). 
CHEISEA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, 

Medical Officer for twelve months. Salary £60 per annum. 

City or LiverreooL IsNractious DiskAas ES Hosprra.s.—Assistant 
Resident Medical Officer for these hospitals, unmarried, Salary 
£100 per annum, with board, washing, and lodging at the hospital. 
Applications to be addressed to the Chairman of the Port. Sanitary 
and Hospitala Committee, under cover to the Town Clerk, Muni- 
cipal Offices, Liverpool. 

City ORTHOPEDIC HOSPITAL, Hatton-garden, London.—Pbhysician. 

CORN WAI. L County ASYLUM. Bodmin.— Junior Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried, Salary £100, rising t) 410 per annum, with board, 

< furnished apartments, Ac, 


Salary £80 per annum 


Salary £150 per annum, 


Fulham-road, 8.W.—Resident 


DENBIGHSHIRE INFIRMARY, Denbigh.—Houųse Surgeon for 12 months. 
Salary £80, with board, residence, and washing. 


DEVONSHIRE HosPiTaL, Buxton, Derbyshire.—House Surgeon anà 
Assistant House Surgeon for twelve months. Salary of House 
Surgeon £100 per annum. Assistant House Surgeon £50, with 
furnished apartments, board, and washing in both cases. 


DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY ROYAL INFIRMARY, Dumfries.—House 
Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum, with board and washing. 


East SUFFOLK AxD IpswicH MHosprrat, Thorofare, Ipewich.— 
Second House Surgeon for one year, unmarried. Salary £60, 
with board, lodging, and washing. 


ESSEX AND COLCHESTER HOSPITAL, Colebester.— Re- ident House Sur- 
geon. Salary £100 per annum, with board and wasbing. 


HampsteaD Hospital, Parliament-hill, N.W.—Resident Medical 
Officer for six months, Salary at the rate of £120 per annun, 
with rooms, coals, and gas. 


HEIGHAM HALL ASYLUM, Norwich.—Assistant Medical Officer. 


HoLLOWAY SANATORIUM HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, Virginia Water, 
Surrey.— Junior Assistant Medical Officer. Salary £100 per annum, 
rising £20 annually to £200, with board, lodging, washing, and 
attendance. 


HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
Brompton.—Resident House Physicians for six months, with an 
honorarium of £25. Also Surgeon. 

Hos pITAL FoR SICK CHILDREN, Great Ormond-street, London.—Two 
House Surgeons to QOut-patients, non-resident, for six months. 
Salary 25 guiueas each and lunch at the hospital. 


HUDDERSFIELD INFIRMARY —Junior House Surgeon, 
annum, with board, residence, and washing. 


IXGEAM INFIRMARY AND SOUTH SHIELDS AND Weston DISPENSARY, 
South Shields.—Junior House Surgeon. Salary £75 per annum, 
with residence, board, and washing. 

LIVERPOOL STANLEY HoSsPITaL.—Honorary Physician. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS Boarp.—A Fourth Assistant Medical Officer 
at the Asylum, at Darenth,near Dartford, Kent. unmarried. Salary 
£150 per annum, rising to £170, with board, lodging, attendance. 
and washing, subject to the provisions of the Poor Law Officers 
Superannuation Act, 1896. 


MIDDLESEX IIOSPITAL. W.—Assistant Dental Surgeon. 

MILLER HOSPITAL ARD ROTAI. Kent Dispansary, Greenwich-road’, 
S E.— Junior Medical Officer for six months. Salary at the 
rate of £60 per annum, with board, attendance, and washing. 


NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Albany 
Memorial), Queen-square, Bloomsbury, London. — Registrar. 
Annual honorarium 50 guineas. 

Norru RIẽůðPWa Asytum, Clifton, York.—Junior Assistant Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £125, rising £10 annually to £175, with 
board, furnished apartments, washing, and attendance. 


NOTTINGHAM GENERAL DISPENSARY.—Assistant Resident Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary £140 per annum, all found except board. 


OLDHAM INFIRMARY.—A Senior and a Junior House Surgeon for one 
year. Salary £85 and £70 per annum respectively, with board, 
residence, and washing. Also Locum Tenens, for at least one 
month. , Terms 4 guineas per week, with board and residence. 

PARISH OF BIRMINGHAM WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY. —Assistant Resident 
Medical Officer for the Workhouse Infirmary, for one year. Salary 
£100 perannum, with furnished apartments, rations (no alcoholic 
liquors), coals, gas, laundry, and attendance. Applications to the 
Clerk tə the Guardians, Parish Offices. Edmund-street, Birmingham. 

PLYMOUTH BOROUGH ASYLUM.—Assistant Medical Officer, unmarrie} 
Salary £125 per annum, rising by five equal annual additions to 
£150 per annum, with furnished apartments in the Asylum, with 
board and washing. 

PONTEFRACT GENERAL DISPENSARY AND INFIRMARY.—Resident Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with furnished rooms, 
fire, lights, and attendance. 

RoTHERHAM HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY.—Assistant House Surgeor. 
Salary £80 a year, with board, lodging, and washing. 

Ror AL“ ALEXANDRA HospiTaL FoR Sicx CHILDREN, Dyke-road, 
Brighton.—House Surgeon for twelve months. Salary £30, and 
board, lodging, and washing. No stimulants. 

RoyaL HALIFAX INFIRMARY.—Third House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £50 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. 

Royal DEVON AND EXETER Hospital, Exeter.—Junior Assistant Hanee 
Surgeon for six months. Salary at the rate of £80 per annum, with 
board, lodging, and washing. 

Sr. Mary's CHILDREN’S Hospital, Plaistow, E.—Assistant Residens 
Medical Officer for six months. Salary at the rate of ££0 per 
annum, with board, residence, laundry, &c. 

ST. MunGo's COLLEGE, GLascow, FACULTY oF MEnIcing. —Bellahouston 
Chair of Anatomy. Emoluments £39) per annum. 

SALISBURY GENERAL INFIRMARY.—Assistant House Surgeon, un- 
married. Salary £50 per annum, with apartments, board, aod 
washing. 

SALOP INFIRMARY, Shrewsbury.—<Assistant House Surgeon for six 
months, Salary at the rate of £60 per annum, with board and 
washing. 

SOUTHPORT INFIRWARY.—Resident Junior House and Visiting Surgeon 
for six months. Honorarium at the rate of £50 per anuum, with 
residence, board, and washing provided. 

STAMFORD-HILL AND STOKE NEWINGTON Dispensary, 189, High-street, 
Stoke Newington.—Assistant Resident Medical Officer. Salary 
£100 per annum, with board. 

STAMFORD, RUTLAND, AND GENERAL INFIRMARY, Stamford. —Hoich 
Surgeon for two years, unmarried. Salary £10) per annum, wit 
board, lodging, and washing. s 

Sussex County HosPITAL, Brighton.—House Surgeon, unmarrie} 
Salary £140 per annum, with board and residence in the hospita 
and washing. 


Salary £€0 per 
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SWANSEA GENERAL AND Eye HospiTaL — House Physician for twelve 
months. Salary £50 per annum, with board, apartments, washing, 
and attendance. 

TEIGNMOUTH HOSPITAL South Devon.—Housee Surgeon. 

TIVERTON INFIRMARY AND DISPENSARY.—House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £80, with board, lodging, and washing. 

UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.— Examiners. 

VICTORIA HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Queen’s-road, Chelsea. S. W.— 
Resident Medical Officer for six months. Honorarium £25, with 
board and lodging in the Hospital. 

WIST DERBY Union.—Resident Assistant Medical Officer (unmarried) 
at the Mill-road Infirmary, Everton, Liverpool, for one year. 
Salary £100 per annum, with rations. Subject to statutory 
deduction. Applications to the Clerk to the Guardians, Brougham- 
terrace, Liverpool. 

WESTERN GENERAL DISPENSARY, Marylebone-road, London.— Honorary 
Physician. Also House Surgeon, resident and unmarried. Salary 
£75 per annum, with board and residence and 10s. a month for 
washing. 

Wrst HAM HosPITAL, Stratford, E.—Junior House Surgeon for one 
year. Salary £75 per annum, with board, residence, &c. 

WOLVERHAMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE GENERAL HoSpiITaL.— House 
Surgeon. Salary £100 a year, with board, lodging, and washing. 
Also Assistant House Surgeon, for six months. Honorarium at the 
rate of £75 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 


Births, Marriages, and Beaths. 


BIRTHS. 

GoLDNEY.—On June 15th, at Richmond, Surrey, the wife of Thos. W. 
Goldney, M. R. C. S., of a daughter. 

PrROBYN-WILLIAMS.—On June 16th. at Welbeck- street, Cavendish- square, 
W., the wife of R. J. Probyn-Williams, M. D., of a son. 

RUR EI. — On June 19th, at The Red House, River, near Dover, the wife 
of John L. Rubel, M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., of a daughter. 

SPRIGGE.—On June 19th, at Essex Villas, Kensington, the wife of 
S. Squire Sprigge, M.B., B.C. Cantab., of a daughter. 

W aRRINGTON.—On June 15th, at 69, Rodney-street, the wife ef W. B. 
Warrington, M.D., M. R. C. P. Lond., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


Box D—IMRIk.—On June 16th, at Shortlands. Kent, Louisa, only 
daughter of the late Lancelot Dashwood, of Overstrand, Norfolk, 
and widow of the late Rev. T. Nairne Imrie, Rector of Holy Trinity, 
Dunfermline, Fife, to T. Bond, F. R. C. S., Consulting Surgeon to 
Westminster Hospital. 

Cory—RExEVE.—-—On June 12th, at the Parish Church, Tenterden, 
Charles George Cory, M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., of Soham, Cambs, to 
Mabel Emily Hartridge Reeve, only child of the late Walter Reeve, 
He (J., of Peasmarsb. Sussex. 

M' Doxx EI. TRHOMPSON.— On June 15th, W. Campbell M' Donnell, 
M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P. Lond., 10, Park- lane, Stoke Newington, N., to 
Grace Thompson, L. O. S., lately of 23, Stoke Newington- road. 

ROwLANVD— TRUELI.— On June 14th, at the parish church, Wall, 
Lichfield, Frank Mortimer Rowland, M. D., B. A., of ‘ichtield, to 
Cornelia Isabel, second daughter of the Rev. W. H. A. Truell, Vicar 
of Wall. 

Sru ART Durrox.— On June 14th, at St. B; rtholomew's. Sydenham, 
Walter Lea Stuart, M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P. Lond., sixth surviving son 
of the late J. E. Stuart, of Fairview, Hampstead, to Katharine 
Eleanor, younger daughter cf the late Rev. A. Dutton, formerly Vicar 
of West Hyde, Rickmansworth, Herts. 

WoopnHovusE—NELsonw.—On June 13th, at Esber Parish Church, Cecil 
Woodhouse, M.B., B. C. Cantab., of Homeside, Esher, to Norah 
Nelson, widow of the late Edward A. Ne'sou, and only daughter of 
Grinham Keen, Chadworth Cottage, Esher. 


DEATHS. 


ARGLES.—On June 14th, at Oxford-terrace, Hsde-park, W., suddenly, 
Robert Argles, L.R.C.P., aged 60. 

BRTANT.— On June 7th, at Bloemfontein, South Africa, Hugh A. Bryant, 
aged 33. M.R C. S., L. R. C. P., Civil Surgeon, Royal Army Medical 
Corps, and late of Shaftesbury. 

DAviks.— On June 15th, at Springfontein, South Africa, Herbert Davies, 
M. B., Ch. B. Vict., a Surgeon of the Welsh Military Hospital, son of 
Henry Davies, Carus Lodge, near Lancaster. 

Bam BLR TON. — On June 18th, at Swanage, of apoplexy. Dennis Cawood 
Embleton, M.D., M. R. C. S., L. K. C. P., of St. Wilfrids, Bourne- 
mouth, aged 46. 

GILISsON.— On June 2nd, William Edward Gillson, L. R. C. P. Lond., 
M. R. C. S., of Huutingdon- street, Barnsbury, in his 42nd year. 

Jos. — On June 18th, at Springfontein, South Africa, Professor Thomas 
Jones, F. R. C. S. 

JoHNson —On June 17tb, at Beaconsfield, Bucks, Francis Johnson, 
M. R. C. S., L. K. Q C.P.I., aged £0 years. 

Nawrow.—On June 20th, at Trevor Dene, Penarth, Georgina, the wife 
of Charles John Newton, Surgeon, age 48 years, 

WHEATLEY —On the l4th inst. at the Grange, Loughton, William 
Henry Whe-tley, L. D. S. (Lond. al. d Glasgow), aged 46 years. 


9 Marriages and Deaths. 


Hotes, Short Comments, and Anshoers 
to Correspondents. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PHYSICIAN 
CONTAGIOUSNESS OF PHTHISIS. 


To the Editors of THs Lanogt. 


S1rs,—I have been surprised to find among the many authors quoted 
on the subject of the question of the contagiousness of phthisis and 
its treatment by the open-air method almost no mention of an English 
physician, Richard Morton, M.D., sometime Fellow of the College of 
Physicians, who flourished in London at the end of the seventeenth 
century and a copy of the secoud English (posthumous) 
edition, dated 1720, of whose book entitled “ Phthisiologia or a 
Treatise of Consumptions, whereia tbe Difference, Nature, Cause“. 
Sigar, and Cure of all sorts of Consumptions are explained,” 
has been long in my possession. In the preface the Latin 
edition (1689 quoted in the British Medical Journal of June 16th 
by Dr. Osler) is said to be already scarce and an apology 
is made for issuing {t in the vulgar tongue. In the second book 
wherein the author treats of an original consumption of the Lungs, 
he says that is original ‘which from the very beginning depends 
on an ill Disposition and an Exulceration of the Lungs.” Among the 
causes he gives ‘'Sixthly, Also a foggy and thick Air, and that which 
is filled with the Smoak of Coals, dues extremely promote a Consump- 
tion ...... by stuffing and weakning the Lungs, that serve for Respiration, 
which are the Seat and Theatre of this Distemper.” Ninthly. This 
Disease is also propagated by Infection. For this Distemper (as I have 
observed by frequent Experience) like a Contagious Fever does infect 
those that lie with the sick Person with a certain Taint.” With regard to 
prevention he remarks: *' Let the patient enjoy an open, fresh, kindly 
Air, and such as is free from the Smoak of Coals which may not only 
cherish the animal Spirits and comfort the Nervous Parts, and conse- 
quently restore the weak appetite, but likewise procure Quiet (at least 
in some measure) to the Lungs. But“ (and I commend this to the 
extreme advocates of the open- air“ system of cure) "there must be great 
Care taken that he does not get new Cold. For the Body being in such 
a manner filled with a Load of Humours, every new Catarrh or 
Cold tends to a Consumption, and from hence come all our Sorrows.” 
In respect of prognosis again Dr. Morton states a consumption that 
is got by Infection but especially whenever that Infection is derived 
from one that has an acute and malignant consumption is, when all 
other circumstances are alike, more difficult to cure and for the most 
part more acute and fatal than other Consumptions.“ And again: “A 
Consumption in the Autumn, or Winter, though it may be relieved by 
a careful Management and the convenient Use of Medicines, yet it can 
never be perfectly cured without the benefit of the Spring and of tbe 
approaching Sun. For as the vesciculous Substance of the Lungs is 
almost continually penetrated by the Air, and by the Decree of 
Nature is blown up in the farthest corners of it by the continual 
succession of new Air, that is driven in and out by Respiration, so the 
present State of the Air must necessarily be of very great Moment, 
seeing it may either hinder or promote the cure of this Distemper, as it 
is found to be wholesomely dry and warm, or unwholesome, by being 
cold and cloudy. So that the due Constitution of the Air contributes 
not only to the Preservation of the Lungs when they are out of order, 
but also to their cure, more than the most pompous Heap of Medicines, 
which cannot be conveyed into the Blood and the Part affected so con- 
tinually or in the same quantity as the Air is. And therefore ‘tis 
usually in vain to expect the Cure of a Consumption in the winter 
time, and in autumn, to wit, while the State of the Air being cold, 
thick, and moist, and consequently unwholesome, does continually 
promote the Distemper more than a Store even of the most proper 
Medicines can stop and check it, when the Edge of the most powerful 
Remedies is taken off and their Efficacy weakened in this manner by 
the extremely incommodious State of the Air.” 

History 3. Mr. Luff, the son of that Reverend Divine which I have 
already mentioned, living in Milk-street, after he had married a 
Virgin that was consumptive (and, as I remember, dyed within a 
Year after She was married, with an universal Colliquation and the 
other symptoms of a tatal Consumption of the Lungs) a few Months 
after her Death fell into a consumption (as I judged) Ly Contayion. 
To which fatal Disease an Haemoptoe prepared the way with which he 
was suddenly taken at Exeter, and that in the Winter time, and he 
lost a great deal of Blood. But as soon as his spitting of blood was 
stopt by Phlebotomy, a Milk Diet, and Incrassating Medicines and be had 
recovered his strength in some measure, being dismist by his Country 
Physician, within a fortnight (which was much sooner than was fit), he 
came to London on Horseback, and presently sent forme. But alas! 
how much was he chinged from what he was before! I found tbe 
poor Patient very Feverish, and always coughing, and extremely wasted 
with a Colliquation that was now begun, and troubled with a Streight- 
ness and Pains in his Breast. I found it to be a mixt Fever, partly 
Peripneumonick, from a new Inflammation of some of the Tubercles, 
partly putrid, from the purulency of other Glandules, which had 
begun so soon to be ulcerated. I judged the Distemper to be 
a very acute Consumption of the Lungs from a spitting of 
blood which as it was contracted by Infection, as it was rendered 
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more hasty and violent by his ill Government in his Journey and 
his return into our Air that is filled with the Smoak of Coals. The 
violence of the Pain and Fever requiring it, I presently ordered a Vein 
to be opened, but I took away but a little Blood, because of the Con- 
sumption and Colliquation that was upon him. Then I endeavoured 
at least to stave off this hasty Ruin for some time with temperate 
Juleps and Opiates and all sorts of convenient Pectoral Medicines, 
Blisters, and a due management in all things. But all these things 
were to no purpose ; for within three or four weeks he departed this 
Life, with all the Symptoms of a very acute Consumption of the 
Lungs.” 

There can be no more definite statements as to the contagiousness of 
consumption and the advisability of its open-air treatment than those 
contained in the above extracts. and I trust, Sirs, that you will, forthe 
credit of English medicine, assist me to restore to his well-deserved 
niche in the Temple of Fame this ancient worthy. His whole work, 
although, of course, including much that is archaic, and sometimes 
even to our ideas offensive, in the way oi treatment, teems with useful 
suggestions and is full of learned observations, the fruit of his close 
study of older writers, particularly Hippocrates, and of careful clinical 
aud pathological work on his own part. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Ws. J. TOWNSEND BakKER, M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., 
D.P.H. Cantab., L. S. A., 
Formerly Physicians’ Assistant, Bristol General Hospital. 
Fulham, S. W., Juue loth, 1900. 


A MEDICAL TRIBUTE TO GENERAL BADEN-POWELL. 


A LEAMINGTON paper publishes some verses written by Mr. Montagu 
Lomax and headed TO B.-P.” We quote a few stanzas. 
Oom Paul he spake in council, all his bravest in a ring, 
“We have laid our plans of conquest—who will capture Mafeking >” 
And the wily Cronje answered, as he stroked his grizzled cheek, 
“Just a clump of wooden shanties; I can take it in a week.” 
* * * * * 


And day by day their guns belched forth a storm of shot and shell, 
And night by night the peaceful sky was lit with fires of bell; 
But you didn’t seem to mind it, though your guns were only toys, 


And you signall'd, “ Arn't you coming? You can't frighten us with 
noise!” 


Then they called a solemn conclave, bearded cheek and sullen brow, 

And they said, These verdomncd rooineks should have given in by 
now”; 

And they penned a wrathful missive: We concede an hour’s grace 

Surrender ut discretion, or we blow you into space!” 


But they little knew the spirit of the man to whom they spoke, : 

With his air of gay bonhomie, and his beart of British oak ; 

have mined the chiet approaches,” so you wrote politely back, 

“Towns don't fall by being looked at—won’t you try a front attack?“ 
* * * * * 


And week by week, and month by month, the weary siege went on, 
And pestilence and famine thinn'd your numbers one by one; 

But you only sat the tighter, took a hole up in your belt, 

And looked for help, so slow to come, across the burning veldt. 


But you never failed in courage, never lost your cheery tone, 

And when the days were darkest you ran the show alone, 

Por you plann’d bazaars and concerts, wrote them comic songs 
to sing, 

Theu sent out fresh despatches: All well—at Mafeking.” 


* * * * * 


And when the help, so long delayed, so longed for, came at last, 
And the pulses of an Empire's heart were beating loud and fast, 
Amid all the songs and tumult that made each bosom swell, 
Was the note ot deep thanksgiving, © Als well, thank God, all's 
well!” 
+ * * * 
There are leagues and leagues of banners, from every roof they wave, 
The grand old flag of England you fought so well to save; 
And from Sydney to Vancouver the rocking belfries ring 
The fame of Baden-Powell and glorious Mafeking. 
Leamington Spa, May 21st. MontTaGcu Lomax. 


ACOIDENTAL VACCINATION OF A WOMAN BY HER CHILD. 
To the Editora of THE Lancet. 


SIRB.— The following case is, I think, worthy of notice. Four weeks 
ago I was sent for to see a woman supposed to be suffering from 
erysipelas. When I arrived there I found the submaxillary lymphatic 
glands enlarged and a slight swelling oi the left cheek. The lower lip 
was also swollen and had a large and a small vesicle near the junction 
of skin and mucous membrane about its centre. About 10 days 
previously I had vaccinated her child, and I extracted from 
her the information tbat the baby had scratched her lip and that she 
had accidentally rubbed the vaccination pad with some discharge on it 
on her mouth whilst dressing it. Under the treatment of a mild anti- 
septic mouth wash, painting the enlarged glands with tincture of 
iodine, and the administration of an aperient mixture the symptoms 
subsided, leaving two small cicatrices. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
A. R. HBENCHLEY, L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., 


Blagdon, near Bristol. L. F. P. S. G lasg. 


„ DEATHS UNDER CHLOROFORM.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sirs,—The report in THE Lancer of June 9th at page 1656 shows 
that chloroform administered by the towel or Simpson's method to 
the same patient and by the same administrator on two occasions, 
varies absolutely in the result produced—one administration all but 
kills the patient by respiratory paralysis, the other answers perfectly 
aud everything goes well. Here we have actually demonstrated the 
uncertainty of the towel or rule-of-thumb method. The cause is 
evidently the utter uncertainty of the dosage afforded. l 

I venture to submit that this report of these two administrations 
justities another protest against this mode of administration and, indeed, 
against any mode which does not register the amount of chloroform 
used and also enable the administrator to know how much chloroform 
vapour is passing into each inspiration. These essential requistes 
cannot be claimed for any rule-of-thumb method. This has been 
clearly shown lately by letters which have appeared, and especially by 
those of Dr. James Edmunds, in recent numbers of THE LANCET. 

I should not presume to engage in the discussion of this question of 
the administration of chloroform did I not do so from personal experi- 
ence, and I contess that I have learnt much from this practical method 
of gaining knowledge and thus putting myself in the place of my 
patient. In fact, Sirs, I venture to think that all those who administer 
anesthetics should have personal knowledge of its effect on themselves, 
and I have been not a little surprised to hear how learnedly some 
discourse on the subject without ever having experience: its effects. 
I have therefore administered it to myself and have had it adminis- 
tered to me by Dr. Edmunds with the Krohne inhaler on the method 
described by him in THE LANCET. 

On each occasion full surgical anesthesia was gradually and com- 
fortably induced—without an iota of coughing, discomfort, or resist- 
ance, and without any after discomfort. On one of these occasions we 
were honoured by the presence of Dr. Alexander Haig and Dr. Stretch 
Dowse, and “pipe-smoking anwsthesia” was, I am informed, fully 
induced, yet the chloroform used from the graduated bottle was only 
35 minims and the time of induction was seven minutes. 

It would give me great pleasure at any meeting of medical mento 
submit myself to chloroform again in the same way for the purpose of 
a demonstration. I think, Sirs, you will agree with me that it is as 
desirable as it is imperative in the face of 80 many deaths occurring 
under chloroform that the important question of the safest mode of 
administration be at once calmly and quietly considered and discussed, 
and the best system be recognised and adopted by all anwsthetists. I 
should consider the sacritice of my life a small matter to attain this 
object. I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

C. J. Harris, M. R. C. S. Eng., &c. 

Kilburn Priory, N. W., June 14th, 1900. 


— — 


Income Tar —Our correspondent might make a return based on his 
own estimated income for the ensuing year; but no doubt the 
surveyor for the district, if the return were lower than that of his 
predecessor, would assess him on the average of the returns made for 
the past three years. We should try the first course. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 
(Taken datly at 8.30 a.m. by Steward's Instruments. 
Tar Lawogt Office, June 21st, 1900. 


Rarometer| Direc- Solar | Maxi- 


Date reduced to} tion Rain-| Radia | mum Min. | Wet 995 Remarks at 
` {Sea Level] of fall. in Temp Temp] Bulb | Balb. 8.30 am. 
and 32° P. | Wind. Vacuo.| 8 A 
June 15 2997 S. W. 0°09; 114 70 57 60 | 63 Cloudy 
a 16] 3005 S. W. ... | 110 71 57 60 | 64 Cloudy 
90 17 30°05 8.W. eee 109 15 6l 61 66 Cloudy 
„% 18| 3008 S. W. . | 120 78 56 57 63 Fine 
„ 19) 2994 [S. W. 120 77 60 60 66 Fine 
„ 20] 29°74 S. W. 0·•07 121 74 57 58 62 Oloudy 
„ 21 29°77 [S. W. 005] 79 61 55 56 | 61 Raining 


have been received: East Daily Press (Norwich), Leicester Daily 
Post, Daily News, Norfolk Weekly Standard, Bradford Observer, 
Leeds Mercury, Dundee Advertiser, East Angltan Daily Times, 
Blackburn Daily Telegraph, Ealing Gazette, Midland Free Press, 
Bexhill Chronicle, Scotaman, Birmingham Datly Post, Western Mail, 
Gazette (Middlesbrough), Folkestone Herald, Eastern Morning News 
(Huli), York Daily Herald, Times of India, Pioneer Mail, Cittzen. 
Montrose Standard, Sun (London), South Wales Daily News, Man- 
chester Guardian, Builder, Architect, Yorkshire Post, Rriatv 
Mercury, Hertfordshire Mercury, Liverpool Daily Pot, Mining 
Journal, Brighton Gazette, Reading Mercury, Bromley Chronicle, 
South-Eastern Gazette, West Susser Gazette, Local Governneat 
Chronicle, Surrey Advertiser, Local Government Journal, Nestern 
Morning News, Londonderry Sentinel, Carpenter and Builder, Notes 
and Queries, Tewkesbury Record, West Bromwich News, Cambrian 
News, Chicago Daily Tribune, South Durham Mercury Weston-super- 
Mare Gazelle, Ayrshire Post, £C., &c. 
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Medical Diary for the ensuing Meek. 


OPERATIONS. 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS. 

MONDAY (25th).—Eondon (2 P. M.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 P. M.), St. 
Thomas's (3.50 P. M.), St. 1 (2 P. M.), St. Mary's (2.30 P. M.), 
Middlesex Co P. M.), Westminster (2 P.M.) Chelsea (2 P. .), 
Samaritan (Gynæcological, by Physicians, 2 P. u.), Sobho-square 
(2 Fr. .), Royal Orthopedic (2 P. x.), City Orthopedic (d P. M.), 
Gt. Northern Central (2.50 P. M.), West London (2.30 P. u.), London 
Throat (2 P. M.). 


TUESDAY (26th) .— London (2 P. M.), St. Bartholomew (1.30 P. x.), Guy’s 
(1.30 your t. Thomas’s (3.30 P. x.), Middlesex (1.30 P.M.), West- 
minster P.M.) West London (2.30 P.M.) University College 

(2 P. u.), St. George's (1 P.m.), St. Mary's (l P. x.), St. Mark’s 

(2.30 P. M.), Cancer (2 p. x.), Metropolitan (2. 30 P. x.), London Throat 

(2 P. ux. and 6 P. M.), Royal Ear (3 P. M.). 


WEDNESDAY (27th).—St. Bartholomew (1.30 P. M.), University College 

(2 P. M.). rag hes ree (2 P. u.), Middlesex (1.30 P. u.), Charing-cross 

3 P. u.), St. Thomas’s (2 P. M..), London (2 P. M.), King's College (2 P. u.), 

t. George's (Ophthalmic 1 P. u.), St. Mary's (2 P. M.), National Ortho- 

pedic (10 A. x.), St. Peter's (2 P. M.), maritan (2.30 P. u.). Gt. 

Ormond- street (9.30 A. u.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 Pp. Mu. ), West- 

minster (2 P.M), Metropolitan (2.30 P. .), London Throat (2 P. M.), 
Cancer (2 P. M.) 


THURSDAY h).—St. Bartbolomew's (1.30 P. x.), St. Thomas’s 
(3.50 P. M.) University College (2 P. u.), Charing-cross (3 P. u.), St. 
George's (1 P. M.), London (2 P. M.), King's College (2 P. M.), Middlesex 


(1.30 P. M.), St. arabe (2.30 P. u.), Soho-square (2 P. M.). North-West 
London (2 P. M..), Chelsea (2 P. u.), Gt. Northern Central (Gynæco- 
logical, 2.30 P. M.), Metropolitan (2.30 P. M.), London Throat (2 P. u.), 
St. Mark’s (2 P. M.). 


FRIDAY (29th).—London (2 P. M.), St. Bartholomew’s (I. 30 P. M.), St. 
Thomas's (3.50 P. u.), Guy’s (1.50 P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. u.), Charing- 
Cross (3 P. M..), St. George's (1 P. M.), King’s College (2 P. u.). St. Marv's 
(2 P. M., Ophthalmic 10 A. M.), Cancer (2 P. u.), Chelsea (2 P. M.), Gt. 
Northern Central (2.30 P. M.), West ndon (2.30 P. M.), Lonpon 
Throat (2 P.M. and 6 P. u.). 


SATURDAY (30th).— Royal Free (9 A. M. and'2 P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. u.), 
St. Thomas’s (2 P. M.), London (2 P. M.), University College (9.15 A. u.), 
Charing-cross (2 p. M.), St. George's (1 P. M.), St. Mary's (10 P. u.), 
London Throat (2 P. M.). 


At the Royal Eye Hospital (2 P. u.), the Royal London Ophthalmic 
(0 A. u.), the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 P. u.), and the 
Central London Ophthalmic Hospitals operations are performed daily. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 


MONDAY (25th).—Menicat GRADUATRS'“ COLLEGE AND PoRYCLINIC 
(Sl 5 W. O.) .—4 P. x. Mr. M. Morris: Consultation. 
Skin. 

LoN DON THROAT Hospirat (204, Gt. Portland- street, W.). 4. 30 p.m. 
i and Prognosis in Chronic Deafness. (Post-graduate 
ourse. 
West Lonpon Post-GrapuvaTE Course (West London Hospital, 
W.).—5 P.M. Mr. S. Edwards: Urinary Cases. 


TUESDAY (26th).—Royvat COLLEGE oF PHYSICIANS or LONDON. 
5 P.M. Dr. F. W. Mott: The Degeneration of the Neurone, (Croonian 
Lecture.) Lecture HII. Syllabus:—The Chemistry of Degenera- 
tion.—The Marchi Method andj its Chemical Explanation.—The 
Decomposition of Myelin in Degeneration.—The Production of 
Cholin in the Blood and Cerebro-spinal Fluid, especially in Relation 
to General Paralysis.— The Chemical and Physiological Properties 
of Cholin.—Degeneration and Auto-intoxication.—The Intluence of 
Nucleo-proteid in the Cerebro-spinal Fluid in Rapid Wasting 
Diseases of the Brain. —Chronic Toxic Condition of the Blood. with 
especial reference to the Influence of Alcohol and Syphilis in the 
Production of General Paralysis and Tabes.—Some Facts concerning 
the Pathology of Gencral Paralysis.—The Close Relationship of the 
Two Diseases Considered Etiologically and Pathologically. 

MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC (22, Chenies-street, 
W.C.).—4 p.m. Dr. Sharkey: Consultation. (Medical.) 


WEDNESDAY (27th).—MzEnicaL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 
(Z2, Uhentes-street, W.C.).—-5 P.M. Mr. W. A. Jacobson: Consulta- 
tion. (Surgical.) 

Evevina HOSPITAL (Southwark-bridgeroad, S.E.).—4.30 p.m. Mr. 
W. Edmunds: Clinical Demonstration of Selected Surgical Cases. 
(Post-graduate Course.) 

HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST 
(Brompton).—4 P.M. Dr. Fowler: Thoracic Aneurysm. 

Mason UNIVERSITY CoLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM (Medical Lecture Theatre 
of the College).—4 p.m. Dr. O. J. Kauffmann: The Commoner 
Neuroses of Childhood, their Pathology and Treatment. (Ingleby 
Lecture.) 


THURSDAY (28th).—Royat COLLEGE or Prysicrans or Lonnow.— 
5p.m. Dr. F. W. Mott: The Degeneration of the Neurone. 
(Croonian Lecture.) Lecture IV. Syliabus:—Primary Degenera- 
tion.— The Arguments in Favour of General Paralysis being a 
Primary Degeneration with Secondary Intlammatory Changes,— 
Primary Degeneration may Affect the Afferent System as in Tabes, 
the Efferent System as in Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis, or both 
Afferent and Efferent Systems as in Combined Sclerosis.—Observa- 
tions upon Multiple Polyneuritis due to Alcoholism.—The Effect of 
Stress in the Production of Degeneration.—The Important Influence 
of Heredity in Nervous Diseases. — The Influence of Alcohol, Syphilis, 
and Tuberculosis upon the Germinal Plasm, and the Effects upon the 
Offspring in the Production of (a) Premature Decay of the Neurone, 
(>) Arrest of Development of the Neurone.—Juvenile General Para- 
90 Studied in 50 Cases. — Con genital Imbecility and Epilepsy from 

ases. 
MenicaL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC (22, Chenies-street, 
W. C.).—4 p.m. Mr. J. Hutchinson: Oonsultation. (Surgical.) 


Loxnpon SKIN Hosprrat (40, Fitvroy-scuare, W.). —4 P.M. Mr. J. 
Startin: Interesting Clinical Cases (illustrations by lantern slides). 
Wrst LONDON POST-GRADUATE Course (West London Hospital, 
W.).—S pm. Mr. S. Edwards: Urinary Cases. 
CHARING-CROSS HospiITaL.—4 p.M. Dr. W. Hunter: Pathological 
Demonstration. (Post graduate Course.) 
FRIDAY (29th)—MEDICAL GRADUATER COTIEGE AND POLYCLINIC 
( N W. O.).—4 p.m. Dr. D. Qrant: Consultation. 
Zar. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of THE LANCET should be addressed 
exclusively ‘‘TO THE EDITORS,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention be 
given to this notice. 


It is especially requested that early intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest, or which it is desirable to bring 
under the notice of the profession, may be sent direct to 
this Office. 

Lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only, AND WHEN ACCOMPANIED 
BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE, OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THE BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI- 
FICATION. 

Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informa- 
tion, must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers, not necessarily for publication, 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing reports or news paragraphs should be 
marked and addressed To the Sub- Hul itur.“ 

Letters relating to the publication, sate, and advertising de- 
partments of THE LANCET should be addressed ** Tu the 
Manager.” 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. nwt used. 


MANAGER'S NOTICES. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

WILL Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of THE LANCET 
at their Offices, 423, Strand, W.C., are dealt with by them! 
Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents (with 
none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what- 
ever) do not reach THE LANCET Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and sot to 
THE LANCET Offices. 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
THE LANCET Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority 
of Agents are able to effect. 

The rates of subscriptions, post free, 
THE LANCET Offices or from Agents, are :— 

To THE COLONIES AND ABROAD. 

One Near . £i 12 6 One Year . «£114 8 
Six Months . . 915 3 Six Months. oe O17 4 

Three Months. 0 8 2 Three Months .. . O 8 8 

Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. Cheques and Post Otice Orders (crossed 
„London and Westminster Bank, Westminster Branch“) 
should be made payable to the Manager, MR. CHARLES GOOD, 
THE LANCE'’ Oflice, 423, Strand, London, W.C. 


either from 


SUBSCRIBERS ABROAD ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED 
TO NOTE THE RATES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS GIVEN ABOVE. It 
has come to the knowledge of the Manager that in some 
cases higher rates are being charged, on the plea that the 
heavy weight of THE LANCET necessitates additional 
postage above the ordinary rate allowed for in the terms of 
subscriptions. Any demand for increased rates, on this or 
on any other ground, should be resisted. The Proprietors of 
THE LANCET have for many years paid, and continue to pay, 
the whole of the heavy cost of postage on overweight foreign 
issues; and agents are authorised to collect, and do so 
collect, from the Proprietors the cost cf such extra postage. 

The Manager will be pleased to forward copies direct from 
the Offices to places abroad at the above rates, whatever be 
the weight of any of the copies so supplied, Address— 
THE MANAGER, THE LANCET OFFICES, 423, STRAND, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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Communications, Letters, &c., have been 
received from— 


A.—Miss A. S. Althaus. Lond.; |L.—Rev. F. Lawrence, Westow; 
Messrs. Allen gud Hanburys,| Rev. L. H. Lermit, Hartfeld ; 
Lond. Mr. B. Lawrence, Lond.; Lord 

B.—Mr. C. Birchall, Liverpool;| Lister, Lond.; Liverpool Stanley 
T. B. Browne, Ltd., Lond.; Hospital, Hon. Secretary of; 
Dr. J. Bissel!, Ahmednager, | Messre. Lee and Nightingale, 
India; Mr. A. E. Barker, Lond.; Liverpool. 

Dr. James Burnet, Edinburgh; |M.—Mr. ©. Mansell Moulin, 
Mr. J. Townshend Barker, Lond.; Lond.; Mr. A. W. Martin, 
Mr. A. Bradburne, Farn- Gorton; Mr. E. Merck, Lond.; 
borough ; Brits: und Colonial] Maltine Manufacturing Co., 
Druggtet, Editor cf ; Birmingham | Lond.: Male and Female Nurses’ 
City Hospital, Medical Super- Codperation, Lond., Secretary 
intendent of; Mr. J. H. Bros-| of; Dr. C. A. Mayne, Patna, 
comb, Birmingham; Bristol India; Dr. F. W. Mott, Lond.; 
Royal Hospital {ur Sick Children, | Medical Graduates’ College, 
Secretary of. Lond.; Medical Review, Lond; 
C.—Mr. H. A. Collins, Saxmund- | Messrs. Mather and Crowther, 


ham ; Messrs. Cadctt and Neall, 
Ashtead; Cornwall County 
Asylum, Bodmin, Secretary of; 
Meears. Crossley and Co., Lond.; 
Oardiff Infirmary, Seoretary of; 
Messrs. J. and A. Churchill, 
Lond. 

D.—Dr. Clement Dukes, Rugby; 
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LECTURE II. 
Delivered on June 21st, 1900. 

MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—In my last lecture I 
briefly referred to the present position of the neurone theory. 
I gave some examples of its practical application and I dwelt 
at some length upon a method which has been used for 
studying the bio-chemical changes which occur in the proto- 
plasm of the nerve-cell. Moreover, I pointed out the 
important evidence afforded by the development of the 


myelin sheath in proving correlation of structure and 
function, and that the formation of myelin depends upon 
three fundamental biological principles: 1. An acquired 
inherent tendency the result of evolutional differentiation of 
structure and function, for certain systems. groups, and 
communities of neurones at successive periods of time to 
ensheathe their axis-cylinders with an insulating and pro- 
tecting structure—the myelin sheath which in the case of 
the peripheral nerves is contained within and partially 
formed by a chain of tubular mesoblastic cells. 2. Phylo- 
genetically and ontogenetically stimulus from without is the 
determining factor in the bio-chemical change associated 
with the deposition of myelin. 3. Absence of stimulus as 
occurs from long disuse occasions a regressive metamorphosis 
back to the embryonic type. 


THE EFFECTS OF INJURY OF THE NEURONE. 


Section of the axis-cylinder or destruction of the nerve- 
cell (speaking collectively), whether produced by direct 
trauma or by morbid processes occurring in the vascular and 
supporting structures of the nervous system, causes a simul- 
taneous death-change of a characteristic chemical nature 
affecting the myelin sheath and axon extending from the 
point of injury to its terminal fibrils. This is Wallerian 
degeneration, or secondary degeneration of Waller and 
Tiirck. Ranvier showed that the sheath of Schwann con- 
sists of a series of tubular mesoblastic cells wrapped round 
the axon and that when a nerve is cut there is degenera- 
tion of the myelin and axon above the lesion as far 
as the next node. Each internode, therefore, repre- 
sents a cell, and the fact that the degeneration does not 
extend upwards beyond the node allows the presumption 
that these tubular cells have some metabolic interaction 
with the contained axon and its surrounding myelin. But 
whatever that reciprocal metabolic interaction of the axon 
and its ensheathing structures may be, secondary Wallerian 
degeneration conclusively proves that it is controlled and 
determined by the nerve-cell and its contained nucleus ; 
indeed, it is possible to conceive that the metabolic activity 
of the nucleus is the mainspring of this trophic influence, 
by the production of some bio-chemical or bio-physical 
stimulus which pervades the whole complex neurone even to 
its far distant prolongations. The Nissl method has shown 
that section of an axon causes changes in the nucleus and 
cell protoplasm. These may be temporary and recoverable or 
permanent and irrecoverable. The result apparently depends 
very much upon the degree and extent of the injury. When 
a peripheral nerve-fibre is cut through the trophic influence 
of the cell is removed from the axon and myelin sheath 
which it generated. These die; not so, however, the 
independent tubular cells of the sheath of Schwann, for 
these, soon after the death-change has commenced in the 
myelin, show signs of active proliferation. Whether, as 
some authorities would have us believe, they can lead to 
regeneration of the nerve, or whether, as seems much more 
probable, they prepare the way for the down-growing axon, 


1 Lecture I. was published in THE LANCET of June 23rd, 1900, p. 1779. 
0. 


I shall not here enter into, but tbat they have an important 
function in regeneration is undoubted, seeing that regene- 
ration in the central nervous system, where the sheath of 
Schwann is absent, does not occur. Tuckett has shown that 
when a non-medullated sympathetic nerve is cut the nucle} 
and sheath-like structures remain unaltered, while the axon 
alone degenerates; it could thus appear that the degenerating 
myelin may act as a formative stimulus causing nuclear 
mitosis and cellular proliferation. 


THE EFFECTS OF INJURY OF A NERVE UPON THE CELLS 
OF ORIGIN. 


Only since the introduction of the Nissl method of 
staining has it become known that changes occur in the 
ganglion cells almost immediately after section of the nerve. 
Nissl, who first studied this, called it primare Reizung” ; 
and Marinesco, who has made a special stady of this subject, 
bas shown that section of the hypoglossal nerve on one 
side is followed by three stages of change in the corre- 
sponding nucleus of origin. The hypoglossal nucleus is 
especially favourable for the study of this question, the 
perve being purely motor. From the close proximity of the 
two nuclei comparative observations of the nuclei of the two 
sides make very evident changes, which occur as the result 
of section of the nerve on one side. 

Marinesco divides these changes which occur in the 
nucleus into three phases. The reaction phase occurs during 
the first month and is characterised by a dissolution of the 
chromatophil elements and a displacement of the nucleus 
towards the periphery of the cell. This change has also been 
recognised by many other observers—namely, Nissl, Ballet 
et Dutil, Lugaro, Flatau, van Gehuchten, Sano, Erlanger, 
and others. The condition is not necessarily one of 
degeneration, as I sball show later. It is important to 
bear this in mind, for a similar condition may be found 
affecting the anterior horn cells in peripheral neuritis, where 
disease bas led to a destruction of the axis-cylinder process. 
In the reparation pbase the cell body increases in volume, 
the nucleus resumes its original position, and the cell shows 
a distinct pyknomorphic condition (abundance of stainable 
substance). About 90 days after the injury the process of 
reparation has proceeded so far that the nuclear group of the 
injared side is only distinguished from the uninjured 
side by the increase in size of the cells and their processes. 
A little later the cells return to their normal appearance, 
in point of time corresponding to the regeneration 
of the nerve. We may consider this cell-bypertrophy as 
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Hypoglossal nuclei of two sides. k indicates the swollen cells 
of the nucleus en the side of section during tbe phase of 
reparation. N indicates the normal side. (After Marinesco.) 


evidence Of the increased pbysiological activity necessary 
for regeneration. If now the hypoglossal nerve be torn out 
according to the method of von Gudden, or if a large piece 
of the nerve be resected, or any other condition arise so 
severe that the regeneration process in the nerve is prevented, 
then the reaction phase proceeds rapidly, and instead of a 
reparation phase of hypertrophy the cells undergo atrophy 
and a degenerative phase ensues. The aceompanying 
diagram shows the changes in the cells of the bypeglossal 
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mucleus which result from section of the nerve in which 
regeneration is possible; it differs from tearing out the 
hypoglossal nerve in which regeneration is impossible. la 
the former case the return of the cells to normal is coincident 
with regeneration and return of function: in the latter the 
degeneration and subsequent atrophy of the cell group are 
brought about by such an injary as to render repair impossible 
and resembles therefore the effects of amputation of a limb. 
Recently Schäfer has shown that hemi-section of the spinal 
cord produces chromolytic changes in the cells of Clarke’s 
column and subsequent atrophy, substantiating thereby the 
theory that these cells give origin to the dorsal and ventral 
cerebellar tracts, and Lloyd, a pupil of his, has also shown 
that the cells of Deiter's nucleus undergo similar changer, 
thus tending to support the observations of Risien Russell, 
Ferrier, and Turner, that the cells of this nucleus give origin 
to descending fibres in the antero-lateral region. We can 
thus see that this method has proved of the greatest value in 
determining the cells of origin of tracts of fibres. Some 
observers, Bregmann and Darkschewitz, have even found, 
after tearing out cranial nerves, a degeneration recognisable 
by the Marchi method and demonstrating the course of the 
nerve in the medulla or pons by the black-stained myelin. 
By the kindness of Mr. Victor Horsley I have the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting a lantern slide of the medulla showing 
degeneration back to the nucleus after an injary made 
just at the point of emergence of the nerve. 

Marinesco, in his admirable work on the effects of amputa- 
tion, describes slow progressive changes in the myelin sheath 
and says the normal refraction of the fat disappears, the 
colour reaction of the same tends to disappear, and following 
the changes in the myelin there is a change in the axis- 
cylinder. In addition, there appears a considerable nuclear 
proliferation of the sheath when the myelin has disappeared, 
the atrophied fibres bearing resemblance to non-medullated 
fibres. A recent observation by Noll, which I shall refer to 
later, showed that the protagon diminished in the central 
stump of a nerve after section, though, of course, not to such 
an extent as in the peripheral. 

Barker, after referring to the above experiments, as well as 
to the studies of von Gudden and his pupils and the observa- 
tions upon the nervous system following amputations, 
remarks: ‘‘We have seen that these observations have, 
partially at least, annulled the validity of Waller’s doctrine 
of the trophic relations of the nerve cells, for after injury to 
an axon, in addition to the degeneration in the axon, 
peripheral to the lesion there are demonstrable alterations 
into the cyto-proximal end of the axon, and especially in 
the cell body of the neurone itself.” The changes which occur 
after the amputation of limbs are probably, however, due to 
regressive atrophy from lack of stimulus from the structures 
over which the neurones presided. The changes which occur 
in the cells of origin of a nerve after section undoubtedly 
prove that the whole neurone has suffered by the injury, but 
there is no evidence to show that a degeneration occurs (in 
the sense of the chemical change to be referred to 
later), except in the peripheral portions of the cut nerve and 
in the central portion as far up as the next node of Ranvier, 
unless the injury is so severe as to cause such a shock to the 
neurone that it dies as a whole. 


DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM AS DISTINGUISHED 
FROM DISKASES WITHIN THE NERVOUS NYSTEM. 

The histological elements which make up the nervous 
system may be divided into two groups: (1) the nervous 
units or neurones ; and (2) the supporting, protecting, and 
nutrient tissues. Organic diseases may start in a primary 
degeneration of the nervous units or neurones, or the 
neurones may be affected secondarily by diseases starting 
in the supporting, protecting, and nutrient tissues. Such 
are essentially diseases within the nervous system and 
include diseases of the blood-vessels, lymphatics, membranes, 
and special nerve connective tissue (neuroglia). These give 
rise to secondary degeneration, either by direct injury, 
inflammatory compression, or by cutting off the blood-supply. 

The causes of pathological processes occurring in the 
nervous system may be considered under two headings— 
(1) external, and (2) internal; but it may be remarked that 
in all cases except direct injury the two groups are more or 
less combined. The external causes depend upon the condi- 
tion of the blood and lymph by which the neurones are 
nourished and the excess or deficiency of normai stimulation 
or existence of abnormal stimulation. The internal causes 
depend upon the inherent vitality of the neurones them- 
selves. In considering, therefore, the causes of degeneration 


of the neurone it will be necessary to point out the result of 
(1) failure of the blood-supply ; (2) toxic conditions of the 
blood ; (3) the effect of excess or deficiency of stimulation ; 
and (4) inberited defects in the nervous system as a whole 
or in some particular groups or systems of neurones. To do 
this, however, in a satisfactory manner would necessitate 
my referring in a very superficial manner to all the diseases 
affecting the nervous system. I shall therefore limit myself 
especially to personal observations relating to some few 
causes of the degeneration of the neurone in each of those 
groups which I have studied. 

Degeneration of the neurone may be studied by changes 
in (1) the nerve cell and (2) the axon and its sheath. By 
the neurone theory degeneration of the former must be 
associated with changes in the latter. We bave also reasons 
for believing that degeneration primarily affecting the axon 
and its sheath must be associated with functional, if not 
degenerative, changes in the trophic and genetic centre of the 
nerve cell. 


EFFECTS OF TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT FAILURE OF THE 
BLOOD-SUPPLY UPON THE NEURONE. 


The effects produced by complete anemia for varying 
periods of time upon the nervous elements of the spinal cord 
have been the subject of numerous experimental inquiries, 
but I am unaware of any systematic series of observations 
upon the effects produced by ligation of the cerebral 
arteries. Many clinical facts show that this is a subject 
worthy of attention, for the sudden loss of consciousness 
which results from syncope is explained by a failure of 
activity on the part of the nervous elements of the cortex 
cerebri, in consequence of default in the circulation in the 
hemispheres. Again, the sudden loss of consciousness in 
epilepsy, followed immediately by tonic spasms and then 
clonic spasms, bas recently found a possible explanation in 
the series of very valuable experimental observations by Dr. 
Leonard Hill. He bas found that artificial cerebral anemia in 
cats or monkeys produced by ligation of the four cerebral 
arteries produces tonic spasm. If absinthe be injected, 
instead of causing clonic spasm it increases the tonic spasm. 
Then, if the clamp or ligature be loosened on a carotid so 
that blood flows back to the hemisphere clonic spasms 
almost immediately occur. This will again give place to 
tonic spasm on closing the artery; and again on removing 
the clamp, allowing the blood to flow to the hemisphere, 
the clonic spasms supervene. He has, moreover, shown 
that if all four arteries in an animal be ligatured, in 
the dog recovery takes place; the explanation is that 
collateral circulation is restored soon enough to prevent 
destructive changes occurring in the nervous elements. 
With two carotids and two vertebrals tied the dogs are for 
some days paretic and demented—very much in the con- 
dition of the dogs which Goltz showed after having removed 
the cerebral hemispheres; however, as Sir Astley Cooper 
and other observers have shown, these animals recover 
completely. Dr. Hill has been good enough to send me 
portions of the brains of 12 such animals operated upon, 
which after ligation of the four arteries were allowed to live 
for varying periods of time. I have examined the nervous 
elements with a view of determining the condition of the 
nerve-cells when the dog is in a state of paresis and 
dementia and when it has recovered so completely as to pass 
for a normal animal. The methods which I have adopted 
have been for this and all other experiments and observa- 
tions referred to—tbe Niss] method, the Marchi, the Marchi- 
Pal, and rapid Golgi methods of staining. The changes 
observed in the brain by the Nissl method are shown in the 
accompanying photo-micrographs of the sections. (Jide 
Figs. 2,4, and 5.) Before, however, speaking of the patho- 
logical changes I will again call your attention to the appear- 
ances of the pyramidal cells of the cortex, medulla, and 
spinal cord of a normal animal when examined by this 
method, for it is the most reliable we have at present for 
studying pathological changes by comparing the appearances 
presented with the normal cells. (Jide Figs. 1 and 3.) You 
will observe that, first of all, the cells have changed their 
shape ; they are swollen up, their edges have not straight or 
incurved sides, but are curved outwards; the nuclei are 
swollen and often eccentric, and in some few of the cells 
may actually be extruded. When this has happened of 
course the cell has practically been destroyed and with it 
the nerve-fibre which contains its axis-cylinder projection. 
Another obvious sign of change, although not necessarily 
a destructive change, is the appearance presented by the 
chromophilous substance. It no longer presents those 
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definite figures which have received the name of Nissl 
bodies. Sometimes it appears as a fine dust, sometimes 
arranged in long threads separated from one another. One 
of the earliest changes to be observed is the absence or 
diminution of the chromophilous substance of the dendrons ; 
moreover, the edges of the cells and the processes present a 
ragged instead of a clear-cut outline. Generally speaking, 
the changes in the chromophilous substance only do not 
denote destruction, but should the swelling be so great 
as to produce an extrusion of the nucleus the cell 
must necessarily die; and we can, if the animal be kept 
alive over 10 days, determine how many psycho-motor 
cells have been destroyed by the temporary anæmia 
occasioned by the ligation of the arteries. We can do 
this by examining sections of the pons, medulla, and spinal 
cord by the Marchi method. The number of black degene- 
rated fibres, will indicate the number of pyramidal motor 
neurones which have perished as a result of the anæ mia. 
These are usually comparatively few. We may consequently 
say that mere swelling of the ceils with very marked chromo- 
lytic changes does not mean more than functional disturbance. 
Mere hydration—for thus I explain the swelling - without dis- 
location of the nucleus from the cell, even though the 
chromolytic changes are very intense, does not mean death of 
the neurone. This is an important fact in view of the asso- 
ciation of pathological symptoms with changes in the 
nerve- cell. Such microscopical changes are for the most 
part illustrated in the Sapplement by Figs. 2, 4. 5, and 
12. I would add in connexion with this series of experi- 
ments that the tangential fibres were found in most cases 
intact in animals that had completely recovered. We must 
suppose, therefore, that collateral circulation in dogs is 
restored very shortly after ligation of four arteries. The 
experiments of Ehrlich and Brieger in 1884 proved that 
anemia of the lower portion of the spinal cord could be pro- 
duced by ligature of the abdominal aorta, and that if the cir- 
culation was cat off for not Jonger than from a quarter of an 
hour to three-quarters of an hour only a temporary paralysis 
of the hinder extremities resulted, but if for one hour per- 
manent paralysis and destrnction of the nervous elements 
were invariably the result. Numbers of other experimenters 
have produced anæmia of the lumbar spinal cord by this 
method ; and Sarbo has given a full account of the changes 
which occur in the cells as a result of complete anemia 
lasting for from one hour to one and a half hours after liga- 
tion. The changes which he describes as occurring in the 
motor cells of the spinal cord as the result of complete occlu- 
sion of the circulation coincide very closely with the changes 
which I shall describe in other animals, especially monkeys 
and cats, also in dogs, which have died as a result of ligation 
of cerebral arteries, and in which collateral circulation was 
not soon enough established to prevent destructive changes. 
Sarbo found that ligature of the aorta for one hour in the 
rabbit caused a cell degeneration which was manifested by a 
granular destruction of the stainable substance of the cell 
protoplasm and a progressive homogeneous atrophic process 
affecting the cell nucleus. The appearances presented by the 
degenerating cells depended upon the time which was allowed 
to elapse between the ligation of the aorta and the killing of 
the animal—the longer the time the more evident was the 
cell destruction. He found no vascular changes indicating 
inflammations and no bemorrhages. 

The subject of cerebral anemia is of clinical importance, 
as it is well known that in man ligature of a carotid for 
aneurysm has been followed by hemiplegia. and I have 
examined the brain in one such case. Dr. Hill sent mea 
piece of the cortex from similar situations in both hemi- 
spheres and asked me to decide by microscopical examina- 
tion upon which side the patient was paralysed. This I 
correctly determined by the difference in the appearance of 
the cells of the two sides. We can understand, also, how 
temporary loss of motor or psychical function—e.g., transi- 
tory aphasia, monoplegia, hemiparesis, stupor, and dementia, 
or even hemiplegia—may occur in syphilitic disease of the 
arteries; for if collateral circulation be restored within an 
hour or so after the blocking of the artery, providing a 
thrombus does not spread to the small branches the 
circulation may be restored in the part and function may 
return in the course of a few hours or days. 

In connexion with the experimental ansmia of the spinal 
cord produced by clamping the abdominal arteries it is of 
interest to note two points. The exogenous fibres of the 
posterior columns, together with the pyramidal tracts 
tracts the fibres of which have their trophic and genetic 


centres respectively in the spinal ganglia and the cerebral 
cortex—do not undergo degeneration, whereas tracts which 
have for their trophic and genetic centres cells in the grey 
matter of the spinal cord undergo degeneration. Munzer and 
Wiener’s experiments showed this, and recently I had the 
opportunity of examining a case of acute anterior polio- 
myelitis in an infant 14 days after the onset of the disease. 
In this case also the degeneration was limited entirely 
to those tracts the fibres of which arise from cells in 
the spinal cord, and I cannot help thinking that this 
case was of vascular origin—possibly spasm of the large 
artery which comes in to supply the lower end of the spinal 
cord. Ballet and Dutil found from their experiments that 
complete anemia of the lower end of the spinal cord for a 
few minutes (by clamping the aorta) produced chromolytic 
changes in the anterior horn-cells. I have also found that 
swelling of the cells previously described, with chromolytic 
appearances, may come on within Jess than 10 minutes after 
ligation of the four cerebral arteries, for occasionally one 
ot Dr. Hill’s dogs or cats has died from the effect of the 
anesthetic very shortly after the four arteries bave been 
ligatured. It may be said that this was due to the anæs- 
thetic. It was not, however, so, for occasionally I have had 
the opportunity of examining the brain tissues of animals 
which have died from the anesthetic before any of the 
arteries were tied, and these showed no changes. (Vide | 
Fig. 3, Supplement.) We may therefore consider that the 
changes noted are due to the cessation of the circulation. 
Dr. Hill has shown that the cortex of there animals is 
readily excitable, and in some cases even hyper-excitable to, 
electrical stimulations, epilepsy being produced. Conse- 
quently, this change in the appearance of the cells can be 
associated with increased electrical excitability, or, perhaps 
more likely increased tendency of stimulus to spread—a 
fact of considerable importance when put beside another 
fact—viz., that I bave found in status epilepticus the cells 
presenting in many instances this swollen dropsical appear- 
ance, with marked changes in the chromo-philous sub- 
stance (Jide Fig. 13.) In general paralysis of the insane 
epileptiform seizures are of frequent occurrence, and when 
they do occur in the progress of the disease I have found 
invariably that in proportion to their frequency and severity 
there is a large number of recent degenerated fibres in the 
pyramidal systems. Consequently, we may assume that 
epileptiform seizures in this disease are associated with death 
of the cortical pyramidal motor neurones, due in some 
instances (I believe in great measure) to vascular disturb- 
ance of the cortex. (lide Fig. 9.) The disease itself is, I 
consider, primarily a progressive decay of the nervous 
elements, but owing to the establishment of a vicious 
circle numbers of neurones are destroyed by circulatory 
disturbances. 

I will now pass on to the effects of experimental anemia, 
produced by higature of arteries in which collateral circula- 
tion was not restored soon enough to prevent destructive 
changes in the nerve-cells. If cats or monkeys have all four 
arteries ligatured, or if, instead of ligaturing both vertebrals 
and both carotids in dogs, a subclavian be tied instead of 
one of the vertebrals, a sufficient collateral circulation cannot 
be restored soon enough and the animal dies in a period 
varying from a quarter of an hour to 24 hours. The time 
variation no doubt depends upon the effect produced upon the 
medulla by the anemia. The changes observed in the cells 
of animals which have thus lived some hours are different 
entirely to those which have been previously described. 
There is not merely a physical change due to hydration ; 
this may or may not be present, for sometimes the cells are 
not swollen, but are even shrunken. The staining reaction 
is also different, showing a bio-chemical as well as a bio- 
physical change ; sometimes the whole cell stains uniformly 
but not with a brilliant colouration. (Vide Fig.7.) Ifa 
double stain has been used, for example, methyl-blue and 
saffranine, the whole cell may be stained a uniform dull 
purple, the processes, as well as the body of the cell. having 
a homogeneous instead of a differentiated reaction to the 
dyes—a condition which is similar to that met with in byper- 
pyrexia and to the appearances described by Sarbo in the 
motor-spinal neurones of tbe lumbar-sacral region after 
clamping the abdominal aorta. These animals prior to 
death, according to Dr. Hill's notes, generally had epilepti- 
form convulsions. One animal, a monkey, presented the 
most instructive changes, because after ligature of both 
carotids and one vertebral it was paretic and demented, 
took no notice of anything, and behaved exactly like an 
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animal with its higher cortical centres destroyed, which 
indeed they were. It was killed on the fifth day and exami- 
nation of the brain of this animal exhibited the following 
changes, which are shown in the accompanying photc-micro- 
graphs. The nerve-cells and all their processes were uniformly 
stained a diffuse dull purple and were readily discerned on 
account of the dilatation of the lymph space in which the 
neurone lies; scattered through the protoplasm of the cells 
was a fine dust of coloured particles; the apical processes of 
the cells were either destroyed or twisted like corkscrews ; 
in many the dendrites had disappeared, but in some of the 
eelis the axis-cylinder could be traced with unusual distinct- 
ness, probably due to some swelling; and one cell was 
observed which is of interest because the axis-cylinder 
process could be traced some distance, giving off lateral 
twigs that seemed to merge into a general network, support- 
ing, therefore, the diffuse nerve network theory of Golgi. 
(Vide Fig. 6.) Many of the cells were swollen up, as 
Fig. 8 shows, and others were shrunken. Some could 
be seen with phagocytes sticking to them and devour- 
ing the dead cells. Although one observed these very 
marked changes in the cells by the Nissl and Weigert 
iron methods, yet by the chrome-silver method the cells 
appeared normal, showing the gemmules on their pro- 
cesses with unusual distinctness (vide photo-micrographs 
10 and 11). The brains of other animals, dogs and cats, 
were examined by similar methods with the same results. It 
may be that the chrome silver only stained those cells which 
had not undergone disorganisation ; but none of the cells 
when examined by the methods I have alluded to exhibited 
normal appearances as regards their bio-chemical condition 
nor was the animal physiologically normal. I have there- 
fore come to the conclusion that the rapid silver method of 
Golgi which stains only a few cells, although undoubtedly of 
the greatest value for anatomical purposes, yet for acute 
pathological findings is unreliable. Many of the statements 
which are made with regard to the effects of drugs, anæs- 
thetics, and acute disease, as represented by the ap ces 
of the gemmules on the processes of the cells, as made evident 
by the chrome-silver method, are therefore open to serious 
objections. It is very probable that the method of Cox 
might be found of value in determining changes in the cells 
of the cortex in chronic disease and possibly also in acute 
disease. I have not mentioned that in most of these brains 
experimented on a striking naked-eye feature was the disten- 
sion of the veins of the cortex with blood, and frequently 
there was sub-pial besmorrhage ; also the peri- vascular lym- 
phatics were sete distended with fluid. No doubt, both 
the increase of bl in the superficial veins, the increase of 
fluid in the peri-vascular lymphatics, and the general cedema 
of the brain itself were proportional and compensatory to 
the diminution of the arterial blood. The arteries were 
generally empty, likewise the capillaries. In some cases the 
peri-vascular lymphatics and membranes were the seat of a 
marked cellalar infiltration resembling the condition found 
in general paralysis. Collateral circulation to the medulla, 
by which tbe respiratory centre is kept going, is essential to 
life. Such collateral circulation when established—and if 
the animal lives it must have been established—would be 
accompanied by blood-supply to the choroid plexus, and the 
cerebro-spinal fluid, which functions as the lymph of the 
brain, would consequently be secreted in abundance and 
soon compensate for the diminution caused by the failure of 
the arterial circulation. Thus the increase of cerebro-spinal 
fluid would account for the vedema of the brain, the dropsical 
condition of the cells, and the dilatation of the peri-vascular 
lymphatics. 

Some experiments which I made five years ago with Pro- 
fessor O. S. Sherrington, and which we have never found 
opportunity to continue and develop, are, I think, of sufficient 
importance to mention with this subject of anemia. We 
found that compression of the spinal cord in the dorsal 
region, even enough to produce indentation, would not stop 
the passage of impulses generated by faradaic excitation of 
the cerebral cortex to the lower spinal motor neurones. In 
two animals—monkeys—upon compression with an eye 
removed from a rat immediately after death, fixed at the 
end of a glass tube attached to a horizontal lever in 
sach a way that compression of the cord could be made 
by this living tissue and the pressure measured by means 
of a sliding weight, we found that extremely light 
pressure upon the lumbar spinal cord was sufficient to 
abolish conduction in from one minute to one and a 
half minutes after the pressure was applied, and upon 


removing the pressure conduction in a minute or two 
returned because faradaic excitation of the cortex was 
responded to by an appropriate muscular contraction. The 
experiment was repeated a considerable number of times and 
I have no doubt that in these two animals we managed to 
produce an anemia of the grey matter of the lumbo-sacral 
spinal cord by compression of the large artery that comes 
in about the third lumbar root, causing a physiological block 
in the synapsis formed by the terminal arborisations of the 
axons of the cortical pyramidal neurones with the dendrons 
of the spinal motor neurones. 


EFFECTS OF HZMORRHAGE. 


Large quantities of blood may be lost to the body from 
bæmorrhage without producing any ap ble changes in 
the nervous elements. Voss has performed a number of 
experiments on animals, endeavouring to produce degenera- 
tion of the spinal cord by injections of pyridine sufficient to 
produce a severe anæmia, but without result. Likewise, 
numbers of cases of pernicious anzemia, leucocytbhæmia, and 
exhausting blood disease are not found associated with any 
noticeable change in the neurones. I have examined the 
nervous system in several cases of icious anæmia (in 
one of which the corpuscles had to 500,000 per cubic 
millimetre), in cases of very severe anemia from hamor- 
rhage and exhausting disease, and leucocythemia (in which 
the red corpuscles were reduced to one-fourth and in which 
the whole of the brain and vessels showed congestive stasis 
and hemorrhages), and yet the nerve-cells of these cases of 
extreme anæmia showed little or no bio-chemical change, the 
Nissl granules appearing quite normal (vide Fig.1). Nor did 
sections of the nervous system in these cases show any 
degenerative changes by the Marchi method. It is, therefore, 
more than probable that those cases of combined sclerosis of 
the spinal cord, sometimes met with in pernicious ansmia 
but more often accompanied by grave anæmia, are due to 
some other cause than the deficiency of red corpuscles. 
Probably in the blood there is some neuro- toxin 
which produces this primary systemic degeneration of 
neurones with long axis-cylinder projections, forming the 
long tracts in the apinal cord; or it possibly may be that 
those individuals who suffer from this nervous affection have 
an inherent defective vitality or lowered durability of the 
nervous system which, in combination with the defect of the 
blood-supply in quantity and quality, leads to degeneration. 
The fact that inanition, even extreme inanition, produces 
little or no loss of weight in the nervous system and hardly 
any changes of importance in the microscopical appearances 
of the nervous elements is of considerable importance, for 
it seems to show that the metabolic exchange which goes 
on in the nervous system is either especially protected by the 
metabolism of the whole body being subservient to it, or that 
however important the metabolic exchange in the nervous 
system may be, in amount it is not considerable. Those 
primary wasting diseases affecting systems, communities, 
and groups of neurones, associated one with another by 
functional relationship rather than by anatomical or vascular 
supply, insidious in origin and progressive in course, cannot 
be essentially due to anything else than a metabolic failure 
on the part of the neurones themselves (which, after all, are 
but complex differentiated cells) to assimilate from the 
blood the necessary materials to maintain their specific vital 
energy. They die in a manner the reverse of their evolu- 
tion, the most distant of the tree—namely, the terminal 
twigs (collaterals)— being the first to go, then the branches, 
and last of all the trophic and genetic centre iteelf, the cell 
body and its nucleus. 

Dr. Wateon in my laboratory has carefully pee eh the 
sections of these ex tal anemic brains with a e 
number of sections of general paralysis. He has made draw- 
ings of cells which he considered N e similar appear - 
ances in the two conditions and result of his observa- 
tions appears to show that whilst a large number of the 
cells exhibit changes indicating chronic atrophy, a oon- 
siderable number of cells in general paralysis present acute 
destructive changes similar to those met with in cases of 
experimental anæmia from arterial occlusion, but they are 
scattered about in small foci. Arteries in this disease are 
seldom occluded, whereas congestive stasis in the arterioles, 
capillaries, and veins, even thrombosis in the latter, is 
common; and we may consider that the destruction of 
the nervous tissue of the cortex may be accelerated by 
inflammatory stasis. It is curious how general it is to find 
the brain atropby in this disease limited particularly to the 
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frontal and central convolutions, whereas the occipital and 
temporal lobes escape in great measure. Over the atrophied 
regions the pia-arachnoid membrane is thickened and 
adherent. Many observers, including Flechsig and Mickle, 
consider that the region of atrophy corresponds particularly 
with the area of distribution of the internal carotid arteries. 
‘I think, however, the area of atrophy and pia-arachnoid 
thickening more closely corresponds with the distribution of 
veins which open into the longitudinal sinus, and from a 
large number of observations made by myself and my 
assistants I have come to the conclusion that venous con- 
gestive stasis in that portion of tbe brain plays an important 
part in the symptomatology and pathology of general para- 
lysis. I shall, however, have occasion to refer to this more 
fully later. 

Mendel and many authorities believe that general paralysis 
is a primary inflammatory condition of the vessels and 
meninges with secondary destruction of the nervous elements. 
In 1884 Mendel. who believed that the necessary factors were 
(1) diseased walls of vessels allowing transudation of plasma 
and leucocytes, and (2) hyperzmia of the brain, claimed to 
have produced this condition artificially by rotating dogs 
upon a table with the heads outwards. Fürstner repeated 
these experiments over a considerable period of time, causing 
degenerative changes in the cortex, with secondary descend- 
ing changes in the cord. There are many reasons, however, 
which will be alluded to later, for considering general para- 
lysis to be a primary progressive decay of the nervous 
elements with secondary changes in the vessels and 
membranes. 


ALTERED STATES OF THE BLOOD; HYPERPYREXIA. 


The study of the lesions of nervous centres due to hyper- 
pyrexia is of great interest from a theoretical as well as from 
a practical point of view—from the former because the 
exact knowledge of the nature of the lesion might be able to 
throw some light upon the nature of the pathological process 
and the clinical symptoms which accompany hyperpyrexia ; 
from the latter because it would indicate the direction of 
treatment. Goldscheider and Flatau, who for the first time 
described lesions of the nerve cells in the rabbit caused by 
experimental hyperthermia, came to the following con- 
clusions :—1. If the temperature remained about 106°7° F. 
the cells of the spinal cord examined by Nissl's method pre- 
sented no appreciable modifications. 2. If the temperature 
exceeded 109°5° F. the lesions of the nerve-cells of the spinal 
cord were very definite, extending throughout the whole of 
the grey matter. 3. The duration of the experimental 
hyperthermia they showed to be a very important factor in 
the production of the lesions, for if the animal be kept for 
some hours between 107° and 108°F. the same effect on the 
nerve-cells is produced as occurs in a much more rapid 
manner when the temperature is raised to 109 ·5˙ F.— 
viz., swelling of the cell and ite processes; diffuse staining 
of the whole neurone with disintegration of the chromo- 
philous substance; and around the nucleus the chromo- 
philous elements still persisting to some extent as if the 
outer portions of the cell were more affected than the 
central. The nucleus bas an irregular and often an angular 
appearance. 

arinesco has also done some valuable work on this 
subject ; he found that if artificial hyperthermia in animals 
be produced, so that the temperature is raised to 116·60 F. 
in the rectum, the animal died in 30 minutes with character- 
istic changes in the nerve-cells. He also remarked that 
these changes occur at a lower temperature when the 
duration is increased. In five cases of hyperpyrexia 
occurring in the human subject which I have examined, and 
in which the temperature reached 109 F. or more, I bave 
found the same bio-chemical change revealed by the Nissl 
method in all the cells of the central nervous system. I 
have, however, met with cases of status epilepticus in which 
the temperature was from 107° to 107:5° F. for a short time 
without showing this change. Again, I have seen in one case 
a moderate degree of chromolysis and diffuse staining in pro- 
longed pyrexia varying from 103° to 106:5°F. This was in 
a case of typhoid fever, and it might very well be that the 
change was due to the influence of the toxin. In fact, in 
most of the human cases the changes could be ascribed to the 
conditions which produced the fever and not to the influence 
of the increased temperature of the blood. Some of the 
cases which I have examined, however, were sudden—e.g., 
one was probable sunstroke, another was a case of hzmor- 
thage into the spinal canal and the base of the brain in 
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general paralysis, and another was a case of Congo 
sickness. The photo-micrograph (Fig. 14) shows three 
anterior horn cells from the last case. You will observe 
the diffuse staining of the processes and of the body of 
the cell. Another case of Congo sickness in which the 
temperature never went above 103° F. showed no change 
in the Nissl granules and the cells presented a fairly 
normal appearance. I have examined the nerve-cells in 
many cases of septic poisoning and other diseases, but I have 
never seen this change unless there was either hyperpyrexia 
or prolonged high fever (vide Fig. 1, Supplement). The fact 
that experimental hyperthermia in animals produces this 
bio-chemical change in the protoplasm of the cell indicates 
that it is the altered temperature of the blood which is the 
cause in the human subject of these changes. Another point 
is that if the sections are stained with methylene blue and 
saffranine the protoplasm is stained a uniform dull purple 
instead of being differentiated. Now we have seen that the 
healthy cell shows a differentiation of staining ; the Nissl 
granules which have been shown to be a nucleo-albumin are 
no longer visible in hyperpyrexia ; and there is no longer the 
differentiation of a stainable and an unstainable substance 
with basic dyes. There must, therefore, have been produced 
by the fever a profound modification of the protoplasm of 
the cell. There are two points to be considered in this— 
viz.: (1) the fact that a temperature of 109.5 F. can bring 
about rapidly this coagulation process and death of the 
protoplasm, also that it affects first and most markedly 
the periphery of the cell; and (2) that prolonged high 
temperature of from 107° to 108° F. will produce this same 
coagulation process. 

Halliburton has shown that there are three proteids in 
nervous matter—viz.: (1) a neuroglobulin which is coagu- 
lated at 116:6° F. (47° C.); (2) a nucleo-proteid which is 
coagulated at 132.8 F. (56°C.); and (3) a neuroglobulin 
which is precipitated at 167° F. (75° C.)—and that these three 
bodies can be separated out by fractional coagulation. We 
see, then, how it is that Marinesco found that animals in 
which the temperature is raised to 116:6° F. (47° O.) died 
almost immediately with changes in the cells indicating 
coagulation in the protoplasm. No doubt this neuro- 
globulin is precipitated at once, and it occurred to me that 
if a solution of neuroglobulin were subjected to long heating 
it would coagulate at a much lower temperature. I 
mentioned the matter to Dr. W. D. Halliburton who was 
of the same opinion, and we have therefore made experi- 
ments on this subject, and we find that prolonged heating 
for four hours, for example, will cause coagulation of the 
neuroglobulin at a temperature of between 107°6° and 
109:4° F. (42° to 43°C.). Moreover, Dr. T. G. Brodie 
and Dr. Richardson have shown that in frog’s muscle the 
tissue loses its irritability at that temperature at which 
coagulation is induced first in one of its constituent proteids. 
We have thus a chemical explanation of the cause of death 
of the protoplasm, also of the changes manifested by it as 
regards staining. 

Goldscheider and Marinesco have shown experimentally that 
a certain degree of this coagulation change may take place 
without death of the cells; for if they produce artificially 
hyperthermia in animals for only a short time and then kill 
them they find a commencement of this coagulation process 
to have taken place. But these animals would have lived 
had they not been killed for the purpose of examination, 
consequently we. may suppose that a certain degree of 
bio-chemical change, associated with coagulation of neuro- 
globulin, may take place without destroying the protoplasm 
to such a degree as to render it incapable of recovery. I 
think this entirely coincides with and explains the remission 
of symptoms, the return of consciousness, and the recovery 
which often takes place in some forms of hyperpyrexia 
when the cold bath method is resorted to without delay. 

It is a matter of speculation whether structures later 
developed and functionally more highly differentiated, as 
the cells of the cerebral cortex, are more highly susceptible 
to fever and succumb more readily under it. Possibly high 
temperature of the surrounding blood and lymph is more 
readily felt by the small cells of the superficial layers of the 
cortex on account of the increased surface d and 
delirium followed by coma may be the result of this, 
although the vital centres in the medulla may still be able 
to perform their functions. 

The diffuse staining of the cells indicates a diffusion of 
the nucleo-proteid through the substance of the cell body 
and its processes. We may suppose, therefore, that the 
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essential achromatic fibrillary substance is killed and that 
the nucleo-proteid which is normally contained in the 
reticulum of the cell in solution has soaked into the achro- 
matic substance and given the protoplasm the uniform stain- 
ing which, when once general, is quite characteristic of 
hyperpyrexial death, as I have been able to verify in several 
instances. These facts, pointing to an actual bio-chemical 
change involving the death of the protoplasm when the 
temperature remains for some hours above 109°F., support 
Dr. Osler’s view that cases of paradoxical temperature occur- 
ring in women and termed ‘hysterical hyperpyrexia” are 
frauds as a rule, although he states that other cases have 
to be accepted, the explanation of which is impossible under 
known rules—in fact, it is quite conclusive that temperature 
above 114° F. is incompatible with life, even for a short time. 


Toxic CONDITIONS OF THE BLOOD AND LYMPH. 


The primary degenerative changes occurring in the 
neurone are usually the result. of poisonous conditions of the 
blood and lymph. The poisons may be produced: (1) 
within the body by perverted functions of the organs or 
tissues (auto-intoxication); (2) by the action of micro- 
organisms upon the living fluids and tissues of the body 
whereby various toxic substances are produced, either locally 
or generally, and by their escape into the blood cause 
degenerative changes ; and (3) the poisonous substance may 
be introduced into the body from without. Just as we know 
that various alkaloids used in medicine have a specific 
affinity for particular portions of the nervous and mus- 
cular systems, so we find that certain poisons which 
produce degeneration and disease have a special selec- 
tive influence. We know that strychnine, for ex- 
ample, has a special selective influence upon the 
spinal cord, increasing reflex excitability. Goldscheider 
and Flatau have shown that strychnine poisoning produces 
changes in the motor anterior horn cells closely correspond- 
ing to those observed in tetanus poisoning ; these changes 
may be observed as commencing three minutes after injec- 
tion of the poison if a sufficient dore be given. As in 
tetanus poisoning there is no close relationship between the 
morphological change and the degree of functional disturb- 
ance. These observers have also shown that acute cell 
changes occur as a result of malonitril poisoning 
(NC—CH,—CN). Injection of hyposulphite of soda neutra- 
lises the toxic effects of this poison and prevents the changes 
in the nerve-cells. Experiment has shown tbat curare 
poisons the motor end plates, and recently, in an interesting 
communication, Dr. Augustus Waller showed bow a very 
slight difference—a molecule of water—will alter the action 
of an alkaloid. Thus be has shown that veratrin has a special 
selective toxic action upon muscle, while proto-veratrin acts 
upon nerve. These facts, together with others which I will 
cite in connexion with degenerative changes produced by the 
selective action of poisons in the production of disease, 
indicate a special chemical affinity of certain protoplasmic 
structures for certain particular poisons; and the corollary 
is that probably the protoplasm of every nerve structure 
having a different function varies to some slight degree. 
There is a difference which is not to be detected by chemical 
methods, but the varieties of which are clearly shown by the 
difference in their physiological reaction to an altered 
environment. Perhaps one of the most striking demonstra- 
tions of this selective affinity of protoplasm for particular 
chemical compounds is shown by the intra-vitam methylene 
blue method introduced by Professor Ehrlich, and which in 
the hands of many investigators has produced such 
marvellous revelations into the minute structure of the 
nervous system. Ehrlich found that only those aniline dyes 
which contained sulphur in their composition were suit- 
able for yielding the reaction. Examples of the special 
selective influence of the various poisons which produce 
disease are very numerous. There is a whole class of 
poisons which affect, especially the peripheral nerves ; and it 
is a debateable point whether in peripheral neuritis the whole 
neurone suffers, or whether the changes which have been 
found in the cells of origin of the peripheral nerves and in 
the spinal cord and ganglia are due primarily to the action of 
poison or whether they are secondary to the destructive 
effects of the poison upon the outgrowths of the cells—viz., 
the axis-cylinder processes of the peripheral nerves. Again, 
there are a number of poisons—diphtheria, botulismus, &c.— 
in which the fatty degeneration of the muscle is far in 
excess of what could be reasonably attributed to the changes 
found in the nerves. Prebably the vulnerable point of the 


neuro-muscular mechanism is at the junction of the nerve 
with the muscle. Comparative studies, however, which 
would show degenerative changes in the motor end plates 
are extremely difficult, and it is rather by inference than 
direct observation that we must believe the poison to act 
upon this structure. 

The effects of a poison in producing degenerative changes . 
may be immediate or remote, even distantly remote. Thus 
some poisons on entering the system may produce sudden, 
or almost sudden, effects—viz., strychnine or absinthe. 
Others produce more or less remote effects—viz., rabies, 
tetanus, or diphtheria ; others produce distantly remote 
effects, as syphilis. 

Again, many poisons in order to be effective must 
accumulate in the system—viz., the mineral poisons, lead, 
and arsenic. Dixon Mann states that it has been shown 
that lead exists in the brain in appreciable quantities in 
encephalitis saturnina. 


SELECTIVE INFLUENCE OF POISONS. 


The most remarkable example of selective influence which 
I can cite is tetanus. The bacilli are found only in the 
wound—they must, therefore, be comparatively few in 
number, yet they elaborate a virulent poiscn which affects 
particular groups of neurones. The fact that lockjaw in’ 
man nearly always occurs first shows that the poison selects 
the motor nucleus of the fifth nerve. This, however, is not 
the case in animals when poisoned by the tetanus toxin. We 
do not know whether this selection is due to some anatomical 
condition which favours the absorption of the poison or 
whether it is the result of a bio-chemical affinity of that 
particular group of neurones for the poison. It is remark- 
able that experiment bas shown that the tetanus toxin if 
mixed with an emulsion of nervous matter before injection 
into an animal loses its toxicity, showing thereby its affinity 
for nervous matter. Goldscheider and Flatau, who have 
studied the changes in the nerve-cells of animals that have 
been injected with the tetanus toxin, describe conditions 
which they consider characteristic of the action of this 
particular poison. Examination of the cells of the anterior 
horns of the spinal cord shows enlargement and pallor of the 
nucleus, swelling and crumbling of the Nissl bodies, and fine 
granular disintegration of the Nissl bodies associated with 
swelling of the whole cell. 

Marinesco maintains that in nerve-cells subjected to the 
action of the tetanus toxin two independent phenomena can 
be distinguished, one the result of the chemical combination 
of the poison with the cellular protoplasm and the other the 
wearing out of the cell from excessive functional activity. 
He agrees with the conclusion of Goldscheider that there is 
a chemical transformation exalting the excitability of the 
motor neurones. There is a general consensus of opinion 
among authors who have worked at this subject, including 
those named, that the injection of tetanus antitoxin retarded 
these cell changes and caused a more rapid return to normal. 
It is only right to say that Courmon, Doyen, and Pairot, from 
experimental results of their own, deny that tetanus toxin 
produces any alteration in the cells of the anterior horns, 
and certainly specimens of the medulla and pons from two 
cases of tetanus in the human subject which I have had the 
opportunity of examining showed no certain noteworthy 
change. 

Anothes poison, probably of microbial origin, rabies, has 
a special selective influence upon the medulla, although the 
whole nervous system is charged with the poison, pointing. 
therefore, to the fact that there is some special affinity of the 
neurones in the medulla for the poison. I have had the oppor- 
tunity (through the kindness of Dr. Herbert Durham) of 
examining the medulla of a child who died from bydrophobia 
in Guy's Hospital six weeks after having been bitten by a 
mad dog. The greater number of the cells of the motor 
nuclei of the medulla showed marked degenerative changes, 
indicating a slow process of coagulation necrosis—viz., 
uniform diffuse staining with absence of Nissl granules : 
there was also a great deal of nuclear proliferation in 
the glia substance, denoting an irritative as well as a 
degenerative process. Dr. Herbert Durham was also kind 
enough to give me the nervous systems of three animals 
which had been poisoned with the toxin of ‘‘ bacillus 
botulinus ’—first described by Ermerghen who discovered 
the organism in unsonnd meat and fish eaten by people 
who had died with a characteristic group of symptoms. 
Such a condition in this country would probably have been 
called ‘‘ptomaine poisoning.” The changes which I have 
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found in the nerve-cells are similar to those described by 
Marinesco who has specially studied this subject. There isa 
marked chromolytic change, some cells being much more 
affected than others (vide photo-micrograph, Fig. 16). The 
poison is extremely virulent and if a minute dose is given 
so that the animal does not die before the end of a week 
or so the changes in the nerve-cells are not more marked 
than in an animal which dies within 24 hours. The most 
noteworthy change, however, which I have found in an 
animal which survived eight days was the extreme fatty 
degeneration of the heart and striped muscles of the body 
(ride photo-micrograph, Fig. 17). The liver also bad 
undergone extreme fatty degeneration. Seeing that the 
peripheral nerves showed no degenerative changes one 
may conclude that the poison acted more particularly 
upon the muscle or the nerve endings in muscle. As I 
have already had occasion to point out chromolytic 
changes of themselves do not indicate death of the 
nerve-cell but rather functional depression. Seeing that 
there were no changes in the peripheral nerves or in the 
cord observable by the Marchi method it is probable that the 
changes in the nerve-cells were mostly related to functional 
depression rather than actual destruction, and might have 
arisen from circulatory failure in the central nervous 
system due to paralysis of the heart. Marinesco noticed 
that the chromatolysis generally occurred first at the 
periphery of the cells; as the morbid process advanced 
there was destruction of the achromatic fibrils and for- 
mation of vacuoles. I have not observed vacuolisa- 
tion, only extreme chromatolysis. Kempner and Pollak 
have found similar changes in the nerve-cells, and have 
further observed the slow restoration of the cells to 
normal under the action of specific antitoxin. Some- 
what similar changes have been described by several 
authorities in the anterior horn-cells of the spinal cord 
and medulla of animals injected with diphtheria toxin. Dr. 
Sidney Martin separated the chemical toxin of diphtheria 
and produced by its injection into animals marked fatty 
degeneration of the muscles which he attributed to an 
associated change in the nerves. In four cases of 
diphtheritic paralysis in man which I have examined I was 
able to find fatty degeneration of the heart muscle in all; 
in only one case could [ find Wallerian degeneration of the 
peripheral nerves, and in only this one case could I find 
any chromolytic changes in the motor-cells cf the medulla. 

Abrin and ricin-teric proteid bodies.—Dr. Sidney Martin 
long ago showed that the seeds of jequirity contained a 
proteid body which if injected into an animal profoundly 
modified the blood and caused its death. This body, abrin, 
together with a similar body, ricin, obtained from castor-oil 
seeds, were made the subject of a most valuable research oy 
Ehrlich. Very small quantities of these poisons injected 
into animals cause profound modifications in the appearance 
of the nerve-cells. The Nissl bodies disappear, the cells 
are stained uniformly, and show a fine-coloured dust all 
through the protoplasm of the cell and processes. All the 
nerve-cells are affected, and the cause of these altered 
appearances would indicate a changed condition of the blood 
and lymph rather than a selective influence of the cells for 
the poison. I have examined the nervous systems of two 
guinea-pigs which Dr. Durham kindly sent me. One animal 
died 45 hours after the injection of 0'2 milligramme of 
abrin globulin and all the cells showed the appearances 
described (vide photo-micrograph, Fig. 15). Theotber animal 
had been immunised and then in the course of a week 
received an amount equal to 60 fatal doses without 
succumbing ; the nervous structures in this animal showed 
far less change—most of the cells exhibited Nissl granules 
although many showed more or lesx advanced chromolysis. 
Berkeley has studied the changes produced in the nerve-cells 
by ricin. 

Absinthe.—Dr. Leonard Hill, while making his experiments 
upon the cerebral circulation, had occasion to inject animals 
with absinthe. He sent me the nervous tissues of these animals 
and I was greatly surprised to find that changes were dis- 
coverable in the cortical pyramidal cells of animals which 
had died in fits within 10 minutes of the injection of five 
minims of the poison. The cells were, however, not all 
equally affected, some groups of cells showed marked 
chromolytic change, while others showed no change. 
Animals that had lived two hours after the injection of a 
smaller dose (two minims) likewise showed unequal effects. 

he cortical pyramidal cells were, however, always more 
affected than the motor cells of the anterior horns of the 
medulla and spinal cord; and one therefore naturally 


asks, Can we account for this by supposing that the 
cells have each a specific vital resistance? That this 
may be so is perfectly clear from the fact that such 
poisons as abrin, botulin, ricin, &c., produce when 
injected much more marked effects’ on some cells of 
the same function than on others. In the case of absinthe 
it must be remembered that we have to do with an oily 
fluid, and it is possible that really the fits may have 
been due to irritation caused by minute capillary emboli of 
an acrid and poisonous nature becoming lodged in the 
minute vessels of the cerebral cortex. The capillaries in the 
cortex are extremely small and would favour such lodgment. 
Such an explanation seems possible, for if absinthe be 
injected subcutaneously, even in large quantities, fits are not 
produced (Hill). I am also indebted to Mr. Victor Horsley 
for the nervous system of a cat which had received two 
minims of absinthe intravenously injected. The animal had 
three fits and survived two hours. The changes in the 
motor cells of the brain and cord corresponded to those 
above described. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PHOTO-MICROGRAPHS OF SUPPLEMENT. 


l. Normal pyramidal Bett’s cell, cortex cerebri, stained by the Nissl 
method. The preparation was made from the brain of a man who died 
from an obscure septic affection after eight weeks’ illness. Towards 
the end of life he suffered from severe hemorrhages, producing the 
most extreme anaemia, the blood containing a large number of nucleated 
corpuscles. There was a remittent pyrexia during the whole period; 
the fever, however, never surmounted 103°5% F. The body was ex- 
tremely emaciated at death. He remained conscious to the end, and 
it is interesting that this combination of factors was insuficient to 
produce bio-chemical changes in the nerve cells. Magnitication 700 
diameters, 

2. Section of the cortex cerebri of a dog after ligation of both carotids 
and both vertebrals. Magnification 250 diameters. 

3. Section of the cortex of a cat that died under the influence of an 
an:esthetic prior to ligation of arteries. Normal appearance of the 
cortical pyramidal cells stained by the Nissl method. Magnification 
300 diameters. 

4. Pyramidal cell of a dog after ligation of two carotids, one vertebral 
and one subclavian. Great swelling of the nucleus, advanced chroma- 
tolysis most marked at the periphery of the cell. Muagnitication 700 
diameters. 

5. Pyramidal cell of a dog after ligation of arteries, showing extreme 
chromatolysis with commencing extrusion of the nucleus. Magnifica- 
tion 700 diameters. i 

6. Axis-cylinder process from a large pyramidal cell, the lymph 
space around which is distended, and showing the collateral side 
branches apparently forming a diffuse nerve network. Magnitication 
1000 diameters. 

7. Pyramidal cell with diffuse staining from a cat after ligation of 
four cerebral arteries. Magnification 500 diameters. 

8. Pyramidal cell from a monkey tive days after ligature of two 
carotids and one vertebral, showing swelling in the pyramidal 
cell with diffuse homogeneous staining owing to the stainable 
substance being scattered through the protoplasm of the cell as a 
fine dust. 

9. Section of the cortex of a case of general paralysis, showing acute 
cell changes. Magnification 250 diameters. 

10. Cell of Purkinje from the cerebellum of a dog 12 days after 
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ligation of four arteries, showing absolutely normal appearances. 
ification 150 diameters. 

11. Pyramidal cell from the cortex of a monkey, five days after ligation 
of two carotid arteries and one vertebral artery. Stained by the rapid 
Golgi method, showing gemmules on the dendrons and all the external 
appearances of anormal cell. Magnification 150 diameters. 

12. Section of the prsmi tract of the spinal cord of a monkey 10 
days after ligation of two carotids and one vertebral. A few scattered 
degenerated fibres are revealed by the Marchi method. These were 
more numerous on the side opposite to the hemisphere on which tbe 
vertebral was ligatured, but altogernar they were not more than 60 in 
number, so that only an inconsiderable number of the psycho-motor 
cells had perished as a result of the anemia. This quite conforms with 
the fact that the animal had returned to the normal physiological con- 
dition when it was killed with chloroform. Dogs with four arteries 
ligatured and kept alive over 10 days frequently showed that a 
certain number of the psycho-motor neurones had perished, but the 
numbers were inconsiderable, 

13. Swollen cedematous cell from the top of the ascending 
frontal convolution with diffuse satmaz and absence of Nissl granules 
from a case of status epilepticus. Magnification 700 diameters. 

14. Section of tbe spinal cord of a case of Congo sickness with 
hyperpyrexia in which the temperature reached 109°F. prior to 
death. The whole of the cells throughout the central nervous system 
showed a diffuse homogeneous dull sening. The Nissl granules had 
entirely disappeared from the processes and the body of the cell and the 
stainable substance had a fine dust-like ap ce. The processes are 
unusually distinct on account of the diffuse staining, the nucleus is 
clear and swollen, faintly stained, and the nucleolus is deeply stained. 

fication 400 diameters. 

15. Anterior horn cell of the spinal cord from a guinea-pig which died 
45 hours after injection of 02 milligramme of abrus globulin. Magnifi- 
cation 400 diameters. 

16. A section of the anterior horn of the spinal cord of a rabbit 21 
hours after injection of 0°01 cubic centimetre of botulismus toxin, 
which killed the animal. The whole of the cells throughout the central 
nervous system showed more or less a marked chromolytic change, as 
indicated in the photo-micrograph. Magnification 250 diameters. 

17. Section of the diaph of a guinea-pig which died on the 
eighth day after injection of 0:0005 cubic centimetre of botulismus 
toxin containing 2 per cent of solids. The muscle was stalne by the 
Marchi method and shows that quite one half of the fibres have under- 
gone acute fatty degeneration. The dense black masses are fat cells; 
the degenerated muscle fibres are indicated by the diffuse black staining. 
The musculi papillaries of the heart showed even more marked fatty 
degeneration. 

gs. 1, 2, 3. 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13. 14, 15, 16 are photo- micrographs of prepara- 
tions stained by the Nissl method. Fig. 6 was stained the Weigert 
iron method. Figs. 10 and 11 were stained by the rapid Golgi method. 
Figs. 12 und 17 were stained by the Marchi method. 
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[Mr. BuTLIN commenced by saying that the subject of 
his present lecture had been in his thoughts for many years 
but had had to be put aside owing to the pressure of other 
work. He described how he had searched the records of 
ancient surgery in a vain endeavour to ascertain whether 
any of the early and firmly established operations had been 
initiated from a study of the pathology of the disease. 
First of all there was the science of pathology and what 
surgical inventions did come about were the result of 
combined observations of many men or at least of more than 
one. Down to the end of the eighteenth century there was 
but one surgical operation founded on pathology and 
invented and put to the test by the surgeon who had studied 
the pathology. This was the Hunterian operation for the 
cure of aneurysm. Mr. Butlin continued :—] 

In spite of Hunter’s example there are very few surgical 
inventions during the first half of the nineteenth century 
which can be shown to be founded on the principles of 
pathology. One of the best examples is the introduction of 
subcutaneous surgery by Stromeyer, on the foundation of 
experiments and observations made by Hunter half a century 
previously. The idea had occurred to Delpech, but he does 
not appear to have carried it out, and Astley Cooper had 
divided the palmar fascia for the relief of Dupuytren’s 
contraction. So that here we have once more an illustration 


of the influence of several minds in the invention of a new 
method of treatment. The idea occurs to Delpech, and he 
suggests it; Oooper applies it in a certain limited sense ; 
Stromeyer puts together the pathology, the suggestion, and 
the limited application, and introduces to the world an 
admirable invention. I confess to a great sense of dis- 
appointment at the fruitless result of my research. Nor 
was I more fortunate in finding examples of the first two 
relations of pathology to surgery; and I could now more 
easily understand how, 35 years ago, men who were dis- 
inclined to the study of pathology could make an excellent 
case in defence of the view that pathology is of no use in 
surgery. 

In the early years of the second half of the nineteenth 
century there was little change in the relation of pathology 
to surgery. There was little teaching of pathology, and it 
would then have seemed very improbable that a new system 
of surgery would shortly be founded on pathology. I have 
elsewhere sketched the condition of the study of pathology 
about the year 1850,' especially in Great Britain, and have 
shown how small a hold it had yet taken on the minds of 
teachers or students. Yet there were even then of 
approaching change, and the most advanced and enlightened 
teachers were beginning to found their teaching of medicine 
and surgery on a more scientific basis. I have little doubt 
that this was of a general movement in favour 
of scientific training which began about the fifties and 
early sixties, which questioned the propriety of the old 
methods of general education and desired to see them 
replaced either in whole or in part by science teaching, 
and which has since found ite expression in technical 
and science schools, in laboratories, in science scholar- 
ships and prizes. The art of medicine could scarcely 
fail to feel the influence of this general movement, but 
the new leaven would probably have been very slowly 
infused into the teaching of our profession had not 
an event occurred which revolutionised the practice of 
surgery and did more in a few years to lay the foundation 
of surgery on pathology than had been done in as many 
previous centuries. In the years 1867 and 1868 there 
appeared in THE LANCET and British Medical Journal the 
first papers by Professor Lister on the subject of antiseptics, 
and bis is the next great example, after Hunter's, of the 
discovery of a pathology and the invention of a treatment by 
one and the same individual. My own recollection of its 
early application in London is almost ludicrous. In 
1868 I was house surgeon to Mr. Paget (afterwards Sir 
James Paget). We happened to have in the wards a 
man, about 40 years of age, with caries of the spine and 
a large abscess in the back. The results of the treatment of 
such cases were in those days lamentable and the man was 
left for some days in bed untreated. But one afternoon Mr. 
Paget came down and said he would try a new method of 
opening and treating the abscess which had been suggested 
by a surgeon in Edinburgh called Lister. A few days later 
we opened the abscess under the direction of Mr. Paget 
through a piece of lint soaked in some antiseptic, and then 
applied a little mass of antiseptic putty about half the size 
of my fist over the opening and a piece of sheet-lead upon 
the putty. That day and the following days the dressings 
frequently slipped down and were found half a foot or more 
below the wound. And in the course of a few days the 
cavity of the abscess became septic and the patient died, as 
many of those who were suffering from similar conditions 
did in those days. 

I need not describe in detail the discovery of the causes of 
sepsis or the invention of the earlier antiseptic methods ; the 
failures and successes, the opponents and partisans, and the 
long series of years before the principles of antiseptic 
surgery were generally accepted. All these things have 
been described again and again and are common property. 
1 have to do with the effect of the general acceptance of 
Lister’s discoveries on the application of pathology to 
surgery. The relation of micro-organisms to sepsis naturally 
led to the suspicion that micro-organisms might be connected 
with diseases other than sepsis, and this suspicion was quite 
justified, for it was soon amply proved by Pasteur for 
some of the diseases of animals. From the investigations 
which were undertaken in connexion with this subject 
the vast branch of bacteriology grew up, and as parents 
sometimes derive new lustre from the achievements of 
their offspring so did the parent-science of pathology become 


1 ddress on the Jubilee of the Pathological Society of London, 
Oct. 20th, 1896, Transactions of the Pathological Society, vol. xlviii. 
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the object of greater consideration and of renewed study. 


' an implicit trust in pathological foundation. 


At the present moment the value of pathology to surgery 
is no longer in question. The applications of pathology 
which have been made during the last 15 years have been so 
numerous and so important that from an absolute disbelief 
in the practical value of pathology we are veering round to 
As soon as the 


cause and nature of a disease have been discovered an appro- 


priate treatment is looked for as a natural and immediate 
consequence, and if it is not forthcoming disappointment 
is experienced both within and outside the ranks of our pro- 
fession. As such disappointments may occur with some 
frequency daring the next few years and confidence in the 


use of pathology may thus be weakened—which would be 


very undesirable—it may be well to review for a moment the 
means which are now at our disposal for the application of 
pathology to surgery, whether those means can be improved, 


and how the improvement should be made. 


In the first instance, there are now research laboratories 
in different parts of the kingdom and a good deal of money 
is annually expended on research. Some of this money is 
found by universities and colleger, some of it by scientific 
bodies, societies, and associations. In my former capacity of 
treasurer of the British Medical Association it was a great 


pleasure to me to see so much money devoted every year 


to research, bat I am bound to admit that it was not always 


voted with alacrity. The objects of the various researches 
„often appeared to the members of the Association to have 


- 
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no practical bearing, and it was suggested from time to time 
that the funds had better have been applied to medical 
defence and other material purposes. Of course, it is always 
difficult to appreciate the value of researches in pure science 
which appear at the moment to be of no more use, or likely 
to be of greater use, than the researches of the professors of 
And I sometimes wondered 
myself whether the objects of research might not have been 
eelected with a more direct view to their utility. I was, 
however, easily consoled by the recollection of the marvellous 


application of Faraday’s discoveries of the relation of mag- 


netism to electricity. No discoveries could have appeared 


at tbe time and for many years after they were made less 
. likely to have a great practical bearing. They seemed to 


= 


operations and their habitual performance. 


to centuries. 


belong to the realms of the purest science. Who would 
have dreamed that at this moment they would be applied to 
telegraphy, to lighting, to the movement of vehicles, and 
largely to the use of electricity in medicine? In the face of 
this brilliant example we have no right to assume that 
discoveries in pathology which appear futile or of purely 
speculative interest may not at some future time acquire an 
extraordinary practical importance. 

This factor of time is in itself of large importance. It 
would not be easy to determine with precision the length of 
time which has elapsed between the invention of certain 
In the past this 
length of time must have been inordinately drawn out, even 
Take once more the example of the operation 
for the relief of strangulated hernia. Invented in the second 
half of the sixteenth century, it had become a recognised 
operation in France in the eighteenth century, and Petit 
had invented and regularly practised the operation without 
opening the sac in suitable cases. But it appears to have 
been much longer in gaining a firm foothold in this country. 
Pott, writing some time after Petit, is well acquainted with 
the anatomy of hernia and with the fact that the peritoneum 
is not raptured in the descent of the hernia; he is as well 
versed in the pathology of strangulation as Petit, and 


both surgeons describe it clearly and quite differently from 


the great surgeons 200 years before. Pott descrites the 
Operation for the relief of strangulation? and how the 
intestine and omentum should be dealt with according to 


. their condition; but he would not resort to the operation 


until such means as bleeding, clysters, purgatives, and 
manipulation had been tried and failed. About the same 


dime as Pott wrote Hey began to practise in Leeds,‘ where 


the operation for strangulated hernia had never been per- 
formed. By 1814 Hey appears to have operated on five 
patients and two of them had survived. To us the per- 
centage of cures may seem very small, but in truth it was 

per cent., and for a condition which unrelieved leads tu 
death in almost 100 per cent. of the cases. Think what an 
RENE Se dd 8 


3 Faraday as a Discoverer, by Jobn Tyndall, London, 1870 


ang”: Ch'rurgical Works of Percivall Pott. A new edition. London, 


4 Hey began to practise in Leeds in 1759, 


equal success for all cases of irreducible strangulated hernia 
during centuries would have meant and how the principle 
of early resort to operation would have vastly improved the 
percentage of cures and have perhaps wiped out the name of 
MISETETE MEL, 

In these days the news of successful treatment travels 
fast—so fast, indeed, that a new method is sometimes 
accepted and adopted before it has been proved by the 
inventor. Such is the progressive spirit of the age and so 
abundant and so excellent are the media of communication. 
Of course, these are great advantages, but there is still no 
trace of any distinct organisation for the application of 
pathology to surgery. Indeed, in some respects things are 
likely to be worse than they were some 20 years ago. As 
pathology becomes more specialised the surgeon and the 
pathologist must necessarily be more widely separated; and 
although the surgeon may make great use of the pathologist 
in his wards they are no longer one and the same person. 
Problems in pathology and in the relation of pathology to 
surgery will arise in the minds of men who bave not the 
time or the knowledge to work them out and who know not 
how or by what means to get them worked out. On the 
other hand, those who work at research may know nothing 
of the questions which occupy the minds of surgeons. On 
this account many problems quite worth the working may 
be wholly neglected or their study long deferred. If 
we are to remedy these defects it can only be by some more 
perfect organisation, such as may perhaps be supplied by my 
science of applied pathology. Great attention has been 
devoted to pure pathology and pains have been taken to 
educate and train discoverers. Laboratories for research are 
provided for them; materials and instruments are furnisbed ; 
directors of distinguished ability and of approved skill in 
research are appointed. In consequence the work of dis- 
covery proceeds amain. The more original and the abler 
workers choore their own subjects of research and make 
their discoveries in their own way and in their own time; 
those who are not so original and able are assisted in their 
researches by the directors. 

But while our schools for discoverers are good and are 
improving we have no school for inventors, for the men who 
are to make the applications of pathology in the future. It 
is on that account I venture to urge the importance of the 
science of applied pathology which may prove a fitting 
school for inventors as the science of pure pathology 
is for discoverers. I confess when it dawned upon me 
that my proposition would lead to a deliberate proposal 
to breed inventors I was at first appalled at the darirg 
of the suggestion. Discoverers can, I know, be made, not 
all equally good or equally able, and great discoverers are 
rare and priceless. But still, discoverers can be made, 
and we only discuss the proper means of making them 
and of making them well and quickly. But what of 
the inventor? Is it possible to make him too? Is he not, 
as he was formerly thought to be, heaven-born, a 
direct offshoot of divine intelligence, though often poorly 
equipped for the struggle of life and too often destined to 
fall a prey to the greedy maw of the seeker after wealth? 
Will mere training and education suffice to produce a mind 
which is not of earthly origin? In order to solve this ques- 
tion I thought it well to make some inquiry into the lives of 
inventors, and as our profession can boast but few I was 
thrown back on the lives of general inventors, with the 
following result. In the first place, there can be no doubt 
that many men never would have invented had it not 
been for a chance (not always a happy chance so far 
as the inventor was concerned) and therefore might never 
have been known to the world as inventors. The 
overturning of a spinning-wheel suggested to James 
Hargreaves the idea of the spinning-jenny. The idea 
seems to have entered his mind like an inspiration, just 
as Paré said that his brain had received the inspiration of the 
use of ligatures to bleeding vessels. The attention of 
Cartwright, the country clergyman, was directed to the in- 
vention of the power-loom by an after-dinner conversation, 
and, without any knowledge of weaving and without ever 
having seen a loom at work and without any correct notion 
of the principle or mode of its construction, he is said to have 
evolved out of purely mental processes the idea of the power- 
loom. There must be many such men as Hargreaves and 
Cartwright of natural inventive genius which bas rever been 
roused into action by accident or education and who live 
their lives through to the end without even themselves being 
conscious of their talent. In 5 and surgery there are 

CO 
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also undoubtedly such men and if we are to use them we 
must discover and develop them. 

In the second place, when once the inventor has been 
awakened to the knowledge of his talent for inventing he 
seems not only to like to employ it, but to be possessed by a 
resistless impulse to invent. This has been shown in the 
lives of many inventors. And in the curious account I have 
of Cartwright the book’ says: It would seem that the 
faculty of invention once aroused, its appetite for exercise 


is constant and insatiable. ...... Au inventor be was, and 
an inventor he must continue till his eye was glazed and his 
brain numbed in death. ...... Wool-combing machines, bread 


and biscuit-baking machines, rope-making machines, ploughs 
and wheel carriages, fire preventatives, were in turn invented 
or improved by him.” 

In the third place, your inventor may invent better and 
with greater success if his mind has been trained in scientific 
pursuits. I think one of the best illustrations of this is to be 
found in the history of the invention of the miners’ lamp. 
By a curious chance the safety lamp was invented during the 
year 1815 by two men, working apart, neither of them 
knowing that the other was engaged on the invention, and 
each working out his invention from a wholly different 
point of view. Both Humphry Davy and George Stephenson 
were highly endowed by nature. Both possessed the 
inventive faculty—Stephenson in a very high degree. 
But while Stephenson was what may be termed a natural 
mechanical and inventive genius, his education had, owing 
to his circumstances, been wholly neglected and he 
had only such knowledge as he had been able to gather 
together in a long struggle against adversity. Humphry 
Davy, on the other hand, was a highly educated man of 
science, but his inventive ability was decidedly lower 
than that of Stephenson. The safety lamps produced by 
these two men resembled each otber in many respects, and a 
comparison of them in our Museum of Inventions at South 
Kensington shows how little difference there is between 
them. Yet one of them was invented on chemical and the 
other on mechanical principles. Davy,“ at the request of 
certain gentlemen, undertook to try to invent a lamp for the 
safety of the men employed in the coal-pits. He commenced 
his labour by an exhaustive study of the chemical properties 
of fire-damp (light carburetted hydrogen), the circumstances 
under which it exploded, and the proportions of air mixed 
with it which rendered it peculiarly dangerous. By a series 
of admirably devised experiments, he discovered that the 
surfaces of small tubes prevented the explosion of the fire- 
damp and that this depended on the cooling power of the 
tubes, and he finally found that the greatest hindrance to 
the inflammation of the gas was afforded by a large number 
of small tubes or apertures, such as is represented by the 
numerous tiny openings through a fine wire gauze. Sucha 
covering rendered unnecessary the use of glass or any other 
fusible or brittle substance, in itself no small recommenda- 
tion. Stephenson tells his own story’ of the manper in 
which he came to his invention. He says he knew nothing 
of chemistry at the time he was engaged in setting up 
some machinery in a coalpit. In the intervals of work he 
amused himself with lighting one of the ‘' blowers” in 
the pit. Holding his candle to the windward of the flame 
he observed that it changed its colour. Two candles, 
drawing the flame towards them at a greater velocity, 
changed its colour still more and caused it to grow duller, 
and when a number of candles were employed the 
„blower ceased to burn. Stephenson rightly attributed 
this effect to the velocity of the current caused by the 
heat of the candles to the windward of the blower,“ 
and came to the conclusion that if he could produce a 
current through tubes in a lamp equal in velocity to the 
current he saw passing along the roof of the pit-gallery he 
would be able to make a lamp which might be carried into 
an explosive mixture without exploding externally. Repeated 
observation and experiment finally taught him that numerous 
tiny apertures afforded better protection than a small number 
of long and deep tubes, and his third lamp was made by 
surrounding the flame with a metal plate, perforated by a 
vast number of tiny holes, so that it differed little from a 


5 Triumphs of Invention and Discovery in Art and Science, 
London, 1881. 

n The Collected Works of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart., LL.D., F.R.S., 
vol. vi., London. 1840. 

7 Evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons in 1833. 
Smiles's Life of George Stephenson, fourth edition, 1857. 

8 The rushing of the fire-damp from fissures in the strata of coal is 
called a blower.” 


wire gauze of the same material: Stephenson was so con- 
fident of the efficiency of his lamp that he tested it, at the 
risk of his own life, by entering a coal-pit which had been 
first rendered as foul as possible by preventing the escape of 
the fire-damp. Davy’s lamp was much more generally used 
than Stephenson's, but Stephenson’s lamp was used for very 
many years in the Killingworth Pit where he had been 
colliery-engineer-wright at the time of its invention. 

At the first sight it might seem that Stephenson’s success- 
ful invention is but another proof that your inventor is born, 
not made; for here is a man without scientific knowledge, 
and without even ordinary education, who inventes a lamp 
almost precisely similar to, and as good against explosions as, 
that of the philosopher and scientist, Sir Humphry Davy. 
Bat, in truth, Davy’s proved to be the better Jamp. Not 
only was it lighter and more portable than Stephenson’s, but 
it possessed the great advantage that it was not extinguished 
in thick fire-damp. Further, the experiments and observa- 
tions of Davy in the course of his research served to render 
the world richer in the accurate knowledge which it afforded 
of the nature and chemical properties of fire-damp. If 
Davy’s invention had proved a failure his work as a dis- 
coverer of the nature and properties of fire-damp would have 
far more than repaid the time and labour expended on the 
attempt to invent. 

Again, Davy's invention proves that it is possible to invent 
to order,” for he deliberately set himself to invent the 
lamp at the request of a committee of gentlemen interested 
in the coal-mines. I do not know whether we shall ever 
attain to that with our inventors of surgical methods. Yet 
a similar instance of a successful investigation and of the 
invention of a method of treatment, or rather of prevention, 
at the request of persons interested, may be found in the 
history of the discovery and prevention of silkworm disease 
by Pasteur. 

Here, then, are found four important indications for the 
making and perfecting of inventors: that there are certainly 
many more inventors in the world than the world suspects, 
but their peculiar talent must be discovered ; that when it is 
discovered they can scarcely help inventing ; that scientific 
training, so far from impairing their inventive powers, will 
almost certainly improve them; and that men with the 
proper talent and opportunity may invent to order.” 
Further, it may be assumed tbat no man would be likely to 
make a specific invention unless he were acquainted with 
the need for such an invention. From these indications it 
would seem that if we are to make surgical inventors we 
must look for inventive minds among our students and 
young qualified men; that these men must be well versed 
in surgical methods at present in use; that they must be 
thoroughly educated in science and in the methods of 
science, especially in experimental methods. They must 
also be well instructed in pathology and acquainted with 
new discoveries in pathology which may be of use in surgery, 
and they must either have the opportunity of testing their 
inventions or of observing and directing the trial of them. 
They must therefore have free access to the hospital wards 
and be in frequent or constant communication with them ; 
they must have laboratory accommodation and must be 
in touch with those men who are engaged in pathological 
research. 

If these conditions are to be fulfilled in such a town as 
London we shall require two species of pathological labora- 
tory for research. The one, for research in pure pathology 
without any reference to its application, may be of vast size 
and thoroughly equipped for workers, and need not be 
attached, so far as its site is concerned, to any hospital. 
The other, for research in applied pathology, the laboratory 
for inventors, must needs be attached to the hospital ; and 
those who work in it should have the freest access to the 
wards, even if they are not in charge of special wards, and 
should have every opportunity of observing what is done 
there and in the operating-rooms. In order that they may 
be thoroughly instructed in the science of pathology they 
should be taken from among the workers in the laboratory 
of pure pathology and should be selected on account 
of their special aptitude for the work of research and for 
the originality which they have exhibited. They leave the 
school of discoverers and the science of pure pathology 
for the school of inventors and the science of applied 
pathology. At the time when the idea of a school of 
applied pathology first presented itself to my mind the 
sketch I bave made would have appeared to be the dream 
of an enthusiast. But now so far from being a dream 
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it is in some respects actually approaching realisation. 
There are in this town at the present moment laboratories 
where researches in pathology are constantly carried out, and 
some of these laboratories are quite separate from, and 
independent of, the hospitals. There is an institution of 
preventive medicine where pure and applied pathology are 
studied, but this is also separate from the hospitals. 
During the last few years several of the hospitals 
have founded professorships of pathology and have 
appointed to them men who devote to the science of 
pathology, not merely the time they can spare from some 
other pursuit, bat their whole time. These men are con- 
stantly in touch with the work of the wards and furnish the 
greatest assistance to it by bacteriological and histological 
examinations. Speaking of my own hospital, the assistance 
rendered to the work of the wards by Dr. Andrewes and his 
predecessor Dr. Kanthack has been of inestimable value. 
Indeed, it is difficult to understand how we could have 
performed our work efficiently before the institution of the 
pathological laboratory. 

[Mr. Butlin concluded by saying that although much had 
been done much remained to be done. He compared, some- 
what to the disfavour of the latter, the sums of money spent 
in Germany on chemical research connected with the colour 
industry and that spent upon the same object in England. 
A similar kind of thing is, he said, wanted for the further- 
ance of medicine and surgery—in fine, a direct and 
organised scheme for research and the application of 
pathology to our art.“! 
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LECTURE I. 
Delivered on June 27th. 

MR. DEAN AND GENTLEMEN,—I desire to draw your 
attention to a large class of sufferers whose ailments inflict 
much distress on themselves and much anxiety on their 
friends and parents. The diseases with which I propose 
to deal are the so-called functional nervous disorders or 
neuroses of children, as distinguished from those diseases of 
the nervous system in which distinct and easily recognised 
changes can be found post mortem to account for the 
symptoms daring life. I have thought it more interesting 
to treat in these lectures of a group of maladies of common 
occurrence, one or other of which must almost daily come 
under the observation of each of us, than to deal with rare 
and exceptional ailments, and I have been confirmed in my 
choice by the conviction that much is still to be learnt 
regarding the nature and causation of these neuroses, and 
much in regard to their correct and complete diagnosis, and 
that something still remains to be done in the way of treat- 
ing them successfully, to which end a true appreciation of 
their nature is the first essential step. 

‘The disorders with which I propose to deal are the 
following: (1) chorea; (2) saltatory or salaam spasm; 
(3) tetany; (4) night terrors and dreaming; (5) nocturnal 
enuresis ; (6) migraine and allied conditions; and (7) epi- 
lepsy. Dissimilar though these diseases may at first sight 
appear yet they have several points in common. Thus they 


occur with greatest frequency in childhood, some, as chorea 
and nocturnal enuresis, being almost limited to that period 


1 Lecture II. will be delivered on July 4th, 1900. 


of life as regards their onset. Further, they are more 
frequent in the female sex, and where this appears not 
to hold true entirely, as in migraine and epilepsy, it is 
nevertheless the fact that females are more disposed to 
be the sufferers during the time of adolescence. Lastly, 
I think that I shall be able to show that they have 
still more points in common, particularly in the matter of 
causation. 

1. Chorca.—This is so common a disorder that I will 
not waste your time with a description of its characters 
But I would like to draw attention to the different kinds of 
chorea which we encounter in practice. The following list 
comprises all the forms commonly connoted under the term 
chorea: (1) senile chorea; (2) hereditary chorea of middle 
adult life; (3) post-hemiplegic chorea; (4) chorea of preg- 
nancy; (5) fright chorea; (6) hysterical and imitation 
chorea; (7) electrical chorea of Dubini; and (8) rheumatic 
chorea and those choreas arising from scarlet fever, malaria, 
and possibly from other infective conditions. With the 
exception of post-hemiplegic and senile chorea all these are 
genuine functional nervous disorders. It is of course true that 
minute changes have been discovered in the brain in cases 
which have ended fatally. These microscopic changes, how- 
ever, are not sufficient to remove the disease from the list of 
neuroses, nor have they as yet been made out with sufficient 
constancy to warrant the inference that they are the actual 
direct cause of the choreic movements. It will be noticed in 
looking at this list that, putting out of consideration for the 
moment the first three, we have to deal with two broad 
classes of chorea. The first of these is psychical in its 
causation, at least as far as the exciting cause is concerned ; 
the second class is clearly of quite different origin—namely, ’ 
toxic. In the latter No. 7 and No. 8 are comprised ; in the 
former No. 5 and No. 6; and No. 4 may belong to either the 
psychical or the toxæmic class. 

A good deal of doubt has been expressed by different 
observers upon the alleged production of chorea by fright, 
chiefly on the ground that fright is very often asserted to 
have set up the disease in a child when closer investigation 
shows the cause of the fright to have been very slight. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that what may seem to a 
healthy adult to be a small or negligible cause for shock or 
fear may to the child have been a very great cause; or, to 
express it otherwise, what does not suffice to frighten an 
adult may produce very real terror in a child. There are, I 
imagine, few medical men of any experience who would not 
admit that fright is capable of producing genuine chorea, in 
the same way as we all know that it may, in certain con- 
ditions, set up paralysis agitans, dementia, genuine epilepsy, 
profound shock, and even death. However we may try to 
explain the manner in which fright acts, we are constrained 
to allow that it may result in these severe nervous dis- 
turbances, and more, that it may lead to disease which has 
a distinct anatomical lesion. Thus, for instance, Dr. Allbutt 
has described a case of chlorosis in which the anæmic 
condition was set up by great terror. Certainly the patient 
had on a previous occasion suffered from the same complaint, 
so that we must admit in this particular instance the 
presence of a strong predisposition. Now the question 
naturally arises whether fright or any other strong mental 
impression can create chorea in a child without there being 
any predisposition produced either by an hereditary, weak, 
and unresisting nervous system, or by a toxemic condition 
which, though not obtrusive up to the time, has been quietly 
damaging the nervous centres for a period preceding the 
exciting cause. The evidence on this point is not sufficiently 
conclusive to warrant a categorical answer to the question, 
but I think that every now and again we meet with clear 
evidence that sharp mental impressions may set up chorea in 
children in whom nothing has before existed to make us 
suspect a disordered or hereditarily weak nervous system. 
In the majority of fright choreas, however, the evidence is 
very strong that an inherited or acquired predisposition is 
present. Apart from the agency of mental shock we have, 
however, the agency of toxemia, and this cause furnishes a 
greater number of instances of chorea than does mental 
disturbance. A majority of the cases of chorea which are 
met with in this country show a history of some rheumatic 
affection, either pronounced, sharp, and severe, or insidious 
and lingering, and at other times so slightly pronounced as 
to answer to the name of growing pains.” A small number 
of the sufferers give strong evidence that scarlet fever was 
the source of the blood intoxication. In a certain proportion 
of the cases we can trace neither of these maladies nor any 
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other ere disease, and the cause of the toxemia remains 
un i 

I would now like to bring to your notice a fact which has 
often arrested my attention in the out-patient room, when 
watching children suffering from chorea. This is the 
evidence of disordered digestion which we may observe in a 
considerable proportion of these patiente. That sufferers 
from this disease are usually small, ill-clad, and ill-fed is 
generally admitted. Over and above this we may, however, 
see that they often have furred tongues and, what is very 
unusual in healthy children, distinct vascular stigmata on 
the cheeks. Inquiry will in the cases presenting these 
two signs nearly always elicit a story of indigestion 
and often of constipation. A considerable number of 
choreas have come under my notice presenting these 
appearances and giving a history of digestive disturbances. 
These facts naturally suggest the question whether disorder 
of digestion may not stand in some causal relation 
with chorea, and impossible as it is to prove such a causal 
nexus, there are nevertheless some points which, I believe, 
support the suggestion. Thus many of these patients 
showed in a marked degree the presence of indican in the 
urine, proving that a good deal of putrefactive material was 
absorbed from the bowel and passed through the liver into 
the general blood-stream, to be finally removed by the 
kidneys, but only after it had circulated through the tissues. 
It is true that in some cases presenting the same signs of 
indigestion no indicanuria can be found, but this is not 
surprising when we remember that profound digestive dis- 
turbances may exist without indican being discoverable in 
the urine. The positive evidence afforded by this body is 
valuable as an index of absorption; the negative evidence 
furnished by its absence proves nothing. I shall return 
later, in dealing with the general pathological aspect of 
these disorders, to the questions of indican and of absorption 
by the intestine of anomalous by-products of digestion ; 
meanwhile there certainly is no improbability that chorea 
should be caused by a toxemia due to putrefactive changes 
in the alimentary canal. The modern and most widely 
accepted explanation of the chorea which follows on acute 
rheumatism is that the phenomena of the disease are due 
to a toxic body contained in the blood and that this 
harmful material is a product of bacterial life. Now the 
putrefactive processes which occur in the intestine are 
likewise the work of bacteria, and there is every à priori 
reason to believe that the metabolic products of these 
microbes will act harmfully on the nerve centres if they be 
brought into intimate contact with them by the circulating 
blood. 

Another consideration which has some interest is 
suggested by this—namely, the possible connexion between 
rheumatic fever and self-infection from the gastro-intestinal 
tract. It is true that we can generally trace the occurrence 
of a sore-throat at the commencement of an attack of 
rheumatic fever, but not always. When we can trace 
the inflammation of the tonsils or faucial regions we assume 
that the germs or their toxic products have gained access to 
the blood by way of these inflamed areas. But, as I have 
just remarked, this channel of infection not infrequently 
fails us. May it not be that in some instances rheumatic 
fever is set up by bacteria from the intestine effecting an 
entrance into the blood? The suggestion has a good deal 
of likelihood on its side, especially when we consider that 
there are several different clinical types of rheumatic fever 
and that in the endocarditic and articular lesions of this 
disease several distinct kinds of bacteria have been dis- 
covered. However this may be, I have seen so much 
clinically of chorea combined with evidences of digestive 
disorder, as to make me believe that it is, in a considerable 

roportion of the total cases, set up by auto-intoxication 
rom the intestine, and therefore further investigation in this 
direction seems to me to be desirable ; and I feel convinced 
that any observer who will watch cases of chorea, bearing 
this point in mind, will soon be struck by the frequency with 
which confirmatory evidence will meet him. Accordingly I 
would wish to insert in the list of cases of chorea another 
heading—namely, ‘‘ gastro-intestinal self-intoxications.” I 
am not able to give statistics from any considerable number 
of choreas to show what proportion of them may with 
probability be assigned to gastro-intestinal self-intoxication. 
Some years ago, however, before my attention was directed 
to the importance of this cause, I found that out of 24 
successive cases of chorea six gave a clear and undeniable 
history of the first attack being set up by fright or other 


mental shock; one was due to scarlet fever, one to typheid 
fever, and one resulted from injury—namely, a sprained 
ankle. (This last case may per be olassified with 
the choreas produced by shock.) Eight cases showed 
evidence of endocarditis or rheumatic fever, or gave a 
history of the latter, and in seven cases no cause whatever 
could be elicited by inquiry or by auscultation of the heart. 
I now think it highly probable, in the light of more 
recent experience and further inquiry, that this group of 
patients owed their disease to toxwmia from disordered 
digestion. 

2. Sal spasm.—Olosely allied with chorea is the 
curious nervous disorder which has been termed “ saltatory 
spasm,” or ‘‘ jumping spasm,” or ‘‘salaam ” from 
the jumping or curtseying movements which characterise it. 
The movements vary a little in different cases, justifying now 
the one name and now the other. The gap between the 
common clinical picture of chorea and the rare one of 
saltatory spasm is bridged over by certain cases of so-called 
„ hysterical chorea,” as I will endeavour to show by citing 
an instance in point. Saltatory spasm is so rare in England 
that it hardly comes under the designation of a common 
neurosis and it is introduced here mainly on account of its 
relationship with chorea. The only cases which have come 
under my personal notice are two, one in a woman, aged 
33 years, and the other in a girl, aged 14 years, and 
since the disorder is so scarce I may shortly describe 
them. 

CASE 1.—A girl, aged 14 years, who had not begun to 
menstruate and who presented no appearance of sexual 
maturity, had suffered for four days from the spasms now to 
be described. At irregular intervals, which, however, rarely 
exceeded 30 seconds, there was a sudden contraction of the 
flexors of the hips and of the knees. The contractions were 
of only momentary duration and instantly relaxed, but were 
often repeated so frequently as three times in five seconds. 
After such rapidly following movements there would be an 
interval of quiet, lasting perbaps half a minute, and tbis 
went on all day long and only ceased during sleep when the 
muscles were completely at rest. The spasms were equally 
marked whether she stood or lay down ; but their intensity 
varied, so that the effect on the body was not always quite 
the same. Generally the effect would be a bending of the 
trunk on the thighs like a sudden and rapid bow; but on 
more forcible contraction of the muscles concerned the beels 
would be raised off the ground and brought down again 
sharply with a stamp; and on occasions the feet would both 
leave the ground completely for an instant avd a distinct 
jump was the result. At much longer intervals a spasm 
would affect the arms, the elbows being bent and the arms 
being folded across the chest by the action of the larger 
pectoral muscles. The more highly specialised limb muscles 
were free and so was the face. The glutei and extensors of 
the hips contracted, but apparently only in re-establishing 
the balance of the body after the disturbing effect of the 
flexor spasm. There were no sensory symptoms and the 
patient controlled the sphincters perfectly. Her mental 
state was curious. She answered rationally and even 
cleverly, spoke clearly and without any hesitation, and sang 
nicely with a good voice and particularly correct intonation 
when asked to do so. Occasionally, however, that is, 
several times in the day, she would suddenly and without 
any apparent reason—for instance, while she was being 
examined in the out-patient room—burst forth into song. 
a thing-which, ber mother said, bad occurred only since the 
onset of the present illness. At intervals, too, she would 
break into a fit of loud laughter without rhyme or reason, but 
she did not have attacks of crying. She ate and slept well 
and had a rosy, healthy, clean complexion, and was well built 
and well nourished. The history of the onset of this illness 
is interesting and ran as follows. The girl was in good 
health until three weeks before her admission to the hospital. 
At that time she had a sudden fright and instantly 
loudly, but then walked home and appeared to her mother to 
be in her usual health. On the day following the fright it 
was noticed that she was nervous and quiet, but her quiet- 
ness was interrupted by loud fits of laugbter, the reason for 
which could not be ascertained, and when anyone approached 
her she was liable to scream loudly. In this nervous and 
depressed condition, with the occasional outbursts just 
described, she continued until four days before admission, 
when the spasms made their first a ce. The little 
girl was naturally very intelligent, industrious, and quiet. 
and was her mother’s right hand in the housework. She 
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had previously to her present illness always enjoyed good 
health. The family history showed no special neurotic 
tendency. In hospital, kept quiet behind a screen, she soon 
recovered com health, and though I have not seen her 
since I have every reason to believe that she had no recur- 
rence for at least a considerable time. A point of great 
interest in this spasm is the affection of the arms associated 
with that of the legs. It will be noticed that the form 
which it took was that of folding the upper limbs across 
the chest very much as the motion of humility, which 
is associated with the bowing of the trunk on the 


thighs in the ormance of an oriental salaam. In 
fact, but for the rapidity and jerkiness of the con- 
tractions they completely justified the appellation of 


“salaam spasm.” Again, it is interesting to note the 
complete escape of the more highly specialised limb muscles 
as well as of the facial muscles; in fact, the muscular 
groups affected were those most elementary in development 
and least in action. It would be easy to call the 
condition which I have described one of ‘‘hysterical 
spasm ” in view of its mode of origin, and I have no doubt 
that by some it would be so named. But, on the other 
hand, we know that typical choreas are often set up 
in precisely the same way and I do not feel inclined to 
describe this case as ‘‘ hysterical spasm” any more than 
8 describe a chorea due to fright as ‘‘ hysterical 
chorea.” 

CasE 2.—The other instance of this affection, as I have 
mentioned, occurred in a woman, aged 36 years, unmarried, 
and small, badly nourished, and wizened in appearance. In 
her the muscles of the lower limbs alone were spasmodically 
affected, the arms and face escaping completely. The effect 
when the patient was standing was exactly the same as I 
have described in the case of the little girl. When the 
patient lay in bed, the psoas contraction tended more to arch 
the lumbar part of the spine into a pee of momentary 
opisthotonos, the thighs becoming the fixed points from which 
the muscles acted, and the same was noticed when sbe 
assumed the sitting position. When I saw her the spasm 
had lasted some months, but she could give no clear history 
of the onset, which appeared to have been gradual. The 
case came to my notice long before disturbance of the 
digestive functions in connexion with these disorders had 
aroused my interest and I am therefore unable to say 
whether any of the former were present. The malady proved 
very intractable and after two months of treatment the 
spasm was practically undiminished. 

These two cases are typical of saltatory spasm. It is 
plain that the mode of causation, in the first at least, was 
the same as in so many cases of chorea. In fact, it seems 
to me merely an accident that this little girl was attacked 
with the peculiar spasm described and not with ordinary 
choreic movements, and one would not be surprised, were the 
saltatory form commoner, to see it produced by precisely the 
same causes which give rise to chorea. 

CASE 3.— In order to show the close clinical connexion 
existing between chorea and salaam spasm I will mention a 
case which was recently under my care at the Queen's 
Hospital, Birmingham. A single woman, aged 21 years, 
was admitted suffering from choreic movements affecting all 
the four limbs, the muscles of the neck, and, to a smaller 
extent, those of the face. The movements had the character 
of sudden sharp contractions followed by momentary relaxa- 
tion—in fact, they resembled nothing so much as the con- 
tractions produced by the sudden application and withdrawal 
of a faradaic current at frequent but slightly irregular 
intervals. The contractions of the neck closely resembled 
those of spasmodic torticollis. All these movements con- 
tinued during sleep. The patient was fairly developed, well 
nourished, and in good condition. The complexion was good 
with the exception of a few venous stigmata on the cheeks. 
Her digestion was, according to her own statement, in good 
order, but her bowels during her sojourn in hospital required 
constant attention. There was no endocarditis and no 
history of rheumatism or of former chorea could be obtained. 
The onset of her illness was as follows. Six months before 
her appearance at the hospital, while she was in good 
health, she had been bitten by a dog. She was not much 
hurt but greatly frightened and she ran away. For 
some bours after the fright she continued to tremble, and 
for a few days continued in a very nervous state. 
Three or four days after the injury her back suddenly began 
to arch a seeped and intermittently, especially when 
she lay in bed, and for a fortnight these spasms continued to 


spread so as to involve the limbs; but they were at the time 
of admission to hospital slightly subsiding. With the 
patient standing up no arching of the back oould be seen, 
but there was distinctly every now and then a flexion of 
the trunk on the thighs of the same kind, but of much 
smaller degree than in the two cases of saltatory spasm i 
mentioned, and the muscles producing this movement could be 
both seen and felt to contract. The patient also had retention 
of urine during her stay in the hospital. From this symptom 
she had suffered once before during an attack of influenza 
long antecedent to the present illness. She was but little 
benefitec by a stay of seven weeks during which everything 
I could devise was tried, and now she is still suffering in 
exactly the same manner and also has attacks of retention 
of urine from time to time. The urinary difficulty of this 
patient is well worth noting ; it varied between retention, 
which would trouble her for days together, and true suppres- 
sion. Thus, after she had been an in-patient for about three 
weeks the quantity of urine, which up to that time had 
ranged within normal limits, suddenly fell to four ounces in 
the day, and she suffered from severe headache. Only a 
few drachms of urine could be evacuated by the catheter 
and there was no palpable enlargement of either kidney. 
The condition passed off with diuresis. More often than 
this, however, there was mere retention of urine easily 
relieved by the catheter. Now this case, on the face of it, 
is one of hysterical chorea with hysterical anuria, and the 
character of the movements, their rhythm, and the history of 
the onset all support the diagnosis of hysteria. Moreover, 
the family history showed a predisposition to nervous dis- 
order. The refractory character of this illness is likewise in 
keeping with what is remarked by Charcot on the intracta- 
bility of certain hysterical affections. Yet the spasmodic 
movements continued undiminished while the patient was 
asleep, which proves that they were independent of any 
active encouragement on the part of the sufferer and that 
the disease was as genuine a chorea as is any chorea the 
onset of which is determined by mental shock. I have quoted 
the case at length in order to show how close is the con- 
nexion between ordinary chorea and so-called hysterical 
chorea, and to demonstrate the clinical and etiological 
relationship between chorea and saltatory spasm, which 
latter was very closely approached in the present instance. 
This patient showed no indicanuria, but the venous stigmata 
on the cheeks, coupled with the stubborn condition of the 
bowels, gave good ground for suspecting a chronic auto- 
intoxication, and in the absence of the same it is quite 
possible that the original fright might have produced nothing 
more than a temporary shock. 

3. Tetany.—This disease should rather be considered as a 
symptom, for although we do meet with patients in whom 
the spasm of tetany so predominates that all other signs of 
illness are overshadowed by it, yet such cases are rare. On 
the other hand, tetany is not so rare as one symptom forming 
part of a clinical picture in which the other symptoms and 
signs are of equal prominence. It is unnecessary here to 
describe the character of the contractures. The trunk 
muscles and those of the face generally escape, and it is onl 
in very rare cases that the muscles of respiration are affected. 
The disease is most often met with in children, but it occurs 
also in women and is, among adults, limited, so far as I have. 
seen, to the female sex. The causes commonly assigned are 
the following: (1) catching cold; (2) rickets ; (3) acute in- 
fectious diseases, such as typhoid fever and small-pox; (4) 
intestinal affections, as diarrhoea ; (5) prolonged suckling and 
over-lactation ; (6) pregnancy; and (7) Weiss has pointed 
out a peculiarly frequent sequence of tetany after extir- 
pation of the thyroid gland. Sometimes tetany bas been 
reported as occurring epidemically, but it is doubtful 
whether in these cases the spasm was not due to imita- 
tion. 

CASE 4.—With a view to show the connexion of tetany 
with another class of disease only indirectly referred to in 
the above list of causes I would quote the case of a nurse 
who came under my observation some time ago. She was a 
strong and healthy woman, but bad caught cold and become 
hoarse a few days before I first saw her for violent suffocative 
spasm with much cyanosis. After the spasm sbe looked 
quite well and her healthy colour returned, but she was com- 
pletely aphonic. A subsequent laryngeal spasm which I 
saw was accompanied by typical tetany - contractions of 
the hands and of the right foot, the left remaining free. 
The limbs affected were blue and cold, but recovered their 
natural colour and temperature when the dyspnoea cea: ed. 
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The suffocation was apparently caused by an adductor spasm 
in the larynx exactly similar to that which is so familiar in 
children as laryngismus stridulus. For five or six days these 
attacks recurred both by day and night. During the whole 
of this time she had a moderate continued fever which ended 
gradually by lysis. The spasm in the hands, which occa- 
sionally came on in slight degree without the dyspnœic 
attacks, was invariably preceded by a sensation of numbness 
and tingling which gave her warning of its approach. After 
leaving her sick room this patient was weak, pale, and 
tottery, as though she had undergone a long and severe 
illness. Throughout, the lungs had presented no physical 
signs of disease. Here, then, was a typical case of tetany 
associated with laryngitis from cold and adductor spasm of 
the larynx, a symptom-complex which brings this instance 
of the disease very near indeed to those tetanies which 
occur in rickety children in whom both laryngismus stridulus 
and catarrhal laryngitis with stridulous spasm are exceedingly 
common. 

CASE 5.—Another case of this malady which was recently 
under my care is also worth noticing. An infant, aged one 
year, was admitted for well-marked, though not very severe, 
tetany. He was well nourished bat showed distinct marks 
of rickets. In three days, the spasms having subsided, he 
was sent home. Ten days later he was re-admitted for a 
recurrence of tetany. The stools were now loose and con- 
tained some orange-peel and other undigested food; they 
were greenish, mixed with mucus, and very offensive. The 
tetany now persisted for 11 days, being nearly always 
present in some degree, but generally appearing to cause 
no pain; the exacerbations, however, were painful. On 
the eighth day he developed a laryngeal cough but had no 
laryngismus. Throughout there was an absence of fever 
and gradually the child regained his normal health. In 
this case we have a combination of the symptom of tetany 
with several of its recognised causes—namely, gastro- 
intestinal disturbances, clearly provoked by unsuitable and 
indigestible food, as shown by the stools, rickets, and most 
likely considerable laryngeal inflammation. I have never 
seen tetany occurring even in a rickety child without 
distinct catarrh of either the respiratory or the digestive 
mucosa, and it seems to me that not the rickety nutritional 
trouble but these catarrhs are the cause of the spasm, by 
inducing a toxæmia or a reflex irritation. We have seen that 
such inflammations can lead to tetany in the absence of 
rickets, and the truth is probably that both the latter disease 
and the tetany are common results of the catarrbal conditions. 
It appears more usual for such results to follow disease of the 
intestinal than of the respiratory mucous membrane. 

Tetany is one of the diseases in which Albu has succeeded 
in isolating from the urine a toxic substance. In the light 
of other researches this result is not so important as might 
at first sight appear; I shall return to this subject when 
reviewing the general pathology of these neuroses. Mean- 
while we find in the occurrence of tetany in conjunction 
with extirpation of the thyroid and with laryngeal inflamma- 
tion a suggestion that reflex irritation may havea share in 
leading to the spasmodic symptom. So also it might be 
thought that in the case of the little patient last quoted the 
spasms were set up reflexly by irritation of the intestinal 
nerves, and apart from any absorption of toxic material 
from the lumen of the intestine. It must be admitted that 
it is very difficult to distinguish between nervous symptoms 
set up by a toxemia and those caused by the peripheral 
irritation of correlated nerve fibres. There appears to me to 
be only one point which may help one at the bedside to deter- 
mine whether the nervous symptoms in any particular case are 
toxæmic or reflex. It is this: when we produce a reflex act 
by mildly stimulating the skin, as, for instance, in eliciting 
the plantar or cremasteric or epigastric reflexes, the first 
response is always in muscles which lie near to the stimu- 
lated cutaneous area. Thus in the case of the plantar reflex, 
in health, flexion of the toes is the first muscular action, and 
only as the stimulus is increasing do other muscles respond. 
On the other hand, when a toxæmic state is the cause of the 
muscular symptoms the poisonous material will be equally 
distributed in the blood-stream, and it will act with greatest 
effect on that part of the nervous system which is most 
susceptible to the toxic influence, or, what is probably the 
same thing, that part, for the structural elements of which 
the poison has the strongest affinity. Hence the seat of the 
muscular contraction will in this case be determined by the 
tenderest part of the central nervous system and we may, as 
i-shall have ocoasion to show later, have such a phenomenon 


as unilateral epileptic convulsions arising from gastro- 
intestinal self-intoxication. From the phenomenon of 
tetany, as well as from the evidence that the disease is 
always preceded by conditions liable to produce toxic or 
infective states of the blood, we should be inclined to say 
that the spasms are produced by toxic rather than by reflex 
mechanism. A co-existence of the two agencies is not, 
however, entirely excluded. 

4. Night-terror.—The next disorder which I wish to 
discuss is night-terror—nightmare and troubling dreams 
generally. Children are comparatively rarely brought for 
advice for these symptoms alone, but their frequency is very 
great in conjanction with other conditions—notably with 
disturbances of digestion. Probably tbe dreams are a 
good deal more troublesome to the little sufferer than 
the child can express, for it is only when the fifth or 
sixth year has been reached that a child will com- 
plain of its dreams. In younger infants the evidence 
of suffering must be derived from screaming, or, in lesser - 
degrees, from restlessness, muttering, and broken sleep. One 
may say that dreams and nightmare arise from the follow- 
ing causes: (1) primary mental or emotional excitement 
which prevents the occurrence of that necessary anæmia of 
the brain in which alone sound sleep is possible; (2) pain, 
palpitation, visceral uneasiness, &c., producing a conscious- 
ness of the physical sensation and thus preventing sound 
sleep; and (3) blood-states which irritate the nervous 
centres. In the first class of ‘cases the patient, generally an 
adolescent or adult, will recognise what is troubling him. 
It rarely happens that the sensation is one of mere restless- 
ness without a definable cause for the same. The second 
group of causes requires no comment; it is, of course, 
equally liable to operate in children and in adults. The 
third group of causes prevents sleep by producing a sense of 
restlessness without pain, and an excited state of the con- 
sciousness, in which deep sleep is impossible, and in which 
confused thought goes op, and any impression made on the 
half-alumbering senses will render the sufferer partly con- 
scious of the same. Most of us engaged in the practice of 
medicine are familiar with the phenomenon which may be 
called red dreaming.” In this condition the sufferer sees 
the object of his dream coloured a vivid red and bloodshed 
forms a common subject of these sleep-hallucinations. It is 
not infrequently a salient complaint in the tangled 
complex of symptoms which a so-called ‘‘ hysterical 
woman lays before us. All the instances of this kind 
with which I have become acquainted have occurred 
in people whose digestive processes were out of order. It is 
safe to say that a large number of dreams, more particalarly 
those of an acutely distressing or alarming character, and 
especially the dreams of children, are due to a toxemic 
state: and it is to be noted that, apart from the delirium of 
fever, these dreams occur frequently in children who are to 
all appearances fairly healthy or who are, at all events, not 
suffering from pronounced disease and who can usually 
follow the daily round of school-life. If we inquire what 
kind of digestive disturbances are the most fertile in pro- 
ducing dreams we shall often find that a faulty diet is to 
blame. Referring, again, for an example to the red dreams 
just mentioned my own experience shows them to be fre- 
quently due to a single excess of meat accompanied perhaps 
by a simultaneous overloading of the stomach. It may be, 
therefore, that such dreaming is caused by reflex irritation of 
the brain-centres or of the nervous apparatus which governs 
the supply of blood to these centres. On the other hand, a 
is also possible that the importation of an excessive oe 
of the digestive products of a meat meal acts as an 19 
to the brain-cells directly and without the mediation of the 
vaso- motor mechanism. However we may choose to exp! 
the connexion we must admit it from clinical ouaa 
for it is proved not only by the frequency of the join 
occurrence but also by the effect of treatment which reno 
the gastro-intestinal cause. It is true that success does no 
always follow immediately upon correction of the 1 
error, and two reasons are accountable for this failure. e 
first is that, though unsuitable feeding is often the 1 
cause and is easily put right, yet the faulty diet may Hi 
produced a state of intestinal catarrh and this may d 
itself be sufficient to perpetuate the nervous symptoms, j d 
will therefore require appropriate treatment. The 25 
reason is that frequent recurrence of the nervous aes 7 
establish a morbid habit in the nerve-cells wbich is 5 
a difficulty even after the primary cause of the distur 
has been successfully removed. 
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Although, as I have insisted, improper feeding is the most 
frequent primary cause of children’s disturbed sleep and 
dreaming, yet the same symptom is met with in patients in 
whom the diet iseverything that could be wished. In such 
cases we shall usually find the presence of gastro-intestinal 
catarrh, shown by a coated tongue or painful digestion, and 
_it is often the remnant of an attack of measles, whooping- 
cough, or other infectious disease the acme of which is 
passed. In other cases the dreaming is the only marked 
symptom of an unrecognised febrile process, either tailing off 
from some previous disease, or arising insidiously without 
marked symptoms, or, though much more rarely, represent- 
ing the gradual onset of a general disease such as acute 
rheumatism of the creeping insidious type. It is therefore 
advisable to take the temperature, at all events in the 
evening, in patients in whom dietary or digestive faults fail 
to account for the disturbed sleep. In adults dreaming is 
frequently set up by a toxemic condition which arises, not 
from self-intoxication from the intestine, but from the 
inefficiency of the kidneys, the result either of actual disease 
or of the state of renal inadequacy described by Sir Andrew 
Clark ; and in children the same condition will at times be 
found both in cases where albuminuria and the presence of 
renal débris reveal structural disease of the kidneys, and in 
others where these glands are merely enfeebled by the 
demands to which a previous infective condition has 
subjected them. 

The number of instances in which I have found distressing 
dreams combined with the signs of digestive toxemia, 
to which reference has been made under chorea, is 
considerable. Yet in laying stress on what I believe 
to be the most frequent and important cause of 
nightmare—vjz., gastro-intestinal disorder—I would not 
underrate the importance of primary emotional excite- 
ment and of pain, and of unrevealed fever in producing the 
same effect. In order to treat a child successfully for this 
distressing condition it will be found necessary to discover 
fully the cause of the disturbance and to deal with this in 
_ the first instance. Further details on the treatment will be 
included in the review of the therapeutic measures which 
are applicable to these neuroses generally. 

5. Nocturnal enuresis.— This condition is, I suppose, still 
regarded by some as an independent disease and is treated as 
such. I wish to show in these remarks that that is not 
really the view which should be taken of this common and 
annoying symptom. Mothers and fathers are accustomed 
to regard enuresis as a bad habit—and such undoubtedly it 
may become—but it is never a habit contracted from either 
mere wilfulness, or from imitation, or for the sake of pro- 
ducing a pleasurable sensation, and the only habit which can 
be considered as applying to enuresis is one of easy excita- 
bility of the cord-centres which control the muscles of the 
bladder. Punishment is clearly out of place in the treat- 
ment of a habit of this kind. For the first factor of 
nocturnal enuresis we must, however, look elsewhere, and 
I think that the primary causes may be fairly stated 
as follows: (1) disease of the bladder or urinary 
passages, as, for instance, stone; (2) irritation of the 
rectum, as from worms; (3) excessive secretion of urine ; 
(4) excessive irritability of the spinal centres concerned in 
micturition; or (5) excessively irritating quality of the 
urine. Although it is convenient to separate the fourth and 
fifth causes, and althouzh, in fact, each of them may be 
singly operative in causing nocturnal enuresis, yet these 
two factors will, as a rule, be found acting conjointly. 
Excessive irritability of the spinal centres there always must 
be, to lead to the untimely discharge of urine during sleep, 
but this probably never occurs (except in gross disease of the 
spinal cord with which we are not here concerned) without a 
condition of urine which must be considered as abnormal. 
If we exclude those cases in which there is an excessive 
formation of urine and those in which there is actual organic 
disease of the urinary passages, we shall find that the urine 
of children suffering from enuresis is generally sharply acid, 
often, in addition, rich in urates, more rarely depositing uric 
acid; sometimes an excess of oxalate of lime will be found. 
Such urines are scanty and concentrated rather than copious, 
and they indicate an error of the metabolic processes which 
may depend upon disease or diathesis, or upon faulty diet. 
In conformity with these points we generally observe that 
enuresis first comes on either after an illness or after a 
change of diet, or when, in the absence of definite illness, 
the child has been in depressed health. The state of the 
urine is, in fact, the index of a disordered metabolism. 


How the disorder comes about is shown to us by the fore- 
runners of the enuresis, though it must be admitted that the 
history is often difficult to obtain. We may safely assert 
that the disturbance of the assimilative and disassimilative 
processes is never primary, but that it is invariably the 
result of an altered state of the blood, which in turn has its 
cause in the presence of toxic substances, the proceeds of 
microbial action or the derivatives of a faulty diet. Ina 
few instances nocturnal enuresis results from the direct 
excretion of pathogenic bacteria by way of the urine. 
Charged with considerable quantities of living bacteria and 
their derivatives, the urine naturally has an action upon the 
walls of the bladder irritating beyond the normal, and the 
result is that during the time when voluntary control is 
smallest the spinal centres are apt to respond vigorously to 
the extraordinary irritation. I have lately seen a case in 
which this occurred. 

Case 6.—After a prolonged pneumonia the urine of a 
little boy contained large quantities of bacteria, and simulta- 
neously be bad great frequency of micturition with loss of 
control over the bladder. This led to an enuresis which was 
certainly not limited to the night, but which continued 
night and day; but it was merely an exaggeration of 
nocturnal enuresis. 

The same tendency to frequent micturition may be 
discerned in a minor degree in a good many adults after 
the termination of pneumonia or other bacterial disease such 
as enteric fever. There can, however, be no doubt that the 
majority of instances of nocturnal enuresis are associated 
with no very noticeable disturbance of the general health 
and hence the enuresis is made the chief complaint, and, I 
repeat, where no recent illness can be traced there we shall 
nearly always find error of diet or disease of the digestive 
tract. Unsuitable diet plays so important a rôle that to 
illustrate it I will mention a case which has recently come 
before me. 

Cass 7.—A little girl, aged three years, suffered from 
nocturnal enuresis together with frequent micturition during 
the day. The urine was said to be not excessive in quantity, 
it had a high colour and density and a strong smell, somewhat 
resembling that of meat extract. There was a little inflam- 
mation about the external genitals. The child’s sleep was 
broken, she was nervous, and she had a trick of pulling faces, 
the movements coming sometimes near to those of chorea. 
Beyond this her appearance was that of health. She suffered, 
however, from itching and showed isolated spots of urti- 
carial erythema. All these symptoms had come on from the 
time when she was first given meat; up to nearly her third 
year she had never tasted this article of food and had 
enjoyed excellent health. Withdrawal of meat from her 
dietary was immediately followed by moderation, though 
not by complete cessation, of the symptoms; but a fort- 
night after the beginning of this treatment a single meat- 
meal, which by the way consisted of rabbit, was followed by 
enuresis in the same night. 
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IN the ‘‘alimentary” form of diabetes we bave only the 
ill effects of the sugar in the system to deal with. There is 
not the liability to the supervention of the fatal coma that 
there is in the other form where toxic products are de- 
veloped from the process of tissue breaking-down going on. 
In proportion to the amount of sugar in the system, which 
is indicated by the quantity appearing in the urine, 
so do we find the intensity of the symptoms. With 
only a little sugar reaching the system and passing into the 
urine there is but little deviation from the natural state, and 
nothing wrong as regards the state of health may be per- 
ceptible. When the circumstances are such, however, that 
more sugar finds its way into the circulation the deviatio 
from the natural state -becomes, proportionately to the 
quantity, increased and there is a corresponding manifesta- 
tion of disordered health. That it is the passage of sugar 
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through the system that is the source of the troubles met 
with in connexion with the disease is shown by the imme- 
diate amelioration that takes place on causing the passage 
of sugar to cease simply by recourse to an appro- 
priate diet. Let a case be taken in which from some 
circumstance or other the complaint has been aliowed 
to run on uncontrolled till an urgent state has been 
duced. The patient is now placed upon a diet prevent- 
ing, by the exclusion of carbohydrate matter, sugar reach- 
ing the system as before. A change of a most marked kind 
immediately sets in. All the symptoms subside and 
the health becomes restored and may afterwards be in- 
definitely maintained so long as the condition does not 
advance beyond the ‘‘ alimentary” form. Thus in these 
cases as long as there is only the ‘‘ alimentary” type of 
condition to deal with the state of the patient depends upon 
the management adopted. With a diet properly adjasted 
to meet the precise extent of impaired assimilative power 
existing there is virtaally nothing in operation to produce 
abnormality. It is true, looked at in its entirety, that we 
have not a perfectly normal state before us. The power of 
properly disposing of carbohydrate matter is lacking, but if 
the demand is not made for the exercise of the absent power 
nothing abnormal is observable. It is only when the 
demand is made and not responded to that evil con- 
sequences arise; and it is to the presence of sugar per se in 
the system that the result is due. 

To set things really right the restoration. of the defective 
assimilative power is wanted. This, whilst often in a certain 
class of case to a considerable extent attainable, is not so 
much at our command as could be desired. The prevention, 
however, of the baneful effects of the sugar arising from un- 
assimilated carbohydrate matter stands upon a different 
footing and in the alimentary” case can be reckoned upon 
as attainable. But everything depends upon the concurrent 
compliance of the patient with the required attention to the 
mecessary management. If this is not loyally rendered 
serious consequences are sure to follow. Sooner or later the 
toxic influence of sugar in pronounced quantity reaching the 
eystem will assert itself and produce characteristic troubles 
of various kinds attended with a general decline of power, 
all of which might have been averted—I am speaking of a 
case controllable by diet—by keeping the sugar under. The 
contrast in the progress of patients where the sugar is kept 
under and where it is not is very marked. In the one there 
is nothing to interfere with the maintenance of health whilst 
in the other health and strength fail till by some concurrent 
ailment the patient is carried off. 

Any number of cases might be brought forward in illustra- 
tion of what I have stated. T will content myself with 
citing the following case, in which one of the most common 
of the baneful effects of sugar in the system—viz., peripheral 
meuritis—was encountered in a very severe form. The 
patient first consulted me in the autumn of 1895. He 
was then 51 years of age and had been the subject of 
diabetes for a year and a half. He was on a partially 
restricted diet and his urine contained 55:54 per 1000 of 
sugar. In four days, under the altered treatment adopted, 
including the restricted diet, the sugar bad fallen to 16°66 
per 1000 in the urine passed at night and 12°50 in that 
passed in the morning. Three weeks later the sugar had 
disappeared. A month after this three ounces of ordinary 
wheaten bread per diem were allowed without brioging 
back the sugar. About six weeks later he was taking 
six ounces per diem and passing no sugar. Six months 
elapsed, the patient had dropped his treacment and the 
urine had returned to the state it was in when I 
‘originally saw him. The date now reached was Jaly, 
1897. Restriction of diet immediately altered the condition 
and throughout 1898 a fairly satisfactory state was main- 
tained. Oa Nov. 15th, 1899, the patient was brought to me 
in a deplorable plight. His urine contained 68-40 per 1000 
of sugar, and he was suffering from urgent thirst and the 
other ordinary accompaniments of diabetes. His legs were 

affected with peripheral neuritis. The pain in them pre- 
vented bis obtaining sleep at night, and there was such 
‘hyperzesthesia that be could not allow one to rest upon the 
-other or find an easy position for them in bed. There was the 
usual loss of knee-jerk and from the ataxic state existing he 
‘could not walk alone. The condition soon yielded to treat- 
ment, the sugar becoming at once reduced to only a small 
amount without being completely lost. On Feb. lst he was 
free from trouble in his legs and the sugar then stood at 
9°30 per 1000 in the night specimen and traces in that of the 


morning. On Feb. Zlst the report was a trace of sugar in 
both night and morning specimens of urine. 

It is the passage of a case from the alimentary” into the 
s composite” form which gives a serious aspect to the out- 
look. The liability to the occurrence of this transit varies 
with the associated circumstances. Age, as is well known, 
constitutes an important factor in connexion with the matter. 
Our prognosis has to be founded upon the knowledge supplied 
by experience of the progress observed in association with 
the particular collateral circumstances existing. We may 
have to deal with the disease, at the time being in the 
alimentary form, in an elderly and in a young subject. 
Experience tells us that the issues to be looked for are respec- 
tively very different. 

In the young subject marked progressiveness constitutes 
the great feature noticeable, and it is this which gives the 
formidable character to the complaint that it possesses at 
this period of life. Treatment which at an early stage of 
the case proved readily efficacious in subduing the symptoms 
in the course of time loees its effect, and advance having 
been made to sugar being drawn from the tissues the urine 
can no longer be brought into a sugar-free state. The rate 
of progress varies in individual cases: the younger and more 
sensitive the subject the more likely is the advance to be 
rapid. The worst subjects for the complaint are those of a 
highly-strung nerve organisation, those who are disposed to 
worry over or meet with friction the ordinary events of life, 
and those who without such a nature are in a position 
to involve exposure to mental disquietude. A deviation 
from the ordinary progress sometimes presents itself in cases 
with a hereditary history. As a rule, these cases show no 
difference from those without such a history, but I can rey 
from experience that now and then instances present them- 
selves where even setting in at childhood the complaint may 
run on for several years without making any serious progress. 
It seems as if a flaw in the chemistry of life had been handed 
down which takes a Jong time in attaining full development. 
Amongat members of the Jewish race the complaint is not 
only particularly common but heredity is very conspicuous. 
As a counterbalance I consider it may be said that the pro- 
gressive tendency is not so pronounced as amongst other 
people. Above middle age a marked diminution of the 
progressive tendency is noticeable, and thus an opportunity 
is afforded for a success in treatment not attainable in young 
subjecte. In many cases if taken early—and this I am 
under the impression is a point of considerable significance— 
the assimilative power may become so far restored as to 
permit of an ordinary diet being taken without being 
attended with the passage of sugar. 

A patient whom I saw for the first time in September, 
1896, stands as a striking example of this result. He 
was then 57 years of age, and about three months pre- 
viously had been sharply attacked with thirst, polyuria, aod 
wasting. Diabetes was recognised, and under an altered diet 
the urgenty of his symptoms became subdued. When I saw 
him he was on a partially restricted diet, and his urine con- 
tained 35°71 per 1000 of sugar. Codeina was ordered in con- 
janction with the fully restricted diabetic diet. In two 
days the sugar had fallen to 10-2 per 1000 and three days 
later it bad disappeared. He increased in weight and in 
every way improved till towards the middle of November, 
when somewhat suddenly a fall in weight set in with a 
feeling of prostration like that which he had experienced at 
the beginning. He was under the apprehension that a 
relapse had occurred. His urine was in a sugar-free state, 
and I have mentioned that under such circumstances 
symptoms presented indicate returning assimilative power an 
want of carbohydrate. Three ounces of ordinary bread per 
diem were allowed and improvement immediately followed. 
At the end of November the amount of bread was raised to 
ax ounces. On Dec. 23rd the weight was again falling 
and weakness was complained of. The condition was satie- 
factorily met by increasing the bread to 6 ounces. In 
the early part of February, 1897, the bread was Tae 
74 ounces. At the end of July a satisfactory state exist . 
In the entry for Sept. 24th, just after my return from t 
vacation, it is stated that through passing more urine cai 
losing weight the patient feared there might be a retarn P 
sugar and that he had on his own account reduced the 5 
with the effect of producing a marked loss of weight. T : 
allowance was raised to 9 ounces and recovery of weight yer 
place. In October the bread was increased to 10; ounces, sa 
in December to 12 ounces. A steady rise in weight bad no 
set in and was afterwards continue’. I see it noted tha 
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between Oct. 2lst and Nov. llth there was a gain of 3 lb., 
between Nov. llth and Deo. th 81b., from this to Jan. 6tb, 
1888, 5 Ib., then to Feb. 3rd 31 lb., March 10th 31 lb., 
May 3rd 7 lb., and June 14th another 7 lb. The patient 
was now taking starchy food in the form of potatoes in 
addition to his bread, and in December, when he had put 


too corpulent. 
thorough disciplinarian with a strong desire to do every- 
thing to maintain his health. I last saw him in December, 
1890, when he was in a good firm condition and passing 
urine free from sugar. 

From time to time cases of this kind present themselves 
but more frequently the restoration of assimilative power 
advances to a more limited extent and then remains 
stationary. Variation in the point attained exists, and in 
the position thus to be dealt with starchy food within the 
limit of assimilative power ed does not throw sugar 
into the urine, whilst beyond the limit it does. Such a state 
of things may go on without any appreciable alteration for 
months and years, the urine all the while constituting a tell- 
tale of when the food taken has exceeded the tolerating 


Extending our survey, cases are come across in which in the 
course of time the tendency for the assimilative power to 
grow weaker shows itself, buat in cases the 
rate of is not to be compared with tbat 
typically bel g to the disease in young subjecte. It is 
observed that food which at one time failed to give rise to 
the passage of sugar at a later period does so, and that after 
the lapse, it may be of many years, the complaint passes 
from the ‘‘ alimentary” into the composite” form. The 
foll is a case in point. 

A t whom I first saw in 1885, and who was then 
48 years of age, had no difficulty by moderate attention to 
diet in keeping his urine free from sugar. In the early 
„ nineties” considerably stricter attention, which was not 
steadily given, was needed for the purpose. So the case has 
run on, the urine being sometimes for a while kept free from 
sugar and at other times not. According to the latest 
evidence recorded the sugar has ceased to be removable 
from the urine by diet. In April last the urine upon a strict 
diabetic diet contained upwards of 30 per 1000 of sugar and 
gave an indication of the presence of both diacetic and 
oxybutyric acids. The case, therefore, has now passed 
from the “alimentary” into the ‘‘composite” type of the 


In concluding what I have to say upon this part of my 
subject I consider that I cannot lay too much stress upon the 
importance as a measure of treatment of exerting our 
endeavours in the first place to put, and afterwards steadily 
to maintain, the urine in a sugar-free state, but whilst 
accomplishing this object no further curtailment of carbo- 
hydrate food should be made than is found to be necessary 
for the parpose. My experience decidedly leads me to say 
that without a removal of the sugar, whereby the aid of a 
natural state of system is supplied, no restoration of 
assimilative power is likely to occur. Freedom from mental 
strain and friction is a great adjavant in treatment. 


THE ‘‘ COMPOSITE” FORM OF DIABETES. 


In this form of diabetes we have a twofold source for the 
sugar—the carbohydrate of the food and a morbid 
breaking down of tissue. Through this latter process being 
attended with the formation of supplementary products 
which pass with the sugar into the urine means are afforded 
for recognising the condition. We are placed, also, in a 
position to check the acoount given by a patient. If there is 
no indication of the presence of oxybutyrio acid revealed by 
the results supplied on estimating the sugar by cupric oxide 
reduction and by the polarimeter, or of that of diacetic acid 
by the ferric chloride test, it may be concluded that the 
sugar existing in the urine has been derived from ingested 
carbohydrate of some kind or other. If it be asserted that 
none has been taken, error, wherever it may lie, must exist 
in the statement. If it should happen that deception is 
attempted to be practised it is the patient who will have to 
bear the self-inflicted harm, but it must not be lost sight of 
that carbohydrate may easily in an accidental way be un- 
consciously taken, and sometimes the source of delusion is 
the diabetic food consumed in the place of ordinary bread 
which wrongfully fails to represent what is professed. 

Oxybutyric acid 
experienced worker for its reliable employment as a source 


requires careful manipulation and an |. 


of information, but much advantage’ is gained from the 
knowledge which it supplies. In the first place its presence 
means a more or less advanced stage of the tissue breaking- 
down process, and thereby a nearer approximation to the 
liability to the supervention of diabetic oc ma, than does that 
of diacetic acid; and in the next its amount can be definitely 
read off, through which sgain information is supplied bearin 
on the pect in relation to coma. As has been mention 

it is through its left-handed rotatory power that its deter- 
mination is effected. When present with dextrose the 
neutralising effect which it produces on the dextro-rotatory 
reading that would be given by this body reduces the figures 
obtained and thus throws them below those given by cupric 
oxide reduction. Further, when the dextrose is fermented 
away with yeast the urine is left with the levo-rotatory 
activity belonging to the oxy butyric acid present. 

I have in an earlier part of this communication spoken of 
the Gerhardt, or ferric chloride, test, which is the test em- 
ployed for diacetic acid. The amount of the principle 
present is judged of by the intensity of the colour produced 
and it is convenient in recording it to represent it by one, 
two, or three + signs. From the record before me of about 
250 observations I can personally testify to the value of the 
information that is afforded by the method of examination 
to which allusion has been made. Naunyn and some other 
authorities have published results which agree with mine. 
We must not look too rigorously for uniformity in all cases in 
the results obtained. Discrepancies here and there occur, as 
yet without apparent reason, in the difference between cupric 
oxide reduction and optical activity compared with the 
optical activity after fermentation. It has been suggested 
(Külz and others) that a certain amount of levulose is 
sometimes present with the dextrose, and other conjectures 
have been put forward. Upon this point of detail there 
is room for further inquiry, but taking the series of resulte 
as they stand linked together in a given case they speak 
in a manner that cannot be mistaken. For the purpose of 
illustration I will take some representative examples from 
my collection and give them in a tabulated form. 


„% ALIMENTARY.” 

Dextrose 9 optics activity Ferrie 
3 | 8 lren aiok, reaction. 
87 | 55-7 Nil. Nil. 
os 255 Nil. Nil. 
sate | 08 Ni), Nil. 
777 173 Nil. Nil. 
76˙4 | 76-0 Nil. Nil. 
98 | 21 6 Nil. Nil. 
19 ˙2 | 196 Nil. Nil. 
140 13:1 Nil. Nil. 
‘t COMPOSITE.” 

Dextrose per 1000. | Levo rotation 
after fermen ta- aa 
By CuO By tion. Dextrose 3 
reduction. | polarisoope. ` value per 1000. 
357 30:1 54 ++ 
520 449 | 39 ++ + 
22 6 14-5 ! 68 +++ 
AT 49°1 l 5˙1 +++ 
720 62-2 i 4:7 ++ 
306 23:7 ! 15 +++ 
172 137 36 ++ 
270 13 55 a 
562 49-0 1-2 +++ 
16°3 10°8 ; 4-7 ee 
19:2 136 72 ++ + 
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It is, as I have already stated, the passage of the case 
from the ‘‘alimentary” into the composite type that 
supplies the bad foreboding. Many cases run on for years 
without the transition occurring and if the sugar is properly 
kept down no harm arises. A patient consulted me in 
February, 1886. He was then 51 years of age and had been 
the subject of diabetes for one and a half years. His 
symptoms were severe and his urine contained 50 per 1000 
of sugar. In a specimen of urine recently examined sugar 
was present bat oxybutyric and diacetic acids were absent. 
Length of time, however, in the ‘‘ alimentary” form affords 
no guarantee against the passage of the case into the com- 
posite,” but my experience would lead me to say that the 
more completely the elimination of sugar is kept under 
the less likely is the transit to occur.. The case cited 
above of the patient whom I first saw in 1885 serves as 
an illustration applicable here. After running on for 
about 15 years in the “alimentary” form progress has 
recently been made into the composite form. In 
December last there was a slight amount of diacetio acid 
present without any oxybutyric acid. In April considerable 
quantities of both existed. 

As an example of rapid development of the composite” 
form (and I do not know that it may not in some cases set in 
with the onset of the disease) I may refer to the case of a 
female patient, aged 18 years, of a very sensitive organisation 
whose first symptoms of diabetes occurred in November and 
who was brought to me in ‘February with urine containing 
much sugar associated with large quantities of oxybutyric 
and diacetic acids. 

When the abnormal tissue breaking down, which is attended 
with the prodaction of sugar and the associated products 
that have been referred to, sets in it is obvious that a serious 
aggravation of the previous condition becomes established. 
Under the morbid influence in operation the tissues melt 
down into unexhausted products which escape as waste with 
the urine. No wonder. under these circumstances that the 
weight should cease to be maintained. A sensibly advancing 
fall is noticeable and when the patient survives for some 
time without being carried off by coma or otherwise, 
marasmus may progress till reduction almost to the sem- 
blance of a skeleton is attained. 

The diabetic coma to which the patient in the composite 
form of diabetes so frequently succumbs is the result of a 
true autotoxicosis. The term ‘‘acetonzmia” has been applied 
to the condition from the idea formerly entertained that 
acetone was the toxic agent. If there is a pronouncement, 
however, that can with confidence be made it is that the 
term, as in the parallel instance of ‘‘ uremia,” is an entire 
misnomer. From the evidence in our possession neither 
acetone, diacetic acid, nor f-oxybutyric acid can be looked 
to as possessing the toxicity needed to account for the 
coma. A proposition has recently been put forward 
which has the appearance of being entitled to our 
weighty consideration. Sternberg! has suggested that 
it is to ; · amido-butyric acid, a probable precursor 
of oxybutyrio acid in the acetone series of products, 
that diabetic coma is attributable. The view is supported 
by the fact that after the experimental introduction of the 
8-amido-batyrio acid into the circulation exactly the same 
train of symptoms, even to the ‘‘air-hunger” kind of 
breathing, follows that is met with in diabetic coma. 
Grube: has repeated these experiments and obtained 
completely confirmatory results. 

That a within developed toxic agent is the source of the 
coma is strikingly exemplified by the effect of a measure of 
treatment that bas been upon occasions resorted to. By the 
intravenous injection of large quantities of various saline 
solutions patients have been restored from a comatose to a 
conscious state. Unfortunately the effect has only been 
temporary. The toxic agent, it may be assumed, has for 
the time been washed out of the system, but owing to the 
genetic action going on has soon reaccumulated. 

The reaction with the ferric chloride is not necessarily to 
be taken as indicative of a bad foreboding. There are 
circumstances under which diacetic acid is only temporarily 
present and it is only when persistently in some quantity 
present that it is to be concluded that a grave condition has 
been reached. With starvation and an excessive amount of 
proteid food, apart from diabetes, ferric chloride may 
be found to give a reaction and the reaction may 


1 Zeitschrift für Klinische Medicin. 1899. vol. xxxviii., p. 65. 
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appear for a time when a diabetio patient is frst 
put upon the restricted diet to disappear subsequently 
when the system has adapted itself to the altered food. [ 
have seen this sometimes oocur. In the experimental pan- 
creatic diabetes the sugar is accompanied by diacetic acid and 
its associates, and such is also the case in phloridzin glyco- 
suria when fasting is conjoined. Under these several 
circumstances a supply of carbohydrate matter contributes 
to the removal or reduction of the principles. Fat also 
appears? to act in a similar way. It seems as if the carbo- 
hydrate and fat groupings within the proteid molecule saved 
the nucleus of the molecule, and that when these are absent 
the molecule itself undergoes destruction. Placed in such 
an extremity, with the dangers of Scylla and Charybdis 
before us, we may consider it wise to steer a middle course 
in relation to food. 


Grosvenor-satreet, W. 


THE PRIMARY DISORDERS OF GROWTH. 


By HASTINGS GILFORD, F. R. O. S. Enc. 
(Continued from p. 1648.) 


THE method which has been adopted to show the class 
unity of the various diseases which have been mentioned 
may be termed the synthetical method, for it consists in the 
construction of the class from its elements. The propositions 
which are embodied may be proved by the converse or 
analytical method—i.e., by taking individual diseases and 
showing how each one answers to certain tests which are 
common to the class. 
sideration are so, unlike one another that it at first seems 
almost impossible that they can have similar bases. This 
may be said, for example, of such divergent diseases as 
local giantism of the extremities, primary Bright's disease 
of the kidneys, pernicious ansmia, and Addison’s disease. 
But there are other diseases of the group which connect 
these together and make it easier to grasp their essential 
identity. Thus, while it requires some effort of the imagina- 
tion to see the connexion between, say, a giant extremity 
and a large white kidney, it is but a step between the 
giant hand and the giant breast. Farther, the process 
which gives rise to the giant breast is evidently of 
the same nature as that which produces the giant 
thyroid of goitre. The latter, it is true, contains, as & 
rule, large numbers of cysts; but that is a detail which 
results, not from any difference in the nature of the disease, 
but from peculiarities in the structure of the gland 
itself. From the fibrous or cystic thyroid to the fibrous, 
large white, or cystic kidney is but another step, and so the 
connexion between the giant hand and the giant kidney is 
completed. After the same fashion it can be shown that 
there are all stages between the purely fibrous adrenal body 
and that which is composed almost solely of tuberole- like 
cells or is unquestionably tuberculous. Moreover, that the 

ss which leads to destruction of the adrenal body in 
Addison’s disease is essentially of the same nature as that 
which gives rise to cirrhosis of the liver or to primary 
Bright’s disease of the kidney is also indicated by the 
occurrence of cases in which adjacent parts of the liver and 
kidney are implicated by contact with diseased adrenals. 
Under this ‘circumstance a local change is set up in these 
organs which is exactly the same as that which takes place 
in cirrhosis and in Bright’s disease respectively. But the 
primary nature of tbe lesion of Addison’s disease and its 
identity with the fibrous degenerations of the lungs, spinal 
cord, liver, and kidneys have been already dealt with by Sir 
Samuel Wilks.’ 

In the course of the study of these primary disorders of 
growth it soon becomes evident that there are certain rules 
or postulates which bind them together and which greatly 
help in their elucidation. Some of these are so important 
and so absolute that they almost deserve the more dignified 
name of laws. Of these, two of the most im t are 
that any organ or part which is capable of growth is 
77 a hoe ee ee 


3 Geelmuyden: Zeitschrift fiir Physiologiache Chemie, 1899, vol. xvi, 
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subject to the primary disorders of growth” and ‘‘the 
greater the fluctuations of natural growth the greater is the 
liability to disorders of growth.” A good example of the 
operation of the latter rule is to be found in the female 
breast, which is both subject to many changes of growth 
in health and is also, perhaps, of all organs the one which 
is most liable to the primary growth diseases, from a 
simple hypertrophy to the ultimate descent into cancer. 
A good instance of the application of the first of the two 
rules is to be found in the growth diseases of the blood. It 
is, I suppose, certain that the blood must be regarded as a 
fluid tissue, one of whose functions is to act as a medium ; 
and being a tissue and capable of growth we know that, like 
all other tissues, it must also be liable to the disorders of 
growth. Only two of these need now be referred to. One 
is hypoplasia, or pernicious anzmia, the other is degenera- 
tive hyperplasia or leukemia. In pernicious anæmia the 
cells of higher type (red discs) are alone diseased, the less 
Gifferentiated white cells not being affected. The explana- 
tion of the course of events in pernicious anemia may be put 
briefly as follows. In health there is provision both for the 
destruction of imperfect or used-up red discs and also for 
the making of new discs to take their place. Red bone 
marrow is the chief source of the new blood, while the blood 
itself, and after it the liver, kidneys, and spleen, are the 
organs which are most concerned in the scavenging process 
of blood destruction. In pernicious anemia there is a per- 
version of the natural processes of blood growth which leads 
to the appearance of a number of badly formed or embryonic 
discs, instead of well-made, healthy discs. But the blood 
destroyers cannot distinguish between these defective discs 
and those which are used up in the normal wear and tear of 
the body ; they therefore ruthlessly break up and destroy in 
the blood all the imperfect cells as rapidly as they can. But 
increased destraction of red discs leads to their increased 
formation and a spurious hypertrophy of the red marrow 
5 in consequence. In this way the vicious circle 
of workmanship, increased waste, and increased output 
is completed. A similar process goes on in connexion with 
the white cells in leukemia, though it is varied in accord- 
ance with the variation in the nature of the tissue which 
is affected. The leukæmias are obviously the de- 
generative hyperplasias of the blood. Their clinical 
history is in the main that of other forms of primary 
degenerative disease. They are sporadic, idiopathic, pro- 
gressive but liable to periods of amendment, pernicious, 
and incurable. They are distinguished by increase of cells 
of low type (leucocytes) and decrease of cells of higher type 
(red discs). Running with this is spurious hypertrophy of 
one or other of those organs (the lymph glands, the spleen, 
Kc.) which are concerned in the making of leucocytes, 
corresponding with the pseudo-hypertropby of the red 
marrow in pernicious anemia. This morbid process may be 
of mild degree, lasting for years, or it may run a fiercer 
course, cutting short the life of the individual within a few 
weeks, and beiag in all important respects indistinguishable 
from a sarcomatosis. But whether it lasts for a long ora 
short period it is equally a vice of growth, essential in 
mature, dependent upon no tangible cause, but due to a 
radical retroversion of tissue to a condition of savage 
independence. 

Having glanced at some of the less evident forms of 
primary growth disorders it will now be best to choose 
some one organ and pursue its disorders through their 
various forms. Perhaps one of the best that can be chosen 
for such a purpose is the skeleton. 


THE PRIMARY GROWTH DISORDERS OF THE SKELETON. 


A. Hypoplasia of the skeleton.2—This is a disease which 
has not hitherto been systematically described, though it 
sometimes shows itself in very marked forms. Its 
features are as conspicuous and as clearly defined 
as are those of rickets or cretinism. Two of the 
best known instances are those of Charles Stratton 
(Tom Thumb) and his wife (see Fig. 1). There is a 
skeleton of another in the museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, and of another in the museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. The principal 
features of the disease are as follows. It is prone to occur in 
more than one member of the same family. It is a form of 
dwarfism, and its peculiarities will perhaps be best under- 
stood by comparing it with other kinds of dwarfism and 


3 It is impossible to do justice to this subject within the limits of 
this article. All that is intended is to show that there is such a con 
dition as primary hypoplasia of the skeleton. 


thick-set and clumsy appearance. 
differs from rickets in that while in rickets the adaptation is 


ment as well. 
of life like men and women of common stature, whereas in 
these other dwarfs the appearance of youth, manhood, and 
maturity are greatly delayed or do not appear at all. 
growth and development of the bones are delayed, not arrested, 
and the growth and development of the soft parts follow 
suit. 
of the rest of the body. This is shown especially in the face 
and in the general proportions of the figure. 
of this type may have the faces and proportions of young 


large broad heads, and short limbs. 
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especially with rickets. It is distinguished from all other 


forms by marked delay in the rate both of growth and 
development of the bones while the intelligence is not 
affected. 
defects of growth only, and in all of them bone growth 
is more affected than bone development. 


Most other kinds of dwarfism are due to 


The subjects 
of hypoplasia probably never attain their normal stature, 


though growth continues until long after it has usually 
ceased. 
affected with this disease follow a rule, 


It is probable that the soft tissues of those 
which may 
be termed that of adaptation of growth, to distinguish it 


from that which is known as correlation of growtb, which 


has not quite the same meaning. A good example is afforded 


by rickety dwarfs, in whose case the growth of the muscles 
and other soft parts does not continue to any extent after 


the bones have ceased to grow, but becomes adapted to the 
requirements of the stunted and deformed skeleton. Adapta- 
tion of growth is still better shown in this hypoplasia of the 


bones, where it is even more perfect than it is in rickets, for 


the rickety dwarf has muscles which are often in excess of 
his needs, and is, therefore, too strong for his size and of a 
Hypoplasia, moreover, 


one of growth only, in hypoplasia of bone it affects develop- 
Rickety dwarfs pass through the various stages 


The 


Immaturity of the bones is associated with immaturity 
Adult dwarfs 
children. They have, as a rule, broad faces, snub noses, 
Puberty may not come 
on until after the age of 30 years, or it may not appear at all. 
At the same time this immaturity is one of appearance 
only, for these dwarfs, as a rule, die as soon as, or sooner 
than, ordinary individuals. There are, however, some notable 
exceptions. 

Associations.—It is probable that, like other primary 
growth disorders, hypoplasia of the skeleton is prone to be 
associated with defects or excesses of other parts. Very 
few cases of this disease are recorded, but among them is 
one in which such an association is mentioned. Mr. 
Hutchinson* has described a case of dwarfism in which 
there was marked immaturity of appearance and which to all 
appearance was an example of this same disease. This man 
was affected with another growth anomaly in the shape of 
hyperplasia of the gums. One case is reported in which the 
hypoplasia seems to have taken on degenerative characters. 
This case is described by Dr. Paltauf in his monograph on 
Dwarfism (p. 41). Together with marked delay of ossifica- 
tion there was osteomalacia which was the cause of death. 
There was also cirrhosis of the liver. 

B. Hypertrophy of the skeleton.—While hypoplasia occurs 
as a form of dwarfism hypertrophy is only found among those 
who are tall or gigantic. It is not yet possible to say where 
giantism of this type ends and acromegaly begins, or what is 
the exact relation between the two. Some writers hold that 
giantism is always due to acromegaly, but this opinion has 
not as yet been substantiated. On the contrary, there seems 
good evidence for the view that there are cases of giantism 
which are quite unconnected with acromegaly. There are 
instances on record of giants who have differed from the 
acromegalic in having lived to the average duration of life, 
in the enjoyment of good health and in the possession of 
offspring. A good example of this form of giantism is 
furnished by the celebrated Mongolian giant Chang. Though 
it is not stated that he had children Frank Buckland ê and 
others who saw him say that he showed no signs of disease 
and was of good intelligence, strong, and healthy. He him- 
self stated that his brothers were giants. He is said to have 
died at the age of 47 years. Captain Bates, who was 
7 feet 24 inches (2°19 metres) in height, and Mrs. Bates, who 
was 7 feet 5 inches (2:27 metres), were also good examples 
of the same condition. The Austrian Winkelmeyer who was 
described by Virchow ° was another. (See Fig. 2.) 

In hypertrophy of the skeleton adaptation of growth is, as 
a rule, obviously defective, the growth of bone being often 


4 Edinburgh Medical Journal, New Series, vol. i., No. 2, p. 117. 
5 Curiosities of Natural History. 4th S., p. 10, 
6 Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 1885. S. 469. 
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conspicuously in advance of that of the soft parts. Those 
affected with this disease are therefore inclined to be dis- 
proportionately tall, thin, weak, and shambling in gait. 
Doubtless the chief, if not the only, reason why adaptation is 
so imperfect in giants is because in their case the disease 
shows itself at a later age and so much more rapidly than is 
the case with hypoplasia. The latter commences in child- 
hood and continues through the rest of life, whereas giantism 
begins, as a rule, at or near puberty and is completed at the 
ordinary period of cessation of bone growth. ‘The one runs 
its course slowly and so gives time for the growth of the soft 


Captain Bates and Mrs. Bates,’ whose first child weighed no 
less than 224 lb. (10:77 kilogrammes) at birth. Instances of 
giantism occurring as a family disease are also recorded. 
Giantism is so rare that the association with it of other growth 
disorders has much significance. One of the earliest cases is 
mentioned in the Bible. It is there said that Goliath of 
Gath had a brother who was a giant and that he had a son 
of great stature” who had on every hand six fingers and 
on every foot six toes.” An instance of the family associa- 
tion of giantism with superfluous digits is also recorded by 
Mr. R. C. Lucas? who, in giving a genealogical tree of a family 


FIG. 1. 


Hypoplasia of the skeleton. General and Mrs. Tom Thumb.” 


The faces and general proportions show stereotyped infantile 


characters. X marks 25 inches, showing that these dwarfs were 25 inches (0635 m.) high.—{From a photograph by the London 


Stereoscop'c and Photographic Oompany, Limited.) 


parts to be ‘accommodated to the growth of the bones; 
the other is so rapid in its course that the growth of the 
soft tissues is soon left hopelessly in the rear. Hyper- 
trophy of the skeleton, like hypertrophy of other organs, is 
often by no means well defined, but merges imperceptibly in 
different cases into normal growth. The bones of giants are 
often decidedly coarse in texture, but there seems to be no 
evidence that the process ever goes so far as to become 
degenerative and to_lapse into osteitis deformans. 

Heredity ; associated disorders.—Perbaps the best instance 
of the hereditary transmission of giantism on record is that of 


liable to the latter disorder, put at the head a great-great- 
grandmother who possessed no deformity but whose son was 
said to have been exhibited as a giant and who had a 
daughter with six toes on each foot. The second child of 
the latter had six toes on each foot and grew to be a man of 
over six feet in height. Several otber children and grand- 
children had webbed supernumerary digits and two were 
2 Se 
1 New York Medical Record, March ? 2nd, 1899. 


8 2 Samuel, xxi. 20, and 1 Chronicles, xx. 6. 
9 Guy's Hospital Reports, S. 3, vol. xxv. 
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affilcted with hare lips. We also read of a German giantess '° 
who lived in the reign of Queen Anne and had neither bands 
nor feet. In the same book is an account of a male patient 
who possessed marked feminine characters, and another 
instance of this association is related by Dr. Hallopean."' 

C. Degenerative hypoplasia of the skeleton.—Perhaps the 
most conspicuous feature of this complaint is unusual 
fragility of the bones. Itis, in fact, one of those diseases 
which are grouped together under the loose name of fragilitas 
ossium. Many instances of undue brittleness of the bones 
are caused by the presence of new growths or are the result 


Id. 


roph 
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degeneration sometimes starts in the substance of the shafts 
and gives rise to the one disease, and sometimes in the marrow 
and gives rise to the other. A good instance of the osteo- 
malacic form of degenerative bone hypoplasia is furnished by 
Mr. Clinton T. Dent:'? In this case the disease first showed 
itself by fracture of a bone at the age of four months. 
Bending of bones then took place, and at the age of 29 yeare. 
when the account was written, the case differed in no essential 
particular from one of osteomalacia. Numerous fractures 
bad occurred, there was extreme softening of the bones, 
with characteristic deformity, and the only distinction from 


si a of the skeleton (Winkelmeyer). Giantism probably not assoclated with acromegaly. The growth of tbe soft parts 
s not well adapted to the increased growth of the bones. X marks 25 inches. The central figure is 7 feet 6 inches (2 í 


m.) 


high, so that tbe figures of General and Mrs. Tom Thumb” would reach about to the giaut’s knee had they been drawn to 
the same scale.—(From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic and Photographic Company, Limited.) 7 a 


of long disuse or have some other known origin. But among 
them we also find some which are dependent upon no ascer- 
tainable cause but seem to arise spontaneously in bones 
which are affected with a special dyscrasia. It is these that 
are now referred to as instances of degenerative hypoplasia 
or metaplasia of bone. Some of them approach osteitis 
deformans in their symptoms and appearance, while others 
more closely resemble osteomalacia. lt is probable that the 
10 Gould and Pyle: Anomalies and Curinsities of Medicine, p. 330. 

M Semaine Médicale, 1899, No. 7, p. 53. 


osteomalacia that was of any consequence consisted in the 
shafts being smaller instead of bigger than usual. The 
skiagram which illustrates the paper shows that while the 
epiphyseal ends of the long bones were very large, the 
diaphyses were even smaller than they are in health, thus 
reversing the relative proportions of these parts as they 
occur in ordinary cases of osteomalacia. But after all this 
is only to be expected in a condition of hypoplasia. In this 


e 
ne of the Medical Society of London, vol. xx., 1897, 
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connexion the following case is most instructive, for it 
not only serves to indicate that there is a relation between 
the idiopathic form of osteopsathyrosis, and osteomalacia 
and osteitis deformans, but it also helps to show the position 
of osteopsathyrosis as a growth disorder. 


Fic. 3! 


Depcnerseve hypoplasia (or metaplasia) of the skeleton. The 
chief features of this case are curvature, fragility, bending, 
tumour formation, and congenital dislocations of tho radii. 


The patient (see Fig. 3) was an unmarried woman, aged 
38 years, who was 4 feet 7 inches (1°67 metres) in height, 
whose father was tall (6 feet 2 inches), and whose mother 
was of ordinary height. Neither she nor her parents 
had ever had syphilis or rickets. Her troubles began 
when she was just able to run alone, at which time 
she broke her right humerus. From this time onwards 
the story of her life is the story of a succession of 
fractures and tumours. At the age of Hix years she broke 
the left bumerus and shortly afterwards both bones of the 
right forearm ; when she was 16 years old both bones of the 
right leg were broken; and at the age of 33 years the left 
tibia. hen she was 36 years old she broke two ribs while 
coughing, one of them snapping while I was in the act of 
binding up the other. At about the fifteenth year of her age 
the right leg became curved without apparent cause, and 
when she was 16 years old a tumour appeared on the left 
femur and grew so quickly that within three months it 
extended from the top of the bone to the bottom, and 
gradually hardened. While lying in bed because of this 
swelling the left leg became bent as the right had been. At 
the age of 34 years a small, hard tumour of the size of a 
hazel nut appeared above the right external malleolus, and 
in her thirty-seventh year another—of the same nature, but 
of larger size (as big as an orange)—sprang from the right 
humerus. Finally, a much smaller and more diffuse swelling 
appeared on the projecting part of the left tibia. 

The general health of this patient is excellent and there 
are no evidences of either rickets or hilis. There is a 
congenital forward dislocation of each elbow limiting prona- 
tion of the forearm, and, to a less degree, supination as well. 
There appears to be no cup to the head of the radius and 
the shaft of that bone is longer than usual. The shaft of 
the ulna is bent near its upper extremity. The tumours 
are apparently composed of bone and cartilage. 


Mr. J. Hutchinson’? has drawn my attention to a case 
under bis care which bears a remarkable likeness to the one 
which I have just described. This patient, who was a girl 
aged 101 years, showed the following lesions—viz. : (I) frac- 
tures of the right forearm (three times), the left forearm 
(twice), the right leg (three times), and the right thigh 
(all these fractures united without leaving any very 
evident traces); (2) absence of the external condyle of 
each humerus so tbat the finger could be placed on the 
upper end of each radius; (3) bending of each ulna in its 
upper third and of each humerus; and (4) formation of 
tumours of the lower half of the right femur and also of 
the middle of the left femur. The former subsequently 
disappeared but the latter had not gone when the account 
was written. 

The various lesions which characterise these two cases 
may be summed up under four headings: (1) congenital 
malformations ; (2) unusual fragility of bone; (3) bending 
of bones owing to abnormal softness ; and (4) tumour forma- 
tion. Now I think there can be no doubt that these two 
cases are examples of the same disease. It also seems 
certain that this common disease of which they are repre- 
sentatives is closely related to osteomalacia and osteitis 
deformans. All three are characterised by fragility of bones, 
by softening and bending, and by a tendency to be associated 
with the formation of tumours. They therefore show a 
resemblance in three out of the four main features of the 
above two cases. 

It would be by no means difficult to bring forward a series 
of cases to show that there is an unbroken connexion between 
the various forms of primary (idiopathic) bone disease. 
Idiopathic osteopsathyrosis might in this way be shown to 
merge on the one hand into osteitis deformans and on the 
other into osteomalacia. The widespread, but slighter, 
cell insubordination of osteitis deformans might next be 
seen giving rise to tbose local cell riots which we call 
tumours, fibrous, cartilaginous, or bony. Finally, as the 
expression of the loss of every vestige of restraint, would 
come the periosteal sarcomata. Or, beginning again at 
osteopsathyrosis and tracing it on to osteomalacia, we 
should next arrive at the innocent fpyelomata and end at the 
malignant endosteal sarcomata. Some good instances of 
these two series of changes may be found in von Reckling- 
hausen’s contribution to Virchow’s Festschrift.!“ In one of 
bis cases (that of a patient, aged 66 years) there were: 
(1) bending of the bones, (2) irregular thickening, and (3) 
formation of tumours, cystic, bony, and fibrous, among them 
being a spindle-sbaped swelling of the upper part of the 
diaphysis of each femur. Though the anamnesis was very 
defective von Recklinghausen considered the disease to be 
osteitis deformans of very long standing, commencing, 
indeed, in all probability within the first ten years of life. 
Hence the first onset of the osteitis deformans came within 
the age which is favoured by osteopsathyrosis. He alludes 
to a case recorded by Virchow of ‘‘diffuse deforming 
osteitis with tumours and cysts,” and he himself gives 
other cases of a similar nature. Some of these were allied 
rather to osteomalacia than to osteitis deformans. Thus in 
one, which occurred in a woman, aged 55 years, there was 
pronounced bone softening together with cystic growths. 
Von Recklinghausen himself considered it to be a case of 
modified osteomalacia. In another were cysts, numerous 
fractures, and a very thick calvarium. In yet another there 
was ‘‘fibrous osteitis,” together with multiple sarcomata, 
and many fractures. His opinion was that in this last case 
the bone softening was primary and the saroomata secondary. 
He then mentions a case recorded by Hirschberg of a 
similar nature, which also was considered by that 
observer to be primarily one of osteomalacia, the disease 
favouring the formation of cysts and earcomata, and 
giving rise to fractures. Mr. Jobn ee der 16 has 
also recorded an instance of the association of idiopathic 
fragility of bones with the formation of tumours. In 
this case the first fracture occurred at the age of 11 years 
and was followed 17 years afterwards by the breaking down 
of the union of this first fracture and the growth in the 
bone of a spindle-celled sarcoma. It seems clear from these 
and other cases that there is no dividing line between 
osteopsathyrosis, osteomalacia, and osteitis deformans. They 
run one into the other, have a similar clinical basis, and, 


18 Archives of Surgery, vol. ix. 
14 Fibrous and Deforming Osteitia, Osteomalaola, and Osteoplastic 
Carcinoma in their Comparative Relations, 1891. 
13 Transactions of the Clinical Society of London, vol. xxix., p. 36. 
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making allowances for differences of tissue or age, show 
similar anatomical changes. 

We now have to ask ourselves—(1) What is the cause of the 
association of these diseases with tumours? and (2) why are 
the two cases of osteopsathyrosis first mentioned associated 
with congenital malformations? The answer to the first 
question is almost implied in what has already been said. 
There is every reason to suppose that all three diseases 
are degenerative affections of bone or marrow and that, 
like other degenerative diseases of growth, they constitute 
favourable soil for the growth of tumours. In this respect 
they resemble the degenerative hyperplasias of the 
epithelial layers of the tongue, and similar degenerative 
overgrowths of the thyroid gland, the stomach, the prostate, 
and other organs. The answer to the second question arises 
out of the answer to the first. Their association with con- 
genital deformities is best explained on the ground that 
these deformities are themselves primary growth disorders of 
a similar nature, though occurring at an earlier age. Primary 
excesses and defects of growth are in all probability of 
similar nature at whatever age they occur, and however 
differently they may manifest themselves, whether they occur 
as clefts or atrophies in fœtal life, as defects or excesses at 
or as those localised outbursts which we call 
tumours. 

Anatomy.—In the account of the histological features of 
this disease which are given by Professor Hamilton!“ it is 
evident that up to a certain point the minute anatomy is the 
same as that of osteitis deformans and of osteomalacia. The 
structural resemblances of these two latter diseases will 
be dealt with later. Professor Hamilton, who quotes 
Langendorff and Mommsen, and gives two good plates, says 
that there is ‘‘dilatation of the Haversian canals which are 
in transformed into medullary spaces. The cement lines 
(von Ebner) which intervene and map out the borders of the 
Haversian systems have almost vanished. The borders of 
the trabeculæ of bone stain red with carmine, probably 
owing to their being deprived of their calcic salts.” The 
bone marrow is red and hyperemic, full of cells and poor 
in fat. It resembles fcctal marrow (Virchow). Giant cells 
are present in the dilated Haversian canals. Cyst-like 
cavities are also found. Parts of the trabeculæ may be 
purely fibrous. All this might be said of either osteitis 
deformans or osteomalacia. The only real differences between 
them are that osteopsatbyrosis is the more chronic and tends 
to affect both marrow and bone indiscriminately. Whereas 
in the other two diseases the process is more active; the 
changes are more pronounced and tend to affect one tissue 
(marrow or bone) much more than the other. 

D. Degenerative hyperplasia of the skeleton.—This is of 
two kinds, according to whether it begins in the bone marrow 
(osteomalacia) or in the shafts of the bones (osteitis defor- 
mans). The differences between them are not radical or 
essential but are due to differences of tissue, age, sex, and 
function alone. The evidence of their essential identity 
rans through their whole clinical history and morbid anatomy. 
Their relation one to the other and their true pathology may 
be demonstrated, therefore, by passing in review their main 
clinical and structural features. 

1. Osteomalacia and osteitis deformans have the same 
clinical basis. Both are sporadic, though osteomalacia, like 
other primary growth disorders, is much more prevalent in 
some districts than in others. Both make their appearance 
without any evident cause and both destroy the functions of 
the part they affect. Both run a course which is progressive 
but at the same time not altogether even, for it is broken up, 
as a rule, by intervals of quiescence or of actual betterment. 
These intervals are sometimes so conspieuous as to lead to 
the hope that the disease has ceased and whatever drug is 
in use when the amendment takes place usually receives the 
credit. Bat almost invariably a time comes, sooner or later, 
when the disease makes further headway, and though im- 
provement may again take place, yet the end is nearly always 
the same. The prognosis is unfavourable. Both diseases 
are, in short, sporadic, idiopathic, pernicious, progressive 
though irregular in course, and medicinally incurable. The 
diseases resemble each other also in certain minor details. 
Thus both may begin in one bone and may be confined to 
that bone; both are, as a rule, imperfectly symmetrical ; 
both are attended with similar aching pains, both affect the 
shafts of the bones more than the ends, and in both the 
disease has no direct influence on other organs. They are 


16 Text book of Pathology, vol. ii., part iL, p. 837. 


local disorders. Both are distinguished by bending of the 
bones, both by fragility, though this is mere pronounced in 
osteomalacia than in osteitis deformans. 

2. The two diseases are anatomically similar. The appear- 
ances which may be seen in the marrow of a bone affected 
with osteomalacia may be summed up in four words. They 
consist of. atrophy, overgrowth, regeneration, and degenera- 
tion. The atrophy affects cells. of higher type, especially 
the bone corpuscles, which may be seen to be decidedly 
shrunken in that part of the shaft which borders on the 
marrow. The overgrowth is chiefly of the marrow, which 
undergoes immense increase in volume, but is also, to some 
extent, of the lymphoid tissue which runs up the Haversian 
canals. Degeneration is well seen on the outskirts of the 
diseased area where the marrow touches the shaft of the 
bone. It first shows itself as decalcification. This is, as a 
rule, attributed to the action of some acid, such as lactic or 
carbonic; but there appears to be no evidence whatever 
that any such cause is at work. It is far more likely that it 
is a vital and not a mechanical or chemical process, and that 
it is brought about in the first place by the pressure of 
the increasing marrow on the bone. It resembles, in fact, 
the decalcification which is produced by aneurysms when 
they impinge on bones, but is perhaps more obvious in these 
cases of osteomalacia because of the inherent tendency of the 
bone to degenerate. There seems no reason to doubt that 
the overgrowth of the marrow is under this circumstance 
amply sufficient to account for this decalcification, for it is 
not at all unusual to find the marrow in a malacic bone 
taking up more room than the marrow and bone together of 
the healthy bone. It has been noticed that in some cases, 
if not in all, the decalcified layer is not immediately 
absorbed, but after the removal of the bone salte splits up 
into fibres, and so, roughly speaking, reverses the order of its 
development. It recedes step by step from a calcified, 
organised, connective tissue into a decalcified, unorganised 
mass, as primitive as the embryonic tissue from which it 
started. But along with this widespread overgrowth and 
degeneration there is an equally widespread attempt at repair. 
Most of the swelling of the marrow is, in fact, due to 
growth of embryonic material, consisting principally of round 
cells with little or no intervening fibres. But the fresh 
growth is itself stricken with the same blight as the 
tissue which it is apparently intended to repair. It is quite 
unable to mature so as to serve any useful purpose, and in 
course of time it also succumbs to degeneration. Granular 
and fatty changes take place in the cells until they disappear 
in a structureless débris. Or fatty degeneration may con- 
tinue until there is ultimately nothing left in the marrow 
cavity but oil, which pours out when the bone is cut into. 

In osteitis deformans similar changes take place, modified, 
however, by the difference of the tissue involved. Here also 
we have atrophy, overgrowth, regeneration, and degeneration. 
There are atropby of the more highly developed cells of the 
bone, overgrowth of the more lowly calcified connective 
tissue of the lamellæ, and the interstitial growth of fresh 
deposits of badly formed material. There is overgrowth also 
of the lymphoid tissue of the Haversian canals, with 
degeneration into cells which resemble those met with in 
inflammation. This widening of the canals and their occu- 
pation by embryonic tissue correspond with the similar 
changes which take place in osteomalacia. While osteo- 
malacia is distinguished by false hypertrophy of the marrow, 
in osteitis deformans there is false hypertrophy of the peri- 
osteum, leading to the deposit of new bone; but the new 
material which is so laid down is, as in similar hyperplasia of 
other organs, not only redundant, but of bad workmanship. 
It is imperfect bone, resembling that which is found in the 
foetus, and corresponds again with the embryonic tissue of 
the marrow of osteomalacia. 

3. There is reason to believe that the two diseases may 
occur together. Some of the cases of osteitis deformans and 
osteomalacia which are reported in the medical journals 

resent features which are characteristic of both diseases. 
This has already been alluded to when we were dealing with 
the subject of degenerative hypoplasia of the skeleton. One 
of these cases is described as an instance of arrested osteitis 
deformans and another as osteitis deformans affecting a single 
bone. One has been described by Mr. J. R. Lunn, 7 who 
says of it that from the microscopical appearance it appears 
to be a case of osteomalacia occurring in a single bone of an 


„ of the Pathological Society of London, vel. xxxvill., . 
p. 266. 
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old man (the patient was 86 years of age). On first 
examining the case it seemed to be one of senile atrophy 
with curvature.” Now this specimen is preserved in the 
Hunterian Museum (No. 1241, E.), and I have to thank the 
Council of the Royal College of Surgeons of England for 
permission to reproduce a photograph of it (see Fig. 4). It is 


FId. 4. 


Degenerative hyperplasia of bone and marrow. Section of 
humerus (on the right) showing changes characteristic of both 
osteitis deformans and osteomalacia compared with section of 
healthy humerus (on the left). 


put on the same shelf with specimens of osteitis deformans. 
In the description of it, which appears in the catalogue over 
the names of Mr. Lunn and Mr. Shattock, it is said: This 
specimen appears to be allied to cases of osteitis deformans 
affecting only one bone.” It will be noticed that there is 
very little thickening except at the curve, but the bone has 
the coarse gritty look of the bone of osteitis deformans, 
while, on the other hand, there is an aggressive growth of the 
marrow causing absorption of the cancellous tissue at the 
upperend. The appearance of this specimen as a whole is 
certainly not that which is characteristic of osteitis de- 
formans, and neither does it much resemble that which is 
ordinarily seen in osteomalacia, but it is equally true that 
in just those respects in which it differs from one disease it 
approaches the other in character. A better example of 
mixed osteitis deformans and osteomalacia it would be diff- 
cult to imagine. The specimen is such a good one that I 
was very rightly not permitted to obtain a piece for further 
microscopical examination. But J think tbere can be very 
little doubt that it is an example of a mixture of osteitis 
deformans and osteomalacia. 

When the membrane bones of the skull are affected in 
osteomalacia they may closely resemble the appearance 
which is produ by osteitis deformans. This is well shown 
in a specimen of osteomalacia of Dr. J. F. Goodhart’s which 
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is preserved in Guy’s Hospital Museum. The calvarium in 
this case is coarse, granular, devoid of diploë, and deeply 
scored by the trenches which have been made by the blood- 
vessels. The sutures are obliterated and were the bone only a 
little thicker and more compact it could not be distinguished 
from the skullcap of osteitis deformans. 

These are instances of the conjunction of the two diseases. 
There are other specimens in the London museums which 
appear to show a similar mixture. 

4. Both diseases are allied to inflammation. Both may 
apparently start as the result of injury, such as a kick on 
the shin. In osteitis deformans especially the anatomical 
changes are remarkably like those met with in inflammation, 
and where the disease is confined to one bone it may be 
very difficult, or even impossible, to distinguish it from a 
diffuse osteitis and periostitis due to syphilis, or, possibly, 
to injury. But as a rule the wide and regular distribution of 
the disease in osteitis deformans, the progress from bone to 
bone and from one part of the body to another, the absence 
of definite cause, the absence of fever, the selection of a 
special age for its occurrence, the tendency to heredity, the 
progressive but interrupted course, and the uselessneas of the 
iodides and of surgical treatment suffice to distinguish 
between them. Lastly, and of most importance, there is one 
fact which by itself is sufficient to distinguish between the 
two, and that is the abeence of motive. Inflammation must 
in all cases have some cause, for in this is the essence of an 
inflammation. Inflammation is the manifestation of the 
resistance of the organism to injury. Yet no one has found 
any fungas or other foreign body to account for osteitis 
deformans, and from what we know of the disease it is most 
unlikely that such will ever be discovered. 

What has been said of osteitis deformans may also be said 
in effect of osteomalacia. It, too, is like an inflammation, 
but is in some respects very different and falls short also in 
the one essential of motive. It may be started by inflamma- 
tion and may become the seat of inflammation, but is yet not 
in iteelf inflammation. 

b. Both are allied to, and may become the seat of, tumours. 
Perhaps no diseases are so difficult to distinguish from one 
another as osteomalacia and some tumours of bone marrow. 
Indeed, in some instances of widely disseminated cancer of 
the marrow it may be impossible to say during life whether 
the primary disease is an endosteal sarooma or whether it is 
due to osteomalacia. Their origin, history, symptoms, and 
course may be almost identical. Sarcomatous marrow may 
also closely resemble the marrow of osteomalacia in struc- 
ture. In fact, healthy red marrow is so like sarcoma tissue 
that a widespread degeneration of red marrow into round- 
celled sarcomata does not leave much room for such an 
intermediate stage as that of osteomalacia. There can be 
no wonder that the two are occasionally mistaken for one 
another. The same bappens sometimes with the corre- 
sponding diseases of other lymphoid structures, ruch as the 
lymphatic gl: nds. It may be impossible to ray in a given 
case whether the disease is Hodgkin’s disease or a sarcoma- 
tous growth. A localised idiopathic swelling of lymphatic 
glands under a sterno-mastoid muscle may with confidence 
be regarded as a sarcoma (potato sarcoma of Mr. Hutchin- 
son), while an idiopathic swelling of numbers of lymphatic 
glands in various parts of the body is as certainly due to 
lympbadenoma ; but intermediate cases occur which cannot 
be positively called either the one or the other. In the same 
way, while ordinary cases of osteomalacia are unmistake- 
able, some of the reported cases of widespread sarcomatosis 
of bone marrow are remarkably like those of osteomalacia. 
Indeed, it is not easy to see bow a generalised sarcomatosis 
of marrow, and of marrow only, can take place unless there 
is some alteration in this tissue, such as would be caused by 
osteomalacia, to predispose to it. 

There is every reason to believe that the hyperplasia of 
osteomalacia may form a breeding-ground for new growths 
secondarily, as the expression of a further loss of cell- 
contro], in the same way that the goitrous thyroid gland, 
the fibrous and degenerated breast, the tongue of ichthyosis 
linguse, and, in rare cases, the liver of hepatic cirrhosis, may 
severally become the seat of malignant disease. It seems 
certain that this is what also takes place in osteitis 
deformans, for the bones in that disease are peculiarly liable 

to become the seat of cancerous tumours. This is in part to 
be explained on the ground that the tissues in general 
become more liable to this extreme form of degeneration as 
they increase in age. But in addition to this there is also 
an undoubted special proclivity of the hyperplastic bone 
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iteelf. It has already advanced to a half-way stage and the 
final descent into cancer becomes, therefore, so much the 
more easy. 

‘The myelomata and sarcomata occur more frequently than 
the carcinomata, because these growths are more nearly 
related to skeletal tissue. The myelomata seem to have 
the same relation to these hyperplasias of bone and marrow 
that the fibromata have to o fibrous hyperplasias, such 
as those of the hands in ctyly and of the thyroid 
rm in goitre. They appear to be manifestations of 

egeneration in a more localised and concentrated 
form. Connecting links between the myelomata and osteo- 
malacia are not infrequent. Myelomata and osteomalacia 

also occur together. Of this mixture a good instance 
is bed by Hirschberg!“ in the case of a man, aged 
38 years, who had hud osteomalacia for at least four years. 
After his death numerous cyste were found scattered through 
the substance of the long bones and small myelomata were 
also present in the substance of one tibia. Another case is 
described by Mr. Butlin ° of a man who was affected with 
three small myeloid tumours, two being in the jaw and one 
in a rib, and who 3 died from exhaustion produced 
by osteomalacia. An ex tion of some of the specimens 
of osteomalacia in our museums would, if one may judge 
from their naked-eye appearances, almost certainly show 
that this conjunction is by no means infrequent. The occa- 
sional occurrence of multiple myelomata is also suggestive of 
the presence of some generalised bone dyscrasia which pre- 
to tumour formation. Nothing would be so likely 
to form such a breeding-ground for tumours as hyperplasia 
of a degenerative character, however slight it might be in 
extent. Myelomata also occur with osteitis deformans. Thus, 
Mr. B. Pitts and Mr. 8. G. Shattock “ give details of a case 
ander Mr. A. O. Mackellar’s care in which a growth having 
all the characters of myeloid disease occurred in a tibia 
affected with osteitis deformans. Other cases might be quoted. 
It is. not improbable that some of the heterologous tumours 
which are occasionally found in cases of osteitis. deformans 
are not in reality secondary to the disease, but occur only in 
association va 5 as ered os pe of a common morbid 
tendency. n tructive case which appears to support 
this view is reported by Mr. C. E. Richmond.”! Scion: 
taneous fracture of a femur had occurred in a ent who 
was.affected with scirrbus of the breast and numerous 
growths which a to be secondary to it. On post- 
mortem examina cancers were found in the iliac crests 
and elsewhere. A section of one femur showed that that 
bone was not the seat of cancer but that it had undergone 
-degenerative changes characteristic of osteitis deformans. 
Here it seems probable that the malignant disease and 
the osteitis deformans were not immediately connected, but 
were the associated outcome of some dyscrasia which was 
common to both. 
6. The two diseases are prone to be associated with con- 
genital and other disorders of growth. Dr. Goodhart has 


described a case of osteitis deformans occurring in associa- | 


tion with lymphadenoma.”* The patient was a man aged 65 
years at the time of death. He was greatly emaciated. There 
were ‘‘many fleshy tubera apparently of a cancerous nature 
‘in the loin, and several firm, fleshy, cancer-like glands in 
the mediastinum and abdomen. One or two small nodules of 
growth in the pleura.” The spleen was full of large circum- 
scribed yellow masses and presented the typical appearance 
of a hardbake spleen of Hodgkin’s disease. Dr. Goodhart 
was of opinion that these nodules and masses of growth 
‘were of a lymphomatous nature and that they were certainly 
not sarcomatous. He considered the case to be an example 
of the ‘‘ interes association of Hodgkin’s disease of the 
spleen with osteitis deformans.” There is also an instance 
‘reported of the occurrence of osteomalacia and lymph- 
adenoma in the same person. This case was described in 
1861 by Professor Perrin, who calls it a general hypertrophy 
of the ‘‘whole of the pe onio lymphatic system with 
softening of the tissue of the bones. The age of the patient 
was 68 years. His disease began with swelling of the 
axillary glands seven years before. The bones became 
anduly brittle (there were five fractures) and were so soft 
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that tbey could be cut with a knife. As nothing is said of 
the presence of heterologous tumours and the glandular 
enlargement was widespread there is every reason to believe 
that the bone softening was due to true osteomalacia and 
that the glandular swelling was also primary. 

In glancing over the reports of cases of osteitis deformans 
again and again it is seen to be allied with some other 
degenerative growth disorder, either in the same individual or 
in some other member of the same family. Bright's disease, 
imbecility, optic neuritis or atrophy, choroiditis, retinal 
bæmorrhages, goitre, emphysema, carcinoma, sarcoma, 
molluscous outgrowths, and subcutaneous fatty and carti- 

ous tumours are all mentioned in different cases. 
Special attention is called by some writers to certain of these 
associations, such as that with t tumours, with 
bulbar paralysis, or with degeneration of the posterior 
colamns of the spinal cord. These degenerative disorders 
seem to occur far more often in association with osteitis 
deformans than they do among those of the same age who 
are not affected with this disease. The same may be said of 
osteomalacia. A good instance of its association with 
different degenerative disorders is published by Dr. George 
Dock “ who, in describing the osteomalacia of a woman, aged 
24 years, says that ber father had bad syphilis ; the mother 
possessed a goitre as large as a man’s h and had suffered 
from ‘‘ rheumatic ” pains of the limbs while she was carrying 
her first child (suggesting possible osteomalacia). A brother 
had a congenital deformity of the right thumb, while the 
patient herself had a goitre, a cartilaginous tumour of the 
right femur, and was found after death to be affected with 
fibrous degeneration of the spleen, the kidneys, and the 
ovaries. In the reports of otber cases we find cleft palate, 
oitre, exophthalmic goitre, cataract, chrcnic Bright's 
isean: hydromyelus, and syringomyelus. Such diseases are 
not infrequent, but the most common of all are degene- 
rative affections of the central nervous system. These 
are so common as to lead to the belief that osteo- 
malacia may be reaa A produced by some trophic 
disturbance originating the brain. It is possible 
that the general defect of nutrition which characterises 
some forms of insanity may predispose to osteomalacia or 
other growth disorders, but tbere does not seem to be any 
other relation between them beyond that of the association 
of allied diseases. They seem to be related rather as brothers 
and sisters than as parents and offspring. 

7. Both diseases show evidences of hereditary transmission. 
Although the early forms of bone metaplasia (osteopsa- 
thyrosis) are often hereditary, among the few cases which 
I have been able to find the influence of heredity is appa- 
rently more often shown in osteitis deformans than in osteo- 
malacia. In neither can the evidence of heredity be termed 
convincing, though it is more than suggestive. There appears 
to be no example of the detailed description of two cases 
from tbe same family, such as is needed to prove satis- 
factorily the occurrence of heredity. 

In Mr. Clinton Dent's case of osteomalacia,?* commencing 
in a male, aged four months, which has already been 
referred to as an instance of degenerative hypoplasia of 
bone, there are indications of some hereditary tendency to 
the complaint. The parents were healthy but a sister bad 
curvature of the spine; one cousin suffered from the same 
condition as the patient, another had scoliosis, and a tbird 
cleft palate.” Here we have not only the statement of 
family heredity but also evidences of association with an 
hereditary deformity, constituting indirect heredity. 

In an instance given by Ekmann” the disease began in a 
great-grandfather whose limbs were so deformed that he 
could not walk. Children of the succeeding generation were 
affected with deformity and softening of the bones, and of the 
next two generations with bending and fractures. Although 
there are points about these cases which are greatly in favour 
of their being examples of osteopsathyrosis, yet it is right 
to say that Ziemssen is of opinion that they may be due to 
rickets. 

In the report of a case of osteitis deformans by Dr. 
Stephen Mackenzie *’ it is stated that the patient was one 
of twins; his twin brother was imbecile and died in early 
life in an asylum. Dr. Robinson (who attended him at the 
time of death) elicited the important information tbat an 
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elder brother died a few years before the patient, at the age 
of 52, crippled by a deformity of his lower limbs. The 
course of his illness resembled that of the present case and 
he was believed by his family to have the same disease.“ 

Another instance is given by Mr. Lunn.”” The patient had 
a brother who was said to have died from cancer, and 
another brother, aged 68 years, who was examined by 
Mr. Lunn. Mr. Lunn says: He tells me that he has 
noticed his own head getting larger and his bat seems too 
tight for his head. I find both femora enlarged in their 
lower halves and the right clavicle is decidedly larger than 
the left.” Mr. Bryant?“ says that one of the five cases 
originally published by Sir James Paget had been that of a 
patient of his own and that he had the opportunity of 
following out the case to the end. He survived the pnblica- 
tion of his case for 10 or 12 years. Two brothers who are 
still living are beginning to show signs of the same disease. 
Of this family these were the only three members. 

8. Both diseases have their physiological bases in certain 
changes of normal growth. These changes are chiefly of two 
kinds, according to whether they are produced by sex or 


by age. 

(a) Changes produced by sex.—Osteomalacia is, as a rule, 
disease of women and osteitis deformans is a disease of 
men. This is best explained on the ground that they 
are vices of growth and are therefore more liable to 
select those parts in which normal growth is most 
vigorous. Women are of the more passive or lymphatic ” 
temperament. The tendency of their tissues is rather 
towards the formation of fat and of lymphatic tissue than of 
muscle and bone. It is probable that the lymphoid tissue of 
the bone marrow is relatively of better growth in women 
than in men; it is also more subject to growth disturbance. 
The healthy rise and fall of nutrition which takes place 
periodically or at uncertain intervals renders it more liable 
to that loss of equilibrium which constitutes disease. On 
the other hand, there can be no doubt that the hard tissue 
of the skeleton of a woman is relatively of inferior growth ; 
her bones are shorter, weaker, and slighter than are those of 
aman. Hence it is but to be expected that women should 
be more liable to false hypertrophy of the marrow and men 
of the hard substance of their bones. All this indicates that 
the respective pathological conditions have in each case a 
physiological antecedent and that this varies with the sex. 
This connexion between the sexual organs and the skeleton is 
so important in its bearing on the pathology of osteomalacia 
that it is necessary to deal with it more fully. It is shown 
under natural conditions as follows. 1. The growth of the 
sexual organs at puberty is closely associated with the growth 
of osseous tissue. The change of life which takes place at 
this age is almost as much one of the skeleton as of the 
reproductive organs. It is true that there is at the same 
time increased activity of growth of the soft parts, but this 
is slower than the growth of the skeleton and appears to be 
secondary to it as the result of physiological adaptation. 
The youth of 16 years of age is, as a rule, obviously more 
bony than the young man of 20, bat it is not until the age 
of 25 years or thereabouts is reached that the muscles attain 
their full development and the soft parts reach to the 
standard of the skeleton. 2. A connexion between these 
organs is also to be observed during the decline of 
life, especially in women. The menopause corresponds 
in point of time with the period of physiological degenera- 
tion of the marrow. 3. It has been noticed that the bones 
and red marrow become more vascular during pregnancy, 
while the marrow is increased in amount. After pregnancy 
is over they return to the ordinary state.?“ This association 
is still more evident in certain abnormal conditions. 4. 
Premature sexual development is prone to bring with it 
corresponding changes in the bones. Thus a girl in whom 
menstruation has commenced prematurely may rapidly 
acquire the figure, and almost the height, of the mature 
woman. In a case of this kind I have observed that the 
ossification of a child of three years, shown in a skiagram of 
the hand and adjacent part of the forearm, corresponded 
with that of a normal child of 12 years. Similar changes 
may take place in the male. 5. On the other hand, 
absence of sexual organs in the young male determines a 
condition of bone growth which approaches that of the 
female ; and absence of ovaries in the female is associated 
with a condition which approximates to that of a child. In 
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all these instances it is evident that there is close relation 
between the bones and the sexual organs, though it is shown 
in different way in different cases. 6. Of the same significance 
is the fact that the bones of the female which are involved 
first and most frequently in osteomalacia are the pelvic 
bones, whereas in the male there appears to be no such 
selection, these bones not having the same sexual 
significance that they have in the female. 

This connexion between bone and sexual organs is quite 
sufficient to account for the relation of osteomalacia to the 
functions of the ovaries without seeking for any other 
cause. The process which gives rise to degenerative hyper- 
plasia is essentially a growth excess. It is a hypertrophy 
affecting a part which is undergoing degeneration and leads in 
consequence to overgrowth, but not to increase of function. 
Anything therefore which will tend to promote the activity of 
the red marrow’ will favour the onset and progress of the 
disease. In healthy pregnancy there is a general rise of 
nutrition, in which the bones share. This is the time when 
osteomalacia is most likely to appear, and the ossa 
innominata of parturient women, inasmuch as they are most 
active at this time, are the bones most likely to be affected 
first. Onthe otber hand, there is, as a rule, a subsidence of 
activity during the period which immediately follows child- 
birth, and this is the period during which osteomalacia 
usually abates. Similar, though less marked, fluctuations 
are often produced by menstruation, which in some respects 
is a miniature childbirth. All these facts tend to the 
conclusion that whatever excites the activity of the red 
marrow promotes the disease, and that whatever depresses 
the function of the red marrow tends to subdue the disease. 
At the same time it is most improbable that osteomalacia is 
the direct result of increased nutrition. It is far more likely 
that owing to premature degeneration of the marrow, or to 
some general depression of vitality, it is unable to react to 
the calls which are made upon it during pregnancy, and the 
attempt to do so results, not in true hypertrophy, but in the 
spurious hypertrophy of osteomalacia. Thus, while it may 
be true that undue accesses of general nutrition precipitate 
the onset of the disease while the return to equilibrium 
improves it, the first cause may be traced to depressing 
influences alone. It is on these lines that we must look for 
the explanation of the immense improvement which so often 
takes place after the removal of the ovaries in cases 
of osteomalacia. There is no occasion whatever to look 
for some chemical solvent, some peculiarity in ovarian 
structure, or for fungi as an explanation of what is 
so amply accounted for. It is most improbable that a 
disease should be so strikingly influenced by such a 
physiological catastrophe as deprivation of the ovaries 
unless the disease and the catastrophe were intimately bound 
up together. In other words, the nature of both cause 
and effect plainly indicates that in doth cases there is some 
very direct interference with physiological processes. Nothing 
is better calculated to show, on the one hand, that osteo- 
malacia is an affection of growth and, on the other hand, 
that it is brought about by some influence which is internal, 
primary, or essential and is not dependent upon any outside 
cause. Osteitis deformans is probably not obviously affected 
by these sexual changes, partly because of the greater 
stability of bone as compared with bone marrow, and partly 
because it ordinarily appears at an age when the sexual 
organs are extinct. 

(b) Changes produced by age.—The changes which take 
place both in osteomalacia and osteitis deformans are in many 
sy gr much like those which are met with in the marrow 
and bone of the aged. But the resemblance is one of kind 
rather than of degree. It is, in fact, so grossly exaggerated 
as to be a caricature rather than a resemblance. It is such 
as we may imagine would result were senile degeneration to 
become an active instead of remaining a passive process. In 
the natural course of events the red marrow undergoes fatty 
degeneration into yellow marrow and so it remains or 
becomes gradually absorbed. But in osteomalacia degene- 
ration takes place far more rapidly and is met by wild and 
misdirected attempts at repair. The new material which is 
so lavishly expended is either incapable of transformation 
into proper red marrow or itself undergoes degeneration and 
so does but add to the mischief. The process is suggeative 
of a senile degeneration taking place in one organ, while the 
rest of the body is still vigorous and in a condition to resent 
a premature decay of part of its community. The changes 
which take place in health are retrogressive, whereas in 
osteomalacia they are also progressive. They are retro- 
gressive in quality and progressive in quantity. 
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Much the same may be said of osteitis deformans. Pro- 
fessor Sir G. M. Humphry has taught us that senile changes 
in bone may be ex by overgrowth as well as by 
atrophy. The porous bone of osteitis deformans is, it is true, 
very different from the dense layers of bone which are some- 
times laid down in the calvarium in healthy old age. But 
it is not difficult to imagine that if to a deposit of fresh bone 
and to normal atrophy there be added the active process of 
interstitial embryonic cell-growth all the changes of osteitis 
Geformans may be accounted for. This cell-growth has the 
same effect that yeast has upon dough: it makes the bone 
lighter, coarser, and bulkier. Osteitis deformans is likea 
redundant, senile osteoporosis. The grosser appearances 
of osteitis deformans are also those of exaggerated old age. 
The bent back, drooping figure, and bowed head of a patient 
affected with this disease are strikingly senile, and so are 
the shuffling gait and that loss of vigour and elasticity of 
carriage which is so characteristic of the disease. Finally, 
we have the increased liability to malignant degeneration 
which has already been commented upon. 


CONCLUSION. 


Enough has been said to show that the four primary 
growth diseases—hypoplasia, hypertrophy, degenerative 
hypoplasia, and degenerative hyperplasia—are all repre- 
sented in the skeleton. They form two divisions of which 
the one—hypoplasia and hypertrophy—is distinguished by 
mere defect or excess of normal growth; while the other, in 
which are comprised the two degenerative diseases, shows 
all those broad clinical and anatomical features which in 
the first part of this article were seen to be characteristic of 
the degenerative diseases of growth, whatever the tissue 
may be that they effect. And as degenerative hypoplasia of 
the skeleton is seen to run into degenerative hyperplasia by 
imperceptible gradations, each being distinguished from the 
other by characters imprinted by age alone, so degenerative 
hyperplasia is subdivided into two diseases according to 
tissue. If it affects the hard substance of the skeleton 
especially it is called osteitis deformans; if the soft sub- 
stance it is called osteomalacia. As a rule these two 
diseases are well defined, though in all cases both the clinical 
and material characters of the one can be traced in the 
other. The differences between them are in the main due 
to differences in tissue, function, sex, and age alone. They 
are due to variations of the part affected and not of the 
affectién itself. 

What has been said of the skeleton and its growth diseases 
may also be said in effect of all other tissues and their 
5 diseases. All are liable to the same four kinds of 

isorders and all are affected in the same way, varying only 
to the extent that one tissue differs from another tissue, one 
time of life from another time of life, one function from 
another function, and one sex from the other sex. 

Reading. 
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A CASE OF SYPHILITIC FIBRO-SPONGIOID 
OSTEITIS. 


By J. BASIL HALL, M.C. Canras., F. R. C. S. EDIN., 


SURGEON TO THE BRADFORD UNION HOSPITAL. 


ALTHOUGH Wegner, Parrot, and Barlow have established 
the fact that in cases of inherited syphilis the bones are very 
frequently affected, it is remarkable how seldom such con- 
ditions are recorded in this country. The syphilitic pseudo- 
paralysis consequent upon epiphysitis is occasionally seen in 
the out-patient rooms of hospitals, but those forms of disease 
which Parrot has classed under the generic name osteo- 
phytic seem to be rarely observed. Possibly this may be 
due to the fact that the less marked cases never apply for 
treatment, whilst in others bending of the bones and other 
changes produce an ap ce very similar to that of 
rickets, for which the disease is consequently mistaken. 
The case which I here record was sent into the hospital as 
rickets with a view to osteotomy. 

A boy, aged 14 years, was admitted into the Bradford 
Union Hospital on Sept. 8th, 1899, with deformity of the 
legs. His family history was as follows. His mother had 
been twice married, and by her first husband she had had 
one daughter who was healthy and who was now grown up. 


Her second husband was a steady and temperate man but was 
very delicate. By him she had had five children, of Foen 
the patient was the eldest. The second and third children 
died in infancy and the fourth and fifth were stillborn. The 
mother stated that the patient had snuffles very badly as an 
infant, that he was a very sickly child, and that he did not 
walk until he was five years old. He had had no rash at any 


From a photograph showing enlargement and curvature of the 
tibix, especially of middle segment. 


time except measles. She noticed bending of the legs about 


18 months after he began to walk. As regards his condition 
on admission to the hospital the parent was a sleepy-lookin 

boy and obviously was suffering from adenoids. He walk 

with a curious gait as if his legs were too heavy for 
him. He complained of aching pain in the legs at night, 
especially in the right leg. There was marked asymmetry of 
the skull, the left parietal and frontal region appearing to be 
fiattened, whilst on the right side a large boss on the 
frontal bone made the temple singularly prominent. The 
skull was of the dolichocephalic type. The bridge of the nose 
was slightly flattened, whilst the malar bones felt more mas- 
sive than normal. The teeth were very irregular and several 
were ill-developed. The incisors were tapering and pointed, 
but there was nocentral notch. The arch of the palate was 
excessively high and narrow. The lower jaw was greatly 
thickened, especially on the left side, where the enlarge- 
ment could be seen on the face. The thickening of the 
bone was irregular, so that the surface felt smoothly 
undulating. On the right side there were three dis- 
tinct bosses, but on the left the greater degree of 
thickening was nearly uniform from the angle of the 
jaw to the symphysis. The thyroid gland was large, the 
outlines being quite evident to the eye. Both clavicles were 
much thickened in their inner half, especially the right, the 
enlargement of the latter being distinctly visible in spite 
of the boy being fairly fat. The right humerus was irregularly 
thickened in its lower third, but the left was normal. There 
was no rickety enlargement at the wrists. The hands and 
nails were normal. The chest was well developed and was 
of good proportions. There was no beading of the ribs or 
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any sign of rickets. The body generally was well nourished. 
The spine was normal, as also were the pelvis and femora. 
Both tibiæ were greatly enlarged and appeared to be much 
elongated in pro on to the rest of the limb. The 
right tibia was from half an inch to three-quarters of 
an inch longer than the left. They both presented 
an anterior convex curve in the middle two-fourths. 
The lower fourth was normal in shape. These bones, whilst 
they were generally enlarged to avery marked degree, had 
in addition irregular bossy swellings on their surface. These 
bosses were not prominent but were sufficiently marked to 
give the surface of the bone a smoothly undulating character. 
A quantity of softer tissue surrounding the bone and filling 
up the interosseous space was also felt, as if there were 
great thickening of the periosteum. The cutaneous veins 
were large and prominent. There was slight tenderness on 
pressure, especially of the right leg, and the boy flinched 
when the limb was grasped firmly. To sum e, there- 
fore, there had been osteitis in the lower jaw, in the clavicles, 
in the right humerus, and in both tibiæ. There was 
asymmetry of the skull with thickening of the right frontal 
bone and possibly some slight thickening of the malar 
bones. 

Parrot describes two osteophytic forms of bone affection 
in congenital syphilis—viz., osteoid form and the fibro- 
spongioid or rachitic form. The osteoid form may develop 
at any period of childhood and may possibly even be pre- 
natal. It consists of osteoid growths of a pinkish colour 
with trabeculæ arranged perpendicularly to the surface of 
the bone. The tissue is more brittle than normal 
bone and contains large quantities of lime salts. 
The trabeculæ are separated from each other by medul- 
lary tissue. The fibro-spongioid variety, on the other 
hand, never appears before the fifth month of life. 
It ns as a sub-periosteal growth of yellowish pearly 
fibroid material over which the periosteum is much 
thickened and closely adherent to it. It may attain as much 
as half an inch in thickness and is very vascular. There is 
always a distinct line of demarcation between the new tissue 
and the bone beneath. The bones most commonly affected 
are the humerus at its lower end, the ulna, the femur, and 
the tibia. Although two distinct forms are thus described 
by Parrot, both are usually present together in varying 
degree, the osteoid tissue being covered by a layer of the 
fibro-spongioid material. In the case under consideration there 
seems to be an arrangement of this kind, the enlarged bone 
with its smooth nodes feeling as if it were clothed with a 
softer material of considerable thickness. The abnormal 
vascularity shown by the enlarged cutaneous veins also 
suggests this view. 

The illustration shows very well the enlargement of the 
limbs and the degree of bending. It is worthy of note that 
the convex curve of the tibiz occupies a different position to 
that commonly seen in rickets, being confined to the middle 
segment rather than the lower segment of the bone—a point 
of some practical importance in the differential diagnosis in 
a less marked case. This deformity was called attention to 
by Fournier, who described the curve of the bones as 
‘‘sabre-shaped.” Profile skiagrams of the tibia show the 
great thickening and the curve of the bone, whilst one of 
both bones taken from the anterior aspect delineates the 
osteoid node formation at some points. 

Clinically speaking the most striking feature in the case is 
the marked clumsiness of the lower limbs. The patient 
walks as if he had heavy weights attached to his feet. The 
legs appear to be too long below the knee so that in bringing 
the feet forward he has to trail them on the ground. The 
family history is peculiar in that it is a typical syphilitic one 
in reversed order, but in spite of the absence of a definite 
proof of inherited disease 1 think no one would doubt the 
nature of the case for one moment. 

Parrot: has fully described the osseous lesions occurring in 
congenital syphilis and in 1879 he gave an address on the 
subject to the Pathological Society of London and exhibited 
a large number of specimens. The interest aroused by his 
investigations seems to have chiefly centred on cranio-tabes 
and the conditions which give rise to the natiform skull.“ 
Beyond Parrot’s descriptions little seems to have been 
recorded, and I have been unable to find any account in 
English literature of such a pronounced type of the disease 
as in the case here related. Moreover, so far as I can 
ascertain, there is no report of any case in which the lower 


1 Archives de Physiologie, 1879. 


jaw has been involved. Affection of the clavicles has been 
observed in rare instances, but as a rule the lesions have 
been confined to the bones of the leg and the humerus. 
There can, I think, be little doubt that the bone lesions in 
inherited syphilis very frequently escape observation, otber- 
wise it is difficult to explain the assertion of various writers 
that, excepting only the skin, the bones are more commonly 
affected than any other tissue. Such a marked example as 
the one here recorded is certainly uncommon, and is worthy 
of record if only to draw a closer attention to these con- 
ditions. 
Bradford. 


REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 
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ANTISEPTIC. | 
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CAPTAIN, INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE; AGENCY SURGEON AT BHARATPUR, 
RAJPUTANA. 


THE drug urotropin, or ‘‘aminoform” as it is sometimes 
called, appears hitherto to have attracted little or no general 
attention, at any rate in this country, but there is little 
doubt nevertheless that in it we possess a most efficient 
urinary antiseptic. A clinical experience of over two years 
in the use of this drug enables me to add my testimony to ite 
efficacy as a urinary antiseptic, but besides this action it 
has other important therapeutic properties which must not 
be overlooked, and may briefly be summarised as follows: 
(1) as a urinary antiseptic; (2) as a uric acid solvent; and 
(3) as a mild, non-toxic, and therefore harmless diuretic. 

As regards the exact mode of ite action as an an 0 
there appears to be some difference of 1 but consider- 
ing its chemical composition (the drug being a derivative of 
formic aldehyde and due to the combination of ammonia 
with formaldehyde) it is more than probable that its action 
as an antiseptic is, in part at any rate, attributable to the 
evolution of free formaldehyde in the urine, though all of the 
drug is probably not decomposed into formaldehyde. This 
may be readily verified from the fact that the drug iteelf 
may be detected in the urine within half an hour of ite 
administration by the addition of a few drops of liquor bromi 
to it, when a reddish precipitate (urotropin bromide) will 
appear, showing how rapidly the drug is eliminated from the 
body in a more or less unaltered form. 

It has been stated by one observer (and on this point my 
own clinical experience agrees with the statement) that one 
condition necessary for ite complete action as a uri 
antiseptic is that the urine should, if possible, be acid in 
reaction. This, coupled with the fact that the drug when 
heated with mineral acids gives off formaldehyde, tends, I 
should say, to favour the theory that its antiseptic action 
is attributable, more or less, to the presence of free 
formaldehyde. The latter, after administration of the drug 
per os, has been detected always in the urine, and sometimes 
in the blood also, which tends to show rather that the change 
takes place, at any rate in part, before the drug could ever 
have reached the urinary tract, or come into contact with 
the urinary secretion. It is just ible, however, that some 
obscure changes do take place within the body which enable 
it to exert its action fully as an antiseptic—changes, perhaps 
not yet thoroughly understood by us and which do not, at 
any rate, fall within the limits of this paper, but rather 
within the domain of the chemist. 

Firstly, with reference to ite action as a urinary anti- 
septic urotropin can be used with success in any condition 
involving invasion of the bladder or urinary tract by 
pathogenic micro-organisms. Foremost amongst these 
pathological conditions cystitis may be reckoned, whether 
primary or secondary to enlarged prostate or vesical calculus, 
&. All of these conditions directly render the urine septic, 
which under the circumstances, moreover, acte as a most 
efficient medium for the development of these pathogenic 
micro-organisms once infection bas taken place. In all such 
cases this drog usually gives speedy relief. Under this head 
I may mention its use as a preliminary to operations con- 
nected with the bladder or urethra, but more especially with 
reference to litholopaxy. In this case I have made it more 
or less a routine in my practice to administer the drug a day 
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or two previously to operation, when its speedy action, espe- | part is played by it in the dissemination of pathogenic micro- 


cially in India, is a decided benefit to patients who cannot, 
and do not usually like to, stay longer in hospital than neces- 
sary in order to render the urine as aseptic as possible, as 
there is usually a certain amount of cystitis present in most 
cases of vesical caloulus before operation. I have good 
reason to believe that in one case at least upon which I 
operated—one of vesical calculus of large dimensions asso- 
ciated with enlarged prostate—in which there was marked 
concomitant cystitis, the patients early and complete 
recovery was directly attributable to the preliminary use of 
the drug in this manner. Its employment possibly prevented 
the further development of septic micro-o isms within 
the bladder and thereby lessened the risk of any of these 
travelling backwards up the ureters and ultimately finding 
their way to the kidneys and setting up septic infection 
there, inducing pyelitis, &c., which complications may so 
easily ensue after such operations. Farther, under this 
head I may also mention the important use that this 
may be put to in rendering aseptic the urine 

of patients suffering from enteric fever or other diseases 
in which it is known that pathogenic micro-organisms 
are eliminated from the body by this channel. There 
is little doubt that this occurs in diseases other than 
enteric fever; for instance, it is known that the bacterium 
coli commune is frequently found in the urine, and when 
; nt there plays a prominent part in the production of 
cystitis, bly in the course of its elimination from the 
body in this way. It is now a well-established fact that the 
urine of patients suffering from enteric fever, more especially 
after the second week of the disease and during con- 
valescence, contains large numbers of the bacillus typhosus. 
It is therefore important thoroughly to disinfect the liquid 
excreta of such patients as well as their fæcal evacuations. 
The use of urotropin in such cases should prove invaluable 
in preventing the dissemination of enteric fever by this im- 
portant, and, I fear, much overlooked, channel of infection. 
It is obvious that, if possible, the urine should be disinfected 
before its evacuation from the bladder, rather than that this 
process should be left till afterwards, possibly to be forgotten 
altogether. This point is of very great importance in India 
and in tro countries, where the means employed for 
the of excreta are usually some form of dry earth 
system. That this is not always under the strictest supervision 
must be within the cognisance of those medical men who have 
practised in India, where liquid excreta are often carelessly 
disposed of by being thrown broadcast over the surface of 
the soil without previous disinfection. The risk is un- 
doubtedly increased in the case of enteric fever affecting 
native patients, whose ideas of sanitation as well as of 
decency are usually iia crude, and who, as a consequence, 
micturate as well as defecate indiscriminately over the 
surface soil, anywhere and everywhere. It is easy to conceive 
that when the soil is dry, and hot winds blow, or a dust- 
storm occurs, that the bacilli as well as the spores of 
pathogenic microbes (where such occur, which, however, is 
not the case, of course, with the bacillus typhosur) are 
carried far and wide, and that they eventually find their way 
into some well or other source of human food or drink supply 
with disastrous results. In India, it may be remarked, wells 
are usually of the open, and therefore unprotected, kind. 
There is little doubt in my mind that the subject of the 
thorough disinfection of the urine of patients suffering from 
enteric fever, previously to its final disposal, has not hitherto 
generally at our hands received the notice that it deserves. 
At any rate, as regards India in particular, I feel sure that 
enteric fever is spread more by means of this than by almost 
any other agency. Moreover, I fancy that when the medical 
history of the war in South Africa, especially with reference 
to the prevalence of enteric fever amongst the troops, comes 
to be written, it will go far to prove the truth of my state- 
ment. It was conclusively shown by one observer, as a 
result of some very interesting experiments made by him to 
determine the microbic impurity of the air of inhabited 
dwellings, that the number of microbes present per cubic 
foot of air was directly in proportion to the amount of dust 
particles floating about in the air of the space experimented 
upon, proving that dust is one most important agency by 
which microbes are disseminated. The particular case to 
which I refer was that of a school in which large numbers of 
children were accommodated. If the prevalence of dust every- 
baled PEE especially in tropical countries, where it is blown 
far wide by means of hot winds and dust-storms) be 
taken into account it may be imagined that a very important 


organisms of all kinds. That being so, we cannot exercise 
too much trouble and care in the execution of measures for 
the complete and effectual disinfection of all excreta, 
urinary as well as fecal. It is in such cases that I see a 
wide and successful field for the employment of a drug such 
as urotropin, by means of which we are enabled to check the 
growth—in fact, to destroy the vitality—of pathogenic 
micro-organisms of all kinds within the body and before 
their evacuation, at any rate, by such a channel as the 
urinary tract. Under the head of a urinary antiseptic also, 
urotropin should prove of great value in the treatment of 
gonorrhoea, gleet, &c.—in fact, in any form of urethritis of 
microbic origin. 

Secondly, as regards the action of urotropin as a solvent 
of uric acid, I have given it with benefit in cases of gout, 
gravel, and uric acid diathesis, and when combined with 
salicylic acid in certain cases its action is rendered more 
potent still. With reference to its action as a solvent of 
calculi, I fear for obvious reasons that we cannot hope that 
it will in any way replace surgical interference. I do not 
doubt, however, owing to its capability of rendering alkaline 
urine acid, and aided by its antiseptic properties which 
retard the growth of the bacteria of ammoniacal 5 
tion, that it may possibly prevent the growth of calculi 
already in the bladder, by lessening the chance of phosphatic 
deposits taking place. These phosphatic deposits usually 
occur sooner or later if left alone. In order to test its value 
in this matter I made some experiments on a small scale 
with the drug in vitre. Small portions of uric acid were 
taken from fragments ot a calculus removed previously 
by litholopaxy. These were exposed to the action of a 
concentrated solution of the drug in pure and freshly 
sterilised water. The solution was then placed in an 
incubator and kept at body heat for some days, after which 
time I could not detect any appreciable loss of weight or 
substance. This result goes rather to prove that when a 
calculus, even of uric acid formation, has already formed, 
we cannot look to much permanent benefit from the exhibi- 
tion of this drug, though it is just possible that in the 
presence of normal urine its solvent action would have been 
more pronounced. Stress of work and my having to proceed 
on sick furlough, however, prevented me from going more 
into this matter then, and I fancy that its solvent action on 
uric acid depends upon other complex chemical changes 
during its passage through the body, which babl 
operate upon this product through the medium of the blood 
and not locally. is is a subject which I hope to go into 
on my return to India. : 

Thirdly, with reference to its therapeutic action as a 
diuretic, an effect which is distinctly beneficial as a 
secondary help to its antiseptic action, it occasionally 
causes slight purging. This I noticed particularly in one 
case of enlarged prostate with irritable bladder in which 1 
gave the drug. The amount given need not exceed 30 grains 
per diem, and it forms an agreeable, almost tasteless, 

verage when taken with a little aerated water. I have 
myself hitherto seen no untoward results from its adminis- 
tration, but I believe that when the drug has been given in 
excess it bas caused unpleasant symptoms, such as distreesin 
diuresis and pain in the bladder and urethia, eccompanie 
with slight hematuria, all of which symptoms, however, have 
at once ceased on the suspension of the drug or C iminu- 
tion of its dose, no permanent injury resulting. 

In conclusion, I feel sure that there is a very wide field of 
usefulness in the future for the employment of urotropin. 
It has hardly, I think, received sufficient notice hitherto 
from the profession in England, but I am confident that its 
claims be readily taken into account when it comes to 
be more generally known. In the bope of such a result FE 
am glad to be able to add my testimony to its worth as a 
valuable therapeutic agent for combating a troublesome class 
of cases. ö 


DRAINAGE OF Eaa-BrckLanp.—At Plymouth 
County Court on June 20th a dairyman claimed £20 from the 
Plympton Rural District Council for damage to a field at 
Fgg-Buckland by reason of defective drainage. Evidence 
showed that the council without any notice to the plaintiff 
laid a drain through the field to a cesspit at the top, the 
result being that the cesspit constantly overflowed. The 
plaintiff was awarded 12 guineas and costs. 
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THE EXCRETION OF URINARY WATER 
AND UREA FROM THE HUMAN 
BODY, WITH DIMINISHED 
KIDNEY WEIGHT.! 

By JOHN B. NASH, M.D., M. R. O. S., 


HONORARY SURGEON TO THE WALLSEND HOSPITAL, NEW 
SOUTH WALES, ETC. 


THE subject matter for this paper was suggested by a study 
of lectures published in THE LANCET of March 19th and 
26th, and of April 2nd, 1898. They were entitled . Obser- 
vations on the Pathology of the Kidneys,” by Dr. John 
Rose Bradford, Professor Superintendent of the Brown 
Institution. As there were three patients in my practice 
with kidney weight diminished it occurred to me that an 
estimation of the quantity of urine and of its nitrogenous 


constituents excreted in a period extending over several 
weeks might be of sufficient interest to make a suitable 
contribution to this section of the congress; and it would 
apply to the human individual the principles laid down in 
the lectures quoted, and also contribute somewhat to our 
knowledge of the behaviour of the kidney tissue when its 


period of 52 days, were made two years after the operation 
1 were begun on April 24th and ended on Jane. lach, 


CasE 3.— The patient was a female, aged 56 years. On 
April 22nd, 1899, the left kidney was removed. The estima- 
tions were begun on the day after the operation and they 
were continued for 53 days or up to June 14th, 1899. 

Cases 1 and 2 had time to settle into the normal condition 
and they exhibit the behaviour of diminished weight of renal 
tissue in bodies that had assumed a normal standard after 
complete recovery from the affections for which they were 
treated. There is one apparent difference in that the first 
patient suffered from disease and the second met with an 
accident ; this is of no moment as the excreting tissue in 
corpore in each case must have been of a healthy ty 
Both individuals were upon an ordinary mixed diet àrid they 
carried on their customary duties. Case 3 shows the 
behaviour of one kidney immediately after it had been 
deprived of the assistance of its fellow, in which slightly 
more than half the acting structure was capable of perform- 
ing its function, and further it shows how this single organ 
was equal to the requirements of the rest of the tissues in 
passing away, the necessary quantity of water, nitrogenous 
extractives, and other solids after a somewhat serious 
operation. 


In all the three cases the specimens examined were taken 


CHART SHOWING EXCRETION OF URINE AND UREA IN CASE 1. 
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total weight relative to the rest of the body is diminished. 
In two of the cases one kidney—i.e., one half of the total 
kidney weight—and in the third slightly less than one 
fourth of the total kidney weight had been removed. The 
following are the cases. 

CASE 1.—The patient was a female, aged 35 years. On 
March 24th, 1896, the right kidney was removed. On 
March 16th, 1899, she was confined of a fall-sized healthy 
male child. The estimations were made about three years 
after the operation and atthe time she was suckling her 
infant. They were begun on April 27th, 1899, and they 
were continued daily to June 14th, a period of exactly seven 
weeks. 

CASE 2.—The patient was a male, aged 20 years. On 
May 29th, 1897, slightly less than one half of the right 
kidney was removed. The estimations, extending over a 
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Medical Congress held at Brisbane in September, 1899. 
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from the mixture of the total amount collected daily. The 
standards of comparison used are those given in Oampbell 
Black’s ‘‘Urine and Urinary Analysis,” edition 1895. 
Herein the quantity of fluid excreted by the kidneys in 24 
hours is given as from 1000 to 1200 cubic centimctres in the 
female, and from 1400 to 1500 cubic centimetres in the male. 
The urea elimination is stated at about 25 grammes daily in 
the female and from 18 to 30 grammes daily in the male. 
The volumetric analysis of the urea was made by the hypo- 
bromite of soda process with the ureometer of Doremus. 

That one kidney is capable of doing the scavenging for 
which two are generally provided has been demonstrated 
upon many occasions in the after-history of persons from 
whom one kidney had been excised. The more thoroughly 
we realise the capacity of a diminished weight of tissue to 
perform all the particular requisite functions of the body 
which it was ordained to fulfil, with the more self-satisfac- 
tion do we attack and remove a diseased area of this tissue. 
The experiments in the dog (and they are being found to 
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apply to the human individual) have thrown much light on 
the physiology and pathology of the kidney ; with the func- 
tion of the healthy organ as an excreting tissue in some of 
its relations this paper is intended to deal. 

Professor J. Rose Bradford writes : ‘‘ An animal (dog) with 
diminished kidney weight is unable to excrete a concentrated 
urine ...... the urea is eliminated by an increased flow of 
water occurring—i.e., an hydruria follows; in this way the 
larger amount of urea is got rid of without the percentage 
in the fluid béing greater. In a normal animal the urea 
a got rid of by the urine containing a greater percentage 
of it.” 

In Case 1 in the seven weeks during which the daily estima- 
tions were made the highest concentration was 3:47 per cent. 
of urea once, 2:8 per cent. once, and 2:79 per cent. once; 
the daily average throughout the whole period was 1520:5 
cabic centimetres of urine containing 1:6 per cent. of urea; 
this is comparable to the 2:05 to 2:5 per cent. which is the 
approximate proportion excreted in the healthy female with 
two kidneys. The one kidney in this woman is able to 


CASE I. 


Amount of 
urea in 
grammes. 


Specific 
gravity of 
urine. 


Amount of 
urine in cubic 
centimetres. 


„ lith 


excrete urine in all ways similar to that which we find in a 
normal woman. The highest proportion, 3°47 per cent., is 
sometimes demanded of the kidneys in the average healthy 
female with variations in diet, and upon the particular day 
of this excess there was a relative hydruria, 1875°5 cubic 
centimetres of urine having been voided. The greatest 
quantity of fluid that was passed in any one day was on two 
occasions 2301'7 cubic centimetres with urea 1:89 and 1:19 
per cent. respectively. (See table, Case 1, and chart.) 

In Case 2 during the 52 days over which the estimations 
extended the highest concentration was 3°59 per cent. 
of urea, with an excretion of 937 cubic centimetres of 
urine. On 15 occasions the proportion was over 2°25 per 
cent., while for the whole period the average quantities 
daily were 1167 cubic centimetres of urine and 2:13 per 
cent. of urea. This would seem to indicate that the kidney 


Cass II. 
Amount of Amount of Specific 
Date. urine in cubic urea in gravity of 
centimetres. grammes. urine. 
April Ath ... ... 1138 259 1020 
„ n 1136 20:7 1020 
» 26th 1078 209 1023 
„ hn 1136 28˙5 1025 
„ «Oth ae wwe 862 21°8 1027 
„ 29th. 1136 23°3 1024 
„ th ove 994 238 1026" 
May It 1079 20°3 1022 
RT 20nd e we 1221 25-0 1018 
„ wd ua 1079 246 1022 
» 4th 1136 32°4 1027 
„ Sh 852 23°3 1027 
„ 6th aue ee 1136 259 1024 
„ 7th 1463 29°2 1020 
„ 8th ue o 1079 283 1023 
„ 9th 1449 30 1020 
„% lh oe wee 1278 276 1020 
„ lh 1136 259 1020 
„ ath ae ow 1364 248 1018 
„ Bth ae e 1165 212 1020 
„ L4th . 1648 37:5 1016 
„% 5th wn. 1606 43 1019 
„ lth... o 1335 41˙1 1024 
„ ith e owe 1221 33°4 1022 
„ lth ewe 994 31:1 1026 
» 9th . 909 280 1024 
„ 20th e one 1335 24°3 1017 
„ Ast u o 937 337 1026 
„ 2nd. 900 248 1024 
„ Ard 795 19-9 1026 
„ Bth e 1108 183 1016 
„ th w 1023 26'8 1023. 
„ Bth e se 167 166 1018 
„ Zth o 1108 19:0 101& 
„ Bth e en 1136 37 1026 
„ 2th © eee 1108 16°4 1016 
„ th 1079 21°5 1016 
„ lt 1108 18˙3 1018. 
June lt 1307 19˙5 1015 
„ nud 1278 13˙8 1014 
„ ora wie hat 1307 11:9 1010 
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and “one half away a sufficiency of nitrogenous 
material but that there was a slight deficiency in the 
quantity of fluid. That the renal tissue left was capable of 
passing away more than an average daily amount of urine is 
evident, as 1506, 1534, 1591, and 1648 cubic centimetres were 
voided on four of the days. There was no marked bydruria 
or 6 (See table, Case 2.) 

In Case 3 in the second and third 24 hours after the opera- 
tion the highest concentration of the urine was seen, the 
single kidney excreting a fluid with 4:56 per cent. of urea. 
Moreover, the largest quantity of urea excreted during any 
one day was 29:8 grammes, and that in the second 24 hours 
after the operation with water 653:5 cubic centi- 
metres; in the third diurnal period 28:3 grammes, with 625 
cubic centimetres of water; in the following like time 27:5 


Case III. 
Amount of Amount of Specific 
Date. urine in cubic urea in gravity of 

centimetres. grammes. urine. 
April 23rd 454 10 37 1027 
„ Ath ao 653 298 1026 
„ 25th e ae 625 28 3 1028 
„ Bth e e 653 27-5 1026 
„ tn 568 188 1024 
„ 28th .. .. 568 18-1 1024 
„ 29 tb. £96 207 1024 
„ 2th ou. 568 16:2 1028 
May lst ; 568 15°8 1024 
„ 2nd ; 653 190 1020 
„ Ird . 625 18:1 1022 
„ tb o 682 12:4 1015 
„ Sth 653 11˙¹ 1016 
„ 6th 653 11 1011 
„ Tth a 632 143 1018 
„ Sin 710 11:3 1014 
„ Hh ao 710 149 1018 
„ loth ae so 658 193 1018 
„ (lth . 588 17˙5 1020 
„ l2th Ses 710 13-7 1016 
„ «13th 710 49 1010 
„ 14th. 653 8:9 1014 
„ th wo. 710 8-1 1010 
„ 16th i 937 133 | 1012 
„ lth ; 852 15:5 1016 
„ 18t B.. 852 8:7 | 1014 
„ 19th e 994 126 | 1012 

„ 20th n. 1023 11:0 109 

nmo 2st . 852 | 9:2 1010 
„ 22. 966 10°5 1011 
„ 2B 994 900 1014 
„ 2th u. ne 994 10°7 1014 
„ 2th woo. 1079 11:0 1009 
„ 25K. 10s 12°3 | 1012 
„ 2th ao 1108 | 113 1014 
„ 8th o.oo. 1136 | 129 | 1010 
„ 29th 1138 16:3 1015 
„ Ith ae dea | 1011 
mo Bist eee | 252 102 1013 
June Ist... .. 9% 13°6 | 1014 
„ 2nd 18 | 909 17:1 1017 
„ ra . | 1335 19˙8 | 1018 
„ MAUR - dees ae | 1108 14°5 | 1016 
„ sth. 1136 , 155 i 1014 
„ 6th o. | 966 10°4 , 1011 
„ Th ao | 795 109 | 1013 
„ Bth “ws oc 1136 10°3 ! 1010 
„ th woo. 1449 | 11°5 | 1010 
» JOth sw 1278 102 2 1010 
„ ith. go su 1676 133 1011 
ee Ae A ee 5 1£62 14:2 1012 
„ th o.oo. 1420 146 | 1014 
„ Mth oa. 1335 19˙8 1016 


es, with 653 cubic centimetres of water. On the 
ftieth, fifty-first, fifty-second, and fifty-third days the 
quantity of urine voided was respectively 1676, 1562, 1428, 
and 1336 cubic centimetres, with 0-79, 0:90, 1:02, and 1-49 per 
cent. of urea. The average for the 63 days was 889 cubic 
centimetres of urine, with 14:1 grammes of urea, or 1:57 per 
cent. The quantity of fluid voided steadily increased and 
towards the end of the estimations there was practically a 
hydruria but not a polyuria. (See table, Case 3.) 

In Case 1 a great variation between the minimum and 
maximum quantities in both urine and urea is to be seen. 
Under 800 cubic centimetres of urine were voided on four 
days, while over 2000 cubic centimetres were passed on five 
days. During the whole period the average 1520 cubic 
centimetres per day is well over the quantity voided caily 
by a healthy woman with two kidneys. Compared with the 
two other cases the urea variations were remarkable; more 
than 59 grammes were excreted on two occasions, the highest 
being 65:2 grammes on the eighteenth day of the estima- 
tions. Under 13 grammes were produced three times. 
These figures show that the single kidney is capable of 
getting rid of twice as much water and three times as much 
urea in one day as is the average for two healthy kidneys. 
The woman was in ect health on an average mired diet 
and suckling a full-sized male child. 

In Case 2 the patient with his one and one half kidneys 
in situ the urinary water was under 800 cubic centimetres per 
day twice and over 1400 cubic centimetres six times. For 
the whole period the daily average of 1167 cubic centimetres 
is about equal to what two healthy kidneys should excrete. 
The urea was below 14 grammes on two days and 33 grammes 
or over on seven days. Between these two limits the quanti- 
ties varied considerably. The loss of one-fourth of his 
kidney weight did not materially alter the excretion of 
either the fluids or the solids by the renal tissue. The 
patient was a healthy young male, of aes: T living 
on a mixed diet. If estimations were made on a like man 
under similar circumstances, but possessing his full propor- 
tion of kidney weight, much the same variations would be 
found in the daily quantity of fluids and solids passed. ; 

In Oase 3 we have a condition like to the dogs 
of Professor Rose Bradford, as the estimations were 
begun immediately after the operation. He writes: All 
partial nephrectomies, single or double, slight or ex- 
tensive, increase the amount of urinary water, to different 
1 it is true; the amount of urea is not increased by 
either single partial nephrectomy or by double partial 
nephrectomy or yet by the removal of one kidney and a 
portion of the other, provided always that at least one- third 
of the original total kidney weight be left to the animal.“ 
In Case 3 at no time during the first five weeks did the 
urinary water reach 1200 cubic centimetres in one 24 hours, 
the nearest to that amount being 1108 cubic centimetres 

on the thirty-fifth day. This does not agree with the 
ydruria found in the dog. The urea for the first 24 hours 
stood at the normal healthy average; during the second, 
third, and fourth daily periods it was about twice the normal 
amount per ounce of urinary water, but only a little above 
the total required to be excreted daily by a healthy female 
with two kidneys. This differs from what happened in 
Professor Bradford's dogs and shows that immediately after 
removal of one kidney in the human subject the kidney left 
in corpore is capable of excreting a somewhat concentrated 
urine. During the sixth and seventh weeks the urinary 
water voided kept well up to a healthy average, while on the 
four days of the eighth week the quantity was about 300 
cubic centimetres above the average. In these same 
the urea was about one-half of that usually excreted by two 
healthy kidneys. The table as a whole shows a steady 
increase in the quantity of urinary water. At first, 
when this was small in amount, the patient had a 
low-tension pulse, she was unable to take much fluid 
wherewith to fill the blood-vessels, and a diminu- 
tion in the filtering processes followed. After major 
Operations there is usually wasting for the first few 
days; this is probably accompanied by an over-produc- 
tion of nitrogenous extractives in the tissues and blood, 
thence moving onwards to excretion through the kidneys. 
After the fourth day the urea fell to a normal degree and 
only five times during the subsequent analysis was it up to 
19 grammes in the 24 hours. The patient put on flesh and 
soon regained more than her accustomed vigour. 
In the British Medical Journal of July 29th, 1869, Dr. 


FO — W. L. Bell of Lowestoft Hospital, England, reports a case of 
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abdominal nephrectomy for renal calculus. At the end of 
the article he writes: ‘‘ Estimations of urine.— During the 
first 24 hours 14 ounces of highly albuminots urine were 
excreted, but after this it ned free from albumin, and 
aloe, Paha second 24 hours there were 15 ounces, next three 
days 28 ounces each day, after which the amount passed 
generally varied from 35 to 45 ounces. Careful measurements 
ex over a period of eight weeks.“ In further illustra- 
tion of the cases forming this article a statement of weekly 
averages of urinary water and urea excreted are here shown. 


Cast 3. Cast 2. CABE 1. 
— 

Weeks. Urine. | Urea. | Urine. | Urea. | Urine. | Urea. 
c. c. grins. c. e. | grme. e. e. | grms. 

First o. % | 1541 1473 | 1651 | 7,843 | 1644 
Second... „e. | 4404 | 1007 | 7970 1808 | 10,173 | 1751 
Third we} 4705 , if 911 | 1980] 10116 | 2183 
Fourth ... ... 5740 777 | 8240 | 2267 | 11,054 ; 1878 
Fifth 075 43 | 6648s 1892 12418 | 2003 
Sixth W | or | 8563 | 120% f 11,423 | 1407 
Seventh 7871 | 83°5 8724 158 0 11.480 1510 

5995 | 620 113 

Bighth .. 3 4 days N 3 days 3 aaye * 
Seid N 47,598 749 6 | 60,684 ' 1294-9 1237-7 
° bs days 53 days] 52 days E ay days 
Average li 5043-13 | 98-2 10,644°19 176˙8 


The following conclusions appear to me to be justified : 


1. If one kidney be remov 
quantity of urinary water produced by two normal kidneys. 


2. This same kidney will excrete per cubic centimetre of 


urine and per diem the average amount of urea that would 
be produced by two healthy kidneys. 3. If one half of one 
kidney be removed, then two years afterwards the urine 
voided will be the same in quantity as if two healthy kidneys 
were present. 4. The loss of the half of one ki will 
cause no increase or diminution in the percentage of total 
amount of urea excreted. 5. If one kidney be removed then 
the quantity of urinary water excreted by the other during 
the seven weeks immediately succeeding the operation will 
be below the average daily amount. 6. The urea produced 
by this one kidney will be less than the average proportion 
usually seen as the result of the work of two healthy kidneys 
but probably not below the average excreted by two healthy 
kidneys from an individual recovering from a serious 
operation. 

From the standpoint of the practical surgeon there is one 
important fact brought prominently forward in Professor 
Bradford’s experiments and lectures. They teach us: 
first, that in the dog two-thirds of the total kidney weight 
can be removed with impunity, and the one-third remaining 
is consistent with the prolonged and healthy existence of the 
animal; and, secondly, that there is a limit between the one- 
third and the one-fourth of the total kidney weight beyond 
which, if excision be practised, the kidney tissue left is not 


3 Other references to (he subject matters in this paper will be found 
as follows: THE Lanost, Feb. 15th, 1896, p. 417, Salford Royal Hoapital, 
Nephrectomy, under the care of Mr. Herbert Lund. Brit. Med. Jour., 
Oct. 17th, ) p. 1100, Dr. Oscar Bloch, A Case in which Half the Kid- 
ney Invaded by Morbid Growth was Removed, with Remarks on the 
Conservative urgery of the Kidney. THE Lancet, Oct. 3lst, 1896, 
p. 1229, A Case of Abdominal Nephrectomy, by Mr. F. C. Wallis, at 
the Clinical on. 
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ed then three years subsequently 
the healthy kidney in situ will excrete more than the average 


sufficient for the sustaining of life, as the animal will rapidly 
emaciate and d 
ary one-tenth of the total kidne 
and a 


us may 
case of kidney disease or a tumour growth of renal 


fe; not, however, from as even 
weight an hydruria 
ollowed. Anyone of 


polyuria immediately 
in a 


ve the question brought before 


tissue as to how much of the kidney substance may be with 
safety excised. The general trend of all these observations 
is in the direction of Professor Rose Bradford’s results, that 
one-third of the total kidney weight in the human being 
would be as capable of sustaining a prolonged and healthy 
life as he found to be the case in tbe dog. For the pre- 
paration of the accompanying chart and the working out of 
the averages and totals my best thanks are due to Dr. F. H. 
Cox, a graduate of the Sydney University. 
Wallsend, New South Wales. 


ON THE 
USE OF MERCURY IN THE TREATMENT 
OF CARDIAC FAILURE DUE TO 
ARTERIO-SCLEROSIS.! 


By ALEXANDER MORISON, M.D., F. R. C. P. EDIN., 


PHYSICIAW TO OUT-PATIENTS AT THE GREAT NORTHERN CENTRAL. 
HOSPITAL AND AT THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, PADDINGTON-GRREN, 


THE value of mercury in the treatment of disorders of the 
circulation was well recognised by the older physicians, but 
the zeal for its employment was not always according to 
knowledge. Consequently a generation arose which, follow- 
ing blindly in the footsteps of tradition and not finding 
their expectations answered, proceeded to ban mercury as a 
dangerous or useless drug under all circumstances and so 
impressed the public with this belated sagacity that even the 
acknowledged charlatan was forced to advertise his wares as 
free from that deleterious agent. One has only to mention 
the names of Withering and of Baillie, of Stokes and Graves 
and Gregory, however, to be certain that, whatever mistakes 
these distinguished men committed, they were the faults of 
strength, and that when they spoke positively of beneficial 
results obtained under certain circumstances they stated 
facts and opinions which required the al if dis- 
criminating attention of posterity. Posterity, however, for 


a time was more discriminating than respectful and it con- 


signed in a great measure both these great authorities and 
their vaunted remedy to an unmerited oblivion. In the matter 
of mercury in the treatment of some forms of heart disease 
it is now beginning to revise its hasty condemnation. 

It is not my intention on this occasion to consider the 
larger question of the use of mercury in the treatment of 
heart disease, but to limit myself to a consideration of its 
employment in that form of cardiac failure which is so 
frequently associated with the arterio-sclerotic changes 
connected with advancing life, and more particularly when 
this is coupled with that overwork for a means of livelihood 
which is the fate of many. I think I can do this most 
conveniently by quoting a specific instance and making it the 
pes on which to hang any general remarks I may have to 
offer. 

A man, aged 67 years, an English labourer of the best 
type, calm, self-respecting, the father of a bard-working 
family and of good physique but stiff and bowed down with 
continuous work and advancing age, had been under my 
observation for about five years in the out-patient depart- 
ment of the Great Northern Central Hospital. He had 
suffered during tbat time from a tachycardial form of 
cardiac arrbythmia with periods of amelioration and com- 

tive sense of well-being, broken by the inevitable relapse 
into breathlessness, defective sleep, and scanty urination, 
but never reaching that greater depth of cardiac failure 
associated with progressive anasarca and effasion into the 
serous cavities of the body until December, 1899. He then 
returned as an out-patient, water-logged and with a rapidly 
sinking heart. I advised him to enter the tal, and by 
the courtesy of my colleague, Dr. E. Clifford e, he was 
placed under my care. By an oversight, however, I was not 
informed of his admission until a fortnight or so after that 


1A paper read before the sculapian Scelety of London on 
May 19th, 1500. 
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event, during which time he was under the care of a house 
physician. 

On admission into the hospital on Dec. 20th the patient’s 
temperature is stated to have been 96° F. and his heart-pulse, 
so far as it could be counted with the stethoscope, 160, very 
irregular in force and in rhythm and few beats reaching the 
wrist. He was somewhat cyanosed and orthopneic, and had 
a cough. He had anasarea as high as the waist and on his 
degs there were several foul sloughing sores. There was no 
detectable ascites and the urine was very scanty and con- 
tained some albumin. A mixture containing 15 minims of 
tincture of strophanthus, four minims of solution of strych- 
nine, and 10 grains of diuretin was ordered to be taken 
every four hours. One grain of calomel was likewise pre- 
scribed daily, and at bedtime he took 20 grains of bromide 
of potassium and 20 grains of trional. Saline aperients 
were likewise administered and the patient was placed on 
admission diet. Ten days later there was no noteworthy 
improvement in his condition ; the hypnotics were increased 
in power and tincture of digitalis was prescribed instead of 
tincture of strophanthus. On Jan. 5th, 1900, fish was added 
to the dietary and a pill containing two grains of calomel 
was ordered to be taken at bedtime every night. Finding 
on the 9th that the condition of the patient continued 
critical I placed him upon ordinary diet and prescribed three 
ounces of brandy, to be given in one-ounce doses and 
the last ounce at bedtime. I discontinued all hypnotics and 
ordered the pilala diuretica of the hospital pharmacopceia to 
be administered three times a day. This consists of powder 
of digitalis, powder of squills, blue pill, and extract of 
hyoscyamus, of each one grain. On the 16th the patient 
was still restless at night, but the œdema of his legs had 
subsided to some extent, and although there was a little 
cecognisable serous effusion in his left chest, and the ratio 
between his heart and wrist pulse was as 150 to 100, the 
quantity of his urine had increased and it contained no 
albumin. By the 19th the ratio of his heart and wrist pulse 
was as 120 to 66; the impulse of the heart was stronger and 
its rhythm was regular; the patient slept better and there 
was less evidence of pleural effusion. The urine within the 
next few days began to flow more fréely until on the 27th 
it reached a maximum of 110 ounces, and the patient's 
general condition had improved in every way. On the 3lst 
the diuretic pill was discontinued as the patient’s gums had 
become slightly affected. The urine, however, continued to 
dow satisfactorily until Feb. 12th, when it had fallen to 
36 ounces, and on the next day the diuretic pill was resumed. 
Three days later it had reached 47 ounces and, with some 
fuctuation, a maximum of 73 ounces on the 19th. The 
general state of the patient had meanwhile continued to 
improve and on the 25th the pill was again omitted, and was 
resumed on March 3rd because of a fall of the urinary secre- 
tion to 15 ounces as nearly as could be calculated. Four days 
dater the quantity had again risen to 50 ounces and the 
patient's general state was most satisfactory. All anasarca 
and serous effasion had disappeared, the force and 
chythm of his heart had improved, and the discrepancy 
between the heart beat and the pulse at the wrist 
had been reduced, at times very greatly, such ratios 
as 90 to 72, 100 to 84, and 104 to 88 being noted. 
The patient also ate well, and slept from 7 to 10 out of 
the 24 hours without any other aid than his nightcap of 
one ounce of brandy. The diuretic pill was discontinued 
and again resumed for a few days at a time, and on the 27th 
the patient was discharged on account of the demand for 
beds. He was then in every way comfortable, and was free 
from all the evidences of cardiac failure with which he had 
been admitted. The heart, however, still manifested its 
arrhythmical instability and he was advised to rest as much 
as possible and to live as generously as his family could afford 
to allow him todo. He returned to my out-patient clinic in 
May free from oedema or subjective distress, but with in- 
creased tachycardial arrhythmia and stated that he could 
not get along” without taking a few of his pills from 
time to time. 

I have too great a regard for the reputation of mercury 
as a therapeutic agent in cases such as that just related to 
claim for it a greater share in the success attending its 
employment than an impartial review of the circumstances 
seems to justify. It has been pointed out alike by Baillie, 
by Stokes, and by others, that it is the combined operation 
of mercurials and cardiac stimulants which influences for 
good the majority of cases of cardiac failure such as that 
described. To these, however, must be added, in the case 


of persons in the circumstances of my patient, the rest, 
warmth, food, and general care which they receive on admis- 
sion to a hospital. Without these influenoes it may safely 
be asserted ‘that neither mercury nor digitalis would have 
had any result in the present instance. These, however, 
while they enabled the pill to act beneficially did not dis- 
prove the fact that there was an efficacy to be expected 
from the combination which would probably not have been 
attained by the use of one drug without the other, or, indeed, 
by the unduly preponderant use of digitalis as compared 
with the mercurial. For my present purpose it is fortunate 
that this point was also illustrated in this case.: On admis- 
sion a powerful cardiac stimulant and diuretic was pre- 
scribed, together with a grain of calomel separately at 
bedtime. A fortnight later, progress being unsatisfactory, 
digitalis was employed instead of strophanthus and an 
additional grain of calomel was prescribed to be taken at 
bedtime. It was not, indeed, until more than a fortnight 
after the simultaneous use of the drugs thrice repeated 
daily, and after the patient had been placed on full diet 
and brandy made to take the piace of his ordinary hyp- 
notice, that the full effects of the drug were attained 
and a urinary output which had fallen to 18 ounces and 
even 15 ounces a day rose to a maximum of 110 ounces. 
It could not, of course, be maintained at this bigh 
figure although such amounts as 93, 75, 81, 85, and 69 
ounces were recorded. For it may be noticed in water- 
logged cardiac cases that when the methods employed 
begin effectually to squeeze the human sponge a copious 
drip takes place, but the human body obeys under the 
circumstances the general law of sponges which once 
squeezed fairly dry have little more than their normal 
moisture to part with unless they again become more or less 
water-logged, as may happen. As Carlyle was fond of 
remarking, ‘‘ You cannot get more out of a thing than 
there is in it.“ Even under recurrences of anasarca, how- 
ever, this case shows that a steady recourse to the combined 
drugs may again be expected to relieve the patient, and, 
as is stated at the conclusion of the record, the patient 
himself was so convinced of the value of his pill that he 
insisted on keeping it within reach. In his case I believe that 
he was justified in his confidence, although a like touching 
faith may be frequently observed under circumstances in 
which a wholesome scepticism would be more in place. 

A few remarks may be made upon the possible causes of 
success in the treatment of the case related and upon the 
value of the combination employed. In connexion with the 
first point it is important to note that the kidneys of the 
patient, although congested, were essentially healthy, as 
it has been found by those who have used mercury in the 


treatment of heart disease that chronic renal disease, with 


the impeded elimination involved, is inimical toa sufficiently 
prolonged exhibition of the drug to secure beneficial 
action. In the next place all the agents in the 
compound pill prescribed were steadily pushed under 
favourable circumstances as to posture, food, and warmth 
until a definite result was secured. It is permissible to 
refer to this point because it is so frequently observed that 
a rational course of treatment has been conceived and 
initiated without being pushed home with sufficient persist- 
ence and vigour to secure success. In the third place, the 
patient was either philosophical enough or stupid enough to 
allow of the mental factor in his case being eliminated and 
thus prevented from upsetting the balance of his circulation 
by the intrusion of the emotions. Although the notes 
taken by the resident physician comprehensively state that 
while cardiac failure was at it worst the patient was “off 
his head ” (as often happens under similar circumstances), 
he slept well and long when his anasarcous discomforts and 
the impediment in bis circulation diminished and quite 
recovered his mental equilibrium. In sleep, while the vessels 
of the brain diminish in calibre the withdrawal of the 
psychical sphere from active operation appears to release 
the general vascular peripbery, somatic and visceral, and 
thus to relieve the labour of the heart which, Jike the rest 
of the organism, enters refreshed on waking upon the work 
thrown upon it during the day. 

The last point which may be mentioned as having con- 
duced to the favourable issue of the case is that, although 
the patient was admitted to hospital on Dec. 20:h, 1899, 
placed upon full diet and given systematic and persistent treat- 
ment by the diuretic pill and an allowance of brandy without 
hypnotics on Jan. 9th, 1900, and was practically convalescent 
towards the end of the same month, he was not discharged 
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from hospital until March 29th. In other words, he was two 
months in hospital under constant observation and with 
every comfort after convalescence was established. A similar 
case with equally happy results had been under my care in 
the hospital a year viously, and although this patient 
returned to the ward for a short time while the patient whose 
case I now describe was under treatment there has been no 
recurrence of his extensive dropsy since his convalescence. 
He also was kept for a long time in hospital. This patient 
was as old as the one whose case I now record, and had even 
harder arteries and a.dilated and arrhythmical heart, and 
the full consolidation of his convalescence appeared to have 
established a compensation even under these circumstances 
which had successfully coped with the wear and tear of 
another year. 

As regards the efficacy of mercury administered in the 
combination indicated and under the circumstances under 
consideration Sir Thomas Wateon,? discussing the treatment 
of ‘‘anasarca,” remarks: ‘‘Sometimes a combination or 
farrago of diuretic substances proves more efficacious than 
ae, Sa doses of any of the ingredients administered singly 
and the operation of some of these combinations is 
undoubtedly quickened or exalted in many instances by 
the addition of mercury. A fluid drachm of the officinal 
solution of the bichloride in each dose in a mixture 
or small quantities of calomel or of blue pill when the 
medicines are given in a solid form. A very useful pill of 
this kind, much recommended by the late Dr. Baillie, 
consists of three or four grains of the pilula hydrargyri. 
mixed up with one grain of the dried powder of squills, to 
be given twice or thrice a day. Dr. Baillie states that 
squills and digitalis are much less effectual by themselves 
than when combined with mercury.” The formula of this 

» which is given in the second and third editions of 

George Gregory’s ‘‘ Elements of the Theory and Practice 
of Physic,” is three grains of pilula hydrargyri and one each 
of powder of squills and of digitalis, to be taken at mid- 
day and in the evening. As the formula is not given in the 
first edition which was published in 1823—the year in which 
Matthew Baillie died—it is probable that the usual post- 
humous extension of Gregory’s armamentarium took place 
after the death of his great and good contem But 
Baillie would have been the first to acknowledge that the 
principle of the combination of codperative elements was as 
old as the world itself, and exemplified by all the healing 
waters known to bathers and physicians from and prior to 
the days of the name-father of our society down to those 
of the last bath-doctor who has lost his mental equilibrium 
in enthusiastic praises of a new spring. ithering, 
indeed, writes of the therapeutic relation of squills 
to digitalis thus: Next to the lancet, I think 
nothing lowers the tone of the system more effec- 
tually than the squill, and consequently it will always 
be proper in such cases to use the squill, for if 
that fail in its desired effect it is one of the best 
preparations to the adoption of the digitalis.' We 
now know that the active principle of squills acts much 
in the same manner as that of digitalis and that neither 
+: lowers the tone of the system except when administered 
in excessive doses or after too protracted use, but the above 
quotation shows that Withering’s practical sagacity had 
detected the aid which one at times could lend the other. 
At page 170 of the same essay a prescription of Withering is 
given in which two grains of grey mercury were combined 
with 20 of powdered digitalis leaves and divided into 14 pills 
of which one was to be taken twice a day—evincing, surely, 
quite a modern timidity of mercury. I have not, however, 
met with any actual combination of all these ingredients in 
one pill in Withering’s work and we may therefore assume 
that the attribution of that combination to the clinical 
acumen of Baillie is correct, but I have not so far met 
with a note of it in his works, which are well worthy of 
perusal even to-day. The addition of a grain of hyoscyamus 
—the ‘*Guy’s pill” used at the Great Northern Hospital 
‘was probably not intended by its originator or originators to 
be other than a corrective to the intestinal effects of the 
other drugs, but itis just possible that as a drug of the bella- 
donna group it may not be without influence upon the circula- 
tion when administered for a length of time. I have, indeed, 
occasionally used extract of belladonna in the pill instead 
of hyoscyamus on this principle and especially when there 
is a bradycardial rather than tachycardial tendency in the 


2 Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physics, vol. ii., p. 597. 
3 1805 Account of the Foxglove and some of its Medical Uses, 1775, 
p. 190. 


arrhythmia so frequently associated with arterio-sclerosis. 
The beneficial influence of mercury in the combinatian is, I 
think, clinically indisputable, but the discussion of the 
precise manner of its oie might lead to much, and 
perhaps not very useful, speculation. A fact, however, 
among the effects of mercurials to which Sir William 
Broadbent (to whom I attribute a considerable share in the 
revival of the medical use of mercury) attaches much 
importance is its lowering the tension of the pulse. How 
this is brought about—whether by the elimination from the 
blood of waste material which has a spastic effect upon the 
arterioles or by direct dilatation of the peripheral vessels in 
the process of its own elimination—it is not n at 
present to inquire and is very difficult to determine. That 
the permeability of peripheral vessels by a lessening of 
their resistance is sec appears to be clinically demon- 
strable. This being so it is not difficult to imagine, and 
is indepd permissible to suppose, that the combination of 
mercury (a peripheral dilatant) with digitalis and squills 
(which are in part central stimulants as well as peripheral 
contractors) constitutes it a rationally indicated adjuvant to 
the action of the latter in cardiac failure due to arterio- 
sclerosis. Like many other happy therapeutic combinations, 
however, it was probably at first employed in this connexion 
empirically, even by men of the calibre of Withering and of 
Matthew Baillie. 
Upper Berkeley-street, W. 


“THE ACTION OF THE WATER OF LLAN- 
GAMMARCH WELLS ON URIC ACID.” 


By WILLIAM BLACK JONES, M.D., B.S. Lonn., D.P.H., 


PHYSICIAN TO THE LLANGAMMARCH WELLS SPA. 


In an article under the above title which appeared in 
THE LANCET of March 25th, 1899 (p. 830), by Mr. 
Edward Russell and myself, we recorded observations on 
two cases, cne of uric acid calculus and the other of 
litbemia, in both of which the patients had derived con- 
siderable benefit from drinking the Llangammarch Wells 
mineral water. In the latter oase (which was that of Mr. 
Russell himself) the amount of uric acid voided was 
estimated by Hopkins’s method. 

During the season of 1899 I had several cases of lith- 
æmia under my care. Ali those that I have subjected to 
analysis are given below. My method was to analyse two 
specimens in the above manner before the treatment began 
and then to make a second series of analyses about 10 or 14 
days afterwards. In some cases a third series of analyses 
was made at a later date. In each case the amounts of 
uric acid given are the mean of two observations, My 
results are given in the following table. 


Normal diet. Drinking mineral water. 
Urine. Uric acid. E Urine. Uric acid. 
— eee, = m 
Case. 3 | of og 2 Soy «3 8 88.8 
f=) — = g + 
23 8 225/55 2 „ 333 39 
54 | 5 S355 BS (es 5 87) 5 8335 585 
< Ay | A Ae <4 Bue fq 8 8 ave, 
rms. grms. 
i os | 0058 083 | 14 |1900 |+ 31| 0-066 | 125 |+ 50 
171130 | 0-091 | 1-03 6 1530 + 35| 0087 | 134 |+ 30 
1 15 653 | + 35] 0:0787 | 0513 |+ 61 
2. | 483 N a 155 650 | + 34 00385 0-25 — 22 
. ¿10 | 2850} + 42| 0-600 | 0855 |+ 113 
3. | 2000 D R Yeo |1560 | 22 00146 | 0227 |- 44 
4. 1120 ; 00423 '0:47 | 11 1700 |+ 51| 0033 | 0561 |+ 19 
5. 840 | 00206 0175| 15 |1700 | +102| 00273 | 0-464 |+ 165 
* 410 | 1700] + 20 00238 | 0404 |+ 3 
6. | 1420 [eee 718 | 1700 | + 20 00135 0229 |- 42 
25 % 12 1850 ＋ 77} 9012 | 0222 |- 110 
7. 1086 00417 eo 225 1850 + 77] 00169 | © 


CASE 1.—This was the case of Mr. Russell, which I have 
referred to above, and which I have inserted for comparison 
with other cases. 
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OASE 2.—This patient suffered from pain in the loins, 

lassitude, and muscular weakness. She passed very little 
urine, and her appetite was very poor. She had influenza in 
February, 1899. Under treatment she made considerable 
improvement, lost the pains, and became more active. Her 
appetite and eral health were very much better. There 
was at first an increase and then, after a month’s treatment, 
a decrease in the amount of urine passed. 
. CASE 3.—A man, aged 38 years, had been suffering from 
rheumatism and gout for nine years. He complained of pain 
in the loins and between the scapulæ, and also had some 
stiffness of the joints. He was accustomed to considerable 
outdoor exercise. After a few days’ treatment the uric acid 
excreted was more than double in amount and the pain was 
considerably less. After two months’ treatment the pain had 
quite disappeared although the uric acid had diminished 
from its aal amount. . . 

CASE 4.—This patient, a woman, aged 50 years, had 
suffered from gout and rheumatism for some years. There 
were signs of osteo-arthritis of both knees and symptoms of 
chronic gastric catarrh. After a few days’ treatment there 
was an increase of 19 per cent. in the uric acid excreted, 
a later there was improvement in the condition of the 

ees. 

OASE 5.—A woman had complained of pain in the Jambar 
Togon for two years, accompanied by an excessive deposit of 

c acid. She had also symptoms of renal colic. After 
drinking the mineral water for a fortnight there was an 
increased output in the urine of 102 per cent., and in the 
uric acid of 165 per cent. This was accompanied by a 
diminution of the pain and a general improvement in the 
patient's health. 

OASE 6.—This patient, a female, had suffered for four 
years from an obscure. trouble. She occasionally 

very offensive urine, which occurred generally after 
overwork and after walking. She then passed much mucus 
and pas. She had consulted several specialists, but none 
woul ove a definite opinion as to the nature of her case. 
e came under my care she was in a very weak oon- 
dition, but her urine was normal. After three weeks’ treat- 
ment she was much stronger, but the uric acid, which at first 
increased slightly, afterwards diminished considerably. 
OASE 7.--Thia patient, a man aged 57 years, had suffered 


from gravel for some years, accom by lumbar pain. 
He occasionally pared fine sand in his urine, but had 
not done so for two months. A year ago there was a slight 
amount of albuminuria. On examining the abdomen there 
was some pain over the right kidney. After a few days’ 
treatment I found that he was passing less than half the 
amount of uric acid, and at the same time he felt much 
prs. ng the pain in the loins was oonsiderably 
di . This improvement continued, and at the same 
time there was a relative increase in the amount of uric acid. 

It will be noted that of the above seven cases, four of 
them (Case 1, Oase 2, Case 3, and Oase 5) showed not only 
a decided relief of the symptoms, but a considerable increase 
in the output of uric acid. In Oase 7, while the symptoms 
were relieved the uric acid diminished, and the same may be 
said to a certain extent of Oase 6. It will be observed that 
in all the cases where a later examination was made the 
uric acid diminished in quantity. Probably the excess accu- 
mulated in the system had by that time been removed by 
the action of the water. In all the cases there was an 
increase in the flow of urine. That this is not solely due to 
the increased amount of fluid consumed, but is due partly to 
the action of the mineral water, was shown in the former 
article by Mr. Edward Rassell and myself, mentioned above. 

These results are, on the whole, most encouraging, and 
they show tbat in the Llangammarch mineral water we 
dave a powerful agent for the elimination of uric acid. This 
water is therefore indicated in cases of rheumatism, gout, 
osteo-arthritis, and in all forms of the uric acid diathesis. 
In addition, patients who drink the water at the spring have 
many opportunities for physical exercise in a mountainous 
-district like Llangammarch, thus forming a valuable adjunct 
to treatment. 

Llangammarch Wells, Brecõnshire. 


. 


BRENTRY HOME FOR INEBRIATES.—At a meeting 
of the Bath Town Council held on June 12th it was decided 
to enter into an arrangement with the authorities of the 
Brentry Home for Inebriates, near Bristol, by which for the 
payment of £1000 seven beds in that institution would be 
available for 25 years. 


A Mirror 


HOSPITAL PRACTICE, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


Nulla autem est alfa pro certo nosoendi via, nisi quamplurimas et 
morborum et dissectionum historias, tum aliorum tum 
collectas habere, et inter se comparare.—Monesant De Sed. ct 
Morb., lib. iv. Procsmium. 


ST, GEORGE'S HOSPITAL. 
A CASE OF HERMAPHRODITISM. 
(Under the care of Mr. G. R. TURNER.) 


THB frequency of cases of true hermaphroditism is prob- 
ably not great, but the statistics of the French military 
revising councils show' that a cleft of the scrotum causing 
an appearance of two labia is met with in about 5 per 1000 
of all those rejected. The increase of the intertubular tissue 
of the testis (noticed in the following case) is mentioned in 
several of the cases in which the testis of an hermaphrodite 
has been examined microscopically after having been re- 
moved. We refer our readers to an annotation entitled 
„Marriage between Persons of the Same Sex” which 

peared in THE LANCET of June 23rd, p. 1814, and which 
Ilustrates the extreme difficulty of diagnosis of sex in some 
of these cases. 

A “girl,” aged 14 years, had been i ” ever since 
birth. She had worn a truss until she was 12 years of age, but 
since then nothing in the way of a support. She had been 
in early life under the care of a surgeon to a truss society 
who had wished to operate. She is the third of a family of six 
who are all well de . She had never menstruated. On 
admission to St. George’s Hospital there was a moveable oval 
irreducible swelling in the left region which was 
taken to be a prolapsed ovary. was removed and 
proved to be a testis lying over the external abdominal 

. The cord was ligatured and the ring was closed by 
suture. The operation wound healed by first intention. 
The naked-eye appearance of the organ removed was that 
of a well-developed testis, the epididymis of which contained 
three little cysts. A microscopical examination was made 
by Dr. H. D. Rolleston and showed that there was no 
ovarian tissue; there were seminal tubules like those of the 
testis. In addition there were masses of interstitial cells 
like those seen in the testis of some of the lower animals. 

Gas and ether were subsequently administered to allow of 
a thorough examination of the individual by Dr. W. R. 
Dakin and Mr. G. R. Turner. The glands were 
both well developed for the patient’s age. The pubic hair 
was scanty but the parts were those of a well- 
developed female, the labia majora, minora, clitoris, and 
urethral orifice being normal. The latter was slightly 
caruncular. The vagina admitted the index 
half way up to the second knuckle. The width of 
the vagina was normal; it terminated in a cul-de-sac. 
No cervix uteri could be felt. A very small transverse 
cord, like a Fallopian tube or vas deferens, could be felt 
per vaginam. Nothing could be felt in the labia. On 
bimanual examination a transverse cord could be felt to 
slip away. This cord was situated one inch behind the 

ubes. Per rectam the whole pelvis could be explored. 

here was nothing found—nothing to represent either the 
uterus or prostate gland. The following were the pelvic 
measurements: inter-spinous, 84 inches; inter-cristal, 
9% inches ; and external conjugate, 63 inches. 

Remarks by Mr. TURNER.—This case would appear to be 
one of true hermaphroditism in which the external organs 
of generation are like those of the normal female, the 
vagina ending in a cul-de-sac with no trace of uterus or 
ovaries. The inguinal testicle (now in the museam of 
St. George’s Hospital) had all the naked-eye appearance of 
the normal except that the epididymis was the seat of cystic 
degeneration. Microscopically, too, the structure was 
testicular. A somewhat case is recorded by Dr. 
Chambers in the Transactions of the Obstetrical Society of 


1 Lagneau: Le Bulletin Médicale, April, 1895. 
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London, vol. xxi., page 256. In that oase, too, the orifice of 
the meatus urinarius was and granular; the 
vagina was an inch long and there was no trace of 
hymen, uterus, or ovaries. There were present two testicles 
the glandular structure of which had never undergone its 
normal development. Leopold records a similar case and 
Hauf made a post-mortem examination on one in 1873. In 
Shattock’s case of spurious hermaphroditism with cleft 
scrotum and extreme hypospadias * both testes were removed 
in the course of a radical cure for double inguinal hernia. 
It is interesting to note that in these testes, as in the one 
removed from my patient, there was a highly pronounced 
group of interstitial cells in the stroma.” I have been unable 
to discover any marked inclination to either of the sexes in 
my patient. ‘‘She” has been brought up as a girl and acts 
as nurse to her younger relatives. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


A CASE OF REMOVAL OF A GALL-8TONE FROM THE COMMON 
BILE DUCT BY THE DUODENAL INCISION. 


(Under the care of Mr. FREDERICK PAGB.) 


In the following case a gall-stone impacted in the 
common bile-duct was removed by an incision through 
the duodenal wall. This operation has been called 
duodeno-choledochotomy and was first performed by 
MoBurney,' then by Kocher,’ and for the third time by 
Mayo Robson.“ It is a very useful method in some cases, as 
the stone is frequently fixed in that portion of the common 
duct which lies behind the duodenum. It has now been 
performed in about 15 cases with three deaths, a mortality 
of 20 per cent. 

The patient was a woman, aged 50 years, who was 
admitted into the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Infirmary 
under the care of Mr. F. Page. She had been subject for 
the past two and a half years to sudden attacks of severe 
pain in the region of the gall-bladder extending down 
to the umbilicus and lasting several hours; when very 
gevere it extended through to the back. The attacks 
were always aocompanied by vomiting and shivering, the 
latter sometimes coming on before the pain. She was 
troubled in this way about onoe a fortnight. Three 
months previously she became after an attack 
of colic; the discolouration had continued more or less 
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Diagram showing position of incision in duodenum. 


until admission. Her family and previous history did 
not relate anything of importance. She was stout but 
feeble. The skin and conjunctiva were slightly jaundiced. 
The urine contained bile. The fæces were clay- coloured 
and she suffered from constipation. The gall-bladder could 
not be felt on abdominal palpation. During the seven 
weeks she was in hospital before operation she had several 
attacks of biliary colic. 


8 e für Schweitzer Aerzte, 1896, No. 7. 
3 Gall-bladder and Bile-ducts, second edition, p. 271. 
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On Oct. 14th chloroform was administered and the opera- 
tion performed as follows. 1. A vertical incision was made 
over the situation of the gall-bladder. 2. The stone was 
felt to the right side of the head of the pancreas, but as 
very extensive adhesions ted the common duct from 
being exposed from the outer side the anterior wall of the 
second part of the duodenum was incised in the tion 
shown in the diagram, the opening of the common bile duct 
into the duodenum was incised upwards, and a large gall-stone 
was removed. The incision into the opening of the common 
duct was not sutured. 3. The incision through the anterior 
wall of the duodenum was closed as follows. A continuous 
catgut suture ing through the three coats of the bowel 
was first inserted, then the line of suture was covered in bya 
continuous suture of fine silk passing through the peritoneal 
coat alone ; one or two Lembert’s sutures were put in at the 
ends of the 0 52 ae 3 , which had 
been enlarged e right costal margin, was then 
closed with three tiers of sutures. No drainage was employed. 
After the operation the patient was troubled with bronchitis 
but eventually completely recovered. 

Remarks by Dr. JOHN OLAT, surgical registrar.—In the 
above case I had the good fortune to assist Mr. Page. It 
is an example of the simple and rapid method of suture 
apa by that surgeon. For the notes of the case I 
am indebted to the house surgeon, Dr. L. F. Hemmans. 


Medical Societies. 


EDINBURGH OBSTETRICAL SOCIETY. 


Exhibition of Specimens.— Nomenclature of Tramsverse Pre- 
„ and of Version. — Set of the Pelvis in the 
ody. 

A MEETING of this society was held on Jane 13th, Dr. R. 
MILNE MURRAY, the President, being in the chair. 

Dr. N. T. BREWI8 showed (1) a Uterus removed by Hys- 
terectomy (sub-peritoneal) after Omsarean Section at Term; 
(2) a Gravid Uterus at the fifth month, removed by Pan- 
hysterectomy for Cancer of the Cervix; (3) a Uterus removed 
by Vaginal Hysterectomy for Sancer of the Cervix and Body; 
and (4) a 1 removed by Vaginal Section. 

Dr. F. W. N. HAULTAIN showed (1) a Ruptured Extra- 
uterine Gestation (after the opa anon a decidua was expelled 
from the uterus followed by very severe post-decidual 
hsemorrhage) ; (2) micro-photographs and microscopical 

reparation of a Fibro-adenoma of the Vagina; (3) a Oyst 
rom the canal of Nuck ; and (4) an Ovarian Cyst which was 
associated with 920 ounces of ascitic fiuid. 

Dr. J. W. BALLANTYNE showed photographs of Inien- 
cephaly, Sympodia, Knotted Oord, &c. 

r. J. HAIG FERGUSON showed a Dermoid Ovarian Tumour 
removed from a patient four months pr t. 

Dr. D. BERRY HART read a paper on The Nomenolature of 
Transverse Presentations and of Version, with Remarks on 
the Choice of the Leg seized. The best nomenclature of 
the position in transverse presentations was that which 
divided them into ‘‘dorso-anterlor” and ‘‘ dorso- or” 
and each of these sgain into left acromio-iliac” and right 
acromio-iliac,” according as the acromion was to the left 
side or to the right side. It was better to name the positions 
from the acromion as it was often the presenting part. 

lan was more exact than that which named them after the 

ead, as right cephalo-iliac ” or left cephalo-iliac.” Little 
could be said in favour of the use of the scapula as the 
indicating part, as left scapulo- anterior; the acromion 
was a more precise point. The terms right“ and left 
referred to the mother and not to the foetus. The nomen- 
clature of the varieties of version was at present very 
confusing. The terms applied to version were descriptive 
either of the method by which the version was performed or 
of its aim. In c” or ‘‘cephalic” version the aim 
was to substitute the lower limb or the head for the present- 
ing part. The terms ‘‘ lar version” and ‘ external 
version ” applied to method. Dr. Hart defined three great 
varieties of version: (1) combined external version (cephalic) 
which was now seldom used in tice and wae practically 
performed be. external inant polation. its aim being to get 
the head to present; (2) s combined version 
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(podalic) which was carried out by one hand placed 
y on the abdomen and the other hand passed 
deeply into the uterus, its aim being ic,” as 
it was to bring the lower limb to present; and (3) 
Braxton Hicks’s pa ao version (podalic) which was 
performed with one hand external and the other internal 
but not deep (the hand should not be passed beyond the 
presenting part), the aim of which also was podalic. The 
second and third methods might for shortness be called 
** Simpson’s podalic version and Hicks’s podalic” version. 
In the choice of the leg seized Simpson advocated the 
further knee, and Galabin advocated the near foot as a rule. 
Simpson’s original case was a dorso-posterior one and 
Galabin's a dorso-anterior one. Ina simple case they could 
turn easily whichever leg was taken and the leg seized 
would come to tbe front in the end. In difficult cases, with 
the liquor amnii partly drained off, it was of importance to 
seize the knee which gave the safer operation. Nagel had 
ees by far the most complete discussion of the subject. 
e did not consider the question of the leg to be seized 
merely from the point of view of tbe accomplishment of 
the version, but indicated that the leg, the half breech 
of which would pass sooner to the symphysis, should 
be seized, thus taking the standpoint of the older 
observers, Baudelocque and Hohl, and of his own master, 
Gusserow. Dr. Hart summed up as follows: — * Seize 
the knee ór leg which maintains the dorso-anterior posi- 
tion or converts the dorso-posterior into a dorso-anterior 
—that is, take the further limb in dorso-posterior cases, the 
nearer in dorso-anterior cases. When, however, in dorso- 
anterior cases the breech is in the fundus traction on the 
nearer leg may convert it into a dorso-posterior, and when 
the breech is near the os in dorso-posterior position traction 
on the further leg may not alter the posterior position of the 
back after version, owing, again, to the want of the n 
obliquity in the pull.” — Professor A. R. Simpson, the 
PRESIDENT, Dr. A. H. F. BARBOUR, and Dr. S. MCVIE 
discussed the paper. 

Dr. A. H. FREELAND BARBOUR read a paper on the Set of 
the Pelvis in the Body (Inclination of the Brim apart from 
Posture) and its Obstetrical Significance. The inclination 
of the brim, instead of being described in reference to the 
horizontal plane, might be described with the subject lying 
on the back, in relation to a perpendicular let fall from 
the upper margin of the symphysis on a line passing 
through the promontory of the sacrum in the direction 
of the long axis of the abdomen. The advantage of 
this method was that instead of taking a plane outside of 
the body, which had no obstetrical significance and to which 
the relation of the pelvis changed with every ure, a fixed 
line within the body was taken. The angle of divergence of 
the plane of the brim (i.e., the plane passing through the 
conjugate of the brim) from this ndicular was necessarily 
the same as the angle of divergence of the axis of the brim 
from the long axis of the abdomen. The smaller this angle— 
i.e., the more nearly the plane of the brim approached in 
direction with this line—the more did the pelvic inlet 
come into line with the long axis of the abdomen. The 
range of divergence in pelves which were obstetrically 
normal was considerable, varying from 40 degrees to 60 
degrees. While a mean might be taken of 55 degrees, the 
variability of pelves from this, within certain limits, was a 
more important fact than the constancy of this angle which 
the mention of a figure was apt to convey. Though they 
were not in a position to gather up from clinical observation 
the results of this anatomical fact, owing to the diff- 
culties of determining the size of this angle in the living 
subject, it was evident tbat its variability must exert a 
distinct influence on the engagement of the bead and the 
driving power of the uteras in multipare. Dr. Barbour 
then discussed the work of Naegele, Weber, Meyer, and 
Prowchownik on the inclination of the brim clinically and 
the effect of posture on it. He also specially referred to the 
recent work of Dr. Sandstein who measured the height of the 
promontory above the symphysis in 28 cadavers, noting also 
the length of the conjugate. The true con jugate was found 
to range from four inches to 5:8 inches; and the height of 
the promontory from 3:7 inches to 5:4 inches above the 
symphysis. It was found that an increase in the length of 
the conjugate did notimply a proportionate rise in the level 
of the promontory, the cause of the variation in its level 
being the variability of the set of the brim which had a range 
of nearly 20 degrees.—The PRESIDENT and Professor A. R. 
SIMPSON made remarks on the paper. 


CHELSEA CLINICAL Socrery.—At the annual 
meeting of this society, held on May 15th, Mr. J. Foster 
Palmer, the President, being in the chair, the following gen- 
tiemen were elected office-bearers for the session 1900-1901:— 
President: Dr. William Ewart. Vice-Presidents: Dr. O. O. 
Gibbes, Dr. C. J. Harrison, Mr. C. A. Morris, and Mr. A. F. 
Penny. Council: Dr. J. Ball, Dr. J. Blumfeld, Dr. T. 
Vincent Dickinson, Mr. J. J. h, Mr. J. W. E. Mortimer, 
and Mr. W. H. O. Staveley. Treasurer: Dr. A. Barry 
Blacker. Secretaries: Dr. Austin E. Cooper and Mr. R. L. 
Norman.—Mr. Foster Palmer, having expressed his hearty 
thanks to the vice- presidents and otber members of the council 
as well as to the members of the society generally for their 
valuable coöperation and support during the last two years, 
proceeded to give a short valedictory address on some of the 
enemies—in a metaphysical sense—of the society, past, 
present, and future. These, which he characterised 
as demone, were Ignorance, Idleness, Superstition, and 
Fads founded on Folly. In accounting for the per- 
sistent vitality of some of these Fads he dwelt on 
the advantage Ignorance often in being absolutely 
uncontrolled by the inconvenient knowledge of scientific 
facts and thus being able to give free scope to the powers of 
rhetoric and imagination. At the same time he thought the 
issues were still further obscured by the tendency to clothe 
their statements too much in technical or scientific language, 
and he advocated the cultivation of a simpler Anglo-Saxon 
diction without going quite so far as to adopt the powerful 
slang phraseology of John Hunter. The particular Fads 
referred to were as follows. 1. Anti-vaccination.—The un- 
doubted facts of the remarkable diminution of small-pox and 
the rare occurrence of insusceptibility even now among the 
unvaccinated were alluded to and shown to be inadequatel 
met by the prevalent objections that general sanitation h 
been the cause of the diminution and that the statistics had 
been falsified or wrongly interpreted. The case for vaccina- 
tion did not rest wholly upon statistics. 2. Anti-vivisec- 
tion.—The difficulty of tracing, and even of understanding, 
the progress of scientific research to those untrained in 
science was as great as that of grasping legal techni- 
calities was to those untrained in law. this subject, 
therefore, imagination and rhetoric had both run 
wild and it readily lent itself to both. The oon- 
stant persistence of the Fad was partly due no doubt to 
the prevalent hatred science and ite professors in 
England (and in England alone), but also to some extent 
to the hyper-technical and scientific diction already 
referred to. Otherwise, surely Professor Huxley’s argu- 
ment, stated many years ago in the Nineteenth Century, 
would have convinced all who believed in the utility 
of experiments. If, he said, the alternative was actually 
put, and they had to choose between the sacrifice of a dog 
and the sacrifice of a man, which was it to be? There 
was no choice. To save the dog in such a case would mean 
murder, and all who encouraged the act by word or deed 
would be accomplices. This was how the rimenters viewed 
the case, and, sad as the alternative was, they had no choice. 
Most of the anti-vivisectionists, however, pinned their faith 
absolutely on the uselessness of experiments. Was there no 
way of convincing anti-vivisectionists of what was so patent to 
them? Most of them had seen life saved by the injection of 
strychnine, and all the applications of strychnine, as Sir T. 
Lauder Brunton says, were the direct consequences of physio- 
logical experiment. 3. Teetotalism.—Without definitely 
including this among the Fads Mr. Foster Palmer here ven- 
tured to take exception to some of the experiments quoted by 
Mr. Horsley on the ground that alcohol taken otherwise 
than as part of a meal (i.e., a good dinner) was taken in an 
abnormal and unnatural manner. It required neither 
argument nor experiment to condemn nips of alcohol taken 
on an empty stomach. Nor was rapidity of thought neces- 
sarily an absolute test of mental and physical health, or the 
occasional slowing of thought necessarily an evil as seemed to 
be assumed. The net result appeared to be that alcohol was 
not a stimulant at all, but was in reality a depressant causing 
a delusive feeling of stimulation. It was merely a change of 
names. That which we call a glass of port, by any other 
name, &c.” The actual physiological and therapeutical 
value of alcohol remained unaffected. Mr. Foster Palmer 
concluded by expressing a hearty wish for the future 
progress of the Chelsea Clinical Society. 


WIGAN MepiIcaL Society.—An ordinary meeting 
of this society was held on June Zlst, Mr. R. H. Cowan, the 
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President, being in the chair, and there was a good 
attendance of members.—The President gave his presidential 
address on Some Experiences of Colliery Surgery. The 
address was an excellent one and was very interesting to the 
members.—Mr. Hugh E. Jones showed some naked-eye speci- 
mens illustrating the Anatomy and Pathology of the Ear, and 
supplemented the demonstration with some remarks on the 
Surgery of Middle-ear Disease.—A cordial vote of thanks 
was passed to the President for his address and to Mr. Jones 
for his interesting demonstration.—The President and Mr. 
Jones replied. 


Bebiews and Hotices of Books. 


A Manual of Medicine. Edited by W. H. ALLCHIN, 
M.D., F. R. C. P. Lond., F.R.S. Edin., Senior Physician 
and Lecturer on Clinical Medtcine, Westminster Hos- 
pital, &. Vol. I.: General Diseases. London: Mac- 
millan and Co., Limited. 1900. Pp. 442. Price 7s. 6d. 

THIS work is the latest addition to those publications 
which are not written by one author but issued under the 
editorship of a recognised authority, the various subjects 
being considered by different writers. The forms of disease 
are viewed more especially from the point of view of their 
clinical manifestations and treatment. The subjects of 
etiology and morbid anatomy are briefly summarised, but for 
farther knowledge of these aspects of disease the reader is 
referred to other works. The aim of the editor has been to 
present such a picture of the several maladies as will con- 
form to the appearances detected at the bedside and enable 
the observer rationally to administer such treatment as our 
art affords. 

The present volume deals with Diseases Excited by 
Atmospheric Influences and The Infections.” The article 
on the flrst- named is written by the editor, Dr. W. H. 
Allchin, and includes the effect on the human body of heat 
and cold and also the phenomena produced by exposure to 
increased or decreased atmospheric pressure. A reference is 
also made to lightning stroke.” The chapter is a brief one 
but contains a large amount of useful information. It will 
be especially appreciated by those who desire to obtain a 
clinical knowledge of the conditions alluded to without 
having to glance through a long article containing a com- 
mentary on the various theories which from time to time 
have been brought forward to account for the phenomena 
encountered under such varying atmospheric influences. 
Professor G. Sims Woodhead contributes a most able paper 
on The Infections.” He gives a brief review of the general 
characters of the pathogenic micro-organisms and the toxic 
products of bacteria. Natural and acquired immunity are 
likewise discussed and also the question of ‘' predisposition ” 
to certain disease of bacterial origin. Details as to the 
general course and characters of the infective disease follow, 
especial reference being made to ‘‘ mixed infections” which 
are by no means uncommon. 

A series of articles then follows on the various ‘ fevers.” 
Many of these are of unusual interest, such as those on 
Tropical Diseases. Mr. James Cantlie writes on Cholera, 
Plague, Leprosy, Dengue, Beri-beri, Epidemic Dropsy, 
Oriental Sore, Dysentery, Malaria, Hæmoglobinuric Fever, 
and Kala-Azar, whilst an article on Mediterranean Fever is 
from the pen of the late Captain M. L. Hughes, R.A.M.O. 
Major W. G. Macpherson, R.A.M.C., contributes the article on 
Yellow Fever and Dr. Colcott Fox writes on Verruga and 
Frambeesia. This volume, therefore, should be particularly 
valuable to those practising in the climates where the above- 
mentioned fevers are met with. 

Out of 45 articles it would be difficult to select any one 
for especial praise. All the authors seem to have carried out 
the intention of the editor and to have written their con- 
tributions from a clinical rather than from a pathological 
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Dr. J. Rose Bradford is responsible for the articles on 
Mycoses and Rabies. In reference to the latter he urges that 
the Pasteur treatment should be applied as soon as possible 
if there are good grounds for suspecting the animal which 
attacked the patient to be rabid, and that the treatment 
should not be delayed until the diagnosis has been confirmed 
by the inoculation test, as thereby three weeks may be lost 
and the disease declare itself before protective measures 
can be carried out. Dr. F. F. Caiger contributes interesting 
articles on Diphtheria, Measles, Rotheln, Scarlet Fever, and 
Varicella. 

One of the best contributions in this volume is that b 
Dr. W. Cayley on Typhoid Fever, and particularly interest- 
ing are his remarks on the Complications and Sequelx.” 
Hemorrhage and perforation naturally occupy the foremost 
place, but stress is also laid on the respiratory and nervous 
complications which may occur. With regard to the latter, 
peripheral neuritis and ‘‘ typhoid spine are mentioned as 
considerably prolonging the discomfort and sufferings of the 
patient. Dr. Cayley speaks highly of the bath treatment 
of typhoid fever, or when bathing cannot be employed of 
sponging. Details are given of both these.methods which 
practitioners should have no difficulty in following, 

Another instructive article is that on Acute and Sub-acute 
Rheumatism, by Dr. D. B. Lees. Attention will no doubt be 
directed to the section on Pathology. The remarks here 
found admirably sum up the views: rapidly becoming 
accepted, that acute rheumatism is not essentially a joint 
disease. Dr. Lees says: The true nature and origin of this 
disease are still unknown; but the facts already stated 
make it certain that no neurotic theory and no.theory of 
perverted metabolism can fully. aooount for the phenomena; 
these strongly suggest a microbio infection. The greater 
frequency and greater virulence of rheumatism in childhood 
remind the physician of, the infectious fevers, and the 
occasional occurrence of sore-throat and of a characteristic 
eruption, with the pyrexia, are other : points of resemblanoe: 
sides No microbe has yet been proved to be the cause of 
rheumatism, but the same is true of such undoubtedly 
microbic diseases as measles, scarlet fever, whooping cough, 
and syphilis.” Acute rheumatism and lobar pneamonia seem 
now to have taken: their permanent places amongst the 
infections.” 

No better author could have been found for the contribu- 
tions on Variola and Vaccinia than Dr. 8. M. Copeman and 
both these articles will well repay perusal. 

There are numerous other well-known authorities who 
contribute to this volume, such as Dr. J. W. Washbourn 
(Erysipelas, Infective Endocarditis, Relapsing Fever, and 
Weil's Disease) and Dr. W. Hale White (“ Fever). but we 
have said sufficient to indicate the high level of excellence 
apparent in this first volume of a manual for which we 
predict success. 


1 


The Diseases of Women: a ‘Handbook for Students and 
Practitioners. By J. BLAND-SUTTON, F. R. O. S. Eng., 
and ARTHUR E. GILES, M. D., B.Sc. Lond., F. R. O. S. Edin. 
Second edition. Crown 8vo. With 115 Illustrations 
(mostly original) in the text. London: Rebman, Limited. 
1900. Pp. 473. Price 11s. net. 


THE appearance of a second edition of this text-book has 
been taken advantage of by the authors to carry out a 
careful revision. They have succeeded in doing this without 
unduly increasing the size of the volume. Only 37 new 
pages have been added, while the number of illustrations 
remains the same. Amongst the numerous additions that 
have been made the chapter upon Vaginal Secretions and 
Vaginal Infections has been brought thoroughly up to date 
and now presents a very clear and succinct account of the 
important rôle played by the vaginal bacillus. The authors 
are inclined to overrate the importance of some of the 
subjects which they describe and in consequence the book is 
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somewhat ill-balanced. For example, 33 pages are devoted 
to a consideration of myomata of the uterus and only 
eight to that of carcinoma of the body and cervix of 
the uterus. The practice of describing epithelioma apart 
from carcinoma is not one that conduces to clearness in 
teaching students. Squamous carcinoma is quite correct and 
certainly a less misleading term. There are some curious 
omissions. Nowhere do we find any account of the method 
of introducing a Hodge’s pessary. No mention is made of 
conservative operations under the surgical treatment of 
diseases of the Fallopian tubes and J. Taylor’s classification 
of intra-ligamentary gestation is not given. Abdominal 
drainage after cceliotomy is described, but not vaginal, 
and nothing is said as to the great value of intermittent 
uterine contractions in the differential diagnosis of 
hydramnion. As might be expected, one of the best 
sections is that upon tubal pregnancy. It is interesting 
to note that of the authors’ large series of cases the pro- 
portion of tubal abortion to tubal rupture has not been 
more than one to four. The important statement that no 
decidua forms in the tube in cases of tubal gestation is 
based upon the careful microscopical examination of 25 
early gravid tubes. In the surgical treatment of myomata 
the operation of odphorectomy is regarded as obsolete, to 
be replaced by conservative hysterectomy, one or other ovary 
being left. The opinion which we expressed in our review of 
the first edition of the book still holds good—viz., that the 
authors are inclined to neglect the medical treatment of 
gynecological cases and that a student in reading the some- 
what sketchy account of some of the most important major 
operations might be led to look upon them as easy and to 
recommend them without a due regard to their difficulties 
and dangers. In these days when operative gynecology is 
so much to the fore we cannot help regarding this as some- 
what of a defect in an otherwise excellent book. While we 
may not agree with all which the authors teach, yet we must 
admit that their practice is not wanting in boldness of oon- 
ception or their views in lucidity of expression. Several of 
the new illustrations are of great interest, notably No. 17 and 
No. 18, a case of hematooolpos and hematometra in the new- 
born child compressing the urethra and ureter, and No. 87, 
a cystic ovary containing a calcified corpus fibrosum. By a 
diminution in the size of the pages the book is rendered 
easier to hold and the appearance of the print is improved. 
The index has been considerably enlarged and we must 
congratulate both the authors and the publishers upon the 
care that has been expended in the preparation of this new 
edition. 


A Treatise on Nasal Suppuration; or, Suppurative Diseases of 
the Nose and its Accessory Sinuses. By Dr. LVpwId 
GRUNWALD of Munich. Translated from the Second 
German Edition by WILLIAM LAM RB, M. D., M. C. Edin., 
M. R. C. P. Lond. With eight Illustrations in the Text, 
Two Plates, and One Table. London: Bailliére, Tindall, 
and Cox. 1900. 

THIS is a work of 316 pages with a copious bibliographical 
list of references and an index. The first part is general 
and deals with symptomatology and secondary diseases. 
The subjective distarbances of smell and sight together with 
mental processes are fully discussed, with such associated 
troubles as polypi, intracranial suppuration, and septicemia. 
The methods of examination and prognosis are fully 
described. 

The second part deals with special sources of suppuration, 
and here, as would be expected, the antrum and ethmoidal 
cells and the frontal sinus and sphenoidal cavity receive due 
attention. 

A careful perusal of this book shows the labour bestowed 
upon it and impresses the reader with the fact that it is 
largely the outcome of the best sort of work—personal obser- 
vation and research. Full lists are given from the author’s 


actual experience of various conditions and symptoms which 
are of the highest practical importance. He has also en- 
deavoured to combine pathological changes with olinical 
research and to explain their correlation, a matter of no 
ordinary difficulty, especially in this region of the 
body. 

Speaking generally, we have read this book with a sense of 
disappointment. This is not due to the work itself, which 
is one of excellence, but to the fact that the author, though 
a man of unrivalled experience in this particular subject, 
has to confess to the almost insuperable difficulties which 
attend the diagnosis, especially the differential diagnosis, of 
sinus suppurations, and the too often tedious and negative 
results of treatment. We have often experienced these 
difficulties, and the clouds of doubt and difficulty which 
surround them are not lifted from our path by Dr. 
Grünwald's book. This wise and skilful observer does not 
hesitate to tell us that he bas experienced cases of 
chronic antral empyemata which are incurable by all ordi- 
nary methods—a striking contrast to the ‘‘ universal cures” 
claimed by some observers in this and other countries. In. 
discussing the diagnosis of latent frontal empyemata a close 
reader will see that in the author’s mind certain doubts arise 
as to the value of catheterisation and the position of drops 
of pus in the nasal chambers, and we are driven to the con- 
clusion that a emall exploratory opening is often needful to 
settle a vexed and difficult question. 

The author thinks highly of the method of ‘‘damming 
back” certain areas of the nose in making differential 
diagnosis, but this again must in practice be difficult 
and very likely to lead a too confident observer totally 
astray. l 

Tho value of this book consists in its obvious honesty 
and in tbe wealth of clinical observation submitted. A 
close study of it will show how neglected the subject of 
nasal suppurations has been in the past and what a rich 
field for diagnostic research and improved treatment lies 
open in the futare. 


LIBRARY TABLB. 


Burdett's Hospitals and Charitirs, 1900. By Sir HENRY 
BURDETT, K. C. 83. London: The Scientific Press, Ltd. 
Pp. 958. Price 5s.—The eleventh issue of this useful book 
of reference is in no way behind any of its predecessors. To 
anyone who wishes to know about hospitals, as to their 
management, income, or the medical staffs and their hours of 
attendance, we commend the work as a mine of information. 
From the introductory chapters we learn that, excluding 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 75 of the London hospitals 
have invested property amounting to upwards of £4,000,000. 
Of these 75, 35 have invested property amounting to less 
than three years’ ordinary expenditure, 21 have funds 
invested amounting to from three to five years’ ordinary 
expenditure, and 18 have invested funds a: to more 
than five years’ ordinary expenditure. 


My Diocese during the War. By the Bishop of NATAL. 
London: George Bell and Sons. Pp. 266. Price 6s.— 
This is in no sense to be taken as a deliberately thought-of 
comment upon the events of which it treats, for the book is 
merely a transcript of portions of Dr. Baynes's daily diary. 
But as notes of the observation of an intelligent and thought- 
ful civilian, of one who, owing to his official position, was 
affected to a far wider degree, and in even more distressful 
ways, than the ordinary civilian, the book is well worth 
reading. The notes go down to the end of April. Among 
the illustrations are some reproductions of drawings by the 
Bishop and also some photographs by Mr. Olinton Dent, 
including the views of the Boer trenches at Magersfontein 
which we had the privilege of publishing in our issue of 
June 2nd. 
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Records from General Practice. By J. KINGSTON BARTON, 
M. R. O. P. Lond., M. R. C. S. Eng. London: John Bale, Sons, 
and Danielsson. June, 1900. Pp. 84. Price 2s. 6d. Few 
general practitioners can find time to take written notes of, 
and observations upon, their patients’ cases, and there is no 
doubt that much clinical information is lost thereby. Mr. J. 
Kingston Barton has had the perseverance to keep a record 
of a large number of cases during the last 20 years and now 
has formed the very praiseworthy intention to publish some 
of them. . The first instalment appears in the form of a 
periodical and others will be published from time to time.” 
The first number contains the report of several interesting 
cases, notably a summary of 50 cases of acute abdominal 
affection, including 32 cases of appendicitis and seven of 
gastric ulcer. There are also some instructive observations 
on conditions of the teeth Erosion of the Teeth in Children, 
the Ratio of Occurrence of Deficient Enamel, and Early 
Decay of the Teeth. The last article in the book is an 
appropriate one for this time of the year—viz., Holidays, 
with Notes on the Life-History of the Salmon. Mr. Barton 
may be congratulated on his publication and we wish it every 
success. 


Edinburgh Medical Jowrnal.— The June number opens with 
a long paper by Dr. Louis Cobbett entitled, Has Antitoxine 
reduced the Death-rate from Diphtheria in our Large 
Towns?” A consideration of the statistics supplied by nine 
Jarge towns in Great Britain for varying periods of years 
shows that a remarkable fall, both in the diphtheria death- 
rate and case mortality, has occurred since 1894. Several 
causes may have contributed to this change, but there appears 
to be every reason for believing that the most efficient of all 
was the introduction of diphtheria antitoxin. Dr. Oobbett 
says that the diphtheria bacillus may remain in a dangerous 
state for a very long time in the mouths of those who have 
recovered, so that convalescents can be declared free from 
infection only after the disappearance of the bacillus has 
been ascertained, and not at the end of any arbitrarily 
selected period such as three weeks. Altogether there are 
five original articles. 


Scottish Medical and Surgical Journal.—In the June 
number Professor A. R. Simpson of Edinburgh writes on 
the application of the steam of boiling water to the endo- 
metrium. This may be done in two ways, either by lead- 
ing the steam through a fenestrated catheter into the 
uterine cavity (atmokausis) or by passing inte the uterus 
a non-fenestrated catheter heated by steam which is not 
allowed to escape into the uterus (zestokausis). In the 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary Professor Simpson has used the 
treatment in 14 cases of endometritis with menorrhagia or 
metrorrhagia. It was always carried out under chloroform 
narcosis and was usually continued for 45 seconds. Of the 
14 cases 11 were cured and three were improved. In a long 
paper, entitled ‘‘Heredity in Disease,” Dr. G. Archdall 
Reid speculates on some of the far-reaching effects of 
various maladies, such as the extinction of certain un- 
civilised populations through the spread of tuberculosis 
among them after the advent of superior races. 


Dublin Journal of Medical Science.—The original articles 
in the June number are on Toxins and Antitoxins, by Dr. 
A. C. O'Sullivan; on Commercial Pepsin, by Sir Charles 
A. Cameron; and on the Dublin Method of Effecting the 
Delivery of the Placenta, by Dr. Henry Jellett. 


Mercy and Truth.—The June number was issued before the 
recent outbreak of hostilities in China. It contains articles 
on the Work of Medical Missions in Persia, by Dr. D. W. 
Carr, of Julfa; on Overcoming Obstacles in Ohina, by 
Mr. L. G. Hill, of Pakhoi; and on Opening a Way for the 
Gospel, by Dr. Mabel Poulter, of Hok-Chiang, South China, 


MEDICAL SICKNESS, ANNUITY, AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


THIS society, which was founded in 1884 with a somewhat 
multifarious programme, has now become, as the result of 
experience, a sickness insurance society exclusively so far as 
the transaction of new business is concerned. In making 
this change the directors have, we think, been well advised, 
for the accumulation of funds to provide deferred benefits is 
an operation which cannot be carried out economically on a 
small scale, and this society, therefore, has never been in a 
position to compete favourably with the better sort of life 
assurance offices in this department of its work. The 
annuity department has accordingly been closed and is now 
being conducted with a view simply to the working out of 
subsisting contracts. The business of life assurance is 
carried on by means of a sort of agency arrangement, by 
which proposals reaching the society are handed on to a 
particular office, but the connexion between the society and 
the insurance office is in no sense organic and, indeed, 
not, as we understand, particularly close. We think 
that a connexion of that sort cannot be too slight, for it is 
a serious responsibility to advise a man who is proposing to 
effect an insurance on his life as to the choice of an office, 
and the method upon which the society proceeds does not 
seem to us to involve sufficient discrimination. It is certainly 
not desirable that the entire insurance business of the pro- 
fession should be turned into one channel, nor is the office 
which most readily concedes a rebate from its premium 
rates likely to be the one which will make the best return to 
the policy-holder for the premium actually received. It 
cannot be too often or too impressively pointed out that the 
secret of good finance in life assurance is the cutting down 
of all expenditure other than that on benefits to members 
to the lowest possible percentage of the annual outgo. A 
rebate from the annual premium may indeed be classed as 
a benefit when it is made to the policy-holder himself, but 
it may be doubted whether in fact any benefit in that form 
is the monetary equivalent of the savings effected by those 
offices which, eschewing all costly forms of advertisement, 
are conducted with a view to the benefit alone of the insured 
members. 

But it is no part of our purpose to criticise the choice 
which the society has made of a patron among the life 
assurance companies. It is with its own proper work of 
sickness insurance that we are more concerned, and here we 
have the satisfaction of saying that the seventeenth report 
recently issued to the members is entirely satisfactory. The 
members paid in premiums about £11,300, plus 10 per cent.— 
say, £12,430—and received in benefit just over £13,000. 
The difference is made up for the most part of interest 
upon the investments standing to the credit of this fund; for 
although these investments were drawn upon to answer the 
bonus distributed to the members in this Bonus” year 
the amount coming from that source was no more than 
£250. Such a result is in the highest degree creditable 
to the management of the society and shows that in 
this department the members obtain their full money’s 
worth in the form of benefit. If to the mere balancing of 
the account we add the priceless boon of an insurance scheme 
which carries the invalided practitioner over a period of 
sickness without any heavy demand upon his savings or 
other resources we see at once that the aid which this 
society renders is not to be measured by its mere money 
worth and that the presentation of a satisfactory balance- 
sheet, although indispensable, is the least of the claims 
which the committee are entitled to put forward for the 
recognition and gratitude of the profession. 

The present annual report is accompanied by an actuarial 
report which does not call for any particular comment. 


BritisH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, SOUTH-WESTERN 
BRANCH.—The annual meeting of the South-Western Branch 
of the British Medical Association was held at Torquay on 
June 20th. Mr. Paul Q. Karkeek read an interesting paper 
upon Pre-professional Education of the Medical Student. 
The secretary (Dr. H. W. Webber) stated that the branch 
had now a membership of 358. A vote of thanks was 
awarded to the retiring president, Dr. Mark Jackson of 
Barnstaple. It was decided that the next annual meeting 
should be held at Devonport and that Mr. G. Thom should 
be the president-elect. The dinner was held in the evening 
under the presidency of Mr. PrE í 
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THE crisis in North China, which is causing us such 
anxiety about the welfare of our countrymen, has also a 
sad side when considered from a humanitarian point of 
view. The Chinese, with all their boasted civilisation, 
have as regards the science and art of surgery and the 
knowledge and practice of medicine not advanced beyond 
empiricism. They have kept their healing art in the 
region of magic with its mythical rites and incantations. 
No savage tribe or unlettered people practises surgery or 
medicine in a more primitive fashion or invoke the powers of 
paganism with more zeal or veneration than do the Chinese. 
The consequence of this backwardness in medical education 
must have appalling results at the present moment, when 
thousands of Chinese are being wounded partly at the hands 
of their fellow-countrymen and partly by a foreign foe. And 
while these ignorant fanatics must be punished no medical 
mind likes to contemplate the idea of neglected surgical 
injuries. During the Chino-Japanese war the ambulance 
equipment of the Ohinese was rudimentary in the extreme 
but at the present moment, when undisciplined hordes are 
being mowed down by Maxims the medical arrangements 
must be altogether discounted and the condition of the 
wounded terrible to contemplate. 

At Tientsin and Hong-Kong schools of medicine have been 
established for several years past. At Tientsin LI HUNG 
CHANG, at the instigation of Dr. IRWIN, inaugurated a 
medical school some ten years ago and the British Govern- 
ment seconded a medical officer from the British army, 
Surgeon-Major F. S. HUSTON, to take up the work of 
superintending the teaching in the institution. LI HUNG 
CHANG’S primary idea in establishing the school was to 
provide medical men trained in Western medicine for service 
in his army and navy. We use the word his army and 
navy advisedly, for it was only in LI HUNG CHANG’Ss province 
of Ohihli, of which he was formerly Viceroy, that anything 
like a modern army and navy existed in China. In 1887a 
college of medicine for Chinese was opened in Hong-Kong. 
The school was initiated and its regulations were drawn 
up by Mr. JAMES CANTLIE, and Dr. PATRICK MANSON 
was the first dean. The Viceroy, LI HUNG OHANG, was 
(and is still) the patron, and in the letter of his acceptance 
of the position this head and front of Chinese mandarinism, 
this impersonation of anti-foreign education, wrote that he 
hoped that anatomy and chemistry would form a pro- 
minent part in the training of the students, for he 
held these sciences to be the basis of all true medical 
knowledge.” The grasp of knowledge expressed in these 
words by a man ignorant of science, steeped in Ohinese 
prejudices and old-time mythology, is notable. The Hong- 
Kong and Tientsin schools are the only attempts in 
China at systematic teaching of modern medicine and 


surgery, and the Hong-Kong school especially has been 
attended with considerable success. The teachers are un- 
paid; the medical men in the colony have for 14 years 
now given their services willingly and gratuitously, but 
as yet no Government aid has been given to support 
this eminently useful work. Ambulance work was taught in 
Formosa by Dr. W. W. MYERS, and in Hong-Kong a bearer 
section was inaugurated, equipped and maintained by Mr. 
CANTLIE from amongst the students of the College of 
Medicine. This bearer section was attached to the Hong- 
Kong Volunteer Artillery, and has done excellent work. 
With these exceptions there are no medical schools in 
China. There are Chinese practitioners in plenty, but 
their knowledge and practices would afford material for a 
comic opera rather than for serious consideration. A 
plaster to mend a fractured leg; a live duck split up and 
applied to the skin for a poultice; duck’s blood smeared on 
the temples, face, and neck to relieve fever and headache ; 
and ‘‘dragon’s” blood and deer’s horn to cure leprosy are 
examples of the practice of medicine in China, with which 
is combined the burning of printed emblems purporting to 
beseech the Evil One to ward off illness and death. The 
medical missionaries from Great Britain and the United 
States of America have done a great deal of excellent hos- 
pital work in China; but it is perhaps unfortunate 
that the medical work has been accompanied in 
almost every instance by religious proselytising. There 
seems little reason to doubt the fact that the progress 
of medicine and, what is still more important, the 
progress of general education and science and even of 
civilisation, have been thwarted by the fact that the 
converts are in most instances tinged with conversion 
to a new religion. The young Chinese trained in medicine 
are almost all Christians, and the fact is deterrent 
to the advance of medical science amongst the Ohinese. 
We believe that were science to be taught to the Ohinese 
in a purely secular way Christianity might follow, but 
it seems impossible to civilise the Chinese by means 
of Christianity. The Japanese have become civilised 
irrespectively of Ohristianity. Encourage secular Western 
education and especially medical science in Ohina, send 
Chinamen thus trained into every centre and town of 
China, and a leaven will be introduced and a diffusion 
of knowledge spread through the length and breadth of 
China which will in the near future bring many good 
things in its train—among others, we truly believe, a 
considerable conversion of Ohinamen to Christianity. 


ad 


WEDNESDAY, June 20th, 1900, should be a memorable day 
in the history of Newcastle-on-Tyne, for on that day the 
new Infirmary was opened. The men of the north 
do nothing by halves. When they work they work, and 
when the vast and varied industries of the neighbourhood 
cease they play with equal energy. The laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new Infirmary—one of the many out- 
comes of the Diamond Jubilee of QUEEN VICTORIA—by the 
PRINCE or WALES was an occasion which called forth 
all their enthusiasm. The huge works of the district were 
closed, and the resources of the North-Eastern Railway 
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were strained to bring the population of the counties of 
Durham and Northumberland into the decorated streets of 
Newcastle. 

The Royal Infirmary of Newcastle has always been a 
conspicuous institution of the district. For a century 
and a half it has existed and has been served by 
physicians and surgeons who have left their mark on the 
history of the various branches of the healing art, 
while the members of its present staff of officers have 
entered thoroughly into the spirit of modern surgery and 
medicine and fully keep up the reputation of their pre- 
decessors. The proof of this lies in the fact that they 
have neutralised to a great extent the evils inseparably 
connected with ancient structures, so that the results of the 
work done were as excellent as when the Infirmary was 
new. This is a happy omen for the future when the staff 
will be working in the new building the foundation-stone 
of which has just been laid in the name of QUEEN 
VICTORIA by His Royal Highness the PRINCE oF WALES. 
The ending of an old hospital and the creation of a new 
one by the employment of all that is best in modern 
hygiene and medicine are no light undertaking. The 
promoters of the scheme for rebuilding Newcastle In- 
firmary have been favoured by the generosity of the citizens 
of that town, by public respect for the institution, by the 
high reputation of the staff, and by the harmonious codpera- 
tion of the Mayor and Corporation with the committee and 
staff of the Infirmary. The movement in Newcastle has now 
received an immense impetus from its Royal associations. 
The personal popularity of the PRINCE OF WALES is only 
second to that of Her Majesty the QUEEN. The PRINCE or 
WALES has achieved for himself the enviable reputation 
of being a friend of hospitals—which means the friend of 
many friendless and truly pitiable people whose sickness is 
complicated with poverty. We have not always agreed with 
all that has been done under the name of His Royal 
Highness for the good of hospitals, but it is impossible 
not to recognise his great interest in these institutions and 
his efforts to eliminate all that is objectionable in their ad- 
ministration and to make them wholly beneficent influences. 
So far it has been chiefly in regard to metropolitan hos- 
pitals that the benevolent labours of the PRINCE OFT WALES 
have been exercised, but his Newcastle visit will show that 
he has an equal interest in provincial hospitals. The 
PRINCE OF WALES went through the onerous duties of the 
occasion in a perfect style, his clear, short, pointed 
speeches being models of public speaking for such purposes. 
Nothing seemed to be omitted, nobody was forgotten. 
Even when the programme was defective he filled in the 
gaps, for he noticed the absence of the name of the 
Mayoress from the toast list at the luncheon. The munifi- 
cent donor of £100,000—alas, now dead—and the generous 
contributions of the working men, amounting to £20,000, 
were alike remembered. He made it clear, not only by his 
words but by his whole demeanour, that he was perfectly at 
home in promoting the erection of a new infirmary. They 
inadequately judge the PRINCE OF WALES who fail to note 
the strong elements of benevolence and common-sense which 
characterise his public actions not less than his public 
speeches. His influence and his example may be the very 
saving of our voluntary hospital system, and they have 


never been more happily or properly used than in his visit 
to Newcastle. 

It is no detraction from all this praise to say that the 
PRINCE OF WALES made it clear throughout that he was 
really representing his illustrious—or as he preferred to 
say his ‘‘dear”—mother. The sensible community of New- 
castle could well understand the various reasons in this 
eventful year why the QUEEN could not undertake this 
work in addition to all the exceptional duties which have 
devolved upon her. The loyal and affectionate words used 
repeatedly by the PRINCE OF WALES on this subject went 
straight to the hearts of those whom he was addressing ; 
and they were as grateful to the QUEEN for nominating 
the PRINCE as they were to His Royal Highness for coming 
so gladly and for bringing with him the PRINCESS OF 
WALES and their daughter, PRINCESS VICTORIA. 


1 — — 


THE application made recently in the Queen's Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice in the case of Bynoe 
v. the General Medical Council revives a story which 
attracted some attention a few years ago of a medical 
practitioner who if he is not a cunning and persistent 
criminal is one of the most cruelly wronged and unfortunate 
of men. The subject of the application was Mr. O. A. 
ByNOk, a medical man practising in London who in 1892 
was convicted of forgery at the Old Bailey before Mr. 
Justice CAVE and sentenced to nine years’ penal servi- 
tude. The fact of his conviction was in due course brought 
before the General Medical Oouncil and his name was 
removed from the Register. During his incarceration con- 
tinual efforts were made by him and by his relatives on his 
behalf to establish his innocence, which he had always 
strenuously asserted. New evidence and arguments were 
laid before the Home Office, but that department declined 
to advise either a ‘‘free pardon” or an abbreviation of 
sentence. But now that Mr. BYNOE has served his 
sentence in full he still maintains his innocence and 
hopes to establish it. With this view he sought 
the aid of the High Court that the Court might 
by its order compel the General Medical Council to hear 
his application to have his name restored to the Register. 
Such a proceeding would, of course, involve the re-opening 
of the question of his guilt, the reviewing of the evidence 
given at his trial, and the hearing of the new evidence 
which he is now prepared to adduce in modification or 
contradiction of testimony which had told against him. 
This order the Court declined to make, Mr. Justice 
GRANTHAM saying that to do so would place the General 
Medical Council in the position of judge and jury in a most 
complex and difficult case. Mr. Justice OHANNELL said 
that the Council had a discretion to re-hear the case, but 
there was no duty upon them to do so, and therefore the 
Court would not grant a mandamus. 

That the General Medical Council, had it undertaken or 
had it been compelled to hold the proposed inquiry, would 
have had an exceedingly arduous and difficult duty to 
perform will be gathered from the following by no 
means exhaustive story of the case. Mr. BYNOE 
and his mother previously to his conviction kept 
a boarding-house at 1, Endsleigh-gardens, while he 
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practised at a surgery in the neighbourhood. At this 
boarding-house at one time resided a Miss Porrs, a lady 
of private means and intemperate habits, and a Mr. 
Kirk, her friend. After both these persons had left the 
boarding-house letters continued to arrive for Miss POTTS 
which were not forwarded to her, and some of these con- 
tained warrants for the payment of dividends upon stocks 
and shares owned by her. Certain of the dividend warrants 
which came in this way to 1, Endsleigh-gardens, and which 
bore Miss PoTts’s name forged upon them, were undoubtedly 
cashed by someone. Again, someone, presumably the 
same unscrupulous person, with considerable ingenuity 
wrote in Miss Ports’s name to the companies issuing 
the warrants and stating that Miss Ports had lost her 
certificates asked for duplicates of these documents to be 
sent to 1, Endsleigh-gardens, and forwarded the required 
indemnities. On these indemnities appeared the signatures 
of Miss Ports and of her friend Mr. KIRK, both forged. 
The person who obtained the duplicate certificates also sold 
Miss Porrs's holding in one of the companies, and to help 
him to procure an open cheque for the amount this person, 
a man, took a woman who personated Miss Ports to the 
oftice of the outside broker who sold the stock. The cheque 
was given as asked for and was promptly exchanged for 
notes, while the notes were on the same day converted into 
gold. It was not denied by Mr. BYNOB that he knew of the 
dividend warrants and other documents coming to his house, 
and that more than one of the envelopes relating to Miss 
Porrs's business had been opened there. He asserted, 
however, and, we believe, still maintains, that he forwarded 
all Miss Porrs's correspondence, with the exception of a 
certificate found upon him (as to which he offered 
an explanation), to the care of Mr. KIRK at a 
club of which that gentleman was a member. Mr. 
KIRK appeared as a witness at the trial of Mr. BYNOE, 
Miss Potts being then dead and he being her residuary 
legatee and executor. He denied having received any 
of the letters containing the dividend warrants. Beyond 
this it was proved at the trial that the prisoner was 
in more or less embarrassed circumstances. The secretary 
of the London and Universal Bank gave evidence of Mr. 
BYNOE having come to that bank on three occasions with 
relation to dividends of Miss Potts. He professed himself, 
according to the witness, to be acting on her behalf and he 
obtained money for the warrants. The witness admitted no 
doubt as to Mr. BXNOE's identity. The accused was 
further identified by two witnesses from the outside broker 
who sold the stock referred to and who saw him on two 
occasions with regard to payment for it; while two well- 
known handwriting experts gave their opinion that the 
documents said to be forged were written by the writer of 
documents which were acknowledged to be in the handwriting 
of Mr. ByNok. (With regard to expert evidence of this kind 
it will be remembered that it is intended for the guidance 
of the jury, who, however, have the veritable documents 
before them, with every opportunity of forming their own 
opinions from the study of them.) In short, so strong was 
the case against Mr. ByNok upon the depositions taken 
before the magistrate that the two very experienced counsel 
engaged to defend him—Mr. O. F. GILLand Mr. A. H. 
BoDKIN—urged him to plead guilty. This he resolutely 
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refused to do, maintaining that Mr. KIRK was responsible 
for the forgeries. In these circumstances Mr. GILL 
and Mr. BODKIN, without absolutely retiring from the case, 
remained in court and took no active part in it further, 
we believe, than making suggestions to Mr. Bron while 
he defended himself. This very unfortunate course, taken 
no doubt in consequence of the prisoner’s determination to 
accuse Mr. KIRK of the forgeries, prevented the witnesses 
from being properly cross-examined. Mr. BYNOE was 
convicted, and the sentence passed on him quite possibly 
owed much of its weight to the endeavour to implicate an 
innocent man. à 

It will be seen from the above brief account of the case 
that Mr. BYNoE, if not guilty, was the victim of a most 
extraordinary combination of damnatory circumstances. It 
is, however, a fact that at his trial he endeavoured to 
influence the jury by producing an anonymous letter which 
he had received in prison, and which professed to come 
from the actual forger; while it is also a fact that 
a young woman is now in existence who states 
that she wrote that letter to Mr. BYNOE and that she 
personally wrote the forged signatures of Miss Ports 
testified by the two handwriting experts to have been written 
by the prisoner and that she went to the broker’s office and 
personated Miss Potts. This young woman, who is of 
the humbler classes, declares that she committed the forgery 
ignorant of the import of her act, at the instigation of a 
man of whom she then was fond, who was not Mr. BYNOE 
and who bas wholly disappeared ; and the fact that she was 
at the date of the forgeries on’ friendly terms with a man 
answering to her description is borne out by her father. 
It is, apparently, the theory of those now interested on Mr. 
Bynok’s behalf that the crime with which he was charged 
was committed not by Mr. KIRK, but by someone who had 
intercepted the warrants said to have been forwarded to Mr. 
KIRK. It seems clear that if this young woman had given 
evidence at the trial that she was the author of the forgeries 
the jury would probably have believed her and would have 
acquitted Mr. BYNOE; while if they had further believed that 
she personated Miss Porrs at the broker’s office in 
company with a man not Mr. BYNOE (or if the evidence 
inspired them with doubt, which would have been sufficient) 
they would have also acquitted him of uttering the forged 
documents, knowing them to be forged. The matter at 
present stands as follows. Many persons in a position to 
judge, including, we believe, officials at the Home Office, 
are of opinion that the experte’ evidence in the matter 
of the handwriting was wrong and misleading, and 
that the young woman was possibly the writer of the 
forgeries. What, however, the General Medical Council 
would have been called upon to decide was a much more 
complicated question, involving issues far too numerous 
and intricate to be given even in outline. They would have 
had to say whether Mr. BYNOE, who, on his own showing, 
must have acted with almost incomprehensible imprudence 
and want of good sense, had been the victim of a concatena- 
tion of compromising coincidences as well as of a foul con- 
piracy. It is impossible to express enough sympathy for a 
man who, albeit in consequence of his own unbusinesslike 
conduct, becomes the victim of such a crime — for the guilt, if 
Mr. BrNok be innocent, must have been deliberately thrown 
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upon him. It is also impossible not to wish that if he be 


innocent facts entirely exculpating him and inculpating the 
real offender may speedily be made known to his friends and 
by them to the Home Office. It is, however, another matter 
to wish the General Medical Oouncil to hold an inquiry into 
such a story, and to sift evidence, already sifted by the Home 
Office, with a view to either confirming or disagreeing with 
the decision arrived at by the Home Secretary and his 
advisers. It was a foregone conclusion that the High Oourt 
would not order the General Medical Council to undertake 
such a task, and we think that the Oouncil have shown 
proper discretion in not acting upon their own initiative in 
the matter of rehearing the case. 


Annotations. 


“Noe quid nimis.” 


THE TREATMENT OF OUR SICK SOLDIERS. 


Mr. W. BURDETT-COoUTTS, in the capacity of a special 
correspondent to the Times, has sent to that paper a lurid 
account of the inadequacy of the preparations made for the 
medical care and nursing of the sick in our large army in 
South Africa. The amount of sickness which has manifested 
itself in all our camps has for some time been the subject of 
serious consideration among medical men, for, as we had 
occasion to remark a fortnight ago, the lists of daily 
casualties demonstrate only too plainly that we have not yet 
solved the problem of protecting large bodies of troops from 
the ravages of such diseases as enteric fever and dysentery. 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts’s letter will produce upon the public more 
than the impression that medical knowledge is at fault in the 
presence of certain problems of epidemiology. He has levelled 
an indictment against the War Office, the gist of which is 
that no proper arrangements of any kind have been made 
for the care of the large number of sick which should 
have been expected in an army of 200,000 men. Who is to 
blame and to what extent, as well as how far all the state- 
ments are accurate, will certainly be discussed by the 
public and we trust by Parliament; and we may be 
allowed to hope that the department which has covered 
itself with glory in all its arrangements for dealing 
with the wounded will have been found not to have 
broken down so completely as Mr. Burdett - Coutts 
believes in its management of the sick. Probably Mr. 
Burdett-Ooutts is ignorant of the extent to which the 
Commander-in-Chief’s lightning strategy has dislocated the 
plans of the Royal Army Medical Corps. One thing is certain: 
for the War Office to quote any eulogistic words of Sir 
William MacCormac and Mr. Treves uttered upon their 
return two months ago from the seat of war will be no com- 
plete answer to the charges. The experiences of Sir William 
Mac Cormac and Mr. Treves enabled them to express very 
definite opinions upon the treatment of our wounded in 
South Africa, upon the way in which battle-fields were 
stripped, and upon the heroism of many members of the 
Royal Army Medical Corps, but the vast epidemic of typhoid 
fever now prevalent did not come within their purview. But 
when Sir William Mac Cormac and Mr. Treves have spoken 
of the same things as Mr. Burdett-Coutts medical men will 
know who is the more likely to have the necessary equip- 
ment for giving us the truth. 


WORKHOUSE OFFICIALS AT VARIANCE. 


EXCELLENT indeed has been the result of the operation 
of the circular upon workhouse administration issued by the 


Local Government Board in the year 1895, reference to 
which was made in THE LANCET at the time and on sub- 
sequent occasions.' The common practice at that time in 
workhouses all over the country for paupers to be em- 
ployed to perform the duties of nurses in the sick 
and lying-in wards, or in any other part of the 
workhouse, has been abolished, and paid and qualified nurses 
and assistants have succeeded them. But the Local Govern- 
ment Board also insisted on the appointment of a super- 
intendent nurse who should have sole control over the 
infirmary wards. The matron was still to be the matron of 
the workhouse, not excluding the infirmary, and the result 
has been in not a few cases that there have been differences 
of opinion between the nurses on the one hand and the 
master and matron on the other. At the East Preston Work- 
house in West Sussex a long series of complaints preferred 
by the superintendent nurse has recently been investigated 
by the guardians, who expressed the opinion that the friction 
was only what might be expected when the Local Government 
Board insisted on the guardians appointing two authorities in 
the workhouse. At all events, unpleasantness of this kind 
amongst officers does not conduce to the thorough discharge 
of their respective duties. .All the officers concerned have 
been supplied with a copy of the guardians’ report. 


THE ACCIDENT AT SLOUGH. 


Mr. W. BRAMWELL Bootu, writing to the Times of 
June 25th, makes a sensible suggestion—namely, that there 
should be a third man on the footplate of the engine 
of an express train who should act as look-out. Mr. Booth 
argues that an express train should, like a steamship, have a 
captain who should keep a look-out for signals and who should 
issue orders to the engineers—who, in short, should let the 
driver drive. This is to our minds an excellent suggestion 
and so simple that, like most simple things, it is a wonder 
that nobody seems to have thought of it before. Of course, 
it would cost money, but we are sure that no railway share- 
holder would object to a slightly diminished dividend if he 
knew that by that means increased safety would be afforded 
to the travelling public and a necessarily terrible strain 
taken off the minds of a very noble and arduously worked 
set of men. Only the innovation should be made com- 
pulsory, if made at all, upon every company. The custom 
of running past distant signals in the hope that the home 
signal will be clear, or if not that the breaks will pull the 
train up, seems far too common and should be severely put 
an end to. In this particular accident, however, there was 
no intentional running past the signals. The driver in his 
evidence stated that he never saw the signals and must 
have lost himself. Nothing can foresee or prevent these 
occasional failures of mental power. They happen to the 
greatest minds, as for instance, to Napoleon at Waterloo in 
the great cavalry attack. 


THE EXPEDITION OF THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL 
OF TROPICAL MEDICINE TO BRAZIL AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 


THE expedition which has been organised by the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine for the purpose of investigating 
the causes of yellow fever in the United States and 
Brazil will have the codperation of the British Govern- 
ment. The committee of the school have received an 
intimation from the Marquis of Salisbury that he had 
asked the British Ambassador at Washington and Her 
Britannic Majesty's consul at Parà to obtain all possible 
facilities from the United States’ and Brazilian autho- 
rities on behalf of the expedition. It is also pleasing 
to find that official invitations to the expedition to 
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visit Washington have been received from the heads 
of the Medical Departments of the United States of 
America, and to visit Baltimore at the instance of the 
authorities of the Johns Hopkins University. The expedition, 
which consists of Dr. H. E. Durham (Grocers’ Research 
Scholar) and Dr. Walter Myers (John Lucas Walker Student), 
both of Oambridge University, sailed from Liverpool on 
Tuesday, June 26th, for Canada, and will proceed thence to 
Washington and Baltimore. After conferring with the 
bacteriological experts in those two cities the expedition will 
proceed to New York and will sail from that port to Parà, 
their subsequent movements being guided by circumstances. 
Advantage will be taken of the opportunity to test still 
further the work of the Liverpool school in malarial fever 
carried on by Major R. Ross, I.M.S., and also to prose- 
cute the study of dysentery. A public meeting was held 
at the Exchange Buildings in Liverpool on June 25th, 
which was presided over by Mr. Alfred L. Jones, the chair- 
man of the Liverpool School of Tropical Diseases, to con- 
sider ‘‘ what action should now be taken to press upon the 
Government the necessity for the amelioration of the con- 
ditions of life in West Africa and other tropical countries 
by improved sanitation, better water-supply, segregation of 
Europeans, clearance of bush near towns, the introduction of 
light railways to the mountainous districts, and such other 
means as science may direct.” A motion to this effect 
was carried unanimously in an influentially attended 
meeting. It was also proposed: That the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce be réquested to codperate with 
the School of Tropical Diseases, and to ask the 
Government to receive a joint deputation on the sub- 
ject.” In the evening, on the invitation of Mr. Alfred L, 
Jones, a company of gentlemen sat down to a banquet at the 
Adelphi Hotel to do honour to the members of Liverpool’s 
third expedition to the tropics who were about to sail for 
the Amazon. The toast of The Yellow Fever Expedition” 
was proposed by the chairman and seconded by Professor 
Osler of Baltimore, to which Dr. Durham and Dr. Myers 
suitably responded. The chairman referred to the high 
esteem in which the late Miss Kingsley was held by West 
African natives and he suggested that the proposed hospital 
in Liverpool for the treatment of malarial diseases should bear 
her name. Mr. Jones generously offered to head the sub- 
scription list with a donation of £1000. Other subscriptions, 
amounting to £1200, were also promised towards the erection 
of the hospital. It is proposed to build the hospital on some 
waste land near the Royal Southern Hospital. 


FATAL CASES OF PTOMAINE POISONING. 


On June 19th an inquest was held at Plymouth touching 
the death of Mabel Elizabeth Starling, aged 20 years. This 
was the second death in the family as alleged from the same 
cause. A week previously to her death the deceased with 
eight other members of the family partook of pork for 
dinner. Of these nine persons ‘‘ eight suffered from symptoms 
of poisoning, two had died, and one escaped entirely. Mr. 
Starling suffered in the slightest degree; Mrs. Starling 
suffered severely, but the symptoms went off quickly. One 
son escaped for 24 hours. The other children were taken ill 
at varying periods of from two to four hours after dinner 
but recovered during the night.” The family had partaken 
of fish (gurnet) for breakfast, but since none of them 
were affected until after dinner it may reasonably 
be concluded that the fish was not the offending agent. 
No other cases of persons who had eaten pork from the same 
carcass being attacked have been reported, and since there 
was direct evidence that the meat when delivered to the 
family was to all appearance fresh and good it would seem 
in the highest degree probable that it became subsequently 
infected with micro-organisms. It seems strange that a 
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number of people who have eaten of the same poisonou 

article of diet should be affected so differently as re 

gards the period of onset of ‘the symptoms, their degree 
of severity, and their duration. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that food may be poisonous in two 
ways: (1) from the direct irritant and toxic effects of 
animal alkaloids developed by the action of germs before 
the food is ingested; and (2) by the germs them- 
selves setting up an infective process in the body and 
liberating during their culture the alkaloidal poison, 
just as in acute specific infective fevers. Writing on this 
subject Sir George Buchanan remarked: ‘‘ The phenomena 
which were spoken of as food-poisoning are claiming an ever- 
growing evidence to be regarded as true infective diseases, as 
much so as was scarlet fever or tuberculosis. They have not 
been generally admitted into this rank (1) from the circum- 
stance that some of them have seemed to be wanting 
in the incubation period, and (2) because they are 
rarely recognised as being transmissible from person to 
person.” Thorough cooking kills the germs, but it does 
not destroy the animal alkaloids which they have formed. 
The poisoning is then a chemical one. On the other 
hand imperfect cooking fails to destroy the organisms, and 
so the individual is subjected to two influences—the de- 
veloped alkaloid and the infective or fermentative process 
in his body. Now it is well known that the tissues, organs, 
and secretions of some people are more susceptible to the 
action of infective organisms than are those of others— 
vulnerability,“ as it is termed—and thus it becomes 
abundantly clear why the results of implantation of the 
organisms should vary so extremely in different individuals. 
Moreover, as regards simple poisoning by animal alkaloids 
the effects will vary with the dose, with the empty or replete 
condition of the stomach, and with the rapidity with which 
the alimentary tract gets rid of the offending matter. Un- 
fortunately, articles of diet—especially meat—which have 
become charged with animal alkaloids not seldom are free 
from noxious smell, and thus the warning given by the odour 
of putrescence is wanting. To avoid dangerous and even 
fatal consequences the meat should be examined to see that 
it is quite fresh and free from disease. It should be cooked 
early and thoroughly, and whilst kept in the raw condition 
it should be placed in healthy surroundings. 


THE LECTURERS AND LECTURES AT THE ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND FROM 
1810 TO 1900. 

AMONG the various preparations which have been made 
in view of the now fast-approaching centenary of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England a great many details of much 
historical interest will be found in a list of lecturers and 
lectures compiled! by Mr. Victor G. Plarr, the accomplished 
librarian of the College. The Hunterian Professors, by whom 
the Museum Lectures were delivered, have invariably been 
men of eminence in their respective subjects, and many of 
their discourses have been published in THE LANCET, the 
latest example being Mr. A. W. Mayo-Robson’s three lectures 
on the Surgery of the Stomach, which appeared in our 
columns on the 10th, 17th, and 24th of March last. Surpris- 
ing changes have occurred in the science and art of surgery 
and in most of the allied branches of knowledge since these 
lectures were instituted at the instance of the Government 
when the Hunterian collection was handed over to the 
College in the beginning of the present century. The first 
Museum Lecture was delivered on Feb. 13th, 1810, 
between which date and the following May 10th 
two courses of 12 lectures each were delivered, one 
on Morbid Parts and Surgery by Sir William Blizard 
and the other on Comparative Anatomy by Sir Everard 
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Home, Hunter’s brother-in-law, assistant, and executor, 
who made use of Hunter’s manuscripts committed to his 
care and afterwards burnt the originals. From that year 
to 1839 inclusive 21 courses of lectures on surgery were 
delivered successively by John Abernethy, Sir Anthony 
Carlisle, James Wilson, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Thomas 
Chevalier, Sir Charles Bell, George James Guthrie, Sir 
Henry Earle, and Frederick Tyrrell. A long interval 
then ensued, but in 1868 the lectures were resumed 
and have been delivered regularly ever since. The 
other division of the Museum Lectures—namely, the course 
on Comparative Anatomy—underwent fewer vicissitudes, 
and the able discourses of Joseph Henry Green, Sir Richard 
Owen, Thomas Henry Huxley, Sir William Flower, William 
Kitchen Parker, and others have worthily upheld the 
scientific position of British anatomists. Mr. Plarr does not 
confine himself exclusively to the Museum Lectures, but 
gives lists also of the Arris and Gale lecturers, the Erasmus 
Wilson lecturers, the Bradshaw lecturers, and others. His 
pages are of considerable interest to ourselves from his fre- 
quent reference to the use which he has been able to make of 
THE LANCET in tracing the details of the lectures in the 
first half of the century, and from his discovery that among 
the pupils, tickets issued in 1816 for Sir William Lawrence's 
course on Comparative Anatomy No. 144 G was assigned to 
Thomas Wakley, the Founder of THE LANCET. 


PERFORATING ULCER OF THE DUODENUM. 


THE Boston Medical and Surgical Journat of May 3rd 
contains an exhaustive paper on this subject by Dr. R. F. 
Weir. Summaries of all the reported cases (51) in which an 
operation has been performed are appended. The symptoms 
of a duodenal ulcer are, as shown by Schwartz, frequently 
very slight. In 20 out of 25 cases of perforation the patients 
had been apparently in good health or had been so slightly 
indisposed that they had not sought medical advice. In 
only five cases were there previously gastric symptoms. One 
patient was thought to be suffering from dyspepsia and two 
from gastric ulcer. The following are the usual symptoms 
of duodenal ulcer. The pain when characteristic occurs 
several hours after eating. It is situated just below the gall- 
bladder and may reach to the median line or to a level with 
the umbilicus. Frequently it is absent. Occasional pressure, 
particularly over the region to the right of the twelfth dorsal 
vertebra, elicits pain. Vomiting was present in 17 per cent. 
of the cases. It is of diagnostic importance if it occurs one 
hour or several hours after a meal. The vomited matter 
consists of disintegrated food which is often mixed with 
bile and blood. Jaundice is rarely present; it results from 
duodenal tumefaction or from cicatricial contraction of the 
orifice of the bile duct. Hemorrhage occurs in about one 
third of the cases of non-perforating ulcers. Bleeding may 
take place from the mouth or rectum and may prove speedily 
fatal. The blood discharged by the bowel is usually tarry, 
but it may be of a bright hue. When perforation occurs 
great pain is usually felt in the epigastrium or to the right of 
that region. Occasionally it has been observed at the 
umbilicus and in the left side. Vomiting often follows the 
pain ; it occurred in 28 out of 34 cases. Peritoneal symptoms 
rapidly develop with a tendency in some cases to be localised 
in the upper abdomen and on the right side, for fluids escaping 
from the duodenum flow at first between the liver and colon 
and thence along the ascending colon. In the diagnosis of 
perforation the situation of the early or initial pain in the 
right hypochondrium and the previous history of dyspeptic 
symptoms are of great importance. The treatment of duodenal 
ulcer is similar to that of gastric ulcer. If the diagnosis 
has been narrowed down to perforation of the stomach, duo- 
denum, or gall-bladder, an incision from four to six inches in 
length should be made along the edge of the right rectus 


muscle, not reaching much above the edge of the liver. Dr. 
Weir recommends that this incision should be supplemented 
by a transverse one in its upper third, toward the median line, 
permitting division of the fascia covering the right rectus 
muscle, which latter is to be pulled to the left, exposing 
its posterior sheath and peritoneum, which are to be 
divided. A duodenal perforation is usually found on the 
anterior wall of the bowel. An attempt should not be 
made to excise the ulcer because this would occupy too much 
time. In seven out of nine of the successful cases only 
suturing was employed. Thorough cleansing of the peri- 
toneum is important. If the extravasation is limited careful 
wiping of the affected portion of the peritoneal cavity is 
sufficient ; irrigation is more suitable in extensive peritoneai 
inflammation. Tubes surrounded by gauze are the best 
drains. As regards the 51 collected cases the ulcer was reco- 
gnised and closed in 25. In 13 operation was performed after 
30 hours’ delay and all were fatal; 12 patients were operated 
on immediately, of whom eight recovered. 


INNOVATIONS AT THE ROYAL MEDICAL AND 
CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 


THIS society has recently resolved upon several very 
important alterations in its regulations for dealing with 
papers which in the matter of liberality are far in advance of 
anything that has yet been done by any medical society of 
the first rank. Authors of papers may now submit them to the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society with the assurance that 
there is no probability of their being publicly discussed and 
afterwards returned as unworthy of a place in the ‘‘ Transac- 
tions,” for every paper accepted for reading is ipso facto 
accepted also for publication in the Transactions.” This is 
good, but the other alteration is even more important and 
shows that the present Council is determined that one of 
the principal aims of the society shall be carried out in the 
most liberal spirit. Every paper read before the society 
may be immediately afterwards, that is, before it has been 
published in the Transactions, printed in any other 
medical or scientific periodical, and thus contributions to 
medical science, instead of being kept back, as hitherto, for 
12 months and then published in the Transactions (the 
circulation of which must necessarily be limited), may be 
given to the professional world immediately through the 
medium of the medical journals. 


THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING OLASSES. 


WE have from time to time called attention to the pro- 
minence which is now being given to the problem of 
providing the poor of our cities with sanitary homes—a 
problem the complete solution of which seems in some cases 
almost hopeless. The Local Government Board has now 
addressed a circular to local authorities calling their 
attention to the Public Health Acts of 1875 and 1891 
and the Housing of the Working Olasses Act of 
1890, and stating that the Board is preparing digests 
of the portions: of these Acts dealing with this 
subject, which will be forwarded in due course. As 
the present system of drafting Acts of Parliament, 
which complicates them with cross references to other Acts 
already in existence, prevents any Act from being, by itself, 
a guide to those desiring to make use of its provisions, these 
digests will no doubt be extremely useful. Beyond 
promising these the Board of Trade circular contains a 
reference to the Bill now before Parliament which amends 
the portion of the Housing of the Working Classes Act that 
enables local authorities to build new dwellings for the 
working classes of their districts, but does not go further 
into this branch of the matter, owing, no doubt, to the fact 
that legislation on the subject is proceeding. The circular, 
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however, gives a full and instructive summary of the 
powers possessed by local authorities to inspect existing 
houses, abate nuisances, close houses where necessary, and 
procure the punishment of owners of insanitary premises, 
and in other ways to protect the poor within their gates; 
while by its language it emphasises the fact that the powers 
given to these authorities by statute do not only enable them 
to do certain things but impose upon them duties which 
they neglect if they do not acquaint themselves with their 
powers and proceed to act under them where anything exists 
to call for action. Acts of Parliament of this class, as we 
know—the Inebriates Act being an example which will occur 
to many—are not always acted upon with promptitude by 
local bodies, and as far as the Imperial Government is con- 
cerned circulars such as that before us constitute presumably 
the only method by which it can contribute to the enforce- 
ment of such Acts after it has once placed them on the 
statute-book. 


THE HOWARD MEDAL OF THE ROYAL 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


THE next competition for the Howard medal will take 
place in the ensuing session of the Royal Statistical Society. 
The subject of the prize essay is ‘‘ The History and Statistics 
of Tropical Diseases, with especial reference to Bubonic 
Plague.” Essays must be sent in on or before June 30th, 
1901, subject to the following rules :— 


Fach essay to bear a motto and to be accompanied by a sealed letter 
marked with the like motto and containing the name and address of 
the author; such letter not to be opened except in the case of the 
successful essay. 

No essay to exceed in length 100 pages (8vo) of the Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society. 

The council shall, if they see fit, cause the successful essay, or an 
abridgment thereof, to be read at a Poet of the Royal Statistical 
Society ; and shall have the right of publishing the essay in their 
Journal one month before its appearance in any separate independent 
form; this right of publication to continue till three months after the 
award of the prize. 

The President shall 
candidate at the conclusion of his annual address at the ordinary 
meeting in November, when he shall also re-announce the subject of 
the prize essay for the following session. 

Competition for this medal shall not be limited to the Fellows of the 
Royal Statistical Society, but shall be open to any competitor providing 
the essay be written in the English language. 

The council shall not award the prize except to the author of an 
essay, in their opinion, of a sufficient standard of merit; 10 essay shall 
be deemed to be of sufficient merit that does not set forth the facts 
with which it d@eals—in part, at least, in the language of figures and 
tables; and distinct references should be made to such authorities a 
may be quoted or referred to. , 


Further information can be obtained from the assistant 
secretary, Mr. B. W. Ginsburg, at the oftice of the society, 
9, Adelphi-terrace, London, W.C. 


— E 


lace the medal in the hands of the successful 


THE CAUSE OF CARIES OF THE TEETH. 


IN a recent publication’ Dr. Sim Wallace has advanced an 
ingenious theory to account for the increasing prevalence of 
dental caries. His views are as follows :—‘' The cause of the 
prevalence of dental caries is that the natural food-stuffs are 
to a large extent riddled of their accompanying fibrous parts 
and prepared and consumed in a manner which renders 
them liable to lodge and undergo acid fermentation in the 
mouth, while from this same cause and the induced condi- 
tions the micro-organisms of the mouth lodge and multiply 
and augment the rapidity and intensity of the acid fermenta- 
tion.” That the preparation of our food-stuffs may in some 
small measure assist in the production of caries seems 
possible, but that it is ‘the cause” is highly improbable. 
Much of Dr. Wallace’s reasoning is unsound and many of his 
statements are incorrect. He crosses arms with those inves- 
tigators who maintain that the tecth are degenerating in some 
unknown way and so are unable to resist the action of the 
acids set up by fermentation in the mouth. He prefers to 
hold the view that the cause is to be found in the food-stuffs 


1 The Cause and Prevention of Decay in Teeth. London: Messrs. 


J. & A Churchill. 


being prepared in a manner which makes them more apt to 
lodge in the mouth, and he makes the statement, quite un- 
supported by any data, that the teeth of the present day are 
as perfectly formed from a chemical and microscopical point 
of view as are the teeth of those races which are practically 
free from caries.” That the structure of the tooth playsa 
most important part in the resistance to caries is within the 
knowledge of a dental practitioner with even a small 
experience. For example, in mouths where there is but a 
slight amount of caries, and that slow, the enamel of the 
teeth is generally hard and resistant to the instrument, 
while where caries is prevalent and rapid the reverse is the 
case. Indeed, it requires but little observation to show 
that there is something, so far not recognised or under- 
stood, which plays a most important part in the liability of 
teeth to be attacked by caries. Crowding of the teeth is a 
fruitful predisposing cause of caries and this is acknow- 
ledged by Dr. Wallace, but he attributes the crowding to 
want of development of the tongue from lack of fibrous 
material in the food-stuffs. The removal of this fibrous 
material from the food stuffs robs the tongue of a certain 
amount of activity and so interferes with its development. 
Here, again, as with nearly all his statements, no data 
are given in support of his contentions. The true cause 
of caries has yet to be discovered and is not quite so simple 
as Dr. Wallace would lead us to believe. 


AN UNQUALIFIED PLAINTIFF UNDER THE 
MEDICAL ACTS. 


A CASE heard recently in the Stourbridge County Oourt 
seems to have raised a question under the Medical Act of 
1858 arising out of circumstances not contemplated by those 
who framed the statute. The plaintiff suing for fees for 
medical attendance was not a registered medical man. He 
was a medical student who while pursuing his studies had 
employed a qualified practitioner to keep alive the practice 
which he (the student) had inherited from his deceased 
father. The fees, therefore, bad been earned by a 
qualified man but the person bringing the action 
was not on the Register, and the Act above referred 
to says that ‘‘no person shall be entitled to recover any 
charge in any court of law for any medical or surgical 
advice unless he shall prove upon the trial that he 
is registered under this Act.” This seems fairly explicit, 
but the Act was, according to its preamble, passed in order 
that persons requiring medical aid should be able to 
distinguish qualified from unqualified practitioners,” and 
the intention of the legislature was no doubt primarily to 
hinder unqualified persons from holding themselves out to be 
medical men and exercising medical functions. There is no 
direct authority as to what is to happen where a duly regis- 
tered medical man has earned the fee and a lay employer 
has sued for it, but there can also be no very strong reason 
why the section we have cited above should not be con- 
strued literally in such a case. It is possible that those who 
passed it may have intended to stop by it any intervention 
whatever by laymen in matters connected with medical 
practice, while perhaps they contemplated a system of laymen 
farming the work of qualified medical men which might 
otherwise arise. In the case at Stourbridge no decision 
was given on this question by the county court judge, 
as he pointed out that should he decide it in the 
defendant’s favour the only result would be that the 
qualified medical man would sue instead of the then plain- 
tiff, and the objection was accordingly dropped. A case, 
however, might well arise in which, owing to some dispute 
between employer and employed, the man who had earned 
the fee might not be willing to aid in recovering it, and 
even if such a state of affairs as we have described may not 
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be likely to occur frequently we should have liked to see the 
law on the matter olearly laid down. 


ANTI-STREPTOCOCCIC SERUM IN CEREBRO- 
SPINAL MENINGITIS. 


WE learn that in an epidemic of cerebro-spinal meningitis 
at Jerusalem 12 patients were treated with Marmorek anti- 
streptococcic serum and all recovered. In a disease so fatal as 
cerebro-spinal meningitis it is allowable to employ any treat- 
ment in reason even though there is not much probability of 
its sucoess. We must confess that a priori we should not 
have imagined that anti-streptococoic serum would have 
proved efficacious against an entirely distinct micro-organism 
such as that giving rise to this form of epidemic meningitis. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND: 
MEETING OF FELLOWS. 


THE annual meeting of Fellows will be held next Thursday, 
July 5th, at 5 P. M., and it is desirable that a quorum should 
be present, otherwise it is possible that these meetings 
of Fellows may be discontinued altogether. Already one 
meeting a year has been done away with and no quorum has 
been obtained since Jaly, 1807. The agenda paper includes 
three motions by Mr. R. B. Anderson relating to various 
matters of interest. We may mention also that the additions 
to the museum during the past year will be on view in the 
Council Room on July 3rd, 4tb, 5th, 6th, and 7th. 


VACCINATION FEES AT BURY. 


Arx the meeting of the Bury Board of Guardians on 
June 7th the reply of the Local Government Board to a 
letter from the guardians as to the fees payable to the public 
vaccinators was read. The principle on which payment is 
made is stated to be that ‘‘ their remuneration should mainly 
depend on the fees which they received for successful 
vaccination,” so as to give every inducement to promote, as 
far as possible, the vaccination of all children. Under the 
new system of domiciliary vaccination the board introduced 
the fees provided for under article 3 (1) (2) of the Vaoccina- 
tion Order of 1898. The board decided that while the 
former should not be less than 1s. per case it should not 
exceed one-third of the fee payable for each case of success- 
ful vaccination.” The guardians decided to pay 1s. 8d. 
and 5s. 


CHOREA: A STATISTICAL AND CLINICAL STUDY. 


PROFESSOR ALLEN STARR of New York contributes a 
valuable paper on the above subject to the volume of the 
Festschrift in honour of Dr. Abraham Jacobi, jast published 
(May, 1900), analyses the histories of 1400 cases of chorea 
seen in the Vanderbilt Olinio. The proportion of females 
compared with male patients was almost exactly as 2 tol, 
and it appeared that the disease was relatively common 
among children of the poorer classes and was often accom- 
panied by anemia. The most constant physical condition 
accompanying.the disease was malnutrition. Among etio- 
logical factors „preceding the disease fright was noted 
in 285 cases, and a history of acute rheumatism in 290. 
Organic cardiac murmurs were observed in 175 cases 
and functional or bemic murmurs in 123 cases. In 
871 patients no cardiac murmurs could be found. 
As regards age, 919 cases, or 65 per cent., occurred 
between the ages of seven and 14 years. As regards seasons, 
it was reoorded that 707 out of 1129 cases occurred between 
March and August. The choreic movements were general in 
951 cases and unilateral in 449, the right side being affected 
slightly more than the left. Mental changes were observed 
in 827 cases in the form of irritability combined with more 
or less dulness, and speech was affected in 556 cases. 


little benefit 
phenacetin, or the bromides. A change of air to counteract 
the anemia and to add freshness to the patients’ surround- 
ings was attended with the most beneficial results. 


Therapeutically it appeared that arsenic given in increasing 
doses and pushed to its physiological limit gave the best 


results. The dose had to be reduced slightly after thie. 


Antipyrin was also used with favourable results, but very 
was obtained from exalgin, paraldehyde, 


THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS, 
PARIS, AUGUST, 1900. 


ALL members of the profession, including ladies and 
dentists, who wish to become members of the Thirteenth 
International Medical Oongress are requested to send in 
their names by return of post to the secretaries of the 
National Committee for Great Britain and Ireland (Dr. 
A. E. Garrod, 9, Ohandos-street, Cavendish-square, London, 
W., and Mr. D'Arcy Power, 10A, Chandos-street, London, 
W.). The list of members in Par's will close on July 15tb, 
and after that date it will be impossible to guarantee any of 
the privileges of the Congress to those who send in belated 
applications. A ladies’ committee has been formed under 
the auspices of Mesdames Lannelongue and Brouardel and 
a convenient room bas been placed at their disposal. The 
list of entertainments is completed by the announcement of 
a grand fête to be given by the Town Council of Paris in the 
Salons of the Hôtel de Ville on the evening of August 7th. 


THE WATER-SUPPLY OF. MANCHESTER. 


TRE water-supply of our towns becomes more and more 
difficult as the population grows, and where it is abundant 
to-day there is anxiety as to to-morrow. This is illustrated 
by the history of the Manchester supply. When the 
Longdendale reservoirs were completed it was thought that 
the provision made was practically inexhaustible, but after a 
time it became evident that more than the 25,000,000 gallons 
which it now gives would be wanted, so the Thirlmere 
scheme was gradually worked out and one pipe laid, when 
for a time there was the pleasant feeling of abundance 
and security. Since that day, however, there has been, 
according to the report of the Waterworks Committee 
which is to be submitted to the Council at their 
next meeting, ‘‘a very excessive increase in the consump- 
tion.” The committee wish the public to get rid of the 
idea that there is ‘‘an exhaustless supply for all time,” to 
avoid waste, and to practise a reasonable economy in the use 
of water. The present consumption is about 32,000,000 
gallons per day, and the increase during the last 10 years 
has been at the rate of over 1,000,000 gallons per day per 
annum.” With the additional pipe which it is proposed to 
bring from Thirlmere it is calculated that the total quantity 
obtainable from that source will be 50,000,000 gallons daily, 
which with the Longdendale supply is estimated to make up 
75,000,000 gallons per day. With the increasing growth of 
habits of personal cleanliness which are gradually per- 


meating through the population from above downwards 


there is a much greater demand for water for domestic 
purposes, including the supply for baths which are now 
common in Manchester in small ‘‘ weekly” houses, as they 
are called, than would have been dreamt of 50 years ago. 
The committee have come to the opinion that at the rate 
of increase for the last 10 years and allowing for the growth 
of the population the whole 75,000,000 gallons per day is 
likely to be overtaken in about 35 years., They therefore feel 
it their duty to make this emphatic statement 80 that all 
citizens and consumers may realise their personal respon- 
sibility for the proper and moderate use of the water.” 
While it is abeolutely necessary to give water to the towns 
it ought not to be forgotten that many country places all 
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through the island suffer from a chronic water famine and 
means will have to be taken for their relief. 


THE MIDWIVES BILL. 


THERE was a debate, which will be found fully reported 
in our columns on p. 1920, in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday evening last upon this measure. Mr. Griffith- 
Boscawen moved that the Bill be considered upon that day 
three months on the grounds that it had been inadequately 
discussed on its second reading and rushed through the 
Standing Committee. Colonel Milward, in seconding the 
amendment, thought the measure too drastic. Sir J. Batty 
Tuke, in a successful maiden speech, approved the general 
lines of the Bill, though he considered that it should be 
amended in certain particulars. Dr. Farquharson thought 
the measure had been sufficiently discussed, but Sir 
Walter Foster urged postponement, pointing out that 
the measure should be dealt with by the Government 
of the day, the question involved being too large to 
be dealt with by a private Member. While Mr. Heywood 
Johnstone was falling in with this view 5.30 o'clock was 
reached and the debate stood adjourned—probably for the 
rest of the session, as Government has taken all the available 
time. 


THE DEARTH OF MEDICAL ASSISTANTS AND 
ASSISTANT CURATES. 


THE Westminster Gazette states that a vicar in the 
Midlands recently applied to five theological colleges for an 
assistant curate in priest’s orders and was unable to obtain 
one. In our own profession the dearth of assistants has of 
late years become very marked, bat there are obvious 
reasons for this. First comes the action of the General 
Medical Council in forbidding the employment of un- 
qualified men, and this is an influence which will abide. 
Secondly, the war in South Africa has absorbed numerous 
younger members of the profession who would in all 
probability be holding assistants’ posts if they were 
not engaged in minimising the necessary horrors of 
war. The reasons for an ecclesiastical scarcity are 
not so obvious. Possibly ideals are higher nowadays than 
they were 60 years ago and the class of man who used to 
take orders because it was a calling which carried with it a 
certain social position and a comfortable income has become 
smaller. Perhaps, too, the fact that the comfortable income 
bas become smaller has something to do with the matter. 
But however this may affect the average assistant curate 
whose field of labour is a country parish we fancy that town 
incumbents who live with their assistants in a clergy house 
find no difficulty in getting men willing to live and work 
with them without any thought of the amount of their salary, 
provided that they are fed and have fairly comfortable 
quarters. 


SMALL-POX AT STALYBRIDGE AND SALFORD. 


Ir may be remembered that small-pox was taken to 
Stalybridge on April 28th by a man returning from Russia. 
Up to June 6th there had been 18 cases and three 
deaths. The first death was that of the man who introduced 
the disease and the other two were those of two boys who 
were unvaccinated. A sub-committee of the Town Council 
has been appointed to consider the question of providing an 
infectious diseases hospital and to deal generally with all 
matters of emergency relating to persons suffering from 
small-pox. It appeared, the mayor said, from inquiries he 
had made, that small-pox was not subject to the quarantine 
laws, which only applied to cholera, to plague, and to yellow 
fever. He suggested ‘‘that action should be taken with 
a view to bringing small-pox within the operation of 
the quarantine laws.” It was decided that the mayor, 
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the town clerk, and the medical officer of health 
should go as a deputation to the Local Government 
Board ‘‘ with a view to get the matter dealt with in an 
omnibus Bill at the end of the session.” Salford also 
has had an outbreak of small-pox. Recently Mr. C. H. 
Tattersall, the medical officer of health, reported that 
five cases had been brought under his notice. Prompt 
measures had been taken to check the spread of the disease. 
So far Manchester has escaped. l 


THE PROPHYLAXIS OF PLAGUE. 


La Salud, a monthly review of hygiene published at 
Buenos Ayres, contains in its March number an interesting 
article upon plague. Formerly, says La Saiud, according to 
a tradition common amongst certain tribes of South- 
American Indians, wide-spreading fires used to sweep over 
the land. The inhabitants were in the habit of taking 
refuge in caves and dens of the earth. From time to time 
they poked out the branch of a tree and if this when pulled 
in again showed no signs of burning they considered it safe 
to come out. So formerly when plague ravaged and deso- 
lated various countries the inhabitants shut themselves up in 
the cave of isolation and did not come forth until they learned 
that plague had disappeared. Nowadays, however, jast as 
the Indian tribes possess herds of horses which they did not 
formerly possess and are able by these means to stamp out 
pampas fires, so that there is no need to take refuge in a cave, 
so also modern cities possess hygienic knowledge and con- 
ditions which render isolation unnecessary and a general 
dissemination of plague throughout Europe or America is as 
impossible as a fire which should affect the whole pampas. 
In India and in Obina only those persons succumb who live 
under grossly unhygienic conditions. With reference to the 
recent outbreak of plague in the Argentine the article con- 
tinues: It would be greatly to the honour of the Argentine 
Republic if she would invite other countries to a conference 
to consider the question of meeting plague, if not actually 
by abandoning all international action yet by leaving 
commerce perfectly free and by treating the disease where- 
ever it appears exactly like any other infectious disease 
which assumes endemic characters.“ 


TICK FEVER IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Dr. FRANK TIDSWELL, Principal Assistant Medical Officer 
to the Government of New South Wales, has issued a second 
report upon Tick Fever. This report, which is dated 
February, 1900, is really a continuation of his first report 
which was dated December, 1898, and upon which we com- 
mented in our issue of May 6th, 1899, p. 1240. The first 
report dealt with the immediate effects of protective 
inoculation and the second takes up the tale and gives an 
account of the result of exposing an inoculated herd to the 
influence of ticks. The experiments were made at 
Greenfell, Rockhampton, in Queensland, a district seriously 
The total number of animals used was 
60—namely, 22 inoculated and eight controls from New 
South Wales, and 20 inoculated with 10 controls from the 
North Coast District. Of the inoculated animals five escaped 
entirely and eight died, but although these eight may 
be said to have died from causes incidental to their 
exposure to ticks none of them could be said to have 
died from tick fever per se. Among the control animals 
eight died, four from acute tick fever, one from debility 
following tick fever, and three from causes incidental to their 
exposure. As a rule, the symptoms were much less severe in 
the inoculated than in the control animals, although in six 
of them the disease was nearly as severe as in the control 
animals, and of these six four died, three of which were, how- 
ever, old and unhealthy to start with. Dr. Tidswell concludes 
that the main line of defence lies in keeping the ticks out of 
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the colony, but inoculation may be of great service, for it 
does not involve permanent ill health; inoculated animals 
resist second inoculation attacks and, as was seen by the 
experiments, they take the fever much less severely than 
does an uninoculated control. Oareful dipping is of great 
use. With regard to the selection of blood for inoculation 
its infectivity does not depend upon controllable factors. 
The blood of one animal will give good reaction 12 months 
after inoculation, while that of another will be useless shortly 
after three months. 


THE FIRST PRINCIPAL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BIRMINGHAM. 


IT is announced that Oliver Joseph Lodge, F.R.S., LL.D., 
D.8c., has been appointed the first principal of the new 
University of Birmingham. It is difficult to know whether 
to congratulate most the new principal upon the honour so 

. Tightly offered to him or the new University upon his accept- 
ance of. the post, but that both parties to the transaction are 
to be felicitated there can be no doubt. Dr. Lodge was 
educated at the Newport (Salop) Grammar School and 
at University Oollege, London. In 1877 he took the 
degree of D.Sc. at the University of London, gave 
lectures on physics at the Bedford College for Ladies, and 
was appointed Assistant Professor of Physics at University 
College, London, where, during Professor Clifford’s illness, 
he took charge of his classes. In 1880 he was appointed 
Professor of Physics at the then newly-established 
University College, Liverpool. He has written upon 
Electricity and Light, and his Modern Views on Electri- 
city ” is perhaps the clearest account of a by no means easy 
subject which has appeared up to the present time. He has 
also made researches into the nature of lightning and 
lightning discharges and has also written upon Herz and 
his work. Apart from the more purely scientific subjects 
Dr. Lodge takes a deep interest in those somewhat obscure 
phenomena known as psychic. He is a prominent member 
of the Psychical Research Society and was one of those 
appointed to examine into the phenomena presented by 
Eusapia Palladino. 
THE FAMINE AND SPREAD OF CHOLERA 
INDIA. 


THE events taking place in China and in South Africa, to 
say nothing of those on the West Coast of Africa in the relief 
of Kumasi, occupy such a prominent place at the present 
moment as to absorb almost exclusively all public thought 
and attention. It is naturalthat it should be so, but the 
lamentable loss of life and the suffering entailed by these 
events are really insignificant compared with the truly 
deplorable state of affairs in India at the present time as 
set forth, for example, in a communication from the special 
correspondent of the Standard of June 26th. India has of 
late years been a prey to all the ills that can afflict a 
country. More direct and terrible even than the fear of 
starvation is the fear of cholera, and we are confronted 
with the sad and remarkable spectacle that the unfortunate 
and starving natives are being driven from many famine 
relief centres by the dreaded scourge of cholera in order 
to meet their end in a slower and less agonising way 
than that disease often causes; whereas in all the districts 
of India wherein cholera has not appeared distress compels 
them in increasing numbers to seek and hold on to the 
famine relief works as their only chance. Nor is this all. 
The want of water and the fear of a water-famine, the 
enormous mortality amongst both man and beast, and the 
extreme poverty and increasing enfeeblement of the native 
population make up an appallingly realistic picture of 
human suffering. The condition of the Rajput States, of 
the Bhil country, and of Jodhpur State, where over a 
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million beasts bave died from. starvation, and of other 
extensive parts of India is simply terrible. 


Sir WILLIAM GAIBRDNEB was entertained at dinner in 
Glasgow on June 19th with many evidences of sympathy and 


-enthusiasm, the occasion being his retirement from his pro- 


fessorship in the University. The company numbered about 
140, Principal Story, of the University, being in the chair. 
Sir William Turner, replying to the toast of ‘‘The Medical 
Profession,” which had been proposed by Sheriff Berry, stated 
in the course of his remarks that after Sir William Gairdner 
had withdrawn from his duties as professor in Glasgow 
University he (the speaker) would take his place as the oldest 
teacher in a Scottish university, 40 years having elapsed 
since he commenced to teach anatomy in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Sir William Gairdner, replying to the toast of his 
health, proposed by Principal Story, said that his arrival in 
Glasgow marked almost to a month the middle point of his 
life. He was 38 years of age when he became a professor 
and he had lived for 38 years afterwards. If he put to 
himself the question whether the former or the latter 38 
years were more fraught with real happiness he should be 
puzzled to give an answer, but on the whole he thought he 
should prefer the latter period. The toast of “The Lord 
Provost and Corporation of Glasgow” was proposed by Sir 
Hector C. Cameron and acknowledged by Lord Provost 
Chisholm. 


Ir has been found convenient to postpone the Malaria 
Conference which it was proposed to hold in Liverpool at the 
end of July, the centenary celebration of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England and other events in the medical 
and scientific world having been arranged for the same time. 


SIR WILLIAM BROADBENT will formally open the new 
Clinical Museum at the Medical Graduates’ College on 
Wednesday next, July 4th, at 8.30 P.M., when Professor 
Osler, F.R.S., of Baltimore, will deliver an oration on The 
Teaching of Practical Medicine.” 


THE Guy’s Hospital Biennial Dinner will be held at the 
Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Métropole, on Friday, July 6th, at 
6.30 P.M., under the presidency of Mr. Charles Higgens. 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THERB is still a pause in Lord Roberts’s operations, 
for what has been recently taking place, although of a saffi- 
ciently stirring nature, is not likely to have any serious 
infiuence on the course of events. Notwithstanding that the 
Boer forces have exhibited unwonted activity of late and 
have had some successes the campaign is slowly but surely 
coming to an end—if it has not virtually already done so. 
General De Wet is commanding, however, with remarkable 
skill and success in his operations against our lines of 
communication between Kroonstad and the Vaal river. If 
it be true, as is reported of this Boer general, that he 
declared he would make Lord Roberts repent of having 
refused to accept his terms of surrender, be has done a good 
deal to justify his threat, for his force, owing to its astonish- 
ing mobility, has of late been apparently ubiquitous. A 
recital of the raids, surprises, and exploits of General De Wet 
reads like an exciting chapter in a book describing the 
adventures of some notable guerilla chief. By his energy 
and enterprise he has damaged the railway about Rhenoster 
river, captured the Derbyshire Militia, inflicted considerable 
loss on the Devonshire Militia, attacked a post at Honing 
Spruit and burned three wooden bridges, and succeeded 
in capturing several convoys with their wagons, stores, and 
ammunition, including one sent to the Highland Brigade. 
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It was at the last-named engagement that Oolonel Bullock of 
the Devon Regiment, undaunted by his previous experiences, 
behaved with such stubborn pluck and that Mr. Lenthal 
Oheatle, who happened to be present in the train, had the 
opportunity of rendering very important services to the 
wounded. It will naturally be the first aim and object of 
Lord Roberts to see whether he cannot put an end 
to this eventful history by cutting off and capturing this 
force and its wily leader. We may confidently expect to 
hear soon of some active, and, let us hope, decisive, move- 
ments on the part of the British forces in the Transvaal. 

80 far for the military situation at the present time. 
Turning to the medical history of the war we may briefly 
allude to a communication which appeared in the Times of 
June 25th descriptive of the experiences of Dr. Morris Martin 
with General Cronje and the Boer forces until he obtained 
permission to go to Delagoa Bay, where he seized an oppor- 
tunity for making his escape to this country. As the com- 
munication gives a description of what was going on behind 
the scenes with the Boers whilst the war drama was actually 
taking place it is worth reading. 

The health of the British troops as a whole is stated to 
be good and their spirits are all that could be desired. 
There is still, however, a‘terrible amount of enteric fever 
prevalent among the army in the field and also (although 
to a far less extent) dysentery, together with many cases 
of pneumonia and diseases of the respiratory organs. A 
very large number of men are in hospital at Bloemfontein 
suffering from enteric fever. Large batches of sick and 
wounded are arriving from time to time in this country 
and reinforcements are in like manner being sent out to 
South Africa with personnel and matériel for the various 
hospitals, military and otherwise. According to a return 
just issued by the War Office the total losses since the 
beginning of the war up to the end of last week (exclusive 
of sick and wounded men now in British hospitals in South 
Africa) amounted to 26,296. The details are as follows :— 


| Non-commissioned 
| Officers. | officers and men. 


———— U.ꝛ2ͥĩð»2ð ꝗôWm n . —— 


i 


Killed in action 250 2384 

Died from wounds D aes. ae 68 589 

Missing and prisoners (excluding those 

who have been recovered) ... see se 87 1650 

Died from disease s 125 3985 

Accidental deaths... ... sse 65 — 66 o 

Sent home as invalids W 784 | 16,358 
| — 
; | 

Totall . oe | . 1264 


25,032 


We notice that according to a communication from the 
special correspondent of the Standard at Cape Town, 
dated Jane 25th, it is alleged that during the last few 
weeks there has been a growing feeling of dissatis- 
faction on the part of both the public and the patients 
with the way in which the mili hospitals and con- 
valescent wards are being . The whole matter 
was discussed at a meeting of the Good Hope Society 
for the Aid of the Sick and Wounded. The Archbishop 
of Cape Town brought forward statements in regard to 
Rosebank Hospital to the effect that invalids were insuffi- 
ciently supplied with warm clothing, while other state- 
mente were made that the food was insufficient in some 
cases, and in others of a nature unsuitable for patients 
suffering from dysentery or enteric fever. The bishop 
brought forward a motion drawing the attention of the mili- 
tary authorities to the great neglect in the supply of proper 
clothing and focd, but subsequently withdrew it on a repre- 
sentation that the matter would be given full publicity in the 
press. The Rev. Mr. M‘Clure urged that a report should 
be drawn up, contending that those found responsible for 
neglect should be very severely dealt with. The matter 
has been left in the hands of a committee, and the 
Archbishop of Cape Town is stated to have apologised for 
having made statements founded upon erroneous informa- 
tion. We must be content to suspend our judgment until 
the result is made known. 

We have referred elsewhere to the communication from 
Mr. W. Burdett-Coutts, M.P., which appeared in the Times 
of Wednesday, Jane 27th. The accuracy of Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts's statements will be tested immediately. 
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WITH THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY HOSPITAL. 
7 (From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 

The winter has come upon us now with its black frosts. 
The days are much colder than on our arrival at Deelfontein, 
when the moet comfortable uniform was merely a flannel 
shirt and trousers without any coat. Now the medical 
officers are often glad to make their rounds in top coats as 
well as to wear their warm winter underclothing. Life in 


tents has its drawbacks and one often longs for a more stable 


edifice in which a blazing firé could warm one’s half frozen 
hands and feet. Although the thermometer does not register 
any great degree of cold the wind seems much more j 

bere than in England, and one never feels warm the 
sun is shining brightly. At night black frosts occur, the 
absence of white hoar frost being due to the extreme dryness 
of the atmosphere, and we occasionally find that the water 
for our morning tub is covered with a layer of ice a quarter 
of an inch thick. It requires some amount of determination 
to take a bath in water like this and when exposed toa 
biting wind. The rainy season has been an exceptionally 
long one this year, and only last week very heavy showers . 
fell for three days. These rains are very heavy while they 
last and are as a rule accompanied by thunder and lightning. 

The general health of the hospital encampment remains 
good and the patients still continue to pick up their former 
health, and in some cases with an aston g rapidity. So 
far, with one exception, none of the sisters has fallen 
seriously ill. from minor ailments, such as sore- 
throats or toot e, their bill of health is a clean one. We 
all regret that one of the sisters, who was suffering from 
necrosis of the superior maxilla when she started from 
Scotland, has since been invalided home. 

A few cases of scarlet fever have occurred in the camp, 
but by the most careful isolation Dr. J. W. Washbourn has 
been enabled to prevent its spread. The origin of the scarlet 
fever was found to be a patient who came from Naauwpoort 
Hospital and who was found to be peeling after nang 
suffered from a sore-throat a week or two before. He passe 
the infection to the saline! Raley was attending the sick in 
the hut in which he was ted, and one or two patients 
and orderlies have also since caught the infection. has 
entailed considerable trouble and has necessitated the dis- 
infection of the tents and huts in which the cases were dis- 
covered, together with the transference of the patients to 
other huts during the disinfection. Colonel A. T. Sloggett, 
R.A.M.C., has also arranged for two small separate encamp- 
ments, one where the cases of scarlet fever are nursed and 
a second one where the men who have been exposed to 
infection can be put into quarantine. By these methods the 
disease has been stamped out and only a very few cases have 
occurred. 

Of more serious import is the occurrence of typhoid fever 
and dysentery amongst some of the medical staf and a few 
of the orderliès and patients. Dr. R. T. FitzHugh: and Mr. 
Greenfield and Mr. Hobart, the store-keeper, are down with 
enteric fever, and one misses them sorely, for Dr. 5 
was acknowledged to be the best singer in the camp. 
comic songs were unequalled and at every concert We 
‘ad a roarin’ time” was eagerly called for. Whilst one 
regrets that cases of these diseases should arise within the 
camp itself one must realise the immense difficulty of treat- 
ing 300 or 400 patients suffering from typhoid fever and 
absolutely preventing any spread of infection when any 
single piece of soiled linen or any one patient can epread the 
disease indefinitely if any neglect of rules occurs. 

Allthe huts are now completed and we have about 700 
patients in the hospital at the present time. The camp is 
assuming the ap ce of a small model village with its 
level well-kept streets, plainly marked out with a continuous 
row of whitewashed stones on each side of the roadway. 
70 more tents are to be sent up from Cape Town and they will 
afford accommodation for 500 more patients. The medical 
cases far exceed in number those of a surgical nature and 
several of the surgical officers are giving assistance on the 
medical side of the hospital. The number of medical cases 
is larger for two reasons, chiefly because owing to the small 
amount of resigtance offered by the Boers there have been 
very few casualties on our side lately, and also because 
convalescence in medical cases is a longer business than it is 
in surgical ones. 


1 We et to say that Dr. R. T. n to whose illness our 
correspondent alludes above, died on June 15th, as announced in our 
last issue, p. 1830.—Ep. L. ‘ 3 
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1 nothing very definite has been arranged by 
Cal Sloggett, but it has been suggested that another 
branch hospital should be started. At first Surgeon-General 
W. D. Wilson, the principal medical officer, thought that 
the most suitable place would be at Kroonstad, but 
now, owing to our rapid advance and the occupation of 
Johannesburg and Pretoria by the Im forces, the 
necessity for a hospital there has disappeared. For 
strategic reasons it is now far more likely that Pretoria 
would be the more appropriate site for an advanced 
hospital, but it is quite possible that Maitland may be 
chosen in the hope that the staff of the Imperial Yeomanry 
Hospital may be able to be as near as possible to the 
probable camp of the Yeomanry forces when they collect 
again at Cape Town on their way home. 

On the medical side of the hospital there are practically 
three diseases in evidence—typhoid fever, dysentery, and 
. rheumatism. The hardships of campaigning without shelter 
against the rain and cold biting winds and with insufficient 
rations seem to have played a most important rôle in the 
etiology of dysentery and rheumatism. In many cases it is 
found that an attack of dysentery commenced after a soldier 
had been exposed without tents for three nights to wet 
weather, being obliged to allow his clothes to dry on him 
during the next day's march. This exposure may lower the 
vitality of the intestines and so render the man more liable 
to infection with the amcba of dysentery which would be 
repeatedly drank in the dirty water with which he had 
Slaked his thirst on the march. 

A typical case of dysentery begins with a little diarrhea, 
three or four motions on the first day, and with little or no 
rise of temperature. The number of motions on the second 
and third days reaches from 10 to 40 or 60, according to the 
severity of the case, and large quantities of red blood and 
mucus are , although each evacuation may be onl 
small in amount. In untreated cases and in cases whic 
resist treatment the diarrhcea increases until the patient 
requires the bed-pan almost continuously. There is severe 
abdominal pain and much rectal straining and discomfort. 
‘The stools are often very offensive and in older people 
may give rise to a suspicion of cancer of the rectam. 
The spleen is sometimes slightly 8 in l and 
may cause difficulty in excluding suspicions of typhoid fever. 
We have had no cases of abscess of the liver resulting from 
dysentery so far. The temperature chart is more or less 
typical and its variation may be given from an actual case 
which was proved by post-mortem examination to be one of 
dysentery. The temperature rises each evening about a 
dle until a temperature of 101° or 102°F. is reached 
and falls each morning, sometimes to normal, then a period 
occurs in which the temperature is about 101° each evening 
and normal in the morning. As the patient improves his 
temperature again gradually falls in the evening until the 
normal temperature is reached and maintained. Should 
chronic diarrhoea persist the temperature generally registers 
99° in the evening. The temperature does not always vary 
with the severity of the diarrhoea. The treatment adopted 
is to give large doses of powder of ipecacuanha, from half a 
drachm to one drachm at a time for several doses, every 
four hours until the bleeding and diarrhcea stop, and then 
to continue with opium and bismuth. Great care is required 
in this treatment to prevent obstinate vomiting. It is 
advisable to keep the patient in bed and to give from 15 to 30 
drops of laudanum by the mouth in a little water an hour 
before each powder, and also to administer a very little 

lain milk only whilst the ipecacuanha treatment lasts. It 
of the utmost importance to commence the treatment early 
and to give large doses of ipecacuanha, as if the diarrhea 
once becomes almost continuous nothing seems to be of any 
assistance to the patient and he gradually sinks and dies. 
His pulse fails, and in a few days his condition becomes 
most wretched. Continuous and uncontrollable diarrhoea 
quickly emaciate him, his appetite goes, he is listless and 
apathetic, and may have lost full consciousness of what is 
going on around him. He becomes a misery to himself and 
to those who attend on him. Rudyard Kipling well describes 
dysen as the disease which eats the heart out of a 
man.” No improvement seems to take place in the amount 
of diarrhœa for the first 24 hours after the commencement 
of the ipecacuanha treatment but the patient is much more 
comfortable and blood is generally in smaller quanti- 
ties. The treatment with sulphate of magnesia and sulphate 
of soda has also been tried. It seems useless unless the treat- 
ment is begun quite early, and as it is also apparently very 
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exhausting and depressing it is advisable not to try it in the 
last stages of the illness. Young, robust men stand it best. 
Drachm doses of these drugs are given every hour or every 
two hours, and the treatment is continued until the passage 
of blood and mucus decreases and the evacuations become 
fecal in character. Relief will generally be given after from 
six to eight doses, the patient feeling much more comfortable 
and experiencing much less pain and straining. In the first 
24 hours the number of evacuations will not be lessened and 
at this time one can only jadge of the success of the treat- 
ment by the feelings of the patient and by the character of 
the evacuations. In more chronic cases of dysentery rectal 
injections of boric acid and solutions of silver of nitrate are 
of service. 

Post mortem more or less severe ulceration of the rectum 

and sigmoid flexure is usually found with thickening of the 
walis of the gut and enlargement of the mesenteric glands. 
Isolated patches of ulceration and inflammation of the rest 
of the colon often occur and the cæcum often suffers very 
severely. The small intestines are generally healthy, except 
that the lower part of the ileum has been inflamed 
some cases. The amoeba of dysentery has been searched 
for by Dr. Washbourn, but so far none has been dis- 
covered. 
By far the number of our patients are suffering 
from typhoid fever of a very severe type. The chief strain 
seems to fall upon the circulatory apparatas and weak- 
running pulses of from 130 to 144 are not uncommon. The 
reason for this seems to be that the ents before con- 
tracting the disease bave had excessively hard work to do. 
riding and marching for many hours every day, and this has 
no doubt weakened the resisting power of the heart in a 
disease which is known to severely attack the muscular 
structures throughout the body. Liberal quantities of 
champagne and brandy, with digitalis and str-chnine, have 
to be given to tide the patient over his difficulties. 

In all cases of doubtful diagnosis the Widal reaction is 
applied under the personal supervision of Dr. Washbourn. 
After dysentery sometimes chronic arthritis occurs with 
very little pain in the joint except on movement and with 
no swelling of the joint, but with a persistent tempera- 
ture which a suspicious resemblance to a typhoid fever 
chart. In one patient a doubt existed between the diagnosis 
of malaria and typhoid fever, so specimens of blood were 
examined by Dr. Washbourn for the plasmodium malariæ 
and a Widal’s reaction was also tried. The plasmodium was 
found as masses of pigment in several of the red blood 
corpuscles and an immediate clumping of a typhoid 
culture pone to the presence of typhoid fever. 
double diagnosis bas since been borne out by the subse- 
quent progress of the patient. The Widal reaction is 
sometimes at fault. In one case of dysentery a strong and 
immediate reaction took place but typhoid fever was proved 
afterwards at the necropsy to be absent. 

At present it is perhaps too early to condemn inoculation 
against typhoid fever. It certainly does not prevent a 
patient from 2 the disease, and it seems doubtful 
whether the inoculated person will show any ter 
immunity than the non-inoculated person. Slight attacks 
have occurred in both clases of patients and two patients in 
this hospital who were inoculated have succum to the 
disease. On a priori grounds one would hardly expect that 
a preventive serum treatment would be successful in a 
disease which after it has existed for something like three 
weeks cannot protect the patient from a relapse. Moreover, 
second attacks are by no means unknown and one of Dr. 
Richmond’s patients had a most severe second attack of 
typhoid fever from which he died, so that a previous attack 
does not seem to protect either from the disease itself or to 
lessen its severity. 

One cannot praise too highly the care and devotion to duty 
which has been shown ey the nursing sisters, one and all, in 
their work in the hospital. It is, of course, in the treatment 
of typhoid fever that their assistance is of the utmost value, 
and many a convalescent soldier will owe his life to the 
skilful nursing of a trained sister. The arrangements for 
the treatment of cases of typhoid fever are most complete. 
Special huts are set apart for their ses! oa and special 
sisters and special orderlies are appointed who never attend 
other patients. In addition to these arrangements a latrine 
for typhoid fever patients has been built in the midst of the 
huts occupied by those patients suffering from typhoid fever, 
where the evacuations are sterilised by disinfectants before 
they are destroyed, and where all soiled linen is soaked in 
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1750. bg 24 hours before it is taken to the laundry to be 
washed. 

Two interesting cases of relapse in typhoid fever have 
occurred. In the first case the patients temperature 
rose about 10 or 11 days after his first attack and he 
had all the usual symptoms of a slight relapse, such 
as headache, malaise, pains in the limbs, slight abdo- 
minal distension, and enlargement of the spleen. The 
evening temperature remained up for seven days, with 
a normal temperature each morning after the first three 
days, during which time it rose to 102°F. On the eighth 
day the patient seemed quite well again; his temperature 
was normal and it remained so for five days. On the 
fourteenth day he was seized with pain in the abdomen and 
his temperature suddenly ran up to 105° without any pre- 
ceding condition of collapse being noticed. His abdomen 
was rigid and did not move well with respiration. There 
was dulness of the lower part of the abdomen, especially on 
the right side, sickness began, and the pulse became more 
rapid and weaker. Dr. Washbourn, in connexion with Dr. 
Richmond, diagnosed a Poron of a typhoid ulcer, and 
laparotomy was performed by Mr. Raymond Jobnson. A small 
perforation was soon discovered in the centre of a typhoid 
ulcer in the ileum of about the size of a shilling. The walls 
of the gut were too soft to allow of the ulcer being stitched 
up and so it was sewn into the wound and the peritoneum 
was washed out with boric acid lotion and the pelvis drained. 
The patient unfortunately sank a few hours after the opera- 
tion. At the post-mortem examination it was found that 
this was the only ulcer present, although there were evidences 
of recent typhoid ulcers. It is thus clear that a single 
typhoid ulcer can give rise to a relapse, and that although 
such relapse may have a very short period of pyrexia it is 
of the atmo A nportance to treat such attacks with as much 
care as in we pri attack. In this instance the patient 
was kept on a strict diet of plain milk from the second day 
on which his temperature rose until his decease. In the 
second case a relapse occurred with all the usual symptoms 
and with enlargement of the spleen and with spots five 
weeks after the patient’s temperatare had been normal. 

Deelfontein, May 14th. - 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH POSTAL 
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ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE annual dinner of the Association of British Postal 
Medical Officers was held under the chairmanship of the 
President, Dr. W. DOUGAN, on June 2ist, at the White- 
hall Rooms, Hôtel Métropole. The usual loyal toasts 
having been honoured, Sir JAMES ORICHTON BROWNE 
proposed „The Imperial Forces” in an eloquent speech 
and the toast was replied to by Sir JOSEPH FAYRER 
who said that he had endeavoured to record in the 
book which he had just written and published the 
history of his life’s work and he had honestly done his 
best for those Services for which he was responding. For 
the rest of his life, which in the nature of things could 
not be very prolonged, he felt that he had the approba- 
tion of his confrères in the profession and of his brother 
officers in the Service, which he thought was the best 
reward a man could have. ‘The Houses of Parlia- 
ment” was next proposed by Mr. EDMUND OWEN in a 
brilliant and witty speech, and was replied to by Mr. J. 
WALTON, M.P., who said that he had always entertained the 
idea that the House of Lords was a body of men independent 
of, and uninfluenced by, the voice of clamour, but that idea 
of his a short time ago received a shock when the peers 
surrendered on the vaccination question. Mr. EUGENE 
Wason, M.P., proposed, and Sir ROBERT HUNTER replied 
to, the toast of The Postmaster-General, the Secretary, and 
other Executive Officers of the Post Office.“ The Board of 
Education and other State Departments” was proposed by 
Dr. F. DE HAVILLAND HALL, and was responded to by Sir 
GEORGE KEKEWICH, Secretary to the Board of Education. 
Dr. J. F. W. TATHAM, Superintendent of Statistics to the 
Registrar-General’s Office, also acknowledged the toast, 
and said that he wished to extend the usefulness of the 
statistics issued by his office. He had to thank the 
members of his own profession for the hearty support 
extended to him in the performance of his duties. The 
toast of Preventive Medicine” was proposed by Dr. Woop 


(Dulwich) and was replied to by Professor W. H. CoRFIELD, 
who said that such was the excellence of the carry- 
ing out of the vaccination regulations im Germany 
that since 1874 no epidemic of small-pox had occurred 
throughout that empire, and as a result when a case of 
small-pox occurred the extreme outlying parts adjacent 
to countries where the vaccination laws were carelessly 
enforced the first German medical officer seeing the case 
generally mistook it for chicken-pox. He himself could 
remember three hospitals in London where scarlet fever 
cases in times past were mixed up with the general patients. 
For his efforts to stop that he had received the severest 
possible censure from the chief physician of one of the 
hospitals concerned who was also medical officer of health; 
that alone showed how preventive medicine had advanced.— 
Dr. A. WHITELEGGE (Chief Factory Inspector), in giving 
the toast of The General Medical Council,” sai 
that it was realised that the Council was endeavouring 
to make the profession more select by elimination of 
undesirable members and by increasing the stringency of 
the qualifying examinations.—Dr. J. G. GLOVER, in r nd- 
ing to the toast, said that it would be well for the medical 
profession if all gentlemen spoke of the General Medical 
Council with the generosity which characterised the remarks 
of Dr. Whitelegge. He (Dr. Glover) did not wish to 
save the Council from criticism for it was the better for 
it, but any fair student of its proceedings would conclude 
that with the limited powers it had it did the best it 
could. Nothing would do the Council more good than the 
endouragement of the profession. Asa slight proof of the 
right of the Council to feel that it had done something for 
the profession he would refer to the question of infectious 
diseases. He himself had taken an active part in trying to 
increase the education of students in the matter. He wasa 
member of the deputation sent to ask Mr. Ritchie to 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board hospitals to students. It 
was possible for a man to be a most distinguished student 
and yet never see a case of small-pox and possibly measles. 
When the deputation went to Mr. Ritchie Sir Samuel Wilks 
related how QGuy’s Hospital had been asked to send a 
medical man to one of the important public schools, and 
the best man the hospital had was sent. There arose in the 
school a mysterious complaint which tbis gentleman had 
never seen before. He was so puzzled that he went to the 
oldest medical practitioner in the district and detailed the 
symptoms and was duly informed that he had to deal with 
an outbreak of measles. This defect in medical education 
the Council was trying to remedy. The unity of the pro- 
fession would be best served and promoted by giving all 
encouragement to the General Medical Council, for it was the 
most representative body in the profession: it represented the 
medical schools in the United Kingdom, the Universities, 
the medical corporations, and the great body of the medica) 
profession, though, of course, it must be admitted that 
direct representation was not as adequate as it might be. If 
they used the amount of direct representation which they. 
had in the right way it would be increased, but they might 
so abuse it as to secure not extension but extinction. 
He (Dr. Glover) could say as one of the Direct Representa- 
tives that the other members of that Council representing 
the Crown and other interests paid great respect to the 
views of the Direct Representatives.—Dr. R. PARAMORE pro- 
„The Medical Press, which toast was suitably 
responded to.—The Rev. HENRY BELCHER proposed The 
Association of the British Postal Medical Officers,” and 
this having been replied to by the PRESIDENT, Dr. H. 
FITZGIBBON proposed The Guests,” which received 
due acknowledgment from Sir THOMAS ROE and Mr. P. J. 
FREYER.—A very cordial vote of thanks to the honorary 
general secretary, Dr. R. Ritchie Giddings, concluded the 
proceedings. The enjoyment of the evening was much 
enhanced by the excellent singing of Miss Lilian Corner and 
Mr. George Schneider and by a well-selected programme of 
music executed by the Imperial Orchestra. 


— — 


THE NEW INFIRMARY AT NEWCASTLE. 


THE foundation-stone of the Royal Victoria Infirmary was 
laid by the Prince of Wales on Wednesday, June 20th. The 
new building, which is to commemorate the Diamond Jubilee 
of Her Majesty the Queen, will occupy a site upon Castle 
Leazes and will take the place of the old infirmary which, by 
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its lack of adequate accommodation, has not for many years 
been able to minister to the wants of a greatly increased popu- 
lation. Briefly the story of the new building is as follows. 
In 1896 Mr. R. Lord was for the first time elected mayor of 
Newcastle and he initiated the movement to build a new infir- 
mary to celebrate the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. He asked for 
£60,000, £1000 for each year the Queen would have reigned. 
This sum was raised more easily than it was expected it 
would bé and Mr. Lord then asked for £40,000 more to re- 
build the infirmary on its t site. While this money 
was being collected Mr. John Hall, a wealthy Newcastle 
merchant, offered to give £100,000 to build a new infirmary 
provided the site were changed and after great trouble 
and much delay ten acres of land were given by the corpora- 
tion who own the soil and by the freemen who own the 
herbage on one of the sites selected by Mr. J. Hall 
on the Castle Leazes, at one time a part of the great 
Newcastle Town Moor. For the part which Mr. R. 
Lord has played in this gigantic undertaking he deserves 
the gratitude of the inhabitants of the counties of Northum- 
berland and Darham. For 30 years at least the building 
of another infirmary in Newcastle has been talked of and 
from time to time efforts have been made to raise the 
requisite funds, but till Mr. Lord did it everyone thought 
the task impossible. Now at last a complete building will 
be erected. It will accommodate 400 patients and will pro- 
bably cost, including the value of the site, E300. 000. It will 
be one of the very finest hospitals in the kingdom. 

The date chosen for the foundation-stone ceremovy was 
particularly appropriate, inasmuch as June 20th is the anni- 
versary of the Queen's accession to the throne. Never before 
have the streets of Newcastle been decorated as they were; 
bunting and other coloured decorations disguised the 
handsome stone buildings so that in many cases they could 
hardly be recognised, and the thoroughfares were thronged 
with such a crowd of visitors as has rarely if ever 
collected together in the stately old town. Fortunately 
the day, with the exception of a few slight showers, was 
fine and warm, so that everything contributed to make the 
daying of the foundation-stone a complete success. The 
Royal party arrived at the Central Station from York at 
12.10 P.M. and were met by the Home Secretary, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Northumberland (Earl Grey), Lord Durbam, 
the Mayor (Mr. R. Lord) and Mayoress, the Sheriffs, and the 
members of the corporation, together with many of the pro- 
minent citizens. An address, enclosed in a casket of ivory 
and gold, was presented to the Prince of Wales in the 
Assembly Room. His Royal Highness, who represented the 
Queen, having replied, a procession was formed and, escorted 
by a detachment of the Household troops, proceeded to 
a large covered stand capable of accommodating some 
thousands of spectators, where, in the presence of a huge 
crowd, the foundation stone was laid. 

In reply to an address read by Professor G. H. PHILIPSON, 
M.D. Cantab., on behalf of the governors of the infirmary, 
the PRINCE OF WALES said : It gives me much pleasure to be 
here to-day, by the desire and on behalf of the Queen, my 
dear mother, to Jay the foundation-stone of the beneficent 
institution which Her Majesty has directed shall bear her 
mame in permanent commemoration of the wisdom of your 

tion and freemen and of the generous charity of the 
inhabitants of this great city and the adjoining counties on 
the occasion of her Diamond Jubilee. The vast and varied 
industries which have grown up on the banks of the Tyne 
and maintain your population of resolute and prosperous 
workers are, unfortunately, in some instances carried on 
with a considerable, though happily diminishing, risk to 
life and health. It is therefore extremely gratifying to the 
Princess of Wales and myself to take part in the inaugura- 
‘tion of a hospital so extensive and well eqnipped, where the 
best resources of medical science and of skilled and efficient 
nursing will be at all times available for the benefit of the 
suffering. We learn with satisfaction that a very generous 
contribution has been made by working men towards the 
endowment of the infirmary from which they will derive sach 
benefits. I shall be happy to convey to the Queen your 
loyal and dutiful expressions of attachment and your good 
wishes, and I have to thank you for the cordial reception 
which you have given to the Princess of Wales and myself 
and to our daughter the Princess Victoria. 

The Bishop of NEWCASTLE offered a special prayer and 
the Mayor, on behalf of the architects, Mr. W. L. Newcombe, 
F. R. I. B. A., Newcastle, and Mr. Percy Adam, London, and 
of the contractor, Mr. A. Pringle, presented to His Royal 
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Highness a golden trowel and a mallet. The Prince then 
declared the stone to be well and truly laid.” 

The MAYORESS, on behalf of the governors of the Royal 
Victoria Infirmary, presented to the Princess of Wales a fan 
embellished with a view of the new building. 

At a lunch which was afterwards served in the St. George’s 
Drill Hall to some 900 guests the PRINCE OF WALES, in 
reply to the loyal toasts, said: In the name of tbe Princess 
and of our daughter and in my own name I must express our 
heartfelt thanks for the manner in which the Mayor has so 
kindly proposed this toast and for the cordial way in which 
you have received it to-day. ...... The Mayor having inti- 
mated a great wish that the Queen should lay the foundation 
stone of the great-infirmary which is called after her name, 
she, being unable for various reasons to do so, deputed me to 
take her place. ....... I need hardly say how gladly I 
was able to take the opportunity of once more being among 
you, where we have always been so kindly received. 
Most sincerely do I hope that the building will meet all its 
requirements. The spot chosen seems to be a most excellent 
one, and I am glad to hear not only of the great munificence 
of a donor who, alas, has been taken from us, but that the 
working classes have shown the great interest that they take 
in their own welfare by subscribing considerable sums 
towards the institation. Everybody knows how celebrated 
Newcastle is for its great works aud for its shipping. It is 
known all over the world. His Royal Highness then pro- 
posed the health of the Mayor and Oorporation of Newcastle, 
to which he added the health of the Mayoress. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF 
ENGLAND. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 


ON July 5th the Fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England will be called upon to elect four members of the 
Council, and the occasion is remarkable, not for the number 
of vacancies, for in some years five vacancies have occurred, 
but for the large number of Fellows who have come forward 
as candidates. 12 Fellows will compete for the four seats, 
and so far as we are aware this number is absolutely un- 
precedented. There were, indeed, 13 candidates, but Mr. 
J. H. Morgan has retired, as Mr. J. A. Bloxam, his senior 
colleague at Charing-cross Hospital, is a candidate. 

The electors will certainly experience some difficulty in 
deciding for whom {they should vote. The motives which 
influence the voting are necessarily complex, but far above 
all others the influence of the medical school is felt, for as 
a rule Fellows support these candidates who come from 
their own medical school, and provincial voters support pro- 
vincial candidates. There is much that is good in this 


feeling of loyalty, bat we do not hesitate to point 


out that the power of electing to so important a 
body as the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England is a serious trust and it should be exercised not 
for the benefit of any individual, but for the good of medical 
education and of the medical profession at large. Those 
Fellows should be chosen who have shown themselves to 
have at heart the real advancement of surgery. 

In considering the long list of candidates we find that 
three of them have already been members of the Council. 
Two of the retiring members, Mr. John Tweedy and 
Mr. Alfred Cooper, are offering themselves for re-election, 
and we imagine that all will agree that a retiring member 
of the Council who has served one term of office well 
is always justified in looking forward to being appointed 
for a second period. Mr. Tweedy was originally elected as 
representing the reform party in the College, and his conduct 
during the time he has already served has fully justified his 
appointment, for though he has shown himself at all times 
a zealous supporter of reform, he does not under-estimate the 
difficulties 915 the task. He has done good work on the 
Council and he would be certainly much missed by his 
colleagues should he not attain re-election. Mr. Alfred 
Cooper bas also served one term and has proved him- 
self a useful member of the Council; he will no doubt 
receive much support. Dr. Ward Cousins has not at 
present a seat on the Council though he has been twice 
elected a member. On each occasion he has replaced a 
member who through death has not finished his full term of 
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office ; the result has been that though Dr. Oousins bas had 
two terms of office he has only served four years. 

Of the nine remaining candidates one, Mr. Jordan Lloyd, 
is a provincial Fellow, a well-known surgeon of Birmingham. 
At present there are only four provincial members of the 
Council. though there have been five, and if the electors con- 
sider that five members should be from the provinces they 
will elect either Dr. Ward Oousins or Mr. Jordan Lloyd. 
We are sure that either of them would be a useful addition 
to the Council. 

The eight London candidates who have not yet been on the 
Council represent six medical schools, for Guy’s and 
Middlesex each have two candidates, Mr. Olement Lucas 
and Mr. Golding-Bird being connected with the former and 
Mr. Pearce Gould and Mr. Bland-Sutton with the latter. 
Charing-cross is represented by Mr. J. A. Bloxam, St. 
Bartholomew’s by Mr. W. J. Walsham, St. Thomas's by Mr. 
H. H. Olutton, and St. George's by Mr. W. H. Bennett. 

As Sir Thomas Smith, who is retiring from the Council 
and does not intend to offer himself for re-election, is 
from St. Bartholomew’s it is not unlikely that that 
medical school will be sucoeseful in replacing him by 
Mr. Walsham, although four members of the Council at 
present represent that hospital. 

With regard to the other candidates we do not feel called 
upon to discriminate between so many able surgeons and we 
must leave to the electors themselves the onerous task of 


This year, as for several years past, the Fellows have been 
supplied with Daor papari 80 they can vote by post, 
and there will be a still further falling off in the numbers of 
those who vote in person ; but we would remind the electors 
that six Fellows must be t before the election can 
commence and would ask any London Fellows who can 
1255 the time to attend at the College on Thursday next at 

30 P.M. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


HEALTH OF ENGLISH TOWNS. 

IN 33 of the English towns 6569 births and 3325 
deaths were registered during the week ending June 23rd. 
The annual rate of mortality in these towns, which had 
been 16:8 and 18-0 1000 in the two pees: 
ing weeks, declined again to 14-9 last week. In don 
the death-rate was 13:3 per 1000, while it averaged 16-0 in 
the 32 provincial towns. The lowest death-rates in these 


-cough, 64 to diarrhoea, 56 to 
diphtheria, 28 to scarlet fever, 18 to fever (princi- 
pally enteric), and one to small-pox. No fatal case of 
any of these diseases occurred last week in Birkenhead ; in 
the other towns they caused the lowest death-rates in Swansea, 
Nottingham, Halifax, Gateshead, and Newcastle; and the 
highest rates in Wolverhampton, Derby, Manchester, Oldham, 
Preston, and Sunderland. The greatest mortality from measles 
occurred in Plymouth, Derby, Manchester, Oldham, Hudders- 
field, and Sunderland; from whooping-cough in Oldham; 
and from dlarrhœa in’ Wolverhampton, Preston, and Sunder- 
land. The mortality from scarlet fever and from “ fever” 
showed no marked excess in any of the 33 towns. The 
56 deaths from diphtheria included 2L in London, six in 
Leicester, six in Sheffield, and four in Leeds. One fatal case 
of small-pox was registered last week in Wolverhampton, 
but not one in any other of the 33 towns. The number 
of small-pox patients under treatment in the Metropolitan 
Asylums Hospitals, which had increased from three to 15 at 
the end of the five preceding weeks, had declined again to 13 
on Saturday last, June 23rd; one new case was admitted 
during the week, against four, four, and eight in the three 
preceding weeks. The number of scarlet fever patients in 
these hospitals and in the London Fever Hospital at the 
end of the week was 1810, agains‘ 1754 and 1766 on the 
two preceding Saturdays. 219 new cases were admitted 
during the week, against 194, 203, and 210 in the three pre- 
ceding weeks. The deaths referred to diseases of the i- 
ratory organs in London, which had been 268 and 257 in the 
two preceding weeks, further declined last week to 181, and 


certified either b 


Leicester, Nottingham, Salford, 
smaller towns ; the largest 

were registered in Liverpool, Preston, Hudder: field, Halifax, 
and Sheffield. 


ceding weeks, declined again to 16:5 during the week en 
Jane 23rd, but exceeded by 1:6 per 1000 the mean 


edical 
All the causes of death were d 


HEALTH OF SCOTCH TOWNS. 


The annual rate of mortality in the eight Scotch towns, 
which had been 18°3 and 19:9 per 1000 in the two 


rang 
10:6 in Paisley to 17:0 in Edin h and 18:8 in Glasgow. 
The 510 dea in these towns 

referred to diarrhoea, 18 to w measles, 


two 

annual rate of 1:9 
mean rate last week from the same diseases in the 33 large 
English towns. The fatal cases of diarrhea, which 
been seven and 22 in the two weeks, declined again 
last week to 19, of which seven occurred in Edinburgh, five 
in Glasgow, two in Dundee, and two in Paisley. 
deaths from whooping-cough, which had been 17 and 2? 
in the two eding weeks, declined again to 18 last week, 
and included 16 in Glasgow. The fatal cases of measles, 
which had risen from 10 to 23 in the four preceding weeks, 
declined again last week to 14, of which 11 were registered in 
Glasgow and two ia Edinburgh. The four deaths from 
diphtheria corresponded with the number in the precedin 
week, and included three in Glasgow, where the two 
cases of scarlet fever and the death from small-pox were 
also recorded. The deaths referred to diseases of the 
d pri organs in these towns, which had been 106 
and 101 in the two preceding weeks, further declined 
last week to 87, but ee a excess of oe the jea 
in the corresponding period of last year. causes ,or 
nearly 5 per oent., of the deaths in these eight towns las? 
week were not certified. 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 

The death-rate in Dublin, which had been 21:9, 23:1, and 
23:8 per 1000 in the three preceding weeks, declined 
again to 17:9 during the week ending June 23rd. D 
the past four weeks the death-rate in the city has a 
21:7 per 1000, the rate during the same period being 15:9 
in London and 16-7 in Edinburgh. The 120 deaths belonging 
to Dublin registered during the week under notice were 
40 below the number in the preceding week, and 
included four which were referred to the phir 
symotic diseases, three, 10, and six in the three 

eceding weeks; these, two resulted from fever, one 
from diphtheria, one from whooping Cone? and not one either 
from small-pox, measles, scarlet fever, or diarrbœa. These 
four deaths were equal to an annual rate of 0°6 1000, the 
symotic death-rate during the same 15 
in London and 2:1 in Edinburgh. The two deatbs from 
„fever corresponded with the number in the eding 
week, while the mortality from diphtheria showed a slight 
decrease. The 120 deaths in Dublin last week included 
23 of infants under one year of age and 5 
aged upwards of 60 years; the deaths both of ts 
and of elderly persons showed a decline from the numbers 
recorded in the preceding week. One inquest case and 
one death from violence were registered; and 47, or more 
than a third, of the deaths occurred in public institutions.. 
The causes of eight, or nearly 7 per cent., of the deaths in 
the city last week were not certified. 


THE SERVICES. 


ROYAL Navy MEDICAL SERVICE. 

THE following appointments are notified : — Staff- 
Surgeons: James M'O. Martin, D.S.O., and W. E. 
Home to the Centurion; and H: P. Shuttleworth to 
the Boscawen for the Minotaur. Surgeons: Richard O. 
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Munday to the Nelson ; S. Roach to the Centurion; William 
Walker, Jobn O' Hea, Leonard 8. Whitwan, Herbert, 
Denny, Alfred J. Hewett, and Gerald M. Eastment, to 
the Duke of Wellington, additional for disposal; Robert 
W. G. Stewart, John St. John, Murphy Henry J. Rogers, 
Alex. ©. Remirck, Walter P. Dyer, and Thomas H. Vickers, 
all to the Vivid, additional for disposal; Robert R. Fasson, 
Arthur F. Fraser, and Ralph B. Ainsworth, to the 
Pembroke, additional for dieposal; John R. Muir, Arthur 
F. Frank, and Richard R. Horley, to the Wildfire, 
additional for disposal; A. W. Campbell to the Lizard; 
A. Gaskell and J. D. 8. Milln to the Centurion: and J. P. H. 
Greenhalgh to the Prince George. 


INDIA AND THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICES. 

The following promotions are approved: To be Colonel :— 
Lieutenant-Oolonel Charles Henry Joubert, Bengal Estab- 
lishment. Majors to be Lieutenant-Colonels: Bengal 
Establishment: Oharles Pardey Lukis, Robert Richard 
Harvey Whitwell, Lawrence Augustine Waddell, Dhanjibhai 
Barjorji Spencer, James Clarke, Cooverjee Cawasjee Vaid, 
Philip Darrell Pank, Thomas Richard Mulroney, and 
Thomas Rankin Macdonald. Madras Establishment: Rustam 
Hormasji Cama, Winthrop Benjamin Browning, C.I.E., 
Orosdaaile Miller Thompson, Cabitt Sindall Rundle and 
James William Evans. Bom ba Establishment : Henry Peers 
Dimmock and Charles Bradley Maitland. Captains to be 
Majors: Bengal Establishment: Daniel Grove Marshall, 
David Macbeth Moir, Harry Frederick Whitchurch, V.C., 
James Reid Roberts, Frederick William Gee, Kanta Prasad, 
Patrick Wilkins O'Gorman, William Henry Gray, and George 
Thomas Mould. Madras Establishment: Allan Ewen Grant 
and Frank Charles Pereira. Bombay Establishment : James 
Graham Hojel, Henry Charles Leflier Arnim, and George 
Sloane Thomson. The transfer of the undermentioned 
officer to the half-pay list is also approved: Captain John 
William Wolfe, Bengal Establishment. The retirement from 
the service of the undermentioned officers is also notified :— 
Bengal Establishment: Lieutenant-Colonel Charles James 
Hislop Warden, Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Nugent Stoker, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Rankin Macdonald. Bombay 
Establishment : Lieutenant-Colonel Atmaram Sadashiva 
Graudin Jayakar. 

MILITIA INFANTRY. 

Ernest Madge, late Surgeon-Lieutenant, Militia Medical 

Staff Oorps, to be Captain. 


VOLUNTEER CORPS. 


Artillery: (Ist Cornwall) Duke of Cornwall's (Western 
Division, Royal Garrison Artillery): Surgeon-Major W. 
Mason to be Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel; Surgeon-Captain 
W. K. Bullmore to be Surgeon-Major. Submarine Miners: 
The Olyde Division: Surgeon-Lieutenant J. Rowan to be 
Surgeon-Captain. Rifle: 8th Volunteer Battalion the 
Royal Scots (Lothian Regiment): George Alexander Dickson 
to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. lst Volunteer Battalion the 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment: Surgeon-Major E. L. Freer 
to be Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel and to remain Super- 
numerary. 3rd (Dumfries) Volunteer Battalion the King’s 
Own Scottish Borderers: Surgeon-Lieutenant G. D. Logan 
resigns his commission. 4th Volunteer Battalion the East 
Surrey Regiment: Surgeon-Major E. J. Lawless to be 
e and to remain Sapernumerary. 
lst Nottinghamshire (Robin Hood): James Black Roberts 
to be Surgeon-Lieutenant. l 

Memorandum. —Consequent 1185 the division of the Ist 
Volunteer Battalion the Lincolnshire Regiment into two 
Volunteer Battalions, designated respectively the lst and 
3rd Volunteer Battalions the Lincolnshire Regiment, Her 
Majesty bas been graciously pleased to approve of the fol- 
lowing with effect from June 20th, 1900, and of the officers 
so transferred being considered to have received in the new 
battalion commissions of the same rank and date as in the 
consolidated one, viz. :—I1st Volunteer Battalion the Lincoln- 
shire Regiment: Surgeon-Major F. J. Walker and Surgeon- 
Lieutenant J. Bruce. 

TRANSVAAL WAB NOTES. 


Lieutenant Carlyon, R. A. M. C., Civil Surgeon Bruce, and 
Civil Surgeon M. P. Cooke have left England for South 
Africa. Major Bond, R.A.M.C., is on his way to England 
wounded in the Armenian. Civil Surgeon Stamford is 
returning to England in the Bavarian. Lieutenant Buist, 
R. A. M. C., Major A. B. Cottell, Lieutenant H. G. Martin, Lieu- 
tenant Scott, Civil Surgeon Callum, and Civil Surgeon Smith 
have arrived in England. The following officers were dis- 


charged from hospital to duty for the week which ended 
Jane 10th: Civil Surgeons Smallman and Civil Surgeon 
Hunter. Major A. Wright, R. A. M. O., and Surgeon-Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lawless, 4th Battalion East Surrey Regiment, 
were discharged from hospital to duty for the week ending 
Jane 17th. 

On Jane 19th Princess Henry of Battenberg visited the 
Syracusa Convalescent Home for Wounded Soldiers at 
Torquay. This institution, which at present contains 28 
soldiers, several of whom are Oanadians, was founded by 
Mr. and Mrs. Mallock. Mr. J. Quick described each case and 
<8 Royal Highness had a cheering word to say to each of 

e men. ; | 

Mrs. Skey Muir, the honorary secretary of the Royal Army 
Medical Oorps South African Fund, notifies all those who 
have been interested in the work of this Fund that the offices, 
77, George-street, Portman-square, W., will be given up 
early in Jaly and that no parcels can be received after the 
7th prox. Gifts in money may, however, still be sent to the 
bankers, Messrs. Holt and Co., 3, Whitehall-place. Should 
it be found desirable to resume the work in the autumn due 
notice will be inserted in the daily press. 

Invalids from South Africa, consisting of 23 officers and 
200 men, have arrived in Plymouth this week and have 
been admitted into the Station Hospital, Devonport. In 
addition to the camp hospital for 50 beds which has 
been established at Fort Staddon the hospital at Tregantle 
Fort has been increased to 50 beds. Both these hospitals 
will be further increased should the occasion arise. 
` The s.s. Cheshire and Pembroke Castle arrived at South- 
amyton on June 19th and June 22nd respectively. The 
former brought 392 and the latter 334. sick and wounded 
from South Africa who were admitted to the Royal Victoria 
Hospital. We hear that in future convalescent patients will 
be sent on from the troopships to Portsmouth and that only 
men really requiring medical treatment will in future be 
admitted to the wards of the hospital. 

TRANSVAAL WAR CASUALTIES. 

Sargeon-Lieutenant-Colonel James Stevenson died at Cape 
Town on Jane 19th. 

Mr. Benton Norman Maclean, medical officer attached 
to the Imperial Light Horse, is reported to have died from 
ptomaine poisoning at Ladysmitb. 

Captain J. H. Campbell, R.A.M.C., was severely wounded 
daring the operations in Natal on Feb. 24th. 

The following are reported dangerously ill :—At Bloem- 
fontein : V W. W. Lake, Militia 
Medical Staff Corps. At Kimberley: Civil Surgeon W. H. 
Steele. Civil Surgeon W. B. Bennett, attached No. 1 
Stationary Hospital, Natal. At Kroonstad, June 16th : Civil 
Surgeons R. W. Jameson and A. Robertson. 

Lord Roberts telegraphs that the following sick officers 
are re to be at Heilbron: Major Greig, R. A. M. O., and 
Civil Surgeon Ash, enteric fever; doing well. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 

A Times telegram through Reuter’s agency, dated Calcutta, 
June 26th, states that a wing of the 7th Bengal Regiment, 
together with the 43rd Field Hospital, embarked on June 25th 
on board the WNerbudda. 

In a dias ra telegram, dated Simla, June 26th, the 
Times says: Major Cree, R.A.M.C., will proceed on hospital 
duty with the force. Lieutenant Douglas and Captain 
Walton of the Indian Medical Service have been placed in 

e of the x rays apparatus, of which there is only one 
complete set available here. 

The following Indian medical officers will accompany the 
regiments proceeding to China: Lieutenant-Colonel Bookey 
(principal officer), Lieutenant-Colonel Esmonde-White, 

ajors Mould and Whitchurch, V.O., and Captains Kenrick, 
Walton, and Price. Those pro with the hospitals 


are: Lieutenant-Colonel Waddell, Majors Burton, Fooks, 


Thomson, Marshall, and White, Captains Jenny, Carr, 
Moorhead, Harriss, and Hamilton, Lieutenants Fenton, 
McCay, Megaw, G. Stewart, Willmore, Meakin, Gidney, 
and C. Stewart. — 7 

_ ROYAL VISIT TO NETLEY HOSPITAL. 

On Inne 21st H.R.H. the Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Argyll, visited the Royal Victoria Hospital with Mrs. Eliot 
Yorke with whom she was staying at Hamble Cliff. 
Arriving at the hospital at 2.45 p.m. Her Royal Highness 
was met by Colonel Charlton, R.A.M.C., accompanied by 
his secretary (Major Treherne, R.A.M.C.), and by Professor 
A. E. Wright, and was conducted through the wards of both 
the medical and surgical divisions of the hospital. In the 
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former the cases were explained to the Princess by 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. E. Webb, R.A.M.C., and in the 
surgical division by Major W. Dick, R.A.M.C., acting Pro- 
fessor of Surgery, and by Major Birt, R. A. M. C., the latter 
being the officer in charge of the surgical division. The 
hee remained in the hospital for rather more than two 
ours. 
ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOL, NETLEY. 

Under orders from the Director-General of the Army 
Medical Service a special examination was held at the Army 
Medical School on June 20th and 21st to examine the 
surgeons-on-probation who had been nominated for the Royal 
Army Medical Corps. The following gentlemen were recom- 
mended for commissions as Lieutenants :— 


1. P. Henderson. 10. W. B. Fry. 

2. J. P. Murphy. 11. C. R. L. Ronayne. 
3. A. R. Greenwood. 12. G. Baillie. 

4. F. H. Hardy. 13. L. L. G. Thorpe. 
5. W. M. H. Spiller, 14. J. B. Hall. 

6. D. W. K. Moody. 15. W. S. Crosthwait. 
7. A. D. Jameson. 16. P. G. Douglass 

8. W. Bennett. | 17. R. F. Ellery. 

9. B. B. Burke. ` 


DEATHS IN THE SERVICES. 

Lieutenant-Colonel George Frederick Bevan, I.M.S., re- 
cently, who qualified as L. R. C. S. and L. R. O. P. Irel. in 1870 
and 1871 respectively. met with a serious carriage accident at 
Bangalore in April last. He was recovering from its effects 
when pneumonia set in which rapidly proved fatal. 

Lieutenant Charles William McG. Orpen, I. M. S., at Quetta, 
recently, from pneumonia. Lieutenant Orpen, who had only 
recently entered the service, graduated as M.B., B.Ch., and 
A.B.Q. Dub. in 1897. 


— ——— 


Correspondence, 


** Audi alteram partem.” 


THE POSITION OF THE GENERAL MEDICAL 
COUNCIL WITH RESPECT TO THE 
MIDWIVES BILL. 

To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


81rS,—As President of the General Medical Council I have 
been authorised and requested to state, should certain 
amendments to the Midwives Bill now under consideration in 
the House of Commons be placed on the notice-paper, that 
the Council at its last meeting carefully considered the 
bearing of the most important of these amendments and 
passed the following resolution :— i 

That the Council request the President to represent to the Lord 
President of the Privy Council that the amendment of Clause 2 (2) of 
the Midwives Bill by the omission of the words or shall habitually 
and for gain attend women in childbirth " would so completely destroy 
its efficacy as a measure of protection for lying-in women of the poorer 
classes, that the Council could no longer approve of the Bill sing 
into law; and that accordingly they deem it unnecessary at the pre- 
sent time to express an opinion on the other amendments suggested. 
As I understand that an amendment for the omission of the 
words referred to has been placed on the notice-paper I have 
to request that you will favour me by publishing this letter 
so that the Medical Council's position on this matter may be 
known. I an, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

June 26th, 1900. WX. TURNER. 


— 


THE RIGHT OF THE LICENTIATE OF THE 
SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES OF 
LONDON TO STYLE HIMSELF 
“PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON,” 

To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sres, —Subjoined is a copy of a resolution passed by the 
Court of Assistants of this Society on June 19th. Having 
regard to the great importance of the resolution to the 
Licentiates of the Society I shall be much obliged if you will 
allow it to be published in your next issue. 

I an, Sirs, your faithfully, 

June 26th, 1900. JAMES R. UPTON. 

The resolution passed by the General Medical Council at its recent 
session deciding not to employ the funds of the Council in defraying 
the expenses of a test case to determine whether the L.S.A. (1886) is or 


is not entitled to call himself Physician and Surgeon having been read, 
Resolved, that in view of the opinions expressed by eminent counsel 
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in favour of the Society’s contention, and this court considering that the 
decision of the General Medical Council ought not to operate to the 
prejudice of the Licentiates of the Society, hereby authorires all 
Licentiates of the Society qualified under the Medical Act, 1888, to 
call themselves Physician and Surgeon and undertakes to defend them 
at tbe sole cost of the Society from the legal consequences of their 
adopting those titles. 


DAVIES-COLLEY MEMORIAL FUND. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRs, —The irreparable loss which our hospital and 
medical school have sustained through the death of Mr. 
Davies-Ooliey while still with us in active work has awakened 
a general desire to perpetuate his memory. It is felt that 
there are many who will be eager to testify in some lasting 
form to Mr. Davies-Colley’s great ability, unvarying upright- 
ness, and daily devotion to duty. To this end at a meeting 
of the medical staff it was decided to invite subscriptions. 
The form which the memorial shall take will be determined 
at a meeting of the subscribers to be held at a later date. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. T. G. Stevens at the 


THE 


address as below. 


We are, Sirs, yours very truly, 
CHARTERS J. SYMONDS, Treasurer. 
THos. G. STEVENS, Hon. Secretary. 
8, St. Thomas’s-street, London Bridge, S. B., June 28th, 1900- 


LYMPHATIC LEUKAEMIA. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sirs,—I have read with some interest the account of the 
case of lymphatic leukæmia n in THE LANCET of 
June 16th by Dr. Murrell. hile agreeing with the author 
as to the importance of recording new and successful treat- 
ment in this disease, I should submit that the diagnosis is 
not so clear as was assumed. The diagnosis of lymphatic 
leukemia is based upon three cardinal symptoms: (1) pro- 
gressive hyperplasia of the lymphatic glands; (2) marked 
increase in the numbers of white blood corpuscles in the 
circulation ; and (3) abnormally high percentage of lympho- 
cytes. It is true that Muir and others have published cases 
in which the hyperplasia of the lymphatic glands 
was absent, but I am aware of no record of a case 
in which the latter two symptoms were also absent. In 
Dr. Murrell’s case there is no mention made of the condition 
of the lymphatic glands, the number of white corpuscles was 
never above the normal; in fact, in the first and third counts 
there was a considerable leucopenia, and as regards the per- 
centage a olear differentiation was not made between lympho- 
cytes and hyaline corpuscles. I would further suggest that 
the condition described as small cells baving a single pale 
nucleus surrounded by a narrow zone of fine granules 
staining very deeply with methylene blue” is such as is 
not infrequently seen’ when blood is deeply stained with 
methylene blue. Ebrlich! in describing the lymphocyte 
says: The protoplasm shows with methylene blue and 
similar stains inequalities in the intensity of staining which 
must be regarded, not [as Ehrlich first thought] as the ex- 
pression of a granulation, but as a net-like structure.” It 
would be advisable that the indicated points should be 
cleared up before such a valuable case is put on record. 

I an, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
J. CHARLTON BRISCOE. 
King’s College Hospital, June 20th, 1900. 


~ 


“ ACCIDENTAL VACCINATION OF A WOMAN 
BY HER CHILD.” 


To the Editors of Tom LANORT. 


SIRS, —A case similar to that reported by Mr. Henchley 
in THE LANCET of June 23rd (p. 1846) occurred to me 
last year. A lady came to stay in this neighbourhood 
bringing her infant with her and in a few days sbe 
sent for me. She was suffering from pyrexia and from 
diffused redness of the face and much swelling which 
seemed to have its centre near the nose. The case 
seemed so obviously to be one of facial erysipelas that I 
notified it as such. Within two or three days a copious 
serous discharge from her nostrils began and continued for a 
week. As these symptoms slowly subsided the unusual 
course of the case led me to inquire further, and it came out 
that the infant had been vaccinated shortly before coming 


2 Die Anemia, p. 46. 
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"HORSE AMBULANOES.”—THE RAILWAY MEDIOAL OFFICERS’ UNION. [June 30, 1900. 1907 


bere, and by this time a small sore was discovered at the 
left side of the tip of the nose, just within the nares. The 
discharge ceased and the swelling decreased and eventually 
only a small scar was left. In this instance it appeared 
likely that the infection was conveyed from the infant’s arm 
to the mother’s nose through the medium of a pocket- 
handkerchief.—I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Blackheath, June 23rd, 1900. WALTER KIDD, M.D. Lond. 


“HORSE AMBULANCES.” 
T% the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRS, —Perhaps the ancient and loyal borough of Wigan 
can lay claim to having one of the most complete systems of 
ambulances of any similar town in the kingdom. When I 
tell you that there are stationed in the town and district 
no fewer than 24 horse ambulances and 12 hand-wheel 
ambulances it will be at once evident that both Wigan and 
the district are doing their share of the work indicated in 
THE LANCET. But this has been going on for 20 years. 
The ambulance movement has all along been voiced through 
the annual report of the Royal Albert Edward Infirmary 
and through the local press, and there has not been 
lacking that spirit of magnanimity and generous kindness 
on the part of friends of this hospital to provide what was 
needed to establish this excellent hospital corps of which we 
are justly proud. The medical men in the district have done 
their share in giving lectures on “first-aid and ambulance 
work” in the various works, so that within a circle 
with a radius of nine miles from this hospital you will 
find men who have profited by those lectures and have pos- 
sessed themselves of certificates or medals granted for pro- 
ficiency by the St. John Ambulance Association. 

I am, Birs, yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM TABERNER, 


General Superintendent and Secretary, Royal Albert 
June 26th, 1900. Edward Infirmary, Wigan. 


MIDWIVES’ REGISTRATION. 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRS,— The protest published in THE LANCET of June 16th 
from the Beckenbam and Penge Medical Society re- 
garding the conduct of the Cannon-street Hotel meeting 
contained in a letter of sympathy to Dr. Glover would not 
require an answer did it not contain the statement that the 
delegates of that society went there ‘‘ prepared to submit 
eome very carefully considered alterations in the Midwives 
Bill which they hoped might render it a useful measure 
and one which would safeguard the public and be 
acceptable to the general practitioner.” Of these ‘* care- 
fully considered alterations” we heard nothing either 
at the preliminary committee meetings or at the meeting 
itself. And how can this statement be made consistent with 
this society’s delegates (including Mr. Sturges) having 
composed and signed the following, which is an extract 
from a letter which accompanied the invitation to the 
meeting ? 


It is the opinion of the large majority of medical men, and particu- 
larly of general practitioners, who see most and know most of the class 
of work the Midwives Bill is Intended to legislate for, that it is a 
measure likely to effect incalculable harm. Even if it provided, as it 
does not, for restricting to natural cases of labour only the legalised 
attendance of midwives, the harm would not be guarded against, for a 
natural case of labour requires complete scientific kaowledge to 
diagnose and may become urgent and dangerous at any time between 
its commencement and completion. Since the study of midwifery 
has been changed, chiefly owing to the labours of the late Sir James 
Simpson and the Edinburgh School, from a despised art to an honoured 
ecience, the saving of life and suffering has been immense (as statistics 
will show) and the genus Mrs. Gamp, so powerfully exposed by Charles 
Dickens, has been phe ie by the ordinary process of ‘evolution. 
That being so, the evil which we all recognise to exist seemed to be 
gradually curing itself; but the effects of this legislation, we fear, will 
bs to revive it in a more dangerous form than ever existed before. 
The Medical Acte, which were drafted in the interests of the public, 
wisely ordained that medical men who are licensed to practise in any 
one branch of medicine or surgery (including midwifery) must show a 
thorough knowledge in all. Going absolutely against this principle the 
Midwives Bill will give a State-guaranteed qualification to women who 
can at most possess the little . that is dangerous, which will 
deceive the public into thinking that in employing a midwife they are 
employing a properly qualified person to whom they are justified in 
entrusting their lives. We feel very strongly that this Bill has not 
been properly considered or the effect it will have sufficiently weighed ; 
and although we wish all who follow the calling of nurse to the sick 
could be properly trained and even certificated by law we are convinced 
that no measure which provides for the attendance of lying-in women 
without proper medical supervision can fail to be productive of a largely 


increased death-rate among women and infants and also do much to 
encourage criminal practices. 

This is the rational and consistent position which we still 
hold and the one from which they have apparently been 
washed back by the dogmatic ground-swell of medico- 
political orthodoxy. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Sydenhe m, June 17th, 1900. F. LORIMER HART. 


HEALTH AND SANITARY CONDITION OF 
ABERDEENSHIRE: BRAEMAR SPECIAL 
DISTRICT, 

To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Srrs,—In the issue of THE LANCET of Jane 9th, 1900, 
page 1682, under the heading of ‘‘ Health and Sanitary, Con- 
dition of Aberdeenshire,” at the end of the aph it is 
stated that ‘‘ scavenging has improved in all the districts 
except Aboyne, Torphins, and Braemar, ‘where nothing has 
as yet been done. This statement is incorrect as regards 
the Braemar district, where a scavenger has been employed 
for the last three years and paid a regular salary during 
that time. I have, therefore, to ask you to contradict the 
latter part of the paragraph in so far as Braemar district is 


concerned. 
I am, Sirs, yours faithfally, 
WM. MICHIE, 


Olerk to Braemar Special District. 
Tullochcoy, Crathie, June 23rd, 190). 


THE RAILWAY MEDICAL OFFICERS’ 
UNION. 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


Sirs,—It will bea very great convenience and will con- 
siderably aid organisation amongst railway medical officers if 
you will allow me to ask those who previously communicated 
with me, as well as those who have not, if they will let me 
know as soon as possible whether they could attend a meet- 
ing at Ipswich during the session of the annual meeting of 
the British Medical Association, with a view of instituting a 
union for the protection and promotion of the interests of 
railway medical officers. 

I find that the medical officers of some railway companies 
are already organised, having had associations for some 
years. If they will attend the proposed meeting their 
experience will be of use, not only in assisting the medical 
officers of other companies to form associations on their 
respective lines, but also in forming the national unicn. 

There is nothing revolutionary intended in the proposed 
union. The objects are (1) to promote unity and good 
fellowship; (2) to compare the rates of payment of the 

ifferent staffs ; (3) to consider whether there should be a 
separate payment for minor surgical injuries as well as to 
consider the special fees for fractures, dislocations, &.; 
(4) to consider the question of gratuitous or paid ambulance 
lectures ; (5) to consider how we can protect each otber from 
those who are seeking the appointments which we hold; and 
(6) finally to consider any other means which may be 
proposed from any member or staff likely to be for our 
mutual benefit. 

If I hear from a sufficient number of medical officers I 
will make arrangements for a meeting at Ipswich and shall 
be glad to know what day and hour during the annual meeting 
will be most convenient for each writer. I not only wish to 
hear from those who have made arrangements to go to the 
annual meeting of the British Medical Association, but those 
who could make it convenient to run there speciaily for this 
meeting but have not the time at their disposal to remain for 
any other meeting. Our meeting will not be restricted to 
members of the British Medical Association. I shall be glad 
to hear from those unable to attend a meeting at Ipswich 
whether they are favourable to the union and will give it 
cordial support, in all cases stating what company they are 
attached to and any details connected with their appoint- 
ment that may be of interest and utility to their colleagues. 
All communications will be regarded as confidential, facts 
only being made use of, not the names of the authors. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfally, 
G. H. BROADBENT, 
Medical Off cer G.N. and G. C. Ry. Cos. 
8, Ardwick-green, Manchester, June 25tb, 1900. 
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CHELTINE FOODS. 
To the Editors of THE LANOBT. 


Sirs,—Referring to your remarks on Cheltine Foods in 
THE LANCET of June 16th, when treating of the exhibite at 
the Medical, Sargical, and Hygienic Exhibition, we beg to 
state that the wording on the tins of diabetic food Cannot 
turn into sugar” was a clerical error. Correction was made 
on our pamphlets two months ago but was unfortunatel 
omitted on the diabetic tins. This has now been corrected, 
and in future all tins containing diabetic food issued by this 
company will have written on them ‘ Will not form diabetic 
sugar.”—We are, Birs, yours faithfully, 

Wortus Foops SYNDICATE, LTD. 

Cheltine Works, Cheltenham, June 18th, 1900. 


“ CORONERS’ INQUESTS ON PERSONS 
DYING UNDER ANASTHETICS.” 
To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


SIRS,— On reading your excellent leading article in 
THE LANCET of June 23rd, p. 1811, with regard to the 
questions propounded by Dr. Danford Thomas to be put, 
I presume, to medical witnesses at future inquests on deaths 
from anxsthetics, I could not help wondering whether the 
well-known coroner can possibly have any practical knowledge 
of the difficulties of complying with the suggestions which his 
questions would imply. A large number of the cases in which 
a general practitioner is called to give an anæstbetic are 
cases more or less of emergency, perhaps in some country 
village miles away from any professional assistance, cases in 
which there would be no time to make the thorough examina- 
tion of the patient and the surroundings as suggested, or even 
if that were possible cases in which even unfavourable con- 
ditions might have to be ignored more or less. By all 
means let us have scientific inquiry with regard to 
angsthetics, but I cannot help thinking that the general 
practitioner is being somewhat hampered by all the minutiz 
of detail expected of him, which will make many men almost 
shrink from giving an anesthetic. For instance, one of the 
questions suggested by Dr. Thomas is the experience of the 
anssthetist. True, the more experience an anesthetist has 
had the better for the patient and everybody. But it is not 
possible for all to have the same experience and many a young 
general practitioner may be called upon as a bounden duty 
to give an anzsthetic whether he has had experience or not. 
If the questions propounded by Dr. Thomas are to be put on 
every occasion of a fatality and the jury are to give their 
verdict according to the answers received, I for one, although 
I have had a fairly large experience of anzsthetics—i.e., 
ether and chloroform—hope I may never have to give any 
more if I am to run the risk of having my professional 
credit upset by a jury who are certainly not a competent 
tribunal on those matters. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 


June 26th, 1900. M.B., M. R. O. S. 


THE NATIONALISATION OF TRINITY 
COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 
To the Editors of THE LANOBT. 


Sirs,—Although Iam unable to discern that the columns 
of a medical journal are the proper arena for the discussion of 
the Irish Catholic University question I feel bound to contest 
your conclusion, as set forth in an annotation in THE LANCET 
of June 23rd, p. 1815, that the proposal to nationalise 
Trinity College is as useless as it is impracticable.” I 
hold, on the contrary, that the nationalisation of the College, 
which I understand to be the same thing as the complete 
de-sectarianising of it, would be most useful because it 
would remove for ever the only complaint which Irish 
Catholics can justly make against the Dablin University 
system. Trinity College is, indeed, national already but for 
one thing. Its education in arts, science, medicine, law, 
and engineering, and its degrees in these faculties, are as 
freely open, with all the honours of the higher grades, to 
Roman Catholics as to the students of any other religion. 
No questions are asked or any exclusion practised towards 
them, and many Roman Catholics who have passed through 
Trinity with honour have testified to that fact, and no 
grievance can be truthfully averred respecting the educa- 
tional treatment of students of that or any otber Church. 


CHELTINE FOODS.—PLAGUE IN AUSTRALIA. 
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There is, however, that within the University and ite Oollege 
which unfortunately affords grounds for the oomplaint that 
Roman Catholics are liable to be exclusively dealt with 
therein. The atmosphere is very strongly redolent of 
Protestantism, and the governing body, the Professors and 
Fellows and officials, are almost universally Irish Churoh- 
men, and it would be no more reasonable to Trish 
Churchmen to feel comfortable in their studies at 

than to expect Roman Catholics to feel comfortable at 
Trinity. 

That the Protestant atmosphere is so thick in Trinity is 
due not to any desire on the part of the Protestants to 
boycott the Roman Catholics but to the refusal of the 
Catholic priesthood to allow their co-religionists to beara 
hand in any form of Irish education over which they have 
not, cally, despotic control. They have 
to s Trinity the same policy which they pursued towards 
the Queen’s Colleges, using every effort to make them 
failures and then screeching that the institutions should be 
superseded because they are failures. No one in Ireland, 1 
imagine, entertains any hope that the Catholic hierarchy 
will abandon this position until they must and the of 
imaginary grievances will no doubt continue, but if nation 

‘that the education of the people ought not to be 
chop up for division amongst a number of seots and 
compels the Government to turn a deaf ear to the clamour of 
the Irish priests and to force Trinity to liberalisation 
and desectarianism the Irish University question will be 
solved as the nation desires. It may be true, jast at present, 
that ‘‘no statesman of any party would attempt to interfere 
with Trinity College,” but when we had a strong hand at the 
Ministerial helm instead of the time-serving Government 
which now rules the attempt was made and nearly euc- 
ceeded and there is no doubt that the liberal voice of 
the British electors would now support any Govern- 
ment which would have the courage to ignore the 
assumed indignation of the Irish priests an 
to eradicate all traces of sectarianism from the University of 
Dublin. To effect this latter purpose it would be essential 
to transfer in its entirety the Divinity school of Trinity 
College to the outside custody of the Church of Ireland 
with a grant to that Oburch equivalent to that now made to 
the sectarian education at Maynooth and eleewhere. With- 
out this the Roman Catholics will always havea reasonable 
grievance and tbe priests a good ory fora se Catholic 
university, and I see no insuperable difficulty in doing it 
whenever the nation bas a Government whose regard for 
justice and for the interest of the people will restrain it from, 
trafficking with parties for votes. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 1 

June 26th, 1900. A.M., M.D. DUB. UNIVERSITY. ` 


PLAGUE IN AUSTRALIA. 


(From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE returns of plague in Sydney for the week ending 
May 12th are as follows: remaining at the beginning of 
the week, 99; admitted, 23; discharged, 26; died, 10; 
remaining at the end of the week, 86. The totals up to 
the end of the week are as follows: cases, 216; deaths, 73 ; 
discharges, 57. Contacts, 1242; ‘‘contacte” remain- 
ing, 153; cases among ‘‘contacts,” seven. The popula- 
tion of Sydney should, perhaps, have been mentioned 
at an earlier date; it is about 456,000. Its composition is 
a matter much misunderstood in some quarters, in which it 
seems to be sup to resemble that of South African 
towns. The truth is far otherwise. Australia is a white 
man’s country, and it will not be the fault of the present 
generation if it does not remain so. The people are white, 
European or of Euro descent on both sides, and in pre- 
ponderating proportion British. Tbe only coloured people 
present in number of importance, in relation to vital 
statistics for instance, are the Chinese; but only 3465 were 
enumerated at the census of 1891, since when restrictive 
laws have prevented their immigration, hence nearly all the 
plague patients have been whites which might be inferred 
also from the gross death-rate. Only five coloured people 
have suffered; all of them were Chinese. Three have died, 
while two are likely to die. ; 

Another point on which something may be said usefully is 
as to the completeness of the returns which have been given 
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from week to week. No doubt is entertained in any quarter 
that they are complete. That the firat case discovered 
was the first case in reality is most probably the truth. 
It was certainly—the word is here used deliberately—not 
preceded by any important number of minor or of ambulant 
cases; one or two such there may have been; more there 
surely cannot have been. And if early in the epidemic it 
should be guessed that there may have been some oversight 
of declared or bubonic cases they diminished very quickly at 
all events; but the feeling is that there never can 
have been more than (say) half a dozen at the outside. This 
is the opinion of all in a position to judge—of the resident 
staffs at the tals, for example, and of the staffs of the 
de t of public health. As regards the latter, no 
doubts are entertained by it; it has the confidence of the 
3 which knows that its members will be rationally 
ealt with. A good many cases have been reported rather late, 
and even occasionally after death under medical care ; but 
no one who has been puzzled by early ptoms fears that he 
will be rudely brought to book under the law, or that 
he will be asked publicly to explain his delay in reporting. 
On the other hand, all have learned that anything like wilful 
concealment or gross delay in repo (in the case of other 
infectious diseases dealt with under the same law) is dealt 
with strictly. But the distant critic unacquainted with local 
conditions will be inclined to argue that wilful concealment of 
cases has occurred. He will refer to the early cases—if, 
indeed, cases of plague they were—in Calcutta. But the truth 
is that no evidence which would enable a reader to form an 
on was adduced regarding them; a bare statement that 
bacillus was observed comprised it. What, exactly, it 
was that was seen was not described; and whatever the 
bacteriological competency of an observer may be that, in a 
case where the possibilities of mistake are many, is not 
enough. From other quarters the evidence of precedent 
cases of ambulant plague—those, namely, in which there is 
glandular swelling—is that practitioners remem- 
bered meeting with such cases which ‘‘must have 
been” plague, only after plagne had become epidemic. 
Now, at first, attention was often drawn in Sydney 
to instances of glandular swelling, but they were almost 
always easily traced to one or other of the recognised 
causes and in reality were reported for protection ; hardly 
ever had the patient any symptom of general illness, but the 
swelling was chronic, or at least of long standing. In one 
or two cases the cause of the swelling could not be made 
out, but then the most careful consideration and bacterio- 
cal examinations failed to afford the slightest support to 
a diagnosis of plague. In short, with as thorough a know- 
ledge of plague as could be got from epidemiological and 
clinical study of accounts of the disease and its outbreaks, 
acquired long before the disease actually appeared here, 
nothing at all has been observed to sapport the notion that 
those causes of incompleteness in the epidemiological accounts 
which have existed or have been assumed in other cases have 
occurred here. The great importance of this matter in 
relation to certain etiological views is a good reason for 
writing upon it at some length. 

There is little of interest to note except the diminished 
number of new cases for the week already shown above. 
The Millard house on having its floor taken ap revealed a dry 
sandy soil and nothing else. The newly admitted cases 
show the same degree of virulence in the infection as at first 
on the average. Inoculation has recommenced; arrange- 
ments have been made for inoculating the inhabitants of the 
infected area and those employed there in preference to 
others, but comparatively little interest is shown by the 
public. On the first two days a few more and a few less 
than 100 respectively presented themselves. 

May 15th. 


Papers relating to the Outbreak of Bubonic Plague in India to 
March, 1897. 


THE DurHaM MEDICAL GRADUATES’ Associa- 
TION.—The annual meeting of this association, followed by 
a dinner, is held alternately in London and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. This year the turn of Newcastle came, very oppor- 
tunely on the eve of the visit of the Prince of Wales. Many 
Durham graduates practising in London were present. The 
association is prosperous and betrays a warm affection for 
its alma mater. The dinner was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Barras Bridge, and was ably presided over by Dr. W. O. 
Beatley. 


THE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION AT PARIS. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Opening of the International Congress Season. Graphology. 
—Agriculture and Health. — Grocers and Health.— 
Women’s Work and Health.—The Housing of the Poor. 


THE season for international congresses has now fairly 
begun. There were only three such congresses in the month 
of May, but 23 are taking place during the course of this 
month. The congress which in the month of May attracted 
the most general attention was that of graphology; a 
fact which is not surprising when we remember how 
experts in handwriting quarrelled over the celebrated 
Dreyfus bordereau. I am not aware, however, that any- 
thing was said about the graphology of medical prescriptions 
though this was . subject on which a very interest- 
ing paper might have been written, beginning with some 
account of the mystic invocation to Jupiter which heads a 
prescription and concluding with some sarcastic allusions to 
the art of illegibility. Among the congresses that have 
already been held this month was that of the friendly and 
benefit societies called Le Congrés de la Mutualité. en 
the medical profession is better organised it should contrive 
to have a voice at such gatherings so that the other side of 
the questions treated may be brought forward. As it was we 
were treated to panegyrics on the advantages of thrift and 
on the benefit and growth of organisations the principal 
object of which it is to provide for a rainy day. Of course 
all this is excellent so far as it goes, but to accumulate vast 
reserve funds at other people's expense is not quite so esti- 
mable a performance. That the wore classes and the 
small ing classes should be praised for such foresight. 
and economy as they have displayed is quite right. 
and proper, but at the same time it should be known. 
that a part of these funds is not the result of economy and 
saving but the direct profit obtained by sweating members . 
of the medical profession. It does not suffice to say this. 
outside; it should be repeated within such congresses, sa. 
that it might be heard and understood by those who are 
responsible for the widespread grievances that afflict a large. 
section of the medical profession in most countries. Another 
important congress was that of the grocers. I have not 
much to say about this meeting beyond mentioning the - 
fact that there was an imposing British delegation of 
over 100 members. Considering how at scientific inter- 
national congres3es, such as that of hygiene, Great 
Britain is often very feebly represented, I must confess 
to a feeling of discouragement when I found that. 
the grocers manage these things much better than the 
medical profession. But the grocers had also some things 
to say that affect public health. They were loud and 
bitter in their complaints against the track system and 
against trusts which not only ruined legitimate trade 
but which, by abolishing competition, placed the public at . 
the mercy of the monopolists. Such monopolists could more 
easily foist unwholesome articles on to the public, or sell: 
things at exorbitant prices. The delegates, though they 
represented the master grocers, very generally agreed that 
the hours of labour for their shop assistants were too long. 
and that they should be reduced. In this respect Englan 
was mentioned as a model nation where there is not only: 
complete rest on Sundays but generally a half boliday in the- 
middle of the week. It would be worth while holding such 
congresses if for no other purpose than to spread this custom 
to other nations among whom the exaggerated duration of 
the day’s work for shop assistants bas a very detrimental 
effect on publio health. 

. Casimir-Perier, formerly President of the French 
Republic, presided over the Congress on Agricultural 
Education. He eloquently urged that every effort should be 
made to render education in agriculture at once attractive 
and easy, for it was most necessary to check the continual 
migration of the rural populations to the great towns. 
Though most of the speakers supported this view from the 
economical standpoint its importance as a question of 
national health and national defence was also admitted. It 
is from country districts that the best soldiers are recruited, 
and this for the simple reason that rural populations are 
healthier than town populations. In the name of the French 
Government M. Jean Dupuy, Minister of Agriculture, wished 
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the delegates welcome, so that the congress had a good set- 
off. Mr. Sutton represented the British Royal Agricultural 
Society, and there were influential delegations from the 
United States and most of the European nations. Here, 
then, was another opportunity, while keeping well within the 
programme of the congress, of propagating principles and 
projects of reform which would not only promote the in- 
terests of agriculture but also benefit the public health. The 
principal resolation adopted by the congress was in favour 
of teaching in universities and high schools those sciences 
which bear upon agriculture, such as chemistry, zoology, 
botany, geology, vegetable pathology, bacteriology, &c. 
Needless to point out, though the agriculturist would study 
bacteriology in view of preserving vegetable life and the 
lives of cattle, &c., he would not fail to realise that in many 
respects the same principles apply to the preservation of 
human life. The brotherhood of the sciences is an un- 
deniable fact and a most beneficent fact, and hence sanitary 
reformers are well within their scope of action when they 
wish every success to the scientific agriculturist. Besides, 
on agriculture depends our food-sapply and therefore it was 
bat natural that several medical men should attend this 
congress. Dr. Cathélineau, for instance, read an interesting 
paper on the bacteriology of milk, insisting also that butter 
often contained the bacillus of tuberculosis and that there- 
fore milk should be always sterilised. As the dairy industry 
depends on fermentation it should be conducted under 
conditions of the most perfect asepsis. There was also a 
good deal said about the cultivation of the vine and the 
necessity of legislation to prevent the adulteration of wine. 
The sale of cheap pure wine best contributed to prevent the 
evils of alcoholism, therefore a resolution was carried in 
favour of abolishing all local taxation (octrois) on wine. 
When natural wines became scarce and dear they were 
replaced by manufactured alcohols, with the result that 
there was invariably a great increase in drunkenness, crime, 
and insanity. The agriculturists in wine-growing countries 
had to be taught not only how, to contend against the 
diseases that devastated the vineyards, but also how to 
employ such precautions in the making, bottling, &., of 
wine that it would be able to travel and to keep without 
being strengthened by adding the more or less poisonous 
alcohols of commerce. Thus in many ways the Congress on 
Agricultural Education treated questions that might appro- 
priately find a place ın a congress of hygiene. 

Then there has been an immense gathering of women— 
women politicians, women of science, and women authors and 
artists ; but far more numerous than all these were the women 
engaged in works of charity and philanthropy. It was the 
Congres des Œuvres et Institutions Féminines. I am not 
aware that there is a good equivalent in the English 
language for the word ccavres.” It means work, but work 
for a particular purpose or mission, and all charitable organi- 
sations come under this denomination. Now there are so 
many works of this description that from the very first the 
congress was hopelessly blocked by the reports brought by 
the delegates who individually were all naturally anxious to 
prove how very worthy of sympathy was their own particular 
mission. Those reports brought by the foreign delegates 
took up three-quarters of the sittings. Altogether there 
were more than 200 of such reports. In many cases 
only summaries could be read and it was rarely 
possible to discuss the pointe raised. Therefore the con- 
gress became terribly monotonous, yet these documents 
have a literary and historical value, but they are better 
suited for publication in a volume than for a congress. 
There was, of course, a great deal said about the care 
of children and about institutions affecting the same. 
A somewhat sharp discussion arose when Madame Dussaud 
urged that creches should not be converted into institu- 
tions offering a premium on idleness. Therefore before 
admitting the children an inquiry should be made as 
to the position of the parents, but Mesdames Bazaine, 
Kauffmann, and Louise Dehor retorted that a little child or 
infant should not be made to suffer on account of the 
idleness or vice of its parents, and Mademoiselle 
Bonnevial protested that the object of day nurseries, &c., 
was not to punish bad parents but to save unfortunate 
children. The congress adopted various resolutions to 
increase the financial and other help given to poor mothers 
and to render it illegal for any woman to work during the 
first month following upon her confinement. Of course, the 
old arguments against the Contagious Diseases Act were 
brought forward again, but M. Trarieux and M. Bérenger, 


Senators, urged that such regulations were necessary for 
the preservation of public health. Madame Pognon, profiting 
by this division in opinion, attacked virtuous women for their 
want of sympathy with their fallen sisters, who were 
generally driven to a deplorable life not through any 
inherent vice of their own, bat by the force of economical 
circumstances. It was not contempt but sympathy and a 
true understanding of the situation which alone would 
remedy the evil. In respect to this want of understanding 
of the true position of women, Mademoiselle Selma Riza 
attempted to show that Mahommedan women beld a better 
legal position than Christian women. Mahomed was a 
advocate of women’s rights and also a great sanitary reformer. 
Consequently married women controlled their own property 
independently of their husbands, and if divorced retained the 
care of their children. On the other hand, as there is and can 
be no prostitution among Mahommedan women, Contagious 
Diseases Acts when employed in Mahommedan countries only 
affected the Christian populations. Unfortunately the inatruc- 
tions given by Mahomed that young women should be care- 
fully educated had to a large extent been neglected, and 
consequently many Mussulman women had fallen into a con- 
dition of apathy and ignorance and led lives that might be 
considered as a sort of slavery. This was their own fault 
and contrary to the text and spirit of their laws and religion. 
A delegate from Alsace, Madame de Schlumberger, in regard 
to the question of morality thought that a mother should 
above all strive to remain the friend, companion, and con- 
fidante of her son during the critical period of adolescence. 
A mother should not fear from a mistaken feeling of modesty 
to speak of certain subjects, for it is on these very subjects 
that young men most need experienced advice. The 
congress adopted a resolution to this effect. In dealing 
with economic questions, which of course materially affect 
public health, for with extreme poverty sanitation becomes 
almost impossible, the congress adopted a motion in favour 
of what might be called a Woman's Homestead Act. 
Already in France it is illegal to seize for debts the bed and 
the implements of work, such, for instance, as a sewing- 
machine. These enactments should be enlarged so that 
homes cannot be so readily broken up. Another resolution 
adopted proposed to abolish all work for wages under the age 
of 16. Such is the nature of a few out of the enormous 
number of questions brought before this congress. They 
will suffice to show how the subjects treated often affected, 
directly or indirectly, the causes that bear upon public 
health. 

The Congrès des Habitations à Bon Marché (artisans’ 
dwellings and the housing of the poor) has also met this 
month and was presided over by M. Jules Siegfried, Senator 
and formerly Minister of Commerce. Mr. David Waterlow 
attended on behalf of his father, Sir Sydney Waterlow, who 
as chairman of the Housing of the Working Classes Oom- 
mittee in the British House of Commons was one of the 
honorary presidente of the congress, together with Mr. 
Geoffrey Drage, M.P. M. Siegfried in opening the congress 
expressed his sense of shame at the fact that so large a 
proportion of the peasantry still ignored the most elementary 
comforts and decencies of home-life. While in large towns 
there were block buildings where the rate of mortality 
attained the appalling figure of 80 deaths per 1000 per 
annum, yet the death-rate of the town as a whole might 
be even lower than 20 per 1000. To remedy this disgraceful 
loss of life sanitary reformers, architects, engineers, and 
financiers should come together and devise healthy dwellings 
where the rent charge should not exceed from 3 to 4 per 
cent. of the capital invested. Actually the rents paid amount 
to from 5 to 60 per cent. on the capital cost of the buildings. 
But if we were to reduce the profits of capitalists from 
60 per cent. to 3 or 4 per cent. on moral grounds we must 
also make the tenants realise on moral grounds thit they 
should not squander in unnecessary things what they sbould 
reserve for the essentials of existence. M. Siegfried con- 
cluded by quoting Jules Simon, who said: Without home 
there is no family; without family there is no morality; 
without morality there are no men; and without men there 
can be no nation.” M. George Picot, Permanent Secretary of 
the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, read a lengthy 
paper on Artisans’ Dwellings. He is an economist of the old 
school and fears State intervention. Nevertheless, he did 
admit that it might be useful and without peril to remove 
such legal obstacles as exist preventing the investment of 
capital which is locked up. In every other respect he argued 
in favour of existing conditions and it was difficult to see 
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where reform was to find a footing. Capital refused to be 
„ moralised” and preferred high dividends. But if an outside 
influence should set a good example then investors might 
become reconciled to smaller profits in the face of such com- 
petition. M. Oheysson suggested that conflicting interests 
might be reconciled by a system of profit-sharing between 
roprietors and their tenants. The latter would then be less 
likely to injure the houses in which they dwelt. But this 
suggestion met with only scant support. M. Weber thought 
that the State was in any case quite justified in building 
homes for the aged and infirm. Reports were read describ- 
ing what had been done in England—the Peabody buildings, 
the County Council common lodging-houses, &c. Lengthy 
arguments were held as to whether State or municipal 
intervention tended to paralyse private enterprise. M. 
Hector Denis, the well-knowi Belgian economist, was 
strongly in favour of municipal tenements and lodging- 
houses and was supported by many members of the con- 
gress, including several directors of private enterprises. 
e congress adopted a motion effecting a compromise and 
declaring that as circumstances differed greatly in the 
various countries the question of State intervention should 
be reserved for future congresses. But in any case the State 
must actively interfere to enforce all necessary sanitary 
regulations, and the congress determined to elect a per- 
manent international committee to collect information. 
Paris, June 24th. 
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NOTES FROM INDIA. 


(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


The Cawnpore Plague Riots.—Improved Plague Mortality.— 
Birthday Honours.—The Anti-rabic Institute. 

THE Local Government resolution recently issued explains 
the origin and course of the Cawnpore plague riots. There 
seems to have been a general fear of plague in the city and an 
ignorance of and uncertainty about the plague regulations. 
The compulsory removal to hospital and segregation of two 
cases seem to have inflamed the people and while they were 
gathering for a general meeting a false ramour was started 
about a boy being forcibly removed to the hospital to be burnt 
alive. The mob made for the hospital, murdered the head 
constable and five other men, and set fire to the huts of the hos- 
pital and segregationcamp. A large assembly of the roughest 
elements afterwards took place on the parade-ground. As 
many of the men were armed with big sticks and were pre- 
pared for a disturbance the magistrate thought it wise to have 
them disarmed. Fortunately he arrived with the 5th Bengal 
Cavalry and had the ground cleared, but there was a great 
deal of stone-throwing. Thinking the disturbance was over 
the cavalry returned to barracks. The mob, however, broke 
out and had it not been for the presence of the 
Volunteer Light Horse, who were compelled to fire on the 
crowd, there is no knowing what massacres might have taken 
place. The next day was more peaceful and conferences 
took . about the plague regulations. The inquiry 
sho that the people had not been sufficiently informed 
about the plague regulations, that the police were utterly 
useless, being apathetic and ignorant and without any 
information as to the state of feeling among the populace, 
and that the leading natives failed to lend any assistance 
and apparently gave covert support to the agitators. 

I am pleased to be able to record a great reduction 
in the plague mortality throughout India. There were 
only 975 deaths in the whole of India last week. The 
Bengal Presidency had 388 deaths and the Bombay Pre- 
sidency 519. 

The following medical 55 have come in for 
Birthday Honours :—Oolonel Campbell, I. M. S., of Shillong; 
Oaptain O. H. James, I. M. S., of Jullunder; Miss Charlotte 
Adams, L. R. C. P. Edin., of Jodhpur; Miss Susan Campbell 
of Ajmere; Mrs. H. Smith of Jullunder; and jor 
Stevenson, I. M. S., of Allahabad, the two filrst- mentioned 
getting the Kaisar-i-Hind gold medal and the others the 
silver medal. 
been. given to the plague medical officers who were appointed 
by the Secretary of State. 

An Anti-rabic Institute for India is at last an accom- 
plished fact. After numerous delays Government have 
stepped in and practically settled the difficulties. The 
Indian Ohiefs’ Victoria Jubilee Bacteriological Institute came 


by the most earnest and skilful teacher would not be 


I have not heard of any honours having yet 


to nought and the scheme for a Pasteur Institute has hung 
fire for years. The Royal Army Medical Corps, having an 
officer in Major D. Semple who had studied in Paris and 
Lille, determined to utilise his experiences, and the annual 
expense for sending soldiers to Paris was diverted for the 
new institute. The central committee of the proposed 
Pasteur Institute saw their opportunity and took over its 
control. With a capital of Rs. 70,000 and a yearly grant of 
Rs. 19,500 the expenses of the new institute ought to be fairly 
well met. The public may congratulate themselves that 
at last means are provided whereby Euro and native 
patients alike can be offered the best available treatment for 
the terrible disease of rabies. 

May 24th. 


The Famine, the Cholera, and the Coming Monsoon.—The 
Decline in the Plague Epidemic. 

THE famine shows no signs of abatement and the total 
number of people under famine relief for the whole of India 
has now reached 5,700,000. The Central Provinces chiefly 
are affected. In the Bombay Presidency cholera has been 
decimating the labourers on the relief works. At Hadmatia 
there is a camp of 25,000 people and the disease is of a most 
virulent type. The scare has almost emptied the camp. 

Intimately associated in interest with the present famine 
are the prospects of the coming monsoon. Unfortunately 
the forecasts are not favourable. The weather at Mauritius 
is reported as being more like that of April than of May, 
at the Seychelles the wind is unsteady, and the south-east 
trade winds between the two islands are unusually light, 
with less rain and sea than usual. These reports seem to 
indicate considerable delay in the advance of the south- 
east trade winds towards the Equator, and the current seems 
to be determined more than usual towards the Zanzibar 
coast. 
The plague mortality continues to decline throughout 
India, only 746 deaths being reported for last week. From 
Bunder Abbas it is announced that plague has appeared at 
Kishm and that 18 cases have occurred since April 30tb. 
The Australian papers report plague as prevailing at Sydney, 
Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, and Brisbane. Rats 
teeming with plague have been found in Melbourne. There 
is also a death reported from Durban, the victim being an 
East Indian. 

The trial of inoculation has been fairly extensive but in 
Bombay city, notwithstanding that the number of people 
inoculated has reached nearly 200,000, little impression 
seems to have been produced on the current outbreak. The 
prophylactic has been used this year in Karachi, Sholapur, 
Surat, and Aden. 

May 3lst. 


MANCHESTER. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Tramps and their Children. 


AT a meeting of the Chorlton Board of Guardians, held 
on June 22nd, the subject of the best mode of dealing 
with tramps and their children came up for discussion. 
A communication from the Ooventry Board of Guardians 
was read, asking them to support the following resolu- 
tion: That the Local 5 . asked 
to ve the guardians permission to detain tramps 
for gi period of seven days, and that while such 
tramps are performing the legal task of work their 
children should receive such elementary education as could 
be given by the proper officials.” When one considers 
the results that follow the more systematic methods of 
the elementary schools, the effect of a week’s tuition even 
very 
visible on such waifs and strays and would be dissipated 
by the time the next stopping-place was reached. Dr. 
J. M. Rhodes who has had much experience in, and 
thought much on, such subjects considered that there 
should be power to detain such children for at least six 
months and that, the guardians should have authority 
to detain and educate them just as they had for 
children not under proper 5 This would no 
doubt be good for the majority of the children, but some 
would object to the interference with the parental relation- 
ship and its duties. Among the habitual tramps, however, the 
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former is but lightly regarded and the latter is not rded 
at all, and the best thing that can happen to the children is 
to get free from their parents. But some of the homes for 
“ waifs and strays” would be in many ways preferable to 
workhouse schools. 

Anatomical Society of Great Britain. 

The summer meetings of the Anatomical Society of Great 
Britain have been held this year in the Medical School, 
Owens Oollege. At the close of the meeting on June 
22nd Professor G. D. Thane of University College, 
London, proposed a vote of thanks to the Council of Owens 
College for their kindness in receiving and entertaining the 
members of the society. It was seconded by Professor A. M. 
Paterson of Liverpool and carried. In the afternoon Professor 
.A. H. Young gave a garden party and in the evening the 
annual dinner took place. Mention should be made of the 
admirable arrangements for the meetings, the credit for 
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sentatives from all the hospitals of Manchester and 
with authority to create a united hospital board or to deal 
specifically with the causes of hospital abuse and to discuss 
the acce of contributions from patients. The board 
replied to the effect that they took reasonable and sufficient 
means to prevent the abuse of the charity; that there had 
not appeared to be any necessity for the infirmary to show a 
return of work than was done, a statement of 
which is given with the annual ; that the acceptance 
ok all cases for treatment absolutely rested with the medical 
staff ; and that the fourth question did not affect the infirmary. 
The creation of a united hospital board was in the 
opinion of the board, desirable, as they believed. that each 
hospital committee was best capable of g in its own 
way the affairs of the institation over which it had control. 

June 26th. 


which is due to Dr. Peter Thompson, the honorary local 


‘secretary for the Manchester visit. 


Manchester Medical Staff Corps. 

The Manchester Medical Staff Corps has by the services of 
‘the 85 men serving in South Africa earned the approval of 
the Director-General of the Army Medical Department. It 
‘appears that he inspected the companies at Aldershot and 
pointed out that there was so much sickness among the 
‘troops that for a long time more men of the department 
would be wanted, and he asked for additional volunteers. 
Aboat 30 men have already volunteered for service from the 
Manchester companies, and they are being sent to Aldershot 
‘with all speed. It is expected that they will sail for South 
Africa on June 30th. It is pleasant to know that Surgeon- 
Captain Coates, to whom the Manchester corps owes so 
much, has been raised to the rank of surgeon-major. 


Bar Parlours and Tuberculosis. 


Dr. J. Wheatley, medical officer of health of Blackburn, in 
his annual report just issued, states that no places, excluding 
the workrooms of some trades, are more favourable to the 
spread of tuberculosis than bar parlours and other frequented 
rooms of public-houses. This is not to be wondered at when 
one considers the filthy habits as to expectoration too 
common among those who frequent these places and the 
neglect of cleanliness that often obtain with the people 
having the charge of the lower-class drinking-places. He 
urges most scrupulous cleanliness in the management of 
‘these places. He also says that the birth-rate has been 
steadily declining since 1872, and was last year the lowest 
on record. 

The late Professor Thomas Jones. 

A special meeting of the medical and surgical staff was 
held at the Manchester Infirmary on Jane 26th. A resolution 
was unanimously passed expressing their deep sense of the 
loss which the institation has sustained and their sorrow for 
the death of their late colleague Professor Thomas Jones. A 
further resolution was passed asking the chairman of the 
board, Mr. Hardie, to forward it to Mrs. Jones with expres- 
sion of their sympathy with her in the irreparable loss which 
she has sustained. It need scarcely be said that the news 
of Professor Jones's death was received by the medical pro- 
fession in Manchester and by a wide circle unconnected 
with the profession with the deepest regret. Strongly 
urged to accept the superintendence of the Welsh Hospital 
Professor Jones went to South Africa under a sense of duty 
which he felt unable to put aside. His departure was 
cheered by the good wishes of colleagues, friends, and 
students, and he went ready, if need be, to lay down 
his life for his country. The sacrifice has been made 
and in his grave at Springfontein rests all that is mortal 
of a brave man, one of the heroes of peace. 

Hospital Organisation. 

The board of management of the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary at their meeting on June 25th considered a commu- 
nication from the Manchester and Salford Hospital Inquiry 
Association. The association thought that there was a consi- 
derable abuse of hospital charity from (1) the insufficiency 
of the means taken to investigate the circumstances of the 
patients; (2) the necessity under present conditions of 
showing a large return of work done, as estimated by the 
number of patients and consultations; (3) the tendency 
to accept trivial cases as suitable for continuous treat- 
ment; and (4) the custom at some special hospitals of 
treating cases outside the proper scope of their work. 


IRELAND. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


The Eptdemic of Typhoid Fever in Belfast. 

THE epidemic of typhoid fever in Belfast is still with 
us and in the week ending June 2lst 50 cases of the 
disease were notified. Two views as to the cause of - this 
epidemic are put forward. The Public Health Oommittee 
say that the cause is the bad water-supply, and as 
evidence they point to the statements made by witnesses 
of the Water Commissioners (when they were promoting 
a Bill last year before a Parliamentary committee) as 
to the pollution of their catchment area at Stoney- 
ford. To prevent this risk in the future the Oon- 
missioners obtained Parliamen wers to buy con- 
pulsorily all farms the d of which might find ite wa 
into the Stoneyford reservoir. Now the Public Heal 
Committee allege that this has never been acted upon 
and it is hinted that before the present outbreak there was 
a risk of typhoid excreta spaa reaching this reservoir. 
Otber links in the chain of evidence tbat the present 
epidemic is water-borne are the facts that the places 
specially affected are on the direct supply from the 
Stoneyford reservoir and that, as stated in the public press, 
the water in the houses affected even to the naked eye is 
dirty and deposits on a handkerchief, as it filters through, a 
dark residue. But up to the present no scientific bacterio- 
logical evidence has been given as to the condition of 
the water in the affected houses. This form of labora- 
tory examination takes time, but the Pablic Health Oom- 
mittee, alive to its great value, are not neglecting to 
have it done and Belfast is awaiting the result. The 
second view is that the disease is due to the soil being 
permeated with disease germs due to the defective drainage 
of so many of the jerry-built houses of Belfast; and, in 
truth, details brought before a meeting of the Public Health 
Committee on June 2lst show an alarming state of affaire. 
It would appear that between April 25th and Jane 16th 
the drains of 819 houses in which typhoid fever occurred 
in the north division of the city been tested. Of 
these, 431, or 52:6 per oent., were found in good order, 
and 383, or 47:4 per cent., were defective. In the south 
division of the city 731 houses in which typhoid fever 
occurred had been tested, and of these 342, or 46:8 per oent., 
were found to be in good order, and 389, or 53:2 per cent., 
were defective. Over 50 per cent. of the drains of houses 
where typhoid fever had not occurred had been found 
defective, and probably 50 per cent. of the drains of 
old houses are more or less defective, while the majority 
of the present cases of typhoid fever have occurred in a 
district where the houses are new and built on virgin 
soil. Now I think that these facts (and they were brought 
before the Public Health Committee at their meeting on 
Jane 21st) prove that sufficient attention in the past has 
not been paid to house sanitation in Belfast and that 
had a proper and effective supervision been 
in the construction and arrangement of the drains there 
would have been far less typhoid fever. A single case of 
typhoid fever coming into a district where there is defective 
drainage will spread the disease, and with such admittedly 
defective sanitation is it any wonder that the city of Belfast 
is never free from the disease? The Public Health Com- 
mittee may blame the water-supply and say that it is the 
cause of the epidemic, but the Water Commissioners may in 
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truth retort, If so, why is the epidemic not more general and 
may it not be more likely at the present time due to the 
acknowledged defective sanitary arrangements of so many 
houses in ast? Everyone knows that in Belfast typhoid 
fever is never absent—it seems to be endemic ; but at times 
there is, as at present, an alarming recrudescence of the 
disease assuming the type of an epidemic. No theory of the 
prevalence of the disease will be sufficient which does not 
explain these facts. I think it is probable that there are two 
causes—the water aad the defective drainage ; and that neither 
the one nor the otber is the causa causans, bat that both take 
their share in giving rise to the disease. Unquestionably the 

nt water-supply of Belfast is not good and that from 
the Stoneyford district is most suspicious. The Water Com- 
missioners should push on rapidly with their new scheme 
which will briog a splendid supply of pure water from the 
. Mourne mountains and in the meantime they should exercise 
their powers to buy out the farms in the neighbourhood of 
the catchment area at Stoneyford ; while, on the other hand, 
the Public Health Oommittee must insist on the drainage of 
the houses of Belfast being made right and it is to be hoped 
that no more jerry-building (the great curse of Belfast in 
the past) will be permitted. All that is wanted is strictly to 
enforce the rules against such practices which already exist. 


Municipal Honour to a Medical Man. 

Tbe Limerick Corporation on June 16th conferred the 
freedom of the city on Mr. Thomas Myles, M.D. Dub., 
F. R. O. S. Irel. He is a native of Limerick and was recently 
elected President of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland. 

June 26th. 


PARIS. 


(FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT.) 


The Disinfection of Wells. 

AT the meeting of the Academy of Medicine held on 
Jane 19th M. Delorme, the well-known military surgeon, 
gave a description of the methods employed by him for dis- 
infecting the wells in the camp at Chalons. Steam pressure 
disinfection after the method of Neisser does not give the 
results claimed for it by that observer. According to him 
steam generated in a powerful generator under a pressure of 
five atmospheres should raise the temperature of the water to 
95° C. and finally to 110°C. This process, Neisser considers, 
effects an absolute disinfection with great rapidity. It is, 
however, expensive, the average cost per well being 
37 francs. Also it is not easy to carry out, for M. 
Delorme, employing a large Geneste-Herscher stove as 
a: generator, could not raise the temperature of the 
water in the well more than from 20° to 30°. M. 
Delorme then had recourse to permanganate of potassium 
which in doses of from five to 10 centigrammes per 
litre destroys all organic matters as well as all living 
organisms. He estimated the quantity of water in the well 
and added the proper proportion of permanganate. A brown 
oxide of manganese is formed which is quite harmless and 
which can be precipitated by adding to the water a little 
powdered charcoal and fine sand previously sterilised in a 
stove. One part of charcoal should be used to three parts 
of sand. At the end of three-quarters of an hour thorough 
disinfection has taken place, the charcoal has been 
deposited, and the water is quite clear. A bacteriological 
examination carried out during a period of three months 
showed that the water after undergoing this process con- 
tained only an insignificant quantity of microbes—namely, 
1026 per cubic centimetre—while before treatment the 
water contained 72,306 per cubic centimetre and had a most 
offensive smell. In another well, the water of which before 
treatment was very offensive and contained in addition 
112,160 microbes per cubic centimetre, after treatment it con- 
tained only 150 per cubic centimetre. The alleged difficulty 
in the use of permanganate—namely, that it leaves in the 
water an amount of potassium which is dangerous to health, 
is groundless, for examination of the water after treatment 
shows only very slight traces of potassium. Besides, it is 
perfectly easy to use permanganate of lime instead of the 
potassium salt. M. Delorme concluded by saying that in his 
opinion this method was the best for the disinfection of 
wells, for it is easy, quick, and cheap, the cost being only 
about one franc per well. 


A Forerunner of Pasteur. 


A monument has just been unveiled at Teste de Buch to 
a humble French medical man who passed all his life from 
1779 to 1851 in this little hamlet, but who was perhaps one 
of the most intelligent medical men of the century. He was 
the initiator of the Pasteur theory, and there is to-day 
but little to add to the brochure of 100 pages which he 
published in 1836 under the title of ‘‘ Reflections sur les 
Virus.” His name was Jean Hameau and he lived all 
his life devoted to the interests of his patients. He 
was almost the first to put vaccination into practice in the 
year 1801, and in 1812 he read a paper before the Society of 
Medicine at Bordeaux on the Transmission of Glanders (Morre) 
from a Dog to Man. In 1818 he discovered the existence 
of pellagra, a disease then completely unknown in France. 
It was not until 1247 that his work upon viruses sppeared in 
the Revue Médicale and he died quite unknown. In 1884 
M. Bolles made the work definitely known to the inbabitants 
of Bordeaux; and jn 1895 a second edition was brought 
out by the son of the author, with a preface by Professor 
Grancher in which full credit was given to the humble 
practitioner of Teste. Jean Hameau was veritably the 


first to formulate the nowadays triumphant doctrine 


of living and transmissible germs and of contagious 
viruses which reproduce themselves when sown in a 
favourable soi]. He made many attempts to discover 
the germs of vaccinia and variola, of measles, and of 
scarlet fever, but without success; nevertheless he held 
firmly to his conviction. If only he had possessed the 
laboratory accommodation and means of investigation 
available at the present day the microbe theory of disease 
would have been established 50 years earlier than it was. 
To-day he is honoured by a bronze statue erected on the 
initiative of the medical men of the department where he 
worked, and toward the expenses of which the whole profes- 
sion subscribed. The monument was unveiled on May 27th 
and orations were delivered, but it is impossible to avoid a 
feeling of sadness at the reflection that as in the analogous 
cases of Duchenne and Morvan, who were pathologists of the 
first order but who never rose from the ranks of humble 
practitioners, the spectacle is so often seen in France of men 
with brains and intellects far above the average who live 
unknown and whose work meets with no response simply 
because they do not belong to the official ranks of the world 
of medicine. 


The Feeding of Tuberculous Patients. 


At a recent meeting of the Hospituls Medical Society M. 
Letulle, physician to the Boucicaut Hospital, describea tbe 
régime upon which he put his tuberculous patients. Every 
patient has six meals per diem. At 6 A.M. when they 
awake they have tea and milk. At 8 A.M. they have soup 
and meat powder. At 11 A.M. they have a breakfast com- 
posed of three different dishes. At 3 P.M. a lunch of cold 
meat is given. At 5.30 P.M. they bave dinner, which ccn- 
sists of soup and three dishes, and at bedtime—namely, at 
about 8.30 P.M.—they have a glass of milk and some rusks. 
In addition some patients have extras, such as cream, eggs, 
and raw meat. Under this régime, together with rest, most 
tuberculous patients, whether in the first, second, or third 
stage of their disease, put on weight in a wonderful manner. 
Unhappily, however, after some weeks the weight remains 
stationary and occasionally decreases little by little to the 
amount at which it was when the patient was admitted. As 
a rule men derive more benefit than women from their stay 
in hospital, for in the case of the latter the recurrence of 
menstruation nearly always brings about a loss in weight. 
The practical conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that 
tuberculous patients should be transferred to the ccuntry as 
soon as their weight remains stationary. 

June 26th. 


ROME. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Reciprocity of Medical Practice. 


THE intimation of the Privy Council to the General 
Medical Council that Part II. of the Medical Act of 1886 
will be applied to Italy has been received with the greatest 
satisfaction by British practitioners resident here. This 
willingness on the part of Great Britain to grant the Italians 
the reciprocity of medical practice which the latter profess 
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to desire will, it is hoped, prevent the passing of the 
restrictive measures lately agitated for by certain Italian 
practitioners—measures which, had they become law, would 
have deprived foreign practitioners of all the privileges 
which they now enjoy. While it is far from certain that 
these privileges may not yet be withdrawn, the action of the 
Privy Council has, at all events, removed a powerful weapon 
from the hands of those here who founded their demand 
for the exclusion of British practitioners upon the alleged 
illiberality of the English law regulating foreign practice in 
Great Britain. It is even thought by some that the result 
may be the establishment of that equal and full reciprocity 
of medical practice between the two countries on which such 
stress was laid in the discussion of this question during the 
last session of the General Medical Council. When the recent 
dissolution of the Italian Parliament took place a Bill had 
been prepared proposing to limit still further than at present 
the rights of the foreign practitioner. Under the existing 
law any foreign practitioner may attend all foreigners 
indiscriminately. Under the proposed law only foreigners 
belonging to a country which grants reciprocity of medical 
practice to Italians could be attended by other than an Italian 
eden Moreover, only foreign practitioners holding 

iplomas from such a country would have been permitted 
to practise in Italy. A double restriction would thus have 
been imposed by the new law. To British practitioners it 
would have probably amounted to prohibition, since the 
Italians do not admit that the British law in its present 
state permits them to practise in Great Britain ; and even 
if it were not for this reason prohibitory the measure 
would have had the effect of cutting off the American 
practice- which forms under existing conditions so large a 
proportion of the British practitioner’s work. Although the 
proposed measure did not find favour among the better class 
of the profession here it would probably have passed in the 
form indicated, since its champion, Dr. Santini (who, by 
the way, has been re-elected by his constituency), is a man 
of considerable Parliamentary influence, and because the 
majority of the Chamber of Deputies would have been 
indifferent in the matter. Now, however, that such a clear 
pronouncement has been made by the Privy Council of the 
intentions of the British Government, the hope at least 
seems justified that a proposal so much at variance with 
the repeatedly expressed desire of the Italians themselves 
for reciprocity will not be revived, and that in any future 
legislation for regulating foreign practice in Italy the 
claims of British medical men to fair and liberal treatment 
will be fully recognised. 


Award of the Balbi- Valier Prize. 


The biennial prize of 3000 lire (nearly £120) which was 
founded by Balbi-Valier has been awarded by the Venetian 
Institute of Sciences to Professor Grassi of Rome for his. 
work on the mosquito and its relation to malaria. 


Medical Legislators. 


Amongst those lately elevated to the rank of Senator of 
the Kingdom appear the well-known names of Professor 
Maragliano of Genoa and Professor Golgi of Pavia. Professor 
Sanarelli of Bologna has also been elected one of the 
Deputies in the new Parliament. 


The Malaria Problem. 


Dr. L. Sambon and Dr. Low, the two medical men entrusted 
by the British Government with the perilous task of testing 
the possibility of guarding against malarial infection in the 
Roman Campagna, have at length found a favourable place 
for their purpose. After rejecting various other localities as 
for one reason or another unsuitable, they have selected a 
spot about two miles distant from Ostia, between Castel 
Porziana and Oastel Fusano, and within five minutes’ walk 
of the latter place. The site of their hut is on the edge of 
a “stagno,” or swamp. forming part of the royal hunting 
demesne of Castle Fusano, and left undrained in order to 
preserve the wild boar, water fowl, &c., which frequent it. 
The hut will stand close to a canal containing a luxuriant 
growth of alg and other aquatic plants and within a stone’s 
throw of a clump of pine trees, which forms the outskirts of 
the Castel Fusano pine forest. The few dwellings near are 
inhabited by peasants who constantly suffer from malaria and 
are infested by mosquitoes of the anopheles variety. Situated 
thus in the heart of the swamps surrounding the mouth of 
a large river, among the haunts of innumerable mosquitoes 
of the malarial variety and in a locality notorious as one of 
the most deadly of the fever-stricken centres of the Roman 


Cam a, this dread and unhealthy spot appears to offer 
ideal conditions for the carrying out of the interesting but 
dangerous experiment now about to be begun. The two 
daring investigators hope to have everything in readiness 
early in July; in the meanwhile their time is profitably 
occupied in studying the animal and insect life of the 
Campagna, collecting and examining frogs, lizards, bats, 
spiders, mosquitoes, and the like. They have already made 
some interesting observations, as, for example, that although 
the larvz of anopheles are at this season apparently very 
few, the adult mosquitoes are collected in the houses in great 
numbers, being especially numerous near byres and stables. 
The King has graciously given his consent to the erection of 
the hut in the royal preserves, and the municipality of Rome 
are doing everything in their power to help the enterprise. 
June 22nd. 


CANADA. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Montreal General Hospital. 


At the annual corporation meeting of the Montreal 
General Hospital, held in the latter part of the month of 
May, Dr. F. G. Finley, the secretary, presented the annual 
report. It showed that the income of the year from the 
ordinary sources was $76,421.72 and the ordinary expendi- 
ture $81,570.75, an excess over receipts of $14,149.63. As 
compared with the previous year the expenditure shows an 
increase of $1082.24, while the income shows a decrease of 
$1605.23. The total number of indoor patients treated to 
a conclusion during the year was 2824, being 94 more than 
in the previous year. Of these 189 remained over from the 
previous year and 2810 were admitted during the current 
year. 176 remained in the hospital at the end of this 
hospital year. 2629 were discharged, 195 having died in 
hospital, thus making the total of 2824. In regard to the 
195 deaths 106 of them occurred within the first three days 
of their admission, a result in great measure due to severe 
accidents, but some to advanced disease. The average . 
number of patients in the wards during the year per diem 
was 167, a decrease of nine compared with last year. The 
average number of days in the hospital per patient was 21:3 
and the aggregate number of days in the hospital for all 
patients was 60,078 days. As com with the previous 
year the report states that while the number of patients 
treated this year had increased the average daily number 
has decreased, thus indicating a shorter average stay per 
patient and further indicating a more active service together 
with a less number of chronic and incurable cases. Of the 
indoor patients treated to a conclusion there were—males, 
1795; and females, 1029; giving a total of 2824. The follow- 
ing is the classification as to religious beliefs: Protestants, 
1273; Roman Catholics, 1213; and other religions, 339. 
Another interesting classification from the Montrealer’s 
standpoint: citizens, 2330; strangers, 368; sailors, 115; 
and immigrants, 11. Of the 2824 patients treated during the 
year 1684 were native-born Can and 773 hailed from 
the British Isles. The death-rate has been 6:5 per cent., or 
if the 106 cases which died within three days were excluded 
3 per cent. In the outdoor department there were 37,373 
consultations, being an increase over that of last year of 
2295. In the medical department there were treated 12,403 
cases; surgical, 10,843; eye and ear, 6213; gynsocological, 
1400; nose and throat, 2437 ; dermatological, 1902; dental, 
60; and.emergency, 2115. The ambulance made 1104 trips 
during the year. Dr. Charles W. Wilson, having been 
appointed surgeon to the Royal Canadian Regiment, has 
been granted leave of absence for active service in South 
Africa. His duties are at present being satisfactorily per- 
formed by Dr. Gilday. Dr. von Eberts, the medical 
superintendent, was re-appointed for another term. Mr. F. 
Wolferstan Thomas (since deceased) resigned the presidency, 
and Mr. James Crathern was unanimously elected to succeed 
him. 

Canadian Army Medical Services. 

Amongst medical men who take an active interest in our 
militia a good deal of satisfaction is being expressed that 
the Government of Canada has at last been able to get the 
medical service upon a proper and efficient footing. Almost 
since confederation in 1867 the medical officer bas remained 
in the position that era in our politics found him up to the 
present time—a more or less of an ornamental appendage to 
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the battalion claiming his services. It was only through 
some personal influence or social status or political pull” 
that preferment could be obtained, which all tended to 
emphasise the importance of placing the whole service under 
special organisation. Last year a general order emanated 
from the Militia Department at Ottawa and a scheme for 
organisation was proposed which has now been carried into 
effect. Through this erder a medical staff has been estab- 
lished which consists as follows: one colonel (director- 
general), seven lieutenant-colonels, 17 majors, 22 captains, 
and 25 lieutenants. For the purpose of promotion the 
officers of the Army Medical Staff are considered 
as a distinct branch, and promotion from rank to 
rank is to take place upon the same principle as 
that in vogue in a regiment or corps. By this order, also, 
five bearer companies and five field hospitals were established 
on a peace footing. A bearer company is to consist of one 
major, two captains or lieutenants, one sergeant-major, one 
quartermaster-sergeant, one staff-sergeant-compounder, four 
sergeants, one bugler, four corporals, and 20 privates. The 
Halifax bearer company (No. 1 bearer company) is, however, 
to be kept on a war footing of 64 of all ranks. The following 
is the personnel of a field hospital: one major, two captains 
or lieutenants, one sergeant-major, two staff-sergeants, two 
compounders, two corporals, and 14 privates. Schools of 
instruction will be opened at once at various centres through- 
out the country by officers who have already qualified at the 
depét of the Royal Army Medical Corps at Aldershot. 
Instruction will be given on infantry drill, Parts I. and II., 
manual of the Royal Army Medical Corps, regulations for 
army medical services, military bygiene returns and duties, 
military law, and equitation. At the close of these schools, 
which are to last one week, examinations will be held and 
two classes of certificate granted, a first class for those 
officers obtaining 70 per cent. of the whole number of marks 
and not less than 50 per cent. in any one subject; a second 
class to those who make 50 per cent. of the total and not 
less than 33 per cent. in any one subject. 


Prepared for the Plague. ı 


Owing to an outbreak of bubonic plague having been 
reported at Honolulu, and the undoubted appearance of the 
curse at San Francisco and the Diamond Head quarantine 
station on the Pacific coast of the United States, the eyes 
of the people of the Dominion have been turned with no little 
anxiety to our own territory in that quarter, wondering 
what are the facilities inaugurated by our Government 
for coping with the first appearance of the dread disease. 
The quarantine station is situated on our western shores 
at William’s Head, under the superintendence of Dr. Watt, 
an active and efficient officer. ‘This station is situated 
on a long narrow peninsula, distant about eight miles 
from British Columbia’s capital, Victoria. The equip- 
ment of the station far outclasses anything of its kind in 
the Dominion of Canada and is said to rival, or in 
fact to be far superior to, any similar institution 
in the neighbouring Republic to the south of us. On 
the wharf is a moveable engine for the purpose of forcing 
sulphur fumes into and through the holds of the vessels, 
whilst the ropes which hold the visiting vessel to the wharf 
are carefully covered with funnel-like rat-catchers to prevent 
the landing of any of these long-tailed carriers of the 
infection. The formaldehyde process is also employed in 
disinfecting, and in addition there is a large tank holding 
over 8000 gallons of muriatic acid and bichloride of mercury 
contantly ready at any moment to spray the exposed surfaces 
of ships where fumigation would not be feasible. The 
arrangements are such that 600 Asiatics can be accommo- 
dated at one time. The hospitals occupy another portion of 
the grounds and are scientifically constructed on the pavilion 
plan and complete in all their arrangements. There is also 
a cheery home for first-class passengers at some distance 
from the common quarters. With such complete arrange- 
ments on our western confines the plague will have 
some difficulty in finding footing on Canadian or British 
Columbian soil. 

Toronto, June 2nd. 


VOLUNTARY NOTIFICATION OF PRTEHISTIS.— The 
Plymouth Town Ccuncil bas adopted a scheme for the 
voluntary notification of phthisis, by which medical practi- 
tioners will receive a fee of 2s. 6d. for each notification in 
_the case of private patients and ls. for the notification in 
parish or dispensary cases. 


CANADA.—NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Medical Anniversaries. 

THE opening week of summer has been notable for the 
medical anniversaries which took place at Atlantic City, a 
favourite health resort on the Atlantic coast in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia. First came the New Jersey State Medical 
Society with papers and discussions on subjects of a local 
interest. Then came the ‘‘ Confederation of Examining 
Boards,” an organisation comprising all the State Examin- 
ing Boards of the United States. These boards are devoted 
to the examination of persons intending to practise in their 
respective States and are responsible for the enforcement of 
the laws regulating medical practice in the several States. 
This was the tenth annual meeting of that body and it was 
very gratifying to learn of the progress of the reforms in the 
educational qualifications of practitioners throughout the 
country. In every State these boards are gradually raising 
the standard of education and thus sifting out the uneducated 
applicants in accordance with the, newly-enacted laws of the 
States. Perhaps the most interesting and useful discussion 
was as to the steps to be taken to establish a uniform standard 
of preliminary requirements. As the General Government has 
no power to fix a standard of educational qualification it is of 
the first importance that the several States should come to 
an agreement and adopt a uniform standard. To that end 
this confederation of boards is properly exerting all its 
energies and has the support of the entire profession. The 
American Academy of Medicine, which admits to its 
membership only collegiates, was entertained with a variety 
of papers on ethical and scientific subjects. The American 
Medical Publishers’ Association, the American Medical 
Editors’ Association, and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges also held annual meetings at the same 
time and place. There were several other minor medical 
societies in session, but the great centre of attraction was 
the American Medical Association, which held its fifty-first 
annual meeting during four days. Indeed, it was the 
occasion of the meeting of this association that drew so 
many other societies to this city. The membership of the 
association numbers about 9000 and there were in attend- 
ance nearly 1000 physicians. The President, Professor 
W. W. Keen of Philadelphia, in his address discussed subjects 
relating to the welfare of the association and then dwelt at 
length upon the ‘‘ needs for endowments of medical schools.” 
He stated that in 1894 the charitable gifts and bequests in the 
United States amounted in round numbers to 320,000,000, 
in 1895 to $29,000,000, in 1896 to $34,000,000, in 1897 to 
$34,000,000, in 1898 to 324,000,000, and in 1899 to the 
enormous sum of nearly $80,000,000. Only a small portion 
of this amount has been bestowed upon medical schools. It 
was mostly given to colleges, theological schools, hospitals, 
museums, and libraries. He compared the theological and 
the medical schools. In 1898 84 theological schools reported 
endowments of $18,000,000 and 711 similar schools reported 
no endowment. In the same year 19 medical schools reported 
endowments of $1,906,072, while 151 medical schools reported 
no endowment. Yet in 1899 there were only 8000 students 
of theology for whom this enormous endowment was pro- 
vided, as against 24,000 students of medicine, with a slender 
endowment of less than $2,000,000. Each theological 
student had the income of an endowment of $2250 provided 
for his aid, while each medical student had the income from 
$53. As against 171 chairs of theology, all endowed, there 
were only five in medicine. He recommended that endow- 
ments of medical colleges should be classed in three 
categories—namely, first, the endowment of professorships ; 
second, the endowment of the laboratories; and third, the 
endowment of post-graduate scholarships and research 
fellowships. 


Typhoid Fever among the American Soldiers in 1898, 


Professor Vaughan of the University of Michigan and late 
Division Surgeon United States Volunteers has reported the 
results of the commission appointed by the Surgeon- General 
to study typhoid fever as it appeared among the American 
soldiers. In accordance with instructions this commission 
visited the national encampments and inspected most of the 
regiments. It spent about 18 months in an examination of 
the medical records of these commands and accumulated a 
vast amount of information which is embodied in a report 
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about to be submitted to the Surgeon-General. The con- 
clusions of the commission are as follows. Every regiment 
in the United States service during 1898 developed typhoid 
fever. More than 90 per cent. of the volunteer 
regiments developed typhoid fever within eight weeks 
after assembling at the state encampments. Most, pro- 
bably all, of the regular regiments developed typhoid fever 
within less than eight weeks after going into camp. 
The fever not only appeared in every regiment in 
the service, but it became epidemic both in the small 
encampments of not more than one regiment and in 
the larger ones consisting of one or more corps. It became 
epidemic ia camps located in the Northern as well as those 
located in the Southern States. Neither the miasmatio nor 
the pythogenic theories of the origin of typhoid fever 
is supported by these investigations, but they do 
confirm the doctrine of the specific origin of typhoid 
fever. Camp pollution was the greatest sin committed 
Ly the troops of 1898. lt may be stated in a general 
way that the number of cases of typhoid fever in 
the different camps varied with the method of disposing of 
excretions. The tub system of the disposal of fæcal matter 
and the regulation pit did not prove satisfactory in permanent 
camps. Infected water was not an important factor in the 
spread of typhoid fever, but flies undoubtedly served as 
carriers of infection. It is probable that the infection was 
disseminated through the air in the form of dust. A 
command badly infected by typhoid fever does not lose the 
infection by simply changing the location, for it carries the 
spacific agents of the disease in the bodies of the men, in 
their clothing, bedding, and tentage. About one-fifth of the 
soldiers in the national encampments of the United States 
in 1898 developed typhoid fever and army surgeons correctly 
diagnosed a little less than half the cases. The continued 
fever recognised among the soldiers the commission decides 
was typhoid fever. The belief that errors in diet with 
consequent gastric and intestinal catarrh induced typhoid 
fever is not supported by these investigations. The per- 
centage of deaths among cases of typhoid fever was about 
75. The deaths from typhoid fever were more than 80 per 
cent. of the total deaths. 
Victims of Lightning in the United States. 

The Superintendent of the United States Weather Bureau 
states that the Joss of life by lightning in this country last 
year was greater than in any year since statistica began to 
be collected. 562 persons were killed instantly or suffered 
injuries from which death soon resulted and 800 persons 
were injured, many of them suffering from physical shock, 
others trom painful burns, and some from temporary paralysis 
of portions of the body. Paralysis of the arms or legs was 
the most common form of injury. The greatest number of 
fatalities, or 45 per cent., occurred in the open; the next 
greatest number, or 34 per cent., occurred in houses ; 11 per 
cent. occurred under trees; and the least number, 9 per 
cent., happened in barns. A number, mostly women, were 
killed while taking clothes from wire lines or while near the 
lines during a thunderstorm. 


Death of Dr. Edward O. Shakespeare. 


This eminent man of science died suddenly from angina 
pectoris on June Ist, aged 5% years. Dr. Shakespeare 
devoted himself in his earlier years to ophthalmic surgery, 
to which he made some notable contributions. Later he 
became interested in sanitary investigations and on one 
occasion was commissioned by the Government to visit 
India and other countries for the purpose of reporting 
on cholera. The results of a year’s study of cholera in 
the Delta of the Ganges and the chief cities of India 
were embodied in a very voluminous report, published by 
Government, which has been regarded as an authority on 
the question of the propagation of that disease. In 1894 he 
was commissioned to attend the Ninth International Sani- 
tary Conference which was called by the French Govern- 
ment and which met in Parie. He took a leading part in 
that Conference and many of the rules adopted by that body 
Aone the pilgrimages to Mecca were advocated by him. 

aring the war with Spain Dr. Shakespeare was appointed 
by the Surgeon-General one of a commission to investigate 
the causes of typhoid fever among the soldiers incamp. His 
last days were spent in the completion of the report of the 
commission, which is a work of great magnitude and 
importance. 


Responsibility of a Hospital for the Acts of a Nurse. 
A verdict of $10,000 has been obtained against St. 


Vincent's Hospital of this city by a t who was severely 
burned after an operation by a hot-water bottle placed 
against her leg while she was still under the inflaence of 
ether. It appeared on the trial that the person who placed 
the bottle against her leg was not a trained nurse but a pupil 
in the defendants’ training school. The defence was 

on the fact that the hospital was devoted to charity and on 
that plea chiefly two previous juries had failed to convict of 
culpable negligence. It was proved, however, that this 
patient was treated in the pay ward and tbat the plea of 
charity did not apply to her case and hence the verdict was 
against the hospital. 


The Progress of the Bubonic Plague. 


It is becoming daily more and more apparent that this pest 
can be arrested and stamped out even where all the condi- 
tions are most favourable for its propagation when modern 
scientific methods of sanitation are intelligently and rigo- 
rously applied. The outbreak in Honclalu is a striking 
instance of the enormous value of a well-appointed 
and well-equipped health organisation in a municipality 
which is allowed to exercise its authority with a free 
hand. The infection of the plague was there in- 
troduced into a community peculiarly susceptible by its 
location, its filtby habits, and its reckless opposition to all 
sanitary rules and restraints. It began to spread like fire in 
tinder and would, judging by its previous history, soon have 
involved the whole native Chinese and Japanese population. 
But the health authorities came at once to the rescue, and, 
like a well-organised fire department, first directed all their 
energies to the task of isolating the infected from the un- 
infected, and then attacked the infection itself. The result 
bas justified measures that were regarded as unnecessarily 
severe, for the plague was at once brought under control and 
then exterminated. The same result has been secured at 
San Francisco and in a measure in Manilla. The lesson 
that we have learned will prove of incalculable value, not 
only in our future contests with this oriental pestilence, but 
with all other communicabie diseases. 

June 18th. 


THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY 
FUND. 


THE following were among the principal amounts received 
at the Mansion House in aid of this Fand up to noon on 
Thursday :— 


St. Mary's. Kilburn . ... 
St. James's, Kidbrook 
Holy Trinity, Sydenham So akin. aie 

The total amount received by noon on Thursday, July 28th, 
was £24,000. 


£ 8 d. 
St. Michael's, Chester-square ... ... nes ceo oe. cee o 1156 09 
Chislehurst Parish Church (includiug £100 from Mr. 

Richard Foster) „„ M Aime bon", aano Aaa 290 0 0 
St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Westbourne-grove ... ... 103 0 0 
St. John’s Presbyterian Church, Kensington 82 0 0 
St. Paul's Cathedral 255 0 0 
St John's Wood Presbyterian Church 114 0 0 
All Saints, Eanismore Gardens „ 4287 0 0 
Blackheath Congregational Church 3% “Weer. inde e “ase 1A OF°0 
St. Stephen's, South Dulwich... ... e ses see ces c ee 191 0 0 
Union Chapel... wes ues aee nce wee soe see ooo ose ow o 130 00 
St. Alban’s, Streatham e ... seo soe eoe ooe 4 182 0 0 
St. Mark's, North Audley- street 107 0 0 
All Saints, North Pechkae n . 170 0 0 
/ ͤᷣ ͤᷣͤm . 90 
St. Barnabas, Addison- roa lud sos ee 10⁰ 5 o 

0 0 
0 0 


~ 
eee eco ë eso ee see eee eee 


Weis, Somerset.—At the meeting of the 
Wells Town Council held on June 18th it was decided to 
carry out the septic system of sewage disposal at an esti- 
mated cost of £4500. 

THE New BRIGRAVvE Hosprrat FOR CBILDREN.— 
The foundation-stone of this institution was laid on 
June 27th, by the Princess Henry of Battenberg. The 
site, which adjoins St. Mark’s Church, Kennington, is the 
centre of a poor and populous district. £17,000 of the 
£50,000 required for initial expenses have been provided. 
The cost of the new site is £4000 ; the centre block and west 
wing will cost £25,000, the east wing £8000, the south wing 
£6000, and the out-patient department £5000. It is in- 
tended in the first instance to erect the centre block and 
west wing and the out-patient department. Purses to the 
amount of £200 were received by her Royal Highness. 
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Medical Kebs, 


SOCIETY OF APOTHECARIES OF LONDON.—In 
June the following candidates passed in the subjects 
indicated :— 


Surgery.—J. M. Anderson, Aberdeen and Middlesex Hospital; J. R. 
Clemens, St. ‘Thomas's and London Hospitals; R. V. Cowey 
(Section II.), Edinburgh and St. Mary’s Hospital: W. A. C. Cox 
(Section II.), St. Mary's Hospital; H. J. De Saram, Middlesex Hos- 

ital; W. D. French (Sections I. and II.), and T. R. Griffiths, 
niversity College Hospital; J. H. Kellgren (Section II.). 
Cambridge and St. George's Hin B. Lewitt and A. H. L. 
Newstead, St. Mary's Hospital; W. P. R. Newth, St. Thomas's 
Hospital; E. C. Pratt. Birmingbam ; and A. T. Spanton (Section I.), 
Cambridge and St. George's Hospital. 

Medicine.—K. A Dunn (Section I.) and B. Evans (Sections I. and 
II.), Royal Free Hospital; A. W. H. Grant (Sections I. and II.), 
Charing-cross Hospital; J. H. Kellgren (Sections I. and II.). 
Cambridge and St. George'a Hospital; J. Klein (Sections I. and 
II.). St. Marv's Hospital; B. Rowlands, St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital ; M. H. Style (Sections I. and II.), Royal Free Hospital; and 
T. Young (Section II.), St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Forensic Medicine.—E A. Dunn and E. Evans, Royal Free Hospital; 
A. W. H. Grant, Charing-cross ee gre J. fl. Kellgren, Cam- 
bridge and St. George's Hospital: J. Klein, St. Mary's Hospital; 
G. Lucas, Charing- cross Hospital; S. Page, Birmingham; B. 
Rowlands, St. Bartholomew's Hospital; M. H. Style, Royal Free 
Hospital; and T. Young, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Midwifery.—S. F. Coeesman, Charing- cross Hospital; W. T. Colyer, 
Cambridge: M. B. Dawson, Middlesex Hospital; E. Evans, Royal 
Free Hospital; F. J. F. Jones, Guy’s Hospital; J. Klein and 
A. H. L. Newstead, St. Mary's Hospital; A. T. Spanton, Cambridge 
and St. George's Hospital; M. H. Style, Royal Free Hospital; and 
H. V. Swindale, Middlesex Hospital. 

The diploma of the society was granted to the following candi- 
dates, entitling them to practise medicine, surgery, and midwifery :— 
Messrs. J. M. Anderson, H. J. De Saram, W. D. French, T. R. Griffiths, 
J. H. Kellgren, B. Lewitt, W. P. R. Newth, and T. Young. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE.—At the examina” 
tions for medical and surgical degrees, Easter Term, the 
following candidates were successful in the subjects 
indicated :— 


THIRD EXAMINATION. 

Part I.— G. F. Barham, B.A., and A. E. Bodington, M.A.. Caſus; 
A. R. M. Brenan, B.A., Trinity: J. M. Brydone. Jesus; F. J. Child. 
B. A., Christ's; H. N. Clarke, B. A., and J. S. Clarke, B. A., Caius; 
J. G. Cooke, B. A., Sidney Sussex; K. E. Crompton, B. A., Caius; 
G. W. Deeping, B. A., Trinity: J. B. Dunlop, B. A., Sidney Sussex; 
W. E. M. Ede. B. A., Kings; A. Emerson, B.A.. Caius; R. L. V. 
Foster, B. A., King's: T. B. Gilbart-Smith, B. A., Trinity: W. H. C. 
Greene, B A., Corpus Christi; E. B. Leech, B. A., Christ's; N. 
Maclaren, B. A., Trinity; A. S. Mellor, B.A, King’s; C. H. Miller, 

.A., J. C. Newman, B. A., and G. H. Orton, B. A., Trinity; T. W. 
Paterson, B.A.. Caius; J. S. S. Perkins, B. A., St. John's; J. C. S. 
Rashleigh. M. X., and L. Reynolds, B. A., Trinity; H. H. Riddle, 
B. A., Peterhouse: J. C. A. Rigby. B. A. Caius; E. W. 8. Rowland, 
B. A., H. Selwyn; L. B. Scott, B. A., Christ's: G. A. C. Shipman, 
B. A, Trinity; J. L. Timmins, B. A., Emmanuel; R. H. Urwick, 
B. A., Trinity ; H. Walker, B. A., King's; T. H. E. Watts-Silvester, 
B. A., and R. F. Williams, B.A.. Caius; W. W. Wiogate-Saul, M. A., 
Trinity; and H. C. S. Woodward, M.A., Downing. 

Part II. — S. Bousfield, M. A, Caius; J. Bradford, Emmanuel; H. P. 
Bradley, B. A., and G. V. Bull, B. A., Caius; T. Burtield, B. A, 
Emmanuel; C. J. Coleman, B. A., Trinity: B J. Collingwood, B. A., 
Caius; W. S. Darby. B. A., and W. M. Fletcher, M.A, Trinity; 
J. H. P. Fraser, B. A., Jesus; O. F. F. Grunbaum, M. A., Trinity; 
J. Gutch, M. A., Christ's: D. G. Hall, B.A.. Emmanuel; A. C. Hill, 
M. A., Trinity: T. E. Holmes, B A., G. F. Lobb, B. A., and J. L. 
Lock, B. A., Caius; J. W. Malim, B. A., Christ's; H. N. Matthews, 
B. A., J. C. Matthews, B. A., and F. J. Nicholls, St. John’s; L. J. 
Paton, B. A., Caius; A. C. Pearson, B.A, Sidney Sussex; J. H. 
Philbrick, B. A., and G. R. Slade, M. A., Trinity; J. G. Taylor, B. A., 
and T. S. Taylor, B. A., King’s; R. A. Walker, B. A., Clare; and A. 
Whitmore, B. A., and W. M. Willoughby, B. A., Caius. 


The Couħcil of the Senate have nominated Professor 
Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., to represent the Univer- 
sity on the Council of the Jenner Institute of Preven- 
tive Medicine. — Mr. A. W. Hill, B.A., King’s College, 
and Mr. L. Lewton-Brain, B.A., St. John’s Oollege, 
have been appointed Demonstrators of Botany.—Mr. H. 
Nicholls, M.A., of St. John's College, was on Jane 19th 
admitted to the degree of M.D.—The Harkness Scholar- 
ship in Geology and Palzontology has been awarded to Mr. 
E. E. Walker, Trinity College.—The Professor of Pathology 
announces a series of ten courses of instruction in Patho- 
. logy, Morbid Anatomy, Bacteriology, &c., to be given during 
the Long Vacation, beginuing on July 5th.—The ‘‘ Summer 
School” of Medicine for qualified practitioners, as announced 
last week, has been abandoned owing to the small number 
- who intimated their wish to attend it. 


University oF Barussrrs.— At the June 
examination the following practitioners satistied the ex- 
` aminers and obtained the M.D. degree :— 


W. Grantham Hill, B. Burnett Ham, J. L. Atkinson, and W. 
Gilbertson, London ; C. S. Davies, Bishops Stortford ; T. E. Pallett 


Earls Colne; G. H. Brand, Northampton; and Collingwood 
Fenwick, H. Hipwell, and 8. Whitaker, London. 
There were 13 candidaies. 


ROYAL COLLEGE oF SURGEONS IN IRELAND. — 
FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION. — The following gentlemen 
having passed the necessary examination have been admitted 
Fellows of the College:—Mr. R. C. B. Maunsell, M.B., 
B.Cb., B.A.O. Dub., and Mr. H. J. Satchwell, L.R.C.P. 
and L.R.C.S. Irel. 


University CoLLEGE, Lonpon.—The following 
is a list of the prizes awarded in the Faculty of Medicine for 
the winter session, 1899--1900:—Entrance scholarships : 
Bucknill Scholarship, £120, G. Hall; Int. Med. Course, 
£57 15s. each, J. A. Ferrière and K. Mapother*; Final 
M.B. Course, £79 16s. each, C. S. Parker“ and T. L. 
Llewellyn. Atchison Scholarship (£55 per annum for two 
years): KR. E. Lloyd. Bruce Medal: R. E. Lloyd. Physio- 
logy : Senior class, gold medal, A. M. H. Gray ; third class, 
G. 8. Hett; junior class, silver medal, R. A. Greeves. 
Certificates, 2ł eq., J. A. Ferrière, G. Hall, 4.¢ R. S. Woods, 
and 5, E. G. Perodeau ; second class, A. G. C. Findlay; 
third class, N. S. Finzi,* P. M. Roberts, and O. 8. White.* 
Anatomy : senior class, lst silver medal, A. M. H. Gray, 
and 2nd silver medal, G. S. Hett; third class, C. H. Berry 
and M. W. Stewart-Smitb ; junior class, silver medal, R. A. 
Greeves, and certificates, 2,ł G. Hal, 3,f and C. D. 
Holdsworth; second class, J. A. Ferricre, G. E. O. 
Williams, and R. S. Woods; third class, W. Apple- 
yard, A. J. Blaxland, H. Farncombe, and A. G. C. 
Findlay. Medicine : second class, L. G. Hopkins, 
A. E. Jones, and R. E. Lloyd. Surgery: gold medal, R. E. 
Lloyd; silver medal, L. G. Hopkins; second class, A. E. 
Jones. Pathology, Morbid Histology, and Bacteriology : 
Tuke silver medal, T. L. Llewellyn; third class, C. S. 
Parker.“ Practical Surgery: Erichsen prize, L. G. Hopkins; 
certificates, 2, S. H. Bown, 3, O. L. Addison, and 4, 
T. C. Savage; second class, S. Bree, R. E. Lloyd, H. W. 
Reynolds, and A. N. Stevens. Clinical Medicine: senior 
class, Fellowes gold medal, H. W. Reynolds; Fellowes silver 
medal, A. E. Jones; certificate, 3, T. C. Savage; second 
class, D. L. Davies, A. Emerson, L. G. Hopkins, R. E. 
Lloyd, and G. A. Upcot-Gill“; Junior class, Fellowes silver 
medal, A. F. Horn; certificates. 2, f G. E. Waugh, 3, C. 8. 
Parker,“ and 4, J. E. Stratton; second class, J. B. Burt, 
W. T. Crawford, L. A. E. de Zilwa, T. L. Llewellyn, and 
W. Parsons“; third class, J. C. Fleming and F. J. Lawson.“ 
Clinical Dental Surgery: silver medal, L. G. Hopkins; 
certificates, 2 eq., A. E. Jones and R. E. Lloyd. 


* Former pupil of University College School. 
t Obtained the number of marks qualifying tor a prize. 


MepicaL DsFENcE Union, LIMuITED.— The usual 
monthly council meeting of the union was held at the 
registered offices on June 2lst, Dr. Walter Griffith, 
the President, being in the chair. An election of candi- 
dates took place, the total number of new members 
being 270. The general secretary read a draft letter which 
be bad prepared in the matter of a report to the General 
Medical Council concerning the granting of certificates to 
persons other than medical practitioners by certain associa- 
tions and lying-in institutions and which certificates are taken 
by the holders and the public as qualifying them to practise 
as midwives. The council adopted the letter and 
ordered it to be forwarded to the General Medical 
Council with a recommendation from the union to the 
following effect—viz., ‘‘ That it is desirable in the interests 
of the public that medical practitioners either individually 
or collectively by association should not be allowed to issue 
any document which in any way can be taken by the 
holder or the public as granting authority to practise or 
which can be used to cover any practice of medicine, 
surgery, or midwifery, saving in the case of persons examined 
by duly appointed examining bodies under the supervision 
of the General Medical Oouncil through their inspectors 
of examinations.” Directions were given to the executive to 
call the attention of the council of the Royal British Nurses’ 
Association to the heading in their register of nurses, 
Appendix B, and also to the use of the words “ Diploma, 
London Obstetrical Society, &c.,” appended to certain nurses’ 
names. The union suggested to the Royal British Nurses’ 
Association that the heading referred to—viz., ‘‘ List of 
Nurse-members who have Obtained Certificates Qualifying 
them to Act as Midwives”’—i.e to practise midwitery—was 
likely to mislead the public into the belief that these 
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nurses were duly qualified practitioners and that an altera- 
tion was desirable in the title to the appendix. 
A medical practitioner who was proved to be ‘‘cover- 
ing the practice of a much-advertised self-styled ‘‘ aural 
institute was ordered to be reported to his licensing 
corporation for unethical conduct. An important report 
drawn up by the solicitors of the union with regard to the 
present law relating to the keeping for gain of persons of 
-unsound mind by registered practitioners who possessed no 
licence from the Lunacy Commissioners was read and ordered 
to be entered upon the minutes. The report urged an 
amendment in the lunacy law with regard specially 
to the definition of a ‘‘lunatic” and steps were directed 
to be taken to bring this question before the Lord Chancellor. 
A report in reference to the admission by school boards of 
certificates of ill-health of children signed by persons other 
than registered medical practitioners was ordered to be 
extended and dealt with later. Owing to the numerous 
cases which were brought before the council at each 
monthly meeting it was decided to hold executive 
` council ‘meetings regularly every 14 days in order 
to shorten the sittings if possible. Action was directed 
to be taken in certain instances where members 
were threatened with writs for alleged negligence in 
cases attendéd and reports were made by the solicitor 
and general secretary in other cases in which actions 
` threatened had collapsed when it became known that 
the union was prepared to defend. A report was made by 
tube solicitors in a case of dispute between a medical member 
and a druggist in reference to the ownership of prescription 
books kept by the latter which contained solely the prescrip- 
tions for patients for whom the druggist had dispensed 
` medicines at the instance and at the charge of the practi- 
` tioner. A satisfactory result of the difference was reported, 
but it was decided to recommend medical men who handed 
their dispensing over to local druggists that in order to 
avoid any chance of dispute they should use their own books 
in which the prescriptions could be copied in future. 


CHURCH SANITARY AssocraTion.—The eighth 
annual meeting of this association was held last week at the 
Church House, Westminster.—Dr. W. Collingridge, sanitary 
officer for the Port of London, who presided, emphasised the 
need for the society’s existence. A question which urgently 
. demanded attention was the vital necessity for cleanliness 
in the preparation, storage, and use of food. Animals 
should be examined before slaughter by a competent 
authority. Municipal slaughter-houses would do much to 
prevent cruelty and undoubtedly much to prevent unfit food 
from being consumed.—The Rev. F. Lawrence, honorary 
secretary, reported that sermons had been preached during 
the year at home and abroad and efforts made to induce 
legislation respecting slaughter-houses, overcrowding, and 
the like. He appealed for additional funds.—The report was 
adopted on the motion of Dr. Christopher Childs, seconded 
by General Lowry.—Canon Rawnsley moved that it was 
desirable that preachers and all persons of influence should aid 
in preventing diseases and fostering the health of the people.— 
Mr. Hugh Munby seconded, and the Rev. A. M. Mitchell 
supported the motion, which was carried.—On the motion of 
Major W. C. Poole, R. A. M. C., it was agreed that this meeting 
is of opinion that bygiene should be taught in elementary 
schools. — Miss Ethel Springett read an interesting paper on 
the subject of consumption. — Resolutions of thanks to the 
chairman and secretary concluded the proceedings. 


CHarina-cross Hosriran MEDICAL ScHOOL.— 
The presentation of the scholarships, medals, prizes, 
and certificates awarded during the summer session of 
1899 and the winter session of 1899-1900 took place on 
June 26th. Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree occupied the chair. The 
Dean, Dr. Montague Murray, in his report for the current 
year, stated that the number of new students had been 88 
as contrasted with 82 in the previous year. The only 
important changes in the teaching staff were the appoint- 
ment of Professor Moore of the Yale University to the 
Lectureship on Physiology, and of Dr. Marrett Tims to 
the Lectureship on Biology. In the school buildings 
important improvements had been effected. A new 
staircase had been added to the Museum and the 
electric light had been introduced. Reference was made 
to the large number of old and of present students now 
serving in South Africa, headed by Mr. C. Gibbs, one of the 
assistant surgeons, who is now senior surgeon to the 
Langman Hospital. The Dean announced that the new 


academical year would open on the evening of Oct. Ist with 
@ conversazione given by the Students’ Societies, that the 
Huxley lecture would be delivered on Oct. 2nd by Lord 
Lister, President of the Royal Society, and that the Old 
Students’ dinner would be held on the same evening at the 
Hotel Cecil. The renovations and additions to the hospital 
had been commenced, and in two years’ time the Dean 
anticipated that a considerable portion of the new buildings 
would be ready for occupation. Mr. Beerbohm Tree, in 
presenting the prizes, referred to the sympathy and regard 
with which the members of his own profession were ever 
held by members of the medical profession. 


MEDICAL Gorf TouRNAMENT, 1900. — This 
tournament was held under medal play regulations on 
May 10th by permission of the Wembley Golf Club on their 
links. The winner was Mr. Percy Furnivall. 


FatmoutH.—A man at Falmouth was on 
Jane 19th fined £3 and £1 15s. costs for entering a cab 
whilst suffering from scarlet fever and also for mingling with 
the public in the street. 


VACCINATION Grant.—Mr. Richard Macartney, 
L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S., L.M. Edin., of Cinderford, Gloucester- 
shire, public vaccinator for the fourth district, Westbury- on- 
Severn Union, has been awarded a grant for successful 
vaccination. 


PERMANENT APPOINTMENT OF A MEDICAL OFFICER 
oF HEALTH.—Mr. C. M. Fegen, M. R. C. S. Eng., L.R.C.P. 
Edin., D. P. H., bas been appointed permanently medical 
officer of health to the Croydon Rural District Council at 
a salary of E600 per annum. The appointment has been 
confirmed by the Local Government Board. 


COMPLIMENTARY BAN OUET.— Mr. Daniel Dougal, 
M. D., F. F. P. S. Glasg., of East Overton, Strathaven, was 
entertained on June 22nd in the Public Hall to a com- 
plimentary dinner and presented with a gold watch 
on his retiring from active practice and leaving the 
district after a life-long connexion with it. A considerable 
sum of money has also been subscribed and Dr. Dougal 
liberally assented to hand over the balance to the committee 
to appropriate as they deem most advantageous for the 
general public. 


THe WooLwIcH, PLUMSTEAD, AND CHARLTON 
MEDICAL UN10N.—At the last meeting of this union the 
following resolutions were passed :—‘‘ 1. That medical officers 
of friendly societies be recommended to decline to attend 
juvenile members of clubs for a less sum than shall be 
agreed upon by members of this union. 2. That the union's 
resolution, ‘That the same annual subscription with respect 
to juvenile clubs should be required as for men’s clubs—viz., 
4s. a year per member,’ be taken to apply to clubs taking 
children over eight years of age only. 3. That under eight 
years of age children should be only taken at 8s. a year.” 


BRUSSELS MEDICAL GRADUATES’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The twentieth annual general meeting of this association 
will take place at the Café Royal, Regent-street, W., on 
Tuesday, July 3rd, at 6.30 P.M. At 7.30 P.M. the members 
and their friends will dine together, and among the guests 
are expected Sir Walter Foster, M.P., Dr. G. Vivian Poore, 
Dr. T. Gilbart Smith, Dr. Dawson Williams,,Mr. Howard 
Marsh, and Dr. Clement Godson. Any Brussels medical 
graduate desiring to be present is requested to com- 
municate witb the honorary secretary, Dr. Major Green- 
wood, 243, Hackney- road, N.E. Tickets for the dinner are 
7s. 6d. each, exclusive of wine. 


DEATHS FROM ProMAINE Porsontne.—An inquest 
was held at Carmarthen on June 15th upon the wife of the 
head constable of that town who had been taken ill after eat- 
ing some shrimps on May 26th and had died on June Stb. 
Medical evidence showed that death had resulted from 
ptomaine poisoning and a verdict to that effect was returned. 
—A man, his wife, and seven children ate roast pork for 
dinner at Plymouth on June 10th and within a few hours 
all, with the exception of two boys, were seized with 
vomiting. One of the children, a boy, aged five years, died 
on the following day. At the inquest held on June 13th 
the medical evidence showed that death was due to ptomaine 
poisoning and a verdict was given by the jury to that effect. 
This latter case is referred to in another column. i 
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NOTES ON OURRENT TOPICS. 


Hours of Labour in Shona. 

LORD AVEBURY having failed to induce the Government to take steps 
this session for the appointment of a Parliamentary inquiry into the 
fours of labour in shops has announced that he will himself move for 
the appointment of such an inquiry at the commencement of next 
session. f 

Registered Companies and Medical Practice. 

The Bill of the Government to amend the Companies Acts has been 
read a second time in the House of Commons and referred to the Grand 
Committee on Trade. The third clause of the Bill says that it shall 
be unlawful for a company to carry on the profession or business of 
a physician, surgeon, dentist, or midwife, and if any company con- 
travenes this enactment it shall be liable on summary conviction to 
a fine not exceeding £5 for every day during which the contravention 
happens. Both Mr. RITCHIE (the Minister in charge of the Bill) and 
Mr. BALFOUR assured the House that the Government are anxious to 
see the measure passed into law during the present Parliament. 


Midwives Bill. 

The Midwives Bill may now be regarded as dead so far as the present 
session of Parliament is concerned. The Government allowed two 
‘Wednesdays for the consideration of private Members’ Bills, and on 
the second of these Wednesdays (June 27th) the Bill was reached but 
no progress was made with it. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
TUESDAY, JUNE 26th. 


The St. Pancras Lunacy Scandal. 


Lord RUSSELL oF KILLO WER raised this question in debate and 
asked the Government whether they intended to take any proceedings. 
His lordship gave an account of the system which has recently been 
ex posed. nder this system, he said, there was a temptation to the 
relieving officer to take up an insane person, to take such a person 
before a particular medical man to the detriment of others as well 
qualified but more scrupulous, and to take patients, not to public 
institutions where they could be kept at a cost of something like 19s. a 
week, but to private asylums where the cost was two guineas or more. 
There was reason, it seemed, to believe that the system, whilst not 
universal, was not confined to St. Pancras. He had been waited upon 
by a member of the vestry of St. Matthew's, Bethnal-green, where they 
found that this dishonest state of relations existed. They had drawn 
the attention of the Local Government Board and the Lunacy 
Commissioners to it. The latter said they had no authority to 
deal with the matter, and the Local Government Board only held 
an inquiry after considerable delay and continued pressure.— 
The LoRD CHANCELLOR, after commenting on the seriousness of the 
subject, said that the attention of the Commissioners in Lunacy had 
been called to the Bethnal Green case as long ago as last November and 
they invited the Public Prosecutor to consider whether it might not be 
made the subject for a prosecution of the persons conoerned. The 
Public Prosecutor, after 1 opinion of counsel, came to the 
conclusion that the Act of 1889, rd Randolph Churchill's Act, would 
not reach these persons. His own attention had been drawn to tbe 
case by the Lunacy Commissioners, who forwarded to him a draft 
clause for insertion in the Bill amending the lunacy laws. This Bill 
had sed the House of Lords and was now before the other House. 
He believed it was urgently demanded, not only for the particular 
matter now under review, but on other and general grounds, though he 
was afraid, having regard to the period of the session which had been 
reached, that the measure was in some peril of not being passed this 
gesslon.— The Earl of KIMBERLEY asked what action, if any, had been 
taken by the Local Government Board.—The LORD CHANCELLOR said 
that he had received a communication from the Local Government Board 
on the subject. In the course of this communication the Local Govern- 
ment Board stated that the charges in the Bethnal Green case 
appeared to be well founded, and as it was alleged that similar practices 
prevailed in another Poor-law union in the metropolis they proposed to 
address a circular letter to boards of guardians on the subject. 


HOUSB OF OOMMONS. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 218T. 


Medical Officers in Volunteer Corpse. 

Mr. BILLSON asked the Under Secretary of State for War if the army 
order relating to the payment of volunteers in camp would limit the 
payment to medical officers to one such officer for each corps, so that 
when a corps was entitled to two or more medical officers all but one 
would have to pay their own expenses; and, if so, why medical officers 
should be placed in such a position. —Mr. WYNDHAM replied: The order 
allows pay for one medical officer in each unit, one additional for each 
brigade, and three for each bearer company. This is considered 
sufficient. 

The Mortality Averages for Liverpool. 

Sir Joun WILLox asked the Secretary to the Treasury whether his 
attention had been drawn to the last report of the medical officer of 
health of the city of Liverpool, in which allegations were made of the 
inaccuracy and unreliability of the census returns of the last census 
and the consequent errors in the calculation of the mortality 
averages for the decennial period; and whether measures would 
be adopted to ensure greater correctness in taking the next census 
2 8 employment of more competent enumerators or otherwise. — 

. CHAPLIN, who replied to the question, said: The question of my 


hon, friend appears to be founded on a misapprehension. No allega- 
tions are made in the report referred to of the inaccuracy and unre- 
liability of the census returns. The medical officer appeared to have 
been referring to the estimates of population in tHe years between 1881 
and 1891. These estimates were based on the increase in population in 
the 10 years between 187] and 1881, and the result of the last census 
showed that in the case of Liverpool this rate of increase had not been 
maintained. There appears, however, to be no reason to suppose that 
the census returas themselves were inaccurate. 


Medical Examination under the Workmen's Compensation Act. 


Mr. Woops asked the Home Secretary if, under Clause 11 of the First 
Schedule of the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1897, a workman was 
entitled to submit himself for examination by the qualified medical 
practitioner appointed for the district in which he resided by the 
Secretary of State, when the medical practitioner appointed by his 
employer had given a certificate upon his condition with which he was 
not satisfied, although the case had not been before a committee, 
arbitrator, or judge, in consequence of the employer and the workman 
having previously agreed to pay and receive a fixed weekly sum as 
compensation.—Sir MATrRERwW WHITE RIDLEY replied: The provisions 


of Paragraph 11 of the first schedule of the Workmen’s Compensation | 


Act apply to any workman ‘‘receiving weekly payments under the 
Act.” Whether any particular case of agreement is “ under the Act” 
is a question which can only be decided authoritatively on the facts of 
the case by a court of law and I am unable to express an opinion on it 
in general terms. 


Soldiers Invalided from South Africa. 

Sir EDWARD GOURLEY and other Members called the attention of the 
Under Secretary of State for War to the case of Private Mitchell of the 
Wiltshire Regiment, who was shot in both ankles at the battle of Modder 
river and invalided home.—Mr. WYNDHAM replied: There are over 
7000 beds reserved in the various military hospitals for private soldiers 


invalided from South Africa. On reaching convalescence the soldier ie 


transferred to a convalescent home. We have ample accommodation 
for the first stage of recovery in hospitals and for the second in homes. 
But many soldiers prefer to proceed on sick furlough to their friends. 
This is allowed when their health justifies it. They are in that case 
provided with sufficient funds and with a printed statement for their 
guidance which contains this paragraph: ‘‘Soldiers on furlough 
who require medical aid shall apply for it to the nearest mili 
station. When this is impracticable they may apply to a ci 
practitioner, to whom they will sbow this furlough paper, and 
who will be allowed to charge for attendance 
down on Army Form O, 1667.” 
send Private Mitchell to a convalescent home, but at his own request 
he was allowed to go on furlough to Croydon. On leaving hospital he 
received £7 178. 6d. pay. Private Mitchell states that the people with 
whom he had intended to stay had left Croydon. He accordingl 
2 to London and feeling ill went to the Morley Hotel 

12, Lambeth- road. His health did not improve and when he had 
spent two ny 
who ordered his removal to the infirmary. A gentleman at the hotel 
applied to the commanding officer, St. George's Barracks, for his 
removal to a military hospital. The reply did not arrive before his 
removal. He was accordingly visited in the infirmary and removed in 
a military ambulance to the station hospital in Rochester-row. I beg 
to thank the hon. Members who by raising this question have given me 
an opportunity of stating the facts at a length which will not, I hope, 
be considered excessive in view of its importance. There has been 
much comment on this case and I shall be obliged if the press will give 
equal publicity to the fact that civilians who find a soldier left stranded 
on their hands should apply to the nearest military authority and not 
despatch him incontinently to a pauper institution. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 22ND. 
The Extermination of Rabtes. 


During a debate in committee of supply on swine fever avd the out- 
break of foot and mouth disease in Norfolk Mr. WALTER Lona, 
President of the Board of Agriculture, said he would like to take the 
opportunity of acknowledging the great debt of gratitude he owed to 
the medical and scientific men of this country for the uniform support 
they bad given him from the commencement of his labours in con- 
nexion with rabies and also to the members on both sides of the House 
for the support they had given him in spite of the unpopularity and 
difficulties it had brought upon them in their constituencies. e was 
giad that their labours had been so successful, for he believed that 
rabies had been practically exterminated, and, with a loyal obedience 
to the regulations the Department had thought it necessary to impose, 
he believed there was no reason why they should not hope to proteot 
the country against any fresh outbreak of this most terrible disease. 


The Sale of Food and Drugs Act. 

Mr. WALTER LONG, questioned on the administration of the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act ot last year, said that he adhered to the view he 
had before expressed, that the main object of the Act was to ensure 
local action against adulteration, and the function of the Board of 
Agriculture was to exhaust every effort in urging, aud, as far as they 
could, compelling, discharge of this duty before taking action them- 
selves. Nothing could be more disastrous than for the central 
authority to be ready to do the work which rightly fell to the local 
authority. To do that would inevitably lead to dilatory and neglectful 
administration. So far as he was aware the operation of the Act of 
last year had been most satisfactory. The Treasury had given assist- 
ance and local authorities had been made fully acquainted with the 
requirements of the new Act, and he had every reason to believe that 
the exercise of its power by the department had led to vigorous 
administration by local authorities. The department would leave no 
stone unturned to make the Food and Drugs Act a success and to put 
an end to the adulteration of food. 


The St. Pancras Lunacy Scandal. 

In Committee of Supply, when the vote for the salaries and ses 
of the Commissioners in Lunacy in England was taken, Mr. BURNS 
called the attention of the Attorney-General to what he described as a 
gross scandal in one of the branches of the Lunacy Oommissioners’ 
work. Some weeks ago it was discovered that five relieving officers 
employed by the St. Pancras Board of Guardians had been trafficking 
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with the owners of private asylums in London, so that lunatics who 
ought properly to have gone to the asylums controlled by the London 
County Council or some otber public authority and there been main- 
tained at a cost of 11s. per week, had been diverted to private asylums 
where the weekly maintenance charged ranged from 353 to 40s. The 
five officers admitted that they had received presents and sums of 
money from the private asylum owners. The officials were censured 
by the guardians, but be was of opinion tbat they ought to be dis- 
missed. There was a feeling tbat this sort of thing was somewhat 
pence and he hoped the Attorney-General would have a special 
nqui made.—Tbhe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir Robert Finlav) said 
that if the facts had been correctly reported to the hon. Member 
they disclosed an offence of a very serious kind committed 
by the relieving officers and by those who were alleged to 
have bribed them. He hoped, however, the hon. Member was mis- 
taken in supposing that the practice was at all common, and be assured 
him that the Lunacy Commissioners would investigate with the utmost 
vigour the management of any establishment where it was shown the 
practices complained of prevailed.—Sir WALTER FOSTER, after speaking 
of the statement of the Attorney-General as satisfactory, said that the 
Member for Battersea (Mr. Burns) bad rendered a public service in 
calling attention to the management of private lunatic asylums. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26TH. 
Sunatroke at Aldershot. 


Dr. FaRQUHARSON asked the Under Secretary of State for War if he 
could state how many cases of sunstroke in connexion with the 
Aldershot review bad been treated in hospital, what was the average 
duration of their stay, and whether any of the cases were reported as 
severe or dangerous; and whether the principal medical officer at 
Aldershot was consulted as to the propriety or otherwise of bolding the 
field day on June 1lth.—Mr. WynpHam: The total number of cases was 
62; the duration of stay in hospital of those discharged was 10 days ; 14 
are still in hospital; 29 of the cases were considered severe. The 
general officer commanding did not consult the principal medical 
officer, nor was there any ground for doing to, since exceptional heat 
was not anticipated. 

Inoculation for Enteric Fever. 

Several questions were addressed to the Under Secretary of State for 
War with reference to the results of inoculation against enteric fever 
performed on soldiers going to South Africa. Mr. WYNDHAM replied 
that medical records showing these results were being compiled in 
South Africa but that the statistics at present available were not 
sufficient to enable him to give a conclusive reply. He doubted 
N ier it would be possible to report on the subject before the end of 

e war. 


MIDWIVES BILL. 
DEBATE IN TRE HOUSR oF COMMONS. 


On Wednesday, June 27th, in the House of Commons, the order for 
the consideration of the Midwives Bill as amended in the Grand Com- 
mittee on Law was reached at a quarter to five o'clock, that is to say, 
three-quarters of an hour before the time when the discussion of 
contested business must, by the rules of the House, cease. 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BoscawkN moved that the Bill be considered upon this 
day three months—tbe formula for the rejection of a measure. The hon. 
Member said that he knew it was rather a strong order when a Bill had 
been read a second time by the House and considered and amended by 
a Grand Committee, to move that it be not considered, but in this case 
there were special reasons for the course he had adopted. Firat of all 
there was the great importance of the Bill and the necessity for the 
House considering its provisions very carefully and realising their full 
effect. Another reason was that the Bill had never had any 
proper consideration from the House. It came on for second reading 
most unexpectedly on an occasion when, to the astonishment of 
everybody, the business of the Government was suddenly concluded 
and when there was a very small attendance of members. The fact was 
that there had been no real or adequate discussion of the provisions of 
the Bill in the House. Then it went to the Standing Committee. Now 
reference toa Standing Committee was an excellent plan for Govern- 
ment Bills in which a large number of members were interested, but it 
was most unsatisfactory in the case of a private member’s Bill, except, 
perhaps, from the point of view of the particular private members 
interested in the measure, By means of a little careful whipping 
any private member's Bill in which only a few members were 
interested could be got through a Standing Committee. This 
Bill was rushed through the Standing Committee and now that 
it came back to the House the House should carefully consider whether 
or not. it should be allowed to proceed. He submitted that the Bill was 
contrary to the whole tendency of legislation in these matters in recent 
years. The whole tendency of recent legislation had been to insist 
upon a higher medical standard, to substitute science for what he might 
call quackery. This Bill went in quite the opposite direction. It pro- 
posed to give a certain bogus certificate to midwives to enable them to 
pose before the world as properly qualified. Under the Medical 
Acts before a person was recognisea as qualified he must prove 
competency in medicine, surgery, and midwifery, while this 
Bill proposed to legalise the practice of midwifery by a class 
ef people who were only qualitied in one of these branches. If 
they could be sure that every case would be one of natural 
labour simple knowledge of midwifery would be adequate, but 
as in almost every case abnormal symptoms might arise it was 
necesrary that there should be somebody present who was qualified not 
only in midwifery but also in medicine and surgery. He admitted the 
worthiness of the motivesof those who promoted the Bill, but he denied 
that its provisions would have the effect desired. It would, in his 
opinion, largely increase the mortality in connexion with child- 
birth because it would induce people to employ partially quali- 
fied persons to a greater extent than in the past. The Bil, 
being badly drafted, stood in great need of amendment. 
Such an amount of amendment was necessary that the work could 
not be satisfactorily overtaken in the time now at tbe disposal of 
the House. In the Bill as it stood there was neither proper local 
control nor proper means of bringing to book certificated persons who 
did wrong. The local committee could do nothing but examine and 


report to the Central Midwives Board, a body sitting in London with 
no knowledge of the local ci:cumstancer, and al) the Board could do 
was to suspend the midwife who did wrong: it had no power to fine 
her. It might be said that in this matter he was the mouthpiece of 
certain members of the medical profession who objected to the Bill 
from motives of self-interest, but this was not the case; he was tbe 
mouthpiece of no such people. The medical profession. or at any rate 
the great majority of the medical profession, objected to the Bill because 
they considered it contrary to the public interest. 

Colonel MILWARD, in seconding the motion, said he objected to the 
Bill because it was another symptom of the modern craze for examining 
and registering everybody. They had had a measure for examining 
and registering plumbers and one for examining and registering 
architects, and now they had one for examining and registering 
midwives. Two of the promoters of this Bill were very esteemed 
country gentlemen, and he supposed that some day they would have 
a echeme for examining and registering country gentlemen. He was 
an advocate for greater freedom and a return to the old times wher 
everybody had not to be examined and registered. He was anxious as. 
any man to see the certified midwife properly educated and restricted 
to her roper duties, but he considered this Bill far too drastic. 

Sir Jonk Barry TuKE then rore to deliver bis first speech in tbe 
House of Commons. He was received on rising with cheers from all 
parts of the House. He said tbat his hope was that this Bill would be 
allowed to proceed, because he believed it to be an important measure 
affecting the public health. The mover of the motion ured the - 
ment that the conduct of all cases of laboyr should be relegated to the 
medical profession, That would be highlv desirable, but, unluckily for 
his argument, midwives had existed from the beginning of the world and 
he was afraid they would continue to exist. One might as well attempt 
to suppress the condition which gave ber her employment as attempt to 
suppress the midwife. It had been said that a large number of the 
medical profession objected to legislation in regard to midwives. That 
was true. But there was also a large section of the medical profession 
which approved of the registration of midwives and was anxious that 
their practice should be regulated. He desired to say that the General 
Medical Council. of wbich he had the honour to be a member—a body 
appointed by Parliament to regulate very important matters in con- 
nexion with medicine—approved generaliy of tbe Bill now before the 
House. As the House was aware, a reries of Bills on this subject had 
been introduced. At the invitation of the Lord President of the 
Privy Council these Bills had been considered by the General Medical 
Council and after long and serious consideration the latter body bad 
approved of them generally. The Bill now before the House was under 
consideration at the last meeting of the General Medical Council and 
its general principles were accepted, if not unanimously, at least bya 
very large majority. The Council had made suggestions from time to 
time the influence of which he saw in the Bill now under discussion. 
In his opinion tbe Bill contained the essentials of a good measure— 
registration of midwives, provision for their education, a good mid- 
wives board, and a provision by which all those practising midwifery 
should be under supervision. He must not be understood as 
approving of all that was in the Bill. He thought it might 
with advantage be amended very considerably, but he strungly 
urged the House to allow it to proceed inasmuch as it was an important 
measure and one which proceeded on the proper lines. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said that he quite admitted the importance of the 
Bill, but he was not prepared to admit that it bad been sufficiently dis- 
cussed. A large number of medical men opposed it and a large number 
supported it and with this balance of opinion be thought the House of 
Commons should be able after due discussion to produce a workable 
measure. In its present state the Bill was by no means perfect, though 
be admitted that upon the whole its principle was a good and sound one. 
He agreed with Sir John Batty Tuke that they could not end the mid- 
wife, but if they could not end the midwife they could mend her. At the 
present moment two-thirds of the poor women of tbe country in labour 
were attended by people of theirown sex. Some of the midwives were 
clever, capable women; many of them were stupid, old, and unquali- 
fied. All that was wanted was to give midwives rome reasonable period 
of study and some reasonable examination and then to hall-mark them. 
in some reasonable way so as to show that they were qualified for their 
work. He bad put down amendments in the hope of improving the 
Bill and he felt confident that when the measure came up again for 
discussion, perhaps in another session, they would be able to make it a 
really good Bill. 

Mr. PARRER SMITH said that his opinion was that this matter should 
be looked at, not from the point of view of the interests either of 
medical men or of midwives, but from the point of view of the interests 
of the women of England and the coming generation, and be felt sure 
that the medical profession looked at it from this point of view. This 
was really not a medical man’s question at all. The great majority of 
births were attended not by medical men but by women, and what 
was wanted by a Bill of this kind was to secure that these women 
had some kind of qualification. He felt confident that a very 
small amount of training would be sufficient to get rid of 
the worst of the dangers now incurred, because a very emall 
amount of training and knowledge would enable these women to 
discriminate between the cases with which they could deal and the 
cases which required the skill of the qualified medical practitioner. 
He hoped the House would not put aside the subject. but express its 
sense of its urgency and importance by its vote that atternoon. 

Sir WALTER FosTER said he agreed with the last speaker that this 
was a matter of considerable importance, and because it was a matter 
of considerable importance be wanted it postponed. He thought he 
was to some extent responsible for some of this atternpted legislation. 
Seven years ago he endeavoured to move the General Medical Council 
to take some steps to bring about the better education of women who 
attended the poor in childbirth and be was still in favour of that 
principle. For that principle he was prepared at any time to vote, but 
he was not prepared to vote for a Bill which wou d abrogate and repeal 
the Medical Acts of 1858 and 1886 by creating a new class of practi- 
tioner which was absolutely unnecessary in the Interests of the public. 
What they wanted was that tbe public should have in time of child- 
birth properly educated nurses to look after them and when it was 
necessary to send for the local practitioner. That was the metbod 
by which they treated the paupers in the United Kingdom. The Local 
Government Board recognised these midwives under certain conditions. 
They recognised them only on condition that in every case of labonr 
which they attended they let the parcchial mecical ofhcer know that they 
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had gone to attend the case, in order to warn him to be in readiness 
to attend the pauper if any difficulty arose. In that position these 
women would do a vast amount of good, but put them on this register 
and they would compete not only with the medical man but with other 
women engaged in the same business. He thought tbat all they wanted 
in the interests of public health, in the interests of the great mass of 
the people—and it was what the great mass of the medical profession 
wanted—was that they should have properly qualified women to come 
in and act as monthly or midwifery nurses in all cases of labour 
that presented no difficultv and to call in assistance in all cases 
that did present difficulty. This Bill did not provide that 
and did not secure it, and because it did not provide or secure 
that he thought the House should besitate before it proceeded 
with it and should give the matter further consideration. Another 
reason for not proceeding with the Bill now was that there were a large 
number of amendments standing on the notice paper. Manifestly it 
was not a Bill which had been properly prepared and properly con- 
sidered. He was not aware that the Government were prepared to back 
the Bill in ite present form. His own view was that the subject was 
too large to be dealt with in a private Member's Bill; it ought to be 
dealt with by the Government in a Bill for which the Government were 
responsible. He hoped that the Government in another session would 
take up the matter aud give them a Bill they could pass into law. 

Mr. Heywoop JOHNSTONE, the Member in charge of the Blll, said he 
quite agreed with Sir Walter Foster that this was a matter which 
ought to be dealt with by the Government. It ought to be dealt with 
on the responsilility of the Government of the day. He agreed also 
with him in hoping that it might in the future be taken up by the 
‘Government of the day. But as the Government of the day bad not 
taken it up the promoters ut this Bill had felt it their bounden duty to 
briag the subject be'ure the House and to keep it before the House and 
hefore the country. This matter had been the subject of inquiry by 
select committees of the House in 1892 and 1893. 

Half-past five o'clock having now been reached, the SPEAKER made 
the usual call to oraer and the debate was thus peremptorily brought to 
a close. When the debate will be resumed no one can say, for all the 
time of private Members has been apprupriated by the Goverument for 
their own business, 


PROPOSED EXEMPTION OF HOSPITALS FROM LOCAL RATES, 
EVIDENCE BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTER. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 22ND. 


The Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire 
into the proposed exemption of hospitals trom local rates held anuther 
meeting to-day for the examination of witnesses, 

Mr. BURT, Chairman of the Central Hospital Board for London, who 
had been partly examined at the previous sitting, said that the total 
amount of rates levied upon the 77 scheduled medical hospitals in the 
metropolis was £21,301 per annum. 
burden which institutions of the kind should not be called upon to 
bear. He considered that a good enough definition of hospitals which 
should enjoy the proposed exemption would be hospitals carried on, 
not for profit, but for the care of the sick poor in mind or body and main- 
tained partly or wholly by voluntary contributions or endowments. 

In reply to Sie CAMERON GULL, M.P., witness said that the only 
oe to exemption which had been raised in London came from 

mbeth. 

The Chairman of the committee (Mr. T. W. RUSSELL, M.P.) said there 
could be no doubt that if exemption were granted in favour of medical 
hospitals other institutions would come forward and claim exemption 
upon practically the same grounds. He bad received a letter from an 
institution in London which gave aid to the sick poor, had no endow- 
ments, and depended entirely upou voluntary support, praying tu be 
heard before the committee. 

Mr. BURT said he quite admitted that the question presented many 
practical difficulties, but of course he appeared before the committee 
to support the claim of the medical hospitals. 

Mr. MANDERS of the Irish Office was the next witness and in the 
course of examination stated that under a series of statutes the hospitals 
dn Ireland were entirely exempt from local rates. 

Mr. HoLLaND, Chairman of the London Hospital, Poplar Hospital, 
and Tilbury Hospital, gave evidence in favour of exemptiun from local 
rates. He expressed the opinion that it would be unfair to exclude 
from the proposed exemption hospitals which happened to have sume 

ying beds. He admitted that if hospitals were exempted otber 
institutions would make a claim for exemption. This was a difficulty, 
but it was not for him but for that committee to solve it or to suggest 
a solution. He admitted that it would be reasonable to say that a hospital 
collecting patients from all parts of England and not doing anything 
for the parish in which it was situated ehould not be exempted from 
the rates of that parish. Perhaps a contribution might be got from 
the parishes which sent patients to the hospital. 

Mr. Patrick BLAIR. W.S., one of the managers of the Royal 
Infirmary of Edinburgh, was the next witness. He stated that 
until the year 1596 the parochial authorities did not demand 
payment of poor rates and school-rates, or if a notice of assessment 
was sent in (as occurred ones or twice) a simple letter from the treasurer 
and clerk patting out that the institution was a charitable one effected 
the withdrawal of the claim. In tbe year named, however, intimation 
was made that the exemption which had hitberto been allowed must 
cease, in pursuance of tne circular issued by the Local Government 

Board of Sc land on Oct. 28th, 1896. The question of the legality of 
these particular exemptions had been raised by the official audit, which 
had been instituted some little time previously and which had enabled 
the Board to check the procedure of the various local authorities. The 
matter was remitted to the Law Committee of the Royal Infirmary 
‘Board, who reported that as the law stood the institution had no 
defence againat the claim of the parish council, and the rates amount- 
ing to £348 15s. 9d. were accordingly paid. In March, 1897, a special 
committee of the Board, consisting of the then Lord Provost (Sir 
Andrew McDonald), Professor Rankine, and himself, were appointed 
to approach the Local (Government Board with reference to this 

uestion. That committee subsequently met representatives of the 

d and discussed the question but without any satisfactory result. 
In December, 1897, the matter was again before the Law Committee, 
when they reported that it was tbeir opinion that under the 67th 
Section of the Poor-law Act, 1845, it would be lawful for the parish 


He thought that this was a 


council to contribute ‘annually or otherwise from the funds raised 
for the relief of the poor” to the funds of the Royal Infirmary the 
amount of the poor-rate for which the institution was assessed, or such 
sum as might seem to the council reasonable and expedient. 
in 1 with this report was therefore forwarded to 
parish 


A letter 
the 
council, who replied on March 22nd, 1898, that it had 
been unanimously agreed to refuse the applar on of the managers 
for a contribution towards the funds of the institution. The managers 


of the Roval Infirmary felt most strongly that if there was one insti- 


tution which, above all others, should be exempt from the payment 


of poor-rates and school-rates it was that whose affairs they had 
the honour to control. All treatment and advice at this hospital were 
granted sbsolutely free; no letter of recommendation was asked for, 


the necessity and urgency of the case being the sole requisite quali- 
fication. The poor-rates, not only of the city, but of the whole of 
Scotland were relieved thereby. as by promptly treating free of charge 
wage-earners who might fall ill or sustain injuries those dependin 
upon them were enabled to do without the parochial assistance whic 


many of them would otherwise require. 


In oross- examination Mr. BLAIR said that while the Edinburgb Royal 
Infirmary had been compelled since 1898 to pay school-rates and poor- 
rates it had been exempted from the municipal rate. 

Mr. Hares FisHrer, M.P., expressed his surprise at this state of 


things, saying that if the infirmary were to be called upon to pay any 


rate at all he should have expected it to be the municipal rate. 

Mr. James M. Dopps of the Scottish Office laid before the committee 
a copy of the circular referred to by Mr. Blair which was issued by the 
Scottish Local Government Board on Oct. 28th, 1896. The circular 
stated that the exemption of hospitals was not in terms of law unless 
in cases of inability to pay and intimated that it was the duty of the 
local boards who were responsible for the recovery of the assessment to 
see that the ownera and occupiers legally liable were duly assessed. 

The committee then adjourned. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 26TH. 

The committee met again to-day, with Mr. T. W. RussELL. in the 
chair, and examined five more witnesses. 

Sir Epwarp HAMILTON, one of the Secretaries to the Treasury, said 
that he was strongly opposed to any further extension of the p nope 
of exemption from rates. He thought the principle was thoroughly 
bad. Anything like an exemption from rates was equivalent to a 
contribution from rates, and instead of being made in a disguised form 
it should be made above-board. Instead of exempting them from rates 
local authorities should, if they thought fit, make a direct grant to 
hospitals. The policy of the last 30 years had been to include every 
species of proverty almost in the valuation list and to draw the net closer 
and closer. Between 1840 and 1870 there were a good many exemptions 
made directly by Parliament, but since the later year, with the excep- 
tion of the exemption accorded to voluntary schools three or four 
years ago, there bad been no case, he thought, of extending exemp- 
tions. The concession to the voluntary schools was a substantial one, 
but he thought he could draw a distinction between voluntary schools 
and i because one could localise the benefit of the former much 
better than ons could the latter. The children attending a school 
belonged to the district, whereas the patients in a hospital were usually 
gathered from other districts. One great objection to providing state 
aid by means of exemption was that it was impossible that the benefit 
received should be coterminous with the area taxed. Take such a place 
as Ventnor, where there was a large hospital for consumptive patients. 
He understood that it was a large establishment and to omit it from 
the valuation list would mean a very great loss to the ratepayers 
of the locality who he imagined, rarely benefited directly from the 
hospital. He fancied there would be great difficulty in defining the 
hosp'tal which properly was entitled to relief. 

The CHAIRMAN said there was another difficulty which pressed upon 
his mind. Hospitals were very valuable and did an enormous amount 
of good work for the poor, but there were other institutions which 
did precisely the same class of work—orphanages and places of that 
sort—relieving the poor and doing it from sheer philanthropy and love 
of human kind. Did the witness think it would be possible to exempt 
from rates hospitals and not exempt institutions of that kind ? 

Sir EpwarRp HAMILTON sald he did not see any standing ground. 


That was his point; he said that the principle ot exemption was bad 
and that it was impossible almost to draw a line of exem on: ee naa 
a xation 


consulted the Chairman of the Royal Commission on 
and his lordship (Lord Balfour of Burleigh) bad told him he fully con- 
templated that there would be practical unanimity against the pce 
of exemption from rating being carried further. The question of hospitals 
had not been considered by itself by the Royal Commission. 
He was interested in the Royal College of Music in South Kensington. 
About five years ago the question was raised whether that institution 
came within the fuur corners of the Act of 1843. The question came 
before the courte and the judge gave his decision in favour of the Royal 
College, which in consequence was relieved of rates to the extent of 
£500 or 2600 per annum. He did not suppose that the ratepayers of 
South Kensington were aware that they contributed this amount to the 
Royal College of Music. He was not opposed by any means to the idea 
of hospitals receiving aid from the rates, but he thought that the 
aid should be given in the form of a contribution. He thought 
that in all cases where the benefit oould be fairly well localised 
the local authority might make a contribution to a hospital, but of 
course it would be a strong thing for Parliament to say that the contri- 
bution should be compulsory. 

Mr. RALPH BROCKLERANK, representing 14 of the hospitals of Liver- 
pool, gave evidence in favour of exemption. The institutions he repre- 
sented relieved the rates to a very large extent and besides they carried 
on valuable educational work which, he thought, should be ackuow- 
ledged. He admitted that it might be difficult to resist other claims 
for exemption, but he considered the hospitals had a special case, 
seeing that the patients they treated would have to be otherwise pro- 
vided for. To relieve the 14 hospitals he represented would mean an 
addition of one-thirtieth of a penny in the £l to the rates in Liverpool. 
When the Liverpool hospitals did not pay rates the ratepayers made no 
complaint, and he believed if it were legal the Corporation of Liverpool 
would be willing to forego the rates or, ee that, to make a direct 
contribution to the hospitals. Asfor the hospitals, be did not suppose 
they cared whether the aid came in the form of exemption from rates 
or of direct Oontribution. 


Mr. Wan WRIGHT, treasurer of St. Thomas's Hospital, who was next 
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evamined, said that last year that institution paid £2556 in rates. If 
the hospital were relieved of this charge its managers would be able to 
open two wards with 30 beds each and treat between 380 and 400 in- 
patients. Owing to want of funds they were obliged to refuse many 
applications. 

r. J. M. RHODES said he was the president of the Poor-law Unions’ 
Association of England and Wales, tke past president to the Homes for 
the Feeble-Miuded at Birmingham, the chairman of the Chorlton and 

Manchester Joint Asylums Eommittee. and a member of the London 
and also the Manchester Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Feeble minded. He believed that the association of which he had the 
honour to be president was in favour of everything being done to 

ote the welfare of the feeble-minded who, up to tbe present time, 

deen a very neglected class. The only question was this, Could 
exemption be made in favour of tho buildings belonging to this class 
without an injustice being inflicted in some cases? Take, for instance, 
a care with which he was well acquainted. An institution for 
epileptics and feeble-minded was going to be established in another 
eounty to that with which he was connected, from which the 
patients would be drawn. Over 400 acres of land would be 
occupied, having taken over those buildings and the grounds 
associated with them. Upon that land between 300 and 400 patients 
would be placed. Was it right that the authorities in that county 
should lose the whole of the rates from that institution and have to 
bear the whole of the expense of maintaining the roads along which 
all the stores, such as coals, &c., would have to be carted? If they 
made an exemption in favour of the feeble-minded, where were they 
going to draw the line’ Epileptic colonies and the epileptics, who 
were certainly as deserving a class as the feeble-minded, would 
demand, and rightly demand, exemption, and personally he did not 
see how they were to grant the one and refuse the other. If exemption 
was given to these institutions it should be on a plan similar to the 
Agricultural Rating Act, by which the loss to the unions was made 
good from the Imperial Exchequer. As he said before, the unions had 
every sympathy with the promotion of establishments for the welfare 
of the feeble-minded, but they were certainly of opinion that this 
matter should be dealt with as a whole, not by dealing with it piecemeal, 
as in this instance, creating a precedent which would no doubt be 
made a case fur exemption of a large number of other institutions 
which appeared to them equally deserving of exemption. 

The Rev. A. W. JkPHSON, the last witness, said he repreeented the 
School Board of London who paid £120,C00 in rates per annum, The 
view of the Board was that all exemptions were unfair to the ratepayers 
who were not exempted. The Board were of opinion that there should 
be no exemptions and tbat if possible Parliament should undo the 
injustice which had already been done. It was an entire mis- 
apprebension to say that the Board sent. its children to the hospitals 
in London for the examination of their eves. They had recommended 
the parents to have the eyes of their children examined and provided 
them with a list of the bospitals, but it was a question for the 
parents where the children should be examined. He might add that 
the Board no longer gave a list of the hospitals. 

The committee then adjourned, 
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ALT, JOHANNES, Frankfurt-am-Main. 
Die Mimik des Menschen. Von Henry Hugbes. 1900. 


BALE, J., SONS, AND DANIELSSON, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, 
London. . 
More Loose Links in the Darwinian Armour. By P. Y. Alexander, 
M. A., LL.D., &c. 1900. Price 2s. net. 
A Handbook of the Gnats or Mosquitoes, giving the Anatomy and 
Life History of the Culicidw. By Major G. M. Giles, I. M. S., 
M.B. Lond., F. R. C. S. 1900. Price 15s. net. 
The Early Treatment of Appendicitis. By Donald W. C. Hood, 
M. D., F. R. C. P. Lond. 1900. Price 2s. 6c. net. 


BaHIIERR, J. B. ET Fils, Paris. 
Lea Actualités Medicalés, Les Albuminuries Curables. Par J. 
Teissier. 1900. 
BATLLIÈRE, TINDALL, AND Cox, King William- street, Strand, London. 
The Philosophy of Voice. By Charles Lunn, Ninth (standard) 


edition, 1900. 58. net. 
On Diabetes Mellitus and QGlycosuria, By Emil Kleen, Ph.D., 


M.D. 1900. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
BELI, GEORGE AND Sons, London. 

My Diocere during the War. 

1900. Price 6s. 
Bracr woon, W., Ap Sons, London. 

Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society, with Tables for 1897 
and 1898. Third Series, Nos. 15 and 16. Price 15s. (gratis to 
members). 

Recollections of My Life. By Surgeon-Gencral Sir Joseph Fayrer, 
Bart., K. C. S. I., M.D., &c. 1900. Price 2ls. 

BUTTERWORTH AND Co., Bell-yard, London, W.C. 

A Practical Guide for Sanitary Inspectors. By F. C. Stockman. 
With an Introduction by H. Kenwood, M.B., L. R. C. P., D.P.H. 
1900. Price 5s. net. 

Carré, GEORGES, ET C. NAup, Paris. 
La Goutte et le Rhumatisme. Par A. Delpeuch. 1900. 


CASSELL AND Company, London. 

Diseases of the Tongue. By H. T. Butlin, F.R.C.S., and W. G. 
Spencer, M.S., M. B. Lond. Illustrated. 1900. New edition, 
price 21s. 

CHURCHILL J. & A., Great Marlborough-street, London. 


Surgery: Its Theory and Practice. By W. J. Walsham, F. R. C. S. 
Eng. Illustrated. Seventh edition. 19800. Price 108. 


By the Bishop of Natal. Illustrated. 


Cray, C. J., AD Sons, Ave Maria-lane, London. 

Histology of the Blood, Normal and eee By P. Ehrlich 
and A. Lazarus. Edited and translated b . M M. A., M. B., 
eee with a Preface. By G. Sims Woodhead, M.D. 1900. Price 

- net. 


Crive, W. B., London. 


Tbe Organised Science Series. First Stage Hygiene. 
Lyster, B.Sc. Lond. 1900. Price 23. 


CONSTABLE, A., AND Co., Whitehall-gardens, Westminster. 
The Ascent of Mount St. Elias. By H.R.H. Prince Luigi Amedeo. 


By R. A. 


1900. 31s. 6d. net. 


Dracon, C. W. & Co., Duke-street, Adelphi, London. 
Before Good Night (being a Little Story told to a Little Child) and 
from Door to Door (a sequel to the above). By G. H. R. Dabbs, 
M.D. 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 
F. A. Davis Company, Philadelphia. 


Annual and Analytical Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine. B C. E. 
de M. Sajous, M.D., and others. Illustrated and Maps. Vol. V. 
1900. 


FI xc, B., ann Co., 82, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, London. 
Finch’s Scientific and Novel Sanitary Appliances for Hospitals and 
Asylums. 
FISCTER, G., Jena. 


Die Specielle Chirurgie in 60 Vorlesungen. Von Dr. B. Leser. Vierte 
Auflage. 1900. 
GREEN, W., AND Sons, Edinburgh. 
Encyclonedia Medica. Editor, C. Watson, M.B., M. R. C. P. E. Vol. 
IV. Foot to Hernia. 1900. 
IN GRA M, Ronr., Pleydell-street, Fleet-street, London. 
Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of Sewage. By S. Rideal, 
D.Se. Lond. 1900. 
KEGAN Parl., TrencH, TRUBNER AND Co., 
Charing Cross-road, London. 
B. Bradshaw's Dictionary of Bathin 
Resorts, witha Map. 1900. Price 
Kimpton, H., High Holborn, London. 
Progressive Medicine. Vol. I. March, 1900. Edited by H. A. 
Hare, M.D., assisted by C. A. Holder, M D. 1900. Price 128. 6:4 
net. 
LEHMANN, J. F., Miinchen. 
Lehmann's Medieinische Handatlanten. 
scopie. Von Prof. Dr. O. Haab. 1900. 
Theorie und Praxis der Schattenprobe. 


Paternoster House, 
Places and Climatic Health 
a. 6d. 


Band 7: Ophthalmo- 
Von Dr. O. Neustatter. 


1900. 

Die Begutachtung der Erwerbsfihigkeit nach Unfallverletzungen 
des Sehorgans. Von Dr. E. Ammann. i 

Die Rolle der Schilddrtise bei Stillstand und Hemmung des Wachs- 
tums und der Entwicklung und der chronische gutartige 
Hypothyreoidismus. Von Dr. E. Hertoghe und Dr. J. H. 
Splegelberg. 1900. 8 

Die Typischen Operationen und ibre Ubung an der Leiche. Von 
Dr. Emil Rotter. 6. Auflage. 1800. 


LITTLE, BRowN AR p Co., Boston, U. S. A. 
The Mechanism of Dislocations and Fracture of 
1900 


pax y. By Henry J. Bigelow, A. M.. M. D. 
Addresses and other Papers. 
Bigelow. 1500. 


A Memoir of Henry J. Bigelow. 1900. 
Urthopedic Surgery and other Medical Papers. By Henry J. 
Bigelow. 1900. i 
MacDorvGaALL, A., Mitchell-street, Glasgow. 
Lectures on Clinical Medicine delivered inthe Glasgow Royal Infir- 
mary. By John L. Steven, M.D. Illustrated. 1900. Price 6s. 


MACMILLAN Company, London. 


the Hip—Lithola- 


Surgical Anesthesia. By Henry J. 


The A a Patient. By P. Fridenberg, M.D. 1900. Price 
6a. 6d. net. 

The Care of the Child in Health. By N. Oppenbeim, M.D. 1900. 
Price 58. 


MALOINE, A., Paris. 
La Medication Ergotie (Ergot de Seigle, Ergotine, Ergotinine). 
Par Samuel Bernheim. 1900. 
Marcus, Lovis, Berlin. 
Fliegenlarven ale gelegentliche Parasiten des Menschen. Von Dr. 
E. Peiper. 1900. 
Dermato-histologische Technik. Von Dr. M. Joseph und Dr. G. 
Loewenbach. 11. Auflage. 1900. 
MIEDES, RAMÓN, Zaragoza. 
Lecciones de Clinica Quirurgica. Por Dr. R. Lozano. 


RENSHAW, H., 356, Strand, London. 
An Introduction to Pathology and Mortid Anatomy. By T. H. 
Green, M.D., F.R.C.P. Ninth edition. Revised by H. M. 
Murray, M.D., F. R. C. P. Illustrated. 1900. Price 213. 


SCIENTIFIC PRESS, Southampton- street, Strand, London. 
Burdett's Hospitals and Charities, 1900. By Sir H. Burdett. 
Eleventh year. Price 5s. 
Scott, GREENWOOD, AND Co., Ludgate-hill, London. 
The Risks and Dangers of Various Occupations and their Preven- 
tion. By L. A. Parry, M.D., B.S. Lond. 1900. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
SIMPKIS, MARSHALL, HAMILTON AND Co., Statloners’ Hall-court, 
London. 


The Failure of Surgery in Cancer, and what has Medicine done 
during the Queen's Reign? By S. Kennedy, L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. 
Edin. 1900. Price le. net. By post ls. dd. : 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND Co., Waterloo-place, London. 
Onga and Character of the British People. 
1900. Price cash 4a. 6d. 
Swan SONNENSCHEIN AND Co., Paternoster-square, London. 
With Methuen's Column on an Ambulance Train. By E. N. 
Bennett. 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 
UNIVERSITY PRESS OF LIVERPOOL. 


The Thompson-Yates Laboratories Reports. Edited by R. Boyce, 
and C. S. Sherrington. Illustrated. Vols. I. and II., reprints and 
reports 1898-1899. 


WILSON. EFFINGHAM, Royal Exchange, London. 


Food and Drugs: A Manual for Traders and Others. By Chas. J- 
Higginson, Barrister-at-Law. 1900. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


By N. C. Macnamara. 


Conty’s Practical Guides to the Paris Exhibition, 1900 (Conty's 
Guides Office, 12, Rue Auber, Paris), price ls. net.—Magazines, 
&c., for July: Strand Magazine, Boy’s Own Paper, Girl’s Own 
Paper, Leisure Hour, Sunday at Home, Ludgate Magazine, West- 
minster Review, Contemporary Review, Friendly Greetings, Myra's 
Journal, Pall Mall Magazine, Windsor Magazine, Bnglish Illustrated 
Magazine, Knowledge, Humanitarian, Wide World Magazine, New 
Century Review, North American Review, Cornhill Magazine, 
Munsey's Magazine, and Sandow's Magazine. 


Appointments. 


Succesaful applicants for Vacancies, Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
and others possessing information suitable for this column, are 
invited to forward it to THE Lancet Office, directed to the Sub- 
Editor, not later than 9 o'clock on the Thursday morning of each 
week, for publication in the next number. 


ARMISTEAD, H., M.B., C.M. Edin., has been appointed Medical Officer 
for the Oswaldtwistle Sanitary District. 

AsTIN, W., M.B., C.M. Aberd., has been appointed Medical Officer for 
the Loughton Sanitary District of the Epping Union, vice F. A. 
Owgan, resigned. 

Barron, H. T., M.B. Lond., I. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., has been appointed 
Medical Registrar to the Westminster Hospital. 

BENNETT, J. H., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for the No. 4 Sanitary District by the Maidstone Board of 
Guardians, vice A. S. Wood. 

Benson, CHRISTOPHER RICHMOND, M. R. C. S., L. S. A., has been appointed 
Medical Officer for the Bratton Clovelly District by the Okehamp- 
ton (Devon) Board of Guardians. 

BRAUN D. JAMES MON TAGUk. M. R. C. S., L.S.A.. has been re-appointed 
Medical Officer of Health by the Stratton (Cornwall) Rural District 
Council. 

BROWNLEE., J., M.D.Glasg., D.P.H. Camb., has been appointed 
Physician Superintendent at the Belvidere Hospital by the 
Glasgow Corporation. 

CHESTNUTT, J., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S., Edin., has been appointed Certify- 
ing Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Howden District. 

CLARK, J., M.D. Aberd., F. R. C. S., Edin., has been appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Osmotherley District. 

CRUICKSHANK, R. W., M.B., C.M. Aberd., has been appointed Certify- 
ing Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Civil Parishes of 
Cruden and Slains in the county of Aberdeen. 

Davis, Henry, J., M.A., M.B. Cantab., M. R. C. P. Lond., bas been 
appointed Assistant Physician to the West London Hospital, 
Hammersmith-road. 

DEY. A., M. B., O. M. Aberd., has been appointed Medical Officer of 
ae the Glendale Rural Sanitary District, vice R. Walker, 
resigned. 

RAIRBAIRN, J. S., M.B., B. Ch. Oxon., F. R. C. S. Eng, has been appointed 
Pathologist to the Chelsca Hospital for Women, Fulham- road 
London, S. W. 

FLANEGAN, H. J., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Irel., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for the Third Sanitary District of the Evesham Union. 

FosrkR, PERCY, M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., has been appointed 
House Physician to the Sussex County Hospital, Brighton. 

FRYER, W. F., L. R. C. P., L R. C. S. Edin., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for the No. 6 Sanitary District of the Woodbridge Union, 
vice W. Adams, deceased. 

HoLLINSHEAD, F., M.D. St. And., M. R. C. S., has been appointed 
visting Medical Officer at the Infirmary of the King's Norton 

nion. 

Hora, J., M. B., B. S. Lond., L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S., has been appointed 
N Medical Officer at the Infirmary of the King's Norton 

nion. 

KKATING, JAMES, L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., has been appointed 
Certifying Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Bally garvan 
Dispensary District, County Cork. 

KELLY, T. J., L. R. C. S. Irel, has been appointed Certifying Surgeon 
under the Factory Acts for the Enniscorthy Nos. l and 2 Dispen- 
sary Districts. 

LoNd FORD. J. M., L. R. O. P., L. R. C. S. Irel, has been appointed 
Assistant Medical Officer for the Cottage Homes, Aston Union, 
vice A. Ingram. 

MacDonatp, C. R., M. D. Aberd., D. P. H. Camb., has been appointed 
Medical Officer of the Burgh, Troon. 

McGavurayn, A. L. R. C. P., L. R. O. S. Irel, has been appointed Medical 
Oticer for the Newtowngore, County Leitrim, Dispensary District. 


MACLENNAN, ALEXANDER, M.B.. O. M., L.M. Rotunda, has been 
appointed Extra Dispensary Surgeon to the Western Infirmary, 
Glasgow. 

MANNIX, J. F., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Irel., has been appointed Oertifying 
Surgeon under the Factory Acts for the Caherciveen District, 
county Kerry. 

Manson, R. H., L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., L.F.P.8.Glasg., has been 
appointed Medical Officer for the Northern Sanitary District of 
the Darlington Union. 

MARTIN, FRED. W., M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P. Bd., has been re-appointed 
Medical Officer of Health to the Borough of Brighouse. 

MARTIN, J. M., M.B., B. C. Cantab., D.P.H., has been appointed 
Medical Officer of Health for the Stroud Rural Sanitary District, 
vice T. Partridge, resigned. 

MITCHELL, ARTHUR M., M.A., M.D., B.O. Camtab., D.P.H. Camb., has 
been appointed Medical Officer of Health for the Borough of 
Guildford. 

Morcan, D. N., L. R. C. P. Lond., M.R O. S., bas been re-appointed 
Medical Officer for the Gilfach Sanitary District. 

Nicnotson, T. D., M.B., C. M. Edin., has been appointed Certifying 
Surgeon under the Factorv Acts for the Shap District. 

O'DRISCOLL, A. J., L. R. O. P., L. R. C. S. Edin., L.F.P.S.Glasg., has been 
appointed Certifying Surgeon under the Factorv Acts for the 
Valencia Dispensary District in Caherciveen Union, County 


Kerry. 

Rack, J. P., L.S.A., has been appointed Assistant Medical Officer for 
the Gordon-road Workhouse of the Parish of St. Giles, Camberwell, 
vice F. Friend. 

RICHARDS, JOHN, L. R. C. P., Lond., M. R. O. S.,, has been appointed 
Medical Officer and Public Vaceinator tor the Conwil Sanitary 
District by the Carmarthen Board of Guardians, 

RonkRTSON, J. A., M.D. (ilasg., has been appointed Medical Officer for 
the Farcet Sanitary District of the Peterborough Union, vice G. 8. 
Payne, deceased. 

Simons, CHARLES EDWARD Gtuascoptnz, M.B., C. M. Aberd., D.P.H. 
R.C.S. Edin., has been appointed Medical Officer of Health for 
Merthyr Tydvil. 

Stzpmavn, S. B., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., has been appointed Medical 
Officer for tbe Swinhope Sanitary District of the Caistor Union, 
vice J. B. O. Richards, resigned. 

SUTTER R. R., M.D. Aberd., L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S.,; has been 
appointed First Assistant Medical Officer for the Poplar and 
Stepney Sick Asylum. 

Swain, W. P., F. R. UO. S. Eng., has been appointed Honorary Consult- 
ing Surgeon to tbe Devon and Cornwall Ear and Throat Hospital. 

Symons, WILLIAM HENRY. M.D. Brux., M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., L.S.A. 
D. P. H. Oxon. and Durham, has been re-appointed Medical Officer 
of Health for Bath. 

TRTLEK, T. Wasu, M. R. C. S., L R. C. P. Lond., has been appointed 
Senior House Surgeon to the Clayton Hospital, Wakefield, 


Vatanties. 


For further information regarding each vacancy reference should be 
made to the advertisement (see Indez). 


Boroucu AsytuM, Portsmouth.—Junior Assistant Medical Officer. 
Salary £120 per annum, rising by three eyual increments to EIA, 
with board, lodging, and washing. 

BRIDGWATER INFIRMARY.—House Surgeon. 
with board and residence. 

BRISTOL Eyk HospttraLt.—Locum Tenens for the House Surgeon for 
two months. Salary 24 guineas a week, without residence. 

BRISTOL RoyaL HoSPITAL FOR Sick CHILDREN AND WoMEN.—House 
Surgeon. Salary £120 per annum, with rooms and attendance (not 
board), or £80 per annum, with board. 

CARDIFF AND CouNTY PusLIC HEALTH LARORATORTY.— Assistant to the 
Bacteriologist. Salary £120 a year. Applications to the Clerk of 
the Joint Committee, Glamorgan County Offices, Cardiff. 

CENTRAI. LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn-road.— Physician 
to the Out- patient Department. 

CHELSEA HospiTaL FoR WomkEN, Fulham-road, 8.W.—Resident 
Medical Officer for twelve months. Salary £60 per annum. Also 
Registrar. Annual re-appointment, but tenable for three years. 
Honorarium 20 guineas per annum. 

City oF LIVERPOOL INFECTIOUS DiszasEs HosPITAaLS.— Assistant 
Resident Medical Officer for these hospitals, unmarried. Salary 
£100 per annum, with board, washing, and lodging at the hospital. 
Applications to be addressed to the Chairman of the Port Sanitary 
and Hospitals Committee, under cover to the Town Clerk, Muni- 
cipal Offices, Liverpool. 

CLAYTON HOSPITAL AND WAKREFIRLD GENERAL DISPENSARY.—Junior 
House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary £80 per annum, with board, 
lodging, and washing. 

CorNWaLLCountTy AsyLuM, Bodmin.— Junior Assistant Medical Officer, 
unmarried, Salary £100, rising to £120 per annum, with board, 
furnished apartments, &. 

DENBIGHSHIRE INFIRMARY, Denbigh.—House Surgeon for 12 months. 
Salary £80, with board, residence, and wasnt, 

DEVONSHIRE HospitaL, Buxton, Derbyshire.— House Surgeon and 
Assistant House Surgeon for twelve months. Salary of House 
Surgeon £100 per annum. Assistant House Surgeon £50, with 
furnished apartments, board, and wasbing in both cases. 

DUMFRIES AND GaLLoway Roya INFIRMARY, Dumfries.—House 
Surgeon. Salary £50 per annum, with board and washing. 

HaMLET OF MILE EnD OLD Town, London.—Assistant Resident 
Medical Officer at the Workhouse Infirmary, Bancroft-road, Mile- 
end, East. Also Assistant Medical Officer to the Workhoure and 
School, unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, witb, board, lodging, 
and laundry (subject to statutory deduction).—Apply to the Oter 
to the Guardians Offices, Bancroft-road, Mile-end, K. 


Salary £80 per annum 
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HOLLOWAY SANATORIUM HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE, Vir: 
Surrey.—Junior Assistant Medical Officer. Salary £100 per annum, 
rising £20 annually to £200, with board, lodging, washing, and 
attendance. 

HOSPITAL FOB Siok CHILDREN, Great Ormond-street, London.—Two 
House Surgeons to Out-patients, non-resident, for six months. 
Salary 25 guineas each and lunch at the hospital. 

KENSINGTON INFIRMARY.—Resident Assistant, pro tem. Salary £3 3r. 
per week, with apartments, board, and washing. Apply to the 
Medical Superintendent at the Infirmary in the Marloes-road. 

KIDDERMINSTER INFIRMARY AND CHILDREN’S HospiTaL. — House 
Surgeon. Salary £140, rising £10 annually to £170, with rooms in 

the lofirmary and attendance (option of board at £40 per annum). 

LIVERPOOL STanwLEY HOS PTITAI.— Honorary Physician. 

Lonpox HosPITAL, Whitechapel, E.— Assistant Surgeon. 

METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS Boa RD.— Four Assistant Medical Officers— 
males—at the Fever and Small-pox Hospitals, unmarried. Salary 
£160 per annum the first year, £180 the second year, and £200 the 
third and subsequent years, with board, lodging, attendance, 
and washing (subject to statutory deduction). Applications to the 
Olerk to the Board. 

MipuaurstT Union, Sussex.—Medical Officer and Public Vaccinator for 
the Tillington District. Salary £60 per annum (subject to statu- 
tory deduction). Apply to the Clerk, Midhurst, Sussex. 

MILER HOSPITAL AND RoyaL Kent DISPENSARY, Greenwich-road, 
8.B.— Junior Medical Officer for six months. Salary at the 
rate of £60 per annum, with board, attendance, and washing. 

Norta Ripmd Asytum, Clifton, York.—Junior Assistant Medical 
Officer. Salary £125, with board, lodging, and washing. 

NOTTINGHAM GENERAL DISpENSARY.—Assistant Resident Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary £140 per annum, all found except board. 

OLDHAM INFIRMARY.—A Senior and a Junior House Surgeon for one 
year. Salary £85 and £70 per annum respectively, with board, 
residence, and washing. í 

PARISH OF BIRMINGHAM WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY.—Assistant Resident 
Medical Officer for the Workhouse Infirmary, for one year. Salary 
£100 per annum, with furnished apartments, rations (no alcoholic 
liquors), coals, gas, laundry, and attendance. Applications to the 
Clerk to the Guardians, Parish Offices, Edmund-street, Birmingham. 

PARISH oF St. GILES, Camberwell.—Locum Tenens to act for the 
Medical Officer at the Constance-road Workhouse, East Dulwich, 
for four weeks. Salary 5 guineas per week, aod the usual in-door 
allowance. Apply to the Clerk to the Guardians, Offices, 
29, Peckham-road, 8.E. 

PONTEFRACT GENERAL DISPENSARY AND INFIRMARY.— Resident Medical 
Officer, unmarried. Salary £150 per annum, with furnished rooms, 
fire, lights, and attendance. 

POPLAR AND STEPNEY Sick ASYLUM DistTrRict.—Second Assistant 
Medical Officer for the Sick Asylum at Bromley, Middlesex, E. 
Salary £100 per annum, with rations, furnished apartments, and 
washing (subject to statutory deduction). Apply to the Clerk to 
the Managers, Bromley, Middlesex, E. 

RoyaL ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL FoR SIcK CHILDREN, Dyke-road, 
Brighton.—House Surgeon for twelve months. Salary £80, and 
board, lodging, and washiog. No stimulants. 

RoyaL HALIFAX IxTIRMART.—Senjor House Surgeon, unmarried. 
Salary £90 per annum, with residence, board, and washing. Also 
Third House Surgeon, unmarried. Salary £50 per annum, with 

, residence, board, and washing. 

ROYAL INFIRMARY FOR THE SICK AND LAME POOR OF THE COUNTIES 
OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, NORTHUMBERLAND, AAD DUKRHAM.— 
Honorary Opbthalmic Surgeon. Applications to tne Secretary, 
Royal Infirmary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

RUBERY-HILL ASYLUM FOR THE CiTy OF BIRMINGHAM, Barnt green, 
Worcestershire.—Senior Assistant Medical Officer. 

Sr. Mary’s CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. Plaistow, E.— Assistant Resident 
Medical Officer for six months. Salary at the rate of £80 per 
annum, with board, residence, laundry, &c. 

St. Mary's Hospitan MegpicaL Schoof, Paddington, London.— 
Demonstrator of Physiology. Salary £1£0. 

Sr. MUNGO'S COLLEGE, GLASGOW, FACULTY oF MEntictne.—Bellahouston 
Chair of Anatomy. Emoluments £300 per annum. 

St. Paul's HOSPITAL FOR SKIN AND GENITO-URINARY DISEASES, 
Red Lion-square, London. — Honorary Anvwsthetist. 

SALOP INFIRMARY, Shrewsbury.—Assistant House Surgeon for six 
months. Salary at the rate of £60 per annum, with board and 
washing. 

SaLForD RorAL Hospirat.—Honorary Medical Officer for the Pendle- 
ton Branch Dispensary. 

STAMFORD-HILL AND STOKE NEWINGTON Dispensary, 189, High-street, 
Stoke Newington.— Assistant Resident Medical Officer. Salary 
£100 per annum, with board. 

STAMFORD, RUTLAND, AND GENERAL INFIRMARY. Stamford.—House 
Surgeon for two years, unmarried. Salary £100 per annum, with 
board, lodging, and washing. 

SurRkY DispRNSARTY, Southwark, S. E.— Resident Medical Officer. 
Salary £120 per annum, with furnished apartments, coals, gas, and 
attendance. Apply to the Secretary, 55 Borough High-street, 
Southwark. 

Sussex County Hospitat, Brighton.—Assistant House Surgeon, 
unmarried. Salary £30 per annum, with board and residence in 
the bospital. 

SWANSEA GENERAL AND ByE HOSPITAL —House Physician for twelve 
months. Salary £50 per annum, with board, apartments, washing, 
and attendance. 

THE CHIEF INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES gives notice of vacancies as 
Certifying Surgeons under the Factory Acts:—At Portsmouth iu 
5 he county of Southampton; and at Ellesmere, in the county of 

alop 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Cardiff.— Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer 
in Anatomy, and Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer in Physio- 
logy. Salary in each case, £120. 

WESTERN GENERAL DISPENSARY, Marylebone-road, London.—Honorary 
Physician. Also House Surgeon, resident and unmarried, Salary 
£75 per annum, with board and 10s. a month for wasbing. 

Wrst Ham HosPITAL, Stratford, E.—Junior House Surgeon for one 
year. Salary £75 per annum, witb board, residence, &c. 
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nia Water, | WST RIDING AsyLuM, Menston, near Leeds.—Locum Tenens for two 


months. Salary, three guineas per week, with board and apart- 


ments. . 

WOLVERHAMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE GENERAL HospiTaL.—House 
Surgeon. Salary £100 a year, with board, | ng, and washing. 
Also Assistant House Surgeon, for six months. onorarium at the 


rate of £75 per annum, with board, lodging, and washing. 


ficer, unmarried. 
£110 a year, with board, lodging, and attendance 


Births, Marriages, und Beaths. 


BIRTHS. 


Salary 


Barewpt.—June 20th, at 65, Rodney-street, Liverpool, the wife of 


Frank Hugh Barendt, M.D. Lond., F. R. C. S. Eng., of a son. 


BucHANAN.—On June 26tb, at Hammersmithb-terrace, W., the wife of 


G. S. Buchanan, M.D., of a daughter. 


Cross.—On June 19tb, at The Limes, Wallwood-park, Leytonstone, 


N.E., the wife of Ernest W. Cross, M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P. Lond., of a 


son. 
ForpE.—On June 18th, at Central-hill, Upper Norwood, S. B., the wife 


of R. M. Forde, Colonial Surgeon, Gambia, of a son. 


Gonrn.—On June 19th, at Towcester, the wife of Edmund Henri Gonin, 


M.D., of a son. 
HaMILTON.—On June 23rd, at Sandon-street, Falkner-square, Liver- 
pool, the wife of George G. Hamilton, F. R. C. S., of a daughter. 


HORN ER.— On June 27th, at St. Mary’s-road, Walthamstow, the wife of 


Charles Julian Horner, L. R. O. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., of a daughter. 


LAMnEk.—On June 20th, at West View, Seaford, the wife of Thomas 


Lambe, M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., of a daughter. 


LEWIS. — On June . Farleigh, Pontypridd, the wife of B. M. 


Lewis, M. R. C. S., L. R. O. P. Lond., of a daughter. 


LisHMAN.—On June 2lst, at Puerto Orotava, Teneriffe, the wife of 


Frederick Lishman, M.D., of a daughter. 


Maxw.—On June 10tb, at Revesby, Lincolnshire, the wife of F. W. S. 


Mann, M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P. Lond., of a daughter. 


PaRKINSON.—On June 19th, at Wimpole-street, the wife of J. Porter 


Parkinson, M.D. Lond., of a son. 


Rowk.— On June 20th, at Cecil-street, Margate, the wife of Artbur W. 


Rowe, M.S., M.B., of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Bacon—Pratr.—On the 19th inst., by the Rev. O. P. Sergeant, at 


St. James's, West End, near Southampton, Robert A. E. Bacon, 
M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Lond., only son of Robert Bacon, Esq., 
R. N., of Sandmere, Bitterne Park, Southampton, to Elizabeth 8. 
Platt, second daughter of Charles Platt, Esq , R N., of Wood Leigh, 
West End, near Southampton. 


CARTER—ToonE.—On June 2lst, at Emmanuel Church, Loughborough. 


Artbur Burnell Carter, M. R. C. S., L R. C. P., of Dartford, Kent, to 
Edith Annie, eldest daughter of the late William Henry Toone, 
Solicitor, of Loughborou 


h. 
CouURT—PAaARLBY.—On June {9tb, at St. Peter's, South Weald, by the 


Rev. R. W. Chilton, assisted by the Rev. Canon Fraser, Edward 
Percy Court, M. R. O. S., L. R. C. P., of Hambledon, Hants, to Lillie, 
eldest daughter of John P. Parlby, of Harold Wood, Essex. 

Dunrop—GRIMLEY.—On June 22nd, at St. Magnus Episcopal Church. 
Lerwick, Scotland, Alexander Watson Dunlop. M. A.. M.D., 
Dunrossness, to Agnes, eldest daughter of Mr. William Grimley, 
Sutton-bridge, Lincolnshire. 

HIBRARD—WEST.—On June 27th, at Holy Trinity Church, Cottage- 
grove, Bow, E., Charles E. Hibbard, L R. C. P., L. R. C. S., of The 
8 to Alice, only daughter of James West, Bow- 
r ; - 

MAGUIRE- JEFFERYS.—On June 23rd, at St. Helen's Church, North 
Kensington, W., George J. Maguire, M.B., Richmond, Surrey, to 
Louise, younger daughter of Francis Jefferys, of Cambridge- 
gardens, W. 

RusT—SBIERS.—On 21st inst., at St. Margarets Church, Dunham 
Massey, by the Rev. Albert Rust, brother to the bridegroom, 
assisted by the Ven. Archdeacon Woosnam, John Rust, M. R. C. S. 
L. R. C. P., of 30, St. Mary's-road, Crumpsall, Manchester, third 
son of John Rust, Ditchingham. Norfolk, to Florence Louisa, 
youngest daughter of the late Richard Shiers of Bowdon, Cheshire. 

VasztY—GRkIFFITHS.—On June 2lst, by the Rev. W. Hardy Harwood, at 
Union Chapel, Ie ington, S. Arch. Vasey, FP. I. C., F. C. S., of 
Loughton, Essex, to Gertrude, the youngest daughter of J. J. 
Griffiths, Esq., J.P., of Highltury-grange, N. 

WYLLyYs—BALLANCE.—On June Zist, at St. George's, Hanover-square, 
Henry John Mackeson Wyllys, F. R. C. S. E., of Great Yarmouth, to 
Hoss Louisa, third daughter of the late Charles Ballance of 

pton. 


DEATHS. 


Farr WHITE.—On June 20th, at Leopold-road, Wimbledon, George 
Farr White, F. R. C. S., late Assistant Surgeon, H.M.'s 77th 
Regiment. 

Fitz HUdH. On June 15th, at the Imperial Hospital, Deelfontein, 
Civi Surgeon Richard Truman Fitz Hugh, M.B. Lond., aged 

ears. 

Forras On June 19th, at Cape Town, Surgeon- Lieutenant-Coloner 
J. S. Forrester, Royal Horse Guards, azed 46 years. 

Hopr.—On June 2lst, at Church-hill, Petworth, Samuel Wilson Hope. 
M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., in his 56th year. ; 
Joxzs.—On June 20th, at Windsor Esplanade, Cardiff, Francis William 

Brandram Jones, M.D. Edin., aged 29 years. 

RaMspEN.—On 24th inst., suddenly, at Sunnyside, Dobercss, Saddle. 
worl Walter Henry Fox Ramsden, M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P., aged 

years. 


N.B.—A fee of 58. 18 charged for the insertion of Nottoez of Births, 
Marrvages, and Deaths. 
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Hotes, Short Comments, und Aubert 
to Correspondents. 


A LAYMAN’S VIEWS OF INEBRIETY. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :—So great an interest has been aroused in the 
arguments for and against the so-called temperance question at the 
present time that the following translation of a quaint passage from 
the writings of Pufendorf can scarcely fail to be of interest. The trans- 
lation was made by Mr. R. Milne, who sent it to the Society for the 
Study of Inebriety. That society caused it to published in their pam- 
phiet of Proceedings. Many of the temperance journals have un- 
warrantably assumed that the society is necessarily an ardent patron of 
teetotalism. Most of the so-called temperance reformers aim not at 
temperance or moderation in drinking, but at total abstinence. The 
society mentioned, however, does not consist and is not intended to 
consist of teetotal members. It exists for the study of inebriety as such 
and not for its extinction or suppression. Thus, asa really learned body 
the society does not hesitate to hear and discuss all sides of a ques- 
tion. One may feel sure that such breadth of view in investigation 
can only result in the attainment of really valuable knowledge of 
the subject. One cannot feel much confidence in the conclusions 
arrived at about inebriety or excess in drinking by societies known 
to be prejudiced in favour of total abstinence and intolerant of the 
views of the millions of moderate drinkers. The passage is as 
follows :— 


We should ask why people get drunk? And how it is that some 
keep sober ? ” 

One is sober because he has not the means to get drunk. 

Another because greater pleasures than drunkenness are within 
his reach. 

Another simply through fear, whether of the law, or of his 
fellows. 

Another because drunkenness hinders his pursuits and the ends 
he has most at heart. Thus are great criminals sober. 


[This last observation is of great antiquity. Aristotle wrote: ‘‘If 
the knave be suber through design, and the invalid through necessity, 
the wise man will be so from choice and the good man from a sense 
of duty.“] è 

One is drunk simply because his bodily machine is so crazy and 

dilapidated that he can find no other way to keep his brain 

alive but through drunkenness. 

Another because of the desolation and the joylessness of his life. 
He drinks to forget. 

Anotber because drinking exalts certain powers of his body or 
mind for a time. 

Another because drinking feeds the vices he takes most pleasure 
in. 

Another because drinking makes him feel big and important. 

Another is drunk because drinking eases certain stomach 
distresses. 

Another because the very ideale of the sober party are hateful to 
him. 

Another slmply because he has somehow got into the habit of 
drinking. 

Another to stave off exhaustion. 

Another because his dietary is unsuitable to him. 

Saint and sinner alike we all seek pleasure, and men will go 
wherever to their understandings the greatest promise of pleasure 
is held out. All these notions, both of sober and inebriate, are at 
root one and the same, the getting of pleasure or the avoidance of 
pain of every degree whatsoever, for if you can avoid pain you 
will be absolutely happy. And this absolute easing it is that gives 
the “' beatific vision” to the face of the dead. There is no more 
tension. While we live there must be this tension, for only thus is 
life, work possible, And this tension means myriads of tiny 
worries and distresses, most of them through habit unknown even 
to ourselves. 

What, then, are the remedies ? 

In one word, Knowledge. All else will follow. We must take 
counsel with the inebriate. And before he will allow that he must 
see that you love him, that you respect him, and you understand 
him and his bodily and mental needs. There is no reformation, no 
amendment, but from within outwards. You must covperate with 
the man himself. 

The translator adds: There seems to be in this book the ancient, 
the eternal, confusion between what a man ought to do and what his 
neighbours have a right to require of him. By ‘ought to do’ I 
mean either what is due to his Maker or what is due, fitting, becom- 
ing to himself. Do you really think you have the right to compel 
your neighbour to be sober, supposing you hadthe power? I mean 
no offence in thus asking.” 


PULEX IRRITANS. 

O. M. H. wishes to know how to get rid of a plague of fleas in an old 
country house where the pesta have established themselves in the 
woodwork and cracks of the floors. In THE Lancer of April 6th, 
1895, p. 8&2, and in our issue of May 14th, 1898, p. 1544, the subject 


is dealt with, but perhaps some of our readera may be able to help our 
correspondent further. The use of formalin, of which we have no 
experience in this particular application, is suggested, but if it is 
tried we would recommend as an additional measure that a stiff 
soapy lather should be worked into the cracks and crevices of the 
boards before or after fumigation and allowed to remain for 24 hours. 


& HOMES FOR INCURABLE POOR. 
To the Editors of TI LAITCEr. 


S1rs,—Could any of your readers kindly give me the addresses of 
homes for incurable patients, where the patients are received for 
very nominal amounts per annum? 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
Hayle, Cornwall, June 25th, 1900. H. RoBERTS. 


„% DEATHS UNDER CHLOROFORM.” 
To the Editors of THE Lanczt. 


81rs,—In the issue of THE Lancer of June 23rd, 1900, p. 1846, 
appears a letter from Mr. C. J. Harris, in which he quotes the case 
I reported in your issue of June 9th, 1900, using that case to draw 
a comparison between the older method of giving chloroform and the 
latest fad of the Krohne Inhaler. But Mr. Harris does not quote 
correctly. He says that chloroform in my case was administered by 
the towel or Simpson’s method.” Well, it was not so. The chloroform 
was given on an inhaler of the Skinner type to the patient on both 
occasions and on both was the same amount used. Giving chloroform 
as Iam doing very frequently I can practically be certain that I 
hold tbe mask the same distance from the face in every case, so that 
the concentration of the vapour of chloroform and air is the same in 
each case, and according to experiments by S. J. Lister the percentage 
of chloroform is about 4:5 per cent., and I maintain that an ounce of 
chloroform used on an open inhaler during the espace of 20 minutes, 
of which the patient gets 4'5 per cent., cannot be in any way construed 
as an excessive dose; my patient certainly had quite as much chloro- 
form on the second occasion with no ill results. I cannot explain 
why he behaved as he did on the first occasion, but in view of the 
second operation I state emphatically that it was not an overdose, 
and I am certain that had the chlorofcrm been given in a Krohne 
or any other inhaler the result would have been the same. The 
advocates of some particular new fad are always quoting any case 
under the old conditions, but one notices that no figures are given in 
support of the new régime, and when one considers the huge number 
of occasions on which chloroform is given under what they are pleased 
to term the old“ method in a year and the comparatively insignifi- 
cant number of casualties resulting, one feels inclined to go on until 
one’s own figures at any rate are equalled. I have administered chloro- 
form up to date 576 times with no deaths and I know two of my fellow 
anesthetists, one of whom has had over 3000 cases with no deaths 
and the other over 1500 cases with no deaths. When I see these figures 
equalled under any new conditions it will be then quite time enough 
to change from the “ old” to the new. 

I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 
= Frank E. MARSHALL, M.B., Ch. B. Vict., L. S. A, 
Anesthetist to the Royal Southern Hospital, Liverpool. 


Liverpool, June 22nd, 1900. 


To the Editors of THE LANCET. 


S1rs,—In THE Lancet of June 16th, 1900, there is a very interesting 
paper upon anesthetics by Dr. Dudley Buxton. But there is one 
sentence on which I think we need further light. Dr. Buxton writes 
(page 1715, col. 2) :— 


‘It is one great advantage of inhalers such as Junker's over the 
open method that you can give chloroform in great dilution but 
maintain the continuity of the inhalation. With skill and judg- 
ment the drop-bottle method with a Schimmelbusch's mask will 
give a good result, but it is inferior to a regulating inbaler.” 

At page 1716, col. 1, Dr. Buxton again writes . . . I gave him 
oxygen with chloroform with the best result. I administered 
‘oxygen continuously and exhibited chloroform from my modified 
form of Junker’s inhaler.” 


Many readers will be thankful to see this pronouncement, ahd 
especially the essential principle of great dilution,” extreme 
dilution and slowly.“ But what instrument does Dr. Buxton mean by 
“the Junker inhaler”; what by “a regulating inhaler”; and what 
by "my modified form of Junker's inhaler" ? 

This is a serious question because practitioners who order ‘‘a Junker 
inhaler” or a Buxton's modified Junker will have planted upon them 
an obsolete and dangerous instrument which can hardly be what Dr. 
Buxton means. Of course, with skill and judgment,” if only there be 
enough of it, the drop method on the flannel mask, the towel methcd, 
an old Junker, or any other method may be made safe. But the drops 
of chloroform that come off the lip of a bottle vary ia size with the 
shape, magnitude, and thickness of the lip. Moreover, the saturated 
flannel mask does not enable one to measure the volume of chloroform- 
air which goes into each inspiration. In fact, it is a rule-of-thumb 
method and the graduated drop- boti le is illusory. 

As to the Junker inhaler” it has two fatal faulte. The respiration 
orifice, when the throttle valve is fully open, is of smaller cross-section 
thin the glottis and is inadequate to save from asphyxiation. More- 
over, it cannot be seen whether this throttle valve on the collar of the 
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inhaler is open or shut except by the administrator on his stooping 
down to make a close inspection. ‘This is a very dangerous fault and 
it adds the risks of asphyxiation to the chances of chloroform poison- 
ing. The old Junker ie, however, safer than the Junker modified by 
the rubber-inflator, which makes the mask air-tight to the face, With 
the old Junker the throttle valve was useless and unsafe, but the 
patients’ lives were saved by the fact that the periphery of the face- 
piece, being of rigid vulcanite, never fitted the face air-tight. Large 
chinks remained open between the patient’s face and the base of the 
mask, and while the administrator was worrying over the illusory 
throttle valve the patient was breathing comfortably through these 
chinks. These chinks also made it extremely difficult for the most 
strenuous pumper to kill his patient, inasmuch as the heavy chloroform 
vapour drained out through the chinks at every expiration. But when 
the rubber inflator was put on to the edge of the mask it fitted the face 
air-tight and the improved Junker became a death-trap. 

The presence of Krohne's two fire-engine balls so as to produce a con- 
tinuous jet of chloroform air all round the respiration cycle aiso made 
the apparatus chaotic in aotion and practically unmanageable. The 
result was that practical men preferred the towel method, or any other, 
and they were then quite right. 

Subsequently to the application of the rubber inflator Krohne knocked 
off altogether the collar and its valve and replaced;them by a large 
respiration oritice many times the area of the glottis and always 
open—unless some sage stops it up with a towel or puts his hand over 
it. Krobne thus transiormed the inhaler. It was now perfect except 
as to one point—the survival of the continuous jet. It was my good 
fortune to point this out in Tuk Lancet of Oct. 28th, 1899, pages 1205-6. 
Krohne at once adopted the single ball and improved valve as 
suggested by me. The result now is an inhaler with which any volume 
of chloroform-air can be injected into each tnspiration, and ¢f worked as 
described by me the whole of the chloroform used goes into the 
recesses of the lungs. All that is now necessary is for the administrator 
to Jearn to think of his chloroform in fractions of a minim instead of 
in fractions of an ounce. Krohne added the ‘‘ feather indicator,” which 
exhibits to everyone in the room the rhythm and amplitude of every 
phase of each respiration cycle. 

What I desire to point out is that if we want the right imple- 
ment we must order the ** Krohne Inhaler 1900.” In this we have the 
fundamental step made by Junker of pumping chloroform vapour into 
a facepiece, the continuous jet abolished, the rubber inflator to close 
up the chinks round the periphery of the mask, the large uncloseable 
respiration oritice, and the feather indicator. It is a perfect instrument. 
But it will not be obtained under either of the names used by Dr. 
Buxton. 

One more point. It is useless to talk vaguely and incidentally of 
“large dilution” of the chloroform vapour. What is large dilution ? 
Sound teaching should point out that the angsthetising atmosphere 
must contain from 1 to 2 per cent., by volume, of chloroform vapour ; 
that a larger percentage is dangerous and is only to be used on rare 
occasions. 1 to 2 per cent. means one to two cubic inches of chloroform 
vapour diluted up to a volume of 100 cubic inches witb pure fresh 
atmospheric air. Such an atmosphere, continuously inspired, induces 
a sate, comfortable, and perfect surgical anwsthesia, in less than ten 
minutes, and with a total abstraction from the graduated burette of 
from 3^ to 50 minims ot chloroform. And the anwsthesia is as pleasant 
as the 4) winks into which a tired man drifts in an afternoon siesta. 
The first ten inspirations should carry into the lungs even less than 
l per eent of chloroform vapour. First, we gently benumb the reflex 
irritability of the larynx and air-passages. That baving been achieved 
we commence the work of charging up the whole mass of the circu- 
lating blood and its extra-vascular plasma. This charging up of the 
system requires time for the necessary diffusion and penetration. It 
must be ro graduated that a killing surcharge is never at any moment 
precipitated into those few cubic inches of blood which lie between the 
capillaries of the pulmonary artery and the capillaries of the coronary 
arteries —a fraction of the circulation which I have described as the 
pulmo-cardiac blood,” and on which the life of the heart depends. A 
momentary surcharge here kills the heart. 

Iam, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

MancLester-square, W., J une 23rd, 1900. JAMES EDMUNDS. 


“THE YOUNG PRACTITIONER, HIS CODE AND TARIFF.” 
To the Editors of THe LANCET. 


Sirs, —Will someone inform me in the columns of THE LANCET 
where I can obtain a copy of this work? I can gain no information 
about it atthe usual shops. ; 

; I am, Sirs, yours faithfully, 

Juno 17th, 1900. M. R. C. S., L. R. C. P. 

POINTS IN ETIQUETTE. 

C. G. D. asks :— 
1. What course should be adopted when a junior partner in a 
large general practice refuses to be governed by the ordinary 
rules of etiquette in his conduct to his partner and totally ignores 
all rules by which medical men are usually governed? 2. Also, 
can a junior partner in a large general practice accept an honorary 
appointment in a hospital (which may take him away from his 
work probably for some hours each day) without the consent of his 
partuer? 


1. Tue gist of the first question lies in the words “ ordinary” and 
usually.“ No member of the profession, we are sure, would willingly 


infringe the rules of medical etiquette, whether he did so to the 
detriment of his own partner or of any other medical man, but the 
rules are not as definite in many directions as they might be and pre- 
sumably the junior partner differs from his senior in his interpretation 
of them. 2 The answer to the second question depends upon the 
phraseology as well as upon the meaning of the agreement between 
the partners. It may be good for the practice that one or the other 
partner should hold an appointment in a hospital, and the junior 
partner might be able to bring evidence that such is his view. In 
general answer to both questions we would say that it is perfectly 
clear that the matters in dispute should be settled amicably by 
arbitration. A medical man of senior standing whose position is 
recognised as a good one by both partners should be asked to decide 
upon the nodus vivendt. 


3 ——v———— 


O. H. B.- No book contains the information in question. The position 
of the General Medical Council now practically is that the employ- 
ment of unqualified assistants is completely forbidden. A practi- 
tioner may be accompanied to a case bya Lond-side pupil, while the 
chief difference between a pupil and an assistant lies in the fact that 
the former pays for information that he is gaining, whilst the latter 
is paid for help that he is rendering. We cannot reply more definitely 
than this. 


B. O.—In our opinion the Oxford graduate should be considered the 
senior man, but we can only give an opinion. If the matter is of 
importance the electing body should decide which is to be considered 
senior. 


Ethics.—We regret to be unable to help our correspondent, but bave 
published his letter as some of our readers may be better informed 
than we are. 


A Subscriber.—The possession of such diplomas would make their 
owner ‘‘ doubly qualitied.” 


ErratTa.—In the letter of Dr. Chaumier, headed A Propos du Rapport 
de la Commission de Tuk LANckr, sur la Pulpe ‘Vaccinale’ Glycé- 
rinée,“ which appeared in our issue of June 23rd, p. 1831, the 
following corrections should be made: On page 1832, col. 1, line 7, 
Chalybaiis should read Chalybdus; on page 1833, col. 1, line 18, the 
word printed “infinie” should be infime; in paragraph 2, line 2 
“pouvait” should be pourrait; paragraph 4, lines 4 and 5, **Grigorien” 
and ‘“Voiton” Should read Grigortew and Vottow.—In TRE LANCET 
of June 2nd, on page 1629, column two, paragraph two, lines 10 
and 11 shouid read: It had taken place since he ceased to be a 
member of the board i.e., February, 1897.“ 


COMMUNICATIONS not noticed in our present issue will receive attention 
in our next. 


METEOROLOGICAL READINGS. 
(Taken datly at 8.80 a.m. by Steward’s Instruments.) 
Tus Lawost Office, June 28th, 1900. 


soar ete Direo- REET Marli- in | wea 
n [Rain mum i 
Date. Sea Level ‘of fall. in |Temp. |Temp| Balb EE 
and 32° F. | Wind. Vacuo.| B e. 

June 22 2983 W. | 0°36; 114 70 55 57 | 60 Cloudy 
„% 23| 29°77 N. W. 0-18} 116 70 49 52 | 56 Cloudy 
„ 24 29:84 S. W. 119 69 53 57 62 Cloudy 
„ 25| 2946 S. W. 012; 1C8 66 54 54 55 Rajning 
„ 26 2984 |N.W.{0°55] 162 | 69 | 53 | 55 | 58 | Cloudy 
we 2l 30 00 N. W. | 110 70 50 54 | 59 Hazy 
„ 28 300 N. BS. 70 61 55 56 | 57 Overcast 


During the week marked copies of the following newspapers 
have been received: Western Mail, Western Morning Newe, 
Whitehall Review (London), South Wales Daily News, Sydney 
Daily Telegraph, Leeds Mercury, Staffordshire Sentinel. Macclesficid 
Courier, Dewsbury Reporter, Manchester Guardian, Newcaatle Datly 
Chronicle, Birkenhead News, Daily Mail (London), Gazette 
(Middlesbrough), Norfolk Daily Standard, Times of India, Pioneer 
Mail, Architect, Builder, Citizen, Bristol Mercury, Yorkshire Post, 
Caterer, Liverpool Daily Pot, Sanitary Record, Barrow Herald, 
Siam Free Press, Brighton Gazette, Jersey Express, Carmarthen 
Reporter, The New Age, Drogheda Advertiser, Morning Post, 
Morning Advertiser, Warrington Guardian, Christian World 

City Press, Reading Mercury, Local Government Journal, Natal 

Mercury, Surrey Advertiser, Swansea Journal, Manchester Evening 

Chronicle, Mining Journal, Local Government Chronicle, Hertford- 

shire Mercury, Preston Herald, Torquay Times, Topical Times, 

Hastings Times, Lincoln Mercury, Horse Guards Gazette, Chelsea 

Mail, Public Health Engineer, The Observer. Cheater Guardian, 

Walsall Observer, Daily Express (Dublin), South London Press, Liver- 

pool Journal of Commerce, Scotsman, &c., £C 
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Medital Diary for the ensuing Meek. 


OPERATIONS. 
METROPOLITAN HOSPITALS, 


MONDAY (2nd).—Eondon ( f. u.). St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. .), St. 
Thomas's (3.30 P. M.), St. George's (2 P. x.), St. Mary's (2.30 =e 
N (2 P. M.), Chelsea (2 P. N.), 


Middlesex (1.30 P. M.). W 
Samaritan (Gynsxoological, by Physicians, 2 P. x.), Soho-square 


P.M.), Royal Ortho 0 P. M.), City 3 (4 P. M.). 

Ge. Northern Central E20 P. M.), West London (2.30 P. u.), London 
Throat (2 P. M.). , ; 

TUESDAY (3rd).—London erm), St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. . ), Guys 
(1.30 P. M.), St. Thomas' s 15 P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. x.), West- 
minster P. M.), West ndon (2.30 P. x.), University College 
2 P. M.), St. George's (1 P. x.), St. Mary's (1 P. x.), St. Mark’s 


30 P. M.). Cancer (2 P..), Metropolitan (2.30 P. x.), London Throat 
(2 P.M. and 6 P. M.), Royal Ear (3 P. M.). 


WEDNESDAY (4th).—St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 P. M.), University College 
P.M.), 0 tap (2 P. M.), Middlesex (1.50 p.m.), Cha ng -eron 

G Pa), St. Thomas’s (2 P. M.), London (2 P. M.), King’s College (2 P. M.), 

t. George's (Ophthalmic 1 P. N.), St. Mary's (2 P. M.), National Ortho- 
peedic (10 A. x.). St. Peter's (2 P. M.), maritan (2.30 p. M.), Gt. 
Ormond- street (9.30 A. M.), Gt. Northern Central (2.30 P. x.), West- 
minster (2 P.M), Metropolitan (2.30 P. .), London Throat (2 P. .), 
Cancer (2 P.M.) 


THURSDAY (5th).—St. Bartholomew’s (1.30 Pp. M.), St. Thomas’s 
(3.30 P.M.) University College (2 P. M.), Charing-cross (3 P. M.), St. 
George’s (1 P.m.), London (2 P. .), King’s College (2 P..), Middlesex 
(1.30 P. M.), St. s (2.30 P. M.), Soho-square (2 P. u.), North-West 
London (2 P. M.), Chelsea (2 P. M.), Gt. Northern Central (G 
logical, 2.30 P. M.), Metropolitan (2.30 P. x.), London Throat (2 P. M.), 
St. Mark’s (2 P. M.). 


FRIDAY (sth).— London (2 p. x.), St. Bartholomew's (1.30 P. M.), St. 
Thomas's (3.30 P. M.), Guys (1.50 P. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. x.), Oharing- 
cross (3 P. u.). St. George's (1 P. u.), King’s College (2 P. M.), St. M 8 
(2 P.M., Ophthalmic 10 A. M.), Cancer Lee Chelsea (2 P. M.). 
Northern Central (2.30 P. .), West ndon (2.30 P. x.), Lonpon 
Throat (2 P.M. and 6 P. .). 


SATURDAY a Saas ire Free (9 . M. and 2 p. M.), Middlesex (1.30 P. M.), 
St. Thomas’s (2 P. M.), London (2 P..). University College (9.15 A. M.), 
Charing-cross (2 P. .), St. George's (l P. M.), St. Mary's (10 P. .), 


London Throat (2 P. .). . 
At the Royal Eye Hospital (2 P. .), the Ro London Ophthalmic 
(10 A. M.), the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic (1.30 p. M.), and the 


Central London Ophthalmic Hospitals operations are performed daily. 


SOCIETIES. 


SATURDAY (30th).—PaTHotoaroat Society or LONDON (Pathological 
Laboratory, New Museums, Cambridge).—4 P.M. Papers and 
Demonstrations by Prof. Woodhead, Dr. Dixon, Dr. Eyre, Mr. 
Griffiths, Dr. Nuttall, Dr. Cobbett and others. 6.30 P. Mu. Dinner in 
Trinity Hall. 


WEDNESDAY (4th).—OB8STETRIOAL Socrery oF Lonpow.—8 P.M. 
Specimens will be shown by Dr. H. Roberts, Dr. Blacker, and Dr. 
Fairbairn. Paper:—Dr. A. Routh: Porro-Ciesarean Hysterectomy 
with Retro-peritoneal Treatment of the Stump in a Case of Fibroids 
obstructing Labour, with Remarks upon the Relative Advantages 
of the modern Porro Operation over the Sanger-Czsarean in most 
other cases requiring Abdominal Section. 


FRIDAY (6th.— OPHTHALMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
KINGpOoM.—8 P.M. Cases and Card Specimens. 8.30 P. M. Papers: 
Mr. F. M. Ogilvie: On one of the Results of Concussion Injuries of 
the Eye (“Holes at the Macula).—Mr. K. Scott and Mr. J. Griffith: 
Alveolar Carcinoma of Evelid.—Mr. OC. D. Marshall: Further Notes 
on a Case of Optic Nerve Tumour previously reported to the 
Society.—Mr. P. Flemming: Three Cases of Ophthalmitis (** pseudo- 

lioma ”)in Children, One Recovery, Two Fatal. from Meningitir. 
he Annual General Meeting will be beld after the Ordinary 
Meeting. 


LECTURES, ADDRESSES, DEMONSTRATIONS, &c. 


MONDAY (and). MEDICAL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 
8 5 W. O.) .— 4 P.M. Dr. J. Galloway: Consultation. 
( n. 

Lonpon THROAT Hosprrat (204, Gt. Portiand-street, W.).—4.30 P. . 
Mr. C. bane Demonstration on Selected Cases. (Post graduate 
Course. 

Wrst Lorpon Post-GrapuaTE Course (West London Hospital, 
W.).—5 P.M. Mr.Keetley: The Diagnosis of, and Operations for, 
Diseases of the Breast. 


TUESDAY (8rd).—MxpicaL GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND PoLYCLINIO 
1575 i W. O.) .- p.m. Dr. J. F. Payne: Consultation. 
cal. 

Éon MEDICAL GRADUATES” ASSOCIATION (Oafé Royal, Regent- 
rtreet, W.).—6.30 P.M. Twentieth Aunual General Meeting. 
7.30 p. x. Dinner. 

NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Queen- 
square, W. C.) — 3. 30 p.m. Mr. M. Gunn: Ocular Paralysis. 


WEDNESDAY (4th)—Mepicat Grapuatra' OOLLRxO AND Potyciono 
(22, Uhenies-street, W.0.).—8.20 P.M. Formal Opening of New 
Clinical Museum by Sir William Broadbent. 9 p. . Olinical 
Lecture: Prof. Osler: The Teaching of Practical Medicine, 


BVELINA HospitaL (Southwark-bridye-road, S. E.).—4. 30 p.m. Dr. 
975 8. 5 On Diarrhea in Children. (Post-graduate 
ourre. 


HOSPITAL FOR OONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE OREST 
(Brompton).—4 P.M. Dr. Schorstein : The Forms of Dyspepsia in 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 


Mason UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM (Medical Lecture Theatre 

o the salle 9105 aay A E E Kauman The Commoner 
euroses e ology and Treatment. (Ingleb 

Lecture.) —— 


THURSDAY (5th).—Mxpicat GRADUATES’ COLLEGE AND POLYCLINIC 
(22, Uhenies-street, W.0.).—4 P.M. Mr. J. Hutchinson: Oonsulta- 
tion. (Surgical.) 

WEST LONDON Post-GrapuaTe Course (West London Hospital. 
W.).— 5 p.m. Mr. Keetley: The Diagnosis of, and Operations for, 
Diseases of the Breast. 

CRHARIN O- ROS HospiTaL.—4 P.M. Dr. M. Davidson: Röntgen Ray 
Demonstration. (Post-graduate Course.) 

FRIDAY (6th)—MEDICAL GRADUATES’ OQLLEGE AND PoLYOLMIO 


(22, Ohentes-street, W. O.).—4 P.M. Dr. Tilley: Oonsultation, (Nose 
and Throat.) 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


It is most important that communications relating to the 
Editorial business of THB LANCET should be addressed 
exclusively TO THE EDITORS,” and not in any case to any 
gentleman who may be supposed to be connected. with the 
Editorial staff. It is urgently necessary that attention be 
given to this notice. j 


It is especially requested that carly intelligence of local events 
having a medical interest, or which it is desirable to bring 
under the notice of the profession, may be sent direct to 
this Office. 

Lectures, original articles, and reports should be written on 
one side of the paper only, AND WHEN ACCOMPANIED 
BY BLOCKS IT IS REQUESTED THAT THE NAME OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND IF POSSIBLE, OF THE ARTICLE, SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN ON THH BLOCKS TO FACILITATE IDENTI- 
FICATION. 

Letters, whether intended for insertion or for private informa- 
tion, must be authenticated by the names and addresses of 
their writers, not necessarily for publication. 

We cannot prescribe or recommend practitioners. 

Local papers containing r or news paragraphs should de 
marked and addressed To the Sub-Aditor.“ 

Letters relating to the publication, sale, and advertising de- 
partments of THB LANCET should be addressed * To the 
Manager.” ; 

We cannot undertake to return MSS. not used. 


MANAGERS NOTICES. 
THE INDEX TO THE LANCET. 
THE Index and Title-page to Vol. I. of 1900, which is 
completed with the issue of to-day, will be given in 
the next number of THE LANOET. 


VOLUMES AND OASES. 

VOLUMES for the first half of the year 1900 will be 
ready shortly. Bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 18s., 
carriage extra. 

Cases for binding the half-year’s numbers are now ready. 
Cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s., by post 2s. 3d. 

To be obtained on application to the Manager, accompanied 
by remittance. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

WILL Subscribers please note that only those subscriptions 
which are sent direct to the Proprietors of THE LANCET 
at their Offices, 423, Strand, W.O., are dealt with by them? 
Subscriptions paid to London or to local newsagents (with 
none of whom have the Proprietors any connexion what- 
ever) do not reach THB LANCET Offices, and consequently 
inquiries concerning missing copies, &c., should be sent to 
the Agent to whom the subscription is paid, and not to 
THE LANCET Offices. 

Subscribers, by sending their subscriptions direct to 
THE LANCET Offices, will ensure regularity in the despatch 
of their Journals and an earlier delivery than the majority 
of Agents are able to effect. ö 

The rates of subscriptions, post free, 
THE LANCET Offices or from Agents, are :— 


For THE UNITED KINGDOM. To THE COLONIES AND ABROAD. 
One Year... we £112 6 One Year... . . £114 8 
Six Months ... s. O 16 3 Six Months. . 0 17 4 
Three Months ese see 0 8 2 Three Months eee eee 0 8 8 


Subscriptions (which may commence at any time) are 
payable in advance. Cheques and Post Office Orders (crossed 
London and Westminster Bank, Westminster Branch ”) 
should be made payable to the Manager, MR. CHARLES GOOD, 
THE LANCET Office, 423, Strand, London, W.C. 
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g Readers in search of a given subject will find it useful to bear in mind that the references are in several cases 
distributed under two or more separate but nearly synonymous headings—such, for instance, as Brain and Cerebral, 
Heart and Cardiac, Liver and Hepatic, Bicycle and Cycle, Child and Infant, Enteric and Typhoid, Bronchocele, 
Goitre, and Thyroid, Diabetes, Glycosuria, and Sugar, Eye, Ophthalmic, and Vision, §c., Se. 


A 


Abtott, Mr. C. E., apomorphine, 1635! 

Abdomen, bullet (or gunshot) wound of the, 
1485 704; contusions of the, operations for, 

Alatominal pregnancy, 31; hysterectomy, 
cases of, 99, 613; teratoma, 170; cavity, 
opening the, 315; aneurysm, 1071; disten- 
sion as an indication for laparotomy, 1205; 
injuries without external wound treated by 
laparotomy, 1277; section, the selection of 
cases for, 1446 

Abdomino-vaginal hysterectomy, 781 

Abereorn, the Duke of, Sick and Wounded 
Officers Surgical and Medical Aid Fund, 133 

Aberdeen: the London Scottish Rifle Volun— 
teers, 347; Congress of the Royal Institute of 
Public Health, 425, 1327; whooping-cough, 
1097; new maternity hospital, 1404; hospital 
Saturday, 1404; bequests to hospit&ls, 1760 

Aberdeen University: various items of news, 
203, 888; death of the Principal, 555; 
honorary and ordinary degrees, 734, 1034; 
appointment and induction of Principal, 688, 
1035; award of the Lizars gold medal. 968; 
age of King's College, 1035; the anthropo- 
logical museum, 1327; meeting of the 
At iilet ie Association, 1760 

ö University Club (London) dinner, 

Aberdeen Royal Hospital for Sick Children, 
347; Royal Infirmary, 501; Reval Asylum, 
501; City Hospital, 988. 1327; Volunteer 
Medical Staff Corps. 968, 1760 

caine: sanitary work in, 1097, 1682. 
18⁰ 

Aney, Sir William, knighthood tor, 43 

Abortion, quacks and, 356, 510, 1297 

Abraham, Dr. P., dermatograplhia, 710 

Abrahams, Dr. B., chorea. 

Abscess: of the heart. 315; of the brain (or 
cerebral), 383, 929, 1277; of the liver, 534, 556, 
653, 1285; in connexion with the appendix, 
531; cerebellar, 543; of the spleen, 710; in 
tne pubic region, 710; gaseous, 1021; cerebral, 
threatened, 1277; of the pericardium, 143; 
spinal, 1805 

Absent-minded Beggar (review), 1663 

Absorption, intestinal, 1084 

Accidents, medical attendance for, 1336 

Accouchements, La Pratique des (review), 711 

Acetylene lamps for bicycles, 1482, 1566 

Achondroplasia, 618 

Acidity, 1, 393 

Acne necrotica or varioliformis, 27;  varioli- 
sy 238; vulgaris, combined with eczema, 
Leas 2 

Acromegaly (review), 1592 

Acropariesthesia, 1795 

SC nope ot the kidney, 68; of the neck, 

Actions-at-law brought by medical men, 141, 
341, 510. 635, 982. 1080, 1176, 1413. 1452; by an 
osteopathist against a board of health, 275; 
ty a schoolmaster against a pupil, 632; 
against the Plumbers’ Company, 638; against 
an unregistered dentist, 791; against the 
Prussian Treasury, 970; for breach of promise, 
972; against a hotel company, 1017; against 
the British Medical Journal, 1296; for 
damages for antenatal injuries, 1336; against 
medical men, 1809, 1812; against a district 
council, 1877; against a hospital, 1916 

Adains, Lieut.-Col. A., The Western Rajputana 
States (review), 171 

Adams, Mr. W., the late. 402; obituary, 812 

a versus the British Medical Journal, 

Addenbrooke, Dr. B., abscess in the pubic 
region, 710 

Addison's disease with leucoderma, 453; follow- 
ing e.teric fever, 1605 


Adelaide, alleged cases of plague in, 657, 810; 
drainage of, 891 

Adelaide Hospital, 1099 

Aden, plague in, 639 

Adenitis, chronic, of various glands, 1009 

Adeno-carcinoma of the ear, 43 

Adiposis dolorosa, 1803 

Adulteration, when it is good, 177 

Adulteration of golden syrup, 177 

Adulteration (see also Food) 

Advertisement, a suspicious, 212; puffing, by 
an unqualified practitioner, 743 

Advertisements, improper, 355, 432, 744, 899, 
900, 950; medical, in newspapers and popular 
TA T44, 899, 1042; pernicious, 

042 

Advertising mural, 1180 

-¥seulapius and his sanctuary, 1221 

Africa, South, endemic hematuria in, 249; 
public health in, 581; tsetse fly in, 883; 
enteric fever in, 1740 

Africa, South, war in, 56, 117, 182, 258, 334, 402, 
483, 560, 639, 723, 799. 873, 956, 1026, 1088, 1151, 
1237, 1308, 1382, 1460. 1535, 1606, 1676, 1742, 
1818, 1899 (see also Army, Boers, Rhodesia 
Royal Army Medical Corps, Services, Siek 
and Wounded, Soldiers, Troops, War in South 
Atrica, South African Zulus) 

Africa, West, blackwater fever in, 11; floating 
hospitals for, 178; malaria expedition to, 871; 
the effects ot service in, 952 

Africa, West (see also Ashanti, Gold Coast, West 
African) 

African horse sickness, virus of the, 1441 

African travellers (see Livingstone) 

After-care Association, 1131 

Ages (see Middle Ayes, Old age) 

Agglutination of red cor nseles, the use of, for 
diagnostic purposes, 1210 

Agglutination (see also Typhoid bacillus and 
tvphoid fever) 

Agruphia, 1446 ' 

Aid (see First-aid, Medical aid) 

Ainley, Mr. D., obituary, 1331 

Air (see Fresh air, Liquid air. Open-air) 

Aitken, Dr. D. W., tuberculosis, 1447; tonsil 
clamp, 1664 

Aix-la-Chapelle, the treatment of syphilis at, 


Akenside, Mark, 1378 
ra the General Medical Council versus, 
1 

Albino, 543 

Albuminuria in pregnancy, 169; the proteids 
excreted in, 853; Physiological (review), 1011 

Alhumosurin, 540 

Alcohol, the preseribing of, veraur our own 
interests, 99. 198; and the respiration, 478; 
as an antidote in carbolic arid poisoning, 
1 the effect of, on the Human brain, A 
12 

Alcohol (see also Anti-aleoholic, Drink, 
Inebriates, Intoxicating liquors, Licensing 
laws, Spirit-bars, Teniperance) 

Aleoholic stimulants and life assurance, 630; 
diathesis, &1; neuritis, perforating ulcer of 
the foot in, 1224 

Alcoholisin, varieties and treatment of, 891; 
the * gold-cure” of, death of the author of, 
971; and suicide, 1081; treatment of, 1473; 
aeute, cortical hvperwesthesia in, 1739 

Aldershot, deaths from heat at, 1842, 1920 

Aldershot field day, 1737, 1812 

een: Dr. W. E., contraction of the hands, 


AL pete High-street, the slaughter-houses in, 

451 

Alexander, Mr. W. F., carbolic disinfectants, 
158 


Alexander, Maj. A. C. A., the lato, 334; 
obituary, 351 
Alexander, Dr. W., coal and pebbles in the 
vagina, 620; ophthalinia, 579, 940 
4 4 


Alexander, Mr. P. X., Darwin and Darwinism 
(review), 944 

Alexandria, the plague in, in 1899, 1534 

Alford, Mr. H. T. M., presentation to, 278 

Alive under the coffin lid, 661 

Allan, Dr. C. M., lead poisoning, 966 

Allbutt, Prof. T. C., A System of Medicine 
(review), 466 

Allehin, Dr. W. II., A Manual of Medicine 
(review), 1887 

Allen, Dr. W. J., embolism, 1074 

Allingham, Mr. II., opening the percardial sac, 
693 

Almanac (see British Almanac) 

Alopecia areata, cases of, 386 

Althaus, Dr. Julius, obituary, 1763 

Althorp, Mr. C. F. M., sarcoma, 941; aneurysm, 
1010; the liver, 1446 

Ambulance, the use of the, in civil practice, 
475; horse, in Manchester, 1034 

Ambulance corps, Sir J. Sivewright’s, 653; 
vehicles, military, 495, 728; wagons, 814; 
competition at Crewe, 1145; class, instructor 
for an, appeal for an, 1381 

Ambulances, horse, 1604, 1768. 1816, 1826, 1907 

Amcnorrhiwa, pathological, 939 

America, the United States of, legal control 
of prostitution in, 328; marine hospital 
service of, 477; cancer in, 717; expedition ot 
the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine to, 
1893 

America, the United States of, and American 
(see also NEW YORK, CORRESPONDENCE FROM, 
Anglo-American, Spanish-American) 

America, South, plague in, 69 

America, South (see also Argentine Republic, 
River Plate, Paraguay) 

American methods of dealing with plague, 
629; medical degrees, valueless, 715; small- 
calibre bullets, 789; congress of tuberculosis, 
1083; Neurological Association, 1605 

Amido-butyric acid (B). injections of, the pro- 
duction of coma by, 706 

Amyloform, 470 

Amyloid sections, the mounting of, 381, 2&4; 
disease, the experimental production of, in 
animals, 384 

Anemia, splenic, 115; splenic, and diabetes, 
401 


Anwinia, pernicious, a chronie infective disease, 
221, „ 371: relapsing, 709; case of, 780; 


treated by antistreptococcic serum, 1198; and 
its pathology, 1602 

Aniwimia, case of, 259; oxygen in, 1003; the 
treatment of, by iron and arsenic, 1146 

Anwsthesia, failure of respiration under, 1518, 
656 

Anwsthesia, local, produced hy eucaine, 928; 
the produetion of, in the ear, 1125 

Psa ether and other, sequeke of, 29 

Anwsthetic, “gas and oxygen” as an, 1435; 
management of the, in cases of respiratory 
impediment, 1714 

An:wstheties (review), 1661 

Anesthetics, the piving of, by unqualified 
persons, 283; fer young children, the 
administration and choice of, 1211; persons 
dying under, coroners’ inquests on, 1811, 1908 

Anwstheties, deaths under (see Chloroform, 
Ether) : 

Anwsthetist’s position towards quack dentistry, 
283 


Analgesia, local, produced by eucaine g. 156, 
1106 

Analysis of Food and Drugs (review), 468 

Analysts, public, qualifications of, 866 


ANALYTICAL RECORDS FROM THF LANCET 
LABORATORY.—Diabectic marmalade; Gerol- 
stein natural mineral water; Bynoglvcero- 
phosphates; Saarburg Moselle; Urotropine; 
Fino Puro” sherry; Mistura ferri salina; 
Fine old brandy (Spanish); Citrophen; 
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Cascara chocolettes ; Maltzvine, 36--Varions 
selected wines; London stout; Chloretone ; 
Gluten bread and biscuits; New tabloids and 
Soloids; Oxveel, 105, 106 -Maltel marma- 
lade; Amviloform ; Keystone Burgundy 
(ferruginous); Special drugs (Merrell); 1 
and T° food; Kola Astier; Baking flour for 
making brown bread; Reeves cocoa essence; 
Fluid extract of malt and elvecerophosphates ; 
Table jellies; Baking powder: "Mafuta ” 
preserved bananas; Patent custards, 470. 
471 —Soloids of protargol; Valtine globules 
(medicated); Milkine food; Anti-asthinatic 
powder; V. V. O. Scotch whisky; Montague 
rose eream soap; Antikamnia  eodeine 
tablets; Tropon preparations and oatmeal 
epena; [Invalid toods ; Digestive food and 
hiscuits, 1299, 1291- -Tabloids quinine hydro- 
bromide; Vibif fluid) beef; Clarence fruit 
juice erystals; Mereurol; Champagne cider ; 
Hyrgolum; Sacrette sugar; Lagrinm, 1449, 
1450— China tea; Drumalban whisky; Nao 
food preparations, 1522 


Anatomy, Surgieal (review), 1138 

Anatomy and Physiology, Journal of (review), 
241, 1259 

Anatomy (see also Mvology) 

Anchovies, adulteration of, 49 

Anders, Dr. J. M., Practice 
(review), 782 

Anderson, Dr. A. 
315 

Anderson, Mr. A. R., borie acid, 574; supra- 
pubie prostatectomy, 1075 

Anderson, Dr. J., Trousseau’s wine, 898 

Anderson, Mr. G. R., hernia, 940 

Anderson, Mr. R., gast rie ulcer, 944 

Anderson, Dr. F., placenta previa. 1660 

Anderson, Dr. T. MeCall, tubercutin, 1703 

Anderson. Mr. R. Bọ, midwives reyi-tration, 
1085; corporate and medical reform, 1504 

Anderson, Miss Mav, presentation to, 1102 


of Medicine 


J., antistreptocoecic serum, 


Anderson aud Fenner versus Moeller, 1413, 
1452 
Aneurysm, femoral, 461, 1074; subelavio— 


axillary, 463: popliteal, 963: of the aorta, 
623. 710. 858, 1584; of the neck, 707; arterio- 
venous, of the cavernous sinus, 1010; ablo- 
minal, 1071; innominate, 1209, 1443; sub- 
elavian, 1283, 1254; axillary, 1465; thoracie, 
1730 
Aneurysinal varix, 622 
Angina, the pronunciation of, 180 
Anglo-American Insurance Company, 72, 271, 
956 (see also Hopwood) 
Angus. Mr. II. B., cases exhibited, 388 
Angus, Dr., embolism, 1010 
Anilin off in aural surgery, 1125 
Animals, Kindness to, Church Society for the 
Promotion of, 322; Experiments on (review), 
391; Comparative Physiology and Morpho- 
logy of (review), 1288 
Animals, unsexing, the after-effects of, 866; 
living, experiments on, 1842 
Ankle-joint, disease of, 1365 
Annett. Dr. II. E., tubercle bacilli. 159; 
bacillus of pink-eve, 201; Malaria Expedi- 
tion, &c. (review), 1010 
Anophthalmos, 940 
Antenatal lite. the chronology of, 938; injuries, 
damages claimed for, 1336 
Anthrax, the dissemination of, 44 
Anthrax (or malignant pustule), cases of 136, 
164, 1005 
Anthropology (see Man, Races of) 
Anti-alcoholie serum. 44 
Anti-asthmatie powder, 1290 
Anti-enterie vaceine, 665 
Antikamuia codeine tablets, 1290 
Anti-plague inoculation, 567, 713 
Anti-puemuotoxin, 460 
Anti-rabic Institute in Cairo, work of the, 503; 
in India, 1911 
Antiseptic, a urinary, urotropine as, 1876 
Antisepties in food, the effect of, on digestion 
and dyspepsia, 507 
Antistreptococcie serum in septic lvinphangitis, 
305; in puerperal septicwmia, 315; in 
pernicious anemia, 1198; in sept iczemia, 1591; 
in cerebro-spinal meningitis, 1897 
Antitobaceo league, 424 
Antitoxin of cobra venom, 384 
Antitoxin treatment of diphtheria, 138, 326, 
943, 1030, 1093, 1167 
Antitvphoid inoculations, 150, 245, 338, 429, 
504, 565, 967, 1477. 1478 
Antivaccination, 1886 
Antivaccination League and Dr. W. J. Collins, 
134, 266. 332; propaganda, 423; tactics, 868 
Antivaccinationists as vaceination officers, 740 
Antivenomous serum, the standardisation of, 
1433 
Antivivisection, 1886 
Antivivisection Bill in the Unitel States, 583 
Antiviviseetionists and Mr. R. E. Lloyd, 665 
Antral suppuration, 626 
Antrum (see Mastoid antrum) 


Aorta, ancurysm of the. 623, 710, 858. 1584 

Aortas, atheromatous and dilated, 1209 

Aortic valves, atheromatous endocarditis of 
the, 707; regurgitant murmur heard in the 
pulnonary area. 1282 

Aphasia, motor, 940; sensory. 1446 

Aphasic paralysis, the use of raised letters in, 
1699, 1767 

Apomorphine as a hypnotic. 1083. 1481. 1635 

Apoplexy, heat, in the Argentine Republic, 868 

Apostoli, Dr., the late, 1529 

Apotheearies, Society of (see Society of, &¢.) 

Apothecaries’ Hall, Treland, pass list, 509; the 
examinations, the General Medical Council 
anid, 1688, 1760 

Appendicitis, a mode of operating in, 87; 
acute, operations for, 197, 264; pathology 
and treatment of, 225. 235. 557. 615; renee- 
tions upon, 294; prognosis in. 378; levurine 
in, 619; treatment. of, without operation, 
645, 1010; in pregnaney, 809; suppurative, 
8902; ina hernial sac, 1085 

Appendix, abseess in connexion with the, 541 

Appointinents, weekly lists of, 70. 141. 209. 281. 
353, 430. 508. 587, 660, 741. 815. 896. 979. 1040, 
1104. 1177. 1254. 1333, 1412. 1479, 1565 1632, 
1697. 1765. 1843. 1923 

Appointments, various, some non-medical, 247. 
402, 502. 579. 658. 664, 868, 882, 855, 895, 895, 
954. 968. 1035. 1899 

Appointments isee also Medieal Appointments, 
Medical Magistrates, Services) 

Archambault, Dr. J. L., empyema. 719 

Archbold, Mr. W. X. J. Cambridge Appoint- 
ments Association, 1543 

Architectural Hygiene (review), 626 

Area condenmation under the Housing Acts, 
943 

Argentine Republie, plague in the, 721, 737, 
1022; heat apoplexy in the, 868 

Argyle. Dr. S. S., milk, 891 

Arithmetical triangle in ophthalmology, 1801 

Arm, deformity of the, from traeture, 101 

Armstrong, Mr. W., Buxton water, 1631 

Army estimates, 729 

Army in South Africa, dental surgeons for the, 
486 

Army medieal corps, New South Wales, 811 

Army, medical establishanent of the, vote for 
the, 740. 894. 948 

Army medical officer, reported murder of an, 
572. the retired, the position ot, 732. 886; a 
German, on the war in South Africa, 970 

Anuy medical report tor 1898, 1284, 1675, 1827 

Army, medical organisation for the, 5&6 

Army Medical School, Netley: pass lists, 62, 
1320; the Indian Medical Service, 130; close 
of the session, 324; commencement of the 
session, 693; list of nominated surgeons, 729; 
surgeons on Paes 882. 964. 1029: an 
appointment, 852; close of the session, 1831 

Anny medical serviec*in the field, lecture on, 


as medical service, the strength of the. 

42 

Army medical services, the Canadian, 1914 

Army ration, the American, 137 

Army reeruits, the teeth of, 894 

Army surgeons, Italian. memorial to, 889 

. veterinary departinent, report of the, 
1532 

Army. the United States. medical department 
of, reforms in the, 276; the French., eon- 
seripts for. 882; the Swiss, 970; the Italian, 
tuberculosis in, 1082; the French, typhoid 
tever in, 1172: the French, temperance 
measures in, 1472 

Army (see also Frontier force, Reservists, 
Roval Army Medical Corps. Sick and 
wounded, Soldiers, Troops, War, Wounded) 

Arnold, Mr. G. J., aneurysm, 1584 

Arsenie, poisoning by. 407; hypodermic 
injection of. 899; in anemia, 1146 

Arsenie (see also Cacodvle) 

Arterio-selerosis.  eardiac due to, 
mercury in, 1519, 1881 

Arthritis, gonorrheal, treatment of. 387; 
rheumatic, in a child. 457; rheumatoid, the 
excretion of nitrogen in, 706 

Arthrodesis, 30 

Arum maculatum, poisoning by, 1176 

Ascites. himorrhagie, 17, 131; prodneed hy 
fibroid tumour of the uterus, 30. Iactescent, 
869; chylous, 938, 1791; treatment of, 1045, 
1262 

Aseptic Surgery (review), 469 

Ashanti, the situation in, 1397; 
surgeons in, 1814 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch Cottage Hospital, 1476 

Store. Mr. W., presentation to, 1253 

Ashmead, Dr. A. S., leprosy, 899 

Assam, the unhealthiness of, 1321 

Assistance Publique, the budget of the. 348 

Assistant, the indoor, the accommodation of, 


failure 


colonial 


Assistants. qualitied (or medical, the dearth of, 
212. 355, 1t95; unqualified, the employment 
of, 6€8 


Asylum 


Asscciations, annual meetings (not ineluding 
British Medical Association): Scottish 
Poor-law Medical Officers’, 135; Man- 
chester and Salford) Sanitary, 578; Irish 
Workhouse, 88; Australian, for the 
Advancement of Science, 891; Westem 
Counties Veterinary Medical. 895: Cornwall 
Nursing, 944; Dublin Sanitary. 1035; 
lum Workers’, 1301; British Dental, 1749; 
British Medical Temperance, 1765 

Asthmatic (see Anti-asthiiatie) 

reports, 123, 415, 1291. 1537, 1828; 
Workers’ Association, 730, 1301, 1476; attenel- 
ants up to date, 1250: pathology, 1444; 
workers, pensions for, 1527; superintendent, 
duties of a. 1672 

Asylums, deficiencies in our, 806; modern, the 
construction of, 899; the Scottish, pathology 
at. 1020 

Ataxy, Friedreich's, ease of, 168 

Athenwum Club, admission of Dr. 
Chureh, 871 

Athletic Club. Bristol Medical, 428 

Athlet ies, the effect of, ou the 
eirculation, 174 

Atkinson, Prof. J., and the cure of cripples, 
211. 283 

Atkinson, Dr. F. R. B., Acromegaly ireview), 
1592 

Atkinson. Dr. J. M., carbolic acid in plague 
(see Erratum on p. 6149) 

Atmokausis, 1074 isee also Vaporisation) 

Atinosphere, gases ot the, 1815 

Atropine in sea-sickness, 781; in plague, 1445 

Atropine solutions, sterilisation of, 1173 

Atropine (see also Tomatropine) 

Attwell. Mr. II., the Boers, 496 

Auditory meatus, insects in the, 283; sensa- 
tions in epilepsy, 1119 

Auld. Dr. A., töxins of pneumoroecus, 166 

Aural surgery, the present position of, S 

Austen, Mr. E. E., Malaria Expedition, &e. 
(review), 1010 


W. S. 


heart and 


AUSTRALIA, CORRESPONDENCE FROW.—Health 
of Sydney, 138. 81I - Thie standard of milk. 
138—Small-por on S. S. Nineveh, 138—Beri- 
beri on board ship, 138--Appointments, 188 — 
Plague. 427. 810. 1099. 16 — Annual meeting 
ot the Vietorian Branch ot the British Metical 
Assoviation, 427-- New South Wales Nurses’ 
Association, 427-- Fever hospital at Sven. 
427—Surpeons tor South Africa, 427— Primary 
sarcoma of the liver ima child, 427—Molical 
Society of Vietoria, 811—New South Wales 
Army Medical Corps sent to South Africa, 


811 — Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science. &91—Adelaide 
Hospital, 1099—Prinee Alfred Hospital. 


Sydney, 1099—Alleged breach of cthies, 
resignation of the council of the Victorian 
Branch ot the British Medical Association, 
1554. 1686—Svdney and Prince Alfred Hos- 
Ditals. 16 P- Memorial portrait of the late Sir 
Authony Brownless, M.D., 1686 


Australia, plague in, 427. R57, 810, 1023. 1081. 
1099, 1223, 1297. 1377, 1459, 1470, 148, 1679, 
1685, 1758, 1836, 1908 

Austria or Austrian (see VIENNA, CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, FROM) 

Austro-Hungarian war of 1848-1849 and the 
Boer war, 1604 

Auto-intoxication, 1601 

Axillary aneurysm, 1865 

Ayr, typhoid fever in, (K. 202, 272, 347 


B 


Bult ie. Maj. W., Victoria Cross awarded to, 
1220. 1246, 1320 

Baceelli, Dr. Guido, illness of, 503 

Bacilli of diphtheria, nen-typical, 942 

Bacilluria, typhoid, 915, 1061 

Bacillus proteus vulgaris, coli communis, ant 
pyoeyaneus in venous thrombi, 160; dys- 
entericus, 323; gangrene pulpe, 385 ; 
jetervides, 477; Eberth s, 480: the tubercle, 
in urine, 605; perfringens, 1021; the diph- 
theria and the pseudo-diphtheria, 1441 
capsulatus aerogenes, 1441 

Bacillus, the typhoid, the effect of urotrepine 
on, 707; and typhoid rever, 821, 910. 1050, 
1079; effect of the nutrient medium on, 939 

Backache as a symptom of rectal disorder. 1128 

Bacteria, the influence of the temperature ot 
liquid air on. 849. 1130 

Bacteria (see also Bacillus. Diplococeus) 

Bacterial treatment of crude sewage, 69 

Bacteriological examinations, the value af. 
401; research, dangers of, 506; laboratory 
at Cronstadt, 506; Institute. the Cevlen, 
557; specimens, the sending of, through the 
Post Office, 1014 

Bateriologist for the Trish Leeal Goverment 
Reard, 269, 4€0, 501; Liverpod municipal, 
579 
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Bacteriology of typhus fever, 113; of pink-eve 
in horses, 201; and public health, 311; of 
pueumonia, 460. 544; of rheumatism, 761, 
920, 934; of ophthalmia, 940; of typhoid 
rever, 1169; of burial and of the sail, 1372; 
of cerebro-spinal pea 1895 

Bacteriology, N Vork in (review), 31; 
Atlas of (review), 33; Manual of (review), 34; 
Outlines of (review), 1288 

Balen- Powell, General, a me liceal tribute to, 
1846 

Baigent, Dr. W., an appeal, 1467, 1566 

Bailey’s Index to the Temes (review), 1139 

Bain, Dr. W., arteritis, 708: yout. 931, 1444 

Bakers’ and confectioners’ exhibition, 886 

Baking flour, 470; powder, 471 

Bakteriologie, Atlas und Grundriss der (review), 


Baldwin, Mr. F. B. J.. meningitis, 772 

Ballance, Mr. C. A., mastoid operation. 234 

Ballantyne, Dr. J. W., specimens exhibited, 
170. 618; ante-natal life, 938; vulvar hema- 
toma, 1517 

Ballin, Mrs. A. S., an authority on health,“ 
1335 

Balneology, literature of. 1566 

Bananas, preserved, 471 

Bandelet, the sanitar y. 818 

Bangor, University College at. 352 

Banks, Sir W. M., cancer of the breast, 
843. 990, 1094 

Barber's chair, head-rest for a, 862 

Barbers, barber-surgeons, and the Lord's Day 
Observance Act, 594 

Barbour, Dr. A. H. F., the pelvis, 1885 

Bardswell, Dr. N. D.. plithisis. 388 

Bark, Mr. J., eysts in the glosso-epiglottie 
fossa, 1285 

Barker, Mr. W. J. T., a seventeenth century 
physician on phthisis, 1845 

Barker, Pror. A. E., eucaine B, 156; 


684, 


cases 


exhibited, 168. 169; disloeation of the hip, 
456; macroglossia, 618;  hip-joiut disease, 
1399 

Barling, Mr. H. G. intestinal obstruction, 


314; nephrectomy, 623; an appeal, 1679 
Barnstaple and North Devon Dispensary, 
377 


Baron. Dr. B., naso-pharvngeal case, 314 

Barr, Dr. J.. pulsus paradoxus. 1285 

Barrs, Mr. J. B.. an appeal, 818 

Barry, small-pox at, 70; proposed municipal 
hospital for, 428 

Barry accident hospital, 206. 1332; publie hos- 
pital, 1510 

Bartley, Mr., 
1668 


Barton, Mr. J. K., Records from General 
Practice (review). 1889 
Barwise, Dr. S., Analysis of Water (review), 


Bassett-Smith, Staff-Surg. P. W., 
crustacean, 1467 

Basilvsis, 619 

Bastianelli. Dr. G., malaria, 79, 111 

Bat. foetus and decidua of a, 466 

Bath : Royal United Hospital. 206. 911; Eastern 
Dispensary, 278; Western Dispensary, 318; 
Eve Intirmarvy, 576; Nurses’ home. 639; St. 
John Ambulance Association, 1273 ; Roval 
Mineral Water Hospital, 1344; the hot 
springs, 1467 

Bath rural district, medical report for, 1215 

Baths, new, at Helouan, 252; public. 636; 
saline, 709; electric light and heat. 1075 

Baths and climate in diseases of the nervous 
system, 387. 943 

Batley, typhoid fever at, 397 

Batten, Dr. F. E., encephalitis, 1441 

Batten, Dr. R. D., a crustacean on the cornea, 
1002 

Battersea and) Clapham medical service, 497 

Battery (see Storage battery) 

Battle’ of the Clubs at Cork, 501; at Cowes, 
1031 

Battle, Mr. W. H.. tumour of the femmr, 457; 
dislocation of the knee, 617; malignant 
1 of the skull, 1282; choledochotomy, 

442 

Baxter-Tyrie, Dr. C. C., aneurysin, 1730 

Baynes, Bish op, My Diocese ‘during the War 
(review), 1 

Bazaar, the National, 1465, 1601 

Beale, Dr. C., consumption, 102 

Beaman, Mr. E. H.. The Experiment of Dr. 
Nevill (review), 1449 

Beaumont, Mr. W. M.. ophthalmoplegia, 854 

Beddard, Mr. F. E., A Book of Whales (review), 
1449 

4 invalid, with lifting arrangement, 
1450 

Bec, the sting of a, death from, 1697 

Beet (sce Vibif) 

Beer veast, dried extract of, 
and appendicitis, 619 

Beer (see also Stout, © Long pull”) 

Beevor, Sir H., cardiac dise e. 456; 
1283 


M.P., and the Shoreditch vestry, 


a parasitic 


in furunculosis 


lipomata, 


Beer Dr. C. E., paralysis of cranial nerves, 

Begg. Dr. C., small-pox, 238 

Belcher, Mr. II. E.. fracture of the fenmr. 24; 
typhoid fever. 1004 

Beicher, Mr. W. J., the late. 67 

Belfast: influenza. 67. 135: publie health, 135, 
348. 501, 735, 1035, 1405 Samaritan Hospital, 
348, 1616; Forster Green Hospital for Con- 
sumption, 425; the city analyst, 425; nursing 
question in the Royal Vietoria Hospital, 580 ; 
adulteration of milk. 659; proposed new in- 
tectious hospital, 735, 808. 1035, 1171, 1405, 
1472; Mater Tntirmorum Hospital, 888, 1328; 
Queen's College, 969. 1477, 1616; close of the 
medical session, 939; typhoid fever, 1551, 
1616, 1682, 1760, 1912; milk-supply, 1682 

Belfast Workhouse, 135, 659; Maternity Hos- 
pital, 348; Hospital for Siek Children, 348; 
Port Sanitary Authority, 888; Roval Hospital, 
1035; Ophthalmic Institution, 1035 

Beliast and District Lunatic Asylum, 501 

Belgian arubulance with the Boers, 1237 

Bell, Xr. J., malignant pustule, 1005; plague, 
1513 

Bell, Mr. W. K.. presentation to, 1253 

Belladonna plaster controversy, 114 

Ben Nevis, the meteorology of, 718 

Benevolent (see British Medical Benevolent) 

Bennett, Mr. W. H., the knee-joint, 6: massage, 
1569. 1640 

Bennett, Mr. W. E., coxa vara, 781 

Bennett, Mr. W. B., aphasia, 940 

Benson, Mr. J. R.. hydrocele, 771 

Benson, Mr. A. II., dermoid tumour. 
polvcoria, 1210 

Beuthall, Mr. A., personal injury claims, 769; 
loss of eyes, 927 

Bequests (see Charitable, Hospitals) 

Bergel, Dr., ciliary motion, 325 

Beri-beri on shipboard, 138, 1082; in the Dutch 
navy, 259; in Falmouth, 278; in Hong-Kong, 
585: in the Straits Settlements, 720; in the 
Japanese navy, 722 


939; 


BERLIN, CORRESPONDENCE FROM.—Statisties of 
the medical profession, 68—The Institution 
for Infectious Diseases, 68—Actinomnyeosis 
of the kidney. 68—Midwives in Berlin, 68— 
Ladies as members of the Berlin Medical 
Society, 273—Legislation with respect to 
private laboratories. 273—Precautions against 
the plague, 274—Artiticial gout in birds, 274 
—Simultancous intra-uterine and extra- 
uterine pregnancy, 274—The sale of secret 
preparations, 349— Medical journals in 
Germany, 349—Prof. Koch on malaria, 
581—Publie health in South Africa. 581— 
A university for Hamburg, 582—Stro- 
phanthus as a sedative, 660—Collective 
investigation on carcinoma, 650 — & radical 
cure tor erysipelas, 660—Medical congresses, 


660—The late Prof. Meyer, 660 -The 
late Prof. Leichtenstern, 66l— Au army 
medical officer on the war in South 


Atrica, 970 —The title of Sanitütsrath,“ 970 
— The case of Prof. Neisser, 970 — Foreign 
medical men in Italy, 1098—The war in 
South Africa. 1099—Legislation as to 
intectious diseases. 1251 — The German 
ambulances with the Boers, 1251—Collective 
investigation on venereal diseases, 1251— 
Military surgery in the Boer army, 1406— 
The courts of honour, 1406—Malingering by 
military reeruits, 1406—Researches on carei- 
noma and syphilis, 1551—Researches on 
vaccine lymph and foot-and-mouth disease. 
1552 


Bernard. Matilla, Embryology of Invertebrates 
(review), 33 

Bernard, Mr. W., insanity, 857 

Berry, Mr. J.. appendicitis, 197 

Berry, Mr. W., chlorotorm, 1°45 

Bethnal Green Infirmary, the nursing staff of 
the. 740 

Bibliographia Medica, 636, 660 

Bickerton, Dr. R., proptosed eve, 1362 

Bickle, Mr. L. W., the kidney. 608 

Bicknell, Mr. R. II., Belton 
493 

Bicveles, acetylene lamps for, 1482, 1566 

Bieveles (sce also Cle, 

Bidwell. Mr. L. A., dilated stomach, 103, 999 

Biedermann, Dr. W., = Electro-physiobogy 
(review), 1266 

Biernacki, Dr. J., diphtheria, 623 

Bignami, Dr. A., malaria, 79. 111 

Bile-duet, the common, removal of 
from the, 1885 

Bilharzia disease, 249, 461 

Billington, Dr.. hysterical mutism, 1009 

Biography. National, Dictionary of (review), 
1012, 1519 

Biological science, the degree of doctor of, 888 

Biology (see Life's Mechanism) 

Bird, Dr. G.. the late, 1351; obituary, 1619 

Birds, artiticial gout in, 274 


waterworks, 


a gall-stone 


V 
BIRMINGHAM, CORRESPONDENCE FROM. — 
Christmas festivities, 13¢4—Deaths under 


chlorutorm, 134 Typhoid fever, 134, 1034— 
The Anglo-American Insurance Company, 
271—Assanlt on a medical man, 271—The 
degradation of consulting, 271—Medical 
charities and war funds, 271—Health of the 
ecitv. 577 — Birmingham and the medical 
arrangements for the war, 578 —The work- 
house intirmary, 978—War notes, 657—The 
light with tubercle, 658—The Consultative 
Institute tor Institution), 807. 1680—-Training 
Institution for Nurses, 897— Needless deaths 
of children, 807--The General Hospital, 1033 
—The Medical Institute, 1033-——-The Women's 
Hospital, 1248—Lying-in Charity, 1248— Food 
and Drugs Act, 1248—Alleged adulteration 
of sugar, 1470 -The University ot Birming- 
ham, 1471, 1630— The long pull,“ 1471— 
Medical Benevolent Society, 1680 


Birmingham, Hospital Sunday at. 207: Con- 
sultative: Medical and Surgical Institution, 
271. 807, 1595, 1633; the new university of, 
328. 658, 1222. 1471, 1899: Mason Univ ersity 
College, the Ingleby Lectures, 1742, 1859 

Birmingh: tm and District General Medical 
Practitioners’ Union, 278 

Birmingham. Prot.. the stomach, 620 

Birthday honours, 1526, 1539, 1601, 1911 

Biscuits, gluten, 106; digestive, 1291 

Bishop, Mr. E. S., ovarian eyst. 30; fetishism 
in surgery, 463; peritonitis, 1648. 1836 

Bismuth hverastia, 470 

Black instruments in the examination of in- 
teriors, 883 

Blacker, Dr. B., treatment by ultra-violet rays, 


1447 
Blacker. Dr. G. F., feeding of infants, 540 
Blackmore, Dr. G. J.. plague, 1789 


Blackwater fever, histulogy and prevention of, 
11; cases of, 952 

Blackwood on the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
803 

Bladder, papilloma of the, evstotomy for, 239; 
hernia of the, 596, 731, 806; operations ror 
the removal of stone trom the. 964 

Bladder atony, vasectomy in, 1275 

Blake. Dr. II., otitis, 929 

Bland- Sutton, Mr. J., enterectomy, 
Diseases of Women (review), 1887 

Bletchingley, convalescent: home at. 1019 

Blindness (see Colour blindness, Word blind- 
ness) 

Blisters in rheumatic heart disease, 776, 923; 
in rheumatic arthritis, 776 

Blood, malarial, the staining of, 64; in rheu- 
miatisin, 921; changes of the, in disease, 1006, 
1360; agglutination of the red corpuscles, 
1210; peculiar corpuseles in the, in syphilis, 
1762 

Blood parasites in malaria, 333; examinations. 
the clinical value of, 544; vessels, the rela- 
tion of, to lymphatic vessels, 606, 656; pres- 
sure in sleeplessness and sleep, 1804 

Blyth, Mr. W., annual report tor St. Maryle- 
bone, 1027 

Board of Trade tests for colour-hlindnes, 1511, 
1523 

Board school children, the eyesight of, 1022 

Bodies (see Dead bodies) 

Body (see Brain and Body) 

Boer wounded at Orange River, 487; army, 
military surgery in the, 1406: war and the 
Austro-Hungarian war ot 1348- 1849, 1604; 
trenches, 160 

Boers, the physique of the, 410, 496. 574, 732; 
Pe and racial conditions of the, 743; 
rerman amtmlances with the. 1165, 125], 
1762; Belgian ambulance for the, as 

Bolton waterworks. 493 

Bombay, sewerage in. 732 

ae Dr. F. T., antivaccination propaganda, 
4 

Bone, reproduction of, after subperiosteal 
resection, 167; the interparietal, 326 

Bones, alteration of the, in anwmia, 239; of 
the insane, 347; with non-united or partially 
united epiphyvses, 620 

Books inquired for, 1634, 1768, 1926 

Books received, 209, 353, 587. 895, 1177, 1411, 
1631. 1922 

Books recommended, 355, 668. 900. 1336. 1566 

Boots for soldiers. 974; for volunteers, 1020 

Borax in milk, 637 

Boric acid in food (or preserved foods), 13, 131, 
181, 207, 279, 574. 730; in ush. 50. in milk, 
50, 229, 429, 586; in butter, 430, 586; in 
dyspepsia, 507 

Borland, Dr. H. H., imperforate hymen, 1799 

Bosanquet, Dr. W. C., rheumatic fever. 1581 

Botanical laboratory for University College. 
Liverpool. 201 

B ke, Dr. W. II., a sad and urgent case, 142, 
82 

Bourne, Mr. A., the late, the case of. 1467, 1566, 


1700 
Bournemouth, medical attendance at, 589, 667 


1437 ; 
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Bourneville, Dr., Epilepsie, Hystérie, Idiotie 
(review), 241 

Boville, Mr. W., an appeal, 1467 

Bowel, extensive resection of the, 217, 248; 
rupture of the. without external wound, 
laparotomy for, 1277 

Bowies, Dr. R. L., rupture of the casophagus, 


Bowman, Dr. F. H., milk. 887 

Box, Dr. C. R.. tumour of the eyeball, 855 

Boyd, Dr. F. D., cases exhibited, 28 

Boyd, Mrs. S., intestinal suture, 1586 

Boy. the bad, the liability of, 632 

Boyle (sce Ventilation) 

Boys, hysteria in, 1213 

Boys, Professions for (review), 625 

Boyton, Mr. E. T. A.. the Boers, 496 

Brachial plexus, rupture of the, 692 

Bradford Eye and Ear Hospital, 585; Sanitary 
Association, 1 

Bradford and West Riding Medical Union and 
Mr. V. Morsley, 557 

Bradford, Dr. J. R., rabies, 593, 758 

Bradshaw, Dr. T. R., museular atrophy, 460; 
albumosuria, 540; scleroderma, 1073 

Bradveardia, 710, 944, 1208, 1591 

Braemar, seavenying in, 1682, 1907 

Brain, syphilitic disease of the, 101; abscess of 
the, 388 ; pons of the. unilateral lesion of, 
618; the human, the effect. ot alcohol on, 956, 
1271; gunshot wound of the, 1068; cyst in 
the, 1210 

Brain, &c., topographical relations of the, to 
the walls of the skull, 525 

Brain and Body (review), 1139 

Brain injury, cases of, 1719 

Brain (see also Neurone) 

Braine, Mr. C., anesthesia, 1518 

Braithwaite, Dr. J., section of the uterus, 237; 
ventrotixation, 1444 

Brander, Dr. R. L., presentation to, 584 

Brandy, 36 

Brass poisoning, chronic, 623 

Brazil, expedition of the Liverpool School of 
Topical Medicine to, 1893 

Bread, gluten, 106; brown, flour for, 470 

Breast, needles inserted in the, by an hysterical 
girl, 388. 1447; cancer of the, 684, 843, 990; 
operations on the, anemia after, 844; evsts 
of the, 1201, 1206; amputation of the, for 
scirrhus, 1276 

pi ante; the development of the, in the male, 
4 


Brentry, Royal Victoria Homes for Inebriates, 
207, 718, 1884 

Bressa prize, award of the, 205 

Bright's disease, skin affections in, 773; re- 
covery from, 780 

Be Intercolonial medical congress at, 


Briscoe, Mr. J. C., leukemian, 1906 

Bristol: collections for medical charities, 207, 
231; homes for inebriates at Brent ry. 207. 718, 
1884; drainage scheme, 377; 1nedical athletie 
club, 428; Hospital Sunday, 428, 1031; Royal 
Victoria Convalescent Home, 505; public 
health, 505; medical dramatic club, 893, 1282; 
Medical Missionary Society, 893; Roval Hos- 
pital for Women and Children, 946; Uni- 
versity College, 1697, 1733 

Bristol Dispensary, 95; Royal Infirmary, 303, 
1038; General Hospital, 893; Eye Dispensary, 
1 Eye Hospital, 1102; Lunatic Asylum, 

British Almanac (review), 469 

British Association, meetings of the, 1250, 1839 

British Census (1901), 1141 

British Dental Association, Metropolitan 
Brn of the, dinner, 576; annual meeting, 

British Guiana, public medical service of, 636 


British Medical Association : the Midwives 
Bill, 1458; medical ethics and the annual 


mecting, 1543 

British Medical Association : Victorian Branch 
(annual meeting), 427 (resignation of the 
council), 1529, 1554, 1686; Metropolitan 
Branch (annual dinner), 720; New Zealand 
Branch (annual meeting), 1268, 1317. 1393; 
Gloucestershire Branch (annual meeting), 
1420; South-western Branch (annual micet- 
ing), 1889 

British Medical Benevolent Fund, 505, 1030 

2 Medical Journal, Adams versus the, 

British Medical Temperance Association, 1765 

British Pharinacobeia, the General Medical 
Council and the, 1692, 1694 

British Pharmacopd ia (1898), Synopsis of the 
(review), 469 

British Viavi Company, 742. 899 

Brixham (Devon) Hospital, 141 

Broadbent. Sir W. H., sleeplessness, 215; 
Neale’s Digest, 420 

Broadbent, Sir W. H., and Dr. J. F. H., Heart 
Disease (review, 1731 

eee Dr. W., myoidema, 575; peritonitis, 


Broadbent, Mr. G. H., 
officers’ union, 1907 

Brockbank, Dr. E. M.. mitral stenosis, 196 

Brocklehurst, Mr. F., medical charities of 
Manchester, 400 

Brodhurst, Mr. B. E.. obituary, 415 

Brodie, Dr. T. G.. action of drugs, 706; diph- 
theria toxin, 707 

Brogden, Mr. R. W., nervous symptoms, 543 

Bromaurum in rheumatism, 72 

Bromides in epilepsy, 554 

Bronchial cyst, 239; muscles, the action of 
certain drugs on the, 706 

Bronchitis, héroin in, 180 

Brenchus. the left, pressure on, a case of, 1438 

Broom, Dr. J., the late, 739 

Broomfield, Mr. H. J., the late, 66 

Brown, Mr. G., registration of midwives, 1086, 
13055 Midwives Bill, 1095; medical charities, 


railway medical 


Brown, Mr. H., the midwifery question, 63, 
197, 420 

Brown, Mr. W. II., rupture of the femoral 
artery. 539 

Brown, Dr. H. H.. dislocated clavicle, 544 

Brown Institution, work of the, 593 

Browne, Mr. L., presentation to, 428; tuber- 
culosis, 859 

Browne, Sir J. C., tubercle, 658, 1376 

Bruce, Dr. A., cases exhibited, 27; insular 
sclerosis, 461 

Bruce, Dr. L. C., blood-pressure, 1804 

Bruce, Dr. J. M., Principles ot Treatment 
(review), 623 

Bruce, Lord F. B.. a muzzle, 628 

Brunetti, Prof. Ludovico, the late, 137 

Bruno, Prof. Lorenzo, the late, 810 

Bruns, Mr. J. J., a new font for holy water, 252 

Brushfield, Dr. T. N., aids to the poor. 45 

Brussels University, pass list, 1562, 1917; 
Medical Graduates’ Association, 1918 

Brvant, Mr. T.. Neale’s Digest, 420; evsta of 
the breast, 1201, 1206 

Buchanan, Dr. G. S., Bolton waterworks, 493; 
enteric fever in Falmouth, 1 

Buckland Fish Museum, 398 

Bulbar paralysis, 618, 1074 

Bulbar (see also Pseudo-bulbar) 

Bullet removed from the nose, 24 

Bullet, explosive, what is an ? 1400 

Bullet wound of the abdomen, 310; of the 
12155 460, 1363; of the neck and thorax, 

1 

Bullet wounds, modern, 111; as represented by 

18005 compositors, 283; involving the lung, 


Bullet wounds (see also under War, paeeim, 
Small-arm) 

Bullets, various, the weight of, 212; American 
small calibre, 789; the alleged poisonous 
copper-coated Mauser, 1741 

Bulloch, Dr. W., pyoevanie toxin, 1441 

Bullous eruption, fatal, 1007 

Bunions, a splint for, 1042 

Burdett, Sir H., The Nursing Profession 
(review), 1077; Burdett’s Hospitals und 
Charities (review), 1888 

Burdett's Official Nursing Directory (review), 
1369; Hospitals and Charities (review), 1888 

Burdctt-Coutts, Mr. W., treatment of sick 
soldiers, 1893 

Burgess, Mr. A. H., enterectomy, 381; dis- 
intectants, 1797 

Burghard, Mr. F. F., Manual of Surgical 
Treatment (review), 1138 

Burial, premature, 582, 638, 661 

Burial, bacteriology of, 1372 

Burnie, Mr. W. G., cancer, 965 

Burns, Dr. D., drink, 717 

Burroughs, Mr. E. F. H., presentation to, 813 

Burt, Dr. S. S., the liver, 1438 

Burton, Mr. W., Lead Compounds in Pottery 
(review). 391 

Bury, vaccination fees at, 1253, 1326, 1897 

Bury, Dr. J. S., Clinical Medicine (review), 


1137 

Bush, Mr. J. P., presentation to. 664 

Bushnell, Dr. F., tuberculosis, 1614, 1679 

Buszard, Dr. F.. Addison's disease, 453 

Butlin, Mr. H. T., pathology, 1856 

Butter, excess of salt in, 49; tubercle bacilli 
in, 159; boric acid in, 430, 586; the sale of 
margarine for, 1018 

Butyric (see Amido-butyric) 

Buxton thermal water and uric acid, 1651 

Buxton, Dr. D. W., Anesthetics (review), 1661; 
management of tbe anesthetic, 1714 

Binoe r. C. A., the strange case of, 1817, 

89 


Bynoglyceropbosphates, 35 


C 


Cacodvlate of soda in chlorosis. 1027 
Cacodyle, the therapeutics of, 736 
Cadman, Mr. A. W.. cranial nerves, 706 
Cacum, excision of the, 461 


Cwsarean section, case of, 170 
Caffeine, the use of, by malingering soldiers, 
1406 


Caffeine (sco also Kola) 
Cuiger, Dr. F. F., presentation to, 352 
Caird, Mr. F., case and specimens exhibitel. 


Calculi, vesical, 26, 198, 264, 780, 1134; renal. 
503, 1134, 1147; biliary, 544 

Calculus, a large, passage of, through the 
ureter and urethra, 1585 

Caledonian Medical Journal (review), 1139 

Calendar, the Russian, 351 

9071 Dr. H. A., appendicitis, 378; aneurysm, 
1 

Calvarium, the whole, sequestrum of, 461 

Calves, the unsexing of, 

Cambridge Natural History (see Insects) 

Cambridge Summer School of Medicine. 326. 
1602, 1816; Appointments Association, 1543 

Cambridge University: pass lists and degrees 
conferred, 277, 428. 584. 739, 812. 966. 1331. 
1408, 1630, 1764, 1890, 1917; various items ot 
news, 302, 474. 664, 739, 812, 1233, 1477, 1562. 
1655, 1764, 1917 

Cameron, Dr. S., phthisis. 386 

Cameron, Sir C. A., presidential address, 8% . 
ro h 1444 ; sanitation of Dublin. 


Canro Dr. Hector C., knighthood for, 152r. 
155 
Cameron, Dr. J., adiposis. 1803 

Caminidge, Mr. P. J., urotropine, 707; proteids. 


Campbell, Dr. H., baths and climates, 27: 
Recklinghausen’s disease, 1283; nionogamy. 


Campen, Dr. II. J., mediastinal growths, IC. 
1 
Camphorated oil, inferior, 550, 804 


CANADA, CORRESPONDENCE FROM.—Canadianu 
militia medical service, 1473—The crusade 
against. tuberculosis, 1473— Dominion regis- 
tration, 1473—Gynecology among the insane. 
1474—The University of Toronto anà the 
medical colleges of Ontario, 1474— Montreal 
General Hospital, 1914—Canadian army 
medical services, 1914—Prepared for the 
plague, 1914 


Canada, tuberculous cattle in, 954 
Canadian surgeons, the position of, at the war. 
507 


Cancer of the penis, 75; resection of the large 
intestine for, cases of, 465; of the rectum, 
502, 1075, 1135. 1401; parasite of, 541; of the 
breast, 684, 843, 990. 1094; the increase ot. 


685. 1024; local distribution of. 685; em- 
stitution and = heredity in, 688; of the 
stomach, 836; the causation of. 848; the 


probability of death from, in Australia and 
Great. Britain, 892; feeding and. the con 
nexion between, 965; the parasitic and 
infective views of, 990; the etiology of, 1085, 
the treatment of, based on the parasitic 
theory. 1212; the genesis of, the social factor 
in. 1246; excision of both mamma for, 1356. 
1513; in the aged, operations for, 1583; ni 
the stomach in the young, 1600 

Cancer in Chelmsford and taidon, 332; in the 
United States, 717 

Cancer (review), 626 

Cannon-street Hotel, meeting at, 953, 102. 
1089. 1085. 1755 

Cape Colony, hospitals in, 506 

Carboliec acid, poisoning by, 67: in uin 
tetanus, 538; in plague, 614; recommended 
by a clergvinan, 143, 509, 667; in malignant 
pustule, 164, 1005; large doses of. 1030; pr- 
pond scheduling of, 1333; a mishap with. 


Car ral Ae poisoning, alcohol as an antidote 

in. 

Carbolic disinfecting fluid (miscible black) and 
carbolic disinfecting powder, 158, 

Carbon dioxide, poisoning by, 

Carbon monoxide, poisoning by, 1009 (see alse 
Water-yas) 

Carcinoma, collective investigation on, : 
uterine, early diagnosis of, 944; of the 
rectuin, resection for, 1004; of the sigmoid 
flexure. 1075; of the stomach and asophagus 
after gastrostomy, 1364; inoperable, the 
treatment of. 1401 

Carcinoma, spontaneous, of the uterus in a 
rabbit, 166 

Carcinoma (see also Adeno-carcinoma) 

Card-plaving by hospital patients, S89 

Cardiac disease, congenital, 956, 457: failure 
155 to arterio-sclerosis, mercury in, 1513. 
1831 

Cardiff: Seamen’s Hospital, 38. 704; public 
health, 207; home for inebriates, 318. 58 : 
University College. 798; report of the 
medical officer of health to the port sanitary 
authority, 972; new lunatic asylum, 1447; 
Mmeat-supply, 1756 
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Cardiff Infirmary: new rules, 278; annual 
meeting, 712; financial position, 792; the 
management committee, 1144; appoint 
ments, 1477; unfounded charges, 181 

Oardio-vascular system in typhoid fever, 914 

Caries, dental, the experimental reproduction 
of, 1459 

Carless, Mr. A.. Manual of Surgery (review), 
391; hernia, 1357 

Carlisle, medical report for, 1027 

Carlisle, Mr. J., presentation to, 352 

Carlsbad Treatment for Tropical and Digestive 
Ailments, and How to Carry it out Anywhere 
(review), 173 

Carmarthen Infirmary, 1252 

Carotid artery, the common, ligature of, 707 

a us, the scaphoid bone of the, fracture of, 


CAT cae Dr., his treatment of leprosy, 
1075 Dr. G., electric light and heat- bath, 
1 


Carter, Mr. T. S., the inferior maxilla, 1722 

Carter, Dr. W., digestives, 30; various cases 
described, 780 

Carter, Mr. W. F., the late, 1322 

Cartilage, slipped, 6 

Cartilage (see also Achondroplasia) 

Cart iluges. loose, in the knee- joint, 463 

Carvell, Mr. J. M., presentation to, 1253 

Carver, Dr. J. R., diphtheria bacilli, 942 

Carwardine, Mr. T., the liver, 1355; equinc- 
varus, 1805 

Cascara chocolettes, 36 

Case, a sad and urgent, 143, 982 

Castrate (see Unsexing) 

Casualty cases in Glasgow, 586 

Cataract, operations for, 721, 1362 

Cataract extraction, a patient after, an exhibi- 
tor at the Royal Academy, 940, 1802 

Cathcart, Mr. C. W., excision of the cecum, 
461 

Caton, Dr. R., rheumatism, 776, 934 

Cattle, tuberculosis in, tuberculin as a test. for, 
400, 954 diseased, the jettisoning of, 1455; 
tick fever in, 1898 

855 alleged plague in, 180; the unsex ing of, 


Canda equina, tumours of the, 398 

Cautlev, Dr. E., aortic stenosis, 457; cases 
exhibited, 942 

Cave, 899 

Cavernous sinus, aneurysm of the, 1010; septic 
thrombosis of the, 1298, 1467 

Cayenne pepper, adulteration of, 49 

Celery, typhoid fever caused by, 790 

Cell, the aniinal, plastic activity of, 251 

Cellar dwellings in Stoekport, 47 

Celsus, his description of rabies, 593 

Census, the British, 1141 

Centaur. a living,“ 250 

Centenarians. 203, 813, 1102 

Central London Railway considered from a 
sanitary standpoint, 1373; and the level 
of the subsoil water, 1385 

Cerebellar abscess, 543; disease, the localisa- 
tion of, 708 

Cerebral hemorrhage presenting unusual 
features, 97; cortex, aation of tetanus toxin 
on the, 98; embolism, 543; symptoms of 
typhoid fever, 887: abscess, 929. 1277; 
diplegia, 942; complications due to intes- 
tinal infection, 971; hamorrhage, strychnine 
as a factor in causing, 1204; abscess, 
threatened, trephining for, 1277; degenera- 
one and the use of opium in infancy, 


Cerebro-spinal fluid, discharge of, from the 
nose, 1222, 1285 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis, epidemic, in Dublin, 
1404, 1805 : at Jerusalem, antistreptococcic 
serum in, 1897 

Certificate (see Hospital certificate) 

Certificates, technical, the value of 688; death, 
894, 1207, 1481; lunacy, 900 

Certificates, medical, in the Post Office service, 
429, 1409; for the London School Board, 667; 
1 use of school boards, 743; false, 1526, 

9 
i Prof., his treatment of tuberculosis, 


Cervical vertebra, bullet. wound of a, 1213 

Ceylon, erroneous announcement of plague in, 
by the Colonial Office, in mistake for Hong- 
Kong, 1817 

Ceylon bacteriological institute, 557 

Chair, a barber's, headl-rest for, 862 

Chairman's Handbook, 355 

Chalmers, Dr. A. J., henpuxe,“ 20 

a ee Mr. W. F., operative midwifery, 


Champagne cider, 1450 
Opay i Dr. F. H., uterine fibroids, 147, 
l 


Chance, Mr. A., aneurysm, 463 

Chancre of the eyelid, 2&8 

Chancres, syphilitic, primary, 1575, 1637 
Channel Fleet, tood of the, 894 


Chapman, Dr. C. W., cyanosis, 456; deformity 
of the hands, 618 

Charbon, irnmunisation against, 1322 

Charcot-Marie muscular atrophy, 27 

me drainage of, 206; water-supply of, 


Chard union, pauperism in the. 50 

Charing-cross Hospital exhibits 
Court, 1607, 1697 

Charing Cross Hospital Medical School, an 
appointment at, 1086; the Huxley 
ure, 1742; distribution of prizes, 1817, 

Charing Cross Hotel, meeting at, 1086, 1163 

Charitable bequests and donations in 1899, 48 

Charities (see Hospitals and Charities) 

Charity organisation and pauperis, 1296 

nae medical man practising as a, 981, 

Charteris, Dr. M., the late, and Dr. F. J., 
Practice of Medicine (review), 1138 

Chat. with a celebrity, 1335 

Chaulmoogra oil in leprosy, 315, 1283 

Chaumier, Dr. Edmond, the influence of 
went her on vaccine lymph, 264; à propos du 
rapport. de la Commission de THE LANCET 
sur la pulpe ‘‘vaccinale” glvcerinée, 1831, 


at Earl's 


Chavasse, Mr. T. F., specimens exhibited, 623; . 


pvloroplast y, 1009 

ae Dr. W. B., the liver, 903, 985, 1045, 

Cheatle, Mr. A. H., middle-ear suppuration, 
96; cases exhibited, 543 

Cheatle, Mr. G. L., dinner to, and departure of, 
tor South Africa, 114 

Cheesman, Mr. G., obituary, 140 

Chelmstord and Maldon, medical report for, 
332; cancer in, 332 

Cheltenham, medical report. for, 1318 

Cheltenham General Hospital, 1038 

Cheltine foods, 1908 

Chemist, a distinguished French, death of, 


Chemistry of the new 
stamp, 1299, 1457 

Chemistry, Organic (review), 317; Analytical, 
An Introduction to (review), 392; Physio- 
logical, Laboratory Manual of (review), 626; 
Manual of (review), 1662 

. Institute of, and public analysts, 


halfpenny postage 


Chemistry (see also Analysis, Clinical Dia- 
gnosis) 
5 sey board of guardians, Hope versus the, 


Cheshire, asylum accommodation in, 887 
Chestertield, medical report: for, 1027 
Chesterfield, the Earl of, presentation to, 557 
Cheyne, Mr. W. W., dinner to, and departure 
of, for South Africa, 114; Neale's Digest, 
420; Manual of Surgical Treatment. (review), 


Cheyne-Stokes respiration, ocular phenomena 
connected with, 937 

Child, dermoid eyst. of the ovary in a, 47; 
rheumatic arthritis in a, 457; ichthyosis in 
a, 543: femoral hernia in a, 

ee The Nervous System of the (review), 


Child-bed, a woman in, legal rights of, 1036 
ee eons the commoner neuroses of, 1742, 
1859 


Children, day-terrors in, 292; tuberculous 
disease of the knee-joint, infective osteo- 
myclitis, osteitis, and periost it is in, 618; the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to. 788, 814, 1085; 
needless deaths of, 807; in textile factories, 
814; physically afflicted or mentally im- 
paired, education of, 891; at nurse, septi- 
cæmia among, 969; board school, the eyo- 
sight of, 1022; in coal mines, 1039; the lives 
of, insurance of, 1075; fresh air for the, 1083; 
purulent ophthalmia in, 1135; young, 
antest het ies tor, 1211; young, diagnosis of 
imbecility in, 1378; newly-horn, the effect. 
17 0 of silver solution on the eyes of, 

Children, Cruelty to, Society for the Preven- 
tion of, 248, 1020, 1102, 1188, 1603, 1651 

Children, Diseses of (review), 1520 

Children's diseases. the study of, 1605 

Children (see also Sick Children, State 
Children’s, Bristol (Royal Hospital, Liver- 
ponl Country Hospital, Royal Edinburgh 

lospital, Aberdeen Royal Hospital, Belfast 
Hospital, Juveniles) 

Chimney cowl, a new, 862 

China, the crisis in, 1830, 1905 

Chinese Maritime Customs, medical reports of 
the, 480; crisis, medical aspects of the, 1890 

Chirurgicale, L'Année (review), 1521 

Chirurgie, Jahresbericht. über die Fortschritte 
auf dem Gebiete der (review), 

Chloral, drugging with, 66 

Chloretone, 106 

D restricted ingestion of, in epilepsy, 


Chloroforin, deaths under, 132. 134, 197, 227, 
339, 421. 496. 576, 632. 731, 884, 1467, 1543, 1614, 
1679, 1767, 1846, 1925; paralysis of the respi- 
ratory ceutre under, 1210; administration of, 
to dogs, 1377 

Chlorotorm administration, a contrivance for, 
aa respiratory and cardiac failure during, 

9 


Chloroform apparatus, paper inhaler for, 293 
inhalers, new, 29, 318. anwsthesia, stro- 
phanthus as an adjuvant in, 660 

Chlorosis, cacodylate of soda in, 1037 

Chocolettes, cascara, 

Choleeystitis and cholelithiasis in typhoid 
fever, 918 

Choledochotomy, 1442 

Cholera in India, 1630, 1842, 1899, 1911 

Cholesteatoma, removal of, through the audi- 
tory meatus, 543; operation for, 1208 

Chorea, senile, 27. 780; Huntington’s, supposed, 
27; acute, cortical changes in, 384; etiology 
of, 871; Svdenhaim’s, the meotal changes in. 
1145; the heart wall in, 1552; a study of, 1897 

Chorea (see also [emichorea) 

Chown, Dr. F., diphtheria, 543 

Christine, M. (an editress), popular medicine, 
899 


Christmas festivities in the Birmingham hos- 
pitals, 134; teast, a fatal, 202 ; 
Chroimates, the manufacture of, precautions in, 


Church militant for sanitation, 817 

Church societies, three, 322; sanitary associa- 
tion, 1918 

Church of Scotland Deaconess Hospital, 967 

Church, Dr. W. S.. Neale’s Digest. 420; re 
elected Pres. R. C. P. Lond., 1086. 1161 

Churton, Dr. T., gonorrhœal arthritis, 387 

Chylous ascites, 938, 1791 

Chyluria, tenia nana a cause of, 637 

Cieatrix horn growing from the cornea, 312 

Cider, champagne, 1450 

Ciyarettes in the United States, 276 

Ciliary motion, 325 

Circular, a discreditable, 431. 510 

Circulation, the effect of athletics on the, 174 

Cirrhoses of the liver, 903, 985. 1045, 1217 

Cirrhosis of the liver, case of, 1213 

Cities, American, death-rates in, 662 

Citrophen, 36 

City, a garden, 574, 732 

City of London Hospital for Mental Diseases, 
annual report, 1291 

City Orthopedic Hospital, 663, 1023 

eoi practice, the use of the ambulance in, 
475 


Clapham (see Battersea) 
Clark, Dr. F. W., annual report for Hong-Kong, 
585 


Clarke, Mr. J. J., fracture of the leg, 101; 
ankylosis, 168; spinal caries, 385; hallux 
valgus and hallux varus, 609, 621; lateral 
curvature, 617 

Clarke, Dr. J. M.. epileptic attacks, 1119 

Clavicle, comminnuted fracture of the, 465; 
dislocated, apparatus for, 544; removal ot 
the, 1283 

Clayton, Dr. W. K.. presentation to, 1476 

Clegg. Mr. W., obituary, 1151 

Cleland, Dr. W. L., anatomy of mind, 881 

Clemow, Dr. F. G., plague, 1508 E 

Clergyman and the medical man, 143, 509, 667, 
743 


Clerical, Medical. and General Life Assurance 
soeiety, 851, 1075 

Clevedon convalescent. home, 352 

Climate in the treatment of nervous <cliscase, 
387, 943 

Climatie resources of Italy, 8C9 

Clinical Diagnosis, Chemical and Microscopical 
Aids to (review), 34 

Clinique Médicale, Leçons de (review), 1448 

Clonus, adductor, in insular sclerosis, 461 

Clothing for the troops, 507 

Clouston, Dr. T. S., hinatic asylum report, 734 

Club-foot, the treatment of, 

Clul-foot (see also Equino-varus) 

Club methods, 654 

Club (see Aberdeen University, Atheneum, 
Athletic, Battle of the clubs, Dramatic, 
Friendly societies, Glasgow University, 
Organisation, Retorm Club) 

Coakley, Dr. C. G., Diseases of the Nose arm 
Throat (review), 712 

Coal Smoke Abatement Society, 722, 1084, 1146 ; 
mines, children in, 1039 

Cobbett, Dr. L., steam, 299 ; 

Coblentz, Mr. Virgil, The Newer Remedies 
(review), 317 

Cobra venom, the neutralisation of, 384 

Cocaine in aural surgery, 1125 

Cocaine solutions, sterilisatéon of, 1173 

Cocey geal teratoma, 101 

Cocey godynia, 1724 

Cockle-borne enteric fever, 397 aoe 

Cockles, contaminated, 421 ; and typhoid fever, 
506, 799 

Cocoa essence, 470 
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Cocoa (see also Oatmeal cocoa) 

Cusliotomy, vaginal, 28 

Coffin lid. alive under the, 661 

Cold (see Liquid air) 

Cole, Dr. W. R. N., presentation to. 1253 ~ 
Cole-Baker, Dr., Porro’s operation, 1517 
Colectomy, 1075 

Coleraine cottage hospital. 203 

Coleridge, Mr. F. diphtheria, 1094, 1167 
Coley, Dr. F. C., alcohol. 89 

Collier, Mr. M., brachial plexus, 692 

185 surgeons in Durham, 870; surgery, 


Collingridge, Dr. W.. an appeal, 48. 62; the 
port of London, 1019 


Collins. Dr. W. J., and London University. 134, 


266. $42. 482 

Collins, Mr. E. Tenison, hysterectomy. 466 

Collins, Mr. E. Treacher, the eve, 435, 521 

Collins, Dr. H. D., Physiology (review). 861 

Collum, Dr. R.. the late, 195; obituary, 277 

Colman, Dr. W. S. .Eseulapius, 1221 

Colne Jubilee Cottage Hospital, 1249; infec- 
tious hospital, 1799 

Colon, packing-needle in the. 96; the ascend- 
ing. fatty tumour of, 1437 

Colonial Nursing Association, 178: Fellowship 
in connexion with the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, 967; practitioners and the 
public, 1268. 1371; surgeons in Ashanti, 1814 

Colonies and the war, 787 

Colotoniy, eases of, 304 

Colour-blindnuess, acquired, 112; the inefficieney 
of the Board of Trade tests for, 1511, 1523 

ee matters in food, 48, 207. 279, 429, 
507, 586. 1301, 1409. 1478 

Coma, diabetic, the production of, 706 


COMMISSIONS ISSUED BY 
“THE LANCET.” SPECIAL, ANALYTICAL, 
SANITARY, &c. 


Preservatives and Colouring Matters in Food, 
according to the inquiries of the Analytical 
Sanitary Commission from 1851 to the 
present time, 48; Commission on Glycer- 
inated Calf Vaccine Lyinphs, 1216, 1227, 1398, 
1540, 1831, 1926 


Tomipany law. amendment of. 506, 1841 
Compositors, bullet wounds as represented by, 
2 


Compton, Rev. S. J., the clergyman and the 
medical man, 509 

Comte, Auguste, a study in mental pathology, 
399, 573 

Conciliation board, 1306. 1391, 1699 

Confectioners (see Bakers) 

Contectionery, poisonous colours used in. 49 

Congress, conference, &.: international, in 
Paris, on medical ethies (or professional 
medicine and medical deontology), 176. 325, 
792. 1160, 1457; international, in Parir, 
or medicine, 398. 479. 490. 660. 1160, 1162, 
1220. 1381, 1601. 1670, 1821, 1897; inter- 
national, in Paris, of medical electro- 
logy and radiology. 398, 1807: Roval Insti- 
tute of Publie ealth, in Aberdeen, 425, 
1327; internal medicine, in Wiesbaden, 
596, 660. 1325. 1544; German surgical. 
in Berlin. 660, 1401, 1469: various 
German, 660; on tuberculosis, at Naples, 
661. 723. 1225, 1329. 1388; of derma- 
tology and svphilography. in Paris. 1023. 
1160; American, of tubereulosis. 1083; of 
the medical press, in Paris, 1160. 1324, 
various, in Paris, 1160; international, of 
ivgiene and demography, in Paris. 1161. 
1465. 1566; at Manchester on medical organi- 
sation, 1168, 1302, 1372. 1379, 1382, 1389. 1471. 
1543, 1613; international, in London, of 
gynwcology and obstetries, 1389, 1466; various, 
at Washington. 1474; intereolonial, in 
Brisbane, 1878; malaria. in Liverpool, 1899 

Congresses and hotels in Paris, 325 

Conjoint Board (see Royal Colleges) 

Conjunctiva. diphtheria of the, 451; dermoid 
tumour of the, 1135 

9 Mr. II. W., Lites Mechanism (review), 

Connective tissue, the different iat ion of, in the 
human fct us. 170 

Connell, Mr. A. M.. cases exhibited. 465 

„ marriage aud deafanutism, 


Constipation, surgieal aspects of, 1720 
Consultation, on taking patients into, 1. 393 
Consultative Institute at Birmingham (or 
Degradation of consulting), 271, 807, 1593, 
1633 
Consulting medical officer of health, 950 
Consumption, open-air treatment. of, 102; at 
the patients home, 162 
Consumption, the Prevention and 
County of Durham Society for. 1741 
Consumption and other Forms of Tuberculosis. 
National Association tor the Prevention at, 


460, 787, 900, 967, 1102, 1236, 1376, 1409 


Cure of, 


Consumption Sanatoria of Seotland, 791 

Consumptives, a sunatorium for, 347 

Contagion in modern times, 170 

Conte (see Le Conte) 

Contractor and the volunteers. 1020 

Convalescent home at Bletchingley, 1019 

Cooper, Mr. A., syphilis, 253, 163 

Coérdinated movements, the restoration of, 
atter nerve section, 448 

Copestake, Mr. W. G., a new inhaler, 29 

Copper in preserved fruit and vegetables, 49 

Copper-eoated (see Bullets) 

Corben, Mr. C., aseptic vaccination case, 1808 

Cork: Battle of the Clubs, 342, 501; apathy 
of the sanitary authorities, 425; Queen's 
College, 580, 814, 1328; Louth Charitable 
Infirmary, 659 

Cork Medical Profession Association, 342 

Cornea, a parasitic crustacean on the, 1002, 
1095, 1467; metallic deposit on the, 1363 

Corneal uleers, inflamed, 464 

Corngreaves Hall retreat for inebriates, 704 

Cornwall Nursing Association, 944 

Cornwall (see also West Cornwall) e 

Coroner, a medical, election of, 1459 

Coroners’ Society of England and Wales, 805, 
883; inquests on persons dying under anws- 
thet ies. 1811. 1908 

Corporal punishment in prisons, 974, 975 

Corporate and Medical Reform Association, 
278. 1086 

Corporations, the medical, 639 

Correct or friendly ? 356 

Corrosive sublimate, poisoning by, 95. 859 

Cory, Dr. R., the late. 872; obituary, 972 

Cotterill, Mr. J. M., a simple trephine, 461; 
laminectomy, 1363 

Cottew, Mr. A. A., typhoid fever, 1481; drug 
habits, 1634 

Cotton cloth factories, regulations affecting. 
407 

Cough, heroin in. 180 

County medical officers of health. 479. 949 

i Fleet-Surg. J. P., the late, 1165, 
1320 

Coventry public medical service, 1542 

Cowan, Mr. R. H., surgery, 1887 

Cowen, Dr. M.. general paralysis, 942 

Cowen, Dr. T. P., the hip, 1716 

Cowes, battle of the clubs at, 1031 

Cows, the inspection of, 740; disease among, 
in Carlisle, 1027 

Cox, Dr., friepdlx society work, 1306 

Coxa vara, 623, 775, 781, 859, 1115 

Cracow bacteriological laboratory, death of the 
assistant at. 506 

Cra 77 Research Scholarship, award of the, 
1 

Cranial nerves, several, paralysis of, 618, 710, 
1283; the rootlets of. experiments on, 706 

Cranio-thorax relation, an uneommon, 1213 

Cranium, percussion of the, 1036; development 
ot the, 1669 

Crawshaw. Dr. S., conference at Manchester, 
1168, 1543 

Cream, standard of quality of, 328 

Crevde's delivery of the placenta, 1730 

Creighton, Dr. C., Researches on Glycogen 
(review), 711 

Cretinism, mongolism and, 23 

Crewe, ambulance competition at, 1145; the 
medical ofticers of health of, 1225 

Crime, insanity, and sexual function, 169 

Crime, tendeney to. temperament and. 1022 

Criminal insanity, 1036 

Criminology from a medical standpoint, 892 

Cripples, the cure of, 211, 283 

Cripps, Mr. H., uterine tibroids, 573 

Critehett, Mr. G. A.. disclaimer, 1614 

Crivelli, Dr. M., aleoholism, 891 

Crocker, Dr. R.. leprosy, 315 

Croghan, Mr. E. H.. the late, 1332 

835 Mr. H. G., diphtheria, 462; epithelioma, 
4 

Cromer, Lord, his annual report on Egypt. 1462 

Cronstadt. hacteriological laboratory at, 506 

Crook vereus Crook and Horrocks, 786, 793, 805, 
3g" 


Crooke, Dr, G. F.. the widow of, appeal on 
behalt of, 1679 

Crookshank, Prof. E. M.. protozoa, 1441 

Croom, Dr. II., ascites, 938, 1791; ovariotomy, 
933 

Cropper, Dr. J.. empyema, 771 

Cross infection, so-called, in fever hospitals, 
1364 

Crosse, Mr. W. H., blackwater fever, 11 

Croup, 1284 ; 

Crowley, Dr. R. H., uremia. 1730 

Crowley and Bolger, Messrs., a disereditable 
circular, 510 

Crustacean, a parasitic, on the cornea, 1002, 
1095. 1467 

Cuba, the military governor of, a medical man, 
137, 722: yellow fever in, 180; a disintecting 
Steamer for, 1174 

Cuban patriot, skull of a, 326; 


campaign, 
bullet wounds in the, 1667 


Cuff-fastener, an improved, 628 

ent Vi II. E., Practical Nursing (review), 

Cullen, Dep.-Surg.-Gen. D., 129; 
obituary, 140 

Cullinan, Dr. N., diphtheria. 1168 

Cultures, plague, novel mediuin for, 270 

Cumberbatch, Mr. A. E., mastoid operation, 


the late, 


Cunningham, Maj. J. A., removal of stone 
from tbe bladder, 964; a large caleulus, 1835 

Curates, assistant, the dearth of, 1898 

Currie powder, adulterations of, 49 

Curtain ring in the pharynx, 1207 

cae Mrs. M. S. (a centenarian, the late, 
81 

Custard, what. is a? 1298 

Custards, patent, 471 

Cut throat, murder and suicide by, 223 

Cutaneous retlexes, 927 

Cyanosis, 456 

Cycle saddle, the Esmond, 667; tool-bag. 1482 

Cxeling danger, 1673 

Cystic epithelial tumour of the jaw. 17: molar 
„ intra-uterine hemorrhage trom, 
16 


Cystine in water supplies, 1098 

Cystitis. acute haemorrhagic, 1443 

Cystocele, 596, 731 

Cystotomy. suprapubic, 928 

Cysts. ovarian, 30, 47, 274. 710. 780. 938. 941. 1132. 
1365: bronchial, 239; intraligamentous. 315, 
dermoid, 515, 388. 932; hepatic mucoid. 458. 
590; papillomatous, 466; hvydronephrotic, 
623; of the neek. 859; of the breast, 1201, 
1206; cerebral. 1210; in the glosso-epiglottic 
fossa, 1285; of the liver, 1446 


D 


Dadysett. Mr. II. J., car-drums, 623 

Dairies, the inspection of, 740 

Dalby, Sir W., aural surgery, 359 

Dales, Mr. J. J., union hospital, Middles- 
brough, 1401 

Dalton, Dr. J. H. C., steam, 299 

Dalton, Dr. N., aortic murmur, 1282; tuber- 
er glands, 1283; pressure on bronchus, 
1 

Dalzell, Dr. W. R., general paralysis. 943 

Dalziel, Dr. T. K., cases and specimens exhi- 
bited, 544 

pean Mr. P. J., antityphoid inoculation, 

Dana, Dr. C. L., meningitis, 178 

Dangerous machinery, 407; trades, 407 

Dante, the study of, 136 

Darjeeling, landslips at, 64 

Darke, Mr. E., vaccine lymphs, 1540 

Darling. Mr. Justice, on newspaper reports of 
criminal trials, and hostile criticism of him 
by a newspaper, 950 

Darwin, a fact for. 1106 

Darwin and Darwinism, Pure and Mixed 
(review), 944 

Dauber, Dr. J. H., malaria, 1834 

Davenport, Dr. A. F.. origin of sex, 321 

Davey, Mr. S., gastric ulcer, 155 

Davies, Mr. H. R., resection of the radius and 
ulna, 168 

Davies, Dr. L. G., Middlesbrough 
Hospital. 1247 

Davies, Mr. W., iclit hxosis, 543 

Davies-Colley, Mr. J. N. C., parking-needle in 
colon, 96; death oi, 1381; obituary, 1475; 
memorial to, 1906 

Davis, Mr. J. R. X., The Flowering Plant 
(review), 945 

Dawson, Dr. W. 
pathology, 1444 

Davy-terrors in children, 292 

Dead bodies, the transportation of, 1738 

Deaf. Teachers of the, Society tor Training. 
and for the Diffusion of the German System, 
festival dinner, 482, 663 

Deat-mutisni, consanguineous marriage and, 


Union 


R., insanity, 883; asylum 


Deainess, post-influenzal, oxygen in, 510 

Dean, Dr. G., tetanus toxin, 1341 

Deane, Mr. F., hydrocele outfit. 1370 

Death, apparent, and premature burial, 582 

Death certification. 894, 1481; certificates in 
general practice, 1207 

Death-rates in American cities and States, 

Deaths, weekly summary of, 71. 142. 210. 282. 
354, 431, 509. 588, 666, 742, 817, 898. 980. 1040, 
1105. 1179, 1255, 1335, 1415, 1486, 1565, 163. 
1699. 1767, 1849, 1924 

Deaths of eminent foreign medical men. 14C. 
415. 584, 738. 973, 1151. 1331. 15652. 1763, 1841 

Deaths announced elsewhere than either unter 
the foregoing or under Services or under 
ORIrUARY, 65, 66. 67, 113. 135, 137. 203. 24, 
72. 547, 348, 402. 506. 555. 589. 639, F59, BAN, 
661. 723. 739, 791. 808. 810, 813, 872. 958. 971, 
1023. 1097, 1742, 1815, 1916 
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Deaver, Dr. J. B., Surgical Anatomy (review), 
1138 

Deciduoma malignum, 288 

Deer, the embryo of the, 939 

Degradation of consulting, 271 

De Martel, Madame, a practical jokers ab- 
duction of, 1809 

Dementia, precocious, 397 

De Meric, Mr. H., Dictionnaire des Termes de 
Meclesine (review), 34 

Demography (see Hygiene and Demography) 

Deniker, Dr. J., Races of Man (review), « 

Dent, Mr. C. T., the wounded, 1515 

Dental appointinents at general hospitals, 62, 
115; conditions in pernicious anwinia, 222, 
298; surgeons for the army in South Africa, 
486; students with the aruy in South Africa, 
487, 490, 800; cases, the x ravs in, 939; caries, 
the experimental reproduction of, 1459 

Dental Association (see British. Ke.) 

Dentist, an unregistered, action against. 791 

Dentists and anwsthetists, a question of tees, 899 

Dentistry, quack, the anwsthetist’s position 
towards, 2 

Dentistry, research in, grants in aid of. 555 

Deontology, medical (see Medical ethics) 

Depilation by the Roentgen rays, 231 

Dermatitis, focus tube. 465; repens, 1074 

Dermatitis Multiformis Extoliativa (review), 


Dermatographia, 710 
Dermato-histologische Teehnik (review), 241 


Dermatologie und Syphilis, Archiv für 
(review), 171 
Dermatology and Syphilography, Congress 


or, 1023 

Dermoid eyst of the ovary, 47, 938; expelled 
from the rectum, 315; of the neck, 388; 
within the spinal canal, 932 

Dermoid tumour of the eye, 938; of the con- 
jyanetiva, 1135 

De Schweinitz. Dr. G. E., Diseases of the Eve 
(review), 172 

Deve, Dr., murder of, 348 

Devon and Exeter Hospital, 278 

Devon (see also South Devon) 

Devonport, the military hospital at. 1038 

Dewar, Prof. James, liquid air, 849; 
hydrogen, 1093 

Dextro-cardia, 457 

Dhelakia, Keshavlal J., absence of the cars, 
1106 

Diabetes and splenic anwmiia, 401; the kidneys 
in, infected with staphylococci, 544; the 
excretion of sugar in. 709; phosphatic, 850; 
treatment. of, 1420, 1543, 1096; differentiation 
in, 1706, 1787, 1863 

Diabetic marmalade, 35; subjects, the diet of, 
12; coma, the production of, 706 

Diachylon, the internal use of, the danger of, 
1075 

Diagnosis wanted, 1482 

Diagnosis, Clinical, Chemical, and 
scopical Aids to (review), 34 

Diamond Jubilee. commemoration of the, 272, 
902, 557. 1890. 1902 

Diaphragm, remarks on the, 231 

Diarrhea, epidemic, the study of, 107; Milroy 
lectures on, 865, 1344, 1426. 1494 

Diarrhea, momenclatiure ot, 320, 331. 1024 

Dickinson, Dr. V., gymecological therapeutics, 
709 

Dickson, Dr. E. D., obituary, 1037 

Dictionary, Pocket Medical (Review), 241; 
of National Biography (review), 1012. 1519 

Dictionnaire des Termes de Medecine Frangais- 
Anglais), (review). 34 

Diet of diabetic subjects, 72; In typhoid fever, 


solid 


Micro- 


Dietary. prison, 1039 

Dietary scales, workhouse, 740 

Dietetics, medical, white and dark meats in, 
791 

Digestion, the process of, after reseetion of 
about six teet ot the small intestine, 217, 248; 
the effect of antisepties on, 507 

Digestion, Difficult, due to Displacements 
review), 1011. 1095 

Digestives. 30 

Dinner to Mr. W. Cheyne and Mr. G. L. 
Cheatle. 114; to Mr. F. J. Marshall, 867; to 
Mr. F. Page, 967; to Mr. E. McMillan, 1034; 
to Mr. N. McIntire Falkiner. 1253; to Sir 
William: MaeCormac and Mr. F. Treves, 
1293. 1301, 1313: to Dr. A. Jacobi, 1619; to 
Sir William Gairdner, 1669, 1899; to Dr. D, 
Dougal, 1918 

Dinners.—Cardiff Medical Society, 171; Edin- 
burgh o Volunteer Medical Staff 
Corps, 347; Medical Society of London, 402, 
789; King's College. London, 481. 491; West 
London Medico-Chirurgical Society, 481: 
Society for Training Teachers of the 
Deaf, 482. 663; Wigan Medical Society, 544; 
British Dental Association, 576: Roval 
Medical Society, Edinburgh, 639, 808; Irish 
Medical Schools and Graduates Association, 
679, 862; Leicester Medical Society, 650; 


Metropolitan Branch of the British Medi- 
cal Association, 720; Aberdeen University 
Club (Londom, 1225; Medical Graduates 
College and Polyelinie, 1301, 1671; Glasgow 
University Club (London), 13801; King's 
College, London (old students). 1301; West 
London Hospital, 1301, 1532; Pharmaceutical 
Society, 1495; Sanitary Institute, 1528; 
Indian Medical Service, 1532, 1826; British 
Postal Medical Officers, 1534. 1902; Windsor 
and District Medical Sceiety, 1592; Yorkshire 
Branch of the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health, 1671; Guy's Hospital. 1899 
Diphtheria and niulk-supply, 132, 198; school 
epidemics of, bacteriological diagnosis in, 
256; and the eve, 287; bacteriology of, 
311; of the vulva, 382; of the conjune- 
tiva, 451; tracheotomy in, 462; prevention 
and treatment of. 543; address on, 623; 
antitoxin in. 943, 1030, 1093, 1167; prevalence 
and mortality of, 1023; heart wall in. 1352 
Diphtheria, pneumonia, and typhoid fever, 
concurrent, 1003 
Diphtheria in New York, before and after the 
antitoxin treatment, 138. 326; in Russia, 
390; in Pontypridd, 699; in Melbourne, 691 
Diphtheria (review), 1288 
Diphtheria toxin. the action of, on the 
spleen, 707; bacilli, non-typical, 942; hacillus, 
the imdlol-like reaction of the, 1441; bacillus, 
cultivation of the, from a handkereniet, 1443 
Diphtheria (see also Pseudo-diphtheria) 
Diplegia facialis, 167; cerebral, 942 
Diplococens, Fraenkel’s, in an abseess of the 
heart, 315 
Disclaimers, 509, 1614 
Dee heredity in, 808, 855; dust, flies, and, 
161 
Disease, Essentials of Modern Treatment. of 
(review), 710 
Disease (see also Not the disease) 
Diseases, general, the diagnosis of, eve sym- 
ptoms in, 287 
Disinfectants, comparative germicidal power 
of, 1797 
Disintecting steamer for Havana, 1174 
Disinfection in London, 236 
Disinfectants, carbolie, 158, 340 
Dispensary, a municipal, in Paris, resignation 
of medical staff of, 204 
Dislocations, recent, the treatment. of, 1756 
Dispensary medical officers and nurses in 
Ireland, 507; cases, extra professional assist- 
ance in, 580; medical officers, Irish, holidays 
of, 1256, 1451 
E ene: (Public and Poor-law) Association, 
84 
Divorce Court,. medical men in the, 786, 793; a 
ease in the, 1078 
Diver's paralysis, 1072 
Dixon, Dr. W. B.. action of drugs. 706 
ae a Dr. L. C., the Mackay Fund, 72, 144, 
Dobson, Mr. W., an appeal. 1467 
Doctor of Biological Science, the degree of, 888 
Doctor, the antocratice, 1042, 1106 
* Doctor, deseribed as as” 667; “not a real,” 
1042 
Doctor, The Family (see British Almanac) 
Doctor (see also Women doctors) 
Doctor's point of view, the dwelling-house from 
the, 566; Dream (a poem), 1105, 1180 
Dodd, Mr. H. W., green vision. 855 
Dodgson, Dr. S., fætid expeetoration, 237 
Dot's Parliamentary Companion (review), 469 
Dodds, Dowling rersus, 181 
Dog, rabies in the, diagnosis of, 1250 
Dog nose, 20 
Devs, a new use for, 1180; administration ot 
chloroform: to, 1377 
Dogs Regulation Bill, 894 
Doig, Dr. W., dislocations, 1756 
„ Mr. W. II., necrosis of the mandible, 
2 
Donald, Dr. A., gynecology, 31; extra-uterine 
pregnancy, 708 
Door-plate of an old member of a firm, 743 
Doran, Mr. A., Neales Digest, 420; a presi- 
enit ial address, 465; extra-uterine gestation, 
129 
Dorland, Mr. W. A. N., Pocket Medical 
Dictionary (review), 241 
Dorsetshire, lunacy in, 893 
Dongal, Dr. D., dinner and presentation to, 
1918 
Douglas, Dr. C. C., Clinical Diagnosis (review), 
J; urie acid, 326 
Douglas-Crawford, Mr. D., fibro-cystic tumour, 
1514 
Dover, influenza in, 181 
Dowling versus Dods, 1812 
1211 Dr. E., gynecological operations, 30, 
11 
Doyle, Dr. C., on the war. 249 
Drage, Dr. L., Midwives Bill. 883 
Drainage of Chard, 206; of Melbourne, Sydney. 
and Adelaide, 891; of Newtownards, 969; of 
Plymouth, 973; of Egg-Euckland, 1877 


Drainage scheme, the Bristol, 377 

Drake- Brockman, Capt. II. E., urotropin, 1876. 

Dramatic Club. Bristol Medical, 893, 1282 

Dream, The Doctor's, 1105, 1180 

Drink bill, the national, 717 

Droitwich geographical position of, 899 

Drug, the compounded, the law of, 550 

Drug habits, 1634, 1700 

Drugs, certain, the action of, on the pulmonary 
circulation, 706; which colour the urine, 982 

Drugs (sce also Food and Drugs) 

Drury, Dr. H. C., pemphigus, 1284; cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, 1805 

Drysdale, Dr. C. R., syphilis, 341; venereal 
diseases, 574, 1414 

Drysdale, Dr. J. H., bacillus capsulatus aero- 
genes, 1431 

Dublin: hospital abuse, 129; death-rate, 155; 
miblie health, 199. 203. 268. 347, 425, 659, 888. 
68. 974; Mater Miscricordize Hospital. 203; 


City of Dublin Hospital, 272: Hard- 
wieke Hospital, 425; Royal Vietorin Eve 
and Ear Hospital, 580; Rotunda Lying- 


in Hospital, 707, 1074; Department of the 
Registrar-Geneval, 895. 1035; gas-lighting. 
968. 974, 1035, 1760; Queen Victoria cots in 
the hospitals. 1035; the Queen's visit, 1327; 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, 1404, 1805; sanita- 
tion, 1457. 1544; nationalisation of Trinity 
College. 1815. 1908 

Dublin University Biological Association, 888; 
Sanitary Association, 2035; Journal or 
Medical Seience (review), 1215. 1889; meet hoch 
of effecting: delivery of the placenta, 1730 

Dublin, health of (see also Vital statisties, 
weekly) 

Duck with webless feet, 1589 

Duckworth. Sir D.. lite assurance, 630; Royal 
Navy medical department, 982 


Duhrssen. Dr. A., Gynecological Practice 
review). 1287 
Duke. Mr. X., spitting in the streets, 981; 


vaginal douche tube, 1522 

Dukes, Dr. C., orchitis of mumps, 25 

Dunean, Dr. W., an appeal, 48. 62; hvsteree- 
tomy. 613; Crook rersus Crook and Horrocks, 
895; uterine tibroids, 1109 

Dundee: Hospital for Incurables. 272; 
sanatorium tor eonsumptives, 347; maternity 
hospital. 965; typhus fever, 1213 

Dunlop, Dr. W. M., thrombosis, 1800 

Dunn, Mr. P., ophthalmia, 1135 

Duodenal ulcer, pertorated, 306. 458, 1895 
incision for the removal of a gall-stone, 1585 

Duodenum (see Ulcer of the Stomach, &e.) 

Dupuytren’s contraction of the hands, 388 

Dura mater, the venous sinuses of the, the 
topographical relations of, 525 

Dura mater (see also Sub-diral) 

Durhain, county of, Society for the Preventiou 
and Cure of Consumption, 1740 

Durham University, 739, 884, 967, 1175, 1331, 


1468 

Durham Medical Union, 870; Medical 
Graduates’ Association, 1909 

Durran, Surg.-Capt. D., gunshot wound, 
1068 

Dust in food and in the dissemination ot 


disease, 1613 

Duteh East Indies. distribution of quinine in 
the, 581. 635; vaccination and Pasteurisim in 
the, 635 

Dutch navy. vital stat ist ies of the, 255 

Duarfism. 1867 

Dwelling-house from the doctor’s point of 
view. 989 

Dwyer, Mr. C., resection of the jejunum, 
1007 

Dyer, Dr. E. E., brain injury, 1719 

Dyer, Dr. H. G., the four thousandth number 
at THRE LANCET, 1321 

Dvnamometers, 1838 

Dvsentery, epidemic, in Japan, 323 

Dysmenorrhaa, intermenstrual, 1670 

Dvson, Dr., W., tetanus, 538; Graves’s disease, 
781 

Dyspepsia, treatment of, 502; ant isepties in, 
07; orexin in, 1019 

Dysphonia spastica, 1285 


E 


Eady, Dr. G. J., an appeal, 982 

Bady versus KElsden, 632 

Eager, Mr. T. C., an appeal, 900 : 

Bales, Mr. G. V., ocular phenomena, 53 

Ear bitten off by a horse, 25; the meatus of 
the, antiseptic purification of, 545; the 
auriele and meatus of the, adeno-ecarcinoma 
of. 543: the cochlea of the, sequestration of, 
543; local anaesthesia in the, the production 
of, 1125; removal of a foreign body trom the, 
1586 

Ear disease causing 
drums, improved, 628 

Far Hospital, the Royal, 559 

Ear hospital or infirmary (see also Dublin. 
Bradtord, Liverpool) 


diplegia facialis, 167; 
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Ear (see also Auditory, Aural, Middle-ear, 
Otitis, Otorrhua, Otological Society (under 
MEDICAL SOCIETIES) ) 

Earl, Dr. H. C., dermoid tumour, 939 

1857 Dr. E. R. C., prolapse of the rectuin, 

Karle, Capt. H. M., ectopic gestation, 234 

Earl's Court, Charing-cross Hospital exhibits 
at, 1607, 1697 

Early Closing Association, 1180 

Ears, congenital absence of the, 1106 

Earth-shocks at Pendleton, 1170 

Eusmon, Dr. J. F., the late, 1742 

East Preston workhouse (Sussex), dissensions 
at, 1893 

East Suburban Medical Protection and Medico- 
Ethical Societv. 278 

East, Mr. E., British 
Fund, 1030 

Easter holidays extension, 952 

Easterbrook, Dr. C. C., Excretion of Urea by 
the Skin (review), 945 

Kastes. Dr. G. L., bacteriology, 30 

Eastman, Mr. C. R., Paleontology (review), 
624 

Secles, Mr. McAdam. hernia, 457 

Eccles, Dr. A. S., Difficult. Digestion (review), 
1011 

Eelampsia, cases of, 619, 709. 938, 1717 

Eclampsia, Puerperal, The Treatment of, by 
Saline Infusions (review), 105 

Ketopic gestation, 234, 464; pregnaney, 466 

Eczema, seborrhasie, aene combined with, 385 

Eczema at cottage homes, 893; treatment of, 
1414 

i Dr. A., cases exhibited, 386; psoriasis, 
10 

Eicr, Mr. M. D., poisoning by corrosive sub- 
linate, 95 

1535 Dr. F., Gynecological Practice (review), 
1287 

Edgeworth, Dr. F. H., acropariesthesia, 1795 

Edinburgh: women sanitary inspectors, 347; 
Royal Association for Incurabhles, 424; 
influenza, 500, 658; notification of infectious 
diseases, 500; dietary and rood-supply of the 
poor, 580; lecture on bacteriology, 658; 
bibi health, 808; annual report of the 
medical officer of health, 1249 

Edinburgh Royal Infirmaay, annual report, 
65; death of Mr. David Ramage, 66; 
donation, 272; new pavilions, 346 

Edinburgh University: annual report, 134; the 
chair of practice ot physie (or medicine), 554, 
789. 871. 996, 1224. 1290, 1380; revital at the 
Students’ Union, 883; graduation, 1170; (and 
St. Andrews University) the representatioa 
or, 1249. 1500. 1333, 1380, 1409; various items 


Me.lical , Benevolent 


of news, 1250; pass list, 1252; financial 
report, 1327 
Edinburgh  Distriet Lunacy Board, 66; 


Medical Missionary Society, 347; Company 
Volunteer Medical Staff Corps, 347; Roval 
Medical Society. 639, 808; Medico-Chiruryical 
S ey 808; Medical Journal (review), 1215, 
83 

Edinburgh and East of Seotland South 
African Hospital, 425, 495. 500. 658. 887, 968 

Edinburgh (see also Royal College, Royal 
Edinburgh, Reval Society) 

E’dimunds, Mr. Walter, an inhaler, 29; intes- 
tinal suture, 1067 

Kdimunds, Dr. Walter, exophthalmos, 310 

Edmunds, Dr. J., deaths ander chloroform, 
227. 421. 576, 1614. 1925; aphasie paralysis, 1767 

Be TRE Ree Dr. F. W., colour-blindness, 
oll 

Education, anatomy of mind as bearing on, 
891: of children physically athicted or men- 
tally iinpaired, 891 

Edwards, Mr. V., carbolie disinfectants, 340 

Egg-Buekland, drainage of, 1877 


EGYPT, CORRESPONDENCE FROM, — Antirabie 
Institute, 503—Foot-and-mouth disease, 504 
—The war, 503—The low Nile, 504—Limatie 
asylums, 1406—The winter season, 1407—In- 
tectious diseases, 1407—Plague, 1407, 1552. 
1617, 1685--The Assouan reservoir, 1552— The 
Aird Hospital, 1552 —Hotels at Assouan, 1617 
— Mosquitoes and malaria in Arabia, 1685— 
Plague in 1495 and in 1990, 1685— Bullet in 
Quarantenaire de la Semaine, 1685—Vac- 
cination Institute, 1685 


Egypt. medical appointments in. 954; small- 
pox and vaccination in, 1379; Lord Cromer's 
annual report on, 1462 

Egypt (see also Helouan) 

Egyptian vital statisties. 1295 

Ehrmann, Mr. A., syphilis, 542 

Elbow, irreducible dislocation at the, 851 

Elbow-joint, injuries about the, 29) 

Elder, Dr. G., the late, 135 

Eller, Dr. W., anwmia, 1198 

Kicetric current as a cause of fire, 112; of ex- 
plosions, 201 

Electric heat and light baths, 1075 


Electrical Engineers, Institution of, 695 

Electrical machine, the Wimshurst, 1212 

Electricité en Physiologie (review), 317 

Electricity, the application of, in medical and 
surgical science, 695; in lead poisoning, 879, 
956, 1031; in rheumatism, ; in uterine 
tibroias, 1110 

Electricity (see also Storage battery) 

Electrology and Radiology, Medical, Congress 
of, 398, 1808 

Elect ro- motor in surgery, 1722 

Electro-physiology (review), 1366 

Elgood, Dr. C. R., carbon monoxide, 1009 

gees Mr. E. F., presentation to, 428 ; measles, 


Elliott, Dr. F. P., pvo-pneumothorax, 1924 
Ellis, Mr. G. V., the late, 1301; obituary, 1707 
Ellis, Mr. Havelock, the writings of. 250 
Embolism in the fundus oculi, 18; cerebral, 
543; of the mesenteric artery, 1074 
Embrvology of Invertebrates (review), 33 
Embryos, human, the primitive gut in, 170 
Emmenagogue, thyroid extract as an, 1075 
Emmerson, Dr. J. B., The Doctor's Dream, 1180 
Emphysema of the orbit, 314; pulmonary, 
apparatus for the relief of, 457 
Empyema, pulsating, 719, 806; unusual ending 


of a case of, 771. 982; aouble, 1212; pvo- 
pneumothorax, due to, 1724 
Encephalitis folowing influenza, 1441 
Enevelopwdia Medica (review), 31, 1286 
Endocarditis, atheromatous, of the aortie 


valves, 707; subacute, 859; ulcerative, 1010; 

rheumatic, the prevention of, 1169 
Endometrium. vaporisation of the, 1074, 1516 
Endoscopy of the cesophagus and stomach, 

1189, 1552 
Enfield isolation hospital. opening of, 482 
English publie schools, the health of, 1482 
English-speaking practitioner in Italy, 582, 792 
Br prain, experimental, 310; traumatic, 


Enterectomy for gangrenous (or possibly gan- 
grenous) hernia, 381, 1357 

Enteric fever, cockle-borne, 397; with negative 
serum diagnosis, in a tuberculous subject, 
553; oyster-borne, 638; and the South 
African campaign, 1218; intectivity of, 1284; 
Addison's disease following, 1655 

Enteric fever at South Witham, 493; at Fal- 
mouth, 1090; in South Africa, 1740 

Enteric (see also Anti-enteric) 

Enterostomy (see Gastro-enterostomy) 

Epididvmectomy, 781 

Epilepsie, &c., Recherches sur I’ (review), 241 

Epilepsy, the treat ment of, 554 

Epileptic, mastoid disease in an, 1355 

Epileptic attacks with crude sensations of 
smell, 477; preceded by auditory and taste 
sensations, 1119 

Epilepties, home for, 1096, 1839 

Epistaxis from the ethmoidal veins, 314, 531 

Epithelial tumour, cystic. of the jaw, 17 

Epithelioma of the glottis and larynx, 463; of 
the stomach, 707; of the sigmoid flexure, 
1004 ; of the reetum, 1007 

Epsom College (see Rovak Medical, Kc.) 

Equine tetanus, carbolic acid in, 538 

Equino-varus, treatment of, 1805 

Equitable Life Assurance Society, 1477 

Errata, 72, 144, 576, 710, 900, 990, 1106, 1482, 
1543, 1926 

Erythema and pemphigus, concurrent, 1281 

Ervthro-melalgia, 168 

Eserine drops, toxic effects of, 790 

Estuaries, polluted, shell-fish ana, 1599 

Ether, death under, 45; the after-effeets of, on 
the respiratory system, 389, 557, 710, 779 

Ether inhaler, anew, 29 

Ethics of operations, 174; Medical. Interna- 
tional Congress on, 176, 325, 792, 1160, 1457; 
of direct representation, 1162, 1243; profes- 
sional, 1172; medical, and the Brit. Med. 
Assoe., 1543 

Ethmoidal veins, epistaxis from the, 314, 531 

Ethyl-ehloride, apparatus tor the local applica- 
tion of, 1139 

Etiquette, medical, a question of, 356; points 
in, 1926 

Eton rural district, medical reports on, 493 

Kucaine B. local analgesia produced by, opera- 
tions under. 156, 1106 

Eucaine, hydrochloride of, local anesthesia 
produced by, an operation under, 928 

Europe, The Health Resorts of (review), 1014 

Evans, Dr. O. C. P., hernia, 1212 

Evans, Mr. II. W., Addison's disease, 1655 

0 Surg.-Gen, G. J. H., ambulance work, 


Eve, Mr. F. S., gastric ulcer, 155; cases ex- 
hibited, 168 
a Organic, A First Book in (review), 


Ewart, Dr. W., tachypniea, 385; respiratory 
1798 457; anæmia, 709; rheumatism, 761, 
8 
Ewart, Dr. Hoggan, patent remedies, 466 
Ewart, Prof, Cossar, hybrids, 888 


Exeter dispensary, 684 

Exeter (sce also Royal Devon, &c.) 

Exophthalmos, experimental, 310 

Exostosis, orbital, 101 

Expectoration, fot id. case of, 237 

Explosions, street, 201 

Be ie uterine pregnancy, 708; gestation, 778, 

Extra-uterine and 
simultancous, 274 

Eve. cornea of the, cicatrix horn growing from 
the, 311; orbit of the, emphysema of the, 
314; anatomy and pathology of the, 435, 521; 
retina of the, foreign body in the, 460; der- 
moid tumour of the, 939; opaque nerve fibres 
in the, 1262 

Eye symptoms in the diagnosis of general 
diseases, 287; in tabes dorsalis, 1009 

Eve measurement, an improved method of. 627 

Eve, Diseases of the, System of (review), 103; 
Diseases of the: a Handbook of Ophthalmic 
Practice (review), 172 

Eye (see also Fundus oculi, Pink-eve, Ocular, 
IIyalitis, Ptosis, Cataract, Ophthalmological 
Society (under MEDICAL SOCIETIES), Poly- 
coria) 

Eye hospital or infirmary (see Bath, Dublin, 
Bradtord, Plymouth, Liverpool) 

Eve-ball, enucleation of the, meningitis follow- 
ing, 772; primary pigmented tumour of the, 
859; suppuration of the, the abortive treat- 
ment. of, 925 

Evelids, lice of the, 466 

Eves, the loss of both. from similar accidents, 
927; of newly-born children, catarrh produced 
in, by solution of nitrate of silver, 1741; 

Eyesight of board school children, 1022 


intra-uterine pregnancy, 


F 


Face, phagedirna of the, 942 

Fare (see also t Henpuye ") 

Facial and hypoglossal nerves, paralysis of tle, 
556; paralysis, 781 

Factories and workshops, the chief inspector cf, 
annual report of, 406 

Factories, textile, women and children in, 814 

Factory girls’ country holiday fund, 956 

Factorv legislation, 635, 664 

Fads of an Old Physician (review), 1076 

Fivees of typhoid fever, cultures from, 48 

Falkiner, Mr. N. McIntire, dinner to. 1253 

Falmouth, beri-beri at, 278; typhoid (or enteric) 
fever at, 628, 1090 

Family Doctor (see British Almanac) 

Famine in India, 270, 420. 548, 657, 665, 
884, 967, 1031, 1096, 1247, 1842, 1899, 1911 

Farm colonies for the insane, 971 

Favus, the Roentgen rays in, 27; case of. 623 

Fawssett. Mr. F., intestinal obstruction, 1585 

Favrer, Sir Joseph, hill stations, 1609 

F.C.S.M., 284 

Pg and cancer, the connexion between, 
96 


732, 


Feeding the Invalid, The Art of (review), 1139 
Fife miners and, 347; actions for the reco- 
very of, 510, 982, 1080, 1176 

Fees, medical, under the Poor- law. 117; the 

Fees, vaecination, 131. 1253; liability for the 
payment of, 510, 667. 743. 899; lunaev, ESY, 
790, 1080; of friendly society elubs, 888; hes- 
pital certificate, 1544 

Feet, gangrene of the, symmetrical, 388 

Fellow, a funny, 590 

Female students at Heidelberg University, 141 

Femoral aneurysm. 461. 1074; artery. rupture 
of the, 539; hernia, cases of, 929, 1726; frac- 
tures in the infant, 1150 

Femur, the neck of the, fracture of, 24; the 
lower epiphysis of the, compound separation 
of, 233; tumour of tlie. 457 

Fenwick, Dr. Samuel and Dr. W. Soltau, Ulcer 
of the Stomach, &e. (review), 1806 

Féré, Dr. Charles, sexual evolution, 396 

Ferguson, Dr. A. R., valvular disease of heart, 
315 

Ferri salina mistura, 24 

“Ferro salicylata.“ 470 

Fertility and sterility of nations, 551 

Fetishism in surgery, 363 

Fever, continued, an anomalous case of, 524 

Fever hospitals, the administration or, diffi- 
culties in, 1208; cross infection in. 1884 

Fibroids, uterine, treatment of, 1109 

Fibrosis, interstitial, of various organs, 985 

Fibula, Pott’s fracture of the, 622 

Fiction, surgery in, 951 

Fiddian, Dr. A. P., pediculi, 466 

Fielding-Ould, Dr. R., Malaria Expedition, &c. 
(review), 1010 

Fife miners and medical fees, 347 

Fingers, partial severance and subsequent re- 
union of, 465 

Finlayson, Dr. J., Hodgkin's disease, 1175 

Finsbury Dispensary, appointment at. 53 

Fire, electric current as a cause of, 112; out- 
breaks of, the vicissitudes of weather and, 
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Fire-raising by a schoolboy, 632 

First-aid to the injured, 1145; school lectures 
on, 1532 

First-aid dressing in modern warfare, 714 

Fish preserved with boric acid, 50; 
formalin, 281 

Fish, undersized, the sale of, 974 

Fish museum, the Buckland, 398 

Fish (see also Fried fish, Shell-tish) 

Fisher, Dr. T., ascites, 17, 131; mitral stenosis, 
196 

Fisher, Mr. H., tumour of the eyeball, 855 

Fistula, vesico-vayinal, 465, 743; gastric, 749 

Fitz-Gerald, Sir T., to join the army in South 
Africa, 730, 787, 1040; Medical Society of 
Victoria, 811 

Fitzgibbon, Dr. H., Myles versus Fitzgibbon, 
1614 

Fitz-Patrick, Dr. T., obituary, 1762 

Flash-lights, 866 

Fleas, the bites of, plague conveyed by, 811, 
1836, 1837 

Fleas, the destruction of, 1925 

Flemming, Mr. C. E. S., the midwifery ques- 
tion, 133, 338, 575 

Flemming. Mr. P., enophthalmos, 771 

Fletcher, Mr. B. F. and Mr. II. P., Architec- 
tural Hygiene (review), 626 

Fletcher, Dr. M., specimens exhibited, 1589 

Flies in the contamination of food and in the 
dissemination of disease, 1613; carriage of 
small-pox by, 1761 

Flooding of basements from sewers, 256 

Flour for brown bread, 470 

Flowering Plant (review), 945 

Flux, Dr. G. B., chloroform, 29, 318 

Fly (see Tsetse flv) 

Focus tube (see ROENTGEN Rays) 

Fetus, anencephalic, 28, 619; papyraceous, 
169; the human, the differentiation of con- 
nective tissue in, 170; with absence of the 
radii, 618; typhoid fever in the, 911; eyelo— 
pean, 940 

Fietuses, dropsical parasitic, the anatomy of, 
777 


with 


Food, preserved, in 1852, 49; preservatives in, 
181, 228; unwholesome, prosecutions for 
possessing, 395; preservatives and colouring 
matter in, 48, 207, 279, 429, 507, 586; 
1301, 1409, 1478; unwholesome, seizure of, 
733; of the Royal Navy, 814; detinition of, 
866; of the Channel Fleet, 894; illness 
caused by, at an hotel, 1017; tainted, 
animal scurvy caused by, 1184; horseflesh as, 
1598 

Food and Drugs (Sale of) Acts, 328, 1378, 1919 

Food and Drugs, Analysis of (review), 468 

Food, I and I, 470 

Food standards, proposed, 740; adulteration 
and the means to prevent it, 1018; stuffs, 
diseased, the destruction of, 1531 

Foods, various, 1290, 1291, 1522, 1908 

Foculs, preserved, boric acid in, 13, 131, 181, 207, 
574, 

Foot, perforating ulcer of the, in alcoholic 
neuritis, 1224 

Foot-and-mouth disease in Egypt, 504 

Foot (see also Club-foot, Os calcis) 

Football match, medical, 428 

Forceps. midwifery, the use of, 466; tonsil, a 
new, 1291 

Foreign bodies in the vagina and male urethra, 
620; in the brachial artery, 622; in the 
stomach, 675; in a hydrocele sac, 771; in the 
‘cesophagus, 788; on the cornea, 1002, 1095, 
1467; in the pharynx, 1207; in the ear, 
1585 

Foreign practitioners in Italy, 955, 1086, 1098, 
1826 


Formaldehyde (or formalin) in food, 207, 279, 
429; in milk, 967 

Forster, Mr. G. P., Dispensers’ Association, 284 

Foster, Sir Michael, elected M.P. for London 
University, 244. 474, 482, 497. 585; a tribute 
to, 951; Physiology (review), 1214 

Fothergill, Dr. W. E., specimens exhibited, 
315; infantile diarrhua, 544; hepatic toxtemia, 


Foulerton, Mr. A.G. R., nerve cells and tetanus 
toxin, 98; mycotic tumour, 165; typhoid 
fever, 1121, 1578 

Foulis, Dr. J., embryo of the deer, 939; 
umbilical cord, 1804 

Foxwell, Dr. A., an appeal, 1679 

Foy, Mr. G., hernia, 741; empyema, 806; time 
between pregnancies, 1481 

Fractures of the upper limb, splints applied to, 
injurious effects produced by, 83; femoral, 
in the infant. 1150; simple, the operative 
treatment of, 1489, 1532; recent, massage in, 
1569, 1640 

France, birth-rates and death-rates in, 551 

France or French (see also Pakis, CORRE- 
SPONDENCF. FROM) 

Frankland, Mr. P. F., Our Secret Friends and 
Foes (review), 392 

Freeland, Mr. E. H., backache, 1128; cancer, 
1583 ` 


Freemasonry, 206, 506, 585, 900, 982, 1220, 1256 

Frémont, Dr., dyspepsia, 502 

French military and naval officers, promotion 
in the Legion of Honour for, 334, 495, 654; 
view of the medical profession in England, 
431; frontier, Italian sanitary precautions at 
the, 503; assistance for the wounded in 
aoe Africa, 814; army, conscripts for the, 

French Academy of Medicine (see MEDICAL 
SOCIETIES) 

French-English Dictionary of Medical Terms 
(review), 

“ French letters,” the sale of, 1565 

Fresh air for children, 1083 

Freyer. Mr. P. J., prostatectomy, 774 

Fried fish seller, action against a, 635 

Friedreich's ataxy, 168 

Friend of humanity, 743 

Friendly societies, a medical lock-out decreed 
hy, 576, 655 

Friendly societies’ medical alliance, 1255 

Friendly society club fees, 898 

Friendly society work, 1306 

Friends, save us from our, 509, 1614 

Friends and Foes, Our Secret (review), 392 

Fripp, Mr. A. D., dermoid cyst, 982; Imperial 
Yeomanry Hospital, 1309, 1383, 1536, 16C6, 
1743, 1819 

Pe sinus, topographical relations of the, 


Frontal sinus empyema, operation fer, 285 

Frontier force, the West. African, 952 

Frost, precautions in time of, 211 

Fruit, preserved, copper in, and green glass 
bottles for, 49 

Fruit juice crystals, 1450 

Fundus oculi, embolism in the, 18 

Funeral Reforin Association, 322 


. Fungus (see Mycotic) 


Fürth, Dr. Karl, advertisement, 755, 432 
Furunculosis, levurine in, 619 


G 


Gadd, Mr. H. W., Synopsis of the British 
Pharmacopicia (review), 469 

Gairdner, Sir William, resignation of his chair 
at Glasgow University, &72, 956; dinner to, 
1669, 18 

Galen, a Greek text by, recovery of, 1666 

Gallantry, the reward of, 1220, 1246, 1320 

Gallaudet, Dr. B. B., Diseases of Children 
coe? 1520; Practice of Medicine (review), 


Gall-bladder, ovarian cyst communicating with 
the, 1132 

Gall-stone, the jejunum obstructed by a, 544; 
removal of a, from the common bile-duct, 
1885 

E iii crepitus and friction in diagnosis, 


Gall-stones, symptoms of, produced by 
moveable kidney, 15; removed from the bile- 
ducts, 544; clinical behaviour of, 1135; 
intestinal obstruction due to, 1356 , 

Ganglion, the Gasserian, excision of, 1440 

Gangrene of the feet, symmetrical, 
hospital, the bacillus of, 1762 

Garbage-mongers, 395 

Garden city, 574, 732 

Gardiner, Mr. J. H., Roentgen rays, 1212 

Gardner, Dr. H. G., the army medical officer, 


388; 


Gardner, Mr. T. F., surgical cases, 1276 
Gas and oxygen“ as an anesthetic, 1435 
Gas (see also Water- gas) 


Gaseous abscesses tollowing hypodermic in- 


jections, 1021 

Gases of the atmosphere, 1813 

Gas-lighting in Dublin, 968, 974, 1035 

Gasserian ganglion, excision of the, 1440 

Gastralgia, 1075 

Gastrectomy, 841, 948 

Gastric ulcer, perforated, operations for, 159, 
944; case simulating a, 1007 

Gastric conditions in pernicious anemia, 222. 
297; juice, natural, in dyspepsia, 504; dilata- 
tion, tetany and, 834 

Gastric (see also Intra-gastric) 

Gastro-enterostomy, 852. 841, 1590 

Gastroscopes, various, 1189 

Gastroscopy, 1189, 1¢22 

Gastrostomy, 839, 941 

Gastrotomy, 675 

Gateshead Medical Association, 1205 

Gauze dressing rolled up into balls, 461 

Geburtsakt und der operativen Geburtshilfe, 
13 15 und Grundriss der Lehre vom (review), 

80 

Geburtshilfliches Taschenphantom (review), 782 

Geddes, Sir W. D., the late, 555 

Gelatin envelopes for surgical dressings, 1042 

Gemmell, Dr. J. E., atelominal pregnancy, 31 

General Medical Council: charge made 
against Mr. R. T. Williams, 38; and the 
medical profession, 39; clisciplinary action, 


40; preliminary medical education, 42; elec- 
tion of a representative of the Society of 
Apothecaries of London, 253; the committees, 
554; unqualified assistants, 668; the Council 
veraus Alabone, 715; the executive eom- 
mittee, 863; Midwives Bill committee. 872; 
Midwives Bill, 873, 1015, 1082, 1906; accounts, 
£94; Medical Students Register, 955; penal 
cases committee, 1147; nomination of Mr. 
W. H. Power, 1459; legal application against 
the Council by Mr. C. A. Bynoe, 1817, 1891 

General Medical Council: the approaching 
meeting, 1451; opening of the session, 1555; 
introductory comments, 1555, 1620; new 
members, 1555; President's address, 1555; 
Dusiness committee, 1556; results of exa- 
niinations, 1556; amendment of standing 
orders, 1556; Public Health Committee, 1556; 
penal and disciplinary powers, 1557; restora- 
tions to the Medical and Dental Registers, 
1957, 1558, 1562, 1620, 1694; congratulations 
to Sir Hector Cameron, 1557; the midwives 
question, 1558; fraudulent personation, 1561; 
prevention of personat ion, 1561, 1625; 
appointment of a solicitor tothe Council, 1561, 
1669, 1694; method of appointing representa- 
tives, 1561; the proposed Conjoint Board in 
London, 1561; appointment of assistant exa- 
miner, 1562; the case of Mr. W. M. Joyce, 
1620; the case of Mr. J. A. Graydon, 1620; 
inspection of documents, 1620; the case of 
Dr. R. H. Foot, 1620; the case of Mr. A. 
Forbes, 1621; the case of Mr. A, Oglesby, 
1621; the ease of Mr. O. MeBreen, 1638; the 
case of Mr. C. L. Lumlev. 1622; the case 
of Mr. A. Alexander, 1623; proceedings 
{n camerd, 1625, 1628; foreign practitioners 
in Italy, 1626; financial aid to the Irish 
Branch Council, 1628; the length of the 
session, 1628; the memorandum on recipro- 
city, 1628: the Dental Board of Vietoria, 
1628; the Roval College of Dental Surgeons, 
Ontario. 1629; Dentists Act for Western 
Australia, 1629; the case of Mr. E. L. Oldfield, 
1629; medical aid associations, 1629: adver- 
tising by medical aid associations, 1688; the 
examinations of the-Apothecaries’ Hall of 
Dublin, 1688; inspection of the final exami- 
nations, 1688: admission of foreign students 
to examinations, 1689; diplomas in public 
health, 1689; registration of students, 1689; 
Companies Act Amendment. Bill, 1689; an 
application for registration, 1689; penal 
clauses of Medical and Dentists Acts, 1689; 
advertising by dentists, 1689; the standard 
of preliminary examinations, 1690; the 
M 1682, 1694; the English Royal 
Colleges, 1693; University of Birmingham, 
1694; the Society of Apothecaries title. 1694; 
acknowledgment of Mr. Farrer’s services, 
1695; appointment of registrar, 1695; appoint- 
ment of committees, 1695; finances of the 
Council, 1695; close of the session, 1696; dis- 
eiplinary action, 1735 

General Medical Practitioners’ Union, Bir- 
mingham and District, 278 

General practice, death certificates in, 1207; 
Records from (review), 1889 

Geneva cross, the size of the, 1563 

59 5 recurvatunn, 250; valgum und coxa vara, 

i 

Geography, a story of, 899 

German military medical attachés with the 
British army in South Africa,. 404. 970, 1099; 
congress of internal medicine, 556, 660, 1325, 
1544; surgical congress, 660, 1401, 1469; eoin- 
mittee for the International Medical Congress 
at Paris, 560; military medical officers, the 
sit ion of, 881; ambulances with the Boers, 
165, 1251, 1762 

Germany or German (sce also Brrr, 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM, Deaf, Teachers of 
the) 

Germicidal power of disinfectants, 1797 

Gestation, protracted, 94; ectopic, 234, 464; 
extra-uterine, 778, 1729; protracted and 
legitimacy, 1078 

Giantism, 1867 

Gibbes, Dr. C. C., mitral stenesis, 340 

Gibbon, the thoracic and abdomiual organs ot 
the, 620 

1515 the historian, the medical history of, 

Gibbons, Elizabeth, the case of, 1529 

Gibraltar, sanitation of, 429; health of, 1672 

Gibson, Dr. G.. pseudo-bulbar paral vsis, 28 

oe Dr. C. G., annual report for Launceston, 


Gibson and Young, Soper versus, 1809 

Gidley, Mr. G. G., cuff-fastener, 628 

Giles, Dr. A. E., myomatous uterus, 464; con- 
gress of gyviiecology, &e., 1466; Diseases of 
Women (review), 1887 

Giles, Dr. L. T., tonsillitis, 781 

Giles. Maj. G. M., Malaria Expedition, &c. (re- 
view), 1010 

Gilford, Mr. H., disorders of growth, 1643, 1866 

Gimlette, Mr. J. D., leprosy, 611 
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Giving nature a chance, 211. 283 

Gladstone, Mrs., the late, 1815 

Glanders, recovery from, and immunity, 1224 

Glands, various, chronie adenitis of, 1009 

Glasgow : annual meeting of the Seottish Poor- 
law Medical Officers | Association, 185; 
casualty cases, 586: tercentenary of the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, 734; 
Scottish National Rect Cross Hospital in South 
Africa. 739, 968; untounded rumour of plague 
in, 1379 

(ilasgow University: resignation of Sir 
William Gairdner, 842, 956. 1669, 1893; pass 
list, 1175 

Glasgow University Club(London), dinner. 1301 

4alasgow District Asylum. Gartloch, 124; Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1024 

‘Glasgow, the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of (see also under Royal Colleges, 

Glaucoma and homatropine, 311 

Glossitis, acute, in typhoid fever. 1798 

'Glosso-epiglottic fossa, eysts in the, 1285 

Glottis, epithelioma of the. 463 

Gloucester City Council ant the medical officer 
of health, 973; Intirmary. 1042 

Glover, Dr. J. G.. Midwives Bill, 872. 964, 1026. 
1039. 1755; ethics of direct representation, 
1162; melical politics, 1306, 1889; vote of 
thanks to, 1379 

lover, Dr. Jules. topographical relations of 
the brain, &., 525 

Glover, Dr. T. A., Midwitery Notes (review), 
1368 

Glucose, maize, as au adulterunt of golden 
syrup, 177 

Gluten breid and biscuits, 106 

Glveerinated calf vaccine lyinphs, 1216, 1227-36, 
1398. 154, 1831, 1926 

Glvecerophosphates, extract of malt and, 470 

C PRE Microscopic Researches on (review), 

11 


GIvcosuria, myomatous uterus and, 464; the 
production of, by phlorizin and by exalted 
respiration, 706 

Glynn, Dr. T. R., bulbar paralysis, 1074; 
thvroid extract, 1075 

Goadby, Mr. K. W., diphtheria, 236 

Godlee, Mr. R. J., pyorrhera, 1728 

Goitre, malignant, case of, 167 

Goitre, partial removal of a, 463; thyroiodin 
in, 1215 

Gold, a compound of, in rhenmatism, 72 

+ Gold cure" of alcoholism, death of the author 
ot the, 971 

Gold Coast Colony, * henpuxe“ in the, 20 

Golden Rules of Physiology (review), 469; of 
Ophthalmic Practice (review), 1662 

Goldie, Mr. G. F., dental cases, 939 

Golf tournament, medical, 1039, 1325, 1918 

Gomhbault, Dr., the late, 502 

4ronorrhora and the eve, 287; the influence of, 
on the puerperium, 1731 

‘Gonorrhwal arthritis, treatment of, 387 

Goodall, Dr. E. W., measles, 654; fever hos- 
pitals, 1208; enteric tever, 1284 

Gooddy, Mr. E., carbolie acid, 1030 

Croodhart, Dr. J. F., acidity, 1. 393 

Goodman, Mr. P. T., rupture of the heart, 
1067 

(Cordon, Mr. B., sugar in urine, 1321 

Gordon, Dr. H. L., Rhodesia, 1369 

Gordon, Dr. R., the liver, 1213 

Gorham, Mr. J., obituary, 140 

Gould, Mr. A. P., bullet wound, 310; sarcoma, 
930 


Gout, artificial, in birds, 274; sodium biurate 
in, 931: treatment of, 931, 19444; exeretion of 
nitrogen in, 931; therapeuties of, 1135 

**Goutte de lait“ society, 1672 

Govan District Asylum, Paisley, 124 

Government, the, and the Royal Commission 
on the licensing laws, 556 

Government (see also Home Office) 

Gow, Dr. W. J., uterine fibroids, 99 

4zowers, Dr. W. R., the late Sir James Paget, 
131 

Graham, Dr. W., aneurysm, 1209 

Grant, Surg.-Maj. A., the late, 
obituary, 139 

Grant, Dr. D., emphysema, 314;  thrombo- 
phlebitis, 543 

Grant. Dr. L., cerebral hamorrhage, 1204 

Gravely, Mr. R., presentation to, 141 

‘Graves's disease complicated by ophthalmo- 
plegia externa, 98; treatinent of, as of intes 
tinal origin, 116; cases of, 781; bradycardia 
in. 1591; removal of the thyroid) gland in, 
1815 

Grav, Dr, A. A., the ear, 1125 

Greek text by Galen, recovery of a. 1666 

Green glass bottles for preserved fruit and 
vegetables, 49 

Green vision, 855 

Green, Dr. A. B., amyloid 
amyloid disease, 384 

Greenwood, Dr. M., presentation to. 974 

Greer, Mr. W. J., the Presidency of the Roval 
College of Surgeons in Ireland, 1466 


62, 144; 


381 ; 


sections, 


Greig, Mr. D. M., cases and specimens ex- 
hibited, 859 

Gresswell, Dr. D. A., precautions against. the 
plague, 427; Medical Society of Victoria, 


Griffin versue Peirson, 341 
Ces Prof. W. H., Prescriptions (review), 
14 

Grigg, Dr. W. C.. obituary, 973 

Grimaux, Mons., the late, 1377 

Grimsdale, Dr. T. B., tumour of the uterus, 30; 
peritonitis, 316; metrorrhagia, 709; fibro- 
myoma, 1008; papilloma of the vagina, 1209 

Grimshaw, Dr. T. W., the late, 272 

Groves, Dr. J., medical officers of health, 1612 

Growth, primary disorders of, 1643. 1866 

Grossmann, Dr. Karl, unophthalmos, 940 

Grube, Dr. Karl, coma, 706 

Grün., Mr. B. F., rheumatism, 964 

Grünbaum, Dr. A. S. F., plague, 780; typhoid 
fever, 1169; agglutination, 1210 

Grünwald, Dr. Ludwig, Nasal Suppuration 
(review), 1888 

Guardians and vaccination, 951 

Guiana (sce British Guiana) 

Snik, Dr. R. II., the late, 968; obituary, 

Gunshot wound of the abdomen and intestine, 
704; of the head. 1068 

Gut, the primitive, in human embryos, 170 

Guthrie, Dr. L., ophthalmoplegia, 101; bulbar 
paralysis, 618; myotonia congenita, 1071, 
1180 

Guy. Insp.-Gen. T., the late, 729; obituary, 738 

Guy's Hospital, appointments at, 328, 558 ; 
Pharmacopivia of (review), 468; a complaint 
against, 871, 975; distribution of prizes, 1817; 
dinner, 1899 

Gymnastics, Medical Indoor (review), 1013 

Gvinecological operations shown with 
kinematograph, 30; therapeutics, 709 

Gynecology, minor, 31; 1366 

Gynaecology, Practical (review), 1733 

Gynecology and Obstetrics, congress of, 1398, 
1466 

Gynecomastia, cases of. 475 

Gyniikologie, Handbueh der (review), 32 

Gynecological Practice. A Manual of (review), 
1287 

Gynécologie et Chirurgie Abdominale, Revue 
de (review), S. 1594; et @Obstetrique, Revue 
de (review), 35, 1663 ; 


the 


H 


Ilabershion. Dr. S. H., tuberculous glands, 1282 

Haddon, Dr. J., cancer, 965 

Hadley. Dr. W. J., rheumatism, 457 

Hiemart hrosis of the knee, 1446 

Hematoma, vulvar, in labour, 1517 

Hematuria. epidemic, 249, 461 

Hhemoglobinuria, paroxvinal, case of, 167 

Iemoglobinuric fever, 11 

Hemolytic poison in pvocyanie toxin, 1441 

Hiemo-pneumothoran, 458 

Hiemoptysis, cause of death in, 1255 

Hiemorrhage, meningeal, Kernig’s sign in. 47; 
subdural, tollowed by loss of ability to name 
objects, 552; cerebral, strvehnine and, 1204 

Hiemorrhages of Pregnancy, Parturition, and 
the Puerperium (review), 105 

Hemorrhagic ascites, 17. 131 

Haffkine’s plague prophylactic, inoculations 
with, 258. 345; demand for, in Australia, 427; 
the nature of, 780 

Haffkine’s antiplague inoculation, the Indian 
Plague Commission on, 567, 713 


Hair, superthious. destruction of, by the 
Roentgen rays, 654 

Hair (see also Depilation) 

Hale, Dr. G. E.. cases exhibited, 315 

“ Half a man” in court, 475 

Hall, Dr. A., vaceination pustules, 388; 
svphilitie ulceration, 465; skin diseases, 


various, 781: hysteria, 1213 
Hall, Dr. Basil, intestinal obstruction, 707 
Hall, Dr. F. de H., diphtheria, 1030 
Hall, Dr. J. B., gastrostomy, 941 ; osteitis, 1875 
Hall, Dr. Walker, mercuriol, 769 
Hall, Dr. W. S., Physiology (review), 860 
Hall, Dr. W. W., the Boers, 574, 732 
Hall-Edwards, Mr. J. F., lupus. 637 
Hallam, Mr. H., eases exhibited, 1075 
Halliburton, Prof. W. D.,  proteids, 
Physiology (review), 1289 
Hallus valgus and hallux varus, 609, 621 
Hallux valgus, with hammer-toe, case of, 621 ; 
varus, skiagram of, 621 
Hamburg, a university for, 582 
Hamilton, Prof. D. J., heredity, 808, 855 
Hamilton, Mr. G. G., colectomy, 1075 
Hamilton, Dr. T., presentation to, 974 
Hammersley, Mr. P. H. V., oxygen, 510 
Hammond. Dr. G. M., auditory memories of 
words, 552 
Hampstead Heath extension scheme. 792 
Hand and forearin, the right, sweating of, 1008 


538 ; 


Handford, Dr. H., typhoid fever, 945 - 

Hands, vaccination pustules on the. 2&8; 
Duputren's contraction of the, 388; derer- 
mity of the, in father and som, 618; para- 
keratosis of the, 781 

Happiness (see Lite and Happiness) 

Harding, Mr. J. J., spitting in the streets, 961 

Hare, Dr. H. A.. Progressive Medicine (review), 
389; anwinia, $01 1 

Harley, Dr. V., scurvy, 1184 

Harris, Mr. C. J.. chloroform, 1846 

Harris, Mr. D., concurrent diseases, 1003; ex- 
plosive bullet, 1400 

Harris, Mr. F.. masturbation, 1256 

Harris-Bickford, Dr. A., obituary, 504 

Harrison, Iusp.-Gen. G. W. L., the late. 129 

Harrison, Mr. R., ambulances, 475; urethro- 
tomy, 768; vasectomy, 1275 

Harrison, Miss  Eveleen, 
(review), 1869 

Harrisson, Mr. D.. malignant pustule, 164 

Hart, Dr. D. B., connective tissue, 170; nomoen- 
clature, 1885 

Hart, Dr. F. L., Midwives Bill. 1166. 1907 

Hartnell, Mr. E. B., an appeal, 818 

Ilartridge, Mr. G., Ophthalmie 
(review), 1662 

Haslam, Mr., tumour of nerve, 623 

Haswell, Dr. W. A., Zoology (review, 1448 

Haultain, Dr. F. W. N., amenorrhaa., 959 

Hawthorne, Dr. C. O., endocarditis. 1169 

Hay, Dep.-Iusp.-Gen. R.. the late, 129 

Hav, Dr. J., pulsus para, ox us, 585; specimens 
Of aorta, 1219 

Hayes, Lieut.-Col. A. E., obituary, 1687 

Head, gunshot wound of the, 1068 

Head-rest for a barber's chair, 862 

Health Abroad (review), 625 

Health Resorts of Europe (review), 1014 

Health (see also Publie health) 

Hearne, Mr. E. C., hyalitis, 544 

lleart. the effect of athletics on the. 174; mul- 
tiple valvular stenosis and abscess of the, 
415; rheumatic diseases of the. treatment of, 
923; aortic valve of the, fenestration of, 944: 
spontaneous rupture of the, 1067; fattv. the 
Schott treatment of, 1144; organie affe t ions 
of the, and fibro-myoma of the uterus, 1361; 
the first sound of the, 1420, 1440 

Heart. valvular diseases of the, in old age, 
1185 in acute rheumatism, prevention of, 

Heart complications in rheumatism, 766; 
muscle, degencration of, 985 

Heart Disease with Special Reference to 
Prognosis and Treatment (review), 1731 

Heart wall in diphtheria, rheumatic fever, and 
chorea, 1352 

Ieart (see also Mitral, Dextro-cardia, Endo- 
carditis) 

Heat, the dynamical theory of. 1301 ; deaths 
from, 1737, 1812, 1842, 1920 

Heat apoplexy in the Argentine Republic, 868 

Heat-stroke and sun-stroke, 952 

Heath, Capt. A. J.. the late. 729 

Heather, 158 B. G., the late. 729. 813 

Heaton, Mr. G., vesical calculus, 780 

Hebrides. medical service ot the. 46 

Heidelberg University, female students at, 141 

Heider, Dr. K., Embryology of Invertebrates 
(review), 33 

Helen Prideaux memorial scholarship. 1792 

Hellier, Dr. J. B., kyphotic pelvis, 707, 1279; 
imperforate hymen, 1366 

Helme, Dr. A., ovarian sarcoma, 1766 

Helouun, baths at, 252 

HMemichorea, 622 

Hemiplegia in searlet fever, 1143 

Hempson, Messrs., Griffin rereus Peirson, 341 

Henuchley, Mr. A. R., vaccination, 1846 

Henderson, Mr. A. M., drainage, 891 

Henderson, Mr. D. G., Analytical Chemistry 
(review), 392 

Hendon. new intirmary at, 1023 

* Henpuye ” (a disease of the face) in the Gold 
Coast colony, 20 

Hepatic mucoid eyst, 453, 590; absces., the 
o and treatment of, 556; toxwmia, 


Home Nursing 


Practice 


Herculaneum (see Mirage) 

Heredity in disease, . 855 

Hermaphroditism, case of, 1884 

Hernia, femoral, cases of, 929. 1726 

Hernia, inguinal, due to abnormal descent of 
the testis, 457; strangulated, 459, 1281; 
double, 1212 

Hernia, volvulus and, 237, 1726: resection of 
intestine in, 309, 381; obturator, strangu- 
lated, 940; combined internal and extemal 
strangulation of a, 1357 

Hernia, the rarer forms of, the anatomy and 
pathology of, three lectures on, 513, 518, 
096 (with subheadings of the following 
varieties :—bilocular. 513; properitoneal, 513; 
interatitial, 516; encysted, 518; of the 
bladder (evstocele), 596; subsequent corre- 
spondence relative to the above, 730, 806) 

Hernial sac, appendicitis in a, 1085 
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Heroin in respiratory affections, 180 
Herring, Mr. E. K., dislocation, 1120 
Herschell, Dr. G., intra-gastric needie-douche, 


37 

Heuston, Mr. F. T., aneurvsm., 463, 1365 

Iletol, a remedy for tuberculosis, 1761 

Hewlett, Dr. W. H., diphtheria, 198 

Hewlett, Dr. R. T., diphtheria, 1093, 1167; a 
pasteuriser, 1215; serum diagnosis, 1441 

Hibbs, Dr., haemarthrosis of the knee, 1446 

Hicks, Mr. A. B., the Coroners’ Society. 805 

Hildebrand, Prof. Dr., Jahresbericht. wher die 
Chirurgie (review), 626 

Hill warfare, field hospitals and ambulance 
for, 420 

Hill, Dr. A., annual report for Birmingham, 577 

Hime, Dr. T. W., vaccine lxniphs, 1298 

Hinshelwood, Dr. J., word-blindness, 1506 

Hippodrome, the London, the warming and 
ventilation of, 1315 

Hip. bilateral dislocation of the, 1716 

a disease, destructive, operation for, 
4 

Hips. congenital dislocation of the, 102. 167. 
456 


Hobbs, Dr. A. H., hysteria, 388; focus tube 
dermatitis, 465 

Hobhouse, Dr. E., Health Abroad (review), 625 

Hodykin’s disease, 1145 

Hoffmann, Dr.. paralysis of nerves, 556 

Holidays (seo Easter, Factory Girls, Dispen- 
sarv) 

Holland, Hon. Sydney, the siek and wounded, 
423 

Holmes, Miss The 
(review), 1014 

255 water, microbes in, 47; a new font for, 
23 

Holy Year, hygiene and the, 68; a contre-coup 
to the, 136 

Homatropine, glancoma and, 311 

llome Office. verification of anthrax, 1014, 1021 

Homes wanted, 744, 818, 898. 1414, 1634, 1925 

ee public health in, 585; plague in, 
130] 


Jessie, Private Nurse 


Honolulu, plague in, 1916 

Honour where honour is due. 1301 

Honours to medieal men and women, 43, 334, 
495. 654, 792, 858, 1220, 1246, 1320, 1526, 1539, 
1601, 1911 

Hooper, Dr. D., not the disease only, &e., 

Hope, Dr., housing of the working classes, 601 

Hope versus the Chertsey Board of Guardians, 
0. 


Hopwood, Mr., an insurance agent, criminal 
charge against, 182, 295 (see also Anglo- 
American) 

Horder, Mr. T. G., hospital reform, 1401 

Hirder, Mr. E. G., a staining method, 64 

Horn (see Cieatrix horn) 

llorne, Dr. J. F., Mirage of Two Buried Cities 
(review), 782 

Horrocks, Dr. Peter, Crook versus Crook and 
Horrocks, &82 

Horrocks, Mr. W. H., tubal pregnaney, 941; 
the stomach, 1030; Gibbon the historian, 
1731 

Horse, a boy’s ear bitten off by a, 25; mycotic 
tumour in a, 165 

Horse dung, diarrhea and, 865; ambulances, 
1034, 1604, 1768, 1816, 1836, 1907; sickness, 
African, the virus of, 1441; flesh as food, 
1598 

Horse (see also Equine) 

Horses, pink-eye in, the bacillus of, 201; an 
antiseptic muzzle for, 628 

Horsley, Mr. V., Bradford and West Riding 
Medical Union and, 557; medical corpora- 
tions, 639; nleoùhol, 956, 1271; the Medical 
Acts, 1502. 1458, 1533, 1605 

Horton-Smith, Dr. P., typhoid bacillus, 821, 
910, 1050, 1079 

Hospital, a flying, 129. 183 

Hospital, responsibility of a, for the acts of a 
nurse, 191 

Hospital should be governed by those who 
support it. 1024 

Hospital, infectious, or isolation, or fever (sce 
Infectious or Isolation or Fever hospital or 


hospitals) 

Hospital abuse, 129, 1304; car, 183; support 
the war funds and, 319; appointment, 
alleged family tenure of, in France, 


348; ship Nubia, 406; ships, Sir William 
Mac Cormac on, 405; laboratories, 426; 
service, United States Marine, 477; appoint- 
ments in Paris, the examinations for, 969; 
reform, 1401 ; certificate fees, 1544; gangrene, 
the bacillus of, 1762; beards, medical men 

and, 1817; organisation, 1912 

Hospital Fund for London. the Prince of 
Wales’s, 50, 180, 481, 649, 956, 1825 

Hospital patients, should they smoke or play 
cards? 589; unqualified attendance upon, 


871 
Hospital Saturday Fund, the Metropolitan, 
552, 1039 


Hospital Saturday in Plymouth, £0; in Liver- 
pool, 1839 

Hospital Sunday Fund, the Metropolitan, 
253, 1734, 1737, 1812, 1831, 1916; special 
supplement in support of the, 1771-78 

Hospital Sunday in Birmingham, 207; in 
Bristol, 428, 1031; in Manchester, 578 

Hospital accommodation for sick and wounded 
(see Soldiers, Sick, and wounded) 

Hospitals, general, dental appointments at, 
62,115; the Birmingham, Christmas festivities 
in, 134; floating, for West Africa, 178; anl 
local rates. 253, 715, 875. 1563, 1843. 1921; for 
hill wartare, 420 ; complaints against. 479, 871, 
975, 1813; the military, in Cape Colony and 
Natal, 506; post-mortem examinations in, 
dift@ulties in making. 581; in New South 
Wales. 634; military, women nurses in, 662; 
general, in the United States, wards for the 
insane in, 890; the Society for Visiting. 1147; 
and the war. 1771; and Charities, Burdectt’s 
(review), 1888 

Hospitals for South Africa (see Edinburgh and 
East of Scotland, Imperial Yeomanry, Trish 
Field, Seottish National Red Cross, Sive- 
wright. Swiss ambulance) 

Hospitals, bequests and donations to, appeals 
on behalf of, 48. 50. 207. 231. 272. 278, 428. 
475, 704, 773, 784. 871. 1023. 1035. 1120 

Hospitals, intirmaries, dispensaries, asylums, 
convalescent homes, annual or halt-vearly 
meetings or reports of, 65, 95, 123. 141. 205, 
206, 271, 278, 289, 318, 328, 346. 347, 348. 352, 
364, 377, 381. 411. 424, 479, 505. 547. 559, 572. 
576. 578. 579, 580, 585, 614, 628, 689. 658. 664. 
684. 707, 712. 733, 729, 813, 893. 946. 967, 974, 
1033, 1035. 1038. 1042. 1074, 1252, 1267, 1914 

Hot springs of Bath. 1467 

Hotel Company, the Inns of Court, aetion for 
dainages against, for supplying poisonous 
food, 1017 

Hotels and congresses in Paris. 325 

Houghton, Mr. Murtangh, organisation of the 
profession, 143; publie medical service, 241 

House, the livgiene of a, 211 

House Construction, Modern, The Principles 
and Practice of (review), 1722 

House surgeon, complaint against, a, 204 

House (see also Dwelting-house, Lolging- 
houses, Tenement. house) 

Houses, unfit, 1275 

Houses let in lodgings. 1603 
717. 864; of the poor, 1179, 1665 

eee Acts, area condemnation under the, 


Housing of the working-classes, 201, 601, 665. 
717, &64, 1895 

Housing isee also Rehousing) 

Howard Association, 1179; medal of the Roval 
Statistical Society. 1896 

ont Mr. E., “To-morrow ” (a book), 574, 

Howison, Mr. J., obituary, 139 

Howse. Mr. II. G.. Neale“ Digest, 420 

IIuchard. Mons.. influenza, 809 

Hughes, Capt. M. L., the late. 199 

sn Prof. D. E., bequest to hospitals, 773, 

4 

Hulbert. Dr. E. B.. hypothermia, 29. 85 

Humanity, the friend or, 743 

Hume, Dr. G. H.. cases exhibited, 541 

Humerus, ẹsareoma of the, 382; the lower 
epiphysis of the, displacement of, 284 

Hunt, Dr. J. M., dysphonia, 1285 

Hunter, Dr. J. B., spitting and tubcreulosis, 
71; infirinaries, 806 

Hunter. Dr., gastralgin. 1075 

Hunter, Dr. R. L., the late. 203 

Hunter, Dr. W., anemia, 221, 296, 371; po- 
eyanie toxin, 1441 

Hunter, Dr. D., the pericardium, 1424 

Hunter, Dr. J. D., vesico-vaginal fistula, 743 

Hunterian Oration and Lecture of the 
Ilunterian Society. 723, 1259, 1265 

Hurisfield, sanitation in, 817 

Husband, Dr. H. A., Practice of Medicine 
(review), 1521 

Hutchinsou, Mr. Jonathan, Neale’s Digest, 420 

Hutchinson, Mr. Jonathan, jun., resection of 
os calcis, 167; hernia, 309; aneurvsm, 1283; 
excision of | Gasserian ganglion, 1440; 
chaneres, 1575, 1637 

Hutchinson, Dr. J. A., an appeal, 1467, 1566 

Huth, Mr. A. H., deaf-mutism, 367 

Huxley lecture, 1742 

Huxley, Prof. T. H., Physiology (review), 
1214; statue of, 1201 

Hyalitis, 544 

Hybrids, exhibition of. 888 

Hydatid mole, the essential nature of, 170 

Hyde, Dr. S., obituary, 662 

Hydrastia (see Bismuth) 

Hvdrovele outfit, 1370 

Hydrocele sac, foreign body in a. 771 

Hydrogen peroxide, 106; solid. 1093 

Hygiene and the Holy Year, 68 

Hygiene and Demography, International Con- 
gress of, 1161, 1465, 15€6 


Hygiène. Les Maitres de 1’, 1528 

Hygiene, Architectural (review). 626 

Hygiène ct de Police Sanitaire, Revue de (re- 
view), 242 

Hyinen, imperforate, 1266, 1799 

rarer cortical, in acute alevholisin, 
1 

Hyperpvrexia. 1010, 1725 

Hyperpyvrexia (see also Temperature) 

[vy pnotie, apomorphine as a, 1683, 1481. 1635 

Hypoderinie injections, gaseous abseesses 
following. 1021 

Hypoglossal nerve. paralysis of the, 556 

LR okisi, cases of, 27 

Erase With absenee ot urethral aperture, 


Hypothermia, 29, 85 

Hyrgolum, 1450 

Hysterectomy, cases of. 464, 1109, 1276 

Hysterectomy. abdominal, cases of, 99, 613; 
abdomino-vaginal, 781 

Hysterectomy isee also Pan-hysterectomy) 

Hysteria, case of, 288; in boys, 1213 

Hysterical mutism, 1009; dysphonia, 1285 

Hysterie, &e., Recherches sur l' (review), 231 


I and I food, 470 

Ice. impure. the sale of, 136 

Ice cream, the bacteriology of, 138; vendors of, 
the control of, 266 

Iehthvol ointment taken internally, 660 

Ichthyvosis., cases of, 27. 543 

Ideals, Unwritten (review), 946 

Idiotie, &c., Recherches sur l' (review), 241 

Ignorance, the courage of, 71 

Ilfracombe, water-supply of, 70 

Iline arteries, embolism of the, 1010 

Imbecility in young children, diagnosis of, 
1378 

Iniperial Yeomanry Hospital, 484. 436, 490. 578, 
1225, 1240, 1309, 1310. 1283, 1526. 16C6, 1743, 
1819, 1900; ambulance vehicle, 728 

Impotence, the treatment. of, 1136 

“Inea ” bone, 326 

Incubator, a new, 1014 

Indecent literature, the question of, 
subjects, newspaper reports of, 950 

Index Medicus, the French edition of the, 
660 

India, natives of, typhoid fever in, 131; cases 
sent from, to the Fasteur Institute in Paris, 
345; jigger (an insect) in, 499; new bill 
stations in. 1527; hill stations of, as health 
resorts, 1659 

India, notes from, 64, 130. 270, 345, 423, 499, 
657, 732, 884, 966, 1031. 1096, 1247, 1321, 1402, 
548, 1608. 1679, 1758, 1911 

India, plague in, 65, 130, 270, 345, 419, 422, 499, 
657, 665. 732, 884, 966. 1031, 1096. 1247, 1321, 
1402, 1548, 1608, 1679,7 1758, 1911; Portu- 
guese, plague in, 253 

India, small-pox in, 423. 1031: measles in, 423; 
cholera in, 1630, 1842, 1899, 1911 

India, famine in, 270. 420, 548, 657, 665, 732, 
€84, 967, 1031, 1096, 1247, 1899, 1911 

Judia (see also Dutch East Indies) 

Indian Medieal Association, 64 

Indian medical service and the army medical 
school, Netley, 130; increase of the, 270; 
pass lists, 334, 495; dinner, 1532, 1828 

Indian Medical Service (see also Services) 

Indian non-medical officials on the plague, 65 

Indian Plague Commission, report upon 
Haffkine’s antiplague inoculation, 567, 715; 
statistical methods and the, 568, 724 

Indigestion a cause of sleeplessness, 216 

Inebriate, the, and the certified reformatorv, 
718 

Inebriate asylum, a proposed, 201 

Inebriates, homes for, 207, 318, 585, 704, 
1884 

Inebriates Act, eommittal under the, 1170 

Inebriates Act board. a county, 399 

Inebriates Act in Scotland, 5 

Inebriety, a luxinan's views of, 1925 

Infaney, mongolism and eretinism in, 23; the 
use of opium in, cerebral and mental de- 
generation and, 1737 

Infant, sarcoma of the liver in an, 427; lateral 
curvature in an, 617; femoral fractures in 
the, 1130; cirrhosis of the liver inan, 1213; 
strangulated inguinal hernia in an, 1281 

Infant mortality. 544 

Infantile paralysis, eases of, 27, 622; diarrhea, 
salol and petroleum in, 544; insanity, 857; 
paraplegia, %2 

Infantry, mounted, 1029 

Infants, the feeding of, with moditied milk, 
540, 1672; dilatation of the large intestine 
in, 1300; purulent ophthalmia in, 1447; 
teaching of, 1842 

Infection, how to spread, 633; the spread of, 
the Paris municipality and, 981; a new form 
of, 1106 

Infection (ce also Cross infection) 
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Infectious disease (or diseases) in Austria, 69; 
notification of, in Edinburgh, 500; in the 
Post. Office service, 586; legislation as to, in 
Germany, 1251 

Intectious Diseases (Notification) Act, difti- 
culties under the, 590 

Iniectious hospitals, existing or proposed: 
Warrington, 201; Sydney, 927; Entield, 482; 
Liverpool, 579; Southampton, 585; Belfast, 
735. 808, 1035; Manchester, 887; Paris, 889; 
Chesterfield, 1027; Colne, 1799 

intective diseases, oysters and, 1173 

[utirmaries in Ireland, medical officers to, 
legal positión of, 734 

Intirmaries, deticiencies in our, 806 

Influenza, heroin in, 180; a cause of sleepless- 
ness, 217; and the eye, 289; and the Holy 
Year, 426; the treatment of, 426, 809; 
muscular atropby after, 541; carbolicacid in, 
1030; encephalitis following. 1441 

Influenza in Beltast. 67, 135; in Dover, 181; in 
Liverpeol, 201; in Ireland. 203, 273; in Italy, 
274, 349, 426; in Paris, 426; in Edinburgh, 
900, 658; in St. Marylebone, 1027 

Intluenza epidemic, the lesson of the, 107, 198 

Inthuenza (see also Post-inthuenzal) 

Ingleby lectures, 1859 

ec hernia, cases of, 457, 459, 1212, 1281, 
155 

Inheritance, the facts of, 1033 

Injured, first aid to the, 1145 

Injuries, fatal, without apparent lesion, 335 

Injury claims, personal, 7€9 

Innominate aneurysm, 1209, 1443 

Inoculation, antitwphoid, 150. 245. 338, 421. 504, 
565, 967, 1578; antiplague, 253, 345, 424, 567, 
713. 780 

Inoculation of small-pox, 1029 

Inquests, cases in which they should be held, 
805 

Inquests held by the coroner of Liverpool in 
1899, 

Insane, bones of the, 337; wards for the, in 
general hospitals in the United States, 890; 
farm colonies for the, 971 

Insane, the phthisical, isolation of, 248 

Insane, general paralysis ot the, morbid 
9 of, 942; etiology and pathology of, 
Q4 

Insane (see also After-care) 

Insanity, increase of, 462. 1523; infantile, 857; 
the pathological study of, 888; is it increas- 
ing? 951; criminal, 1036 

Insanity, sexual function, and crime, 169 

Insanity (see also Vice and Insanity) 

Insects in the ear, 283 

Insects (review), 545 

Insomnia, unusual cases of, 953 

Instruments. black, in the examination of 
interiors, 883; surgical, at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, 1837 

Interparietal bone, 326 

Interseapulo-thoracic amputation, 382, 1364 

Intestinal lesions, typhoid fever without, 910; 
infection, cerebral complications due to, 971; 
suture, experiments on, 1067; absorption, 
1084; suture, cases of, 1586; ae in 
typhoid fever, laparotomy for, 1800 

Intestinal obstruction, operation for, 314; 
arising from Meckel's diverticulum, 383. 452, 
707. 1068, 1585; due to thrombosis of mesen- 
teric vessels, 705; due to peritoneal bands, 
781; chronic, 852; treated without laparo- 
tomy, 1209; due to gall-stones, 1356 

Intestine, gangrenous, resection of, 309; the 
large. resection of, for cancer, 465; gunshot. 
wound of the, 704; the large, in intants, 
hypertrophic dilatation of, 1300 

Intestine, the small, resection of, 217, 248, 456; 
bullet wounds of, 310; stricture of, 459; 
volvulus of, 1279 

Intestines, tuberculosis of the, 939 

Intolerance, 1700 

Intoxicating liquors, the sale of, to children, 
788, 814, 1085 

Intoxication (see Auto-intoxication) 

Intra-gastric needle-douche, apparatus for, 37 

Intra-uterine hemorrhage from cystic molar 
pregnancy, 163 

Intussusception, cases of. 28. 454 

Invalid, The Art of Feeding the (review). 1139 

Invertebrates, Einbrvology of (review), 33 

Todised hot spring. 889 

Todotorm gauze in rupture of the uterus, 100 


TRELAND, CORRESPONDENCE FROM.—Surgical 
appointments in South Africa. 6—Death of 
Mr H. J. Broomfield, 66—Irish university 
education, 66—Influenza, 67, 135, 203. 273— 
Death of a medical man from accidental 
poisoning, 67—Death-rate of Dublin, 135— 
Roval College of Physicians of Ireland, 135— 
Belfast Workhouse, 135. 659—Raintall in 
Ulster, 135, 1698—Health of Belfast, 135, 348. 
501, 735. 1035, 1405—Case of anthrax, 136— 
Portadown water-supply, 156—Health of 
Dublin, 203, 347. 425, 633, 888. 968. 1615— 
Mater Misericordie Hospital, Dublin, 203, 


1171—The Irish Field Hospital for South 
Africa, 203, 272, 425, 734, 1097, 1171— Death of 
Dr. S. R. Mason, 203—Coleraine Cottage 
Ilospital, 203—Death of Dr. R. L. Hunter, 
203—Ulster Medical Society, 203, 580, 735, 
1171, 1405— Death of Dr. 8. O'Sullivan, 203— 
City of Dublin Hospital, 272 — Death 
of the Registrar-General for Ireland. 
272 — Infringement of the Vaccination 
Acts, 272 — Londonderry Asylum, 273 — 
The Local Government Act, 347 — Death 
of Sir William Miller, 347 — The candi- 
tion of the bones in the insane, 347 Belfast 
Maternity Hospital, 348 — Belfast Hospital for 
Sick Children, 3448, 1839—Samaritan Hospital, 
Beltast, 348, 1616—Hardwicke Hospital, 
Dublin, 425—Apathy of the sanitary autbori- 
ties at Cork, 425 — Forster Green Hospital for 
Consumption, Belfast, 425—City analyst. for 
Beliast. 425—The successor to the Registrar- 
General for Ireland, 501, 659, 1055—Appwoint- 
ment of a bacteriologist to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland, 501—Roval Uni- 
versity of Ireland, 501—Belfast and District 
Lunatic Asylum, 501—Battle of the clubs at 
Cork, 901—Londonderry County Infirmary, 
580. 1839—Roval Victoria Eve and Ear Hos- 
ital, Dublin, 580—Death of Dr. S. G. Wilmot, 
coo—Kxtra professional assistance in dis- 
pensing cases, 580 — Chairs of surgery and 
materia medica at Queen's College, Cork, 
580, 1828—Nursing question in the Belfast 
Roval Victoria Ilospital. 5830—Milkin Belfast, 
659, 1683—South Charitable Intirmary, Cork, 
659—The late Mr. W. I. Wheeler, 734—The 
legal position of the medical officers to county 
infirmarics, 734— Proposed new infectious 
diseases hospital at Belfast, 735, 808, 1035, 1171, 
1405, 1972, 1760—Irish Workhouse Associa- 
tion, 808— Death of Mr. T. P. Mason, 808— 
Dublin University Biological Association, 
&38—Belfast port sanitary authority, 888— 
Mater Intirmorum Hospital, Belfast, 888, 
1323—Commissioner of Education in Ireland, 
963—Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, 
968, 1550, 1616. 1682—The gas-lighting of 
Dublin, 968, 1035, 1760—Water-supply and 
drainage of Newtownards, 969—Queen's Col- 
lege, Belfast, 969, 1616—Close of the medical 
session at Belfast, 969—Dublin Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, 1035—Queen Vietoria cots in the 
Dublin hospitals, 1035—Belfast Royal Hos- 
vital, 1035— Belfast Ophthalmie Institution, 
035—An honorary degree for Sir James 
Reid, 1097—A new nursing home in con- 
nexion with the City of Dublin Hospital, 
1097—Death of Maj. J. Minniece, 1097—Im- 
1 to Irish dispensary medical officers, 
097—Memorial to Prof. J. F. Hodges, 1097— 
Pharmacy prosecutions, 1097—Royal Hos- 
pital, Kilmainham, 1171—Death of Mr. R. 
G. Patteson, 1171—The Queen in Ireland, 1250 
—County of Antrim Infirmary, Lisburn, 1250, 
1472-—Asvlum attendants up to date, 1250— 
The British Association, 1250, 1839—The Royal 
visit to Dublin from its medical aspect, 1327 
The new coroner for the city of Dublin, 
1328—Downpatrick Asylum, 1328—Newry 
Union, 1328— Epidemic cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis in Dublin, 140d—Meath Hospital and 
County of Dublin Infirmary, 1405. 1472— 
Death of Mr. J. Smith, 1405—Dispensary 
medical officers and their holidays, 1472, 
1550, 1616— Letterkenny District Lunatic 
Asylum, 1472—Typhoid fever in Belfast, 1551, 
1616, 1682. 1760, 1912—Notification of infec- 
tious diseases in Dublin, 1616—Death of Dr. 
E. J. Quinan, 1616—Royal Medical Benevolent 
Fund Society of Ireland. 1682—The able- 
bodied pauper, 1682—UIster (Benn) Eve, 
Ear, and Throat Hospital. 1682—Irish boards 
of guardians and their medical officers, 1683 
—Charitable bequests, 1683—The Apothe- 
caries’ Hall of Dublin, 1760—Burning of 
Newry workhouse, 1760—Roval University 
Graduates’ Association, 1760—Irish Medical 
Association and the superannuation of 
medical officers, 1839—Municipal honour to a 
medical man, 1912 


Ireland: dispensary medical officers and 


3 507; the Queen's visit, 716; rabies, 


Ireland, the Statistical and Social Inquiry 


Society of, 


Ireland, Registrar-General for, death of the, 


T2; appointment of a new, 501, 659; ap- 
point ment of a superintendent of the Registry 
Office, 895. 1035 


Treland (see also Roval University, &c.) 
Ireland, Dr. W. W., Auguste Comte, 399; 


insanity, 462 


Irish university education, 66, 1815. 1908; feld 


hospital for South Africa, 203, 272, 425, 734, 
1097, 1171; Medical Schools and Graduates’ 
Association, annual dinner, 639, 862; national 
schools, sanitary condition of, 689; regi- 
ments, shamrock to be worn by, 716 


Iron, the treatment of anemia by, 1146 
Iron (see also Ferri and Ferro) 
pee: Fleet-Surg. G. J., cerebral hemorrhage, 


Isolation Hospitals Act. (1893), Bill to amend 
1135 429, 585; laws, non-compliance with, 
1 

Italian navy, defective sanitation in the. 729; 
army, tuberculosis in the, 1082; medical 
degrees, recognition of, 1665 

Italy: accommodation for British sick and 
wounded, 259; the English-speaking prac- 
titioner in, 582, 792; medical reciprocity 
with, 863, 1626. 1628, 1913; the threatened 
exclusion of foreign medical practitioners, 
955, 1086, 1098 

Italy or Italian (see also ROME, CORRESPOND- 
ENCE FROM) 


J 


Jacket, respiratory, 457 

Jackman, Mr. C. H., hepatic cyst, 590 

Jackson, Mr. F. G., scurvy, 1184 

Jackson, Mr. H., the late, 347 

Jackson, Mr. H. C., obituary, 1037 

Jackson, Dr. J. H., epilepsy, 477 

Jackson, Mr. T. V., lithotomy, 26, 264; cys- 
totomy, 928 

Jacobi, Dr. A, dinner to, 1619 

Jaffe, Sir Otto, cockles, 421; milk-supply of 
Belfast, 1683 

Jaffrey, Mr. F., cocevgeal teratoma, 101; 
N 456; suppression of urine, 541, 

Jakins, Dr. P., Stacke's operation, 364 

Jakob, Dr. Christ fried, Atlas of the Nervous 
System (review), 240 

James, Dr. A., hyvpokinesis, 27 

James, Mr. D., lichen, 781 


` Jamieson, Dr. J., diseases in Melbourne, 891 


Janus (review), 34 

Japan, dysentery in, 323 

Japanese navy, kakke in the, 722 

Jardine, Dr. R., The II morrhages of Preg- 
nancy, Parturition and the Puerperium 
(review), 105; Text-hook of Midwifery 
(review), 173; puerperal septicemia, 466; 
eclampsia, 938 

Jaundice, cirrhosis of the liver and, 906 

Jaw, tumour of the, 17; separation of sequestra 
from the, 461; sarcoma of the, 859 

Jaw (sec also Mandible) 

Jefferiss, Mr. F. B., ribs, 1437 

Jejunostomy, 841 , 

Jejunum obstructed by a gall-stone, 544; 
attachment of the, to the stomach, 707; 
resection of the, 1007 

Jellett, Dr. H., the placenta, 1730 

Jellies, table, 471 


soe transport, soldiers’ families on the, 
4 


Jenner Society, 1030; Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, the rating of, 1814 

Jennings, Mr. J. C. S., obituary, 1148 

Jepson, Dr. E., medical ethics, 1543 

Jequirity in pannus, 265 

Jerusalem, cerebro-spinal meningitis at, 1897 

Jessop, Mr. T. R., aneurysm, 707 

Jessop, Mr. W. H., the retina, 1801 

Jigger (an insect) in India, 499 

go nnion Dr. Arthur, author of Latin poems, 


Johnston, Dr. C. H. L., carbolic acid, 1356 

Johnston, Dr. J., interscapulo-thoracic ampu- 
tation, 1364 

Johnstone, Mr. J. H., Midwives Bill, 1166 

Johnstone, Dr. R. W., Eton rural district, 493 

ae the temporo-maxillary, ankylosis of the, 


Joints, flail-like, fixation of, 30 

Joke, practical, Mons, Karl's, 1809 

Jones, Dr. C., monogamy, 1835 

Jones, Dr. E., obituary, 

Jones, Dr. H. Macnaughton, sexual function, 
169; congress of gynwcology, &., 1466 

Jones, Dr. H. L., electricity, 695, 879, 966, 1031 

Jones, Mr. R., spinal caries, 932 

Jones, Prof. T., flail-like joints, 30; surgeon to 
the Welsh Hospital in South Africa, 572, 652, 
882, 1034; his death, 1817, 1912 

Jones, Mr. W., presentation to, 460, 579 

Jones, Dr. W. B.. presentation to, 278; Llan- 
gammarch Wells, 1883 

Joseph, Dr. Max,  Dermato-histologische 
Technik ‘review), 241 

Journalism and the war, 418 

Journals, medical, in Germany, 349; American 
lay, medical news in, 

Jowers, Mr. R. F., intestinal obstruction, 1585 

Jubilee of the Paris Society of Biology. 203; of 
the Royal Meteorological Society, 953 

Jubilee (see also Diamond) 

Judicial warnings, 950 

Juler, Mr. H. E., orbital exostosis, 101; eye 
symptoms, 287 


Jung, Dr. W. L., mercury in urine, 92, 117 
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Juvenile offenders, rod or prison for, 248 
Juveniles, attendance on, by contract, 1531 


K 


Kaisar-i-Hind, gold medal, awards of the, 1911 

Kakke in the Japanese navy, 722 

Karl, Mons., his practical joke, 1809 

Kauffmann, Dr. O. J.. chorea, 780; neuroses 
of childhood, 1742, 1859 

Keegan, Dr. D. F., Rhinoplast ie Operations 
(review), 1594 

Keeley, Dr., the late, 971 

Keetley, Mr. C. B., appendicitis, 87. 264; coxa 
vara, 775, 1115; hospital government, 1024 

Keith, Mr. A., parasitic fut uses. 777 

keith, Dr. G. S., X Plea for a Simple Life and 
Fads of an Old Physician (review), 1077 

Keith, Mr. S., appendicitis. 645 

Kelling, Dr. Georg. endoscopy of the aso- 
phagus and stomach, 1189 

Kellock, Mr. T. H., strieture of the intestine, 
459; achondroplasia, 618 

Kelly, Mr. A. B., epistaxis, 31d. 531 

kelvin, Lord, heat and light, 1301 

Kelvnack, Mr. T. N., Pathologist’s Handbook 
(review), 240 

Kennan, Dr. R. H., bullous eruption, 1007 

Kennedy, Dr. R., nerve-section, 443 

kenn. Mr. J. E., obituary, 1101 

Kentucky, osteopathy in. 275 

Ker, Dr. C. B., cross infection, 1364 

Kernig's sign in meningeal haemorrhage, 47 

Kerr, Dr. J. M., the uterus, 1072 

Kerr. Dr. J.. corneal ulcers, 464; adenitis, 
1009; sensory aphasia, 1446 

Kershaw, Mr. E., ambulances, 1836 

Kidd, Dr. F. W., panhysterectomx. 1730 

Kidd, Dr, P., new growth of the skull, 1283 

Kidd, Dr. W., vaccination, 1906 

Kidney, moveable, producing symptoms of 
gall-stones, 15; a single, suppression ot 
urine associated with. 25; actinoimveosis of 
the, 68; tuberculous disease of the, 526, 601, 
699; the surgery of the, 8; operations on 
the. life insurance and, 613; movable, the 
causes and treatment of, 1265; ruptured, 
1278; internal sceretion of the, 1299 

Kidney, Granular (review), 1011 

Kidney weight, diminished, excretion of 
urinary waters and urea with, 1878 

Kidneys, lymphangitis affecting the. 303; in 
diabetes infected with staphylococci, 544 

Kinematograph, gynecological and surgical 
operations shown with the, SO. 264 

King's College, London, festival dinner, 481, 
491; old students’ dinner, 1301 

Kingscote, Surg.-Capt. E., a muzzle, 628 

Kipling, Mr. Rudyard, The Absent-minded 
Bee (review), 1663 

Kipping. Mr. F. S., Organic Chemistry (re- 
view), 317 

Kleptomania in a medical man, 989 

Rlimmer. Dr. M., milk. 321 

Knaggs, Mr. L., volvulus, 237; 1726 

Knee, dislocation or the, operation for, 617; 
haemarthrosis of the, 1445 

Kues joint, internal derangements of the, 6. 
1183, 1320; arthrectemy or the, 168; loose 
cartilages in the, 463; tuberculous disease of 
the, 618 

Knee-joint or knee (see also Knock-knec, Genu) 

Knights, new medical, 43, 1526 i 

Knock-knee, cases of, €23 

Knott, Dr., specimens of bones, 620 

Knox, Dr. D. N., large yall-stone, 544 

Koch, Prof., on malaria, 581; in Italy, 889 

Kola Astier, 470 

Kolobovka, plague in. 257. 350 

Korsehelt, Dr. E., Embryology of Invertebrates 
(review), 33 

Kostanecki, Dr., the late. 56 

Krafft-Ebing (see Von Krafft-Ebing) 

Kraske's operation, 1075 

Kronlein, Prof., cancer. 502 

Kyle, Dr. D. B., Diseases of the Nese and 
Throat (review), 545 

Kynoch, Prof. J. A. C.. cœliotomy, 28; case 
and specimens exhibited, 239, 1213 

Kyphotic pelvis, craniotomy in u, 707, 1279 


L 


Labels, materia medica, 143 

Laboratories, private, legislation for, 251, 273; 
hospital, 426; lunacy, 1039; of the West- 
minster Hospital, 1747 

Labour, sudden death following, 29; premature, 
the induction of, 171; vulvar huematoma in, 
1517 

J. act escent ascites, 869 

Lack, Dr. II. L., curtain ring in the pharyux, 
1207 

Ladies and the Berlin Medical Society, 275 

Ladies’ Health Society, 272; sanitary work, 733 

Laing, Dr. W. A. G., death certification, 1481 


Lake, Mr. R., ossiculectomy, 702 

Lake, Mr. W. W., 3 to, 974 

are Dr. W., Nasal Suppuration (review), 

Lambeth Vestry, the bacteriological laboratory 
ot the, 401 

Lenine ony in spinal caries, 1007; for para- 
ysis, 

Lamp accidents, 974 

Lancashire, an Inebriates Act board for, 299 

LANCET, THE, Commission on Glycerinated 
Calf Vaccine Lyimphs, 1216, 1227-1236, 1398, 
1540, 1831, 1926 

Lancet, THE, Analytical Sanitary Commissions 
of, from 1851 to the present time, 48 

Lancer, THE, Laboratory, Analytical Records 
from, 35, 105, 470, 1290, 1449. 1522 

BEEN Tur, Relief Fund, 36 A, B,C, D, 43, 

Lancet, THE, Special Supplement in support 
ot the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund, 
1771-78 

Lancet, THE, war correspondence of: from the 
War Correspondent, 59, 188, 336, 562; from 
the Special Correspondent at the Base, 60, 
123, 190, 259, 238, 905, 489, 644, 877, 961 1312; 
from our own correspondents (on board a 
transport), 564 (with the Imperial Yeomanry 
Hospital, 1240 

Lancer, Tur, the Special Commissioner of, on 
Hospital Abuse in Dublin, 129; on Publie 
Health in Dublin, 199, 268; on the Organisa- 
tion of the Profession, 342, 497, 576, 655, 885; 
on the Battle of the Clube, 1031; on the con- 
ference at Manchester on medienl organisa- 
tion, 1282, 1613 

Lancer, THE, Il of the profession with 
regard to the Milwives Bill. 549, 872 

Lancer, THE, and Italy's climatic resources, 
809; a compliment to, 1145; misquotat ions 
from, by Mr. M. L. Johnson, 1180; the rour- 
thousandth number ot, 1219, 1321 

Landslips at Darjecling, 64 

Lane, Capt. C., deaths under chloroform, 132, 
731, 1467 

Lane, Mr. W. A.. fractures, 1489, 1532 

Langport District Council and 
diseases, 305 

Lankester, Dr., endocarditis, 1010 

Laparotomy, exploratory, the question of, in 
intestinal obst ruet ion, 1205 

Lard, adulteration of, 49 

Larkin, Mr. F.. fracture of skull, 1285 

Larrien, Dr. J. F., Syphilis (review), 458 

Laryngeal obstruction, congenital, 1207 

Larvngoscope, a new, 37, 471 

Larynx, epithelioma or the, 463; tuberculosis 
ot the, 859 

Laslett, Dr., spinal descending degeneration, 


infectious 


Lateral sinus, thrombosis of the, 96, 543 

Latin poems by Dr. Arthur Johnston, 555 

Launceston, medical report for, 974 

Laurie, Mr. W. B., the widow of, appeal on 
behalf of, 818 

Lavies, Mr. J. W. Y. II., obituary, €63 

Law and the Leicester guardians, 248 

Lawrie, Dr. D., osteitis, 1009 

Lawrie, Dr. J. Macpherson, uterine appen- 
dages, 1518 

Laws, Unwritten (review), 946 

Lawson. Dr. A.. cicatrix horn, 311 

Lawton, Dr. H. A., annual report for Poole, 
1027 

Lea, Dr. A. W. W., gonorrhaa, 1731 

Leach's Family Dressmaker, medical queries, 
replies, and advertisements in, 744, 899 

Lead paralysis, an unusual case of, 884 

Lead poisoning, 114, 407: in the pottery 
districts, electrical treatment of, 879, 966, 
1031: industrial, 1144, 1162; the special rules 
relating to, 1530 

Load Compounds in Pottery from the Potter's 
Point of View (review), 391 : 

Lead (sce also Plumbism) 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


The new year, 39—The disciplinary action of 
the General Medical Council, 40, 1735—The 
office of Registrar-General, 41—Preliminary 
medieal education in 1900, 42—The lesson of 
the influenza epidemie, 167—The study of 
epidemic diarrhwa, 1083—The regulation of 
common lodging-houses, 109—Shaw v. The 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
110—The ethics of operations, 174—The 
effect of athletics on the heart and circula- 
tion, 174—The practice of sleep, 175—The 
report. of the Royal Commission on the 
Metropolitan water-supply, 243—University 
representation in Parliament, 243—Medical 
charities, 244—Anti-tvphoid inoculation, 245 
— bright spot in the present war, 319—The 
war funds and hospital -support, 319—The 
nomenclature of diarrha-a, 320—A fund for 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, 393--On 
taking patients into consultation, 393— 


Sunday saving. 394—The midwives ques- 
tion, 472—The Ietropolitan Asylums Board 
and their matron, 472—Sick and Wounded 
Officers’ Surgical and Medical Aid Fund. 
473—The election of a Member of Parlia- 
ment for the University of London, 474— 
The Indian famine, 548—The value of medi- 
cal societies, 548—The midwives question: 
our poll of the profession, 549—The war news 
and the public health, 629—American methods 
of dealing with plague, 629 — Alcoholic 
stimulants and life assurance, 630—The new 
Lunacy Bill, 631—The report of the Indian 
Plague Commission, 713—First-aid dressin 

in modern warfare, 714—The General Medica 
Council v, Alabone, 715—Hospitals and local 
rates, 715—The second reading of the Mid- 
wives Bill, 783— K munifieent gift to hos- 
pitals, 784—The Medical Defence Union, T85— 
Crook v. Crook and Horrocks, 786—The exe- 
cutive committee of the General Medical 
Council, 863—The housing of the working- 
classes in rural districts, 864—The Milroy 
lectures upon epidemic diarrhaa, 865—The 
surgery of the stomach, 947 — The anny 
estimates and the medical establishments, 
948—The London and Counties Medical 
Protection Society, 949--The Midwives Bill 
and the General Medical Council, 1015— 
The treatment of rheumatism, 1016 — Inn- 


keepers aml food, 1017—Protracted gesta- 
tion and legitimacv, 1078 — The Goul- 


stonian lectures, 1079—Hope r. the Chertsey 
Board of Guardians, 1080--The plague 
and its dangers, 1140—The British census 
of 1901, 1141—The control of the London 
water-supply, 1141—THeE Lancer Commission 
on Glycerinated Calf Vaceine Lymphs, 1216— 
Cirrhosis of the liver, 1217—Enteric fever and 
the South African campaign, 1218—The 
four-thousanath number of THE LANCET, 
1219—The seal of professional secrecy, 1292— 
Nursing regarded as a luxury, 1293—The 
dinner at the Reform Club to Sir William 
Mac Cormac and Mr. F. Treves, 1295— 
Colonial practitioners and the public, 1371— 
The Conterence at Manchester and the Mid- 
wives Bill, 1372—The bacteriology of burial 
and of the soil, 1372—The approaching meet- 
ing or the General Medical Council. 1451— 
Irish dispensary medical officers and their 
holidays, 1451 — Anderson and Fenner v. 
Moeller, 1452—Fixity of tenure for medical 
officers of health: a caution, 1454—The Board 
of Trade and colour-blindness, 1523—The 
increase of diseases of the nervous system 
and of insanity, 1523—Mr. Whitmore, M.P., 
on the London water-supply, 1525—Some of 
the lessons of the war, 1595—The Consulta- 
tive Medical and Surgical Institution of Bir- 
mingham, 1599—The modern treatment of 
diabetes mellitus. 1596—Plagie and the 
money market, 1597—The recognition of 
Italian medical degrees, 1665—The housing 
of the poor, 1665— Recovery of a Greek text 
by Galen, 1666—The Metropolitan Hospital 
Sunday Fund, 1734—The pauper lunatics of 
St. Pancreas, 1736—Soper v. Gibsen and 
Young, the dangers of the medical profes- 
sion, 1809—M. Karl's practical joke, 1809— 
Coroners’ inquests on persons dying under 
anesthetics, 1811—The medical aspects ot the 
Chinese crisis, 1890—The Prince of Wales and 
the Roval Victoria Infirmary of Newcastle, 
T strange case of Mr. C. A. Bynoe, 
1 


Leaf, Mr. C., blood-vessels 
vessels, 606, 626 

Lean'’s Royal Navy List, 334 

Le Conte, Mr. Joseph, Physiology and Mor- 
phology of Animals (review), 1283 


and lymphatic 


LECTURES. 


ANDERSON, Dr. T. MCCA. :— 

An Address on the Value of Tuberculin in 
Diagnosis and Treatment, delivered at the 
Medical Graduates’ College and Polyclinic 
on Feb. 9th, 1900, 1703 


Banks, Sir W. M. :— 

Lettsomian Lectures on Practical Observa- 
tions on Cancer of the Breast, delivered 
before the Medical Society of London. 

Lecture I., 684 

Lecture II., 843 

Lecture III., 990 


Bennett, Mr. W. H. :— 

A Clinical Lecture upon Internal Derange- 
ments of the Knee-joint (popularly called 
“ Slipped Cartilage’), based zit a Series 
of 200 Cases, dolivered at St. George's Hos- 
pital, 6 

Two Clinical Lectures on the Use of Massage 
in Recent Fractures and other Commen 
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Injuries, delivered at St. George's Hospital 
on Jan, Oth and Feb. 27th, 1990. 

Lecture I., 1569 

Lecture II., 1640 


BisHop, Mr. E. S. :— 
Remarks on Fetishism in Surgery, 363 
Braprorp, Dr. J. R. :— 

Two Lectures on Rabies, delivered at the 
University of London on Feb. Ith aud 
20th, 1990. 

Lecture J., 593 

Lecture II., 758 

BROADBEN T. Sir W. IL. :— 

A Clinical Lecture on Sleeplessuess, delivered 
at the Medical Graduates’ College and 
Polyclinic on Jan. Lith, 1900, 215 


Bir LIN. Mr. II. T. :— 

The Cavendish Lecture on the Application 
of Pathology to Surgery, delivered before 
the West- London Medico - Chirurgical 
Society on June 22nd, 1900, 1855 


CHAMPNEYS, Dr. F. H. :— 

An Address on Some Points in the Natural 
History of Uterine Fibroids, delivered 
before the North Loudon Medical and 
Chirurgical Society on Oet. 12th, 1899. 147 


CHEADLE, Dr. W. B. :— 

The Lumleian Lectures on Some Cirrhoses of 
the Liver, deliver betore the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. 

Leeture I.. 903 

Lecture II., 935 

Lecture III., 1045 


Corttns, Mr. E. T. :— 

The Erasmus Wilson Lectures on the 
Anatomy and Pathology oof the Eve, 
delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England on Feb. 12th, 14th, and 16th, 
1900. 


Lecture I., 435 
Lecture II., 439 
Lecture III., 521 


Darry, Sir W. B. :— 

Presidential Address on the Present Position 
of Aural Surgery, delivered at the First 
Meeting of the Otological Society of the 
United Kingdom on Feb, Sth, 1900, 359 

Duscay, Dr. WILLIAM :— 

A Clinical Lecture upon the Modern Treat- 
ment of Uterine Fibroids, with Table ot 
68 Consecutive Cases of Hysterectomy, 
delivered at the Middlesex Hospital on 
March 13th, 1900, 1169 


GOODHART, Dr. JAMES :-— 
An Address on Acidity, delivered before the 
Reading Pathological Society, 1 
Horstry, Mr. VICTOR :— 
The Lees and Raper Memorial Lecture on 
the Effect of Alcohol on the Muman Brain. 


delivered at St. James's Hall on April 27th, 
1900, 1271 
HorToN-SMITH, Dr. PERCIVAL :— 

Goulstonian Lectures on the Typhoid 
Bacillus and Typhoid Fever, dehvered 
before the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, 

Lecture J., 821 

Lecture II., 910 

Lecture HH., 1050 


HutTcHinson, Mr. JONATHAN, Jun, :— 

Two Clinieal Lectures on Primary Svphilitie 
Chaneres, delivered at the London Ilos- 
pital on Feb, 16th and March 21d, 1900. 

Lecture J., 1575 

Lecture II., 1637 


JuLrR. Mr. H. E. :— 


Presidential Address on the Value of Eve 
Symptoms in the Diagnosis of General 
Diseases, delivered before the Harveian 
Society on Jan. 18th, 1900, 287 

KATTT MANN. Dr. O. J. :— 

The Ingleby Lectures on the Comimoner 
Neuroses of Childhood, their Pathology 
and Treatment, delivered at the Mason 
University College, Birmingham, 1859 

Lave. Mr. W. A. :— 

A Lecture on the Operative Treatment of 
Simple Fractures, delivered at Guy's Ilos- 
pital on May 25th, 1900, 1489 

Lrrrrrwaop, Mr. H. :— 

A Clinical Lecture on Some Complications 
following on Injuries about the Elbow- 
Jont and their Treatment, delivered at the 
Leeds Infirmary ou Nov. 14th, 1899, 299 


Mac CORMAC, Sir WILLIAM :— 

An Address on the Wounded in the Present 
War. delivered before the Royal Medical 
ae igi Society on May 22nd, 1900, 
14 


MANsoN, Dr. PATRICK : — 

Two Clinical Lectures on Malaria and the 
Malarial Parasite, delivered at the Medical 
Graduates’ College and Polvelinic. 

Lecture I., 1417 


Mort, Dr. F. W. :— 


The Croonian Lectures on the Degeneration 
ot the Neurone, delivered betore the Royal 
College of Physicians of London. 

Lecture T., 1779 

Lecture II., 1849 


Movis, Mr. C. M. :— 


The Hunterian Lecture on the Canses and 
Treatment of Moveable Kidney, delivered 
betore the Hunterian Soeiety on Feb, 28th, 
1900, 1265 


Moysinayn, Mr. B. G. A. 


The Arris and Gale Lectures on the Anatom 
and Pathology of the Rarer Forms ot 
Hernia, delivered at the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England on Feb. 19th, 21st, 
andl 23rd, 1900. 

Lecture I., 513 

Lecture II. 518 

Lecture III., 596 


Owen, Mr. EDMUND :— 
A Clinical Lecture on a Case of Internal 


Derangement of the Knee-joint, delivered 
at St. Mary's Hospital, 1183 
Rousosx, Mr. A, M. 

Three Lectures on the Surgery ot the 
Stomach. delivered in the Theatre of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England on 
Mareh Sth. 7th, and 9th, 1900. 

Leeture I., 671 

Lecture II., 747 

Lecture IFI, 630 

SAUNDBY, Dr. ROBERT :— 

An Address on the Modern Treatment of 
Diabetes Mellitus, delivered) before the 
Annual Meeting of the Gloneesrershire 
Branch of the British Medical Association 
at Cheltenhuin on May loth, 1990, 1420 


SAVAGE, Dr. G. H. :— 
A Clinical Lecture on Mental Dissolution, 
delivered at the Medical Graduates’ College 


alu Polyclinic on Jan. 31st, 1900, 360 
SHEILD, Mr. A.M, :— 


A Clinical Lecture (Abstract of) on Cancer of 
the Penis, delivered at St. George's Hos- 
pital on Nov. 12th. 1899, 75 


Situ, Dr. F. J. :— 


The Hunterian Oration on Then and Now; 
or, the Influence of Modern Surgery upon 
Medical Practice, delivered betore the 
Hunterian Society on Feb, 14th, 1900, 1259 


Tuomas, Dr. WALTER :— 


Presidential Address on Colonial Practitioners 
and the Publie. delivered at the annual 
mecting of the New Zealand Branch of the 
British Medical Association at Christ- 
1 New Zealand, on Feb. 19th, 1900, 
1 


Treves, Mr. FREDERICK :— 
A Clinical Lecture on Ptosis ot the Liver and 
the Floating Lobe,” 1339 


Warno, Dr. F. J. :— 


The Milroy Lectures on Summer Diarrhea, 
with Special Relation to Causation and 
Prevention, delivered before the Roval 
College of Physicians of Loudon on Mareh 
St h, 13th, and l£th, 1900. 

Lecture I., 1344 

Lecture II., 1426 

Lecture III., 1494 


Lediard, Dr. H. 
aneurysm, 1283 

Lee, Mr. C. G., cases exhibited, 460 

Lee, Dr. R. J., the diaphragm, 232; smatl-pox 
and vaccination, 1095, 1169 

Lee, Mr. S.. Dictionary of National Biography 
(review), 1012, 1519 

Leech, Prof. D.J., baths. 709 

Lees, Dr. D. B., intestinal obstruction, 852 

Lees and Raper memorial lecture, 956. 1271 

Leffniann. Dr. Henry, Examination of Water 
(review), 592 

12401 compound commin ute fracture of the, 

0 


A., int ussuscept ion, 454; 


Legal rights of a woman in child-bed, 1036 
Legion of Honour, promotion in the, for 
French military and naval medical officers, 


334, 495, 654 


Legislation, factory, 635 

„ protracted pestation and, 1078 

La anan Prof. K. B., Bakteriologie (review), 

Lehmann's Hand Atlanten (see Nervous 
System in Health and Disease. Atlas of the) 

Leicester puardiaus, the law and the, 248; 
cottage homes, eczema and water-supply at 
the, 893; Infirmary, annual meeting, 126 

Leicester and District People’s Dispensary 
1038 

Leichtenustein, Prof., the late. E61 

Lennox. an apology by, 341 

Lentaigne, Mr. J., goitre, 463 

Leoutiasis ossea, 1766 

Lepers in the United States, 890 

Leprosy, cases of. 27, 611; chaulmoogra ior 
chaulnouyra) oil in, 315, 1283; serum trvat- 
ment of, 376; in British Guiana. 626 

Leucoevthemia, spleuo- medullary, 
Meniere's symptoms in, 615 

Lencocyvtosis, urie acid and, 326 

Lenecoderina in Addisons disease, 433 

Leukemia, Iyvimphatie. 926, 1725. 1906 

a e in tarunculosis and appendicitis, 

y 

Lewers, Dr. A. II. N., uterine fibroids, 262, 434 

Lewis, Mr. F. W., obituary. 140 

Lewie. Dr. P. G.. Nursing neview), 172 

Libraries, public tree, and hygiene, 743 

Liere of the evelids, 466 

Licensing Laws, Royal Conmnissionon the, £56; 
the Lords and the, 1454 

Lichen seroiulosomun, ease of, 781 

Lichreich, Dr. Oscar, borie acid, 13,131, 730 

Life, antenatal, chronology of 938 

Life and Happiness (review), 1076 

Life. a Simple, A Plea for (review), 1077 

Life assurance examinations, 132; policies tor 
children, 1075 

Life assurance societies (or companies): 
London and Manchester, 40; Anglo-American 
(raudulenty, 72, 271, 956; Railway Passengers, 
110, 263; Clerical, Medical, and General, G01: 
1075; Priutent ml, 893; Equitable, 1477; Medi- 
cal Sickness, &., 1889 

Life Insurance and operations on the kidney, 
613; and alcoholic stimulants, 630 

Lites Mechanism ireview), 546 

Light, dvnamical theory of, 1201; ultra-violet 
rays of, treatment by, 1447 

Liglitning-stroke, deaths trom, 1221, 1916 

lime juice and seurvy, 1184 

Lindsay, Dr. J.. specimens exhibited, 466 

Linn. Dr. T., Health Resorts of Europe ire- 
view), 1014 

Lipomata of the limbs, 1284 

Liquid air, the temperature of, the influence 
of, on haeteria, 849. 1130 

Liskeard, new infirmary at. 95 

Lister, Lord, appointed Serjcant-Surgeon to the 
Queen, E68; delivery of the Huxley lecture, 
1742 

Literary intelligence, 277, 342, 489, 813, 893, 
1165. 1242 

Literary Year-book (review), 946 

Literature, indecent, the question of, 250 

Lithotomy, suprapubic, 26, 198, 264, 780, 964, 
1652 . 

Lithotomy (see also Nephro-lithotomy) 

Lithotrity, 964 

Little, Mr. E. M., stiff shoulder, 621; rickets, 
1071 

Little's disease, 942 

Littledale, Dr. II. E., act inomyensis, 1210 

Littlejohn, Dr. H., cut throat. 238 

Littlewood, Mr. II., the elbow-joint, 
specimens exhibited, 387; gastro-jejuno— 
tom. 707 

Liver, sarcoma of the, in an infant. 427; 
abscesses of the, 534. 852. 1285; cirrhoses of 
the, 903, 985, 1045. 1217; tuberculosis of the. 
939; cirrhosis of the, 1213; ptosis of the, and 
the “floating lobe,” 1339; ruptured, 1355; 
yellow atrophy of the, 1428 


acute 


2H) ; 


Livierroon, CORRESPONDENCE FROM. — The 
Liverpool hospitals and the invalids from 
the seat of war, 65. 201—Prevention of 
tuberculosis from milk, G. 807—Rating: of 
Liverpool charities, 65—The late Dr. R. 
Robertson, 65—Liverpool Workhouse Hos- 
pital, 65—University College. Liverpool, 201, 
579. 1249, 1403 — Warrington Infectious 
Diseases Hospital, 201—Intluenza, 201—Pre- 
posed county asylum for inebriates, 201—The 
microbe of “ pink-eve ” in horses, 201—The 
Northern Hospital. 346 - Liverpool School ot 
Tropical Diseases (or Medicine), 346. 668, 947, 
1549—Liverpool Roval Infirmary, 578. 1248 
Liverpool Royal Sonthern Hospital, 579. 
1681—The municipal bacteriologist, S579—The 
Stanley Hospital, 579. 658 — Liverpool Medical 
Institution. 579, 1249— Proposed joint paro- 
chial hospital for tuberculosis, 579, 658, 1661 
—Extension of a corporation infectious ho»- 
pital, 579— Liverpool workhouse, 579, 1096, 1403 
Liverpool Exe and Ear Hospital, 68— Report 
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ot the head constable of Liverpool tor 1899. 807 
—Proposed amalgamation or two Liverpool 
hospitals, 807T—Liverpool Country Hospital 
tor Chronie Diseases of Children, 967—For- 
malin in milk. 967— Liverpool Branch of the 
National Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, 967. 1549--The new assistant 
medical officer of health, 967—Small-pox, 
1096, 1403, 1539—Sterilised milk depots, 1096 
Liverpool Ladies’ Charity, 1696—~Home tor epi- 
lepties at Mayhull, 1095, 1839—Queen Victoria 
District Nursing Asseciation, 1096—The new 
Food and Drugs Act, 1243—Colne Jubilee 
Cottage Hospital, 1249- Pathological Din- 

rosis Society of Liverpool, 1403— Boric acid 
in margarine and ercam. 1681—At mosphere of 
the city police-court, 1681— Liverpool surgeon 
wounded iu South Africa. lo8l—Amiual 
report of the medical officer of health, 1759— 
Hospital Saturday Fund. 1839—Death of Mr. 
A. Fisher, 1839—Health of St. Helens in 
1899, 1839 


Liverpool, housing of the working classes in, 
621; inquests in. 790; ophthalutia in, 940; 
University College. post-graduate course in. 
1301; malaria conterence m, 1899; mortality 
averages for, 1919 

Liverpool Pilots’ Benevolent Society, adver- 
tisement for a medical officer, 589 

Liverpool School of Tropical Diseases (or 
Medicine), memoirs published by the, 323, 
871, 1010; the second malaria expedition, 
871; expedition to Brazil and the United 
States, 1893 

Living animals, experiments on, 1842 

Livingstone Exhibition. 46 

Llangaminarech Wells, the water or, the action 
or, on urie acid, 1883 

Llovd, Mr. R. E., the antivivisectionists and, 
665 


Local Government Act, the Irish. 347 

Local Government Board, the English. the new 
medical officer of, 247; medical inspeetors of, 
reports of, 493, 1090; and vaccination, 
1768 

Local Government Board, the Irish. appoint- 
ment of a bacteriologist, 269. 480. 501 

Lockhart, Sir William, the late, 882 

Lockwood, Mr. C. B., appendicitis, 225, 235; 
Aseptic Surgery (review), 469 

Locum tenent, a position as, application for, 


Locum-tenents, the dearth of. 143 

Lodge, Prof. O. J., appointed 
Birmingham University, 1299 

Lodge, Mr. P. G.. oxygen, 1002 

Lodying-houses, common, the regulation of, 
109 


Principal of 


Lodgings, houses let in. 1603 

Loether, Captain (German staff officer), tactics 
for sanitary troops, 881 

Loewenbach, Dr. Georg, Dermato-histologische 
Technik (review), 241 

Lomax, Mr. M., General Baden-Powell, 1846 

Lommel, Mr. E., Experimental Physics 
(review). 173 

London. the county of. medieal report for. 181. 
256. 490, 725; the streets of. in the middle 
ages, 478; vaccination in. $91; the port of, 
sanitary work in. 1019; the Lord Mayor of, 
on the Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund, 
1831 


Lomton, the Prince of Wales's Hospital Fund 
tor, 50. 180, 481. 649, 956. 1825 

London, vital statisties of, monthly, 192. 569, 
801. 1090, 1395; during 1899, 417; weekly (see 
Vital statistics, weekly, health of English 
towns) 

London county asylums : Besxley-heath, annual 
report. 415; Horton, annual report, 415 

London County Council and street noises (or 
nuisances), 399. 955: non-pauper hiunaties and 
the, 481; report on sewage treatnient, 557; 
window cleaning and flash lights, 866; water 
Bills of the, 1020; mural advertising end the, 
1180 

London Hippodrome, the warming and ventila- 
tion of the, 1315 

London Hospital Medical College, distribution 
of prizes, 1733 

London hospitals, large bequest to, 773. 784 

London Polvelinic (see Medical Graduates, &.) 

London School Board. medical certificates for 
the, 667; leetures on first-aid) and home 
nursing, 1532 

London Seottish rifle volunteers in Aberdeen, 
347; companies volunteer medical staff corps, 
distribution of prizes, 420. 572 

London smoke and London tumes, 1146 

London streets and the vestries. 396 

London telegraphists and medical attendance, 
975 

London University: Meeting of convoeation, 
114; representation in Parliament, 116, 243, 
the candidature of Dr. W. J. Collins, 134. 266, 
342; pass lists, 190, 504, 1697; election of a 
Meinber of Parliainent, 474. 182, 497 ; statutes 


and regulations of the reconstituted Uni- 
versity, 550, 558. 950; lectures on rabies, 593; 
the new premises in the Imperial Institute. 
1381; the Rogers Prize, 1670 

London water question, 353, 1029 

London water-supply. 256; the control of the, 
1141; Mr. Whitmore, M.P., on the, 1525 (see 
also Metropolitan) 

London and Counties 
Society, 949, 1025, 1765 

London and Manchester Insurance Company, 


Medical Prot ect ion 


London (see also City of London, Centra! 
London, West Londou, North London) 

Londonderry, medical appoiutments in. 585 

Londen asylum, 273; county infirmary, 

Longevity, monogamy and, 1654. 1335 

Longhurst, Mr. P. X., eczema, 1614 

Long pull in drawing beer, 1471 

Lords and the licensing laws. 1454 

Loughborough General Hospital, 813 

Low, Dr. R. B., “rever” at South Withan, 
493 

Low, Mr. E. J.. the late, 791 

Lubbock, Sir John, peerage for. 43 

Lucas, Mr. R. C., a correction, 576 

Lueyv. Mr. R. H., ovarian cyst, 1132 

Ludovici morbus, case of, 28 

Lutf. Dr. A. P., gout, 931; Chemistry (review), 
1662 

Liuubho-sacral nerve roots, injury to the. 27 

Lunacy Bill. 429, 506, 631. 740. 813; tees, £89, 
790. 1080; Act, 730; certificates and niecdical 
justices of the peace, 900; laboratories, the 
proposed, 1039 

Lunacy Board in Scotland, 974. 1040 

Lunacy in Somerset, 141; in New South Wales, 
669; in Cheshire, 887; in Dorsetshire, €93; 
in Scotland. 894 

Lunacy (see also Asylum, Soper rersus Gibson 
and Young) 

Lunatie asylums, private. the conduct of. 1039 

Lunatics, surgical operations on, the legality 
of, 67; non-pauper, and the London County 
Council, 481; the pauper, oi St. Pancras, 
1736, 1919 

Lung. tubercle of the, a plea for carly operation 
in, 1792; bullet wounds involving the, 1820 

Linn, Mr. J. R., cases exhibited, 167 

Lupa humaniser,” 1077 

Lupus, the Roentgen rays in, 27, 637 

Lust garten, Dr. S., prostitution, $28 

Lying-in hospitals (see Queen Charlotte's, 
Dublin) 

Lyle, Dr. R. P. R.. midwifery forceps, 466 

Lymphanyitis, septic, anti-streptocoecic serum 
in, 303 

Lymphatic leukemia, 926, 1725, 1906 

Lymphatic origin, lactescent ascites of, 869 

Lymphatic vessels, the relation of blood- 
vessels to, 606, 626: cords, indurated, 1678 

Lymphoevthiemia, 1725 

Lymphoma, case of, 28 

Lyon, Dr. I. P.. malaria, 267 

Lyssophabia, 596 


M 


Macan, Dr. A. V., atmo-katsis, 1074 

McCardie, Mr. W. J., ehlorotern: administra- 
tion, 29; * gas and oxygen,” 1435 

McCartie, Licut.-Col. C. J., hospitals for hill 
wartare, 420 

Macaskie, Mr. J. G., foreign body in the car, 
1585 

McCausland, Mr. R. B., spinal dislocation, 1210 

Maccorinac, Dr. J. M., retlexes, 927 

Mae Cormac, Sir W., notes trom, 58. 111. 118, 
184, 335, 403, 561, 641, 795, 873, 958, 1152, 1238; 
narratives of, 319. 320; unauthorised use of 
his name by a fraudulent company, 956; 
dinner to, 1293, 1301. 1313; the return of, 
from South Afriea, 1295; the wounded, 1485, 
1515; honorary degrees for. 1817; freeedom 
of the Salters Company, 1819 

MeCreery, Dr. J. V., criminology, 892 

MacDonald, Dr. G.. black instruments, 883; 
pressure on bronchus, 1438 

McDonnell, Mr. W. C., hepatic eyst, 453; 
cranio-thorax relation, 1213 

McDougall, Dr. P., sea-sickness, 781 

McDougall, Mr. A. H., presentation to, 813 

Maceo, Antonio, skull of, 326 

Macevoy, Dr., diplegia. 942 

MacEwan, Prof. D., bullet-weund, 1213 

MeFadvean, Prof. J.. Atrican horse sickness, 
1441: a correction, 1543 

Mactadven, Dr. A., liquid air, 849, 1130 

McGillivray, Dr. A., cases exhibited, 239 

McGillivray, Dr. C. W., injury of parietal 
bone, 

McHardy, Mr. M.. eyesight of children, 1022 

Machinery, dangerous, 407 

Mellraith, Dr. C. H., laryngeal obstruction, 
1207 

Macintyre, Dr. John, Roentgen rays, 1891 


Mackay, Dr. II. J., intestinal obstruction, 1068 

Mackay, Dr. W. A., suprapubic lithotomy, 198 

Mackenzie, Dr. J., diphtheria, 943 f 

Mackey, Mr. S., the widow of, subseriptions 
for. 12. 144, 431 

Mackinlay, Mr. J. G., obituary, 1687 

Maclagan, Dr. T. J., moveable kidney, 15; 
rheumatism, 1094 i 

a Sir A. D., the late. 1C97; obituary, 

o Mr. S., disloeation of the patella, 

MacLaurin, Dr. C., hernia. 1281 

McLean, Dr. A., obituary, 892 

ee Dr. A., involution of the uterus, 

bo Mr. E., dinner and presentation to, 

McMillan, Dr. A., presentation to, 206 

McNaught, Capt. J. G., anomalous case of 
rover. 934 

McReynolds, Dr. J. O., pharyngitis, 179 

Macroglossia, 618 

McVicar, Dr., bronchial est, 239 

Muc ic. Dr., eclampsia, 619 

McWalter, Mr. J. C., an allegation against 
431. 510 

MeWeeney, Prof. E. J., appointed bacteri- 
ologist to the Irish Loeal Government Bomd, 
480; specimens exhibited, 929 

Madagascar, Pasteur Institute in, 1172 

Madness on the stage, 204 

Maghull. home for epilepties at. 1096, 1879 

Magnetisers, the illegal practice of medicine 
. in France, 1761 

Maguire, Dr. R., diver'’s paralysis, 1072 

Maidenhead Cottage Hospital, 1841 

9 6 5 glucose as an adulterant of golden syrup, 

Majer, Dr. II. C., trance, 664; mediastinal 
growths, 1069. 1145 

Makuna, Mr. M. D., coeevyodvnia, 1724 

Malaria and mosquitoes, 79, 111. 120, 267, 323 
384. 658. 1010, 1844 ers 

Malaria expedition, the second, 871; conference 
in Liverpool, 1899; problem, 1914 

Malaria Expedition of the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine and Medical Parasitology ` 
(review), 1010 ` 

Malaria, prevention of, 13. 83, 323; the erusace 
against, 69; the pathology of, 323; blood 
parasites in. 333; Prof. Koch's researches on, 
581: quinine in, 952; and the malarial 
parasite, 1417 

Malarial blood, the staining of, 64; commission 
the report of the, 586 i 

Malbot, Dr. H., hepatic abscess, 556 

Maltormation, mialposition, or absence, con- 
genital: foetus, 28. 618. 777, 940; hips, 102 
167, 496; rectum, 232; knee, 250; heart, 456, 
457; hands, 618; radius, 618; vulva. 710; 
wWlorus, 758; eves, 940; cars, 1106; tongue, 
209; iris. 1210; ribs, 1437 

Malignant disease, removal of the tongue and 
12125 of the mouth for, 168; of the rectuin. 

Malins, Dr. E., vesical calculi. 780 

Malsburx. Dr. G. E., Practice 
(review), 1521 

Malt, extract of, and glycerophosphates, 470 

Malta, the sanitary condition of, 894 

Malta fever, serum diagnosis of, 1445 

Malted marmalade, 470 

Maltzvine, 36 

Mumme. both, excision of, for cancer, 1356, 1513 

Man, The Races of (review), 390 


of Medicine 


Man (see also “Halt a man,” Not the 
disease, &.) 
MANCHESTER, CoRErSPCNDENCE FROM.— 


Housing of the working classes, 201— Street 
explosion, 201—A ratal Christmas feast, 202— 
Washhonses in congested districts, 202— 
Finances of Manchester medical charities, 
271. 900—-Ladies’ Health Society, 272—Salford 
Workhouse question, 272, 1471—Vaccination 
of Oldham pauper children, 272—The Anti- 
tobacco League, 424—A Manchester sceholar's 
death, 424—Manchester medical staft cor JS, 
423, 1912—Manchester Royal Infirinarx. 578, 
733, 1034— Manchester and. Salford Sanitary 
Association, 578— Hospital Sunday, 578—In- 
spection of food, 733—Ladies’ sanitary work, 
7$3—Bakers’ and Confectioners’ exhibition, 
886—Asvlum accommodation in Cheshire, 
887— Preservation of milk, 887—Small-pox 
hospital tor Manchester, 877—Notification of 
plithisis, 1034—Leave of absence granted to 
Pror. T. Jones, 1034 Manchester students for 
the front, 1034—-Stock port Workhouse, 1169— 
BKarth-shocks at Pendleton, 1170--Preston 
and the Inebriate’s Act. 1170—Unsound 
meat ? 1170— Powers of boards of guardians, 
1526—Vaceination fees at Bury, 1326—Mr. 
W. Whitehead on the advantages of hospital 
treatment. 1326—Intant mortality in the 
Northwich district. 1326 —Scartet rever in the 
police court, 1226--Conference on medical 
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organisation, 1471—Lead-poisoning, 1471— 
Choriton Union Workhouse, 1471—Small-pox 
at Stalvbridge, 1615—Sale of drink to child- 
ren, 1615--Chorlton board of guardians, 1615— 
Horse ambulances, 1680—Manchester water- 
supply, 1680—Pollution of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, 1681—Tramps and their children, 
1911—Anatomical Society of Great Britain, 
1912—Bar parlours and tuberculosis, 1912— 
The late Prof. T. Jones, 1912—Hospital 
organisation, 1912 


Manchester, the medical charities of, 271, 400, 
500; conference on mecical organisation at, 
1168, 1302, 1372, 1379, 1382, 1389, 1471, 1543, 
1613; water-supply of, 1897 

Manchester Medical Guild, 428; Statistical 
Society, 951 

Manchester and Salford Hospitals Inquiry 
Association, 1738 

Manchurian partridges, 1106 

Mander, Dr. W. R., empyema, 982; hemo- 
ptysis, 1255 

Manders, Dr. II., a fying hospital, 129, 183 

Mandible, necrosis of the, 327 

Mania after operations on the breast, 844 

Manila, health of, 1330 

Manley, Dr. E. P., presentation to, 584 

Manson, Dr. P., malaria, 1417 

Marcet, Dr. W., the late, 723, 791; obituary, 811 

Marchand, Maj., his medical officer, 495 

Mares, the unsexing of, 866 

Margarine, tubercle bacilli in, 159; the sale of, 
for butter, 1018 

Margarine (see also Oleomargarine) 

Marine Hospital Service of the United States, 
477 


Marmalade, diabetic, 35; malted, 470 

Marmoset, fwtus and decidua of a, 466 

Marriage, consanguineous, and deat-mutisimn, 
367; breach of promise of, justified by ill- 
ness, 972 ` 

Marriage (see also Monogamy) 

Marriages between persons of the same sex, 
1814 

Marrot, Mons. Auguste, Life and Happiness 
(review), 1076 

Marsden, Dr. R. W., typhoid fever, 90, 1800 

Marsh, Maj. T. A. P., obituary, 1619 

Marshall, Prof. C. R., nitrites, 859 

Marshall, Mr. F. J., presentation to, 867 

Marshall, Dr. F. E., anestliesia, 1656; chloro- 
form, 1925 

Martel, (see De Martel) 

Martin, Dr. A. M., lesions of the muscular 
system, 541 

Martin, Dr. S., blood, 1006 

Marty, Dr. J., tendency to crime, 1022 

Mascon, Dr. S. R., the late, 203 

Mason, Dr. T. P., the late, 808 

Massage in recent fractures and other injuries, 
1569. 1640 : 

Masselin, Mons. E. J., Bacteriology (review), 
1288 

Masseurs, the illegal practice of medicine by, 
in France, 1761 

Massey, Dr. G. B., cancer, 717 

Mastoid antrum, removal of cholesteatoma 
trom the, 1208; disease in an epileptic, 1355 

Mastoid operation, Jor the enre of otorrhuwa, 
234, 455; the radical, cases of, 364 

Masturbation, the results of, 1256 

Match factories, rules for, 353 

Matches. strike anywhere,” made without 
vellow phosphorus, 407 

Materia medica labels, 143 


Materia Medica and Pharmacy, Practical 
(review), 317 
Materia Medica, Merck's Manual of the 


(review), 468 

Mathews, Mr. F. J., obituary, 1619 

Maunsell, Dr. R. C. B., thyroid gland, 1210 

Mauritius, plagne in, 182, 482, 639, 1023, 1086, 
1147, 1225, 1817 

Maw. Mr. W. E., insects in the ear, 283 

Maxille, the inferior, fractures of the, treated 
by a modified method of wire snture, 1722 

Maxillary sinus of a horse, mycotic tumour in 
the, 1 

Maxillary sinus, topographical relations of the, 
529 

Maxillary (see also Temporo-maxillary) 

Mavhew, Mr. C., improved syringe, 242 

Mazzoni, Dr., and the ceremony of the Porta 
Santa, 68 

M.D. Durham for practitioners, 1468 

Measles, notifivation of, 491; complicated with 
meningitis and spinal myelitis, 533; pro- 
dromal rashes in, 555. 654; disinfection after, 
736: distribution and control of, 941 

Measles in India, 423 

Meat, unwholesome, prosecutions for possess- 
ing, 395, 1170; diseased, the fraudulent 
Supply of. 736 

Meat for the troops, 429; on board the trans- 
ports, 740, 814 

Neat, sulphite of sodium in, 586; inspection 
of, 1254 


Meat supply, the London, 181; of Cardiff, 1756 

1915 white and dark, in medical dietetics, 

Meckel's diverticulum, intestinal obstruction 
arising from, 383, 452, 707, 1068. 1585 

Medal for Dr. Lapponi and Dr. Mazzoni, 205; 
the Howard, 1896; the Kaisar-i-Hind, 1911 

Médecine, Termes des, Dictionnaire des 
(review), 34; Histoire de la (see Janus) 

Mediastinal growths with secondary deposits 
in the spinal canal causing paraplegia, 1069; 
growths, the diagnosis of, 1145 

Mee es tuberculous glands in the, 1282, 

Medica (see Enevecloprdia Medica, Materia 
medica, Bibliographia Medica) 


MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


ÆSCULAPIAN Socrery.—Exhibition of eases, 544 
—Uterine carcinoma, 944—Micro-organisms 
in the causation of certain diseases of the 
nervous system, 1075—Pseudo-diphtheritie 
throat, 1213—Treatment of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, 1447—Use of mercury in the 
treatment of cardiae failure due to arterio- 
sclerosis, 1519. 1881 

ANATOMICAL Sociery. — Meeting in Man- 
chester, 1912 

BECKENHAM AND PENGE MEDICAL Socrery.— 
The Cannon-street hotel meeting and Dr. 
Glover, 1755— Annual dinner, 1764 

BERLIN MEDICAL Socu.ry,—Lacdies as mem- 
hers, 273 

BIRKENHEAD MEDICAL Soctery.—Peritonitis 
in the female, $16—General paralysis of the 
insane, 943—Dilatation of the stomach, 1212 

Bompay MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY.— 
Atropine in plague; Diagnosis of typhoid 
fever and Malta fever, 144 

BOURNEMOUTH MEDICAL SocleTy.—Cases of 
surgical interest, 1276 

Beaprorp AND Disrrice MEDICO-ETHICAL 
SociEry.—Election of officers, 240 

BraprordD MEpICcO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY.— 
Contagion in modern times, 170—Inflamed 
corneal ulcers, 464— Exhibition of specimens, 


941—Exhibition of cases, 1009—-Exhibition 
of eases and specimens, 1445—Case of 


t horacie ancurysm; Uremia, 1730 

BristoL MrEpICO-CHIRURGICAL = SocteTy.— 
Exhibition of specimens, 170—Intestinal 
obstruction, 452 

BRITISH BALNEOLOGICAL AND CLIMATOLOGICAL 
SocreTy.—The treatment of diseases of the 
nervous system and nervous atfections by 
baths and climate, 887—Treatment of nervous 
diseases by baths and climate, 943—The 
climate of Rhodesia, 1365—The hill stations 
of India as health resorts, 169 

BRITISH GYN-ECOLOGICAL Socrery,—Demon- 
dt rut ions by means of the kinematograph, 
50—Annnal meeting; Election of officers; 
President's valedietory address, 169—Chronic 
tubal inversion of the uterus, 464—Exhibi- 
tion of specimens, 8858 — Exhibition of speci- 
mens; Uterine myoma removed by pan- 
hysterectomy ; Treatment of cancer based 
on the parasitie theory, 1211—Indications for 
the removal of the uterine appendages, 1518S— 
Exhibition of specimens: Indications for the 
removal of the uterine appendages, 1802 

BrivisH LARYNGOLOGICAL, RHINGLOGICAL, AND 
OTOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION,—ENhibition or 
eases, $14—Conditions of the throat and 
larynx simulating and predisposing to 
tuberculosis, 859— Use of the Roentgen rays 
in the diagnosis of diseases of the throat, 
nose, and neighbouring organs, 1591 

BRIrisH ORTHOPEMCESoCETY.—Hallux valgus 
and varus and analogous detormities, 609, 621 
—Treatinent of spinal abscess ; Treatment of 
severe congenital equino-varus, 1805 

CAkpirr MEDICAL Soctery.—Some points con- 
nected with the induction of premature 
labour, 171--Exhibition of specimens, 466 

CHEISEA CLINICAL Soctery.—Treatment. of 
rheumatism, 328, 761, 778, 872, 920, 933, 
1016—Gynwcological therapeuties, 709—V ale- 
ditory address, 1886 

CI NICAL Sociery.— Exhibition of cases, 167— 
Priinary resection of gangrenous intestine ; 
Primary abdominal section for wounds of 
the abdomen, 309—Cases of hiemo-pneumo- 
thorax ; Pertorated duodenal ulcer; Strieture 
of the small intestine following strangulated 
hernia, 458— Exhibition of cases, 617—The 
prevention of valvular disease in acute rheu- 
matism, 776—Case of dermoid evst within 
the spinal canal; Reduction of the deformity 
of spinal caries by manual rectification, 932— 
Exhibition of cases, 1262—Acute encephalitis 
following influenza; Operative treatment of 
all-stones ; Pneumothorax in an apparently 
ealthy man, 1441—Case of gastro-entero- 
stomy followed by pylorectomy; Sept ieem in 
treated by anti-streptococeic serum and 
nuclein; Graves's disense, 1590 


DERMATOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND.— Exhibition of cases, 315, 710, 
1010, 1366— Annual meeting, 1381—Election 
of officers; The chief constitutional and local 
conditions associated with seborrhaa, 1660 

EDINBURGH MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY.— 
Exhibition of cases and specimens, 21— 
Salol in the treatment of small-pox; Per- 
manent dislocation of the patella, 237— 
Hematuria; Increase of nervous disease anc 
insanity, 461—Heredity in disease, 808 The 
effect of heredity on disease, 855—Laminec- 
tomy for paralysis; Activity of the saliva in 
diseased conditions of the body; Cross 
infection” in fever hospitals; Exhibition of 
specimens, 1363—Exhibition of cases; Blocul- 
pressure in sleeplessness and sleep; Origin, 
development, and structure of the umbilical 
cord, 1803 

EDINBURGH OBSTFTRICAL Sociery.—Vaginal 
cæliotomy, 28—Albuminuria, multiple preg- 
nancy, papyraceous fatus, and placenta 
previa; Differentiation of connective tissue 
in the human fetus, 169—Eclampaia ; 
Basilysis; The use of levurine, 618—The 
chronology of ante-natal life: Double 
ovariotomy; Chylous ascites, 938, 1791— 
Vaporisation of the endometrium; Vulvar 
hematoma in labour, 1516— Exhibition of 
specimens; Nomenclature of transverse 
presentations and of version; Set of the 
pelvis in the bady, 1885 

EDINBURGH RoyaL MEDICAL 
Dinner, 808 

EPIDEMIOLOGICAL = SocreTy.—Bacteriological 
diagnosis in a school epidemic of diphtheria, 
236—Housing of the working classes in 
Liverpool, 482. 621— Measles, its distribution 
and control, 941—Infectivity of enteric fever, 
1284—Changes in the council, 1519 

FOLKESTONE MEDICAL Sociery.—Patent and 

uack remedies, 466—Musical evening, 59— 
Operative midwifery, 1286 

FoRFARSHIRE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION.—Bwyhilii- 
tion of cases and specimens, 239—Nitrites 
and allied substances, 859—Kxhibition ot 
cases and specimens, 1213 

FRENCH ACADEMY: OF MEDICINE.—Eleetion ot 
a member, 502—Typhoid fever, 69—Dis- 
infection after measles, 72€—Influenza,; 
Appendicitis, 809 - Percussion of the cranhon, 
1036— Rabies, 1250—Sea-sickness, 1251 - 
Malaria commission; The Tarnier bequest, 
1405 — Aleoholism, 1473 — Facial neuralgia, 
1616— Dissemination of sinall-pox by ties, 
M 1840— Disinfection of . wells, 
9 

FRENCH SocreTy oF BtoLoGy.,—Celebration of 
littieth anniversary, 204 

eae SOCIETY OF SURGERY.—New buildings, 

GLASGOW OBSTETRICAL AND GYNECOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY,—The involution of the puerperal 
uterus, 966 

Ghascow PATHOLOGICAL AND CLINIcal 
SocCLERY.— Exhibition of cases and specimens, 
315. 544, 1135 

GLASGOW SOUTHERN 
Presentation, 1034 

HARVEIAN Sociery.— Exhibition of cases, 101 
—Annual meeting, 258 —ELVe symptoms in 
the diagnosis of general diseases, 239, 287 — 
Exhibition of cases and specimens, 363-— 
Fibroid tumours of the uterus, 444—The 
feeding of infants with modified milk, 540 — 
Suppression of urine, 541, 612—The localisa- 
tion of cerebellar disease, 7T08— Exhibition of 
cases, 942— Discussion on the diagnosis and 
treatment of chronie purulent nasal dis- 
charges, 1073—Removal of a curtain ring 
from the pharynx of a child; Congenital 
laryngeal otstruction; Cholesteatoma; Ex- 
hibition of cases, 1207— Selection of cases tor 
abdominal section, 1446 

Huntertan Sociery,—Hunterian oration on 
the influence of modern surgery upon medi- 
cal practice, 402, 1259—Election of officers, 
781—Exhibition of specimens, 944—Seme 
points in the therapeutics of gout, 11353- 
Ixhibition of cases, 1658 

Ipswich CLINICAL SociErY.— Exhibition ot 
cases, 543, 1010 , 

Isningron MEDICAL Sociery.—Midwives Bill. 
872— Placenta previa, 1660 

KIDDERMINSTER MEpICAL SocirTY.— Mal- 
formation of the vulva, 710— Exhibition ot 
specimens; Double empyema, 1212 

LaRYNGOLOGICAL Society. — Exhibition of 
cases, 1135 

LEEDS AND West RIDING MEpico-CHIRURGI 
CAI. Soctery.—Fatid expectoration; Re- 
moval of a submucous fibroid by section of 
the uterus; Volvulus associated with hernia, 
237—The notification of phthisis : The treat- 
ment of gonorrhiwal arthritis. 386—Urctro- 
pine as a urinary antiseptic; Tutestinal 
obstruction, 707—Exhibition of cases, 1007— 
„Return“ cases of scarlet fever and th 


SociErY.— 


MrpicaL SociETX.— 


THE LANCET, 
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length of infectivity of the disease; Simula- specimens, 1361—Extra-uterine gestation ; SOCIETY OF MEDICAL. OFFICERS OF HEALTH.— 
tion of gastric perforations, Exhibition of Exhibition of specimens, 17 Fhe application ot tacteriology to public 
cases and specimens, 1132-—Ventro-fixation ; ODONTOLOGICAL Socrery.—Grants in aid of health, 3]]--Deaths nom diarrhnaa, & 


The pathology of gout. 1443 
LEICESTER EDICAL SOCIETY. — Centenary 
dinner, 


Inter-notification of infectious diseases, 
Area condemnation under the Housing Acts. 
943— Difficulties in the administration of 


research, 228, 8 
OPHTHA LMOLOGICAL 


Sociery. —Experim ental 
exophtbhalmos and 


enophthalmos ; Cicatrix 


LIFE ASSURANCE MEDICAL OFFICERS ASSOCIA- | horn growing from the cornea; Glaucoma tever hospitals, 1208 Lorkshire tranch din- 
riox.—Aleoholie stimulants, 650 — following the use of homatropine, 310 — ner, 1671 
LIVERPOOL MEDICAL [NSTITUTION.—F ibroid Kamily tendency to ephthalinople ria externa; SocTHPORT MEDICAL SociETY.— Eshitition of 
tumour of the uterus, 30 — Election of Meningitis followed by panoplithalmit is cases, 244—Pertorated gust ric ulcer, 944— Ex- 
officers, 170— The pathology and treatment Pigmented tumour of the eyeball; Green hibition of cascs and specimens, 1136 
of pneumonia ; National Association for the Vision, 854— Opaque nerve-fib res remote trem SourH-WeEsT LONDON Mepicar Soda 
Prevention of Consumption, 460, 579— Parasite the dise degenerating after neuritis; Exbi- Plague, 1063— Exhibition of cases; Denion- 


of cancer ; Exhibition of specimens, 541— 
Exhibition of cases, 620—Acute Bright's 
disease ; Suprapubie lithotemy in old men 
with enlarged prostate: Bubonie plague, 
780— Exhibition of eases and s yecimens, 
_Exhibition of cases, 940, 107 —Enhibition 
of specimens ; The use of agglutination of 
red corpuscles for diagnostic purposes. 1209 
—Conversazione, 49— Exhibition of Cases; 
The so-called pulsus paraloxus, 1 
MANCHESTER CLINICAL SocrEry.— Exhibition 
of cases, 30— The revention of tuberculosis, 
313—Exhibition of cases and specimens, 622, 


stration on the production of Roentgen rans, 
1212---The 0 erative treatment of chronic 
otorrhera, 159. 

SrocKPORL’ AND District MEDICAL SocırTY.— 
The local branch of the St. John Ambulance 
Association, 

UrstTer MEDICAL Socikry.— Prot amines. 203— 
Smoking concert, 980— lutussuscept ion, 1171 
—Gastroptosis. 1405 

Wrsr KENT MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. — 


bition of cases and specimens, 1362—Occlusion 
of the central retinal artery ou both sides; 
The arithmetical triangle in ophthalmolozy ; 
Dermoid tumour of the conjunctiva; Peri- 
arteritis of the retinal arteries ; Ophthalmitis 
associated with basal meningitis, 1801 

OreLoGicaL Soci ery.—Position of aural sur- 
gery, 359— Cerebellar abscess, 542— Exhibition 
of cases and specimens, 857. 1515 


OxroRD MEDICAL Sociery.—Clinical value of NE. 
tood examinations, 54 Exhibition of eases, 389 


PATHOLOGICAL SoctEry.—The bacteriology ot Weert LONDON MEDICo-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY- 
venous thrombi; Mvcotie tumour from a — Surgical treatment of dilated stomach, 195. 
Norse: “Spontaneous” carcinoma; Experi- 999— Treatment of primary and secondary 


MANCHESTER MEDICAL SocrETY.— Election of ments with the toxins of the pneumoecoceus, syphilis, 253, 463—Dinver, 48] —Exhibition of 


officers, 240—Presidential address, 544— 165—The purt played by insects in the spread Cases, 710—Purulent opbthalmia in children 
Epididymectomy for tuberculosis of the of malaria; Vexperiniental sroduction of and its treatment, 35—Notification of 


right testis, 7i—Rectal cancer and treat- 
ment by excision, 1135 


amyloid disease 11 animals; 
of cobra venom bY 


purulent ophthalmia in infants, 1447—Exhi- 


Neutralisstion 51 $ : 
bition of cases, 1¢61—Cavendish Jecture, 


its antitoxin, Cortieal 


MANCHESTER PATHOLOGICAL Society. Ex changes in acute chorea, 383—Discussion on 1656 
hibition of 8 yecimens, 25 —Pathology of the forms and significance of proteids in the Wrest PENWITH (CoRNWALT) MEDICAL Socir1y. 
memmonia, 4—Exhibition 91 specimens, urine, 539, 853— The results obtained by in- —The prevention and treatment of diph- 


42—Pathological relations of the thyroid 
land, 1213—-Acute hemorrhagic cystitis; 
nnominate aneurysm, 1443 
MANCHESTER THERAPEUTICAL 
Mercuriol in syphilis, 7 
MEDICAL SOCIETY OF Loxpoy.— Excision of 
the vesicula seminalis; Operative treatinent 
of uterine fibroids, g9-— Pathology and treat- 
ment of appendicitis. 225, 235 78. 557, 615— 
Dinner, 402, q89— Exhibition of cases, 48 
Lettsomian lectures Ou cancer of the breast, 


theria, 543 

Wicas MEDICAL Socirry.—Annual meeting, 
544 — Pharmaceutical and  therapentica 
. 1136—Eshibition of specimens, 
1886 


WINDSOR AND District MrpicaL Soc TY.— 
Temperature in health and disease, 29. 69— 
The use of anti-streptococei¢ serum, 319— 
Exhibition of cases, 522 Eve symptoms in 
tabes dorsalis, 10058 “Annual mectiug, 1226— 


jecting B-amido-butyrie acid into animals, 

o- The changes of the blood in disease, 

1006, 1360— Laboratory meeting, 1440, 1542 — 
Exhibition of cases and specimens, 1534— 
Meeting at Cambridge, 1817 

Praisrow AND CANNING 
Soctery.— Diphtheria, 623 

READING PATHOLOGICAL Sociery.— Acidity, 
1393 

Royal ACADEMY OF MEDICINE IN IRELAND. 


SOCIETY. — 


TowN MEDICAL 


684, 843, 990 
ing prestatec 
—Chneinistry 


J- Coxa vara, 
931— Exhibition 
g of the breast, 
certificates. in 
907-—Conversazione, 1 
auses of the rst sonl 
Excision of the 
lion for trige 


1206—24 ver 
1 practice, 
1459, 1529— 
the heart, 
serial gang 


1430, 1440— 


MEDICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA. — Annual 


The examination of sick children, 22 —Deci- 
duoma malignum ; Ulceration in the fenne 
urethra, 238 — Tracheotomy in diphtheria. 
462--Protamines and their cleavage products, 
619— Clinical report of the Rotunda Lying- 
in Hospital, 707, 1674—Presitential address : 
Infantile insanity. 856 — Growth or the 
ty hoid bacillus; Exhibition of specimens, 
g29 — Congenital Dullous eruption, 1c 
Atmo-kausis and zesto-kausis, 1074—VPolv- 
eoria ; Thyroidectomy 3 Aetinomyeosis 3 


seapulo - thoracic amputation $ Aniltary 


Annual dinner, 16 

Woop GREEN AND DISTRICT MEDICAL JOCI Y. 
— Tue new rules ot the National Depesit 
Friendly Society, 1102 


Medical Acts, Mr. V. Horsley on the, 1702, 1352. 
1533, ae ; an unquatitied plaintiff wiler 
the, 1& 

Medical Aid Fund (see Sick and Wounded) 

Medical aid societies Gee Friendly societ 08. 
Liverpool Pilets) 

Medical Alliance, the Priendix Societies’, 12 


Spinal dislocation, 0; Chorea; Croup: Medical anniversaries in America, 1915 
ASSOCIATION. — Pemphigus and erythema, 1284 — Inter- Medical Annual and Practitioners’ Inder 


(review), 1269 


Division, 1102—General meeting. 1296— aneurysm 5 Disease of ankle-joint and foot, | Medical sppointments and vacancies, unix es 
Mecting of the South-Eastern Division, 1264—Commercial pepsin; Asylum patho- and collegiate, 139. 253. 589, 798, 871. 87. 


1332 logy; The medico-legal relations of general 1374, 1380; hespital, infirmary. and spe 
62 


Miptaxnn MEDICAL Society. Exhibition of Tee 1444—Sarcoma of both ovaries s sary, 65. 139, 328, 302. 588. 689. €72, bi. 
cases and specimens, 314, 623, 780—Function „Orrs Operation, 1517—Tubal pregnancy s 1086, 1177; in South Atrica, 66; in Londen- 


of the pericardium, 

Nev ROLOGICAT. SocLETy.— Annual meeting, 466 

New Cross MEDICAL Suclery.— Backache as a 
symptom of rectal disorder, 1128 

New YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. EN- 
hibition of cases, 1446 

New YORK GENITO-URINARY SociETy.— For- 
mation of the society. 145 

New YORK STATE MEDICAL Socrery.— Elec- 
tion of president, 

N EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
Exhibition of cases, 
wifery forceps, 465 

NokrH Loxpos MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL 
SocleTyY.— Uterine fibroids, 147. 174— The 
open-air treatment of consumption, 102— 
Discussion on syphilis, 


Pan-hysterect omy ; Delivery of the placenta, 
1730—Cerebro-spinal meningitis, 1805 

RoyvaL MEDICAL ACADEMY OF TURIN,-—Caco- 
dylate of soda, 1037 


RoyaL MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 
—Ophthalmoplegia externa, eomplicatins 
Graves’s diseases Action of tetanus toxin 
on nerve-cells ot the cerebral cortex, 98— Thie 
mastoid operation for the cure of chronie 
surulent otorrhcea : methods and indications. 

4—Diseussion on mastoid operation tor the 
eure of chrenic purulent otorrliea, 485. 876— 
Acute Ménière’s symptoms im leucht .in. 
615-—Shin affections in Bright's disease, 5 
Open-air treatment of tuberculosis, 
Rupture of the asophagus eaused by vomit- 
ing; Sarcoma of the gast ro-hepatic omentum. 


derry, 585; in Egypt. 854 

Medical appointments (see also Appoint menis, 
Services) 

Medical arrangements for the war, Birmingham 
and the, 578 

Medical aspects of the Chinese erisis, 1880 

Medical assistance, gratuitous, to the public. Te 

Medical assistants, qualitied, the dearth of, 212 
355, 1898 

Medical Association, Gateshead, 1205 

Medical Athletie Club, Bristol. 428 

Medical attaches, German military, in South 
Atrica, 404, 970, 1165 

Medical attendance on the families of soldiers, 
reservists, Or volunteers. S0, 103; during the 
night, 425; gratuitous, rates for, in France, 
581; at Bournemouth, 589, 667; on L mon 


CLINICAL SOCIETY. — 
388— The use of mid- 


Loe a 
(ae 
~ 


North or ENGLAND OBSTETRICAL AND] 930—The wounded in the present war, 1300, telegraphists, 975: ter necidents, IS; On 
GY¥N ECOLOGICAT. SoclETY.— Minor gy nieco- 1259, 1374. 1459, 1485, 1515—Alterations inthe juveniles and women bY contract, 1551 


logy. 3)—Exhibition of specimens, 315, 708 — 
Treatment of fibro-myoma of the uterus, 
1008—Exhibition of specimens; Prevention 
and relief of pain in minor vniecology, 
1366—Exhibition of specimens; he influence 
of gonorrhen on the puerperium. 1731 
NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM MEDICAL 
Society. Exhibition of eases, Ca < 
NorwicH MEDICO - CHIRURGICAL SoCIETY.— 
Professional union, 85 
NOTTINGHAM MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SocCTECY.— 
Cases of diphtheria treated by antitoxin, 
943— Exhibition of eases and specimens, 1075 
OnNSTETRICAL SoclETY.—Treatment of rupture 
of the uterus by packing the tear with iodo- 
form gauze: Exhibition of specimens, 100— 
Annual meeting, 465—A lantern demonstra- 
tion on the anatomy of two specimens of 
dropsical parasitic fort uses; Extra-uterine 


Medical Benevolent Fund (see British, Ke.) 

Medical bill, an cihteenth-century £12 

Medical certificates in tbe Post Office sen tee, 
429; for the London School Board. I; tor 
the use of school boards, 743; fae, hae os 


by-laws; The medical and surgical complica- 

tions of pyorrhun alveolaris, 1728—Iniova- 
tions, 1899 

SHEFFIELD MEpico-CHIRU RGICAL SocIETY.— 
Exhibition of microscopieal and macroscopi- 
eal specimens, 103—Repert of the sanatorium 
treatment of shthisis at the Sheffield Royal 
Infirmary. Exhibition of eases, 465— Ex- 
hibition of cases; Simple tonsillitis with 
paralysis of the soft palate; Cases of skin 
disease presenting unusual features, T31—Ex- 
hibition of cases and specimens, 940, 1075-- 

Exhibition of cases and specimens; Cirrhosis 


of the liver M an infant, 1213 
SocIETÀ ITALIANA DI MEDICINA INTERNA. 
Malaria and mosquitoes, 79 
SocLETY OF ANESTHETIST. —A new inhaler, 
29 The atter-effect of ether inhalation upon 


687 

Meclical charities, 244, 1704; nud war funds, ctl; 
Manchester, finances of. 271. 400 

Medical Congress, the International, in Paris, 
398, 479, 490. 660, 1160, 1162, 1220, 1281, 1001. 
1670, 1821, 1897 

Medical consultations, 
271 

Medical corporations, 629 

Medical corps, army (see Royal Army Medical 
Corps) 

Modical corps, New South Wales army, 811 

Medical Council (see General Medical Council) 

Medical Defence Union, a case conducted by 


the degratation of, 


gestation ; Spondylolist hesis 5 Exhibition of the respiratory system, 389. 557, 779—Paritly- the, 341; annual meeting ot the. 172 . 
cases and specimens, 777 — Incarcerated sis of the respiratory centre under chiero- work of the, 78, 949, 1917; ofhess of ihe, 
retro-displaced gravid uterus, 1072 — The form; Administration and choice of anesthe- 1336 

relations of organic affections of the heart to ties for young children, 1210—Failure of Medical degrees. American. saluclcs*. 7135 


fibro-myoma of the uterus; Exhibition of respiration under auæsthesia, 1518 Italian, recognition of, 1665 
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Medical department, the Royal Navy, 898, 982, 
1106 

Medical department of the United States army, 
reforms m the, 276 

Melical Dictionary, Pocket (review), 241 

one dietetics, white and dark meats in, 
79 

Medical Digest, 355, 397, 420; Dr. R. Neale, the 
compiler of the, proposed testimonial to, 397 

Medical Directory, statisties froni the, 401 

Medical dramatic club, Bristol, 893, 1282 

Medical education, preliminary, in 1900. 42; of 
Women. Seottish Association for the, 887; in 
the United States, uniformity in the standard 
01. 

Medical Electrology and Radiology, congress 
of, in Paris, 398 

Medical establishment of the army, vote for the, 
740. 894, 948 

Medical ethies (or Professional medicine and 
medieal deontology) international congress 
on, 176, 325, 792. 1180. 1457 

Medical ethics and the Brit. Med. Assoc., 1543 

Medical etiquette, a qnestion ot, 256 

Medical evidence, conflicting. 981 

Medical examination of volunteers, 585: of 
personal injury claims, 769 

Medical Examiner (review), 1370 

Medical faculty. new, in Russia, 1656 

Medical fees under the Poor-law, 117 

Medical tees, the Fife miners and, 247; liability 
ior the payment of, 510. 667, 743, 899; actions 
tor the recovery of, 510. 982, 1080, 1176 

Medical folklore of shamrock, 1020, 1179 

Medical football mint ch. 428 

Medieal Freemasons, appeals to. 909, 982, 1256 

Medical golf tournament. 1039. 1325, 1918 

Medical Graduates’ College and Polvelinie, 179, 
215, 360, 872, 955, 1201, 1417. 1526, 1671, 1703, 
1817. 1899 

Medical Graduates’ 
1909; Brussels, 1918 

Medical Guild. the Manchester, 428 

Medical Handbook of Travel (review), 625 

Medical high sheriff, 740 

Medical In-door Gymnastics (review), 1013 

Medical inspectors of the Local Government. 
Board, reports of, 493, 1090 

Medical instruction in the United States, 971 

Medical journals in Germany, 349 

Medical justices of the peace, lunacy certifi- 
cates and, 900 

Medical legislators in Italy, 1914 

Medical lock-out by friendly societies. 576. 655 

Melical magistrates, 141, 206, 278, 506, 1022, 
1103, 1332 

Medical man, accidental poisoning of a, 67; 
ebey vour, 113; as military governor of 
Cuba, 137, 722; the clergyman and the, 143, 
509, 667, 743; assault on a. 271; killed by a 
lunatic, 348; a philanthropic, 428; a de- 
ceased, door-plate of, 743; kleptomania in a, 
969; practising as a charlatan, 981, 1042; 
prosecution of a, 1697; convieted of forgery, 
strange case of a, 1817, 1891 

Medical man (see also Doctor, Physician) 

Medical matters in Rangoon, 327 

Medical men, actions-at-law brought by, 141, 
341, 510, 635. 982; the hours of sleep of, 175; 
Widows and Orphans of. Society for the 
Relief of. 206, 1132, 1687; dissensions be- 
tween, 348; the prescribing of whisky by, 5, 
395; motor-cars for, 590; street noises and, 
635; in the Divoree Court, 786. 793; actions- 
at law brought against, 1809, 1812; hospital 
hoards and, 1816 

Medical men, honours to. 43, 334, 495, 654, 792. 
403, 1220, 1246, 1320, 1526, 1539, 1601, 1911; 
academic honours to, 734 

Medical men, presentations to (see PRESEN- 
TATIONS); eminent foreign, deaths of (see 
Deaths, &.); or their families, appeals on 
behalt of (see Subscriptions); frauds on 
(sce Anglo-American, Hopwood) 

Medical, Missionary Society, Edinburgh, 346; 
Bristol, 893 

Medical news in American lay journals, 583 

Medical officer, an army, reported murder of, 
972; army, the retired, position of, 732, 806 

Medical officer of health and others, a matter 
tor the, 44 

Medical officer of health, a consulting, 950 

Medical officer of health, position of the, 
towards his local authority, 973 

Medical officer of health, the question of 
appointing a, for Monmouthshire, 479 

Medical officer of health of Salop, 402; of 
Sutherland, 500 ; of St. Austell, 893; assistant, 
of Liverpool, 967; of Croydon, 1918 

RS officer, a district, compensation to, 

Medical officer, Major Marehand’s, 495 

Medical officers mentioned in despatches, 62, 
882; civilian and military, with jhe arny in 
South Africa, remuneration of, 507, 1040 

Medical officers, Freneh, military and naval, 
promotion in the Legion of Honour tor, 334, 
495; German army, on the war in South 


Association, Durham, 


Africa, 404, 970; German military, the posi- 
pon of, 881; Italian military, memorial to, 

Medical officers of health. reports of. 181. 256, 
332, 401. 490, 577, 585. 725. 972. 973. 974, 1019. 
1027, 1215, 1249, 1318, 1537. 1682, 1759, 1828, 
1907: Seoteh, and sanitary inspectors, 250; 
eounty, 479. 949, 1533; the appointment of, 
1225; tenure of office of, 1575, 1599, 1612; 
fixity of tenure for, 1454 

Medical officers, dispensary, in Treland, vaca- 
tion allowances of, 507, 1256, 1451; to country 
infirmaries in Ireland, legal position of, 
734 

Medical officers, Poor-law, early. 45 

Medical officers, assistant, of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, 211 

Medical officers for 
marine, 136 

Medical Officers’ Association, Scott ish Poor-law, 
125; Union, Railway, 1997 

Medical organisation for the army, 586; volun- 
teer, 1039 

Medical organisation, conference on, at Man- 
chester: preliminary notice, 1168; opening 
of the conference, 1302; address by Mr. 
Horsley on the Medical Acts, 1302. motions 
carried, 1303, 1304, 1306. 1389. 1390. 1391, 1392; 
paper by Mr. R. B. Anderson on corporate 
and medical reform, 1304; the midwives 
question, 1304; medical education, 1304: 
paper by Mr. George Brown upon medieal 
charities, their relation to the publie and the 
protession, 1304; death certification, 1306; 
friendly societies, 1306; address by Dr. 
Glover on some debated points in medical 
polities (i.e the Midwives Bill), 1206. 1389; 
the conference and the Midwives Bill, 1372; 
vote of thanks to Dr. Glover, 1379; the 
special commissioner of Tur Lancer on the 
conference, 1382, 1613; publie vaccinators, 
1389; medical organisation, 1390; paper by 


the French mercantile 


Mr. T. G. Herder on the Brit. Med. 
Assoe., 1391; close of the proceedings, 
1392; remarks by the Manchester corre- 


sponudent, 1471; letter from the seerctary of 
the conference. 1543 

Medical politics, 943, 1306 

Medical practice in Monte Carlo, 589 

Medical practice, the influence of modern 
surgery upon. 1259; reefprocity of, with 
Italy, 1626, 1628, 1913 

Medical practitioner (see General 
practitioner) 

Medical practitioners, the duty of, in reference 
to inquests, 805; foreign, the threatened ex- 
clusion of, from Italy, 955 

Medical Practitioners’ Association, the Incor- 
porated, 577 

Medical Press, congress of the, 1160, 1324 

Medical profession, the vounger members of 
the, an appeal to, 48, 62; in the United 
Kingdom, distribution of the, 40l; in 
England.a French view of the, 431; members 
of the, civil and military, who have lost their 
lives or been wounded in the war, 804, 964, 
1026, 1029, 1755, 1830; and the war, 1040; 
dangers of the, 1809 

Medical profession in Germany, statistics of 
the, 68 

Medical Profession the Cork, 
542 

Medical Protection Society, the London and 
Counties, 949, 1025, 1765 

Medical Protection und 
Society, East Suburban, 278 

Medical reciprocity with Italy, 863 

Medical reform (see Corporate, &e.) 

Medical Register tor 1900, 1146 

Medical report, the army, for 1898, 1384, 1675, 
1827 

Medical reports of the Chinese 
customs, 480 

Medical reserve, Roval Naval, 882 

Medical sehools (see under respective names, 
eg, Army, Irish. Xe.) 

Medical scienee, electricity in. 695 

Medical service of the Hebrides, 46; proposed 
publie, 267, 341; the Battersea and Clapham, 
497; the publie, of British Guiana, 636; 
publie, the Coventry, 1542 

Medical service, the army, in the field, lecture 
on, 205; the strength of, 429 

Medical service, the Indian, inerease of, 270; 
puss list. 334. 495; dinner, 1532, 1826 

Medical service, the Roval Navy, 638, 664 

Medical services, army, the Canadian, 1914 

Medical services, naval, military, &. (sce also 
Services) 

Medical Sickness, Annuity, and Life Assurance 
Friendly Society, 1889 

Medical slander case, 141 

Medical societies, the value of, 548 

Medical staff of a dispensary, resiguation cf 
the, 204. 

Medical staff corps, volunteer, the London 
companies. distribution of prizes, 420, 572; 
the Manchester, tor service in the war, 424; 


medical 


Association, 


Medico- Ethical 


maritime 


Edinburgh company volunteer, annual 
N 547; volunteer, Aberdeen company, 
Medical standpoint, criminology from a, 892 
Medical students, the supply of, 955 
Medical students (see also Student) 
eee Supplemental Fund, the Naval, 129, 


Medical. Surgical, and Hygienic Exhibition, 
1673. 1749 

Medical titles, the assumption of, 667 

Medical tithes in Germany, 970 

Medical union (see Birmingham and District. 
Bradford and West Riding, Durham, Wool- 
wich) 

Medical women, the study of tropical diseases 
by. 870; honours to. 1911 

Meal Work, Roentgen Rays in (review). 
0 

Medical worthies. three, 137 

Medical (see also British 
Medical, X., Veterinary) 

Medicale, Clinique, Leçons de (review), 1448 

Medicine. examinations in, in Vienna, new 
rules for, 69; the practice of. by unqualitied 
persons, 284; popular, 744. 899; Cambridge 
Summer eee 328, 1602. 1816; at Oxfonl 
University. 1822 

Medicine and surgery, the Vatiean consultants 
in, 209 

Medicine, internal, congress of, at Wieshaden, 
536, 660, 1225, 1544 

Medicine, congress of, in Paris isee Medical 
Congress), professional, raid medical deonto- 
logy, congress of (see Medical Ethics: 
French Academy of (sce MEDICAL SOCIETIES) 

Medicine, State, Journal of (review), 242; 
Practical, Cyclopedia of (review), 316; Pro- 
gressive review), 389: A Sxstem of 
(review), 466; 9 Practical, The Princi- 
ples of Treatmeut amd their Applica- 
tion in (review), 623; the Practice of, A 
Text-hook of (review), 782; Clinical (review), 
1137: The Practice of (review). 1138; Clinical. 
The Sphyymograph in (review), 1215; Prav- 
tice of review), 1521: Practice or, Handbook 
of the review), 1521; A Manual of (review), 
1887 

Medicine 
Practice) 

Medicines (see Remedies, Preparations) 

Medico-legal expert evidence in France, 348 

Medicus (sce Index Medicus) 

Melbourne: small-pox and beri-beri on ship- 
board, 138; mecting of the Australasian 
Association for the Advaneement of Science, 
891; infectious diseases, 891; milk-supply, 
891; drainage, 891 

Memorial lecture, Lees and Raper, 956, 1271; 
scholarship, Helen Prideaux, 1742 

Memorials to: Dr. Mabel Webb, 720, 739: 
Italian army surgeons, 889: Prof. J. F. 
Hodges, 1097; Prof. Huxley, 1301; Mr. 
G. J. Symons, 1697 

Memory, loss of, 1670 

Meuière's svinptoms, acute, in leucocythæmin. 
615 

Meningeal hemorrhage, Kernig's sign in, 47 

Meningitis. the common forms of, 178; measles 
complicated with, 533; following enucleation 
of the eyeball, 772; followed by panophthal- 
mitis, 854; basal, recovery from, 942; epi- 
demies of, 1223; in typhoid fever, recovery 
from, 1671: cerebro-spinal, 1404, 1805 

Mental dissolution, 360; changes in Syden- 
ham’s chorea, 1145; degeneration and the 
use of opium in infancx, 1737 

Menteath, Mr. C. G. S., word-blindness, 1699 

Mercantile marine, the French, medical ofti- 
cers for, 136 

ee Manual of the Materia Medica (review), 
4 

Mercurial inunetion in syphilis, 542 

Mercuriol in syphilis, 709 

Mercurel, 1450 

Mercury in urine, quantitative estimation of. 

$2. 117; in svphilis, 463, 468; in cardiac 
failure, 1519. 1881 

Mercury (e also 
Hyrgolum) 

Merey and Truth (review), 1139, 1889 

Meredith, Mr. W. A., uterine fibroids. 262 

Mesenteric artery, embolism of the, 1074 

Mesenteric vessels (or veins), thrombosis of the, 
705. 1800 

Metacarpal bone, the epiphysis of a, disloca- 
tion of, 1130 ; 

ae Dr. J., sarcoma, 941; appendicitis. 

010 

Met orotarat daily readings, 73. 144, 212. 221. 
$56, 432. 510. 590, 668, 744, 818. 900, 983, 1045. 
1107, 1181. 1256, 1336, 1415, 1482, 1567, 16%. 
1700, 1768. 1546, 1926 

Meteorological (see also Royal Meteorological) 

„ three great, 791 

Meteorology of Ben Nevis, 718 

Metropolitan Asylums Board and their assist- 
ant medical officers, 211; and their matron, 


Medical, Clerical 


(see also Twentieth Century 


Corrosive sublimate, 
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672: and the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, 1162 

Metropolitan Hospital, appoint ment at the, 872 

Metropolitan Water supply the Royal Con- 
mission on the, 243, , 329, 407, 423, 565, 
646, 797, 877 

Metrorrhagia, 709 

Mever, Prof. Ludwig, obituary, 583; the late, 


660 
Miall. Mr. P. E., contagion, 170 
Michie. Mr. W.. scavenging in Braemar, 1907 
Miero-organisms in diseases of the nervous 
system, 
Microscopical Scienee, Quarterly Journal of 
(review), 047, 1370 
Microscopy. methods in, 381, 384 
Middle ages, the streets ot London in the. 478 
Middle-ear suppuration, with thrombosis of 
the lateral Sinus, 96; cerebellar abscess 
following, 54 
Middle-ear discase. operations for, 235, 622 
Middlesbrough, the union hospital at, 1247, 
1401 ; pneumonia at, 
Middlesex Hospital, appointments at. 402. 872 
o for Nurses and Students (review), 
173 
Midwifery Notes (review), 1368 
Midwifery, Chinese, 480; operative, 1285 
Midwifery forceps, the use of the, 466 
Midwifery question, the conference at New- 
castle and the, 63, 133, 197, 338. 420, 575 
Midwifery (see also Accouchements, Cranio- 
thorax, Geburtsakt, Geburtshiltliches, Trans- 
verse presentations, Versions) 
Midwives in Berlin, 68 
Midwives question, 428, 472, 731. 943. 1304, 
1558; Bill, 482, 549. 639. 665, 723. 783, 798. 
800. 805, 813, 814, 863. 872. 883. 894. 953, 956, 
964. 975. 1015, 1025. 1082, 1089. 1095, 1103. 1166, 
1205, 1208. 1372. 1389. 1458. 1478, 1544. 1755. 
1841. 1898. 1906. 1919. 1920; Board. 783; 
problem in New York, 1018; registration, 
opposition to, 1086. 1164, 1907 
XIikuliczs operation for disease of the tarsus, 
28: cesaphagescope. 1189 
Military medical attaches, German, in South 
Atrien, 404, 970. 1165; hospitals, women 
nurses in, 662; Tournament, 1539; drill in 
schools, 
Military surgery (see under First-aid, War in 
South Atrica. passim) 
Militia, Ac.. wivice to young medical men to 
join the, 48. 62 
Milk. boric acid in. 13, 50. 229. 279, 586: adulte- 
rations of, 48. 699; the prevention of tubercu- 
losis trom, 65; a standard for, the difficulties 
of, 138. 328; tubercle bacilli in, 159; the 
hacteriology of, 312; composition and cha- 
racters ot. 321; formalin in, 429. 967 ; 
moditied, the feeding of infants with, 540; 
sophistication and carriage of, 637; the pro- 
duction of. the American department of 
agriculture on, 661: preservation of, 887; 
one the sale of, 1096; pasteuriser for, 
121 
Milk prosecutions, 894: standards, 1299 
Milk-supply, diphtheria and, 132, 198; and 
tuberculosis, 807; of Melbourne, 891 
Milk (see also Lupa, Goutte de lait) 
Milkine food, 1790 
Miller, Dr. A. M.. F. C. S. M., 284 
ee Sir William, the late, 347; obituary, 
a 
Miller, Mr. J.. apomorphine. 1481 
Millet, Dr. C. S., sleeping out of doors, 552 
Milligan. Dr.. eerebellar abscess, 543; middle- 
ear disease, 622 
Millingen (see Van Millingen) 
Mills-Roberts, Dr. E. A., dislocation of the 
tibia, 308 
Milnes, Dr. G. II., certificates, 743 
Mind, anatomy of, 891 
Mineral spring, a new. at Nauheim, 806; hot 
icalised. at Salsomaggiore, 889 
Mineral springs in France, regulations affect- 
ing, 128 
Mineral waters, various. 35 
Mirage ot Two Buried Cities (review), 782 


MIRROR OF HOSPITAL PRACTICE, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


BEDFORD COUNTY HosprraL.—aA. case of sup- 
purative appendicitis with secondary liver 
abscesses (under the care of Mr. W. Gifford 
Nash), 852 

BIRKENHEAD AND WIRRAL CHILpREN'S Hos- 
PITAL.—A cage of omphalitis resulting in 
ulceration at the umbilicus; closure of nlver 
by a plastic operation; recovery, with a firni 
1 8 tunder the care of Dr. J. Pinkerton), 

BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HospitaL.—A case of 
fibro-myoma of the uterus; left hydro- 
salpinx ; cardiac dilatation and degenera- 
tion; total abdominal hysterectomy } death 
on the tenth day from perforation of a latent 
duodenal ulcer (under the eare of Dr. Thos. 
Wilson), 306 
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Two cases of 
lary deposits 
raplegia Cinder 
and Dr. H. C. 


INFIRMARY. — 
with secon 
al causing pi 
J. Campbell 


BRADFORD ROYAL 
mediastinal gro 
in the spinal can 
the care of Dr. H. 
Major), 1069 

CUMBERLAND 
susception; Ope 
eare of Dr. I. A. 

EDEN los pr! 
gestation; A 
unruptured 
of Captain 
Surgeon), 234 

GOVERNMENT 
Two cases O 
(under the care of Mr. 

Great YARMOUTH 
case of suppurati 
cerebral abbseess 5 
Dr. Henry Blake), 929 

Grys Hospitan.-~A suet 
of a packi 
eolon; rapid disapp 
neal adhesions din 
PDavics-Collox!). S6--A 
uterine hemorrhage 
naney (under the ca 


RoTrHERHAM Hosprran.—a case of meningitis 


es of intus- 
(under the 


INFIRMARY.—TWo eas 
ration; recovery 
Lediard), 454 
ALOUTTA.—.A case 
lominal section ale 


H.M. Earle, I. M. S., late Resident 


Civit HOSPITAT, HonG-KonG.— 
f malignant pus! 


Hospivat.—A 
ve otitis; mastoid disease; 
necropsy (under t 


SS case of removal 
the descending 
intra perito— 


ng needlo from 
earanee of 
ler the care of Mr. 
case of severe intra- 
from evstic molar preg- 
re ot Mr. J. II. Targett), 


JIOSprraL FOR SICK Cn 
STREET. — A 
tion; necropsy un 


ILDREN, GREAT ORMOND- 
nrmie intestinal obst rue- 


ter the care 


A case of traumatie 
the care of Dr. 


KENSINGTON INFIRMARY. —- 
tetanus with recovery (under 
II. P. Potter), 705 

Kina’s COLLEGE HOsPITA 


1..--A ease of chronic 
Iniddle-ear suppuration 


with t hrombosis of 


Arthur H. Cheatle), 
external and internal 
e Care ot Mr. Albert 
em the lett 
eare ot Dr. 
He MacDonald, 


the care of Mr. 
g&—A case of combined 
ulation Gander th 
Carless), 1357—\ 
bronchus, r 
Norman Dalton anc 


ease of pressur 
ecovery amder 


L INFIRMARY. A case of ru 
(under the care 
we OT ky photic 
J. B. Helier), 
femoral hernia 
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NORTHERN 
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Mr. Channey Puvey, 
and Mr. R. W. Murray’ 
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femoral artery 
n), 539 --A C. 
r the care of Dr. 
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LOSPITAL.—Ten Cases 
tule cunder 
Damer IIarrisson, 


LIVERPOOL 


IIA. -& ca 
tonenl filbro-eystic 
embolism ten 
care of Mr. 


from pulmonary 

operation (uu 

Crawford), 
Licka He 


qays after 
D. Douglas- 


JAMAICA. — À 

he rectum and 
the uterus (unde 
Earle), 1657 

MIDDLESEX Hospi 
complicated | 
and infra-vag 


ease of pro- 
t fibroids of 
r the care of Dr. E. R. C. 
Ti. A case of pregnancy 
brous tumour of the 
abdominal byster- 
recovery (under 
Villiam Duncan), 613 

R HOSPITAL 
perforation of 

k of typhoid 
one recovery 


inal cervix; 


care of Dr. 
MoNsaLL FEVE 
Two cases of 
during an 
hy laparotomy; 


MANCHESTER.— 


tever treated 
(undler the 


superintenden 
New HOSPITAL 
intestinal suture 
Stanley Boyd, M. 


iree Cases of 
are of Mrs. 


rok Womrx.— I!] 
(under tbe e 
D. Brux.), 1986 

Post-GRADUATE 
ute yellow 


Hosprran.—-A 
of the liver 
Stephen smith Burt), 


case of ac 
(under the e 
NEWCA STLE-ON-TYNE RoyaL 
case of renn 
common bile 
(under the care 0 
NORTHAMPTON GENERAL 
ison's disease W 
tuberculous perit 
F. Buszard), 403 
Hosprrat, 
f dislocation of th 
backwards, 
ella upwar 
Dr. E. A. Mil 
PRI NCH ALFRED 
of strangulat 
ed 14 days 
acLaurin), 1281 
DAI. E INFIRMARY. 
ost ruet ion 
culum (under the car 


INFIRMARY.—A 
me trom the 
lenal incision 


wal of a gall-ste 
duct. by the dum 
t Mr. Frederic 
INFIRWARY.—A Case 
ith associated leuco- 
derma and onitis (under the 
care of Dr. 
BrerieEsDA.— 
ve head of the 
inwards, and of 
i outwards (under the 
Is-Roberts), 308 

Hospital. SyD NTV. -A case 
hernia in an infant 


(under the care of Dr. Chas. 


A case of intestinal 
Meckel's diverti- 
R. B. Sellers), 


following enucleation of the eveball tunder 
the care of Mr. F. B. Judge Baldwin), 772 


Royal FREE Hosriral. A case of compound 


separation of the lower epiphysis of the 
femur; recovery with useful limb (under the 
care of Mr. E. W. Roughton), 233 


Row AI. Hospital. ¥OR CHILDREN AND 


WOMEN. —A ease of pyonephrosis with im- 
perforate right ureter (congenital) (under the 
care of Mr. A. Marmaduke Sheild), 1131 


ROVYAI. Hosprrat, IIASL AR. A case of cerebral 


hemorrhage presenting several unusual 
features; Necropsy (under the care of Fleet 
Surgeon G. J. Irvine 97 


Sr. BARTHOLOMEW'S IIoSFITAI. -A case of 


suppression of urine associated with a single 
kidney (under the care of Mr. D'Arcy Power), 
25 


ST. GEORGE'S Hosrita L. — Two interesting 


cases of hernia cander the care of Mr. G. R. 
urn. 929 series of cases of abdominal 
injuries without external wound treated by 
laparotomy (under the care of Mr. G. 
Turner). 1277—A case of hermaphroditism 
(under the care of Mr. G. R. Turner), 1884 


Sr. MARY'S HoserraL.— Two eases of resection 


for high rectal carcinoma (under the care of 
Mr, Page, 1004 


Sr. MaRy HlosprranL FOR Sick CHILDREN, 


PLAISTOW, E. X ease of aus of the 
vulva under the care of Dr. 3. E. Ware), 382 


Sr. PANCRAS INFIRMARY.~-A ense of thrombosis 


of the superior mesenterie Veins nner the 
enre of Dr. W. M. Dunlop, medical superin- 
tendent), 1800 


SURFRIFID RoyaL INELRMARY.—A case of 


traumatic tetanus with reeovery (ander the 
eare of Dr. W. Dyson. 533 


SourH DEVON AND East CORNWALL HOSPITAL. 


—A case of intestinal obstruction due te 
thrombosis of seme aof the mesenteric 
vessels; laparotomy s death ; necropsy runder 
the care of Mr. Ci Whipple, TOo—a case of 
ovarian evot communicating with thickened 
gall-lladder containing a solitary valculus 
(under the care of Mr, R. II. Lucey), 1132 


Suss7ex COUNTY Hospitab.— X case of inter- 


scapulo-thoracic amputation (under the care 
of Mr. T. J. Verrall), 382 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HosprraL.—A case of 


traumatie enopthalmos wuder the care of 
Mr. Perey Flemming), 771 


WESTMINSTER IlosbrraI.— A ease of double 


optic neuritis from serous effusion (Quincke's 

disease) (under the care of Dr. W. Murrell), 
1206-—-A case ol lymphatic leukimia or 
Iymphaey thien treated surgically by the 
the establishment of a collateral circulation 
(under the care of Dr. W. Murrell and Mr. 
Walter Spencer), 1729 

WOLVERHAMPTON AND STAFFORDSHIRE 
GENERAL HosPpITAL.—A case of suprapubie 
lithotomy ; removal of two vesical calculi; 
recovery (under the care of Mr. T. Vincent 
Jackson), 26 


Missionary Society. Edinburgh Medical, 346; 
Bristol medical, €93 

Mitchell, Dr.. ectopic gestation. 464 

Mitral stenosis, the murmurs of, 64, 195, 267, 
340 

Mivart, Dr. St. George, the late, 1023, obituary. 
1100 

Modlin, Dr. I. G., rectal deformity. 252 

Moeller, Anderson and Fenner versus, 1413, 
1452 

Moir, Dr. J. M.. ear bitten off, 25 

Molar pregnancy, intra-uterine hemorrhage 
from, 

Mole, hydatid, the essential nature of, 170 

Mona Maclean (review), 1663 

Money market, plague and the, 1597 

Mongolisin and eretinism. 2 

Monkeys, the artificial production of scurvy in. 
1184 

Monmouthshire. the question of appointing 
a medical officer aft health for. 479 

Monmouthshire Gee also Newport and Mon- 
mouthshire) 

Monogamy in its relation to longevity and 
the diseases of late lite, 1654, 1855 

Monro, Pr. T. K., valvular disease of heart, 
315; Raynaud's Disease (review), 316 

Monro, Dr. W.. Bubonic Plague (review). 1076 

Monsarrat, Mr. K., parasite of camicer, 541 

Monte Carlo, medical practice at. 589 

Montenegro. Dr. J osé Verdes, Bubonic Plague 
(review). 

Montgomerie, Dr. H. M., cerebral embolism, 


3 
Montgomery., Mr. R. J.. pannus, 265 
Montpomery, Mr. W. P., imperforate rectum, 
304; re tal cancer, 1135 
Montholon, Dr. Edouard, the English medical 
profession, 
oe General Hospital. annual report, 
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Moor, Mr. C. G., Analysis of Food and Drugs 
(review), 468 
Morison, Dr. A., the heart, 1430, 1340; canliac 
failure, 1518, 1881 
Mor on Dr. B. G., pseudo-diphtheria, 1213, 
1 5 
Morison, Mr. R., abscess in connexion with the 
appendix, 541 
Morokfiowetz, Prof. Léon, 
Physiologie (review), 317 
Merphology of Animals (review), 1288 
ie Mr. R. O., dilatation of the stomach, 
Morrison, Mr. J. T. J.. an appeal, 1679 
Mortimer, [nsp.-Gen. E. T., the late, 195 
Mortimer, Dr. W. G., revaccination, 1004 
Mortimer, Dr. J. D. E., Home Nursing, &e. 
(review), 1014 
Morten, Dr. A. S., drug habits, 1700; tubercu- 
losis, 1768 
Morton, Mr. C. A., intestinal obstruction, 452 
ss Dr. O. St. John, excision of the spleen, 
2 
Mosquito, the fever-bearing, at Zanzibar, 557; 
in Intia, the natural history of, 1096 
Mosquitoes, destruction of, 13. 262, 323. 1400; 
inslauriu and, 79, 111, 130, 267, 323. 264, 658, 
1010, 1834 
Mother's Call, 355 
Moiter-cars for wedical men, 590 
Mott. Dr. F. W., degeneration of the neurone, 
160°, 1779, 1849 
Moulin, Mr. C. M., excision of the vesicula 
setuinalis, 99; Hunterian lecture on the 
Causes and treatment of moveable kidney, 
723. 1265; peritonitis, 1756 
Mountains, the Italian, 
1173 
Moussoir, Dr., heat-stroke, 952 
Mouth, floor or the, removal of, for malignant 
discase, 168 
Mouth (see also Foot-and-Mouth) 
Mowat, Dr. D., a noble example, 1414 
Mowat, Dr. G., eblorororm, 884, 1679 
Moyallian, Mr. B. G. A.. hernia, 513, 596 
Mucoid cyst, hepatic, 455 
Muir, Dr. R., Bacteriology (review), 34 
Muir, Prof., kidnevs in diabetes, 544 
Mukherji, Mr. Atul Chandra, nasal polwpus, 95 
Mon Dr. Arthur, Taschenphantom (review), 
$2 
Mullick, Mr. S., dextro-cardia, 457 
Mumps (7), ehronie, 1009 
Mumps, orehitis of. 25; in old age, 624 
tee Dr. W., Bubonic Plague (review), 
76 
Moral advertising, 1180 
Murchison sche Cirship, 247 
Murderer, responsibility of a, 1036 
guy Mr. S., annual report tor London, 181, 
296, 490. 725 
Murray, Dr. M., pvosalpinx, 29 
Murray, Mr. R. W., malignant pustule, 164; 
aneurysm, 1074 
Murray, Dr., brass poisoning, 623 
Mirian Dr. W., optic neuritis, 1206; leukwmia, 
Mus le plasma in tuberculous ir fection, 809 
MI. S. UHr atrophy, progressive, cases of, 27, 460, 
5511; system, lesions of the, in an infant, 
Mustard, adulteration of, 49 
Metism, hysterical, 1009 
Mutter, Prof. T. D., lectures instituted by, 871 
Muzzle, an antiseptic, 628 
Mycotie tumour in a horse, 165 
Myelitis. spinal. measles complicated with, 533 
Myers, Mr. G. W., Experimental Physics 
(review), 173 
Myers, Dr. W., cobra venom, 384; antiveno- 
mons serum, 1433 
Myles ceraus Fitzgibbon, 1614 
Mvcidema in pulmonary tuberenlosis, 230, 575 
Myclogy of the Pelvic Floor (review), 467 
Myotonia congenita, 955, 1071, 1180 


L’Electrieité en 


re-afforesting of, 


N 


Nadkarni, Mr. K. M., Treatment of Disease 
(review), 710 

Naevus of patriotism, 284 

Nails, a warty condition round the, d’sappear- 
ance of, after revaccination, 1604 

Naming of objects, incapacity for, after sub- 
dural hemorrhage, 552 

Nancy, the University of, degree in biological 
actenee of, 888 

Nansen, Fridtjof, Norwegian Polar Expedi- 
tion (review), 1662 

Nantwich, public health of, 553 

Naples, congress at, on tuberculosis, 661, 722, 
1225, 1229, 1328 

Nasal and past-nasal polypus, enormous, 93 

Nasal region. syphilitic ulceration of the, 465; 
septanm, primary tuberculosis of the. 617; 
discharges, ckronic purulent, the diagnosis 
and trertinent of, 1073 


Nasal Suppuration (review), 1888 

Nash, Dr. J. B., urinary water and urea, 1878 

Nash, Mr. W. G., appendicitis, 852 

Naso-pharyngeal case, an obscure, 314 

Natal, hospitals in, 506; the Bishop of, My 
Diocese during the War (review), 1628 

National Deposit Friendly Society, the new 
rules of the, 1102 

Nations, fertility and sterility of, 551 

Nature (sec Giving nature, &&.) 

Nauheim, a new mineral spring at. 806 

Naval Medical Supplemental Fund, 129, 1093 

Navy, health of the, 962 

Navy, the Dutch, vital statietics of, 255; the 
Japanese, kakke in, 722; the Italian, de- 
fective sanitation in, 729 

Navy recruits, the teeth of, 814 

Navy and Navy Medical Service (see also 
Channel Fleet, Royal navy, Services) 

Neale. Dr. R., Medical Digest, 355; testimonial 
to, C97, 420, 1355 

Neck, cysts ot the, 288, 889; actinomycosis of 
the, 1210 

Needle-douche, intra-gastric, apparatus for the, 
87 

Needle (see Packing-needle) 

Needles inserted into the breast by a hysterical 
girl, c88 

Neisser, Prof., experiments on syphilis, 970 

Nephreetomy, 609, 633; and nephrotomy, 
statisties of, 701 

Nephritis ee Pyoncphritis) 

Nephro-lithotomy, 609 

Nephropexy, tetanus following, 157 

Nerve-roots, the lnmbe-sacral, injury to. 27; 
cells, action of tetanus toxin on, 98; section, 
the restoration of coordinated movements 
atter, 448; fibres, the medullary sheath of, 
the minute structure of, 1297; tibres, opaque, 
in the eye, 1352; structure, elucidated by 
nerve staining, 1601 

Nerveux, Le Système Central (review), 1076 

Nervous mutter. excitability of, 253; sym- 
ptoms, peculiar (2 malingering), 543; disease 
rollowing typhoid fever, 943; symptoms in 
typhoid fever, 1121 

Nervous system, diseases of the, baths and 
climate in, 387. 943; inerease of, 462, 1523; 
micro-organisms in, 1075 

Nerve us system in typhoid fever, 913 

Nervous System in Health and Disease, Atlas 
of the review), 240; in Social Lite (review), 
1189; of the Child (review), 1662 

Nerves, resection of, in tie douloureux, 1528 

Nerves (see under the respective names, and 
also Cranial, Reflexes, Spinal) 

Ness, Dr. R. B., valvular disease of heart, 315 

Netley (see Royal Victoria Hospital) 

Neumann, Dr. R. O., Bakteriologie (review), 33 

Neuritis, eases of, 28; double optic. 1206. 1350; 
uleoholie, perforating ulcer of the foot in, 
1224 

Neurological Association, the American, 1605 

Neurology and Psycho-pathology, Archives of 
(review), 1661 

Neuroma and Neuro-fibromatosis (review), 1893 

Neurone, degeneration of the, 1606, 1779, 1849 

Neurcses of childhood, the connnoner, their 
pathology and treatment, 1742, 1859 

Nevill, Dr., the Experiment of (a novel), 
(review), 1449 

New Caledonia, plague in, 427 


NEW INVENTIONS. 


A new laryngoscope, 37— A simple apparatus 
fer administering the intru-gustric needle- 
douche, 37—Materia medica labels, 143— 
Sanitary water-closet. seat, 212—An improved 
exploring syringe, 2d2—A new chloroform 
inhaler, 818—An improved storage battery, 
“resistance,” and charging board for 
medical use, 471 -The nitro-propiol test for 
kuggar in urine, 471—An improved method of 
eve-easnurement, 627—Improved eardrums, 
628 An improved cuff fastener, 628—An 
antiseptic muzzle, 628 — An improved 
“ Esnond” eyele saddle, 667—The sanitary 
bandelet, 818—Automatic dry seat for tram- 
wavs, X., 818—A hend-rest, 862—A new 
chimney cowl, 862--A tent for the open-air 
treatment oof tuberculosis, 946—A new 
ineubator, 1014—Splint for bunions. 1042— 
Gelatin envelopes for surgical dressings, 
10 — The “Lupa Humaniser,” 1077 — 
Apparatus for the local application of ethyl 
chloride, 1139 — The “Allenburvs” milk 
Pastenriser, 1215--A new tonsil forceps, 
12% -Iodlised phenol aseptic —hyvdrocele 
outhit, 1370—Invalid bedstead with lifting 
arrangement, 1450— Acetylene lamps for 
hieyeles, 1482—Cyele tool-Þag, 1482—New 
form of vaginal douche tube, 1522—Tonsil 
clamp, 1664—A pocket. spittoon, 1664—The 
Onah vaginal douche, 1664-—'* Portia ” com- 
bined stocking suspender and shoulder 
support, 1654—An aseptic vaccination case, 
1606—A portable spittoor, 1808 


New South Wales: leprosy, 476; hospitals in, 
634; lunacy, 664; tick fever, 1898 

New South Wales Nurses’ Association, 427; 
army medical corps, 811 

New Style and Old Style, 351 

New year, the, 39 

New year honours, 43 


NEW YORK, CORRESPONDENCE rrom, — The 
military governor of Cuba a sanitarian, 137— 
The army ration, 137— Mortality from diph- 
theria in New York before and after the 
introduction of the antitoxin treatment, 128 
—Decision in Kentucky with respect te 
osteopathy, 275—Reforms in the medical 
department of the army, 276—Cigarette-, 
276—An Ant ivivisection Bill, —Raypid 
transit for New York City, 583—Medical 
news in American lay journals, €82—The 
Department of Agriculture on the produc- 
tion of milk, 661—Women nurses in military 
hospitals, 662— Losses of the volunteer 
troops inthe Spanish-American war, 662— Pro- 
gress of the plague, 662, 1916—Death-rates in 
cities and States, 662—The new president of 
the New York State Medical Society, 662— 
The physical fitness of railway emploves, 
662—Report. of the State Board of Charities 
of New York State, €90—Uniformity in the 
standard of medical education, S Wards 
tor the insane in general hospitals, 890—A 
proposed leper colony, 890 - Medical instruc- 
tion in the United States, 971—Death of 
the author of the “gold cure“ of alco- 
holism, 971-—The farm colony for tbe in- 
sane, 971—Indigence in Porto Rico, 971- 
Tenement house exhibition, 971 Illness 
being an act of God justifies a breach of 
pose. 972—The tenement houses of New 

fork and tuberculosis, 1173— Disinfecting 
steamer for Havana, 1174— Stute hospital for 
consumptives of New York City, 1174— 
Adulteration of food, 1174 — The first 10 
years’ work of the New York Pasteur Insti- 
tute, 1229—Health of Manila. 1330—National 
health legislation, 1330—Insanity among the 
United States troops, 1330—Medical con- 
resses at Washington, 1474— Professional 
Incomes in the United States, 1474—Com- 
mission on tenement houses in New York 
City, 1475— Isolation for tuberenlous patients, 
1553—Small-pox, 1553—Report of the chief 
surgeon of the department of Matanzas and 
Santa Clara, Cuba, 1553—Antitoxin and the 
diphtheria death-rate in New York, 1618— 
The comparative efficiency in steam disin- 
fection ot flowing steam and of steam with a 
vacuum,  1618—Ruptured and  erippled 
patients in New York, 1618---Deaths, dis- 
abilities, and liabilities incidental to Gccupa- 
tion, 1618—Ingredients of oleomargarine, 
1618--Liahility for the infection of an assist- 
ant, 1618—Boards of health in Porno Rico. 
1619—Dinner to Dr. A. Jacobi, 1619— Medical 
anniversaries, 1915-—Typhoid fever among the 
American soldiers in 1893, 1915—V ietimis of 
lightning, 1916— Death of Dr. E. O. Shake- 
speure, 1916 — Responsibility of a hospital 
for the acts of a nurse, 1916 

New York: diphtheria statistics, 138, 228; 
midwives problem, 1018 

New Zealand (see Brit. Med. Assoc.) 

Newbolt. Mr. G. P., tumour of the jaw, 17; 
cancer, 1513 

Neweastle, the conference at, and the midwifery 
question, 63, 153, 197. 328. 420, 575; the new 
intirmary at, 402, 1899. 1902 

D eae Mr. F., dental 


Newman, Dr. D., the kidney, 526, 601, 699 

Newman, Dr. II. R. C., hyperpyrexia, 
1725 

Newman, Dr. G., tubercle, 1441 

per a aud Monmouthshire Infirmary, 228, 

10 

Newport waterworks, 131 

Newsbolme, Dr. A., diarrhea, 107 

Newspaper, host ile criticis of a judge by a, 
9&0 

Newspaper yeller, the ease of a, 627 

Newton Abbot Hospital, 289, 792 

Newtownards, water-supply and drainage of,- 


surgeons, 


Niger territory, blackwater fever in the, 11 

Night, medical attendance during the, 425 

Nightingale, Florence, 1456 

Nile, the low, 504 

Nitrites and allied substances, effects of, on 
the circulation, 859 

Nitrogen, the exeretion of, in 
arthritis, 706; in gout, 931 

Nitro-propiol test fer sugar in urine, 471. 852, 


rheumatoid 


Niven, Dr. J., tuberculesis, 313 
Noble example, 1414 

Noble, Dr. P., chloroform, 1210 
Noises, street, 113, 399, 429, 635 
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Aann Mr. J. J., Professions for Boys (review), 


Non-pauper lunatics and the London County 
Council, 481 

Nordrach-on-Dee, 135 

N 105 Dr. W. F., Diseases of the Eye (review), 


North London Hospital for Consumption, new 
wing, 1301 
North Polar 

(review), 1662 
Northamptonshire, housing of the working- 
classes in, 864 


Expedition, the Norwegian 


NORTHERN Countirs Notes.—Student volun- 
teers, 967—University of Durham College of 
Medicine : presentation to Dr. F. Page, 987 


Norwegian experiment of 
venereal diseases, 574; 
(review), 1662 

Norwich, organisation of the profession at. 885 

Nose, bullet removed from the, 24; phagedana 
of the, 942; discharge of cerebro-spinal fluid 
from the, 1222, 1285; and throat, diseases of 
the, diagnosis of, Roentgen rays in, 1591 

Nose and Throat, Diseases of the, A Text-hook 
of (review), 545; Diseases of the, A Manual of 
(review), 712 

Nose (see also Dog nose, Rhinoplastic) 

Ae disease only, but also the man, 476, 

Notification of phthisis, 386, 1034, 1915; of 
measles, 941; of infectious diseases in Edin- 
burgh, 500; of venereal diseases, 574; of 
purulent ophthalmia, 1447 

Notification Act (sec Infectious Diseases) 

Novy, Dr. F. G., Bacteriology (review), 31 

Nubia hospital ship, 406 

Nuclein in septicemia, 1591 

Nuisances, trade, 256; street, 955 

Nunn, Mr. T. W., Cancer (review), 626 

Nurse, the acts of a, responsibility of a hos- 
pital for, 1916 

Nurse, The Private (review), 1014 

Nurses, nuns as, in Ireland, 507; women, in 
military hospitals, 662; training institution 
for, in Birminghain, 

ae and Students, Midwifery for (review), 


notification of 
Polar Expedition 


Nurses’ Association, New South Wales, 427; 
home at Bath, 639 

Nursing Association, the Colonial, 178; the 
Cornwall, 944; Queen Victoria District, 1097 

Nursing orderlics for South Africa, 665; staff in 
South Atrica, 1040 

Nursing Profession: How and where to Train 
(review), 1077; Directory, Burdett’s Official 
(review), 1369 

Nursing regarded as a luxury, 1293 

Nursing Society, East London, 1102 

Nursing, its Theory and Practice (review), 172; 
A Handbook of (review), 469; Home, of Sick 
Children (review), 1014; Practical (review), 
1139; Home (review), 1369 

SENDE parish, 1106; home, school lectures 
on, 1932 

8 Dr. G. T. II., malaria and mosquitoes, 


Oatmeal cocoa, 1299 


Osttuary.—Sir James Paget, Bart., F. R. C. S. 
Eng., F. R. S., D. C. L. Oxon., LL.D. Cantab., 
&e., 52--Henry Thompson, M. R. C. S. Eng., 
L. R. C. P. Lond., 56 — Alexander Grant, 
F. R. C. S. Edin., 139—W. N. Thursfield, M. D. 
Edin., M. R. C. S. N D. P. H. Camb., 139 — 
J. Howison, L. R. C. P., L. R. C. S., L. M. Edin., 
139— David Cullen, M. D., L. R. C. S. Edin., 
140— John Gorham, M. R. C. S. Eng., L. S. A., 
140 Frederick W. Lewis, M. R. C. S. Eng., 
140— George Cheesman, L. R. C. P. Edin., 
M. R. C. S. Eng., 140— Thomas Groaves Walker, 
M. R. C. S. Eng., L. S. X., 205—Henrvy IIannotte 
Vernon, M. D., F. R. S. Edin, M. R. C. S. Eng., 


L. M., J.P., 276—Robert Cullum, M.D. 
Glasg., M. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S. Eng., 
277— Charles Pope Walker. M. B. Durh., 


M. R. C. S. png., Major R. A. M. C., 277 — 
Sir William Miller, M. B. T. C. D., J. P., 351 — 
Alex. C. Archibald Alexander, B. A. Cantab., 
M. R. C. S. Eng., L. S.A., Major R. A. M. C., 251 
—Thos, Jones Dyke, J. P., F. R. C. S. Eng., 
L. S. A., 351 Frederick Edward Pearse, M.D. 
St. And., M. R. C. P. Edin., M. R. C. S. Eng., 352 
—Sir Thomas Grainger Stewart, . D., 
F. R. C. P. Edin., LL. D. Aberd., F. R. S. E., 41 
Bernard Edward Brodhurst, F. R. C. S. Eng., 
415 — Francis Charlewood Turner, M. D. 
Cantab., F. R. OC. P. Lond., 504 — Edward 
Jones, M. D. St. And., M. R. C. S. Eng., J. P., 
504 — Abraham Harris - Bickford, M. D. 
St. And., L. R. C. P. Edin., &., 504 — Prof. 
Ludwig Meyer, 583— Samuel Hyde, M. D. 


St. And., M. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Edin. 
662 — Joseph William Xoung Howison 
Lavies, L. F. P. S. Glasg., M.S.A., 663— 
Thomas Scattergood, M. R. C. S. Eng., L. S. A., 
737 — Thomas Guy, M. D. Heidelb., F. R. C. P. 
Lond., M. k. C. S. Eng., 738— William McNeill 


Whistler, M. D. Penns., M. B. C. P. Lond., 
M. R. C. S. Eng., 738 Robert Goldsworthy 
Tucker. R. C. S. Eng., L. R. C. P. Edin., 


738— William Marcet, 
Lond., F. R. S., 811 — William Adams, 
F. R. C. S. Eng., 812 — John Cadwaladr 
Williams, M.B., C.M. Edin., M.R.C.S. Eng., 
&c., 892—Lieut.-Col. Allan McLean, M.D., 
C.M., L. R. C. S., L.M. Edin., J.P.. 892—Robert 
Cory, M.D. Cantab., F.R.C.P. Lond., 972— 
His Excellency Robert. Halliday Gunning, 
M.D., LL.D. Edin., 973—William Chapman 
Grigg, M.D. Edin., M. R. C. P. Lond., 973-— 
Edward Dalzel Dickson, M.D. Malta, 
M. R. C. P. Lond., 1037 — Hadley Charles 
Jackson. L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S. kng., 

P., 


.D. Edin., F. R. C. P. 


1037 — Sir Andrew Douglas Maclagan, M. 
LL.D. Edin., LL. D. Glasg., F. R. C. 
F. R. C. S., F. R. S. Edin., 11 George 
Mivart, Ph. D., F. R. S., F. L. S., F. Z. S., 
M.D. Louvain (honoris causå), 
Joseph EB. Kenny, L. R. C. P., ; 
Edin., L. A. H. Dub., 1101—Sir William 
Priestley, M. D., LL. D., F. R. C. P. Edin., 
F. R. C. P. Lond., M. P., 1147 — Joseph 
Cave Spicer Jennings, F. R. C. S. Eng., 
L.S.A., 1148—John Underwood, M.D. Edin., 
M.R.C.S. Eng., L.S.A., 1151—Walter Clegg, 
M. R. C. S. Eng., L.S.A., 1151—Robert Wills 
Soper, N. H. C. S. L. S. A., J. P., 1251I— Edwin 
Van Millingen, M. D. Würtzburg. 1252— 
Robert Glasgow Patteson, B. A., X. B. 
T. C. D., F. R. C. S. Irel., 133I— Daniel Ainley, 
L. R. C. P. Edin., M. R. C. S. Eng., 1331—George 
Viner Ellis, F. R. C. S. Eng., 1407 — John 
Wiblin, F. R. C. S. Eng., 1407—John Neville 
Colley Davies-Colley, M. A., M. B., M. C. 
Cantab., F. R. C. S. Eng., 1475— George Bird, 
M. R. C. S. Eng., M. D. St. And., 1619 — Major 
T. A. P. Marsh, L. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S., 
R. A. M. C., 1619 - F. J. Mathews, L. R. C. P. Irel., 
1619—Corrado Tommasi-Crudeli. 1686—James 
Grosvenor Mackinlay, F.R.C.S. Edin., 1687— 
Lieut.-Col. Aylner Ellis Hayes, D. S. O., 
L. R. C. P. Edin., . R. A. M. C., 
1687 James Fenton Stamper, M.D. St. And., 
M. R. C. S. Eng., L. S. A., J. P., 1687 George 
Edward Williamson, F. R. C. S. Eng., 1762— 
Thomas Fitz-Patrick, M. D., M. A. Dub., 
M. R. C. P. Lond., 1762 Julius Althaus, M. D. 
Berlin. M. R. C. P. Lond., 1762—W. T. Rad- 
ford, M.D. T. C. D., 1763 


St. 


Ohstetrics (see Gynecology and Obstetrics) 

Obturator hernia, 940 

O'Carroll, Dr. J. F., pulmonary second sound, 
28 


O'Conor, Dr. J.. appendicitis, 294 

Ocular phenomena associated with Cheyne- 
Stokes respiration, 537 

(Esophagitis, acute, 1285 

(Esophagoscopy, 1222 

Œsophagus, spasmodic stricture of the, air 
dilator for, 544; foreign body impacted in 
the, 788; rupture of the, 930, 940; endoscopy 
of the, 1189, 1222 

Officers (see Sick and Wounded) 

Offord and Sons, Messrs., military ambulance 
vehicle, 195, 728 

Ogle, Dr. C., opening the pericardial sac, 693 

O Hara, Mr. H. M., and the Victorian Branch 
of the Brit. Med. Assoc., 1529, 1554 

Oe eee valvular disease in, 324; mumps in, 


Oldham, vaccination of pauper children in, 271 

Oleomargarine, the ingredients of, 1618 

Oliver, Dr. C. A., Disease of the Eye (review), 
104 


Oliver, Dr. J., papilloma, 1513 

Oliver, Dr. T., muscular atrophy, 541 

Olympia (an exhibition), Zulus at, 44 

Omentum, sarcoma of the, 930 

Omphalitis, case of, 1656 

O'Neill, Dr. W., shamrock, 1179 

Onions in typhoid fever, 1481 

Open-air treatment of consuinption (or phthisis 
or tuberculosis), 102, 284, 590, 870, 1447; at 
the patient's home, 162; a tent for the, 946 

Operations, ethies of, 174 

Ophthalmia, purulent, in children, 1135, 1447 

Ophthalmia in Liverpool. 579, 940 

A operations, * gas and oxygen“ in, 


n Practice, Golden Rules of (review). 
682 
SENIORS, the arithmetical triangle in, 
801 
Ophthalmoplegia externa. in Graves's disease, 
98; family tendency to, 854 


Ophthalmoplegia, tabetic, 101 
. various applications of the, 


Opium, the use of, in infancy, cerebral and 


mental degenerations and, 1737 


Oppenheim, Dr., puralysis of nerves, 556; in- 


somnia, 953 


Opportunity, a great, 589 
Optic atrophy disturbances of colour, a hitherto 


unrecorded phenomenon in, 1009; neuritis, 
double, 1206, 1350 

Orbit, bullet-wound of the, 460 

Orbital exostosis, 101; region, syphilitic ulcera- 
tion of the, 465 

Orchitis of mumps, 25 

Orexin, therapeutic uses of, 1019 

Organic Evolution, A First Book in (review), 
1 


Organisation of the profession, 143, 342, 497, 
956 655, 885 


Organisation, medical, conference on, 1168, 
1 1372, 1379, 1382, 1289, 1471, 1543 

Orr, Dr. D., general paralysis, 942 

Orsi, Prof. Francesco, the late, 204 

Orthopaedic (see City Orthopadic) 

Os calcis, subperitoneal resection of the, 167 

Osborn, Mr. S., fatal injuries, 335; South 
African war, 1158 

Osman Digna, 262 

Ossiculectomy, 702 

Osteitis deformans in only one bone, 457; in 
several bones, 1009 

Osteitis, cases of, 618, 1875 

cote athe case of, 1072; pneumococcic, 
1740 i 

Osteomalacia, 1870 

Osteomyelitis, case of, 618 

e e (a peculiar method of treatment), 
2 


Osteopsathyrosis, 1870 

O'Sullivan, Dr. S., the late, 203 

Otitis media, suppurative, operations for, 364, 
1385 ossiculectomy in, 702; in an epileptic, 
1 


Otorrhœa, mastoid operation for the cure of, 
234, 455; chronic, treatment. of, 1592 

Ounce and the tablespoonful, 743 

Ouston, Mr. T. G., spina bifida, 466 

Ovarian cyst removed, 30; large, 274; 

ruptured, 710; and fibroid uterus, : with 

no pedicle, 941; communicating with the 

gall-bladder, 1132 

Ovarian sarcoma in a girl, 1366 

Ovaries, both, sarcoma of, 1517 

Ovariotomy, scars of, pigmentation of, 239; 
double, 

Ovary, dermoid cyst of the, with twisted 
pedicle, 47; prolapso of the, 450; solid 
tumours of the, 466; a pathological, 707 

“Ovid, the medical“ (i.e Dr. Arthur John- 
ston), 

5 Mr. E., an appeal, 48, 62; the knee- 
joint, 1183 

Oxford University, pass lists, 206; graduation, 
813; Radcliffe travelling scholarship, 1083; 
new operating theatre and laboratories, 1822 

Oxford, Miss M. N., Handbook of Nursing 
(review), 469 

Oxydol (i. e., peroxide of hydrogen), 106 

Oxygen in tinnitus and post-intluenzal deaf- 
ness, 510; in sea-sickness, 1251 

Oxygen treatment of ulcers, 667; inhalation, 
the uses of, 1002 

Oxygen (see also Gas and oxygen“) 

Oysters, the purity of, 585; and infective 
diseases, 1173 


P 


Packing-needle in the colon, 93 

Page, Mr. H. W., Volkmann's paralysis, 83; 

* carcinoma, 1 

Page, Mr. F. J. M., Chemistry (review), 1662 

Paye, Mr. F., dinner and presentation to, 967, 

974; removal of gall-stone, 1885 

Paget, Sir James, the late, 43, 112, 131; 

obituary, 52 

Paget, Mr. 

(review), 391 

Paignton, convalescent home at, 278 

Pakes, Mr. W., venous thrombosis, 165; public 

health, 311 

Palwontology, Text-hook on (review), 624 

Palate, the soft, paralysis of, 781 

Palermo as a health resort, 126; La Villa Igica 

at, 275 : 

Palin, Dr. E. W., intestinal 
1356 


Palmer, Mr. J. F., tubercle of the lung, 1792; 
presidential address, 1 

Pan-hysterectomy, cases of, 466, 1211, 1730 
Pannus, jequirity in, 
Panophthalmitis, meningitis 


S., Experiments on Animals 


obstruction, 


followed by. 
Paper inhaler for chloroform apparatus, 29 
Papilloma, multiple, of the cervix uteri, 1813 
Paracentesis abdominis, 1046 

Paraguay, plague in, 737, 1065 

Parakeratosis palmaris, 781 

Paralysed and Epileptic, National Hosp tal for 
the, 1817 
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Paralysis, infantile, cases of, 27, 622; psendo- 
bulbar. case of, 28; Volkmann's ischeimiec, 
83; asthenie bulbar, 618; divers, 1072; 
bulbar, 1074: laminectomy tor, 1363; 
aphasie, 1699, 1767 

Paralysis of the facial and hypoglossal nerves. 
558; of various cranial nerves, 618; facial, 
781; of the respiratory centre under chloro- 
form, 1210 

Paralysis, general, of the insane, morbid 
anatomy of, 942; etiology and pathology of, 
943; medico-legal relations of, 1445 

Paralvsis, lead, an unusual case of, 554 

Paraplegia, infantile, 942 

Parasite of cancer, 541 

Parasitic crustacean on the cornea, 1002, 1095, 
1467 

Parental neglect, the law on, 1376 

Parietal bone, a portion of the, detachment of, 
238 

Parictal (see also Inte~parietal) 


Paris, CORRESPONDENCE ERM. —Operations 
on lunatie patients in asvlums. 67—Spitting 
on the pavement, 68, 889- -Medical officers tor 
the mercantile marine, 146—Sale of impure 
ice, 136—Disinfection of telephones, 136-- 
Resignation of the medical staf of a 
muticipal dispensary, 204¢—Jubilee ot the 
Society of Biology, 204 —Complaint against 
a house surgeon, 204d--Madness on the stage, 
2049—The new buildings of the Society of 


Surgery, 275-—Crusade against travelling 
spirit-bars, 273—A victim to professional 
duty,  348--Budget of the Assistance 


Publique, 348 — Dissensions between medical 
men, 3483—Medico-legal expert evidence, 348 
—Medical attendance during the night, 425- 
Hospital laboratories, 426--Iniluenza, 426, 
899— Treatment of dyspepsia by natural 
gastric juice, 502—Obituary, 502, 1761—Notes 
on news, 502—Dilficulties in making poest- 
mortem examinations in hospitals, 581— 
Rates for gratuitous medical attendance, 581 
—Typhoid fever, 689. 1172 -The French 
edition of the Judes Medieng, 660—Disintec- 
tion after measles, 736-—-Diseased meat, 736 — 
Tuberculosis and the national conva- 


lescent homes, 736 — Therapcuties ot 
eacodyle., 376 — Treatment of — tubercu- 
lous infection by muscle plasma, 809 — 


Appendicitis in pregnant women, 809— The 
degree of Doctor of Biological Science, 888 — 
Sanitary condition of Paris, 888— Paris water- 
ee 969— Kleptomania in a medical man. 
—Septicemian among children at nurse. 
969—The examination for hospital appoint- 
ments, 969--Lepal rights of a woman in 
child-bed, 1036—Lectures by women doctors 
at the Faculty of Medicine, 1036-—Criminal 
insanity, 1036—Pereussion of the eranium, 
1036—Cystine in water-supplies, 1098—Paris 
association of female students, 1098- -Faulty 
rascriptions, 1098—Inspection of schools, 
098 — Prolessional ethies, 1172 — Professional 
secrecy, 1172, 1617—-Pasteur Institute in 
Madagascar, 1172 —Precaut ions to be ob- 
served by pharmaceutical chemists, 1172 — 
Rapid diagnosis of rabies in the dog, 1250 — 
Regulations affecting mineral springs, 1250— 
Oxygen in the treatment of sea-sick ness, 1251 
—The hygiene of the Paris Metropolitan 
Railway, 13285—Iminunity against svinpto- 
matic charbon by the administration o? 
reventive serum, 1$29--A hospital debate, 
529—Death of Dr. Apostoli, 1329--The 
Academy of Medicine, 1405— School teachers 
as vaccination propagandists, 1405—Tem- 
1 measures in the army, 1472 — 
statistics of the Paris Faculty of Medicine 
for 1899, 1473— Treatment of alcoholism, 
1473—The admission of lunatics into asylums, 
1551—The Exhibition, 1551--A_ temperance 
manifesto by the Academy of Medicine, 1616 


Paris municipality and the spread of infection, 
981; water-supply, 1545 

Parish nursing, 1106 

Parker, Mr. M. A., Analytical Chemistry 
(review), 392 

Parker, Mr. R., operations on the stomach, 620 

Parker, Dr. T. J., the late, Practical Zoology 
i 945; A Manualof Zoology (review), 
1 

Parker, Dr. W. N., Zoology review), 945 

Parliament, university representation in, 243; 
an Act of, singular mistake in, 551 

Parliamentary Companion, Dod's (review), 469 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE.—Opening of 
the session, 353—London water question, 353, 
1039 —Rules for chemieal works and nateh 
factories, 353— Midwives Bill, 428. 665, 


813. 814. 894. 975, 1103. 1478. 1841. 
1919. 1920 — Isolation Hospitals Amend- 
ment Bill. 429. 585 — Lunaeyv Bill. 429. 
505, 740. 813— Vaccination petition, 428 — 


In culat jon with  anti-tyvphoid serum (or 
nit i-enterie vaccines, 429. 665, 1477, 1478, 1920 — 
Street noises, 429 Meat (or food) forthe troops 
for on board the transports), 429. 740, 814, 
1403 -Sanitation of Gibraltar, 429— Medical 
eertificates in the Post Ofhee Service, 429, 
1909—The transport Jelunga. 429 — The 
strength of the Army Medical Service, 429— 
Amendment of eompany law. 506, 1841, 1919— 
Physical drill in schools, 506. 1039—Water- 
supply Bill, 006— The hospitals in Cape Colon 
and Natal, 506—The position of Canadian 
surgeons at the front, 507— Invalid soldiers 
from South Africa, 907, 814. 1919--Clothing 
for the troops, 507. 813 — Remunera- 
tion of the consulting surgeons, 507. 
1090--Netley Hospital, 507, 665, 740, 1477 
— Deaths from disease at the war, 507, 586— 
Dispensary medical officers and mirses in 
Ireland, 507— Petroleum Bill cor question), 
585. 894. 974—Inebriates Act in Scat land, 585 
—Medical examination of Volunteers, 585— 
Purity of oysters, 585—Sir Michael Foster, 
D- Medical appointments in Londonderry, 
o89—Intectious diseases in the Post Oftice 
service, 586— Report of the Malarial Commis- 
sion, €86—Removal of casualty cases in Glas- 
gow, 586 Medical organisation for thearmv, 
586 -— New factory legislation, 664 — Medical 
service of the Roval Navy, 664—Royal Amny 
Medical Corps. 665, 1039 Nursing orderlies 


in South Atriea, 655 — Housing of the 
working classes, 665 — Plague, famine. 
and cholera in India, 665, 1630. 1631, 


1842. 1843—Sanitary inspeetors, 665, 1103 
— Purity of water-siupplies, 665—The anti- 
Vivisectionists and Mr. R. E. Lloyd, 665— 
Teeth of army und navy recruits, 665, 814, 
894— Civil surgeons at tbe war, 665, 1040— 
Vote tor the medical establishment of the 
army. 740. 894—Small-pox_precantions, 740— 
Proposed tood standards, 740— Bet hnal-green 
Infirmary, 740— Workhouse dietary scales, 
740—-Inspeetion of cows and dairies, 740— 
Food of the Roval Navy (or Channel Fleet), 
819, 894— Women and children in textile 
factories, 814 Sale of intoxicating liquor to 
ehildren, 814--Medical School of Queen's 
College, Cork, 814— Rabies in Ireland, 814— 
French assistance for the wounded in 
South Africa, 814 — Ambulance waggoens, 
814 — Vaceination question, 814, 1029 — 
Accounts of the General Medical Council, 
894 — Sanitary condition of Malta, 894— 
Wounded who have returned to the 
front, 894 — Dogs Regulation Bill, 894— 
Milk prosecutions, 899— Death certification, 
894--Treatment of lunaties in Scotland. €94 
—Hospitals and local rates, 895, 1563, 1843. 1921 
— Medical appointments in Dublin, 895— 
Limacy Board in Seotland, 974, 1040— Sale 
of undersized fish, 974—The War Office and 


Edinburgh and St. Andrews Universities 
vacaney, 1333—Plague regulation in India, 
1333—Deaths from earbolie acid, 1 
Superannuation allowances for medicad 
officers of health, 1333—Rating of institu- 
tions for imbeciles, 1409—Inoenlation experi- 
ments in India, 1409 Not iſicnt ion of deaths 
tothe coroner, 1409; Plague Commission in 
India, 1409—The special rules for lncifer 
match factories, 1409 — Disease in the Indian 
famine relief camps, 1409, 1843—Introduction 
of Sir J. B. Tuke, 14C9-—Treat ment of sewage, 
1409—Conditions of hospital admission, 1477 
—Lead poisoning, 1478—New hospital at 
Hong-Kong, 1478—Irish Iunacy laws, 1563— 
Whipping for youthful offenders, 1563— 
Army medien! officers, 1563 — Infections 
disease in the Quarrier homes, 1563—The 
conscientious objector, 1563 — Size of the 
Geneva Cross, 1663 — Medical allowance 
or volunteer adjutants, 1630 — Medical 
officers in Ireland, 1620—Proposed vaccina- 
tion return, 1630—Fatal accidents in the 
railway service, 16861 —Tenching of infants, 
1842--Animals, living, experiments on. 1842— 
Deaths from heat (or sunstroke) at Alder- 
shot. 1842, 1920—Hours of labour in shops 
1919—St. Pancras lunaey Scandal, 1919— 
Medical officers in volunteer corps, 1919— 
Mortality averages for Liverpool., 1919— 
Medical examination under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1919-——Externnination ot 
rabies, 1919—Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 
1919 


Parotitis from plumbism, 114 
Parry, Dr. L. X., hemiatrophy of the tongue, 


Y 


Parsons, Dr. I., eaneer, 1212 
Partridges, Manchurian, 1106 
Parturition, &e., The Hiemorrhayes of (review), 


105 


Pass lists (including lists of recipients of degrees 


and diplomas): Army Medical School, Netley. 
62. 1320; Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, 69, 584, 663. 1696. 1763; London 
University, 140. 504, 1697; Socicty of Apothe- 
earies of London, 140. 277. 665, 973. 1101, 
1252, 1562, 1917; Oxford University, 206. 813 ; 
Examining Board in England by the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 206, 
663, 778, 1038. 1175; Cambridge University, 
277. 428. 584. 739. 812. 946. 1331, 1408, 1630. 
1764, 1840. 1917; Royal College of Physicians 


of England, 277: Indian Medical Service, 
324, 490; Roval Army Medical Corps. 
495; Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland, S; 


conjoint examinations in Ireland by the 
Roval Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 


505; Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland, 664, 1039. 1562, 1670. 1817; Reval 
Navy medical service examination, 749; 


Victoria University, 1038. 1841: Abenleen 
University, 1102; Durham University, 1175, 
1331; Glasgow University, 1175; Edinburgh 
University, 1252; Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Edinburgh and Faculty ot 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 1332; 
Brussels University, 1562, 1917 


Pasteur, a forerunner of, 1913 
Pasteur Institute, the Paris, cases sent to, from 


India, 345 


Pasteur Institute in Madagascar, 172 
Pasteuriser for milk, 1215 , 
Patella, fractured, case of, 169, 1072; disloca- 


tions of the, 238. 308 


Patent remedies, 466 

Paterson, Dr. A. G., vomiting, 284 

Paterson, Mr. A. W., hyperpyrexia, 1010 
Paterson, Dr. G. S., sudden death, 29 

Pat hologist’s Handbook (review), 240 
Pathology, lay, 510; at the Scottish asylums, 


1020; asylum. 1444; the application of, to 
surgery, 1856 


— Surgical treatment of facial neuralgia, 1616 
—Sunitary measures against plague, 1617— 
Solidarite universitaire, 1683—Opening of 
the Pasteur Hospital, 1683—Anti-alcoholie 
measures in the navy, 1684—Treatment of 
pneumonia by brewers yeast, 1684—The 
illegal practice of medicine by masseurs and 
magnetisers, 1761—The carriage of small-pox 
by flies, 1761 —-Treatment of tuberculosis by 
means of raw meat and meat-juice, 1840— 
Increase in the Paris supply ot drinking- 
water, 1840—Smiall-pex at Lyons, 1840— 
Geographical distribution ot goitre in 
France. 1840— Disinfection of wells, 1913—A 
forernuner of Pasteur, 1913—The feeding ot 
tuberculous patients, 1913 


Paris, hotels and 
Sanitary Record 
(review), 1663 
aris, congresses in (see Congress) 

Paris Exhibition (or Universal Exhibition), 1036, 
1086, 1159, 1225, 1323, 1468, 1545, 1551, 1756, 
1837, 1909 


congresses in, 325; the 
trip, 1225; Guides to 


civil hospitals, 974—Corporal punishment in 
prisons, 974, 975— Boots of the soldiers in 
South Africa, 974. 1563—Death-rate in 
Dublin, 974—Carburetted water gas, 974, 
1630—Guy's Hospital, 975 — London telegraph- 
ists and medical attendance, 975—The pro- 
posed ume _ laboratories, 1039— Prison 
dietary, 1039—Conduct of private lunatie 
asylums, 1039— Employment of children in 
coal mines, 1039—The medical profession and 
the war. 1640—Nursing staff in South 
Africa, 1040— Medical officers of health and 
sanitary inspectors, 1103—Preservatives in 
cream, 1103, 1630—Medlical examination of 
army officers, 1103—The Education Depart- 
ment and vaccination of pupil teachers, 1103, 
1565— Medical ofticers and the certification 
of Junatics, 1103—Cominission on Sewage 
Disposal, 1105—Railwavs (Prevention of 
Accidents) Bill. = 1103—Phthisis in the 


Post-office service,  1103—Vaecination in 
the St. Pancras Workhouse, 1333 — Ex- 
penditure under the | Vaecination Act, 


1332-- Pollution of the River Lee, 1333— The 


Patients, on taking, into consultation, I. 393 

Patriotism, the navus of, 284 

Patten, Dr., the gibbon, 620 y , 

Patrom, Dr. R. G., the late, 1171; obituary, 
1331 

Paul, Mr. F. T., cysts of the neck. 859 

Paunz. Dr. Mark, a new laryngoscope, 37, 471 : 

Pauper children, vaccination of, 272; lunates 
of St. Pancras, 1736, 1919 

Pauper (see also Non-pauper) 

Pauperisin, charity organisation and, 1296 

Pauperism in the Chard Union, 50 

Pavement, spitting on the, 889 

Pavor diurnus, 292 : 706 

Pavy. Dr. F. W., phlorizin, 706; diabetes, 1706. 
1787. 1863 

Pay, who is to (or should)? 667, 743 

Peacock, Staff-Surg. H., the late, 1742. nd 

Pearmain, Mr. T. H., Analysis of Food a 
Drugs (review), 468 

Pearse, Dr. F. E., obituary, 352 

Pearse, Mr. T. F., plague. 1273 3 

Pearson, Mr. Karl, Grammar of Science 
(review), 1447 
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Pearson, Mr. A. K., scarlet fever, 1133 
Pechell, M. L., Professions for Boys (review), 


625 
Pediculi palpebrarum, 466 
Peirson, Griffin versus, 341 


sar organs, backward displacement of the, 


Pelvic Floor, Myology of the (review), 467; In- 
flammation, Treatment of, through the 
Vagina (review), 1367 

Pelvis, the set. of the, {n the body, 1886 

Pelvis, kyphotic, craniotomy in a, 707, 1279 

Pemphigus and erythema, concurrent, 1284 

Peninsula, a prisoner in the, 1280 

Penis, cancer of the, 75 

Pepsin, commercial, 1444 

Pericardial sac, a method of opening the, 693 

Pericarditis, purulent, case of, 693; rheumatic, 
and its treatment, 924 

Pericardium, abscess of the, 1474 

Perineal prostatectomy, 774 

Periostitis, case of, 618 

Periostitis, osteoplastic (sce ** Henpuye ”) 

Peritoneal (sce Retro-peritoneal) 

Ponts acute, symptoms of, 1648, 1756. 
1 


Peritonitis in the female, 316 

Perkin, Mr. W. H., jun., Organic Chemistry 
(review), 317 

Perkins, Dr. J. J., duodenal ulcer, 458 

Pernet, Mr. G., parasitic crustacean, 1095 

Peroneal muscles, atrophy of the. 27 

Personal identity, sense of, loss of. 1670 

Petroleum in infantile diarrhaa, 544 

Petroleum (lamps and oil) question, 585, 974 ; 
Bill, 894 

Phagedæna of the nose and face, 942 

Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 1455 

Pharmaceutical chemists, French, objectionable 
methods of, 1172 

eee Testing. A Manual of (review', 

6 


Pharmacopœia of Guy's Hospital (review), 468 

Pharmacoperia (see also British Pharmacopaia) 

Pharmacy, Year-book of (review), 392; Aids to 
(review), 1449 

Pharmacy (see also Materia medica) 

Pharyng tis, membranous, chronic recurring, 
1 

Pharynx, a curtain ring in the, for eight years, 


Philadelphia, the College of Physicians of, 
lectures on surgical pathology at, 871 

Philip, Dr. A., thirst, 1565 

Philippi, Dr. F. A., diet of diabetic subjects, 72 

Philippines, plague in the, 117 

Phillips, Mr. H., deformity of the arm, 101 

Phillips, Mr. H. C., hypospadias, 1208 

ee John (Southsea), protracted gesta- 
tion, ' 

Phillips, Dr. John (London), extra- uterine 
gestation. 778 

Phillips, Dr. S., bradycardia, 1208 

Phlorizin, the production of glycosuria hy, 706 

Phosphates in the urine, 850 

Phosphates isee also Bynoglycerophosphatcs, 
Glycerophospbates) 

Phosphatic diabetes, 850 

Phosphorus, poisoning by, reports and regula- 
tions relative to, 353, 407; yellow, “strike 
anywhere” matches made without, 407 

„ Record Association, the National, 


Phthisical insane, isolating the, 248 

Phthisical patients, sanatoria for, 135, 275, 347, 
425, 1481, 1566; sleeping out. of doors for. 552 

Phthisis, heroin in, 180; the open-air treat- 
ment of, 284; notification of, 1034, 1915; 
sanatorium treatment of, 388; the contagious- 
ness of, a seventeenth-century physician 


on, 1845 
eas training (or drill) in schools, 398, 506, 


Physician, an Old, Fads of (review), 1077; a 
seventeenth-century, on phthisis, 1845 

Physica, Experimental (review), 173 

Physiologie, L’Rlectricite en (review), 317 

Ph slology. Golden Rules of (review), 469; 

ournal of (review), 547, 1369; A Text-book of 

(W. S. Hall) (review), 860; A Manual, &c. 
(review), 861; A Text-book of (M. Foster) 
(review), 1214; Elementary, Lessons in 
(review), 1214; Com tive, of Animals 
(review), 1288; Handbook of (review), 1289 

Pickles, adulteration of, 48 

Picton, Mr. J. A., juvenile offenders, 248 

Pietermaritzburg, the College Hospital, 719 

Pigs, the unsexing of, 866 

Pill, a female, request for the formula of, 590 

Pilocarpine, the chemistry of, 1603 

Pinkerton, Dr. J., omphalitis, 1656 

Pink-eye in horses, the bacillus of, 201 

Pinto, Dr. Guiseppe, the late, 137 

Pipes (see Water pipes) 

Pitcairn. Mr. E. H., Unwritten Laws (review), 


Pituitary gland, tumour of the, 401 
Place, Mr. F. E., equine tetanus, 533 


Placenta, bipartite, 1126; previa, 1660; the 
delivery of the, the Dublin method of 
effecting, 1730 

Plague, opinions of Indian non-medical officials 
on, 65; on board ship, 69; precautions against 
the importation of, 179, 274; alleged, in cats, 
180; proposed hygienic congress on, 349; 
alleged fatal case of, In a bacteriological 
laboratory, 506; carbolic acid in, 614; 
American methods of dealing with, 629; 
5 against. in the United States. 

; paper on, read before a society, 780; 
conveyed by a flea-bite, 810; viewed from 
several aspects, 1063; and its dangers. 1140; 
the epidemiology of, 1273; an unfounded 
rumour of, in Glasgow, 1379; atropine in, 
1445; alarm of, in Smyrna, 1456, 1672; ineu- 
bation perica of, 1508; contracted! from the 
Inte of a rat, 1513; and the money market, 
1597; a curious theory of, 1669; introduction 
and spread of, 1789; prophylaxis of, 1898; 
precautions against, in Canada, 1915 

Plague in India. 65, 130, 270, 335, 419, 423, 499, 

. 665, 732, 884. 966. 1031. 1096, 1247, 1321, 
1402, 1548, 1608. 1679. 1758. 1911 

Plague in San Paulo, 69; in the Philippines, 
117; in Singapore, 153; in Mauritius, 182, 
482, 639. 1023, 1086, 1147, 1225. 1817; in 
Portuguese India, 253; in Russia, 257. 
350; in New Caledonia, 427; in Hong-Kong. 
585; in Aden, 639; in Australia, 657, 810, 
1023, 1081. 1099, 1223, 1297, 1377, 1470, 1548, 
1679, 1685, 1758, 1836, 1908; in the Argentine 
Republic, 721, 737, 1022; in Paraguay, 737. 
1065; in Alexandria, 1534; erroneous 
announcement of, in Ceylon, 1817; in San 
Francisco, 1915; in Honolulu, 1916 

Plague. Bubonic (review), 1076 

Plague Commission. the Indian, the report of, 
delay in the publication of, 270; report of, 
upon Haffkine’s anti-plague inoculation, 

713: statistical methods of, 568. 724 

Plague cultures, novel medium for, 270 

Plague prophylactic inoeulations with, 258, 

424, 1911; preparation of, 270, 568 

Plant, The Flowering (review), 945 

Plarr, Mr. Victor G., lecturers and lectures at the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, 1894 

Plasmon, 1386 

Platt, Mr. J. E., aneurysmal varix. 622; intes- 
tinal obstruction. 78 

Playfair, Dr. W. S., congress on gynwcology, 
&e., 1298 

ees caused by Eberth's bacillus typhosus, 


Bi the treat ment of appendicitis at, 
64 


Pluniber. a poem on the. 211 

Plumbers’ Company, Sir Philip Magnus and 
the, 638; Registration Bill. 1816 

Plumbism, parotitis from, 114 

Plymouth: Hospital Saturday, 
health, 155; drainage, 973 

Plymouth Royal Eye Infirmary, 206; Borough 
Asylum, 1114 

Pneumococci in corneal ulcers. 464 

Pneumococcic osteo-arthritis, 1740 

Pneumococeus, the toxins of. 166 

Pneumonia, thology and treatment of, 460, 
461. 544; with streptococci in the secretions, 
1126 

Pneumonia in Middlesbrough, 1380 

Pneumonia, 9 and typhoid fever. 
concurrent. 1003 

Pneumot horax in an apparently healthy man, 
1443; with a valvular perforation of the 
pleura, diagnosis and treat ment of, 1456 

Pneumothorax (see also Hxemo-pneumothorax 
and Pyo-pneumothorax) 

Pochin, Dr. F. L., inversion of the uterus, 381 

Poetry: the plumber, 211; the mother's call, 
355; the public vaccinator, 744; the autocratic 
doctor, 1042; the doctor's dream, 1105, 1180; 
General Baden-Powell, 1846 

Poisoning by carbolic acid, 67; by corrosive 
sublimate, 95, 859; by lead, phosphorus, and 
arsenic, 407; by eserine, 1907 by carbon 
dioxide, 928; by carbon monoxide, 1009; by 
arum maculatum, 1176 

Poisoning (see also Brass-poisoning, Lead- 
poisoning, Ptomaine poisoning) 

Poisons Act, 1565 

Police Sanitaire (see Hygiéne) 

Pollt ies. medical, 943 

Polyclinic (see Medical Graduates) 

Polycoria in both eyes, 1210 

Pompeii (sce Mirage) 

Pons Varolii, hemorrhage into the, 1067 

Pontypridd, diphtheria at, 699 

Poole, Cornelia Hospital at, 712; medical report 
for, 1027 

Poor, aids to the, in a rural parish, 45; 
guardians of the. and the Vaccination Act, 
177; re-housing of the, 268; housing of the, 
1179, 1665 

Poor-law, medical fees under the, 117 

Poor-law medical officers, early. 45; Medical 
Officers’ Association, the Scottish, 135 


50; public 


Poor-law (see also Dispensers, &c ) 

Poore, Dr. G. V., the dwelling-house, 566 

Pope, the medica! attendants of the, 205 

Pope, Dr. H. C., cases exhibited, 710; death 
certificates, 1207 

Popert, Mr. A. J., impotence, 1136 

ae tear ancurysm, 463; region, sarcoma of 
the, 941 


Pork, poisoning by, 1894, 1918 

Porro's operation, case of, 1517 

Portadown, water-supply of, 136 

Porter, Dr. C., pres ion to, 1381 

Porto Rico, indigence in, 971 

Portuguese India, plague in, 253 

Post -influenzal deafness, oxygen in, 510 

Post-mortem examinations in hospitals, diffi- 
culties in making, 581 

pe moren Rooin, A Manual for the (review), 


Pest nubila Phebus, 736 

Post Office, the sending of bacteriological speci- 
mens through the, 1014 

Post Office service, medical certificates in the, 
429; infectious disease in the. 

Postage stamp, the new halfpenny, chemistry 
of, 1299, 1457 

Postal Medical Officers, Association of British, 
annual dinner, 1534, 1 

Potter, Dr. H. P., tetanus, 705 

Pottery, Lead Compounds in}trem the Potter's 
Point of View (review), 291 

PIT districts, lead-poisoning in the, 879 


986. 1031 8 


Pott 's disease or fracture of vertebra ? 232 

Powell, Sir R. D., Neale's Digest, 420; rheuma- 
tism. 920 

Power, Mr. D'Arcy, suppression of urine, 25; 
case exhibited, 684 

Power, Mr. H., Neale’s Digest, 420 

Power, Mr. W. H., appointed medical officer to 
the Local Government Board, 247; placed on 
a Royal Commission, 482 

Powys, Mr. A. O., cancer, 892 

Poynton, Dr. F. J., heart wall in diphtheria, 1352 

Practice (see Civil practice, General practice, 
Medical practice) 

Practitioner (see Colonial practitioner, English- 
Epoa king practitioner, Foreign practitioner, 
General medical practitioner, Medical prac- 
titigner, United practitioners, Unqualified 


ract it ioner. Unregistered practitioner, 
oung practitioner) 
Practitioners, M.D. Durham, for, 1468 ~ 


Predtechenski, Dr., chyluria, 637 

Pregnancies, unusual lapse of time between 
two, 1413, 1481, 1566 

Pregnancy, abdominal, 31; simultaneous intra- 
uterine and extra-uterine, 274; ectopic, 466; 
extra-uterine, 708; tubal, 941, 1730 

Pregnancy, poisoning by corrosive sublimate 
during, 95; albuminuria in, 169; the vomit- 
ing of, 212, 284, 355; nephrectomy during, 

; complicated by tibrous tumour of the 

cervix, 613; swelling of the legs and body 
during, 622; appendicitis in, 809 

Pregnancy, &c., The Hæmorrhages of (review), 
105 


Preparations. secret, the sale of, 349 

Prescribing, public, 576 

Prescription, property in a, 255 

Prescriptions, faulty, 1098 

Prescriptions and the Art of Prescribing, 
Lessons on (review), 1214 


PRESENTATIONS AND TESTIMONIALS.—To Mr, 
and Mrs. J. C. Weld, 38; to Mr. R. T. 
Williams, 38; to Mr. R. Gravely, 141; to Dr. 
A. McMillan, 206; to Mr. H. T. M. Alford, 
278; to Dr. W. B. Jones, 278; to Mr. J. 
Carlisle. 352; to Dr. F. F. Caiger, 352; to 
Dr.J. Sutherland, 352; to Mr. B. F. Eliot, 
428: to Mr. Lennox Browne, 428; to Mr. W, 
Jones, 460, 579; to the Earl of Chesterfield, 
557; to Dr. R. L. Brander, 584; to Dr. W. C. 
Smith, 584; to Dr. E. P. Manby, 584; to Dr. 
J. W. Wigmore, 584; to Mr. J. P. Bush, 
664; to Mr. F. B. G. Stableford, 813; to Mr. 


E. F. H. Burroughs, 813; to Mr. A. H. 
McDougall, 813; to Mr. F. J. Marshall, 867 ; 
to Dr, F. Page, 967. 974; to Dr. T. Hamilton, 


974; to Mr. W. W. Lake, 974; to Dr. M. 
Greenwood, 974; to Mr. E. McMillan, 1034 ; 
to Miss Mav Anderson, 1102; to Dr. J. Jones, 
1253; to Dr. W. R. N. Cole, 1253; to Mr. 
L. F. Houghton, 1253; to Mr. W. Ashford, 
1253; to Mr. F. Woods, 1253; to Mr. S. and 
Mrs. Finlay, 1253; to Dr. S. C. Jamicson, 
1253; to Mr. W. K. Bell, 1253; to Mr. W. H. 
Lloyd. 1253; to Mr. E. W. Jollye, 1253; to 
Mr. W. R. Williams, 1253; to Mr. J. L. A. 
Hope, 1253; to Mr. J. M. Carvell, 1253; to 
Dr. F. Wilson, 1332; to Dr. C. Porter, 1381; 
to Miss Nightingale, 1456; to Mr. E. S. 
Forde, 1476; to Dr. W. K. Clayton, 1476; to 
Dr. H. M. and Mrs. Robertson, 1476; to Mr. 
L. M. Griffiths, 1476; to Dr. H. L. Ormerod. 
1476; to Mr. Kristnalal Datta, 1562; to Mr. 
A. N. Heron, 1562; to Dr. A. Duke, 1562; to 
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Dr. M. Young, 1562; to Mr. S. O. Lane, 
1562; to Mr. C. W. Seccomle. 1562; to Mr. 
D. Thomas, 1697; to Dr. E. A. Chill, 1764; to 
Dr. A. J. Boyd, 1791 ;to Dr. D. Dougal, 918 


Preservatives in food, 48, £07, 228, 279, 429, 507, 
586, 1301, 1409 
Preston (sce East Preston) 
Prickett, Dr. M., encephalitis, 1441 
Prideaux (see Helen Prideaux) 
1 Mr. F., time between pregnancies, 
Priestley, Dr. J., area condemnation, 943 
Priestley, Sir William, obituary, 1147 
Prison or the rod for juvenile offenders ? 248 
Prison dietary, 1039 
Prisoner in the Peninsula, 1280 
Prisons, corporal punishment in, 973. 975 
Pritehard, Dr. U., antisepsis of the auditory 
meatus, 543 
Pritchard, Dr. E.. scurvy, 1466 
Prizes: Reuben Harvey, 135; Bressa., 205; for 
M.D. thesis at Cumbridge, €64; Walker, 800; 
Jacksonian, 1089; John Tomes, 1089; Rogers 
1670; Waklex. 1816; Balbi-Valier, 1914 
Pro montibus, 1173 
Proctor, Mr. B. S., Pharmaceutical Testing 
(review), 626 
Profession, organisation of the. 143, 342, 497, 
578. 655; our poll ot the, 549, 872 
Professional duty, a victim to, 348; union, 
432; ethies, 1172; secrecy, 1172, 1292, 1414 
Protessional medicine and medical deontology 
(see Medical Ethies, congress of) l 
Professions for Boys (review), 625 
Prosecutions: of a pretended life insurance 
company's agent, 72, 182, 253, 271; vaceina- 
tion, 272, 893; by an osteopath, 275; for 
Sunday shaving, 394; for possession of un- 
wholesome tood, 395; for selling camphor- 
ated oil not in accordance with the British 
Pharmacopwin, 550, 604 ; for infeetious 
eases using street cabs or being at large, 
€33, 1739, 1918; for failing to remove snow, 
633 ; under the Factory Acts, G5; of 
a newspaper seller, 637; for adult erat ion 
of milk, 699; of an unregistered practitioner 
by the General Medical Couneil,.715; of a 
lecturer on sexual suljeets, 869; of milk 
venders, 894, 967; of a journalist, 950; of 
grocers and confectioners, 1063; for un- 
© authorised sale of strvehnine, 1097 
Prostate. enlarged, vasectomy in, 1275; supra- 
pubie lithotemy in, 1652 
Prostatectomy, suprapubic, 465, 1075; perineal, 
anew method tor, 174 
Prostitution, the legal control of, 328 
Protamines and their cleavage products, 619 
Protargol, soloids of, 1290 
Proteid, a peculiar, in the urine, 540 
Proteids in the urine, the forms and signifi- 
cance of, 539, 853, 966 
Protozoa, flagellated, of field rats, 1441 
Prudential Assurance Company, 893 
Pryor, Dr. W. R., Pelvic Inflammation (review), 
1367 
Pseudo-bulbar paralysis, case of, 28 
Pseudo-diphtheria, 1542 
Pseudo-diphtheria bacillus, 1441 
Psew-lo-diphtheritic throat, 1213 
Psoriasis and osteo-arthritis, 1072 
Psycho-pathology (see Neurology) 
Ptomaine poisoning, 1894, 1918 
Ptcsis with paresis of the external rectus, 544 
Pubie region, abseess in the, 710 
Pubie (see also Suprapubic) 
Publie health, bacteriology and, 311; war news 
and the, 629 
Public Health, Royal Institute of, Congress in 
Aberdeen, 425, 1327 
Publie Health Act, prosecution under the, 633 
Public prescribing, 976 
Puerperal Eelampsia, The Treatment of, by 
Saline Infusions (review), 105 ` 
Pucrperal septicwinia, unt istreptococeie serum 
in, 515; case of, 466 
Puerperal uterus, involution of the, 466; 
eclampsia, cases of, 619, 709. 938. 1717 
- Puerperium, gonorrhwa and the, 1731 
Pulex irritans, 1925 
Pulmonary area, the second sound in the. 28: 
circulation, the action of certain drugs on 
the, 706; disease, physical signs of, 997 
Pulinonary tuberculosis, myoidema in, 230, 575 
Pulsus bisferiens, 456; paradoxus, 535, 1285 
Punch and the children, 475 
Punishment, corporal, in prisons, 974, 975 
Purcell, Dr. F. A., specimens exhibited, 464 
Purefoy, Dr. R. D.. ulceration of the urethra, 
239; report of the Rotunda Lying-in Hos- 
pital, 707, 1074 
Purslow, Dr. C. E., fibroid uterus, 780 
Pustule, malignant, cases of, 164, 1005 
Putnam, Dr. J., not the disease only, &e,, 476 
Puzey. Mr. C., malignant pustule, 164 
Pye-Smith, Dr. P. II., pulimonary disease, 997 
Pylorectomy, 541, 838, 1000. 1590 
Pyloroplasty, cases of, JET, 541, 1000, 1009 


Pylorus, congenital’stenosis of the, 758 
Pvocvanic toxin, 1441 

Pyonephritis, calculous, 623 

Pyonephrosis with imperforate right ureter, 1131 
Pyo-pneumothorax due to empyema, 1724 
Pvyorrhiwa alveolaris, 1728 

Pyosalpinx, 29, 1276 


2 


Quack, the sexual, 818. 869, 1767; the wonih, 
900: the registered, 961, 1042 

Quack dentistry, the anwsthetist’s position 
towards, 283; remedies, 466 

Quack (see also Unqualified practitioner) 

Quackery, aspirants to, 590, 899; rampant and 
beastly, 1565 

Quacks and the Workmen's Compensation 
Act, 283; anıl abortion, 356, 510. 1297 

Quarantine against plague, American regula- 
tions for, 629 

Queen, visit of the, to the Roval Isle of Wight 
Infirmary, 557; to the Roval Victoria Hos- 
99 0 Netley, 640, 1461; to the Herbert 
Lospital, Woolwich, 957 

Queen, surgeons to the, appointment of, 868 

Queen Victoria cots in the Dublin hospitals, 
1035; District Nursing Association, 1097 

Queen (see also Diamond Jubilee) 

Queen Charlotte's Lying-in IIespital. 664 

Queen's visit to Ireland, 716, 1250; birthday, 
1145, 1526, 1529, 1601, 1911 

Queensland, vital statistics of, 664 

Quineke's disease, 1206 

Quinine, the distribution ef, in the Duteh 
Indies, 581, 635; in malaria, 952; hydro- 
bromide, tabloids of, 1499 


R 


Rabbit, enreinoma in a. 156; rabies in the, 760 

Rabies, lectures on, 593. 788; functional dis- 
turbance simulating, O96; Pasteur treat- 
ment of, in the Dutch East Indies, 635; in 
Ireland, 819; extermination of, 1919 

Rabies (see also Antirabie) 

Radford, Dr. W. T., obituary, 1763 

Radiology (see Electrolopy and ROENTGEN 
Rays) è 

Radins and ulna, partial resection of the, 168 

Radius, absence ot the, 618 

Ragged School Union and the cure of cripples, 
211, 283 

Railton, Dr. T. C.. infant mortality, 544 

Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, Shaw 
and the, 110. 263; trains, sale of liquor on, 
273; employés, the physical fitness of, 662; 
accident at Slough, 1893; Medien! Ofticers’ 
Union, 1967 

Railways, underground, considered from a 
sanitary standpoint, 1428, 1573, 1265 

Rainfall in Ulster, 135 

Raiputana States. The Western: a Medico- 
Topographical and = General Account of 
Marwa, Sirohi, Jaisalmir (review), 171 

Ramage, Mr. David, the late, 66 

Ramsay, Dr. F. W., inversion of the uterug 465 

Ramsden, Dr., blood examinations, 544 

Kangoo, medical matters in, 327 

Rankin, Dr. G., diabetes, 89 

Ranvier, Mons. L.. the animal cell, 251 

Raper (see Lees and Raper) 

Rat. the bite of a. plague contracted from, 1513 

Rates, local, hospitals and. 715, €95 

Rating of scientifie institutions, 1814 

Ration of the United States army, 137 

Rats as carriers of plague, 179, 629; death of, 
during plague epidemies, 423; field, protozoa 
cf, 1441 

Raw, Dr. N., pneumonia, 460, 461, 544; 
eclampsia, 709 

Raynaud's disease, case of, $85 

Raynaud's Disease (review), 316 

Rebman, Mr. F. J., vaccine lemphs, 1540 , 

Recruiting, the Inspector-General for, report 
of, 1314 

Recklinghanusen’s disease, a case allied to, 1283 

Reetal deformity, 232; carcinoma, high, re- 
section for, 1004; disorder, backache as a 
svinptom of, 1128; cancer, types of, 1135 

Reetum, imperforate, the treatment of, 304; 
dermoid eyst expelled from the, 315; cancer 
of the, 502; excision of jthe, 1007, 1075; pro- 
lapse of the, 1657 

Ret Cross Hospital, the Scottish National, 729, 
968, 1327 

Reflexes, superficial and deep, 927 

Reform Club, dinner at the, 1293, 1301, 1313 

i the certified, the inebriate and, 

Registered quack, 981, 1042 

Registrar-General for England and Wales, the 
office of, 41; the new. 402; annual report of 
the, for 1898. 1023. 1087 

Revistrar-General tor Ireland, death of the. 

72; the new, 501, 659; appointment of a 


medical man as superintendent in the office 
of the, 895, 1035 

Regnier, Dr. Paul, topograhical relations of the 
brain, &c., 525 

Rehousing of the poor In Dublin, 2€8 

Reid, Dr. G. A., aleohol, 198; cancer, 1094 

Reid, Sir James, an honorary degree for, 1097 

Reid, Dr. W. L., ectopic pregnancy, 466 

Reissmann. Mr. C., gunshot wound, 704 

Relief Fund, THE LANCET, 364. h, C. D, 43, 51 

Relieving officers, charges against, 1726 

Remedies, patent and quack, 466 

Remedies, The Newer (review), 317 

Renal sarcoma, laparo-nephrectomy for, 229; 
caleuli, shown by the Roentgen rays, £03. 
calculi, the formation of, 1147 

Rentoul, Dr. R. R., proposed medical service, 
267; the midwives question (or Bill), 731. 805 

Representation, direct, the ethics of, 1162. 1243 

Reservists, the families of, medical attendance 
on, 30 

Respiration, aleohol and the, 478; Cheyne- 
Stokes, ocular phenomena associated with, 
937; exalted, the production of glycosuria 
1 failure of, under anesthesia, 1518, 


Respiration (see also Tachypnaa, Pulsus para- 
dons) 

Respiratory affections, heroin in, 180; svstem, 
the aiter-effects of ether on the, 289, 557, 710. 
779; jacket or waistcoat, 457; system in 
typhoid fever, 915; centre, paralysis of the, 
wider chloroform, 1210; impediment, 
management of the anzesthet ie in. 1714 

Retina, the central arteries of the, ocelusion ot 
both, 1801 

Retro- peritoneal fibro-eystic tumour, 1514 

Revaecination, public vaceinators and, 22; a 
rapid result of, 1004 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Encvelopedia Medica: under the general 
editorship of Chalmers Watson, M. B., 
M. R. C. P. Edin., $1, 1266—Laboratory Work 
in Bacteriology: by Frederick G. Novy, 
Sc. D., M.D., second edition, JI Handbuch. 
der Gvnakologie : edited by Professor Veit, 
32--Text-book of the Embryology of Inverte- 
brates: by Dr. E. Korsehelt and Dr. K. Heider, 
33—Atlas und Grundriss der Bakteri- 
ologie, und Lehrbuch der Speziellen Bakteri- 
ologischen Diagnostik: von Prof. K. B. 
Lehmann und Dr. R. O. Neumann, second 
edition, 33—Manual of Bacteriology: by 
Robert Muir, M. A., M.D. Edin., and James 
Ritchie, M.A., M.D. Edin., second edition, 
34—-Chemical and Microscopical Aids to 
Clinical Diagnosis: by C. C. Douglas, M.B.. 
B. Sc. Edin., 34—-Dietionnaire des Termes de 
Medecine (Francais-Anglis): bw H. de 
Meric, M. R. C. S. Eng., 84—Syvstem of Diseases 
of the Eye by American, British, Dutch. 
French, German, and Spanish Authors +: 
edited by William F. Norris, A.M.. M. D., 
and Charles A. Oliver, A.M., M.D.. 10 
—The Hemorrhages of Pregnancy, Parturi- 
tion, and the Puerperium: the Tat- 
ment of Puerperal Eclampsia by Saline 
Intusions, with Notes of 17 Cases: bX 
Robert Jardine, M D. Edin, | 105— 
The Western Raiputana States: a Medico- 
Topographical aud General Account ot 
Marwa, Sirohi, Jaisalmir : be Lt.-Col. 
Archibald Adams, I. XI. S., M. D., M. Ch. 
R. U.. I., F. R. C. S. Irel, 171 Diseases of the 
Eve: a Handbook of Ophthalmic Practice 
for Students and Practitioners: ty G. E- 
de Schweinitz. A.M., M. D.: third edi- 
tion, 172 — Nursing: its Theory and 
Practice: by Perey G. Lewis, M. D. Brux., 
NI. R. C. S. Eng., 172— Experimental Physics : 
by Eugene Lommel; translated from 
the German by G. W. Myers, 173—- 
Practical Text-book of Midwifery for Nurses 
and Students: by Robert Jardine, M.D. 
Edin., 173—The Carlsbad Treatment tor 
Tropical and Digestive Ailments and How to 
Carry it out Anywhere: by Louis Tarleton 
Young, M.D, B. Ch., B.A. Dub, Mater 
I. M. S.; second edition, 173—The Pathelo- 
gists Handbook: a Manual for the Part- 
mortem Room: by T. N. Kelynaek, M.D. 
Viet, M. R. C. P. Lond., 240 — Lehmann + 
Medicinische Hand-Atlanten (Atlas of the 
Nervous System in Health and Disease): iy 
Dr. Christfried Jakob; second edition, 240 — 
Recherches Cliniques et Thérapeutiques sur 
I'Epilepsie, I'Hivstérie, et VIdiotie: Jar 
Bourneville, avee la collaboration de MM. 
Cestan, Chapotin, Katz, Noir, Phillippe 
Sehilleau, et Boyer, 241--Dermato-histelo- 
gische Technik: by Dr. Max Joseph and Dr. 
Georg Loewenbach, 291—A Pocket Medical 
Dictionary: by W. A. Newman Dorland. 
A.M.. M.D., 241—Who's Who? for 1900. 241-- 
Annual and Analytical Cyelopedia ^t 
Practical Medicine: by Charles E. de M- 
Sajcus, M.D., 316— Raynaud's Disease: hy 
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Thos. Kirkpatrick Monro, M. A., M. D. Glasg., 
316— The Roentgen Rays in Medical Work: 
ty David Walsh, M. D. Edin.; second edit ion, 
317—L Electricite en Physiologie: par M. 
Léon Morokhowetz, 317 — Organic Chemistry: 
by W. H. Perkin., jun., Ph. D., F. R. S., and 
F. Stanley Kipping, Ph. D., D. Sc., F. R. S., 
317— Elements of Practical Materia Medica 
and Pharmacy: by William Wood, M.B., 
C.M. Edin., 317—The Newer Remedies: by 
Virgil Coblentz, Pb. D., F. C. S.: third edition, 
517 Progressive Medicine: a Quarterly 
Digest of Advances, Discoveries, and Im- 
provements in the Medical and Surgical 
Sciences: edited by Hobart Amory Hare, 
M.D., 389—The Races of Man: an Outline 
of Anthropology and Ethnography: by J. 
Deniker, Sc. D., Paris, 390— ha periments on 
Animals: by Stephen Paget. F. R. C. S. Eng., 
391—A Manual of Surgery for Students ane 
Practitioners: by Win. Rose, M.B., B.S. 
Lond., F. R. C. S. Eng., and Albert Carless, 
M. S. Lond., F. R. C. S. Eng.; second edition, 
391 -The Use of Lead Compounds in Pottery 
trom the Potter’s Point of View: by William 
Burton, F. C. S., 891—Our Secret Friends and 
Foes: by Percy Faraday Frankland, Ph.D., 
B.Sc., F. R. S.; fourth edition, 892—An Intro- 
duction to Analytical Chemistry: by D. G. 
Henderson, D.Se., M. A., F.L.C., and M. A. 
Parker, B.Sc., 392—The Year-book of Phar- 
maey, 1899, 392—Practical Hints on the 
Analysis of Water and Sewage: by Sidney 
Barwise. M.D. Lond., D.P.H. Cantab, 392— Ex- 
amination of Water for Sanitary and Technic 
Purposes: by Henry Leffinann, A.M., M.D., 
Ph. D., 392—A System of Medicine by Many 
Writers: edited by Thomas Clifford Allbutt, 
M. A., M.D. Cantab,, LL.D. Glasg., D. Se, 
Viet., F.R.C P. Lond., F.R.S., vol. viii., 466— 
The Myology of the Pelvic Floor: a Contribu- 
tion to Human and Comparative Anatomy: 
by Peter Thompson, M.D, Vict., 467—Cure 
Prompte et Radicale de la Syphilis; par le 
Dr. J. F. Larrien, 468--The Pharmacopeia 
of Guy's Hospital, 468—Merck’s Manual of 
the Materia Medica, 468—Aids to the Analysis 
ot Food and Drugs: by T. H. Pearmain and 
C. G. Moor, M.A., F. C. S., F. I. C.; second 
edition, 468— Synopsis of the British Pharma- 
copia, 1898: compiled by H. Wippell Gadd, 
M. . S.; fourth edition, 469--A Handbook of 
Nursing: by M. N. Oxford. 469 - Aseptie 
Surgery: by Charles Barrett Loekwood, 
F. R. C. S. Eng.; second edition, 469—Golden 
Rules of Physiology: by I. Walker IIall, 
M.B.. Ch. B. Vict., and Aeworth Menzies, 
M.D.. C.M. Edin., 469—The British Almanac 
tor 1920. 469— Dod's Parliamentary Com- 
panion, 469—A Text-book of Diseases of the 
Nose and Throat: by D. Braden Kyle, M.D., 
$45—Insecets: by D. Sharp, F.R.S., edited by 
S. F. Harmer, F.R.S., and A. E. Shipley, 
M.A., 545—The Story of Life's Mechanism: 
iy H. W. Conn, 546—The Principles of Treat- 
ment and their Applications in Practical 
Medicine: by J. Mitchell Bruce, M.A, Aberd., 
M.D., F. R. C. P. Lond., 623—Text-hook on 
Palwontology : by Karl von Zittel, trans- 
tated by C. R. Eastman, Ph. D., 624 
Hedth Abroad: A Medical Handbook of 
Travel: edited by Edmund Hobhouse, M. D. 
Oxon., 625—Professions for Bovs and How to 
Enter Them: by M. L. Pechell and James 
J. Nolan; seeond edition, 625—Jahresbe- 
richt über die Fortschritte auf dem Gebiete 
der Chirurgie: redigirt und herausgegeben 
von Professor Dr. Hildebrand, 626—The 
Mechanies of Surgery: by Charles Truax, 
626—Cancer, Illustrated by 1000 Cases from 
the Registers of the Middlesex Hospital and 
hy 50 Seleeted Cases of Cancer of the Breast, 
X.: by Thomas Wm. Nunn, F. R. C. S. Eng., 
626—A Manual of Pharmaceutical Test ing: 
by Barnard S. Proctor, F. I. C.; seeond edi- 
tion, 625—A Laboratory Manual of Physio- 
logical Chemistry: by Elbert W. Rockwood, 
B.S., M.D., 626 — Architectural Hvgiene : by 
Banister F. Fletcher and H. Phillips 
Fletcher, 626—Essentials of Modern Treat- 
ment of Disease: forthe Use of Practitioners: 
by K. M. Nadkarni, 710—Miecroscopic Re- 
searches on Glycogen : by Charles Creighton, 
M.D. Aberd, 7II—La Pratique des Accouche- 
ments: Obstetrique Journaliére : by Pro- 
fessor Henri Varnier. 711—spencer’s Disease : 
Dermatitis Multiformis  Exfoliativa : by 
Walter Spencer, M. D. Brux, 712—A Manual of 
Diseases of the Nose and Throat: by C. 
Giodtrey Coakley, A.M., M. D., 712—Natural 
and Artificial Methods of Ventilation, 712— 
A Text-book of the Practice of Medicine: 
by James M. Anders, M.D.; third 
edition, 782 — Geburtshilfliches Taschen- 
anton: by Dr. Arthur Mueller, 782— 
Vhos Who at the War? 782 —The Mirage 
of Two Buried Cities: by John Fletcher 
Horne, M.D. St. And., F.R.S. Edin., 78°— 


A Text-book of Physiology: by Winfield 8. 
Hall, Ph.D., M.D. Leipsic, 860—Clinical 
Studies in Vice and Insanity: by George R. 
Wilson, M.D. Edin., 861—Physiology: a 
Manual for Students and Practitioners: by 
Howard D. Collins, M.D.. and W. H. Rock- 
well, jun., M.D.; edited by Bern B. Gal- 
laudet, M.D., 861—Darwin and Darwinism, 
Pure ant Mixed: by P. Y. Alexander, M.A., 
LL.D., X4—An Elementary Course of Prac- 
tical Zoology : by the late T. Jeffery Parker, 
D. Sc., F. R. S., and W. N. Parker, Ph.D., 945 
—The Flowering Plant: by J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., F. C. P.; Third Edition, 945— 
The Excretion of Urea by the Skin in 
Health: by C. C. Easterbrook, M.A., M.B. 
Edin., 945—Unwritten Laws and Ideals: 
edited by E. H. Pitcairn, 946—The Literary 
Year-book, 1900, 946—Report of the Malaria 
Expedition of the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine and Medical Parasitology ; 
Memoir II.: by Major Ronald Ross, I. M. S., 
Dr. II. E. Annett, and Mr. E. E. Austen; 
with Supplementary Reports by Major G. XI. 
Giles, I. 1.8. and Dr. R. Fielding-Ould, 1010 
—Difficult Digestion due to Displacements: 
by A. Symons Eccles, M.B. Aberd., 1011—On 
Granular Kidney and Physiological Albamin- 
uria; being the Lettsomian Lectures de- 
livered before the Medical Society of London : 
by Samuel West, M. X., M.D. Oxon., F. R. C. P. 
Lond., 1011 — Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy : edited by Sidney Lee, 1012, 
1519 — Medical Indoor Gymnastics; b 
D. G. M. Schreiber, M.D., 1013 — 
The Private Nurse; by Jessie Holmes 
M. R. B. N. A., 1014—The Health Resorts of 
Europe: by Thomas Linn, M. D., 1014 
Home Nursing of Sick Children: by J. D. E. 
Mortimer, M. B., 1014—Bubonic Plague: its 
Course and Symptoms and Means of 
Prevention and Treatment: by Dr. José 
Verdes Montenegro; translated by W. 
Munro, M.D. Edin., 1076 — Le Système 
Nerveux Central: par Jules Soury, 1076— 
Lite and Happiness: by Auguste Marrot, 
1076—A Plea tor a Simple Life and Fads of 
an Old Physician: by G. S. Keith, M.D., 
F. R. C. P. Edin., 1077---The Nursing Pro- 
fession : How and Where to Train: by Sir 
Henry Burdett, K.C.B., 1077—Twentieth 
Century Practice: an International Encyclo- 

ædia of Modern Medical Science: edited by 

homas L. Stedinan, M. D., 1136, 1807— Clinical 
Medicine: A Manua! for the Use of Students 
and Junior Practitioners: by Judson 8. 
Bury, M.D., F. R. C. P. Lond.; second edition, 
1137 Surgical Anatomy: a Treatise on 
Human Anatomy in its Application to the 
Practice of Medicine and Surgery: by John 
B. Deaver, M.D., 1188—The Practice of 
Medicine: by the late M. Charteris, M.D.; 
eighth edition: edited by F. J. Charteris, 
M. B., Ch.B.Glasg., 1138—A Manual of 
Surgical Treatment: by W. Watson 
Cheyne, M.B. Edin., F. R. C. S. Eng., F. R. S., 
and F. F. Burghard, M. D., M. S. Lond., 
F. R. C. S. Eng.; second edition, 1138 — 
Brain and Body, the Nervous System in 
Social Life: by Andrew Wilson, 1139—The 
Art of Feeding the Invalid, 1159 - Builex's 
Index to the Times, 1139—Practical Nursing: 
by Isla Stewart and Herbert E. Cuff, MD. 
Lond., F. R. C. S. Eng., 1139—A_ Text-book of 
Physiology: hy M. Foster, M. A., M.D. Lond., 
F.R.S., assisted by W. H. R. Rivers, M.A., 
M.D. Lond.; sixth edition; part iv., The 
Senses, 1214—Lessons in Elementary Phy- 
siology: by Thomas H. Huxley. LL.D., 
F. R. S., 1214— Lessons on Prescriptions and 
the Art of Prescribing: by W. IIandsel 
Griffith, Ph.D., I.. R. C. P. E., 1214—The Use of 
the Sphygmoyraph in Clinical Medicine : by 
Graham steel, 1.D. Edin., F. R. C. P. Lond., 
1215—A Manual of Gyniecological Practice: 
® Dr. A. Dührssen; second English edition, 
translated and edited fromthe sixth German 
edition by John W. Taylor, F. R. G. S. Eng., 
and Frederick Edge, M.D. Lond., 1287—Out- 
lines of the Comparative Physiology and 
Morphology of Animals: by Joseph le Conte, 
1288—Outlines of Baeteriology: by Dr. L. II. 
Thoinot and E. J. Masselin; translated and 
adapted for English use with additions by 
W. St. Clair Svmmers, M.B. Aberd., 1288— 
Diphtheria: by William R. Sinith, M.D., 
D. Sc., F.R.S. Hain, 1288—Handbook of Phy- 
siology: by W. D. Halliburton, M. D. Lond., 
F. R. S.; sixteenth edition, 1289 — Electro- 
physiology: by Dr. W. Biedermann of Jena; 
translated by Frances A. Welby, 1366—The 
Treatment of Pelvie Inflammation through 
the Vagina: by William R. Pryor, M.D., 
1367—A First Book in Organic Evolution: by 
D. Kerfoot Shute, A.B.. M.D., 1368—Mid- 
wifery Notes for the Use of Students: by 
T. A. Glover, M.D. Edin., 1365—Burdett’s 
Official Nursing Directory for 19800. 1269— 


Home Nursing: by Eveleen Harrison, 
1369 — The Medical Annual and Prac- 
titioner's Index: a Work of Reference 
for Medical Practitioners, 1369 — The 
Grammar of Science: by Karl Pearson, 
M.A., F.R.S., second edition, 1l447—A 
Manual of Zoology: by the late T. Jeffe 
Parker, D.Sc., F. R. S., and Wm. A. Haswell, 
M.A., D. Sc., F.R.S., 1448— Leçons de Clinique 
Médicale : par M. le Dr. Vires, 1448—A Book 
of Whales: by F. E. Beddard, M.A., F.R.S., 
1449—Aids to Pharmacy: by A. Campbell 
Stark, 1449—The Experiment of Dr. Nevill: 
by Emeric Hulme Beaman, 1449— Diseases of 
Children: a Manual for Students and Practi- 
tionem: by G. M. Tuttle, M. D.; edited by 
Bern B. Gallaudet, M.D., 1520—Practice of 
Medicine: a Manual tor Students and Practi- 
tioners: by G. E. Malsbury, M.D.; edited by 
Bern B. Gallandet, M.D., 1521—L’Année 
Chirurgicale: Revue Encyclopedique de Chir- 
urgic Generale ct Spéciale; publiée par le 
Docteur A. Depage, 1521—The Student's 
Handbook of the Practice of Medicine: by 
H. Aubrey Husband, M.B., C.M. Edin., fifth 
edition, 1521—Acromegaly: by Dr. Maxi- 
milian Sternberg; translated by F. R. B. 
Atkinson, M.D., C.M. Edin., 1592 — On 
Nenroma and Neuro-tibromatosis: by Alexis 
Thomson, F. R. C. S. Edin., 1593—Rhinoplastic 
Operations, with a Description of Recent 
Improvements in the Indian Method: by 
D. F. Keegan, M.D. T. C. D., F. R. C. S. Eng., 
1594—Archives of Neurology and Psycho- 
thology, vol. ii., 1661 —-Ansthet ies, their 
“ses and Administration: by Dudley W. 
Buxton, M.D., B.S.Lond.; third edition, 
1661—The Nervous Systein of the Child, its 
Growthand Health in Education : by Francis 
Warner, M.D., F. R. C. P. Lond., 1662—The 
Norwegian North Polar Expedition, 1893- 
1896, Scientific Results: edited by Fridtjof 
Nansen, vol. i., 1662—Golden Rules of Oph- 
thalmie Practice: by Gustavus Hartridge, 
F. R. C. S. Eng., 1662—Manual of Chemistry, 
Inorganic and Organic, with an Introduction 
to the Study of Chemistry: by Arthur P. 
Luff, M.D., F. R. C. P., B. Sc. Lond., F. I. C., 
and Frederic James M. Page, B.Sc. Lond., 
F. I. C., A. R. S. M., 1662—The Absent-minded 
Beggar: by Rudyard Kipling, 166 - Mona 
Maclean: by Graham Travers (Margaret G. 
Todd, M.D. Brux.), fifteenth edition, 1663— 
Paris: Guides Conty Series; English edition, 
1663—Heart Disease, with Special Reference 
to Prognosis and Treatment: by Sir William 
H. Broadbent, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., F. R. C. P. 
Lond., &c., and John F. H. Broadbent, M. A., 
M. D. Oxon., M. R. C. P. Lond., third edition, 
1731—The Principles and Practice of Modern 
House Construction: edited by G. Lister 
Sutcliffe, 1732—Practical Gynecology: a 
Handbook of the Diseases of Women: by 
Heywood Smith, M.A., M.D.Oxon., second 
edition, 1733—Uleer of the Stomach and 
Duodenum and its Consequences: by Samuel 
Fenwick, M.D. St. And., F. R. C. P. Lond., and 
W. Soltau Fenwick, M. D., M. R. C. P. Lond., 
1806— Atlas und Grundriss der Lehre vom 
Geburtsakt und der Operat iven Geburtshilfe : 
by Dr. Oscar Schaeffer, fifth edit ion, 1807 -A 
Manual of Medicine: edited by W. H. 
Allehin, M.D., F. R. C. P. Lond., F.R.S. Edin., 
1887— The Diseases of Women: a Handbook 
for Students and Practitioners: by J. Bland- 
Sutton, F. R. C. S. Eng., and Arthur E. Giles, 
M.D., B.Sc. Lond., F. R. C. S. Edin.; second 
edition, 1887 -A Treatise on Nasal Suppura- 
tion; or. Suppurative Diseases of the Nose 
and its Accessory Sinuses: by Dr. Ludwig 
Griinwald; translated from the Second 
German edition by William Lamb, M.D., 
M.C. Edin., M. R. C. P. Lond., 1888—Burdett’s 
Hospitals and Charities, 1900: by Sir Henry 
Burdett, K.C.B., 188£—My Diocese during 
the War: by the Bishop of Natal, 1888— 
Records from General Practice: by J. King- 
12 Barton, M. R. C. P. Lond., M. R. C. S. Eng., 
18 
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logie et Chirurgie Abdominale, 35. 1594 — 
Annales de Gynecologie et dobstétrique, 35, 
1663—Archiv für Dermatologie und Syphilis, 
171—The Journal of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy, 241, 1289— Revue d'Hyyitne et de Police 
Sanitaire, 242—The Journal of State Medi- 
cine, 242—Journal of Physiology, 547, 1369— 
Quarterly Journal of Microseopieal Science, 
547, 1370—Veterinarian, £61, 1077. 1522— 
Veterinary Journal, 861, 1521—Treatment, 
1077—Caledonian Medical Journal, 1139— 
Mercy and Truth, 1139, 18£9— Edinburgh 
Medical Journal. 1215, 18£9— Scottish Medical 
and Surgical Journal, 1215. 18€9—Dublin 
Journal ot Medical Science, 1215. 1889—The 
Medical Examiner, 1370—The Journal of the 
Sanitary Institute, 1370 
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Reynolds, Prof. E., gus-lighting. 969, 974 

Rheumatie arthritis in a child, 457; diseases of 
the heart, treatment of, 923; endocarditis, 
the prevention of, 1169; fever, the heart wall 
in, 13; fever and its complications, statis- 
ties of, 1581 

Rheumatisin, liq. auri brom-arsenatis in, 72; 
with embolism, 457; treatment of, 721, 761, 
778, 871, 920, 933, 1016, 1094; acute, valvular 
disease in, the prevention of, 776; the 
organism (?) of, 964 acute, hyperpyrexia in, 
1725 


Rheumatoid arthritis, the excretion of nitrogen 
in, 706 

Rhinoplastie Operations, with a Description of 
Recent. Improvements in the Indian Method 
(review), 1594 

Rhodes, Dr. J. M., insanity. 951 

Rhodesia, the climate of, 1365 

Ribs, fragility of, in anwmia, 239; in insanity, 
347 


Ribs, incomplete development of, 1437 

Nice, Dr. W. R., public medical 
Coventry, 1542 

Rice, Mr. J. D., temeral fractures, 1130 

Richards, Dr. M., aimual report for Chester- 
field, 1027 

Richardson, Dr. W. P., gangrene of the feet, 


service, 


Richardson, Mr. S. W. F., the Boer wounded, 


Richet, Dr. Ch., epilepsy, 554 

Rickets, late, case of, 1071 

Rideal, Dr. S., preservatives in food, 228 

Risely, Dr. S., abscess of the brain, 388 

Ritchie. Dr. James (Oxford), Bacteriology 
(review), 34 

Ritehie, Dr. James (Edinburgh), pregnancy 
with complications, 169 

River Plate, public health on the, 737 

Rivers, Dr. W. H. R., Physiology 
1214 

Roberts, Dr. F. T., an appea’, 48, 62; Neale's 
Digest. 420 

Roberts, Mr. L., optie neuritis, 1250 

Roberts, Mr. H., homes tor ineurables, 1925 

Roberts, Dr. LL, specimen exhibited, 315 

Roberts and Co., Messrs., Trousseau’s wine, 
898 

Robertson, Dr. J. G.. anenrysm, 1443 

Robertson, Dr. R., the late, 65 

Robertson, Dr. W. G. A.. saliva, 808. 1363 

Robinson, Dr. M. K., borie acid in food, 131 

Robinson, Mr. T., measles, 941 

fani Mr. A. M., the stomach, 671, 757, 830. 


Roche, Prof. A., Irish schools, €89 

Rockwell, Dr. W. II., Physiology (review), 861 

Rockwood, Dr. E. W., Physiological Chemistry 
(review), 626 

Rod or prison for juvenile offenders ? 248 

Roe, Mr. C. D., sanatoria, 590 


(review), 


Roentgen Rays.—The rays in favus (Dr. 
Norman Walker), 27—The rays in lupus 
(Dr. Norman Walker}, 27; (Mr. J. F. Hall- 
Edwards), 637—Ray apparatus at a missionary 
station, 72—Packing-needle in the descending 
colon lovalised by the rays (Mr. N. Davies- 
Colley), 96—Fractured patella discovered 
by means of the rays (Mr. A. Barker, 
189—Depilation by the ravs Dr. N. Wood), 
231—Roentyen Ravs in Medical Work (Dr. 
D. Walsh) review), 317-— Congress or 
Medical Electrology and Radiology in Paris, 
398. 1807— Foreign body in the eve shown 
by the rays (Mr. C. G. Lee), 460—Focus-tube 
dermatitis (Dr. A. II. Hobbs). 465—Renal 
ealeuli shown by the rays (Mr. Wuest), 503— 
Radiographie researches on the topo- 
graphical relations ot the brain, &e. (Dr. 
Paul Regnier and Dr. Jules Glover), 525— 
Skiagram of hallux varus (Mr. J. Poland), 
621 — Radiographs of fractures (Mr. Noble 
Smith), 622—Superfluous hair destroyed by 
the rays (Mr. James Startin), 654—The ravs 
in dental cases (Mr. G. J. Goldie), 939— 
Dislocation of the epiphysis of a metacarpal 
hone shown by the rays (Mr. E. K. Herring), 
1130--Demonstration on the raxs: Mr. J. H. 
Gardiner, F. C. S., and Mr. James Wimshurst, 
F. R. S.), 1212 — The ravs in the diagnosis of 
diseases of the nose and throat (Dr. John 
Macintyre), 1891 


Rolleston, Dr. II. D., hamo-pneumothorax, 458 


ROWE, CORRESPONDENCE FROM.— Hygiene and 
the Holy Year, 68— Dr. Mazzoni and the 


ceremony of the Porta Santa, €8—The 
Crusade against malaria, 69 — Plague 
at San Paulo, €9 — A contre-eoup te 
the Holy Year, 126 — Three metical 
worthies, 127--Death of Prot. Franceseo 
Orsi, 204 — The Vatican consultants in 


medicine and surgery, 2(5—Awarl of the 
Bressa prize. 206--Tittuenza. 274, 749, 42R— 
La Villa Igiea, Palerme, 275 -A congress of 


internatioual hygiene, 349—Influenza and 
tne Holy Year, 42€—Small-pox, 503—Italy 
and the wounded from South Africa, 503— 
Sanitary precautions at the French frontier, 
503—IlIness of Dr. Baceelli, 503—Apparent 
death and premature burial, 582. 661—The 
English-speaking practitioner in Italy, 582 
—The crusade against, tuberculosis, 661 — 
Post nubila Phoebus, 737— Publie health on 
the River Plate. 737-—Tie LANCET and 
Italy's climatic resources, 809 -The Senator 
Lorenzo Bruno, 810—How the * Rè galan- 
tuomo“ died, 810—International hygiene: 
the lazzaretto of Mogador, 889—In memory 
ot Italv’s surgeons fallen in battle, 889— 
Prot. Robert Koch in Italy, 889—Italian 
hygiene at the Paris Exhibition, 1036— 
Cacodyvlate of soda, 1037 — Pro montibus, 
1173—Ovsters and infective diseases, 1173— 
The international congress against tubercu- 
losis, 1329— Reciprocity of medical practice, 
1913—Aware of the Balhi-Valier prize. 1914— 
Medical legislators, 1914 — The malaria 
„problem, 1914 


a Prof. W., Manual of Surgery (review), 

91 N 

Rosenheim, Mr. Otto. urie acid, 1708 

Ross, Dr. D., gont. 1133 

Ross, Maj. R., Malaria Expedition, Ke. (review), 
1010: a suggestion, 1400 

Rotunda Hospital (see Dublin) 

Roughton, Mr. E. W., clisloeation of the hips, 
102; injury to femur, 235; nasal discharges, 
1073 

Row, Dr. R.. atropine in plague, 1445 

Rowan, Dr. J., sarcoma, 1135 

Rowland, Mr. S., liquid air, 1130; serum dia- 
gnosis, 1441 

Royal Academy of Arts. 1312 

Royal Arme Medical Corps: pay in India, 64; 
in Egypt. 333: pass list. 495; nominations, 
579; enlistment.664; Blackwood s Magazine, 
805: officers who have lost their lives or been 
wennded in the war, 804, 954, 1026. 1029, 
1755. 1830; officers mentioned in despatehes, 
E82. 1029; messes in India, 882; Parliamentary 
references, 740. 894, 948. 1039; the stall at 
the National Bazaar, 1465, 1601; strength in 
South Africa, 1819 

Roval Army Medical Corps (see also Services, 
War) 

Royal Army Medical Corps Fund, 261. 334, 393. 
416. 477, 572. 888. 1029. 1143, 1222. 1817 

Roval College of Physicians ot London: the 
official lectures and the Murchison seholar- 
snip. 247; admission of Members. 277, 331; 
nomenclature of diarrhaa, 320, 331; ordinary 
meeting of comitia, 351; appointment of 
orators and lecturers, 331: removal of names 
from the lists of Fellows, Members, and 
Licentiates, 331; Goulstonian lectures, 821, 
910, 1050. 1079; Milroy lectures, 865, 
1344, 1426, 1494; Lumleian lectures, 903. 985, 
1045; re-election of the President, 1086, 1161; 
extraordinary meeting of comitia, 1161, 
1537; presidential address, gifts ta the 
College, congress on tuberculosis at. Naples, 
1161; communication trom the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board relative to scarlet: fever. Con- 
gress on Medicine at Paris, 1162; election of 
Fellows, 1317, 1557; Croonian lect ures, 1606, 
1779, 4849 

Royal College of Surgeons of England: pass 
lists and admission of Members, 69, 584, 663, 
1696, 1763; quarterly meeting of council, 191, 
1089; meeting of Fellows and Members, 191; 
reports from: the Discipline Committee, 191; 
Hunterian orator for 1901, the official lec- 
tures, 249. 671, 747, 830,997; Erasmus Wilson 
lectures, 435, 521; dental students with the 
army in South Africa, 487. 490, 800; ordinary 
meeting of council, 499, 800, 1464; the Cart- 
wright Trust, 490; the International Medical 
Congress in Paris, 490; Arris and Gale lee- 
tures, 513, 596; Midwives Bill. 800; Walker 
prize, 860; Jacksonian prize, 1089, 1464; John 
Tomes prize, 1069, 1464; clection of Fellows, 
1089, 1464; candidates for the Couneil, 1456, 
1529. 1605, 1670. 1674. 1816; celebration of the 
centenary, 1€63, 1808; the lecturers and 
lectures from 1810 to 1900. 1894; meeting of 
Fellows, 1697; election of members of 
council, 1903 

Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, 506 

Roval College of Phvsicians of Ireland: Renben 
Harvey memorial prize. 135; nomination to 
the R. A. M. C., 740; admission ofan honorary 
Fellow, 10¢6 

Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland: election 
of a member of couneil, 206; the various 
examinations, 505; pass list, 669. 1562; decora- 
tions for the Queen's visit, 958; admission 
of Fellows, 1089, 1917: election of examiners, 
1176. 1308: special Fellowship examination, 
in recognition of the Royal visit, 1252; the 
presidency, 1466 

Royali Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 


Examining Board in England by the, pass 
lists, 206, 663, 738, 1028. 1175; arrangements 
at the examinations, 283 

Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Edinburgh and Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow, pass list, 1332 

Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 
conjoint examinations in Ireland by the, 505 

Royal Commissions (see Water-supply, Sewage 
disposal, Licensing laws) 

ey Devon and Exeter Hospital, 629, 974, 

1 

Royal Edinburgh Asylum for the Insane, 733; 
Hospital for Siek Children, 887 

Royal Free Hospital, new museums and labora- 
tories, 720, 730 

Royal Institution, 43, 849, 974, 1038, 1098, 1742 

Royal Isle of Wight litirmary, 557 

Roa Medical Benevolent College, 1554, 1610, 

Royal Meteorological Society, 278, 635, 791, 953 

Royal naval medical reserve, 

Royal navy medical depart ment, 898, 982, 1106 

Roval navy, food of the, 814 

Royal Navy List, Lean’s, 334 

Royal navy medical service, 638, 664 

Royal navy medical service examination, 729 

Roval Portsmouth Hospital, 1177 

Royal Society of Edinburgh, papers read 
before the, 808 

Roval Society of London, papers read hefore 
the, 849, 1184; conversaziones, 1392, 1813 

Royal Statistical Socicty, 1896 

Roval University of Ireland, unfavourable 
criticism of the, 66; appointments at the. 
501; the appointment of extern examiners 
in the, 651 

Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley, the war and, 
484; visit of Princess Christian, 486; deple- 
tion of the staff, 507; visited by the Queen, 
640. 1461; seats without backs, 665; proposed 
special night staff, 740 

Royal visits to the wounded, 640 

Rumboll, Mr. S., opening the abdomen, 315; 
ether inhalation, $89, 710 

Rural parish, aids to the poor in a, 45; dis- 
tricts, the housing of the working classes in, 
864 

Bele Dr. J. C., stricture of the cesophagus, 

Russell, Dr. J. S. R., cerebellar disease. 708; 
mvotonia, 955; micro-organisms in nervous 
disease, 1075 

Russell, Mr. R. H.. disloeation, 851 

Russia, CORRESPONDENCE FROM.—Plague in 
Southern Russia, 350— Diphtheria, 30—New 
Style and Old Style. 351 

Russia, health of, for 1893-1895, 124; hacterio- 
logical laboratory at Cronstadt in, 506; new 
medical faculty in. 1656 

Russia (see also Kolobovka) 

Rye, the sewerage of, 1634 


S 


Saccharonivectes, its relation to cancer, 1212 

Sachs, Dr. B., cauda equina, 398 

Sacral (see Lumbo-sacral) 

Saddle, Esmond evele, 667 

St. Andrews University, the M.D. of. 481 

St. Andrews and Edinburgh Universities, the 
representation of, 1249. 1300, 1333, 1380. 1409 

St. Austell, appointment of medical officer of 
health, 893 

St. George's Hospital and the Prince of Wales’s 
Ilospital Fund, 180; the resident medical 
officer of, 867 

St.John Ambulance Association, the Stockport 
Centre of the. 253, 1457 

St. John of Jerusalem, the Order of, Knights of 
Grace of, 792 

St. Marylebone, medical report. for, 1027 

St. Pancras, the pauper lumaties of. 1736, 1919 

St. Thomass Hospital Medical School, prize 
list, 1177 i 

Sajous. Dr. C. E. de M., Practical Medicine 
ireview), 316 

Salary. a question of, 982 

Saldanha, Mr. C. N., cancer, 1246 

Salford, small-pox at, 1898 

Saltord Workhouse, 272 

Salford (see also Manchester and Salford) 

Salicvlate of sodium in diabetes, 709 

Salicylates in rheumatisin, 764, 765, 766, 922, 
924. 934. 1016 

Salicylic acid in urine, 207. 586; in food, 279; 
the effect oi. on digestion, 508 

Saline solution, transfusion of, in eclampsia, 
105, 709, 928; baths. 709 

Salisburyv-Sharpe. Mr. W., dust and flies. 1613 

Saliva in diseased conditions of the body, 808, 
1263 

ue in small-pox, 228; in infantile diarrhea, 
54 

Salop, medical officer of health of, 402 

Samways, Dr. D. W., mitral stenosis, €4, 267 

van Francisco, plague at, 1915 
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San Paulo, plague at. 69 officer of health for the county of Sutherland, 


Sanarelli, Prof., the discovery of the bacillus 500—Aberdeen Royal Infirmary, 501—Royal 
icteroides by, 477 Asylum, Aberdeen, 501—Snicide in Scotland, 
Sanatoria for phthisical patients, 135, 275, 347. 579—Food-supply af the poor in Edinburgh. 
425, 590, 791, 1481, 1566 580-—Leeture on hacteriology. — Royal 
Sanatorium, the Royal West of England, 628 Edinburgh Asylum, 733— Faculty of Physi- 
Sanatorinni treatment of phthisis, 888 cians and Surgeons of Glasgow, 34—Health 
Sanitary progress in 1899, 115; authorities, of Edinburgh. 808— Edinburgh Royal Medical 


apathy of, 429 5 work, ladies’, 733; bandelet, Society, 808—Roval Society of Edinburgh, 


818 808 — Edinburgh Medico-Chirurgival Society, 
Sanitary inspectors and medical officers of 808—- Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Sick 
health, Scoteh, 250; women, 347; Bill rela- Children, 887—Seottish Association for the 


Medical Education ot Women 887 —Exhibi- 


. 


tive to, 665: qualifications for. 1 


Sanitary Association, the Church. 322; Man- tion of hybrids, 888 Recital in aid of the 
chester and Salford, 578; Dublin, 1039 Royal Army Medical Corps Fund, — 
Sanitary Institute, courses of lectures at the, Dundee surgeon for South Africa, = 
249; Journal ot the (review), 1370; dinner of Chureh of Scotland Deaconess Hospital, 967 
the, 1528 -The late Dr. R. H. Gunning, — Mater- 
Sanitation, the church militant for, 817 nity Ilospital, Dundee. 88 — Scottish 
Sanitatsrath, t title of, 970 National Red Cross Hospital, 968. 1327— 
Sansom, Dr. A. E., mitral stenosis, 195; rheu- Aberdeen City Hospital, 968. 1327 Aberdeen 
matie diseases of the heart. Volunteer Medical Staff Corps. 968, 1760 — 
Sarcoma: radius, 168; kidney, 239; humerus, Glasgow Southern Medical Society, 1034— 
382. pituitary gland, 401; liver, 427; recur- Death of Sir Dou las Maclagan. 1097— 
rent, in mother and daughter, 544 ; jaw, 859; Sanitary work on Deeside. Aberdeenshire, 
omentum, 930; sea ula, 941, 1075; thyroid 1097 _Whooping-cough in Aberdeen, 1097— 
gland, 9415 popliteal region, 941; caleancunt, Laboratory of the Scottish asylums, 1170— 
1135; choroid, 1135; ovaries, 366, 1517 Annual report of the medical ofticer of 
Sauces, adulteration of, 49 health of Edinburgh. 1249— The representa- 
Saundby, Dr. R., nitropropiol test, 882; tion of Edinburgh and St. Andrews Univer- 
diabetes, 1420 sit ies. 1249, 1404 Dispute between hospital 
Saunders. Dr. X., duek with webless tect. 1589 committee and medical men, 21—The 
S Dr. G. H., mental dissolution, 360 Queen and the Red Cross Hospital move- 
Savill, Dr. T. D., University of London, 266; ment, 1327—Roval College Of Physicians of 
skin lesion, 1071; leprosy. 1 Edinburgh. 1403— Prevention of tuber- 


Sawyer, Sir J., cancer, eulosis, 1404— Proposed memorial to the late 


scabies, the treatment of, 781 Dr, Jackson, 1404—New maternity hospital, 
Scalp, avulsion of the, 28 Aberdeen, _ 1404 — Hospital Saturday in 
Scapula, excision ot the, for sareoma, 941, 1075 Aberdeen. 1404—Queen Victoria Jubilee In- 


s, 1472—Tore 
University 


hlight procession 
students, 


stitute for Nurse 
by Edinburgh 


erseapulo) 


Seapula (see also Int 
l. fatality at. 


Searborough Hospita 


ks 


2 
1133, 1162, 


Scarlet fever. the infectivity Ol, Aberdeen Dispensary attacked by medical 
1208; hemiplegia in, 1 students. 1550— Aberdeen and the Sale of 
Scattergood, Mr. T., the late, 639; obituary, Food and Drugs Act, 1550— Health and 
737; portrait, 1841 sanitary condition of Aberdeenshire, 1682— 


Schaeffer, Dr. Oscar, Atlas und Grundriss. &c. Bequests to Aberdeen hospitals, 1760 


(review), 

Schenck. Prof., origin of sex. 321 Scotland, the Inebriates Act in, 585; the con- 

Schlatter. Prof. Carl, resection of the intestine, sumption sanatoria of, 191; lunacy in, 894; 
217. 248 the Luna Board in, 974 


443 
236; teacher, 


Schotield, Mr. C: 
School epidemie 


Scotland (see also Church of Scotland) 
Scotch medical officers of health and sanitary 


R., ancurysm, 1 
s of diphtheria, 


chastisement PY A. said to have caused inspectors, 25 

death, 424; boards and medical certificates, Scott. Mr. K.. eve-measurement, 627 

667, 743 3 Scottish Poor-law Medical Officers Association, 

School (see also Board school, Ragged school) 135: Education Department on physical 

Schoolmaster, action-at-law by a, against a training, 398; Association for the Medical 
pupil, 632 Education of Women, 887; asylums, patho- 

Schools, physical training (or drill) in, 398, 506, logy at the, 1020; asylums, the laboratory of 
1039, 1 the, 1170; Medical and Surgiral J ournal 


Schools in the slums of Dublin, 199: Trish (review). 1219. 1889 

national, the sanitary condition of, ; Scottish hospitals for South Africa: Edinburgh 
English publie, health of, 1482 and East of Scotland, 425, 495, 500, 658, 887, 
Schott, Prof. his treat- 968; National Red Cross. 968. 1327 


a mineral pe 806; 

ment of fatty heart. 

Schreiber, Dr. G. M. 
Gymnastics (review), 1013 

Sehiunacher (II.), Dr., mercury 
117 

Schweinitz (see De Se 

Seiatie nerve, section of the, 


an experimental inquiry into, 1184; 


tion of, 1466 
ng. 1671 


ality amo 
tal isee Cardiff) 


Scurvy, 
the causa 

Seamen, mort 

Seamen's Hospi 

Seamen's Hospital Society. 1023 

Sea-sickness, hypodermic injection of atropine 
and strychnine in, 781: oxygen in 


Medical Indoor 


in urine, 92, 


hweinitz) 
in dogs. 448 


. * 


Science, The Grammar of (review). 1447 Seaside resorts, risk to, from jettisoning 
Scientific institutions, the rating of, 1814 diseased cattle, 1455 
Scirrhus, amputation or the breast Tor, 1276 Sea-water for home Use, 12 
Scleroderma, diffuse. 1074 Seat, an automatic dry, for tramears, &c., 818 
Sclerosis, insular, 461 Seats for shop assistants, 44, 1668 
Seborrhuca, 

SCOTLAND, CORR ESPONDENCE FROM.—Edin- | Secrecy, professional, 1172. 1292. 1414 

burgh Royal Infirmary, 69, 66. 272, 346, 1681 Sellers. Mr. R. B. intestinal obstruetion, 383 

—Drugging with chloral, 66—New_asyhun seminalis (sec Vesicula seminalis) 

for the Edinburgh District Lunacy Board. Septic skirts. 1660 l 

—Typhoid fever in Ayr, 66, 202. 272, 347— | Septiewmia, puerperal, 315. 466 

Edinburgh U niversit x, 134. 658. 1170. 1249. Sept icemia, antistreptocoecic serum and 


1250. 1327. 1404 —. Nordrach-on-Dee,” 135 — nuclein in. 1591 


Scottish Poor - lad Medical Officers associa- J Septicemia among children at nurse, 969 
tion, 135 — The late Dr. George Elder, 135— Serum, antialeoholie, 44; unti-venomous, 
Hospital accommodation ot wounded sol- 1433 

diers, 202. 425. 963— Urban mortality in Seot- J Serum, antistreptococcic, in sept ie Iwmphan- 
land in 1899. 202— Aberdeen University. gitis. in puerperal sept icwemia. 315; in 
734, 888, 968. 1035, 1327, 1682, 1760— Hospital pernicious awemia, 1198; in gepticæmia, 1591; 
for incurables at Dundee, 72 Edinburgh in cerebro-spinal meningitis, 189 


Medical Missionary Society, 347—Edinhn Serum treatment of leprosy, 476: diagnosis, 


$ 


Company Volunteer Medical Staff Corps, negative, of enteric fever in A tuberculous 
— Proposed sanatorium 161 consumptives Af. patient, 553: quantitative, 1441 


e also Aut i-typhoid) 


e naval and mil 


Town Couneil and Serum (se 


347—The Fire 


Dundee, 3471— Edinburgh 


weekly article 


women sanitary inspectors, Services, th itary. 

miners and medieal fees, 347— Aberdeen on, 61. 128. 194. 261. 333. 19. 494. 571. 652. 
Roval Hospital tor Sick Children, 347-- Death 727. 803. 881. 963. 1028. 1092. 1165. 1245. 
of Dr. Henry Jackson, 347—London Scottish 1320, 1297, 1469, 1529, 1611, 1678. 1754, 1830, 
Rifle Volunteers in Aberdeen, 347— Death of 1904 

Sir T. G. Stewart, 424—Roval Hospital for Sewage. the treatment of, 115; crude, the 


Incurables, Edinburgh, 424-Edinburgh and bacterial treatment of, 6 

East of Scotland South African os- | Sewage disposal. Royal Commission on, 482 ; 

pital, „ 900, : 988 — Con- treatment. report on, by the London County 
ress ot the Royal Institute of Public Council, 957 


en, 425. 1327— Influenza in 
658 —Notification of infec 
500— Medical 


Health in Aberde 
Edinburgh, 500. 
tious diseases in Edinburgh, 


Sewage (see also Water and Sewage) 
Sewerage in Bombay. 732; of Rye, 1634 
Sewers, flooding of basements from, 25 


Sex, the origin of, 321; the same, marriages 
between persons of, 1814 

Sex (see also Unsexing) 

Sexual function, insanity, and crime, 169 
perversions and hallucinations of smell, 2613 
evolution, 396; quack, 818. 869, 1767 

Shakespeare, Dr. E. O., the late, 1916 

Shamrock to be worn by Irish regiments, T16; 
the medical folklore of, 1020. 1179 

Sharp, Mr. D., Insects (review). 545 

Shattock, Mr. S. G., carcinoma in arab 

anatomical rarities, 1589 

Shaving on Sunday, 394 

Shaw and the Railway Pa 
Company, 110. 263 

Shaw, Dr. H. B., erythro-melalgia. 168 

Shaw-Mackenzie, Dr. J. A., syphilis, 265: lym - 
phatic eords, 1 

Shears, Mr. C. H. B.. glaucoma, 311 

‘Sheep, tuberculosis in, 1360 

Sheerness, NEW naval sick qu 

Sheffield Royal Infirmary, 
ment of phthisis at the. 

Sheihd. Mr. X. M., cancer o 
pyonephrosis, 1131 

Shell-tish and polluted estuaries, 1599 

Shepton Mallet District Hospital, 381 


hit, 166; 


ssengers Assurance 


arters at. 639 
sanatorium treat- 


r the penis, 79; 


Sherrington, Prof.. spinal descending degenera- 
tion, O41; blood, 1006 
Shine, Dr. J. P., time between pregnancies, 


Ship (see Hospital Ship, Mereantile Marine) 
Ship board, plague on, 69; beri beri on, 128 
shop assistants, seats for, 44. 1668 

shorediteh Vestry and Mr. Bartley, M.P., 1€€3 
Short. Dr. T. S., jacial paralysis. 
Shoulder, stiffness of the, case of, €01 


1388 Dr. K., Organic Evolution (review), 
1 
Shuttleworth, Dr. G. E., the Lunacy Act, 130 


Sian, Mr. T. G., phlerizin, 706 
Sick and wounded officers, accommodation for, 


in Italy, 259. 503 

Sick and Wounded Officers’ Surgical and 

Medical Aid Fund, 133. 416, 473. 490, 1677 

Sick children, the examination of, 28 

Siek Children, Hospital for, Punch and the, 
457; appointment at the, 558 

Sick Children, Home Nursing of (review), 1014 

Sickness (see 4 edical Sickness) 

Silcock, Mr. A. 2. meningitis, 

Silver, nitrate of, solution of, catarrh produced 
by, in_the eves ot newly-boern children, 1741 

Simon, Dr. M. F., plague, 153; beri-beri. 720 

Simpson, Prof, A. R.. anencephalic fœtus. 28 
specimens exhibited, 170; basilvsis, 
levurine, 619; vaporisation of the 
metrium. 1516 

Simpson, Prot. W. 

Simson, Mr. F. T., life assural 

Singapore, plague at, 153; beri-beri at. 720 

Sinus (see Cavernous sinus, Frontal sinus, 
Lateral sinus, Maxillary sinus) 

Sipido, shot fired at the Prince of Wales by, 
1017 

Sivewright, 
693 


endo- 


J., plague, 1063 
P we, 132 


ambulance corps, 


e, 1867 


reulous ulcera- 


Sir James, his 


Skeleton, growth disorders of th 

Skin, writing on the, 710; tube 
tion of the. 1074 

Skin. Exeretion of Urea by the, in Health 


ireview), 945 
Skin affections in Bright's disease, 773: diseases. 
various, 781; lesion. pigmented, 071 


Skin (see also Dermatitis et seq- and Derma- 
tological Society under MEDICAL SOCIETIES) 
Skirts, septic, 1600 


Skull, fracture 01 the, £44; malignant growth 
of the, 1282 
Slaughter-hou 
Sleep. the prat 
Sleeping out o 


ses in Aldgate High-street, 401 
tiee of, 175 
i doors ter puthisical patients. 
Sleeplessness, 215; and sleep. blood-pressure in, 
1804 
Slough, the accident at. 1893 
Smale. Mr. M., dental appeintn 
gmall-arm projectiles, modem, 
by, 1667 


ents. 63 
wounds causes 


Small-pox. salol in. 238: and vaccination, 1029. 
1095. 1169; the danger irom, 1385 

Small-pox in Barry, 70; on shipboard at 
Melbourne, 28; in India, 423, 1031: in 
Italy. 503; in Liverpool, 1096: in Egypt, 
1279; in Stalybridge and Salford, 189 


Sniull-pox precantiols, 740; hospital tor Man- 
chester. 

Small-pex (see also Acne va 

Smell, hallucinations of, and sexual perver- 

sion, 36l: sensations ot, in epilepsy. 4 

Smith. Dr. W. C. presentation to, < 

Smith, Mr. Ni surgical cases, 622; 
joint, 0 

Smith. Dr. K.. 
pregnancy, 59 

Smith, Dr. W. R., Diph 

Smith. Mr. L., appointed a 
1022 


rioliformis) 


the knec- 
a pathological ovary, 767; tubal 


theria (review). 1288 
justice of peace, 
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Smith, Dr. F. J., modern surgery, 1259 

Smith, Dr. H., Gynecology (review), 1733 

Smithwick, Mr. J. W., orexin, 1019 

Smoke nuisance, 256 

Smoke (see also Coal-smoke) 

Smoking by hospital patients, 589 

Smyly. br W. J. deciduoma malignum, 288; 
an inaugural address, 465; congress of 
gyneculogy, &c., 1466 

Smyrna, alarm of plague in, 1456, 1672 

Snails, Glycogen of (review), 711 

Snake poison (see Cobra venom, Antivenomous) 

Snell, Mr. S., suppuration of the eveball, 925 

sno the removal of, 396; vestries and the, 


Snow, Dr. H.. gall-stones, 1135; excision of 
mamme. 1356 

Snuff, adulteration of, 49 

Soap, rose creain, 1290 

Society of Apothecarics of London, the 
diploma of the. and the Medical Register, 
40; puss lists, 140, 277, 663, 973, 1101, 1252, 
1562, 1917; election of representative in the 
General Medical Council, 253; use of 
the term physician or surgeon by the 
Licentiates, 1693; the right of the Licentiate 
Pe aia’ himself “physician and surgeon,” 


01 of Arts Albert Medal, award of the, 
1 


Soil, bacteriology of the, 1372 

Soldiers, distressed families of, gratuitous 
attendance on, 103; invalid, from South 
Africa, 507, 1919; invalid, provision for, 814; 
boots for, 974; deaths of, from heat, 1737, 
1812, 1842, 1920; sick, the treatment of, 1893 

Soldiers, sick or wounded, hospitals or con- 
vnlescent homes for, in: Liverpool. 65, 201, 
579; Torquay, 141; Scotland, 202, 425; 
Dublin, 203; Paignton, 278; Bristol, 303, 
505; general lists, 402, 486; the question 
in general, 423; Weston-super-Mare, 628 

Soloids, various, 106, 1290 

Somerset, lunacy in, 141 

Somerset, (see also Taunton, &c.) 

Somerville, Mr. T. A., consumption, 162 

Soper reraus Gibson and Young, 1809 

Soper, Mr. R. W., obituary, 1251 

Soury, Mons. Julee, Le Système Nerveux 
Central (review), 1076 

South African field force, typhoid fever in the, 

1 


Sonn Devon and East Cornwall Hospital, 50, 


Southam, Mr. F .A., cystotomy, 239; epididym- 
ectomy, 781 

Southampton, isolation hospital for, 585 

Spanish-American war, losses in the, 662 

Speculum (see Black) 

Spencer, Dr. H., rupture of the uterus, 100 

Spencer, Dr. W., Spencer's Disease (review), 
712 


Spencer, Dr. M. H., leukemia, 926 

Spencer's Disease (review), 712 

Spencer, Mr. W. G., leukemia, 1725 

Sphvginograph in Clinical Medicine (review), 
1215 


Spina bifida, 466 

Spinal caries, a supporti 
the deformity of, rectification of, 
laminectomy for, 1007 

Spinal cord, tumours of the, operation for, 

Spinal cord (see also Cauda equina) 

Spinal myelitis, measles complicated with, 
533; descending degeneration, 541; curva- 
ture, the treatment of, 623; canal, dermoid 
cyst within the, 932; canal and mediastinum, 
neoplasms in the, 1069, 1145; dislocation, 
1210; nerves, the ganglia on the posterior 
roots of the, 1379; abscess, 1 

Spine, lateral curvature of the, in an infant, 
617 


ng apparatus for, 385; 
932; 


* Spine, typhoid.” 1530 

Spirit-bars in railway trains, 273 

Spitting on the pavement, 68, 889, 981; and 
tuberculosis, 71 

Spittoons, pocket or portable, 1664, 1808 

Spleen, excision of the, 224; action of diph- 
theria toxin on the, 707; abecess of the, 710 

Splenic anwmia, 115; complicated by diabetes, 

Spleno-medullarv leucocythemia, Ménière’s 
symptoms in, 615 

Splint for bunions, 1042 

Sprains. recent, the treatment of, 1756 

Spurr, Mr. F., eclampsia, 1717 

Squire, Dr. J. E., an appeal, 48, 62 

Stubb, Mr. E. C.. intestinal suture, 1067 

Stablefora, Mr. F. B. G., presentation to, 813 

Stacke's operation, cases of, 564, 622 

Stage, madness on the, 204 

Staining methods, 64, 1601 

Stalker, Prof., endocarditis, 859 

Stalybridge, small-pox at. 1898 

Stammering, a case of, 314 

Stamper, Dr. J. F., obituary, 1687 

Stanley, Dr. D., favus, 623 


Staphylococci in the kidneys in diahetes, 544 

Staple, Mr. J. D., Jenner Society, 1030 

Stark, Mr. A. C., 1 (review), 1449 

Starr, Prof. A., chorea, 1897 

Startin, Mr. J., superfluous hair, 654 

State Children’s Association, 1223 

States, American, death-rate in, 662 

Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of 
Ireland, 689; methods and the Indian Plague 
Commission, 568, 724 

Statistical (sce also Royal Statistical) 

Status thymicus, 

Stawell, Dr. R. R., education, 891 

Steam, unconfined superheated, 
properties of, 299 

Stedman, Dr. T. L., Twentieth Century Prac- 
tice (review), 1136, 1807 

Steell, Dr. G., Sphygmograph (review), 1215 

Steen, Dr. R. H., asylunis, 899 

Stengel, Dr. A., athletics, 174 

Stenhouse, Dr. J. W., lymphangitis, 203; 
hepatic toxamia, 622 

Stephens, Mr. E., the late, 813 

Stephenson, Mr. S., diphtheria, 451 

Stephenson, Mr. W. H., leontiasis, 1366 

Sterilising by steam, 

Sterility and fertility of nations, 551 

Sternberg, Dr. aximilian, Acromegaly 
(review), 1592 

Stevens, Dr. T. G., venous thrombosis, 165; 
carcinoma, 944; Davies-Collev memorial, 1906 

Stewart, Sir T. G., obituary, 412; the late, 424 

Stewart, Dr. J., a case simulating perforation 
of the stomach, 1134 

Stewart, Dr. P., epilepsy, 477; brachial plexus, 


sterilising 


N Miss Isla, Practical Nursing (review), 
1 


Stewart, Field-Marshal Sir D., the late, 963 

Stiles, Mr. H., cases exhibited, 28 

Still, Dr. G. F., day terrors, 292 

Stocking suspender, the“ Portia,” 1664 

Stockport, cellar dwellings in, 47 

Stockport Centre of the St. John Ambulance 
Association, 253, 1457; workhouse, 1169 

Stomach, dilated, surgical treatment. of, 103, 
999; upward dilatation of the, 385; form, 
pti, and relations of the. 620; epithe- 
ioma of the, operation for, 707; surgery of 
the, 947, 1030; a case simulating perforation 
of the, 1134; endoscopy of the, 1189, 1222; 
dilatation of the, 1212; cancer of the, in the 
voung, 1600 

Stomach, the surgery of the, three lectures on, 
671, 747. 830 (with sub-headings as follows :— 
anatomical considerations, diagnosis, gastric 
ulcer, treatment of gastric ulcers, surgical 
treatment of hiemorrhage due to ulcer, 
operation for bleeding ulcer, 671-684; per- 
foration, gastric fistula, perigastritis and 
adhesions, hour-ylass contraction, dilatation 
ot the stomach, congenital stenosis of the 
pylorus, 747-758; dilatation from atony, 
acute dilatation of the stomach, gastro- 
enterostomy, tetany and gastric dilatation, 
injury of the stomach, eancer and other 
tumours, surgical treatment, 830-842) 

Stomach (see also Ulcer of the Stomach, &c.) 

Stomatitis and pernicious anwmia, 221. 297 

Stone, removal of, from the bladder, 964 

Storage battery. * resistance,” and charging 
board for medical use, 471 

Stout, London, 106 

Straits Settlements, beri-beri in the. 720 

Street noises, 113, $99, 429, 635; explosions, 201 

Streets. Loudon, and the vestries, 596; in the 
middle ages, 478 

Streptococcal infections, 30 

Streptococcus (sec also Anti-streptococcic) 

Stretton, Mr. J. L.. malformation of the vulva, 
710; empyema, 1212 

Strophanthus as an adjuvant in chloroform 
anesthesia, 

Striinipell (see Von Striimpell) 

Strumpell's paralysis, 618 

Strvehnine in sea-sickness, 781; the sale of, b 
unauthorised persons, prosecution for, 1097; 
1800 factor in causing cerebral hamorrhage, 


Student volunteers, 967 

Stvle (see New Stvle) 

Subclavian aneurvsm, 1283, 1284 

Subcluvio-axillary aneurysm, 463 

Subdural hemorrhage followed by loss of 
ability to name objects, 552 

Subscriptions, 72, 143, 144. 397. 420, 431, 818, 982, 
1086, 1467, 1566, 1679, 1700, 1906 

Subsoil water, the level of the, the Central 
London Railway and, 1373, 1385 

Sugar in urine, nitro-propiol test for. 471, 882, 
1321; the excretion of, in diabetes, 709 

Sugar, sacrette, 1450 

Suggestion, a forgotten, 1400 

Suicide in Scotland, 579 

Suicide, relation of aleoholism to, 1081 

Sullivan, Dr. W. C., suicide, 1081 

Sulphite of sodium in meat, 5&6 

Sulphuric acid in vinegar, 48 


Sunday shaving, 294 

Sun-stroke, heat-stroke and, 952 

Superannuation allowances, 141 

Suppuration, antral, 636; Nasal (review), 1888 

Suppuration in typhoid fever, 919 

Suprapubic lithotomy, 26, 198, 264, 780, 963, 
10755 cystotoniy, 229, 928; prostatectomy, 465, 

0 


Surgeon (see House Sugeon, Barber, Colliery) 

Surgeons, the consulting, at the war, the 
remuneration of, 507; Canadian, at the war, 
the position of, 607; civil, at the war, 665; 
colonial, in Ashauti, 1814 

Surgery, aural, the present. position of, 359; 
of the stomach, 671, 747, 830, 937, 1030; 
modern, the influence of, upon medical 
practice, 1259; the application of pathology 
to, 1856 

Surgery, fetishism in, 363; in fiction, 981 

Surgery, Manual or (review), ¢91; Aseptic 
view) 469; The Mechanics of (review), 


Surgery or surgical (see also Chirurgie, First- 
aid, Gauze, Operations, Colliery, War in South 
Africa, pasein) 

Surgical Anatomy (review), 1138; Treatment, 
A Manual of (review), 1138 

Surgical operations on lunatics, the legality 
of, 67; operations, rapidity in, 364: cases. 
some interesting, 622; Congress, the German, 
660, 1401, 1469; science, electricity in, 695; 

arep goann envelopes for, 1042; interest, 
cases ot, 1276 

Suspenders, a man who swallowed his, 788 

Sutcliffe. Mr. G. L., House Construction (re- 
view), 1732 

Sutherland, Dr. G. A., mongolism and cretin- 
isin, 

Sutherland, Dr. J., presentation to. 352 

Sutherland, medical officer of health for, 500 

Suture, intestinal, experiments on, 1067; cases 
of, 1586 

Sutures, unabsorbable, 1541 

Swan, Mr. R. L., loose cartilages, 463 

Swansea, the new coroner tor, 1530 

Sweating of the right hand aud forearm, 1008 

Sweetness, what is it.? 1533 

Swindon, Victoria Hospital at, 547 

Swinson, Mr. H., the late, 113 


SWITZERLAND, CORRESPONDENCE FROM, —Large 
ovarian eyst, 274—Swiss ambulance for South 
Africa, 274—Professor Krönlein on cancer of 
the rectum, 502— Roentgen rays and renal 
calculi, 503—The Swiss army, 970—Cerelual 
complications due to intestinal infection, 97] 
—Sterilisation of cocaine and atropine solu- 
tions, 1173—Swiss mortality statistics for 
1899, 1173--Trachoma, 1685—Iodine prepara- 
tions, 1685—Schvol hygiene, 1685 


Sycosis, coceogenic, 386 
Sydney: public health, 138, 811; surgeons for 
the war, 427; need for a fever hospital, 327: 
hospitals, 634; plague (see Australii; drain- 
aye, 891; Prince Alfred Hospital, 1099 
Symes, Dr. J. O., vaccine lwinphs, 13 
Byes Mr. L., sick children, 28; 


Symmers, Dr. W. St. Clair, Bacteriology (re- 
view). 1288 

Symonds, Mr. H. P., ambulances, 1836 

Symonds, Mr. C. J., goitre, 167; removal of 
clavicle, 1283;  Davies-Colley memorial. 
906 


Symons, Mr. G. J., the late, 791. 1637 l 

Syphilis, the treatment of, 253; the prevention 
of, by treatment, 341, 496; primary anıl 
secondary, the treatment of, 463; the treat- 
ment of, by mercurial inunction and other- 
wise, 542; mercuriol in, 709 

Syphilis in the Dutch navy, 255; inherited, the 
contagiousness of, 265; and the eve, 207: 
experiments on, discussed in the Prussian 
Diet. 970; the blood in, peculiar corpuscles 
in, 1762 , l 

Syphilis. Dermatologie und. Archiv fur 
(review), 171; Cure Prompte et Radeale de 
la (review), 468 , 

Syphilitic disease of the brain, 101; ulceration 
of the nasal and orbital region, 465; cirrhosis 
of the liver, 908; chancres, primary, 17S 
1637; fibro-spongioid osteitis, 1875 

Syphilography (see Dermatology) 

Syringe, an improved exploring, 242 

Syringomyelia, case of, 28 

Syrup, golden, adulteration of, 177 


croup, 


T 


Taberner, Mr. W., horse ambulances. 1907 
Tabes dorsalis, eve svinptoms in, l 
Tabetic ophthalmoplegia, 101 
Tablespoontul and the ounce, 743 
Tabloids, various, 106, 1449 

Tachypmeea, 2 

Tenia nana a cause of chyluria, 637 
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Tunbridge Wells, the general hospital at, com- 
laints against. 

Tunnicliffe, Dr. F. W., uric acid, 1708 

Turner, Dr. F. C., the late, 402; obituary, 504 

Turner, Dr. G.G., thrombosis, 

Turner, Mr. G. R., hernia, 929; rupture of the 
esophagus 930; abdominal injuries. 

Turner, 75 688 


Totacco (see Cigarettes, Anti-tobacco) 

885 Dr. Margaret, Mona Maclean (review), 

Toe (see Hallux) 

Tomlinson, Mr. J. H., tabes dorsalis, 1009 

Tommasi-Crudeli, Corrado. obituary, 1636 

To-morrow (a book), 574. 132 

Tongue. floor of the mouth, &e., removal of. 
for malignant disease, 160; hemiatroply of 
the, 537 

Tongue (sce also Macroglossia) 

Tonsil forceps, & NEW. 1291, clamp. 1664 


Targett, Mr. J. H, intra-uterine hemorrhage, 
163; Railway Passengers’ Assurance Com- 


1y, 

18 the posterlor, ikulicz's operation for 
lisease Of, 

Taste sensations in epilepsy, 1119 

Taunton and Somerset Hos ital, 572 

Taylor, Mr. E. C., hernia, 

Taylor, Dr. J., disease of the brain, 101 

Taylor, Mr. J. W., Gynecological Practice (re- 


J. G., antral suppuration, 6 
Turner. Mr. J. S., dental appointments, 
Turner, Sir Willian, Neales Digest. 420; Mit- 

wives Bill, 1906 ` 
Turner, Mr. G. R. hermaphroditism, 1274 
1. X Diseases of Chiblren 


Tea, China, 1522 
Teaching of infants, 1842 Tonsillitis with paralysis of the soft. palate, 781 Tuttle, r. Q. 
Teeth of schoolboys, 665; of navy and army Tonzig, Dr. C. 4 new incubator, 10 (review). 1520 


Toogood, Dr. P. S., Midwives Bill, 1026 ; direct Twentieth Century Practice (review), 1136, 


representat ion, 1243 
Tool-bag, eyele, 
Torquay, home for wounded soldiers at, 141 
Torquay hospital. 
Torup, Prof., scurvy due to tainted animal 


recruits, 814, 891; caries of the, cause of, 


T 
Twins, parasitic, 777 
Typhoid bacillus, the inhibition of, by ro 
tropine, 707; and typhoid fever, 821, 910. 
1050. 1079; the effect of the nutrient mediank 


1896 

Teetotalism, 1886 

Telegraphists, London, and medical atte nd 
ance, 

Telephones, disinfection of, 136 

Temperament and tendency to crime, 1022 

Temperance (see British edical Temperance, 
Teetotalism) 

remperatute in health and disease, 29. 85 

Temperature, elevation of, produced by the 
absorption of moisture and by wrapping the 
thermometer in cloth or paper, 300, 

Temporo-maxillary joint, ankylosis of the, 168 

Templeman, Dr. C., typhus fever, 1215 

oe lengthening in Volkmann's paralysis, 

Tendon reflexes, 927 

Ni ht nouses of New York and tubercu- 
osis, 

Tenement. house exhibition, 971 

rent for the open-air treatment of tuberculosis, 


Typhoid fever, early differentiation of, 46; 

diet in, 90; in natives of India, 131; dia- 

991. 50 of, DY Widal's test, 212; cockles anel, 
21, 506, 199; "oculation against, 421, 1508; 

caused by celery, 190; cerebral syroptorns 

of, 867; nervous disease following, H9; of 
prolonged duration, 1004; nervous symptoms 
in, 1121; bacteriology of. 1169; in the French 
army, 1172; in the South African field force, 

1321; serum diagnosis of, 1449; onions in. 

1481: meningitis in, recovery from, 1⁄3 

glossitis in, 1798; intestinal perforation in, 

laparotomy for, 1800; among the America 

soldiers in 1898, 1915 

Typhoid fever, pneumonia, and diphtheria, com- 
current, 

Typhoid fever in ANT, 66. 202, 272, AT: in 
Birmingham, 134, 1034; in Sydney, 158 öll; 
in Batley, 297; in Falmouth, 3: in Paris, 
659; in Newton Abbot, 792; in Melbourne, 
891; in Belfast. 1591, 1616, 1682, 1760. 1912 

Typhoid pleurisy, À 

"Typhoid spine,” 1 

Typhoid (see also Antityphoid) 

Typhus fever, pacterinlogy of, 

Typhus fever, inoculation of. 149 

Typhus fever in the Hebrides, 46; in Dundee, 
1213; in Lanarkshire, 14 


Toulouse, Dr. Ed., epilepsy. 504 
Tourdes, Prof., the late, 502 
Tourniquet, & new, 

Townsend, Dr. W. C., the late. 659 


Townsend, Dr. W. R., injury to spine, 232 
Toxwmia, hepatic, 622 


Toxins of pneumococcns, 166 
Tracheotomy in diphtheria, 462 


Tramps and their children, 1911 

Trance terminating fatally, 

Transvaal, freemasonry in the, 1220 

Transvaal War (See ar in South Af rica, 
Services) 

Transverse presentat sons, nomenclature of, 1885 

Travel, A Medical Handbook of (review). 5 

Travers, Graham. Mona Maclean (review), 

Treatment (review), 1077 

Trephine, & simplified, 461 

Trephining. Cases of, 944. 929. 1277 

Trevelyan, Dr. E. F., endocarditis, 707; speci- 
mens exhibited, 1443 

Treves, Mr. F., moveable kidney, 15; appointed 
surgeon-extraordi nary to the Queen, 863; 
dinner to. 1293. 1301. 1313; return of, from 
South Africa, 1295; the wounded, 1300, 1359, 
1374; the liver, 1339 

180 the arithmetical, in ophthalmology, 

Troops, meat for the, 429, 814; clothing for the, 

07, 813; sanitary, tacties for, 

Tropical Diseases ior Medicine), the Liverpool 

School of, 323, 346, 658, 870, 871, 967, 1010, 


Terrors (see Day terrors) 

Testis, abnormal descent, of the, hernia due to, 
457; tuberculosis of the, 781 

Tetanus following ne mrope x, 157; equine. 
carbolie acid in. traumatic, 539, 705 
the various forms of, 1 1 

Tetanus toxins, action of, on the cerebral 
cortex, 98; toxin, preservation of, 1441 

Tetany and gastric dilatation, 

Thames Conservancy, 

Theatre (sce Stage) 

Theobald, Dr. S., cataract, 721 

Thermometer (see Temperature) ; 


= 


Thirst, the re ief of, „18 
Thoinot, Dr. L H., Bacteriology (review). 1288 
Thomas, 


U 


1. J. L., a tourniquet, 
Thomas, Dr. W., colonial practitioners, 12€8 
Thomas, Dr. D., inquests, 


Ulcer, an intractable, 667, 743; perforating, of 
the foot, 1 

Ulcer, duodenal, perforated, 306, 458 

Ulcer, gastric. perforated, operation fur, 159, 


Thomas, Mr. W. T., lithotomy, 780, 1652 

Thompson, Mr. H., obituary, 56 contribution 1893 

on tetanus following nephro exy, 157 Tropical diseases, the study of, by medical gad, case simulating u, 

Thompson, Dr. J. A., leprosy, 176 women, Ulcer of the Stomach and Duodenum and ils 


Consequences (review), 


Tropical and Digestive Ailments, the Carlsbad , . 
Ulcers, corneal, inflamed. 464; gastric. van UNS, 


Treatment for (review). 
Tropon preparations, 1290, 1335 
Tronsscau's wine, 324, 812, £98 
Truax, Mr. C., Mechanics of Surgery (review), 


Thompson, Dr. Peter, Myology of the Pelvic 
Floor (review). 467 

Thompson, Prof. W. H. protamines, 619 

Thompson, _ Dr. W. J., resection of the 
jejunum, . 

Thomsen’s disease, 955, 1071 

Thomson, Mr. H. W. embolism, 18 

Thomson, VF. H. C., nerve-cells and tetanus 
toxin, 98; typhoid fever. 1121; glossitis, 

Thomson, Dr. St. Clair, tuberculosis, 

Thomson, Mr. A., Neuroum (review), 1593 

Thomson, Mr. W. S., carbon dioxide, 928 

Brads Prof. J. A., the facts of inheritance, 

Thoracic aneurysm., 1730 

Thornton, Mr. p., Bath. 1467 

Thresh, Dr. J. C., report for Chelinsford and 
Maldon, 

Throat and larynx, tuberculosis of the, 859 

Throat, pseudo-diphtheritte, l 

Throat (see also Cut throat, Nose and Throat) 

Throats, septic, the bacteriology of, 

Thrombi. venous, bacilli in, 

Thrambosis, septic, of the cavernous sinus, 
1298, 1467 

Thrombosis of the superior mesenteric vessels 
(or veins), 5, 1800 

Thurstield, Dr. II., skin affections, 77 

Thursfiela, Dr. W. N., obituary, 

Thymus gland (SCE Status thymicus) 

Thyroid cachexia, Case of, 283 extract in the 
treatment of tuberculosis, 252; treatment in 
xerodermia and ichthyosis, 386; extract in 
ichthyosis, © 

Thyroi ae supposed malignant disease of 
the, ; sarcoma” of the. 941; right lobe of 
the, removal of, 1210; pathologic 1 relations 
of the, 1213; removal of the, in Graves’s 
disease, 1810 

Tibia, dislocation of the, 308; compound com- 
minuted fracture of the, 465 

Tic douloureux, resection of nerves in, 1528 

Tick fever, . 

Tiger, foetus and decidua of a, 466 

Tilley, Dr. II., frontal sinus empyema, 385: 
cholesteatoma, 543, 1208; tonsil forceps, 1291 

AEE 3 


67 

Ulna and radius, partial resection of the, 104 
Ulnar nerve, tumour of the, 6 

Ulster, raintall in, 


Tsetse fly in South Africa, 593 Umbilical cord, origin and structure of ahe 


Tubal pregnancy, A 

Tubby, Mr. A. H., spinal caries, 982; spinal 
abscess, 

Tubercle, the fight with, 658; inoculahility at 
different animals with, 1441; of the lung, & 
plea for early operation in. 79 

Tubercle bacilli in milk, butter, and margarine, 
159; in urine, 60° ' ' 

Tubereulin as & test for tuberculosis, 400, 954; 
in diagnosis and treat ment, 

Tuberculosis, spitting and, 71; pulmonary. 
myoidema in, 230. 519; in cattle. tuberculin 
as a test for, 400, 954 ; the proposed yarochial 
hospital at Liverpool for, 653: the 
crusade against, 660; congress on, at Naples, 
661. 725, 1329, 1588 and the French national 
convalescent homes. 136; milk-supply and, 
807; in Melbourne, 891; in the Italian army, 
1082; American congress Of, 1083; the tene- 
ment houses of New York and, 1174; in 


1804 

Umbilicus, ulceration at the, 1656 

Uneinate group ot fits, 

Underwood, Dr. J., obituary, 1154 

United Practitioners Limited, © 0 

University education, Irish, 66, 815. 1928: in- 
telligence, foreign, 140, 352. 428, 66, Eys 1116. 
1408, 1630, 1841; representation in Parha- 
ment, 245 

University College Hospital, vacancies at, G29; 
an appoint ment at, 

University College, London, changes in the 
medical staff at, 1374; prize list. 191 

Unquaiitied persons, the GA. of ammenthe! ict 
by, 285; practitioners, 7403; persons, the 

ractice of medicine PY, 284; assistants, the 
employment of, 668: man. action fcr mual- 
raxis against an, 91; attendance upeti 

hospital patients. 871; plaintiff under the 
Medical Acts, 1895 

Unqualified practitioner (see also Quack) 

Unregistered practitioner, prosecution of an, 
by the General Medical Council, 715; dentet. 
action against an, 

Unsexing an imals, the after-effects of. 855 

Unwritten Laws and Ideals (review), 2 

Upton, Mr. J. R. the Society of Apothecares 
of London, 19806 . 

Urwmia, pathology and treat ment of, 3723 

Urea, excretion of, with diminished kidney 
weight, 1878 

Urea, Exeretion of, by the Skin in Heath 


Tuberculosis from milk, the reel af, 65; 
the prevention of, 313, 1409. 1614, 1675. 1679, 
1768; revention and treatment of, 1376 
ae calais: thyroid extract in the treatment 
of, ; Prof. Cervello’s treatment at, 275: 
open-air treatment of, 599. 870, 1 47; tent 
for the treatment of, 946; hetol, & remedy 
for, 1761 
Tuberculosis of the nasal septum, 617; of the 
testis, 7813 of the threat and larynx, 859; of 
the intestines and liver. histology of, 
Tuberculosis (see also Consumption) 
Tuberculous disease of the kidney, 528. 601. 
699; patient, enteric fever With negative 
serum reaction) in a, 953; disease of the 
knee-joint, 618; infection. the treatment of, 
by muscle plasma, 809; patients, the tecding 


. 945 
Ureter, imperforate. 1131; and urethra, pas- 
rage of u large cnleulus through the. 1509 
Urethra, the female, ulceration of, 29; the 
male, slate pencil in, 
Urethrotomy. external. 
Urie acid, the water of Llangammarch Weis 


and, 188 , 
Urie acidity, 1. 393: acid and jeune. 


326; acid, Buxton thermal Water and. 11 


u ker. Mr. R. G., obituary, 738 
Tuke. Sir J B., M.P. for Eq4inburgh and Xt. 


An lrews Universities, 1280, 1409 
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Uric acid salts, a contribution to our know- 
lelue of, 1708 

Urie acid (see also Biurate) 

Uricedin, 818 

Urinary system in typhoid fever, 914; water, 
excretion of, 1878 

Urine. suppression of, associated with a single 
K i.. 25 

Urine, suppression of, case of, 541; incision of 
the hidney for, 612 

Urine, mercury in, quantitative estimation of, 
92. 117; sugar in, nitro-propiol test ror. 471, 
882, 1321; proteids in the, the forms and signi- 
ficance of, 539, 653, 966; a peculiar proteid in 
the, 540: tubercle bacilli in, 609; uretropine 
in the, 707; phosphates in the, 850; drugs 
which colour the. 982 

Urine (see also Blackwater) 

Urotropine. 36; the eacretion of. in the urine, 
and its effeet on the typhoid bacillus, 707; as 
u urinary antiseptic. 1676 

Urtiearia pigmentosa, 456; leemorrhaica, 1740 

Uteri, complete invertio and = prolapsus, 381; 
cervix, papilloma of the, 1513 

Uterine fibroids, the treatment of, 99. 838, 
1100: natural history of. 147, 174, 262. 573 

Uterine displacements, the reetitication of. 
450; carcinoma, early diagnosis or $44; 
appendages, removal of the, indications for, 
1518, 1802 

Uterine (sce also Intra-uterine, Extra-uterine) 

Uterus, fibroid) tumour ot the, producing 
ascites, 30; rupture of the. treatment of, 
100; carcinoma of the, in a rabbit, 166; 
section of the, fibroid removed by, 237; 
myoma or fibro-myoma of the, 306, 464. 46, 
544,708, 858, 1008. 1211.1361; interstitial ibroid 
tumour of the, sloughing en masse. and 
other cases of fibroid tumours of the uterus, 
4933; chronie tubal inversion or the. 463; the 
puerperal, involution of, 456; fibroid tumour 
or the, removal of, 466; cervix of the, 
fthrous tumour of the, 613; fibroid, with 
ovarian evst, 780; incarcerated retro-displaced 
gravid, 1072; the mvomatous, inversion of, 
1203; ruptured, Porre’s operation ter, 1517; 
large fibroids of the, 1637 


* 


Vacaney, a droll, 283 

Vaccination of pauper children, 272; obice- 
tions to, in plagne districts, 629: wuardians 
and, 951: small-pox and, 1029, logs, 1169; on 
the venitals of a husband and wite, 1639; a 
question of, 1697; cost of, 1765; the Local 
Government Board and, 1766; accidental, 
1646, 1906 

Vaccination in Warmlev. 469; in London, 491; 
in the Dutch Bast Indies, 655; in Egypt. 
1379 

Vaccination fees, 131. 1253, 1897; prosecutions, 
272. 895: legislation, 324; returns, 352; pus- 
tuleson the hands, 308; grants, 423, 008, 1918; 
et it ion, 429; officers, antivaccinationists as, 
40, question, 814, 1039; law, 1254. 1591, 1764; 
ease, an aseptic, 1608 

Vaccination Act and guardians of the poor, 
177; ditheulties under the. 668 

Vaccination (see also Revaceination, Leicester, 
Ant ivateinat ion) 

Vaccinator, a public, the troubles of, 744; the 
public. lot of, 899 

Vaceinators, public. and revaccination, 252; 
alleged interference with other practitioners 
by. 1789 

Vaccine, anti-enteric, 665 

Vaccine lymph, weather and. 261: lemphs. 
givecrinated calf, 1216, 1227-1225, 1398, 1340, 
1831, 1926 . 

Vaeher (a French murderer), responsibility of, 
1036 

Vagina. coal and pebbles in the. 620; Treat- 
ment of Pelvic Iuflanimation through the 
(review), 1367 

Vaginal ewliotomy, 28: 
deuche, the Onah, 1664 

Vaginal (see also Vesico-vavinal) 

Valgus, the modern meaning of, 609 

Valtine globules, 1290 

Van Millingen, Dr. E., obituary, 12°? 

Vaporisation of the endometrinm, 1074. 1516 

Varis, aneurysmal, 622 

Varnier, Prof. Henri, Pratique des Aceouche- 
ments (review), 711 

Varus, the modern meaning of, 609 

Vasectonry, 1275 

Vegetables, preserved, copper in, aml green 
wliss bottles for, 49 

Veit. Prot., Gvnikologie freview), 22 

Venereal diseases, the Norwegian notification 
of, O74; collective investigation on, 12.13 the 
nomenclature of, 1414 

Venomous (see Antivenonous) 

Venous thrombi, bacilli in. 155 

Ventilation Natural and Artificial Methods or 
(review), 712 


douche tie. 1522: 


Ventro-tination, cases of, 1444 

Vernon, Dr. H. H.. obituary, 276 

Verrall. Mr. T, J., interscapulo-thoracic ampu- 
tation, 382 

Version, nomenclature of, 1885 

Vertebre, fracture ot, Pott’s disease or? 232 

Vesical cealeuli. removal of, 26, 198, 264, 780 

Vesico-vaginal fistula, $85, 743 

Vesicula seminalis, excision of the, 99 

Vestries, London -treets and the, 396; and the 
snow, 633 

Veterinarian (res jew), 841, 1077. 1522 

Veterinary Jounal (res jew), 861, 1521; Medical 
Association, Western: Counties, 893 ; Medical 
Society, Yorkshire. 1332; department, the 
army, report ot, 1372 

Viavi Company, the British, 742, 899 

Vibit fuid beer, 1449 

Vico and Insanity, Clinical Studies in (review), 
861 

Victor Emanuel. King, the death of, 810 

Victoria Cross conterred on Maj. Battie, 1220, 
1246, 1320 

Victoria University (Manchester), pass lists, 
1038, 1841 


Vir NN. CORRESPONDENCE FROM.—Intectious 
diseases in Austria. 69—Playue ou an 
Austrian steamer,  69--New rules for 
examinations in medicine, 69--The bacillus 
of hospita! gangrene, 1762 - Peculiar cor- 
puscles in the blood of svphilitie persons, 
1702 


Vinegar. sulpburie acid in. 13 

Vines, Mr. S.. entorotarm, 1767 

Vires Dr., Leçons de Clinique 
(review), 1448 

Vision. green, 855 

Vital statisties, weekly. English towns, Scoteh 
towns, and Dublin, 81. 127. 191. 260. 332. 416, 
493. C8. 652. 125, 200. 190, 962. 1028. 1168. 
1245, 1319. 1394. 1464. 1528, 1610. 1677. 1752. 
1629, 1994; mont hl. oi London. 192. 569. 801. 
1090, 1395, 1734; ot London during 1899, 417: 
of the Duteh Navy, 255; of Queensland, 564; 
Egyptian, 1295; or the German navy, 1755 

Vital statistics: urban mortality of Scotland in 
1899, 202 

Vivisection (see) Animals, 
Antivivisection) 

Voeleker, Dr., Frie dreich’s ataxx. 168 

Volkmann's iseltoemie paralysis, 83 

Volunteer corps (see services); medical staff 
corps (see Medical Staff Corps) 

Volunteer ofticeer's deeoration, 495; ambulance 
school of instruction, 572; transport, notes 
on board a, 364; medical organisation. 1039 

Volunteers, &., aiviee to young men to join 
the, 48. 62 

Volunteers, the families of, medical attendance 
on, Y; medical examination of, 589; student, 
967; and the eoutractor. 1020 

Volvalis in association with hernia, 237, 1726 

Vomiting of preamaney, 212, 224, 355 

Von Krafft-Ehing. Dr. R.. chorea. 871 

Von Strnunpell Pros A., Atlas of the Nervous 
System eres iews, 240 

Vou Zittel, Dr. Karl Paleontology (review), 
624 

Vulva, diphtheria of the, 252; malformation 
of the. 710 

Nulvur hematoma in Labour, 1517 


Medicale 


Experiments on, 


Ww 


Waddelow, Mr. J. J., intestinal obstruction, 
1209 

Waugett, Dr. E., sequestration of the cochlea, 
543 

Walilt uch. Dr. A.. eases exhibited, 622 

Wahle Prize, 1816 

Waldo, Dr. F. J., diarrhaa, 860, 1344, 1426. 
1494 

Wales, Prines of, his Hospital Fund for London, 
59, 130, 481. 649, 956, 1520; awt the new in- 
firmnary at Neweastle, 402. 1890, 1902; 
attempt on the lite ot the, 1017 

Wales, Noith, University. College of. 352; 
South. University College ot, 1318 

Wales (see also New Sonto Wales) 

Watrord, Dr. E., report to the Cardiff port 
sanitary authority, 972 

Walker. Dr. N., cases exhibited, 27; acne 
varioliformiis, 233 

Walker, Mr. T. G., obituary, 205 

Walker, Maj. C. P., the late, 261; obituary, 277 

Walker prize, 300 

Wallace, Mr. C. S.. duodenal ulcer, 458 

Walaee. Mr. D., hematuria, 461 

Waller. Dr. A. D., nervous matter, 253, 466 

Wallis. Mr. F. C., raseetion of the intestines, 
456: eases exhibited, 618; fracture of the 
patella, 1972 

Wals. Di, dermoi leyst. 315 

Walsh, Dr. D.. Roentgen 
Work terien, 217 


Rays in Medical 


Walsham, Dr. II., myvoidema. 230 

Walton, convalescent home, 352 

War in South Africa, 56, 117, 182, 258, 324. 
402, 483, 560, 639, 723, 794, 873. 996, 1025, 
1088, 1151, 1237. 1308, 1382. 1460. 1535, 16C€. 
1676, 1742, 1818, 1899 (see also Africa, Souths. 


war in, Army, Austro-Hungarian, Boers. 
Rhodesia, Roxal Army Medical Corps. 
Services, Sick and wounded, Soldiers. 


Troops, South African) 

War in South Africa (paragraphs for the most 
part not included under the foregoing): 
medical attendanee on the families ot 
soldiers, reservists. or volunteers, 30, 103; 


surgical ip int ments. 66; the Trish fiele! 
hospital. 3, 272. 425, 734, 1097, 1171: 


German military medical attachés with the 
British army, 404. 970. 1099; journalismi, 
420; Manchester Medical Staff Corps. 924 ; 
Edinburgh and East of Scotland South 
African Hospital, 425. 495, 500. 658. 887. 9858 ; 
surgeons from Sydney, 427; meat for the 
troops, 429, 814, 1409; troops from Egypt. 
504; hospitals in Cape Colony and Natal. 
505; position of Canadian surgeons, 507: 
invalid soldiers, 507; clothing for the troops. 
507; remuneration of the consulting surgeons, 
507; the staff at Netley Hospital, 507, 740. 
1477; deaths from disease. 507, 588 
Birmingham and the medieal arrangements. 
578, 697; © Lumsdei’s Horse.” 657; nursing 
orderlies, 665; civil surgeons with the urin. 
665; the College Hospital, Pietermaritzburg, 
719; army estimates, 729. 740; marches and 

soldiers’ equipment, 729; Italian journalism. 
756; Scottish National Red Cross Hospital, 

739. 988. 1327; meat ou board the transports, 
740; the medical arrungements. 759: 
members of the medical profession, civil 

and military, who bave lost their lives or 
been wounded, 8C4, 1093. 1168. 1246. 1320, 

1397. 1465; New South Wales Amny Medical 

Corps, 811; French assistance for the 
wounded, 814; Ambulance wagons, 814 ; 
wounded who have returned to the front. 844; 
soldiers’ boots, 974; Manchester students for 
the front, 1034; nursing staff in South 
Africa, 1090; German ambulances with the 
Boers, 1165, 1251, 1406; wounded soldiers, 
1213, 1400; enteric fever, 1218; Victoria 

Cross conferred on Major Babtie, 1220. 1246, 

1320: return of Sir William Mae Cormac and 

Mr. F. Treves, 1293, 1295. 1301. 1313; the 

wounded, 1500. 1309. 1374, 1459. 1485, 1515; 

the treatment of sick soldiers, 1893 

War, the, and the national temper, 246; Dr. 
Conan Doyle on the, 249; the present, it 
bright spot in. 219; Whos Who at the 
(review), 782; the colonies and the, 787; the 
medical profession and the, 1090; some ot 
the lessons of the. 1595; the hospitals and 
the, 1771; My Diocese during the (review), 
1888 

War, modern, applied seience in. 551 

War, the Spanish-American, losses in, 662 

War correspondent of THe Lancer, letters 
from the (see LANCET. THE) 

War funds, medical charities and, 271: funds, 
and hospital support. 319; news, and the 
publie health, 629; Office and civil hospitals, 
974; pictures, 1028 

Ware, Dr. E. E., diphtheria, 2 

Wartare, hill. hospitals for. 920; modern, first - 
aid dressing in. 714 

Warmiley, vaccination at, 469 

Warner, Dr. F., ophthalmoplegia externa, 93; 
Nervous System of the Child (review), 1662 

Warrington infectious hospital, 201 

Washhouses in congested districts. 202 

Water, the bacteriology of 312; and Sewaze, 
Ilints on the Analysis of (review), 392: Ex- 
amination of (review), 392 

Water-closet seat, a sanitary, 212 

Water-pipes. treezing of, 211 

Water question, the London, 353. 1039: gas, 
968, 974; Bills of the London Country 
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